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Congressional Record. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, 
Wepnespay, June 27, 1917. 


The Chaplain. Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we begin the labors of this day with the men- 
tion of Thy name, sending our prayers to Thee for guidance and 
for direction. Give us the atmosphere of devotion to Thy cause 
in the labors of this day. May we feel the ever-increasing 
weight of responsibility, a responsibility so great that all per- 
sonal interest must fade away into insignificance. Grant that 
we may feel that we may perform the duties of the day only as 
we draw strength and inspiration and wisdom and guidance 
from Thee. So do Thou use us against the blind forces of the 
world for the promotion of Thy kingdom among men, For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. THomas and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court in the 
cause of Clotilda Freund v. The United States, which cause was 
referred to the Court of Claims by the Committee on Claims of 
the United States Senate under the act of March 2, 1883, known 
as the Bowman Act (S. Doc. No. 51), which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate communications from the chief 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting certified copies of the 
findings of fact and conclusions filed by the Court of Claims in 
the following causes: 

The cause of J. C. Washington, administrator of Robert H. 
Love, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 53) ; and 

The cause of William Flannery v. The United States (S. Doc. 
No. 52). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
a list of causes dismissed by the court, which were referred to 
the Court of Claims by a resolution of the United States Senate 
under the act of March 3, 1887, known as the Tucker Act (S. Doc. 
No. 54), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announcec that the House fiad passed a bill 
(H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a telegram, which will be incorporated in the RECORD. 


The telegram is as follows: s 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 25, 1917, 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The committee on temperance of the Presybterian Synod of Ohio, 
officially representing a constituency of half a million people, ask your 
honorable body to adopt complete prohibition as a war measure and 
that this resolution be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

JOHN ORR, ISIAH REVENNAUGH, 
THOMAS TURNBULL, CLARENCE G. MILLER, 

C. B. PHILLIPS, D. A. KEARNS, 

ROBERT HUMPHREYS, PRESTON U. S. BARTZ, 

D. F. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
J. S. LawTHer, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the Central 
Federated Union of Greater New York; of the Farmers’ Feed 
Co,, of New York; and of J. D. Simons, of Columbus, Ohio; 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I present a telegram from Col. E. H. Tay- 
lor, jr., of Frankfort, Ky., relative to the prohibition section 
of the food bill. I ask that the telegram be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 26, 1917, 
Senator J. C. W. BECKHAM, 
Washington, D. C.: 

There appears in the Examiner this morning the following: “The 
food bill can not be advanced until the extreme prohibitionists are 
brought over to tolerance. Back of the food bill tha revenue bill is 
blocked.” have accepted the sacrifice of my interest. I pray the 
Senate of this eat country wili not be bluffed by a pro-German 
interest to accept its dictation. That the majority of this interest is 
pro-German I am sincerely conyinced. Its success perpetuates the 
American saloon, the chiefest instrument of beer distribution; and 
the saloon, open by authority or without authority, will be the instru- 
ment of distributing all kinds of drinks. Germany would construe, 
and construe correctly, the dominance of the beer interest over the 
Senate as dominance of pro-German sentiment and of Germans in this 
country. I beg your consideration of these crude suggesticns. The 
German interests have massed their columns to carry the Senate by 
assault. They will leave no stone unturned. 

E. H. TaxTon. Jr., 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Lake Como, Fla., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TILLMAN presented petitions of J. H. West, of New- 
berry; of the Woman’s Missionary Society of Williamston; of 
the Rehoboth Missionary Society, of Greenwood County; of the 
Woman's Missionary Society of Verdery; and of Otis Brab- 
ham, of Allendale, all in the State of South Carolina, praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I present several letters, received from citi- 
zens of my State, relative to national prohibition, which I ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. A 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


COMMITTER ON EDUCATION, 
Horsa or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Swansea, S. O., June 21, 1917. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Sexator: With thousands of your friends and constituents 
in South Carolina, I am deeply interested in national prohibition, and I 
am ee to beg and urge you to do all-in your power to bring about 
this end. 

I believe you can and will do a world of good in the fight that is 
going to be made to secure this measure, and I trust your health will 
allow you to do so. 


Yours, very truly, S. E. SMITH. 


BETHEL METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTA, 
Chester, S. C., June 20, 1917. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR TILLMAN: It would give me great personal satis- 
faction for you to give the weight of your influence to the bill in the 
Senate looking to national prohibition of the liquor traffic during the 
period of the war. I think also that you would thus truly represent the 
preponderance of the sentiment in South Carolina. 

I regret to learn of your recent indisposition, and sincerely hope you 
are much improved. 

Yours, very truly, C. C. HERBERT. 


CARTERSVILLE GRADED SCHOOL, 
Hickory Grove, S. C., June 28, 1917. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Sm: Feeling that you are desirous at all times to have the 
expression of your voters on any subject before cape, apes I am writin 
ou this letter to ask you to do all you can to pass the pending prohibi- 


on bill. I have talked a great deal about this subject among the voters 
in this community, and the consensus of opinion is for total prohibition. 
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It seems to me that now is the opportune moment to pass this very im- 
portant measure, and 1 trust that the Senate will pass it. 

I have noticed with Zeptor that you had to undergo an operation at 
the hospital, but I am glad that you did so well in the operation. I 
trust that 2 have completely regained your normal health in every 
respect, and that you will be able to serye us many more years in the 
future, Iam, 

Very sincerely, yours, F. T. MCGILE. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Mount Belknap 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Gilford, N. H., praying for 
the establishment of minimum and maximum prices for food, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Outlook, Wash., praying for national prohibition as 
a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, praying for the raising of war revenue by in- 
creased income taxes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. NELSON presented telegrams in the nature of memori- 
als from sundry citizens of Minnesota, remonstrating against 
national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Correll, 
Mankato, Red Wing, and Minneapolis, all in the State of Minne- 
sota, and of the board of temperance, prohibition, and public 
morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, praying for na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. KNOX presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the abrogation of all patents 
held by enemies of the United States, which was referred to 
the Committee on Patents. ° 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Waterbury, An- 
sonia, Danbury, Meriden, Middletown, South Manchester, and 
Wallingford; of the Local Retail Beer and Wine Dealers of 
Bridgeport; of the Wine Dealers’ Association of Bristol; of 
the Brewery Workers’ Union of Hartford; of the Central Labor 
Union of Meriden; of the New Haven Trades Council; of the In- 
dustrial Workers’ Association and Retail Wine Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Bridgeport; of the Chapman Electrical Works; of the 
Manville Machine Co.; of M. F. Cassin; of E. & W. Morgan 
Cigar Manufacturing Co.; of M. J. Donnelly; of James Martin; 
of Joseph Coogan; of the Simonsville Manufacturing Co.; of 
the Thomas H. Hewitt Grocery Co., of Waterbury; of the 
Mechanics Bank of New Haven; of the Beer and Wine Dealers’ 
Association of Rockville; of the American Gun Barrel Manufac- 
turing Co., of Bridgeport; of S. Loewith & Co., of Bridgeport; 
of Cigar Makers’ Local Union of New Haven; of the Wine 
Dealers’ Association of New London; of the Retail Beer and 
Wine Dealers’ Association of Norwich; of the Wine Dealers’ 
Association of Putnam; and of the Connecticut Hotel Associa- 
tion, of Waterbury, all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrat- 
ing against national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Manchester ; 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of South Man- 
chester; of the Watkins Brothers’ Manufacturing Co., of Man- 
chester; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Hig- 
ganum; of the Connecticut Congress of Mothers; and of the 
New England Water Works Association, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Greenwich 
and New Britain, in the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
passage of the so-called daylight-saving bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Greenwich, Conn., praying for the Federal control of food prod- 
ucts, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a memorial adopted by the 
Washington State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating 
against an increase in the postal rates, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Washington State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating against the im- 
portation of oriental labor during the war and allowing them 
to engage in agricultural labor, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration, 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Wesley Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Berkeley, Cal., praying for national pro- 


hibition in the interest of food conservation, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. GRONNA presented petitions of sundry citizens of Me- 
Kenzie County, Oakes, and Verona, all in the State of North 
Dakota, praying for the repeal of the conscription law, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GRONNA. TI ask unanimous consent to have certain tele- 
grams with reference to the food bill printed in the Recorp 
and also a letter from Mr. H. L. Bolley, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of North Dakota, with reference to a plant-disease survey 
of seed and soil. > 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


MICHIGAN is 4 
. CHIGAN, N. DAK., June 23, 1917. 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


We petition you te use all honorable means in demandin that undue 
speculation be cured, but that it be left alone unless it T curbed in 
everything, not simpiy farm products. Other evil practices should be 
included. Indorsed by 60 stockholders of the Mic igan Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co. 

MICHIGAN FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


5 CLINTON k 7 
Senator A. J. Gnoxxa, e JURE. 0s: DO 
Washington, D. C.: 


Let Congress immediately conserve foodstuffs by enacting bone-dry 
legislation. includizg prohibition for all present stocks of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. Our country is tired of robin res EA 
get busy, permit no makeshifts, neither transfer of responsibflity to 
overburdened presidential shoulders. Quit you like men. Be courage- 
ous, valiant, persistent. 

H. P. FARIS. 


Gro. R. LINGLE. 


IIArrox, N. DAK., June 23, 1917. 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA $ * 3 


2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

North Dakota Total Abstinence Association, in convention assembled 
at Hatton, N. Dak., June 21 to 24, 1917, hereby urge that 12 use pone 
every effort to bring about the passage of the national prohibition 
measure now pending before Congress. 

B. OLSON, 
H. T. QUANBECK, 
Committee. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., June 26, 1917. 
SENATE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
Care Senator Gronna, ‘Washington, D. C.: 


The citizens of Amsterdam, in mass meeting assembled at First 
Methodist Church on tbis date, petition the Senate fo enact the Lever 
food bill for national prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors for the period of the war, and that all liquors now in 
bonded warehouses shall be commandeered for undrinkable alcohol, 
to be purchased by the Government for war 8 and that we 
oppose an increase in the tax on intoxicating liquors as a means of 
raising a revenue to prosecute the war. 


Attested by 112 citizena. 
Dr. H. T. McEwen, Chairman. 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Agricultural College, N. Dak., June 11, 1917. 
SEED AND SOIL SURVEY. 
Hon. ASLE J. Gronna, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I learn through daily press reports that there will proba- 
bly be a national crop survey. Is it to be a crop survey which will 
tend to increase production and which will eventually prove of lastin 
worth or is it to be concerned with how to get a large acreage plant 
and harvested in same old ways? Will it result in worthy advice and 
direction to the farmers and to the in handlers or shall we find, as 
was the case this year, governmental forces, State and Nation, upset- 
ting all previous best advice by advocating the use of just any seed 
opaa just any available land which the farmer might have had plowed? 
Shall we compel the erent Department of Agriculture of the United 
States of America to do for the next crop, as it did for this, nanay 
send men over the country begging the farmers to buy any and aul 
of the available seed that might be in any elevator, regardless of its 
weed content or ifs disease content, or even without time to consider 
its viability, etc., and then, 9 the press and otherwise, beg them 
to sow every acre. Pardon me, I grant that under the circumstances 
there was perhaps no other thing to do, but the question is, Are they 
to continue it next year? 

I am led to ask these 
other day struck out of the bill that 

roper plant-disease survey of the see 
based proper direction for the harvesting of the crop of this 1018 and 
proper direction for the control of disease for the crop of 1918 and 
1919. In this great country I should consider a survey which left 
out of consideration the actual facts known to science underlying the 
possibilities of making the available lands more productive for the 
1918 and 1919 crops a pure waste of money qt this time. 

I am inclosing to you a copy of a short abstract of a paper which 
I am this week presenting on this particular phase of the 2 survey 
before the Interstate Cereal Conference now convening, 12th, 18th, 


and 14th, at Kansas City. 

I hope you will think over this matter seriously and recognize the fact 
that while the subject of disease control in cereal crops and other food- 
producing crops is somewhat in its infancy, there is very definite infor- 
mation availabie for the proper basing of seed selection and crop rota- 
tion upon sanitary bases. roperly authorized and a proper survey 
made, the advice of the Department of Agriculture could immediately 
become effective upon the crops of 1918 and 1919, and ticularly so 
with regard to cereals. It is in these bo | crops that principles of 
crop-sanitation methods have never receiv po r recognition either 
from the farming public or the seed and gra ndling public. The 


uestions because I note that the Senate the 
ortion which had to do with a 
and soil upon which might be 
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ure to continue it so as to prone for proper seed to be used, and for a 


s 
ify the possible good 
far as crop production is concerned in 1918 and 1919. 

I 8 is to be selected without consideration 
of the freedom of the fields der which that seed is grown from the 
various . seed-blighting diseases which the ola-cropped 
lands are infested with, and if next year's crop is to be again ed 
without consideration of the previous crops which have been on 
land without reference to any sanitary consideration—that is, without 
a proper survey under systematic supervision as to the factors control- 
ling crop uctivity—I for one would not want to advocate the 
spending of public money for the making of a seed selection or a soil 
survey at all. It would’ be far better, not to waste the money, for we 
might as well leave the farmer to his own resources first as läst. Bet- 
ter far not to upset his best individual judgment than to revert to the 
kind of agricultural advice which is based upon no systematic founda- 
tion as to facts of seed and soil condition. 

Yours, respectfully, H. L. BoLLEY. 

[Inclosed copy of this abstract and copy of this letter to Senator 
Porter J. McCtmunre, Representatives YouNc and Nonrox, and to Ion. 
David F. Houston.] 

[Abstract.] 


THE NEXT STEP IN IMPROVEMENT IN WHEAT CROPPING—HOW TO INCREASE 
WHEAT PRODUCTION IN 1915 AND 1919. 
[By H. L. Bolley.] 

Attention is called to the conditions which tend to the production of 
Inferior građes and yields of wheat and allied cereals under the so- 
called extensive or partially constant cropping system. It deals pri- 
marily with the influence of internally borne seed diseases and the con- 
ditions under which they bring about death of seedlings, lack of stool- 
ing, root rotting, and stem and seed blighting in the cereal crops. The 

per calls special attention to the problem of soil infection and to the 

probability of materially improving the general results in wheat 
cropping by continuing the present processes, even though they repre- 
sent, each in themselves, the best possible method, as, for example, the 
best method of soil fertilization, crop rotation, etc., if the farming and 
grain handling public can not be made to understand what is really 
meant by roil and seed sanitation. 

The problem of the present conditions of wheat cropping in the t 
cereal-producing States is set out by means of a number of quotations 
from a series of publications based upon experimental work conducted 
at the North Dakota experiment station and on known conditions of 
wheat cropping in the chief wheat districts as affected by lack of sani- 
8 methods. A joint national soll and seed survey is recommended, 
to be so -onducted that the lands found to be suitable for wheat pro- 
duction in 1918 and 1919 may be immediatel pot under plow and pre- 

ared for that crop. The seed survey should locate those fields which 
y actual inspection, while the crop is growing, show sufficient freedom 
from disease effects to warrant that the crop be saved and properly 
stored for seed purposes; finally, that this seed be commandeered or 
contracted for and arrangements made for its distribution and use on 
those lands which are presumably uninfected by diseases and which by 
the surve TEs and records are shown to be suitable for the produc- 
tion of wheat in 1918 and 1919 because of known previous crops. 

The paper summarizes the matter in the following words: 

“How shall we improve the bushelage and quality of wheat produced 
In 1918 and 19197 (1) Put on a field-crop survey which ll locate 
seed of highest weight and color quality, reasonably free from disease 
infection and weather effects; (2) locate the soils upon which such 
sedi shall be seeded; (3) take the proper steps to procure that 
and see that it is sowed. Should the Government find it necessary to 
force a proper consideration of the lands upon which wheat is to be 
sowed and the use of the proper quality of seed properiy disinfected, it 
would, in the belief of the writer, eventually eive the entire sanction 
of the American farming and business public, and we would learn 
within two or three gears of the enormous value which would accrue 
from proper soil and seed sanitation in the cropping of cereals,” 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, N. DAK., June 1, ion. 
INVESTIGATION OF DEFECTIVE ORDNANCE. 


Mr. SWANSON. Pursuant to Senate resolution T1, adopted 
by the Senate on May 28, 1917, I submit a report (No. 69) from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs relative to the casualties aboard 
the steamship Mongolia and the premature explosions of shells 
on vessels, which I ask may be received and printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will lie on the table 
and be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2482) to reinstate Armor S. Heffley as a second lieu- 
tenant in the United States Marine Corps (Rept. No. 71); and 

A bill (S. 2495) to amend section 1585 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (Rept. No. 70). 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2515) for the relief of Theodore Mays; 

A bill (S. 2516) for the relief of C. B. Oliphant; and 

A biil (S. 2517) for the relief of Jessie White; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: i s 

A bin (S. 2518) to provide for civic mobilization in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. : 


survey 80 


By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2519) granting an increase of pension to William J, 
= (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen 

ons. 5 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2520) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
D. Smalley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2521) for the relief of the Ralph Ackley Land Co. 
(Inc.) and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 2522) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
po (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 2523) to prevent the use of the mails for the pur- 
pose of securing false witnesses, suborning perjury, and pro- 
curing false testimony in civil or criminal cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 4285. An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


“WAR PROFITS TO PAY FOR THE WAR.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have here an article from 
the Review of Reviews on“ War profits to pay for the war.“ It 
is an advance or sheet print of the issue of July 8. It is a 
very well considered and thoughtful article bearing directly 
upon the revenue bill which is now under consideration by the 
Committee on Finance. For the information of the Senate and 
the public, I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: i 


{Reprint from July, 1917, Review of Reviews.] 
“ WAR PROFITS TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 


“ America’s first great war task is to raise money, partly by ` 
bond issues, partly by taxes. 

“The first loan closed successfully on June 15. 

“The making of a war-revenue bill, prescribing the new taxes, 
was begun by Mr. Kircuny’s subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House in April last; the bill was 
passed on May 23. Since then the Senate Finance Committee 
has been engaged in practically redrafting it along less un- 
scientific lines, with omissions or radical changes of many items, 
some merely yaxatious, others heavily burdensome, and still 
others dangerous to industry and more or less futile for revenue 
purposes. 

“ Business men affected by destructive proposals in the House 
bill hurried to Washington, pleading their willingness to con- 
tribute to the Nation’s need but begging Congress not to inter- 
fere with the processes of their industries in ways that would 
curtail productive operations and hamper their efforts to be of 
service. 

“The committees of the House engaged on the revenue biil 
refused to give hearings, and the Democratic floor leader an- 
nounced that he would vote for it ‘ with his eyes shut.’ 

“But many individual Members of the House and Senate 
were interviewed, and the Senate Finance Committee itself 
gave repeated courteous audiences to the representatives of 
interests justly or pnjustly alarmed and aggrieved. 

“But, even where the objections were well supported, such 
interviews usually ended with this inquiry: ‘ But where are we 
to get the money? We have to raise so much; we counted on 
so much of it from you people. If it doesn't come from you, 
whom is it to come from?’ 

“Thus business men have been forced to consider where this 
war revenue should come from. And after very little considera- 
tion the answer was plain—so obvious that for some time those 
who saw it could scarcely believe it to be the true answer; 
could scarcely believe that even with ‘eyes shut’ Mr. KITCHIN 
and his associates failed to see it. 

In its laborious framing of schedules to raise a billion and 
a half dollars (in the House, a billion eight hundred million) 
toward paying the year’s war expenses, Congress has been de- 
bating whether a few million dollars can be raised here and a 
few million more raised there by special taxes on the processes 
of business. These are found on even surface investigation, in 
many cases, to bear unevenly and inequitably on different con- 
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cerns and different industries and to endanger the all-necessary 
productivity and industrial activity of the Nation by strangling 
certain branches of business. 

“But until weeks after the House bill had actually been 
passed no adequate attention was given to the one great natural 
reservoir of distinctively war reyenue—the business profits, 
almost unbelievable in size, for which the war is responsible. 

“Congress has been talking about mere millions, the taking 
of which will in many cases produce hardship, injustice, and 
depression, when there are scores of millions literally crying to 
be taken, which ought in every moral sense to be taken, which 
are ready to be given, and which the Nation will sooner or later 
have to take—if not quietly and decently now, later on with 
foree and fury. 

“To make the case even clearer, we have the object lesson of 
Great Britain seeing from the first the essential rightness of 
this method of raising the most important fraction of her war 
revenue. We see the process working well with her, the money 
being furnished with the least confusion, evasion, and dis- 
content. 

Finally, the really big men at the head of big business’ in 
America, the very men who would be called on most heavily 
for such war profits, are strongly for it. Their sense of duty 
and propriety calls for it and their intelligent selfishness de- 
mands it. For it is coming, and far better that it should come 
before a time that may arrive when hundreds of thousands of 
American boys have been killed, when the pinch of war is felt 
here, when people are perhaps hungry and unfed, and a few are 
in possession of billions of dollars of profits which would not 
have been but for the war, and which have not been properly 
levied on for the war. 

“Mr. Otto Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., one of those far- 
sighted leaders of big business’ who are asking that the Gov- 
ernment should come to them and take the money which ought 
to pay for the war, assumes that for the year 1917 there will 
be war-stimulated profits in excess of the average profits of 
the three years preceding our entry into the conflict amounting 
to $2,000,000,000. 

He advocates a 40 per cent tax on this excess. The resulting 
$800,000,000 can be taken Without one hundredth part of the 
hardship that would be caused by a typical device for raising 
one-fortieth of that sum in the bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

“ Heads of the other very largest groups of business and finan- 
cial interests admit the righteousness, expediency; and effec- 
tiveness of such a tax and advocate it. A representative of 
very large interests suggests a rate of 40 per cent the first 
year, 60 per cent the second, and 80 per cent the third year, if 
the war should last so long. 

“ Here, then, are the people in control of the great bulk of 
these war profits earnestly arguing for the tax. Here is the 
money that Congress needs to take; here is every moral and 
business reason arrayed on the side of making the excess war- 
profits tax the base unit in the whole revenue scheme. 

It is true that there was a clause in the House bill provid- 
ing for a sort of excess profits tax, on impost of 16 per cent 
on all profits over 8 per cent earned during 1917. 

“Aside from the loose wording and vagueness of the measure 
it was inequitable in more than one way. In the first place it 
put a premium on inflated stock issues—the larger the stock 


issue the larger the exemption, Conversely, it penalized busi- 
ness with conservative or nominal stock issues. In the second 
place, instead of bringing the impact of the tax on war profits, 
it put a burden upon businesses that had actually suffered by the 
war where these earnings, though reduced, were nevertheless 
large in proportion to capitalization. 

“This would have brought severe hardship to tens of thou- 
sands of people who had invested in securities of old, estab- 
lished, highly prosperous concerns at prices conforming to tradi- 
tional high earnings. 

“Finally, and most Important, the defective principle em- 
bodied in the House bill did not get the needed money. Only 
a little more than $200,000,000 was expected from it. 

“Nor would it have been practicable to raise a much larger 
sum by increasing the rate. It can be seen at a glance that by 
applying the true principle, by segregating war profits proper, a 
rate of taxation can be applied which would be in its manifold 
hardships entirely out of the question in any such defective 
plan based on the mere arbitrary exemption of a certain per- 
centage of profit. 

-“ In the excess war-profits plan there would be a minimum of 
aie es is probably safe to say there would be no hardship 
at all. 5 

“For, see the vastness of the earnings peculiar to the period 
of war. On the opposite page are the officially reported earn- 
ings of only 104 industrial companies, those that make public 
records of their profits, for the five years from 1912 to 1916, 
inclusive. i 

“Bear in mind that there are only 104, though, generally 
speaking, the most important, out of thousands of concerns with 
profits enhanced, directly or indirectly, by the accident of war. 

“The best authorities agree that the earnings of 1917 will, 
provided unwise taxation does not hamper and constrict in- 
dustry, exceed the figures of 1916. 

It is plain that even a 40 per cent tax levied on the excess 
that the earnings of 1917 show, say, over the average of 1914, 
1915, and 1916, or a smaller rate on the excess over the average 
of the five years, would still leave most of these concerns with 
profits that would never have been dreamed of but for war- 
stimulated activity.. The tax takes only a part of their war 
surplus and abundance. 

“A great war, more particularly the greatest of wars, inevita- 
bly separates industries into two groups, one stricken, the other 
enriched and often vastly enriched by the cataclysm. 

“Which should stand the cost of the war? - 

„It is obvious that only the second group can go far in de- 
fraying the cost. It is equally true, though not so obvious, that 
a serious danger to the success of the war lurks in any con- 
siderable addition to the burdens of the industries that have 
already suffered. In 1913 eminent economists could and did 
prove that a world war could not be fought for two years with 
the gigantic demands of modern war financing. They showed 
that the stored-up capital of the world was not sufficient to 
stand the strain, and they were right. 

“But a greater conflict than they premised has gone on for 
nearly three years and may go on much longer. This is possible 
simply because the current productivity of the human race has 
been increased by greater efficiency and effort, largely by the 
efficiency of more highly socialized industry. 


Net income of leading industrial corporations for 5 years. 
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“Great Britain and France and Germany and America are 
producing more iron and steel, more copper and zinc, more ships, 
and shoes and oxygen and chlorine gas and alcohol than were 
called for in the charts of productive progress, 

` * So much the more fatal is it for Americans to shut their eyes 
in laying taxes, and retard, here and there, instead of acceler- 
ating, productive powers. 

“This is the real danger, also, in pushing too high the surtax 
on large incomes. American industry is, in certain fields, the 
manufacture of motor cars for instance, very much extended 
indeed, with enormous operations being carried through with 
scarcely adequate capital. Imagine a mid-western motor car 
maker who has built up a huge business in five years. He has 
an annual income of $2,000,000 but is using nearly all of it, and 
bank loans to the limit as well, to finance a business that has 
been in existence too short a time for the accumulation of work- 
ing capital sufficient for the large turnover. With every board 
of his financial argosy already creaking from the strain, im- 
agine a sudden exaction of nearly half of his year's income. 
His personal credit at the banks can not stand the squall; 
necessarily his business feels the force of the blow and with 
it the various industries supplying him with raw materials and 
special parts. 

“Tt is a transition period in industry and finance we are 
facing, and it is of the highest importance that the curves of 
change shod not be too abrupt. The income-tax changes of 

“the House revenue bill are far more abrupt than any seen in 
the history of this war's financing in Great Britain, France, or 
Germany. Canada has no income tax at all. 

“That this objection to a sudden tax increase from 13 per 
cent on the largest incomes to as high as 50 per cent is not by 
any means merely theoretical, is strikingly shown by the shiver 
and halt in industry that came immediately on the passage of 
the House bill. It was only after the daily reports of the Senate 
committee's resolute work in bringing reason and sanity into 
the bill that trade resumed its buoyant progress. 

“ By going to the one righteous and expedient, tried and suc- 
cessful, source of war revenue, the excess business profits of 
war years, the task of making up a given sum of war revenue is 
so simplified and lightened that not only may the small, vexa- 
tious and sometimes destructive special taxes be largely avoided, 
but even the second great necessary item, a robust increase in 
personal income rates, may be fixed with discernment and 
small harm to business. 

“ It is not by any means only or chiefly the possessors of great 
incomes that are advocating less drastic rates for the personal 
tax. Academic economists like Prof. Seligman are making a 
strong case for a range of surtaxes something like twice as 
large as the present schedule, instead of about four times as 
great—the increase prescribed in Mr, Krrcnrn’s bill. 

“An objection has been offered to a heavy tax on excess 
profits that the Government already demands special prices, 
much lower than the market prices, from the copper companies, 
steel factories, and other concerns which would be called on to 
pay very high excess profits taxes, 

But very little consideration will show that if such special 
inside prices operate in the war period to reduce the profits 
of the companies, the next result will be to reduce very much 
more the excess of these companies’ war profits over their aver- 
age prewar earnings, and thereby to reduce their taxes under 
this plan, : 

“ But why create friction and vexation by demanding special 
arbitrary inside prices for the United States or for other govern- 
ments—prices very much lower than our citizens have to pay, 
and which are already tending to make private purchasers un- 
easy and resentful? 

In the first place, such ‘inside’ prices are useless, because 
the excess profits tax should take any necessary part of the 
earnings resulting from the high market prices created by the 
laws of supply and demand. In the second place, if the giving 
and acceptance of these arbitrary lower prices for the Govern- 
ment’s needs operate to obstruct the one big, essential and suffi- 
cient process of boldly taking the money made out of the war 
as the first and largest part of the tax money to pay for the 
war—the Government has made a very poor bargain, gaining 
millions only to relinquish scores of millions. 

“Tt has also been pointed out that certain companies making 
large profits in previous years might still make large profits 
without being taxed; while other eoncerns that had been strug- 
gling along in the prewar years have just happened to come 
into prosperity now and would have to pay a heavy tax. 

“Tt may be answered that if none of the current swollen 
profits of war have come to the concerns of the first class it is 
not unjust that the Nation should ask from their earnings no 
more than the present corporation income tax, together with the 


added receipts from the personal income tax which their large 


earnings would increase. As to concerns only now beginning to 
show profits, it is not easy to find any example of a business that 
has been operating unsuccessfully in prewar years and has 
come into sudden prosperity in the present years without also 
finding the direct or indirect cause of the newly increased earn< 
ings in the feverish business activity induced by war condi- 
tions. Great Britain has special provision for such instances, 

“ At this writing the Senate Finance Committee has discarded 
the House plan and substituted the correct principle for an 
excess profits tax—an enormous gain if the new plan is finally, 
accepted, for the present war-revenue bill is looked on as a 
basic structure, presumably to endure as a structure through 
the war and through any succeeding changes in rates: 

“ Americans should demand that Congress retain this correct 
plan, and that it should go far enough, within the limits of 
reason and safety, in taking the unearned increment of war for 
war to leave business at large active and free as 
possible from tax interferences with its necessary operations. 

“The formula for deciding on the exempted earnings may 
follow closely the British model, with special exemption of 8 or 
10 per cent on newly invested money—or a new formula may 
be prescribed using an average of all or any of the five past 
years; or the rates may be graduated according to the degree 
of war prosperity. It is not for the layman to decide on such 
details, nor are they of the largest importance except in making 
the tax levy equitable as between different individual concerns. 
For there are two variable factors, (1) the exempted normal 
profit and (2) the rate imposed; to raise a given sum of eight 
hundred to one thousand million dollars either the first may 
be lowered or the second may be increased. 

“ But the successful conduct of the war, the rights of citizens 
and the safety of the country demand that in so far as the un- 
precedented military expenditures before us are to be defrayed 
from taxation, the basic and largest item of each levy must be 
a tax on the new business profits created by the war.” / 


MANUFACTURE OF DISTILLED LIQUORS, 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have an article prepared by the 
Scientific Temperance Federation, of Boston, Mass., which bears 
directly on vital questions now pending before the Senate. I 
ask to have it published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE RESULTS oF TURNING Fruits INTO WINE AND BRANDY. 


[Prepared 1 Temperance Federation, of 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, SS., Miss Cora F. Stoddard, secretary, June, 1917, for 
information of Congress.] 


The proposal to leave the way open for the continued manufacture 
and sale of wines and distilled liquors from fruits is a proposal to open 
a Pandora’s box of troubles from which the United States has been 
relatively free. 

The total consumption of wines in the United States in 1850 was 
6,316,871 gallons. In 1915 it was 32,911,909 gallons. But while the 
total consumption had increased fivefold, the capita consumption 
in 1915 was but thirty-two one-hundredths gallon as agaiust twenty- 
seven one-hundredths gallon in 1850. The highest per capita consump- 
tion of wine was sixty-seven one-hundredths gallon in 1909 and 1911. 
These figures show that up to now wine has constituted a relatively 
small part of our alcohol consumption, less than 3 per cent at the most. 

The increase which has taken place in the total amount consumed 
is an increase in the use of domestic wines. 


oas in 1850 to a maximum of 9,863,735 gallons in 1915, (United 
tates Statistical Abstract, 1915, p. 514 
This indicates in a measure the 


apts made from fruits. 
= e 


as practically 
Abstract, 1915, p. 514. h 


which averages 45 per cent alcoholic strength—stronger in alcohol 
Ry. (Report Committee of Fifty, p. 339.) 


in 1915, an average * there were 4,852,848 gallons of brandy used 
in fortifying 15,646,086 gallons of wine, resulting in 18,580,273 gallons 
ot 91 5 stronger wine. Report Commissioner Internal Revenue, 1916, 


> If fruits are exempted from the measure prohibiting the use of food- 
stuffs for the manufacture of distilled liquors, we not only leave the 
way open but give direct encouragement to the development of another 
spirits industry, which will draw from the food supply by taking fruits, 
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and those some of the commoner fruits, necessary in several ways to 
the health of the people 
Any that ten 
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From the t of view of conserving man er as well as food- 
stuffs, we shall therefore gain nothing by open the way to a larger 
production and use of wine and brandy. No one can doubt for a mo- 
ment that if the use of in is prohibited in the manufacture of 
whisky, rum, and fermen liquors, and the use of fruits is not pro- 
hibited, we shall see a lively increase of activity among the wine and 
brandy producers. 

THE DRUNKENNESS OF HISTORY MOSTLY ON WINE. 


There is nothing in ‘he wer Rd the nations that gives us any 
reason to ge ogg that this will anything but a de ent to the 
efficiency of the Nation at a time when every particle of energy is 


closed 
the career of Alexander the Great and many of the high and low in 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

But the drunkenness of the ancients was wine, beer, or cider drunk- 
enness. The accredited inventor of distillation died in 1106 A. D., 
hence whisky and other distilled liquors were not responsible for the 
intemperance of the ciden times. 

THE WOES OF WINE IN FRANCE. 


At the f of the present war France abolished absinthe, but 
left her wine and brandy and other rs. Here is. poster issued in 
1916 by the French N coholism, the honorary president 
of which is M. Raymond incaré, the President of France: 

L’ALARME. 
[Société Francaise D'Action Contre Alcoolisme; Honorary president, 
M. Raymond Poincaré. 


To French Women and French Young People: 

1. Alcohol is as formidable an enemy to you as Germany. 

2. It has cost France since 1870 in men and in money more than 
the present war. 

3. Alcohol pleases the taste, but, a veritable poison, it destroys the 


< Drinkers grow old early. They lose half their normal life and 
are easy prey to numerous weaknesses and maladies. 

. The “little glasses” of parents are transformed into hereditary 
weaknesses in their descendents. France has to-day about 200,000 in- 
sane, twice as many consumptives, to say nothing of the victims of 
sept, . premature degeneracy, and the majority of 
criminals. 

6. Alcoholism reduces our productivity two-thirds, increases the cost 


the eat joy of Germany. Mothers, young peo 
alcoholism 8 remember the glorious wounded — g 


F. You will thus accomp.ish a great task, equaling that of our heroic 


soldiers. 

This poster was ap ed by M. Clementel, minister of commerce, and 
was placed, by dir on of the under secre of the health service, 
in all offices under his direction. This is a nch declaration after 
absinthe was prohibited—wine and spirits remain. 

France and Italy have been through the experience that lies before 
us if we open the way to a large production of wine and spirits made 
from wine. After the grapevine t, phylloxera, was conquered in 
France numerous regions previo uy, devoted 9 were converted 
into vineyards. If nee had this acreage producing grain it 
would now be helping out her food supply: Overproduction of wine 
2888 its conversion into spirits. ‘o-day there are not far from 
2,500. wine and cideg producers, and a million home distillers. 
{Fréderic Riemain, secretary of Le Ligue. Nationale Contre L’Alco- 
olisme, 1916), and these constitute a f interests which have 
blocked every effort during the war to free 
which drink places upon her, as stated in the post dy presen 
The French press publishes lively demands that the a be requisi 
tioned and turned to mili and industrial uses in: d of into the 
stomachs of the people. “Alcohol,” said Le Figaro a few months ago, 
“is at the same time one of the best aids to national defense in the 

wder mills, and one of its most cruel enemies in the stomachs of 

he workmen in ustrial establishments. Who dares hesitate to 
chose between these uses?“ 

A recent book by Jean Finot, editor of La Revue, which has been 
sed by the censor, portrays some of the conditions with which 
nce is struggling due to her irits interests. (See Co 

SIONAL RECORD, May 4, p. 1802.) It ws that the wine and ey eed 
‘shops undermine the health and morals of the soldiers when off duty; 
drinking in convalescence retards or prevents recovery from * 
increases infractions of discipline, handicaps employers in the pro- 
duction of munitions, delays transportation of supplies. Many of the gen- 
erals haye found ft necessary to take measures to protect the soldiers 
at the front. Gen. Joffre forbade absolutely the sale of alcohol and 
of alcoholic drinks tò soldiers of all gra in the army zene. He 
specified as forbidden “ absinthe, bitters, vermonite, liqueurs, fruit spirits, 
und all other alcoholic liquids not specified.” He forbade soldiers to 
accept as a ptt any amount whatever of the drinks above named, and 
announced that any seller violating this rule would be bro t before 
the lice and military courts, and that he would s0 as t 

definitely close up establishments guilty of violating this decree. Such 
are the difficulties which France has had during the war after prohibit- 
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ing what was believed to be her worst enemy, absinthe, 
— 5 8 y, a e, and leaving wine, 


ago as 1903, written by 
nd Dr. Faisans, physician 
that “ 0 is 
the habitual use of alcohol, even when 
to produce drunkenness. The so-called 
beer, and 
erate 


A oct te the Fren h A > 

repo: e c cademy of Medicine in 1907 by Dr. Ferne 
showed that among 1,500 deaths in hospitals and . — asylums — 
Paris, more than one-third were due in part to alcoholism; alcoholism 
— 3 cause in 23.6 per cent of the cases, the sole cause in 

How cheapness and abundance of wine (such as would fostered 
if we do not include fruits xmolg the rE Seia i to be nabi did 
not tend to promote hy gere n France is shown by a survey b 
Ernest Massard in the St. Antoine quarter of Paris in 1901. Of 500 
patients who came under his observation in the hospital, the average 
used from 4 to 5 quarts of wine a day; 56 who declared they were 
never drunk used from 1 to 2 quarts of wine a day and NE 
3 In addition, and 400 of the 500 patients showed gns of 
5 “The scourge of drink,” wrote M. Bourgeois, an ex-cabinet minister, 

has a permanent place in all our social miseries. We meet it every- 
where. It hides itself behind tuberculosis, in insanity, in crime, but 
it is always at the bottom of our evils and degeneracies.” 

An enormous increase in tuberculosis in France has been one of the 
serious developments of the war in consequence of trench life and con- 
ditions. But long before the war physicians had called attention to 
the fact that statisties o1 the consumption of alcohol, according to 
departments in France, showed a rallel with those of tuberculosis. 
Dr. Jacques Bertillon declared that “alcohol appears to be the most 
deadly cause of the weakening of the organism in preparation for 
tuberculosis, It is the master cause. All otber causes fsappear in 
comparison.” Dr. Roubinovitch, of the Saltpetriere, declared: They 
talk about the great scourge tuberculosis which decimates France. 
The greatest scourge, however, is alcoholism. It is this which gives 
up the key to the house and permits the sacking. There is no more 
burning question than the battle against this cause of all other 
scourges.”” And again, Dr. Landowzy, in picturesque phrase, declared: 
“Alco. sm prepares the bed for tuberculosis.” 

Figures compiled in 1907 under the direction of the French ministry 
of the interior (La Sémaine Médicale, July 10, 1907) showed that of 
71,551 Inmates of insane asylums, 9.932, or 13.6 per cent, were there 
as the direct or indirect result of alcohol. 

These facts are not cited as any derogation of our great ally, whose 
splendid spirit and achievements in this war we hail with honor. But 
they do show that the nation which has freely produced and used 
wine could not stop there, but passed on to the use of fruit brandy 
and worse liquors, and that it has suffered before the war and during 
— war from all the consequences that we had seen from other alcoholic 

quors. 

SWITZERLAND'S WARNING AGAINST WINE. 


Switzerland, another wine-using country, found that alcoholism de- 
veloped in alarming proportions. 

In 1885 the Government took a Government monopoly of the manu- 
facture and sale of distilled liquors, and has ever since appropriated a 
part of the profits to preventing drunkenness and the curing of ine- 

riates. The use of brandy decreased as a result of the monopoly, but 
the use of wine increased from 38 liters per person in 1884 to 69 Hters 
One of the ardent advocates of the beeen legislation 

E. W. Milet, of Bern, found on comparing the consumption of actu 
alcohol that during the five-year period 1880-1884 preceding the adop- 
tion of the spirits monopoly the average per capital consumption of 
actual alcohol was 14.3 litres, In the decade 1892-1902, although the 
consumption of distilled liquors had decreased, the consumption of 
wine had so greatly increased that the actual per capita consumption 
of alcohol had gained by 10 per cent and amounted to 15.78 liters per 
capita as against 14.3 liters before the impetus was given to wine- 

nking by adoption of the spirits monopoly. a 

The actual increase was even greater, as during the interval thou- 
sands of Swiss had become total abstainers. 

ITALY’S LESSON ON WINE PERILS. 5 

Italy, too, a wine producing and using country, shows a growing 
agony from drink. 

Dr. Leonardo Bianchi 
long article on the 
economic disadvanta 
its grain supplies. e urges that there be 
vation, that vines destroyed by 8 be not replaced, and that 
instead the land be u for the tivation of wheat and other grains 
greatly needed by Italy, _ 

But here, too, is a physical problem similar to that of France. 
“The problem for Italy,” says Dr, Bianchi, “is not so much attention 
to acute alcoholism ( kenness) as to chronic intoxication, which 
slowly and daily undermines the vigor of the country. In all such 
disezses as apoplexy, epilepsy, beste general paralysis, progressive 
paralysis, fidani „ and suicide alcohol holds a not insignificant place 
as a cause. 

But, while he considers that only one-fifth ož these deaths were 
attributed in part to alcohol, they mount into tens of thousands in a 
od of years. And between these end perfect health of a race 
a large zone which swarms with buman weaklings, delinquents, 
those brutal to wives and children, deaf to the voice of conscience. 
and the children who suffer in the higher mental functions from the 
influence of alcoholic intoxicatioh in the nts.” 

Dr. Gina broso-Ferrero, daughter of the great criminologist 
Lombroso and wife of the historical Ferrero, says of alcoholism in 
Italy in a recent article : ; 

“The whole drink | hme is being grappled with determinedly in 
Italy at the present time. The recent increase in alcoholism has 
so tremendous as to cause anxiety in Government circles and among 


people interested in social questions, 
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“The epidemic of alcoholism is all the more remarkable in a country 
like Italy because it was 5 free from it 30 years ago. Our 
experts assign to the evil two main causes—the stupendous spread of 
industrialist employing machinery and overproduction by wine 3 

“From 1890, and still more from 2900 onward, the e grew. 
Official statistics show that tbe 1 al of wine consumed per in- 
habitant in 1884 was 72% liters (a liter is slightly more than a phage hg 
in 1905 it was 1111 liters. As to beer, the figures for 1879 are 0.5 
liters per head, and for 1905 0.89. Consumption of distilled alcohol 
jum from 0.49 per head to over 1 liter. These figures are in reality 
much below the truth, as they do not cover contraband or illicit 
drinking. The antialcohol league of Milan recently made a special 
Inquiry. which showed that consumption per head of all forms of 
alcoho! in Milan had increased threefoid in 25 years. 

“ Parallel with this increased drinking runs a corresponding rise in 
the death rate, which was only 1.5 per 100,000 inhabitants in 1887 
and which in 1909 had risen to 4 per 100,000, 

“It follows as a matter of course that cases of insani eg pace 
with the increase in alcoholic consumption. Dr. Paolo Amaldi, director 
of the Florence Asylum and cne of the leaders of the Italian Anti- 
Alcohol League, who has for many years conducted a minute . 
into the causes of ep sy hus found that in the three years 1903— 
1905 out of a total of 38,764 asylum inmates (22,168 men, 16,596 
women) the cases due to drink numbered 3,398 (3,075 men, 323 
women). But these figures nearly doubled in the triennial period 
1909-1911, the total inmates crazed through drink being 7,002. 

“Crime, too, kept pace. The ministry of justice has issued statis- 
ties showing that in 1906 the proportion of crimes due to drink was 
4.46 per cent; by 1909 it had risen to 6.41 per cent, with an increase in 
the number of condemnations from 6,468 to 9,302. In addition the 
courts found for the same year that drink caused irresponsibility for 
various offenses in 5,426 cases. On this aspect of the drink evil Lom- 
broso wrote: 

“*Orime grows apace with uperism. The old saying, in the pres- 
ence of every unsolved criminal mystery,“ Look for the woman,” might 
be completed, perhaps corrected, by adding “or the bottle.” Prof. 
Ferrii discovered the curious fact that in France, while crimes of bodil 
injury diminished notably during a given period, they showed a mark 
increase in the month of November, which is the wine-gathering season. 
And Sclopis declared in our own Parliament that nine-tenths of the 
crimes committed in Italy were done in saloons.’ ’’* 


“THE WINE WAY TO DRUNKENNESS ” PICTURED, 


Vance Thompson, the well-known journalist, in a recent book speaks 
out of personal observation of what has ha penoa in France and Italy: 
“The greater part of my life I have lived in wine countries. Always 
one remembers the best of life; the dirty and tragic parts slip out of 
mind. > And so with the wine lands. Go to the real facts of 
life, banish the haze of poetic fancy, and what you see is not the can- 
nikin-clinking merriment of comic opera, but a sadder, drearier way of 

e. ve 

“T am speaking of lands where the grapes grow, where wine is ‘ nat- 
ural, pure, and cheap.’ It is there at its best. The alcohol, always a 
poison, is, in its least harmful form, concealed in the beneficent juice 
of abe Brake Er in suavity and perfume. And what it does to the 
race of men, dwellers in sunlight, you know, for you have shuddered at 
these crippled and distorted generations, with their beggars and idiots, 
bearing one and all—to the eye of the physiologist—the stigmata of alco- 
holic penalties. 

„No drunkenness in southern Europe?’ 

“ He who makes that statement speaks out of dee 
never dwelt in the villages of Provence or wandered over the wide roads 
of Italy. You do not, I admit, see so wild and manifest a drunkenness 
as in the harsh, northern, spirit-drinking lands, but the southern 
drinker, making up in quantity what was wanting in the alcoholic 
strength of his beverage, reaches the same stage of physical impair- 
ment, begets the same poisoned offspring, dies in the same kind of alco- 
holic dissolution—to use the technical phrase. His moral corruption, 
as his physical degeneration, is slower in its progress, but statistics 
anight be piled hospital-high to show it reaches the same end. * * * 

“Tt was in “3 horoscope to watch for 20 years the growth of the 
alcohol habit in France, saw the nation weary of the too feeble in- 
toxicant of wine and take to strong drink. During those years the 
drinking of absinthe alone rose from an annual consumption of 1,000,000 
2 to over 5,000,000 gallons. The French race, with dangerous 

eterioration, turned from the slow poison of wine to the flercer and 
more active of alcoho] polsons—to the wilder alcohol of amers and 
absinthes, 

“With what fine spiritual energy, born of battle peril, France drew 
herself back from the abyss of racial degeneration you shall see, but 
assuredly she was going—even as the wine boy is making for whisky 
drunkenness—toward the alcohoilc deterioration which is national de- 
terioration, which is national death. 

“ Let there be no doubt about it, the wine way to drunkenness is a 
way like any other. You say it is cleaner, with gayer prospects and 
brighter skies? Nine-tenths of that is cant and cheap apolo of sec- 
ond-rate, brandy-loosened poets, It is not a clean way, if you have fol- 
lowed the trail of the wine drunkard, home-faring.” 

Thus the experience of three wine-producing and wine-using countries 
show that wine eager when encouraged tends to divert to this pur- 

ose land needed for other foods so long as the growers produce grapes 
or wine instead of for food or nonalcoholic drinks. In all three coun- 
tries the tendency has been toward an increased use of wine leading to 
chronic alcoholism, with all its physical and moral waste of human 
ower and efficiency. In both France and Italy, but especially in France, 
t has led to production and use of spirits which has intensified the evils 
of alcoholism and which to-day in the midst of this werld war is a tre- 
mendous handicap in affecting the food supply, in reducing the present 
effectiveness of the nation, in reestablishing normal industrial relations, 
which must be restored as rapidly as possible, and in impairing the fu- 
ture generations, 


ignorance. He has 


HOW NOT TO DO IT, 


For the United States now to leave open the way to these losses by 
giving the wine and fruit branay industries an orpoen to enlarge 
and take the place of beer and whisky ìs to ignore the solemn lessons of 
experience, which are already written large in tragedy in the national 
life of these other nations. 

If the United States really intends to stop waste of, food and human 
power by alcohol it must include the prohibition of the use of fruits as 
well as of grain in the manufacture of liquor for beverage purposes. 


THE COAL SITUATION, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I present a letter on the coal situa- 
tion, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 8 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FUEL ENGINEERING Co. OF New YORK, 
CONSULTING FUEL ENGINEERS, 


New York, June 26, 1917. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: This company is retained in a consulting capacity in con- 
nection with the coal problem of industries consuming 3,000,0 tons 
of coal a year, and because of that connection we are taking the liberty 
2 enung to your aitention certain phases of the present national coal 
situation, 3 

As you know, for months past the price of the coal used by our indus- 
tries has been several times the normal price, and much emphasis has 
been laid upon the argument that this s resulted simply from the 
operation of the law of supply and demand. Representatives of the 
coal trade particularly have constantly talked shortage of coal, shortage 
of labor, and shortage of cars. 

There has no doubt been a shortage of coal in the sense that there 
was a ready demand for all that was produced, but during these months 
we have been in teuch. ges our field representatives and by cor- 
paar i wit robably 1,000 industrial power plants, and have yet 
to hear of mord than one case of a plant being shut down for lack of 


coal. 
Without question, a greater supply of cars and of coal to fill them 
would relieve the situation somewhat, but the hue and ery about short- 
age of capl seems to have diverted attention from an even more im- 
portant factor in the situation, and that is the almost universal prac- 
tice of speculation in coal by miners and dealers. 

Evidence obtained by the Federal Trade Commission and mentioned 
in its report to the House of Representatives, dated May 19, 1917, 
shows that these 5 of coal have very generally refused this 
year to follow their usual custom of contracting with consumers for 
the delivery of their year’s supply of coal. 

The manufacturer's demand for coal is not a matter of choice but of 


necessity, and a failure of coal supply for even a day will entail great 


financial loss. This need has been met in the past by the custom of 
contracting for coal for periods of a year at least. The sudden break- 
ing down of this established method of distribution has had the in- 
evitable. result of forcing our industries to bid against each other in 
a disorganized market for their daily requirements. This condition has 
not only produced exorbitant prices, but has made more difficult than 
ever before the use of discretion on the part of the buyer as to the 
character and quality of coal to be purchased, and this in many cases 
is a matter of extreme importance, for the design and operating condi- 
tions of the pent make imperative the choice of certain kinds of coal. 
From our daily experience with the coal problems of some 500 industrial 
ed we are satisfied that while an increase in coal production and 
neilities of transportation would relieve the manufacturers somewhat, 
g: the full measure of relief needed can be obtained only by the regula- 
ion of the trade practices and the consequent elimination 6f much of 
the speculation in coal. 

This latter remedy obviously can not be expected to come from within 
the coal trade, many of whose members have deliberately so conducted 
their business as to aggravate the situation and promote and increase 
speculation very greatly to their own profit. 

The Federal Trade Commission has already conducted an impartial 
investigation ot the coal situation, and it would seem that the im- 
perative need of our manufacturers and public-service corporations can 
only be met by the prompt delegation Congress of the necessary 

lative power specifically to that commission. 

t is a fact i'ttle understood by others than those who have been 
brought into immediate contact with the manufacturers’ coal problem 
that the coal industry is vastly different from most of our great in- 
dustries, where the product of many mines or mills has been stand- 
ardized to some extent and classified into recognized grades. Coal is 
produced over wide areas, and varies so much in character or quality, 
or both, that a given plant may use satisfactorily one coal and have 
great difficulty with another coal produces within a very few miles of 
the first. There is an almost infinite variety, and no recognized classifi- 
cation of coal for commercial purposes into established grades. For 
this reason 8 regulation would seem to be, Mg dct in the case of 
anthracite, impossibie, and from the viewpoint of almost all of the 
manufacturers with whom we have communicated very much less de- 
sirable than suitable regulation which will restore to them some reason- 
able assurance of getting deliveries of a chosen coal for some months in - 
advance by means of contracts which can be enforced. 

This relief in itseif, by eliminating the daily auctioning of our coal 
supply, would, no doubt, produce a reduction in ae to a level more 
nearly in line with present values, and yet would leave in operation the 
normal economic forces which would adjust prices between various 
grades, kinds, and markets as no legislation could. 

Yours, very truly, 


G. B. Gouin, Vice President. 
NEWS-PRINT PAPER INQUIRY. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I present a Senate resolution. I 
ask to have it read, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. When it is read I want the privilege of the floor 
for about five minutes to explain it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 95), as follows: 
Whereas pursuant to the resolution of the United States Senate of April 

24, 1916, the Federal Trade Commission began the investigation of the 

combination existing among the manufacturers of news-print paper ; 
Whereas two reports have been made to the Senate by said commission, 


dated respectively March 8, 1917, and June 13, 1917; 
Whereas said commission finds as a fact and reports that there exists 


a combination of paper manufacturers which extorts unreasonable 
prices, and that by reason of said combination free competition has 
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been restricted, and that within the past year prices have been ad- 
vanced to large consumers as much as $50 per ton and to small con- 
sumers in some cases as much as $180 per ton; 

Whereas said commission has — dra that by concerted action said 
combination of manufacturers has discouraged the production of 
print paper and has arbitrarily divided customers and territories 
among themselves, and thus limited and controlled competition: 

reas said commission has further found and reported that because 

said unfair and Illegal practices small publishers have already been 
oriven out of business, that more are likely to suffer the same fate. 
that large publishers will be financially ruined, and others rendered 
unable to make any profit from their legitimate business ventures ; $ 

Whereas all of said acts and practices are in violation of the laws of 
the pee Sae prohibiting monopolies, restraints of trade, unfair 

ractices, ete. 
5 pierka the Government of the United States is a large consumer of 
news-print paper and as such is the =o of the illegal combination, 
5 and extortions aforesaid; and 
ereas the Federal Trade Commission, in its report of June 13, 1917, 
expressly states that “ the efforts of the commission to restore com- 
petitive conditions have failed,” and the said — and oppressive 
practices are being continued: Now, therefore, be 
Resolved, That the Federal Trade 3 is hereby directed to 
inform the Senate of the United States with all due dispatch why it 
nas not issued and caused to be served upon the offending persons and 

corporations aforesaid appropriate orders commanding them to desist 
from the said illegal and unfair practices to the end that the same shall 
be discontinued, and if not that appropriate proceedings may be had 

—— the courts of the United States to enforce said orders of the com- 

X ssion. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, very briefly I want to state the 
situation and the purpose of the resolution. 

Nearly 27 years ago Congress passed a law prohibiting “ pools, 
trusts, monopolies, and combinations in restraint of trade.” For 
violations of the law it provided severe penalties of fine and im- 
prisonment. 

The law has been amended from time to time, and has in 
numerous decisions of the courts been sustained in all its parts. 
In 1914 two laws were passed calculated to further enlarge and 
strengthen the antitrust act. 

The first of these, known as the Clayton Act, provided as 
follows: 

Sec, 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in commerce 
in the course of such commerce, either directly or indirectly, to dis- 
criminate in price between different purchasers of commodities, which 
coon are sold for use, eee or resale within the United 

ates. ~ 

Section 11 of the act confers authority to enforce compliance 
with the provisions of section 2 upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, except as to matters relating to carriers and banks. Pro- 
vision is made in section 11 for summoning of the offending 
parties before the Federal Trade Commission, and in case the 
commission shall be of the opinion— 
that any of the provisions of section 2 have ar and are being violated, 
it shall make its finding of fact shall issue and cause 
to be served on each person an Sedat requiring oo to cease and desist 
from such violations * f such person fails to obey such 
order © * © the aster We may apply to the Circuit Court. of 
Appeals * © for the enforcement of this order * The 
court shall cause notice thereof to be served on such 3 45 TRR 
and shall have power to enter a decree affirming, modifying, or setting 
aside the order of the commission. The finding of the commission as 
to the facts, it 2 b 5 shall be conclusive. * * 
The judgment of the court s final, except that the same shall be 
subject to review by the — — Court. œ Proceedings in 
cone shall be given e to all other cases pending therein and 

hall be in every way expedited. 

I have been simply quoting the law for some moments. 

A few days prior to passing the Clayton Act, Congress had 
created the Trade Commission, which was given authority to 
enforce section 2 of the Clayton Act. 

Section 5 of the act creating the Federal Trade Commission 
provides that— 

Whenever the commission shall have reason to believe that any person 
or corporation has been or is using unfair methods in commerce * 

it Stall serve notice upon such person * * and complaint stating 
these charges * nar i that a hearing shall be granted “ 

testimony taken 2 55 If the 5 shall find "nat the 
method of 5 is “prohibited it shall * * * order the cor- 
poration to desist from such method of competition. * If such 
person or corporation fails to obey such order * è + the commis- 
sion may apply to the circuit court of appeals of the United States. 


Thereupon the proceedings are substantially as outlined in the 
Clayton Act, just quoted. 

When the Trade Commission act was being discussed its advo- 
cates earnestly proclaimed that it would stop all forms of un- 
fair methods being employed or that might thereafter be em- 
ployed by those engaged in interstate commerce. We were 
told that the Trade Commission would constitute a supreme 
court of commerce, and that pursuant to the great powers 
granted to it under the sweeping clause unfair competition“ 
it would restrain the evil customs and methods of those who 
were practicing extortion upon the public. The advocates of 
the commission asserted that it would be a court where the 
humblest citizen could come and demand justice against the 


financial or industrial overlords of the land and secure quick 
relief. Much, therefore, was hoped from the commission. 

Mr. President, the resolution I have offered briefly sets forth 
the facts. More than a year ago the country was startled by 
the discovery that a great combination had suddenly raised the 
price of news-print paper, and that the combination seemed to 
have the great publishers and newspapers of the country so 
completely within its powerful grasp that they scarcely dared 
protest against its extortions. 

The price of print paper was enormously advanced and de- 
mands of the most arbitrary character were made upon the great 


publications of the country. They were commanded to renew 


their contracts at prices arbitrarily fixed by the paper combina- 
tion. When they protested they were threatened with ruin; 
they were given the alternative of the highwayman, “ Stand and 
deliver“ or suffer a worse fate. 

Accordingly the publishers appealed to the Senate and that 
body asked the Trade Commission to investigate. Over a year 
has elapsed, during which period publishers haye been compelled 
to pay an enormous tribute to their criminal masters. 

Now, I call attention to the findings of this commission. I 
have already quoted the law. 

On March 3, 1917, the commission filed its first preliminary 
report in which it found in substance (a) that the increased 
price of news paper was uhjustifiable; (b) that competition 
among paper manufacturers had been restricted, and that “ im- 
portant manufacturers in the United States were banded to- 
gether to secure unreasonable profits; (c) that some publishers 
had been put out of business and others were in danger of 
financial ruin; (d) that by concerted action between the manu- 
facturers prices Had been advanced from $40 a ton to over $90 
a ton, and in some instances to 3180 per ton; (e) that these 
prices were caused by the combination. On June 13, 1917, the 
commission further reported: (f) That in one year’s time the 
conspirators had increased their profits by over $17,000,000; 
(g) that the efforts of the commission to restore competitive 
conditions in the news-print industry expeditiously and to arbi- 
trate and effectively project a fair price for news-print paper 
have failed; (h) that some four of the manufacturers have 
been indicted upon eyidence furnished by the commission; 
(i) that news-print paper is being sold at the same exorbitant 
prices that they obtained heretofore; (j) that there will be a 
repetition of the panicy market conditions of last year and the 
exaction of prices which are entirely out of nieasure with the 
cost of production. 

The singular thing is that while the commission has had this 
ease in hand for more than a year, and for a long time has been 
in possession of evidence that the conspirators have “ discrimi- 
nated in prices between different purchasers of commodities,” it 
has never at any time issued an order to these conspirators com- 
manding them to “cease and desist from the violation of the 
law.” Astonishment is increased when we remember that the 
provisions of section 11 of the Clayton Antitrust Act are manda- 
tory and impose upon the commission the duty to issue such 
order, the language of the act being and shall issue and cause 
to be served on such person an order requiring such person to 
cease and desist from such violation.” 

We have the right also to know why the unfair practices which 
the reports abundantly show have been flagrantty employed have 
not been stopped. At the very least we should be told why the 
commission has not gone to the trouble of issuing an order 
that they shall stop. 

The purpose therefore of this resolution is to ascertain why 
the commission has not proceeded in accordance with the com- 
mand of the statute. Perhaps there may be an explanation 
which in all fairness the Senate must await. 

Mr. President, I ask that the resolution may be considered at 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, I do not object to the present 
consideration of the resolution; I do not object to the passage 
of the resolution; on the contrary, I would be very glad to see 
it adopted; but as the suggestions just made by the Senator 
from Missouri reflect somewhat upon those who were in favor 
of the bill creating a Federal Trade Commission, and reflect 
still more severely upon the Trade Commission itself, I believe 
that it is due to those of us who thought the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission would perform an important duty in the industrial 
world and to those of us who believe that the Federal Trade 
Commission has discharged its duty with fidelity, to say a word 
before the resolution is put upon its passage 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me disclaim any purpose in 
the world of reflecting upon those who advocated the creation 
of this commission. On the contrary, I am bottoming my reso- 
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lution upon the thought that much is expected of that com- 
mission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is nothing in the resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that reflects on anybody, but there is much in the accom- 
panying suggestions of the Senator from Missouri that indicate 
that he holds just the position now that he held then—that the 
commission was unnecessary and would be useless, I do not 
want that impression to go unanswered. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, if its conclusions are well founded—and I 
believe that they are well founded—convict the paper manufac- 
turers of the United States of the grossest violation of the anti- 
trust law, I desire to suggest, however, to the Senator from 
Missouri that the facts which were found by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and which were reported to the Senate with great 
fullness, supported by an ample array of evidence, do not show 
that the paper manufacturers have violated the law which 
created the Federal Trade Commission or section 2 of the 
Claytou Act; and the Federal Trade Commission, in my opinion, 
has no other jurisdiction than to certify the matter to the De- 
partment of Justice for such proceedings as are required under 
the antitrust law. As I am informed, the commission long ago 
did certify to the Department of Justice the facts which had 
been developed, or in some way transmitted the evidence of 
those facts, and what has been done by the Department of Jus- 
tice I do not know, although I think that some proceedings have 
been instituted against the paper manufacturers. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa is 
aware that a number of indictments have been found, is he 
not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am so advised. Now, let us be fair with 
regard to this matter, so far as the Federal Trade Commission 
is concerned. The Clayton Act, which was read by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, so far as it relates to this particular mat- 
ter, is as follows—I shall now put in a part of section 2 of the 
act: 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person enga in com- 
merce, in the course of such commerce, either directly or indirectly to 
discriminate. in price between different purchasers of commodities, 
which commodities are sold tor use, consumption, or resale within 
the United States or any Territory thereof or the District of Columbia_ 
or aay insular possession cr other place under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, where the effect of such ination may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce: Provided, t nothing herein contained prevent 
discrimination in price between ps iasers of commodities on account 
of differences in the grade, quality, or quantity of the commodity sold, 
or that makes only due allowance for difference in the cost of sellin: 
or transportation or discriminaticn in price in the same or differen 
communities made in good faith to meet competition: And provided 
further, That nothing herein contained shall prevent persons en- 

ged in selling goods, wares, cr merchandise in commerce from select- 
8 own customers in bona fide transactions and not in restraint 

There is nothing in the report of the commission that even 
remotely indicates that the paper manufacturers have violated 
that section of the law. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. The whole report of the 
commission shows that the paper manufacturers of this coun- 
try have combined in order to exact unreasonable prices for 
their commodities; and the general understanding, the general 
knowledge, which we have of the situation leads us to believe 
that those manufacturers have concerted together not to dis- 
criminate but to impose upon the business in which they are 
engaged all the characteristics of a monopoly and to exact such 
prices as they saw fit to exact. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to ask the Senator if the report does 
not show that the paper manufacturers have discriminated? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think it does. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is a fact which has been established, that 
they have discriminated. 

Mr CUMMINS. They may have discriminated—I do not 
know—but the mere fact that they sold one publisher paper at 
one price and they sold another publisher paper at another 
price does not show that they have discriminated under the law; 
but the report very clearly shows that they are compelling all 
publishers to pay an unreasonably high price for the commodity. 
They are enabled to do so because they have strangled com- 
petition as between themselves, and are therefore in a position. 
to deal with the subject as though there were but a single 
manufacturer. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me now for interrupt- 
ing him? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? - 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, REED. The Senator from Iowa is in error when he 
states that the report of the commission does not show that the 
paper manufacturers have discriminated in prices. The report 
of the commission shows that they have charged different prices 
to the large newspaper men and have raised their prices to the 
small newspaper men, in some instances as high as $180 a ton. 
I was looking for the exact language, and I shall have it in a 
moment. ee 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri read the report, 
and it is now in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. Well, I am therefore a little surprised at, or, at 
least, I do not understand, the Senators’ statement that there is 
nothing in the report to show that the manufacturers have dis- 
criminated in prices. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri must not assume 
that because a manufacturer charges different prices to different 
purchasers therefore there is a violation of section 2 of the 
Clayton Act. 

Mr. REED, Oh, no; I do not assume that; but I say that the 
true meaning of section 2 is this 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; Mr. President 

Mr. REED. It forbids—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Well, of course, I can only interrupt the Senator 
with his consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There may be a discrimination; I do not 
assert that there has not been a discrimination, which,is for- 
bidden by the Clayton Act, but I say that the report of the 
commission does not establish any such discrimination, nor 
was that the point of the inquiry. The point of the inquiry 
was, just as the Senator from Missouri has said when he 
forgot for a moment his prejudice against the commission, that 
these paper manufacturers are charging the people of this 
country excessive, extortionate prices for the things which they 
produce, and they are enabled to do it because they have 
entered into a combination which has substantially suppressed 
all competition in that line of business. 

The Federal Trade Commission was not given authority to 
proceed against those who had strangled or annihilated compe- 
tition. That authority was conveyed in the act of 1890. or- 
dinarily known as the antifrust law, which made it unlawful 
to engage in any conspiracy or to enter into any agreement 
in restraint of trade, and the courts have held properly that 
the effort to eliminate competition from a business in order to 
enhance prices is an effort in restraint of trade, 

The enforcement of that law belongs to the Department of 
Justice and it ought to belong to the Department of Justice. 
The Senator from Missouri would be no more willing to trust 
the enforcement of that law to the trade commission than I 
would be willing to take it from the officer who for nearly 30 
years has had it in charge and give it to another department 
of the Government. 

Having said so much in regard to section 2 of the Clayton 
Act, just a word in regard to the act creating the commission. 
The act creating the commission provided that it shall be un- 
lawful to practice unfair methods of competition. The entire 
jurisdiction and power of the commission, so far as this act 
is concerned, is found in the first paragraph of section 5, which 
I read: 

That unfair methods of competition in commerce are hereby declared 
unlawful. 

Now, whatever “unfair methods of competition” may be— 
and there was a great deal of controversy with respect to the 
meaning of those words when the bill was being considered—no 
one will contend that combination and agreement to destroy 
competition among the competitors themselves, so that they 
may be able to impose unduly high prices upon the purchasers 
of the commodities, is an unfair method of competition. It is 
not competition at all; it is the death of competition; it is 
an agreement which eliminates all competition from the busi- 
ness to which the agreement is related. 

Therefore, Mr. President, while I would be very glad to see 
the resolution passed, I think that the author of the resolution 
would get more information if he would include in it the De- 

t of Justice as well as the Trade Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr..CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this is a very important 
matter. I have had occasion heretofore to make some investi- 
gation of it, and I should like to ask that the resolution go over 
until to-morrow. I do not wish to take the Senator from Iowa 
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off his feet, but, unless he objects, I should like to have th 
resolution go over until to-morrow. í 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection to that course being 
pursued. . 
Mr. ROBINSON. I have consulted the author of the resolu- 
tion, and I understand that course is agreeable to him. I 
myself should like to have an opportunity of submitting some 
data concerning the subject of the price of print paper and the 
activity of the manufacturers in regard to that matter. It is 
in my office. I had no notice that the resolution would be pre- 
sented this morning. Therefore, I ask that it may go over. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly willing that it shall go over, 
but I am not opposed to the resolution. I should like to see 
the manufacturers prosecuted as they ought to be; but I want 
the Federal Trade Commission to have a fair and square deal 
in the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, before this matter is dis- 
posed of will the Senator from Arkansas yield to me for a 
moment? 4 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I desire to suggest that there be printed in 
the Rxconb, in connection with what has been said here, the rec- 
ommendations of the Trade Commission, as shown on page 141 


of Senate Document No. 49, covering the points that have been- 


involved in this discussion. The matter referred to is not very 
long. Perhaps it is not necessary to put in the conclusions of 
the commission, because the document is available; but their 
recommendations I think ought to appear, and also their recom- 
mendations with reference to book paper, which are to the same 
effect as their recommendations regarding news-print paper, as 
found at page 10 of Senate Document No. 45. I ask to have the 
matter to which I have referred printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with the discussion this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SECTION 4, RECOMMENDATION, 

The withdrawal of the largest manufacturers from the arbitration 
arrangement resulted in the failure of the effort of the commission to 
bring relief to the situation by voluntary cooperation of the interested 
parties, It therefore has decided to recommend as a war emergency 
measure that Congress by appropriate legislation provide : 

(1) That all mills producing and all agencies distributing print paper 
and mechanical and chemical pulp in the United States be operated on 
Government account; that these products be pooled in the hands of a 
Government agency and equitably distributed at a price based upon the 
cost of production and distribution, pins a fair profit per ton. 

(2) That pursuant thereto some Federal agency be empowered and 
directed to assume the supervision and control thereof during the 
pendency of the war, 2 

(3) That by reason of the fact that approximately 75 per cent of 
the production of news-print paper in Canada comes into the United 
States, proper action be taken to secure the cooperation of the Canadian 
Goverument in the creation of a similar governmental agency for the 
same function, which shall be clothed with power and authority to act 
jointly with the governmental agency of the United States for the pro- 
tection of the consumers and manufacturers of print paper and the 
public of the United States and Canada. 5 

(4) That in case the Canadian Government shall not join in such a 
cooperative enterprise, then importation of paper and mechanical and 
chemical pulp into the United States shall be made only on Government 
account to or through the Federal agency charged with such super- 
vision and distribution, 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Since the problems connected with the book-paper industry are similar 

to those disclosed by the news-print investigation, and since the book- 
aper industry is vested with a similar public interest, the commission 
— made its recommendations for remedying the news-print situation 
sufficiently broad to include the other grades of print paper designated 
as book paper. These recommendations were submitted to the Senate in 
its letter of submittal dated June 13, 1917. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, since the Senator from Arkansas 
has asked that this resolution go over, I am entirely willing that 
it shall go over until to-morrow. I can not, however, allow this 
moment to pass without some reply to the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cumartns], The truth is the Senator from 
Iowa is supersensitive in regard to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. When we were creating that body the Senator was a 
very earnest advocate of it, as he had a right to be. I believed 
that the law as it was being phrased was not properly con- 
structed, and I so expressed myself very often, as I had a right 


to do. 

Over a year ago we gave to the Federal Trade Commission 
by Senate resolution the duty of investigating the news-print 
paper situation. The condition, which was apparent to every- 
body, was that the price had been enormously raised, and the 
question to be determined was whether that price was a just 
price, but especially whether that price had been brought about 
by any violation of law on the part of the paper. manufacturers, 
So the whole matter was referred to the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion; and it was referred to the Federal Trade Commission in 
the high hope and expectation on the part of the Senate and, I 
think, on the part of the country that speedy relief of some 
kind would be brought about, for it is to be remembered that 
the advocates of the commission claimed that it would afford 
speedy relief in all cases where relief was reasonably possible. 
A year elapsed almost to a day when the commission made a 
report. Subsequently it made a second report; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assert in both of those reports it showed a plain viola- 
tion of the law, of the Sherman Antitrust Act and its various 
amendments, and it showed a violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission act, if that act means anything. If that phrase 
which we so much discussed, “ unfair competition,” means any- 
thing, then it would reach a combination between manufac- 
turers to suppress all kinds of competition among themselves. 

But there is another phrase that is found in the Clayton Act 
which forbids discrimination in prices between individuals, and 
I call attention to its language: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in commerce— 


And these gentlemen are engaged in commerce— 
in the course of such commerce— 


And that which they arè doing is in the course of commerce 


either — 94 or indirectly to discriminate in price between different 
purchasers of commodities, which commodities are sold for use, con- 
sumption, or resale within the United States— 


And that is the case here— 
where the effect of such discrimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce, 

That clause is turned over by the provisions of section 11 
of the Clayton bill to the Trade Commission, and the Trade 
Commission has found this discrimination in price, and has 
found that that discrimination in price is ruinous; that it has 
driven out of business many of these concerns; and that it is 
going to greatly injure other concerns. 

I do not agree to the logic of the Senator that the language of 
this act is so constructed that it does not reach discrimination 
in prices at all. I think it does reach that discrimination. 
Neither do I agree with his doctrine that the phrase “ unfair 
practices” does not cover these particular acts that the com- 
mission has reported have taken place, unless, indeed, the Sen- 
ator is prepared to take the position that the phrase “ unfair 
Practices“ really is what it was denounced as being in the de- 
bates on the Federal Trade Commission bill, and which I said in 
those debates was the case, namely, a phrase without any real 
meaning. But I was overruled in that. The Senate and the 
entire Congress took the other view, the majority of them; so 
that you have that expression and you have these laws. 

Now, here is what I want done: Under the law the Federal 
Trade Commission can issue an order commanding these con- 
spirators—and it has found the conspiracy—these violators of 
the law—and it has found the violation—to desist in their evil 
practices. If they do not desist, then the Trade Commission has 
the right to file a proceeding in the Federal courts, and in that 
proceeding the interested parties may come in and be heard. 
But the Federal Trade Commission has never issued any such 
order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. REED. All that I am asking in this resolution is that 
the Federal Trade Commission shall be directed to tell us 
why it has not issued the order. If the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shall come to the Senate and say that it has no au- 
thority, no right, and no power, and that the issuance of an 
order therefore would be a thing beyond its jurisdiction, we 
will know at least the opinion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. In a moment I will yield to the Senator—and we. 
will be in a position to understand either one of two things: 
Whether the Federal Trade Commission is fulfilling its mission 
and duty under the law, or, upon the contrary, we will be given 
to understand that the law is lame and ineffective and that 
the commission really has no powers of any considerable vaiue, 
and we will have the information upon which to base future 
legislation. i 

Nothing that I haye said in my remarks or in this resoiution 
constitutes a reflection upon the Federal Trade Commission, 
unless it be a refiection to state that the commission has re- 
ported in a certain manner, and the law is thus and so, and 
the inquiry arises why some action has not been taken. I want 
to give the Federal Trade Commission a fair show; but I say 
now, since the matter is up for comment, that a commission 
that has taken 12 months to report a state of facts that ought 
to have been found in 30 days and that finally ends by telling 
us that it can do nothing either needs more power or else we 
do not need the commission. 
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I now yiéld to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri, 
with his usual skill In argument, uses words which he may be- 
lieve are the equivatent of the words used it the statute, but 
which in my opinion bear no relation whatever to the words used 
in the statute. I rose to call his attention to the fact that we 
had not intrusted the Federal Trade Commission with the sup- 
pression of unfair practices in business; and no one, I think, 
who was or is friendly to the law, has ever so contended. The 
words used are “unfair methods of competition.” There are a 
thousand vicious practices in business. f 

Mr. REED. That are not methods? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Again the Senator from Missouri either 
does not understand what I say, or he does not understand what 
he is saying. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps I do not understand either. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may be so; I do not know. However, 
I acquit the Senator from Missouri of any want of comprehen- 
sion or skill in determining the value of words. The statute 
does not say “unfair methods,” even in business. It says 
“unfair methods of competition in business.” 

Now, it is palpable that we did not give to the commission 
this power with the expectation that through these words we 
could cure all the evils and dishonesties of business. No one 
ever dreamed of it, and I think the Recorp will show that no 
one ever asserted it. I repeat that in my judgment there is 
nothing in the report of the commission or in the facts which 
would convict these companies of unfair methods of competition, 
although the record is amply conclusive that they have violated 
in the most flagrant way a still more stringent statute, and one 
really of much wider operation, namely, the antitrust law. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no right to do so. I am on the floor 
at the pleasure of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. NELSON. With the permission of the Senator from 
Missouri, then, I want to correct the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Minnesota always does 
that. 

Mr. NELSON. No; I sometimes attempt it, but not very stc- 
cessfully. I call the attention of the Senator to section 11 of 
the Clayton Act: 

That authority to enforce compliance with sections 2, 3, 7, and 8 of 
this act by the persons re toe A subject thereto is hereby vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission where applicable to common car- 
riers, in the Federal Reserve Board where applicable to banks, banking 
associations, and trust companies, and in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion where applicable to all other character of commerce, to be exer- 
cised as follows. d 

And then it proceeds. Now, section 2, over which they are 
given jurisdiction in the Clayton Act, reads as follows—the 
Senator from Missouri has already called attention to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have read it twice. J 

Mr. NELSON. Well, that is as though it were incorporated 
in the original act creating the commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. They have jurisdiction in all cases where 
there is a discrimination in prices. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why, certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. And the Senator admits that there has been 
discrimination? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I did not admit it. On the contrary, 
I said that the report did not show any discrimination. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator said the report did not show it, 
but he admitted that it might exist. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may possibly exist; I do not know. I 
did not admit it, however, because I do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. NELSON. I think it is a matter of common knowledge 
that there has been such a discrimination. : 

Mr. REED, Let me read this to the Senator, if he thinks 
there is any doubt about it. I read from the report of the 
commission. 

Conditions in the newspaper-publishing business were reported by the 
commission in March as serious, and they continue to be serious. 
Within the year prices to large consumers of print paper have been 
advanced from about $40 per ton to over $60 and $70 per ton, and in 
some cases even up to $90 per ton— 

There is a difference among large consumers of $30 a ton 


Also, by concerted action, the terms of contracts have been so 
changed as to shift a considerable financial burden from the manufac- 
turers to the publishers. To some of the larger newspapers of the 
country this price increase means, in some instances, an Increase in 
paper cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars. This in many cases 
will not only cause the loss of profits for the year but a serious finan- 
cial embarrassment of the publication itself. J 

The smaller publishers have been forced to pay pia as high as 
$150 and $180 per ton. In addition to the above increase of prices 


among publishers of minor dailies and weeklies, it is complain 


e 
to survive. 


most serious! 

daily publications of the country particularly serve a 

— ad in the dissemination of facts and in the creation 

ent public opinion, and such disaster as im by reason of this 
crease in the price of news-print paper makes the question one of 

great public concern. 

Mr. President, the whole of the report is consistent with that 
statement, and the other report filed by the commission 1s 
consistent with it. For instance, in the report it is stated that 
the newspapers of the country have been robbed—it does not 
use that language, and I must be very accurate when I am 
quoting anything, I observe, with the Senator from Iowa in the 
humor he is this morning, so I will say this is my language— 
but they estimate that over $17,000,000 of additional profits have 
been taken out by the manufacturers in the last year by reason ` 
of these Illegal practices. Then they state: 

The efforts of the commission to restore competitive conditions in 
the 5 industry expeditiously and to arbitrate and effectively 
project a price for news-print paper have failed. N 

Now, it is a little curious to know why they were making an 
effort to restore competitive conditions if they had no authority 
or jurisdiction under the Jaw to enter upon that field of 
activity. à 

It seems that the argument of the Senator from Iowa amounts 
to this: That when there are a lot of print-paper manufacturers 
engaged in competing with each other, if they should enter into 
any kind of an arrangement to restrict commerce, it would be 
within the jurisdiction of this commission, and they could stop 
it; but if they all enter the combination, thereupon, the iniquity 
having been consummated or the conspiracy having been made 
complete, so that it is in thorough working order, competition 
having actually ceased, the jurisdiction and authority of the 
commission to protect us in any way has likewise ceased. Now, 
if that is a correct exposition of the law, then there ought to be 
an amendment to the law; and I am asking for this commission 
to tell us why it has not proceeded. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is not my exposition; it is the Sena- 
tor’s. 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, if it is not the Senator’s, of course I 
am in the intellectual subcellar. I can not understand the 
Senator. He states that I am not capable of that, nor capable, 
hardly, of understanding myself; but he will find some difficulty 
in explaining to the people of the United States that this Trade 
Commission is a virile, living, forceful thing, and that it can 
not reach a condition such as I have spoken of and such as it 
reports. 

The other proposition is “unfair practices.” The Senator 
objects to the term I use there. Speaking offhand, I believe 
I said “ unfair practices,” and I believe that the correct phrase, 
the one that I should have employed, is “unfair methods of 
competition in commerce.” Now, of course there is a whole lot 
of difference between unfair practices in competition in com- 
meree and unfair methods of competition in commerce. It would 
require an expert, I think, to find any real difference in the two 
words. 

I repeat, Mr. President, as this matter is to go over, this is 
what I want fo get at. I have no desire to injure the Trade 
Commission. It exists. My fight on it quit when it was created. 
I have no fight on it now. But whenever it is determined in the 
Senate that the Federal Trade Commission has no authority 
to reach such an outrageous condition as has been reported by 
that commission to exist in the present case, then I either want 
the law amended so that it shall be given some power, or £ 
want this country saved the expense of maintaining such a 
tribunal. 


The small weekly and 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I understand the resolution has gone 
over, and I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (S. 1553) 
to give effect to the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded 
at Washington August 16, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will say to the Senator from Arizona 
that I yielded the floor to the Senator from Missouri, who de- 
sired to continue his discussion. I rose to ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the so-called daylight-saving 
bill, which is Senate bill 1854. I was called out of the Chamber 


for a moment. i 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator has a right to the floor, 


I would net wish to take advantage of his temporary absence, 
Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Senator from Arizona very 
cordially. I ask unanimous consent 
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Mr. SMITH.of Arizona. In the meantime the Senator will 
let me give notice that I shall ask the Senate at the close of the 
session this evening to adjourn and not take a recess, and I 
shall move to take up for consideration in the morning hour 
to-morrow Senate bill 1553, to carry out the treaty of 1916. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of-the bill (S. 1854) to save daylight and to pro- 
vide standard time for the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NELSON. Let us hear the bill read. 

Mr. NEW. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. The morning 
business has not been concluded. 


CANTONMENT OF NINTH DIVISION. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if it be in order, I desire to call 
up Senate resolution 94, which I submitted yesterday, and I ask 
for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is in order. 

Mr, THOMAS. In the absence of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, I move that the resolution be re- 
ferred to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado moves 
that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask that the resolution may be read, so 
that the Senate may know what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. : 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 94, submitted yester- 
day by Mr. New, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, directed by 
the Senate of the United States, if not inconsistent with interests of 
the public service, to transmit to the Senate the reports of the board of 
officers appointed to select and designate the site for the cantonment 
of the ninth division, comprising the States of Indiana and Kentucky, 
together with the report and recommendations relating to its selection 
made by Gen. T. H. Barry, commanding general, Central Department, 
United States Army. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, this resolution, it will be noticed, 
calls for the submission of certain papers and certain reports 
to the Senate for which I think occasion has arisen. It is a 
fact that the ninth division for raising the National Army is 
composed of the States of Indiana and Kentucky, and I believe 
it is a fact that when the matter of selecting a site for the 
cantonment for the accommodation of the troops in that division 
was ordered a board of Army officers was appointed to consider 
those sites and recommend the adoption of one. This board, as 
I am reliably informed, did make a report to Gen. T. H. Barry, 
commanding the central division. My information is further to 
the effect that it recommended three sites in the State of Indiana 
in this order: First, Huntington; second, Terre Haute; and, 
third, Jeffersonville; that thereafter it named two sites in Ken- 
tucky, one at Lexington, and the other at Louisville, I am not 
certain of the order in which the two Kentucky sites were rec- 
ommended. 

Further, as I understand and believe to be the fact, Gen. Barry 
in submitting that report saw fit to differ with it and to recom- 
mend that Lexington be selected as the site. Later. when his 
report was submitted to the War Department, the whole question 
was taken up in the department, and the recommendation of all 
set aside and Louisville selected. But I believe it will be found 
to be the case, Mr. President, that Louisville was not recom- 
mended by any military authority up to the time when the re- 
port reached the department here in Washington. 

Mr, President, I want it to be strictly understood that I have 
no charges to make against anybody or against any site, but it 
is true that at least one very reliable newspaper in the State 
of Kentucky has made certain very direct charges against the 
Louisville site. I should like to read, for instance, just a line—I 
am not going to read much—from this paper. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What paper is it? af 

Mr. NEW. It is the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of June 17. It 
says: f 

Louisville counted on political influence and won. 
president of the board of trade, stated in interviews in the Loutsvil 
pes that Louisville’s victory “was due to ee a oy pecan SWAGAR 

HERLEY.” The Louisville Times, the half sister of the Courier-Journal, 
stated that Mr. SHERLEY “informed the War Department that he would 


not permit Louisville to be turned down,” with the q ‘ying phrase 
“when it had been shown that the city was in every way the best 


qualified for the camp.” 

Mr. President, Indiana wants to be a good loser. Up to this 
point Indiana has never entered into this controversy at all, but 
I believe it to be a fact, as I stated a few minutes ago, that three 
Indiana sites were named in preference to any of the Kentucky 
sites by this board appointed for the purpose. 


‘should never have been appointed. 


Mr. Sackett, the y 
e 


Mr. President, if that board of officers was incompetent, it 
If it was competent, its 
recommendation should have been approved. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. - 

Mr. JAMES. Upon what authority does the Senator make 
the statement to the Senate that the Army Board recommended 
three sites in Indiana as being preferable to that of Louisville? 

Mr. NEW. I have very excellent authority for it. 

Mr. JAMES. Would the Senator object to giving it? 

Mr. NEW. I would prefer at this time not to give it. 

Mr. JAMES. As the Senator prefers not to give the authority 
and as he has asked for this information, he ought to have 
awaited the disclosure of the report before he arraigns the War 
Department for making a selection that was not recommended., 

Mr. NEW. I have said, Mr. President, that I have no charges 
to make, but since the Senator has asked me for my authority 
I will state that I am that authority. I have seen that report, 
or what professes to be the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEW. I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The statute empowers the Secretary of War 
to determine the matter, does it not? In other words, the Sec- 
retary of War is not precluded from selecting Louisville as the 
site because some subordinate recommended another place, 
Mr. NEW. Oh, I think not. I think the Secretary of War has 
that authority. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from Indiana contend 
that the site at Louisville is not an appropriate place for the 
location of the cantonment? . 

Mr. NEW. _No, sir; the Senator from Indiana said 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from Indiana concede 
then that the action of the Secretary of War and the War De- 
partment in locating the cantonment for that district at the city 
of Louisville was in accordance with proper conduct? 

Mr. NEW. No; I do not make any such concession. 

Mr. ROBINSON.. But he does concede that it was an appro- 
priate place to locate it? 

Mr. NEW. If the Senator will permit me, I said that the 
Secretary of War has that authority. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I asked the Senator also if he concedes 
that the site at Louisville was an appropriate place for the loca- 
tion of the cantonment, and he said it was. 

Mr. NEW. Yes; under certain circumstances. 

5 — 5 ROBINSON. Will the Senator permit me another ques- 
on 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I assume the Senator was advocating and 
attempted to induce the War Department to locate the can- 
tonment in the State of Indiana. Is that correct? 

Mr. NEW. It was not. It is not correct. £ 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the Senator make any recommenda- 
tion or suggest to the War Department or to any officer who 
had the power to make the location? 

Mr. NEW. For the site in Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr, NEW. I did not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then the Senator in reading a newspaper 
report charges that the location of the cantonment at Louisville 
was due to undue influence, as I understand it, of the Repre- 
sentative from the Louisville district, Hon. Swacar SHERLEY, 


who is a Member at the other end of the Capitol. Was that 
the import of the Senator's charge? 
Mr. NEW. I did not understand the Senator. I was spoken 


to here and I did not understand just the way the Senator put 
the question. 

| Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator read some newspaper state- 
poent which I myself did not hear completely, but I understood 
the newspaper statement to contain a declaration that the loca- 
tion of the cantonment at Louisville was due to the influence 
of a Member of another branch of Congress. 

Mr. NEW. I did read such a statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator read that statement? 

Mr. NEW. I did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator make that charge? 

Mr. NEW. I said distinctly a minute ago that I did not make 
any charge. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator be kind enough to in- 
form the Senate why he read a statement of that sort unless 
he did mean to imply or charge that the Hon, Swacar SHERLEY 
had unduly influenced the department to make the location? 

Mr. NEW. I certainly will. 


— 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do it. I want to know. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President 5 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to say to the Senator from Indiana 
in regard to this matter that Representative SHERLEY has told 
me that never at any time did he make such a statement as 
was quoted here in the paper read by the Senator. Mr. 
Sum, and I get it from him direct, never asked the War 
Department or the Secretary of War that the cantonment 
should be located at Louisville unless the department found 
Louisville to be a suitable and desirable site. The statement 
quoted in the newspaper as coming from Mr. SHERLEY, he told 
me, was never at any time uttered by him, or anything like it. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I want to be absolutely fair in 
this matter. I wish to say that in a conversation I had with 
the Secretary of War after these charges were made the Secre- 
tary said to me that hearing from anonymous sources, not from 
this Lexington newspaper, but from anonymous sources, that 
complaint had been made of the insanitary condition of the 
Louisville site, he had had the War Department send an engi- 
neer officer there to make a report on it, and that that officer 
had gone and had come back and had made a report in favor of 
the site. 

I want to be fair to the Secretary, and I want to be fair to 
everybody else in what I have to say, and I repeat for the bene- 
fit of the Senator from Arkansas or anybody else that I have 
no specifie charges to make. 

But, Mr. President, here is an article printed by a reputable 
newspaper of orthodox Democratic politics in the State of Ken- 
tucky, which makes all the charges that I have spoken of here 
and a great many more} which for good reasons I am not going 
to quote or refer to at this time. 

But I think, Mr. President, in view of what has been said 
it is due to the Senate and due to the people whose boys are 
going to that camp site to know the facts about it. I wish to 
read one other article. The editor is a responsible man. He 
says: 

Under the circumstances of its location at Louisville citizens and 
officials of Lexington and 8 be County felt it their duty to call the 
attention of the Secretary of War to the facts, under the belief that 
they owed that obligation to the Secretary of War and to the men who 
will be sent to the camp, as every man owes an obligation in time of 
war. The editor of the Herald thoroughly approves that action, which 
he advised; he gladly assumes full responsibility and whatever of 
blame anyone may wish to pace upon him for that action. He stands 
ready to maintain his position before the bar of public een before 
a commission of Army officers, before the Secretary of War, if need 
be before the President or a congressional investigating committee. 

Mr. JAMES. If I understood the Senator correctly, he stated 
that he had seen the report of the Army board and that that 
report recommended three sites in Indiana as preferable to any 
site in Kentucky. 

Mr. NEW. Yes; I saw what purported to be the report of 
Gen. Barry transmitting the report of those officers. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator did not answer my question. Did 
that report recommend the sites in Indiana as preferable to 
those in Kentucky? 3 

Mr. NEW. Yes; it named them in order, first, second, and 
third, and then I have forgotten whether Louisville or Lexing- 
ton was fourth or Louisville or Lexington the fifth. I have for- 
gotten the order, in other words, in which they came. 

Mr. JAMES. Not that the site should be located in Indiana, 
but it made certain recommendations and as to Kentucky cer- 
tain others. 

Mr. NEW. I do not so recall it. 

Mr. JAMES. Did the Senator see the report of Gen. Barry? 

Mr. NEW. I did. I saw what purported to be his report. 

Mr. JAMES. I will say, Mr. President, that the Senator was 
much more fortunate in seeing the reports of Army officers and 
generals and those in the War Department than I have been. 
I was informed that those reports had not been made public. I 
was not allowed to see the reports, but, on the contrary, I was 
given to understand that those reports were confidential com- 
munications and would not be made public, because if they would 
give publicity to statements as to why one locality was not the 
proper place for the building of a cantonment and why another 
was it would tend to disturb conditions and bring criticism 
and probably cast a reflection unjustly upon localities. 

Mr, NEW. Ihave not said where or under what circumstanées 
I saw that reporf. I repeat that I saw it. 

Mr. President, with further reference to this matter this paper 
goes into great detail. It says that the Louisville site is in- 
sanitary, It quotes engineers, not Army engineers to be sure, 
but private engineers, as reporting that it is insanitary; it 
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speaks of it as ground good for snipe hunting, and says that if 
that site is occupied by troops this fall and winter it will be noth- 
ing much better than a mudhole, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. President, I do not know that that is true : 

Mr. JAMES. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. NEW. I do not say that it is true, but if the Senator from 
Kentucky will allow me to proceed for just a moment—— 

Mr. JAMES. Very well. 

Mr. NEW. This is true, Mr. President, that a good many 
thousands of young men from the State of Indiana, which I have 
the honor in part to represent here, are going into that camp 
within the next few days, comparatively, to stay there for a good 
many months. They are willing to go into this war, to death, 
if necessary; they will ask no ial favors, and particularly 
those troops that are going from Indiana; but, Mr. President, 
they are entitled to the best that the Government of the United 
States can give them in the way of camp sites; and I, for one, 
should feel that I was recreant to a trust if I did not do the 
best I possibly could as a man and as a Senator to see that that 
right is secured to them. I once more repeat, I have no charges 
to make against the sanitary condition of that site or anything 
of that sort; I do not know these things to be true; but here 
is a responsible newspaper, a responsible editor, making all 
sorts of charges, of which those that I have mentioned here are 
but a small part, and calling for a congressional investigation. 
I think that if a commotion exists in the State of Kentucky over 
the rivalry between two points—Louisville and Lexington—as 
to which should have had that camp site, that it is all unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as both of them came secondary to three sites in 
the State of Indiana, which were recommended in preference to 
either of those two. 

Mr, JAMES. Mr. President, that is really the reason for 
the Senator’s resolution, as I take it; but I want to ask the 
Senator this question: Is it not true that, after this complaint 
was made as to the Louisville site being insanitary, the Secre- 
tary of War, before he finally nude this location, directed Gen. 
Gorgas to send his Army physicians there to make a thorough 
and complete investigation as to the sanitation of the site, and 
that they reported that it was as good as could be found in 
Kentucky? 0 

Mr. NEW. Les. 

Mr. JAMES. And, of course, that means better than could 
be found anywhere in Indiana. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEW. The Secretary of War dealt in facts and not in 
fancies or vagaries, Mr. President; and up to a certain point 
he did tell me what the Senator from Kentucky states, and I 
so stated here in my remarks a little while ago. I said I 
wanted to be fair in this matter, and I do; but, Mr. President, 
as I said, there are a good many other things in connection with 
this matter which have been charged. I therefore think it is 
due to the Senate, I think it is due to the people of Indiana, to 
the people of the country, and to the boys who will be sent to 
this camp that we should know the facts. If these newspaper 
charges are true, let us know it; if they are untrue, let us quiet 
the apprehensions of the people who have been aroused by them, 
and who at this time are justly apprehensive, by disproving 
them before a congressional investigating committee, if neces- 
sary; but let us have the facts. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, before the Senator from Colo- 
rado makes his statement, if he will permit me, I desire to say 
that, so far as I am concerned—and I am satisfied I speak for 
my colleague [Mr. BECKHAM] and for the Representative 
from Kentucky, Mr. SHerrey—we have not the slightest ob- 
jection, as I feel that no one in Louisville or in Lexington, and 
no one in the State of Kentucky has, to the fullest and most 
complete investigation that the Senate desirgs to make in re- 
gard to this matter. If the Senate wishes to undertake to in- 
vestigate all of these rivalries, where one of the defeated wants 
to bring before Congress his complaint, we have not the slight- 
est objection to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think this resolution 
ought to be entertained. It may be entirely agreeable to the 
Senators from the two States interested in the purpose of 
the resolution that it should be adopted, but I object to it be- 
cause it relates to a subject of nationai importance and because, 
if adopted, it will operate as a precedent for the introduction 
and adoption of similar resolutions designed for the investiga- 
tion of the conduct of the War Department in its selection of 
cantonments for the other districts into which the United States 
has been divided for military purposes. 

Mr. President, we are in the midst of a great war, and our 
first duty is to organize and equip our Army, and to do so as 
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rapidly and as efficiently as possible. The very first step that 
must be taken, and which has been taken, is the selection of 
points where the training camps are to be erected, because every 
one of them has to be built. The work of construction is from 
the ground upwards; we have ‘no structures, no cantonments 
anywhere of sufficient dimensions to accommodate thirty-seven 
er thirty-eight thousand men, that being approximately the 
number into which each of our units is to be divided. The con- 
struction is, therefore, a most Herculean task even for a nation 
with our resources. The work must necessarily be carried on 
with a speed and an energy that ‘minimize the important ques- 
tion of cost, and certainly which minimize the question of loca- 
tions after they are made. 

Mr. President, we have got to trust somebody in making these 
Selections. That responsibility has been given to the Secretary 
of War and those under him. I am satisfied that these authori- 
ties have done the best they could. My State was an active 
bidder for ene of these cantonments. ‘The chambers of com- 
merce of the various cities finally united upon Colorado Springs, 
whose advantages of location the entire country knows, and 
which would have made a most admirable point for the mobi- 
lization of the unit of which the State of Colorado forms a part. 
The selection of the cantonment was fixed at Fort Riley, Kans. 
Our people protested in some degree, but not to the extent of 
calling the subject to the attention of Congress. I am sorry 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has seen fit to do so 
in this instance, because, Mr. President, the dissatisfaction 
which necessarily results and the disappointment which ensues 
in every community which is an aspirant for favors like this, 
and which has failed to get them, will necessarily and naturally 
find expression in the desire for a congressional investigation, 
once the first step has been taken. What will be the result? 
While we are mobilizing our armies, while we are drafting 
our young men, while we are putting up structures, while we 
ought to be bending every energy toward the work of efficient 
preparation, we are going to he engaged in a lot of miserable 
wrangles with regard to the motives which finally actuated the 
powers that be in their selection of certain places and in their 
rejection of others. It is unseemly at this time, Mr. President; 
it is wrong; and I hope the Senate will meet the first effort to 
carry out such an investigation by denying it, by rejecting the 
resolution altogether. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, as my colleague [Mr. Jasres] 
has stated, I have no objection to the passage of this resolution, 
nor do I, nor does anyone whom I represent, object to the fullest 
inguiry into this matter. 3 

It is true, Mr. President, that there have been some very keen 
rivalries about the selection of sites for the location of the mili- 
tary cantonments, The War Department undoubtedly had a 
very difficult and a very serious task to perform in selecting the 
proper places, with due regard to all of the conditions necessary 
in establishing such cantonments. 

The charges which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has 
read from a Kentucky newspaper were laid before the War 
Department prior to a final decision being rendered selecting. 
Louisville as one of the sites; and, as I am informed, the Secre- 
tary of War, through the medical branch of the service, sent 
qualified experts to Louisville te make a ‘thorough inspection. in 
addition to the investigation which had already been made. 
This board reported back to the Secretary of War that in the 
matter of sanitation and in other respects the site at Louisville 
was suitable for the purpose contemplated. 

There were several Kentucky towns seeking the location of 
this cantonment, the chief of them being Louisville and Lexing- 
ton. The rivalry between those two communities was very 
active, and as between them my colleague and I took no part. 
We were anxious to see one of these cantonments located in Ken- 
tucky, and we believed that both of these places were admirably 
adapted for such a-purpose. 

It seems that Indiana also had some aspirants for this canton- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that in Indiana is already located 
an Army post or camp, Fort Benjamin Harrison, where many 
thousands of men are new being trained as officers. There is 
also located in that State a quartermaster's depot, at Jefferson- 
ville. I can see that, other things ‘being equal, and Kentucky 
presenting a site that was suitable for such a purpose, the War 
Department might well have selected a location in Kentucky as 
the site of a cantonment in preference to Indiana. 

Mr. President, I do not care ‘to take up any more of the time 
of the Senate in the discussion of this matter. I do not think 
it is of sufficient importance. I have never had the opportunity 
of seeing the report, as the Senator from Indiana has; but 
I do not object, if the Senate wishes to dignify this resolution 
with such importance, te having it pass and request a report 


from the Secretary of War, so far as he can, with due regard to 
the public service, make such report. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I tried to make it clear when I 
was on my feet a short while age that Indiana did not enter 
into this protest at all until after it was lodged by Lexington 
against Louisville. Indiana is a good loser, when it comes to 
that. She wants to play the game fairly, but she wants the 
game played fairly all around. She will play fairly with any- 
bedy any kind of a game in which she engages. 

Just a word, Mr. President, about Indiana in this connection. 
I want to call attention to the fact that Indiana in the great 
emergency which now confronts us was the first State to report 
to the Provost Marshal General of the Army that her machinery 
for bringing into being the army under the conscription law 
was in working order and that she was ready to proceed. She 
is not less than fourth among all the States in having furnished 
volunteers for the Regular Army; and Indiana's place generally 
is second to no State in the country, so far as her record is 
concerned. But, Mr, President, a State with that record is enti- 
tled to absolute fairness when it comes to the selection of a 
site for a cantonment for the Army. If it be true that a board 
of Army officers, appointed by the authority, of course, of the 
Secretary of War, as all such authority comes ultimately from 
him, acting without prejudice, recommended three Indiana 
sites before recommending any sites in any other State, I think 
that Indiana can claim in fairness that she should have had that 
cuntonment. That, however, is not now the point. 

Mr. JAMES. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, perhaps what we need in a case like that, of a recommenda- 
tion of three Indiana sites over these in Kentucky, would be an 
investigation of the board that made such a report. 

Mr. NEW. Possibly the Senator is right, and I will amend 
my resolution so as to ask for that investigation, if the Senator 
prefers. What I want to secure is all the facts; that is all. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senate is at all concerned in the competition between States as 
to the location of these cantonments or camp sites. I think the 
question the Senate should be deeply interested in, so as to 
avoid any controversies in the future, is whether or not these, 
sites are healthful. In the Spanish-American War there was a 
camp site located a few miles from this Capitol, at Falls Church, 
Va., known as Camp Alger. When the medical officers tested 
the wells at that site, as I remember, 9 out of 12 were found to 
contain typhoid bacilli. 5 

I think the people of this country are deeply interested as to 
whether or not the locations selected by the War Department 
are healthful, and that is the principle involved in this resolu- 
tion. I think, therefore, it is very important for the Senate to 
ascertain what the report of these officers, particularly the medi- 
cal officers, was as to the healthfulness of this location. I agree 
with the Senator from Colorado 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kixd in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Probably the Senator was not in the Chamber 
at the time, but the Senator from Indiana himself stated that 
the Medical Department, under the direction of Gen. Gergas, 
had decided, after an investigation, thorough and complete, that 
the Louisville site was a thoroughly sanitary site. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, as I read the reso- 
lution, it does not raise the question of the selection of this 
camp site; it simply calls for the papers connected therewith 
and the reports of the officers, including the medical officers, so 
that the Senate may satisfy itself as te the report of those offi- 
cers, particularly the medical officers. 

I think the resolution ought to be adopted to show the coun- 
try that the Senate is interested in the healthfulness of the 
camp sites and in the proper administration of the War Depart- 
ment, particularly the medical branch of the service, in connec- 
tion with the selection of camp sites. 

Mr. WEEKS and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, ; 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has correctly stated the case 
when he says that the Senate is net interested in a controversy 
between the States of Indiana and Kentucky or between two 
cities in the State of Kentucky as to the location ef one of these 
camps; but it is interested In having the camps located in 
healthful places; and, more than that, this is one of the first of 
many similar resolutions which are likely to be introduced. We 
are engaged in the expenditure ef enormous amounts of money, 
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Local rivalries and other considerations are going to be acute, 
and they are going to be brought to the attention of Congress, 
and there are going to be charges of unfairness—charges which 
should be answered for the protection of the public officers who 
have in charge the carrying out of the law in such cases. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask whether any of these officers 
have objected to answering the charges? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not aware that they have. It is a ques- 
tion of the passage of a resolution to investigate the matter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I was not in the Chamber when the reso- 
lution was read. After the Senator finishes I will ask that it be 
read, 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that I stated that I had not the slightest objection 
to the fullest and most thorough investigation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Oh, I am sure the Senator has not, 

Mr. JAMES. And my colleague (Mr. BeckHan] stated the 
same thing. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. I am sure of that. 

Mr. JAMES. I did not want the Senator to get the impres- 
sion that the Senators from Kentucky were undertaking to 
prevent any investigation or to keep the Senate from having 
all of the recommendations made in regard to this site. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I am quite sure that neither the Senators 
from Kentucky nor any other Senator would have any objection. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not know anything about 
this case, but I think here is a good opportunity to make an 
investigation and answer what seem to be public charges and 
to discourage, if it is needed, the same kind of an attempt 
being made in case there is not a sound foundation for the 
charges being made. We will have a multitude of similar cases 
unless we indicate a willingness to investigate and get at the 
real facts. For that reason it seems to me that this resolution 
ought to be passed unanimously, and let us find out whether 
there is any basis for the contention that is made. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that I have 
absolute faith in the skill and the learning of the Chief Sur- 
geon of the Army, and I have absolute faith in his integrity. 
I believe that the Army generally are, avoiding the mistakes 
and the pitfalls that the country suffered from in 1898. I 
think every precaution is being @aken to preserve the health 
of the Army, and it is very proper that it should. 

I do not know anything about the facts upon which this 
resolution is based or the facts that inspired it, but I sin- 
cerely hope that no objection will be made to its passage, that 
it will be permitted to pass and let the sunlight of publicity 
blot out every possible cloud that might rest upon the conduct 
of the officers of the Army and the country generally. 

Personally I want to repeat I have absolute faith in the 
integrity, the patriotism, the skill and the accomplishments of 
the Chief Surgeon of the Army, and I do not believe he would 
consent to the selection of any camp that did not have all that 
is necessary in the way of pure water and pure air and every- 
thing else necessary to the preservation of the health of the 
Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEGALIZING STANDARD TIME, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I now renew my request 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1854, 
commonly called the daylight-saving bill, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1854) to save day- 
light and to provide standard time for the United States, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
with an amendment. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose of estab! the stand- 
ard time of the United States, the territory of continental United States 


shall be divided into five zones in the manner hereinafter provided. 
The standard time of the first zone shall be based on the mean astro- 


Alaska, on 
each zone shall be defined by an order of the 
conyenlence of 


That the limits o 


ree. 
. Commerce Commission, having regard for 
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commerce and the existing junction points and division points of com- 
mon carriers engaged in commerce between the several States and with 
foreign nations, and such order may be modified from time to time. 

Src. 2. That within the ctive zones created under the authority 
hereof the standard time of the zone shall govern the movement of all 
common carriers engaged in commerce between the several States or 
between a State and any of the Territories of the United States, or be- 
tween a State or the Territory of Alaska and any of the insular posses- 
sions of the United States or any foreign country. In all statutes 
orders, rules, and regulations relating to the time of performance ot 
any act by any officer or department of the United States, whether in 
the legislative, executive, or judicial branches of the Government, or 
relating to the time within which any rights shall accrue or determine, 
or within which any act shall or shall not be performed by any person 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, it shall be understood 
and intended that the time shall be the United States standard time of 
the zone within which the act is to be performed. 

Sec. 3. That at 2 o'clock a. m. of the last Sunday in April of each 
year the standard time of each zone shall be advanced one hour, and 
at 2 o’clock a. m. of the last Sunday in September in each year the 
standard time of each zone shall, by the retarding of one ‘hour, be re- 
turned to the mean astronomical time of the degree of longitude govern- 
ing said zone, so that between the last Sunday In ‘Aprit at 2 o'clock 
a. m. and the last Sunday in September at 2 o'clock a. m. in each year 
the standard time in each zone shall be one hour in advance of the 
mean eo ere time of the degree of longitude governing each zone, 
respectively. 

“Src. 4. That the standard time of the first zone shall be known and 
designated as United States standard eastern time; that of the second 
zone shall be known andsdesignated as United States standard central 
time; that of the third zone shall be known and designated as United 
States standard mountain time; that of the fourth zone shall be known 
and designated as United States standard Pacific time: and that of 
sae EEU KODE shall be known and designated as United States standard 

AskA me. 

Sec. 5. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee reports one 
amendment to the bill, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to insert a new sec- 
tion after section 4, as follows: 

Sec. 5. That this act take effect and be in force from and after 
January 1, 1918. 

And the numbering of section 5 is changed to 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
know what effect that amendment will have on the changing of 
the time in April? As I understand the reading of the bill—I 
have not examined it before—we have a certain system of time 
taking effect on the Ist of April. Now, what will be in effect 
on the Ist of January, 1918, for instance? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The only effect will be to postpone the 
operation of the bill until next year. The reason the amend- 
ment was reported by the committee is that in all probability 
the bill will not become law until some time during the month 
of July or during the month of August; and it was not therefore 
thought of sufficient importance to require the changes that the 
bill contemplates in the advancement of the clock to be made 
this year. 

The bill merely accomplishes two purposes. It enacts into 
law the existing standard of time, which now, has no authority 
of law except by action of the legislatures in a few States. 
The present standard of time was adopted by general agreement 
and at the instance of the railroads in 1883. In addition to 
making the present measurement of time the legal standurd, the 
act provides that for the period indicated in section 3 of the bill 
the clock shall be advanced, commencing on the last Sunday in 
April of each year and ending with the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber of that year. Now, since the bill probably can not become 
a law before some time in July or August, the committee thought 
it well not to undertake to put it into effect this year. 

The only opposition to the bill that has arisen came from cer- 
tain representatives of the railroads—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I may save the 
Senator a whole lot of time. I am just asking for information, 
not in opposition to the bill at all. If the bill goes into effect 
on the ist of January, 1918, will there be any change in our 
system of time until April 1? 

Mr. ROBINSON. None whatever. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been so closely tied up with the Finance 
Committee that it has been impossible for me to take the Senate 
Calendar and give it due consideration. Therefore I must ad- 
mit that I have not even read the bill, and I do not know what 
its provisions are; but, as I understand, the first change is to 
take-place in April, and instead of calling it 7 o’clock in the 
morning you will call it 6 o'clock in the morning, but it is the 
same time of day. 

Now, I will ask the Senator how it will operate on the rail- 
roads? For instance, they have their printed times of arrival 
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and departure. Does the railroad have to have a new time 
table every time the change is made, or what are the require- 
ments under the bill in that particular? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I started to state a moment 
ago that the only objection that has been made to this bill was 
presented to the committee by a representative of some of the 
railroads. He suggested that the passage of this bill might oc- 
casion some confusion, some inconvenience, and perhaps. might 
be the cause of accidents in some cases, by reason of the failure 
of the railroads to promptly adjust the operation of their trains 
to the change in time. Asa matter of fact, however, it does not 
change the hours of labor, which, of course, the Senator from 
Utah quickly comprehends: It simply provides that at a given 
time the clock shail be advanced one hour, for the purpose, of 
course, of obtaining more daylight. 

In my fudgment—and it was the judgment of the committee, 
which gave very careful consideration td the matter, and espe- 
cially to the suggestions that were made by the representatives 
of the railroads—it will occasion some little inconvenience ; but 
in view of the very large economic value which the bill has, 
the suving that will result in fuel, lights, and the conservation 
of time for all classes of laborers throughout the country, that 
difticulty is more than offset by the advantages of the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It seems to me that what the Senator from 
Utun wants to know is whether the railroads will have to re- 
print their time-tables Is that it? N 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it seems to me that they will have to. 

Mx. KELLOGG. No; they do not have to. They simply give 
au order, in advance of the date; that at a certain time all the 
railro:ud clocks shall be moved forward one hour. They do not 
ebnnve their time-tables at all; and that is all there is to it, so 
far us they are concerned. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, in practical operation there is 
valus in the suggestion of the Senator from Utah. In practical 
operation it does not work out as simply as appears from the 
statement which the Senator from Minnesota has so clearly 
rc. In praetical operation you will find that a train that 
started out at 8 o'cloek on the morning before the change is 
made is required to change its time one hour while it is on its 
route: und it will oecasion some inconvenience and confusion— 
the o is no eséaping that conclusion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But they do not have to reprint all the time- 
tables. = 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, no; certainly not. I thought my ex- 
plangmtion made that clear—that they merely change their 
clocks, ns it is anticipated other people will do, and get to work 
an hour earlier, and finish work an hour earlier, during the 
summer months, 

I want to say to the Senator from Utah, while this does not 
be: directly upon the question which he is asking, and which 
I have answered in the only way that I think it can be an- 
swere, that this subject hns been under investigation not only 
in the United States but in foreign countries. Great Britain, 
Gerummnx. France, Italy, Austria, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Portugal, Australia, and Iceland have all adopted sub- 
stantially the provisions of this bill; and in the British Parlia- 
ment a very valuable report was made which is made available 
to the Senate and to the committee through investigations, I 
think. of the Boston Chamber of Commeree. I am going to ask 
to print that in the Recorp in connection with my remarks, if 
there be no objection, It goes into the subject very fully, and 
explains the very great advantages of the bill. The report 
states there that in these foreign countrfes practically no difi- 
culty has occurred in the matter of the operation of the rail- 
roads, although the case might be slightly different here on 
account of the transcontinental lines and the greater length of 
the railroads in the United States. The only objection that could 
possibly be urged to the bill is the one which is implied in the 
question of the Senator from Utah; and as I stated a while ago, 
that objection is net sufficient. to overeome the advantages which 
patently appear from a consideration of the bill. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce also made a very 
full investigation of this subject and published a report which is 
very vulunble and interesting. It is almost amazing to know 
the economies that are conserved in foreign countries by the 
passage: of legislation of this sort, and which we hope will be 
brought about in the United States if this bill becomes a law. 
I ask that that report may be printed in the Recorp also, 

I have had a thousand telegrams. and letters concerning this 
bill. As I was chairman of the subeommittee that considered 
it the communications were addressed to me, More than a 
hundred boards of trade and chambers of commerce have in- 


study of the question in 1908 and 1909 


vestigated the measure and reported favorably upon it. In 
addition to that nearly all the representatives of snch bodies 
in the United States have strongly indorsed the bill. some of 
them appearing before the committee. I have received only 
oae peser in opposition to it and at least a thousand in favor 
of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks to have certain data printed in the Recorp in connection 
with his remarks. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE DAYLIGHT-SAVING PEAN as A Wan MEASURE. 


I. TH @DAYLIGHT-SAVING PLAN WAS ADOPTED AS A WAR MEASURE BY GREAT 
BRITAIN, GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, AUSTRIA, HOLLAND, DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY, SWEDEN, PORTUGAL, AUSTRALIA, AND ICELAND, 

The year 1916 was the first year of operation of the plan in all but 
the last two cohntries, which adopted the pian this years 
A committee of the House of Commons, ann Dace x prelimina 
„report. vorab daylight- 

bill, Glym the results e z 3 
“To promote greater use ght. for recreative rposes. 

EA essen the use of houses licensed for the sale of intoxicating 


i; To facilitate the training of the territorial force. 
To benefit the physique, general health, and welfare of all classes 
of 2 5 8 k 11 
„To reduce the industri commercial, ? 
artifvial tent: A ercial, and domestic expenditure on 
“That the object of the bill, which is desirable and would benefit the 
communi „ can not be attained without legislation. 
M ana iL, 8 n es so of oo boar in mig and a simi- 
one hour in 
. ptember e st mode of attaining 


II, REASONS WHY DAYLIGHT SAVING WAS ADOPTED AS A WAR MEASURE, 
A. Economy: In consumption of coal, oil, gas, light, etc. 
ENGLAND. 


1. The savings in the use of artificial light and fuel to produce this 
in England were estimated as $2,500,000 — the summer eny yS alone, 
(Parliamentary Debates, House oe Commons, vol. 82, No. 89, p. 304.) 

2. Mr. Hanbury Thomas, of the Sheffield United Gas Co., has, sug- 
gested that a general estimate for the whole country can be arrived at 
from the figures of actual saving in coal given in the replies from those 
undertakings who. use coal and no other fuel, on the following plan: 

he amount of coal stated by such underta: (28 in number) to 
have been saved as a direct result of summer time, works out in the 
aggregate at 1.449 per cent of the total annual quantity carbonized by 
them. The total quantity of coal used by all 806 undertakings in the 
United Kingdom in 1915 was, in round Nirea, 18,000,000 tons. Reckon- 
ing 1.449 per cent of those figures, therefore, the saving in coal affected 
by gas undertakings in the United Kingdom as a result of the four and 
one-half months of summer time — . — put at about 260,000 tons. 

Further, applying the same percen to the total annual sum spent 
by consumers on gas (reck on the total annual sales of gas under- 
takings, at 38. per 1,000 cubic feet) the saving in expenditures to con- 
sumers works out at about £473,000. 

These estimates can not, of course, be regarded as anything but con- 
jectural; but they represent the best that can be done with the: figures, 
and are not perhaps very far wide of the mark. 

13 summer time committee, England, February, 1917, p. 12. 

he e Sf trad committee heard from over 46 anke elec- 
trical light undertakings, from 50 to 60 private companies, and from 11 
electric power companies, 

The estimates of the reduction in consumption of electric light vary 
8 widely—from 1.25 per in cent in one case to 55 per cent. 

he returns of the power companies give a mean uction of 26 per 
cent for lighting purposes. 

‘Thirty-eight private companies furnished figures giving an estimate of 
rh oor varying from 10 to 41 per cent, the mean for the 38 being 23 
per cen’ 

Sixty-four e undertakings give a mean reduction of 18.3 per 
cent in units used for lighting. 

Grapes summer time committee, England, February, 1917, p. 10.) 

According to E. Houghton Fry, secretary committee for regulation 
of petroleum Ad erin the economy affected the daylight-saving act 
in consumption of illuminating oils in England was 21 per cent of the 
consumptlön for the year, i. e, about 11.500 tons. 

“This seems to be a very modest proportion, but it should be re- 
membered that 11,500 tons represents two journeys by an oil tanker, 
which would occupy approximately fonr months, and this saving, there- 
fore, can by no means be regarded as negligible. In fact, owing to 
the shortnze that is at present being experienced in these vessels the 
result is a very welcome one.” 

5. The following data is taken from the report of the Association of 
the Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom on the summer-time 
act of 1916. These statements are ificant in view of the large 
amount of daylight which England ordinarily has. 

All the cham report that the operation of the act has resulted 
in a considerable saving in artificial ight. The saving has been some- 
what reduced by the fact that overtime has been worked in all centers, 
while the lighting restriction has probably increased it. Notwith- 
standing these factors the chambers are of the opinion that there has 
a considerable saving.. In a few cases figures have been given, as 
‘ollows : 2 

Belfast: Resulted in very appreciable saving of artificial light. 
This has been ved by decreased revenue of municipal lighting au- 
thorities. In Belfast the consumption of gas was less by 51 per cent 
than in the same months of 1915, while in electricity there was a 
saving of 2 per cent. 

Blackburn: Decrease in gas consumption in Blackburn 8.19 per cent 
as compared with similar period in previous years. This is equal to 
a saving in coal of 1,710 tons. Consumption of electricity decreased 
by 20 or 25 per cent in the case of large shops. 

Edinburgh: Saving in city of Edinburgh considerably exceeded 


0,000. 
The 8 are given: 
f) Large pr establishment, working all night, 13) per cent. 


ect, 


otel, 9 per cent. 


b reve cd 
c) Another large hotel, 6 per cent. 
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ANE sth ida of gas reduced by 8 per cent, equal in money to 
over <b. » 

(e) Electric light used decreased by 3 per cent, though this to some 
extent may have been due to police regulations. 

Manchester: The act did result in a saving of the tion of 
gas in Manchester. The decrease between 6 p. m. and a. m, 
amounted to 134,000,000 cnbic feet, equal*to 2 per cent on the annual 
acter age gE or equivalent to 11,000 tons of coal. In residential dis- 
tricts the electric light used was decreased by about 15 per cent on a 
previous year. 

Ne rt: Saving estimated at from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Nottingham: The saving is put at 10 to 15 per cent. 

Oldham: Returns by corporation showed good reduction in quantity 
of gas and electricity £ 

Purtsmouth: The saving is put at 25 per cent. 

s Mr. Herbert Samuel, in the House of Commons, May 8, 1916, 
sald: 

“The Government would not have dreamt of favoring this measure 
or of inviting the House to consider it unless it had reason to think 
that it was essentially advantageous for war 

“The question of our coal supply is one which is giving us serious 
concern, 

“We are casting about in every direction for means to increase our 
al supplies, and when a proposal is made which we believe and, indeed, 
are convinced would iead to a large economy of certainly many. hundreds 
of thousands of tons of coal in the course of a year we can not regard 
that as a matter of indifference.” 
© 7. The question was first brought to notice by the 
appointed to advise the Government on the disposal of the coal output. 

is central committee for the disposal of ‘coal „5 
a resolution urging the Government to adopt the daylight-saving plan 
in order to conserve the coal resources of the nation. 

8. The board of trade found it necessary to urge upon all gas and 
ee light companies a reduction in their consumption of coal. 

9. The railway executive committee managing the rallways on be- 
half of the Government favored the proposal. (Parliamentary De- 
bates, House of Commons, May 8, 1916, p. 345.) 

FRANCE, <p 
[From summary, Report of M. Maliavalle (Depute) on behalf “ Com- 
mission de l'Enseignment et des ux Arts R on bill for renewal of 
summer time in 1917 and subsequent years.) 

1. The committee record two sets of estimates of the total 2 
in coal for the whole country, as follows: The total quantity o; 
coal consumed by gas undertakings In France annually boing part at 
5,000,000 tons and by electrical wae at 2,000,000—7,000,000 
tons in all—an economy of 10 per cent on amount (which the com- 


It of summer time ves about 60, 
mittee think it fair to take as resu 8 we) gives aber rd 


six months, 410,000 tons over seren months. 
fa 15. D the savings are jaiye AS 


six months is put at 442,500 tons, and over seven months at 511,000 
tons, TEDORA TA a saving in cost Lr 21.750.000) and 51,- 
deere £2,030, 

procher 


2. ‘ 
studying figures of output of gas during the periods preceding and 
following the introduction of summer time and the and e of normal 
time, concluded that the saving in coal or gaslight might be put at 
1 kilogram (somewhat over 2 pounds) per person, or 1 ton for each 
1,000 persons per month. 4 

There are said to be 18,000,000 persons in France “ ecinires rr le 
gaz,” so that the economy of coal on this basis would amount to 18,000 
tons per month, or more than 200,000 over the whole year. 

The figure for electricity ndcrtakings is estimated as 100,000, givin 
a total of 300,000 tons (30,000,000 francs, or £1,190,000) for gas an 
cect combined. Half this amount would be saved for the summer- 
time period, 

3. A the Calais Docks there was an increase in unloading capacity 
of 250 tons each day of summer. 

4. At Marseille it was found possible to deal with an extra 9 
of goods estimated at between 12.000 and 31,000 tons from aly to 
September (21 per cent to 4 per cent of the total tonnage unloaded). 


GERMANY. 


The municipal gas works at Berlin reporten 8 W Bye fl 
n spite 5 


and June (1916) of 508,500 cubic meters, f the fact that 

new gas meters were put up during the first six months of 1916, and 

the records from January to April showed an increase of 2.4 million 

cubic meters’ output of gas as compared with 1915. 

The other countries of Europe are investigating the results of last 
y enig ar of the daylight-saving plan. (Report Engtish Commis- 
sion, p. 17. 

111. DAYLIGHT SAVING AS A WAR MEASURE IN THE UNITED STATES, 

A. The food problem: 

1. This country is facing a very serious food problem, the solution of 
which, in part at least, lies in increased, intensive cultivation of the 
soil, All agricultural operations must cease at sunset. 

2. The daylight-saving plan offers opportunity to over 20,000,000 
workers engaged in trade, transportation, and other pursuits ou@side the 
field of agriculture for an extra hour of daylight after their workday is 
over for work on the land. 

Prof. 'l. N. Carver, Harvard University, and former chief of the Rural 
Organization Service of the United States Government, says: 

“Tt would be a great help to the movement for the increase of the 
production of food if working men had an extra hour of daylight in 
the evening for work in their gardens. An hour's work a day in a 
garden, if wisely directed, will produce an amazing amount of food. 

“T believe this to be of the utmost importance. Unless 8 
unforeseen ha ns, the world is going to experience the greatest f 
shortage within the next year that It has known since the Napoleonic 
wars. The chances are that there will be many hungry people in our 
large cities before another winter is over, not because there is not enough 
work for them to do, not because money wages will not be high, but 
because food will be hard to get at any price. Anything which will 
enable working men to produce a part of their own food is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance.” 

Z. The National Emergency Food Garden Commission is inspiring and 

‘aiding the planting of 1,000,000 food gardens in cities, towns, and 
villages. The product of these gardens will supply food valued at 


$250,000,000. (See American Forestry, April, 1917.) Daylight savin 
will give tremendous impetus to this movement threugh the additiona 
daylight hour it offers workers and others. 
. Conservation of coal and other material resources: 
1. There is no doubt but what this at will achieve the savings 


$60,000 yearly in lighting 
„000, annually. 
country would save $100.000,000 annually in the use of 
8 wi ve y annua. e use o 
artificial light (on basis of plan for ration entire year). 
oe 2 . saved $200,000 ug the first six months’ operation 
C. Increased efficiency of workers: 

- In the summer a cool hour of the morning will be substituted for 

a warm one of the afternoon. ‘The strength ef the workers will thereby 


be better 
danger from accident. 


would save 840 


fay 1 Renn 

will not be necessary at the end of the workday. 
i} It is a vor, abate fact that industrial accidents oceur noah ire 
quently in the late afternoon, the time when fati is great and effi- 
— low. An hour of this period will be ed to the morning 


The executive council of the American Federation of Labor recen 
passed the following resolution : 55 
Resolved by the executive council of the American Federation 

Labor, That we urge the ina tion of a daylight-saving pro; 

for the conservation of time opportunity for great leisure 2 open- 
air exercise for the masses of the people, we insist that in order that 
it must have its general lication 


the change may be. beneficial 
— — the United States. We will gratefully recetve from and 
A groups the fullest support in the attainment of the 
daylight-sa be utilized for the pur- 
it is the sta hope that the ugura! 
$ cere movement to ina te the ‘da ht 
saving’ ine antivels: SOCANTE sat it will. beer pRaAte Oe eee 
tribute whatever may be in our power to that end.” 
D. Health, morals, and —.— welfare: 
Workers will be able to spend more time outdoors after the workday 
is over owing to the additional hour of daylight. 
a) More work in ns. 
b) Better use of recreational facilities. 
e eyestrain for workers due to use of artificial light. 
d) Increase in health of workers and their families. 
* ee rush hour will come during daylight and lessen the risk 


* project so long as it 


By increasing the peried of — in darkness, it would tend to pro- 
rest diminish fatigue—s sleep is best w 


mote and ce that hich falls i 
darkness and tness, day the 
daylight time available for 


Nore.—The adoption of the daylight-saving plan is bein 
b Chamber Otc ty i 


a war measure by the ommerce of the United 
resenting over 800 trade and comme bodies. Many other asso- 
ciations are e s 
The adviso on to the National Council of Defense 


Action on the age as & war measure 
e safety, Maine com- 
He safety, 


cut committee on public safety. 
tions, and individuals throughout the 
urging im te action. 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON DAYLIGHT SAVING or THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


* Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


The day 
van 


way that these hours will 


um of sun t. is no suggestion that the hours of 
work be either } hened or shortened. 
The hours of our life have become somewhat out of 53 
with the hours of daylight and we have sacrificed the sunlight w = 
t be u for recreation and other leisure activities at the 
of the workday. In ancient times, and even within ra recent 
times, the wor much earlier than at nt, and 


year. Development of improved illuminants pro y had its 
in our habits; at present we sleep ‘ough many hours 
ef daylight in mo 8 our conscious day late according to 
sun e, an a good part meal 


In effect we 
heat and light 
t we thoughtlessly 


hours, of da 


seasons but they differ by as much as an hour in the same day in the 
northern part of the coun the southern, and they lengthen 
as altitude above the sea level increases. Whatever the t of the 


country, however, begins so late that the 
work period which follows luncheon can net have as much sunlight 
as occurs bef 
an 


work period ordinarily begins—a 

almost five hours of sunlight before noon and less than three and a 
half hours after 1 p. m. June there are approximately eight hours 
before noon and v 


about six and a half after 1 p. m. 
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~The-significance-of these facts appears when we recall that, in mid- 
summer, if the workday begins at 8 a. m. and ends at 5 p. m., 
almost five hours of sunlight have pami before the workday 
and but two and a half remain after its close. Thus, four hours 
of sunlight are used in the morning for sleep and for the “ transition 
from bed to street.” The period at the end of the day, with its 
eat value for development of human efficiency, enco ement of 
uman intercourse, and improvement of social relations, falls parti 
under artificial light even in the most favorable season of the year, an 
at other seasons comes altogether after nightfall. If the workday 
ends at 6, the results are still more undesirable, as uent hours 
of daylight are shortened, and moreover, in a portion of the year the 
end of the workday, when workers in all occupations are most weary 
and most need favorabie conditions, is reached under artificial light. 
Our workday has not only taken such a position that it deprives us 
of sunlight in a part of the day which has great importance for human 
efficiency, but it also interferes in our business relations with Europe, 
the part of the world with which we have our closest relations. ur 
present arrangement of time, b since 1883 upon standard time, 
with an hour of difference for each zone of 15° of longitude, assi 
zones and hours to the barren expanse of the Atlantic Ocean, where they 
are of no practical — 1 
Undoubtedly the result is to keep the clocks in each zone in the United 
tates at least within half an hour of the time which a sundial would 
show, but the result likewise is that business offices in the eastern part 
of the United States open at a time when it is 2 o’clock in the business 


When it is 9 o'clock in the morn- 


day of London banks and FATAN ary 
ing at New York and Philadelp it is within six minutes of 3 o’clock 
Chicago the difference in time 


in Berlin and 4 o'clock in Petrograd. 
with these European centers is one hour greater. 

As European countries generally moved the clock forward an hour 
during the past summer, and will probably do likewise next summer, the 
difference between the business day in Europe and in the United States 
will be further accentuated unless action is taken in the United States. 
It would seem an anachronism that, although we have devised means for 
instantaneous communication with Europe, we should continue to have 
our business day so much later than the European business day as to 
impede our financial and commercial transactions, es lly at a time 
worn our relations with Europe have taken on greatly enlarged impor- 

nce, 

With these circumstances in mind, the committee recommends that 
clocks in the United States should be set one hour ahead of the present 
“ standard ” time. 

The considerations sup rting this proposal are physiological, eco- 
nomic, and social. It will substitute a cool morning working hour in 
summer for a warm afternoon hour; in winter it may place breakfast 
before sunrise, but it will bring a greater amount of daylight into the 
working hours at the end of the day. The 3 rovements 


in working conditions will be t. Increased daylight e hours of 
greatest fatigue will tend to lessen tuberculosis, will Soy reduce 
eye st „ will increase personal efficiency, and will materially lessen 


industrial accidents. In cities the advantage of having the evening 
“rush” hour, when transportation facilities are taxed, come in day- 
light is so apparent it scarcely needs statement. 

Hours of sunlight after the end of the workday will confer even greater 
benefits, Responding to a public demand, Which has practically become 
a national policy, facilities for healthful outdoor recreation have on 
every hand been multiplied for all classes. In 1915 American cities 
spent 21,000,000 to maintain their activities in promoting recreation. 

‘or this purpose New York used 70 cents per et of its population, 
Chicago $1.20, and Boston $1.84. Although perhaps not x keeping 

ace with Europe, our cities have invested large sums in land for parks. 

he — of the purpose of-such investments may be indicated by 
estimates which declare that in Jess than 20 years Central Park in New 
York City added $183,000,000 to the value of land in its vicinity. 
Counties and other local districts, as in Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
bave undertaken to provide attractive places for outdoor recreation. 

A number of States have done likewise, and finally the Federal Gov- 
ernment, selecting tracts of most uncommon scenic beauty, dedicated 
more than 7,000 square miles to public recreation. An additional hour 
of daylight will not enable any one individual to make use of all these 
facilities for his healthful 8 but it will give him increased o 

rtunity for greater use of those nearest at hand. The use of facill- 
Pen for recreation, e by the classes that work longest hours 
and most need them, would be tremendously increased, with ts in 
health and physical stamina which would redound to the advantage of 
the whole community. There would be great benefits, too, from the 
increased opportunities for use of means of education, direct and indi- 
rect, which in recent years have been greatly augmented for the period 
after the workday has closed. 

The social life of the Nation, too, would benefit. The hours for com- 

onship among members of families would have greater value, and 
there would be more opportunity for cultivation of all the useful and 
desirable activities and interests which engage our attention outside our 
vocations. 

From such benefits as these economic advantages inevitably flow. 
Improved physical health and social welfare will increase the efficiency 

Nvidual at his daily tasks. Furthermore, there would be 


A shift going to work at 8 o'clock in the morg en navo an poe 
n the afternoon w 


will have an . A 
on an 


rkness. Office 
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Holland, Norway, Portugal, and Sweden. In some of these countries 
official inquiries are understood to be now in progress for the purpose 
of asce ing the concrete results. Unofficial statements seem to leave 
no doubt, however, that the same plan will be put into effect next sum- 
mer, and that efficiency was increased in all parts of the pulation 
and important savings in fuel and illuminants were cocstapitence ata 
time when the belligerent countries were conserving their resources to 


the utmost extent possible. R 

There has been successful experience in the United States, too. 
Cleveland and Detroit in 1914 set their clocks an hour forward. Offi- 
cials and commercial organizations in these cities’ tes that the 
change was made without the least difficulty and has met with uni- 
versal favor. The action of these cities, independentiy.of other com- 
munities in their vicinity, has probably owed a part of its success to 
the fact that they lie in the eastern part of the zone of central standard 
time and consequently near the zone of eastern time, which they 


adopted. 

The committee has stated its preference that clocks should be ad- 
vanced one hour and permanentny kept ahead by that interval. If 
such plan should not prove feasible, the co ttee recommends that 
clocks should be advanced one hour on April 1 each year and turned 
back on November 30. 

The geata amount of daylight now unutilized in our active hours 
comes between the equinox ch and the equinox in September: 
Accordingly, the proposal would confer its atest advantages be- 
tween these dates. In the United States, with its large centers of rail- 
road transportation and hundreds of trains in motion at all times, two 
changes of time a year, even if made at moments of minimum railway 
traffic, such as midnight on a Sunday; might cause some inconvenience. 
Traffic is to a degree seasonal, however, and schedules are frequently 
changed about April 1 and November 30, ordinarily on a Sunday. Ac- 
cordingly, if the advantages of the proposal do not appear material 
enough during winter months to warrant an all-year sganio; and 

Summertime” alone is to be adopted, as in European countries, the 
two changes of the clock should come at the seasons when our railways 
now generally readjust es. 

Whatever the plan adopted, i. e., whether the clock is advanced once 
for all or is changed twice each year, the change should occur simul- 
taneously in all parts of the country. Otherwise, confusion will arise 
and we shall return to the unfortunate state of affairs which existed 
before “standard” time was generally adopted, in 1883, upon the in- 
itiative of the railways. Standard time, it will be recalled, rests upon 
concerted action upon the part of the railways and not upon any en- 
actment of Congress; sey-ral States subsequently adopted ft as a mat- 
ter of law, but Congress has never done so, 

Wherever the plan has been tried merely in a local way, and with- 
out especially favorable ciecumstauces, there have been difficulties and 

Some cases abandonment has been forced without a fair trial. For 
example, when Manchester, N. H., tried the paa without cooperation 
from the rest of New England it had to give it up because of resultin, 
confusion. Similarly, Hamilton, Ontario, undertak to act withou 
concurrence from Toronto, failed to obtain the inherent benefits. Other 
cities in Canada including Halifax, London, Brantford, and Calgary, 
have found corresponding vbstacles to local action. . 

Uniformity should be obtain the committee recommends, through 
an act of Congress establishing the time for each part of the country 
as one hour in advance of the present standard time. 

hat Congress has authority under the Constitution to enact such a 
law the committee feels assured. The committee has had the benefit 
of the views of very able lawyers, who have asserted that the com- 
merce clause and the clause regarding establishment of post offices 
and post roads confer ample power. 

The desirability that Congress should exercise its power is manifested 
by the national advantages which will accrue in ways outlined in this 
report and by the neces’ y of a uniform system of time throughout all 
parts of the country. Unless clocks in Seattle, Denver, St. Louis, and 
all other communities are moved forward one hour when clocks at 
New York and Boston are advanced one hour, inevitable confusion 
3 9 to the detriment of many of our most important business 
interests. 

COMMITTEE ON DAYLIGHT SAVING, 
ROBERT GARLAND, Chairman. 
PauL W. BROWN. 

A. LINCOLN FILENE. 

J. P. Harpyt 

EUGESE U. Kimpark. 

EDWARD D. PAGE. 

T. C. POWELL. 

HARPER SIBLEY. 


APPENDIX A. 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE or COMMONS. 

In 1908 a committee of the House of Commons reported favorably a 
bill for moving the clock one hour ahead between the third Sunday in 
April and the third Sunday in September, stating the results would be: 

“To promote the greater use of daylight for recreative purposes. 

essen the use of houses licensed for the sale 5 intoxicating 


quors. 
“To facilitate the training of the territorial force. 
„To benefit the physique, general health, and welfare of all classes 
of the community. 
“To uce the industrial, commercial, and domestic expenditure on 


artificia Heit. 

“That the object of the bill, which is desirable and would benefit the 
community, can not be attained without legislation. 

“And that an alteration of the clock of one hour in April and a 
similar alteration of one hour in September is the best mode of attain- 
ing the object of the bill.” 


li 


APPENDIX B. 
STANDARD TIME AND STANDARD-TiME SECTIONS. 
STATEMENT BY THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 

The use of standard time In sections differing by integral hour dif- 
ferences of longitude from Greenwich instead of local mean time has 
now become nearly universal throughout the civilized world. Practi- 
cally all the nations of Europe have abandoned their local meridian 
time in favor of this important change to the use of a common meridian 
of reference. As an introduction to the table of the boundar 


points of the different time sections in the United States, it may be well 
to explain briefly what the difference is between standard time and 
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2 local time and how the country is divided up into different time 
se ons, i 

The mean local time of any place is the time in mean solar days 
reckoned — 1 the mean time of the sun's passage across the —— 


the time between two 
meridian of the earth. 
the meridian varies from 


mean noon throughout the year, due to the elliptical shape of the 
earth’s orvit, the total variation ut 32 minutes. acetone 
in order that the days measured by the sun’s transits ey ao te 0 


1 

place using its own local time, 
reckoned from the transit of the“ mean sun” across the local meridian 
the country is divided inte standard time sections of approximately 15 
degrees of longitude in width, and each place in the time section uses, 
instead of its own local time, the time counted from the transit of the 
“mean sun across the seventy-fifth meridian west of Greenwi or 
of the-ninetieth, one hundred and fifth, or one hundred and twentieth 
meridian depending uron the section in which the place is 
oca 

The aoa of changing from the time of one time section to that 


arises in cil ah almost exclusively in 
use of the inconvenſen 


amounts to one hour In time. ence, when it is noon at any 
the eastern-time section, it is 11 a. m. at all places In the cen 
section, 10 a. m. in the mountain-time section, and 9 a. m. in the Pa- 
cific-time section. In traveling westward, therefore, from one time 
section to another, one must set his watch back one hour, while in 
traveling eastward the watch should be set ahead one hour whenever 
he passes from one time section to another. 


APPENDIX C. 
ENGLAND'S DAYLien?-Savixe Law. 
SUMMER-TIM® ACT, 1916, 

10 K 7 Geo. 5, Cap. 14.] 


An act to provide for the time in Great Britain and Ireland being in 
advance of Greenwich and Dublin mean time, respectively, in summer 
months—(17 May, 1916). 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Eacellent Majesty, by and with the 

advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 8 

in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 


as follows: 

1. Time in summer months: a During the l mgpa period in 
each year in which this act is in force the time for general purposes 
in Great Britain shall be one hour in advance of Greenwich mean time, 

(2) This act shall be in force in the year 1916, and in that year the 
prescribed period shall be from 2 o'clock in the mornin: reenwich 
mean time on Sunday, the 21st day of May, until 2 o'clock the morn- 
ing Greenwich mean time on Sunday, the ist day of October, and His 
Majesty may in any subsequent year, by order in council made during 
the continuance of the present war, declare this act to be in force during 
that year. and in such case the prescribed od in that year shall be 
such as may be fixed by order in council. 

43) Wherever any expression of time occurs in any act of Parliament, 
order in council, order regulation, rule for by-law, or in any deed 
time-taole notice, advertisement, or other document the time mentioned 
or referred to shall be held during the prescribed period to be the time 
as fixed by this act: 

Provided, That where in consequence of this act it Is expedient that 
any time fixed by any by-law, regulation, or other instrument should 
be adjusted and such adjustment can not be effected except after the 
Japse of a certain interval or on rine goes with certain conditions, 
the appropriate Government department may, on the application of the 
body or person by whom the by-law, regulation, or other ment was 
administered, make such adjustment in the time so fixed as in 
circumstances may seem to the department proper, and if an; = 
arises as to what Government department is the 8 e Govern- 
ment department the question shall be finally determined by the 


‘Treasury, $ 
(4) Tiis act shall apply to Ireland in Hke manner as it applies to 
Great Britain, with the substitution, however, of references to Dublin 


mean time for references to Greenwich mean 


e. 
(5) Nothing in this act shall affect the use of Greenwich mean time 


for purposes of astronomy, meteorology, or navigation, or affect the 
construction of any document mentioning or referring to time in con- 
nection with such A ie 5 as aforesaid. 

2. Short title: This a 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, some 10 years ago a constituent 
of mine became very deeply interested in this subject. I sup- 
pose the organization to which he belonged prepared a bill at 
that time, and I remember introducing it by request into the 
Senate. 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
suspend. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 


Pi 


ct shall be cited as the summer-time act, 1916. | 


The SrecreTaRY. The bill (S. 2463) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the produc. 
tion, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of 
food products and fuel. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not see the Senator from Oregon, who 
has charge of the bill, present, and I ask if the Senator 
who is—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will ask the Senator from Alabama if 
he will agree that it be laid temporarily aside. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that the Senator from Oregon asked me to represent 
him, as he was necessarily out of the Chamber in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry considering the House 
food bill. He stated that if there was no one who wished to 
discuss the pending bill he would desire to have the Senate 
take a recess until half past 3, and by that time he expected 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry would report the 
House bill. So I take it from that statement there will be no 
objection’on his part to laying aside the bill temporarily for 
the further consideration of the bill which the Senator frum 
Arkansas has in charge. 

Mr. CURTIS. Before the bill is laid aside I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp an argument in favor of the 
amendment I offered on last Monday. 

Boat PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. . 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


ARGUMENT MADE IN Favon OP THE CURTIS AMENDMENT TO THE Leven 
Foop Bint BY Mrs. HAVILAN D H. Luxp, Secuerary NATIONAL FOR- 
WARD-TO-THE-LAND-Leacur, New YORK. : 
The Leyer bill provides for increasing food production, Inasmuch as 

consumption has been outstripping production for several years, it is 

manifestly ımpossible to meet the combined demands of our own people 
and the allies unless we put vacant farm lands into cultivation. Other 
countries have, through their Governments, furnished the land and 
equipment on long, easy terms of credit—this with no reference to the 
war, Private enterprise has develo colonization along similar lines 
in the sanfe countries. On June 12 Senator SHEPPARD, of Texas, gave 
detailed information as to what has been done in colonization by other 
tries. It can be found in the Recorp, on ge 3784. 1 can add 
to his very comprehensive statement. he success of the war 
primarily upon food. The production of suficient foodstuffs 
depends upon the development, cultivation, and proper settlement of the 
now unproductive areas. Our num production is insufficient. We 
must take people from the cities who are wil to-farm and place 
them on the vacant land. Since our Government responsible for the 
care of certain of these Erie. namely, the dependent families of our 
soldiers, and must provide for them, why should not the two national 
sheer ae so related that the solution of one becomes the solution of 
other 


coun 
not 


Many thousands of immigrants have during the years of the war 
left this country for military service in Europe. These families of our 
alli to the number of many thousands, are in our midst, and prob- 


sai per cent of the wives of these absent soldiers understand 17575 
culture. Not only have women proved themselves good agriculturists 
in Europe since the war made it necessary for them to farm, but the 
Women's Agricultural Society can furnish thousands of instances of 
successful women farmers in the United States. ‘Then, too, there are 
growing children in these families, and there is much about farm work 
w. children can do without injury to themselves. If these families 

in the city, even on a generous pension, the mothers and older 
children must go out to work and the family is usually broken up. 
The children leave school too carly, and we rob the Nation of the best 
tha these children if we do pot give them the proper education, 
Farm work holds the family together. 

France and England are caring for their disabled soldiers by placing 
them in farm colonies o ized along the lines that the National! For- 
ward-to-the-Land è s been urging for several years. We must 
face the fact that future drafts of soldiers may call out those who have 
families. Are they going to enlist cheerfully with food shortage staring 
their loved ones in the face? People in the cities are terrified at this 
thought of food shortage, and would undoubtedly organize with enthu- 
siasm to go out in groups into such farm colonies as we propose. It is 
to be expected that some of these people will be found ünütted for 
farm life, but these can later be returned to the city. 

Our league conducted a bureau of information on the east side of 
New York City for nearly a year. We had night classes in gardening 
and household economics, taught by the extension department of the 
State Agricultural College. ur signed application cards show that 
there are thousands of 1 of all nationalities who want farms. 
Seventy-five per cent of this registration had had fa 
or abroad, but less than 1 per cent were willin 
and cope with the problems presented by suc 
are keen to go out in groups and build up rural villages such as exist 
abroad. They want the standard of rural community recommended b 
our yi ey insist that their children have proper school facii- 
ties that the school be atilized as a social center. Money or land 
alone will not solve the problem. What the people themselves demand 
in the way of living conditions must be the ultimate criterion. The 
war has taught us the necessity for local self-sufficiency. Our age 
made its greatest progress doring- the time when the small village, wit 
its surrounding farm settlements, was in full flower. Lack of com- 
munication ultimately broke up those self-sustaining farm communities 
and the drift to the city began. To-day we have the means of com- 
munication and tion, lack of which was the primary cause of 

on. ince love of home is the strongest passlon in the 
h it shouid be used as the motive pever to place families 
on farms and cause them to work with patriotic feryor. It has been 
aptly said that “no man ever shouldered a musket for a boarding 
house,” and we add “or for an overcrowded tenement.” 

ing this season groups of le can be housed in tents, and as 


rm experience here 
to go to isolated farms 
locations, The people 


| permanent quarters are constructed the canvas can be used for opening 
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new camps. Individual ownership of the land should obtain from the 

first, though the entire tract must be treated as a business unit and 

the farming conducted as it is on large individual farms or plantations, 

3 group should be supplied with canning outfits in order to conserve 
eè surplus. 

No program for national defense is practical unless it includes the 
settlement of our vacant agricultural land and the organization of 
agriculture on business principles. Our first concern in such a pro- 
gram is to put the landowner and the land broker in their places. Our 
present methods of colonization and sale of agricultural land are largely 
the cause of the slow repopulation of agricultural distriets. We have 
recognized that the profit on public utilities must be ted. I 
time we recognized the fact that the foundation fact of increased food 
1 lies in the proper pricing and terms of sale on agricultural 


1. There must be a systematized and scientific appraisal service. 
a as authoritative and operative throughout the entire United 
15 Fee recognized standard for the organization and equipment of rural 
colonies, 

3. There must be an educational and informative center in all of our 
large cities, operating without profit, where the people can secure 
land and agricultural information. Such a center would be able to 
take a census of the ie people who are fitted for farm life. The Gov- 
ernment, State and Federal, has at great expense accumulated a large 
volume of agricultural information, is to a large extent bottled 
up. The great mass of peple do not know of its existence or how to 
avail themselves of it. nly a private organization free from the pub- 
licity restrictions that ham Government bureaus can publish this 
information and get it out of cold storage. 

Plans for colonization are set forth by the Nation Forward-to-the- 
Land League in the Recorp of January 21, 1916, in my hearing be- 
fore the House Immigration Committee on House bill 558. My recom- 
mendation regarding the literacy test would F pro- 
duction. I said, in part: Our chief interest, of course, this literacy 
test is to know the capacity of the person for culture and education, 
and we know that sometimes—indeed, many times—those from the 
other side have not had the educational opportunities, yet have made 

citizens. I represent the National Forward-to-the-Land League, 
a federation of many organizations interested in the distribution of all 
of our people; there is no discrimination made for or against the immi- 
grant, but this matter of distribution of the immigrant is certainly a 
very important one, and my su tion to this committee is this: 
ince we have millions of acres of vacant land, that there be a receiv- 
ing station established in connection with the State agricultural col- 
1 where the immigrants that pass the moral and physical tests, 
with which we are familiar, can have a three-months’ probationary 
eriod, where, under the direction of agricultural instructors, they are 
ted as to their fitness and ability to go upon the land. During that 
three months’ time they should have classes in English and in the laws 
pertaining to citizenship, and general instruction as to procedure here, 
so that their fitness for citizenship may be determined. Their capacity 
to receive an education would also be determined by such a probationary 
eriod. This entails no ultimate expense to the State, because the 
abor of these people during that interim on the experimental farm 
would more than compensate for their maintenance.” 

It is amazing how tenaciously we cling to the idea of settling our 
farm lands in the same old on This in face of the fact that rural 
life as it now exists in the United States does not keep its boys and 
girls on the farm. 

The National Forward-to-the-Land League has a thoroughly digested 
colonization plan. It proposes to begin m the first natural points 
of attack in developing these plans, and then to permit the gradual 
unfolding of said plans as necessity demands, Its first office is to 
direct groups of people desiring to locate together or individuals to 
any pro y accredited piece of iand suitable in all particulars for 
their colonization. It will secure for the holding syndicate or cor- 
poration owning such land scientific agricultural directors, soclal 
organizers, and religious leaders, 

‘here is an appeal to the self-interest of business men in our pre 
By incorporating a colonization company and 9 lim ting 
their profits they are feeding “the goose that lays the den egg 
instead of killing it, as the land methods of the past have done. Every 
man in this corporation is continuously enriched in his other business 
enterprises by helping to create a prosperous and therefore purchasing 
rural community through this colonization organization. 

Individuals and communities are often ing to extend credit to 
the right kind of settler. How shall they know the right kind? By 
dealing with a selected and organized group from our bureau of infor- 
mation there is a known basis of credit. 

To colonies organized by the National Forward-to-the-Land League 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education at Washington, sends 
a man from that department to organize the school. „ 
Robe of the international dors p Men's Christian Association, 
sends a rural Young Men's Christian Association secretary. Dr. 
L. S. Cofer, of Foreign and Insulnr Qnarantine and Immigration, 
United States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, sends 
an engineer from that department for the sanitary survey. Dr, 
Myron T. Scudder, of the University of Virginia, and principal of 
the Scudder School, recognized authority on rural recreation, will 
make the survey for recreation grounds. Dr. Thomas N. Carver, 
director of rural organization for the National Forward-to-the-Land 
League and professor of rural ecoaomics at Harvard University, will 
personally organize these colony groups. 

In our own country the Mormons, Catholics, Quakers, and Douko- 
bors have colonized successfully. The Jewish Agricultural Society 
has placed Jewish farmers in every State of our Union. The Baron de 
Hirsch fund has approximately a half million dollars, and under the 
wise management of Mr. Leonard G. Robinson has during the past 
10 Pei lorred this out in second and third mortgages, sometimes 
lending as high as 90 per cent of the value of the farm, and the loss 
has been negligible. Those who say our plan is too Utopian to succeed 
have only to examine the reports of the Jewish Agricultural Society 
and of the Mormons to find out their mistake. The Mormons are the 
only people who went about colonization in a businerslike way and 
secured enough capital to adequately finance beginners through the 
initial years. The church, the school, and the community house for 
their recreation are always provided. They took the poorest people 
and proved that they could learn to farm successfully under proper 
supervision when the tools were furnished. Father De Vos, of the 
Catholic Colonization Society, after seven years' experience, said 
that they could put hundreds of thousands of their people on farms 
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if he could secure money enough to finance them as to equipmen 
schools, aud recreation halls, That he had not been able to 3 the 
capital nevessary and that they were not able individually in most 
cases to do more than purchase their land and insufficient equipment, 
Th have placed many successful farmers, but Father De Vos says 
that colonization in their church will not be successful until capital 
is provided to build rural villages according to the standard outlined 
by the National Forward-to-the-Land League. I will say here that 
all of the officers of the Catholic Colonization Soclety are members 
of the executive board of the league, as are the officers of the Salya- 
tion Army and certain other Protestant religious organizations, as well 
as officers in the National Grange and farmers’ unions, 

The standard recommended by the National Forward-to-the-Land 
League in rural communities is as follows: 

1, At least 50 farms fully equipped as to houses, barns, fences, wells, 
etc. Minimum of at least 5 acres per farm cleared. Agricultural im- 
ay pad horse or mule, one cow, one dozen chickens, and two pigs on 

2. Agricultural instructor and market expert. 

3. Applicants move to these farms as an organized unit under con- 
tract to follow the instructions of the up Samad se director until their 
oon peat 8 * 1 aon 8 ae brent ep 50 separate holdings asa 

uy and se carload lots. was 

are eliminated, 5 185 ; ts. Loneliness and $ te 

ese farms shon sold on at least 20 years’ time, at a low rate 
of interest. There should be no payment exacted until the second 5 
third year, though the privilege should be given to cancel the obligation 
at any interest anniversary. A deed to the property should be delivered 
when possession is taken, the colonists executing a trust deed as secur- 
ity for the debt. This transaction has a psychological value. The feel- 


ing of home ownership is immediately engende and this feelin 
not be overestimated. The organization of the colony popa il be 
can be had 


according to the bulletin on Rural Sage whic 
from the 8 of Agriculture. ‘his bulletin was written by 
Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, who, under the Taft administration, or- 
ganized the Division of Markets and Rural Organization in the Depart- 
8 Agriculture. and who is director of rural organization in our 
or several years the National Forward-to-the-Land League h 
trying to rouse the people to the necessity of cophdinatine the reli 15 
and welfare associations and 8 for them a bureau of land 
information that should act as a clearing house for all who wish to en- 
gage in farming. 3 this clearing house all could cooperate with 
the commercial organizations in the several States wanting farm set- 
tlers, and so bring together the men, the land, and the money. We 
devised a ess organization for colonies, which furnishes from 75 
3 Lp on ae a atic tae This credit includes both land 
e ent, an s the colon; up accord 5 
ard, outlined above. à i y group ing to the stand 
a e coordination of organizations, governmental and private, 
sed by the league through its bureau of information tine 
hem—had they worked with us to help introduce classes in rden- 
ing and home economics into the public-school systems, both in da 
and night classes, four years ago when we first proposed it, the agri- 
cultural situation would have been vastly different to-day. However, 
instead of centralizing this work and cooperating through the bureau, 
several of the organizations started classes similar to those we were 
conducting with the assistance of the agricultural extension service 
and endeavored to center this class work in their own private organiza- 
tions, some of the supposedly patriotic and welfare societies even mak- 
1 a charge for these classes. The rivalry thus developed naturally 
nullified the work of all. Another important sacrifice entailed by this 
attempt of several organizations to do the work individually is to be 
seen this year in the home-garden situation. Suddenly everyone wanted 
to espouse the cause of the home garden, agricultural inertia gave way 
to agricultural hysteria. The result to-day is a chaotic overproduction 
of certain garden produce, glutting the market and injuring the busi- 
ness of the regular truck farmer. Had this work been properly or- 
nized there would have been no such disturbance, because the plant- 
ng would have been done so as to increase the food production in a 
a mala Rae mp in be 
ess there is cooperation between the agricultural effort 
and country—uniess there is some authorised plan for Tens phr rd Sa 
distribution, we can expect no practical result from our werk. I am 
d we are at last going to confer such power upon some one able to 
ring order out of this agricultural chaos. We are fortunate in haying 
a man for the place of Mr. Hoover's known ability. 

H. Wells said ın an article on “ Reconstruction after the war” 
that unless Great Britain and the United States stopped tke waste 
occasioned by duplication of work, both in the Government and through 
private or; 0 the petty jealousies, the greed for power. 
prestige, or profit arising directly or indirectly from multiplication of 
organizations can be eliminated and cooperation take the place of this 
ig iy individualism, there will be no reconstruction. 

e 
pared 


ro- 
n u by 


housewives“ waste and the middle man’s waste is as nothing com- 
with the waste from these sources. I believe up to the time I 
read yesterday morning's paper there have been announced some five 
or six clearing houses for war effort in Washington and New York alone. 

The coordination of the several interests as planned by us is shown 
in the following epitome: 

EPITOME OF THE WORK FOR THE NATIONAL FORWARD-TO-THE-LAND 

LEAGUE. 

Bureau service free to the public. The league is Incorporated as a 
nonprofit-mak:ng association, and does not buy or sell land, but cooper- 
ates with commercial organizations and land companies In any State, 
providing the standard recommended by the league for rural organiza- 
ion and valuation is installed. 

BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


Millions of dollars are-spent annually by home-hungry people buying 
land on the installment plan, : 

This money is almost invariably lost, and worse than the loss of the 
money is the discouragement and bitterness engendered in the hearts 
of those who lose. It is easy to direct this purchasing power. 

(A) Night classes in agriculture and household economics conducted 
oy the extension department of the State College of Agriculture, and 
u N in the city public schools. ` 

B reulate application cards through the public schools, churches, 
welfare organizations, and Government bureaus. From the census thus 
secured groups of prospective buyers are organized. Individual investi- 
gation of each applicant. Colonization committees (below referred to) 
ean safely extend crédit to such groups for fully equipped farms, 
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(C) Publicity bureaus, : i 

(D) Inspec on of soil content, titles, contracts, mortgage notes, ete. 
The league's soil inspection is conducted by men recommended by the 
ey rst of Soil Survey in Washington, Legal inspection by the league's 
attorney. 

Govertiors of all the States have been invited to assemble an exhibit 
of the agricultural and industrial resources of their respective tes. 
These exhibits to be free to the public. The physical exhibit to be 
supplemented by lectures and motion pictures, 

PERMANENT LAND EXHIBIT. 


The motion-picture auditorium and committee rooms to be placed at 
the disposal of certain clubs and welfare organizations free of rent, in 
order to bring these groups of city leaders where they will unconsciously 
be educated in matters pertaining to agricultural life, 

The bureau of information reference library to be located at the 
entrance of this permanent land exhibit. Its lectures, c and other 
activities will invite attendance to the permanent land exhibit and give 
publicity to the same. 

COLONIZATION, 


Commercial organizations in every State — 10 vacant agricultural 
land reco: the menace of land misrepresentation. Boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce will appoint colonization committees to co- 
operate with the league's bureaus of information. è 
(A) Inspection and listing of county lands suitable for colonization. 
ACTIVITIES OF BOARD OF TRADE COLONIZATION COMMITTEE. 


(B) eee and financing colonization projects that the credit 
burden may not fall solely upon tke landlord, bank, or railroad, but be 

buted among all the business men, since all profit alike by the 
upbuilding of the back country. A practical process of underwriting 
good citizenship. 

) Inspection of farm iands so colonized to enforce the soil conserva- 
tion clause in the mortgage. 

(D) Local publicity for these projects. 
LOGICAL SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


A flat rate should be paid annually by boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, railroads, steamship lines, bankers’ associations, permanent 
land exhibits, etc., for the-conduct of bureaus of information in all the 
principal cities and in Europe. 

It is both unnecessary and undesirable that our Government should 
attempt to furnish credit and build colonies for farmers with small 
capital, or indeed without any capita! whatever, It is a business 
proposition and private enterprise can and will finance it. We pa 
pose thro the establishment of a rural-colony foundation ans 
soon to be made public) to issue to the public agricultural war bonds 
for the purpose of financing men above and below the draft age for 
military service, and those who are unfit for military service but are 
fitted to farm. It is, however, especially the business of the Govern- 
ment to care for the dependent families of soldiers, and with the very 
reasonable amount of money asked for in this amendment the Govern- 
ment will afford great assistance to our larger work in furthering our 
pro; for colonization . because the Government funds will be im- 
mediately available and available in sufficient quantities to establish 
and prove the value of the standard herein recommended. You do not 

t to establish a plant for the manufacture of munitions without 
first investing large capital and getting the plant ready. No more can 
agriculture be properly and profitably manufac until there is 
equipment—business organization. 

A survey can be made by sending application blanks like the follow- 
ing through all existing Government, church, welfare, and school or- 
ganizations to the end that these families be ‘congregated : j 


APPLICATION FOR FARM HOME. 


iir facets Christian name 5 
Street and num — > 

Ctra $ State, 
Married or single,. 


ity Educatlon 


Age of all memoers of family, ee 
Country of nativity, ..----. Lid you farm there??? 
How many years in this country? ~--~-~.--------------------.-=. 
In what State do you wish to fäarm̃m̃ 4 
What kind of farming is pieferre(d? ? . 
What experience have you had in agriculture 7 


Would you join a night class in agriculture - . 
re . . 
What anount ot capital is available? 
Occupation... 


We should remember that many parts of the United States have an 
all-the-year-round growing season, and we should have in mind the 
placing of these families in so far as possible where they will have 
the advantage of the long growing season, not alone because of the 
extra crop production thus guaranteed, but because the cost of cloth- 
ing, housing, fuel, ete., is materially 1 ned. Experienced farmers 
can go into the North and West for the heavier work of grain produc- 
tion. As far as possible these emergency farm settlements should con- 
form to known laws of rural economics and should be made to articulate 
with what must come later in the way of permanent repopulation of 
our rural districts. 

Mr. Hoover said at his hearing, June 19: 


women io the fields. oreover, the allies are more lated to-day in 
their sources of food than ever before, even during the war. It requires 
three times the tonnage and double the er to bi wheat from 


to supply from North America, say, 60 per cent of what they would 
require. The 3 
on their rt and rigid economy and saving of waste on our part. 


crease our surplus to meet her reduced demands. It in any event 
means privation to them, but such effort on our part guarantees their 
constancy in the war, for without adequate food supply no European 
population will continue the fight, and we shall find ourselves alone as 
the enemy of Germany. 

“We already have one hitter experience constantly in the forefront 
of our minds of identical character, The revolution in Russia was a 
food riot wherein the violences of starving thousands was seized upon 
not by the moderates of the country for progressive developmen 
government and continuation in war, but by the radical and pacifist 
element, and we see unfolding before our eyes at least the temporary 

aralysis of an ally. The price is worth paying in autocratic Russia, 
ut not in the western democracies. If through any failure of ours we 
should bring about this situation among our western allies or among 
our own people, there will rest upon us the responsibility for a failure 
of ae and government larger than has ever rested upon a 
nation.” 

If this money is 9 it will accomplish an immediate in- 
crease in food production thro: the efforts of the dependent families 
so colonized and will give id home surroundings to thousands now 
diving in such conditions as make patriotism difficult. It will also 
afford an example for commercial colonization the value of which can 
not be overes ted, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to laying 
aside the unfinished business temporarily, that the Senate may 
proceed with the consideration of Senate bill 1854? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] is entitled to the floor. 


LEGALIZING STANDARD TIME. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1854) to save daylight and to provide 
standard time for the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not intend to take any fur- 
ther time of the Senate other than simply to say that at that 
time when I introduced the bill into the Senate, by request, I 
had a great deal of correspondence upon the measure, and I 
will say to the Senator from Arkansas that I suppose 90 per 
cent of all of it was in favor of the bill. The only real objec- 
tors at that time were the railroads of the country, and the 
railroads claimed that it would be rather unfortunate to pass 
the legislation. It was for that reason, and that only, at this 
time, that I rose to ask the question I did. I have no objection 
whatever to the passage of the bill. I hope it will accomplish 
all that the advocates of the measure think it will accomplish. 
With that statement I am perfectly willing to vote for the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr, CALDER, Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to 
Insert in the Record a short paper in reference to this measure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask the Senator if it was pre- 
pared by him or by some one else? 

Mr. CALDER. It is a statement prepared by me, but it con- 
tains the views of different sovieties of the country on the 
subject. ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has always been, I under- 
stand, contrary to the custom of the Senate to permit a Senator 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp, as is the practice in 
another body. I myself think it is a good rule. I do not 
believe we ought to get into the practice here of Senators 
extending their remarks in the Recorp. I shall have to object 
to the request of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. I had no intention of printing a speech in 
the Recorp. I will change the request and ask to have printed 
in the Recorp the views of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in connection with the matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call the attention of the Senator from 
New York to the fact that the report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States was ordered printed in connection 
with the remarks I made. 

Mr. CALDER. Then I withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
withdraws his request. 
* EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr, UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the Senator from Alabama 
has risen to move a recess, I was going to propose an executive 
session. We shall need to have an executive session at some 
time later, and I see no reason why we should not have it now. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish the Senator would move an executive 
session. 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Before the Senator from Florida makes 
a motion to go into executive session I ask that the unfinished 
business may be laid before the Senate so that it may be pend- 
ing when the Senate resumes legislative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 2463. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. : 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 2 hours and 10 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL, 


Mr. GORE. By direction of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry I report back favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H. R. 4961) to, provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the produc- 
tion, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of 
food products and fuel, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 
28, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 27, 1917. 
SOLICITOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Lester Hood Woolsey to be Solicitor for the Department of 


State. 4 
PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE. 

Dr. Edwin Howard Settle to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service. 

Dr. Harry Evans Trimble to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service. 

‘REcEIvER oF PUBLIC Moneys. 

John S. Hunter to be receiver of public moneys at Montgomery, 
Ala. x 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Cato D. Glover to be register of the land office at Montgomery, 
a. 
James F. Burgess to be register of the land office at Lakeview, 


reg. 
Wade H. Fowler to be register of the land office at Douglas, 
Wyo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 27, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: ` 
Teach us, O Lord, Thy ways, and give us the disposition, 
strength, courage, to walk therein; that we may be faithful 
servants unto Thee and unto our fellow men. For itis not what 
we get out of the world but what we put into it that makes for 
nobility of soul. 
Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 
Thus may we stnive, struggle, serve, attain, in the spirit of the 
Master. Amen. 
The Journal Gf the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record on the river and har- 
bor bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the river and harbor bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I have a telegram from Henry B. 
Scott, chairman of the Red Cross Committee of Delaware, that 
I would like to have read. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


DIVERSION OF WATER, NIAGARA RIVER. 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


when action on the bills from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce shall be have been concluded, the resolution 


reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs extending the 
authority of the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits 
for the diversion of. water from the Niagara River above the 
Falls shall be in order. ; 

Mr. GILLETT. For the present, I object. I think we had 
better wait. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. — 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

This is Calendar Wednesday, and under the special order of 
the House the river and harbor bill (H. R. 4285) is the special 
order, The bill was ordered to a third reading. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. Last night, so the Chair understands, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] demanded the reading 
of the engrossed copy of the bill. He is not here to withdraw 
his request, and the Chair supposes we will have to go through 
with that performance, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, while I have not the authority. 
I will jump it. I feel authorized to withdraw that demand. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
assumes the responsibility of withdrawing that demand. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the motion to re- 
commit the bill, 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to know whether it would be in 
order to ask unanimous consent that the reading of the en- 
grossed bill be dispensed with? ¢ 

The SPEAKER. That would have been in order if the gen- 
tleman from Illinois had not gotten in ahead. 

Mr. HULBERT. That would relieve the gentleman from 
Illinois from responsibility, if that is the legal way to do it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the engrossed copy of the bill 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. SEARS. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
stated last night, so that a number of Members could hear him 
on the floor of the House. that if a certain agreement were made 
he would not press that demand. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, everybody knows what it was 
done for. It was done to force an adjournment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And on that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion: of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The Clerk read as follows: = 

Moved by Mr. Tukapwar: That the bill (H. R. 4285) be recommitted 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors with instructions to report 
back the bill forthwith with the following amendment: After the word 
named.“ in line 9, on page pg gy the following: 

“Prov That no money shall be expended for any item of mainte- 
nance in act until the President of the United States has certified 
that in his 9 it is necessary for the commercial needs of the 
country or for the successful prosecution of the present war: And 
vided further, That no money shall be for any new project: 
survey, or continuing improvement until e President of the Unit 
States has certified that in his judgment it is necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the present war.” 

The SPEAKER. On that motion the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts demands 
a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 63. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. 


Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those 
in favor of recommitting the bill will answer “yea” when 
their names are called; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 141, nays 189, 
answered “ present” 9, not voting 91, as follows: 


YBAS—141, 
Anderson Bowers Carter, Mass. Crisp 
Anthony Britten Crosser 
Ash Browne Chandler, Okla. Currie, Mich. 
Ayres Burroughs Connelly, Kans, Dale, Vt. 
Bell Byrnes, S. C. Cooper, W. Va. Dallinger 
Bland Campbell; Kans. Cox Davidson 
Blanton Cannon Cramton Din 
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ns 
Falrehnd. G. W. 
Fairfield 
Fitzgerald 

Foss 


Foster 
Frear 
Fuller, Mass, 


Grabam, III. 
Green, Iowa 


Greene, Vt. 
Hamilton, Mich. 


Haugen 
Helm 
Hersey 
Hilliard 
Howard 
Huddleston 


Husted 
Ireland 


Adamson 
Alexander 
Aswell 
Austin 
Bacharach 
con 
Bankhead 


Caraway 
Carew 

Carlin 

Carter, Okia, 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Pa. 
Coady 

Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cop prey 
Costello 
Crago 

Curry, Cal. 
Darrow 

Davis 

Decker 
Dempsey 
Denison 


Dent 
Dickinson 
Dies 
Dixon 
Dominick 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Drane 
Dupré 
Dyer ~ 


Sippe 
Clay 
Cooper,’ Ohio 


Almon 
Barnbart 
Blackmon 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Berge 


Doughton 
Drukker 
Dunn 


James Moores, Ind, Staford- - 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Mudd Sterling, III. 
Johnson, Wash. Nelson Stiness 
Jones, Tex, Nicholls, S. C. Sweet 
Keatin, Nicho Mich, gue 
Eey ich. Nolan Taylor, Colo, 
K polly Pa: Iowa 585 N. J. Th 
e 3 rker, N. J. ompson 
leit Phelan Tilson * 
ink Platt Timberlake 
Ein aid Ramsey Tinkham 
Knutson Ramseyer ‘Towner 
Kraus Rankin Treadway 
La Follette Vestal 
Langley Roberts Voi, 
Lenroot gers Wa 
London Wason 
Lundeen use Welling 
McAndrews Sabath elty 
Medlintie Sanders. Ind. Wheeler 
McCormick Sanfor White, Me. 
McKenzie Schall Uliams 
Madden if Mich. wee i 
agee ully ‘oods, Iowa 
Mapes Sells Young, N. Dak. 
rre Pouse ihlman 
are ith, Mich. 
Mit er, Minn. Snell 
Mondell Snook 
NAYS—189. 
Eagle Kehoe Rucker 
Elston Kettner Russell 
Estopinal LaGuardia Sanders, La. 
Fairchild, B.L, Larsen. pott Iowa 
Farr Lazaro 
Ferris Lea, Cal. Shackleford 
Fisher Lever Sherley 
Flood Linthicum Siegel 
Freeman ttle Sims 
French Lobeck Sinnott 
Garland Lonergan Slayden 
Garner 1 pony 
Garrett, Tex. MckKeo 
lass MeLanghiin, Mich Šmit, Idaho 
Glynn McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, C. B. 
Godwin, N. C McLemore mith, T. F. 
Goodall Mansfield Steagall 
Goodwin, Ark, Martin, La. Stedman 
Gordon Meeker Stephens, Miss, 
Gould Miller, Wash. Sterling, Pa. 
Graham, Pa. Montague Strong 
Gray, Ala. oon Sumners 
Gray, N. Moore, Pa Swift 
Greene, Mass. organ Switzer 
Gregg Morin Taylor, Ark, 
Gri ott homas 
Hadle Oldfield Tillman 
Hamlin Oliver, Ala. Van Dyke 
Iard M Oliver, N. Y. Venable 
Harrison, Miss. Iney inson 
Harrison, Va. Osborne Volstead 
Haskell Overstreet Waldow 
Hastings Padgett alker 
Hawley Par Walton 
Hayden Polk Watkins 
Heflin Porter Watson, Va. 
Heintz min en ver 
Hensley sdale Webb 
Hicks er aley 
Holland Randall Wilson, La 
ood Rayburn Wilson, Tex, 
Houston Riordan go 
Hulbert Robbins Wise 
Hull, Tenn, Robinson Wood, Ind. 
Humphreys Rodenberg Woodyard 
I Romjue 
Jacoway Rowe 
Kearns Rubey 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—9. 
Dewalt Kitchin Stephens, Nebr. 
Kennedy, R. I. McKinley Vinslow 
NOT VOTING—91. 
Fordney Kreider iney 
Francis c, Ga. Reavis 
Fuller, III. Lehlbach Rowland 
Gallivan her Sanders, N. X. 
Gandy Littlepage Saunders, Va. 
rd Lunn tt, Pa. 
Garrett, Tenn. McArthur Shallenberger 
riest McCulloch herw 
ill McFadden Sisson 
Hamilton, N. X. Maher Slemp 
ayes Mann Snyder 
Heaton 3 III. teele 
F Neely Steenerson 
Hill O’Shaunessy Stevenson 
Hollingsworth Overmyer Sullivan 
Hull, lowa aige Talbott 
Hutchinson Parker, N. Y. Templeton 
Johnson, Ky. eters Vare 
Jones, Va. ‘ou Ward 
J — Powers Watson, Pa. 
Kah Pratt White, Ohio 
Key, Ohio, ce Young, Tex. 
Kiess, Pa. Purnell 7 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairg: 
On this vote; 

Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Heaton (against). 


Mr. KREMER (for) with Mr. Date of New York (against). : 
Mr. Sanvers of New York (for) with Mr. Jones of Virginia , 


(against). 


Nr. McF'appen~ (for) with Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania 


(against). 


Mr. Rowranp (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 


Mr. Fess (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 


Mr. Garrivan (for) with Mr. O’SHaunessy (against). 
Mr. Dewatr (for) with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania (against). 


Mr. PURNELL (for) with Mr. Perers (against). 


Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr, Marner (against). 


Mr. Ganpy (for) with Mr. Suritvan (against). 


Mr. Hetvertne (for) with Mr. BLACKMON (against). 
Mr. McCuttocnu: (for) with Mr. OVERMYER (against). 
Mr. Crayron (for) with Mr. SHerwoop (against). 
Mr. Coorer of Ohio (for) with Mr. Denron (against). 
Mr, LEHT AC (for) with Mr. Brownine (against). 


Mr. Focur (for) with Mr. EpmMonps (against). 


Mr. Dunn (for) with Mr. Parker of New York (against). 


Mr. WIXSTOw (for) with Mr. Warp (against). 


Mr. Hasutton of New York (for) with 
(against). 


Mr. Barnuart (for) with Mr. ArmoN (against). 


Mr, Parce (for) with Mr. Snyper (against). 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Louxd of Texas with Mr. TEMPLETON. 
Mr. Tatsorr with Mr. STEENERSON, 

Mr. Stsson with Mr, PRATT. 

Mr. BrumpavuecH with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr, Key of Ohio with Mr. GRIEST. 

Mr, FLYNN with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Lunn with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Mr. Neety with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Rarney with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Fretps with Mr. Hr. 

Mr. Garp with Mr. FORDNEY, 

Mr. BUCHANAN with Mr. CAPSTICK, 

Mr. Eacan with Mr. Hutt. of Iowa. 

Mr. Price with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. Saunpers of Virginia with Mr. HAYES. 
Mr. Lrrrrxradn with Mr. Crasson. 


Mr. 


FRANCIS 


Mr. Byrnes of Tennessee with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 


Mr. KrrcHIN with Mr. Mann. 
Mr. Devenron with Mr. Juur. 


Mr. McKrytey with Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. REAVIS. 
From June 19 until July 3: 

Mr. Mantin of Illinois with Mr. McArtuur. 
For the session: 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ no.“ 


I have a gen- 


eral pair with my colleague, Mr. Lentsacu, and I wish to with- 


draw my vote and be recorded “ present.” 


Mr. WINSLOW. I wish to withdraw my “yea” vote and be 


marked “ present.” 
Mr, COOPER of Ohio. 


I votéd “yea,” but I have a general 


pair with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Denton, and I de- 
sire to withdraw my vote and to be recorded“ present.” 


Mr. DEWALT. I voted “ yea.” 


I find I am paired with the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Scorr, and I wish to with- 


draw my vote and to answer “ present.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 
unlock the doors. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The Doorkeeper will 


The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 


ayes appeared to have it. 
Mr. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 205, nays 133. 


answered “ present 7, not voting 86, as follows: 


YEAS—205, 

Adamson Caldwell pod ove Dooling 
Alexander Campbell, Pa. ome lo Doremus 
Aswell Candler, Miss. Drane 
Austin Cantrill Cao Dupré 
Bacharach Caraway Curry, Cal, Dyer 

em Carew Darrow Eagle 
Bankhead Carlin Davis Elston 
Barkley Carter, Okla. Decker Estopinal 
Bathrick Chandler, N. Y. Dempsey Fairchild, B. L. 
Black Clark, Pa, nison Farr 
Booher Coad ent Fitzgerald 
Borland Collier Dickinson Flood 
Brand Connally, Tex. Dies Freeman 
Brodbeck Cooper, W. Va. Dixon French 
Burnett Cooper, Wis. Dominick Garland 


Oliver, Ala. Smith, C. B. 


Oliver, N. K. Smith, T. F. On the vote: 


Glynn Kettner ney Snell Mr. Parker of New York (for) with Mr. Duxx (against). 
Godwin, N. C. ee 9 Sten gal or DALE of ie ae A pe Mr. sng i (agalust). 
700 © Fo e Stedman r. SULLIVAN (fory wit r. GANDY (against). 

5 aes Tate Pack a Bteclicn Per Mr. O’SHaunessy (for) with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania 
Gould Lazaro Polk Strong (against). : 


Graham, Pa. Lesher Porter Sumners Mr, Alox (for) with Mr. Banxnanr (against). 


Mr. Bracxuex (for) with Mr. Hetvertne (against). 
Mr. OvEnMyEr (for) with Mr. McCurtocy (against). 
Mr. SHERwoop (for) with Mr. Craypoor (against). 
Mr. Denton (for) with Mr. Cooper of Ohio (against). 


Hamlin 9 Rayburn Van Dyke Mr. Bnowxrxe (for) with Mr. LꝝHInacnH (against). 

Sandy Longworth Riordan Venable Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Dewar (against). 
Harrison, Miss. Lundecn Robbins . Vinson Mr. Warp (fo ith Mr. W 

Harrison, Va. McKeown Robinson Volstead ` r) with Mr. Winstow (against). 2 

Haskell McLaughlin, Mich. Rodenberg Waldow Mr. Fnaxers (for) with Mr. Hamreron of New York 


(against). 

Mr. Sywyper (for) with Mr. Parce (against). 

Mr. Lee of Georgia (for) with Mr. Rowraxp (against). 

Mr. Perers (for) with Mr. NELL (against). 
Mx. Vare (for) with Mr. (against). 

Mr. Epuoxps (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. MCFADDEN 
(against). 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I desire to withdraw my vote 
ef “no” and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Wrxstow was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” A 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. SMALL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 


Sears 
Houston Montague Shackleford Wilson, Tex. 
Hulbert Moon Siegel Wingo 


Mudd 8 
Jacownx Nichols, Mich. Small 
Jones, Tex. Oldfield 


Anderson 1 G. W. oom Sells which the bill was passed was laid on the tabie. 

D, An 

55 RS Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimo g to extend 
yers oc. oan r. M. Mr. r, I ask u us consent to exten 

2 . bi a 9 — eee my remarks in the Recerp by printing two letters, the first in 

Blanton Frear McKenzie Stafford reply to one of mine in regard to the Irish question and the other, 

Beeny 8 Mass. 3 Sterling, III. not so long 

eaves Galligan anes a The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 

Burroughs Gillett Mason Tague eonsent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Byrnes, S. C. Glass — Dake — — Colo. Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 

Campbell, Kans. Good i iny —— Mee eould not hear the request of the gentleman. 

Carter, Mass, Green, Towa Nicholls, S, C. Timberlake eee Fearr The géntleman from Massachusetts reserves 
ary ne, 0 f er J 

Chander, Okla. 3 Mich, Norton -y — Mr. MASON. The first letter which I offer as an extension of 

Cramton’ Helm Phelan” Vestal my remarks is a letter of considerable length from Mr. Seumas 

Crisp Hersey Platt a O’Sheil in regard to a question which I asked him in regard to 

Currie Mich. Howard 8 Wason the Irish question, to be brief. The other 

Dale, Vt. Huddleston Rankin. Welling Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert a shorter letter from Mr. Moore upon the question of con- 
scription. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Y, Iowa The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects. 
Emerson = Beott, Towa CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 
h Kinkaid Scott, 
Evans Seully Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker—— 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—7. The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
r insi New York rise? 
. Se — Nebr. pastry Mr. HULBERT. To prefer a unanimous consent request. On 
NOT VOTING—85, the 25th of June I introduced a bill (H. R. 5185) to provide for 
Almon ynn Kiess, Pa. Rain: French instruction in the United States Army and training 
Barnhart , Fordney Kitchin Reavis camps. I have consulted the chairman of the Committee on 
38 iir ill. — Bomet a Military Affairs, and he believes the bill should have been re- 
Bryner ay Lee, Ga. Scott. mia ferred to that committee, but because it contained an appro- 
Buchanan Lehlbach all priation it was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
Butler amet Tenn. — e Secale After consultation with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
8 Hamill McCulloch Snyder Dent], I ask unanimous consent for a change of reference and 
Hamilton, N. T. McFadden Steele that tħat bill be sent to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
7 pent ioe Haye neers —.—. The SPEAKER. What is it about? 
Dale, N. v. Helveri Martin, Sullivan Mr. HULBERT. The bill appropriates $500,000, or so much 
Denton Hill Neely thereof as the Secretary of War may deem necessary, for the 
Dapon Hull. Saba s 9 eo purpose of employing instruetors at training camps to teach the 
Dunn Hutchinson Puge 3 Ward soldiers intended to be sent to France the French language. 
Eagan Johnson, Ky. Parker, N. X. Watson, Pa. Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am not sure I am opposed 
Edmonds Jones, Va. Poters Young, Lex to the gentleman's bill, but in the absence of the chairman of 
Fields Kahn Pratt the Committee on Appropriations I shall object for the present. 
Fisher Key, Ohio Parnell LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
So the bill was passed. By unanimous consent, Mr. Bacre was granted leave of ab- 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 1 for two weeks, sw ip peste of important business. 
55 eee Mr. BUTLER. COMMITTEE TO MEET AND ESCORT THE BELGIAN COMMISSION. 
Until further notice: The SPEAKER. At 1 o’clock the Belgian commission is to 
Mr. SHALEENBERGER with Mr. CLASsSON. be here, and the Chair appoints Messrs. Froon, CHARLES B. 
Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. HUTCHINSON. SMITH, SHACKLEFORD;e RAGSDALE, Cooper of Wisconsin, PORTER, 
Mr. Maner with Mr. PRATT, and Foss as a committee to receive and escort them. 
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GASES IN WARFARE. 


The SPEAKER. Under an order of the House the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. TrLson] is permitted to proceed for 
one hour on the subject of gases used in trenches. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TILSON. In ease it should require the full hour to 
make the presentation, shall I suspend prior to 1 o'clock and 
then resume after the Belgian commission has been received? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair should think the gentleman 
may exercise his own judgment. It would keep the commis- 
sioners waiting—— 

Mr. TILSON. I should prefer, Mr. Speaker, when the time 
approaches that the Speaker notify me, and I will suspend if 
I have not finished and then resume after the commission has 
been received. 

The SPEAKER. All right. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, before beginning my remarks I 
wish to correct, to some extent, an impression inadvertently 
given when leave to address the House was first granted me two 
days ago. It was stated broadly that I was to speak on the 
subject of aeronautics. Aeronautics "come in and play a very 
prominent part in what I have to say, but I wish to confine my 
remarks to the possibilities of fighting in and from aircraft, 
which is in some respects a continuation of what I said the 
other day about the use of weapons in and from the air. 

I wish to state in the first place that I am not an advocate 
of frightfulness and that I am opposed to the use of any means 
of warfare not recognized by the latest and highest advance- 
ment of International law. [Applause.] I should deprecate a 
reversion to more primitive methods and should not agree to 
it except it should chance to be against an enemy who first em- 
ployed those methods. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. TILSON. Les. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman mean to say that he 
would use the same methods that his enemy used? 

Mr. TILSON. I did not say that I would use all the methods 
that the enemy used, but this will fllustrate what I meant to 
say: Suppose that another gentleman and myself were to 
agree to settle matters in a fight with the weapons that nature 
gave us, and we were proceeding in that fashion. If the other 
fellow should draw a small knife and begin to carve my person, 
I should not continue to pummel him with my fists, but if I had 
a larger knife I should use it. [Applause.] 

We did not begin this war. We confidently expect to finish 
it. In doing so we may be forced to use the same means used 
by the enemy and go him one better. In fact, we must use the 
weapons the enemy has forced into our hands, 

Some of the things I shall refer to are so vile and horrible 
that I feel like promising the House that when we have won 
this war by these means and others, if it be necessary to atone 
for the unpleasant things I have brought to your attention, in- 
eluding the horrible weapons heretofore presented and some 
things I shall mention to-day, such as noxious gases and the 
like, if you will promise to forgive me for all this I agree that in 
that peaceful day I shall try to rival the Queen of Sheba in 
dispensing aromatie perfumes. I agree to bring into the House 
a whole drug store of cosmetics and try to laden the air with 
attar of roses. I agree to release in the House a flock of turtle- 
doves and stand treat to the entire membership on grape juice. 
[Appiause.] 

The foundation of what I have to say to-day is aviation. 
Long before we became engaged in this war I was one of those 
who raised my feeble voice in this House and elsewhere in favor 
of preparedness along the line of aviation, I always urged the 
largest appropriations that the executive department believed 
could be spent advantageously, and was ready to vote more if 
the officials in charge thought they could use it, because I be- 
lieved it the most important agency for us to develop for our 
national defense. I even advocated on one occasion that the 
Post Office Department in its great work should use these 
machines more largely, not only because it would be a useful 
vehicle for carrying important mail matter rapidly, but because 
of the impetus it would give to the development of aviation 
which could eventually be used in war if need be. 

Since our entry into this war I have observed every report 
coming from the other side, and I am more firmly convinced than 
ever that our road to victory is through the air. [Applause.] I 


do not mean by that that we shall simply gain superiority, but 
we must have complete supremacy, and that, as T understand it, 
is the purpose of the War Department to-day. It will require 
a large sum of money. Mr. Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the 
advisory committee of the Council of National Defense, makes 
a suggestion of $600,000,000, and I am for that. [Applause.] 


Mr. Hawley, of the Aero Club, favors $1,000,000,000, and I be- 
lieve we shall come to that very soon. If we do spend a billion 
dollars, or two billions; for that matter, and thereby both win 
the war and save a million preeious lives of our young men, 
those staggering sums will be a mere bagatelle. [Applause.] 
Let us take into consideration the magnitude of some of the 
problems we have before us. When it is attempted to send 
millions of men to fight out this war in the trenches, the diffi- 
culty of the transportation problem of the men alone is not 
small. Then if we add to this the equipment and all the neces- 
sary paraphernalia to wage a war that we must carry along and 
eonstantly inerease, the evergrowing amount of ammunition 


| that we must send over, the steady stream of food that must 


never cease to flow, the immensity of the problem will be appre- 
ciated. All you need to do is to sit down, take a pencil, and begin 
to figure out the amount of transportation necessary for all 
these things, say, for 2,000,000 men, „and you can see one of 
the difficulties in the way. Even 2,000,000 additional men 
against an intrenched foe might not turn the scale, and the 
millions might have to be several times increased. I believe, 
however, that if we could have a hundred thousand men in the 
air it would make such an overwhelming fleet that it would blind 
the eyes of our enemy and carry the war itself far over the 
trenches into the enemy's territory. After all, gentlemen, com- 
plete military victories are seldom won on your own territory. 
To win out you must take the offensive and carry the war home 
to the other fellow. 

Germany has used psychology in this war to a great extent. 
Great Britain and France have used it searcely at all. We all 
recall how, in the early days of the war, while Belgian forts 
were being pounded to atoms and fair Belgium herself was being 
devastated, we heard on every tongue and read in every news- 
paper of the wonderful deeds of the 42-centimeter guns. No one 
outside of Germany had heard or thought of such guns being 
used as semimobile guns. It appealed to the imagination. 
Miniatures of it were worn as badges on the breasts of fair 
women and old men in Germany, while the real article pounded 
its way almost to the gates of Paris. 

Next came the Zeppelin raids. The total aggregate damage 
done was not large, comparatively, but it struck terror to the 
hearts of the people of England. We are compelled to-day to 
write down the Zeppelin as a practical failure when eonsidered 
as an offensive weapon of warfare; at any rate, that it does not 
eompensate for the great cost; but the psychological effect was 
considerable. 

Even the sly, deadly U-boat was utilized in the same way. 
How dramatically that unspeakable tragedy of the Lusitania 
was staged! Semiofficial warning was given by advertising in 
the papers and otherwise advising people not to go on that ship. 
It was all too horrible for the average American mind to visu- 
alize as a possibility. It was thought to be so horrible that it 
was hardly observed, and certainly not heeded by our people. 

Then that fatal day at Ypres, after long and careful prepara- 
tion, 50 tons of chlorine gas to a mile of trench was turned loose 
opposite that sector of the line held by the gallant Canadians. 
Twenty-five per cent of those brave fellows were killed and the 
whole line terrorized for a time. 

Air supremacy, as I say, is necessary to carry out the plan I 
have in mind of ending this war with the minimum loss of 
Ameriean lives, and we can secure it. In the first place, it takes 
men of superb courage and daring. We have the men of that 
kind. The aeroplane is a Yankee invention. The eagle is an 
American institution. The air is ours by right. We can make 
it so by might. [Applause.] Such a program will require a 
considerable amount of money. Fortunately—and I do not say 
it boastingly—we have the money. If by the expenditure of 
money in that way we can serve the purpose better, and at the 
same time save sending millions of our young men to the 
trenches, then it is worth all it may cost. 

Now, a word as to the advancement made in aviation before I 
proceed to another part of my subject. I shall not attempt to 
go into a history of aeronautics; that is familiar to all and not 
necessary to the matter that I have in hand. At the beginning 
of the war each side had a few aeroplanes. The subject had- 
appealed to the imaginative Frenchman more than it had to 
us or to the English. So France had quite a number. Germany, 
of course, following out her practice of thorough preparedness 
in everything, was well prepared with aeroplanes. At the Battle 
of the Marne aeroplanes cut a considerable figure. The Germans 
had the old Taube machine and the French had the old Nieu- 
port and others. These machines made something like 70 or 80 
miles an hour. At once both sides set to developing this art, 
and very soon they were turning out machines on both sides 
that made very much in excess of those figures. First came the 
German Fokker, and gained superiority for the Germans. Then 
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the Nieuport and other French machines were improved, and 
so it has gone, with superiority first going to one side and then 
to the other. Both sides now claim to have machines that will 
make the incredible speed of 140 miles an hour, and that wiil 
climb in the air 10,000 feet in 13 minutes. It is hoped to make it 
in 10 minutes very soon. 3 

Then the size of the machines has been greatly increased. 
The old machine was made to carry 1 man or 2 at the most, 
and some thought that was the limit of the size of aeroplanes. 
The development in size has gone on until to-day larger ma- 
chines are flying than ever were thought possible. To-day 
smaller ones than any practical constructor dreamed of are 
being successfully flown. Take the big machines of the Hand- 
ley-Page type, in which 11 men have flown from London to 
Rome in the night time. Such a machine is so large that it 
can take two little aeroplanes ‘with thelr aviators on the wings, 
go up in the air 10,000 feet, and launch the small machines 
from the wings of the big ode. That feat actually has been done. 
A machine of this larger type. which it is necessary to fly 
lower and which now usually flies at night, when we are able 
to take and hold complete supremacy of the air we shall be 
able to use in the daytime. 

The weapons that can be used from aircraft are practically 
all of those that can be used on the land, up to and including the 
Davis 83-inch recoilless gun, and a number that can be used in 
no other way, as I shall show in the case of certain drop bombs. 
I have on former occasions spoken of the use of pistols, rifles, 
and machine guns from aeroplanes. The machine gun especially 
is extremely important, but I shall not repeat what I have said 
on the subject. 

I also reterred to the use from aeroplanes of fragmentation 
bombs, especially the Barlow bomb. At that time I told the 
House that this bomb had not yet received its final test. The 
test was held at the Hampton grounds a few days ago. It was 
droppec from aeroplanes at great heights, so as to thoroughly 
test it, especially as to accuracy and destructiveness. I do not 
think it advisable to give you the official figures, but I am per- 
mitted to say that the results were highly satisfactory in every 
respect, and that the officers haying the matter in charge are 
quite enthusiastic. [Applause.] This bomb, in my opinion, is 
sure to be heard from before the war is over. Not only is great 
credit due to the inventive genius of Mr. Barlow, but to the 
Ordnance Department, and especially to the commandant and 
other officials of Frankford Arsenal, under whose special guid- 
ance this young man’s fertile ideas were so satisfactorily worked 
out. I am informed that an up-to-date corporation of patriotic 
men have made all preparations necessary to manufacture these 
bombs in large quantities under whatever arrangement the Gov- 
ernment may deem necessary and proper. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Some time ago there was a great 
deal of talk in administration circles about the espionage bill, 
with the view largely to preventing the notifying of the enemy 
of plans of the administration and of this Government. I note 
now, however, that much talk has been indulged in in adminis- 
tration circles that has gotten into the newspapers with respect 
to the plans of our Government as to the conduct of the war. 
Does not the gentleman think that already much of value to the 
enemy has been disclosed with respect to the use of the aero- 
plane and the bomb in connection with it? 

Mr. TILSON. Probably so, and I would say it was absolutely 
so, if it were not for the fact that we are almost certain that 
everything that has been revealed, certainly through the news- 
papers or through the wide circulation of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorb, is already known to Germany. I am sure that all I 
have presented in connection with the bomb—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not refer to what the gen- 
tleman has stated on a former occasion and now. But I have 
been wondering if there was a purpose on the part of the War 
Department to disclose to the world and to the enemy just 
What our plans are? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not believe so, I think a certain amount 
of publicity as to general plans is absolutely necessary, because 
those matters have got to come before this House for appro- 
priations, and this House is going to insist on knowing a certain 
amount of detail in regard to them. 1 believe that what has been 
given out is no more than what would be required in this House 
before enormous appropriations of that kind would be made. 

Now, as my time is going I wish to refer to one additional 
means of fighting from the air. In addition to the fragmenta- 
tion bombs there is a large field to which I have not here- 
tofore referred, and that is gas bombs. Fighting with gas is 
* worthy of an entire chapter by itself. The use of gas as a 
weapon of defense, like many of the other weapons now in 


common use in the armies of Europe, such as the catapult, fame 
projector, trench knife, and sling, is an inheritance from the 
early ages amplified, improyed, and made more destructive by, 
the aid of modern science. 

The first recorded effort to overcome the enemy by the gen- 
eration of poisonous and suffocating gases seems to have been 
in the wars of the Athenians and Spartans (431 to 404 B. C.), 
when in besieging the cities of Platea and Belium the Spartans 
saturated wood with pitch and sulphur and burnt it under the 
walls of these cities in the hope of choking the defenders and 
rendering the assault less diflicult. They also melted pitch, 
charcoal, and sulphur together in cauldrons and blew the fumes 
over the defenders’ lines by means of bellows. 

“Greek fire” was used by the Byzantine Greeks under Con- 
stantine about 673 A. D. to destroy the Saracens, and Saracens 
in turn used it as a weapon of defense against the Christians 
during the crusades, This Greek fire had the double advantage 
of being not only inflammable but also generating during the 
process of combustion clouds of dense blinding smoke and gas 
of an asphyxiating character. Its chemical composition was 
supposed to be a mixture of quicklime, petroleum, sulphur, and 
such other inflammable gubstances as pitch, resin, ete. Upon 
the addition of water the slaking process which the quicklime 
underwent generated enough heat to ignite the petroleum which 
in turn ignited the resin, pitch, and sulphur. This flaming 
mixture was delivered against the enemy by means of phan- 
tastic syringes in the shape of dragons and other monsters with 
wide jaws. 

The first use of gas in modern warfare occurred Aprii 22, 
1915, when the Germans liberated great clouds of gas against 
the allied trenches near Ypres with a resulting complete de- 
moralization of the troops and a large number of casualties, 

Coincident with the use of the “gas cloud” the Germans 
began to use gas also in bombs, hand grenades, and shells. 
From this beginning gas has now become recognized as one of 
the accepted arms of the military service and is being used very 
extensively in all armies, especially in the form of gas shells. 

Before proceeding to speak of the different kinds of gases, or 
the methods of attack with gases, I think I should first address 
myself to the defense against gases, because that is the way, 
mind you, in which we approach it. The gases were used 
against the Canadian troops contrary to The Hague convention, 
but are now generally used, not only by the enemy but by the 
allies themselves. The first problem that the allies had to face 
was defense against it. As I have stated, on April 22, 1915, 
opposite the Ypres salient the Germans turned loose 50 tong 
of chlorine gas to the mile of front occupied. Chlorine gas is 
two and one-half times as heavy as air. It apparently rollg 
along the ground in a greenish-yellow cloud. As soon as it 
reaches the vicinity of the dugouts, being heavier than air, it 
immediately goes down into the dugout and remains there until 
removed. The allies had to meet this problem, and they began 
meeting it at once. Some Germans were captured who had gas 
masks, and in a few days every woman in France that could 
find any material out of which to make these things were mak- 
ing gas masks—imperfect, crude things at first, but they im- 
proved rapidly. A gas mask is absolutely necessary for the life 
of anyone who is exposed to these deadly gases, 

I have brought here to-day three types of masks that are 
used in defense against noxious gases. With his consent, I am 
going to ask the gentleman from Ohio, Capt. HEIN TZ, who is 
always a good soldier, if he will now volunteer as a victim and 
try on one of these masks for me. [Applause.] 

While the captain is adjusting the mask I will speak briefly 
of the other two types. Two of the page boys have consented to 
put on the other two types. This one [indicating] is the British 
reserve mask. It must go under the coat in this way [indi- 
cating]. Otherwise it is of no value. 

You will notice the difficulty with this type. This air valve has 
the one end in the mouth, so that the person using it must 
be able to breathe through the nose, because this valve only 
works outwardly. Thus, stopping the mouth with the outward 
valve makes it necessary to use the nose for breathing in order 
to get any breath at all. The air, of course, goes through this 
fabric’ which is saturated with the neutralizing chemical. This 
is the type used by the French [indicating]. It has the ad- 
vantage of simplicity. You can breathe either through the 
mouth or through the nose, but the breath must go out and in 
through the fabric. There is no outlet at all, This one [the 
British reserve mask] is not absolutely proof against gas for a 
long period. Therefore it is used only in reserve by men 4 or 
5 miles back of the lines. The British in the trenches most 
liable to be exposed to gas are required to have this type [the 
box-respirator type]. In fact it is now required that the men 


shall have both of these, 
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This mask that the gentleman from Ohio is now putting on is 
adapted from one that was first made by the British which 
in turn they adapted from one captured from the Germans. 
It has been improved to some extent as time has gone on. We 
think we have impreved it in these that 
facturing for our own troops. This one 
from Ohio bas on is abselutely proof against 
it is said. When the gentleman from Ohio tried 
day and I was saying to a bystander that a ma 
it from seven to eighit hours. as soon as the captain got that 
valve out of his mouth he protested that he would not like to 
try to live seven or eight hours in that mask. [Laughter.] It 
is, however, absolutely proof against these Send gases, which, 
after all, is the important matter. 

This [indicating] is a canister containing the chemicals. 
Here is the same rubber valve that the other has, that you 
breathe through outwardly. It has a pair of clampers on the 
nose, so that the man can not breathe through his nose at all. 

In the reserve mask he must breathe through his nose. In 
this one a man can not breathe through his nose at all, but 
must breathe through his mouth. There are some men who 
ean not breathe through the nose, but all men, so far as I know, 
can breathe through the mouth. This one—box-respirator type— 
is absolutely proof against any gas that has as yet been 
used 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The air passing through the chemical neu- 
tralizes the gas, does it, that the enemy sets afloat? 

Mr. TILSON. It does; and it is the intention, as I under- 
stand, of our War Department to test these things and to ac- 
tually turn the gas on men wearing them as a matter of trial 
before they are exposed to the enemy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Will the chemical in the canister destroy 
any gas, irrespective of the gases that are thrown by the 
enemy? 

Mr. TILSON. Against all gases that have been used thus 
far, I believe, this chemical has proved to be an antidote. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. What does that cost? 

Mr. TILSON. This box-respirater type costs about $7, while 
this one costs from $1.50 to $1.75. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. How do the ones that the pages have on 
protect? 

Mr. TILSON. They are saturated with chemicals and put 
down over the head so that you can not get any breath except 
air that passes through the fabric saturated with the chemical, 
So that the gas is neutralized. It is the same way with the 
French mask. The fabric is thoroughly saturated with the 
chemical. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How long will that last? 

Mr. TILSON. These smaller masks will last in gas three or 
four hours. This one will last longer. It is figured that a man 
could live in a deadly gas for 10 hours with one of these horrible 
things on. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. : 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Have they places where they 
can recharge the masks with chemicals? 

Mr. TILSON. They can replace the canister. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I mean as to the other masks? 

Mr. TILSON, Undoubtedly. The chemical is in a liquid form 
and these masks can be recharged with it. 

Deadly gases have the same effect on horses, and in many 
— these masks are used on horses in order to protect their 

ves. 

Mr. HARDT. How does the breath, once taken in, get out 
again? 

Mr. TILSON. In this one, the English reserve mask, the air 
having passed through this fabric and into the bedy through 
the nose, passes out through this rubber valve. The breath goes 
out, but when you start to draw in here that valve closes. 

Mr. HARDY. It has one valve for drawing in? 

Mr. TILSON. No. That is simply an exhaust valve. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 


Mr. DOWELL. ‘When that is exhausted a person can not live 
with a mask on? 


Mr. TILSON. In the English reserve mask a person can live 
three or four hours. That is all it will last in gas. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT, These chemicals have to be replaced every 
10 hours, whether they are used or not, have they? 


Mr. TILSON. Oh, no. This one that the gentleman from Ohio 
put on is charged with a chemical, but you do not smell it at 
all. You have no idea that the chemical is in there, and it does 
not appear until the deadly gases appear. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. TILSON. For a question. 

Mr, MEEKER. How far from the lines can these clouds of 
gas be sent? How far does the gas carry? 

Mr. TILSON. Of course that is not possible of accurate 
answer. It depends upon the wind conditions. and whether the 
ground is smooth, and the wind is gentle or strong or all in one 
way. Fortunately, on the western front the prevailing winds 
are from the west, and it gives the Germans a slight disadvan- 
tage in clond gases. It also depends upon the amount of gas 
that you have. 

The gentleman understands that it is also used in shells, and 
it is the purpose to use it more largely. Any one who gets the 
supremacy of the air can use it successfully. It can be used in 


‘all kinds of containers that can be dropped from the air, and 


can almost destroy the artillery of the enemy if you drop 
enough of it to kill or put out the eyes of the gunners. The 
lachrymatory gases are especially effective against the artillery. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand that the cheaper or emer- 
gency masks allow the passage of air through the material of 
the mask, but exclude the gas? 

Mr. TILSON. The air, laden with the gas, comes through the 
mask and is drawn in by the suction of the man’s lungs, gas and 
air mixed. It must go through this fabric which is saturated 
with a chemical, and going through it the chemical neutralizes 
the gas, only the purified air coming through. 

Mr. MONDELL. Where is the chemical? 

Mr. TILSON. It is in the mask itself, and if the gentleman 
will come close enough to it he will be able to smell it. Tho 
material itself is saturated. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, how long will that mask re- 
main saturated without being used? 

Mr. TILSON. Indefinitely, practically. If the gentleman will 
pardon me, I desire to go just a little bit farther in regard to 
these means of ending the war. I believe that with the com- 
bination of all of the arms that we can use from the air, all 
kinds of guns up to 3-inch, all of these terrible bombs of which I 
have been speaking, and of which I have heretofore brought in 
several different types, and then these gas bombs which are very 
deadly as fired now from trench mortars and howitzers, we 
can do a great deal toward ending the war. I believe that with 
all these coupled with the increased use of the aeroplane, so that 
bombs, instead of being fired from mortars or howitzers, which 
is destructive of certain kinds of containers and renders useless 
certain kinds of very poisonous gases, may be dropped from the 
aeroplane, we can do much toward making war unbearable. 

You can use other and different gases from the aeroplane 
than you can from the gun. There are now a number of chem- 
ists, I could not tell you how many, brilliant chemists, who are 
working on these problems. It is believed that with the su- 
premacy of the air complete, the use of bombs, including the 
use of gases—which was forced into the hands of the allies, first 
being used by their adversaries—may be made the turning ele- 
ment in this whole contest. Think what the effect would be if 
used against supply depots, if used against troops in reserve, 
where they are supposed to be resting back of the lines; think 
what it would mean to have these bombs constantly falling upon 
them, or, even going farther back, with supremacy of the air, 
back over German territory. Of course, I should be in favor 
warning them to take away their women, children, and old 
men from any 855 of the country that we should have to 
thing, by the way, which the enemy has not done 
in the Zeppelins which have gone over England. 
Having done that, you can realize what kind of terror and de- 
struction might be brought to Germany itself by the use of all 
kinds of weapons used in aerial warfare, including gas bombs of 
every type and kind. 

Mr. WOODYARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. For a question. 

Mr. WOODYARD. How are we to obtain the results which 
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Mr. TILSON. We shall have to do it more and carry it far- |. 
ther back, where they will not be equipped with masks. 

Mr. FARR Does the gentleman desire to say anything about 
the facilities we have for the making of aircraft? 

Mr. TILSON. We have great facilities for the making of 


aircraft. There is to-day in this city a meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, These men know what is needed and 
how to get it; they are bringing great comfort to the hearts of 
those who are wrestling with this problem, There is great sat- 
isfaction in the progress being made in aviation, as there is 
along all of these lines of which I am speaking. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. As I understand it, though 
perhaps I have not been correctly informed, one great difficulty 
we have had in this country has been the construction of en- 
gines of sufficient power, and our difficulty in that respect was 
illustrated in Mexico, 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Have we overcome that dif- 
ficulty ? 

Mr. TILSON. We have overcome it, as I am informed and 

believe. 
- Just one word now as to the effect of these gases. I was ad- 
vised by one of my good friends that perhaps I ought not to 
speak of these terrible things, as it might discourage the young 
men of the country. I do not believe so. I believe that we 
should know the worst. I believe that we should know what 
we are going up against, so that we may nerve ourselves to the 
task and prepare ourselves to meet it. Gas poisoning is a hor- 
rible death, and the net results of these gases are very terrible. 
Of course, we hate to use them, but we do not wish them to be 
used upon us, and the only way to prevent it is to be prepared 
to use them ourselves and protect ourselves against their use, 
and that is what I advocate. It is the reason why I have 
brought these things here to-day to show how we must prepare 
ourselves. [Applause.] 

[At this point the House took a recess, the Belgian commis- 
sion appeared, and the head of the commission, Baron Mon- 
cheur, addressed the House.] 


THE BELGIAN MISSION. 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous order, the House will 
stand in recess for 30 minutes. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock p. m.) the House took a recess 
until 1 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

At 1 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m. the Sergeant at Arms 
announced the Belgian mission, and the members of the mis- 
sion, Baron Ludovic Moncheur, Mr, de Cartier, Gen. Leclercq, 
Maj. Osterreith, and Count d'Ursel, accompanied by Mr. Warren 
Robbins, secretary of embassy, attached by the Department of 
State as aid to the mission, and Capt. Cook, military aid, 
entered the Hall of the House, 

The distinguished visitors were escorted to the Speaker's 
rostrum amid prolonged applause and cheers. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
from time out of mind Belgium has been known as the cockpit 
of Europe. [Applause.] There have been more great battles 
fought in Belgium than on the same acreage of land anywhere 
else in the civilized world. 

Those of you who remember when you were wrestling with 
Latin in the days of your youth recall that Cesar, in the open- 
ing words of his Commentaries, said that among the Gallic 
tribes the Belgians were the bravest. [Applause.] Most as- 
suredly he was a good judge of fighting men. Within the last 
three years the present generation of Belgians have demon- 
strated beyond all controversy that they are worthy of the high 
encomium pronounced on their ancestors by the great Roman 
Imperator. [Applause.] 

L now present to you Baron Moncheur, the head of the Bel- 
gian mission to this country. [Applause.] 


Baron Moncuecr. . Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, I am deeply grateful for this cordial recep- 
tion by your distinguished assembly. Your sympathy and 
friendship will warm the hearts of all my countrymen and will 
give them renewed confidence for the future. We know that in 
the great conflict before us we have the powerful aid of the 
American Nation. 

During my long residence in the United States some years ago 
I watched with interest and admiration the economic develop- 
ment of your country, which had been favored by the advantages 
of many years of peace. 

During that period my own country learned from you many 
lessons in regard to industry and commerce and by following 
your example had become, although small in size and popula- 
tion, one of the foremost nations of the earth in the realms of 
commerce and industry. 


But if years ago I admired your country in the fullness of 
prosperity and wondered at your industrial genius and the 
marvelous activity of your citizens, it is with even greater ad- 
miration that I now see your entire Nation rise as one man 
to answer the voice of your President calling upon you to put 
forth all your efforts and devotion for the defense of freedom 
and the rights of mankind. [Applause.] All the sons. of 
America, without distinction of race or of party, have rallied 
to your flag. They think only of their duty to their coun- 
try. They are ever ready to sacrifice their private and per- 
sonal interests, and leaving behind them their dear ones, who 
will be plunged into grief and tears on account of their ab- 
sence, they rally to the Star-Spangled Banner, which for the 
first time in your history has crossed the ocean to float over the 
battle fields of the Old World. [Applause.] 

As in the Middle Ages the knights were accustomed to hold 
a vigil, watching their armor in the chapel, so you to-day are 
making that same holy and prayerful preparation for the battle 
to come. Everywhere you -are carrying on work which day by 
day brings nearer the moment of supreme victory. [Applause.] 
While the flower of American youth is preparing itself in your 
splendid training camps, your shipyards, your factories, and 
your munition plants resound with the hum of feverish work 
providing your soldiers with the implements of war. 

American aviation, that marvelous product of the New World, 
is making ready to lend its powerful aid, also, to support our 
armies. Is it not natural, indeed, that the American eagle 
should from the skies strike the deathblow to the enemy? [Ap- 
plause. ] 

After your great stroke for liberty in 1776 you formed a 
society which you called the Order of the Cincinnati, to indi- 
cate that when war was finished you knew how to beat your 
swords into plowshares; and now, when war has been forced 
upon you, you have given proof that you know equally well 
how to turn your plowshares into swords. [Applause.] Some 
20 years ago Prince Albert of Belgium, heir to a throne which 
seemed to be safely sheltered from the blast of war, came to 
America where he studied with the deepest interest your mar- 
velous country and the wonderful works of industry and 
commerce which you had developed in the quietude of peace; 
and now how can I express the sentiments which fill his heroic 
soul when, ‘fighting at the head of his troops in the last trench 
on Belgian soil, he sees the sons of that same industrious 
America land upon the coast of Europe, brave champions of 
the most noble principles, and ready to lay down their lives in 
defense of right and justice. [Applause.] 

On a certain occasion a mighty sovereign declared “the 
Pyrenees exist no more,” and to-day we can say with even more 
truth “ There is no longer any ocean ”—for endless friendship, 
cemented by gratitude and joint effort and triumph in the 
cause of justice and liberty, will forever obliterate the barrier 
of the seas and unite the children of old Belgium to the sons of 
the young and powerful Republic of the New World. [Ap- 
plause.] 


The members of the mission then took their places at the 
right of the Speaker’s rostrum, and the Members of the House 
were presented to them. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tir- 
son] has 21 minutes remaining. 


GASES IN WARFARE. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, when I suspended, in order that 
the House might receive the Belgian commission, I was still 
speaking on the subject of gases and their use iù war 
especially from aeroplanes. I had finished practically 


had to say on that subject, and am now willing to answer aues- 
tions in regard to it so far as I can. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 


this 
wli- 


Mr. ROGERS. Several officers who have returns! 
country from France, and who have had experience in U. + oc 
tions of trench warfare, have told me that the deferse >- 
gases is so complete and thorough on both sides that by cect: 
consent practically the use of gases has been discontinued. Can 
the gentleman tell us anything about that? 

Mr. TILSON. That is probably true as to cloud gases, 


iich 


of course can be used successfully only against the front hne of 
trenches, in which every man must be thoroughly prepere:) to 
defend himself against gases. It is our intention to have one of 
these respirators of the box type with everyman, and n r- erve 
mask of the type used by the French and the Belgians, so that 
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cloud gases will probably not be used much when it is known 
that everybody is thoroughly prepared against them, The gen- 
tleman will note, however, that it is my expectation that these 
gases will be made use of from aeroplanes a great deal more 
than they ever have been. They have already been used, and 
are now being used increasingly in the form of projectiles of 
glass and steel containing these poisonous gases, and fired from 
trench mortars and howitzers. They are using these increas- 
ingly. My-idea is that they will be used still more from aero- 
planes when we get supremacy of the air, and that the gases 
being dropped suddenly from the air, perhaps at some distance 
back from the front line, the men behind the front line will not 
be so well prepared and will suffer demoralization and other 
damage, especially among the artillery and the reserve. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is the nature of these gases such that if the 
bombs containing them are fired from a howitzer or dropped 
from an aeroplane there will be time to adjust a mask which is 
actually being carried by the soldier, in time to prevent his 
being harmed by the explosion of the container of the gas? 

Mr. TILSON. There is not time. As a matter of fact, they 
figure that in order for a man to be sure to protect himself 
against cloud gases he must be ready to put these masks on in 
20 seconds. The drill in putting on these masks is made as 
accurate as the manual of arms used by Infantry. It is in- 
tended to speed up so that a man can put one on in six sec- 
onds. Even six seconds may be too long with these deadly 
tases falling from the sky, going out in every direction, and a 
man getting a whiff of the gas before it is possible to put on 
his mask. That has happened. I remember one of the party 
with thé British commissioners told of an instance showing the 
effect of gas shells containing the terribly poisonous gas called 
phosgen, which, unlike the chlorine or bromine gases, has a de- 
layed action, so that you take it to-day and die to-morrow. The 
instance was one where a shell descended and two men got a 
whiff of the gas. A surgeon, being near, saw that they were ex- 
posed to it, and immediately ordered them to the hospital and 
to bed. They obeyed orders and went off to the hospital, josh- 
ing each other that two strong men should be ordered to bed 
with nothing the matter with them. Before the dawn of the 
next morning both had died horrible deaths from that awful 
poison. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr, McKENZIE, Would not the Germans see these flying 
machines coming, or, hearing them and knowing that we had 
resorted to the use of this outrageous way of fighting, as all 
agree, would not they have time to put their masks on? 

ı Mr. TILSON, It is hoped that we are going to have so many 
machines in the air that they will not have to fly 10,000 feet 
high, but will be able to fly down nearer the ground, and in that 
way the Germans may have to wear their masks all day long. 

The point is that only a small part of the men can be on 
the front at once. They take turns, and the men on the front 
line, subject to exposure, to cloud gases, have to be doubly 
prepared by having one each of these masks. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. FARR. How soon does the gentleman think that we 
will have all of these men in the air? 

Mr. TILSON. It is too early for me to say. I would say 
here that conditions have been revolutionized on that subject, 
and there is every encouragement to lead us to believe that we 
are going to turn them out very rapidly. The gentleman 
knows that all we have to do is to standardize them. Whenever 
we standardize a thing we can turn it out rapidly. That is 
what we are going to do. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Independent of the construc- 
tion of the machines, will the gentleman tell us how long it 
would take an ordinarily competent man without any experience 
as an aviator to become so experienced that he can operate a 
machine? 

Mr. TILSON. That is a difficult question. The longer he 
operates one the better he is prepared; in fact, they have sent 
many young men to their death because they were not thor- 
oughly trained. The need of them was so great that many 
have gone up in the air before they were prepared, and as a 
result have gone down to their death. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Would it be fair to say that 
they can be trained within a year? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I should say, with the aptitude the aver- 
age American has, with the avidity with which he goes into 
problems of that sort, he should be prepared in less than a year. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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I think it is fair to say that if they are taken very near the 
fighting line, where they can take it all in with every breath, 
they will very soon learn the business. I should say that a 
year is longer than would be necessary. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr, SLOAN. Will the gentleman state which side, the allies 
or the central powers, now have the apparent superiority in the 
air, taking into account the prejudices of the censorship? What 
is the gentleman’s opinion? R 

Mr. TILSON. My opinion is not good for much, because it is 
founded on information that is open to everybody—from read- 
ing the newspaper reports and the official reports, from which 1 
get more information than in any other way. You can some- 
times tell a great deal by what they do not say in one of the ofii- 
cial reports. I believe from all this that the allies have a supe- 
riority to-day in the number of machines and the weight they 
will carry. I believe that the Germans have a superiority in 
climbing. A climbing machine is a very necessary thing. If 
you can take the upper berth above the other fellow and come 
down on him at a speed of 200 miles an hour, you can make it 
a very deadly matter. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. After all, is it not a very difficult 
thing to standardize the time at which the aviator will arrive 
and become an expert, because it is the case of individual tem- 
perament and aptitude? 

Mr. TILSON. It is. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And the fact is that equations 
vary with each individual. A man that is on the way to be a 
skillful aviator may be killed and his effect in the table of aver- 
ages not demonstrate what his proportion would be? 

Mr. TILSON. That is the case. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to interrupt the gentle- 
man to say that I have understood, and I have no doubt most 
of us have understood, that even within the short space of three 
months aviators have been found so skillful that they could 
be employed in service back of the line and thereafter progress 
so that they can be advanced in service, and the three months' 
training has been sufficient to put men into the service behind 
the line. 

Mr. TILSON. Some men could be picked out who would be 
ready. They would be so apt that in three months they would 
be very skillful fliers, indeed, perhaps more so than other men 
who took a year, There must be a great deal in the tempera- 
ment in doing such a daring work as this. 

If there are no other questions, I shall close these remarks by 
thanking first the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hertz], who so 
kindly consented to be the victim in wearing the gas mask, and 
finally the Members of the House for hearing me with such 
apparent interest, not only on this occasion but on the occa- 
sions of other remarks made by me on the subject of weapons 
used on the ground, below the ground, and in the air. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. MEEKER, I think the thanks of the House are due the 
gentleman for the information he has brought us. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. I thank the gentleman. [Long applause.] 


TO AMEND THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE, 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The House 
automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 1816, and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THomPsoNn] will take the chair. [Applause.] 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
POU of the bill (S. 1816), with Mr. Tmomrson in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the. 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1816) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
and for other purposes. . 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to know 
how much time I have consumed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 40 minutes remaining, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp at this point the report which our commit- 
tee made on this bill, without reading it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp at this point the report 
of the committee. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 


Amend the bill as follows: 
= cre out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
owing: 
“That section 24 of an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ 
approved February 4, 1887, as amended, be further amended to read as 


follows : : 
Sc. 24. That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby en- 
lar so as to consist of nine members, with terms of seven years, 
each shall receive The qualificatfons 
of the members eir salaries shall 
the President, by and 
additional Interstate 
December 31, 1921, 
The terms of the 


the death or resignation of any o 
w. 


e present commissioners, 
Their successors and the 


ears, 3 that any person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy shall be a pointed aay ‘or the unexpired term 
of the commissioner whom he succeed. ot more than five com- 


missioners shall be appointed from the same political party.’ 

“ Bec. 2. That section 17 of said act, as amended, be further amended 
to read as follows: 

SC. 17. That the commission may conduct its proceedings in such 
manner as will best conduce to the proper dispatch of business and to 
the ends of justice. The commission shall have an official seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed. Any member of the commission may ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations and sign subpenas. A majority of the 
commission shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
except as may be otherwise herein provided, but no commissioner shall 
per cipate in any hearing or proceeding in which hè has any pecuni 

t The commission may, from time to time, make or amend suc! 
general rules or orders as may be requisite for the order and regulation 
of proceedings before it, or before any division of the commission, in- 
cluding forms of notices and the service thereof, which shall conform, 
as nearly as may be, to those in use in the courts of the United States. 
Any party mar appear before the commission or any division thereof 
and be heard person or by attorney. Every vote and official act of 
the commission, or of ny division thereof, shall be entered of record, 
and its 5 sh be public upon the request of any party 


interes 

The commission is hereby authorized by its order to divide the 
members thereof into as many divisions as it may deem necessary, which 
may be changed from time to time. Such divisions shall be denominated, 
Seige pie la division one, division two, etc. Any commissioner may 
be assigned toand may serve upen such division or divisions as the com- 
mission may direct, and the senior in service of the commissioners 
constituting any of said divisions shall act as chairman thereof. In 
case of vacancy in any division, or of absence or inability to serve 
thereon of any commissioner thereto assigned, the chairman of the com- 
mission, or any commissioner designated by him for that purpose, may 
5 serve on said dfvision until the commission shall otherwise 

er. 


The commission may by order direct that any of its work, business, 
or functions arising under this act, or under any act amendatory 
thereof, or suppiemental thereto, or under any amendment which may 
be made to any of said acts, or under any other act or joint resolution 
which has been or may hereafter be approved, or in respect of any 
matter which has been or may be referred to the commission by Con- 

ess or by either branch thereof, be assigned or referred to any of said 

fvisions for action thereon, and may order at any time amend, 
modify, N “yore ve or rescind any such direction. All such orders 
shall take effect forthwith and remain in effect until otherwise ordered 
by the commission. 

In conformity with and subject to the order or orders of the com- 
mission in the premises, each division so constituted shall have power 
and authority by a majority thereof to hear and determine, order, certify, 
report, or otherwise act as to any of said work, business, or functions 
so assigned or referred to it for action by the commission, and in respect 
the division shall have all the jurisdiction and powers now or 
_ then conferred by law upon the commission, and be subject to the same 

duties and obligations. Any order, decision, or report made or other 

action taken by any of said divisions in respect of any matters so as- 
signed or referred to it shall have the same force and effect, and may be 
made, evidenced, and enforced in the same manner as if made or taken 
by the commission as a whole. The secretary and seal of the commis- 

on shall be the secretary and seal of each division thereof. 

ekg i Peat tpg pn og pop er the reasonableness of rates or to 
alleged inations not less n three members shall sit in the hear- 
ing and participate in the decision; and in all hearings relating to the 
valuation of ral way property under the act entitled “An act to amend 

an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 

1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, by provi mt for a valuation 
ot the several classes of property of carriers subject thereto, and secur- 

ing information concerning their stocks, bonds, and other securities,” 

approved March 1, 1913, not less than seven members shall sit in the 
hearing and participate in the decision. 

„The salary of the secretary of the commission shall be $7,500 per 
annum. 

“* Nothing in this section contained, or done pursuant thereto, shall 

be deemed to divest the commission of any of its powers.“ 

“Spc, 3. So much of section 18 of the act to regulate commerce as 
fixes the salary of the secretary of the commission is hereb: ealed.” 

In support of the action of the committee striking out ail after the 
enacting clause of the Senate bill and inserting the faentical substance 
and language of House bil! 3650, gS by the committee and now 
pending on the Union Calendar in the House, your committee adopts 
the following Janguage ot the report made in support of that bill: 

“The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill — R. 3650) to amend the act to regulate commerce, 
as amended, and for other purposes, having considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation that it pass, . 

“Your committee has long been of opinion that this bill should 5 
In the Sixtieth Congress this committee reported to the House and the 
House passed e bill increasing the commission to nine members because 
it was then manifestly necessary in order to transact the increasing 


business of the commission, which had largel been increased b 
Hepburn bill of 1906 and other bills. The — of the ö 
— hoen = ua more increased by several enactments 


nec to increase the number but also to 
the body itself, authority of law, to subdivide itself into different 
units so as to distribute the work and give adequate consideration to 


the various important matters committed to tha’ 
work at present is so onerous and diversified 
the commissioners to 
2 led. and 


commissio; The 


the personal attention of the commissioners 

KE do bellota. that af this bill pase theay aAa wat 
s ese com 

cease because the cause thereof will be removed and a — with 


nine members, with authority to subdivide itself into three or more 


subdivisions each with autnority to act, will be able to give its own 
official attention to all matters ot business that come betore it j 


vented ge of that resolution, 0 strongly recom- 
— Rari m that the joint committee be raised as — — in Senate joint 
resolution 60, the ont is. bill 


has expressly requested that th 
eported separately and passed by Congress, as it is urgently 
demanded to meet the present emergency. 

„It will be that in authorizing the commission to subdivide 
itself, a minimum number is prescribed for acting on two important 
matters. Not less than three, according to this bill, shall pass on the 
reasonableness of rates. and not less than seven shall pass on the 
paruen valuation of railroad property. The reasons for these excep- 
ions are obviously based on their importance.” , 

In further support of the action of the committee the re; 
to the Senate by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
on ‘the Senate bill is printed, as follows: 

“The Committee on Interstate Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1816) to amend the act to regulate commerce as amended, 
and for other p haying consi the same, report thereon 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 

“A report made by this committee upon a similar bill during the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, which is hereto attached and made a part 
hereof, fully states the facts upon which the bill is based. 


[S. Rept. No. 487, 64th Cong., Ist sess.] 


“The Committee on Interstate Commerce reports favorably the bill 
(H. R. 308) to amend the act to reculate commerce, as amended, with 
a view to 1 membership of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and authorizing the commission to divide the members thereof 
into as many divisions as it may deem necessary. A copy of the bill 
is contained in the hearing hereto annexed. 

A hearing was held by the Senate committee at which the views 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the bill were furnished 
hy. Hon. r E. Clark, a member of the commission. Regarding the 

wth of the work of the commission, Commissioner Clark made the 
cacy Gg | statement: 

„As illustrative of the growth of this character of our work let us 
take the year 1906—the year in which the commission was increased 
from five to seven——-and compare it with last year. We had in 1906 on 
the informal docket 1,002 cases.. In 1915 we had 6.885. On the 


rt made 


In 1910 we had 
n we ha 
spend in 25 casés and 
In 1915 we had 531 such cases. In 

of testimony, 
greater or less 


and printed 1eports of the commission. n 
thority to suspend the proj increases in 


pages of oral testimony. 

That is illustrative of the growth of the work of the commission 
of that character, which, as we think, was really the primary purpose 
of the act and the constitution of the commission.’ 

“The fuil statement of Commissioner Clark is hereto annexed, and 
a p of a letter from the President upon the argae is also opena 
to this report, It must be borne in mind also that Congress is con- 
stantly increasing the work of the commission by the enactment of 
new legislation and the passage of resoiutions for investigations and 
inquiries, which add greatly to the detail work of the commission. 

“It is a physical impossibility for the seven commissioners con- 
scientiously and in a satisfactory manner te acquaint themselves with 
the facts and issues in so large a number of cases, many of which are 
very complicated and many of which are close questions, and have 
much time for anything else. 

In addition te this work, it must be remembered that the commission 
has the duty of administering the act which calls fer an appraise! of 
the value of the railroad properties from several diferent ndpoints. 
This in itself is a tremendous work. It is not physically possible for 
the commission to give proper attention to the work which it was 
created to perform originally and at the same time ss in a satislac- 
tory manner on the multitude of questions involv in this work of 
valuation. The work of valuation in itself is sufficient to absorb all the 
time and attention of one division of the commission such as is con- 
bien, ag in this bill. 

“The detalis obtained in this valuation work must-be classified and 
coordinated in such a manner that the commission may be enabled to 
defend in the courts the principles that are applied and the manner in 


which ey aoe rph If this can not be done, all the work already 
doaa, will wasted and great sums of money will be lost to the Goyern- 
men 


“These conditions can be met and the difficulties obviated by in- 
creasing the number of the commissioners to nine. Under the bill the 
commission would be authorized to subdivide itself into three divisions 
of three members each. Certain matters would be delegated to each 
division, but the commission as a whole would retain jurisdiction of any 
especiali. important matter. 

“In the matter of the salary of the secretary to the commission, this 
committee is strongly of the opinion that such 2 should be fixed 
at $7,500 per annuum. The act as it passed originally and as it now 
stands provides for a arr of $3,500 for the secretary, but for several 

ears t . bijis have appropriated $5,000 for this salary. 

e duties of the secretary are emely onerous and the position re- 
quires a man of a very high order of ability, At present the oT, 
guaranty of the secretary is only $3,500, and he is at the mercy of ea 
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successive Appropriations Committee to be allowed even 
the matter would be subject to a point of order if any M 


000, and 

were to 

have his attention called to it. In view of the ye increased work of 
» 


the 3 the character of tne services involv and the responsi- 
bilities of the office, the committee is of the opinion that the salary 
of the secretary should be fixed at $7,500 per annum. 

The members of this committee have given the bill the most careful 
consideration, and they are strongly of the opinion that the conditions 
that have prompted the introduction of this bill are of such grave im- 
portance that they should be met without delay.” 


2 APPENDIX 1. 

$ Tun WHite HOUSE, 
Washington, February 14, 1916, 

Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, 


United States Senate, 


Mx Dear Sexator: I had a call the other day from Mr. McChord 
chairman of tne Interstate Commerce Commission, during which 1 
found that he was very earnestly in favor of the early passage of a bill 
authorizing the commission to divide itself into sections for the facili- 
tation and more thorough treatment of its work, and that in this 
desire he was speaking for his colleagues of the commission. e 
wanted to know whether I thought that the passage of such a bil! at 
this time would be inconsistent with my advice to Congress in my an- 
nual message to withhold further railway legislation until a thorough 
ingu could be made by a special commission into the whole subject 
of railway regulation for the el 15 of seeing in what on we 
should next turn. I told him that it did not seem to me at all incon- 
sistent with that advice and that I was thoroughly in favor of the 


bill allowing the commission to divide itself into sections, use it 
was a merely administrative improvement and would, in my opinion, be 
a very TABE T at all any of the essential mat- 


ne sake ermnna be not affectin 


ters of tegisiative regulation. I promised him that I would write you 


to this effect, and I take advantage of this opportunity to u very 
warmly the immediate consideration of the measure, which, I believe, 
is already formulated, for conferring this authority on the com on. 


Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
A Wooprow WILSON. 


So committees of both the House and Senate are on record as having 
considered and reported the same bill. 

A part of the Senate bill is matter that was placed on by amend- 
ment in the Senate when the bill was under consideration and is not 
supported by the report of the committee at all, nor was it considered 
by either committee. 

This committee has considered that general subject several times 
and has never been able to conclude that the pro; tion contained in 
the amendment made in the Senate was wise and practicable. If the 
legislation should go on the present bill, arresting all advances by 
the act of Congress and compelling the commission to hold a hearing 
and investigate every pro; rate, it would involve such a. deluge 
of work at this time as to 3 the commission and nullify abso- 
lutely the benefits sought to derived by adding two members to that 


The making of rates in the initiative by act of Congress would be 
something new in our practice. At present the commission is author- 
ized, either on its own motion or on showing made by any shipper as 
party interested, to inqvire into the justice and reasonableness of any 
present rate and is permitted to extend the time for such investigation 
so that the commission may control its own time and by a wise and 
economical distribution thereof may mana to dispatch its work, at 
least if not now possible certainly when the commission has been in- 
creased by this bill. The proposed Senate amendment would compel 
an immediate investigation of all such rates proposed and involve the 
commission in interminable and inextricable confusion and labor. It 
would be desirable to reach some basis of legislation which would pre- 
serve the interests of all concerned and at the same time avoid unneces- 
sary delay. £ 

‘Phe comminsion itself has recommended a measure for relief in that 
respect, and probably in conference between the two Houses an A 
ment can be reached somewhat in line with their suggestion. his 
suggestion is found on page 92 of the annual report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made December 1, 1916. It will be seen that 
the commission insists that if Congress establishes rates and practices 
by direct legislation it must establish a standard as of a past date, and 
not present nor future, and cine A gh A iy that no change can be made 
— 1 subsequent to that specified date except upon order of the com- 
mission, i 

It might be that something like the following language would serve 
the purpose, though the committee has not yet offered it as an amend- 


ment : 
“That the second paragraph of section 15 of tbe act to repulata com- 
merce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, shall be, and hereby is, 
amended to read as follows: 

„That all the rates, fares, charges, classifications, rules, practices, 
and regulations existing and in force on the Ist day of January, 1915, 
except such as have been subsequently reduced, shall, as changed or 
altered by any such subsequent reduction, be held, regarded, and en- 
forced as just and reasonable. and no change shall be made therein 
except upon order of the commission. In any investigation, proceed- 
Ing, or 3 before the Interstate Commerce Commission to increase 
n rate the burden of proof to show that the proposed increase of rate is 
just and reasonable shall be upon the common carrier, and in every 
proceeding by a shipper to reduce a rate the burden of showing that 
rate is too high to be just and reasonable shall be upon the shipper or 
movant, and the commission shall give to the hearing and decision of 
such questions preference over all other questions pending before it and 
decide the same as speedily as possible.’ ” 

The subject, however, is too important for hasty action without 
mature and deliberate consideration. On the other hand, the demand 
for the increase and relief of the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
vided for in the original draft of both these bills is so urgent and im- 
perative that we ought not to postpone nor jeopardize its passage or 
annin its expected benefits by attaching to it any amendment, how- 
ever important, which might destroy or impair its efficacy and which 
would be better considered and disposed of in a separate bill. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time, and I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin to use some time. 
Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the House has under considera- 
tion the bill S. 1816 with a House substitute therefor. The 


object of the Senate and House bills was to relieve the work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission by allowing it two 
additional members at the same salary as now allowed the 
existing members. As a further form of relief both bills 
authorized the commission to subdivide by division, consisting 
of three commissioners each. These subdivisions should have 
allotted to them the various kinds and classes of work that 
the commission has to perform. The idea of the commissioners 
as presented to us in the testimony was that they were to 
have a division on tariffs, they would have a division on safety 
appliances, they would have a division under section 20 of the 
act, the section relating to accounting, and then there would be 
a division on valuation, and perhaps others. These divisions, 
if they are to expedite the work of the commission, are to haye 
the full powers of the full commission so that the action of any 
division will be equivalent to the action of the full commission. 
Now that and the increase of the commission are practically 
the sole objects in the House bill, but in the Senate there was 
added what is known as the Smith amendment under the 
terms of which the method of determining increases of rates, 
fares, and charges, and so forth, is radically and fundamentally 
changed, and before I take up that amendment, which is now 
represented in the form of an amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sus! and which is already pend- 
ing, offered for the information of the House, I wish to call 
attention to the necessity of allowing the work of the com- 
mission to be done by divisions and the work of each division to 
be held as the work of the full commission. i 

During the consideration of the bill on April 13 there was 
some intimation to the effect that a division of three should not 
have the power to determine rate questions and questions of 
equal importance without the formal ratification and indorse- 
ment of the full commission. It will have to be that way if this 
bill is to afford necessary relief to the commission. The bill as 
reporied requires the commissioners of the division to sit in 
the hearings and participate in the decisions. An amendment 
was offered, to be considered as pending, modifying that so that 
it was not to be considered necessary for the commissioners to 
sit in all the hearings, but that it would be necessary for them 
to participate in the decisions. Now, if you require the commis- 
sioners of these divisions to participate in the hearings and in 
the decisions, it will mean that your commissioners have to 
travel all over the United States taking testimony just as the 
examiners of the commission now do in order to secure testi- 
mony. That will mean that practically during most of the year 
three of your nine commissioners, if you grant the two, would 
be away from the city of Washington, and thus lessen the num- 
ber of commissioners here in the city. Not only that, but it 
would mean that these commissioners would lose many days of 
time in the course of the year while traveling from place to 
place. If the commissioners are not required to do the investi- 
gations in the field and travel to points where the controversy 
has arisen, you will have to have your hearings in Washington, 
The hearings in Washington will necessitate a large expenditure 
on the part of citizens seeking relief at the hands of the com- 
mission; therefore you have të take one horn or the other of 
the dilemma. In my opinion the proper plan would be to re- 
quire this matter to be determined by a division sitting here in 
Washington—not requiring the members of that division to par- 
ticipate in all the hearings, in fact not requiring them to par- 
ticipate in the hearings. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I see the force of what the gen- 
tleman says with reference to adding to the efficiency of the 
commission, but ought not there to be some provision whereby 
the full commission might act on certain cases of importance, 
cases involving new questions, rather than leave it to a single 
division of the commission? 

Mr. ESCH. In any important rate inquiry, such as, for in- 
stance, the one that is now going on, the hearing would be by 
the full commission, as it was in the eastern adyance-rate cases 
of several years ago, and, in fact, as it has been in all the more 
important cases relating to rates. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will yield. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will per- 
mit me, perhaps my friend from Illinois did not take notice 
when I made the announcement that the committee will offer 
an amendment to the effect that the decision of any one of 
these divisions will be subject to approval by the commission 
if there be a demand in any case. 

Mr. ESCH. That would, of course, if adopted, require par- 
ticipation by the full commission in the determination of any 
rate question. = 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Another question: Does the bill 


itself.or this proposed amendment to the law make it imperative 
that the commission shall divide itself into divisions, or does 
it leave it optional with the commission itself as to whether it 
will divide and confer jurisdiction of certain branches of the 
work on certain divisions. I have not read the bill very eare- 
fully. I have just seen it now. 

Mr. ESCH. Section 17, as amended, as found on page 10 of 
the pending measure, says: 

That the commission may conduct its proceedings in such manner as 


will best conduce to the e proper dispatch of ‘business and to the ends of 
ustice. The commissi ch 


ndicially noticed. Any member of the 2 7 — may administer 
oaths and ations and sign oper ened ony the commis- 
— shall constitute a quorum for the vi except 


s may be otherwise herein provided, but no „ shall 
ticipate in any ‘hearing or pincesding An in which he has any mineri — 

eres 

Practically all of that is existing law 


The commission may, from time to time, make or amend such general 
rules or 9 — ‘as may be requisite for the order and regulation of pro- 
ceedings before it or before any division of the commission— 

That is new— 3 
including forms of notice and the service ‘thereof, which shall conform, 
us nearly as aay be. to those in use in the courts of the United States. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think there is nothing in this 
bill that makes a decision as to the division of the commission 
final, is there? 

Mr. ESCH. You can always apply to the commission for a re- 
opening if you are dissatisfied with the ruling of a division, but 
in the granting of a petition for reopening under the present 
practice, the petitioner must show that there was some error 
of fact in the record, and I think that is absolutely necessary, if 
we are to help the commission expedite its work. 

Mr. TOWNER. In the paragraph on page 11, I notice that 
the commission may make as many divisions as it chooses. Is 
there any idea, or can we have any definite idea from the com- 
mittee, as to how many divisions it is contemplated shall be 
established in the United States? 

Mr. ESCH. Do you mean divisions based ‘territorially or do 
you mean divisions of the commission? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; territorially. ‘ 

Mr. ESCH. Oh, we do not take care of that. We do not 
consider that at all. ‘That is a proposition, however, pending 
before the Newlands joint committee. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I understand that. The language is 
not very Clear, it seems tome, as to indicating what the divisions 
may be. It says they may divide the members thereof into as 
many divisions as it may deem necessary. ‘Then, agein, in the 
last sentence in the same paragraph it says: 

In case of vacancy in won esis wears or of absence or inability to serve 
thereon of any co oner, 

Thereby seeming to imply only ene commissioner was to serve 
in each division. Now, does the bill in any place indicate the 
character of the divisions that are to be made, whether they 
are by the subject, as related by the gentleman, or whether 
they are by the division? I suppose the gentleman is familiar 
with the proposition to divide the United States into nine dis- 
tricts to correspond with the present circuit divisions of the 
United States? 

Mr. ESCH. That is a proposition we did not consider in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. But this idea I wanted the gentieman to ex- 
press his opinion upon. Ought not there to be some definite idea 
in the bill at some place as to what the character of the divisions 
are, whether by subjects to be assigned, whether by territory to 
be covered, or whether or not we may know in some definite way 
for consideration what the proposition really is? 

Mr. ESCH. We felt that we could leave it to the discretion 
and good judgment of the commission. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not in the power now, as fhis bill is 
drawn, to make a division of subjects, or division territorially, 
or make any other character of division the commission may 
choose to make? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think they contemplate at all making divi- 
sions based upon territory. The testimony before the Senate 
committee clearly indicates what they meant by division, and 
Commissioner Clark clearly indicated there would be a division 
for accounts, a division for the administration of the safety- 
appliance acts, a division on tariffs, and a division on the physical 
valuation of railroads. He indicated the scope of the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. I understand that. That might be in con- 
templation of one of the members of the commission, or perhaps 
all of them, but there is not anything to direct the commission 

_as to how these divisions shall be made. And neither is there 


anything here that will allow us to consider the question. For 
instance, some of us might prefer territorial division, and some 
of us might object to the idea that one man might have assigned 
to ‘him a particular class of subjects to consider. There is very 
grave objection to that, as the gentleman knows. It seems to 
me that we ought to have the right te consider the grounds on 
which the division is to be made by the commission. 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman will get some idea of the possible 
scope of the division work by the table that was published by 
the chairman of the committee on page 3588 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. That is the present classification. And I have 
no doubt if this bill becomes a law, and the work of divisions is 
authorized, they will very largely follow the schedule of divi- 
sion of wark published on that page. 

Mr. TOWNER. The commission Son auightt change its mind over 


night. 
2 ESCH. That is true, but we have to have some confidence 
t. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think it means to provide 
by-law that the commission should be permitted to organize a 
division which would constitute u in numbers of the 
entire board, and permit that division to hold a hearing and 
determine a matter, and its decision be final? Should there net 
be some provision whereby their findings could be reviewed by 
the entire beard? If not, they might send out three members 
to hald a hearing on a yery important matter, and they might 
render a decision which the other six members of the commis- 
sion would clearly not look at in the same way. 

Mr. ESCH. Unless the work of the commission can be done 
by subdivisions the addition of two commissioners will be of 
little or no avail 

Mr. WALSH. I did not mean to have the majority of the 
commission participate in the hearings, but to have some ap- 
pellate or review provision in the bill. 

Mr. ESCH. The chairman of the committee suggested. pos- 
sibly in the absence of the gentleman, that he would offer an 
amendment to line 16, of page 12, in these words, “subject to 
revision when demanded by either party interested.” 

Mr. WALSH. Now, does the gentleman care to state whether, 
in his opinion, that would be a wise amendment? 

Mr. ESCH. I think that where you permit the revision as 
the result of a demand you are not going to expedite the work 
of the commission, because any party aggrieved will demand a 


rehearing. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know of any -other com- 
mission or board or tribunal where a minority in numbers can 
exercise jurisdiction and their decision be final without any right 
of review? 

Mr. ESCH. Its action, you know, is by a majority of the com- 
mission. It still acts by a majority, but of course it would not 
act by a majority of the whole commission unless there was 
reason for a reopening and it were presented to the full com- 
mission, when, of course, it would have to be determined by a 
majority of the full commission. 

Mr. WALSH. But a majority of the division would be $o 
much smaller than a majority of the entire commission. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. But that is one of the reasons that impelled 
the commission to seek this legislation at the hands of Congress. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. What would the gentleman think of an amend- 
ment like this: Here is a case where there is a dissenting opin- 
ion ; for instance, a case where only two of the three agree on the 
position. Should it be appealed to the full commission? 

Mr. ESCH. I think a party aggrieved by a decision, if he has 
one of these commissioners on his side, would see to it that a 

ng was had. 

Mr. GORDON. You think that would answer the purpose? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes, 

Nr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the phraseology of the bill broad 
enough to permit, the commission to divide the country into 
territorial divisions, as suggested by the gentleman from Iowa 
[ Mr, TOWNER]? 

Mr. ESCH. I think not, beeanse the bill will have to be in- 
terpreted as a whole, and I do not think that you can draw that 
conclusion ‘from the language. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is the authorization part: 

The commission is hereby authorized by its order to divide the mem- 
bers thereof into as many divisions as it may deem necessary, which 
may be chan from time to time. Such divisions shall be denomi- 
nated, vely, division 1, division 2, etc. 

There is nothing in the bill that contreverts the idea that they 
can not establish such territorial divisions if they see fit. 
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Mr. ESGH. Personally I would have no objection to your 
limiting it so as not to inelude territorial divisions, but I know 
that is not the purpose and intent. 1 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I read this bill two weeks ago I 
think it was intended to confer the power on the eommission to 
divide the country into territorial divisions. 

Mr. ESCH. If they were divided along territorial lines you 
would have to have from six to nine territorial groups, cerre- 
sponding to the traffic territories, and then you would have all 
your commissioners out and have none here in Washington. 

Mr. STAFFORD, There could be both territorial divisions 
and divisions arranged along the lines of administrative work. 
There could be all classes of divisions under this bill, so far as 
I can see. 

Mr. ESCH. It is not that broad. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. The idea is prevalent to at least a consider- 
able extent that territorial divisions are contemplated by this 
bill. I had a letter from a lawyer—a very able lawyer— 
strongly opposing the bill us it is now drawn on this ground, 
that if they divided into territorial divisions probably one com- 
missioner would be assigned to each division, and there woma 
be no adequate appeal to the whole court. j 

I have very great admiration, I will say, for the present com- 
mission and the way it is doing its work. I think it has done 
an extraordinary amount of work in a very able, high-mindea, 
and conscientious way, and I have no eritieism whatever to 
make upon the bill, because I think the gentleman has given 
it much more consideration than I have. But it does occur tu 
me that in some more definite way the bill should point out the 
ground upon which divisions are to be made and the scope con- 
templated in a general way for the divisions to 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, by permission of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], who has the floor, I will say 
that I think the people who have corresponded with the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] have confused this with the 
proceedings of the Newlands Committee, The railroads have 
proposed a very elaborate plan before that committee to revolu- 
tionize the entire system and divide the country into territorial 
districts and appoint commissioners in those different sections, 

Mr. TOWNER. Well, that may be; but there is nothing in 
the bill to negative that. N 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is pending before the Newlands com- 
mittee, and until that came out this bill, which has passed the 
House twice, never aroused such a suspicion as that. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is likely to be true. 

Mr. ADAMSON, If the gentleman will read on in this sec- 
tion, over the next page, he will find that it is net contemplated 
to make any change in the jurisdiction or method of 
eases other than by the subdivisions of the entire commission, 
and that different men may be assigned to different divisions 
and that different cases may be assigned to different divi- 
sions at the pleasure of the commission. There is no suggestion 
anywhere in the bill, and none of us have ever heard of such a 
thing as a territorial division. 

Mr. TOWNER. Well, there is nothing definite to show on 
what ground the division is to be made. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up so much 
time, because there are others who may want to speak on this 
bill. I believe that the bill as reported to the House should be 
modified so as to require only five members of the commission 
to sit and participate in decisions on all questions relating to 
and arising out of the physical valuation act. With a member- 
ship of nine on the commission, five members would still be a 
majority. 

I wish to say a few words with reference to the amendment 
which has been offered for the information of the House, although 
not yet offered to the bill proper. 

As I stated, this amendment is practically the same as the 
Smith amendment added to this bill in the Senate. It was a 
rider in the Senate. It had not had any previous consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. It had not 
been referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a re- 
port. It was adopted on the floor of the Senate and was sent 
over to the House. The HouseeCommittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce did not incorporate the Smith amendment in 
the House bill which is now being considered as a substitute 
for the Senate bill. 

Personally, I believe that it would be unwise to adopt that 
amendment at this time. The amendment simply makes it com- 
pulsory upon the commission to suspend a rate or a series of 


rates, or a body of rates, upon the protest of any person. The 
existing law leaves it to the discretion of the commission as to 
whether it will suspend a rate or permit it to become the legal 
rate to be charged. That is the difference between existing law 
and the amendment sought to be incorporated in the bill. What 
will it mean if the amendment becomes law? It will mean that 
the discretion new vested in the commission will be taken from 
it, and that any person, who need not be a party to the rate at 
all, by filing a pretest with the commission, can deny the com- 
mission the exercise of any discretion, and compel the commis- 
sion to suspend the rate and to hold the necessary hearing 
thereon. 


Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Having heard the gentleman's statement, I want 
to call his attention to the proposed amendment which I have 
eontemplated offering. 

Mr. ESCH. Is it the amendment that was printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. Unamended? 

Mr. SIMS. The amendment which I propose to offer was 
printed in the Recorp of Wednesday last? 

Mr. TOWNER. On what page? 

Mr. SIMS. Page 3854. Now, 
amendment so that it will read: 

The commission cn its own initiative may and upon complaint or 

Now, I propose to msert some new words after “ protest,” so 
that it will read: 

„nn wanes this act wee Race the RRE t fie om copie. 
cation for a change in the rate, fare, charge, classifica or practice 
should it go into effect. 

The amendment is an amendment to the act to regulate com- 
merce, and that act provides who may protest. 

Mr. ESCH. I will read to the gentleman a statement of those 
who can file protests. You will find it in the first part of 
section 13: 

That any person, firm, corporation, company, or association, or any 

reantile, cultural, or manufactu „ 
boa any 8 or municipal eee Ne 


eee mesg Bi anything done or omitted to be done by any common 
er to the provisions of this s in contravention of the pro- 
visions thereof may apply to said commission: by petition. 


Well, that includes everybody—any person, firm, corpora- 
tion 

Mr. SIMS. That is existing law. 

Mr. ESCH. Body politic, agricultural society, common car- 
vier. If you incorporate that language in your amendment you 
still make it possible that any person may, by filing a protest 
against these rates, suspend the rates and compel the commis- 
sion to hold a hearing. You will clutter up the dockets of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission if your amendment becomes a 
laws With the overwhelming amount of werk they now have to 
do, you will compel a hearing upon every application for an 
increase of rate when a protest is filed. 

Mr. SIMS. That is existing law. 

Mr. ESCH. Ah, but the commission now has the right to 
permit the rate to become effective without a formal hearing. 
Mr. DEWALT. Does not the gentleman think that the words 
in the act itself are really broader than the words that the gen- 

tleman from Tennessee proposes? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. DEWALT. Are they not 

Mr. ESCH. I think so. 

Mr. DEWALT. The effect of the amendment by the gentle 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Sirus] would really weaken the act 
instead ‘of strengthening it, would it not?, 

Mr. ESCH. I think so. ; 

Mr. SIMS. The amendment as presented did not have this 
language in it, but a gentleman cailed me on the telephone yes- 
terday and said that the amendment as it now reads would 
seem to permit anybedy, arbitrarily, captiously, or otherwise, to 
protest; and so, in consultation with others, I drew this addition 
to satisfy those who had an idea that anyone might captiously 
suspend a rate; but the act itself, I think, is stronger than it 
is with the amendment. 

Mr, DEWALT. I think it is stronger than the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. And I shall not offer the amendment if the criti- 
eism is not made that it is too broad. 

Mr. ESCH. In order to appreciate the force of that objec- 
tion, I call your attention to the fact that during the year 1916 
there were filed 107,057 tariffs, and many of those included 
hundreds of individual rates. Under the proposed amendment 


I propose to amend that 


more comprehensive? 
= 
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anybody feeling himself aggrieved can make protest to the com- 
mission, compel a suspension of the rate, and force a hearing, 
notwithstanding the fact that the commission, as a result of 
the evidence it has in its records, and as a result of prior de- 
cisions of similar cases, might almost offhand determine that 
that rate should be allowed, and thus save the commission a 
tremendous amount of work. Why, in the last year the commis- 
sion granted suspensions in 222 cases, but denied suspensions in 
295 cases. But under this amendment every one of these would 
haye to be suspended upon the protest of any individual, even 
though the person protesting was not a party to the rate. 

If this amendment becomes a law, there will be many claim 
attorneys around this town seeking an opportunity, the moment 
an increase of rates is filed, to file a protest and to start a formal 
proceeding, with hearing, testimony, brief, and argument, and 
the whole array of procedure before the commission. If you 
think that that is going to relieve the commission of its work, 
you will be deceived. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has described this as the 
Smith amendment. The Smith family is a large one, and will 
the gentleman kindly designate which Smith it was, so that the 
other Smiths who may not want to bear the paternity of it 
will be relieved? 

Mr. ESCH. It was Senator Hoxe Ssurx of Georgia. Then, 
there is another objection which I have. Under the present 
law the commission can suspend the rate for 120 days after the 
rate would otherwise become effective, to wit, 30 days after 
filing. If during the 120 days the commission, by pressure of 
work, can not finish the hearings, it can further extend the sus- 
pension for an additional six months. So, under existing law, 
the total suspension is 10 months. 

Under the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ten- 

nessee there is no limit to the period of suspension—it can go on 
endlessly. There is a clause in the amendment which says that 
preference shall be given to these rate-suspension cases, and 
decisions shall be handed down as speedily as possible. That 
means nothing if you overload the commission with work. You 
would throw into a dangerous situation the freight business of 
the country if the rate should have to be suspended for an in- 
definite period of time. Under the existing law there is a 
definite and specific period within which there shall be a sus- 
pension. 
: Another thing the proposed amendment requires before the 
commission could make the final determination—it would have 
to determine to its own satisfaction three things: First, that the 
rates were not unjust and unreasonable; second, that they were 
not unduly preferential or prejudicial; and third, that they were 
not in contravention of any of the provisions of the interstate- 
commerce act. It would have to be satisfied as to all three of 
these factors in determining the case before it would reach a 
decision. That is the scope of the amendment. 

Now, when you have bodies of rates presented to the *com- 
mission as are presented in the 15 per cent cases, bodies of rates 
embodying thousands of individual tariffs, covering vast sec- 
tions of the country, the commission, before it could decide as to 
the rates suspended under this amendment, would have to sat- 
isfy itself that all the rates were fair, that the charges were 
just and reasonable, and, second, were not unduly preferential 
or prejudicial, and third, that they were not in contravention 
of the interstate-commerce act. It is not possible that that can 


be done. 
Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ESCH. Yes. * 


Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman mean to state that on a 
proposition to raise the rates 15 per cent they ought to do it 
without a sufficient hearing? 8 

Mr. ESCH. I say that they have had sufficient hearings. For 
30 days the full commission has been sitting on the 15 per cent 
cases; not only the commissioners, but examiners, have been 
hearing surplus witnesses that they themselves could not hear. 
Every person who had an application, who wanted to be heard, 
has been heard by the commission. 

Mr. SIMS. A large part of that time on the side of the 
protestants was taken to induce the commissioners to have a 
hearing that would giye them and the country an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Mr. ESCH. Does the gentleman know that it is going to be 
denied them? x 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know; but what harm is it to make it 
mandatory in the statute? Thirty days is an insignificant time 
to be consumed in the matter of advance of freight rates 15 per 
cent after we have had a 5 per cent advance, and especially when 
the railroads have been making great profits. 


Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman talk in his own time? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? : 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman states that this 
amendment would enable any individual in the United States, 
whether he had any interest in the matter or not, merely by filing 
a complaint to automatically suspend rates? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What would be the effect if 
some individual in California should file a complaint attacking 
some eastern railroad rates? 

Mr. ESCH. There would be endless delay and confusion. 
My theory is that if this amendment be adopted, even though it 
be just in theory but impracticable in practice, you would so 
overload the commission that the whole structure of rate regu- 
lation would fall to the ground. Gentlemen, we must come to 
the relief of this commission. We must grant additional mem- 
bers. If this amendment is carried two additional members 
will not do the business, and I doubt whether a score of addi- 
tional commissioners could do the work that would. be thrown 
on the commission by reason of this added burden. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. With the increased number of commissioners 
sought to be provided for in the bill, does the gentleman believe 
that we ought to divide them into groups and authorize these 
groups to fix the rates? 

Mr. ESCH. I believe that is the only practicable way to 
rie any relief and permit rate regulations to maintain 
itself. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that anything 
less than the whole commission should pass on railroad rates? 

Mr. ESCH. I think it would. be impossible for the whole 
commission to pass upon all these cases. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the groups were to report to the full 
commission, would not that be the better way? 

Mr. ESCH. It might, but if any party feels aggrieved over 
the decision he can appeal or petition for a reopening and get 
the views of the whole commission. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that would result in litigation, which 
ought not to be encouraged. 

Mr. ESCH. There is an amendment to be proposed by the 
gentleman from Georgia that would cover the point the gentle- 
man has in mind. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. — 

Mr. ADAMSON. The amendment does not involve the for- 
mality of reopening the case. It is when either party wants 
the opinion of the full commission. 

Mr. ESCH. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THompson). The gentleman has 20 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to discuss the entire 
seope of the bill, because that has been well discussed by the 
chairman of the committee and also by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. My discussion will be confined to the 
amendment which I propose to offer, which was offered by me 
when this bill was up for consideration before. Briefly stated, 
it is to make it mandatory upon the commission, whenever 
protest or complaint is made, that the commission shall hear 
that protest or complaint and shall suspend the rate complained 
of and protested against until there has been a hearing; and 
it applies with great force to the present proposition to add a 15 
per cent rate increase—a horizontal flat increase, I believe—with 
the exception of some commodities, like coal and things of that 
kind, over practically the entire country, without a sufficient 
hearing. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Has the gentleman any idea of the number 
of complaints which are filed annually before the commission 
and of the length of time which it would take, in the most expedi- 
tious way, to hear and dispose of those complaints? 

Mr. SIMS. Let me ask the gentleman this: Does the gen- 
tleman suppose that the present commission as now formed 
under the present law has ever yet refused to suspend a rate, 
where there was a real complaint against it, in order to have a 
hearing? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is not what I understand—— 

Mr. SIMS. I want the gentleman to tell me whether or not it 
is operating that way now. Is it now refusing because it has no 
time to hear on account of the number of protests filed? 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. I should think that they would have to re- 
fuse hearings except where they believed the complaint to be 
weli founded and such as to justify hearing and determination. 
If all of the lawsuits which are brought in the country—and 
that is practically what this is, were brought to trial, this 
commission would have to devote its times to trying lawsuits. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, of course there are a great many 
rates filed against which there is no protest, and there will be 
none in the future. Men do not make protests against rates for 
merely cuptious reasons. The question of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] whether some individual in Cali- 
forùia protests against putting into effect a rate on the Atlantic 
coast is illustrative. No such thing is contemplated, but the 
law which we are now amending points out who may make 
protests, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] read 
that portion of the law. It is now exceedingly liberal, and if 
the commission has not got time to consider protests and give 
hearings on those protests before putting the rate in, the com- 
mission is a failure. I do not mean a personal failure; but the 
argument has been made that the protests will be so numerous 
that it will be impossible to hear them, and two more commis- 
sioners will not make it possible when these protests run into 
the hundreds of thousands, as gentlemen claim. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the reason I had in. 
mind in making the inquiry. Under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment an individual anywhere in the country could file a protest, 
and that automatically would cause delay in the adjustment of 
rates. 

Mr. SIMS. One individual. The laws prescribe what indi- 
viduals, companies, and corporations may make these protests, 
and that has been the law all the time; and I am insisting that 
under the law as it now is and as it has been administered hun- 
dreds of rates have been put into effect for lack of protest, no 
protest or complaint being made against them, and that will be 
the way in the future. Shippers as a rule do not protest unless 
they think it is just and that the protest ought to be made. 
Individuals living around all over the country who have no 
interest are protesting against these rates, They have other 
things to entertain them besides that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman himself 
has often protested on the floor against too much power being 
given to one individual to drag other individuals all over the 
country in order to answer complaints before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or before the courts. 

Mr. SIMS. Tue present law authorizes the railroads to make 
all of their rates and only requires that they shall file them 30 
days before the time they go into effect. The present law gives 
the commission the right of its own motion to suspend the pro- 
posed rates during the 30 days, and the present law gives them 
the right to suspend upon protest and complaint. It is in the 
general law. We have piled on to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a vast amount of duties which do not relate to the 
making of rates, and the disposition has been to unload every- 
thing almost on the commission, and why? Because it has 
made such a character and reputation in the country for effi- 
cient publie service in the interest of the public that the public 
wants them to go where they think they are going to get relief. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think it 
would relieve the Interstate Commerce Commission and enable 
them to do the necessary work Congress has hitherto imposed 
upon them if we were to take away from them now the physical 
valuation of the railroads of the country? 

Mr. SIMS. As the gentleman knows, that valuation work is 
going on under the direction of the commission, but it is under 
a director, and not taking up the.time of the commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman contend 
that it does not take the minds of the commissioners away from 
their other work? 

Mr. SIMS. When the case is brought before them, when it is 
being considered by them, yes, but that is a last year’s bird's 
nest. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know, but it would be pos- 
sible under this bill to relieve them of the work of physical valua- 
tion of the railroads. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, I would suggest to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that the valuation work probably will be en- 
tirely suspended during the war, because of the uncertain 
values. It is impossible to arrive at any permanent value. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was going to raise that very 
question, and so long as the gentleman from Georgia has raised 
it, with the permission of the gentleman from Tennessee, I would 
like to ask whether the committee has considered the propriety 
of relieving the commission of the physical valuation of railroads 
at the present time? 


Mr. ADAMSON. We have considered it is not necessary to 
do so because it will operate anyway. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Congress continues to appro- 
priate money for that purpose. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think the gentleman will find Con- 
gress continuing to do so during the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The country needs the engi- 
neers and the trained men who are in this service now for war 
service, 

Mr. ADAMSON. My understanding is that is where they are 
going to be used, and it is not necessary for us to take any 
action. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I had proposed by reason of 
complaints made that this amendment was too broad, to amend 
by providing who should have the right to protest which was, 
by any person, firm, corporation, or association which under 
this act—that is the act to regulate interstate commerce—have 
the right to file an application for a change in a rate, fare, 
charge, classification or practice which is put into effect. Now, 
that amendment would certainly get away from this scarecrow 
that there are going to be men all over the country to protest 
against a change of a rate whether there is anything in it or 
not in which they are interested, but, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania said, the effect seems to be rather to restrict the 
present law, to limit it, than to broaden it. It would make it 
absolutely sure that nobody could make a protest or complaint 
who does not under the law have the right to complain of an 
existing rate after it is put into effect. Now, I want to say, 


this is a bill chiefly to increase the membership of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, to make it consist of nine mem- 
bers instead of seven, so as to divide it up and permit it to sit 
in various parts of the country. The commission is not any 
part of the executive departments of this Government. It does 
not report to nor is it under the control of any Catfinet officer 
or any head of any department. It is an arm of Congress, 
created by Congress to do that which Congress does not have 
the time to do for itself, and within limits, rules, and regula- 
tions which are laid down by Congress they are to execute and 
carry them out within those limitations, and we have a right 
to say in the interest of the 100,000,000 of people that rates 
shall not be radically increased at a time when it is unques- 
tioned, undisputed, and undenied that the railroads of this 
country are getting greater gross returns and greater net, than 
ever before in the history of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I do. £ 

Mr. MEEKER. That being true, would it not be better for 
Congress to appoint the commissioners rather than turn it over 
to the Executive. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, there might be a lot of things Congress could 
do as well as the Executive, but the best thing for Congress to 
do is to do its part. Now here is an opportunity to do your 
part—— 

Mr. MEEKER. I am going to vote for the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Let this amendment go into this bill, so that 
those having the right to protest or complain shall have their 
protests or complaints heard before the rate goes into effect, 
and then you, through this arm of Congress, the commission, will 
be doing that which your constituents have a right to demand 
of you and for which there is a demand as wide as this country. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the necessity for increasing the salary? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman desire more time? 

Mr. SIMS. Five minutes, 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield the gentleman five minutes addi- 
tional, 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know that there is any necessity for it. 
There is no doubt the duties of the commission have greatly in- 
creased with the increased work of the commission, and I do 
not object to those who work faithfully being well paid for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the United States Govern- 
ment goes more and more into the use of commissions, calling 
them arms of Congress, and increases the number of commission- 
ers and pays them salaries in excess of what Members of the 
House and Senate get, is it not almost certain that you will 
make the arm stronger than the body itself? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think so, if we are careful about the laws 
we pass. Adopt this amendment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yiela? 

Mr, SIMS. I will, 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the filing of this protest 
which has to be heard mean that it can be employed as a means 
of obstructing a legitimate rate raise for some time perhaps? 


Mr. SIMS. I certainly think not. That great body is not 
going to yield itself to the vagaries of evil-minded persons. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not mean to imply that; but 
might not the mechanics of the law be used by evil- minded per- 
sons outside as a means of delaying and obstructing? 

Mr. SIMS. It is the existing law now, with the exception 
it is not made mandatory. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
very point, 8 

Mr. SIMS. There is this great rate increase now pending and 
probably the commission will suspend it or suspend it in part, 
but when a gentleman comes before this House, and especially a 
gentleman of the ability, knowledge, and experience of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch], who believes that it is pos- 
sible for the commission in 30 days to know whether this 15 per 
cent rate increase should go into effect without further hear- 
ings, if that does not require of the commission a practical 
impossibility, I do not know what would. The hearing that 
has been had has been a plea for a real hearing, a real investi- 
gation, and I want to say if that rate increase goes in that has 
been asked by the railroads without such an investigation, that 
ihere will be a clamor to abolish the Interstate Commerce 
Commission instead of increasing it. [Applause.] 

And whenever a protest has been made, as in this case, and 
when it is proposed to pile 15 per cent on every pound of freight 
that is shipped, let it be food, clothing, or what not, without 
a hearing further than a mere preliminiary hearing, you will 
hear of a storm in this country such as you have not heard in 
a long time. Pass this amendment which I am offering, and 
then the protestants will get an opportunity, if it becomes 3 
law before the Ist day of July, to present their case. 

The existing law provides that a rate may be suspended 
for 120 days by the commission or upon complaint or protest. 
There may be cases where there ought to be 120 days’ suspen- 
sion. Can you imagine a case where it can be better used than 
where there is a bald, bold demand to put a 15 per cent horizon- 
tal, flat-rate increase on the entire commerce of this country, at 
a time when if it were possible every vital food product ought 
to be carried’ free instead of belng taxed 15 per cent over pres- 
ent rates? 

In 1914 they got a 5 per cent rate in the eastern classification 
territory and a higher rate west of the Mississippi and in the 
South. If we are going to try to make up for the deficiencies 
in the operation of the railroads of this country by Simply piling 
on increases of rate every time they say they need it, it is only 
a question of time when it will be practically impossible to move 
coal in this country from one section to another at a rate that 
can be made practicable to use it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman pardon an- 
other interruption? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not understand, after all, 
that the real crux of this matter is whether it shall be 30 days 
or 120 days of suspension. The question is whether the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission shall be compelled under a manda- 
tory law to suspend anyway. If it is optional with them, the 
matter of time cuts no figure. If it is mandatory, then that 
law can be used as an obstruction to any rate increase. 

Mr. SIMS. There is no probability of such a thing happening, 
because the present law can be so used. f 

The CHAIRMAN: The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is difficult to get the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, which was printed some time ago, but does 
not that amendment provide in effect that upon the complaint of 
a one as to rates there shall be an automatic suspension of 
rates? 

Mr. SIMS. Upon the complaint made by those authorized un- 
der existing law to make complaint. } 

ordi MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not that mean any per- 
son <5 

Mr. SIMS. It meant what the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esch] read. That is the present law. The only question 
in this whole controversy is whether it shall be mandatory to 
suspend a rate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is a rate case now pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and a decision 
is expected very soon—— 

Mr. SIMS. It ends the Ist of July. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it not be possible under 


I understand; and that is the 


the gentleman’s amendment for any individual to file a protest 
against that finding of the commission when it comes, and then 


automatically suspend the action of the commission? Would it 
not be possible? 

Mr. SIMS. We want to make it mandatory, because it will 
cover the present pending rate-increase case now before the com- 
mission. That is an immediate pressing demand. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then there is danger that a 
designing person, if you please, a blackmailer, could file a pro- 
test, and, being unknown to the commission, would automatically 
hold up the entire country? 

Mr. SIMS. That is why I said that I proposed an amendment 
here which made it impossible for any such thing to be done. 
Now, gentlemen, you can take the responsibility, if you want to 
do so. I do not know whether the commission is going to suspend 
or not suspend in that case, but I know there are people in this 
country that think they have not had an opportunity to present 
their case. ý : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. The gentleman refers to the 
existing law and suggests that we can find out there who can 
file the complaint, The law has been handed to me, and I read 
that any person, firm, corporation, or company, or association, or 
any mercantile, agricultural, or manufacturing society, or any 
organization may file a complaint. That means that a man in 
California can hold up the rates affecting the entire Atlantic 
seaboard, or a man ip Pennsylvania can hold up the rates west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. SIMS. By any person, firm, of association which under 
the act would have the right to file an application for a change 
in the rate, fare, charge, or classification. That limits it to 
2 who have the right to make the protest after it goes into 
effect. ws 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman's amend- 
ment justifies a single complaint and holds up the proceedings 
meanwhile. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
another around in a circle. 
` Mr. SIMS. This amendment confines it to persons in making 
the protest who would have a right to make the complaint 
after it became a rate. x 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What does-it matter what their 
present legal estate is? I hope the gentleman will pardon me 
for consuming his time; I hope it is to some purpose. The 
question, as I understand it, is whether or not this thing shall 
be optional, so that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
use discretion as to whether this protest is made in good faith, 
or whether it-is mandatory; and if it is mandatory, then the 
matter of the bona fides of the protest or complaint does not 
enter into it at all. . 

Mr. SIMS. I think the general law requires that those who 
protest must have an interest in the rate. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But the interest may not be a 
fair one. 

Mr. SIMS. 
this law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The law presumes that anybody 
making a protest is fair about it until shown to be unfair. 

Mr. GILLETT. Any shipper could do it. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; they have the right to make complaint. 
Such action must come within 30 days, but the commission can 
limit the time of the suspension as it may be made to appear 
to them as necessary and proper and right, so that it would not 
be one of these so-called captious cases, even if one were made 
prima facie. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
pend it? 

Mr. SIMS. Not for a specified time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I suggest to the gentieman 
that he is giving great latitude to those who might have a 
designing purpose. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
purpose in one day. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In such a case as that supposed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moonz] would there 
be any such danger of wrong being done to shippers of this 
country as there would be in legislation giving to railroad man- 
agers the power to base the rate? 

Mr. SIMS. And without a hearing. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, we passed a bill eight or 
nine years ago in this House to increase the membership of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from seven to nine members, 
for the reason that the business was accumulating so rapidly 
that that commission was overburdened and could not with 
sufficient alacrity and dispatch attend to the business of the 


That would be only chasing one 


It is bound to be or it would not be protected by 


It is not required to sus- 


And they might accomplish the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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country. That bill failed in the Senate. Two years ago we 
passed a bill almost identical in terms with the substitute now 
reported from the committee to the House. It went to the 
Senate and failed of passage. This year we introduced and the 
committee reported the same bill, but we sent a copy of it to 
the Senate, and the Senate committee reported it. 

So this is the third time that the bill has come before this 
House in identical terms, with the exception of the subdivision 
of the commission in the bill the last two times. We en- 
deavored to make as few changes as possible in the existing 
law. Our single purpose was to provide for the relief of the 
commission and the dispatch of business. Therefore we did 
not change the term or the salaries of the commission, or any 
of the rules or methods of practice, but merely provided that 
when increased to-nine members the commission could be 
subdivided into three or more divisions and changed from 
time to time. 

That bill, when it reached the Senate, received an important 
amendment. Under the present law, which has been on the 
books for some time, the commission has the discretion to 
make a suspension of rates when they are filed. Bear in mind 
that for 10 years after the decision of the Supreme Court which 
we thought emasculated the commission we worked to give the 
commission power to control rates. We finally succeeded in 
1906 in giving to them the undoubted power which had been 
recognized by the courts. We reviewed and revised this inter- 
state-commerce law twice—once in 1906 and once in 1910. 

In both cases before the committee a strenuous fight was 
made to put on what in substance is now known as the Smith 
and Sims amendment. The committee—and Congress in both 
branches sustained the committee—held that the discretion of 
the commission ought not to be trammeled; that, if Congress 
was going to invest the commission with power to make rates, 
it ought to give them discretion and allow and require them 
to control the question; so that the committee refused—and on 
two occasions Congress aflirmed their action—to make manda- 
tory upon the commission the suspension of rates every time 
anybody requested it. 

Now, the chief issue here presented to-day by the Smith-Sims 
amendment is, Shall Congress permit the commission to con- 
tinue to exercise its discretion as to suspending rates, or will 
Congress take that out of their hands and make it mandatory? 

Well, we are in the face of a great crisis, some people say. 
J do not want to get excited about these things. It is true a 
general proposition to make a general raise of 15 per cent is 
the most startling movement ever made before the commission, 
and it does seem that, if any proposition ought to be suspended, 
that ought; and it does seem, iu view of our provision in the 
law to permit four months and then six months additional for 
hearings on the complete suspension of rates, that proposition 
ought to suggest that 30 days’ preliminary investigation is not 
sufficient investigation on a proposition for the greatest increase 
ever offered in the country. 

But there is another side to it. While I believe that the 
commission will suffer before Congress and before the country 
if it permits these rates to go into operation without suspension 
aud investigation, I believe it would be a much more severe blow 
to the commission for Congress to anticipate adverse action in 
advance and strike them this legislative blow. I do not know 
that the commission is going to suspend the rates. This propo- 
sition in the Senate was made at the outset of a preliminary 
investigation by the commission as to whether or not they 
would suspend the rates. They have sat there for 30 days, con- 
stantly working—and killed one of the commissioners at work 
trying to decide, and they are sitting now daily all day con- 
sidering the eyidence that they heard for 30 days to decide 
whether they will suspend the rates or not. 

I have never doubted that they will suspend the rates. I 
have neyer doubted that they will find that there ought to be 
a longer period for hearing so important a case, 

The matter came up in the Senate, and it occurred to some 
Senators that there was danger that the commission might not 
suspend the advanced rate, and in apprehension thereof that it 
was necessary to pass a law taking the discretion out of their 
hands. Well, sometimes it is right to be an alarmist, and I 
want to say for the distinguished gentleman representing Geor- 
gia in the Senate, of whom some slighting remark was made 
by some gentleman on the floor just now, that while I have 
known a great many Smiths in my life, I do not know any 
Smith equal to that man in ability or superior to him in char- 
acter, and no other Smith need blush to be confused with him. 
I do not agree with him in all things, Great men make great 


mistakes, and the greater the man the greater the contrast ap- 
pears between him and a false act if he makes a mistake, and 
therefore the mistakes of great men look larger than the mis- 
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Whether this is a mistake I will not say. 


takes of small men. 
It may be overzeal. I do not think it was necessary. I do not 
believe—and the committee of which I am a member agree 


with me—we do not believe it n in advance of action 
to say that we will change the law through fear that the com- 
mission will not suspend the rates. Now, I will tell you what 
our committee thought about this thing. Our committee thought 
that while this commission, created by us and charged with this 
duty, is engaged in considering the very proposition of suspend- 
ing this 15 per cent increase, we ought not to trammel and 
embarrass the commission by legislating about the very act 
that we have charged them with the consideration of, but that 
we ought to pass the bill exactly as the House has passed it 
three times, if I remember correctly, and then in conference 
decide whether or not we could agree with the Senate, and con- 
fer with the commission as to what was right and proper to be 
done. I am free to say that the conference can not possibly 
conclude before Saturday night, and if the commission should 
be derelict in its duty and should fail to suspend these rates 
I do not hesitate to say that I will be willing, and the com- 
mittee has so said in the report, to make some provision in con- 
ference to prevent an unjust increase in rates. The committee 
thought, and so reported, that the matter would be properly han- 
dled as they recommended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
of a very important committee, 

Mr. ADAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me suppose for a mo- 
ment that each Member of the House of Representatives should 
rise in his place and make a statement similar to that which 
the gentleman has just made. What would be the probable 
effect of such a statement on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. ADAMSON. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman proposed that 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission does not do so and so 
in regard to the proposed increase in freight rates he might 
accede to some legislation in conference that would punish 
them. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope there will be no misunderstanding 
of my statement. My statement is that the conference will be 
in session probably until the end of the consideration by the 
commission, and that, if Judge Stus is right, and if the Senate 
is right, something ought to be done. The matter will still be 
open for consideration, and we can determine it; and, as to the 
conference committee, I will say to the gentleman that the 
conferees who are members of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce never do anything without consulting the 
House and obtaining the approval of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know that quite well. 

Mr. GORDON. Is there not a law at present in existence 
that provides in substance that in all applications for increase 
of rate the existing rate shall be prima facie presumed to be 
just and reasonable? 7 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is true; and in all cases of this kind, 
in investigations of proposed increases, the burden is on the 
party proposing the increase. The burden is on the party pro- 
posing the change in rate. 

Mr. GORDON. Exactly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is the existing law. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to be fair and right in this thing. I have great 
respect for law and great respect for courts and great respect 
for the tribunals that we have created. 

Is it right, before the commission has rendered its decision, 
which it is now considering with a view to announcing it this 
week, having only three more days—is it right to anticipate and 
apprehend that the commission is going to do something con- 
trary to our views and pass a law in advance to control tha 
commission? It would be little short of impeachment in ad- 
vance of action, and I repeat respectfully that in the meantime, 
should it appear necessary to agree to anything touching this 
subject, there would be ample time then to do it, and we can 
then come back to either House with any action of the confer- 
ence committee, and we can make any act of Congress take 
effect from the date of its approval as to rates, if we see proper 
to do so. But I insist that we ought now to pass this bill as 
the House has previously passed it. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr: ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I am asking purely for information. In this 
investigation that is being made by the commission you antici- 
pate a decision? 


The gentleman is chairman 


Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 
Mr. CANNON. You anticipate that it may be a 15 per cent 


advance? 
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Mr. ADAMSON. No, sir; I believe it will be a suspension, 
Mr. CANNON. The commission have power to do either, 
Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. That is, they have the power to suspend their 
decision for further investigation. How long have they been 
investigating? 

Mr. ADAMSON, They have worked 30 days unceasingly, and 
part of the time have had two or three examiners outside hear- 
ing overflow witnesses. 3 

Mr. CANNON. And now the gentleman’s information is that 
they are going to decide it in two or three days; and his propo- 
sition is to wait, giving notice in the meantime that if they do 
not decide it our way we will hold them up? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; I say it is not necessary for us to act 
now, for several reasons, one of which is that we can not take 
final action until after they do, and then if people insist on 
action we will have a chance to take it if we want to. 

Mr. CANNON. That is to say, if this commission that Con- 
gress created does not please us by its action coneerning an in- 
crease of rates or a decrease of rates, as the case may be, we 
will give notice that we propose to nullify the whole thing by 
legislation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We still have jurisdiction in this bill, 
because the conferees can not report before that time. 

Mr. CANNON. But I am speaking generally. We have cre- 
ated a commission and propose to give them notice that they 
must satisfy Congress or we will either put them out of office 
or nullify their action. Does not the gentleman think we had 
better repeal the law and let Congress fix the rates? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am not going to notify them of anything, 
but I am telling my colleagues that it is unnecessary in advance 
of their action to assume they are going to do wrong and. change 
the law. I want to say to the gentleman from Tennessee that we 
still have the bill under our control after they have decided it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As I understand the gentleman's. posi- 
tion it is te this effect: That if the commission permits the 
rates to go into effect now it would be an unsound exercise of 
their discretion and discredit the commission with Congress. 

Mr. ADAMSON, No; I beg my friend’s pardon, I have not 

said that. I say that after they act. whether it be one way or 
the other, if my friend from Tennessee still desires to legislate, 
the bill will be hefore Congress for final action. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman think it would be 
a sound exercise of their discretion to allow the rates to go into 
effect without further hearings? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not; I think they ought to suspend the 
rates, and I believe they will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But suppose that they do 
not, this debate would lead them to infer that Congress might 
step in and take a hand. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It could, but whether it will or not I do not 
know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is serving such notice on 
the commission. 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; they know as well as we do that Con- 
gress could pass a law if it wanted to. I have stated what I 
thought about it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Has not the gentleman stated repeatedly 
that he did not intend te report any bill that was not a war 
emergency? What is the war emergeney contained in this bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON... This was the first bill proposed in the 
President’s program. : 

Mr. BORLAND. What war emergency is there in this? The 
committee on transportation of the Council of National Defense 
is engaged in the regulation of the traffic of railroads. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I will refer the gentleman to the President. 

Mr. BORLAND. This specific bill was in the President’s 
program? 

Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the gentleman's justification for 
bringing it in? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is my answer; I do not need any 
justification. It is in line with the preparedness of the Presi- 
dent's war program. 

Mr. BORLAND. But the gentleman himself does not say 
that it is a war measure. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The President asked Congress to come to- 


Yes. 


gether in special session for a specific purpose, and this bill has 
been mentioned every time. 

Mr. WALSH. Has not the gentleman from Missouri had a 
letter from the President on this matter? 
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Mr. BORLAND. No; not on this matter. When I do I will 
see that the gentleman from Massachusetts has notice of it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman one more question for information. < 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman has complimented me so 
much by saying that I could give him information that I 
gladly yield. 

Mr. CANNON. How long have the freight rates been sub- 
stantially as they are now? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is a hard question to answer, because 
they are raised in different ways all along the line by changing 
elassifications and otherwise. The greatest general raise was 
the 5 per cent raise last year. ~ 

Mr. CANNON. Can the gentleman inform me how much 
rise there has been in proportion of the railways from the 
standpoint of cars, wages, maintenance, and so on. There is 
an impression, and I must confess without being very well 
informed that the railways on the average in this country are 
in a pretty bad way, that many of them a few months ago 
were in a condition where pevple who ride on them felt that 
it was not very safe, because they were not in good condition; 
that they were not earning enough to enable them to maintain 
them in good condition. 

Mr. ADAMSON, The gentleman is propounding a large 
question and proposes to go into the very thing before the 
commission. If I should answer that question, I should say 
that it is said that many hundred thousand have been put into 
a propaganda to make the people believe just what the gentle- 
man’s question states, and that the whole thing is a bubble 
and will be punctured before the hearing is over. The rates 
were high enough for the present prices before the present 
prices were increased. They have been more profitable in the 
last 12 months than ever before in their history, and in Feb- 
ruary, when the railroads started te urge this upon the people 
through the commission, February had been sort of a poor 
month, but unfortunately for their case the business picked 
up in March and April and has been profitable ever since, and 
they are as prosperous as ever. Roads that do 80 per cent 
of the business of the country have plethorie treasuries, 
[Applanuse.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey]. > A 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the Sims amendment pro- 
poses two things. The first proposition is that anyone can pre- 
fer a complaint to the commission, and the commission, exercis- 
ing no discretion of its own, not being allowed to decide whether 
or not that complaint is well, founded, whether it has any basis 
whatever, is required to try that as elaborately as if it were a 
good complaint. There are two reasons why that should not 
be done, as it seems to me: First, we appoint the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and we all regard it as a great body. 
The country has come to look to it with confidence as being able 
and honest and fearless, adequate in its functions to determine 
the great questions which have been confided to it, and by this 
amendment we absolutely rob that commission of any discre- 
tion whatever and make it the creature of the statute, required 
to do a thing whether there is the slightest sense in doing it or 
not. I do not believe, nor do I believe the committee would 
agree, that a commission clothed with such great powers, occupy- 
ing such a dignified position, should be robbed of all discretion 
and required to try every issue that is presented to it. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Suppose this amendment provided that the 
commission. should not raise any rate above the existing rate 
without a hearing. Does the gentleman think that would be 
infringing upon the jurisdiction of the commission? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think it would; but I do think that 
is a very different proposition. 

Mr. GORDON, That is the law now. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not say whether that is the law or 
not, but I do’say that it is essentially different and does not pre- 
sent the same question at all. I do say that increases of rates 
are vital, very serious, questions. 

Mr. GORDON. And it ought to be fully considered upon the 
evidence. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman think that question can 
be fully considered in 30 days? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I say that a great many increases of rates 
could be properly and adequately considered and determined in 
three days. I do not say whether a specific question could be 
determined in 3 days, in 30 days, or in 300 days. The gentle- 
man puts me a general question, and I must give him a general 
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answer. It is impossible to answer a specific question without 
ber aurean as to that question. 

r. GORDON, The gentleman is familiar with the law 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAamson] just re- 
ferred to? l 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. That prima facie existing rates are reason- 
able and just? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GORDON. I beg the gentleman's pardon for taking up 
so much of his time. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, DEWALT]. : 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I haye some regard for the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sims], but in order that we may clearly understand the matter 
now before us, let us put concretely just what he desires. The 
whole gist of his amendment lies in the word “shall.” In 
other words, he makes it compulsory and mandatory upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to have these investigations 
and hearings upon the request of anyone who may make a 
complaint, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Suppose a shipper from one point on a line, 
we will say from Philadelphia, had had the question determined, 
and suppose the nian at the next station wanted it determined, 
would he not have the right and could he not compel the com- 
mission, although the evidence had been presented, and the 
question absolutely determined in the first trial, to have a 
retrial and have it entirely determined the second time? 

Mr. DEWALT. The original act does not go quite so far as 
that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am talking about the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, the amendment as he proposes it; yes. 
I thought the gentleman meant the powers that now exist. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I refer to the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

Mr. DEWALT. Permit me to continue the argument for a 
moment, and I shall try to show the members of this com- 
mittee how very drastic and how very futile at the same time 
this amendment would be. The present law is found to be as 
follows: 

That any person, firm, corporation, company, or association, or any 
mercantile, agricultural, or manufacturing society or other organization, 
or any bod olitic or municipality, organization, or any common car- 
rier coupialning of anythin fone or omitted to be done by any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act, in contravention to the 
provisions thereof, may apply to the said commission. 

Then the act goes on to say that thereupon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may—not shall—go on with this investi- 
gation, and, after hearing, shall determine the facts, and then, 
if that be not satisfactory, a rehearing can be had. The gist of 
the Sims amendment is simply this, that you place upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the-shackle of a mandatory 
order that they must at any time, upon the complaint of any- 
one, at any place, upon any subject, in regard to the raising or 
lowering of rates upon common carriers, make an investigation, 
The result of that would be simply this: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now consists of seven people, as we all know. 
They have asked for two additional members. There have been 
hundreds of cases presented before them, and some of them are 
now pending, and if this course of proceeding is to be com- 
pleted according to the Sims amendment there will be no end 
to such hearings, and the wheels of progress in regard to the 
matter would of necessity be stopped. 

Let me say but one word more, Mr. Chairman, and then I 
have concluded. My friend from Tennessee was very lauda- 
tory in regard to the ability and probity of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There is not a man anywhere, who has any 
business, there is not a man in the House of Representatives 
who knows anything of their procedure, but is willing to con- 
cede that as an established fact. If, then, my friend concurs in 
that opinion, which is prevalent all over the country and estab- 
lished by their course of conduct for so many years, why could 
not my friend from Tennessee leave the discretion with that 
body, which has the confidence of the people, instead of im- 
peding legislation and impeding progress by hampering them in 
their efforts? [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSTOWI. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, this question came before 
the committee as a proposition to make more effective and more 
prompt the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 


as a result the committee reported the bill now under discus- 
sion, which provided for the increase of membership of the com- 
mission by two and for a subdivision of their work. Such are 
the principal features of the bill, and virtually the only items 
being discussed, with the exception of the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment proposed by Mr. Ss. 

There appears to be no doubt whatever as to the advisability 
of increasing the commission, and there has been but little, 
if any, objection to the idea of the subdivision of work. Both 
propositions are calculated to make possible a quicker comple- 
tion of the undertakings which the commission is called upon 
to consider. Everybody knows that the members of the com- 
mission are overworked, that their conclusions are too slow 
for the public interests and fór the convenience of those who have 
hearings before them. If an increase of the number of commis- 
sioners by two and an authorized subdivision of work can insure 
earlier decisions, it would seem to me best to encourage legis- 
lation in this direction and pass this bill. When we come, how- 
ever, to the consideration of the Sims amendment, I think we 
come to a real stumbling block, and we have to face the trouble 
that is before this committee. Under existing law the commis- 
sion can determine whether or not they want to yield to protests 
and have hearings. t 

As proposed by Mr. Srs the commissioners must haye hear- 
ings whether they approve or not at the request of people or 
organizations enumerated in the act, but the enumeration of 
those people and organizations seems to take in about anybody 
and everybody one can think of, so that by the time the amend- 
ment to the amendment and the original amendment might be 
adopted we would find ourselves back to the point where per- 
haps there would be virtually nobody, whether interested or 
otherwise, who could not file a protest against a rate upon 
which the commission must forthwith grant a hearing. The 
man who has much to do with business and who is consider- 
ing methods other than dilatory knows perfectly well that the 
undertakings» which would be forced upon the commissioners 
if they were obliged to have a hearing at the behest of any- 
body and everybody would be far in excess of anything they 
could accomplish with even a membership of nine. So I think 
it all gets down to a business consideration. Have we con- 
fidence in the commission; do we believe they are doing their 
work as fast as they could; do we want it done quicker: do 
we want to help them out or do we want to retard them? If 
we want to help them out; we must adopt some meusures to 
lessen the work individually and increase the results of the 
commission. If on the other hand we want to retard their 
undertakings and put them further behind than ever, we have 
a chance to do that by letting any objector who thinks he has 
a grievance or an excuse force a hearing from the commission, 
contrary to their judgment or otherwise, and so on indefinitely. 
Under the present law 10 months represents the end of the time 
during which a protest can be argued. Under the Sims amend- 
ment, if it is passed, a hearing can go on indefinitely. I am 
sure this country at this time wants all of its organizations 
and departments conducted in such a way as to facilitate and 
expedite the business of the country, and I hope that there 
will be no technicalities of any kind which will hold back the 
legislation which this commission needs and for which the com- 
mittee practically unanimously asked. [Applause.] 

[Mr. JOHNSON of Washington addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] j 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylyania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I do not know the relevancy of the argu- 
ment just closed with relation to the bill and the amendment, 
and therefore I shall not make any comment upon private cars 
or upon extra food 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. For a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I did not intend that to be 
an argument, but two weeks ago, when this bill seemed to be 
going through on a greased track, I thought that during its 
consideration would be a good time to look into and discuss the 
valuation of railroads. I desired an hour; I got two minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do wish, however, while 
not answering that argument, which has now been withdrawn, 
to say a word or two in relation to the report and the amend- 
ment. 

I wish to support the report of the committee, and I would 
oppose the amendment of the member of the committee which 
has been the chief point of discussion in the debate here. It 
seems to me that there is occasion for an enlargement of the 
force of this Interstate Commerce Commission. They are indeed 
taxed to the uttermost in doing the great work which has been 
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placed upon them of regulating the transportation of this great 
country. The railroads of the country have submitted to and 
appreciate the work of this commission, and we have in opera- 
tion, therefore, to-day a very successful method of regulation, 
which ought to be the chief end and aim of legislation upon this 
subject. In order, therefore, that thé regulation may be more 
thoroughly carried out, let us increase the efficiency of the com- 
mission by increasing its numbers. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. We should facilitate the 
doing of the work and the reaching of speedy conclusions, for 
deferred conclusion is the only thing specifically which I have 
heard commented upon adversely. And therefore if we can 
aid the attainment of quicker decisions by this legislation, I 
am heartily in favor of it. 

Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not the aim of regulation, after all, by 
reducing unnecessary expense and unnecessary competition and 
discrimination and rebate, and so on, to finally reduce the rates 
to the ultimate shipper? Is not that the real regulation, and 
have we attained that under all this matter? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The end ought to be equity 
and justice to both sides, and when the property is practically 
taken out of the hands of its stockholders and its normal man- 
agers, and the regulation of its charges and rates, and in a 
large degree its business is turned over to a commission, then 
I say it becomes the duty of that commission to behave with 
equity and justice. It is not a commission created solely for 
the purpose of reducing rates. If reducing rates works injus- 
tice, then the rates ought not to be reduced. It is the duty 
of that commission to stand as impartial judges, trying to work 
out a system with regard to the use of a public utility that 
should at once serve the interest of the shippers and not de- 
stroy the property of the bondholders and the stockholders of 
the various corporations. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have not the time. 

Mr. BORLAND. Just a brief question. Have not the rail- 
roads prospered amazingly under this system of regulation? 
Have they not been very much more prosperous than ever before 
in their history? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In some respects the rail- 
roads have been benefited by this regulation. If you ask me 
the particular question as to whether the railroads have pros- 
pered under it, I must, as a citizen observing the signs of the 
time, say that they have not prospered under it or else you 
would not have the Interstate Commerce Commission to-day 
considering the question of increase of rates that is made ab- 
solutely necessary for the welfare of these great transportation 
companies and the welfare of the community. And it is in 
order that that consideration shall not be blocked that this 
amendment ought not to be considered or passed. If this 
amendment is written into this law and the bill becomes the 
law, you put it in the power of any disgruntled man in the 
edbmmunity to file a protest and hold up the hands of this com- 
mission and prevent an increase that is now demanded by the 
public as well as by the railroads. To-day the commission has 
a discretionary power, wisely lodged in it by the law. It may, 
if the prima facie appearance is such as to warrant it, declare 
that an advanced rate may become operative at once. 

If, on the other hand, it has doubt about it, it can suspend the 
operation of the rate for a period of 120 days, or four months. 
At the end of that time, if the conditions are such that in its 
discretion further time is needed for the consideration of the 
main question, it can again postpone the action for a period of 
six months. Thus you have a limit put upon a discretion that 
ought not to be permitted to run on forever. And yet under the 
Sims amendment, as I read it, you remove all those restrictions 
besides taking away from the commission their discretion, and 
as my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Drewatt] said, put 
bonds upon the commission and give them no power of dis- 
cretion whatsoever. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That section 24 of an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
Sopron roved February 4, 1887, as amended, be further amended to read as 


BEC. 24. That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby en- 


— ed so as to consist of nine members, with terms of seven years, 


each shall receive $10,000 compensation annually. The qualifica- 
fiona af the members and the manner of the payment of their salaries 
shall be as already rem by law. Such en ment of the commis- 


state Commerce Commissioners, one for a_term 
1921, and one for a term expiring Decem 
the present commissio: or 


The terms ae 


any successor appointed to fill a 


ners, 
vacancy caused by the death or tesighation of any of the present com- 


missioners, shall expire ae heretofore sprogan by law. Their succes- 

sors and the successors of the additional commissioners herein pro- 

vided for shall be appointed for the full term of seven years, except 

at any person 8 to fill a vacancy ome be appointed only Ret 
e amend. te rm of the commissioner whem he * 

more t thar five — — shall be appointed from the same —— 

E BORLAND, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
Wo. 

The more the framers of this bill argue for it the more ap- 
parent it becomes that there is probably reason for defeating it. 
We all recollect the genesis of the interstate-commerce act away 
back in 1887. We recollect also that it was full five or six 
years before it came into anything like effective enforcement 
and control over the commerce of the country. At that time 
the railroads were in the habit of giving secret rebates to every 
habitual shipper, every elevator n, every coal operator, every 
man who had a stable industry on their line of road. They 
would even give a special rate to any man who had a carload 
lot to ship, even if it were household goods. They were in the 
habit of giving cut rates to all excursions. They were in the 
habit of having railroad wars, carrying people from Chicago to 
Kansas City for a dollar, and throwing in a meal sometimes. 

They were in the habit of papering the universe with passes, 
until every respectable white man in every community rode on a 
pass. No man liked to pay his fare, because it was a reflection 
on his business and social standing. [Laughter.] It cost the 
railroads of this country $30,000 a year to print those passes, let 
alone distributing them. 

Now, that was the condition of affairs when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission took hold of the railroads. The idea, of 
course, wis that the little shipper must be getting it in the neck. 
The big shipper was getting a special rebate; the big shipper was 
getting a secret rate. Only one man could buy grain on a certain 
line of railroad, because he had a special rate. Only one man 
could ship coal on a certain railroad, because he had a special 
rate; and it was necessary to have a system of regulation that 
would give everybody a fair deal. 

Now, what has been the result, practically? The result has 
been that to-day railroads are hauling more cars to a train, with 
a fewer number of human employees, than ever before in their 
history. There are more railroads in this country paying in- 
terest on their bonds than ever before. There are more of them 
paying interest on their stock than ever before in the history of 
the country. They will not give you a pass now under any cir- 
cumstances, and political conventions have almost gone out of 
existence for lack of passes. [Laughter.] There is hardly a 
State in the Union that has not a direct primary now, having 
been constrained to abandon the assembling of State conventions 
because of lack of passes at the expense of the railroads. The 
railroads are getting clean money for their business. They are 
even charging traveling men for the transportation of their 
sample cases and trunks. They will charge you for everything. 
They charge for all excess baggage over 150 pounds. They will 
even charge you for a glass of water in the dining room before 
they get through with it. In short, they are making more money 
than ever before in their history, and that with a less number of 
employees, and they are hauling the largest amount of freight 
that they ever hauled. 

Has any average shipper got a rebate or a discount in his 
rates? Not a dollar. Has any of this increased revenue to the 
railroads gone into the pockets of the American shipper? No. 
I am unable to find that a single dollar has gone into the pockets 
of an American shipper. 

Now, it is proposed that nobody shall be allowed to complain of 
an increase in rates, once filed by the railroads, unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission permits him to complain. I think 
that is the substance of this. Instead of giving the American 
shipper an absolute right to a hearing before an advance in the 
rate is made, he is not to have that right. I can not think of 
anything more preposterous. 

What would happen if the rates were suspended automati- 
cally on the demand of a single shipper? Nothing, except that 
the old rates would remain in force, and prima facie they are 
reasonable and just. That is all that could happen. But they 
want to put advanced rates in force at the option of the rail- 
roads, and the shipper must go through a long and painful 
process, and perhaps to him an impossible process, before he 
can get a hearing, and then he is not always able to prove his 
case in the complicated conditions of American business. The 
case can only be proven by some large community or some great 
organization of business men. An ordinary individual shipper 
can not make out a case, even if he gets a hearing, Any man 
who knows anything about the matter knows fundamentally 


that that is a fact. 
Th The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
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Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
roe for five minutes more. 
CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 


eae 
There was no objection. 
Mr. DEMPSET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BORLAND, Yes. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Are not all the rates classified, so that any 


shipper may know when he comes within a given class? He is 
not required to make an individual fight, is he? 

Mr. BORLAND. Of course, the rates are classified, and if 
he does take a hand on a particular classification he does it for 
himself and in behalf of all shippers similarly situated. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 5 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. As I understood the gentleman, he said at 
the outset that the more he has read this bill the more he is 
convinced that it ought to be defeated. There is nothing in the 
gentleman's objection that militates against the bill. He has 
not pointed out any defect in the bill to which objection ean 
be made. 

Mr. BORLAND. The only point that has been debated here 
largely, I will say to the gentleman from Texas, is the Sims 
amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman has not stated whether he is 
for that or against it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am for it. I hope the gentleman is. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. As to the remark the gentleman made just 
now about the difficulty of the shipper proving anything, I wish 
to call the gentleman's attention to the provision in section 15, 
that as to any increase of the rate since 1910 the burden shall be 
on the carrier. That is the existing law. That is not changed 
by this bill at all. It puts the burden on the carrier as to every 
rate since 1910. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then what is the possible objection to the 
Sims amendment? The Sims amendment, as I understand it, 
would simply suspend the operation of those rates. 

Mr. GORDON. These increases. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; these increases—the gentleman from 
Ohio is correct—until a hearing could be had. Then why the 
opposition to the Sims amendment, if the existing rates are just? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr, Chairman, partially answering the gen- 
tleman's question, I wish to say that there are 100,000 schedules 
filed every year, and a million or more different rates. If only 
a small part of that immense number were complained of, you 
would swamp the commission, and a great number of them might 
be matters that the commission, from data already in its pos- 
session, might be able to pass upon in a preliminary way without 
a suspension of the rate. 

Mr. BORLAND. That was answered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey] who said these rates were based upon 
certain fixed and known classifications. If a man complains of 
a rate, he complains of the whole classification. But there are 
two kinds of rates, what we call class rates and what we call 
commodity rates, and increases are frequently made in rates by 
the railroads by transferring a given article from a class rate 
to a commodity rate, and then changing it back again to a class 
taking a higher rate. Now, it is not always possible for anyone 
except a trained lawyer or a trained railroad man to follow 
these methods; but if this bill ought to pass at all—it does not 
seem to me that it is an emergency measure in any sense, and I 
had hoped to touch upon that, but I fear I may not have time— 
it seems to me if it passes at all it ought to pass with the Sims 
amendment. But just at this time it appears that the commis- 


sion is going to be relieved to a large extent of the work of the 


valuation commission, The transportation committee of the 
Council of National Defense is taking a great deal of the traffic 
management off their hands, and it seems to me that there is 
no real emergency calling for the passage of the bill at this time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, the deplorable condition of the 
railroads which the gentleman has described before the institu- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission may have been true 
in his part of the country, but I am happy to say to him that 
it was not true of all the country. And one of the reasons for 
the inadequacy—— 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. GILLETT. I decline to yield. One of the reasons why 
the railroads to-day are not able to meet the emergency is the 
loss of public confidence in railroad investments of late years, 
so that railroads have not been able to keep up the trackage 


Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to, 


and the cars and other equipment necessary for the immense 
transportation of to-day. But I did not mean to go into that. I 
gladly admit the great usefulness and the great advantages of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, although I do not think 
it ean be credited with all the improvements in railroad manage- 
ment since it was established. I recognize the fact that it has 
done away with great abuses which existed, and that it has been 
a great addition to the welfare both of the railroads and of the 
people. But while the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] 
is extolling the usefulness of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, I can not see why he wants to reduce their power and 
limit their discretion, and why he is not willing to trust them 
to decide when they should have hearings and when they should 
make suspensions, instead of making a cast-iron rule that any 
disgruntled shipper or blackmailing lawyer may at any time 
bring forward a complaint and cause the delay necessary for a 


g. 

As I read this bill when it came up the last time, I thought I 
should vote in favor of it. It seemed to me it was intended to 
facilitate and expedite the work of the commission in two ways— 
one by increasing the membership and the other by allowing the 
commission to divide its force—and I should be glad to support 
that proposition. But it seems to me that if this Sims amend- 
ment should go through, limiting the discretion of the commis- 
sion and encouraging delays, the bill would do more harm than 
good. Now, the mere increasing of the size of the commission 
does not necessarily facilitate its work. The other day I was 
reading the life of Judge Story, one of the most brilliant men 
who ever sat in the Supreme Court, and I came across an inter- 
esting letter of his which I think is pertinent to this very point, 
This was in 1828, just after the size of the United States Su- 
preme Court had been increased, and in writing to a friend he 
said this: 

ou may ask how the judges got along to; er. We made v 
progress a did less in na —— time e knew. The Aiton 

our numbers has most sensibly affected our facili as well as 
rapidity of doing business. “Many men of many minds require a 
great deal of istoasion to compel to come to definite results, and 
we found ourselves often involved in long and * tedious debates. I 
verily believe if there were 12 judges we should do no business at all, 
or at least very little. 

And what Judge Story said of the Supreme Court of the 
United States I suppose applies to any other tribunal, and the 
mere fact of inereasing the size of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would not necessarily expedite business. But there 
is also in this bill a provision that the commission may divide 
itself into sections and in that way make use of its increased 
size. An increase in size without such a division into sections 
might obstruct its decisions and require longer delberaton 
and therefore cause delay instead of expedition, but by dividing 
itself up into separate tribunals its work can be hastened. Now 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. I agree with what the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] says, about the great value 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. They have done good 
work, and I believe that if we pass this bill as it stands, reject- 
ing the Sims amendment and increasing their membership and 
allowing them to divide into sections, we shall thereby in- 
8 the expedition and increase the usefulness of this tri- 

unal. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I was going to suggest to gentlemen—I will 
not insist on a request—that as there appeared to be only one 
matter of great difference in the bill we might wait until we 
e to some actual amendment and then arrange to speak upon 

at. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 17 of said act. as amended, be further amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. That the commission may conduct its proceedings in such 


manner as will best conduce to the pro Sip oa nonin of business and to 
the wae 10 justice. The commission l have an officiai hich 


te in any hearing or Proctehine in which he has any pecunia ry 


general rules or orders as may be requisite for the order and regulation 

5 before it, or before any division of the commission, in- 

ing forms of meee and the service thereof, which shall conform, 

as nearly as may be, to those in use in the courts of the United States. 

Any party may appear before the commission or any division thereof 

a be heard person or 21 panor Every vote and official act of 

— * Friston thereof, shail be entered of record, 

=~ oa be public upon the request of any party 
eres - 


The commission is hereby authorized by its e Sian divide the 
members 8 — = many divisions as it may necessary, 
which ma, m time to time. Such . shall be de 
si poe Gs respectively, Qi division 1. division 2, etc. Any commissioner 

8 and may serve upon such division or di ns as 
thees direct, and the senior in service of the commis- 
sioners — — avy of sald divisions shall act as chairman thereof, 


the (oye m — of an 
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In case of vacancy in any division, or of absence or inability to serve 
thereon of any commissioner thereto as: ed, the chairman of the 
commission, or any commissioner designated by him for that ede 
ey 5 serve on said division until the commission shall other- 
wise order, 

“The commission may by order direct that any of its work, business, 
or functions arising under this act, or under any act amendatory thereof, 
or supplemental thereto, or under any amendment which may be 
made to any of said acts, or under any other act or joint resolution 
which has n or may hereafter be approved, or in re t of any 
matter which has been or may be referred to the commission by Con- 
gress or by either branch thereof, be assigned or referred to any of 
sald divisions for action thereon, and may Py order at any time amend, 
modify, 8 or rescind any such direction. such orders 

hall take effect forthwith and remain in effect until otherwise ordered 
by the commission, 

In conformity with and subject to the order or orders of the com- 
mission in the premises, each division so constituted shall have power and 
authority by a 9 thereof to hear and determine, order, certify, 
report, or otherwise act as to any of said work, business, or functions 
so assigned or referred to it for action by the commission, and in re- 
spect thereof the division shall have all the jurisdiction and powers 
now or then conferred by law upon the commission, and be subject to 
the same duties and obligations. Any order, decision, or report made 
or other action taken by any of said divisions in respect to any matters 
so assigned or referred to it shall have the same force and effect, and 
may be made, evidenced, and enforced in the same manner, as if made 
or 4 — by the commission as a whole. The secretary and seal of the 
commission shall be the secretary and seal of each division thereof. 

“In all proceedings relating to the reasonableness of rates or to 
alleged discriminations not less than three members shall sit in the 
hearing and participate in the decision; and in all hearings relati to 
the valuation of rere ity § property under the act entitl ‘An act to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, b 8 for a valua- 
tion of the several classes of property of carriers subject thereto and 
securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, and other securi- 
tles, approved March 1, 1913, not less than seven members shall sit in 
the hearing and 1 in the decision, 

“The salary of the secretary of the commission shall be $7,500 per 


ann Nothin. in this section contained, or done pursuant thereto, shall 
be deemed to divert the commission of any of its powers.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, is this bill being 
considered by sections or by paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is being read by sections. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Then any paragraph would be sub- 
ject to amendment after it is read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the first amendment that I 
wish to offer is on line 15, page 11, where the word “any” 
should be “an.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. The gentleman assumes that any of these 
paragraphs will be subject to amendment after being read? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I understood the gentleman from Texas to 
ask the question and was answered in the negative. 7 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, no. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as fgllows: 


Page 11, line 13, strike out the word“ any“ and insert the word “an.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to insert in 
line 16, page 12, after the word “ thereof,” the words “ subject 
to the approval of the commission if demanded by either party 
interested.” 

The effect of it will be that one of the commissioners can not 
finally determine the case if either party demands a decision 
by the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 16, insert after the word “ thereof,” the words “ subject 
bap 8 approval of the commission if demanded by either party inter- 
es > 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I understood the chairman 
to say that these divisions of the commission would have au- 
thority to pass upon rates, on matters pertaining to the manage- 
ment of the road, and that these divisions might consist of one or 
more members. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is provided for on the next page, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s amendment only purposes 
to grant a review in case any party interested may request it. 
Does not the gentleman think that the commission itself should 
have the right to review a finding of a fraction of the commis- 
sion or a division of the commission in case a substantial num- 
ber of the commission may wish to review it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman thinks that that would 
strengthen the matter, I will add “ or on the motion of the com- 
mission itself.” 


Mr. STAFFORD, I suggest for the consideration of the gen- 


tleman an amendment to this effect: Line 23, add after the 


word “whole” the words “subject, however, to review by the 
commission when ordered by the commission on petition of any 
party in interest or when demanded by not less than three 
members thereof.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Why not add to the words that I have sug- 
gested “subject to the approval of the commission if demanded 
o7 either party in interest or on the motion of the commission 
tself ”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. On motion of three members of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oron the suggestion of three members of the 
commission. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr, GILLETT. Does the gentleman mean by this that 
wherever either side is dissatisfied by the decision of one divi- 
sion they can take an appeal? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not wish to suggest any appeal or 
litigation. But the party wants a decision eo instanti, and 
has it by a subdivision, and then he wants the entire commission 
to pass on it. ; 

Mr, GILLETT. 
an appeal? , 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, no; nine-tenths of the cases will be 
decided by well-established principles, and will be satisfactory 
to both sides. 

Mr. GILLETT, It looks to me as if the losing side would 
have nothing to lose and would take an appeal; and, therefore, 
what advantage you are trying to gain by dividing the commis- 
sion into groups would be lost, for they will always take an 


appeal. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think it would be right for a sub- 
division of three to pass on an important case if a party de- 
manded a decision by the whole commission, 

Mr. GILLETT, Every man thinks his case is an important 
one, and if he loses he will want to appeal. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 


more. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia as modified. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 16, after the word “ thereof,” insert “subject to the 
approval by the commission if demanded by either rty interested or 
on the suggestion of three members of the e k 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed, I think 
this ought to read “ subject to the approval of the commission,” 
without any additional language to it. In the first place, Mr. 
Chairman, I think that when the commission is authorized to 
make a division of the work, and they appoint committees, as 
I assume they are committees, they ought simply to authorize 
them to hold hearings, collate the facts, and then report the 
case to the commission and let the commission decide the case. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Illinois has struck 
my original proposition, and the way I first wrote the amend- 
ment, I favor its reading in that manner as the gentleman from 
Illinois has suggested. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman's amend- 
ment modified so that it will read “subject to the approval 


Will not the loser always take a chance of 


I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 


-| by the commission.” 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the modification proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois is adopted, would that relieve the 
situation? Would it not put us back simply where we are 
now, because the entire commission would have to review the 
case? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Every order passed by the subdivision would 
have to go to the entire commission. 

Mr MADDEN. Let us have the amendment read as modified. 

Mr ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
so modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment by Mr. ADAMSON: Page 12, line 16, insert after 
the more “thereof” the following: subject to approval by the com- 
on,” 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment the gentle- 
man has suggested will not do what he intends. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; it will. It is a palladium over all. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman's first amendment said upon 
demand of either party, but the amendment as accepted now at 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] has 
nothing like that in it. 


Mr. ADAMSON. It means that the subdivision may issue 
its erder but be subject to approval by the commission, and if 
nobody ever calls attention to it the commission never objects 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer a substitute for the amendment offered by the chairman 
of ‘the committee, and perhaps it will meet with his approval. 
In line 16, after the word “ thereof,” insert these words: 

An appeal may be allowed upon certificate of one of the commissioners 
of the subdivision, or by the commission upon the application of either 
interested party. 

Just a word in explanation. That is following the analogy of 
the courts. If you simply leave this to the approval of the com- 
mission, they would take it and simply approve or disapprove 
without having the particular point that was in doubt called to 
their attention. This gives an opportunity so that if one of the 
commissioners has serious doubts about a proposition he may 
issue a certificate, and that would carry it by appeal to the 
whole commission, or the commission itself upon an application 
would consider whether or not an appeal should be allowed. It 
would be a short proceeding and would end the matter quickly, 
and would perhaps do better and more effective justice than if 
you leave the matter to the determination of the commission of 
its own motion, simply perfunctorily looking over the papers. 

Mr, ADAMSON. The only objection I have to that is the one 
already stated, that we are trying to avoid unnecessary plead- 
ing and litigation, although generally I am in favor of litiga- 
tion, We wanted to make this as easy and simple as possible, 
that this subdivision could do the work, if it was satisfactory to 
everybody, but if anyone was dissatisfied, or if the commission 
itself was dissatisfied, the commission would take it up and act 
upon it, and it can be done simply by mere annotation by any- 
one, without any formal appeal. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I desire to haye the substi- 
tute reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offered 
a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. Gramas of Pennsylvania: Page 12, line 16, 
25 the bey > 8 insert the following: 
division allowed upon certificate of one of the commission: 
peal at on, or by the commission upon application of either 
interested party.” 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, that does not fit 
with the text. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have offered 
it as a substitute in order to bring it before the committee. The 
amendment offered by the chairman of the committee was offered 
to follow the word “thereof,” in line 16. It may be that not 
only his amendment but the substitute ought to find a more 
logical place in connection with the text in some other part of 
the section, but my remarks upon the merit of the proposition 
itself are these. I have used the word “may.” It is not obliga- 
tory upon the commission to grant the appeal ; it is not obligatory 
when the parties themselves apply to grant an appeal; and 
whenever a commissioner, having reasonable doubt about some 
particular question, certifies that, it brings it to the attention 
of the commission, with a finger pointing out the portion of 
the note that is the subject of doubt, and therefore, that would 
direct their attention to it, and there would be the benefit of 
having that particular thought or subject passed upon. Like- 
wise, if application is made by either party it calls attention to 
the ground of the application, and the commission is not obliged 
to grant the appeal, but it may grant the appeal. If the reasons 
assigned for the appeal come to them with such force and power 
they will grant it, if it is a matter of justice, and if not they 
will decline it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. r 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman 0 an 
appeal might be had upon the application of either interested 
party, Would it not be better to substitute the word“ any“ for 
the word“ either“? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Tes; and I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute the word“ any“ for the word “either” in 
the proposed substitute. I would further ask unanimous con- 
sent to offer the substitute to follow the word “ obligations,” in 
line 18, on page 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to modify his substitute. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
Yes, 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the commit» 
tee called attention to this fact, that he thought that the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania might be 
cumbersome. It contemplates, as it is now offered, an ex parte 
application, but to make it sure and plain that it is ex parte, I 
would suggest to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that he add 
to the substitute a provision that the certificate may be granted 
ex parte. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will permit 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have one minute more. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question or two about the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DECKER. The gentleman uses the word “ appeal.” Does 
the gentleman mean appeal in the strict sense of the word, or a 
rehearing? It does not mean an appeal inyolving the making up 
of a new record? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. DECKER. The gentleman means a rehearing of the same 
case, a review? 

Mr. SIMS. Would not the word “review” cover the case 
better than“ appeal ”? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, I think it would cover the 
case better. 

Mr. STEVENSON, An appeal may be allowed, but it does not 
say an appeal to whom. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The commission. 

Mr. STEVENSON. An appeal to the entire commission; then 
that ought to be inserted. : 

The The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 


Mr. DECKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have one minute in order that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri be recognized; he is a member of the 
committee and addressed the Chair several times before, but 
before doing that I desire to have permission to make one re- 


‘mark. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, great scholar and 


lawyer that he is, I think fails to reach the matter exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 
recognition? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Just a minute and I will yield the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may proceed 
for one minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not so understand the 
import of the gentleman's amendment. Does his amendment 
mean upon application of any of the interested parties there 
may be a rehearing providing one of the cominissioners shall so 
certify ? > 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. 
tended—— 

Mr. DECKER. Or either one of them; that is, a commis- 
sioner may send it up of his own volition? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The same as a judge may 
certify a question of doubt. 

Mr. DECKER. The party may send it up on his own motion? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; not send it up; but may 
make application. 

Mr. DECKER. Who passes on his application? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The commission. - 

Mr. DECKER. I do not understand yet. What I want to get 
at is, can any man who has had an adverse decision, simply by 
making a request, ipso facto, be entitled to a rehearing? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; my language is that he 
may make application for a review and the commission may 
allow it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I think the language should 
be read again; I did not get it that way. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr, Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has taken a hasty view of this matter. The com- 
mission is authorized to make its own rules and regulations 
about all these things within its jurisdiction and in the para- 
graph beginning at line 10, page 12, a subdivision is authorized 
to hear, decide, certify, and report certain things, and in respect 
thereto the division shall have the jurisdiction and powers of 
the commission. If is perfectly grammatical, and the most 


My amendment is in- 


grammatical way is to make it read in accordance with my 
amendment. After the words “and in respect thereof” add 
the words, “subject to the approval of the commission,” which 
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means the full commission, the division shall have the juris- 
diction and powers now or then conferred by law upon the com- 
mission.” That is plain and simple, and having given juris- 
diction to investigate and report those things, they would be 
authorized to issue an order, subject to the approval of the 
commission, which means the right of approval be established 
so that either party or anybody else or the commission itself 
may see that the approval is made or refused. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Wilf the gentleman permit a 
question? My desire is to perfect the bill in any way I can and 
help in its passage, and in suggesting this language that is my 
only thought. Now, I see a difficulty in what the gentleman 
suggests that may be real, or it may be my imagination, but 
in this, that if it is subject to the approval of the commission 
they may make the most perfunctory approval imaginable. 
There is nothing in the proceedings to call the attention of the 
commission to what is a disputed or a contested subject, and the 
suggestion that I have made would have obviated that difficulty 
and still left it absolutely with the commission to approve or 
disapprove of it, because it would simply provide that the com- 
missioner having a reasonable doubt of what had taken place 
could certify the existence of that doubt, and the commission 
may allow a hearing, or either party considering itself ag- 
grieved may state the basis for its grievance and ask the com- 
mission to allow a review, and if the commission say “no,” 
that is the end of it, and if the commission thinks it has merit 
in it, then he gets a rehearing. Now, itseems that brings more 
pointedly before the commission the question of the right for a 
review than the general language of mere approval. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I concede the gentleman’s good intention 
and I admire his great ability, but he is mistaken in thinking 
it necessary for us to put in any language about appeal. The 
commission makes rules and regulations about these things. 
We establish the right and make the right and power to issue 
these orders subject to the approval by the commission. There 
will undoubtedly be regulations made by the commission as 
to how they will be availed of by either party or by the com- 
mission. I think our committee did right in that matter, and 
I think the amendment I proposed is all sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man & question as to the construction of his proposed amend- 
ment if inserted at the place proposed. It would then read: 


And in respect thereof, subject to approval of the commission, the 
division shall have the jurisdiction and powers now or then conferred 
by law upon the commission. 


Mr, ADAMSON. Read a little further. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

And be subject to the same duties and obligations. 

It seems to me that if it is inserted at that point it will not 
relate to orders made by the division at all, but merely as to the 
extent of the powers and jurisdiction- which shall be exercised 
by the division. It seems to me that such an amendment as is 
to be made should be made to the next sentence, from lines 18 
to 23, which deals with the making of orders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I suggested to the chair- 
man when I first interpolated him that the place for the amend- 
ment to go was after the word “whole.” I suggest, Subject 
to the review of the commission when ordered by the commis- 
sion, by any party at interest, or when demanded by any party 
thereof.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. I should dislike to measure arguments with 
such linguists as my two friends from Wisconsin, but I would 
be willing to go before any literary tribunal as to whether or not 
it was the proper way to convey the meaning. You have to 
investigate and certify these things and then go on to another 
provision, “And subject to the approval of the commission, a 
division shall have all the powers to issue orders.” ‘They can 
hear and certify and report as much as they please, but before 
they can issue an order it must be subject to the approval of 
the commission. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not it give the full commission the 
right to limit any division as to the jurisdiction and powers and 
duties, and once having made an order the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would not give the right of review of that order at all? 

Mr. ADAMSON. You can not make an order except subject to 
the approval of the commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. z : 

I desire to ask the chairman of the committee if he does not 
think that the language to be used should be subject to review 
by the commission,” and that those words should be inserted 
after the word “ effect,” in line 21? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think it would read as well. I 
read it all over and studied it maturely before I decided where 
to put it 
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Mr, WALSH. If it is in the right place, does not the gentle- 
man think the words should be “subject. to review by” rather 
than “subject to the approval of“? 2 

Mr. ADAMSON.. That is a matter of words. I first had it 
“revision,” but I take it the word approval“ means it all. 


Mr. WALSH. “Approval” might imply that there remained 
nothing further to be done but for the commission to sign the 
findings or decision. The word “review” might imply that 
somebody would have the right to ask that the decision of the 
division or the record of the proceedings could be inspected or 
gone over by the entire board.- And it is my idea we ought not 
to permit a minority of this body to pass upon important ques- 
tions and to adjudicate finally upon such matters, but that there 
should be the right reserved to the parties interested to have 
the entire commission review the findings of the division, made 
up of a minority of the board. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
to make a suggestion there? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The language suggested by the 
gentleman from Georgia was this, “subject to approval by the 
commission.” Now, carrying out the idea of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wats], how would it do to say “ subject 
to the review and approval”? 

Mr. WALSH. That would help it, but I still think it is in 
the wrong place. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. As to the location, I believe 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] and the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. ApAMSoN] could get together on that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Well, if you use the words“ sub- 
ject to approval” then you eliminate the sense of “ disapproval,” 
do you not? > 

Mr. MADDEN. That implies revision, does it not? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am talking about the word 
“approval.” All they can do is to approve it. If you want a 
general term that would include both approval and disapproval, 
it would be the word “ review.” 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentlemn is correct in that. 

Mr.-MADDEN. If you do not approve you disapprove. 

Mr. DECKER. Gentlemen of the committee, I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that what we are discussing here is 
not a matter of form of words only. There are two different 
ideas here presented. 

Now, the object of this bill, as I understand it, is to facilitate 
the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. You can do 
it in one of two ways. 

You can have your subdivisions and give them some authority 
and let them do the work and pass upon it and finish it, subject 
to a review, provided one of these commissioners thinks there 
is something worth putting before the whole commission; or 
you can take the other method, as presented by the chairman, 
and let everything be subject to.review. And let me suggest to 
you that, in my humble opinion, when you do that you have 
simply increased the number of officers in the United States 
and have not facilitated the transaction of business before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission., 

* That very principle is one of the things that causes the end- 
less and unnecessary delay in the administration of justice in 
our courts to-day. You take the appellate courts in the State 
of Missouri to-day; we have an appellate court that passes on 
cases amounting to $7,500, and we have a supreme court over all 
of them, and you can take a case from that appellate court to 
the supreme court, not because one of the litigants who has 
been ruled against wants it to go there, but he can take it by 
his application, provided one of the judges who has passed upon 
it has a reasonable doubt about the matter and thinks it ought 
to be passed upon by the higher court. But if you let the en- 
tire case go to the whele commission when any man who has 
been ruled against wants it to go there, I submit that then every 
case will be decided by the entire commission, and you will find 
you have not advanced the work of the commission by a single ` 
solitary day. The thing that has tended most to destroy the 
efficiency of this commission, in my humble opinion, is the fact 
that it is overburdened with work. The people of the country 
should have a decision. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH, If this proposed amendment should be adopt- 
ed, it would not require the whole commission to hold a new 
hearing. They would simply go over the decision that was 
made, and that might be done in a very brief time. They. 
would not be required to call the witnesses. 

Mr. DECKER. The answer to that is this, gentlemen, and 
I crave your attention: It means just one of two things, either 
that the entire commission will give a perfunctory approval, or 
else, if it gives an honest, conscientious, painstaking investiga- 


Will the gentleman allow me 
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tion of it, it will take just as long as it would if they started 
out and made the investigation in the first place. You can 
choose either horn of the dilemma. You can give it a per- 
functory approval, and in that way hasten the work; but 
where the case is of vital importance and where the decision 
rendered is in conflict with the ruling of the entire commission 
and it ought to be called to the attention of all of them, in that 
case you will always find the commissioners willing to make 
a certification and allow the entire commission to pass upon it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know of any board or com- 
mission or tribunal in which a minority of it can make a final 
decision? 

Mr. DECKER. That is where the gentleman makes his 
error, when you divide the country into divisions. If we think 
it wise, we can make the decision of a division final. 

Mr. WALSH. Declaring it so would not make it so. 

Mr. DECKER. They are our creatures. We are the creators 
of this commission. We can say that one man’s decision shall 
be final, and that would be better than having the railroads of 
this country tied up and the commerce of the country stopped. 
Gentlemen, something must be done. You must moye the 
wheels, The people must have a hearing. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have two minutes more. I want to ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is assumed that if this commission is 
divided into, say, three divisions, consisting of three com- 
missioners each, they will be sitting in different parts of the 
country, hearing totally different cases without connection with 
each other. 

Now, suppose a case arises where one of the litigants con- 
ceives that the ruling of a.certain subdivision of the commis- 
sion in his part of the country is utterly contrary to the ruling 
of the whole commission or contrary to the ruling of some 
other subdivision of the commission in some other part of the 
eountry. How can he get that entire hearing before the full 
commission by his own action? 

Mr. DECKER. According to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam] he could do that by 
calling attention to the inconsistency or difference in ruling to 
the commission or the subdivision that passed upon the case, 
and I assume that those men are honest enough either to reverse 
their own decision or ask the whole commission to make a new 
ruling. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose the subdivision already has that 
question presented to them, that it is contrary to the ruling of 
the whole commission, and they contend that it is not, and they 
are in harmony with the previous ruling of the entire commis- 
sion, and the litigant is still certain that they are wrong? 

Mr. DECKER. The answer is simple. There must be an 
end of litigation and contest, and you must bow somewhere to 
somebody’s decision. The same thing can be stated of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as to the Adamson law or 
as to any other law. There is always a dissenting opinion deliv- 
ered, and they may say this is not in harmony with the opinion 
of the country. But we must bow to their decision. 

Mr. WALSH. But in that case it is a decision of a majority 
and not a decision of a minority. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. DECKER. I want to answer that question, because it 
is important. I do not know that I will use all the time, but I 
would like to have five minutes. We are getting down to the 
meat of this matter. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request the 
gentleman from Missouri to proceed for five minutes more 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Missouri proceeds with his five minutes I would like to ask, in 
the interest of facilitating the debate, if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] will give me his attention, will the 
gentleman be satisfied with the provision that will, in effect, 
say subject to the decision of the commission under rules and 
regulations to be established by the commission“? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have sent up to the desk 
an amendment, and I would like, by unanimous consent, to have 
it read, embodying the language of the proposition, 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Is it a new proposition? : 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, It is substantially the same, 
but in new language, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
8 consent to modify his substitute. Is there objec- 
tion? $ 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania offers to modify his substitute amend- 
ment as follows: Page 12, line 23, after the word “ whole,” insert: 

“Provided, That a review may be allowed by the commission upon cer- 
tificate of one of the commissioners of any division or upon the applica- 
tion of any of the parties.” 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that debate on this end 
after the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] has had his 
five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask the gentleman to withdraw that 
request. 

Mr. ADAMSON. At the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, I withdraw it. 

Mr. DECKER. I do not want to take any more time or to 
seem contentious, but my objection to that substitute, as I un- 
derstand it, is that upon the application of any litigant he may 
have the case passed on by the entire commission. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, He may apply for a review. 

Mr. DECKER. To whom? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. To the commission. 

Mr. DECKER. To the whole commission? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. They can hear it in 
chambers or ex parte, or they can hear it upon the papers alone. 

Mr. DECKER. I do not know that I shall object to that. I 
suppose that is under the theory that the rules and regulations 
of the commission 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
grant the review. 

Mr. DECKER. I would not object to that. There is a point 
in the contention of the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. Bon- 
LAND] that we do not want to get the different subdivisions of 
the commission into conflict with each other, and I suppose that 
if a showing was made that a decision of one division in one 
part of the country differed from the decision of another divi- 
sion in another part of the country, then the whole commission 
would take up the decisions and reconsider them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DECKER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to say that the effect of his amendment 
would be that where one of the parties to a contest before the 
commission was dissatisfied with a decision, the right of that 
party to an appeal to the entire commission would depend upon 
whether or not one of the commissioners would certify his 
appeal? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; it is in the alternative. 
For instance, if there are three commissioners in a subdivision 
who hear a case, and one of them has a serious doubt as to the 
validity of the judgment that has been rendered, and so cer- 
tifies, then the whole commission may order a review. Then, if 


They are not obliged to 


-either of the parties applies to the commission for a review, he 


may get it, but it is all “ may ” with the commission. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. That is exactly the point. I am 
interésted not in whether one of the commissioners is dissatis- 
fied with the decision, but whether or not either of the parties 
may have the right of appeal. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. He has the right to appeal 
to the commission and to call the attention of the commission 
to the subject of his complaint, and, if they deem it sufficient, 
they may order a review; or, if not, they can deny it. 

Mr. DECKER. I want to ask the gentleman from Texas a 
question: If every litigant has a right, on his own motion, to 
take an appeal to the whole commission, does the. gentleman 
really think that the work of the commission will be hastened 
or that we will have decisions on these important questions any 
more quickly than we are having them now? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will answer the gentleman in this 
way: If I understand the purpose of this act, it is that these 
subdivisions of the commission shall go into different parts of 
the country and have their hearings and make their rulings, 
and this bill provides that the ruling of one of these subdivisions 
shall become the ruling of the commission as a whole. 

Mr. DECKER. Is that the case? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In that particular case. For in- 
stance, when they have a hearing in the State of Missouri, at 
that hearing all the facts concerning a certain rate are adduced. 
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Now, I contend that if the aggrieved party in that ease feels 
that the decision, perhaps reached by a divided commission, is 
unjust, he ought to have the right, upon his motion, to have that 
case reviewed by the entire commission, if he wishes it, on the 
record as he had it made up before the subdivision of the com- 
mission. 2 

Mr. DECKER. What would he do to-day in case he was ag- 
grieved by a decision of the commission as it now exists? i 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The commissioner comes down here 
and hears the case by himself: 

Mr. DECKER. Suppose they all rule against him? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. He is out of court, and that ends it. 

Mr. DECKER. How many commissioners. are there to-day? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Seven. 

Mr. DECKER. And in these divisions how many is it pro- 
posed to have? 7 i 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Three. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. But there may be only one under the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the amendment read in my time, that. we may 
know more about it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

The Clerk reaa the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen will 
observe that it is to be left optional with the commission—“ the 
commission "—to grant or not grant a review. Now, what do 
those words, “ the commission” mean? The three commission- 
ers who make the original decision are a part of the commis- 
sion; and are they to take part in saying whether there shall or 
shall not be a review? If they are not, then the other six of 
the nine will grant or not grant a review, and the complaining 
shipper, in order to secure a review, must get a majerity—that 
is, four—of those six members to grant his request. But, with 
the three who made the decision, opposed to having it reviewed, 
and talking to their fellow commissioners about its justice, the 
shipper might not stand very much of a chance if everything is 
to be left optional with “ the commission.” 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I suggest that the amend- 
ment proposes that the review may be had upon a certificate of 
one of the commission, or upon the application of any of the 
parties? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no; that is not what it means. Will 
the gentleman let me make a suggestion? In the State of New 
York we have three courts—the court of criginal jurisdiction, 
the court of intermediate or appellate jurisdiction, and the court 


of ultimate resort. To get to the court of ultimate resort from 


the court of intermediate jurisdiction we have to do one of two 
things—obtain a certificate of the intermediate court or of one 
of the judges of the court of ultimate resort. That is about 
what this would mean. We have never found a case that ought 
to go to the court of appeals that did not go. 

As a matter of experience and observation I can assure the 
gentleman that the deserving cases, cases that are really doubt- 
ful in law and fact, do go and work out just about as this pro- 
vision is drawn to werk out, and it was drawn with the idea 
of making it similar to that provision. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, nobody wishes to harm the 
railroads. But it is well in diseussing this section to remem- 
ber that the increasing of railroad rates is practically the levy- 
ing of a tax on the commerce of the country, the levying of a 
tax to make dividends for corporations. It is a tremendous 
power. The increasing of rates concerns not only the com- 
plainant who brings the case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but also all of the people who are compelled to 
ship over the road. And many are compelled to ship over it. 
For a railroad is a monopoly of transportation, a monopoly 
that many businesses must of necessity use until something is 
invented far purposes of transportation to take the place of 
railroads. Shippers cam no more escape paying railread rates 
than they can escape paying Government taxes, And there- 
fore a case before the Interstate Commerce Commission differs 
widely and fundamentally from an ordinary lawsuit between 
private individuals. A case involving the justice or injustice 
of railroad rates is one of serious public importance. And for 
this renson, always when the question is one of the increasing 
of rates and the determining whether the tax proposed to be 
thus collected is just or unjust, the final decision ought to be 
rendered by the full commission. And the law ought to pro- 
vide for a review by the full commission of the decision of a 
division of three members as a matter of right, and not as a 
mere privilege, the granting of which is optional. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. While the gentleman is on the floor I want 
him to hear me ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania if we 
can not compose the differences and end this literary discussion 
with this proposition: To add, after the word “whole,” in line 
23, page 12, the following: 

Provided, however, That the action of any division shall be subject to 
review and approval by the commission, and application therefor may 
be made by any of the parties affected thereby. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am willing to accept that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent. to 
withdraw the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his original amendment. Is there 
objection? * 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I now offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
withdraw his substitute? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; and I accept the one 
offered by the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania withdrawing his substitute? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman-from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ADAMSON: Page 12, line 23, after the 
period in line 23, insert: > 

“Provided, however, That the action of any division shall be subject 
to review and approval by the commission, and application therefor may 
be made by any of the parties affected thereby. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, ought not that to 
be “ decision ™ instead of “ action” ? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I think an amendment like this 
certainly ought to go into this bill, when you increase the number 
and provide for a hearing and final decision on any matter by 
one of these subdivisions of the entire commission. If that is not 
done, you. certainly will have confusiom worse confounded. A 
man holding hearings in one section of the country and render- 
ing an opinion with reference to a rate or decision in that sec- 
tion of the country might conflict with a rate or decision in other 
sections of the country, and therefore it is essential that some 
central mind in the seven or the nine members, if you make it 
nine members, sball make determination of these differences. 
Therefore the right ought to be in any member of these sub- 
committees to ask a review by the full commission, and every 
party, whether he is a party eo nomine in the litigation, or any 
of the interests that may be affected by the decision of the sub- 
committee. ought to have the right to have the full commission 
pass on important matters affecting the entire country. There- 
fore, in order that you may have harmonious decision, it is 
necessary that you should have the final mind determine all cases. 
If not, you will have too many decisions and too much confusion 
in inatters of great concern, and-it would be better, I submit, 
even though they get a little behind to have just a little delay 
and have a final decision upon the question, so that the whole 
country may know finally what the decision would be, because 
no man believes that the decision of one of these subcommittees 
is going to be submitted to by the millions of people that may be 
affected, because they would instantly begin another proceeding 
for the purpose of reversing what the three might do, if it was 
not im accordance with the interests of the country. Therefore 
I do not think that you will get anywhere with your subcommit- 
tees and make any progress, unless you shall have the subcom- 
mittee make the investigation and render its decision subject 
always to review by the entire. commission. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SISSON, Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you are going to have the whole 
commission pass on this matter in every ease at last. what is 
the sense in increasing the number of the commission? 

Mr. SISSON. I think there is a great deal of sense in it. In 
the first place, thousands of cases will be filed where the mere 
statement, perhaps, of the case will find a precedent already 
deciding the question. If the full commission simply has the 
right of review of the evils that I see in having a final decision 
rendered by the subcommittee, the full commission then would 
take the matter up and harmonize its decision with the decisions 
they hold to be correct in those particular cases, but it does 
not require a decision ab initio. It is simply like the review of 
a court. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
well as nine? 


Why can not three do that as 


` Mr. SISSON. The three could do it, but the three might 


render one decision in one section of the country and another 
three another decision in another section of the country. 
Therefore, for all of the States, although you may have sub- 
ordinate courts, there must be a court of final and ultimate 
jurisdiction to determine the matter. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And you could have more hear- 
ings going on at the same time where there are nine. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What good will it do to have the 
hearings going on all over the country with these subdivisions 
if the whole commission is to review the case at last? 

Mr. SISSON. They do not have to do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But this would make it imperative. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think so. On the contrary, I think 
the amendment is so drawn that the evils I endeavored to 
point out that might come from an ultimate decision by the 
subcommittee, without being passed on by the full commission, 
could be taken care of under this amendment, because the 
right of the commission then would be absolute to deny a re- 
hearing of the matter. It would be like a brief you file in a 
case in the Supreme Court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. You get the points of difference at issue by 
the hearing of three, and the only thing then to be determined 
by the full commission would be the principle involved in any 
particular case. lt would not mean that they would go 
through all the entire hearing, and all of the entire evidence. I 
think a great deal of progress can be made by having the sub- 
committees. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 
flicting decisions? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; and the purpose of having this commission 
pass finally on the matter would be that you could have a defi- 
nite fixed rule all over the United States in reference to all 
questions of shipment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Would these subcommittees be gov- 
erned by a former decision of the whole commission, or would 
they set up their own Jacob’s staff? 

Mr. SISSON. If a subdivision should set up its own Jacob's 
staff, it ought to be reviewed. In the event that they follow the 
line of the full commission, the full commission could decide 
it that way, but if they set up a new Jacob's staff, it would 
take only a short time for the commission to settle it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. One of the very purposes of this amend- 
ment is to enable the commission itself to see that all of the 
rulings are harmonized and accord with one another. 

Mr. SISSON. It is essential that something of that sort 
should be in this bill. When you have three men or one man go 
and hear a case, there ought to be a matter of easy review. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Georgia be again reported. 

There was no objection, and the amendment was again re- 
ported. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to the chair- 
man of the committee that he does not mean to insert that 
after the period. The period should be stricken out and a 
colon inserted. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is correct. I ask unanimous consent 
to modify the amendment by striking out the period and insert- 
ing a colon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be so modified. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘Amendment offered by Mr. Lunroor: Add after the Adamson amend- 
ment the following 

Provided anther, That any order of a division reviewed 
mission as herein provided shall not become effective unti 


And it would prevent con- 


the com- 
approved 


by the commission, unless otherwise ordered by the commission. 
Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I accept that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
87 the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, on page 13, line 3, as sug- 
gested by the Senator at the other end, which is correct, the 
language ought to be clarified a little. In line 3, beginning a 
little further back, it reads, “ not less than three members shall 
sit in the hearing and participate in the decision.” I wish to 
amend that language so as to read “not less than three mem- 
bers shall participate in the hearing and decision.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

225 Clerk read as follows: 

P the hearin 13, line 3, after the word “shall,” strike out the words 
wit in ping | and,” 10 after the word “the” insert the words 
— — e so it will read 

Reqring relating to the reasonableness of rates or of 

gr og 8 not less than three members shall participate 
in hearing and decision.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That means that the sub- 
division 

Mr. ADAMSON. This is the entire commission. 

Mr. ESCH. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether the use of the words “participate in the hearings” 
would necessitate the presence of the members of a division 
in a hearing in Chicago or St. Louis or San Francisco? In 
other words, would it require the members of a division to 
travel around the country, or will all these hearings have to be 
centered at Washington? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, in this case it provides that three may 
hear the question of rates, and that all three must participate 
in a hearing and decision. Now, as to whether it means that 
some members of the commission can go out to lunch and leave 
the others and then come back, and little things like that, I do 
* think that will count. 

Mr. ESCH. Here is the point. As the gentleman understands, 
a vast amount of testimony is now taken in railroad cases. That 
is taken by examiners who travel throughout the country, and 
they present their tesfimony to the commission with an abstract 
as to facts and as to principles of law. Then the commission or 
one of the commissioners accepts those findings of facts and 
principles of law and goes over the case and makes a report and 
then it goes up to the full commission. Under the amendment, 
it seems to me, three members of a division would have to travel 
around the country or else the hearings would have to be held 
in Washington. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think it means that. If three mem- 
bers sit and hear interrogatories they participate in the hear- 
ings. They sit and consider evidence. They may not hear the 
verbal witness, but they have his testimony and consider and 
act on it. 

Mr. ESCH. Even that would be a tremendous task if they 
had to rcad the interrogatories taken by the examiners. 

Mr. ADAMSON. This has been insisted on by the Seante, and 
they say we will never get by without it. I think we ought to 
have it. $ 

Mr. ESCH. That is not conclusive to me. 

Mr. ADAMSON. No. I do not think so; but—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask if inserting the words 
“final hearings” might not accomplish all that is desired and 
remove a portion at least of the objection raised by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It seems to me this language makes it 
workable. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia if he does not think there ought to be an 
amendment of this sort: In line 1, page 13, after the word “ pro- 
ceedings,” insert the words before any division“? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No. sir. We are talking here about the en- 
tire commission in this paragraph, and we say they shall not 
make a subdivision to pass on rates of less than three and shall 
not make one to pass on valuation—they have it less than seven, 
but I am going to substitute a quorum. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, the gentleman means no 
division of the commission would consider rates? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Shall not be less than three. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This says, “in all proceedings 
relating to the reasonableness of rates.” A hearing before the 
commission would be a proceeding in regard to the reasonable- 
ness of rates. 

Mr. ADAMSON. In all proceedings in regard to the reason- 
ableness of rates not less than three members shall participate 
in a hearing. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is a proceeding before a 
division of the full commission. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. We are talking about dealing with rates 
through the commission, and we are qualifying this subdivision 
by saying “ not less than three shall participate.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But a proceeding before the 
full commission would be a proceeding felative to the rate. 
It ought to be amended by inserting, after the word “ proceed- 
ings,” on line 1, page 13, “in all proceedings before a division 
of the commission.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. May I say “before a division”? It means 
as it is now in n ing either before the whole commission 
or a division. I do not think you improve it any. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The CHATRMAN. There is an amendment pending offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My amendment is not an amend- 
ment to the amendment. It is a regular amendment. I have 
no objection to the one offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apasrson]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I have another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

„ line 12, eget the word 


“ than,” strike out the words 


thereof the word * “participate,” and in line 13 strike out tha teen 

“ participate In the.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that this language the 
gentleman suggests would be susceptible of an interpretation 
that on questions relating to the valuation of railroads and the 
like, as herein enumerated, that a quorum of a division 

Mr. ADAMSON. A quorum of the commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not say that. There is nothing 
herein that restricts the hearing of the matters relating to 
valuation of property. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I move to modify the amendment and say 
“a quorum of the commission,” 

The CHATRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Why not insert the word “five”? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is easier. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment offered by Mr. Apausox: Page 13, line 12, strike 
out the word seven and insert “ five. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. GARNER. Let us have the amendment voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am discussing the amendment. I desire 
to oppose it. 

Mr, ADAMSON. I shall ask for a vote at the end of five 
minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, we have spent the afternoon 
here now discussing verbal changes in this bill which comes 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman allow me to make the 
motion? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask unanimous consent that after the five 
minutes occupied by the gentleman the debate shall be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

That is on this amendment to the amendment? 

Mr, ADAMSON. That is right. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, we have spent the entire 
afternoon here, with a minority of the House, of course, dis- 
cussing verbal changes in this bill that has come from the com- 
mittee, and when we get through I undertake to say there will 
not be a man in the House that knows the legal effect of the 
language or has been able to keep in his mind all the various 
changes that are made. Yet every change in an important 
bil of this kind necessarily must affect very seriously the legal 
operation of the law. ‘This is an amendment of\the great inter- 
state commerce act. It proposes a ‘brand-new scheme, appar- 
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ently, of enlarging the commission and dividing it into subdi- 


visions. 


Now, I, for one, am not willing to give any three members of 
the commission, or any minority of the commission, a chance to 
establish an advance of 15 per cent in railroad rates or decide 
any other serious problem of that kind. Yet we came very 
nearly doing that as this bill came out of the committee, and if 
it had not been for a great deal of patient pulling and hauling 
here and discussion, of which we do not yet know the legal 
effect, we would have done that very thing. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield a 
moment so that I may correct him? I gave notice two weeks 
ago of this identical amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not yield. We have had a verbal con- 
troversy as to how many members would participate, ana what 
a participation might mean, whether it would mean an atten: 
ance at the actual hearing or some other method of participation. 
It is perfectly apparent that this bill onght to go back to the 
committee. It is perfectly apparent that we ought not to take 
the risk, at this stage of the session, with only a minority of the 
House present, and in this informal way, of passing a law 
amending the great interstate commerce act and affecting every 
shipper in the United States. The bill ought not to pass in its 
present form. It ought not to have been brought up in its pres- 
ent form. It onght to have been more thoroughly considered. 
We ought to have had a report here which would have explained 
these particular changes and their effect upon the shipping 
interests of the United States. The shipping interests are not 
going to permit their rights to be foreclosed by the dividing of 
the commission into small divisions, sending them around to 
review some action about a blanket change of rate, or a change 
of classification, which in the last analysis is always an ad- 
vance of rates. 

The shippers of the country are interested in seeing those 
things. This tribunal was not created primarily to give the 
railroads of the country an advance of rates. It was created 
primarily to see to it that shippers should get a fair deal, and if 
it has not that as an excuse for its existence it has no excuse for 
its existence at all, because nobody doubts that the railroads can 
take care of their own end of it without the aid of the commis- 
sion, The whole act has safeguards thrown around it so that 
the shippers do not suffer. I do not believe that we ought to 
divide this great commission, charged as it is now with great 
responsibility by erican people, and make separate divi- 
sions and scatter that responsibility before the American people 
so that nobody will be able to say on whose responsibility it is 
that there has been a change of rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorrer] has an amendment pending. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Tennessee wants to 
offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; I want to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin : On 
— . fone word “ proceedings,” insert the following: 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I think the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apaarson], will agree that this 
amendment ought to be adopted after he gives the bill a careful 
reading. By turning to the bottom of page 12 he will find this: 

The pecan tS fe weg abe Pt resi aaten shall be the secretary and 
seal of each division thereof. 

In all proceedings relating to the reasonableness of rates or to — 

discriminations not less than three members shall sit in the hearing and 
participate in the decision. 


Now, then, that proceeding before the division of the com- 
mission can be appealed from, and then there will be a hearing 
before the full commission, or rather a quorum of the full com- 


13, line 1, 
ore any such 


mission. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state 
again his amendment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the Clerk 
please read the amendment as I sent it up? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Cooper of Wisconsin: On page 13, line 1, 
after the word “proceedings,” insert before any such division. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Clerk evidently has not my 
amendment. It was on a small piece of paper. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 4 

On page 13, line 1, after the word “ proceedings,” insert before 
such division.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It should be “any such divi- 
sion,” because of language in the line before, “seal of each 
division thereof.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. . Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THompson). The gentleman from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the pend- 
ing amendment by striking out the word “such,” and would 
like to be recognized. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It ought to be “such,” because 
it is a division thereof. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I move to amend the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, -The amendment has been agreed to, and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin arose after the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sns] had gotten recognition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I ask unanimous consent to offer my 
amendment, because it relates to the amendment which I as- 
sumed was pending when I rose to offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The word “such” ought to be 
in the amendment for the same reason that the word “ thereof“ 
appears at the bottom of the next page. i 

Mr. ADAMSON. Ido not think it ought to be modified. 

Mr. GARNER. The bill goes to conference, anyway. Let 
it go. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there objection to my request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin did not 
have the floor. The gentleman from Tennessee had been recog- 
nized. l 

Mr. STAFFORD, I ask unanimous consent to offer my 
amendment. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin for the purpose of asking 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. SIMS. If there is not going to be any fight over it, I 
will yield. - 

Mr, STAFFORD. I offer it as an amendment to the amend- 
ment that is pending. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There is no amendment pending. The 
amendment has been agreed to. ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ronp] asks unanimous consent to return to the amendment which 
has just been adopted for the purpose of offering an amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Now, I move to strike out the word “such” 
from the amendment offered by my colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Starrorp moves to strike out the word “such” from the amend- 
ment of Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin just adopted, so that it will read 
before any division.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
at the end of line 13, page 13, and I will ask the Clerk to read 
the penciled interlineation as well as the typewritten words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 13, páse 13, insert the following: “The second paragraph 
of section 15 of the act to regulate commerce 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin will 
state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will this prevent our perfecting the pres- 
ent section later in the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. SIMS, No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This amendment that the gentleman offers 
is virtually a new section. 

Mr. BORLAND. The understanding was that the whole 
section was subject to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer it as a new sec- 
tion? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; as an amendment to the pending section, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Insert, immediately rhe eg 13, page 13, the following: The second 


paragraph of section 15 of act to iis eine commerce as amended is 
rther amended so that the said second paragraph of said section 15 
shall read as follows : 

“ Whenever there shall be filed with the commission any schedule 
stating a new individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, or any new 
individual or joint classification, or any new individual or joint regu- 
lation or practice affecting any rate, fare, or charge, the commission, 
upon its own initiative, may, and upon complaint or protest by any 
pan firm, corporation, or association which under this act would 

ve the right to file an application for a change in the rate, fare, 
charge, or classification or practice should it go into effect, shall, 
at once, and if it so orders, without answer or other formal pleading 
by the interested carrier or carriers, but upon reasonable notice, enter 
upon a hearing concerning the reasonableness and propriety of such 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, er practice; and pending 
such h and the decision thereon the operation of such schedule 
shall be suspended and the use of such rate, e, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice shall be deferred until after full hearing, and 
shall take effect only after the commission has found and declared 
the same tó be just and reasonable, neither unjustly discriminatory nor 
unduly preferential or prejudicial nor otherwise in violation of the 
provisions of this act, and after full hearing the commission shall make 
such order in reference to said rate, fare, charge, classification, regu- 
lation, or practice as would be proper in a proceeding initiated after 
> rane fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice had become 
effective. 

The ee porien shall apply to all such schedules now en file 
with the comm! „ but which ve not become effective, but shall 
— apply te any schedule filed in pursuance of an order of the com- 
mission, 

“At any hearin 


involving a rate or fare which has been increased 
since January 1. 


910, or a rate or fare sought to be increased by any 
such schedule now on file, but which has not taken effect, or a rate or 
fare which is sought to be increased by any such schedule hereafter 
filed the burden of proof to show that the S rute or fare, or 
the proposed increased rate or fare, is just and reasonable shall be 
upon the common carrier, and the commission shall give to the hearing 
and the — — — ef such questions preference over all other questions 
pending before it and decide the same as speedily as possible.” $ 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to have pending the 
point of order that the amendment is not germane tọ this sec- 
tion. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present? 

Mr. KEATING. I do. — 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope the gentleman will not be precipi- 
tate. We have a good deal of business to get through with. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am not precipitate. It is 5.20 o’elock. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
the committee do now rise. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri. 3 

The question being taken, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We can get through with this thing in a 
few minutes, i 

The CHAFRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado makes the 
point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After counting. ] 


_Eighty-seven Members present, not a quorum. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask for a minute to 
see if we can come to some understanding. 

Mr. BORLAND. I make the point of order that nothing is 
in order except calling the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Alexander Classon Francis James 
Almon Ceoper, Ohio Frear Johnson, Ky. 
Anthony Cooper, W. Va. Fuller, III. Jobnsen, S. Dak. 
Austin Cop Fuller, Mass. Johnson, Wash. 
Bacharach Cost Gallivan Jones, Va. 
con Crago Gandy Inul 

Bankhead Currie, Mich. Gard Kahn 
Barnhart Dale, N. Y. Garrett, Tenn. Learns 
Bathrick Davis yass Kelley, Mich. 
Blackmon Denison Good Kelly, Pa. 
Bland Dent toodall opt R. I. 
Blanton Denton Gordon Key, Ohio 

her Dill Gray. N. J. Kiess, Pa. 
Bowers Dooling Green, Iowa Kitchin 
Britten Doremus Griest Kreider 
Browne Doughton Hamill Lee, Ga. 
Bruckner Drukker Hamilton, N. L. Lehlbach 
Buchanan Hamlin Lever 
Burroughs Eagan Harrison, Va. Linthieum 
Butler Eagle Haskell Longworth 
Byrnes, 8. C. Elston ayes McArthur 
Byrns, Tenn. Estopinal Heaton MeClintic 
Cam & Evans elm McCormick 
Cantrill Farr Helvering MeCulloeh 
Capstick Fess. ‘Hill MeFadden 
Carlin Fields Hollingsworth McKenzie’ 
Carter, Okla. Fitzgerald Houston McLemore 
Chandler, N. L. Elyun Hull, lowa Maher 
Church Focht Hutchinson Mann 
Clark, Fla. Fordney Ireland Martin, III. 
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Mason Peters Scott, Pa. Templeton 
Miller, Minn. Porter lly ‘Treadway 
Morin ‘ou Sears Vare 

Mott Powers Shallenberger Vestal 
Mudd Pratt Sherwood Volstead 
Neely Price Shouse ard 
Nelson Purnell Slemp Watson, Pa. 
Nicholls, S. C Ragsdale Snell Webb 

Nola > eavis Snyder Whaley 
Norton Stedman White, Ohio 
Oliver, Ala. Robinson Steele Wilson, 
Olney Rowland Steenerson Wingo 
Osborne ubey Sterling, Pa. Wood, Ind. 
O/Shaunessy Rucker Sullivan Woodyard 
Overmyer Sanders, Ind. Sumners Young, Tex. 
Padgett Sanders, La. Swift 

Paige Sanders, N. X. Switzer 

Parker, N. Y. Scott, Mich. Talbott 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having taken the chair, 
Mr. THOMPSON, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, having 
under consideration the bill S. 1816, finding itself without a 
quorum, had caused the roll to be called, and 241 Members 
answered to their names, and he presented a list of the ab- 
sentees. $ 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I want to have pending a 
point of order on the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee if we can not agree on a limited time for 
debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think it is good practice in the 
legislative policy of this House to offer.an amendment that 
amends section 15, when you Are seeking to amend section 17 
of the interstate-commerce act. It should be offered as a sepa- 
rate section. Saying that the section should be amended 
as follows—to have it inserted in line 13, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Tennessee—is an anchronism. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I want to ask the gentleman if we can not 
agree on five minutes on a side for debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin insists on 
his point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I make the point of order that the 
amendment is not germane to this section. I do not doubt for 
one minute that this amendment may be in order as a separate 
section. . 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I will offer it as a separate sec- 


tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment by offering it as 
a separate section. Is there objection? 

-There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential mo- 
tion to amend the section by striking out, in line 15, page 13, 
the figures “$7,500” and inserting “ $5,000.” _ 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 15, strike out “ $7,500" and insert $5,000.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the committee seeks to in- 
crease the salary of the secretary of the commission from $5,000 
to $7,000. The salary of the commissioners is $10,000. There 
is no instance where the salary of any secretary of any other 
commission receives more than $5,000. The secretary of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the secretary of the Farm Loan 
Board, the secretary of the Shipping Board, the secretary of 
the Tariff Commission all receive $5,000 a year or less. It is 
only one case, it is true, but I protest against its being adopted 
here, in view of the fact that it will be used as a precedent for 
increasing the salaries of the secretaries of every other commis- 
sion and the heads of the bureaus of the various departments. 
Think of it for a moment. The Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury, in whom are lodged much greater responsibility than 
in the secretary of this commission, who performs only minis- 
terial duties, receive $5,000 a year. The Assistant Postmasters 
General receive $5,000 a year, and now you are seeking to raise 
here the salary of a man who has a life tenure of office from 
$5,000 to $7,000, when the members of the commission them- 
selves, who are supposed to be versed in technical knowledge 
concerning railway matters, receive only $10,000 a year. It is 
out of harmony with the salaries paid the commissioners. 
Even the Senate, when this proposal was presented by the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee at $7,500, rejected it, and in the 
Senate bill which is here before you the salary was fixed at 
$5,000.. We can not in these times establish a policy of increas- 
ing the salary of any official when we are not increasing his 
burdens. The secretary of this commission, as the prior secre- 
taries of the commission have been, is a good man no doubt. 
No one questions that; but he performs no work of any very 


high order. He performs work of a ministerial character, not 
work requiring rare executive ability. 

There are plenty of men in the country who can be found to 
perform this work at much less than $5,000 a year. Are we 
here in the House, when the Senate has taken action against 
this increase, to vote to increase it to $7,500? Are we to estab- 
lish a new grade, and have the subcommittee in charge of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, of which 
I am a member, confronted next year and at all times, when the 
heads of the departments come before us to increase the salaries 
of the heads of the bureaus and the Assistant Secretaries, with 
the argument that the House itself in war times. when we should 
be saving and economical, increased the salary of this secretary 
from $5,000 to $7,500? 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman seriotisly compare the 
duties of the secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with the duties of the secretary of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I say here that the work of the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Navy, the work of the Assistant Secretaries 
of War, of the Assistant Secretaries of State, who receive only 
$5,000 a year, the work of the Assistant Postmasters General, 
the work of all these assistants is far greater and more respon- 
sible than the work of the secretary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and if we are going to establish.a 87.500 salary 
for this secretary. we must in consonance, when the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill is before us, increase 
the salaries of these other officials to correspond. ‘This is no 
time for us to increase salaries. This same committee two weeks 
ago brought in a proposal to increase the salary of the head of 
the War-Risk Insurance Bureau from $5,000 to $7,500, and in 
Committee of the Whole we voted down that recommendation 
after full discussion, participated in by the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Mann] and others. It.is not a pleasant task to rise 
here and call the attention of the committee to the fact that it 
will create this confusion in the future arrangement of salaries, 
but I think the House should have this information. The salary 
of this secretary should not at this time be increased. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 


has expired. 
Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this amendment now close. Š 


The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the ayes 
appeared to haye it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Apamson) there were—ayes 
114, noes 34, : 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House as amended, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I withhold the motion. 

Mr. ESCH. I desire to move to strike out section 8. It has 
no relevancy. It was stricken out in the Senate. : 

Mr. ADAMSON, The gentleman is mistaken. There is no 
statute fixing the salary except at $3,500. He is being paid 
$5,000 in an appropriation bill, and this makes it statutory at the 
same time. I think the gentleman had better withdraw the 
amendment and let it be made statutory. 

Mr. ESCH. Very well, if it does not make any difference—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the motion. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman—— ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No, I do not. I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House as amended, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. THompson, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill S. 1816 had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 


1917. 
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Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Wait until the Chair puts the motion. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
with instructions to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to report the same back immediately with the Sims 
amendment, which is at the desk. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I move the previous question on the motion. 

Mr. KEATING. And I wish to have the amendment re- 
ported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves the 
previous question on the motion to recommit. The motion is to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with directions to report the same back instanter 
with the Sims amendment added. 

Mr. KEATING. Which I ask the Clerk to report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. The 
Clerk has not the amendment. It was carried off by one of the 
reporters to be copied. 

Mr. SIMS. It is in the Recorp of the proceedings of the 13th 
of this month. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent thaf 
the reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. KEATING. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment is here. The Clerk will 
report the motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. KeatTixc moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, with instructions to that committee to 
report the bill back forthwith with the following amendment: 

Insert, immediately after line 13, page 13, the following: The second 

ragraph of section 15 of the act to regulate commerce as amended 

further amended so that the said second paragraph of said section 15 
shall read as follows: 

“Whenever there shall be filed with the commission any schedule 
stating a new Individual or joint rate, fare, or mares or any new 
individual or joint classification, or any new individual or joint regu- 
lation or practice affecting any rate, fare, or charge, the commissiou 
upon its own ‘initiative may, and apon complaint or test by any 
pen firm, corporation, or association which under this act would 

ave the right to file an application for a change in the rate, fare 
charge, or classification, or practice. should it go into effect, shali 
at once, and if it so orders, without answer or other formal pleading 
by the interested carrier or carriers, but upon reasonable notice, enter 
upon a hearing concerning the reasonableness and propriety of such 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice; and pending, 
such hearing and the decision thereon the operation of such schedule 
shall be suspended and the use of such rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice shall be deferred until after full hearing, anu 
shall take effect only after the commission has found and declared 
the same to be just and reasonable, neither unjustly discriminatory nor 
unduly preferential or prejudicial, nor otherwise in violation of the 
provisions of this act, and after full hearing the commission shall 
such order in reference to said rate, fare, charge, classificatilo u- 
lation, or practice as would be proper in a proceeding initiated after 
tee 9 8 fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice had become 

ective. ; 

“The foregoing provision shall apply to all such schedules now on 
file with the commission, but which have not become effective, but shall 
not apply to any schedule filed in pursuance of an order of the 
commission. 

“At any hearing Involving a rate or fare which has been increasea 
since January 1, 1910, or a rate of fare sought to be increased by any 
such schedule now on file, but which has not taken effect, or a rate or 
fare which is sought to be increased by Say such schedule hereafter 
filed the burden of proof to show that the in 
the proposed increased rate or fare, is just and reasonable 
upon the common carrier, and the commission shall give to the hearing 
and the stating of such ae preference over all other questions 
pending before it and decide the same as speedily as possible.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. BORLAND. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman make the point of no 
quorum? 
Mr. KEATING. I will withdraw it. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 110. 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri IMr. BoR- 


LAND] makes the point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and four Members are present; 
not à quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. Those in favor of this motion to recommit will when 
their names are called answer “ yea,” and those opposed will 
answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 76, nays 156, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 196, as follows: 


YEAS—76. 
Aswell Gallagher Lobeck m 
Ayres Garner deen Smith, Mich, 
ell Garrett, Tex. McClintic Steagall 
Borland Goodwin, Ark. McKeown Stephens, Miss, 
Burnett Gregg Martin, La. omas 
Candler, Miss. Hardy oon Thompson 
way Haugen Morgan Tillman 
Car, . — en Oldfield Timberlake 
Collier Helm Oliver, Ala. Towner 
Connally oz: Hilliard Van Dyke 
Cooper, Wis, ndali Venable 
Cramton Huddleston Rankin Weaver 
rosser Jacoway Roberts Wheeler 
Dickinson Johnson, Wash. Romjue Wiliams 
Dominick Jones, Tex. Sabath ise 
Doolittle Keating Schall Young, N. Dak, 
Dowell Kehoe Sears Zihlman 
Ellsworth Knutson Shackleford 
Amerson La Follette Biegel 
Foster LaGuardia Sims 
NAYS—156, 
Adamson Fairfield Lazaro 1 
Anderson Farr Lea, Cal, Sanders, Ind. 
Ashbrook Ferris Lenroot nford 
Barkley Fisher Lesher Scott, lowa 
Black 1 ttle lis 
Brand Foss ttlepage Sherley 
Brodbeck French Lonergan oan 
Browne ria Lunn Smith, Idaho 
Browning Gillett McLaughlin, Mich. Smith. C. B. 
Brumbaugh Glass McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, T. F. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Glynn Madden Snook 
Campbell, Pa. Godwin, N. C. Magee Staford 
Cannon Gould Mansfield Sterling, III. 
Carew Graham, III. Mapes Stevenson 
Carlin Graham, Pa. Meeker Stiness 
Chandler, Okla. Gray, Ala. Miner, Wash. Strong 
Clark, Pa. Greene, Vt. Mondell Sweet 
Claypool Griffin Montague Switzer 
Coady Haay Moore, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, Mich. Moores, Ind. Taylor, Ark. 
Cox Hastings á emple 
Curry, Cal, Hawley Nicholls, S. C. Tilson 
Dale; Vt. Heflin Oliver, N. T. Tinkham 
Dallinger Heintz Overs Vestal 
Darrow Hensley Park Vinson 
Davidson ersey Parker, N. J. Voi, 
Decker Hicks elan Waldow 
Dem Houston Platt Walker 
Denison Howard Polk Walsh 
Dewalt Hulbert Rainey Walton 
Dies Husted Raker ason 
Dillon Igoe Ramseyer Watkins 
Dixon ennedy, Iowa Rayburn Watson, Va. 
Drane Kennedy, 8 Riordan Welling 
Dupré Kettner obbins elty 
Dyer Kincheloe Rogers White Me. 
monds Kraus ose Wilson, La. 
Esch Langley Rouse Wilson, Tex. 
Fairchild, B.L. Larsen Rowe Winslow 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2. N 
Hull. Tenn. Kinkaid 
NOT VOTING—196. 
Alexander Dill Heaton 11 — 
Almon Dooling Helvering Miller, Minn, 
Anthony Doremus Hill Morin 
Austin Doughton Holland Mott 
Bacharach Drukker Hollingsworth Neely 
acon Dunn Hull, lowa Nelson 
Bankhead Eagan Humphreys Nichols, Mich, 
Barnhart Eagle Hutchinson Nolan 
Bathrick Elston Ireiand Norton 
Blackmon Estopinal James Olney 
Bland Evans Johnson, Ky. Osborne 
Blanton Fairchild, G. W. Johnson, S. Dak. O'Shaunessy 
Booher Fess Jones, Va. Overmyer 
Bowers Fields Juul Padgett 
Britten, Fitzgerald Ka hn ige 
Bruckner Elyun Ken Parker. N. I. 
Buchanan Focht Kelley, Mich, Peters 
Burroughs Fordney Kelly, Pa. Porter 
Butler Francis Key, Ohio ‘ou 
Byrns, Tenn, Frear Kiess, Pa. Powers 
Caldwell Freeman Kin Pratt 
Campbell, Kans, Fuller, III. Kitchin Price 
Cantril Fuller, Mass, Kreider Purnell 
Capstick allivan Lee, Ragsdale 
Carter, Mass, Gandy Lehibach Ramsey 
Carter, a. ard Lever Reavis 
Chandler, N. Y. Garrett, Tenn. Linthicum Reed 
Churė 300d London Robinson 
Clark, Goodali Longworth Rodenberg 
Classon Gordon MeAndrews Rowland 
Connelly, Kans, Gray, N. J. McArthur Rubey 
Cooper, W. Va. Green, Iowa McCormick Rucker 
Cople Greene, Mass, McCulloch ders, La. 
Costello McFadden Sanders, N. Y. 
Cra Hamill McKenzie Saunders, Va. 
Cri Hamilton, N. Y. McKinley Scott, Mich 
Currie, Mich, in McLemore Scott, Pa. 
Dale, N. L. Harrison, Miss. Maher Scully 
Davis Harrison, Va. Mann Shallenberger 
Dent Haskell Martin, III. Sherw 
Denton Hayes Mason Shouse 
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Sinnott Steenerson Templeton ‘White, Ohio Mr. SHALLENBERGER With Mr, MORIN. 
Slayden Stephens, Nebr. Treadway wilson, III. Mr. SHERWoop with Mr. Morr. 
. tf np ap Pe Wood, Ind. Mr. SLayDEN with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 
Snell — — a. yoo: tore Mr. STEDMAN with Mr. Nichols of Michigan. 

yder le \e — 7 
San Talbot Webb oung, Tex. { Mr. Stertine of Pennsylvania with Mr. NOLAN, 
Steele Taylor, Colo. Whaley Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. Norton. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


. Lever with Mr. PETERS. 

. Booner with Mr. Treapway, 

. HELVERING with Mr. IRELAND, 

. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. PAIGE. 

. Papcerr with Mr. Dunn. 

. BARNHART with Mr. Fess. 

. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

. Jones of Virginia with Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
Mann with Mr. PRATT. 

. O'SHAUNEsSyY with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. Dare of New York with Mr. KREIDER. 

. OVERMYER with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

. Tatsorr with Mr. BACHARACH, 

. Key of Ohio with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
. FLYNN with Mr. POWERS. 

. BLACKMON with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
Douro with Mr. Juux. 

. Garrett of Tennessee with Mr. McKINLEY. 
. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. REAVIS. 

. MARTIN of Illinois with Mr. McArTHuur. 
Hull of Tennessee with Mr. HILL. 

. ALMON with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 


Mann with Mr. KITCHIN. 


„CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER of Illinois, 

. SAUNDERS of Virginia with Mr. HAYES. 

. Eacan with Mr. HULL of Iowa. 

. RucKer with Mr. KINKAID. 

. EAGLE with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

. RaAGspALe with Mr. PURNELL. 

. SHouse with Mr. Warp. 

. ALEXANDER with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. BANKHEAD with Mr. AUSTIN, 

. BATHRICK with Mr. SINNOTT. 

. BLANTON with Mr. BLAND. 

. BRUCKNER with Mr. BOWERS, 

. BUCHANAN with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. CALDWELL with Mr. Scorr of Michigan. 

. CANTRILL with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 

. CHURCH with Mr. SLEMP. 

. CONNELLY of Kansas with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 
. Crisp with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

. Dent with Mr. SNELL. 

. DENTON with Mr. Coorrr of West Virginia. 

Dur with Mr. COPLEY. 

. Doorine with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. DorEMUs with Mr. Craco. 

. ESTOPINAL with Mr. SNYDER. 

. Evans with Mr. 
„ Fikros with Mr. DRUKKER, 
. FITZGERALD with Mr. ELSTON. 
. GALLIVAN with Mr. FOCHT. 
. GANDY with Mr. FORDNEY. 

. GARD with Mr. FRANCIS. 

. Gorvon with Mr. FREAR. 

. HAMILL with Mr. FREEMAN. 


Davis. 


Mr. Haul with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 


Mr. 


Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 


. HoLLANd with Mr. Green of Iowa. 

„ HUMPHREYS with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
. JonEs of Texas with Mr. GRIEST. 

. Lee of Georgia with Mr. HASKELL, 

. LintHicum with Mr. Heaton. 

. McAnprews with Mr. SwIFT. ` 

. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. James. 

. McLemore with Mr. JoRNS ON of South Dakota. 
. Mays with Mr. KAHN. 

. NEEty with Mr. Kearns, 

„ OLNEY with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

. Pou with Mr. KING. 

„ Price with Mr. LonewortuH. 

. Rosrnson with Mr. WILSON of Illinois, 

„ Reser with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. MCKENZIE, 

. SAunpeRs of Virginia with Mr. Mason. 

. ScuLty with Mr. Miter of Minnesota. 


Mr. Suacners with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. PORTER. 

Wess with Mr. Ramsey. 

. WHALEY with Mr. Woopyarp, 

. WHITE of Ohio with Mr. RopENBERG. 

. Winco with Mr. ROWLAND. 

. Young of Texas with Mr. SAnpers of New York. 

KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired 
with Mr. Rucker, of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Kiyxam, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. ‘The question is on the passage of the Senate 

J. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BORLAND. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 168, noes 18. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and five Mem- 
bers are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, it is so near a quorum that I 
believe a demand for tellers would develop a quorum. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers on the passage 
of the bill- I think we can get a quorum more quickly that 
way than by calling the roll, No matter which way the vote 
results it will develop a quorum. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Where the House is dividing, and it de- 
velops that there is no quorum present and the point of no 
quorum is made, does not that automatically require a call of 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I object to interjecting any other 
business between the point of no quorum and the dividing of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Has anybody interjected anything? 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Georgia has done so 
by asking for tellers. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Speaker counted and announced the 
result, and I asked for tellers on the count. z 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to tellers, if he 
can get enough to stand up with him. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think I can do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia demands tellers. 
All in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted, Evidently a sufficient number, and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Abausox] and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esch] will take their places as tellers. Those in favor of 
the passage of this bill 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, no; Mr. Speaker, this is a count to find 
whether there is a quorum present or not. 

The SPEAKER. Members will pass between the tellers and 
be counted. 

Mr. BORLAND. On what question, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. On the question whether there is a quorum 
here or not. 

The Members passed between the tellers, and the tellers re- 
ported 205 Members. 

Mr. ADAMSON, There are a good many who have not gone 
through. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr, ADAMSON. 


The Chair can not make them go through. 
You can count them. 


The SPEAKER. No; the Chair can not count them. 


adjourn. 


Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentlemen who failed to go between 
the tellers will not get up and confess their presence, there will 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
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have to be an automatic call of the House. 
Mr. THOMAS. I did not go through, and I am here. 
Mr. ADAMSON, The call of the House is automatic. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] 


moves that the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. ADAMSON. He made that motion some time ago, and it 


was voted down, and there has been no business since. 


The SPEAKER. 


bill. 


It is an automatic call on the passage of the 
The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 


will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 229, nays 12, 


answered “present” 2, not voting 187, as follows: 


Adamson 
Ashbrook 
8 
yres 
Barkley 
Pell 
Black 
Bland 
Blanton 


Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Burnett 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Candier, Miss. 
Cannon 


Carter, Okla. 
Cary 

Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Pa. 

Clay: l 


Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cox 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Curry, Cal. 
Dale, Vt. 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davidson 
oe 
mpsey 
Denison 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dies 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Dominick 
Doolittle 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Edmonds 
Ellsworth 


Asch 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairfield 
Farr 


Borland 
Cooper, Wis. 
Dowell 


Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Barnhart 
Bathrick 
Blackmon 
Bowers 
Britten 
Bruckner 
. — 

u s 
Butler wenn 

yrns, . 
Cald 


YEAS—229. 
Ferris Little Sells 
Fisher e Shackleford 
Flood Lobec Sherley 
Focht London Siegel 
Foss Lonergan Sims 
Foster Lundeen Sisson 
French Lunn Sloan 
Garland McClintic Smith, Idaho 
Garrett, Tex. McKeown Smith, Mich, 
Gillett McLaughlin, Mich.Smith, C. B. 
Glynn McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, T. F. 
Godwin, N. C. Magee Snook 
Goodwin, Ark. Mansfield Stafford 
ould Mapes PFs ete 
Graham, TI Martin, La. Stephens, Miss, 
Graham, Pa Meeker Sterling, III. 
Gray, Ala Miller, Wash. Stevenson 
Greene, Vt. Montague tiness 
Gre Moon Strong 
Griffin Moore, Pa Sweet. 
Hadley Moores, Ind Switzer 
Hamilton, Mich. Morgan Tague 
Hamlin Nicholls, S. C. Taylor, Ark 
Hard Norton Taylor, Colo. 
Harrison. Miss. Oldfield Temple 
Hastings Oliver, Ala Thompson 
Hawley Oliver, N. Y. Tillman 
Hayden Overstreet Tilson 
Heflin ark ‘Timberlake 
Heintz Parker, N. J Tinkham 
Helm Phelan Van Dyke 
Hensley Platt Venable 
Hersey Polk Vestal 
Hicks gon Vinson 
Hood Je Voi 
Houston Rainey Waldow 
Howard Raker Walker 
Huddleston Ramseyer Walsh 
Hulbert Randall Walton 
Humphreys Rankin Wason 
Husted Rayburn Watkins 
Jacoway eed atson, Va. 
Johnson, Wash. Riordan Weaver 
Jones, Tex. Robbins Welling 
Keating Roberts elty 
Kehoe Rogers Wheeler 
Kennedy, Iowa Romjue White, Me. 
Kennedy, R. I. ose White, Ohio 
Kettner Rouse Williams 
Kincheloe Rowe ison, La. 
Kraus Rubey Wilson, Tex, 
La Follette Russell Wise 
Langley Sabath Wood, Ind, 
Larsen Sanders, Ind. Woodyard 
Lazaro Sanford Zihlman 
Len, Cal. Saunders, Va. 
Lenroot Scott, Iowa 
Lesher Sears 
NAYS—12. 
Emerson Hilliard Thomas 
Gallagher LaGuardia ‘Towner 
Haugen Schall Young, N. Dak. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Booher Kinkaid 
NOT VOTING—187. 
Carlin Eagan Good 
Carter, Mass. Eagle Goodall 
Church Elston Gordon 
Clark, Fla. Estopinal Gray, N. J. 
asson Evans Green, Iowa 
Cooper, W. Va. Fairchild, G. W. Greene, 
Cople Fess Griest 
Costello Fields Hamill 
Crago Fitzgerald Hamilton, N. Y, 
Crisp lynn Harrison, Va. 
Currie, Mich Fordney Haskell 
Dale, N. ncis ayes 
Davis Frear Heaton 
Dent Freeman Helvering 
Denton Fuller, III i 
Din Fuller, Mass. Holland 
Dooling Gallivan Hollin orth 
Doremus Gandy Hull, Iowa 
Doughton Gard ull, Tenn, 
e Garner Hutchinson 
Drukker Garrett, Tenn. 
Dunn Glass Ireland 
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James McKenzie Peters Snell 
Johnson, Ky McKinley Porter Snyder 
Johnson, S. Dak. McLemore Pou Stedman 
Jones, Va. Madden Powers Steele 
Juul Maher ratt Steenerson 
Kabn Mann Price Stephens, Nebr. 
Kearns Martin, III. Purnell Sterling, Pa. 
Kelley, Mich. ason Ramsey Sullivan 

elly, Pa. Ma Reavis Sumners 
Key, Ohio Miller, Minn, Robinson Swift 

iess, Pa. Mondell Rodenberg Talbott 
Kin orin Rowland Templeton 
Kitchin Mott Rucker dway 
Knutson Mudd Sanders, La. Vare 
Kreider Neely Sanders, N. Y. Volstead 
Lee, G elson Scott, Mic Ward 
Lehlbach Nichols, Mich ott, Pa. Watson, Pa. 

ver olan Scully Webb 

Linthicum Olney Shallenberger Whaley 
Longworth Osborne Sherwood Wilson, III. 
McAndrews O’Shaunessy Shouse Wingo > 
McArthur Overmyer Sinnott Winslow 
McCormick Padgett Slayden Woods, Iowa 
McCulloch Paige Slem Young, Tex. 
McFadden Parker, N. Y. Sma 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Drane with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 

Mr, Canlux with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Crisp with Mr. PAIGE. 

Mr. Garner with Mr. MADDEN, 

Mr. Grass with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. Grresr. 

Mr. Icor with Mr, RODENBERG. 

Mr. Surlwax with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Smarr with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. Staypen with Mr. PORTER. 

On the vote: 

Mr. Pou (for) with Mr. ANTHONY (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Abausox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


VOTE ON RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. KEATING, Mr. Speaker, I received a telegram to-day 
from the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. NEELY, asking me 
to say to the House that if he had been here when the river 
and harbor bill was voted on he would have voted for the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

THE BELGIAN MISSION. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the procedings during the recess of the House to-day, including 
the address of Baron Moncheur and the Speaker, when the 
House received the Belgian commission, be incorporated in 
their proper place in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—BEAKES AGAINST BACON (H. DOC. 
NO. 219). 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing letter from the Clerk of the House. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CLERK'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1917. 
The SPEAKER 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives the 
contest for 2 seat in the House of Representatives for the Brig ES 
Congress of the Unlted States for the second district, State of Michi- 
gan Samuel W. Beakes v. Mark R. Bacon, notice of which has been 

led in the office of the Cierk of the House, and also transmit herewith 
original testimony, papers, and documents relating thereto. 

The Clerk has opened and printed the testimony in the above case. 
In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1897, entitled “An act 
relating to contested-election cases,” such portions of the testimony 
in the above case as the parties in interest agreed upon or as seemed 
proper to the Clerk, after givin the requisite notices, have been printed 
and indexed, together with the notices of contest, and the answer 
thereto, and such porticns of the testimony as were not printed with 
the original papers have ocen sealed up and are ready to be laid before 
the Committee on Elections, 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the aforesaid case have been 
mailed the contestant and the same number to the contestee. The law 
in reference to the briefs of both the contestant and contestee has been 
son lied with as far as possible upon receipt by the Clerk of said 

riefs. 

So far as the briefs have been furnished to the Clerk, they are ready 
to be lald before the Committee on Elections upon the order of the 
House, together with a tabulated statement, which has been prepared 
1 Clerk, showing the number of pages of testimony and the present 
maton of said contested-election case, and all papers in connection there- 


Yours, respectfully, 


SOUTH TRIMBLE. 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. - The letter, together with the accompanying 


documents, will be printed and referred to the Committee on 
Elections No. 3. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KrrcH1n] requested me before moving to adjourn 
to-day to call the attention of Members to his statement made 
yesterday morning, that it is only after the consideration of 
three other bills which he named that he expects the gentleman’s 
agreement to which he referred to go into effect, and in com- 
pliance with the further request of the gentleman I now ask 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ADJOURN MENT. i 
Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 9 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 28, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Luetta 
J. Myers, widow of William P, Myers, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 208); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Ralph 
Rahm, son of William Rahm, deceased, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 209) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

3. A letter from the chlef clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Harriet 
E. Norton, widow of Sequester R. Norton, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 210); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of Commerce 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for special regulation of 
commerce, Department of Commeree, for the fiscal years 1917 
and 1918 (H. Doc, No. 211); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the eourt in the case of James 
S. Wright, guardian of Maude M. Bolster, insane daughter of 
Horace N. Bolster, deceased, v. The United States (H. Dec. No. 
212); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the ease of 
Ynchausti & Co. v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 213); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Lydia 
F. Taylor, daughter of John G. Wilson, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 214); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed, 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of owners 
of the steamship Esparta v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
215); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting list of cases dismissed by the court (H. Doc. No. 216) ; 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Albert 
H. Johnson v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 217); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

11, A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Fran- 
cisco Bale, widow of Hoard T. Bale, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 218); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 5247) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Sebastian bridge district to construct a bridge 
across the Arkansas River, at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at 


Fort Smith, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 5248) to provide a pre- 
liminary survey of the Missouri River and its tributaries with 
8 vow, to the control of fts floods; to the Committee on Flood 

ntrol. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 5249) to amend section 10 of 
chapter 2 of the criminal code, in order to permit the conscrip- 


‘tion for military purposes of citizens or subjects of countries 


engaged in war with a country with which the United States is 
at war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 5250) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of 
Wisner, La., to construct a bridge across Bayou Macon, in 
Louisiana, at a point east 6f the town of Wisner, La.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 5251) providing for the 
enactment of a credit union law in the District of Columbia by 
which the officers of such credit union shall be empowered to 
receive deposits from and make loans to the stockholders thereof; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 5252) to provide for a site and 
public building at Clearwater, Fla.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 5253) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States; to the Commiitee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 5254) authorizing permits to be 
issued for grazing purposes of public lands withdrawn for power 
sites; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Resolution (H. Res, 110) directing the 
Secretary of War to transmit to the House of Representatives 
the reports of the board appointed to select a site for the canton- 
ment for the thirteenth district; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 112) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by regulating 
the production, sale, and distribution of coal; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHURCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 113) for the 
purpose of promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the re- 
sources and industries of the United States, for lessening the 
expenses of the war, and restoring the loss caused by the war 
by providing for the employment of a discovery or invention 
called “ Garabed,” claiming to make possible the utilization of 
free energy; to the Committee on Patents. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bilis and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5255) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elias Wires; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5256) granting a pension to Corline O. 
Beum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 5257) granting a pension 
to Sarah Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5258) granting a pension to Jane Jameson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5259) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: A bill (H. R. 5260) granting a pension to 
Mrs. E. B. Crandall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5261) for the 
relief of George W. Woodall; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 5262) granting a pension to 
Charles P, Jeukins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A biii (H. R. 5263) granting a pen- 
sion to James G. Garland; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of John F. Shepherd. Paul 
M. Culver, J. W. Perkins, D. H. Frost, and 132 others, of Platts- 
burg, Mo., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, » 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1917. 
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By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Grand Council 
United Commercial Travelers of America, relating to postage 


on first and second class mail matter; to the Committee on 


Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. A. Mael and others, of Racine, Wis., favor- 
ing food-control legislation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of Wisconsin Retail Liquor Dealers’ Protective 
Association, against national prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee ou the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Memorial of National Association of Fish- 
eries Commissioners, with a view to conserving marine food 
life; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of National Association of 
Fisheries, favoring uniform laws to regulate the dischurge of 
waste into streams and tidal rivers; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DENT: Petition of the people called Christadelphians 
of the United States, praying for exemption from military sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. - 


By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of Newark Branch of Locul No. 
fayoqing food- 


164, International Molders’ Union of America, 
control bills; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of 103 citizens of 
Jamestown, Chautauqua County, N. Y., favoring prohibition as 
a war measure and opposing war tax on same; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of New 
Engiand -Water Works Association, Boston, Mass., favoring 
war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) monthly meeting of the 
Society of Friends, favoring prohibition of use of grain and 
other foodstuffs in manufacture of alcoholic beverages; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of William A. Gunning and Mariner W. Smith, 
of Providence, R. I., favoring daylight-saving plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Petition of citizens of Paintsville, 
and vicinity, favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Resolution of trustees of Minneapolis 
Institute of Fine Arts, E. C. Gale, vice president; the Library 
Board of Minneapolis, T. B. Walker, president; and the Minne- 
sota Academy of Sciences, Frederic J. Wulling, vice president, 
urging that Congress amend the Federal estate tax act in ac- 
cordance with the present policy of exemption from local taxa- 
tion as well as exemption from the Federal income tax and 
from the former Spanish War inheritance tax, so as to exempt 
bequests for all educational, philanthropic, charitable, or re- 
ligious purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petitions of Harold MacGrath and others of 
the city of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Cassius L. Myers and other citizens of the 
village of Skaneateles, Onondaga County, N. Y., favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Lincoln W. Dygert and many other citizens 
of the eity of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petitions of Providence monthly 
meeting of the Society of Friends and New England Water- 
works Association, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of the California Prosperity 
League, comprising a membership of 147.860 members, protest- 
ing against any legislation that would prohibit the manufacture, 
the use, or sale of light wines and beers; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRICE: Petition of citizens of Easton, Md., relative 
to excessive price of coal; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of citizens of Sonora, Cal., favoring 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Meyer & Talbott Co., Los Angeles, Cal, in 
re letter postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, River- 
side, Cal., urging the creation of effective zones around all mili- 
tary camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Marie S. Brown, president Association of 
Collegiate Alumnæ, Riverside, Cal., urging the creation of 
effective zones around all military camps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of M. A. Pepon, D. Se., San Diego, Cal., favor- 
Ing plan to furnish Army and Navy with chiropodists; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, - 


Ky., 
to the 


By Mr. REED: Petition of E. O. Haley, C. A. Swiger, F. P. 
Graham, Z. T. Fox, U. G. Robinson, S. K. White, F. E. Schulte, 
W. H. Wright, Newton Farr, C. M. Allen, and Earle Scott, wage 
earners of Wallace, W. Va., urging the passage of the Lever 
food-control bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Rode & Horne Lumber Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing national war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of medical board of the Kings County Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 4190; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Also, petition of the Fourth District Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Memorial of Miss Kathleen L. Goodfellow, 
Indiana, Pa., favoring prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic liquors during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of Missionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, favoring prohibjtion as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petitions of various educational institutions 
of the United States. asking exemption from Federal taxation of 
philanthropic, religious, and educational bequests; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VOIGT: Petition of Sheboygan (Wis.) classes of the 
Reformed Church of the United States, asking Congress to de- 
fine the purpose for which we are at war, and terms of peace, 
etc. ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin State Council of Defense, asking 
the Government of the United States to take over and operate 
the coal mines of the country; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, June 28, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered 755 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee that Thou hast given to is a 
place for service, and that Thou hast honored us in calling us 
to places where we can best serve our fellow men. We pray 
Thee to give to us a passion for this great work which Thou 
hast committed to our hands. Give to us the joy of seeing the 
service that we. render so blessed and owned of God as that 
it may be of benefit to all our fellow men. Guide us this day. 
Give to us grace, gentleness, and brotherly kindness. Give to 
us unity of purpose and spirit, that this Senate may be the in- 
strument in Thy hands for accomplishing Thy great purpose 
in the world. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Brapy and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1816) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from Painters’ Loca] Union No. 47, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called Lever food-admin- 
istration bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
the National Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association; from Joseph 
W. Arthur, of Philadelphia, Pa.; from W. E. Ratz, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and from the Malsters’ Bureau of Statisties, rep- 
resenting the malting industry of the United States, of Chicago, 
Ill., remonstrating against the adoption of the prohibition 
amendments in the so-called food bill, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the West Philadelphia Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; of the congregations of sundry 
churches of Madison, Wis.; of the State Fair Floral Co., of 
Sedalia, Mo.; of the congregation of the Washington Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; of sundry citi- 
zens of Muskegon, Mich. ; of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, of Warrenton, Mo.; of the American Temperance Board, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; and of Mrs. Almira D. Carieo, of Phila: 
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delphia, Pa., praying for national prohibition as a war meas- 
ure, which were ordered to lie on the table. f 

He also presented a petition from the Columbia Avenue Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the en- 


Perhaps some of our experiences may throw some light m the 
methods of the brewers in the * Chicago. ~ 2 0 

I beg to say that I have been interested, more or less, in public mat - 
ters- in Chicago since 1869, and since 1873 have been contondine for 
total abstinence. I started to sell goods on the road in 1871. It was 


eustomary at that time to treat customers to intoxicating liquor. In 
actment of liberal legislation relative to the prohibition of the | i873 I signed the pl at a Woman's Christian T Uni 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, which was or- | meeting in Applet. 14. ese women were ery. ntriet, 1a thelr 
dered to He on. the table. pledge: it ‘ncluded cider. and I have not drank a of cider since 


1873. I sold on the road and im Chicago for 37 years and I 
know the temptations that come to a man when he is away from home 
selling goods. I have seen in my experience some of the best salesmen 
that — ar bas known down through drink, gambling, and bad 
women, and these three evils usually are associated together. 

Since 1873 have been contending for the upholding of the law of 
Illinois which provides that saloons shall be closed on Sunday, and for 
nearly 27 years have been associated with the Hyde Park tective 
A n, which has fought with more or less success against saloons, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present two communications. in the nature 
of memorials, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communieations were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHICAGO Law AND ORDER Leacue, 
Chicago, June 26, T917. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN 


F Gat ee of e eg as Hyde e een e 
Drar Mn. SHERMAN: The information which I give in this letter to | ©” * o ca nown as Hyde 5 ch contains a 
3 one-quarter of the to area of Chicago. We have been responsible for 
1 3 like very much ir it could be printed in the Con- carrying 11 cases to che supreme court of this State, 10 of which have 
Yours, very truly, ARTHUR BURRAGE FARWELL, been won, and I believe that the worst elements that we have had to 
x President. contend with has net been the saloon keeper, “blind-pig” keeper, 


5 725 CHICAGO, September 2, 1916. 
Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. C: 

Dear Siw: I received information in the last two days regarding im- 


moral houses in BI Paso. My informant, who investigated two of the owed these bills man 
red-light districts, said he saw in these districts about 250 soldiers, and | Burgeson's ad was 4438 „ Y the —.— n the 
that guards were stationed In the district to prevent disorder. rear, and mstead of adc upon. the bills and the number 


I appeal to you as Secretary of War, as a military necessity, to sta- 
tion soldiers in those districts not to prevent disorder and shooting 
but to prevent soldiers from going into such districts at all. I con- 
sider that for soldiers to frequent these districts is more dan us to 
their lives—and especially to those of their families, their wives, and 
their children—than war. These evils not only destroy the body but 
the soul, and I certainly think it is up to you as the supreme power 
next to the President, and having the care of all these men, to see to 
it that these men are not destroyed by these terrible diseases and by 
the temptations that come to them away from their homes, and that 
their families—-their wives and their children, and the wives and chil- 
dren of the future, their fathers and mothers and friends—shall be 
saved from the awful catastrophe of which they are in danger if the 
soldiers frequent such places, 

I have been more or less active im the contest against the social evil 
in this city since 1894, have studied to some extent the effects of the 
terrible diseases incident to that evil, and the United States, by its 
power, takes men (and many of them young men) from their homes 
and puts them into camps, and then does not protect them from these 
terrible evils, worse than an armed force. 

If you have not the power to do as I suggest, will you not take the 
matter up with Congress and obtain that wer? you not also 
kindly answer this letter, because if there anything that we can do 
here we shall be giad to do it. 

I have sent a copy of this letter to President Wilson; also to — — 
sentative James R. Maxx (In whose district I live) and to the 
Senators from the State of Nlinois. 

Yours, very truly, ARTHUR BURRAGE FARWELL, 
` President. 


Crrcaco, Aprit 10, . 


the president of the Hyde Park Protective Association. I was thrown 
out of the shoe business, after I had been in it for 31 years, on account, 
as I believe, of my work in Hyde Park. I understand the managers of 
a certain brewery that we had hel to block from putting in a saloon 
at Fifty-first_and Prairie Avenue tried to get a resolution through the 
Chicago and Mi:waukee Brewers’ Association that if the firm F was with 
did not discharge me they would boycott that firm. I went to the head 
of the house, e said there was nothing in it; but in six months I lost 
my job, and I had been with that man as a brother salesman or em- 


n the Chi Law and Order League we investigated 11 of the 
worst saloons, 10 of which were in the old red-light district at Twenty- 
second Street in Chicago and the eleventh just outside of that à 
and in every case we found the bondsmen of these saloon keepers to be 
brewers or their emplo: 


my long — bon a in making contests for nearly half of a 
century, I believe there is no force that has in the past done so much 
damage to the city, the State, and the Nation as the brewers: E be- 
lieve that the worst traitors that the Nation has are those who manu- 
ong an article that destroys men, women, and children ; that is linked 


Hgo from war: opne 
of War Baker of Sept. 2, 1916, and Apr. 10, 1917; also article and pic- 
Tune 9, regardi. 


tures in the Survey for = 
ill repute at El and document written by M. J. Exner, M. D. 


Paso, Pex, 3 o 
re 8 In relation to the Army on the Mexican border, attached.) 
trust that no consideration will be given to the plea of the brewers, 
2 do ot come into court with clean hands. 
0 


remain. 
ours, very truly, i 
ARTHUR BURRAGE FARWELL, 


Bi H Park Protective Associat n, 
peep fo Chicago Law and Order Cece 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I present a memorial adopted by 
the faculty of the University of Idaho at a meeting held at Mos- 
cow, Idaho, This memorial most earnestly urges that all practi- 
cable measures be taken by the Government, civil and military, 
national, State, and municipal, to remove from the neighbor- 
hood of military camps and naval stations the temptations 
offered by the saloon and commercialized vice where such condi- 
tions are present. 

I may say that the State of Idaho is what is called bone dry. 
We have a constitutional amendment which prohibits the use of 
intoxicating liquors in any form. Our University of Idaho has 
furnished as large a per cent of volunteers in this war as any 
other university, and the faculty feel, the citizens of Idaho feel, 
and those who represent the State of Idaho in Congress feel 
that our boys should not be subjected to the temptations always 
caused by the liquor traffic when it is so easy for us to remedy 
the evil. The Committee on Agriculture, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has reported to the Senate a bill which will do much toward 
correcting this unsatisfactory condition, and I hope before this 
Congress adjourns it will pass a bone-dry luw that will prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, or use of intoxicating liquors in any form. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the memorial adopted by the 
faculty of the University of Idaho. I ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Memorial voted by the sister’ J of the University of Idaho at the meeting 

: of May 14, 1917. ` 

Whereas students of this university have enlisted and will enlist as 
officers and men in the Army and Navy of the United States; and 

Whereas these men will be located In training camps for several months 
previous to active service; and 


Hon. Newton D. BAKER 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. G. 


Dran Sin: In the March number of the Social Hygiene Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the American Society of Social Hygiene, 105 West Fortieth 
Street, appeared the following: 

“In the New York division we had 19,000 officers and men on the 
border. By caretul moral prophylaxis and the rigid enforcement of a 
regulation prohibiting officers and men from using or having in their 

jon r or liquor in any form, this unit made a record of free- 
dom from venereal infection that probably has never been approached- 
in the history of our Army. In the period of five months we had less 
than 20 cases of venereal infection. Rigid inspections were made 
regularly to insure prompt detection of such eases. Immediately upom 
the arrival of the division guards were ted over houses 5 tu- 
tion, and no soldiers were allowed to visit such places. WI three 
weeks after our arrival the last of those places had been driven from 
our sector, so that the sector was free from prostitution. In like manner 
the front and rear entrances to every saloon were posted with sentinels. 
In the absence of the most rigid discipline young men are likely to fall 
victims to temptation leading to the contraction of venereal diseases. 
When such discipline does not obtain the noneffective rate grows.“ 

I would like to inquire if Maj. Gen. O Ryan could do what he did to 
prevent his soldiers going. into houses of IIl-repute and into saloons, 
could not every commanding officer in the Army the same? 

On last Saturday a woman came into our office who had just come 
from the West. She said as her train came to a town in New Mexico 
18 or 20 soldiers got aboard. some of them drunk. The porter came 
through the train cursing and saying that he had to make berths 
— * drunken: soldiers, and remarked, “ What kind of so will 

ey make?’ 

In view of the dangers ahead for America, would it not be possible 
for the War Department, as a military necessity, to advocate a bone-dry 
Nation, thus doing two things—removing one of the worst temptations 
from the soldiers and saving to the Nation at least $2,000,000,000 of 
money tht is worse than wasted? 

I shall be glad to know if it is not possible of every commanding 
officer to do what Maj. Gen, O’Ryan is reported to have done. 


Yours, very truly, 
Anrnun Burrace et s AS 


Hype PARR PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, June 26, 1917. 
To the honorable the SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
Care of Hon. Lawrenew Y. SHERMAN, 
- Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

RIOS T C n Pod PEPA greet mre mnt presi Repre- 
sentatives have passed what is called a “ Panen rohibition measure 
nate to eliminate 


and that an effort is being made to influence 
from that bill beer and wine, 
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Whereas the selective draft lays n those who — dt 
a bea 8 for the physical mek oval results of .condi- 


Army and Navy 1 
len has and abundantly the 


commercia prostitution upon 
bite health, and upon the heredity and 
generation; and 
Whereas the bill * acknowledged of reducing the evil to a 
minimum 33 SE ective administrative, legislative, and military 
measures: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the fa of the Univer: of Idaho 
earnestly urge that pg fr ew — LU ‘by the Govern- 
ment, civil and military, National, State, and municipal, to re 
from the of milita 


n 

present, to prevent the a ce of su 
do not now exist, and to employ and encou 
ithful recreation for officers and men; an 


and of the Navy, 
te the mayer o 
JESSE A. BOND, 


2 ARNOLD, 
Committee. 
Mr. CULBERSON. I present sundry télegrams in the nature 
of petitions, which I ask may be printed in the Recoxrp. 
‘There ‘being no objection, ‘the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


‘Houston, Txx., June 27, . 
Hon, CHARLES A (CULBERSON, 
Care Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


It should 
F of the 9 will indorse whatever course he takes. We tecge urge you 
rh —.— ; it is fair, equitable, and the wise 
le are intensely interested 
— E 1 think, alle will be satisfied ie amendment. 
FRANK ANDREWS. 


Gatvustox, Tex. June 26, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULRERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I hope you will the vision In a gma bill that would 
prohibit the making o — light wines. It wou 2 the destruc- 
tion of much depreciation of out compensa- 


business, t 3 with 
tion, and the throwing — many thousa empleyment. Beer 
is made chiefly ‘from malt, which is made from barley, and barley is 
little used for food. Our allies in Europe do not resort to such meas- 


ures, why should Americans do so? 
James B. Srunns. 


AUSTIN, TEX., Junc 25, 1977 
Senator C. A. CULBERSO: 
Washington, D. -C.: 


y judgment. 11 — 1 tax on manufacture of — 


wines N beer w. by many busi 

wees houses and pu finaliy"inen out of empl) e ou sup- 
port measure to tax to manufacture of whisky, “it be ap- 
proved by business men of this section. 


Geo. W. LITTLEFIELD. 
j 
San AxTONI0, TEX., June 26, rr. 
Senator CHARLES A. — ——— X, ý m 


shington, D. C.: 

We protest ee against that portion of food- control bill pro- 
hibiting use of grain by breweries as unnecessary and a virtual con- 
scat ion * brewery property. This is prohibition — than con- 
servation. 

Fraxz C. Groot, 
President Chamber of Commerce, 


BEAUMONT, TEx., June 26, 1917. 
C. A. CCLBRRSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
We do not think the bili to 8 food supplies accomplishes its 
pone by allowing use of ao ES ucts in manufacture of nonaleo- 
olic drinks and pr- ae se manufacture of beers an ena light 
wines. To be consistent both should be allowed or prohibited. In ‘its 
present shape the bill should be defeated or amended so as to show 
food products in the manufacture of beers and light wines. 
BEAUMONT CHAMBER or COMMERCE. 


Hon. 


DALLAS, TEX., June 26, 1917. 
Hon, CHARLES, A. CULBERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
8 ized labor of Dallas and vicinity protest against the hi- 
bition beer and wine and trust you =e use your best efforts to 
defeat the prohibition bill. 


DALLAS CENTRAL Lanon COUNCIL, 
B. A. SUTHERLAND, 


Seoretary. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 26, 19f7. 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The laborin, — of San Antonio most respectfn protest against 
the piOpenad Maiss hibiting the manufacture 2 and wines, 
Thousands of — men are engaged in these industries in this city. 
Please assist us. ane 

rn 


President San PER 39 Trades Council, 
Representing 39 labor organizations. 


Sunpnur -Sprines, Wex., Jane 27, 1917, 
Hon. C. A, so nang j 


Washington, D. C.: 

Your friends trust you will oppose war prohibition as passed in the 
House. It will not only throw thousands out of employment, but as 
a food conservation measure is unnecessary, es adding to our 
burden of taxation. 

Pum H. Foscux. 


E. R. BRINKER. 


GALVESTON, TEX., June 26, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULB 


LBERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

It is —.—— fg mat I ‘voice — a of. — Saree mS SE 
your constituents respectfully bu j ig roe esting agains 
confiscation of the a proper ag — 9 by the prohibition 
amendment 3 * bill which passed on Saturday night 
and in ing 3 to pork with all your might to defeat fhe passage 


of this bill in the Sena 
CHARLES FOWLER. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., June 26, 1917. 


Senator Cuanues A. pig town 
ashington, D. €.: 

We ‘ae sia against that portion of food-control bill pro- 
hibiting the use of grain by brewers as unnecessary and virtual con- 
fiseatton of property. This * prohibition, not conservation. 

Gross NATIONAL BANK. 
ALAMO NATIONAL BANK. 

Crry NATIONAL BANK. 
CENTRAL ust Co. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMENCE. 
Frost NATIONAL BANK. 


GALVESTON, TEX., June 86, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES A. CCLBERSOX, 
Washington, D. C.: 
hope that you will use your efforts and in- 
fluence to . measure that — — to prohibit the makin, 
of beer. Your clear judgment and we feel sure, can furni 
the * — —— a tisay a virtual destruction of — 
erty an mats on — oym w compensa Less 
z cont of the coun a ae for beer and that is 
matniy barley, whic te u used Tor Our allies have not taken 


teps, hy should we? 
X ns es HUTCHINGS, SEALY & Co. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., June £6, 1917, 
Hon. CHARLES A, 
Care Un 


ited ‘Staton or annie, Washington, D. C.: 


Would appreciate your influence — thet feature of food-control 
bm makina the manufacture of Pa ura if: thereby saving 
brewertes m confiscation and destraction. 

W. E. Firen & Co. 


AvsTIXx, TEX., June 26, 1917. 


ULBERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Would strongly urge that you support measure confining tax to 
manufacture of — and exempting beer and light wines from pro- 
hibitive tax on manufacture. 
Gro. MENDELL, Jr. 


Senator CHARLES A. C 


AUSTIN, TEX., June 26, 3 
Senator CHantxs A. CU 


LBERSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Passage of war-prohibition measure as proposed carrying tax on 
manufacture of beer and light wines will vacate many business houses 
and cause much demoralization in business circles. I would strongly 
urge that tax on wines and beer be eliminated. 

E. P. Wiemor, 
Morns HIRSHFIELD, 


= PORT ARTHUR, TEX., June 26, 1977. 
Hon, CHariæs A. CULBERSON, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


‘Organized Jabor in this asks you to oppose any measure which 
will — a hardship on 3 of this —.— Y To prohibit the 
use of = in malt liquors would throw thoi of our members 


out of emp 
3 A. A. HAUSER. 


AUSTIN, TEX., June 26, 1977. 
Senator CHARLES A. CULBERSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
that you rt oe confining tax to 
nd exempt ae and light wines from 


CHESTER THRASHER, 


Would 
manu * of ‘whisky, „and 
prohibitive tax on manufa 


— — 


. AUSTIN, TEX., June 26, 1917. 
Senator CHARLES A. CULBERSON, ~ 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Would strongly urge that you su 
manufacture of whisky, and exemp’ 
prohibitive tax on manufacture, 


measure confining tax to 
g beer and light wines from 


R. C. ROBERDEAU. 


T ROCKDALE, TEX., June 27, 1917. 
Senator CHARLES CULBERSON, 
Washington, D. O.: 


1 most 8 vr ou to use your influence against national 
war prohibition as 1 — to wines and beer. H. d Marna. 


; ~~ KERRVILLE, TEX., June 27, 1917, 
Hon. CHARLES A, CULBERSON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Use of foodstaffs manufacturing beer erated. Passage of the 
bill as applied to beer would mean confiscation of business and make 
idle many thousands now employed. 

LEE WALLACE, 


CRAWFORD TEX., June 27, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES A. CCLBERSON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Ho 


you will fight the foed-conservation bill as passed by House. 
Prohibition is bad enough at all times, but this is no time for hysteri- 


cal tantrums, 
FeLIıx H. ROBERTSON, 


LAGRANGE, TEX., June 27, 1917.. 

Hon. C. A. CULBERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
; 8 piney anes oon z PATIS County, ate 
o protest agains e confiscation of brew! property as pro) 
the rohibition amendment in bill ssed Hous Saturday. We ear- 
nestly request you to consider our views. 
RETAIL MERCHANTS’ ASSN., 
By D. J. WEIKEL, Secretary. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I present sundry telegrams in the nature 
of petitions, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
WILKES-BARRE, PA., June 23, 1917. 
Hon. M. SHEPPARD 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


Since March 8, 71 mass meetings of citizens held in 71 cities—5 in 
Illinois (Danville, Sullivan, Hillsboro, Fiora, and Mount Carmel), 3 in 
Ohio (Orville, Hubbard, and Dennison), 1 in New Jersey (Woodstown), 
8 in Indiana (Newcastle, Thorntown, and Colfax), in New York 
(Olean, Merial t Owego, Binghamton. and Elmira), 54 in Pennsyl- 
vania (Greenville, Mercer, Oil City, Franklin, Emlenton, Kittanning, 
Vandergrif, State College, Altoona, rone, Lebanon, Westchester, Ken- 
nets Square, Oxford, Downington, Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, Penn- 
argyl, nsdale, Doylestown, Glenside, Perkasie, Quakertown, Jenken- 
town, Lansdowne, Media, Darby. Pottstown, Birdsboro, Lewistown, Pitts, 
burgh, Beaver Falls, Butler, Cambridge Springs, Corry, Union City, War- 
ren, Sheffield, Girard, Bradford, Kane, Mount Jewett, Brockwayville, 
Brookville, New Bethlehem, Punxsutawney, Dubois, Clearfield, Williams- 
port, Towanda, Honesdale, and Plymouth)—have unanimously in- 
structed me to say to you that they are by er irk hen A to the 
acceptance by the Federal Government of further revenue from the 
liquor c and are earnestly in favor of the immediate enactment of 
war prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
and of the immediate submission of an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution for the ratification of the States prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of such liquors. These mass meet- 
ings 9 an aggre te of 50,000 people present and actually vot- 
ing. eir interest he question Ai aes even their interest in the 
war. In their name I urge the immediate enactment of legislation 
necessary to effectuate said purposes. 

y J. FRANK HANLY, 
CARLISLE, PA., June 26, 1917. 
Senator Morris SHEPPARD, 8 
Washington, D. C.: 

Three mass meetings of citizens of Milton, Danville, and Carlisle, Pa., 
2,000 in number, unanimously urge war 33 amendment made by 
the House to food bill. Interest tremendous and purposeful. 

. FRANK HANLY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., June 27, 1917. 
The UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Care Senator Sheppard, Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

A mass meeting of the citizens of Hagerstown held last night by 
rising vote unanimously directed me to urge in their name the immediate 
passage of the war prohibition amendment embodied in the food bill as 

by the House. The 5 should not be-shifted to the 
resident. The American people expect you to assume it. 
J. Frank Han ty. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present certain resolutions sent me by the 
North Dakota State Federation of Labor, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NORTH DAKOTA UNION LABOR ON WAR PROBLEMS. 


North Dakota Federation of Labor in convention assembled adopted 
and ordered published the following expression on Problems confront- 
ing A — labor resultant upon the entry of the United States into the 
world war“: 

In peace or war the organized-labor movement of America is the 
articulate expression of all labors. The economic of capital 


pressure 
renders voiceiess the mass of labor against unjust conditions through 
throttles free 7 — ex- 

industrial, 


fear of loss of employment, and it as surel 


pression through the same economic fear, rough years o 


commercial, civic, and political growth the organized-labor movement has 
functioned as spokesman for the mass of labor, and must so function 
through tae stirring moments of our national life and in years to come. 
In s serious hour, when our Government has committ 


American labor, whether in war or at peace. 
been decreed that this Nation must become an active 
parue nt in the world war, we regard it as fortunate that the Presi- 
ent of the United States in his war recommendation to Congress de- 
clared the Biga principles ihat should be our guiding motive for draw- 
ing the sword to be “that we have no selfish ends to serve; that we 
desire no conquest; that we seek no indemnities; that we wish no 
mati compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make; and that 
purpose to further the movement of democracy in the autocratically 
ruled nations of Europe.“ 

In this hour of national peril labor wishes no misunderstanding to 
exist as to its deep-seated convictions, no doubt of its loyalty, no asper- 
sion of its motives, and to the end that the high-minded sentiments 
expressed in the fo ing may be the guiding = t of the American 

le in the prosecution of the war, organized labor of the State of 
Washington declares for the following policy and e (paren : 

First. lation in foodstuffs by individuals and corporations must 
cease. To make extortionate profit out of food supplies is criminally 
wrong in time of peace; it is treason in time of war. We insist on 
Federal supervision and distribution of food products ; the elimination of 
the food speculator. As a necessary step toward this end we believe it 
to be of the first importanc* that the National Government immediately 
take possession of all means of transportation and communication. 

Second. While we commend the patriotic action of some 8 
firms and corporations in pro g to pay their employees who enlis 
the difference between the vernment wage for soldiers and their 
pay as civilian employees, we are positive that this is a crude and 

umiliating makeshift and will never solve the problem. We believe 
that such a solution can be found only in the passage of laws guaran- 


teeing to enlisted men pay sufficient to put them on an economic 
equality with governmental employees in civil service. 
Th Bonds already voted by Congress to carry on the war con- 


stitute a sum so stupendous as to be almost inconceivable and impose 
a burden of taxation never before equaled in this country. In order 
that this burden may be borne by that portion of society best able 
to bear it we take the position that it should be raised by a graduated 
income tax on all incomes in excess of that necessary for the support 
of families. We further insist that all profits of firms, sag Ss ons, 
and co nerships be appropriated by the Government to help meet 
the tremendous expenses of the war. 

Fourth. In order that the productive power of the Nation may be 
developed to its highest state of efficiency it is necessary that labor be 
well treated and labor disturbances reduced to a minimum. As neces- 
sary to that accomplishment we urge tolerance and forbearance on 
the part of both employers and employees in the making and mainte- 
nance of working conditions. There can not be the highest standard 
of efficiency necessary to high productivity unless labor feels a sense 
of justice in its relations with capital. We therefore urge that 
employers and employees in presenting chan in working conditions 
employ to its fullest extent the medium of negotiation. With the 
extensive machinery of conciliation and mediation of both State and 
Nation subject to the call of either side we can not but feel that a 
sense of fairness exercised by both sides may entirely prevent any 
rupture of industrial relations. We u the full recognition of labor 
in all councils of war preparation and national defense and in the 
working out of all the manifold problems war will entail. 

Fifth. We as a body are op to the old form of military con- 
scription, but we heartily indorse the selective draft as por forth by 
President Wilson and labor leaders throughout the country. 

Sixth, We u upon all our people a spirit of tolerance and for- 
bearance toward those of foreign birth or ancestry within our borders. 
We believe that those who would conspire against our Government, 
of whatever nationality, should be severely dealt with, but call atten- 
tion to the fact that the great majority of those of forei birth 
within our country are bome-loving, law-abiding, and God-fearing, 
loyal to the country of their adoption, to its flag, and to its institu- 
tions. Let us never forget we are fighting autocratic institutions, but 
have no quarrel with the people of any nation because of their accident 
of birth. Let us not lose our perspective nor allow the war tide to 
foment a spirit of race hatred and intolerance. 

Seventh. We. are unalterably opposed to the organization of military 
or semimilitary bodies ostensibly with patriotic motives, but in reality 
strike-breaking agencies, with a view of securing authority from the 
Government for their activities. No organizations of the above char- 
acter shculd be tolerated without the sanction of either the State or 
Federal authority. 

Eighth. The organized-labor movement is essentially democratic in 
its ideals and aspirations. It has been a potent force in every move- 
ment for the betterment of humanity, Changing in form, it is change- 
less in principle and purpose. The ideals of democracy are the ideals 
of labor, and in war no less than in peace the labor movement pledges 
its men and its resources to uphold those ideals. 

; S. S. MCDONALD. 


A.. W. BOWMAN, 
FRED W, ZELLER, 
War, ENGLISH. 


RESOLUTION ON LOYALTY. 


The highest authority in the American labor movement, the American 
Federation of Labor, has taken counsel of a number of its leaders of 
thought and action and has pointed out the duties of its adherents in 
the oR tragical period of our country’s life. Seeing clearly the 
trend of events, the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor called the officers of all the national and international unions 
affiliated with the federation, the officers of its various departments, 
and the representatives of the four great railroad brotherhoods into 
a conference on the situation. The conference was held in Washington, 
D. C., on Monday, March 12, 1917, and at the conclusion of its labors 
had promulgated a declaration of the principles which should govern 
the organized-labor movement and the course of action it should follow 
at the time of extreme trial. This conference repeated the democratic 
ideals of the masses of our population and gave voice to the faith of 
those masses. It declared its unrelenting opposition to all forms of 
autocracy, whether those of the crowned and annointed despots who 
wield governmental power in foreign lands or those of the gilded magnet 


1917. 
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tism in our own. land: It declared 
hope that . ch dire cal: 


who seek to exercise industrial des 
. ant peobin, ahd. thet 
av r our e, an 
continue cultivating- and Bed. oping the arts Aspas human brother- 
hood, and a higher civilization. 
But, fearing the worst, the men in conference wrote in its 
making document the solemn and binding covenants “We hereby. 


migh 8 ted — 


ourselves, in peace or in war, in stress or in sto to stand unre- 
servedly. by the standards of li —— the safety and preservation of 
the tution and ideals of our „and they closed it with this 


stirring call to duty, with the side of 11 
as the indispensa e basis for inalienable fiy toa We offer our serv- 
ice to our country in every field of cee se 52 to 50 safeguard, and 
preserve the Republic —2 the United t America against the 
enemies, whomsoever th maa be, Aa meni call upon our -fellow 
8 and fellow citisens, fn he holy name of eager justice, freedom, 

' humanity, to devotedly and patriotically give li 1 

n accordance with this action and response to this call, the North 
Dakota State Federation of Labor in convention assembled this 3d oar 
of June, 1917, etka eaten its absolute and unconditional loyal 


and justice herein 


the Government of States and its determination to s be 
and support that Government with all the power and resources at the- 
command of the federation to the end of the war that has been forced 
upon this country against the wishes of its people by *the intolerable. 
aggression of a h ess foreign autocracy. 
S. S. MCDONALD. 
A. W. BOWMAN: 
FreD W. 


Resolution No. 2. 


Whereas it has come to our attention that many rt eA under the 
pretense that conditions now confronting them, and that, owing to 
the labor drain from industrial centers through enlistment, etc., that 
it 22 necessary to set ads laws limiting the hours of labor, ete. $ 
an 

Whereas thro op, were: oi irta Of ie: nes, ana somal Sees OF See 
State and Nation: that we have succeeded in enacting a remedial 


legislation.: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the officers and delegates to this the sixth annual 
convention of the North Dakota State Federation of Labor, protest 


8 against any and every effort tending to set aside for even 


any of the laws that have been placed upon the statute books of 


pati r Stade or Nation. 


d N. & JOHNSON, 
J. S. LEONARD, 
V. B. JOHNSON 
Committee on Resalution. 
Mr. GRONNA. I also have resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League at a meeting in the city of New York, 
which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered. to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
NATIONAL. Consumers’ LEAGUE: RESOLUTION ON GRAIN. SAVING.. 


PREAMBLE, 


The high cost of living has already reduced the vitality, and, there- 
fore, the workin pe act poose of largo numbers of ill-paid workers, especially 
in the industri Economy of all kons No N in pre- 
venting the waste oo 7050. is recommended i President Wilson and 
members of ae Cabinet, and in the hope o increasing the harvest 
several States have released boys and girls from school a ce to 
engage in agriculture. The number of children thus to be transferred 
from school to labor is estimated by Commissioner of Education John 
II. Finley at 30,000 in New York State alone. 

For high school boys who will later go to college such an experience 
may be a reasonable war-time: service. But for lads who, at best, must 
leave school at the seventh de or below, the loss of two months in 
the peog and in the fall 
for children not born to the gan ro language, every shortening of the 
school year is an injury and a sa 

A vast acreage 3 5 ee with Need barley, rice, rye, sugar, 
and hops for use in. g beverages w. an rare notoriously triv 
food value, if indee the have any value, 2 
the “dry” States as well as in the “web” 5 ng he farmer ordi- 
narily has no means of foreseeing the use to be made of them. 
Boys excused from school may, therefore, in all States alike, 


the end—neither serving our Army and Navy, nor the starving ‘millions | 


abroad, nor contributing to reduce our own cost of livin Instead we 
may be sacrificing their school life to pees: raw materials for the 
profits of brewers, distillers, and saloon 

In the current discussion’ of grain saving b 
prohibiting or reducing the output of alcoholic oie oe 
sidiary wastes are commonly overlooked. follow after 
initial waste of farm land, farm labor of men, boys, and horses, and the 
use of tractors, plows, thrashers, and other farm machinery. 


THE WASTE OF MAN POWER, 


means of a Federal law 


The labor of able-bodied men is spent as brewers, distillers, maltsters, |, 


and barkeepers, and as drivers and chauffeurs of motor trucks. Con- 
siderable numbers of men work in transporting by trains and boats the 
oe s and the finished products. 

Both men and boys are occupied in the manufacture of glass bottles, 
drinking glasses, mugs, and other bar fixtures, It creased in 
recent years following the invention of bottle-blowing machines. The 
Biomi the children is indeed a cruel one. No more wretched 3 A 

ment is ope 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION. 

The manufacture of brandy, whisky, and beer for 8 increases 
traffic congestion. The grain is first carried in bulk to be brewed or 
distilled and later is distributed In liqnid form in pe aae en San 
and bottles. The shipment of bottles, whether filled or of the 
ear space for boxes and crates, and because of the size of 
this is, in the presene congested state of the railroads; a 
Grain milled, 


Industry | 


arreled, and shipped as flour occupies = — space. 


year = next is irreparable. Especially | 


are raised in | 


in. sub- f 


than the same amount transformed into fluid in bottles and crates; and 
obviously serves a more useful a Draft horses, drays, and motor 
trucks hag va he also. be promptly put to productive uses in transporting 


valuable 
WASTE OF REAL ESTATE. 


miany al area of distilleries, and saloons now wastefully occupy” 

a large total area of costly land in cities which could, in the present: 

emergency, be: used. for preparing and distributing supplies, 
CONCLUSION. 


dong aa Chr Congress defers stopping these multiple wastes of man 


1 . cultural acreage, city real estate, motors and 
orse 9 transportation by trains and boats, what hope is there 
that serious heed will be given by citizens to: requests for personal 
economy? If the threat of international famine is such that this new, 
authorized, 1 ized. increase in child labor is inevitable, and chil 
must be called from school, the duty of Congress to stop these wastes, 
is. correspon iy urgent. 
For these . be i 


Resolved, That the National Consumers’ League 5 committee, 
at its regular quarterly meeting held) in New York City on May 11. 
‘ongress: the need of prohibiting the use of grain for 


od of th 
e peri 55 NATIONAL CONSUMERS? LEAGUE; 


j KELLE 
j . — Secretary. 
| Mr. GRONNA. I submit, resolutions adopted by Lodge No. 2, 
International Association of Machinists, at Devils Lake, N. Dak., 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD.. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Devits Laker. Lopes, No. 2. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Devils Lake; N. Dak., June 18, 1917, 
PEDR Pa A. J. GRONNA, 


ed States anata Washington, D. C. 

Dran SIR: I was ent od by Devils Lake Lodge, No. 2, International, 
Association of Machinist: o write. to 1 and protease against the ad- 
mission of alien laborers to: the United States during the war, especially 

| Mexican, ese, and Japanese, and: requesting you to use your influence 
to prevent the same 

Yours, Harpa 


` En w. BAIRD, 
Recording: Scoretary, Bom 60, Devils: Lake, N. Dak, 
Mr. GRONNA. I present resolutions adopted by the North 
Dakota Branch of the World's Purity. Federation, in State con- 
vention assembled, at Fargo, N. Dak., which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD: - 
There being no objection, the resolutions. were ordered to be 
| printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
NORTH DAKOTA ENFORCEMENT LEAGUE, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., June 21, 1917: 
Senator A. J. Gnoxxa, 
l Washington, D. C. 
| Dear Sm: I have been instructed to send you the inelosed resolution 
passed by the 3 5 Dakota Branch of the World's Purity Federation, 


The ple of North Dakota are very much interested in national 
ch a ae on as à war measure, 
truly, F. L. WATKINS, Superintendent, 


Resolution. 


We, the delegates of the North Dakota Branch of the World’s Purity 
this 19th day of 


l| 
| Yours, 
| 


| Federation, in State convention. assembled, at Fargo, 

June, 1917, express it as our conviction that Congress should at this, 
on pass the: n 2 national prohibition as a war measure, 

and thus conserve all grain and food: products to ae use of prosecuting, 

the war, safeguard our sons at the front against the dangers of ata 

cating. liquor, and the Nation against the inefficiency by. the liquor. 
fic. 

trade urge gur Senators and Representatives in Congress to work and 
vote for such a measure. 

Respectfully submitted: 

Ralrn T. FULTON, President. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that two telegrams be read: They are 
both from New York; one from Mr. Penny and the other from 
Mr. Stokes, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read, as follows: 

SCHENECTADY, N. V., June 27, 1917. 
Senator GRONNA, 
United. States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Mass meeting of citizens here to-night demand that Lever food biit 
shall include deer as well as whisky, and further that liquor in bond 
shall become commandeered for munition alcohol. This“ telegram is 
signed by 464 citizens. 

F R. C. Penny, Chairman, 


— 


New Tonk, N. Y., June 27, 1917. 
Senator A, J. GRONSNA, 2 
Washington, D. C.: 
1 inal total prohibition during war of use of foodstuffs to 
make intoxicating beverages, and authority to President to use alcohol 
in existing liquors for war purposes, 
J. G. PHELPS STOKES, 


Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of the Switchmen’s Union 


‘of North America. praying for the passage of the so-called Lever 


food bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mott, 
N. Dak., praying for the prohibition of the sale of liquor for 
beverage purposes, to conserve facilities and efficiency of the 
people, which was ordered to. lie om the table: 

TRAMMELL, E present a petition. very numerously 
Banz! by members and friends of tħe First Congregational 
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Church and Sunday School of St. Petersburg, Fla., urging legis- 
lation during the present session of Congress to prohibt here- 
after the manufacture and sale of all kinds of alcoholic bev- 
erages, including beer and wine, while the war in which this 
Nation is engaged shall last. I ask that the petition, without 
the signatures, be printed in the RECORD. 

There belng no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA., June 23, 1977. 


Hon. Pank TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR TRAMMELL: We, members and friends of the First 
Congregational Church and Sunday School of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
unitedly and severally most respectfully urge you to exert your influence 
to secure legislation Troa hie present session of the Congress of the 
United States to prohibit both the manufacture and sale of all kinds 
of alcoholic beverages, including beer and wine, while the war in 
which this Nation is enga shall last. 

It is our earnest wish that you, as our representative in the Senate, 
will rsonally and vigorously advocate the passage of such a bill, 
and that you will vote for the same. 

The reasons for such legislation are so obvious that we need not re- 
hearse them to you. They abound wherever we look. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rey. C. E. HARRINGTON 
(And others). 


Mr. KENYON. I present a petition from the employees of 
the post office at Des Moines, Iowa, expressing their desire to 
have excessive incomes conscripted during the war. I ask that 
the petition and the first name be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb. as follows: 


We, the employees of the Des Moines office, have each purchased 
a liberty loan bond, to be doing our “bit” toward financing the war, 
We deplore the fact that the meager salaries paid postal workers will 
permit of no larger contributions to that fund. 

Owing to the constant increase in the cost of living, the raising of 
the money in a great many cases means considerable sacrifice on our 
part; yet we want to do our part. 

We realize, however, that no sacrifice made by us is equal to that 
being made ay those who have enlisted or those who are being con- 
scripted to fight the battles on which so much depends. 

e therefore petition you as a representative of the State of Iowa, 
and in so petitioning we feel that we are asking nothing more than is 
fair and right when we ask that you use your utmost endeavor to have 
conscripted at once all incomes of individuals in excess of $10,000 per 
annum. If life can be conscripted, we insist that incomes should not be 
exempt. If we are to fight for democracy, let it be all along the line. 

C. C. McGrew 
(And others). 

Mr. KENYON. I present a telegram, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Des Molxxs, IOWA, June 26, 1917. 
Hon. W. S. Kenyon - 

United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

I haye positive information that idle distilleries are being put into 
operation and running distilleries are increasing thelr output to mash 
an extra half million bushels of grain per day from now until the pro- 
posed increased tax goes into effect. 

You can prevent the waste of from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels 
of grain by publicly panoun ine that you will present an amendment 
— 2 the increased tax effective on all grains unused after July 1. 
They will not take chance on the increased tax after a public warning. 
Please read this to Senator OWEN, 

E. T. MEREDITH. 


Mr. KENYON. I give this public notice, that I shall offer 
such amendment as Mr. Meredith suggests. 

Mr. WARREN. I have some 25 or 30 telegrams from the 
same locality, protesting against the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of beer. As they represent the owners, foremen, man- 
agers, inspectors, and so forth, of large manufacturing con- 
cerns, I ask that the subject matter of one of the dispatches be 
printed in the Recorp, and all of the names of the signers. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(Telegram.] 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
Hon. Fraxcts E. Warren, 
United States Senate: - ` 

Many of your friends depend upon the defeat of this liquor amend- 
ment for their support, and we look to you for its defeat. 

David Applebee, mechanical engineer; G. H. Fauser, oxy- 
acetylene engineer; Thomas J. McGrath, manufacturer 
of cigars; Joseph Champagne, foreman of Blake & 
Johnson Col; iliam A. nahue, foreman Scoville 
Manufacturing Co,; Cornelius Callahan, ammunition 
inspector; M. C. Spied, superintendent American Pin 
Co.; Edward J. Brennan, construction foreman; Charles 
B. &chenmehl, president Waterbury Patay Co.; Al- 
bert Schumaker, president Waterbu Lumber & Coal 
Co.; Charles Fitzpatrick, Scoville Manufacturing Co.; 

P. S. Bannon, general superintendent, Farrell Foundry 

& Machine Co.; Thomas A. Donahue, merchant; James 

foreman Automatic Machine Co.; 
„foreman; Eugene ae: ammunition inspector ; 

superintendent, 
Sayers; Patrick 
rown, construction foreman ; 


and John Schmidt. 
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Mr. WARREN. I also present a dispatch from Green River, 
Wyo., which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 


GREEN River, Wro., June 27, 1917. 
Senator F. E. WARREN 


Washington, D. O.: 

Resolution passed by Green River Union Brewery Workers to petition 
you to protest against any prohibition of beers and wines in any bill 
that may come before you for consideration. 

RICHARD CHANNEY, Secretary. 

Mr. KING. 


I send to the desk three telegrams, which are 
typical of a large number which I have received from labor 
organizations and other bodies of workmen in favor of the Lever 
food bill, so called. I ask that the telegrams be printed in, the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

PARK CITY, UTAH, June 23, 1917. 

Hon. WILLIAM H. KING 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Park City Miners’ Union, No. 144, in convention assembled, unani- 
mously and earnestly beg your active support of the Lever food-adminis- 
tration bill. Under the existing conditions of our country we consider 
a 5 . necessity that this bill be on the statute books before 

z W. T. Quinn, Secretary. 


Salr LAKE City, UTAH, June 27, 1917. 
Hon. W. II. Kine, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

By direction of the joint general committee of the Order of Railwa 
Conductors and Brotherh of Railway Trainmen, representing 1,50 
conductors, brakemen and yard men on the Oregon Short Line, we 
urge you to 9 the immediate passage of the food-control bill 
now before the United States Senate. 


. J. C. CLARK, 
Order of Railwa Contactors: 

ai, vis, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 


San Francisco, CAL., June 27, 1917. 
Hon. Witttam H. Krxe, 
Washington, D. 0O.: 

Seventy-five resentatives of the general committee of the Brother- 
hood of motive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Order of Railroad Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, representing 8,500 engineers, conductors, firemen, and brake- 
men 8 on the Southern cific lines in California, Oregon, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Utah, and Texas, are now in session in this city and have 
ary ig ghee the food-control bill, S. 2462. Representatives 
residing in Utah are in nearty accord with our general committee reso- 
lution and respectfully request full support to the above bill. ag 
Acon is imperative in order to protect the working people of the 

vation. 


A. MILLER, 
Order of Railroad Conductors. 
P; Davis, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
G. W. CULVER, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
C. B. Dory, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I present a memorial of the Louisiana 
League for Woman Suffrage, urging Congress to pass the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment ‘to the Constitution as a war measure. 
I ask that the memorial be printed in the Recorp, It is very 
brief. 

There being no objection, the memorjal was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: i 


Whereas we women of the South are being called u 
for sacrifice in war, and are responding to the 
of spirit and — se; and D 
Whereas we real ow unjust it is that we are discriminated against, 
as are women from many other sections of our country, merely on 
account of sex: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we women of the Louisiana League for Woman 
Suffrage, meeting this 18th day of June, 1917, at New Orleans, call 
upon our President and the Congress of the United States to cause to 
be passed quickly as a war measure the Susan B. Anthony amendment 
allowing the States themselves to pass upon the measure so that the 
women of the Nation may feel themselves part of our great country in 
its time of greatest stress, and in a position to protect their children, 
their homes, and themselves in the event of their men being called away 
in t mumbers; and be it further 
esolved, That vopies of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States, to the party leaders in both Houses of Congress, 
and to the Louisiana delegation, with the request to Senator Joseru E. 
RANSDELL that they be read into the Recorp of the Senate and to 
Representative GARLAND DUPRÊ that they be read into the Recorp of 
the House: and be it finally 
Resolved, That the Louisiana Members of the United States Senate 
and National House be ur, to do all in their power to have the 
amendment passed immediately as a war measure. 
s. W. J. O'DONNELL, 
President Louisiana League for Woman Suffrage. 


Mr. JAMES. I present resolutions indorsed at the June meet- 
ing of the Louisville Clericus, representing the Episcopal minis- 
ters, Cathedral House, Louisville, Ky., which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 


n for service and 
with true nobility 


1917. 


i 
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There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: s 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 25, 1917. 
Mon. ited Saite Jeet Kentuck: 
n ates Senator from Tentug 
The Parkwood, ‘Washington, D. 0. 
My Dear Sir: The following resolutions were indorsed at the June 
meeting of the Louisville Clericus, representing the Ep ministers 
of this vicinity: ae 
“Whereas fuel conditions, especially in the Louisville et, are a 
menace to public welfare which unless speedily remedied will re- 
sult in immeasurable suffering, disease, and death; an 

“ Whereas there is now pending in the Senate a law designed to regu- 
late the production and distribution of necessities (material) in- 
cluding fuel; and 

“ Whereas Government control of said necessities is essential, alike to 
the successful prosecution of this present forelgn war and to the 
protection of our people at home: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the Louisville Clericus does hereby join heartily in 
supporting this needed legislation: and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we call upon our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress assembled, to bring all their influence to the enactment of 
this law; and to be especially vigilant in guarding against amendments 
contrary to the common good.” 

Assured that your record as a strong supporter of the administra- 
tion will be ba Pea in this instance, and with all good will, we remain, 


Res ‘ull ours 
ies Mets Epw. C. MCALLISTER, 
Secretary Louisville Clericus. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Local Branch No. 59, 
Pavihg Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada, of 
West Concord, N. H., praying for the passage of the so-called 
food-control bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Portsmouth, of 
Fred. H. Keyser, of Henniker; of 82 members of Fitzwilliam 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry; and of 166 students of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, of Dur- 
ham, all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for national 
prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PAGE presented resolutions adopted by the Vermont Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the spread of vice at Army posts, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HARDING presented a petition signed by the employees 
of the La Belle Iron Works, of Steubenville, Ohio, praying for 
the passage by the Senate of the so-called food-control bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. ; 

He also presented a petition from sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of all intoxicating liquor for beverage pur- 
poses during the continuance of the war, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented petitions of the Presby- 
tery of the West Jersey Synod, of the Woman's Home Mission- 
ary Society of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church of Jersey City, 
in the State of New Jersey, and of the Board of Temperance of 
the Presbyterian Church of America, praying for national pro- 
hibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Moving Picture Operators’ 
Local Union, No. 359, of Trenton; of Steam Fitters’ Local Union, 
No. 475, of Newark; and of Painters’ Local Union, No. 20, of 
Westfield, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit the manufacture of beer 
and light wines, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 0 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
Haven and Waterbury; of the Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., 
of Waterbury; of the Connecticut Disinfectant & Chemical Co., 
of New Haven; and of Thomas J. McGrath, cigar manufacturer, 
of Waterbury, all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating 
against national prohibition, which were ordered to lie 6n the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the John Dillon Literary Club, 
of Meriden, Conn., praying for the freedom of Ireland, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Manchester 
and Rock Mount; of the East Hartford Temperance League; of 
Case Bros. (Inc.), of Highland Park; of J. Broadbent & Son 
Co., of Unionville; and of the Union Cutlery & Hardware Co., 
of Unionville, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for na- 
tional prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, of the Order of Railway Conductors, and of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, all of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad in the State of Connecticut, praying for Fed- 
eral control of food products and for the raising of revenue for 
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the expenses of.the war by corporation and individual income 
taxes and protesting against increasing the postage on peri- 
odicals, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, THOMPSON presented a petition of the members of the 
Missouri Pacific & Iron Mountain System Federation employed 
at Osawatomie, Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called 
food administration bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented petitions of the Woman’s 
Bible Class of the First Presbyterian Church of Wheeling; of 
the members of the Sunday School Convention of the Hopewell 
Baptist Association of West Virginia; of thé congregation of the 
First Baptist Church of Martinsburg; of the congregation of 
Laurel Point Methodist Episcopal Church; of sundry citizens of 
South Parkersburg; of the congregation of the Presbyterian 
Church of French Creek; of sundry citizens of Williamstown; 
of sundry employees of the Hazel Atlas Glass Co., of Clarksburg; 
of the Laurel Point Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Monongahela County; of sundry citizens of Janelew; of the 
Sussana Wesley Bible Class of the First Methodist Church of 
Parkersburg; of sundry citizens of Franklin and Clay; and of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society of the Winchester District, all 
in the State of West Virginia, praying for national prohibition 
as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Smithfield 
and Folsom, in the State of West Virginia, praying for national 
prohibition as a measure of food conservation, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Min- 
neapolis, Wanamingo, St. Paul, Duluth, Winona, Bast Grand 
Forks, Waseca, Dakota County, and Staples, all in the State of 
Minnesota, praying for national prohibition, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions from sundry citizens of New 
Prague, Minneapolis, St. Cloud, Red Wing, St. Peter, Duluth, 
Hastings, Mankato, New Ulm, and Jordan, all in the State of 
Minnesota, remonstrating against national prohibition, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions from 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Association of Public and Business Affairs, 
and of the Scandinavian-American National Bank, of St. Paul, 
Minn., praying for the adoption of amendment to income-tax 
law permitting reductions from gross income of contributions 
to charitable institutions, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Weston, 
Oreg., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOLLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Dur- 
ham and of Milford, in the State of New Hampshire, praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the congregation of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Sycamore, Ill., praying - 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. * 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I wish to give notice that as soon 
as the routine morning business is concluded I shall call up 
Senate bill 1533, known as the migratory-bird bill. ? 


LABOR PERILS, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am in receipt of information 
chiefly by correspondence from different parts of the far West 
calling attention to a situation which is sufficiently grave both 
in its present condition and in its menace to some of our vital 
industries to justify me in calling the attention of the Senate 
and of the public to it. 

The subject is tersely and graphically presented by a letter 
from Nevada, which I received yesterday afternoon and which 
I will read, omitting the names of the writer and of certain 
individuals which appear in the body of the letter, It is dated 
the 22d day of June, 1917, and is addressed to myself: 

For the past several weeks the I. W. W. has been getting very active 
in the West, starting first In Arizona, and now their activities seem to 
be concentrated upon Butte. Yesterday a number of Austrians who 
> ach yas with that organization walked out at Bly, and I under- 

nd there is likely to be trouble there. It seems they have been at- 
tempting to close down the mines and stop the production of materials 
that would be necessary to conduct the war. . 

A radical I. W. W. who was one of the instigators of the Goldfield 
trouble in d Gare has recently come into this State from~—Arizona, 
going to Goldfield, then to Tonapah, and winding up in Ely. The 
also have sent a number of other agitators to our Nevada camps an 
have attempted vigorousiy to organize the I. W. „ in each and every 
one of them. They are sending out the vilest kind of literature, show- 

that they are not in accord with the Government or with war 


in; 
. 2 that they are against conscription and war in general. Tug 
are extending their influences as far as possible to the Austrian an 


German sympathizers, as well as trying to get 
and disgruntled members as they can. Sronapah and Goldfield are co- 
operating in this matter and frankly we 

~ We are 1 a mine in Arizona the Montana Mines Co., 
located at „ and there we are pete y, Bara on difficulty in secur- 
ing labor oa account of the Mexicans not able to cross the line. 
We are likewise 


in as many ignorant 


is impossible to get them on this side; co en we 
there. 
The I. their at 


possible 
— tators are doing 8 in power 
Seattle to mt the farmers from securing la to put up their 
ero; and are doing the same in California, where a great deal 
of the fruit and vegetable crop will spoll on account of the shortage 


of labor, as well as the sh of cans for —— purposes. 
E thought that you shonld apprised of this situation, which is 


really ing acute, as it may be possible for you in some manner 
to afford us some relief in these matters. 

This letter, Mr. President, comes from a very thoughtful gen- 
tleman, a conservative business and mining man, who is not 
given to hysteria or easily stampeded by any unexpected situa- 
tion. 

There are large industrial difficulties and very serious ones 
in the mines at Butte, in Utah, in Arizona, and, to some degree, 
in my own State, and in each instance the prime cause of the 
trouble seems to be identical. It proceeds from the activities 
of an organization that is a libel upon labor unions and whose 
professed doctrines are murder, anarchy, and the destruction 
of modern society. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that they are operating with 
the active sympathy, if not under the express direction, of in- 
fluences in this country devoted to the cause of our enemies 
and serving them to the best of their ability. 

There can be no question. about the effect upon this war of the 
protracted suspension of work in our mines and smelters, those 
great institutions from which come the raw material of modern 
warfare, and without which no nation, and, least of all, ours, 
can play its part in the great drama now in progress. 

_Mr. President, I think that the attention of the press, of the 
governors of our States, of the Department of Justice, and of 
the other departments of the Government should be riveted to 
the grave peril which this condition involves. To what extent 
investigations have gone or are going, whether this conspiracy, 
as I believe it is, is being unearthed or will be unearthed, I 
am not informed. In my judgment here is presented a situation 
that demands immediate summary and radical treatment. Half- 
way measures may accomplish little. We might just as well 
attempt to compromise with a nest of rattlesnakes as with the 
leaders of this anarchistic organization, who flourish most when 
society is most disturbed. I hope that the Government will 
mobilize all its agencies, if it has not already done so, and put 
an end to these conspiracies, that there may not be war and 
destruction behind our backs, no such cause of disintegration in 
our rear, while we ure discharging our duty to ourselves and 
our allies on the front. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill ( S. 2434) au- 
thorizing the counties of Cass and Itasca, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Mississsippi River between said counties, and 
I submit a report (No. 72) thereon. I ask for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 2524) for the relief of Isaac C. Johnson, jr.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 2525) granting a pension to Daniel Stabler; to the 
Committee on Pensions. è 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2526) to prohibit interstate commerce in beverage 
liquors containing alcohol ; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 
A bill (S. 2527) authorizing the appointment of chaplains at 
large Bags the United States Army ; to the Committee on Military 
Affa 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask leave to introduce a joint resolution, 
and I wish to make a very brief statement in connection with it. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) providing for the creation 
— — commission on aerial navigation was read twice by its 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, England is said to be plan- 
ning a permanent peace air service, with a personnel of 160,000 
officers and men, which is larger than the United States Navy 
at full war strength. 

It has been recently reported upon reliable authority that 
France has appointed a commission for the purpose of deter- 
mining the commercial opportunities of aircraft in spite of the 
fact that she is sald to be “exhausted” in the defense of her 
western front against invasion by Germany. 

Germany is said to be perfecting arrangements for aerial 
commercial service to operate between Berlin and various 
points of the German Empire, and a few days ago it was re- 
ported in a public address that rules and regulations and tariff 
rates had been adopted and promulgated, and it is claimed that 
perishable foods are transported by means of dirigibles in Ger- 
many at the present time. 

The Italian Government has also just given permission for 
the establishment of daily aerial mail service betwee Rome and 
5 with postage at the Italian equlvalent of 5 cents per 

er. 

I desire to say that Representative Hurnxnr, of New York, 
— eres in the House of Representatives a measure simi- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1786) for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. ; 


AMENDMENTS TO PENDING BILE. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
pronar and fuel, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food products and fuel, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1816) to amend 
the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Newianps, Mr. Rosrnson, and Mr. Cummins conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

NEWS-PRINT PAPER INQUIRY. 

Mr.-REED. Mr. President, I desire to call up Senate resolu- 
tion No. 95, which was submitted by me on yesterday. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over under the rule from a previous day, 
which will be read, 

The Secretary proceeded to read Senate resolution 95. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask that the further read- 
ing of the resolution may be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution has been once read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the resolution 
ought to be read at length. I am somewhat interested in the 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
requests the reading of the resolution, and the reading will 
be resumed by the Secretary. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the reso- 
lution, which is as follows: 
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Whereas pursuant to the resolution the United States Senate of April 
24, 1916, the Federal Trade Commission began the investigation of 
the combination existing among the manufacturers of news print 


per; and 
Whereas two reports have been made to the Senate by said commission, 


dated, respectively, March 3, 1917, and June 13, 1917; and 
Whereas said commission finds as a fact and reports that there exists 
a combination of paper manufacturers which extorts unreasonable 
rices, and that by reason of said combination free competition has 
n restricted, and that within the past year prices have been ad- 
vanced to large consumers as much as $ per ton, and to small 
consumers in some cases as much as $180 per ton; and 
Whereas said commission has reported that by concerted action said 
combination of manufacturers bas discouraged the production of 
print paper, and has arbitrarily divided customers and territories 
among themselves and thus limited and controlled competition; and 
Whereas said co on has further found and reported that be- 


mmissi 
cause of said unfair and illegal practices, small publishers have 


already been driven out of business, that more are likely to suffer 
the same fate, that large publishers will be finan ruined, and 
other rendered unable to make any profits from their legitimate 
business ventures; and 

Whereas all of said acts and practices are in violation of the laws 
of the United States prohibiting monopolies, restraints of trade, 
unfair 2 and so forth; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States is a large consumer of 
news-print paper, and as such is the victim of the illegal combina- 
tion, practices, and extortions aforesaid; and 

Whereas the Federal Trade Commission in ‘its report of June 13, 1917, 
expressly states that “the efforts of the commission to restore com- 
petitive conditions have failed,” and the said illegal and oppressive 
practices are being continued: Now, therefore, be it 


and corporations aforesaid appropriate orders commanding em to 
desist from the said Illegal and unfair practices to the end that the 
same shall be discontinued, and if not, that appropriate proceedings 
* be had in the courts of the United States to enforce said orders 
of the commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, while I do not intend to 
oppose the passage of this resolution, I do not desire to be under- 
stood as concurring in all of the recitals of facts which are con- 
tained in its preamble. The resolution contains a somewhat 
lengthy preamble, reciting in part the history of the proceedings 
of the Federal Trade Commission relating to the news-print 
paper industry. It is a fact, in my judgment—and I think the 
investigation before the Federal Trade Commission justifies 
that conclusion—that a number of persons and corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of news-print paper in the United 
States have so conducted their business as to violate the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act and to cause an enormous increase in the 
price of this very useful and, indeed, indispensable commodity. 

I am of the opinion that the proceedings before the Federal 
Trade Commission have been very prompt and meritorious in 
so far as they have occurred. I do not think the Federal 
Trade Commission has been negligent in any particular in prose- 
cuting this subject. Last fall an investigation of about 80 manu- 
facturing plants engaged in the production of news-print paper 
in the United States and Canada was entered upon by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. That investigation was very thorough. 
The informatign which the Trade Commission obtained was 
turned over to the Department of Justice. Before indictments 
were returned, however, a proposition was made to the com- 
mission that an arrangement be effected by which the price to 
be charged for news-print paper might be arbitrated, and the 
Federal Trade Commission, if my memory serves me correctly, 
suggested an arrangement whereby a charge of $2.50 a hundred 
might be made. That price was very much less than the price 
that was then being charged for print paper, and very much 
less than is now being charged. 

Subsequent to this arrangement, which was somewhat tenta- 
tive, indictments against a number of gentlemen engaged in the 
industry were returned in the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York, the date of the return 
of the indictments being April 12, 1917. The indictments 
charged the defendants with conspiracy in restraint of trade 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act. After the indictments were 
returned and the Department of Justice was proceeding upon 
the evidence obtained by the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation to prosecute the defendants, the defendants re- 
scinded the tentative agreement that had been theretofore made 
to the effect that the price of news-print paper might be arbi- 
trated by the Federal Trade Commission, insisting that it was 
not fair for the Government agents to regulate the price of 
news-print paper, and at the same time pursue the matter by 
indictment. 

It is the purpose of the Government—both of the Federal 
Trade Commission and of the Department of Justice, so far as 
I am advised—to prosecute these indictments to final judgment. 
Some 10 days ago a complaint was filed by Mr. Frank Walsh, 
an attorney representing Mr. W. R. Hearst and other large con- 
sumers of news-print paper, asking that the commission exer- 
cize its alleged power to issue an order against these defendants 
to cease and desist. 


Upon the filing of that complaint the commission, I am ad- 
vised, took up the matter with the Department of Justice with 
a view to determining whether, if a hearing was had upon the 
complaint and the order issued and the parties themselves were 
sworn, as would probably be necessary, immunity would result. 
That matter has not yet been finally determined. I apprehend 
that when the response is made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to the inquiry contained in the resolution, it will disclose 
that the failure to issue the order to cease and desist, or the delay 
in issuing it, is due to the fact that the commission anticipated 
that such proceeding might result in immunity to the defendants 
who have already been indicted, and who are now being prose- 
cuted in the Federal court in New York. 

If there is contained in this resolution the implication that 
the Federal Trade Commission has neglected its duty in not 
issuing such an order, under the circumstances as I have briefly 
narrated them, I wish to say that, in my judgment, that implica- 
tion is unjustified and unfounded. The commission has recom- 
mended that the Federal Government take over substantially 
the news-print manufacturing industry and operate it during 
the continuarce of the war. Other remedies have been sug- 
gested. At the instance of some students on the subject, I in- 
troduced a bill some weeks ago authorizing the Federal Trade 
Commission to fix a maximum price to be charged for news- 
print paper, and declaring that commodity to be affected with 
a public service and to be a public utility. Of course, the ques- 
tion as to whether or not news-print paper is a public utility 
is one that can not be precluded by mere legislative determina- 
tion or resolution, The legislature may express its opinion 
that any commodity is a public utility, and, as I understand the 
legal aspect of the matter, the courts may give consideration to 
that declaration, but can not be precluded from determining 
that it is not a public utility. 

The Federal Trade Commission, however, has recommended 
that, as a remedy of practical value to more than 20,000 small 
publishers in the United States, the Government take over this 
business and operate it for the present and for the immediate 
future. Such recommendation—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment. Such recommendation is 
very strongly opposed by some of the largest consumers of news- 
print paper. It is, however, according to the best information 
that I have, very strongly approved by some of the small con- 
sumers who are being charged the most exorbitant prices 
imaginable. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I now interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield now to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just at that point I want, 
if I may, to suggest a correction of the thought the Senator has 
expressed, and it is quite a general error that people fall into. 
I think the Senator will see readily the distinction which the 
Trade Commission draws between a proposition to take over 
these plants and operate them by the Government and their 
real view, which is that they shall be operated on Government 
account. There is quite a distinction between taking hold of 
these plants and operating them by the Government, and seeing 
that they are operated on Government account. 

Now, the recommendation the commission make is that the 
plants be operated on Government account, under the supervi- 
sion of some agency of the Government, and particularly an 
agency which will have control of the distribution of the product. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the statement of fact made 
by the Senator from Florida is entirely correct; but I appre- - 
hend that there is little distinction in legal principle, and, as a 
matter of legal analysis, I do not think the distinction is of far- 
reaching importance. The operation of these industries upon 
Government acceount, while quite different, in fact, from the 
Government taking over the industries and either owning them 
or operating them, is in legal contemplation not very different. 
, The point that I want to make, however, is that the commis- 
sion has not been inefficient ; that it has not been negligent in the 
discharge of its duties; and that the delay in issuing the order 
to cease and desist, or their failure up to the present to issue 
that order, probably grows out of the fact that it is feared 
immunity will result if such a proceeding is taken. 

Mr, President, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just a word. Let it be noticed, 
first, that every recitation of fact contained in the resolution is 
taken from the reports of the Federal Trade Commission: There 
is scarce a variation in the language. The substance of all that 
appears in the resolutions touching the operations of the manu- 
facturers of print paper is found in the reports of the com- 
mission. ] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. REED, I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 
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My fear is that the Federal Trade Commission will think, 
from the passage of this resolution, that it is the opinion of the 
Senate that they should proceed by injunction to prevent the 
further commission of crime. Now, that is just the distinction 
between the Sherman Antitrust Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission act, which was merely intended to be supple- 
mentary to the Sherman Antitrust Act and to prevent com- 
pleting restraints of trade. 

I make these observations. They contain my views of the 
distinction between the two statutes. I am well aware that 
they do not express the views of some Senators, but I wanted 
to make them, so that the Federal Trade Commission will know 
that there are some Senators who believe that since they have 
uncovered a crime gnd called it to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice they have nothing further to do with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact, which he has perhaps overlooked, that a motion has 
been made to refer the resolution to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion has not been made. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. ~ 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 1553. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the title of the bill be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1553) to give effect to the conven- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds concluded at Washington August 16, 
1916, and for other p 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask whether 
the morning business is closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not desire to delay this bill. 11 am wholly 
in favor of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1553) to give 
effect to the convention between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded at Wash- 
ington August 16, 1916, and for other purposes, which was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act shall be known by the short title 
of the “ migratory bird treaty act. 

Sec. 2. That unless and except as permitted by ogee my as 
hereinafter provided, it shall be unlawful to hunt, take, seh, oer t 
attempt to take, capture, or kill, possess, offer foz arag er — 


purchase, purchase, deliver for shipment, cma 
deliver for transportation, transport, cause to be nota ones or 
cause to be ed by any means whatever, receive ge shipment, trans- 


portation or carria; export, at any time er in any manner, any 
migratory b'rd, me — — in’ the terms of the convention 
United States and Great Britain for the re of ees oe 
concluded August 16, 1916, or any part, nest, 2 of any su 

Sec. 3. That subject to the provisions and in o: NN 
purposes of the convention, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
— directed, from time to time, having due 3 — to the zones of 

rature and to the distribution, abundance, economic valne, — 
A and times and lines of m tory flight of such birds, to de- 


furan when, to what extent, if at all, an what m it is 
compatible with the terms of the convention to a sa hun 

capture, killing, possession, sale, a, oF any shipme: 89 
carriage, or export of any such bird, or tive par . or or egg thereof, 

and to adopt suitable regulations 8 

in accordance with such determinatio: ons, po em tions s become 


effective when approved by the President. 
Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful to ship, 3 or 8 Dy an 
means whatever, from one State, Territory, or ct to 
another te N District, or — . — or 9 a an 
try, an or any pa nest, or egg reof, cap’ ote 
pri ped. trae sported, or carried at zor time sc gen Pl * pa 
the Bente, Secon or District in which it was captured 
taken, or from whieh it was shipped, 3 or 3 
be unlawful to EOE — — 3 or any A, eh t, n. 
tured, kill taken, fe ge transpo or carried contra 
laws of any Province’ of the Domision a Canada in 
was captured, killed, or taken, or from which it was shipped, 
ported, or carried. 
File 5. That eg of the Department of Agriculture authorized 
the Secretary 8 eee to enforce the provisions of this act 
eit with respect: th red 
‘on marshals pec 
Any such employees shall have authori 
search any place other than a dwelling, and, 
any dwelling, if he shall have reason to 
therein an On tan ony EES — 
en, ship; Spo 
possessed, contrary to the provisions of this 
made pursuant Jud 


th warrant, to search 
that there is concealed 
thereof, which has been 
— carried, or helen in is 
act or any 
of the courts established 
Jnited States commissioners 
thin their respective jurisdictions, . proper oath or affirma- 
in all such cases. All 
thereof, captured, killed, taken, 


thereto. 
under ae laws of the United States and 
may, W! 
tion showing porig cause, issue warrants 
birds, or parts, nests, or eggs 


or of any regni carried, or possessed contrary to the provisos of this aet 
e 


any regulations made pursuant reto shall, when found, 

apace any such employee, or by any marshal or deputy marshal, 
and, upo ction of the offender or upon ment of a court of the 
United £ States that 


the same were captured, killed, taken, shipped, 
carri or d contra to the provistons of this 
act or of any regu 
the United States 
jurisdiction. 


possesse 
ulation made pursuant thereto, shall be forfeited to 
and — 
Sec. 6. That any person, association, partnership, or co 


of as directed’ by the court having 

tion who 

shall violate en Mp of the en ‘of said convention or of this act, or 
who shall fail to comply with any regulation mede pursuant 
to this act, shall xe deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall 77... actly VE IRRE Bae 

more than six months, or both, 

SBC. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
several States and Territories from making or ons. laws or regu- 
lations not inconsistent with the e provisions of sald convention or of 


n seasons for such birds 
n accordance with section 


e furthe: 
Sach laws or regulations do no extend the o 
bp ge m gata approved by the President 


patie 
purchased, “anlpped, and 


which the 
or in or 


8xc. 9. balances of any sums al priat 
me agricultural ap appro nas ag poi the mang oe 55 ana “918, 
‘orcing the = 5 e approved Mare relating 
to the ection 572 game and insectivorees birds, are hereby 
reapproprlated and made tole until 3 for the expenses of 
‘carrying into effect the provisions of this act and regulations made 
t Laird including the * of such caged Benet and the employ- 
ment of such persons means, Agriculture may 
„ in the of Washington and elsewhere, 8 
5 ties in 
5 10. 


E 
any use, sentence, paragra 
shall, By any — * be adjudged by any ron drs, competent jurisdic- 
tion to be invalid, s judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder 9 — — be confined in’ fts operation to the 
clause, sentence, . part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment Lee: have been rendered. 

Src. 11. t cts or parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 


visions of this act here! 

Szo. 12. this net 1 effective immediately upon its 
passage and 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I regret very much that this bill 
is brought forward at this time. I had understood that the 
legislation of this session was to be confined to war measures 
and that nothing was to be done to interfere with the consum- 
mation of that kind of legislation. I do not know whether it is 
claimed that the prevention of the shooting of birds out of 
season is a war measure or not, but I hardly think it will be 
claimed that this bill is strictly a preparedness bill. We have a 
great deal of work to do. Wehave measures pressing upon us 
for attention that involve the entire business of the United 
States. I hope this bill will not be pressed this morning. Un- 
doubtedly it deserves serious consideration, a consideration 
that it is not going to receive if it is passed this morning, 

Let me call attention to just one thing in it. Regardless of 
whether you shall have game preservation or not, regardless of 
whether you are in favor of absolutely prohibiting the killing 
of game anywhere under any circumstances or not, there arises 
this question, and I challenge the attention of Senators to it. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Idaho will pardon me, I 
111717. Sh NA Ube csc OE 

l A 1 
secretary Gt Aerteuiire to enforce the provisions of this acts? 

Which, of course, might mean every member of the Agricul- 
tural Department force— 
shall, with et i penn haye the same powers as are conferred by 
law on marsh: h respect to executing the laws of the United States. 
Any such . shall have authority, without warrant, to search 
— pua oa tban a ng, and, with warrant, to search any dwell- 


all bave reason to ‘suspect that there is concealed therein 
thereof, which has been captured, 


or part, n or 
nS — or carried, or which is possessed 
OOE to the — — this act or of any regulation made pur- 
Under that any one of the thousands of men employed by the 
Agricultural Department could be authorized by a mere order 
of the Secretary to act as marshal, and thereupon without a 
warrant, without the affidavit of any person, without any of 
those proceedings that have always attached themselves to 
search warrants, this gentleman can enter any man’s premises 
except his home on mere suspicion at any time of the day or 
night. That certainly is entitled to some consideration. 


or part of this act 


e protection of migratory birds, and neces- _ 


may be in it I do not know. 
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Mr. BORAH. It would be in the hands of the court, I should 
think. 72 

Mr. REED. I see the Senator from Idaho has risen. I do 
not know whether he wants to ask me a question or make a 
comment. 

Mr. BORAH. I was looking for the section from which -the 
Senator was reading. From what section was he reading? 

Mr. REED, I read from section 5, on page 3. 

Mr. President, I undertake to say that even in these times it 
would be held that that would be an unreasonable search and 
seizure. I have not read the rest of the bill. I just started 
to read it and got along that far. What other enormities there 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like some one who is supporting this 
measure to explain upon what theory section 5 was constructed. 
er first glance it seems to me to be a very extraordinary propo- 

tion. 

Mr. LODGE. As to the powers? 

Mr. BORAH. Les. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the powers are granted under the game 
laws of every State. ; 

Mr. BORAH. I read: 

Any such employees shall have authority, without warrant, to search 
any place other than a dwelling. 

Mr. LODGE. The game wardens and their employees have 
that right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Unquestionably they could in some of the 
New England States. They have in all States 

Mr. REED. I can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. The power is granted in nearly all the States 
of the Union by State laws. 

Mr. BORAH. Has it ever been tested? 

Mr. McLEAN. It has never been disputed that I know, I 
have no particular knowledge of a case tested. 

Mr. BORAH. Under the provisions of our Constitution, if I 
may be permitted to refer to it still, how can a man enter 
private premises without a. warrant and make a search for 
goods or property? If you can make a law authorizing search 
and seizure without warrant for this class of articles, you can 
for any or all other goods or things. y 

Mr. McLEAN. It is not proposed that he shall enter the 
house. l f 

Mr. BORAH. I know that; but the Constitution is not con- 
fined to the house if it has any application at all, 

Mr. McLEAN. It is practically the same provision that you 
will find in most of the States for the enforcement of game 
laws. You could not enforce it, without some such provision, 
and the wardens would be appointed as deputy marshals are 
now appointed by the marshals under the Federal law. There 
is nothing revolutionary about it. 

I will say that I am very much in favor of this proposed law. 
It was drawn by the solicitor in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. BORAH. So was the food bill, as I understand, which 
we had before us a day or two ago. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator speak louder? We are 
unable to hear on this side. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is a private conversation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Con- 
necticut if this is a war measure? 

Mr. McLEAN. 
say to the Senator from North Carolina that if it is not dis- 
posed of in any other way I shall offer it as an amendment to 
the pending bill, because, if there is anything in statistics, I 
can demonstrate that the operation of this proposed law will 
tend to conserve the food of the country to quite as liberal an 
extent as anything that is contained in the pending bill. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Missouri will permit me, 
so far as the general purpose of it is concerned, I have no doubt 
it is a good purpose to be served, a good object to be obtained. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator let me interrupt him 
there? This is something more than a food-conservation bill. 
It is an act of Congress to carry into effect a treaty which we 
made with Great Britain, and we are under every obligation to 
carry that treaty into effect. It should have been done at the 
last session of Congress, and it would have been done if it had 
not been for the opposition of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED]. He opposed the bill then just as strenuously as he op- 


poses it now, although the provision permitting the search of 
premises without warrant had been eliminated for the purpose 
of avoiding his opposition. 


It is a food-conservation measure; and I will ; 


Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I want to say 
that the failure to carry out treaties we have made is little short 
of an act of bad faith. I do not think that this is the time 
of nalts gly when we want to fail to carry out our treaty agree- 
men 

Mr. REED. Permit me to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a question. Surely the Senator does not mean to be un- 
derstood as saying that we will violate our treaty with England 
if we do not pass a law authorizing a man who is not even a 
peace officer to invade the premises of a citizen without a war- 
rant? There is no obligation of that kind f 

Mr. LODGE. That is a detail of the bill. I think it is sound, 
and it is the only way to enforce it. It is done in every State. 
I do not care to discuss that detail. My point is that a failure 
to legislate is a failure to carry out a treaty we have made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I may be permitted to say that 
no doubt we ought to carry out our treaties. I think, however, 
it is but proper to say that we ought to carry them out in har- 
mony with the fundamental principles of our Government. I 
am not opposing this proposition so far as its fundamentals are 
concerned. I have no doubt we have a duty to perform in regard 
to it. But I want to ask the Senator in all seriousness if living 
in a State where 80-per cent of the territory was under the 
domination of the National Government would he care to add 
the power to the representatives of a particular department in 
Washington to go there and search their private premises with- 
out warrant or without any authority of law whatever except a 
general act of Congress? It becomes a very serious matter 
when it relates to the territory of-a State about 20 per cent of 
which only is left for the citizen now. I want at least to hear 
those who believe or think they have any reason to believe that 
this particular clause is constitutional. G 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, there is no question in my 
mind as to the constitutionality of this law. The section to 
which our attention has just been called in regard to search 
and seizure undoubtedly follows the language used in most of 
the States. If it is desirable to limit the privilege to buildings 
adjacent to homes or adjacent buildings, it might be considered. 

But I wish to call the attention of the Senate to this point. I 
thought the Senate understood that this bill is here in direct 
response to a request contained in a resolution passed by the 
Senate four years ago and it was due to the desire of the Senate 
that this treaty was negotiated with Great Britain. 

I have here a letter which appears in the report of the com- 
mittee, signed by the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, addressed 
to Mr. Flood, the-chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives. I will take this opportunity 
to read it into the Rxconb. It is very brief. 

X DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 25, 1917. 
Hon, Hexry D. FLOOD, 


Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: While it is not customary for the Department of State to pre- 
sent to committees of Congress, unsought by the committees, its views ~ 
on bills pending before the committees and emanating from other de- 
partments of the Government, still, in view of the fact that the von- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain for the protection 
of migratory birds, 1 by the President on December 8, 1916, 
was negotiated by the department and that the United States Is obli: 
gated by the convention to enact the “necessary measures for insuring 
the execution of the convention,” I have the honor to make known to 
your committee the interest which the Department of State takes in 
the passage during the present session of Congress of the bill H. R. 
20080, now before your committee, to give effect to the convention 
mentioned. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, ROBERT LANSING, 

That, was at the last session of Congress. This bill was intro- 
duced early in this session and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and reported oùt. I can say that those espe- 
cially interested in this law in the Dominion of Canada are 
already wondering whether our request for this treaty was 
genuine or not, and it is due to the fact of the apparently un- 
necessary delay in keeping our faith in this matter. 

As I have said, the proposed law was drawn with great care. 
There must be some provision whereby the Department of Agri- 
culture can appoint an agent to apprehend and detect offenders, 
If I could take the time of the Senate—if I desired to do so—in 
relating the history of the inability of the Government to enforce 
the law which is now on the statute books because of the 
faet 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will permit me, what objection 
can there be of having the issuance of a warrant before search 
and seizure? It is not difficult at all; my observation leads me 
to believe that it is a very easy matter for the representatives 
of the different departments to swear out warrants. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The Senator knows as well as I do the diffi- 
culty of authorizing an officer to carry around a bunch ef John 
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Doe and Richard Roe warrants in his pockets and giving him 
the right to search on suspicion provided you protect his dwell- 


ing. : 

Mr. BORAH. There is a vast difference, because when a man 
makes an oath he is responsible in a certain way, and if he 
proceeds’ recklessly and in of facts or without any 
real reason there is a way to get at it, and it makes him more 
modest and moderate in his search when there is no reason for 
a search, gree 

Would the Senator object to using American language here 
instead of the language of czars and emperors? It says here, 
“if he shall have reason to suspect.“ Why not insert, have 
reason to believe,” at least. 

Mr. McLEAN. . I have no objection to that amendment what- 
ever. I think, on the whole, it is an improvement. 

Mr. BORAH. I move, on page 8, line 17, to strike out the 
word “suspect” and insert the word “ believe.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator in 
all seriousness if he would not consider the proposition of hav- 
ing the issuance of a warrant in all these instances. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think it helps the situation from the 
point of view of the Senator from Idaho. If the law is to be 
enforced at all, these agents must have some power of search 
without’a warrant. It seems to me that the Senator’s objection 
has little force from his own point of view. 

Mr. BORAH. On the other hand, the Senator takes into con- 
sideration not at all the convenience or the privacy of the citi- 
zen as against bad-faith annoyance, annoyance in bad faith as 
it takes place in the Western States, as we know by reason of 
our association and close association with representatives of 
these departments constantly. It is that class of men who ride 
roughshod and imperiously over the rights of private citizens 
simply because they are armed with some color of authority 
from Congress. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator also knows the history of the law 
which we have now on the statute books has demonstrated that 
unless the Government has this power the agents ‘appointed by 
the Agricultural Department can not enforce the law, because 
there are in some of the Western States associations formed 
with plenty of money for the express purpose of violating the 
law. Their purposes are published in the press; the names of 
the persons who propose to defy the law are published in the 


Mr. BORAH. There is no trouble for the man to get a warrant. 

Mr. McLEAN. It would not be as to the leaders, but these 
people employ others to furnish ducks and birds to the market. 
The identity of those persons could not be ascertained and they 
could not be apprehended unless the officer can search and seize. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator takes into consideration perhaps 
1 per cent of the citizens of the Western States. I doubt very 
much if there is any real foundation for any of that suspicion. 

Mr. McLEAN. I would like to read 

Mr. BORAH. You can read anything these days. I have the 
good fortune to live in one of the Western States. In any event, 
it covers perhaps 1 or 2 per cent of the people of those States. 
The other 98 per cent I am interested in, and I know from ob- 
servation and from experience the constant annoyance it is to 
the people to have an intrusion from the personal representatives 
of the Forestry Department and then from the Agricultural De- 
partment, and so forth and so on. I do not want to turn a man 
loose recklessly to invade the premises of every settler and every 
farmer and every ranchman whom he may “suspect” to be act- 
ing in violation of the law. 

Mr. McLEAN, I do not know a case where a person inclined 
to obey the law has been troubled. 

Mr. BORAH. I know many of them. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think 99 per cent of the people of the Sena- 
tor's State would obey the law. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not think the Senator need concern him- 
self about his own people, because I understand they are law- 
abiding citizens. It would not interfere with anyone who would 
obey the law for the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint an 
agent under this bill to apprehend those who violate the law. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I have some knowledge as to what these 
representatives of the department sometimes do. 

Mr. McLEAN. Not under this law. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think there is any difference, so far as 
the representatives of the department are concerned, in the 
elemental character of the gentleman whom they send out. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it is hardly fair for the Senator from 
Idaho to attribute all the sins that haye been committed in his 


State under different legislation and under entirely different 


conditions and circumstances to this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it is not that, Mr. President; but I am 
attributing it to the bureaucratic spirit which dominates those 
States by reason of the fact that so much of their territory is 
under their control, and I do not want it enlarged in a reckless 
way. If the Senator will insert the language “ upon the issuance 
further about this section. I am in favor of the general objects 
of a warrant,” so far as I am concerned, I shall say nothing 
of the bill. and I realize that we should carry out the treaty; 
but to simply say to these representatives of the department, 
“You go and arrest and interfere with anyone whom you 
suspect,” without any responsibility back of them, is to give 
them a power to annoy every citizen, it does not make any differ- 
ence how well and how earnestly he obeys the law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Idaho understand that 
under section 3 of this bill the Department of Agriculture would 
have authority to prescribe rules and regulations under which 
they might punish an individual for hunting within his own 
State? In other words, is it the understanding of the Senator 
from Idaho that before a man could hunt or capture or kill or 
be in the possession of any game within his own State he would 
have to obtain a license from some authority, to be determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. BORAH. I was discussing section 5, I will say to the 
Senator. I have not very closely observed section 3. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator from Idaho to be dis- 
cussing another section of the bill; but, as I understood the 
Senator, if the objections to the section which he was discussing 
were obviated by the amendment to which he referred, he would 
have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps I should have said that my objections 
would then be removed as to section 5, which I was discussing 
at the time. i 

Mr. KING. May I direct my inquiry to the Senator from 
Connecticut? 


Mr, McLEAN. If I understand the Senator correctly, the 
provision to which he objects is substantially a copy of the law 
as it now is. The Secretary of Agriculture. as the Senator 
probably knows, establishes zones, and for those zones he pro- 
vides regulations, taking into consideration the seasonal flight 
of birds. I do not know whether or not the Senator is familiar 
with the law as it exists to-day. 

Mr. KING. Is it the understanding of the Senator from 
Connecticut that a person upon some of the public domain in the 
Western States and Western Territories would be unable to do 
any hunting whatever until he got a permit from the Secretary 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, no. This does not propose to change the 
existing law in that respect. I think in some 36 States of the 
Union to-day the State law conforms to the Federal law. At 
present if the State law requires you to take out a license you 
have to take out a license under that law. This statute does not 
affect that question at all. 

Mr. KING. As I read this bill, I obtain the idea that before 
a person could hunt he had to obtain a license from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. ` 

Mr. McLEAN. There is nothing in this bill to that effect. 

Mr. KING. Well, but he would have to conform to regula- 
tions which would be prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and if he violated the law, if he hunted out of season, of 
course he would have to respond to it just as he would under 
the State law. 

Mr. McLEAN. If he violated the law, if he hunted out of 
season, of course he would have to respond to it just as he 
would under the State law. 


Mr. KING. But does not the Senator from Connecticut un- 


derstand that under this bill the Secretary of Agriculture would 
have the authority to prescribe regulations, to be approved by 
the President, and that if some person hunted in violation of 
those regulations which had been prescribed by the Secretary 
uf Agriculture he would be subject to fine and to the pains and 
penalties prescribed by this bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is quite right. y 

Mr. KING. So that the Federal Government, then, would 
in a way prescribe licenses, regulations, and rules under which 
a person might hunt? 

Mr. McLEAN. This proposed law has nothing whatever to 
do with licenses, I will say to the Senator. This has been the 


law in the Senator’s own State since March 4, 1912. 
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‘Mr. KING. I understand that it is the law in my State that 
in order to hunt one must obtain a license of the State au- 
thorities. 

Mr. MeLEAN. 
license. 

Mr. KING. I understand the contention of the Senator, but 
the purpose of the Senator is to perpetuate whatever statute 
may exist and to give to the Federal Government the power to 
determine who shall hunt within a State and to prescribe pains 
and penalties if the person shall violate the regulations that are 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The law would not be of much value if it did 
not do that. 

Mr. KING. Well, it seems to me, Mr. President, that a 
measure of that kind is a usurpation of the powers of the 
State. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to offer an amendment, to see if the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] or the Senator who 
is in charge of the bill [Mr. SxIrH of Arizona] will not accept it. 
On page 3, line 15, I move to strike out the word “ without” 
and to insert in lieu the word “upon”; after the word “ war- 
rant” to insert the words “duly issued”; then, in line 16, to 
strike out the words “ other than” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “including”; and to strike out, in line 16, the words 
“with warrant, to search any dwelling,” so that the section at 
that point would read: 

Any such employees shall have authority, upon warrant duly issued, 


to search any place, including a dwelling, and if he shall have reason 
to believe that there is con ed therein any bird— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secrerany. It is proposed to change the phraseology of 
the bill on page 8, in lines 14, 15, and 16, so that it will read: 

Any such Maen At shall kaye authority, upon warrant duly issued, 
to search any place, including a dwelling, and if he shall have reason to 
believe that there is concealed therein any bird, or any part, nest, or 
egg thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax]. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] from the floor, but I desire 
to suggest to him, being particularly anxious to conserve bird 
life in so far as I can, that, in my judgment, it is an absolute 
physical impossibility for a game warden to go back probably 
50 or 100 miles to get a warrant when he sees game in the pos- 
session of people. They may say, “The game is not mine,” al- 
though dozens of ducks may be lying dead which have been shot 
in violation of law. ' 

Mr. BORAH. All such a person would have to do to ayoid 
this law would be to put the slaughtered game in his house. 
Then the warden would have to go back for a warrant. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If he can get somebody to guard that 
house until he gets back, he can do that. 

Mr. BORAH. He could do just the same with reference to 
the other proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. How can the game warden possibly 
get a warrant before the game itself is transported? While the 
warden has gone to procure a warrant those who have been 
carrying on this nefarious business may haye gone to the four 
corners of the earth. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand the logic of the Senator’s 
contention. All they would have to do in order to conceal 
themselves and the property which was sought to be conserved 
would be to put it in their houses. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. But the duck hunter is not a man 
who has his residence where he hunts. Such a one is as much 
in favor of preserving these birds as we are. This law is aimed 
at the professional pothunter. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as the duck hunter is concerned, it is 
never difficult to get him. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. 
to any kind of game. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I may interrupt, I desire to 
make this Suggestion 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] 
expected to address the Senate this morning on the pending 
measure; that is, on the unfinished business. 

Mr. BORAH. On this measure? 


But it has been the Federal law requires no 


I do not refer alone to ducks, but 


Mr, REED. No; on the unfinished business. This matter is 
brought up here in the morning hour with an attempt to put it 
through without any consideration. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me right here, it seems to be the evident purpose to pro- 
long the discussion until 2 o’clock, so that no vote may- be had 
on this bill to-day. That being the purpose, I think, so far as 
I am concerned, it will be useless to delay the consideration of 
the food-control bill until that hour; and, if that is the set pur- 
pose of Senators, there is no use of the pending bill occupying 
further the attention of the Senate at this time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am not alluding to the Senator 
from Idaho, : > 

Mr. BORAH. I trust the Senator from Arizona does not in- 
timate that my amendment is offered in bad faith. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona.. Not at all; on the contrary, I have 
said that I was not alluding to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] is entitled to the floor. Senators who desire to interrupt 
. on the floor must address the Chair, and get permis- 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I did address the Chair, as loud as 
the condition of my voice would permit, before I made the sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Missouri. I am sorry the Chair did 
not understand me; but I make no complaint as to that. I sim- 
ply wanted to suggest to the Senator from Idaho that I had no 
reference to him in the allusion that I made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. : 

Mr. REED, The Senator from Arizona has very plainly 
stated that I am trying to filibuster this bill over until 2 o'clock. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No; I did not use any such words. 

Mr. REED. No; but very clearly the Senator expressed the 
idea that that was the purpose; and he very carefully excepted 
the Senator from Idaho from the mild impeachment. Now, I 
want to say to my very good friend from Arizona that when a 
measure is brought in here which I believe violates the Consti- 
tution I intend to insist upon its discussion. In less than five 
minutes’ time, at the last session, I called attention to the pro- 
visions in section 5, which were so bad that they were with- 
drawn from the bill, and now they appear reinserted. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock] made the statement on 
the floor a few moments ago that they had been withdrawn at 
the last session, saying that they were withdrawn because of 
my opposition. I have never tried to filibuster a bill to death 
in my life; I have never been a party to a filibuster; but I have 
insisted upon my. right to protest against legislation which I 
believe is unwise, I intend to protest against this measure in 
its present form and to point out the reasons for my opposition; 
and it seems to me it is in very bad taste for the Senator to 
intimate that because I am doing that I am endeavoring to stop 
the public business. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I did not insinuate that the Sena- 
tor's purpose was to filibuster, and I am sorry that the Senator 
appears to be so supersensitive. It seems to me, from the long 
years of our association, he might have placed a different inter- 
pretation on my language. I knew the Senator was opposing 
this bill, and my suggestion was that, as the opposition would 
not cease before 2 o’clock, it was my purpose to withdraw the 
bill and offer it as an amendment to the bill which is the unfin- 
ished business. I had no purpose whatever of accusing the 
Senator of any filibuster; nothing was further from my purpose. 

I thought that the time would be consumed without reaching 
a conclusion on the bill. I see that it is being consumed, and 
I repeat that I think the hour of 2 o'clock will arrive before the 
opposition to the bill shall haye subsided. Therefore, in view 
of the circumstances, there is no necessity for my taking up 
the time of the Senate longer, but I give notice that this bill 
will be voted on before the unfinished business of the Senate is 
finally concluded. So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly 
willing to withdraw the bill at this time, so that the considera- 
tion of the food-control bill may be proceeded with. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the Senator from Arizona is 
willing that the bill shall be withdrawn. I should like a little 
more time to look over section 5; and if it is desired to take up 
the food-control bill, that is perfectly agreeable to me. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
1553 is withdrawn from the consideration of the Senate at this 
time. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consideration of House bill 4961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4961) to 
provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel, which had been 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, with 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wanted to make a motion with refer- 
ence to the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I desire to be heard for a 
brief period upon the bill, but not for long. I will be very 
glad to yield so that the motion contemplated by the Senator 
from Georgia may be made, but will ask the Senator if he ex- 
pects to discuss the motion at length? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the motion will involve some dis- 
cussion, It is a motion to recommit part of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will ask the Senator to 
pardon me, then, if I proceed. I will not occupy more than 15 
minutes of the time of the 3 in the presentation of what 
I wish to say upon this particular measure. 

Mr. PANDE in speaking to the measure now I speak to it 
generally; I speak to its general import, purpose, and design, 
not to any bizarre amendment that may have been recently at- 
tached to the particular measure. 

With the obvious design of this bill to prevent speculation 
in food products and to control food prices there is, apparently, 
universal sympathy. The objections voiced are not to the 
purpose or the objects of the legislation but to the methods 
chosen. I concede that the powers conferred by the pending 
measure are of such extraordinary character that they must be 
justified only by dire war necessity, but in the determination of 
whether or not such autocratic authority should be conferred 
upon the officials of our Government we are compelled to depend 
in a great degree upon their judgment. I do not grant such 
powers as have already been granted by acts passed by the 
Congress, nor those embraced within this bill, because I like to 
or because I want to. I do it because those whom the people of 
this Nation have chosen to administer in time of peace and to 
command in time of war most earnestly insist that the war can 
be carried to successful conclusion only by concentration of the 
autoratie powers demanded. In time of national crisis, there 
must be lodged in one central agency the right immediately to 
use and direct every resource of the Nation. We have placed 
this authority with the President. His is the power and his the 
responsibility. We, who fondly regard ourselves as the jealous 
guardians of the rights and the liberties of the people, will be 
quick to resent and swift to remedy any abuse of the power we 
give. Personally I have voted and will vote to give the auto- 
eratic powers requested without fear of ultimately affecting 
our democracy. I have an abiding optimism in the democracy 
of America, and a concentration of powers greater than those 
of any ruler on earth in a time of peril is a test of the courage 
and the confidence of democracy in its own strength and virtue. 
The same optimism which leads me without fear to confer 
despotic powers upon those who command us to-day, with the 
fixed determination to recall and redistribute these powers when 
the crisis shall have passed, led me to oppose with all the vigor 
of which I was capable the endeavor to muzzle our press and 
gag our people. A real democracy sure of itself may in safety 
centralize its power for its own protection and may always tell 
its people the truth. That democracy which fears to confer 
upon its chosen instruments the powers necessary for its mainte- 
nance and preservation, and which fears the truth to its own 
people, has within it the seeds of dissolution. I am very glad, 
therefore, at the request and the demand of those whom the 
American people have chosen as their leaders, to give to them, 
with the sword and purse of the Nation, authority over the 
means of subsistence itself. 

That the necessity exists for some legislation to prevent 
hoarding and speculation and robbery of our people in food 
products seems to be conceded by all. There is but one character 
of legislation now presented, and I feel, therefore, that this 
we must accept and with it, at least, make the trial. 


‘Modern warfare consists not alone of battles of armies, but 
of tests of endurance and service and sacrifice by the contend- 
ing peoples. Modern warfare, now of such gigantic scale that 
but a few years ago the most vivid imagination could not pic- 
ture it, requires service and sacrifice not only upon the battle 
field but in every human activity. I have heard the slogan of 
late in relation to our commercial world that business should 
be as usual. There can be no “business as usual” during the 
war. There must be sacrifice of profits just as there is sacrifice 
of blood. There must be the conscription of property and of 
wealth just as we have conscription of our youth. While, of 
course, legitimate enterprise during the conflict should be nur- 
tured and encouraged, it must understand from the very be- 
ginning of this war that no profitable patriotism will be tol- 
erated. If a concrete illustration were required to demonstrate 
the necessity for some sort of legislation in relation to prices 
it is found in the recent discussion concerning the Steel Cor- 
poration. We find before the war this corporation selling its 
product for from $21 to $25 a ton. At the beginning of 1916 
its contracts for the delivery of steel plates to commercial 
shipbuilding concerns was $42.56 per ton, and that very recently 
it asked from the United States Government $95 per ton. When 
an ordinary man sees his loved boy snatched from his home to 
be shot to pieces upon a foreign soil and reads of profits asked 
by a corporation created by his Government of six hundred mil- 
lions per year during the war he can not be blamed for the qe- 
mand in which our people unite and in which the Congre 
unites by the passage of just such bills as this, that we con- 
script the hours and the dollars of those who stay at home 
and the profits of those grown rich already from a too indulgent 
3 just as we have already conscripted the lives of our 
you 

One of the objections most often heard to bills of the sort 
under discussion is that we intrust unbounded authority to 
unnamed and unknown individuals. Fortunately that objec- 
tion does not obtain in this instance. Peculiarly fitted for the 
task of food administrator is Herbert ©. Hoover. He is not 
alone a most distinguished American. He is a distinguished 
world figure. He has already demonstrated transcendent abil- 
ity as an administrator, and he has been striving for humanity 
with an altruism that challenges the admiration and affection 
of us all. No happier selection and none more competent could 
have been made. And I feel that the American people can con- 
fidently intrust the difficult and almost impossible task con- 
cerning our foods to this man. I happen to know intimately 
many of the men with whom he has surrounded himself, men 
of proven ability and character, men of wisdom and wide 
vision, and I feel that if this tremendous task can be at all > 
performed it will be performed by Hoover and his associates. 

The military problem of the Nation for the moment has been 
disposed of. There will be no lack of men under our drastic 
conscription law. The victory, however, will ultimately be de- 
cided by the organization behind the lines, by the men and the 
machinery and the methods out of sight and out of hearing of the 
battle. It will be more than a year before our military forces 
will be a potential factor upon the battle front, and even after 
that time they can not be a deciding factor without a perfected 
organization at home. This organization can be had at the price 
only of personal sacrifice on the part of every adult, and the 
speed with which we achieve this organization at home behind 
the lines will probably be the measure of American casualty 
lists. We may organize industrially and economically within a 
year and make possible thus an allied victory before a single 
conscripted soldier has set foot in France. The possible result 
is worth the effort. America must make the sacrifice in dol- 
lars and creature comforts within the next year or she must 
make thereafter the sacrifice in men and then, ultimately, the 
sacrifice in material things as well. The short cut to victory 
is organization, and this organization can come only with a con- 
centration of authority. It is, therefore, with an absolute con- 
fidence and optimism in democracy and in democracy’s strength 
to vest its powers in centralized authority for its maintenance 
and protection; it is because with the industrial and commer- 
cial organizations and sacrifice we may sooner win that victory 
that must be ours in this war; and it is with the hope that 
with the patriotic use of our overwhelming resources we may 
be saved some of the sacrifice of American blood that I give 
my vote to a bill according the most extraordinary and auto- 
cratic powers ever before conferred in our Nation. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, among the many results of war, 
always terrible, there is one often overlooked and that is the 
excitement which it causes in the popular mind, in the minds of 
people generally, whose one anxiety is to win the war and bring 
it to a conclusion. We see it in the demands that come to us 
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by telegraph, by letter, and through the newspapers, to pass this 
bill in a moment. 

I saw the other day in a leading newspaper of New York the 
statement that any one who discussed this bill, or expressed 
opposition to any part of it, was in the pay of the Food Trust; 
and I have seen cartoons representing that the one great thing 
was the food speculator who was holding up the food of the 
country. Evidently they did not know that the Congress had 
already passed a bill with the most drastic provisions, in the 
amendment put on by the Senator from Washington, in regard 
to the food speculator. There is but one opinion about those 
men, We have already, in both Houses, made provision to deal 
with them; and the very people who telegraph and write with 
so much excitement have no idea what is in this bill. They 
think, in a general way, that it relates to the regulation and dis- 
tribution of food products; I think they may know that there 
is a minimum-price provision in it; but beyond that—and I do 
not question their honesty or their patriotism in the least—they 
do not knov. what some of the other provisions are. 

Now, we have to meet and we have to legislate in the midst 
of war conditions, one of which is an excited public mind. We 
also have to meet a mental condition which exists among people 
who already have and who are seeking more huge powers. 
Power, Mr. President, is a very dangerous thing. More than 
one of the Roman emperors, the Cæsars, went mad by the simple 
e eee of unrestrained and universal power, and we have 
that pressure continually at our doors to give constantly more 
power. i 

To take an example, it has been confidently asserted and gen- 
erally undenied, certainly, that there was a determination or a 
desire in certain quarters not only to make all our industries 
sell to the Government at low prices, but to make them sell to 
foreign governments at low prices. I shall come in a moment 
to the effect of that. I merely use it now as an illustration. 

Mr. President, I do not think they stop to consider ‘ex- 
actly what that means. Our imports from Great Britain in 
1912 were $272,000,000; in 1913, $295,000,000; in 1914, $293,- 
000,000; in 1915, $256,000,000; and in 1916, $308,000,000. Our 
importations from Great Britain have increased over the period 
of peace. Have the British Government compelled their manu- 
facturers and producers to sell to us at low prices? They have 
contemplated nothing of the sort, and they would be very unwise, 
in my judgment, if they did. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask the Senator if that 
increase is an increase in quantity or in value, or both? 

Mr. LODGE. I have only the value, but I believe it is both. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am told that it is an increase in value but 
a decrease in quantity. 

Mr. LODGE. I think not. I think it is an increase in quan- 
tity as well as in value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want also to add to what the Senator has 
stated, that the expoftations of England to all parts of the 
world have increased during the war period, not only to this 
country but to all the other countries of the world; and I have 
failed yet to see in the papers a notice or even a claim to the 
effect that the goods that were being sold by England to the bal- 
ance of the world have been sold for any less than the highest 
price they could obtain for them. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad for one, Mr. President, that 
English trade and English exports have increased. It will help 
her and help us to win the war to have her commerce and her 
industries profitable and her exports large. But I call attention 
to the fact that she has not attempted to lower the price of those 
things that her people are selling. and she ought not to do It, 
and we ought not to do it; but it has been gravely proposed. I 
hope it will not be adopted. 

I was told the other day—I do not know how truly, but I 
believe I was correctly informed—that in order to force down 
the price of sugar we were to compel Cuba to sell it at a lower 
price, and we were to compel her by withholding foodstuffs from 
the island. Cuba is our ally. Cuba followed us into the war. 
Cuba is under our protection; and yet it has been proposed 
here—it certainly has been a subject of conversation—that we 
should take our little ally by the throat and make her sell her 
sugar at cost, or at a low price, to the rest of the world! 

Mr. President, without going into treaties—for I suppose 
treaties have become as antiquated as constitutions—is it wise 


policy to enter on such schemes as these? I do not say we 
shall enter on them, but I point out what is proposed, what I 
hear, as an indication of the mental excitement produced 
by the possession of great powers, by the war, and by the desire 
to effect great results. 

Mr. President, I think it very important that the Senate of 
the United States at least should retain its calmness in dealing 
with these questions, If we exist for anything as a body, if we 
have existed for any purpose throughout our history, it has been 
that we could be trusted to give careful consideration to every- 
thing of great importance which came before us, and that here 
the people could find a body perhaps less disturbed than else- 
where by the heady currents of the popular excitement of the 
moment. Never were calmness and consideration more requisite 
than now. 

There is one other thing which I say with all submission to 
the newspapers and to the good people who telegraph us and 
write to us: We not only have the advantage of knowing what 
laws we are passing and what are presented to us for passage, 
but we also have responsibility, and they have none. If the 
measures they demand happen to go wrong, the blame is on us, 
and not on them; and, having the responsibility, it behooves 
us to move carefully. 

On the 18th of June the President of the United States wrote 
the following letter to Mr. Bortanp, of the House of Representa- 
tives. He says how important the food-administration measure 
is, and then he continues: 

A certain disservice has been done the measu: speak 
the food-control bill. The object of the . 22 to 8 
food of the country but to release it from the control of speculators 
and other saber re who would seek to make inordinate profits out of it 
and to protect the people against the extortions which would result. 

Mr. President, if the regulation of the food products and their 
distribution, all of which ought to be in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, were all that is in this bill, it would pass in five 
minutes. : 

In what I am about to say in regard to this bill, I wish to 
confess at the beginning that I speak very much from the 
standpoint of one who, for the past six weeks, has been en- 
gaged every day and all day in trying to prepare a great bill 
to provide the money for the war. 

I ask the Senate to look at what we are doing. First, for 
the ships we have authorized $750,000,000 and appropriated 
$500.000,000. No better expenditure of money could be made. 
The question of ships and of adding to the world’s tonnage is 
a vital and central point in this content. 

The next question is feed. It is true this bill is not an ap- 
propriation bill. It only carries a trifle—$150,000,000, that is 
all—to enforce these laws, but still $150,000,000 has to be found 
somewhere. 

Transportation we have already dealt with. I may say in 
passing that I do not think there has ever been a legislative 
body in history that has done in so short a time so much 
and such important work as has been done by this Congress, 
It has been done with the utmost rapidity. The rapidity has 
attracted the attention and the praise of all the foreign mis- 
sions which have come to this country. Congress has been ac- 
cused of slackness only by its own people and its own news- 
papers, It is in reality an unequaled record of legislation. 

We shall need six hundred million dollars for aéroplanes. 
Nothing could be more necessary; it is absolutely vital. 
They may be the one instrument of all the instruments with 
which we shall win this war. That we shall later be called 
upon to give. Last come the Army and the Navy. I mention 
them last because at present we appear to be winning the war 
chiefly by domestic arrangements; but the Army and the Navy 
are the weapons with which this war will ultimately be won, 
because we must rely on the Navy for the conduct of our ships 
and the transporting of our troops as well as the protection of 
our coasts, and we must rely on the Army for the fighting that 
is done on the front in Europe. 

We have appropriated $3,000,000,000 and over to the Army and 
Navy. All these things require an immense amount of money. 
A part of it we shall borrow, a part of it we shall raise by taxa- 
tion. The question of the proportion between the amount to be 
raised by taxation and the amount to be taken from loans will 
be a question which will come up in connection with the revenue 
bill, but a large amount of the money is to be raised by taxa- 


tion. I think the taxes now imposed on this country will yield 


above $1,200.000,000. With the new bill the amount will prob- 
ably go to $3,000,000,000, to be raised by taxation, this year. 

I have been engaged in the very unpleasant task with the 
other members of the Finance Committee of imposing taxes 
upon this country, by which we shall get that vast sum of 
money; and let me say now, in passing, that there has been 
no outcry as to delay about the tax bill. Nobody is hurry- 
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ing Congress to impose taxes. People are all ready to spend 
enormous sums, to grant money with both hands; they are all 
ready to legislate at enormous expense in other directions, but 
they are in no haste to have the taxes imposed. We have been 
able to take our time in considering that bill without being sub- 
jected to criticism as slackers. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to lay down this general proposi- 

tion, that the money you raise by your loans and your taxes is 
absolutely vital. Without money you can not have your armies 
and navies, you can not have your aeroplanes, you can not have 
your food control, you can not have your ships, you can not have 
anything that is necessary for this war. The money is at the 
back of it all. 
Now, what do we want to do in order to get the money? 
The first thing that is important is that our industries should 
be kept at the highest point of productivity. If nobody is mak- 
ing any money, you will not have any excess profits. If nobody 
is making any money, your income tax will dwindle away, 
and those are the two great sources of taxation. They will 
supply at least two-thirds of what we raise. But in order to 
get the excess profits the profits must be made; in order to get 
the incomes the incomes must be earned or received, and out 
of the surplus on incomes and out of that on excess profits you 
have not only to pay the taxes but you have to fill your loans. 
There is where you must get your money. If you paralyze 
business, if you frighten it, if you repress the productive ener- 
gies of the country you are drying up the sources of taxation 
absolutely. 

Mr. President, as I said, having been considering this financial 
question, I proceed from that point of view naturally first to 
consider some of the things which are proposed. I see no evi- 
dence, let me say, on the part of wealth or business to resist in 
any way full payment or doing the utmost to supply the money 
the Government needs. But they can not supply it unless they 
have it. Confiscating all great estates in the country would 
not last over a year. You must have business going on; you 
must have it producing from-year to year; you must have it 
make the profits. Take what you want of the profits, take 
what you want of the incomes, leave enough to supply the 
loans, leave enough to carry on the business and extend it, 
but do not kill them at their sources. Do not create a condi- 
tion in which business will not go on. 

Mr. President, I do not care to examine this bill in detail. 
I expect to support it. I expect to support every measure which 
will help us to win this war. But I think we ought first to 
consider it pretty carefully. It has come to us from our com- 
mittee improved over what it was as it left the House, but it 
is still, to my mind, a most amazing measure. There is sec- 
tion 4. I do not propose to go into it—I have not considered 
it deeply enough—but it seems to me as if we were going some 
distance beyond that once venerated instrument, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in creating crimes. Look at sec- 
tion 5. I am not sure that I thoroughly understand it, but I 
have read it with some care. It seems to me that this section 
confers the power upon the President—and when we say the 
President we mean the agents whom he appoints to carry out 
the law, for he can not carry it out. He has more things to 
do now than any human being can do. He can not possibly do 
all these things himself. He has to have agents. We are con- 
ferring on these agents, as I apprehend this section, the power 
to put out of business, absolutely to stop the business, of a cor- 
poration, partnership, or individual in this country. If some- 
body in power dislikes or. is dissatisfied with some business cor- 
poration or partnership there is ample power in the bill to put 
it out of existence. That may be necessary, but let us consider 
it prefty carefully before we grant it. It seems to me possible 
to get all powers which are necessary for the winning of the war 
without absolutely putting it in the hands of a group of men 
to ruin any business which they can in some remote way con- 
nect with the war, any business engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce as we have modified it. Under that section it 
seems to me that we give the power to fix prices, the maximum, 
The minimum is given elsewhere. The President’s representa- 
tives can certainly fix the price of the products of corporations 
or business houses or business men coming within the descrip- 
tion of the section. 

Mr. President, I have a very grave doubt about the wisdom 
of undertaking to fix prices, maximum or minimum. Fixing 
prices is almost as old as the history of organized society. It 
has been attempted over and over again, and it has always and 
invariably failed. It is economically unsound. It has been tried 
recently in France and Germany. I hold in my hand a little 
book called “ The First Consequences of the War,” by Dr. Gus- 
tave le Bon, who is one of the great scientific men and great 
sociologists and one of the most distinguished writers and pub- 


licists of France. He refers to the action of the French Chamber, 
and he says “in spite of demonstration present and past the 
Government did seek to intervene in the price of the crops and 
ended by voting the maximum. The result of this measure was 
that the State was obliged to become an improvised merchant. 
It was understood that the moment the Government bought all 
disposable wheat in order to sell it again at a loss in order to 
prevent the rise in price of the crop and to extend such a pro- 
ceeding to other articles of subsistence, they condemned the State 
to become the sole trader.” Then he quotes what was said by 
some of the newspapers there to the effect “that one of the 
results of the taxation and the requisition was the absolute 
arrest of free commerce, which had been placed in the impos- 
sibility of continuing the provisioning of the country by the aid 
of purchases abroad.” He quotes sugar as an example: 

The scarcity of r has been a new example of the influence of 
taxation and intervention of the State. The Temps says that sugar is 
searce because the administration displacing commerce has not made 
the necessary ‘mportations in season. They ought to have allowed com- 
merce to be freely exercised. The actual crisis would have been avoided 
if by threats of requisition at 75 francs last November when American 
granuleted was worth from 80 to 85 francs it had not put commerce in 
a position where it was impossible to importing it. 

He then goes on to show by quotation from German author- 
ities that the maximum and minimum had been a total failure © 
there. I think the maximum is included in this section 5. The 
bore is placed in the bill eo nomine. It is there specifi- 

y. : 

Of course what I am now about to say would, in these times, 
I suppose, be considered very senseless reasons of opposition, 
but the minimum will open a drain on the Public Treasury 
which future generations will feel with great severity, and which 
we shall feel now. What proof is there to be that a man raised 
a crop and could not get the minimum price? What proof is 
there that he éver raised it at all? What proof is there that he 
made an effort to sell it at a price above the minimum? Endless 
demands on the Treasury are opened up. It is a plan apparently 
to get the producers of food crops to feed themselves and feed 
the allies, No one can question the excellence of the purpose. 
But, Mr. President, if we are to assure to the raisers of food a 
minimum price, why should we deny it to the builders of ships? 
You fix a minimum for the farm, and you oblige the operative 
in the factory to buy at or above that minimum, but rou do not 
fix any minimum for him. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it is perilous legislation. 
and I can not see that it is necessary to secure what we seek to 
achieve. We wish to protect the distribution of crops and see 
that they are properly distributed. We want to see to it that the 
allies do not come into the market as they did last May in Chi- 
cago and bid against each other until they have raised wheat to 
a perfectly abnormal price. We must have one agent to buy for 
the powers allied with us against Germany. We wish to be able 
to direct supplies to neutral countries, We must be able to regu- 
late the export of coal to Italy. Coal in the case of Italy is the 
absolutely crucial point in her success in war. We have abun- 
dance of coal, and we come back now again to the question of 
getting it to her. The question of tonnage is one of the ques- 
tions to which we must give our attention. I desire the fullest 
powers given in order to have that done. Food speculators are 
dealt with by the legislation we have already passed. But is it 
necessary, in order to accomplish these purposes, that every man 
in this country, every partnership, and every corporation, 
whether their business is connected with the supplies of the 
allies or our own supplies or not, should be at the mercy of any- 
body and refused license if somebody does not happen to like 
them? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, we can achieve the end which 
we all seek without these immense extensions, The fact is that 
in this section you are holding over the heads of the business of 
the country not as to the food crops alone, but as to all the busi- 
ness of the country, a threat and uncertainty. There is nothing 
so deadly to business as uncertainty and a threat. You hold 
these over their heads, and then you expect them to be in the 
highest state of productivity so that you can take millions of 
dollars from them in excess-profit taxes. They will not have 
the profits to take from if you frighten business to that extent. 
Do not lose sight of the fact that the whole key of our situation 
lies in having the greatest amount of annual earnings which we 
can properly get in order to supply our taxes and our loans. 
If you frighten business enough you will not have any excess 
profits or any incomes to draw upon. You will not have any 
surplus to buy your loans. 

It is not well to consider these questions from only one point 
of view, and I wished to suggest to the Senate in regard to the 
minimum provision that they must bear in mind when they pass 
this bill the importance of doing nothing to interfere with the 
sources of taxation. Dry up the sources of taxation and you 
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paralyze every effort you are making to carry on the war to a 
success. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to a question which has been 
thrust upon this bili- 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator comes to a new point 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. REED. I should like to get the Senator's view on this 
proposition. If there is a minimum price fixed on farm prod- 
ucts and if the Government then takes over the foreign market— 
the export business on all our surplus farm products—taking it 
over by arranging for the purchase through one agent of all 
supplies that go to our allies and controlling the rest of the 
world through the embargo act, and if there is in addition to 
that placed in the power of the Government the authority to 
go into the market and buy and sell—if these powers are exer- 
cised, is there any doubt in the Senator's mind but that it 
means the fixing of substantially one price to the farmer, both 
a maximum and a minimum, the minimum being a guaranty 
of what he will get, and the possibility of getting any more 
being taken away from the fact that the free and open market 
has been taken away for his surplus and the market further, 
controlled by the purchasing power of our Government? 

Mr. LODGE. If we are to be guided by the working of eco- 
nomic laws, I should say there was not the slightest doubt of 
the soundness of the Senator’s proposition, but we are appar- 
ently disregarding economic laws as much as we are in some 
respects disregarding the Constitution. I am not prepared to 
say how far the economic laws of the world hitherto in ex- 
istence can be overridden. Personally, I do not believe that they 
can be overridden at all, and I think there will be produced pre- 
cisely the situation the Senator has described. 

Mr. REED. Let me present the question from another angle. 
I thank the Senator for his courtesy, and I shall take but a 

-moment. Assuming that the price of farm products was raised 
by the minimum guaranty, will that price not necessarily be 
carried on to the consumer? 

Mr. LODGE. I should say that of course it would, 

Mr. REED. And assuming now that the Government shall 
exercise its right of levying a tax to prevent importations of 
farm products, does not the Senator think that the operation 
of those two things is very likely to make the consumer pay a 
high price, so that instead of giving him relief, as he is now 
expecting, he mee get higher prices as the result? 

Mr. LODGE., I think so. I call the Senator's attention to 
the fact, however, in regard to that “ profitable patriotism,” of 
which the Senator from California spoke, these farmers are 
expressly exempted by section 5. Owing to a thoughtful 
amendment placed in the bill by the Committee on Agriculture, 
they are not to be required to have any license; they are not to 
be interfered with if they hoard or if their prices are thought to 
be unreasonable; they are to_be permitted to be “profitably 
patriotic.” I think the operation of the sending abroad of 
wheat as described by the Senator from Missouri would in- 
evitably fix their price; that is, it would make a minimum and 
a maximum. But under section 5 every effort has been made 
to exempt that important and very numerous class from any 
restrictions. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. REED. I wish the Senator from Georgia would let me 
ask one question, because this is a matter which I have raised. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well 

Mr. REED. If, therefore, the farmer is exempt in the man- 
ner which the Senator has suggested, so that he could hoard, 
and if he should do that, will not the effect be very disastrous 
on the consumer? 

Mr. LODGE. The consumer will suffer under every situation 
which I see raised by this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I desire to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he really thinks it right that the farmer should be 
exempted from all these burdens which patriotism imposes on 
everybody else in the country? Is that even-handed justice? Is 
that equal rights to all men and special privileges to none”? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think so. I do not think we ought to 
have privileged classes; but, Mr. President 

Mir. GORE. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. GORE. Before the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
ceeds to a new phase of the discussion, I wish to say he has 
alluded to economic laws and to the Constitution of the United 
States; I am not certain that the Senator was in order when 
he made those allusions, I wish to say that not long since I 
received a letter from a friend requesting me to send him a 
relic of some sort or other, and I sent him a copy of the 
Constitution of the United States. [Laughter.] What I wish 
to do, however, is to give a few instances that illustrate and 
reinforce the point which the Senator is making with respect to 
economic laws. 

The food minister of Great Britain issued an order fixing 
the price of dairy products. The dairymen were not satisfied 
with the price; they butchered their milch cows. There was a 
distinct national, social, and economic loss that eould not be 
repaired within two or three years. Great Britain issued an 
order instituting a three-course dinner. They kept account of 
the results, and it was found that the increased consumption of 
meat and bread under the three-course dinner order more than 
offset the economy. The people cut out the side dishes and 
limited themselves to the more substantial foods. That order 
was revoked. Great Britain instituted one meatless day a week. 
They kept account of the results, and it was found that the in- 
creased consumption of bread on the meatless day more than 
offset the diminished consumption of meat. They revoked that 
order, Those orders were issued with the best possible inten- 
tion, and, it must be admitted, with as much wisdom as man 
can concentrate upon the most serious concerns of either private 
or national life. 

Germany fixed a price of 8 cents a quart on milk. The dairy- 
men found that they could feed the milk to their pigs and re- 
ceive a higher price for milk in the form of pork than by selling 
the milk outright. Germany fixed a price on wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats, based on their relative value for human food. It so 
happens that the relative value of those four cereals for human 
food does not correspond ‘with their relative value as stock feed. 
The result was that the farmers fed their wheat and their rye 
to the live stock, and sold the bats and the barley. Those efforts 
were made by the Government which has attained the highest 
degree of efficiency of any Government in all the tides of time. 

The Swiss Government determined what would be a reason- 
able price for meats sold in the butcher shops. They called 
the butchers together to ascertain what would be their view 
of the price proposed to be fixed. The butchers, in a patriotic 
spirit, answered, “Of course, if the Government fixes those 
prices on meats, we will sell at the prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment—if we sell,” but they declared that they would not un- 
dertake to carry on their business at those prices. 

I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will pardon this in- 
terruption, but it demonstrates the futility of any effort to re- 
peal economic laws, In my own judgment, we might as well 
say, “Be it enacted that the law of gravitation. is hereby re- 
pealed,” as to undertake to enact a law repealing the law of 
supply and demand or any other fundamental law of economics. 
I mention these instances, all of which were born of the greatest 
possible human wisdom; and I merely suggest, as a moral, 
that we ought to profit by experience. We have no other lamp 
so infallible as that. 

We ought not to set at naught the whole experience of the 
whole human race. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to the 
Senator from Oklahoma for what he has said. In speaking of 
economic laws, in replying to the Senator from Missouri, I 
spoke a little ironically. Economic laws can not be set aside, 
although the Constitution of the United States can be set aside 
by Congress. Economic laws will go on relentlessly, and. to 
my mind, there is great unwisdom in trying to disregard them, 

However, before I pass to the subject of which I wish espe- 
cially to speak, I desire to say a word of a quite neglected 
person, inasmuch as something has been said about the con- 
sumer. We have heard a great deal about the consumer in past 
years, and, unless my memory fails me, the tyranny of certain 
tariffs on consumers has been called to the attention of the 
country more than, once; but the consumer has disappeared in 
this legislation. The farmer is relieved from the operation of 
the license, and when you come to the minimum you find that 
the President is given power—I think rather a novel power 
to impose additional tariff duties on any article brought into 
this country which comes in competition with the minimum. I 
do not know what becomes of the consumer there; but, being a 
Yankee, I think I can make a fairly good guess, I merely call 
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attention to that as an unusual, and perhaps overlooked, fea- 
ture of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to ihe Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Before the Senator from 
Massachusetts passes from the so-called favoritism to the 
farmer—he has mentioned that the farmer was a very numerous 
class—I should like, if the Senator will allow me, to put this 
statement into the Recorp: There is not a man on this floor 
who is a farmer, or who is familiar with farming, but knows 
that it is notoriously true that the farmer never fixes the price 
on anything he produces and that he never fixes the price on 
anything that he buys. So the consumer, for whom the Senator 
is now making some plea, if he is to be taken care of at all, must 
be taken care of by our taking care of that class of men in our 
economic life who set the price of what the farmer produces 
when they purchase from the farmer, and who then set the 
price to the consumer when they sell to the consumer. It was, 
therefore, wise on the part of the committee to exempt the 
farmer from the operation of these laws, because they would 
have been noneffective had you included him. The farmer 
has no voice in the markets of the world, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts knows that as well as does the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think that is very probably 
true. I was speaking of the apparent intent of the bill, and I 
think the intent of those who drafted it. That intent is to 
offer a reward to every farmer to grow foodstuffs, if he does 
not already do so, or to increase the amount which he now 
grows. I did not go into the detail of it. My own belief is that 
the farmer would never see one cent of that minimum. The 
claim that he might have would reach the Treasury, but the 
money would go to the man who had bought his claim from 
him. He would not get any of it, and there is, moreover, no 
minimum put on the price of what the farmer buys. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. There is an attempt in 
the bill to try to bring under the operation of the law those 
things which are necessary in the production of the farmer's 
crop. We included steel and its products, we also included fer- 
tilizers, and we also included some other things that we thought 
perhaps, if we are going to attempt to control the price of the 
farmer's products, we had better also make some provision as 
to those things which enter into the production of the farmer's 


crops. 

Mr. LODGE. I am sure the Senator from South Carolina 
did not overlook the farmer's interest. 

I now come, Mr. President, to a question which has been 
imported into this bill, not by the administration or by those 
who have framed the bill, but which has been placed upon it 
by Congress itself—that is, the subject of prohibition. In order 
to define the attitude I take in regard to it I am going to read 
the words of a very great man in relation to a very much 
greater reform than that proposed by prohibition. On the 22d 
of August, 1862, Abraham Lincein wrote to Horace Greeley a 
letter, which, I take it, Senators are familiar with, but I think 
it will bear rereading. It is as follows: 

I would save the Union, I would save it in the shortest way under 
the Constitution. 

Mr. GORE. “ Under the Constitution,” 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; he used that phrase, but that was a long 


time go 
The sooner the national authority can be restored, the nearer the 
Union will be “ the Union as it was.” If there be those who 5 
0 


not agree with them. If there be those who would not save the Union 


some 
and a very 
and the colored race. I do because I belleve it helps to save the Union: 


5 the canse, and I shall do more whenever I believe do- 
ing more will help the canse. I shall try to correct errors when 

to be errors, and I shall adopt new views so fast as they shall appear 
to be trne views. 2 

I have here stated 8 aecording to my view of official duty ; 
and I intend no modification of my oft-cxpressed personal wish that all 
men everywhere could be free. 

Mr. President, the one dominant desire in my heart, the one 
dominant wish that I have, overmastering everything else, is to 
win this war. I am ready to subject everything to that—all 
personal prejudices, anything I have of party feeling. I want 
to win this war. That is the only road to peace. We shall 
we must win the war. Whatever will help to win the war, I 
will vote for. Whatever I think will retard us in winning the 


war, that I will vote against. No matter what the clamor is, no 
matter what the excitement is, I am here charged with the great 
responsibility of a Senator of the United States, one of 96 in this 
body. This is too grave a time to look over the shoulder at any- 
thing. The duty is on us. We are not going to save our souls 
by trying to make other people virtuous by statute; we are going 
to save our souls, if they can be saved, by what we do ourselves, 
each one of us. 
x Its a dangerous thing to play with souls, 
And tron enough to save one's own. 

We can not put our responsibility off on anybody else. 

My belief, as I have said, is that our one great duty is to win 
this war. If complete prohibition of every form of alcoholic 
beverages, in my opinion, would aid us most to win this war, I 
would vote for it. If I thought no prohibition at all would help 
us win this war, I would vote for that. If I believed that pro- 
hihition of eertain things and retention of others could help 
us most toward winning this war, I would vote for that, I 
would cast any one of those votes without any regard whatever 
to my personal prejudices, views, or hopes. 

Now, Mr. President, the effort to impose general prohibiticn 
on the country has been mixed up with the question of the con- 
servation of food, which is most important toward winning the 
war. In my opinion, we are called upon to decide this question 
with reference to war, not with reference te its general merits 
or demerits as a system of social organization. So far as I am 
personally concerned, if it were feasible and possible, and I were 
a despot and could do it by a single stroke, I would wipe alcohol 
for drinking off the face of the earth. I am no lover of it in 
any way, and no defender of it; but it is here; it has been on 
this earth ever since there was a human race on it, practically: 
and the question is, How are we to deal with it now—no matter 
whether we are prohibitionists or antiprohibitionists or license 
men or local-option men, how are we to deal with it now in the 
presence of war so as to make the result most beneficial to the 
country? j : 

My own belief is that it is clear that we ought to stop abso- 
lutely the manufaeture of distilled spirits in order to conserve 
all the grain material which goes into them. The conservation 
which will be effected in that way is not nearly so large as I 
wish it were, and it is far from being as large as the people who 
are crying out so loudly represent it to be; but it is worth sav- 
ing. So, it is a good thing, in my opinion, to put a stop to the 
making of distilled liquors at this time. I would carry it fur- 
ther; I would not have any distilled liquors made from fruits. 
I would stop the manufacture of distilled liquors while the 
war is on. So far as the temperance effect goes, the great source 
of mischief is in distilled spirits because of the large proportion 
of alcohol which they carry. 

Now, I come to beer. Beer carries very little aleohol—about 
4 per cent. If we abolished all the breweries, several things 
would follow besides preventing people from drinking beer. In 
the first place, we should lose in revenue for the ensuing year 
about one hundred and thirty million or one hundred and forty 
million dollars.. I know that is regarded as a sordid thing to 
suggest, but I wish gentlemen who think it is sordid and not 
to be considered would sit down in the committee and try to 
raise from some new source one hundretl and thirty million to 
one hundred and forty million dollars more revenue than we are 
raising now. They might think the effort just as sordid, but 
they would not think such a sum was a trifle to throw away. 
We would lose that amount of revenue. Then we would lose all 
the taxes which we now receive on the profits and income of the 
breweries themselves. About a billion dollars are now invested 
in breweries. According to the census of 1914, the amount was 
$792,000,000, and it now probably aggregates a billion dollars. 
We would lose all the revenue from the earnings of those brew- 
eries. How much that would be T can not undertake to say, 
but it would be a large amount—several million dollars. 

There were employed directly in the breweries, in 1914, 62.000 
people and the malt producers aggregated 2,000 more. Since 
that time the number has increased. There are those who are 
engaged in making machinery, and so forth, for the breweries; 
and it is estimated by the experts that something over 100.000 
people would be thrown upon the streets if the breweries were 
closed. It may be said. Why, labor is scarce in this country; 
they would have no difficulty in procuring other employment“; 
but I have observed that it is a weakness of human nature that 
when a man has a good-paying employment he does not like to 
be suddenly projected on the street, and have it said to him, 
“ Oh, there is plenty of opportunity for labor; you can get other 
employment.” 

Mr. President, I have now come to that which, to my mind, is 
the controlling factor. There is one element involved in winning 
this war which is more important really than any other, and 
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that is a united public opinion in the United States. Sentiment, 
imagination, the -hopes, the beliefs of the people constitute the 
great motive force. They are what make people ready to give 
up their last-dollar and to see those who are dearer to them 
than life itself go to the front—sentiment, love of country, all 
the greatest emotions that can move the heart of man, which we 
sum up in the words“ public opinion,” 

Mr. President, it is proposed to abolish all the breweries at a 
stroke. There may be people who think that the men who are 
employed in the breweries and engaged in making machinery for 
them are a class/which deserves no mercy. I can not regard in 
that way any of my fellow citizens engaged in what is an honest 
employment. I think they deserve consideration. It will cause 
great dissatisfaction among those people; but there are hundreds 
of thousands of people in this country to-day, particularly among 
the working classes and among the labor unions—whom I am 
beginning to hear from very strongly—who drink a glass of beer, 
and think it is, as it is, an innocent drink. Suddenly we enter 
the field and stop all that. Some we drive back to drinking 
whisky, and. probably very bad whisky, made in illicit stills; 
others we shall anger and annoy. They build our ships, they 
weave our clothes, they make our shoes and our munitions. 
They will help largely to fill our armies. Is it wise to anger 
and chill them needlessly? They will say, “ You abolish the poor 
man’s harmless drink and leave to the rich their imported 
liquors and stored-up wines.” It is not well to kindle such re- 
sentments in time of war. 

We have a great German-American population in this coun- 
try. I believe the great mass of them to be thoroughly loyal, 
and loyal at an expense of personal feelings which the descend- 
ants of other nations do not have to encounter. We know that 
light beer is their national drink. They all drink it; they think 
it absolutely innocent and harmless. It is proposed now to cut 
them off from the use of that beverage. They will think the 
law to be especially aimed at them. 

I had it in mind to say something about the vineyards. We 
only get $10,000,000 revenue from wines. They carry from four 
to five times as much alcohol as beer, but I observe that as the 
bill has been drawn the President can exempt them. I do not 
quite understand the consistency of that arrangement from an 
entirely moral point of view; but it has been done, the vineyards 
are to be spared. Those vineyards stretch from New York to 
California and are of immense value. In wine making alone 
there are employed about 3,000 people, but that does not begin 
to cover the number of people who are employed in the agri- 
cultural part of the industry. It is a great and valuable prop- 
erty, and I think, for the reasons suggested in the case of beer, 
it ought to be exempted. 

But passing from that, I come back to the psychological point. 
I do not want at this time to offend and anger great masses of 
our population who see no harm in drinking a gldss of beer. 
It is all well enough to say that they ought to be made good 
against their will and that they are wrong and wicked to think 
as they do. There should be some toleration; there should be 
some liberality of view. I haye seen many men who drink 
beer who are quite as sober as some of those who are crying so 
loudly for universal prohibition. 

Now, Mr. President,*this seems to me the great objection to 
abolishing the breweries and closing them all; but there are 
other objections. I want to say, before I pass from the subject, 
that the amount of food saving which will be effected by the 
prohibition of fermented liquor is practically negligible. Thir- 
teen million bushels of corn, 52,000,000 bushels of malt in the 
form of barley, and 2,000,000 bushels of rice, in all 67,000,000 
bushels, go into the manufacture of beer, rather less than,l per 
cent of the total crops drawn upon. The amount of corn, 
13,000,000 bushels, is trifling in a corn crop that may run up to 
8,000,000,000 bushels. Barley is not consumed by our people 
to a great extent, at least in the form of bread, and that which 
has been exported hitherto has gone into making beer in Eng- 
land, if I am correctly informed. The rice used is a trivial 
amount, 

Mr. President, a large saving—about 85 per cent—is made in 
the form of brewers’ grains used to feed cattle.. Those grains 
are used and are largely supplied in States like mine, where 
there is very little farming on a large scale, but where there are 
many great industrial towns and cities. Our principal agricul- 
tural industry is dairy farming. I am informed by one of the 
great dairy farmers of our State that the dairy farmers have 
made their contracts for the brewers’ grain, containing, as it 
does, very large amounts of protein. It is too late for them to 
supply it from other sources; to use the barley would be too ex- 
pensive; they would not get the results. This is going to affect 
the entire milk supply of my State, a crowded industrial State, 


with thousands and thousands of children. The sudden with- 
drawal at this time of the brewers’ grains would be likely to 
send milch cattle to the slaughterhouse. 

Do you realize also—I did not until to-day, when I was told 
about it, and it will be explained to you more fully later—that 
closing the breweries is going to reduce the supply of yeast in 
the country to the extent of 40 per cent, so that you are likely 
to have the price of bread doubled if you suddenly cut off the 
supply of yeast? 

Mr. President,-is it wise, in view of all those circumstances, 
is it beneficial for the great purpose of winning the war, to de- 
stroy all the breweries of the country at a stroke, without warn- 
ing, without time for adjustment? a 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if he has any figures to show what is the percentage of the 
brewers’ grain—that is, the grain that has been brewed—in its 
relation to the original grain before it is brewed? . 

Mr. LODGE. Thirty-five per cent is the saving which goes 
into the fattening of cattle. è 

Mr. President, I think the same reasoning applies to wine. 
The provisions of the Senate bill are not only to stop the distilla- 
tion of liquor, with which I am in entire sympathy, but to de- 
stroy the breweries and to give the President power to save the 
vineyards. I do not like that way of legislating, I have said 
something about extreme powers. I do not like to see the Con- 
gress shirk its own responsibilities. I think it is for.us to say, 
and not push it onto the President and force upon him the 
odium, if there is any, of doing what I believe he or any man 
charged with the heaviest administrative responsibilities knows 
to be necessary. I think Congress ought to send the bill to him 
with the breweries and vineyards exempted, and not leave it to 
him to exempt them, so that we can trot home to our constitu- 
ents and say, Well, we gave the President power to do it. He 
did it. I am all in favor of getting rid of it.” I think we 
ought to deal with this ourselves. 

But the bill goes further than this. It also gives the Presi- 
dent power to commandeer all the whisky now in bonded ware- 
houses. For that the Government would have to pay. With 
the revenue which you would lose from the whisky now in bond 
and which is paid when it comes out of bond, and the amount 
you would have to pay for it wheh you commandeer it and turn 
it into alcohol for industrial purposes, it would cost the Gov- 
ernment $480,000,000. In addition to that, you are going to 
lose in round numbers $140,000,000 from the breweries. That 
is—there is a number of smaller taxes—I leave in wine, which 
is $10,000,000—which would go with that; but the total wouid 
be well over $620,000,000. I hope that those who wish to carry 
this reform through at every expense and at all costs will re- 
member that we are levying additional taxation amounting to 
from a billion and a half to a billion eight hundred millions, 
and think twice before they add that enormous amount of six 
to seven hundred millions additional. 

But, Mr. President, I come back to what I think is the govern- 
ing consideration, and that which governs me. I do not know 
whether I am correctly informed or not, but I think I am. It 
comes to me from Russian sources. The Czar, by an edict, 
stopped the production of vodka, which is a liquor of enormous 
alcoholic -strength, of the highest intoxicating qualities. I 
thought, when I heard that, that it was one of the best things 
ever done. I think so still. T think it was a splendid thing to 
do. Yet the abolition of vodka was one of the three great 
stimulating causes which led to the Russian revolution—the 
food shortage, the stoppage of vodka with the discontent thus 
caused, and the suspicion that they were to be handed over to 
Germany. Since the democracy of Russia which we are taking 
to our arms, and rightly, is coming forward, vodka, I under- 
stand, under modified conditions, is again allowed to be sold. 

Germany, so far as I know, has done nothing for the prohi- 
bition or the restriction of alcoholic beverages in any way; 
and I think everybody will admit that the fighting quality of 
the German Army has been pretty good. I think they have 
fought as well as men could fight, even if they had nothing but 
ice water to drink. France has stopped absinthe, a poisonous 
cordial. She gives her men a pint of light wine every day, I 
believe. I believe, also, the English give something stronger 
every week to their men. They certainly give them an abun- 
dance of beer. Now, those men have done, on all sides, the 


greatest fighting the world has ever seen, and it is idle to say 
that the fact that a man drinks beer or light wines is going to 
unfit him to fight. That is the experience which they have had. . 
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I refer to this merely as affecting military efficiency, of which 
we hear so much. 

I wish, I repeat, to have all the making of distilled liquors 
stopped, I wish to conserve the grain, and I wish to stop the 
making of liquors in this country while this war is going on. I 
want to see that done, and I shall vote for anything that does 
it; but I hope the,Senate will pause before they go further. Do 
not let us forget the united enthusiastic public sentiment which 
we must have to win this war, more important even than money. 
more important than anything else. 

Our troops, Mr. President, are there. There never were-any 
finer troops on the face of the earth than those who landed 
yesterday, or the day before, in France. There will be a month 
of silence while they are getting ready, and then some day will 
come the news that they have stormed a German trench or 
taken a French village. There will come a list of deaths and 
a list of casualties, of dead and wounded. Blood will be on the 
faces and on the garments of the American people then; and let 
me say to you that whatever clamor may be raised now. there 
is one thing the American people will not forgive and that is 
any failure to do everything we can to win this war, or any 
action which divides opinion and sentiment at home. 

During the delivery of Mr. Lopcr’s speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will suspend for a moment. The hour of 2 o’clock haying 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2463) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask that the unfin- 
fished business be temporarily laid aside, and that the bill 
now under consideration be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Lopcr’s speech, 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, if I correctly understand 
the parliamentary situation, the Senator from Oregon has sub- 
stituted the House bill as reported with Senate amendments, 
and that is the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House bill is before the Senate, 

Mr. HARDWICK. As reported from the Senate committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As reported from the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, it is my purpose on a differ- 
ent occasion and at a later date to address the Senate some- 
what at length with reference to this bill. There are many of 
its provisions that I can not support. There are many of its 


sections for which I will be unable to vote. I want to say, 


however, that in my opinion the Senate committee has greatly 
improved the bill from what it was when it passed the other 
House of Congress. I particularly congratulate the Senate com- 
mittee on the adoption of section 3, which provides that these 
various gentlemen who from patriotic motives are serving the 
Government in an advisory capacity in connection with the 
Council of National Defense shall not sell their own wares to 
the Government while they are acting as its next friends. That 
section alone makes the bill of some value. 

There are, however, at least two sections of this bill that, 
in my judgment, no Senator of the United States can support 
if he believes that the organic law of the land still lives, if 
he believes that there is still in existence a Constitution of the 
United States which he has sworn at that desk to support. 
My purpose now is to make a motion to recommit certain sec- 
tions of this bill to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
in the hope that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
may remedy the situation somewhat by removing these sec- 
tions that we ean not constitutionally pass and leaving the bill 
so that the Senate can take it up and put it in the best possible 
saspe and then take its own judgment and its own course 
about it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, if 
the Senator pleases. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON Is the House bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

I have been somewhat in doubt in my own mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to whether a motion to recommit certain sections of a 
pending bill would be in order, the motion of course not going 
to the whole bill; but a somewhat careful examination into the 
situation convinces me that the motion I propose to make, to 
recommit te the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry certain 
sections of the bill that I will name and read, is in order. 


In the first place, I call the attention of the Chair and of the 
Senate to Rule XXVI of the Senate, which provides that— 
When motions are made for reference of @ subject to a select commit- 


tee or to a standing committee, the question of reference to a standing 
committee shall be put first; and a motion simply to refer shall not ba 
open to amendment, except to add instructions. 

The important part of that language is that the rule says, not 
a motion to recommit, or to commit—which is the same thing— 
a bill or a resolution, but a subject; and I am convinced that 
that language was not used unadvisedly or hastily or carelessly 
in the Senate rules and by the men who framed the Senate 
rules, because I find that in Mr. Jefferson's Manual of Parlia- 
menary Practice the following is stated to be the practice 
among peoples: 

After a bill has been committed and reported, it es not, in an 
ordinary course, to be recommitted; but — — of importance and 
for special reasons it is sometimes’ recommitt and usually to the 

same committee. If a report be recommitted Wee Pn agreed to in the 
Homa, what has passed in committee is of no validity; the whole ques- 
tion is again before the es and a new resolution must be again 
moved, as if nothing had p: 

In the Senate, January i800, “the salvage bill was recommitted three 
8 ea after the commitmen 

A particular clause of a bim may be committed without the whole 
bill, or so much of a paper to one and so much to another committee. 

So I submit that the motion I shall make rests on ample par- 
liamentary authority. If there are any precedents of the Sen- 
ate to the contrary, a somewhat hasty examination has not dis- 
closed them to me. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I may interrupt the Senator, I 
propose to make a point of order against the motion to recom» 
mit any portion of the bill, unless the motion is directed to the 
bill itself. I concede the power of the Senate to recommit the 
whole bill, but I question the power and deny the authority to 
recommit any portion of the bill; and I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to Rule XV of the Senate rules. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator direct my attention to 
the language on ‘which he relies? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; the second paragraph of it pro- 
vides: 

When a bill or resolution shall have been ordered to be read a third 
time, it shall not be in order to propane amendments, unless by unani- 
mous consent, but it shall be in o at a ny. ams before the passage 
f or sees 85 move nh! commitment; and when the bill 

3 from the committee it shall be 
placed on the me ge and szata considered by the Senate it 
shall be as in Committee of the Whole. 

In other words, the power is vested in the Senate to recommit 
the whole bill, but not to recommit any portion of it, because 
there is no provision in the rules of the Senate authorizing the 
recommittal of a portion of a bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Can the Senator cite me any Senate prece- 
dent on that question? The rule itself, of course, would not 
negative the text of Mr. Jefferson's Manual. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not. The Senator is making a 
motion which seems to be in conflict with the rule- itself. Can 
the Senator point out any precedent that authorizes it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have cited authority. I have not found 
any decision of the Senate itself one way or the other. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a decision. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Can the Chair direct my attention to it, 
and will the Chair do so? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. It was decided on May 9, 
1906, as follows: 

The Senate resumed the consideration of a bill (H. R. 12987) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and 
to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There was pending an amendment proposed by Mr. John F. 
Dryden, of New Jersey, which had been amended by the Senate 
on motion of Mr. Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia. Mr. 
Albert J. Hopkins, of Illinois, moved to refer the amendment 
as amended to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. Mr. 
Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, made the point of order that the 
amendment might not be committed to a committee, 

Then follows the discussion. The question was submitted to 
the Senate, and upon the roll of the Senate being called as to 
whether the amendment could or could not be committed to the 
committee it resulted in a vote of yeas 25, nays 48. 

The Chair is clearly of the opinion that the ruling of the Senate 
was right, and that Rule XXVI is not applicable at the present 
time; that the order of procedure comes under Rule XXII. 
The pending question at the present time would be as to whether 
the bill should be reported to the Senate, it now being before 
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the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. ‘This rule provides 
that when that is the condition of the record 

No motion shall be received but to adjourn, to adjourn to a day cer- 
Sr rotaen t ay on The tile, D porte e 88 

ecu „ „ , Ke 
vone tok day certain, e to amend. á ay 

Now, as it appears to the mind of the Chair, this will be the 
remedy of the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Chair will understand that I have 
not made any motion yet. I merely expressed my intention to 
make a motion later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair might as well express 
the opinion, however 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand, and I am very glad to have 
the Chair's opinion, although I do not agree with him at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (continuing). That the way to reach 
the question, which the Chair does believe would be in order, 
would be to move to rerefer the bill to the committee with in- 
structions to strike out certain sections. 

Mr. HARD WICK. I quite agree with the Chair; and while 
I believe that the rule stated by Mr. Jefferson’s Manual is appli- 
cable in the Senate, and I do not believe that the precedent cited 
by the Chair is applicable or in point, it will be useless and futile 
to take up the time of the Senate upon a moot question. 

Mr, President, at some other time, when we have more time 
to spare, I am going to undertake to have that question settled 
by the Senate; and I believe, on authority, that the position 
cited, taken by Mr. Jefferson, is sound and is applicable to just 
such a situation as this. As the Chair has very well suggested, 
that is a moot question. We can raise the question just as well 
by a motion to recommit or by a motion to recommit with in- 
structions. So far as I am concerned, I do not intend, unless 
some other Senator desires to adopt that course, to move to 
recommit with instructions; but I do intend before I take my 
seat to move to recommit this bill, and I do intend to move to 
recommit this bill because of certain sections in it to which I 
wish to invite the attention of the Senate now. 

Mr. President, section 4 of this bill provides— 


That it is hereby made unlawful for any person willfully to destroy 
any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price or 3 
the supply thereof; knowingly to commit waste or willfully to permi 
ba gee deterioration of any necessaries in or in connection with 
heir production, manufacture, or distribution; to hoard, as defined in 
section 6 of this act, any necessaries; to monopolize or attempt to 
monopolize, either locally or generally, any necessaries; to engage in 
any discriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive or wasteful practice 
or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or charge, in 
handling or dealing in or with any necessaries; to conspire, combine, 
agree, or arrange with any other person, (a) to limit the facilities for 
8 producing, harvesting, manufacturing, supplying, storing, 
or dealing any necessaries ; (b) to restrict the supply of any neces- 
saries; (c) to restrict distribution of any necessaries; (d) willfully to 
prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of any neces- 
saries in order to enhance the price thereof, or (e) to exact excessive 
prices for any necessaries. Any person who violates any of the provi- 
sions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in a sum not exceeding $10,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, 


Mr. President, on a later occasion I think I can demonstrate 
to the Senate that practically every one of these propositions is 
already the law of the land; that, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopez] has well said, all this clamor about get- 
ting after the food manipulator and the food speculator is base- 
less and unfounded, because we have, as far as laws can con- 
trol and remedy the situation, plenty of laws on the statute 
books to do that already, and we do not need any additional 
statutes to accomplish that result; or, if we did, if Congress 
had not already exercised its powers to their full limit in this 
respect, in a bill that we passed on the Ist day of June we 
incorporated a provision expressly dealing with and amply 
covering this entire subject. So that whatever else may be 
said for or against this bill, its proponents are not to be per- 
mitted to stand before the country insisting on the false pre- 
mise that the object and purpose of this bill is to relieve the 
poor, suffering consumer from the food speculator and the food 
manipulator, for such is not the case and such is not the truth, 
and it is time the American people were knowing it. 

I contend that the language employed in this bill in section 4 
makes the law that you propose to enact applicable not only to 
the provisions of interstate and foreign commerce, which is the 
full limit of the power of Congress, but to every internal and 
domestic concern in eyery single one of the 48 States and all 
of the Territories of the United States. In other words, it 
makes all of the acts specified in this section offenses against 
the laws of the United States, even if they occur entirely 
within a State, and entirely with reference to a product that 
never is intended, even, to enter interstate commerce, and never 
does, in fact, so enter interstate commerce, It applies to every 
process of domestic production and of domestic and internal life 
in every cne of the States. 
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The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] suggested a 
very grave doubt as to whether the Constitution of the United 
States really had any vigor and force left: I am going to 
assume for the purposes of this argument, and in this body, 
among men who haye sworn to support it, not only in peace but 
in war, that it still has some force and some effect, in conscience 
and in morals, at least, among honorable wen. The Consti- 
tution is the supreme law of the land in peace and war alike; 
and not one of us swore at that desk to support it only in times 
of peace and to violate it whenever we pleased in times of war. 
It would be a poor instrument, little worthy of the great 
encomiums that have been heaped upon it, and so worthily 
heaped upon it, I believe, if it were so worthless, so inadequate, 
that it did not cover and did not fit a war situation as well as 
a peace situation; and I can not so concede. The Constitution 
of the United States is just the same in war as it is in 
peace, 

I now quote from Fifth Wallace, page 841, on the question of 
the constitutionality of section 4 of the bill: 


The twenty-ninth section of the internal-revenue act of March 2, 
1867 (14 Stat. L., 484), which makes it a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine and im risonment, to mix for sale naphtha and illuminat- 
ing oils, or to sell or offer such mixture for sale, or to sell or offer for 
sale oil made of petroleum for illuminating purposes, inflammable at 
less temperature or fire test than 110° F., is in fact a police regulation 
relating exclusively to the internal trade of the States. 

The Chief Justice, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 


The questions certified resolve themselves into this: Has Congress 
Rona under the Constitution, to prohibit trade within the limits of a 


tate? 
That Congress has power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
States and with the Indian tribes the Constitu- 


and among the severa 
tion expressly declares, But this express grant of power to regulate 


commerce among the States has always been understood as limited by 
its terms; and as a virtual denial of any power to interfere with the 
internal trade and business of the separate States, except, indeed, as a 
necessary and proper means for carrying into execution some other 
power expressly, granted or vested. 

So in this case I not only concede it but I assert, because I 
agree with the Senator from Massachusetts, that the ultimate 
test of patriotism is that every one of us, Democrats or Repub- 
licans, Senators of the United States all, will do all in our power 
to win this war, and I know there is no Senator in this Ghamber 
who would not do all in his power, justly, honestly, and earnestly 
to further the cause of our great country in this great omer- 
gency. So I say I not only concede but claim that the President 
of the United States might do many things internally within a 
State, to provision an army, to supply a navy, or to do anything 
directly and immediately connected with the prosecution of the 
war, but can it be honestly contended, can it be even earnestly 
eontended by any Senator that because we are in war Congress 
has the power to say that it is necessary to marshal the Nation's 
forces, that it is necessary to conserve its industries, that it is 
necessary to make rules and regulations not to supply the Army 
or the Navy, not to do anything immediately or even remotely 
connected with war, except on the theory that it is necessary 
people shall be fed while the war is going on? It is just as nec- 
essary to feed the people in time of peace as it is in time of war, 
they have to eat, and they eat just as much, I presume, whether 
it is peace or war, but to contend that the war power can be 
stretched to that extent is to deny that we have a written Con- 
stitution at all. 

Section 4 teems with that sort of thing. Everything in it is 

purely the domestic and internal concern of the States. There 

is not a word, not a line, not an expression, that limits it to 
interstate or foreign commerce or that brings it within the pur- 
view of the constitutional power of the Government, and, as sug- 
gested, and I am glad he suggested it, by the distinguished ~ 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr], most of the States already 
have laws on the subject. I happen to remember, and I am 
glad to be able to refer to it on this occasion, that in the statutes 
of my own State, copied from the common law are the provisions 
against forestalling, regrating, and engrossing the market, and 
not only that but by an act of the legislature the judge of 
every circuit court in Georgia is required to give those sections 
in charge to the grand jury in every county in our State at 
least once a year, and I assume that other States have at least 
some provision on this subject. So far as it comes to these 
things described in section 4 within a State, unrelated to inter- 
state or foreign commerce and disconnected with either, I say 
Congress has absolutely no power whatever on what matters 
that are purely local. 

Not only that, but again in the decision of the Supreme Court 
rendered June a year ago, when the Harrison narcotic law was 
before the Supreme Court in the case of United States against 
Jin Fuey Moy, decided December 15, 1916, the court held that 
the law was constitutional in so far and only so far as it im- 
posed a tax, but that so far as its language indicated an attempt 
to make the possession of opium or of a narcotic in a State 
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unlawful under Federal law it could not be given that construc- 
tion, otherwise it must fail. 

In Two hundred and forty-first United States, page 395, United 
States against Jin Fuey Moy will be found the Harrison nar- 
cotic law decision. If you will apply that decision to the prin- 
ciples of section 4 there is not a single. one of the things that 
section 4 undertakes to do inside of a State that is not con- 
demned by it.. i 

Mr. KING. Mr. President ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, KING. Does not the decision the Senator has just calied 
attention to recognize what all lawyers, I think, ought to con- 
cede, namely, that Congress should have the power under the 
taxing power of the Federal Government to impose a tax on 
business, and yet not have the regulatory power within a State? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly, that was precisely it. I 
did not read it all, but that is precisely what the opinion was. 
But the court held in the Harrison narcotie case that the lan- 
guage had apparently attempted to make the possession of a 
narcotic in any one of the States unlawful in the hands of any 
person who happened to have any of it, and that it could not 
be given that construction because it would be unconstitutional 
if it did. The narcotic was a condemned thing. The neces- 
saries of life we are dealing with are perfectly sound and 
stable, and you can not get that phase of the question mixed up 
with this. 

Not only that, but there is another decision to which I wish 
to direct your attention, and that is the License Tax cases re- 
ported in Fifth Wallace. I shall read what the court held there, 
This is the case, I think, that the Senator from Utah had in 
mind. It is one of the leading cases, and illustrates the principle 
he had in his mind even better than the other. The license act 
was passed June 30, 1864. A 

Mr. GORE. During the Civil War. : 

Mr, HARDWICK. As the Senator from Oklahoma suggests, 
this act was passed by the United States Congress when the 
country was engaged in the Civil War in 1864, and whatever 
war powers we had were just as ample and.just as complete as 
they are to-day. The court held in the License Tax cases, de- 
cided in Fifth Wallace: 

ne 30, 1864, “to provide internal 
VVV ste (13 Stat. 1. 223), and the 
ee ik 2 Sn conveyed to the licensee no authority to carry on the 
licensed business within a State. 

Just so the tax provision does not give the person who is taxed 
any warrant or authority to carry on his business in violation 
of a local State law or local regulation. That is perfectly true 
with reference to the liquor question, as my friend from Utah 
knows. 

Now, Senators, unless you are prepared to say there is no 
longer a Constitution of the United States in force or that the 
power in Congress to raise armies and to do things like that, 
the war powers are so broad that while we are raising an army 
we can do anything under heaven that appears to us to pro- 
mote the general welfare and general happiness of the people, 
then there is no warrant whatever for this section and nothing 
upon which it can be based. 

There is one other section in this bill which, I think, is in 
even a worse condition, section 11, I think it is now in the new 
print— 

That, whenever the President sball find that an emergency exists re- 
quiring stimulation of production— 

Where the minimum-price guaranty is provided it is provided 
here: ; 

7 mport to the Unit 
o of tha United. Beates A: 
terially enhances or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities of 
the United States under guaranties of prices therefore made pursuant 
to this section, and ascertains what rate of duty, added to the then 
‘existing rate of duty on any such product and to the value of such 
product at the time of importation, would be sufficient to bring the 
price thereof at which imported up to the peice fixed therefor pursuant 
to the foregoing provisions of this section, he shall proclaim such facts, 
and thereafter— 

That is, upon his proclamation— 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon such product when im- 
ported, in addition to the then existing rate of duty, the rate of duty 
so ascertained. 


The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] made reference to this 
matter the other day. We have delegated to the President, and 
under very different circumstances from which Congress has 
ever delegated any other agencies, the power to legislate, a power 
essentially and fundamentally different from what we delegated 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix reasunable and 
just rates according to the exact yardstick that we furnished 


them, a power to levy a tax or not to levy it. We not cnly have 
violated the Constitution of the United States, if we should pass 
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this bill, in delegating to another a power that has been confided 
to us but we have delegated the power to levy taxes, a power 
the most valuable of all to English-speaking people, a power 
for which Englishmen and Americans have fought and bled 
and died before they would submit to have it exercised by any- 
one else except by the directly chosen representatives of the 
people themselves, a power over the purse, a power to destroy, 
and a power to secure and defend and preserve and maintain 
the liberties of the people. The men who made this Constitu- 
tion, which has been sneered at so much, abused so much, and 
violated so often, would not even let the Senate of the United 
States originate legislation with respect to taxation. That kind 
of legislation can not be originated even in this body represent- 
ing the sovereign States of the American Union. Yet instead 
of delegating that to some one else rather than to the chosen 
representatives of the people 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator a question? i 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I am interested in the question the Senator 
is discussing. Does not the Senator believe that in this bill 
we have limited it, giving the President the power to ascertain 
a fact, and we are levying the tax? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have not been able to form that opinion, 
If I did, I think it might be defended. 

Mr. KENYON. That is really the crux of the matter, is it 
not? We could delegate it to him to this effect, not to legislate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; if we followed the same plan and 
the same principle that was followed in creating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; if we conferred upon the President the 
precise rule, upon the ascertainment of facts that such and 
such should be the law. : 

4 Mr. KENYON. That is what we propose to do in this sec- 
on. 

A 5 HARDWICK. Does the Senator think that is all that is 
one 

Mr. KENYON. If I was called upon to pass on it, I think 
I would want to consider it; I think it is a very doubtful ques- 
tion. I believe it has been brought under that rule, but it is 
rather far-fetched, I think. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. If the language employed it this proposed law 
brings the matter within the rule referred to, then I see no 
reason why we might not say in any statute that whenever 
the President shall find that the prices of American products are 
lower than he thinks they ought to be he may impose a tax great 
enough to raise them to a price as high as he thinks they 
ought to command, If that be true, there is no reason in the 
world why Congress might not simply pass the taxing power 
over to the President by pursuing the course indicated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me interject this right in this con- 
nection. If that same language was employed here, then the 
Senator might sustain that contention, but it reads: 

When the President finds that the importation -into the United 
States of any such product produced outside of. the United States 
materially enhances or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities 
of the United States under guaranties ef prices therefor made pur- 
suant to this section— 

In other words, we leave him to be the judge of something 
that may or may not happen, and we leave it for him not to 
ascertain the fact that has already happened, thus to con- 
stitute himself the judge of what is going to happen in the 
future, and if he believes that a certain thing may happen, 
although in point of fact it may never happen, then the Presi- 
dent of the United States is to impose this tax. 

Mr. KENYON. Then would the Senator believe if the words 
“materially to enhance” were stricken from the bill the con- 
stitutionality would be settled. - 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is asking me a fair question, 
and I want to give him a fair answer. It would preset a more 
doubtful question to me. With the Senator from Missouri I 
do not believe we have any right to delegate this great taxing 
power that the Constitution makers were so jealous of that they, 
would not even let us in this body originate legislation in re- 
spect to it; and I do not believe we should delegate it to any- 
body outside of Congress. 

Mr. KENYON. We do not delegate to the President the 
power to tax, but to determine a fact. 

Mr. RHED. Oh, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED We do not fix the tax. There is not a word in 
the bill which proposes to have us fix the tax. Circumstances 
fix the fact—that is the best you can say for it—but those cir. 
cumstances are to be judged by the President, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly; the President is to sit in mental 
judgment over what the circumstances are. He is to decide 
about it; he is to exercise his mind, his will, his conscience, 
and his judgment, not the conscience and judgment of Congress, 
in determining what these facts are; and it not only went that 
far but went so far as to say that if the fact has not already 
happened and you think it is likely to happen, then you can tax 
the people of the United States in this way. I do not think 
the Senator from Iowa, who is an able, conscientious legislator, 
can even contend that. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take up a great deal of the 
time of the Senate at present 

Mr, REED. Will the Senator let me interrupt him? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. The Senator expresses some wonderment that 
the committee seemed to think it could delegate power to the 
President to levy taxes. I wish to call the Senator’s attention 
to the language of section 10, where they have undertaken to 
control not methods and processes by which a thing may occur, 
but they have actually undertaken to stop prices from rising 
or prices from changing by enacting a law. Section 10 of the 
last print—it is section 12 of the first print—reads: 

That undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices * * are hereby 
prohibited. 

Of course there are some other things that are prohibited, but 
the whole clause reads: 

That undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of, or injurious 
speculation in, or unjust market . or unfair and mislead- 
bi Payee! quotations of che prices of necessaries, are hereby pro- 

But along with the other things which might possibly be 
reached by human agency we find that these legislators have 
actually proposed to prohibit by law prices from rising or prices 
from falling or prices from changing, and as such power as that 
Was assumed by the House of Representatives and the legisla- 
tion was carefully prepared and sent to us, I think the Senator 
need not be astonished if the Constitution is occasionally 
ravished. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am learning, and I am getting accus- 
tomed to it, although I do not much enjoy seeing it done even 
yet. Mr. President, I think the demonstration must be com- 
plete to any Senator’s mind who has considered this matter 
that there are some things in these sections that are certainly 
unconstitutional, if we have any Constitution left. If they are, 
the bill ought to go back to the committee, so that they can 
take these two sections out of it, or most of the two sections. 
It ought to go back to the committee, in my judgment, also, so 
that it can deal with the question suggested last by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben], this liquor question, always 
a troublesome question, one that gives us a great deal of con- 
cern in this body. 

And yet, Mr. President, I feel that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has stated that question correctly. In the first place, 
it ought not to be connected with this great war measure, if it 
is in truth and in fact a war measure. I feel also that the 
Senator from Massachusetts is right, that we ought not in any 
event or under any circumstances to go so far on this question 
now, when our people are engaged in a great struggle with a 
foreign foe, that we will dissatisfy and render discontented 
millions of people throughout the Republice who do not believe 
in this legislation and are just as conscientious in their objec- 
tions to it, just as earnest in their opposition to it, as any 
man is in his advocacy of it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
that this legislation ought to be enacted and disposed of. I do 
not think that it would facilitate the matter to refer it back to 
the committee. Why not let the Senate go ahead and determine 
it and thrash it out here? The country is becoming impatient 
for action on this subject and I for one want to have action 
taken. Let the bill be passed at the earliest proper moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If we would refer it to the committee to- 
day, I think we could get it back by to-morrow. I do not want 
delay either. If the Senator will let me say a word or two 
in my own time, I do not want to delay it, but I want to get it 
right, and not rush it through here, right or wrong. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We ought not to be in such a hurry. I 
think the bill ought to go back to the committee, and let the 
committee take out provisions whieh they admit themselves are 
unconstitutional. ö 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am not asking for any hasty or unduly 
expeditious action. I think the bill ought to be maturely con- 
sidered. It is a matter of far-reaching consequence. Of course 
the question is net one to be very hastily disposed of as long 


as the provision is jn the bill stopping the manufacture of beer. 


The advocates of the saloon and brewery can be depended upon 
to fight to the bitter end. That provision I desire to keep in 
the bill. I think the one thing that is going to contribute more 
to the strength of the American Army is soberness, and I think 
another thing that is going to contribute to the strength of the 
American people is the economy that is going to be promoted 
by stopping the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. We need 
a sober army and we must have a sober, economical citizenry in 
order to carry the war to a successful end. I do not think any-, 
body is particularly interested in defeating the prohibition pro- 
vision in this bill except those who would profit pecuniarily by 
the manufacture and sale of the damnable stuff. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I realize the force of that suggestion, but 
opinions are so widely divergent and honest convictions are so 
widely apart that it will not matter much what the committee 
does, Senators still must settle it, and settle it on this floor. As 
far as that section is concerned, I would just as soon settle 
that now as at any other time, but I do think, above all things, 
we ought not to have this bill before us where we may have to 
vote for it or against it as a whole with these sections in it 
concerning which I do not believe a single Senator can make a 
serious argument that they are constitutional. As my friend 
from Oklahoma suggested, Senators ought not to be put in a 
position where they can not vote for it without violating their 
sense of obligation to the Constitution. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. Why can not the Senator accomplish the 
same purpose by merely moving to strike out the sections or 
parts of the sections? It would merely result in delay to send 
it back to the committee. The committee have done all they 
can do. We have worked it out as far as we can, and the 
Senate can work it out on the floor as well as the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The trouble is that when we undertake 
to do that we are met with the statement that that is not the 
way to legislate, that legislation must be worked out in com- 
mittee and must be carefully correlated and connected. So we 
are caught between the two horns of a dilemma. If we say we 
will not send it back to the committee to connect and correlate 
it and get it into shape, the committee has done all that it can 
do, and when we come to the floor and want to make this 
change we are met with the claim that it requires considera- 
tion and it must go to the committee room for consideration. 
The power and strength of that argument and the common 
sense of that suggestion impel me to make the motion to re- 
commit so that the committee may correct the palpable mistakes 
that have been made in the bill. I know of no way to get the 
sense of the Senate on the question except to make a motion to 
recommit, and I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, my colleague and I represent 
one of the largest grain-producing States, the largest milling 
State, and the largest iron-ore producing State in the Union, 
We are vitally interested in the provisions of this bill, and 
while I shall not take much of the time of the Senate to dis- 
cuss it I believe I owe it to my constituency to state the reasons 
why I am willing to vote to grant a reasonable control over the 
supply and distribution of the various essential commodities, 
and to point out the danger of disaster to our industries which 
an unwise exercise of these powers might entail. 

Mr. President, we are, I believe, by this bill launching this 
Government into unknown fields of activity, invoking the prin- 
ciples of governmental paternalism heretofore untried. We are 
about to change the industrial and economic principles upon 
which our great fabric has been reared. Nothing but a supreme 
necessity vital to the very life of this Nation would induce me 
to lay the hands of the Government upon the production, dis- 
tribution, and sale of the leading commodities of this country. 
It is unnecessary for me to take the time of the Senate to call 
attention to the magnitude of that struggle and to our vital 
interest in the final issue. It has been done many times on this 
floor. 

This great war, involving as it does nearly the whole civilized 
world, surpassing in its intensity, its crimes, and its horrors 
the darkest pages of history, calls upon us to arm the National 
Government with all the power and resources within our com- 
mand. I am not disturbed by forebodings of disaster to come 
from granting away our liberties. I am more disturbed about 
the loss of them in the great arbitrament of war. Should the 


issue bè determined in favor of the allied governments, there 
is no danger of a dictator or a continuance of the powers we 
have granted for war purposes. They will expire and this peo- 
ple can resume the activities and arts of peace and bind up the 
wounds of a distracted world, There is nore danger of im- 
periling individual activity and enterprise which have through 
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centuries been the guiding star to the great achievements of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

We should in the passáge of these laws and in their execution 
bear in mind that if this country is to be prosperous and 
bear the great burdens of this struggle we must interfere as 

-little as possible with the activities and the business of the 
people, and must preserve individual opportunity and indi- 
vidual enterprise. We can not take from the people of the 
country the opportunity to make reasonable profits or take 
from them that opportunity which they have to manage their 
own business in the ordinary way without imperiling their in- 
dividual enterprise; but, Mr. President, it is necessary in times 
like these to conserve our resources, to protect the people from 
unreasonable burdens, and to marshal the assets of the Nation 
so that they may be most effective in the prosecution of the 
war. 

It has been represented to us by those in immediate charge 
of the war that if we hope to succeed we must insure to our 
allies a sufficient food supply, a supply of the principal com- 
modities absolutely necessary to the prosecution of the war; 
that we must insure to our own people those necessaries of 
life which are indispensable to our existence at prices within 
the reach of the people; that, owing to the destruction by 
the war, the decrease of production, the want of transporta- 
tion upon the ocean, and losses due to the submarine, we are 
confronted with a scarcity of provisions and many of the com- 
modities necessary to maintain the armies; that the ordinary 
principles of supply and demand and the machinery of our 
great industrial fabric have broken down; and that it is tempo- 
rarily necessary for the Government to take control of produc- 
tion, distribution, and sale in order that the Army and the Navy 
may be maintained, as well our own as those of our allies. I 
know this is denied by Senators upon this floor, to whose dis- 
cussion of this question I have listened with absorbing interest, 
and I have had at times grave doubts, and have now, of the 
wisdom of some of these laws, which, unless wisely adminis- 
tered, may bring industrial disaster to this country. But I 
am not willing to take the chance of defeating this legislation; 
I am going to resolve the doubt in favor of the grant of power 
and trust to the wisdom of the men who will have these laws to 
administer, as we must do in times of great emergency when 
calling into play the war powers of the Nation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President t 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator from Minnesota, he 
takes the position that governmental control of the productive 
instrumentaiities of the Nation would be advantageous. Does 
not the Senator think, from his great knowledge of economics 
and the rules governing industrial activity, that the assump- 
tion by the Government of the productive instrumentalities of 
the Nation would tend rather to retard productivity than to in- 
crease it? In other words, with the high prices that the war 
and the introduction into our currency of a larger volume have 
produced, does not the Senator think that those causes, together 
with some others, will so stimulate production that by private 
enterprise and private control there will be a far greater pro- 
duction not only of manufactured products but of farm prod- 
ucts than if the Government itself should lay its hands upon 
the productive enterprises of this country? Does not the Sen- 
ator think if he will pardon me a further question, if the 
Government should attempt to control the productive fountains 
of this Nation, that, first, the cost would be greatly increased, 
and, secondly, that it would result in a diminished output 
rather than in an increased production? = 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do. I do not think it is possible or ad- 
visable for the Government to take over the production in this 
country or a general control of all the productive activities, 
and regulate them. I believe that, so far as possible, it is wise 
not to interfere with the ordinary business of the people. I do 
believe, however, that in times of rising prices and extraordi- 
nary demands, some steps should be taken by the Government 
to control distribution and sale, to prevent hoarding and un- 
reasonable speculation, to encourage production, and perhaps 
to control the export of products out of this country, in order 
that our allies may be reasonably supplied, and that our re- 
sources be not dissipated by a scramble to purchase by foreign 
countries in a general market, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has permitted an interruption of 
his remarks, and perhaps, therefore, it would not disconcert 


him if I should ask him at this time if he does not believe that 
the question of the control or the keeping out of our markets 
of the foreign purchaser, and thus the scramble, that he has 
just referred to, being prevented, has already been taken care 
of by the bill which gives the President the absolute right to 
declare embargoes, and by the further provision, which is 
already in force, of a purchase by the allies through one common 
agency? Does not the Senator think that question has now. 
been pretty well taken care of? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think it has been. I am perfectly willing 
to answer any question which I may be asked, but I should 
prefer if Senators would wait until I get through with my, 
remarks. + 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that matter has been taken care of 
by the embargo powers which have been granted to the Presi- 
dent; but, as I was saying, we must to some extent trust to 
the wisdom of the men who will have these laws to administer, 
as we must do in times of great emergency when calling into 
play the war powers of the Nation. 

CONSTITUTIONAL POWER. 


“After the very illuminating speech of the junior Senator from 
Iowa I shall not stop to discuss at any length the constitutional 
power of Congress to enact and carry into effect the provi- 
sions of this bill. It is to my mind clearly within the power of 
Congress, or at least the main provisions of the bill are clearly 
within those powers. I do not, of course, believe that during 
the war the Constitution or any one of its provisions is sus- 
pended; but the power to declare and carry on war n 
to the preservation of the Nation and to enact all legislation 
to carry this power into effect is of equal force with all the 
other provisions and limitations of the Constitution. In fact, 
these provisions are not subordinate to the declaration of rights 
or any of the other constitutional protections, for the power of 
self-preservation is the highest prerogative of government. The 
power to conscript property, to fix prices, to encourage or go 
into the field of production, in fact to do anything necessary 
to preserve the supplies necessary to the support of the people 
during the war and to lend strength to the cause are powers as 
necessary to the defense,of a nation as the power to raise, 
equip, and feed an army. 

Of course, no one will claim that because war exists Con- 
gress should disregard entirely constitutional restrictions: It 
may not abolish State governments, or the Federal Government, 
or change the office or prerogatives of the President, but it may 
produce, conserve, purchase, and fix the price of all products 
necessary to carry on the war, and to maintain the Nation in a 
high state of efficiency during the struggle. 

Personally I can see no difference between the power to con- 
script property to equip and feed an army and the power to 
encourage production or, if necessary, to produce property to 
8 the people who constitute the Natlon back of the 
armies. 

Whenever it is necessary—and, of course, this is a question 
of necessity—for this Government to marshal its resources or 
encourage production, to regulate prices, and to protect the 


people, in order that their power may be greater in time of 


war—in other words, whenever it is necessary to preserve the 
national life—Congress may do it. It is not because the Con- 
stitution or any provision of it is suspended, or the constitutional 
limitations and protections of the Bill of Rights are suspended, 
but because in the exercise of that provision of the Constitu- 
tion the Nation has power to preserve its existence and to pro- 
tect its life. 

I am not disturbed about the provisions of this bill so far 
as constitutional power of the Government is concerned. It 
may be that the provision of section 12, which provides for 
levying an import tax, may be upon the border line of consti- 
tutional power. I suppose the effect of that provision is this: 
The Government proposes to fix a minimum price for farm 
products in order to encourage production—I hope it will never 
be necessary to do so—but suppose the Government should fix 
minimum prices in this country to encourage production, it 
would be necessary in order to maintain that price to levy a 
tax on imports equal to the difference between the selling price 
of the imported product and the price so fixed. The Congress 
by law determines the tax and enacts that it shall be equal to 
such difference in order to maintain the Government minimum 
price. It then leaves to the President the power to determine the 
fact from time to time as to the amount of the difference and 
the circumstances under which the law of Congress shall go 
into effect. In substance, this is an illustration of the power 
of Congress to provide for a tax and leave it to the President 
or any other authority to find the existence of a state of facts 
which shall bring into effect the act of Congress. In the same 
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way Congress enacts any other tariff duty and provides that if 
the President shall determine that any foreign country is dis- 
criminating against this country he may by proclamation an- 
nounce the fact and impose the duty. I will admit that this 


goes to the border line of constitutional power. The wisdom of 
it, of course, is for Congress to settle. 

I should like, before passing from this subject, to say as to sec- 
tion 5, embodying the power to license persons and corporations 
engaged in importation, exportation, storage, and distribution of 
necessaries, that I donot think that power rests necessarily upon 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. I believe it rests upon 
the same provisions of the Constitution which enables this Goy- 
ernment in time of war to conserve its resources, its food supply, 
to protect the people and maintain the Army and the Navy. We 
are not called upon to base the validity of that section upon 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, and I am not sure 
that it is wise to include it in the bill. 

POLICY OF THE LAW. 

I am much more concerned about the policy of some of these 
laws than I am about their constitutionality, and I wish now 
briefly to discuss some of the provisions of this bill. First, let 
me say I can see no reason, if we are going to authorize the 
Government to regulate the price, preduction, and sale of food 
products, why we should not extend the same authority to coal, 
iron, steel, petroleum, and the other products which are as 
necessary to the maintenance of the Army and as vital to the 
very existence of this and the allied nations as are food products. 
I am pleased to see that the committee has included in section 
1 of this bill these various products. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 


I was just going to call his attention to the fact that the articles | 


enumerated by the Senator are all designated under the bill as 
“necessaries.” The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] 
was mistaken when he said that agricultural products were the 


only ones that were taken care of, and for which minimum | 


prices would be fixed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thank the Senator from North Dakota, 
but I am coming to that provision. I only suggest that these 
necessaries should be included in one other provision of this 
bill, which I will discuss in a few moments. 

I do not see why we should not exténd it to fertilizers, binding 
twine, and the other products which are necessary to the pro- 
duction of food products as arms and munitions are to the 
Army. These, too, have been included in the first section of 
the bill, and should be included in another section, to which I 
will call the attention of the Senate. If we are to lay the hand 
of the Government upon the products of the farm, let us not 
pause for fear of injuring industry by laying it upon the pro- 
ducer of the principal commodities necessary to the Army and 
to the people of this country. Why fix a price fer food prod- 
ucts and allow an unlimited price to be charged for iron, steel, 
copper, coal, and other products? z 

I think the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] was mis- 
taken when he said, as I understood him, that the farmer was 
exempted from the terms of this bill. Under section 1, section 
5, for licensing elevators, and under another section of this bill, 
to which I call attention, granting to the Government power to 
purchase food products and fuel, the Government may fix the 
price of the farmer’s wheat. When the Government controls 
absolutely elevaters and controls all the purchases of wheat 
under conditions imposed by the President it controls the 
farmer's price just as effectively as though Congress passed 
a law naming the price at the farmer’s market station. If we 
are going into the price-fixing business, there are other articles 
besides wheat and ‘flour which need regulation and price fixing. 

The main reason urged for the passage of this bill is the 
scarcity of the world’s supply of the principal food products, 
which, unless conserved now under governmental control, will 
be insufficient to meet the needs of ourselves and our allies, and 
unless the price is contrelied will put many of the necessaries of 
life beyond the reach ef the mass of the people. This same rea- 
son applies to coal, iron, steel, fertilizer, and many other com- 
modities, 

I shall not indulge in reciting statistics to show this scarcity. 
I have examined the subject with great care. and I am satis- 
fied that in many of these principal products there is a 
scarcity and such an abnormal demand as will probably re- 
quire governmental control during this emergency. 

As to the farm products, the decrease of production caused by 
the war, want of fertilizer in European countries, decrease of 
man power, failure of crops in this country and in Argentina, 
inability to ship from Australia and Russia and other distant 
countries, and the destruction of vessels by the submarine has 
not only caused a shortage in the world supply, but has, during 


the last few months, created a condition of panic in the world 
exchanges and caused abnormal prices. 

It is now stated by Government officials who have made the 
best estimate possible that, with good crops in Canada and the 
United States, the allied countries will need 1,000,000,000 
bushels of grains of all kinds, and, with the supplies we must 
furnish to neutral countries, there will not be that amount 
available. The successful prosecution of the war, therefore, not 
only requires a most rigid conservation of foodstuffs, but a con- 
centration in Government hands of the purchase of foodstuffs 
for export to the allied and neutral countries and an elimina- 
tion of speculation, hoarding, and other devices which tend to 
unreasonably enhance prices. ? 

I am aware, as suggested by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], that the President has power, under the embargo clause 
of a law which has been passed, to refuse to permit any food 
products to go to any foreign countries unless those countries and 
purchasers in those countries consent to purchase their supplies 
through a central purchasing agency provided by this Govern- 
ment. I believe, to preyent speculation and abnormal increase 
of prices, that is one of the most beneficial laws this Congress 
has enacted. S 

I am aware of the fact that the enormous increase in the price 
of food products has imposed great hardships upon the people 
of this country ; that the price of many of the necessaries of life 
in the cities to the man whose wages or whose salary has not 
been increased has placed these necessaries almost beyond his 
reach; but the increase in prices bas not been confined to food 
products alone, for there have been great increases in the prices 
of the other principal products, such as iron, coal, steel, clothing, 
and so forth. I wish here to warn the Members of this Senate, 
the Executive of this Nation, and the men who will be intrusted 
with carrying out the provisions of this bill, that, if the powers 
so granted are used simply to depress unduly the price of farm 
products, while permitting everything the farmer has to buy and 
these other products of the country necessary to the life of the 
Nation and the maintenance of our armies in the war to remain at 
exorbitantly high levels, national disaster will inevitably follow. 

It is well for us to pause and examine the reasons for the 
decline in the production of agricultural products in this coun- 
try. We know that at the close of the Civil War substantially 
75 per cent of the people lived upon and obtained their liveli- 
hood from the farm, and that to-day only about 35 per cent do so; 
that continuously, but especially during the last 30 years, the 
decrease in rural population, as compared with urban popula- 
tion, has been amazing. In 1880 only 29.5 per cent of the people 
lived in cities of 2,500 inhabitants or more; in 1910, 46 per 
cent; and, as I have already said, only about 35 per cent of them 
to-day live upon the farm and obtain their livelihood from 
agriculture. 

The cause is perfectly obvious to anyone. The concentration 
of wealth, the marvelous accomplishments in science and inven- 
tion, the increase in manufacture and world commerce, and the 
increase in communication and rapid transportation have af- 
forded opportunities in the cities for large incomes, the amass- 
ing of great fortunes, and that, together with the attractive- 
ness of city life, has taken from the farm much of the best blood 
of the Nation. In this modern growth of development the 
farmer's boys have been leaders. Self-reliant, vigorous in body, 
trained in hardy schools, inspired by ambition, they have, to a 
large extent, filled the most important positions and have been the 
leaders in the great accomplishments of our industrial and pro- 
fessional life. Until the farmer is offered equal opportunity 
for material success and attractiveness in life with the inhabi- 
tants of the city, agriculture will continue to decline in pro- 
portion to the growth of the Nation. j 

What I wish to emphasize at this time is that if the Govern- 
ment exercises the power under this bill to unreasonably reduce 
prices of the principal farm products, this will further dis- 
courage production. 

That this bill gives the power to fix prices I do not believe is 
questioned, and that the intention of the authors of this bill is to 
exercise that power is undoubted. I have not heard discussed 
anywhere the fixing of any prices except of wheat, and possibly 
coal, and yet the necessity for fixing the prices and regulating 
the distribution of other products is just as great as in the case 
of wheat or any other farm product. 

It is recited in subdivision (b) of section 10—and I wish 
to call the attention of Senators especially to this saubdivision— 
that in order to guarantee reasonable prices to the preducer and 
to the consumer, the President is authorized to purchase, in no 
case paying less than the minimum price fixed in pursuance of 
this act, to provide storage facilities for, and to sel at reason- 
able prices, foods, feeds, and fuels. 
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Now, I think that language—“ foods, feeds, and fuels "— 
should be stricken out and the word “ necessaries,” as defined 


by section 1 of the bill, substituted. It seems to be the only 
place in the bill where there is expressed an intention of fix- 
ing prices, and at present it applies only to foods, feeds, and 
fuels, It is just exactly as important to fix the prices of ferti- 
lizer and binding twine and the other products which the 
farmer must buy as it is to fix prices of grain he raises on his 
farm. I know it has been said that the provisions of this bill do 
not apply to the farmer. They do apply to the farmer, however, 
and were intended originally to apply to the farmer alone. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator, I think, will note that that 
subdivision of the section to which he refers contemplates that 
if it shall become necessary to do so the President or the Gov- 
ernment may purchase these articles, whether they be confined 
to those three or be embraced within a broader scope, upon the 
open market and sell them at reasonable prices. Does the 
Senator mean to convey by his remarks upon this particular 
section that in purchasing those articles the Government should 
fix the purchase price? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I mean to convey the idea that the Govern- 
ment may fix the purchase price under this bill. If, as the 
Senator says—and I hope it will be so—there is an open market 
left and the price is reasonable, you will not find the Govern- 
ment purchasing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course the Senator realizes that if 
the Government does fix the purchase price there is no open 
market left. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. Now, I am not saying that the 
men who execute this bill will execute it or carry it out unfairly 
to the farmer. I can not believe they will do so. I intend to 
vote for the bill, but I think it is my duty, to point out what 
may be done under it and to sound a note of warning that if 
you are going to have this Nation great and prosperous you 
must have the farmer prosperous and independent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 
if I asked him how there could be an open market for farm 
products when there is invariably an enormous surplus which 
must be sent to Europe and when access to the European 
market is absolutely denied, both under the embargo act and 
under the arrangement by which the allies will purchase 
through one agency? Does not that take away the open market 
or world market, at least, which they have heretofore had? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think it does. 

Mr. REED, Perhaps it ought to. I am not saying that it 
should not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am coming to that. The President, of 
course, has power to control the purehases for all foreign coun- 
tries, and I think it is necessary that he should do so. I do 
not believe we can afford to permit foreign buyers, neutral coun- 
tries, allied belligerent countries, to come into our market as 
they did in April and May last, followed by a line of specula- 
tors, buying our products and raising the prices to abnormal 
height, as they are liable to do, and perhaps imperiling the supply 
to ourselves and the allied countries. I think we must control 
not only what goes to the neutral countries, but we must control 
by one purchaser what goes to the belligerent countries. Of 
necessity that takes all the surplus in this country, and of neces- 
sity that fixes the price, unless there is a most abnormal demand 
at home; and if there should be such an abnormal demand for 
domestic uses and milling in this country, it can be handled in 
this way: 

All of the wheat bought in the wheat States of this country is 
purchased by line or independent elevators along the lines of 
railroads. Those elevators are owned either by big line eleva- 
tor companies or by the farmers themselves. In Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Montana, I believe that the ma- 
jority of the grain—at least, a very large percentage of it—is 
purchased by cooperative farmers’ elevators. There are over 
3,000 independent elevators in those four States, and there are 
over 5,300 elevators altogether, besides many hundred mills 
buying at primary markets. Now, when the Government places 
a ligense upon every one of those houses, and names the condi- 
tions under which the grain may be purchased, of course, having 
control of the foreign market, it may control the domestic 
market. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon another 
interruption? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I pelt to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but I have 


the greatest respect for his opinion and I want to get it. Does 
not this, then, make it manifest that the power is vested to fix 


the farmer's price? I think the Senator has already answered 

that in the affirmative. Now, is there any other place in this 

i there is a serious proposition to fix the prices of other 
gs 

Mr. KELLOGG. I believe it to have been the intention of the 
committee to confer the same powers upon the President as to 
all other products; and if in section 5 the bill is amended by 
striking out the words “ foods, feeds, and fuels” and inserting 
“ necessaries,” I believe the Government will. have the same 
power as to all of these products. 

Mr. REED. The point I am trying to make is this: The Gov- 
ernment now has made arrangements absolutely to stop the 
shipment of food and fuel to Europe, except it shall be through 
an agency fixed by our Government or the allies. It is a Gov- 
ernment- controlled agency. That, of course, will control the 
price of the food; but is there any such agency to control the 
price of steel that goes abroad, or other similar products? Have 
we not left, and do we not propose to leave, the markets of the 
world open to the steel manufacturer and close the markets of 
the world to the farmer? 

Now I have the question in the form I want it, and I should 
like to have it elucidated. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I hope it is not the intention of the officials 
of this Government to do that. I can not believe that such is 
the intention; but if it is, we ought to make sure that the same 
power shall be given the Government to fix prices of these other 
products as to fix the prices of wheat. 

Now as to the exports: Of course the Government has the 
same power over exports of steel, iron, and all other products 
as it has over food products. The President may place an em- 
bargo on shipments of any article to any country, and through 
that embargo, of course, he may control the sale of those 
articles in foreign countries. Whether or not it is the intention 
of the President or the officials in control of the subject to do 
that I can not say. 

Mr. REED. It is so important, if the Senator will pardon a 
further interruption—he has been very generous—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was going to answer further, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I believe that as to farm products the Gov- 
ernment would largely control their prices through this em- 
bargo power; and if all the provisions of this bill are made 
to apply to all those necessaries there is no reason why the 
power should not exist in the Government to control the prices 
as much as in the case of food. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Is it not necessary to go a step further than 
merely to lodge in the Government the power to control all 
prices of necessaries going abroad? Should we not make it cer- 
tain that if the open market, the market of the world, is taken 
away from the farmer, he should be protected in that which he 
buys in this market? And is it not necessary to go further than 
that and provide that if the farmer’s world market is taken 
away from him the same rule shali be applied to the manufac- 
turer of steel or any other prime necessity? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that should be made clear, and I 
believe it is clear in this bill that the same power exists to 
control the markets of the world, so far as exports are con- 
cerned, in relation to iron and steel products as in relation to 
farm products. The only doubt I have is whether necessaries 
should not be defined in section 5 the same as they are in sec- 
tion 1; and I do not believe the authors of the bill would have 
any objection to including them. 

The prices of agricultural products to the farmer are not 
as great as the prices of the other leading products of the coun- 
try, such as iron, steel, copper, coal, and so forth, or the profits of 
the manufacturers and deulers therein. I am aware that all 
products have enormously increased in price, due undoubtedly 
to several contributory causes—inflation in the circulating 
medium of the world, discussed the other day by the Senator 
from Missouri; scarcity due to the war, speculation, and un- 
reasonable profits due to the demund exceeding the supply—and 
all things have combined until it is felt that it is necessary 
for the Government temporarily to lay the strong hand of the 
law upon these productive and economic agencies during the 
war. 

The farmer has, to be sure, received good se in the last 
two years, but he has not received all the benefits of these high 
prices. The greater proportion has gone to the middieman, 
merchant, and speculator. 

Take the price of wheat. I send to the desk and ask to have 
printed in the Recorp as a parf of my remarks a statement 
showing the wheat marketed in the principal terminals of Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Chicago, and Kansas City, together with a 
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list of the prices during the various months of the years 1915, 
1916, and 1917. 
Receipts of wheat, computed by periods. 
FALL PERIOD——SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 
{Total bushels.] 


Kansa; 
City. 


84,355,666 | 29,248,000 | 34, 079, 050 
19, 563, 880 | 22, 308,000 | 28, 165, 050 


Minne- 


* 
apolis. Duluth. Chicago. 


1915 | 96,281, 480 
1916. | 53, 948,340 


SPRING PERIOD—-JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 


1916 


40, 624, 080 
1917 


33, 440, 850 


18, 130, 133 


26, 979, 000 
102, 437 


19, 192, 950 
13,493,000 | 13, 219, 750 


Cash prices of wheat August, 1915, to June, 1916. 


Chicago. 


No. 2red. | No. 2 hard. 


1054-119} | 1077-13) ETE 
987-19) -117 994-118 
99 -115$ 


1183-133 
1121323 


1183135 
111-138 
108-122 


185 -209 
1594-187} 


183 -203 181 -199 171 -isal 

-202 16) -187 1663-192 
199 -24 178 -204 1834-210 
27-201 207 -231 194-281} 


Take the year 1917, in which we have had such abnormally 
high prices. The great bulk of the farmer's grain was mar- 
keted during the four months of September, October, November, 
and December. The average prices paid at the terminals during 
those four months were between $1.40 and $1.75 a bushel, and 
the farmer received very much less. That was the price at the 
terminal. From that price was deducted the elevator carrying 
charges, freight, and so forth. But during the months from 
January to June of the present year the prices have been all 
the way from two to three dollars per bushel, and during some 
of the time considerably over $3 2 bushel at the same terminals, 
during which time the farmer has marketed a small amount of 
his grain as compared with what he marketed during the four 
months last fall. 

The prices of other products have increased much more than 
the price of farm products. It is a well-known fact that prices 
of coal, iron, steel, copper, fertilizer, and petroleum have in- 
creased from 100 to 600 per cent in the last two years. So that 
everything the farmer buys, as well as the great leading prod- 
ucts which the Government must buy in enormous quantities to 
carry on the war, are at abnormally high prices. I am not 
blaming the manufacturers and dealers for making a good 
profit; I am simply saying that if we are going to fix the price 
of farm products let us not stop there, and I warn this Senate 
that you can not do that without bringing disaster to this 
country. 

I am aware that in this open market there have been specu- 
lations, hoardings, and enormous increases in prices, due to 
the fact that people can get the price; and it is probably 

necessary believe it to be necessary—for the Government to 
regulate distributing activities. But let us not begin and end 
our regulation on the farm, because the prosperity of the farm- 
ers of this country means the prosperity and the strength of 
the Nation. f 

While Congress is considering this question of prices, produc- 
tion and sale, all the great industries of the country, except 
agriculture, are organized and have their representatives here 
in Washington to furnish information and look out for their 
interests. Labor is organized, capital is organized; coal pro- 
ducers and iron manufacturers, dealers, millers, importers, and 
exporters have all been here and given the various committees 


their views. I am making no complaint of this. It is perfectly 
proper and wise that it shoald be so. Congress can only obtain 
its information from the men who are engaged in the business 
to be affected—and I am glad to hear the views of these men 
but the farmers are unorganized and unrepresented, except by 
the men who speak for them on tlie floors of Congress. I do not 
know of a single farmer who has been before these committees 
giving his views as to the cost of raising wheat, or the profits. 

„ Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again è 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator speaks of those who have appeared 
before the committees of Congress. I call his attention to the 
fact that there is in Washington an advisory committee which 
is now engaged in buying and conducting negotiations for the 
purchase of all the immense supplies of our Government, and 
which, th addition to that, appears to be taking over the con- 
trol of the market. 

Upon that advisory committee all the great business institu- 
tions of the country, so far as I know, are represented, and will 
be represented, I take it, when it comes to the matter of price 
fixing for the future; but does the Senator know of any po- 
tential representation on behalf of the farmer? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am not sure about that. I think I have 
been informed that on that committee there was a representa- 
tive of one of the grange organizations of the country. The 
Senator from North Daketa can give me that information. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not know of any such representative. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, perhaps not. I am not sure as to 
that. I do not wish to reflect in the slightest degree upon the 
gentlemen composing the Council of National Defense. I be- 
lieve this Government must obtain information and assistance 
from the business men of the country, and it is not the fault of 
these other enterprising business men, of course, that the farmer 
is not represented; but he is in no position to be represented. 
He is the small holder, the owner and manager of his farm. He 
is not working eight hours a day; he is working from daylight 
until dark. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? I am not so sure but that this bill does that very 
thing, in section 9. It provides: 

That whenever the President shall find it necessary to secure an 
adequate supply of necessaries for the support of the Army or the 


maintenance of the Navy, or for any other public use connected with 
the common defense, he is autho: to requisition and take over— 


And so forth. So that if these plants are charging an unjust- 
price, the Government has the power to take charge of them, 
and operate them itself. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Government undoubtedly has power to 
commandeer and to fix the price for all products necessary for 
the Army and the Navy; and I believe it is the intention of the 
committee to give the Government the same power to fix the 
prices of other products, as in the case of wheat and various 
food products, if it is going into that business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; and I will say—I do not know 
whether all of the committee agree with me in this proposition 
or not; I know, in fact, that one or two of them do not agree 
with me—but I believe that under the war power vested in 
Congress by the Constitution they can do almost anything under 
that provision for any other public use connected with the 
public defense. I think that under that general power—and 
that is using the constitutional language—the Government could 
take these plants and operate them whenever they saw that an 
unjust burden was being placed upon the farming community 
or any other poftion of the population. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It may be that that power exists, but I 
should like to ask the Senator in charge of the bill if he would 
have any objection, under subdivision “(b),” page 11, to in- 
cluding necessaries as defined by subdivision 1 with foods, feeds, 
and fuels? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that I would not have any 
objection to that. The words “and other supplies” were 
thought by the committee to be even more comprehensive than the 
word “ necessaries ” as embraced within the first section, 

Mr. KELLOGG. All I desire is to make sure that that power 
is there. I have not, of course, had time, since the bill me 
from the committee yesterday, to examine it critically. I was 
somewhat familiar with the bill and with the work of the com- 
mittee before that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, it seems to me, if 
the Senator will pardon me, that the farmers have many cham- 
pions here who can safely be trusted to guard their interests, 
and a very good representative in the Senator from Minnesota. 
I hope the farmers are not unrepresented. The Senator from 
Minnesota has been saying some very valuable things to his 
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colleagues in favor of the farmer, and other Senators do it every 
duy here. 

Mr. REED. May I call attention to the fact that the farmers, 
however, are not aking these contracts or controlling these 
prices? 

Mr. SMITH of ‘Michigan. No; but Senators will make the 
laws, and it is their right to do so under the Constitution. 

Mr. REED. Yes; and we are proposing now to make laws 
turning over to somebody else the question of fixing prices, 
The point I am calling attention to is that the board or the 
men who constitute this board that is making these prices will 
probably control largely in the future, and that there is no 
farmer there to protect him. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Minnesota 
will pardon me, I simply desired to make that observation be- 
cause it is so notorious and has been ever since I have been 
here, that the interests of the farmer are guarded with very 
great jealousy by Representatives in both Houses of Congress. 
I have been very much interested in what the Senator from 
Minnesota has said about the necessity of giving power to fix 
the prices of products other than food, feed, and fuel. The 
farmer must have steel if he cultivates his fields and performs 
the duties that fall to the lot of an agriculturist. He must 
have those products; and if the Government fixes a low price 
for steel for its own use and the Government buys what it 
needs, what will the farmer pay without any compelling power? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I did not mean to be under- 
stood as intimating or holding the opinion that the Members 
of the Senate and the House have not looked after the interests 
of the farmer. -` 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Oregon refers to a general power that is distinctly and em- 
phatically conferred. For instance, in our naval bill we gave 
the President $115,000,000 that he could expend as he saw fit. 
in addition to the naval program of the Government. We have 
appropriated $500,000,000 for ships. The Government will be 
a purchaser to the extent of billions of dollars, and it will buy 
these products that other citizens may need in order to carry 
on the industrial and commercial life of the Nation. If the 
farmers are left with a bare motety from which to obtain their 
supplies, with no legislation to aid them, they are bound to 
pay higher prices than they are paying now, while the price 
of their own products is to be fixed by law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr.. President, I hope to be through in a 
moment, but I wish to make it perfectly clear that this bill shall 
not leave the farmer to obtain his supplies at any cost, while 
protecting the public generally against excessive prices of food 
products. When we provide for the machinery to protect all 
the people, Including the farmer, we must, of course, leave the 
execution of the law to the executives of the Nation. Every- 
body is demanding the reduction of food prices, All the manu- 
facturers and dealers are demanding a reduction in the price 
of the necessaries of life, except those furnished by themselves. 
The farmer is in the minority in this country, and I fear that 
the men who will fix the price of farm products under this bill, 
if it is dene at all, will be the representatives of labor, capital, 
and industry other than that of farming. I hope not. I can 
not see why it shouid be the object of the Government if, looking 

“at this question in its broader light, to unreasonably reduce 
the prices of farm products. But men are more or less selfish; 
and I believe that the very foundation of our prosperity and 
strength in this war rests in the prosperity of the e of 
this country. 

While I do not claim to be a spokesman for the ‘farmer, as 
indicated by the Senator from Michigan—— 

S Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is a good representa- 
ve. 

Mr, KELLOGG. I live in a farming community, and in my 
youth I helped to grub out a living on a frontier farm. Not 
only do I know farming life from its practical side, but I be- 
lieve I realize the supreme importance to this Nation of the 
highest development of agriculture. In all times the prosperity 
and greatness of the nations of the world have been based upon 
agricultural pursuits, The roots of all great civilizations spring 
from the soil 

The degeneration which is going on in the centers of popula- 
tion, like our large cities, is a terrible drain upen the Nation, 
which is being made good from the blood, sinew, and brain of 
the land. 

Nothing is of greater importance than that we maintain the 
Independence and individual preprietorship. the prosperity, and 
attractiveness of farm life. It is the small farmer, the owner 
of the soil, who has enabled France to stand the shock of war 
nnd maintain the greatest struggle of all time. Show me a 
nation whose industries are based upon the independent, pros- 


perous proprietor of the soil and I will show you a great nation. 
Show me a nation where agriculture declines and I will show 
you a decadent nation. It has been the history of the world since 
the doings of men have been recorded. The greatest civilizations 
have sprung from the fertile valleys and plains of the world. 

There are many provisions of this bill besides the price-fixing 
power which are undoubtedly wise, such as the provisions which 
eliminate speculation, prevent hoarding and waste, and regu- 
late the storage and handling of products and the sale and 
distribution thereof. There has undoubtedly been hoarding and 
undue speculation. I have before me the reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture showing the storage of the 
principal products in the various cold-storage houses in this 
country in the months of May and June, 1917, as compared with 
May and June, 1916, the principal products being butter, cheese, 
eggs, frozen and cured meats; and although there is a short- 
age in many of these articles and enormous increase in the 
cost to the people, these statements show a startling increase 
in the amount in storage over a year ago. In frozen poultry 
the increase in June, 1917, over June, 1916, was 487.3 per cent. 

The amount was not small. It constituted over 38.000.000 
pounds in June, 1917, and a little over 6,000,000 pounds in June, 
1916. 

This is the most startling of the increases, but generally there 
is a large increase. For instance, cured beef, 59.7 per cent; all 
frozen and cured meats, 15.4 per cent. I have made up a state- 
ment, which I ask to be included in the Rxconn as a part of my 
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Is it not strange that with the scarcity and high prices of 
food products these products, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, and 
cured and frozen meats should, be in storage in this country in 
such enormously increased quantities? 

Mr.. President, I am not making any argument against the 
producers, manufacturers, and merchants making a good profit. 
I believe, however, in times of extraordinary demand, in times 
of scarcity and rising prices there has been undue hoarding and 
speculation. If we are to believe all the testimony we have 
and the statement of the department, that must be true. If 
it is not so, this bill will not harm them, If there is no undue 
speculation and undue hoarding of these necessaries of life, then 
the power vested here can not injure them. I certainly do not 
wish the Government to lay its hands upon the enterprising 
American citizen, upon any legitimate business, whether it is the 
packers, the manufacturers, the railroad men, or the farmers. I 
do not believe that the Government should do that except in a 
case of necessity at a time of unusual demand, when the Govern- 
ment is requiring all the resources and power of the Nation 
to meet this great struggle. I do not believe that the Govern- 
ment should take over all the business of the country 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr, GRONNA. Is it not possible that the evil of which the 
Senator has spoken will be remedied by giving the President 
of the United States authority to fix the storage charges in the 
first place. Then in section 8 of the bill we give him authority 
to go in the open market and buy at not less than the price fixed, 
if the price has been fixed, but to sell at any prices be sees fit. 
Would not that of itself be the means to bring down the high 
prices of which the Senator has spoken? 

. KELLOGG. I think so. I suppose that was the object of 
the e bill and I believe it should be enacted into law. I believe 
the Government must exercise great care when it fixes charges 
for this business, and it should only exercise the power in a 
great exigency when it is necessary to protect the Nation. 
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These statements show that speculators have been taking advan- 
tage of the necessities of the people and have been unduly 
hoarding and obtaining exorbitant profits. Undoubtedly, also, 
in the purchase of grain, coal, iron, steel, and other products 
advantage has been taken of the fact that there was a scarcity. 
It has been stated before that on the Chicago Board of Trade 
whenever a foreign country would make a bid for wheat, their 
intention to-buy was disclosed or information was given out 
in some manner and speculators got word of the intended pur- 
chase and made enormous purchases for speculative purposes. 

These statements do not come from the agitators. They come 
from the organized purchasers of grain for milling in this 
country, They state that the legitimate milling business of this 
country has been hampered by undue speculation or purchases 
following the Government purchases on the boards of trade, 
and the large milling interest and the small milling interests 
and the people generally have suffered by it. 

For this reason I believe it is necessary that the Government 
should control the purchase for foreign countries during the 
war. I do not believe it should be a permanent policy. I be- 
lieve we should in times of peace encourage the open market 
and the widest world commerce, and enable our people to reap 
the greatest profit they can in competition with other nations; 
that we should not place burdens and restrictions upon our 
people which foreign nations do not place upon their people. 

Our foreign commerce affords the greatest single market for 
our products, and its maintenance is of the most vital interest to 
the farmers, producers, and manufacturers. When this war 
closes we are going to meet a competition in foreign trade by 
the nations of Europe, which will be forced to manufacture, 
produce, and sell at any cost to support their people and to pay 
the interest upon their enormous debts. I do not wish to see 
placed upon the farmers, manufacturers, or the exporters of 
this country any burdens or any restrictions that are unreason- 
able and which will in the slightest degree incapacitate them 
from meeting this great world competition. We are a surplus- 
producing people, and we must keep open for our people the 
markets of the world, but this war has shaken the foundation 
of the commercial world and the economic law of supply and 
demand and competition. It has caused an abnormal demand 
upon our resources to support the allied nations, their armies 
and navies, and our own likewise. It has become necessary 
that our markets and the markets of the world be controlled 
for the prosecution of the war. It is only for that reason that 
I would vote to give this Government such unparalleled power. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator yield to me for a sug- 
gestion just at that point? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I find in the bill a provision prohibiting 
the manufacture of beer and whisky, but there is no provision 
prohibiting the importation of beer and whisky into this country. 
Does not the Senator think the bill should contain something of 
that character, to prohibit the importation of beer from Canada, 
or other countries? With the Senator’s permission, I desire to 
eall the attention of the chairman of the committee to that evi- 
dent omission. I think to make the bill perfect in all its details 
it ought to be looked over, and the committee ought to provide 
an amendment covering that point. If we are to prohibit the 
American people from engaging in this nefarious traffic, the 
people of other countries should not be permitted to bring the 
product here. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not wish to take the time of the Sen- 
ate to-night to discuss the prohibition features. I imagine, 
however, that they will be fully discussed before the bill is 
passed. Of course it is a pertinent suggestion to say that barley 
may be shipped to Canada and to England and manufactured 
into beer and the beer shipped back here, but if the Senator 
will pardon me I will not digress to discuss that provision. 

But the farmer has not received these abnormal profits, and 
the greatest field for this food commission, so called, if its 
activities are principally to be directed to food products, is to 
see that the farmer’s prices are not unduly depressed; that the 
market facilities are improved; and the speculator and middle- 
man are not permitted to take all the profits. Reasonable 
profits in all lines of industry are necessary to the maintenance 
of production, manufacture, trade, and commerce. 

And it is especially necessary, as was said by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, in view of the fact that we must raise 
enormous sums in this country from the productivity of the 
country. : 

Mr. President, I view with much apprehension the change of 
our entire industrial policy and this excursion by the Govern- 
ment into fields of commerce and trade. Our activities should 
be. principally to encourage production, prevent undue specula- 
tion and hoarding, limit the charges of the middleman to reason- 


able profits, and to regulate the facilities for storage and mar- 
keting. Ordinarily, the great principles of supply and demand. 
stronger than the laws of Congress, will take care of prices and 
production, and the province of the Government is to regulate, 
prevent abuse of power, encourage industry and thrift, and keep 
open the avenues of enterprise. But in this remarkable period 
of world history, when the social and economic foundations of 
nations are shaking, the natural laws of trade and commerce 
have become ineffectual, and J believe the Government must tem- 
porarily take into its hands the control of its material resources. 

I hope and believe that that power will be wisely exercised, 
and, as I have said before, if it is not, we must rely on the great 
tribunal of public opinion. Let us not, however, as imperial 
Rome did, crush agriculture to distribute free grain to the 
cities. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask the Senator from Oregon whether he 
expects to go on further with the bill to-night? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Chair if the House bill 
has been made the unfinished business? 

1 bore PRESIDENT. The bill was temporarily laid aside, 
at is all, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the House bill be made 
the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon moves 
that the Senate proceed with the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, 
and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask the Senator from Oregon if he will 
agree to lay it temporarily aside that I may call up a bill from 
the calendar? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will ask that the bill be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be temporarily laid 
aside. 

ARMOR S. HEFFLEY. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2482) to reinstate Armor S. Heffley as a 
second lieutenant in the United States Marine Corps. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
3 proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the 

ate, to reinstate Armor S. Heffley as a second lieutenant in the 
United States Marine Corps, as an additional number. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representative, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 1816) to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the Senate, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Apamson, Mr. Sms, and Mr. Esch managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. c 

CONTRACTS FOR WAR MATERIALS (S. DOC. NO. 55). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication from the President of the United States, which 
was read: 

THE WITTE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 27, 1917. 

My Dran Mer. Vice Presment: I transmit herewith a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy recommending the enactment of 
a joint resolution authorizing the advance of public moneys under 
contracts for war materials. 

The recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy has my 
hearty approval. 

Very respectfully, Wooprow WILSON. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair believes that the mes- 
sage and accompanying letter ought to go to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it not a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy? 

The ‘VICE PRESIDENT. This is the nature of it: The 
difficulty is ın getting sufficient war material without making an 
advance pdyment. The law now prohibits an advance payment, 
the Government to pay for nothing until the material has been 
delivered. This is asking for an amendment to the law so that 
under a bond safely protecting the Government against the ad- 
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vance payment, payment may be made of 30 per cent of the con- 
tract. The Chair will refer it to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. That will cover all committees. < 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rose because I thought the Chair had 
referred it to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thought it had to do 
with another, matter until he looked at the accompanying letter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 
29, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
3 Trrunspax, June 28, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Father-Soul, to whom we are indebted for life 
and its attendant blessings, our hearts go out in gratitude to 
Thee for the inherent qualities*of mind and soul out of which the 
many philanthropic organizations have sprung, the object of 
which is to educate the ignorant, heal the broken hearted, lift 
up the fallen, and alleviate suffering. Especially do we thank 
Thee for the great international organization under the banner 
of the Red Cross which has proved its efficiency in the past and 
which is doing its work of mercy now in this time of war; for 
the great preparation it is now making to do the needed work for 
mankind and especially our soldiers who have been called to 
the colors. Great is its work and great are its needs. Grant 
that our people may continue to respond to its call; that it may 
do its work faithfully, efficiently in this time of stress. 
Through Him who taught us mercy and love. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed Senate bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested : 

S. 1854. An act to save daylight and to provide standard 
time for the United States. 


RELIEF FROM ASSESSMENT WORK ON ACCOUNT OF MILITARY SERVICE, 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate joint resolution 33 and con- 
sider it. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is it? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is a resolution to relleve—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us have it reported. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Is a similar resolution or anything of the 
sort a 

Mr. FOSTER. No; there is not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Senate joint 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 33) to relieve the owners of mining claims 
who have been mustered into the military or naval service of the 


United States as officers or enlisted men from performing assessment 
work during the term of such service, 


Resolved, etc., That the provisions of section 2324 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which require that on each mining claim 
located after the 10th dav of May, 1872, and until patent has been 
issued therefor, not less than $100 worth of !abor shall be performed or 
improvements made during each year, shall not apply to claims or parts 
of claims owned by officers or enlisted men who have been muste: into 
the military or naval 1 Se of the United States, so that no mining 
claim or any part thereof öwned by such person which has been regularly 
located and recorded shall be subject to forfeiture for nonperformance of 
the annual assessments until six months after such owner is mustered 
out of the service or until fix months after his death in the service: 
Provided, That the claimant of any mining location, in order to obtain 
the benefits of this resolution, shall file, or cause to be filed, in the 
office where the location notice or certificate is recorded, within 90 
days from and after the passage and A of this resolution, a 
notice of his muster into the service of the United States and of his 
desire to hold said mining claim under this resolution. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not know whether this bill is actually in the form in 
which it was at the time I read it some days ago; but when I 
read it I thought, from a somewhat hurried reading—and that 
impression is strengthened by the reading at the desk that 
an amendment should be made, Would the gentleman have any 
vbjection to having this go over for a short time? 
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Mr. FOSTER. Well, I will ask the gentleman this: Does 
the gentleman. refer to the proviso? A - 

Mr., MONDELL. No. My objection, if it is well founded, 
refers to the question as to whether it protects the locator, 
against contest that might be filed after the service, for failure 
to comply with the.law during the service. I think a delay. 
of a few hours would make no particular difference; and if the 
gentleman does not objeet 

Mr, HAYDEN, If the gentleman from Illinois will permit, 
I will say to the gentleman from Wyoming that this bill 1s 
identical with the act which I introduced in the last Congress, 
and which we passed through the House on the 19th of last 
February with his able assistance, but which failed to receive 
consideration in the Senate. The Senate has now passed my 
bill with some slight changes. The only difference between the. 
two is that the act we passed last February referred to the 
National Guard, or Organized Militia, at that time on duty on 
the Mexican border and this act says “ military service of the 
United States,” so that it now extends to men of the Army and 
Navy, the Marine Corps, the National Guard, or anybody eise 
now in the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Congress dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War passed a similar act, July 2, 
1898, which contained a further provision in section 3 which 
did not throw the protecting arm of this bill to instances where 
the claim was owned by others in common with the owner who 
enlisted, as to those other part owners, > 

Mr. HAYDEN. I submitted the original act of 1898 to the 
officials of the Interior Department, and they drafted the bill 
which I introduced in the last Congress. This bill is in the same 
form in which it passed the House last February. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I wish to inquire, where there is a claim 
owned in common with others, one of whom enters the service 
of the United States and these others fail to perform, whether 
they would have their rights as well intact under this law? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The law is intended to protect the owner of 
a mining claim who enlists in the military service of the United 
States, and nobody else. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is not answering the ques- 
tion I propounded to him. Mr. Speaker, I wish to direct the at- 
tention of the chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
and also the attention of the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven] to the language of the act that I refer to: 

Sue. 3. That if any such enlisted soldier or sailor as a coowner or 
coowners in any mining claim, and who are not in the Army or Navy, 
and such coowner or coowners fail to do such a proportion of $100 
worth of work Fang annum as the interest of such nonenlisted person or 
persons bears to the whole claim, then such interest shall be open to 
relocation by aor other qualified person or 8 by their doing the 
necessary work thereon and filing an affidavit of labor showing the for- 
feiture and that the relocators had done the annual work required of 
such nonenlisted persons and succeeded them in right under this act, 
which work may be done at any time after the expiration of the assess- 
ment year and before the former owners resume work thereon. The 
work and affidavit aforesaid shali operate as a transfer of said forfeited 
interest from the former owners to said relocators. 

Now, I wish to direct this inquiry, whether with the passage 
of this bill in its present form we would take away from other 
parties the right of relocating, so far as the rights of coowners 
are concerned, who have failed to perform their $100 worth of 
work during the year? Of course, there is no objection what- 
ever to exempting those who enlist from the performance of their 
$100 worth of work under the mining claim. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think it affects the coowners at all. 

This only affects the interest of the miner who enlists and can 
not affect those who have not enlistefl and own a portion of that 
mine, 
. Mr. HAYDEN. That was the interpretation that the De- 
partment of the Interior placed upon that law when I took it 
up with them. They said that such legislation was unnecessary, 
and therefore it is left out of this draft of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If they fail to perform their required quota 
of work, they lose their rights? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly so. This applies to soldiers or sail- 
ors, and nobody else. 

Mr. FRENCH. Is it not true that the committee is consider- 
ing a bill that will even provide for the exemption of all those 
who have located mining claims during the period of the war? 
It seems to me that it is a very desirable thing at this time. 

Mr. FOSTER. The committee has under consideration now 
a bill to relieve all those who have located mining claims from 
doing the assessment work during the war. But the bill has 
not yet been reported. We have not yet had an answer from the 
department in reference to it, and so we wanted to get this bill. 
through in order that these boys who enlist in the Army or 
Navy or Marine Corps may be relieved and know where they- 
stand with reference to their mining claims. : 
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Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman has answered practically the 
query that I made. It seems to me that it is important that 
this bill pass now, but that also we should follow up this 
legislation with legislation that will excuse all who have these 
mining entries, because the condition of the farms, the demand 
for labor on the farms and in the orchards, and so on, is so 
great that it occurs to me that the man who has an interest in 
a mining claim can very much more pfofitably be employed on 
a farm, or in a mill, or in an orchard, than he can be employed 
by requiring him to do his assessment work during the period 
of this war. And I think we should press for consideration the 
bill that the chairman of the committee has just referred to, a 
little later on, but that this one should pass now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
whether under the language of the resolution, in case a soldier 
has enlisted it would exempt his claim from forfeiture provided 
he had not performed the work in prior years and is in default 
for many years. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not say so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We can not pass an ex-post facto law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman's pardon. We can 
adopt any condition whatever on the right of the claimant to 
perform all the conditions of entry or waive any such condi- 
tions. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I still think that the objection I have to the legislation is well 
based, and I would like to talk to the chairman of the committee 
as to the matter. So I shall have to object for the present. We 
can take the bill up later. > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming objects. 


RELIEF OF HOMESTEAD ENTRYMEN IN MILITARY AND NAVAL SERVICE, 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up and ask unanimous 
consent for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4991, 
there being a similar Senate bill on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. A similar House bill or a similar Senate 
bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. A similar Senate bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
4991, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4991) providing for the 2 of military service in 
the Army and Navy of the United States as 9 to residence and 
cultivation upon homestead entries, and in event of the soldier's 
death in such service, providing for the issuance of patent for such land 
to his widow or minor children. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask if it was 
reported unanimously by the committee? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; and it was passed by the Senate two or 
three weeks ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. The number of the bill is S. 1811, and it is 
on the Speaker's table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to file a petition sent 
to me on the subject of prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to file it with- 
out asking any leave to do so. 


RELIEF BECAUSE OF MILITARY SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8. eget Varona for the counting of service in the Army or 
Navy of the ted States as equivalent to residence and cultivation 
upon homestead entries, and in the event of the soldier’s death in 
such service providing for the issuance of patent for such land to 
his widow or minor children, 

Be it enacted, ete. That in every case in which a settler on the 
public land oi the Un:ted States under the homestead laws enlists or is 
actually engaged in the military or naval service of the United States 
as a private soldier, officer. seaman, marine, National Guardsman, or 
member of any other organization for offense or defense authorized by 
Congress dpring the existing war with many, or aurie any other 
war in which the United States may be aged, his services therein 
shall, in the administration of the homestead laws, be construed to be 
equivalent to all intents and purposes to residence and cultivation for 
the same length of time 1 the tract entered or settled upon; and 
hereafter no contest shall initiated on the ground of abandonment, 
hor allegation of abandonment sustained against any such settler. 
unless it shall be alle; in the preliminary affidavit or affidavits of 
contest and proved at the hearing in cases hereafter initiated that the 
settler’s sieges absence from the land was not due to his employment 
in such service; that if such settler shall be discharged on account of 
wounds received or disability Incurred in the line of duty, then the 
term of his enlistment shall be deducted from the required length of 
residence without reference to the time of actual service. 

Sec. 2. That in every case in which a settler on the public lands of 
the United States under the homestead laws dies while actually en- 
gaged in the military or naval service of the United States as private 


soldier, officer, seaman, marine, National Guardsman, or member of 
any other organization for offense or defense authorized by Congress 
during the exist war Germany, or during any ether war in 
which the United States may be engaged. his widow, if unmarried, or 


in case of her death or marriage, then his minor orphan children. or 


his or their legal representatives, may proceed forthwith tọ make final 
proof upon the so entered and beld by the deceased soldier and 
settler, and shall be entitled to receive Government patent for such 
land; and that the death of such soldier while so engaged in the serv- 
ice of the United States shall, in the administration of the homestead 
laws, be construed to be equivalent to a performance of all require- 
ments as to residence and cultivation upon such homestead. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain the change this bill makes in the 
existing law? : 

Mr. FERRIS. The only far-reaching change that it makes is 
that it includes National Guardsmen, and it gives the same 
relief to the man now serving his country in time of war as it 
has given in the case of prior wars and as was given prior to the 
enactment of the recent National Guard bill. Under the old 
law the National Guardsmen were not entitled to this relief, but 
now that they are covered into the regular service and render- 
ing the same service as the Regulars, they are entitled to the 
5605 relief on their homesteads as the Regular soldiers would 
receive. 

Mr. NORTON. Those serving in the National Guard engaged 
with the United States Army are allowed time in homesteading? 
Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 3 

Mr. NORTON. Does this act permit one who is in that sery- 
ice to be allowed time for the time spent in the service? 

Mr. FERRIS. It allows everyone serving in the war to be 
given credit on his homestead for the time he is serving his 
country and his flag. ` 5 

Mr. NORTON. Does it permit him to make entry on that 
account? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; it does not give him the right of entry, 
and none of the other prior war-time relief acts have granted 
him that right. 

Mr. NORTON. In other words, he must have been an entry- 
man before he enters the service? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Did the law of 1898 refer to volunteer soldiers? 

Mr. FERRIS. It referred to every class of soldiers except 
National Guardsmen. 

Mr. LITTLE. Did it use the word “ volunteer“? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have not before me the act, but I think it 
included all but National Guardsmen—all men in the Regular 
Army service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice, in comparing the House bill with 
the Senate bill, and in comparing both bills with the existing 
statute, that in the Senate bill there is a proviso which has 
been left out in the Senate bill, namely, the language covered 
in lines 17 to 19 vf the House bill, which provide that no 
patent shall issue to any homestead settler who has not resided 
upon, improved, and cultivated his homestead for a period of at 
least one year.” 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. We did not want to give a 
homestead—and the law has never provided for that—to the 
man who has not lived on it at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the gentleman favors that 
proposition? s 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not included in the Senate bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. The Senate bill passed and came over here 
without any report from the department at all concerning it. 
We took no action on it in that form. It was held on the Speak- 
er's table. We sent it down immediately'to the department and 
got a report on it, They objected to the bill unless that pro- 
vision was in, so that we incorporated in the bill the provision 
insisted upon by the department, and it is now in the bill, and 
I am going to ask to strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the Senate bill and put in our bill, which has had a favorable 
report from the committee, and a favorable report from the 
Interior Department and from everybody who has had any- 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice, too, that it differs in this par- 
ticular, that in case of the death of the claimant soldier you 
extend such rights to his heirs in addition to his legal rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Oklahoma will permit, that provision is in the law now. 
That is the general law now. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Why should we extend this privilege to 


outsiders, you might say, distant relatives, who may not have 
a real direct interest? Everyone is willing to confer this 
right upon the soldier and his widow, and if there is no widow 
or she marries again, then to his minor children. But why 
give it to the collateral heirs who might have no claim on the 
bounty or gratuity of the Government?. 

Mr. FERRIS. I thought that in the case where a home- 
steader had gone a long way toward earning his homestead 
and had put up his buildings and his house and had almost 
earned his homestead, it might as well pass to his heirs. But 
I will say to the gentleman that I am not keen about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me make this suggestion—— 

Mr. FERRIS. ` Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is a matter of protecting the soldier's 
property rights, and if the soldier loses his life the Govern- 
ment should not object to protecting his property rights in the 
homestead. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You would confer that right upon the 
widow and then upon the minor children? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think that would be adequate protec- 
tion, without extending it to some distant relative or to his 
cousins or his aunts, or even to his forty-second cousins, 

Mr. MONDELL. The soldier may have obligations. Most of 
these entrymen have obligations. You should not take from him 
perhaps the only piece of property he has with which those 
obligations might be met. 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is considering the creditors. 
I am considering only the entryman and his immediate relatives. 
I do not think the bounty of the Government should be con- 
ferred on distant relatives. 

Mr. FERRIS. If that does not meet with the approval of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, of course we will have to meet his 
objection. But suppose a homesteader had resided on his claim 
for 2 years and had served in the Army, say, 10 months, and 
only 2 months remained until he got title to his homestead, 
Now, suppose he is a single man—and a good many of them are 
single men who will serve in this war. If it was taken from 
him, it would not be a proposition of saving something to the 
Government, but it would be a proposition of some other home- 
steader acquiring the other man’s improyements—his house and 
his peach trees and his flowers—without having m de the effort 
to produce them himself. I fear it might allow claim jumpers 
to avail themselves of the work and achievement of a man who 
fell in defense of his country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Even granting that point, does not the 
gentleman think that ought to go to his immediate relatives and 
not to some distant and collateral heirs? I object to the word 
“ heirs.” We would have a multiplicity of contests to determine 
who those heirs are. Let it accrue to his immediate relatives, if 
he has any. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. The word “ heirs,’ on line 4, page 3, was in- 
serted by the committee, and I think by mistake. I want to 
call the attention of the gentleman to this, that the way that 
language now reads, and the way it reads in the bill without 
amendment is the way it reads in the law now, and it ought not 
to be changed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Then, the gentleman approves my position? 

Mr. RAKER. I think the gentleman’s position is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I may suggest to the gentleman, if the 
word “heirs” is stricken out, it will still leave the law existing 
so that the heirs may go on and have credit for the time that 
the entryman has occupied. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is very true. 2 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will allow me 
to suggest, when these National Guardsmen are finally taken 
into the Federal service they will then come under the provi- 
sions of the law, so far as their homestead rights are concerned. 

Mr. FERRIS. They would when finally covered in, but we 
have three armies now—the national army, which is the con- 
script army, the National Guardsmen, and then the Regulars. 
Some of these organizations may or may not be covered in; 
but whether they are or not, they are held in training camps, 
and to do coast duty and home-guard duty, so that they are 
prevented from either residing on their claims or doing the 
required work on them. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I agree with the gentleman. en- 
tirely on that. The National Guardsmen are being summoned to 
their respective residences, recruits are constantly being secured, 
the public are urging men to go into the National Guard, and 


we ought to protect their rights, even though they are not tech- 
nically in the Federal service. From the time they enlist in the 
National Guard their rights ought to be protected. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is undoubtedly true, and I am 
glad the proposition meets with the gentleman's approval. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, if the gentleman will allow, I think 
the word “or,” in line 5, page 1 of the House bill, should be 
stricken out and the word “ and ” inserted, or, if that is not done, 
the words “ actually engaged” should be stricken out, in order 
to prevent the possibility of entries being made by men after 
they have enlisted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear this private 
conversation which is going on over there. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the House is not in order. 

The SPHAKER. The point of order is sustained, and gentle- 
men will please speak so they can be heard. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it seems to me there is only one possible objection to the legis- 
lation, and that is that it might be used as a vehicle for making 
homestead entries after men were in the service, with the view 
to securing the benefits of the act. No one wants that done. 

Mr. FERRIS. No. > 

Mr. MONDELL., That would be entirely cured and the act 
not changed at all if the words “ or is actually engaged” were 
stricken out, or if the word “ or,” in line 5, page 1, were stricken 
out and the word “ and ” substituted. : 

Mr. FERRIS. We are glad to accept that amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do you mean to penalize a man who goes into 
the Army and take away a right that he now has? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not at all, but a man who was actually in 
the service could not make an entry or go upon the land, and 
under this law the effort might be made, and I think would be 
made, to encourage men, after they had entered the service,.to 
rte to make entries with a view to securing the benefits of 

act. j 
Mr. LITTLE. I hope so. I hope that effort will be made. 

Mr. MONDELL., I think it would be very unfortunate indeed 
if it should be. 

Mr. LITTLE. I hope the chairman of the committee will not 
accede to any amendment which will take away a man’s rights 
after he has entered the Army. 

Mr. FERRIS. He has not that right now. 

Mr. LITTLE. He has a right to make an entry, and the 
gentleman’s amendment deprives him of the right as soon as he 
enters the Army. 

Mr. CALDWELL. An hour before he goes in he can make his 
entry, but not after he gets in. 

Mr. LITTLE. I hope he will be allowed to make his entry 
after he gets in. I am opposed to penalizing men who go to 
fight for their country. 

Mr. BLAND. He will have all the rights he ever had. 

Mr. LITTLE, Not if this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Oklahoma state 
the proposal of the gentleman from Wyoming that he thought 
should be adopted? 

Mr. FERRIS. On page 1. line 5, the gentleman from Wyoming 
— that we strike out the word “ or” and insert the word 
“ an Ss ** e 

Mr. STAFFORD. Page 1, line 5, of the House bill? 

Mr. PERRIS. Of the House bill. The gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Lrrrre] was of the opinion that that might penalize 
men in the service. Of course, as a matter of fact, a man in 
the service now can not make a homestead entry, and I do not 
think this is very important. As far as I am concerned I am 
perfectly willing to accept the amendment; but the House can 
vote on it. The gentleman from Wyoming can offer it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand the gentleman to say that a 
man in the Army can not now make a homestead entry? 

Mr. FERRIS. A man in the service can not now make an 
entry. 

Mr. LITTLE. If he can not, then this does not apply. 

Mr. LENROOT. What law now prevents a man in actual 
service from making a homestead entry? 

Mr. FERRIS. He can not make it because he can not estab- 
lish his residence. 

Nr. LENROOT. But residence is not required previous to 
entry, is it? 

Mr. FERRIS. No. 

Mr. LENROOT. Therefore he can make his entry. 

Mr. FERRIS. But he has got to establish his residence on 
the land, so that entering the service makes him incapable of 
perfecting his entry. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, you gentlemen from the West do 
not want to have a situation where all your public lands could 
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be taken up by men in the Army without any cultivation. I 
am a little afraid 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the private conversation which 
is going on over there does not assist the House any in the 
consideration of this bill, because we can not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has tried his best to make it 
public several times. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
let us have an opportunity to answer any question in which he 
is interested. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, as far as I can see, there is no 
provision in this bill for a woman who may have a homestead 
entry, and who may enlist in the Red Cross and go into the 
war. 


Mr. FERRIS. She is as much an entryman as a man, and so, 
of course, would be included. 

Mr. NORTON. There is another section of this bill which 
provides that in the case of the death of the entryman his 
widow shall inherit his rights under the entry; but throughout 
the bill there is no provision to cover the case of a woman who 
has a homestead entry. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will say that I think the word “ entryman” 
is ample to take it in, and if not, I will accept an amendment. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman made this state- 
ment which is not correct, that a man who is now enlisted in 
the United States Army does not have a right to make an entry. 
A man may go before his commanding officer and make the 
necessary affidavits for a homestead entry at the present time 
under èxisting law. He would not, of course, be able to comply 
with the homestead requirement of residence. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; he could; his term of service might ex- 
pire. I think the gentleman from North Dakota is wrong, a 
man’s term of service might expire the next day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Reserving the right to object, I want to say 
in regard to this matter of an enlisted man making an entry, 
suppose the enlisted man has a wife and half a dozeu children. 
He thinks it desirable while he is in the war to have a home and 
a place where that wife and children may remain while he is 
in the service. The contemplated amendment would prevent 
him from exercising the right which another man might exer- 
cise. of making a home on the publie domain. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to considering the bill 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Oklahoma spoke 
about substituting the Senate bill for the House bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous consent to 
strike out all after the enacting ciause in the Senate bill and 
insert the House biil. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman has not yet got consent 
to consider the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent to consider the Senate 

bill in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FERRIS. Now, I ask unanimous consent to strike out 
all after the enacting clause in the Senate bill and insert the 
House bill, H. R. 4991. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There wus no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Wisconsin has an amend- 
ment that he wishes to offer. 

Mr. RAKER. There is a committee amendment in the bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask for a vote on the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “ States,” insert the words or entry- 
men.” 7 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, before voting on that I want 
to call attention of the gentleman to the fact that the word 
“entrymen” ought to be entryman.“ 

Mr. FERRIS. Very well. 3 

Mr. CRAMTON. I move that as an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves to amend the amend- 
ment by making the word “ entrymen” “entryman.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 


The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, as The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 4, after the word “ his,” insert the word “ heirs,” 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, this amendment is the one which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is interested in, and I agree with 
him that the amendment ought to go out, and I hope it will be 
voted down. A 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the eommittee amend- 
ment. 

85 N was taken, and the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to amend the bill, and 
I think all the members of the committee are in harmony with 
it, so that the provisions of the bill will not apply to entrymen 
who make an entry after enlistment. There are various amend- 
ments that might be made to accomplish that perpen. but it 
has been suggested that after the word “ engaged,” in line 5, 
page 1, we insert the words “ after entry.” 

Mr. LENROOT. After settlement or entry.” 

Mr. MONDELL. “After settlement or entry.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “engaged,” insert the words "after 
settlement or entry.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to consider that amend- 
ment. I do not believe it is fair as it now stands without a 
further amendment to the bill. There may be a number of cases 
where the man has made application and there has been no 
entry because it has not been accepted. 

„ The settlement under this amendment would 
e. 

Mr, RAKER. That is true; but there are cases where he 
does not now make a settlement. 

5 MONDELL. He must have made a settlement or an 
entry. 

Mr. RAKER. A man can file before he goes on the land. 
Suppose a man has made a filing and it has not been accepted, 
and he has not made a residence. I know that the gentleman 
does not want to defeat any man’s right, and has no intention 
of it. There are many cases where the honest applicant would 
be defeated ; amend the bill so as to provide for him. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the committee bill it is confined to a 
settlement or entry. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. RAKER] will remember that in my district, as well as his, 
a great many young men have made application for the 640-acre 
homestead entry. The paper a few weeks ago recorded the fact 
that at least a hundred of these young men have volunteered, 
and they would be interfered with and their rights interfered 
with by an amendment of this kind. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming might correct 
the amendment. There are many applications in the Land Office 
now by young men all over the West who have joined the Army, 
or will be drafted, and their claims ought to be protected. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that he is speaking about men who have made appli- 
cation and whose applications have not been accepted. 


Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. This bill opens it to the settler and entryman. 
In other words, if a man has made his application, he is then 
neither a settler nor an entryman 

Mr. RAKER. That is not the object of this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let me go a little further. 

Mr. RAKER. He may be considered an entryman by having 
8 his application, but this bill says that it must be after his 


OMe MORGAN. Why would it not better meet the gentleman's 
point to amend it by saying a person who has made settlement 
or applied» to enter or made entry? Then you would include 
the man you want to and unless you make an amendment includ- 
ing the application the present bill would not meet the situation. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will wait a moment, I think 
I can make it plain. This provides for the man who has made 
settlement and it provides for the man who has made his appli- 
cation. 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; it does. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] says that it can not 
be considered until this entry has actually been allowed. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman does not understand me. I 
am not supporting the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wyoming. I am calling the gentleman's attention to this fact, 
that if he wants to include men who have merely made appli- 
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cation he should insert here an N which would include 
men who have applied. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the AERP attention to the 
fact that in the committee the other day it that there 
were some 54,000 applications now on file for public land and 
they can not be allowed until there has been an inspection. 
These men should be provided for. After consulting with the 
chairman, Mr. Fxnnts, an amendment will be offered to correct 
this defect and provide for the men who have made applications, 
but whose applications have not been allowed because under 
the law an inspection or Classification must first be had. ‘These 
men must also be protected, and will be under the amendment 
to be offered later by Mr. FERRIS. I know this amendment will 
strike the right spot and provide proper relief for all who are 
entitled to relief. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kansas rise? 

Mr, LITTLE. For the purpose of saying a word about this 
amendment. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, this amendment is made to make 
it impossible for a soldier fighting for his country to make an 
entry which every other man here can make and receive the 
credit of his time of actual service on the time he must live on 
the land, which soldiers will receive who make entries before 
enlisting. If you seek to prevent him from squandering his 
right you can make an amendment stating the terms on which 
and the limitations under which he can sell, That is the effect 
of it now. It is an effort to penalize a soldier more than to 
thwart the speculator. It may be that these soldiers will come 
home and remain in camps three or four months, and it may be 
that some large tracts of land will be opened to settlement just 
then, and during 8 months or 30 days they will be deprived 
of the privilege of making an entry on which they can be 
credited with their time in the Army, and by the time they 
were discharged it would all be seized. It is unjust. Every 
soldier who goes to Europe or who stays at home, if he is in 
the service, takes a chance and it would be a cruel thing to pe- 
nalize him, It is no use to say that it does not penalize him, 
that is the only purpose of it; and if it does not do that it has 
no business here. Men who risk their lives for this country 
should receive at least as much consideration as the rest of 
our citizens. 

You gentlemen do not realize how little appreciation there is 
of these men. I hold in my hand here a paper which I received 
this-morning. Here is an application blank prepared by the 
War Department which a young man must sign who desires to 
go into a training camp to secure a commission. It gives the 
qualifications that he has to have. He is allowed to enumer- 
ate the fact that he was in the Regular Army, that he was in 
the National Guard, or in some reserve officers’ corps 
or cadet corps; that he was in some foreign army; or that he 
had some miscellaneous qualification including civilian training 
camps; but there is no place in this application anywhere where 
a man who fought in Cuba as a volunteer, or a man who fought 
in the Philippines as a volunteer, can say to the War Depart- 
ment that he has had service and has risked his life for his 
country. The War Department does not want to be told that 
a man who has fought for his country as a volunteer has dene 
so. They want Regulars, cadets, National Guardsmen, and 
civilians, but not veterans. A boy came to my office this morn- 
ing who fought with our regiment in the Philippines and said, 
“Where can I tell them I fought with a volunteer regiment in 
15 battles?” There is no place. They do not want that in- 
formation. There is no consideration down there for the actual 
experience of a man who has fought in battle for his country 
as a yolunteer. The men who are to issue commissions do not 
care to hear of men who saw active service in action in Cuba 
and the Philippines as volunteers. Why? 

You are doing a similar thing here, you are saying to the 
men who go to fight, We do not propose to allow you any 
consideration because of the fact that you fight; we propose to 
penalize you.” The effect of this provision is that the man 
who joins the Army can not make the entry during the war 
like you and I can and get the benefit of his war time on his 
entry as other soldiers can, and it is an unjust provision. It 
is an attempt to penalize him, and this should not be done. The 
development of various parts of our country is desirable, but 
the welfare of several million young men who will return from 
the European campaigns is much more important. The average 
soldier has horse sense. T is no presumption that he will 
“squander his birthright when he comes home to establish a family. 
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There was no such provision against the men who saved the 
Union or fought with Washington. Give to the men who climb 
the ramparts of the Rhine every possible opportunity when they 
come home. The development of the West will stop during the 
war, like many more good projects. You can not carry it on by 
disciplining the after-war conduct of your soldiers. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Lirrre] is not the only friend of the American soldier, 
much as he may assume to be and when the gentleman says 
that the amendment proposed in any wise shortens the right of 
a soldier to make entry while he is in the service he says what 
is not so and what everyone who knows anything about the land 
laws knows is not so. The intent of the amendment is simply 
to prevent an entry after service, which would generally be by 
agent, securing the benefits of this particular act. There are 
not many men who will enter into the service of the United 
States who will have any desire after entering that service to 
use that service as a means of securing a tract of land under 
the homestead law without any requirement of residence and 
cultivation; but there are always in the western country a cer- 
tain class of land sharks who are always looking for some one 
< — an easy entry not for the entryman’s benefit but for 

eir benefit, and in degislating for the honest entryman we 
pi not legislate so as to encourage speculative entry for the 
benefit of others. They could go around the camps in the East 
and say to the boys, Make me your agent to make a homestead 
entry, and if you remain long enough in the service you can 
get the land without the necessity of making settlement, im- 
proving, or residing upon it.” Now, there is nothing in this 
amendment, nothing proposed in the amendment, that prevents 
a man from making a homestead entry when he is in the service; 
it simply provides that the entry made while a man is in the 
service shall not entitle him to the benefits of this act. We want 
to be exceedingly liberal with the man who having made a 
homestead application, settlement, or entry enters the service 
of his country, but we do not want to encourage the wholesale 
entry by agent of vast areas by men who are not in the West and 
do not intend to go West and make a home or aid in development. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call it to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Wyoming, if I may have his atten- 
tion, that the amendment as offered, in the form in which it is 
presented, will not accomplish what he desires, but will permit 
Just what the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] is contend- 
ing for. The bill before us reads, “An entryman who enlists 
or is actually engaged in the military or naval service.” Now, 
the amendment proposes to insert after the words “ actually 
engaged” the words “after such settlement or entry.” The 
result will be that a soldier who never had, before he entered 
the service, made any attempt to acquire a homestead may, 
after he enters the service and after this bill becomes the law, 
and after he has been actually engaged in active service for a 
month, thereafter make an entry and thereafter he may be 
“actually engaged in the service” for another six months. He 
comes under the benefits of this act because the language speci- 
fies “who enlists and who is actually engaged in the service.” 
Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the words “ enlists or” were stricken out, 
it will meet the objection and serve a useful purpose, because 
as it is now it is in the alternative. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I suggest the words “actually engaged ” be 
stricken out. 

Mr. LENROOT. If you make it “enlists,” then you cut off 
the men taken under the selective draft from the benefits of the 
act. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What I am trying to point out is, the words 
“actually engaged” covers a continuous performance which 
runs all through the man’s period of military service, hence the 
amendment that is suggested only provides there must be such 
“actual engaging” after the entry. There may have been 
likewise continued “actual engaging,” if I may use such an 
expression, before the entry. It should be limited to those 
whose service is entirely after the entry, and that is not what 
the amendment proposes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or who is engaged after such entry. Would 
that limit it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, he was likewise engaged before. I 
am simply calling the attention of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, without entering very greatly into the merits of the bill 
generally, that the adoption of his amendment as he offers it 
will leave possible all the evils that he and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lewxroor] protest against and are seeking to 


prevent. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the reporting of the 
amendment? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Mondell amend- 
ment, 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I desire to move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The last word of what? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Of the amendment. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had some experience in public-land matters, as I served the 
Government for six years as receiver of a United States land 
office and am somewhat familiar with the land laws. I want 
to say to the gentleman from Wyoming that I am sure he does 
not intend to do any injustice to the men who are enlisting in 
the Army. But I suggest to him the possibility of his amend- 
ment doing that injustice. Every once in a while through the 
United States there are Indian lands or something of that kind 
thrown open—valuable lands—in the western country. I wish 
to ask the gentleman if he believes it would be right, when 
these lands are thrown open to entry, to permit everyone in the 
United States, every male citizen, except those who enlist in the 
Army, to have a chance to enter those lands? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Surely. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course the amendment would in nowise 
affect their rights to make an entry. That has been reiterated 
and restated many times. It does not affect the enlistec man's 
rights to make an entry at all. It simply provides that his 
entry made after enlistment shall not have the benefit of this 
provision. In other words, that a man while he is in the Army 
can not then take a homestead, do nothing on it, and hence 
secure the benefits of his service in counting as time of 
residence. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I understand the point of the gentleman, 
and I would say this in answer: That unless the soldier has the 
freedom to make his entry and the privilege accorded by this 
law he can not take any advantage of that freedom. He abso- 
lutely would be barred out exactly as though he could not make 
an entry at all, because he could not fulfill the conditions of 
settlement required by the homestead laws. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, unless the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Wyoming is adopted we will have 
this situation: Assuming we have 1,500,000 men finally en- 
gaged in this war, unless this amendment is adopted all of 
those 1,500,000 men who have not theretofore exercised their 
homestead rights may file upon any land open to entry without 
going upon it, without cultivating an acre of it, and the result 
would be that all the vacant land in the West now open to 
entry would be taken, it is fair to say, by these soldiers with- 
out securing a foot of cultivation or a single home until after 
the war is over. 

It would absolutely shut out all of the public lands of the 
West if this amendment is adopted. Now, I do think there is 
some force in the objection made by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cranston], I think there should be another amend- 
ment adopted striking out the words “ or enlist,” and leave the 
act to apply to anybody who had, prior to engaging in the mili- 
tary service, made entry, and his entry afterwards allowed, or 
had settled upon these public lands, and give him the benefit of 
the act. 

Mr. LITTLE. Can you think of any better way of disposing 
of the public land that remains than by giving it to the men who 
go to Europe to fight for their country? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the disposition of the land, especially 
in time of war, should be with a view of putting those Jands in 
cultivation as far as possible, and the only thing we ought to do 
by this act is not to cut off the right of a man who has either 
made settlement entry or application for entry, and thus cut off 
a right that he already had. 

Mr. RAKER. If the amendment of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming should be adopted to provide for the case referred to as to 
_the application, the gentleman from Oklahoma has an amend- 
ment that would cure the whole thing. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will agree to 
the Mondell amendment. And then I have two amendments to 
offer. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the pro forma amendment 
is withdrawn, and the question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. NORTON. May we have it reported? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. 

. The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is a little late, 
but still he demands a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 68, noes 6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FERRIS offers an amendment: Page 1, line 4, after the word 
‘“‘entryman,” insert the words “or one who has made application 
therefor, which may thereafter be allowed.” 

ae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker . 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 7 

Mr. MORGAN. To oppose that amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman does not want to oppose that. 
It takes care of the 640-acre homestead fellows. You do not 
want to oppose that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the main I approve this 
amendment, which is In line with the suggestion I made to my 
friend from California. I had an amendment prepared almost 
like it, except I think it should be amended by striking out the 
last clause. in which you say, “which may thereafter be al- 
lowed.” Of course if it is not allowed it can never have any 
force and effect. ‘ 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me suggest to the gentleman something 
that evidently is not in his mind. We passed in the last Congress, 
which was signed on December 31, 1916, a bill authorizing the 
entry of 640 acres of land where it is grazing land, and as a 
condition precedent to the allowance of the entry that the land 
must be examined before the entry is allowed. Over 60,000 
applications have been-made by soldiers and others, and none 
of those has as yet been examined. It would not be right to take 
the land away from a man who had applied for entry and had 
done his part to get an entry, because he was sent away to war 
to serve his country, This simply protects him until his appli- 
cation can be examined and allowed. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman does not quite catch my point. 
I am thoroughly in sympathy with that part of his amendment. 
As I said, I had one prepared. I think the last part of your 
amendment is entirely useless, because if the application is 
never allowed; of course it never has any force and effect, and 
the man could not have any right. F 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, yes; it does. Under the law the applica- 
tion segregates the land, but it does not become an entry—a real 
entry—until it is examined and approved. Without this amend- 
ment it would not take in any of those. That would be a clear 
injustice which the Congress would not desire to inflict. - 

Mr. MORGAN. I am talking about the latter part of your 
amendment. The application never amounts to anything and a 
man could not get a right under an application that is not finally 
allowed. 

Mr. FERRIS. The application is in there, and the entry 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. He would be cut out unless this 
were in the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman does not understand. I said 
the main part of my amendment is exactly in line with the sug- 
gestion I made to the gentleman from California, that we ought 
to include those applications which have been made and are 
pending. That is perfectly right, because if a man’s applica- 
tion is pending and the entry is not allowed through no fault 
of his, then he ought to have the same rights under it as if 
the entry was really of record. But in the latter part of your 
amendment you say that this shall be allowed providing the 
entry is finally allowed. That is surplusage, because if it is 
not allowed a man would never have any right. ` 

Mr. FERRIS. I know that the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
long been an able lawyer 

Mr. MORGAN. After that compliment I will withdraw my 
objection. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. And I know the gentleman is familiar with 
the land laws, but I am sure he misinterprets the language of 
the bill. I also fear he may not have in his mind all of the 
provisions in the 640-acre homestead bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. ) 

Mr, FERRIS. I offer an amendment to the second section, 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FERRIS: Page 2, Mne after the word 
States,“ insert “or entryman whose application has allowed.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to section 
2, page 2, line 20, after the word “ settler,” to insert the words 
“or entryman.” ` 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 20, after the word “settler,” insert the words “or 
entryman.” 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer this amendment in order 
to conform with the form of the bill in section 1. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. > 

` Mr. FERRIS. I do not believe the gentleman heard my second 
amendment. : 

Mr. NORTON, I did hear it. 

Mr. FERRIS. It includes all entrymen whose applications 
have been allowed. 

Mr. NORTON, I thought the amendment said “may here- 
after be allowed.” ; 

Mr. FERRIS. No; it says “whose application has been 
allowed.” ; 

Mr. NORTON. -Then I withdraw my amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota with- 
draws his amendment. 

Mr. NORTON. I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota moves 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the Members of 
the House that this bill has been very poorly drawn. There are 
very many inconsistencies and omissions in the bill. I take the 
same position that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot) 
took, that with the Mandell amendment adopted, as it has been 
adopted, it gives an enlisted man in the Army the right to make 
entry, and then after be has made entry and has served for some 
little time longer he secures the benefits of the exemptions of this 
bill. The Mondell amendment if finally left in the bill, which I 
am sure it will not be, would open up a great big field for fraud. 

There is no man in this House who is more a friend of the 
real bona fide homesteader than I am, but I do not want to see 
any legislation passed in this House that will permit hungry 
land agents throughout the country to solicit enlisted men in the 
Army to file upon land which they have never seen—to solicit 
men who, prior to their going into the Army, had no thought of 
making a homestead entry. This is not a wise way to have the 
public lands of the United States appropriated. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, the gentleman realizes that before 
the amendment I offered was adopted the bill was clearly sub- 
ject to the criticism which the gentleman makes. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman's amendment, in order to have 
accomplished what he intended it to accomplish, should have 
been inserted after the word “ laws,” in line 3, instead of after 
the word “ engaged,” in line 2. 

Mr. MONDELL. Except for the amendment I have offered, 
the very unfortunate condition which the gentleman has referred 
to would occur. 

Mr. NORTON. Without the gentleman’s amendment there 
would have been a question as to the proper interpretation of 
the law, Now, with the gentleman’s amendment it is clear 
that a man who has enlisted and then makes entry and then 
continues service in the Army or Navy during the war is entitled 
to the exemptions granted in this bill. 

Further, in section 2 of this bill there is no provision that in 
case a young man has filed upon a homestead, enters the Army 
or Navy, and is killed in the service the land goes to his 
father or mother. It provides only here in section 2 that the 
land shall descend to his widow, if she is unmarried, or to his 
orphan children; and then in lines 6 and 7 we have this dis- 
connected expression, “ or by his widow, minor children, or other 
heirs, as the case may be.” I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he knows what that refers to? May I have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Oklahoma? What do these 
words in lines 6 and 7, page 3, modify or refer to-“ or by his 
widow, minor children, or other heirs, as the case may be"? 
What does that language modify? What sense is there to it? 


This is 


Mr. FERRIS. It does not modify anything at all. 
in accordance with the law passed in 1898 and all previous laws. 
Mr. NORTON. I agree with the gentleman that it modifies 


nothing. What sense is there in having it in the section? b 

Mr. FERRIS. The language is, upon the entry made by the 
soldier, sailor, or marine, or by his widow, or minor children, or 
other heirs.” 

Mr. NORTON. I refer to the phrase “or by his widow, or 
minor children, or other heirs, as the case may be.” What does 
that modify? 8 

Mr. FERRIS. That is merely the existing law. 

The SPEAKER. Thel time of the gentleman from North Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, in lines 6 
and 7, page 3, the words “or by his widow, minor children, or 
other heirs.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota with- 
draws his pro forma amendment, and offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ marine,“ in Iine 6, page 3, strike out the words or 
by his widow, minor children, or other heirs.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Speaker, I would like to hear from the 
chairman of the committee, if he wants to speak first. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, this amendment ought to be 
voted down. This is in the old law, and it does notning more 
than carry to the widow and minor heirs of the soldier the right 
they had under the old law. It has been passed upon hereto- 
fore, and there has been no trouble about it. We have included 
the National Guard, because under the law they are covered 
into the regular service and have been and are being sent across 
the sea, and it is necessary to include them. 

This proposition has been gone over and submitted to the 
various branches of the Interior Department and compared with 
the law as it was before, and there is nothing wrong with it, If 
this bill carried $100,000,000. it would pass by unanimous con- 
sent, but inasmuch as it provides that a few men shall be given 
credit on their homesteads while they fight in defense of their 
flag, men see ghosts of all sorts, and land frauds, and things 
that have never been heard of. 

We have already spent too much time on this bill to grant a 
little relief to a set of boys who have first filed on a homestead 
and tried to develop the West, and, second, have gone to the 
war to defend the Republic. The gentleman comes in here and 
offers an amendment which I do not believe he has had time to 
digest. He is not in agreement with the committee, or with the 
department, or with anybody else who has given any considera- 
tion to the subject. and he wants to cut out widows and orphans 
who now have the right to first make settlement and then make 
the proof. They deserve this right. They are entitled to it. 
I think every soldier’s widow, after her husband has died a 


.| glorious death in the service of his country, ought to have this 


right made safe to them. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; although the gentleman has had his five 
minutes. 

Mr. NORTON, I did not have five minutes. I should like to 
have the gentleman tell me if he really knows anything about 
what the words that I haye moved to strike out modify? 

Mr. FERRIS. Section 2 authorizes the soldier's widow, 
children, and his representatives to make proof. The zentleman 
can understand as well as I do that if this is stricken out they 
can not. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman carefully read and analyze 
section 2 with me? ` A 

Section 2 reads as follows: 

That in every case in which a settier on the Pabur lands: of the 
United States, under the homestead laws, dies while actually engaged 
in the military or naval service of the United States 

Mr. FERRIS. This section relates to proof. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman follow along with me as I 
read? ; 

Mr. FERRIS. Al right. 

Mr. NORTON, It says: 

Sec, 2. That in every case in which a settler on the pobile lands of 
the United States, er the homestead laws, dies while actually en- 

in the military or nava! service of the United States as private 
soldier, officer, seaman, marine, national guardsman, or member of any 
other organization for offense or defense authorized by Congress during 
the existing war with Germany, or during ay other war in which the 
United States may be engaged, his widow, if unmarried, or in case 
of her death or marriage then his minor orphan children, or his heirs, 
or their legal representatives, may proceed 


Mr. FERRIS. Yes; certainly. 
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Mr. NORTON. They may proceed 
forthwith to make final proof upon the entry made by the soldier, 
sailor, or marine 2 

Mr. FERRIS. And that is as it should be. 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly, that is all right. Then it says 
further, in lines 6 and T— 
or by his widow, miner children, or other beirs. 

Now, what in the world does that phrase modify? 

Mr. FERRIS. They can make settlement, carry out the law, 
and then final proof. If the entryman is a husband with a 
wife and children and he loses his life in the war, it is only 
fair, decent, and square to let the widow or minor children 
make proof and acquire title to the land. 

Mr. NORTON. You are talking beside the question. That 
is what is provided for in the first case. It says: 


His widow, if unmarried, or in case of her Jeath or marriage then 
his minor orphan children or his heirs or their legal representatives may 
proceed forthwith to make final proof. 


Mr. FERRIS. Why not? 

Mr. NORTON. That is all right, as I have before said, but 
why do you say again, in lines 6 and 7, on page 3?— 
or by his widow, minor children, or other heirs. 

Mr. FERRIS. Because we want them to have the opportunity 
to make the settlement and the proof. Both are necessary. 
Both must take place. One refers to settlement, one to proof. 

Mr. NORTON. Oh, well, if the gentleman can not recognize 
that this phrase is wholly disconnected with the section it will 
be clear to others on the Public Land Committee before this 
bill is finally enacted into law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FERRIS. I move the previous question on this bill, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Speaker has been granting recogni- 
tion here. 

Mr. FERRIS. I move the previous question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The gentleman was in his seat when I 
rose, and he will not deny that. 

Mr. FERRIS. I withdraw the demand, but I do not want to 
take up so much time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the clause to which the gentleman 
from North Dakota refers is mere tautology. 

Mr. FERRIS. No; it is not, because one relates to the mak- 
ing of the entry and one relates to the proof, and both are 
necessary. 

- Mr. STAFFORD. I think the clause in lines 3, 4, and 5 
relates to proof. 

Mr. FERRIS. The first relates to proof and the last to 
settlement, and both are necessary in order that the entry 
may be perfected. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to the final pas- 
sage. A 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Norton amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Norton) there were—ayes 14, noes 49. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

By unanimous consent the title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of homestead entrymen or settlers who 
enter the military or naval service of the United States in time of 
war.” 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Stevenson for one week, on account of illness in his family. 


OWNERS OF MINING CLAIMS IN MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I again ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table and consider Senate joint reso- 
lution 33. I would say that I have had a talk with the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] who objected before, and I 
feel that we can come to an agreement on this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 33) to relieve 
the owners of mining claims who have been mustered into the 
military or naval service of the United States as officers or 
enlisted men from performing assessment work during the term 
of such service, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the provisions of section 2324 of the Revised 
tatutes of the United States, which require that on each mining claim 
ocated after the 10th oy. of May 1872, and until patent has been 
issued therefor, not less than $100 worth of labor shall be performed 
or improvements made during each year, shall not apply to claims or 


parts of claims owned by officers or enlisted men who have been 
mustered into the military or naval service of the United States, so 
that no mining c or any part thereof owned by such person which 
has been arly located and recorded shall be subject to forfeiture 
for nonperformance of the annual assessments until six months after 
such owner is mustered out of the service or until six months after his 
death in the service: Provided, That the claimant.of any mining loca- 
tion, in order to obtain the benefits of this resolution, shall file, or 
cause to be filed, in the office where the tocation notice or certificate is 
recorded, within 90 days from and after the passage and approval of 
this resolution, a notice of his muster into the service of the United 
States and of his desire to hold said mining claim under this resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? i 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman a question. I have just listened to the 
reading of the bill, It says that until the soldier is mustered 
out of the service his rights shall continue. Why should it not 
read until the end of the war, because suppose a soldier should 
stay in the service all the rest of his life? If so, his rights 
would continue. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me, all enlist- 
ere at the present time are for the period of the war, are they 
not 

Mr. GILLETT. That would not make any difference. 

Mr. MON DELL. He might reenlist. 

Mr. GILLETT. Exactly. 

Mr. MONDELL. But this bill would not give him the benefit 
of the act under his new enlistment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why not? Suppose a man goes into the 
Army and continues in the Regular Army, as so many did after 
the Civil War; and suppose he should. continue there throughout 
his life and should not be mustered out at all? 

Mr, FOSTER. A resolution similar to this has been passed 
in previous wars, and there has never been any difficulty along 
that line. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will not object to the consideration of it, 
8 at first blush it strikes me that these words should be 
m 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
difficulty mentioned by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
should be corrected. and another difficulty should be overcome 
by inserting, after the word “ States,” in line 12, page 1, the 
words “to serve during the existing war with Germany.” 

Mr. FOSTER. There is a difficulty about that, I will say to 
the gentleman. There are some men enlisted who might remain 
in the Army for the term of their enlistment, and if they en- 
listed for four years or three years, or whatever the time might 
be, if the war should terminate before that time these men 
would lose their claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You might say, “to serve during the term 
of their enlistment in the existing war.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Suppose a soldier enlists and at the end of 
the war he is still held? 

Mr. STAFFORD. “To serve during their enlistment in the 
war with Germany.” 

Mr. FOSTER.’ I will say that I have no disposition except 


«to get it so that these soldiers may have this right. Let the 


gentleman offer his amendment. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, if the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
withhold his amendment, I will offer an amendment to strike 
out the proviso and insert the following. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 


Strike out the proviso beginning on line 5, e 2, and insert: 
“Provided, That the claimant of any mining location in order to ob- 
tain the benefits of this resolution shall file, or cause to be filed, a 
notice in the office where the location notice or certificate is recorded 
iration of the assessment year during which he is so 
mustered, giving notice of his muster into the service of the United 
2 and of his desire to hold said mining claim under this resolu- 
on,” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. f 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “assessment,” insert tbe words 
during the period of his service.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
mont. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 12, after the word States,“ insert “to serve during 
their enlistment in the war with Germany.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 


[After a pause.] The 
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Nr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that a number of men in the Na- 
tional Guard have been serving for over a year on the border 
as a result of the Mexican trouble and have not yet been called 
into the military service of the United States on account of the 
German war; they were called forth as Organized Militia and 
will not be drafted for war with Germany until next August. It 
seems to me that there ought to be some protection for their 
rights in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are serving in the present war, and 
that is ample enough to protect them. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman is positive about that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STAFFORD) there were 43 ayes and 4 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “ been,” ar the 1 ot the line, in- 

sert or may during the present war with Germany be. 

Mr, FOSTER. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that I do not think 
that makes any difference one way or the other. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. My only object in offering it is to 
clarify what otherwise might be doubtful. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

PROTECTION OF DESERT-LAND ENTRANTS IN THE MILITARY OR NAVAL 

SERVICE. 


. Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 3331) for the protection 
of the owners of mining claims and of desert-land entrymen who 
enter the military or naval service of the United States in time 
of war. It only does for the desert-land entrymen what is done 
for the homestead entrants and the owners of mining claims, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I desire to in- 
quire of the Chair if this is unanimous-consent day? = 

„The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. WALSH. I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will not the 
8 let this go over until to-morrow? 

RAKER, I think we had better dispose of it today. 
rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. „Reserving the right to object, I think the 
bill should be amended, and I hope the gentleman will withdraw 
his request and bring it up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. FERRIS. We have just done this thing for the owners 
of mining claims and the homestead entrants, and it ought to 
be done, in all fairness, for the desert-land entrants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would probably have no objection to-mor- 
row, or even later in the afternoon, but there is suggestion now 
that the bill ought to be amended in some particulars. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Carr, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1816) to amend the act 
to regulate commerce, as amended, and for other purposes, had 
asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. NEWTAN DS, Mr. 
Rosinson, and Mr. Cummins as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, 

AVIATION STATIONS FOR ARMY AND NAVY. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 4892) authorizing 
the President to take possession, on behalf of the United States, 
for use as sites for permanent aviation stations for the Army and 
Navy and for aviation-school purposes, of the whole of North 
Island in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., and for other purposes, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. I will state that 
this is a bill for the purpose of enabling the United States Goy- 
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ernment to take possession of North Island in San Diego Bay, 
which is being used for aviation purposes. It is understood and 
believed by the department and the United States attorney gen- 
eral in that district that the property belongs to the United 
States Government,.and in order that we may properly take care 
of and preserve any rights of anyone this bill is necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to cause possession to be taken forthwith, on behalf of the United States, 
for use as sites for permanent aviation stations for the Army and Navy 
and for aviation-school purposes, of the whole of North Island, in the 
harbor of San Diego, Cal., and the provisions of section 355, Revised 
Statutes, shall not apply to the expenditure of any appropriations for 
. rovements thereon for ee del ore 
e Attorney General or th ts to the said North Island are 
authorized to make ig prt eer for the determination and appraisement 
— gl Ain opis private parties may have in the said island over and beyond 
thereto in the United States to the District Court of the 
Untied” States for the Southern District of California; the proceedings 
to be prosecuted in accordance with the laws of the State of California 
rela to a condemnation of property for public use. Either party 
may appeal from the ja ent of such court direct to the 
Supreme court * us United States within 90 days after such judg- 
ment is rendered. Upon the final ascertainment of the yalue of any 
ri at title, or interes to be in any private claimants to the 
d island there shall of d into court the value of the same as so 
determined, together with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from date on thereof was taken as herein authorized ; and 
thereupon the United States shall be vested with title to said lands. 
The amount so paid shall be distributed by order of the court to the 
owner or owners of such right, title, or interest in said island as their 
ve ome a may be determined by the court. The amount 
mecessary t y the awards in favor of private claimants is hereby 
ap — aan of any money in the Treasury not otherwise specifi- 
oy appropriated, to be disbursed under orders gf the Secretary of 


sn SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I read the letter of the Secretary of War, Congress in former 
Army and naval appropriation acts has appropriated some 
$550,000 for the purchase of land for an aviation site on land 
in the Bay of San Diego. I wish to inquire of the gentleman 
whether that money will be sufficient to pay for this North 
Island? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. President, I will say in reply to the 
gentleman that not only is it expected that this money will be 
sufficient, but also that we shall be able by the enactment of 
this legislation to save the whole of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain the difficulty 
which has confronted the department officials in acquiring title 
to this land under the condemnation authorization which was 
carried in those respective acts? The report is not clear in that 


particular. 


Mr. CALDWELL. The proposition is this: At no time were 


they able to get persons in possession of this property to fix a 
price upon it, and when they began to investigate the title for 
the purpose of starting condemnation proceedings—I think I 
am stating it right, and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kettner], who is here, who knows all about it, will correct 
me if I am wrong—ihe United States attorney made an investi- 


gation as to the title, and after very careful investigation, 


after consulting with attorneys who had had experience with 
Mexican law and who had specialized in it, and after consulting 
with the Judge Advocate General and going over the title in 
extreme detail, they came to the conclusion that the United. 


States Government owned the property, because by virtue of the 


treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo following the Mexican War with 
the United States the United States became possessed of all of 
the rights the Mexican Government theretofore had in the prop- 
erty of which this was a part. The ground upon which the 
Government can claim title here is that the property is to be 
used for national defense. That was reserved by the Mexican 
Government at the time they made their grant, and it has come 
down through the treaty to the United States. All we have to 
do is to legally authorize the possession of this for national- 
defense purposes and it belongs to us. However, if there is 
any question as to the authority of the United States Govern- 
ment or the right of the Government to this property, the bill 
preserves that right in every person who may claim the title 
and enables them to prove their case, and it protects them in 
every way that the law ought to protect private citizens of this 
country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should we authorize the claimants 
to make application for determination and appraisement of the 
private rights of parties to this land in addition to conferring 
that privilege upon the Attorney General? 

Mr. CALDWELL. There are two very good reasons, but one 
is sufficient. The one I have reference to is the provision of 
the Constitution of the United States which says that you can 
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mot tako private property without compensation; and if these 
‘people have any property at all, they ought to be given anj 
opportunity to prove it. | 

Mr. STAFFORD. I said in addition to the right ‘to be con- 
ferred upon the Attorney General. Why should not we merely 
vest that authority in the Attorney General to make this appli- 
cation for determination and appraisement of the rights of 
these private parties? The second paragraph of the bill Dre. 
wides that the Attorney General or the -claimants to the said 
North Island are authorized to make application for the deter- 
mination and appraisement of any rights private parties may 
have in the land. I should think that the procedure to be 
adopted would be that the Attorney General, acting on behalf 
of the Government, could go into court and ask for a determi- 
nation and appraisement of the value of the rights of all parties 
interested. Why should we in this bill grant that right to some 
claimants to this land? 

Mr. OCALD WELL. The claimants would not start a proceed- 
ing unless they had some grounds for doing so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should not the Government, ‘through 
its duly agcredited officer, take possession af the land aud pro- 
ceed in court and ask for an appraisal and determination of 
ithe rights of the parties in interest? | 

Mr. CALDWELL. We want to be perfectly fair; that is all. 

Mr. ‘STAFFORD. It is difficult for me to understand Why 
-claimants should have this privilege when the Government goes 
ahead and takes possession of the land. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr, Speaker, perhaps I can explain that to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. MOORE &f Pennsylvania. If the Government did take 
possession of the land, the claimants would be -barred unless 
some proceedings are had here. . ! 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under existing law the Government has al 
right to acquire this property. | 

Mr. KETTNER. The Government has had possession of this 
land for some six years and is using it at the present time. Í 

There is just one claimant, John D. Spreckels. | 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And he would be the one who! 
would have the right to go into court under this provision? $ 

Mr..KETTNER. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I have grave doubts of ‘the legality of the 
bill unless we preserve any right that may be in these eluimauts 
unless it develops, -of course, as we believe it will, that they 
have no right. If they had any kind of rights and we did nat 
Preserve those rights the parties might say eee 
without due compensation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Attorney General goes ahead and calls 
into court all persons in a proceeding in rem? | 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And all these private parties would have 
to come in or else their claim would be barred? | 

Mr. CALDWELL. Suppose the Government was seeking to 
take property ito which you had a claim, would you -expect the 
Government to come and take your property and expect the 
Government to start proceedings? Ought not you to have the 
right to start proceedings? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I feel there must be some procedure on 
the part of the United States so as to get possession. I want 


to inquire of the gentleman from California what claim John 
. D. Spreckels has to this property and how much he is attempt- 


ing to hold up the Goyernment for if he is holding it up at all, 
und why he is refusing to sell this property to the Government? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will answer the question if the gentle- 
man will let me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would be very glad to have an answer. 

Mr. ‘CALDWELL. I have never seen Mr. Spreckels in my 
life, I have never been in California. and I would not know him 
if J saw him. The circumstances are these: The reports of 
the various commissions we have authorized to investigate the 
proposition of getting an aviation site or a site for aviation in 
San Diego Harbor have uniformly reported that Mr. Spreckels 
refuses absolutely to surrender any right he has or offer prop- 
erty for sale, or in any manner do anything to assist the Goy- 
ernment in getting this particular property. It is felt by these 
people that there are adjoining properties as good as this. 
but the department does not think so, and besides that I believe 
this property belongs to the United States Government and we 
want to get it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to inquire further in connection 
with the proviso in the naval appropriation act that authorizes 
the purchase of 232.acres in the Bay of San Diego, provided 
‘that the eity of San Diego should donate free of incumbrance 
to the United States Government, a parcel of 500 acres of ad- 
joining tidelands known as Dutch Flats without cost to the 
Government, whether that donation has taken place? 


Mr. KETTNER. That donation has taken place, and the 
land ‘has been accepted ‘by the Government, and 282 acres have 
‘been purchased in the bay and fitted up for an advance marine 


Pear STAFFORD. How many acres in toto -nre ‘involved in 

Mr. KETTNER. About 1.200. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the evidence disclose any value at 
which it can be purchased? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I have some information from Army offi- 
cers Who have visited the site and examined it as to the value of 
the property, and they report the reul intrinsic walue of the 
property is about a thousand dollars an acre. I understand, 
5 Mr. Spreckels feels it is worth a great deal more than 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many acres did the gentleman say? 

Mr. CALDWELL. ‘There are about 1,200 acres. This prop- 
-erty belongs to the United States Government, in my opinion, 
from an examination of such records as have been found. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it would .cost approximately 
$1,200,000? 

Mr, CALDWELL. I do mot think it would require nn appro- 
Driation of one eent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ds it the gentleman's opinion John . 
Spreckels has mo claim to this property? 

Mr. CALDWELL, Les. 

Mr. STAPFORD. Will the gentleman have any objection to 
striking out the omnibus provision aus to the amount of money 
that may be available for the purchase of it and limit the 
amount to the appropriations that have heretofore been carried 
in the Army appropriation act and the Navy appropriution 
aet—that is, some $550,000? , 

Mr, CALDWELL. I feel we would be -perfectly «safe in doing 
that; but at the same time I do not think it would be wise to 
do it. The information that is acquired is that, after three 
investigations, it is found to be the best piece of property in 
the United States for-aviation purposes; and if we put a limita- 
tion upon the value and the money that is to be paid for any 
rights these elaimants might have, they might be able to raise 
ithe question in ‘the courts that we ‘have ‘taken the property 
without due process of law, and it may ‘imperil the legislation 
when we need these things for the defense of this country; 
and I do nat believe it is a wise proposition, as I understand it. 
I do not say that as.a criticism of the gentleman's position in 
the matter, but I am saying this beeause the ‘Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, who have investigated this 
matter, and the attorneys who ‘have examined it. have come to 
the conclusion that the Government owns the property, and we 


could probably have.a saving of $550,000 if we pass this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not accept the gentle- 
man’s strieture—— 

Mr. CALDWELL, I do not mean it in the way of stricture 
at all; and if so, I beg to apologize if the gentleman ‘takes it 
In that wax. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ax object is to try to place some limita- 
tion on the purse strings of the Government and not vote in a 
haphazard manner millions for a site for aviation purposes in 
San Diego Bay. I am unwilling to allow this bill to go through 
unless the money which we voted in a prior Congress for these 
sites should be the amount available for the purchase of any 
private claims. 

Those amounts are $550,000. I am not willing to allow John 
D. Spreckels or any other individual to hold the Government 
up to the extent of millions:and millions of dollars without any 
control whatever over the amount that may hereafter be 
appropriated. 

‘Mr. CALDWELL. ‘Let me say this to the gentleman: The 
first ‘$250,000, I am informed, has already been spent for the 
na val base. The S300, 000 was for 300 acres that it was thought 
they were going to purchase on Coronado Heights. I would 
like, if the gentleman would withdraw his objection, to offer an 
amendment in this matter, although I have no authority from 
the committee that has authorized me to bring up this bill to 
consent, on behalf of the committee, to the amendment that 
he proposes. I think this House is perfectly able to pass upon 
that question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman realize we should 
at this time place some restrictions on the amount of money 
that should be available for the purchase of this property? 

Mr. CALDWELL. ‘Without destroying the legislation, yes. 
Without that I.do not believe so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to lay before the House 
Senate joint resolution, there being on the Calendar of the 
House a bill (H. R. 4503) reported from this House of the same 
tenor. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have that reported. 

The SPEAKER. That is what the Chair is going to do as 
soon as the resolution is found. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, is it too late for me to move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill that I had up? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not suspend the rules 
to-day. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does it require unanimous consent to lay 
this before the House? 

The SPEAKER. No. The Clerk will report the Senate joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J, Res. 67) to fix the status and rights of officers 


of the Public Health Service when serving with the Coast Guard, the 
Army, or the Navy. 


Resolved, etc., That when officers and other persons of the United 
States Public Health Service are serving aboard i Coast Guard vessels 
in time of war, or are detailled for duty with the Army or Navy in 
accordance with law, they shall be entitled to all the rights, Giles, aces 
benefits, and allowances, including rights to pensions for the ves 
and widows and children, if any, as are now provided for officers of 
corresponding grade and length of service of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 

that that is not regular business of the House and that it is 
not in order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Why not? 

Mr. BORLAND. Because there is no special rule requiring 
that it should be laid before the House at this time. It is a 
Senate resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The rule especially and particularly pro- 
vides that when there is a Senate bill on the Speaker's table 
and a House bill of similar import on the calendar it is in order 
to lay it before the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. It does not appear yet that there is a House 
bill of similar tenor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Here it is. 

Mr. BORLAND. Even then the House bill would have to be 
brought up under the rules before the Senate bill could be 
substituted. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. It 
has been done a thousand times, more or less, since the gentle- 
man has been here 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have the Senate bill 


read? i 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I was going fo make that 
request. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate joint 
resolution. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the House committee wants 
to make a few verbal amendments, and it is all right to offer 
them separately. 

Mr. BORLAND. I make the point of order that that can not 
be done, If anything can be done at all it is to pass the Senate 
resolution, if it is identical with the House bill. If it is not 
identical it is not a similar bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I was going to offer some 
amendments. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to know if amendments are 
in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. It is the practice of 
the House. The resolution has been read. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to take the floor in opposition, 
if I may. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a perfect right to be 
heard. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Would the gentleman be willing to let me 
propose the amendment and then let him make his speech? 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to have them read for infor- 
mation. 3 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman, before he makes his 
speech, will allow me to read'the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the status? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have got a request, and I have laid the 
Senate bill before the House, and one or two of the gentlemen 
wish to debate it. Now, I was going to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Georgia going to 
offer an amendment? 


Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; if I can get the attention of the House 
I will be glad to do it. 

I want to move to amend line 4, page 1, by striking out 
“aboard” and inserting “on.” Also to amend, in line 5, same 

by inserting after the word “detailed” the words “in 
time of war.” ‘Then, I wish, in line 9 of the same page, after 
the word “ officers” to insert the words“ and persons.” Then, 
I wish to add to the end by striking out the period and insert- 
ing a comma, the words “Army or Navy, as the case may be, 
and shall be subject to the laws prescribed for the govern- 
ment of the service to which they are respectively detailed.” 
And also to amend the title. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up his amendments 
to the desk. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have them written here. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ADAMSON moves to amend Senate Joint Resolution 67, as fol- 
lows: Page 1, line 4, strike out the word aboard“ and insert the 
word “on™; page 1, line 5, after the word “detailed” insert the 
words “in time of war"; page 1, line 9, after the word “ officers” 
insert the words “and persons"; page 1, line 10, at the end of the 
line, strike out the period and insert a comma and add the following : 
“Army or Navy, as the case may be, and shall be subject to the laws 

rescribed for the government of the service to which they are respec- 
vely detailed”; so that as amended the joint resolution will read: 

“Resolved, etc., That when oflicers and other pergons of the United 
States Public Health Service are serving on Coast Guard vessels in 
time of war, or are detailed in time of war for duty with the Army 
or Navy in accordance with law, they shall be entitled to all the 
rights, privileges, benefits, and allowances, including rights to pen- 
sions for themselves widows and children, if any, as are now 
provided for officers and persons of corresponding grade and length of 
service of the Coast Guard, Army or Navy, as the case may be, and 
shall be subject to the laws prescribed for the government of the sery- 
ice to which they are respectively detailed.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from “Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] is recognized. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri allow me, before he proceeds, just to state briefly the pur- 
pose of the bill? I just want a few minutes, and I will then 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. I will be recognized after the gentle- 
man. : 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will just state the purposes of the bill and 
reserve my time, and then the gentleman from Missouri will 
be recognized. Y 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A House bill or resolution is reported to the 
House and is on the calendar. The Senate resolution is on the 
Speaker's table. It involves a charge on the Treasury. Should 
not this resolution be considered by the House as in Committee of 


the Whole? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I ask that it be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, what dis- 
position as to debate does the gentleman intend to propose if it 
is considered in the House? = 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have no objection to liberal debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD., Has the gentleman any objection to amend- 
ments? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 
man from Georgia is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under the present law— 
whether good or bad I do not care now to debate—the surgeons 
of the Public Health- Service are required to serve on Coast 
Guard cutters, and they may be detailed by the President in 
time of war to serve with the Army and the Navy. That is the 
present law. ‘The further law is that the Cutter Service may 
in time of war be transferred to the Navy, which has been done 
during this war. There is no provision that the surgeons of the 
Public Health Service, if injured or killed in battle, either while 
serving with the Coast Guard or on a nayal vessel or with the 
2 shall have any pensionable status for themselves or their 

‘amilies, 

We do not ask for anything for the Public Health Service in 
time of peace, or when not detailed, but we ask that when 
detailed with the Army or the Navy or with the Coast Guard 
Service, in case of injury or death in battle in time of war 
they shall be entitled to the same privileges of pensionable 
status as officers engaged in other branches of the service. 


The gentle- 
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Mr. COX. So far as it applies to pensions, does it apply to 
officers or enlisted men in the Revenue-Cutter Service? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It does not apply to the Revenue-Cutter 
Service. It applies to the Public Health Service. They may be 
detailed with the Coast Guard or with the Army or the Navy. 
It is simply just to say that when so detailed, under existing 
law, if they suffer deth or injury or casualty they or their 
families should have the same pensionable status as other simi- 
lar officers engaged in the other services. 

Mr. COX. What do you mean by that phrase“ other per- 
sons ”? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is members of the Public Health Service. 
They are of different grades. All of them are not-surgeons. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of n Will the gentleman be kind 
enough to state to the House what is the character of the naval 
or military service performed by these officers? 

Mr. ADAMSON. They do not serve with the Army, but they 
go with the Army and Navy and serve pills and paregoric. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Are they out with parties engaged 
in military and naval enterprises? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman will remember, if he heard 
me, that I stated 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, I understand what the law is 
now. 

Mr. ADAMSON. You mean what they do now? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I mean in what capacity do sur- 
geons of the Public Health Service serve with either of these same 
military or naval organizations? Do they have military and 
naval duties? 

Mr. ADAMSON, They are not detailed if not needed. They 
may be detailed if needed. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Then they are extra men in addi- 
tion to the surgeons in the military and naval service, who serve 
as a matter of course? 

Mr. ADAMSON, We have use for every one of them outside 
the Army and Navy, but in case of war it is provided by ex- 
isting law that if there are not enough in the Army and.Navy 
they may be detailed. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That answers my question. 

Mr. ADAMSON. All this resolution provides is that when 
they are so detailed they shall have a pensionable status the 
same as those other branches of the service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask an extension of time in 
order to answer these questions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Further answering the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE], the service they will perform when de- 
tailed will be service that otherwise would be performed by the 
surgeons of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That explains the question, be- 
cause otherwise it would be hard to see how or what a Public 
Health Service man had to do with military matters. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not care to go into a discussion of the 
law providing that they may be detailed when needed. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has discussed this as a 
resolution to establish a pensionable status for these officers of 
the Public Health Service during military detail. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the language of the resolution is very 
broad. It entitles them to all the rights, privileges, benefits, and 
allowances, including the right to pensions. The language of 
the resolution would seem to indicate that the matter of giv- 
ing them a pensionable status was rather a secondary. matter, 
and that there must be certain rights, privileges, benefits, and 
allowances that are the primary and perhaps the more im- 
portant consideration. What is the nature of the rights, privi- 
leges, - benefits, and allowances in addition to pensions which 
this resolution would confer upon these officers when detailed 
as proposed? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I could not off-hand detail all of them, but 
it may be that they are put in there merely as safeguards to 
protect any that may exist. 

Mr. MONDELL. Safeguards in whose behalf? 

Mr. ADAMSON. For the surgeons in the Public Health 
Service. It is for their benefit. But whatever they may be, 
1 are only such as would acerue when these men are de- 
tu 


Mr. MONDELL. It strikes me, from a rather hurried ex- 
amination of the matter, that it will be very proper and wise 
and just to give these men a pensionable status; but I think it 
is rather important to know, when we are doing that, what sort 
of rights, privileges, benefits, and allowances we are proposing 
to give to them in addition to pensionable status. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I think that is intended to relate to the 
coast-guard law. 

Mr. MONDELL. It might be construed as a right to draw 
rations, uniforms, and commutation of quarters. 

“Mr. BORLAND. And pay. 
Mr. MONDELL. And pay, as the gentleman from Missouri 


suggests. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Coast Guard law makes provision for 
those who were in the Revenue Service and the Life-Saving 
Service, and makes reciprocal whatever benefits apply to each 
to apply to both. Whatever they may be, if these surgeons were 
injured while there on detail, they would be entitled to them. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that sometimes we 
pass a law that seems entirely reasonable and proper, and then 
afterwards we discover that we have conferred rights and bene- 
fits that were not contemplated at the time; and this would 
seem to be a case where there is the probability of such things 
occurring. For instance, we passed a law which gave the men 
in the Coast Guard Service the right to retirement on three- 
quarters pay, and the conditions of employment in the Coast 
Guard Service are such that a man in that service often re- 
ceives more money when he is retired than he received when he 
was in active service. Of course, that was not contemplated. 
That illustrates the importance of knowing just what we are 
doing when we are proposing to grant rights, privileges, bene- 
fits, and allowances. 

Mr. ADAMSON.’ I will say to the gentleman candidly that 
what I was aiming at here was a pensionable status for these 
men, 

Mr. BORLAND. 

Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. BORLAND. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 

The SPEAKER. 
pired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I should like to answer the gentleman's 
question, if I may have the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman recalls that on several occa- 
sions—twice, at least, within my recollection—the Public Health 
Service have attempted to have added to their compensation 
commutation of quarters, the same as Army officers receive, and 
on each occasion the House defeated it. Now, unquestionably 
this would include that among the benefits, rights, and allow- 
ances that are given by that law, would it not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think it would. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman think that all the 
rights, benefits, and allowances would include commutation of 
quarters? 

Mr. ADAMSON, I will say for myself personally—I do not 
know how the other members of the committee feel—that what 
I was trying to do was to give them a pensionable status. 

Mr. BORLAND. We can reduce it to that very quickly and 
easily. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And if it is discovered later that there are 
any of these other things that they ought to have we can attend 
to that later. 

Mr. BORLAND. Has it not been the constant effort of these 
gentlemen in the Public Health Service to put themselves on an 
equality substantially with Army officers in the matter of ra- 
tions, pay, and allowances? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman and I have always agreed 
on one question. There has been an effort to assimilate the 
Public Health Service to the military service, and I do not 
want that. I think this service can do forty times as much 
good by remaining a civil service, without mixing up with the 
Army; but in this case the law says that in time of war they 
may be detailed, and I want their widows to have pensions if 
they get killed; that is all. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that the resolution in the third line 
says— 

That when officers and other persons of the United States Public 
Health Service— 

Who are the “ other persons“ ? 

Mr. ADAMSON, They are not all surgeons. 


Why not cut out the rest? 

Why not eliminate everything else? 

Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Yes. 

The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
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Mr. WALSH. The letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
seems to express his interest only in the commissioned officers 
of the service, but the resolution which you have called up here 
provides for other What “other ” are pro- 
vided for besides commissioned officers of the Health Service? 

Mr. ADAMSON. There are other officers besiđes surgeons, 
and there are officers who are appointed and not commissioned, 
and while they may not be directly detailed themselves, it may 
be necessary that some of them should go along as members of 
the party. 

Mr. WALSH. But the language of the resolution would 
clude the civilian employees, would it not? . 

Mr. ESCH. Hospital stewards, and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. And stenographers and messengers. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Taking up the thought of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WArsH], you are going to 
have a mixed personnel, including civilian employees who, 
under the language “persons,” may be taken right over into 
the military service and given a status. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That language was not in the House bill 
originally. We consented to that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Further, it is provided here that 
if they go into the Coast Guard Service, or if they go into the 
Army or Naval service, they shall have compensation and so on 
as provided for officers of corresponding grade and length of 
service of the Coast Guard. Now, that would make another 
inequality, because while they may be serving in the Army or 
the Navy by the side of men with standardized pay for the same 
kind of service, yet they will get only the pay of coast-guard 
men. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That will lead to more confusion. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman want to strike out the 
words “other persons“? i 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, I think those words are inde- 
terminate. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am perfectly willing that they shall go 
out and that everything thing except pensions shall go out. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, Does the gentleman offer that 
amendment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will agree to that. I did not originate 
these things. 

Mr. McKENZIE. In the Army and the Navy when a surgeon 
enters the service he is required to take certain examinations. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Les. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Not only a physical examination, but a 
mental examination to show his qualifications. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr, McKENZIE. Now, the way I read this bill, it seems to 
me these requirements will not apply to these gentlemen. 

Mr. ADAMSON, That is all concluded by existing law. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. If a man is detailed from the Health Serv- 
ice you are providing to give him a pension when he goes into 
the service, and he may be a pensionable subject at that time. 
He ought to be required to take an examination at the time he 
goes into the service. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The law is compulsory upon him to go in. 

Mr. Bortanp was recognized. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for me 
to offer an amendment? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “ other 
persons,” and in line 7, after the word “to,” strike out the 
remainder of the line and the syllable “ing,” and the word 
“rights,” in line 8. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I will accept that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “and other 
7, after the word “to,” strike out all of the rema 
the syllable “ing,” and the word rights in line 8. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I endeavored to get the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Committee not to bring this 
measure up to-day. We ought to be considering the bill against 
trading with the enemy.. The Democratic leader thinks we 


ins,” and in line 
ler of the line and 


ought to be considering the preferential shipment bill. There. 


is nothing important about this bill except the fact that for two 
or three years 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to say to the gentleman that we are 
going to bring up those bills as soon as we get through with 


is. 
Mr. BORLAND. Well, if we had brought them up in the first 
place we would have got through so much sooner. 


As I say, there is nothing important in this bill except that 
these gentlemen have for some reason been trying for two or 
three years to put themselves on the same status as 
officers. The truth about the matter is, that the Public Health 
Service fills a distinctive field. I have worked on the Appro- 
priations Committee for enlarged appropriations for the sani- 
tary survey by these officials, which is a part of their duty. 
Another essential part of their duty is the quarantine. This 
work herein is no part of their duty. The Army has a Medical 
Corps. of its own, under proper examination and graded officers 
in title and rank. These men have no title and no rank, and to 
bring in a bill saying that when they are ordered into the 
Coast Guard Service—where they probably will never see an 
enemy—they are to be given corresponding rank in the Army 
and Navy means nothing. There is no corresponding rank. 
Tt is assumed that the amendment of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont cures the whole difficulty of the bill. It does cure nine- 
tenths of it. If it was merely to give them a pension, I do not 
— 25 I would object, but what is the pension being given by 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that these men are 
checked up from the civil service without a physical examination. 
We do not know but that they are pensioners now, the minute 
they are ordered into the service. Nobody can tell. 

Now, if we had a pension law I do not suppose anybody 
would object to it, but the milk in this coconut is that they 
want commutations and quarters, which has been twice de- 
feated by this House, and if I am not mistaken, it will be de- 
feated every time it comes up. I do not think they are entitled 
to it. I would just as soon give commutation and quarters to 
the rural mail carriers or the railway mail clerks, 

Mr, ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Under the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Vermont, if agreed to, they will not receive 
commutation and quarters. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is true; that is all cut out. If all the 
amendments except that of the gentleman from Vermont are 
cut out, it will be practically harmless, except that there is 
no way of telling the pensionable status of these men to-day. 
All you have is the rank corresponding with the Army and 
Navy officers. I think the bill is inherently weak. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman says that these men have no 
rank. They are commissioned medical officers of the Public 
Health Service, are they not? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know of any rank they have. They 
are surgeons. : : 

Mr. WALSH. Surgeons in the Army have a rank. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; surgeons in the Army have a rank up 
to first lieutenant, and I think, under the present law, captain. 

Mr. WALSH. These men are medical officers in a time of war 
and are commissioned as surgeons. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that I think under the present pension law 
there is no discrimination made by rank, all pensions for dis- 
abilities are on an equality. ; 

Mr. BORLAND. Of the commissioned officers under the 
grade of colonel. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. All grades affected by this act. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] will withdraw all of his amendments except the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Vermont, it will relieve the bill 
practicaYy of objections. Let me ask the gentleman the pres- 
ent status of this matter, are the amendments of the gentleman 
from Georgia pending or are they withdrawn? 

Mr. ADAMSON. They are pending, but they are now harm- 
less. s 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask for two minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
` Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Vermont has stricken 
out everything except the pensionable status. 

Mr. ADAMSON. My amendments are harmless. One strikes 
out the word “ board,” in line 4, page 1, and inserts the word 
“on.” Another inserts the words “in time of war,” after the 
word “ detailed,” which is right, I am sure. I do not want to 
withdraw that. The other is at the bottom where it says, in 
addition to the Coast Guard, “Army or Navy, as the case may be, 
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and shall be subject to the laws prescribed for the Government 
of the service for which they are respectively detailed.” 

Mr. BORLAND. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to add this much. The gentleman 
speaks about rank. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! 
has just reminded me, and I remember it, that the law creating 
and perfecting the health service does fix the rank of these 
surgeons, À 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Are pensions now provided by 
law for members of the Coast Guard? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. I beg leave to suggest that there used to be pen- 
sions for the Revenue-Cutter Service, now the Coast Guard. 
That was repealed by the act of 1908, and by the act of 1915 
in lieu of pensions we granted the widow or dependent children 
two years’ salary and also provided retirement after 30 years’ 
service. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Continuing that thought, why 
would it not be advisable in line 10 to strike out the words 
“Coast Guard” and insert “of the Army or Navy”? 

Mr. ADAMSON, I will answer that. The law now requires 
them to serve on Coast Guard vessels, whether detailed to the 
Army and Navy or not. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I understand that, but in order 
to get a standardized pension. The gentleman says there is no 
standardized pension for the Coast Guard. 

Mr. ADAMSON, There is. The statute says when detuiled 
to the Navy the Coast Guard may draw naval pensions. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That will take care of that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And they may be detailed to the Coast 
Guard when they do not go to the Navy. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I hope that we are spending 
useléss effort, because I hope that none of these men will be 
detailed to the Army or Navy or to the Coast Guard. The Army 
and Navy have Medical Corps of their own, brought into the 
service in a qualified way, brought in with the idea of active 
service for a long period of years and with special examination 
for their fitness, differing from the examination these men are 
required to pass. -That is one reason why they ought not to be 
detailed except in case of emergency. The second reason is this. 
These men have plenty to do as it is, and we are always met with 
complaints that there are not enough men in the Public Health 
Service, and we are importuned for larger appropriations to 
permit the hiring of men for rural sanitation and of more men 
for the quarantine service, and so on. There is no reason why 
those men should be displaced. The Medical Corps of the Army 
and the Navy should be filled up in the regular way, because if 
we detail these men we will have to fill their places. If these 
men want to seek commissions in the Army.or the Navy, as many 
do, let them go at it in the same way that various other men are 
seeking commissions, namely, qualify themselves for the posi- 
tion they are seeking and get a commission and go into the 
Army or the Navy as the case may be. To detail these men 
and then to provide them with a blanket law for allowances 
will be a mistake. I trust there will not be any of them de- 
tailed. I hope the gentleman's amendment will be agreed to and 
the resolution passed in that form. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I think they are all well 
enough understood to vote upon them in a lump. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have those: amend- 
ments again reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report them again. 

Mr. BORLAND, I suggest that the resolution is short, and 
that it be read as it would read if it were amended. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, let us have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “aboard” and insert the word 
“on”; page 1, line 5, after the word “ detailed,” insert the words in 
time of war“; page 1, line 10, at the end of the line strike out the 
period, insert a comma and the following language: Army or Navy, as 
the case may be, and shall be subject to the laws preertived for the gov- 
ernment of the service to which they are respectively detailed.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Adamso 
amendments. d š 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the Greene 
amendment. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment offered by Mr. 
GREENE of Vermont. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the Greene 
amendment. 

The Greene amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apanson, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
s A similar House bill (H, R. 4503) was ordered to lie on the 
able, 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution (H. Res. 112), which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That 20,000 copies of the act approved June 21, 1917, 
amending the Federal reserve act, be printed for the use of the House, 
of which 8,000 copies shall be delivered to the Committee on Bankin 
and Currency, 1, to the document room, and the balance distribut 
through the folding room, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


AVIATION SITE FOR ARMY AND NAVY. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 4892, and I will say 
this is the same bill we had up, and I have agreed with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Strarrorp] on an amendment 
that he has insisted upon limiting the compromise or settlement 
of $500,000, which is acceptable, I think. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? f 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Let the bill be reported: 

The SPEAKER. It has been reported, but the Clerk will read 
it again. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4892) authorizing the President to take possession, 
on behalf of the United States, for use as sites for permanent aviation 
stations for the Army and gd and for aviation school purposes, of 
the whole of North Island in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. 
Union Calendar. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment on 
page 1, line 5, after the word “ use,” insert “ for national defense 
and in connection therewith.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a question of order. 

' The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill has not yet been read. 

The SPEAKER, It was read this morning, but the Clerk will 
read it again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
~ Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to cause possession to be taken forthwith, on behalf of the United 
States, for use as sites for permanent aviation stations for the Arm 
and Navy and for aviation school purposes, of the whole of North 
Island, in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., and the provisions of section 
855, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to the expenditure of any appro- 
priations for improvements thereon for aviation purposes. 

The Attorney General or the claimants to the said North Island 
are authorized to make application for the determination and LE EEA 
ment of any rights 8 parties may have in the said island over 
and beyond any rights thereto in the United States to the District 
Court of the United States for the Southern District of California; the 
procedings to be prosecuted in accordance with the laws of the State 
of California relating to the condemnation of property for public use. 
Either party may take an appeal from the judgment of such court 
direct to the Supreme Court of the United States within 90 days after 
such 8 is rendered. Upon the final ascertainment of the value 
of any right, title, or interest oat), h to be in any private claimants 
to the said island there shall be paid into court the value of the sanie 
as so determined, together with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum from date possesion thereof was taken as herein au- 
thorized ; and thereupon the United States shall be vested with title 
to said lands. The amount so paid shall be distributed by order of 
the court to the owner or owners of such right, title, or interest in 
said island as their respective interests — be determined by the court. 
The amount necessary to pay the awards in favor of private claimants 
is hereby appropriated, out of an 8 in the Treasury not otherwise 
8 appropriated, to be disbur under orders of the Secretary 
0 ar. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I now offer the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, insert, after the word “ used,” the following: “for 
national defense and in connectfon therewith.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The 


Is there objection? ‘This bill is on the 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 8, strike out the period and insert: 

“Provided, That no compromise or settlement of claims for title > 
said land shall be made involving the payment of more than $500,000, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, in connection with that 
amendment I will say that the amendment was agreed to by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] and was offered 
so as to avoid the objection which has been made to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Srarrorp and Mr. Carp- 
WELL) there were—ayes 39, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CALDWELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE, 


Mr. ADAMSON. The Senate has just returned the bill we 
passed yesterday and asks for a conference, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that we agree to the conference asked and insist 
on the amendments made by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 1816, 
insist on the House amendments, and agree to the conference. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Chair announces the following conferees: Mr. ADAMSON, 
Mr. Stus, and Mr. Esch. 


AMENDING THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up and pass the bill S. 2356. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 2356, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (8. 2356) to amené. the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr, Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado objects. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, is a motion to suspend the 
rules in order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not do it until next 
Monday. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move we go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Heuse on the state of the Union for the 
eonsideration of this bill. 

1 5 SPEAKER. But objection is made, and that is the end 
of it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for unani- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman renews his request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand there is going to be some general debate, and that 
I am yielded 40 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If I get that much time, the gentleman can 
get it all except one minute. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Raysvurn] had promised the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Borland] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HA3xILTON] 
some time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand a word the 
gentleman from Georgia said. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Georgia said that the 
gentleman from Texas had promised the gentleman from Mis- 
ite i and the gentleman from Michigan each time in general 

ehate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Reserving the right to object, can 
I have five minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. This bill is 
on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, pending that I want to ask 
to strike from the calendar a bill which was incorporated in 
me espionage bill, H. R. 3349, which ought to be laid on the 

e. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that that bill be laid on the table. because it has 
passed in another form. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, pending the-motion to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, I 
want to see if we can not agree upon time for general debate, 
Who opposes the bill on the committee? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Escu} how much time they desire over there? 

Mr. ESCH. It depends upon whether the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HAxtLrox] wishes time. 

1 KITOE Does the gentleman from Georgia want over 
an hour 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well. the gentleman from Missouri and the 
other gentlemen want an hour. 
` Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
general debate be limited to two hours, one hour to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! and one hour by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, ApAmson]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, it has been 
agreed that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] have 
40 minutes, and. the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DE- 
WALT], a member of the committee, wants 20, and my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. GARRETT] wants 5. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Can the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esch] give the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HALTON] his 
time? 

Mr. ESCH. I desire to give him 30 minutes. We have had 
requests for time that will certainly take an hour. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us make it two hours and a half. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to make a suggestion, if the 
gentleman from North Carolina will listen. Let the debate run 
until half past 5, and let the House adjourn and take up this 
bill in the morning. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us agree to this, because, gentlemen, we 
have several important bills that we would certainly like to get 
through this week. so that we can have an adjournment over 
until Tuesday and from Tuesday until Thursday or Friday. And 
unless we can make some time we can not do that. 

Mr. GILLETT. Win the gentleman be good enough to state 
to the House what the program is just now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is a bill from this committee, the trad- 
ing-with-the-enemy bill, that ought to get through. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman in that con- 
nection that there have been numerous Members on this side 
who believe that that bill should not be pressed for considera- 
tion before we come back from our recess. It is a bill of the 
greatest moment, and one that has not been given the considera- 
tion I think it deserves, and I hope it will not be included in the 
gentleman’s program. 

Mr. KITEHIN. Iwould say this, that if it is going to be passed 
at all, it ought to be passed certainly before the last days of 
the session, and I would like to get through with everything 
except the revenue bill before we have the gentlemen's agree- 
ment that the House is going to pass, and then we will have 
only to wait for the bills that come from the Senate. I think 
we had better stay here until we dispose of the food bill. I 
understand now that it will probably be sent back Saturday or 
at least Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think that the legis- 
lation as reported to the Senate yesterday, in singling out the 
beverage of California and destroying the beverage of many 
other States, will pass in such quick order? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe, after discussion with some of the 
Senators, we will probably get it back next week. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wish to state to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that last Monday morning, when the gentleman spoke 
about the three days’ recesses, he specified these two bills, and 
that he wanted them considered before they made an agreement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The trading-with-the-enemy bill has just 
been reported, and few Members have had opportunity to ex- 
amine it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have to-morrow and Saturday, and we 
can have Monday. We can come back Monday, and have Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that I think that bill ought 
to be eliminated from the program at this time, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose, then, that we have this gentleman’s 
agreement of three days’ adjournment at a time, and have to 
wait until the revenue bill comes back from the Senate. We 
will be within a week or so then of adjournment. We will 

ly dispose of the food bill next week. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would like to ask the geiitle- 
man from Wisconsin what was meant by the suggestion that 
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the trading-with-the-enemy bill has not received consideration? 
Does he mean by the committee? j 

Mr. KITCHIN. We all want to get away while the Senate 
discusses the revenue bill, which will take three weeks. It will 
tuke them six weeks to understand the bill they have reported 
opt. They will discuss it three weeks, and there will be no use 
of our sitting around here doing absolutely nothing in this 
sweltering weather, and that is what we would have to do 
unless we put this work off while the Senate is discussing the 
revenue bill. We can take in one week from now, to the last 
of next week, and pass them over to the Senate and have a 
gentleman’s agreement to go away and stay three weeks, 

Mr. GILLETT. Lou mean to stay here next week? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is aware that there is no 
quorum, or will not be, next week? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There will be if it is necessary that they 
stay here to do this work. It will take about two days for 
the trading-with-the-enemy bill. 

Mr. RAKER. And will this bill (H. R. 3321) for the relief 
of desert-land claimants have an opportunity to be considered? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That will be a matter of unanimous con- 
sent. Anybody could object to that. . 

Mr. RAKER. I do not want to be cut out. 

Mr. GILLETT. I was going to suggest to the gentleman that 
it seeined to me if we should carry out the original program 
and adjourn either to-night or to-morrow night and agree to 
recess for three days and agree that nothing should be done 
except by unanimous consent, it seems that by unanimous con- 
sent the food bill could be sent to conference and then the 
conferees could be occupied, and 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we would all agree on that we would 
not have to come back even for that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would do that. 

Mr. GILLETT. I thought that would allow us to stay away 
until the conferees had agreed; stay, perhaps, a couple of 
weeks, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] will not agree to that. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a suggestion to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. He says that the trading- 
with-the-enemy bill will take two days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I said we ought to get through with it in 
two days. 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘The present law authorizing the issuance of 
permits for the utilization of water in the Niagara River above 
the Falls expires on the Ist of July, and it is very essential to 
the industries of that place that this bill should be passed 
before the 1st of July, because otherwise they will be cut off 
from the use of a portion of the water and the electrical power 
will be reduced and some of the industries will be stopped. 

Mr. MADDEN. Some of those industries are making war 
supplies, are they not? 

Mr. FLOOD. All of them are making either war materials 
or war supplies. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think it would take more than 10 
minutes if the resolution involves nothing more than an exten- 
sion of the time. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Apamson] suggest? i 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suggest that the debate on this bill be 
limited to two hours and a half, one half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! and the other half 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. FLOOD. General debate? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I object. 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia was making a 
reasonable suggestion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The regular order, Mr, Speaker. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do. 

Mr. FLOOD. My suggestion was that after the pending bill 
was taken up the Niagara Falls resolution should be taken up. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How long does the gentleman think it will 
take to pass it, if he gets unanimous consent to take it up? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think it could be passed in an hour or in 
half an hour. Of course, I could not say for sure. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I will say, in ap- 
proval of what the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLOOD] has 
just said to the House, that the Niagara Falls joint resolution— 
not a bill—ought to be passed. It is one of exceeding impor- 
tance, 


I was making a reasonable sugges- 
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zs Mr. aa Is it on the calendar? If so, why not pass 
now? . \ 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that it shall be in 
order to take up the joint resolution to which the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Froop] refers immediately after the passage 
o” the bill now pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that immediately after the passage or de- 
feat of the bill that is now pending, the joint resolution about 
Niagara Falls water shall be in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
how much of an extension is granted by this resolution? „ 

Mr. FLOOD. For one year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. I will object for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado objects, and 
that is the end of that part of it. The gentleman from Georgia 
IMr. Apamson] asks unanimous consent that the general debate 
on the pending bill be limited to two hours and a half, to be 
divided equally between the contending parties, one-half to be 
controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esch. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to state, Mr. Speaker, that the 
intention of the gentleman in charge of the bill is to pass this 
bill to-night or this afternoon before we adjourn. Gentlemen 
should remain. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
5 go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisr] 
will take the Chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 2356, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: , 

A bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate commerce as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the first read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House, the general 
debate on this bill is limited to two hours and a half, 1 hour 
and 15 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. ApAmson], the chairman of the committee, and 1 hour and 
15 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Escx]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, the understanding is that 
I am to control the time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, this is a very short bill, and 
I do not intend to take up very much time in my preliminary 
statement, but will reserve some of my time for reply in case 
the bill is seriously objected to, which I feel certain it will 
not be. 

Quite a misconception has floated around about the purposes 
of this bill, and about what its effect would be if enacted into 
law. We have had hearings this year, and we had hearings 
some time ago, on one provision of this bill, or another bill 
that had provisions in it that some people have interpreted to 
be similar to the provisions in this bill. 

Some misconception has gone out in the proposition that this 
bill was a renewal of the fight of last session to pass a bill to 
prevent strikes upon railroads. I wish to assure the member- 
ship of the committee that if I know anything about what the 
English language means, and if other Members do who have 
participated in the writing of this bill know anything about 
what the English language means, there is not one word or 
syllable in this bill that seeks in * way to prevent men from 
quitting work when they choose. he Senate in passing this 


bill put in an amendment that says that nothing herein con- 
tained shall in any way repeal or abridge the powers or privi- 
leges conferred in sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton Antitrust Act. 
The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
believing that they understood the language of this bill, struck 
that part out of the bill that they reported, believing and know- 
ing, as far as I am concerned, that there is nothing whateyer 
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in this bill that would justify an appendage of that kind being 
placed upon it. ` i i 
The first paragraph of this bill simply provides 


That on and after the approval of this act any person or persons 
who shall, during the war in which the United States is now en 5 
knowingly and willfully, by physical force or intimidation, by ts 
of physical force obstruct or retard, or aid in obstru or retarding, 
the orderly conduct or movement in the United States of interstate or 
foreign commerce, or the orderly make-up or movement or disposition 
of any train, or the movement or disposition of any locomotive, car, 
or other vehicle on any railroad or elsewhere in the United States en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and for every such offense shall be punishable by a fine 
of not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not exceeding six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

I contend that there is nothing in that language that would 
interfere in any way with men quitting any employment that 
they were engaged in, or that they desired to quit. When we 
use the words “by physical force,” it seems to me, it makes 
that very plain indeed. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. A 

Mr. CARY. Would it do any harm to leave the section in 
the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN, I think it is wholly unnecessary, but when 
we come to the five-minute rule I am going to say that I haye 
no objection to it. 

Mr. CARY. I do not think it does any harm whatever. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think it is unnecessary, as far as that is 
concerned, but I do not object to putting it in the bill if it 
will appease anybody or satisfy anybody. I shall not object to 
it. But on the other hand, I do not believe that the right 
should be given to anybody to interfere with interstate com- 
merce in this country, and especially in time of war, by vio- 
lence, by physical force, any more than they should be allowed 
the privilege of interfering with the mails of the United States ; 
and the provision in this bill, as I read it and as our committee 
interpreted it, simply places interstate shipments and foreign 
shipments during this war upon the same plane that the mails 
of the United States are placed upon, and under practically the 
same penalties. 

Mr. TOWNER. Before the gentleman passes section 1, I 
will ask him is paragraph 1 of the present House bill essentially 
the same as paragraph 1 of the Senate bill with the exception 
of the proviso? ~ 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; I think it is exactly the same. 

Mr. TOWNER. And what changes, if any, have been made 
in the second paragraph, from the Senate provision? Is the 
gentleman going to point those out? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I hope to, yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. There are some changes? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Before the gentleman proceeds, will he 
kindly explain the necessity of vesting in the Federal courts 
the jurisdiction of the acts described in this first section. As 
they would constitute felonies under the various State laws, 
what is the necessity of transferring the jurisdiction? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I realize, sir, that that is a very important 
suggestion, but I am supporting the bill as the House com- 
inittee reported it, and on the other hand when we go into this 
field of legislation we occupy the field and it seems to me it 


would be a hard matter to deprive the Federal courts of juris-. 


diction. ` 

Mr. TOWNER. If it is a matter relating to interstate com- 
merce, would it not be necessary to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Federal courts? 

Mr. RAYBURN. They do try these cases in the local courts 
many times. I think if a man throws a rock through a car win- 
dow the courts have interpreted that he is interfering with inter- 
state commerce, but they usually try such cases in the local 
courts. That is my understanding about it. Of course, it is a 
Federal offense anyway, and this simply gives the right to try 
it in a Federal court. When the Congress legislates on this sub- 
ject it puts them in the Federal court, and we can not legislate 
without putting them in the Federal court. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would it not be a good idea to give the 
Federal court jurisdiction with the State court, and in that 
way not entirely deprive the State courts of jurisdiction? 

Mir. RAYBURN. I do not know; probably I am not a good 
enough lawyer to say whether or not we might give them both 
jurisdiction; whether after Congress passes on this question we 
could sny that the State court could try the cases instead of the 
lederal court. 

Mr, COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 


. Mr. COX. I am for the bill as it was reported by the House, 
As I read the first paragraph of the Senate amendment, it pro- 
vides exclusively for interference with the interstate commerce 
on railroads. ; 

Mr. RAT BURN. — Yes. 

Mr. COX. Is there any provision of any sort in the Senate 
amendment that applies to interference with interstate com- 
merce on rivers? If there is, I can not find it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know whether it is broad enough 
to cover that question that the gentleman asks or not, but I 
should think it is. 

Mr. COX. I was wondering if it would not be wise to add a 
provision to it that they shall not interfere with interstate com- 
merce on rivers as well as railroads. When you enumerate in a 
statute what you are driving at, it precludes anything else un- 
less you enumerate it. The first paragraph amounts to a desig- 
nation of interference with interstate commerce on railroads, 
Yon, say that it applies to railroads, locomotives, cars, trains, 
and so forth, engaged in interstate commerce. I think the fair 
construction is that only interstate commerce on railroads is 
sought to be prevented. 7 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman will note that beginning 
in line 15 it says: 

t during th ntinuan ; 
JJ. te. suchorad Ie he teehee 
for the national defense and security, to direct that such traffic or and § 
8 5 a may 3 to the national defense 
combines carrier by raiload; water, OE: pa en Be PARON arany, 

Mr. COX. I observe that, but when you enumerate specifi- 
cally, as you do in the first section, what kind of commerce you 
seek to prevent interference with, my opinion is that when the 
court comes to construe it they will construe it to be inter- 
ference with interstate commerce on railroads. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman is correct, but let me 
make this suggestion: In line 22, page 5, the language is— 

That on and after the approval of this act any person or persons 
who shall, during the war in which the United States is now engaged, 
knowingly and willfully, by physical force or intimidation, by threats 
of physical force, obstruct or retard, or aid in obstructing or retarding, 
the orderly conduct or movement in the United States of interstate or 
foreign commerce, or the orderly make-up or movement or disposition 
of any train, or the movement or disposition of any locomotive, car, or 
other vehicle on any railroad or elsewhere. 

Now, if there are other items referred to of the same general 
character, the gentleman's interpretation would be correct, but 
in specifying the movement or disposition of any locomotive, 
car, or other vehicle on any railroad or elsewhere, those particu- 
lars would not be such as would include the general statement. 

Mr. COX. It may be that it would not. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would it not be well to insert after the 
word “commerce,” in line 24, page 5, the words “by land or 
water“? 

Mr. RAYBURN. This is interstate commerce, and I think 
there is enough in the provision to cover interference with inter- 
state commerce on rivers. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman believe that this bill is strong 
enough to prevent our brethren, the railway officials who 
brought on the strike of last year, from bringing on another 
one in time of war? 8 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; I do not. 

‘ ok oo The gentleman thinks they would have the power 

o do : 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
control strikes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the purpose of the first section? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have stated that as plainly as I could. 
Now, I must not yield further, for I can not use more than 
10 minutes. The second paragraph of the bill provides that 
during the continuance of this war in which the country is 
engaged the President of the United States will haye the power 
to make preferential shipments, and we believe that is a neces- 
sary power that should be lodged in the President, and that the 
railroads when under these orders shall be held to be immune 
from prosecution, as it is against the law regulating commerce, 

Now, there are one or two other provisions that were changed 
from the Senate bill. A discussion of them will be found on 
the last page in the report of the bill. 

One was that about keeping up a general agency here in 
Washington to control the railroads of the country. We do not 
go into the proposition of taking over the railroads or operating 
the railroads, but we did believe this to be much wiser and 
much simpler, that the President of the United States should 
be given the power to direct the railroads to do the things we 
want done rather than to take over the railroads and have an 
agent here in Washington to give instructions to the railroads 
as to how they should operate their business under isstructions 


There is nothing in this bill to prevent or 
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by the President. Therefore we struck that proposition from 
the bill. 

The proposition of allowing the carriers to go back to the old 
system of pooling we did not believe was a wise one, and we 
also struck that from the bill, 

Another provision that we changed, the Senate amendment 
would require that the cars should be promptly furnished by 
the railroad companies of the country, and less than two weeks 
ago we passed a bill which has been signed by the President 
eovering the full proposition of car shertage, we did not think 
there was any use of rehashing this proposition in the bill. 

With these three changes in the bill, and with the proposition 
struck out about repealing section 6 and section 20 of the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act, we have the same bill as passed the Senate. 
We have stricken out the whole bill passed by the Senate and 
substituted the one we desire, which will help get the matter 
into conference when the Senate refuses to agree to our amend- 
ments. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have promised to yield an hour 
and five minutes of my time, and I will close. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have 
printed in the Recorp, to be read in my time, a letter from Mr. 
M. E. Foster, the president of the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 
Publishing Co. and editor of the Houston Chronicle, on the sub- 
ject of the zone postal rates. It is a very patriotic letter, which 
I think will do good if read in the Recorp and considered by the 
solons at the other end of the Capitol while they are considering 
the revenue bill. IL ask to have this read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tus HOUSTON CHRONICLE, 
Houston, T'es., June 15, 1917. 
Hon. DANIEL E. GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR JUDGE : I thought Congres tad acted wisely and well when 
it adopted in its war-rexenue bill the section which provided for a 
graduated postal. rate, efective July 1. What is known as the zone 
system of postal rates has always impressed me as being the only sensi- 
ble way of handling — 2s pornas: It is certainly not good busi- 
ness to charge the same price for sending a pane: from Houston to 
Galveston by mail as from Houston to New Yor 

The graduated zone system is the fg to 8 
anyone could find anything wrong with it. uite naturally it may burt 
some of the magazines that are now given a postal rate that is practi- 
eally a subsidy; but from the standpoint of fairness and justness, it is 
the proper system, and would undoubtedly bring the Government much 
additional revenue. 

If it is true, as claimed, that second-class mail is handled by the 

tal department at a loss of close to $90,000,000 a year, then there 

all the more reason why a zone system should be established. In my 
0 ee. a should be maintained not only during the war period, but for 
me to come. 

Increased postal rates are really not a tax in the pro section 
1201; it is * a charge for service, and in my opinion a most 
proper charge. No other institution on earth would ig bundles 
of 1 or magazines 5,000 miles at the same price as for 50 
miles. t us have the zone system in preference to a tax on gross 
business in any department or special extra taxes on our net incomes. 

While it may be true the Government has carried some newspaper and 
magazine mail at a loss, this, in my opinion, has been due to the lack 
of a business system rather than to any other cause. Even now the 
express companies will frequently carry newspapers within a certain 
zone at a considerably lower price than the United States Government 
under its all-inclusive blanket system of second-class postal rates. 

1 do not think pons want anything that could be called a sub- 
sidy. We want freedom of exp on and the right to conduct our 
business In accordance with constitutional guarantees. We believe that 
a free press is absolutely essential to this great Republic, and that it 
is to the interest of the Government to see that newspapers are given 
the widest circulation ‘ible. 

The United States Government could make little or no progress in 
its prosent fight for the world's. freedom without the ald of the press 
of this country. We have given this aid freely and without hope of 
reward or financial recompense. In the matter of the liberty loan we 
came to the rescue of the Government, and that loan could not have 


em, and I can’t see how 


been made popular, nor could it have been oversubscribed or even sub- 
seribed, had it not been for the fact that the newspapers gave it their 
editorial indorsement and gave column after column and page after 


page of space for impressing the necessity and value of the liberty bonds. 
n the matter of registration we came to the ald of the Government, 
and in the matter of recruits our columns have been thrown open for 
the use of the War Department in all its branches day after day and 
week after week. 

The newspapers of the United. States are doing all this work without 
being paid one cent for advertising ty our Government, which is in 
strong contrast with the methods used in England and Canada, where 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars were spent for newspaper ad- 
vertising, both in securing recruits and in making bond issues popular. 

Please bear in mind that every 5 worthy the name is willing 
and anxious to do its part in thts crisis. It the Government wishes to 
take all our profits. I am entirely willing to submit. I do not want 
eertain industries penalized, however, while others are allowed to go 


Our present fight for world-wide freedom should make every man and 
every industry willing to furnish the Government all the ald possible, 
I am sure the n pers are willing to give their columns freely and 
to give a grod portion of their profits or all of their profits. I know 
the Houston Chronicle is to-day subject to the command of Woodrow 

Ison, I am for him, and our paper and our business is offered to him 
and this Government freely and fully. 

Yours, very truly, 


M. P. FOSTER 
President. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLSRI. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have ro desire to pose as the 
censor of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to impose conditions 
upon Members of this honorable body as to what matters they 
shall insert in the Congressionat RECORD, but I appreciate that 
I possess the right as a Member of this House to object when 
unanimous consent is asked for any purpose, including exten- 
sion of remarks in the Recorp, particularly when requests have 
been made along lines such as have been followed during this 
session. The manner in which the privilege accorded has been 
taken advantage of since this session began has come to be, in 
my opinion, an abuse of the privilege, and borders closely in 
many instances upon an imposition upon the orderly observance 
of the rules of the House. I have taken the liberty of com- 
piling the extensions which have been made during this session, 
after a fairly careful examination of the Recorp, and I find 
that since April 2 up to yesterday the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
has been used for the extension of remarks in the following 
instances and manner: Twenty-nine poems, some of which per- 
haps are thought to be epics and have been started on the 
eventful journey along the corridors of time; 70 articles, inter- 
views, statements, comments, and so forth, upon all manner of 
subjects, grave, gay, serious, and sad; 54 editorials, some of 
them commenting upon the proceedings of the Congress and 
some of them fairly oozing wisdom and dripping with knowl- 
edge; 26 speeches, in most instances, delivered by persons not 
Members of either branch of Congress, some of which are well 
worthy of careful reading; 169 letters, upon nearly every sub- 
ject but love; 123 resolutions; and 723 telegrams, and 534 tele- 
grams were inserted in the Recorp by one gentleman, 483 of 
them on one day in large type such as is used for the printing 
of the speeches made on the floor of the House, 8 point I believe 
it is called, occupying nearly 19 printed pages, and 51 of that 
number were inserted on the following day, and maryelous or 
unfortunate though it be, these were in smaller or 6-point type, 
and 140 of the number were inserted by another gentleman 
upon the 28th of April, these also in the smaller type. I submit 
to the House that when extensions are made to that extent 
under unanimous consent they reach the point where they may 
be correctly considered as bordering on an abuse of the privi- 
lege. The additional cost for the entire edition of the Recorp 
I can not state, but I believe it might well have been sayed. The 
gentleman who was so profuse in his extension of remarks as 
far as telegrams went, which occupies nearly 19 pages of the 
Record, was kind enough to send a letter to each Member call- 
ing his attention to the extension lest, perchance those 19 pages 
in the Recorp of that day should have escaped the notice of the 
membership of the House. The entire Recorp of the proceed- 
ings of the House for that day occupied but about 38 pages, and 
nearly 19 additional pages were used in the extension of the 
remarks of this particular gentleman. I desire to say it is my 
intention when I am present, in an effort to help conserve the 
supply of print paper, that whenever Members, irrespective of 
upon which side of the aisle they may sit. ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend their remarks in the Recorp for the insertion 
of editorials, poems, songs, extraneous speeches and addresses, 
and telegrams, to object. I have no personal grudge nor do I 
desire to be considered as making any personal reflection upon 
anyone’s character, much less to be custodian of anybody's 
conscience, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman enlighten the House as to 
who it was that extended his remarks by the insertion of these 
telegrams in the RECORD? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman did not read them I refer 
him to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. of June 20 and 21. 

Mr. PLATT. Those are the very things that I never think 
of looking at in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, international 
law is defined as “ the rules which determine the conduct of the 
general body of civilized States in their dealings with one an- 
other.” (Lawrence.) 

Some writers divide the so-called modern period of interna- 
tional law into four parts: 

1. From the peace of Westphalia, which closed the Thirty 
Years’ War in 1648, to the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. 

1875 From the peace of Utrecht to the congress of Vienna, in 

15. 


1917. 


3. From the congress of Vienna to the call for the first Hague 
peace conference, in 1898. 

4. From the call for the first Hague peace conference down 
to the present time. 

But future writers will make a new division of time, begin- 
ning with the war which is now convulsing the world, 

The Czar of Russia, who proposed the first Hague peace con- 
ference, is dethroned and is a prisoner in his former palace and 
Russia is in the throes of revolution. 

The first Hague peace conference was composed of representa- 
tives of 28 states, and its purpose was to substitute reason for 
brute force, to formulate peace conventions, to mitigate the 
cruelties of war, and to discourage war. 

The second Hague peace conference, composed of representa- 
tives of 44 States, met June 15, 1907, “ for the purpose of giving 
fresh development to the humanitarian principles which served 
as a basis for the work of the first Peace conference of 1899.” 

It pronounced in favor of compulsory arbitration, and all its 
conventions were framed in the interest of civilized warfare 
when war could not be avoided. : 

It recommended the assembling of a third peace. conference 
after an interval equal to that which had elapsed between the 
first and second conferences and adjourned with the hope every- 
where expressed that “the parliament of man and the federa- 
tion of the world” was about to be ushered in. 

Since that time every rule of civilized warfare has been vlo- 
lated. Systematic frightfulness, which has made horror and 
hell weak words in the human vocabulary, has been adopted as 
a policy of war. Neither childhood, womanhood, nor age has 
been spared. Every barbaric method of causing suffering and 
death has been revived, and every scientific method of killing 
hus been resorted to. 

Squadrons fight in the air above armies greater than the 
world has ever known, 

Dead lines are drawn across the sea and submarines lurk 
below the surface to strike and kill without mercy. è 

The rights of neutrals are ignored. The world has becom 
accustomed to deeds of cruelty that four years ago were thought 
to be possible only among savages. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR. 

The shots fired by an assassin on the 28th of June, 1914, 
demonstrated the flimsy foundation upon which the world's 
hope of peace was founded. 

In his work called The Psychology of the Great War, Gustave 
Le Bon condenses the beginning of the war into this paragraph: 

Germany and Austria were drawn into the war by a series of psycho- 
logical errors, among which was the conviction that France, England, 
and Russia would not intervene. 

When Germany saw that Russia was not only not yielding to her threats 
as she bad anticipated, but was mobilizing, she feared to let her adver- 
saries get the start of her in their military preparedness, and in 
obedience both to the suggestions of the military party and to her own 
convictions that England would remain neutral, made a demand of 
oot Pee demobilize. When Russia refused, Germany declared war 
upon 8 

The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Hapsburg 
throne, and his morganatie wife, the Duchess of Hohenburg, 
were assassinated at Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, June 28, 
1914, on the occasion of their first official visit there after the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908. 

By virtue of the treaty of Berlin in 1878 Austria-Hungary 
entered upon the occupation and administration of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, with the ultimate purpose of annexation. 

But when, on October 7, 1908, Francis Joseph addressed a 
proclamation to the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina declaring 
them to be his subjects, conditions were not propitious for an- 
nexation. 

Turkey and Montenegro protested to the powers which had 
signed the treaty of 1878 that Francis Joseph’s action was in 
violation of that treaty, and that annexation could not be con- 
summated without their consent, and two of them—Great 
Britain and Russia acquiesced in this construction. 

There was deep antagonism among the Slavs against this 
annexation. 

A Pan-Serb movement had been for a long time in progress 
for the incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in a greater 
Serbia, hostile to Austria and in sympathy with Russian Pan- 
Slay aspirations. b 

When the Archduke Francis Ferdinand was shot it was 
charged by Austria that his assassination was part of this Pan- 
Slay movement. 


7 DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
In outline, the diplomatic correspondence during the crowded 
week before the war began shows that— 
Thursday, July 23, 1914: 
The Powers were informed that, in consequence of the assassi- 
nation at Sarajevo, Austria-Hungary had sent an ultimatum to 
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Serbia demanding that she should accept the collaboration of 
representatives of the Austro-Hungarian Government “for the 
suppression of the subversive movement directed against the 
territorial integrity of the monarchy,” and fixing a time limit 
of 48 hours. a 

The brevity of this time limit paralyzed efforts at peace and 
is probably responsible for the war. 

For it Germany is in part responsible, because she says in 
her White Book that she gave Austria an entirely free hand 
against Serbia.” 

Friday, July 24: 

Russia asked Austria to extend the time limit fixed in her 
ultimatum. The French ambassador at St. Petersburg called 
attention to the fact that the short time limit “increases the 
difficulties in the way of the restraining influence which the 
powers of the triple entente might otherwise exert at Vienna.“ 

But the British ambassador at Vienna reported that the “Aus- 
trian minister was under instructions to leave Belgrade unless 
Austrian demands were accepted integrally by 4 p. m, to- 
morrow.” 

Saturday, July 25: 

England proposed that she herself, together with Germany 
and Italy, should mediate between Austria and Russia. But 
Austria refused to extend the time limit. 

Sunday, July 26: 

Russia intervened at Vienna in favor of Serbia and asked 
Germany's cooperation. 

But Austria ordered partial mobilization. 

Monday, July 27: 

According to the Blue Book (English), Germany accepted in 
principle mediation between Austria and Russia. But ac- 
cording to the Orange Book (Russian), the German ambassador 
at Paris “insisted that the idea of any possible mediation or 
conference must be excluded.” j 
4 Justify her uncompromising attitude, Austria published 

s note: 


Serbia has for a long time been agitating to separate the southern 
Slavs from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in order to unite them in 
a great Serb State. This propaganda on rbian soil has always had 
the same object, although it has employed different means and has 
been more or less violent upon different occasions. Its culminating 
point was reached at the time of the annexation crisis. 


Tuesday, July 28: 

Germany upheld Austria’s uncompromising attitude. 

Austria ordered general mobilization and declared war 
against Serbia. 

Russia then requested England’s mediation. 

Wednesday, July 29: z 

Germany advised resumption of negotiations between Rus- 
sia and Austria. 

Russia ordered mobilization in territory bordering on Austria. 

5 threatened to mobilize if Russia did not stop prepa- 
rations. - ‘ 

Russia stated that she could not stop because Austria main- 
tained her attitude. 

Thursday, July 30: 

' Russia promised to stop military preparations if Austria 
would admit that her quarrel with Serbia was of European 
interest. 

Friday, July 31: 

Negotiations were resumed between Russia and Austria, but 
Germany announced that Russia’s military preparations made it 
necessary for her to prepare. . 

Saturday, August 1: 

Germany sent an ultimatum to Russia demanding that she 
demobilize within 12 hours. 

Austria reconsidered and announced her willingness to recog- 
nize that Europe had an interest in her quarrel with Serbia. 

Russia attempted again to avert war by announcing that she 
would be satisfied with an assurance of the independence and 
territorial integrity of Serbia. 

At 7 o'clock the evening of August 1 Germany declared war 
on Russia, 

At 7 o'clock in the evening of August 2 Germany delivered 
an ultimatum te Belgium demanding the right of way through 
Belgium. 

On August 8 Germany declared war against France. 

It is argued that Austria refused to modify her demands, and 
Germany backed her in her refusal because they both believed 
that neither Russia, France, nor England would intervene; that 
they believed Russia would not intervene because she had not 
intervened (but only protested) when Austria seized Bosnia and 
because she had domestic troubles, and that they believed 
France and England would remain neutral because France was 
disputing about her military system and England was hampered 
by domestic troubles. 
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England entered the struggle when Belgium's neutrality was 
disregarded and her territory invaded by Germany. 
i BELGIUM'S NEUTRALITY AND THE TREATIES OF 1831 AND 1829, 


Belgium was governed by the King of Spain in the seventeenth 
century, by the Emperor of Austria in the eighteenth century, 
and was annexed to France in 1792. 

In 1814, after Napoleon’s first abdication, Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Russia agreed that Holland and Belgium should 
be joined in one kingdom, to be known as the Netherlands, and 
ruled by William of Nassau, 

The union between Holland and Belgium was unpopular. In- 
creasing discontent compelled the King to call upon the Five 
Powers—Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia— 
.for assistance, and on November 4, 1830, a conference of the 
Powers met at London, and in January, 1831, decided that Bel- 
gium should be an independent, neutral State. 

On November 15, 1831, a treaty was signed at London be- 
tween the Five Powers and Belgium, the first 24 articles of which 
defined the terms of separation between Holland and Belgium 
and their respective boundaries, but the King of Holland re- 
fused to accept the 24 articles. 

It was not until 1838 that he agreed to them, and on April 19, 
1839, three treaties were signed—one between Holland and Bel- 
gium, one between the Five Powers and Holland, and one be- 
tween the Five Powers and Belgium. 

In each of the two treaties of the Five Powers with Holland 
and with Belgium, the Five Powers guaranteed the 24 articles. 

By these treaties Belgium became an independent, neutral 
State, guaranteed by the Five Powers, and since that time there 
has been no change in her boundaries or international position 
except by the annexation of the Congo independent State, in 
1882. 


I do not undertake here a discussion of the somewhat com- 
— history of the Duchy of Luxemburg and the Duchy of 

mburg. 

. THE TREATIES OF #870. 

In 1870, war having broken out between France and Prussia, 
Great Britain negotiated two treaties for the protection of the 
neutrality of Belgium—one with the Emperor of the French, 
the other with Prussia and her allies. 

In the treaty with the Emperor of the French, England agreed 
to cooperate with France to defend the neutrality of Belgium 
in case of its violation by the North German Confederation and 
in the treaty with Prussia and her allies she agreed to defend 
the neutrality of Belgium in case of its violation by France. 

In both treaties England agreed not to engage in war out- 
side Belgium, and the treaties were to remain in force during 
the war and for 12 months thereafter. 

THE FIFTH HAGUE CONVENTION, 

Not only was Belgium neutralized by the treaties of 1831 and 
1839, but “in time of war she shares in the.common law of 
neutrality as defined by the provisions of the Fifth Convention 
of The Hague, in 1907. Thus the protection assured her was a 
double one. As a neutralized State she could not on any pos- 
sible ground be regarded.as an enemy; as a neutral State she 
had a right to the general immunity conferred by the common 
law of neutrality in case of any conflict arising among the other 
powers.” (Belgium's Case, by De Visscher.) 

In the Fifth Hague Convention, of 1907, respecting the rights 
and duties of neutral powers in war on land, referred to by 
De Visscher, it is declared in Article 1 that “the territory of 
neutral powers is inviolable”; in Article 2, that “ belligerents 
are forbidden to move across the territory of a neutral power, 
troops or convoys, either of munitions of war or of supplies“; 
and in Article 5, that “a neutral power ought not to allow on its 
territory any of the acts referred to in Articles 2 to 4.” 

These declarations were unanimously adopted by The Hague 
conference and were ratified by Germany November 27, 1909. 

GERMANY’S ADMISSION OF VIOLATION OF BELGIUM’S NEUTRALITY, y 

Some German jurists have argued that G was not 
bound by these provisions because Article 20 of the fifth con- 
vention declares that the provisions of the convention “ are only 
applicable between the contracting powers, and only if all the 
belligerents are parties to the convention.” 

But at the time—the morning of August 4, 1914—when Ger- 
many violated tbe neutrality of Belgium Germany had declared 
war only on France and Russia, and all four of the powers con- 
cerned had ratified the convention. 


But Germany herself has fixed upon herself the ibility 


respons 
for the violation of Belgium's neutrality by the public declara- 
tions of her own Chancellor. 
On the very day—August 4, 1914—on which the German sol- 
diers entered Belgium Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, in a 
historic speech in the Reichstag, declared “our troops have 


occupied Luxembourg and perhaps are already on Belgian soil. 
Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of international law. 
* * * Necessity knows no law. We were compelled to over- 
ride the just protest of the Luxembourg and Belgian Govern- 
ments. This wrong—I speak frankly—we will endeavor to make 
good as soon as our military goal has been reached. 

“Anybody who is threatened as we are and is fighting for his 
highest good can only have one thought—how he is to hack his 
way through.” 

Some six weeks later—September 14, 1914—von Bethmann- 
Hollweg confirmed what he had said in the Reichstag by a com- 
munication addressed to the Ritzau. Bureau in Copenhagen, 
which was published in the Berliner Tageblatt, the same day, 
in which he said: 

“Tt is true that we have violated Belgian neutrality becanse 
we were driven to it by hard necessity. But we fully guar- 
anteed the integrity of Belgium and also the payment of an in- 
demnity if she would consent to recognize this necessity,” 
(Belgium’s Case, De Visscher.) 

Since that time Germany has exacted enormous tribute from 
stricken Belgium, destroyed her cities, killed her people, tor- 
tured her people, starved her people, deported her people, en- 
slaved her people. For these crimes there is and never was any 
law of necessity or otherwise. 

Some biased historians may try to extenuate the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality. Some few may seek to justify the war on 
Belgium; but if one-tenth part of the stories of horrible cruelties 
whieh have come from the blood-soaked soil of Belgium are 
true, if one-tenth part of the entries of hideous cruelties in the 
notebooks of German prisoners are true, the memory of them, 
the horror of them, can never fade from human history. 

Posterity with shuddering eyes will quickly turn the leaves 
of this chapter of the unspeakable crimes of the instruments 
of a civilization which claims for itself the highest culture, 


THE DECLARATION OF WAR ON TRANCE, 


But what was Germany's“ highest good” of which von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg speaks? Why was she “hacking her way 
through” Belgium? What was her “ military goal”? 

Obviously, her immediate “ military goal” was the siege and 
destruction of Paris and the levying of tribute upon France. 
2 conquered France, she meant to devote her attention to 

ussia. 

France had not declared war against Germany. France had 
committed no act of aggression against Germany; neither had 
she intervened in Austria’s quarrel with Serbia. 

Germany’s declaration of war against France stated an ob- 
viously trivial pretext. The German Ambassador at Paris 
called at the French Foreign Office at 6.45 in the evening of 
August 3, 1914, and presented this document: 

Mr. PRESIDENT : The German administrative and military authorities 
have established a certain namber of flagrantly hostile acts committed 
on German territory by French military aviators. Several of these 
have openly violated the neutrality of Belgium by flying over the terrl 
tory of that country; one bas attempted to destroy buildings near 
Wesel; others have —— seen in the district of Eifel; one has thrown 
bombs on the raiiway near Karlsruhe and Nuremberg. 

I am instructed and I have the honor to inform your excellency that 
in the Ir of these acts of ression the rman Empire con- 
siders itself in a state of war with France in consequence of the acts 
of this latter power. 

According to M. Lauzanne, editor in chief of the Matin, on 
May 18, 1916, Dr. Schwalbe, burgomaster of Nuremberg, de- 
clared, in a statement published in the Deutsche Wechenschrift, 
that “the rumor that bombs had been thrown by French avia- 
tors on Nuremberg or its railway were utterly untrue.” 

All the statements of alleged fact in the declaration of war 
against France have been denied, but if true they constituted: 
no ground for war. 

UNDERLYING CAUSES OF WAR. 

We must go back of declarations for “ the remote, deep-seated, 
and varied causes which had been slowly piling up until the 
day when their effects swarm suddenly into our ken.” 

The Sarajevo incident was not the cause, but the occasion of 
the war. 

The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia was drawn in a form to 
make acceptance impossible. 

If the Austrian ultimatum had been less peremptory—if time 
for deliberate negotiation had been given—war might have been 
postponed for a time, but the Armed Peace, with its monstrous 
burden of taxes which the nations of Europe had imposed upon 
themselves, could only end in war. 

It produced in Germany a military autocracy upheld by the 
landed nobility. 

In the presence of this landed nobility and this military aris- 
pear what there was of German democracy could make no 

way. 
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The military aristocracy, which expressed itself in large 
standing armies, was inspired by the cynical doctrine that 
might makes right and that the strong alone deserve to live. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to summarize and analyze 
the invisible forces that lay behind visible events and con- 
trolled events. 

Religion, patriotism, philosophy, and poetry were invoked 
to gild, glorify, and justify nationalism backed by the sword. 
Race ideals, race prejudices, race jealousies, race arrogance, 
and commercial rivalry—all these responded to the invocation 
of Force. 

Difference in national ideals made mutual understanding 


difficult, 
A SCRAP OF PAPER. 


A single circumstance will illustrate the mental differences 
that make it difficult for one nation to understand the mo- 
tives that govern the conduct of other nations. 

On August 4, 1914, when notified by the English ambassador 
at Berlin of the request of England that Germany withdraw 
its ultimatum to Belgium and reply to England before 12 o'clock 
that night, Chancellor ven Bethmann-Hollweg became greatly 
agitated and said: “The step taken by the English Govern- 
ment was terrible; just for a word, ‘ neutrality —a word which 
in war time had fo Aten been disregarded—just for a scrap of 
paper, Great Britain was going to make war on a kindred na- 
tion.” 

The German Chancellor’s inability to understand why a na- 
tion should fael itself bound by its signature to a treaty, “a 
scrap of paper,” was not the detached, eccentric reasoning of 
one man, but expressed the views not only of himself but of 
eminent German thinkers, 

THE DOCTRINE OF FORCE. 

The dortrire that might makes right and that the German 
ideals of civilization ought to be imposed upon the world is 
urged and sustained by Tretschke, the eminent historian, whose 
philosophy is epitomized in this sentence, quoted from his Ger- 
many and England, by Bernhardi, in his book called Germany 
and the Next War: 

Among all ponos 2 the sin of feebleness is the most contempt- 
ible. It is the political sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The doctrine that might makes right is upheld by Prince 
Bulow in his Imperial Germany. 

By Prof. Paulsen, of Berlin. 

By Rudolph Eucken, of the University of Jena, who says, 
“To us more than to any other nation is intrusted the structure 
of human existence.” S 
1 Gerhart Hauptmann, the distinguished German drama- 
t 


By Prince Bismarck, as quoted in Lowe's Table Talk, based 
on Poschinger’s Biography. 

By Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, in his book, The War and Amer- 
ica, pages 185-137. 

By Prof. Ostwald in a recent article in the Journal de Genéve, 
in which he says: “ Germany, thanks to her genius for organiza- 
tion or social efficiency, has attained a state of civijization far 
higher than that of all other peoples. This war will in the 
future compel these other peoples to participate under the 
form of German social efficiency in a civilization higher than 
their own. * * * You ask me what it is that Germany 
wants, Well, Germany wants to organize Europe, for up to now 
Europe has never been organized.” 

It is strongly advocated by Gen. von Bernhardi and many 
other German writers. 

By her historians, her philosophers, her patriotic societies, 
and her system of military education, Germany has shaped the 
public thought of her people, who believe in their foreordained 
superiority over other nations. 

The small but war-like kingdom of Frederick’s time has be- 
come a mighty Empire, and, with her power, her pride has 
grown. 


Because her defeat of France in 1871 had made 
great, it was natural to argue that the subjugation of France 
in 1914 was necessary to enlarge her greatness. 

Because Germany had been made by war, it was not illogical 
from Gen. Bernhardi’s standpoint to argue that “war is the 
father of all things” and that “it is not only a biological law 
but a moral obligation, and, as such, an indispensable factor of 
civilization.” He declares that “from the first appearance in 
history the Germans have proved themselves to be a civilized 
nation of the first rank, and, one may say, the civilized nation.” 

In the tenth chapter of his book, Unsere Zukunft (Our 
Future), he says: 

In its undertakings a State should consider only the factor of force, 


disregarding every law except that of tts own advan 
Can we endure that a nation which has only 40. 000 „ and 
which has already been defeated by Germany, sho now to pre 


scribe limits to ber expansion? 


tion = the Continent:only if we suc- 
the Triple Bate 4 


tente, In humiliating France, and giving 
osition to EA she is entitled. s z 


The — e European States, Dynes are at present independent, must 

y- Until we have — pends with 1] England our 

foreign p policy — sor — to failure foreign policy also t be dy 
ot o army and navy our fo mus rea 

for immediate action. 5 ; 


In his chapter on “International Arbitration,” he says: 
— =* an, and not right, is capable of settling disputes between 


9838 has its own standard of justice and its own ideals and 
aspirations. These arise necessarily from its character and history. 
oF 2 Pfrcaties ot arbitration must be particulariy pernicl 

General treaties of arbitration must be 9 cious to an 
ambitious and rising such y, et 
reached the highest * 13 1 Its political pr 
Png — not apply the conception of individual morality to that of 

e e. 

The morality of a State isa weg pend itself. 

It must be in accordance with i iar nature and be founded 
upon its character and as individual morality must 
be founded upon the income tite tat im of the individual and its duties toward 


ety. 
The essence of the State is power, and its weakness is a sin. 
It is immoral if a State does not strive to extend its power, if such 
extension is by an expanding population. 
Nations m never allow themselves to be bound oy treaty obliga- 
tions which endanger the existence of the State, and are disad- 
vantageous to it. 


This is a strange philosophy in the opening years of the 
twentieth century. It is the gospel of brute force. If it pre- 
vails, the hands of time will be turned back to despotism. 


WHAT ANSWER? 


It is difficult to think of a collective, national German ‘mind 
with ideals like this. 

For myself I am compelled to believe that the policy of Brute 
Force and “ Frightfulness” characterizes the aristocracy and 
dominates the militarism of Germany, but I decline to believe 
that it characterizes the German people. 

I know too many noble, high-minded, humane, Christian Ger- 
man men and women to believe that. 

The cultured, individual German as we know hinPis a student, 
a reader, a thinker, a lover of art, a man of ideals. 

The average individual German as we know him is industri- 
ous, methodical, honest, and loyal to his adopted flag. 

These men and women came here to escape militarism; they 
came here to escape the iron walls of caste; they came here 
because our flag means widened opportunity. 

The German Nation as we have been accustomed to think of 
it is a nation unified and disciplined in thrift and technieal 
training by an industrial system; a nation organized for busi- 
ness, with laboratories in which specialists study practical 
problems to produce marketable results, the whole dominated 
by a military aristocracy. 

But we have not thought of Germany as an outlaw among the 
nations. 

At the beginning of the war the Kaiser addressed his army 
in these words: 

Remember that the German people are the chosen of God. On me, 

as German Emperor, the spirit of God has descended, I am His weapon, 
His sword, His viceregent. Woe to the disobedient; death to the cow- 
ards and unbelievers. 

Germany claims for herself the highest civilization. 

If there could be a supreme court of civilization before which 
the Germany of the Kaiser could be summoned to defend her- 
self, what answer could she make to the charge of violating the 
neutrality of Belgium? 

Her answer would be “ Guilty.” She has admitted her guilt 
by the declarations of her Chancellor. 

After centuries of unspeakable horror, in which the unarmed 
people of invaded territory were tortured and murdered by the 
light of their burning homes, there has been established a law 
of civilized nations. 

By that law “noncombatants are exempt from personal in- 
jury except in so far as it may occur in the course of the lawful 
operations of warfare.” 

By that law the inhabitants of captured towns are not to be 
abandoned to the violence of the victorious soldiery.” 

By that law “ the principle of humanity in time of war marks 
the line between savagery and civilization.” 

Germany claims for herself the highest civilization. ° 

What answer can military autocratic Germany make to the 
charge of burning men, women, and children alive in their burn- 
ing homes; of bayoneting girls and children; of the torture, 
mutilation, and rape of women; of the cutting off of hands; of 
the putting out of eyes; of the disemboweling of noncombatant 
men, women, and children; of shooting men, women, and children 
in masses; of forcing the living to dig the graves of their mur- 
dered dead; of the killing of priests; of the deportation of 
women and children to work in Prussian fields under the 


- 
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bayonet; of the separation of families and the deportation of 
thousands into slavery? 

What answer can she make? 

Will she dare to use Maj. Gen. von Disfurth’s justification, 
published in the Hamburger Nachrichten! 


Frankly we are and must be barbarous if by these we understand 
those who wage war relentlessly and to the uttermost. * * * 

Germany stands as the supreme arbiter of her own methods, which 
in time of war must be dictated to the world, 

They call us barbarous. What of it? We scorn them and their 
abuse. For my part I hope that in this war we haye merited the title 
of barbarians, 

Will she adopt Maximillian Harden’s answer?— 


Let us drop our miserable attempts to excuse Germany's action. Not 
against our will and as a nation taken by surprise did we hurl our- 
selves into this gigantic venture. We willed it. e had to will it. We 
do not stand before the judgment seat of Europe. We acknowledge no 
such jurisdiction, Our might shall create a new law in Europe. 


SINKING SHIPS AND KILLING AMERICANS. 

No principle of international law is better settled than that 
war shall be so conducted as to spare noncombatants from injury 
and death. 

Before this war and for five months after it commenced no 
man ever dreamed of claiming that belligerent nations had a 
right to kill noncombatant citizens of an enemy nation. 

But what answer can the Germany of the Kaiser—the Ger- 
many of military aristocracy—make to the charge of a deliber- 
ate, methodical policy of killing not only noncombatants but 
the killing of neutrals? 

On Christmas Eve, 1914, Admiral von Tirpitz declared in an 
interview the policy of his Government to sink every merchant 
ship belonging to the allies, and February 4, 1915. he proclaimed 
a war zone in the sea around the British Islands, including the 
English Channel, and declared that “ every merchant ship found 
in the said war zone will be destroyed without its being always 
possible to avert the dangers threatening the crews and pas- 
sengers.” 

Sixty days later the Government of the United States warned 
the German, Government that if its policy caused “the death 
of any Amefican citizens, it would be difficult for the United 
States to view the act in any other light than as an indefensible 
violation of neutral rights for which this Government would be 
wand to hold the German Government to a strict account- 
ability.” 

All jurists agree that the right of search belongs by the com- 
mon law of nations to belligerents and to belligerents only. 
It is, as Judge Story said in the case of the Marianna Flora, 
“allowed by the general consent of nations in time of war 
and limited to these occasions.” (Lawrence, 210.) 

By the law of nations when grounds are found for seizure 
“the captor is under obligations: (1) To conduct the seizure 
with due regard to the person and property of the neutral, (2) 
to exercise reasonable diligence to bring the capture to a port 
for its adjudication, and (3) to guard the capture from injury 
so far as within its power.” 

But Germany did not propose to capture merchant ships nor 
to bring them into port. Her proclaimed purpose was to de- 
stroy all merchant ships found within the arbitrary zone she 
had prescribed. 

Her purpose was not alone to destroy the merchant ships of 
her enemies but the merchant ships of all neutrals. 

Her purpose was not only to take the lives of passengers and 
crews on the merchant ships of her enemies but to take the 
lives of passengers and crews on the merchant ships of neutrals, 
and, notwithstanding her promise of February 16, 1915, she 
proceeded to execute her purpose. 

March 27 she sunk the British passenger ship Falaba and 
killed an American citizen. 

April 28, 1915, she attacked the American steamer Cushing 
by airships. 

May 1 she attacked the American tank steamer Gulflight by 
submarines, : : 

May 7 she sunk the British liner Lusitania, with 2,500 non- 
combatants on board, and mòre than a thousand men, women, 
and children went down, 187 of whom were Americans. 

May 24 she sunk the American steamer Nebraskan. 

June 28 she sunk the British ship Armenia and drowned 20 
Americans. 8 

In answer to the protest of our Government on July 8, 1915, 
Germany replied “that American ships will not be hindered in 
the prosecution of legitimate shipping, and the lives of American 
citizens on neutral vessels shall not be placed in jeopardy.” 

But she disregarded her promise and went on sinking ships 
and killing Americans. ~ 

Between July 9 and September 4, 1915, she sunk six ships, the 
Orduna, the Leo, the Leelanaiw, the Arabic, the Nicosum, and 
the Hesperian, and killed 25 Americans, 


Again, December 1, 1915,. the German Government promised 
our Government that— 
Liners will not be sunk wf our submarines without warning and 


without safety of the lives of noncombatants, provided that liners do 
not try to escape or offer resistance. 


But she disregarded her promise and went on sinking ships 
and killing Americans. Between December 3 and December 20 
she sunk four more ships, the last one, the Persia, carrying 500 
passengers, of whom 835 were drowned, including an American 
consul traveling to his post. 

Answering our further protest January 7, 1916, the German 
Government assured us that submarines were permitted to de- 
stroy enemy ships “only after passengers and crews have been 
accorded safety.” ; 

But she disregarded her declaration and went on sinking ships 
and killing Americans. , 

In the month of March, 1916, she sunk eight ships, and on 
April 8, in presenting the case of the Susser, the United States 
informed Germany that if it was still her purpose “ to prosecute 
relentless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels of com- 
merce by the use of submarines without regard to what the 
Government of the United States must consider the sacred and 
indisputable rules of international law and the unanimously 
recognized dictates of humanity,” this Government would have 
no choice but to sever diplomatic relations. i 


Answering May 4, 1916, Germany assured our Government 


that she had issued new orders “in accordance with the gen- 
eral principles of visit and search,” and that no American 
lives would be taken or vessels sunk without warning and with- 
out opportunity to escape. 


THE LENGTHENED DEAD LINE. 


But on January 31, 1917, Germany notified our Government 
that from and after February 1 she would forcibly prevent all 
navigation, “ that of neutrals included,” in a zone around Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, and that “all ships met within that 
zone would be sunk” and all sea traflic stopped with every 
available weapon and without further notice. 

This new German dead line surrounds an area of a little less 
than a million and a half square miles, without counting the 
prohibited Mediterranean area, 

If Germany can run a line down the twentieth degree of 
longitude west from Greenwich and order us not to cross it, 
she can with the same propriety run a line down our eastern 
coast and order us off the sea. 


° THE BRITISH “ MILITARY AREA,” 


But some gentlemen argue that notwithstanding the fact 
that Germany proclaimed a war zone around the British Islands 
and ineluded therein the width of the English Channel, and not- 
withstanding the fact that she extended that zone to include an 
immense area of the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, 
and notwithstanding the fact that she has taken the lives of 
American citizens and destroyed their property, still she is no 
more culpable than Great Britain, and since we have declared 
that war exists between Germany and the United States we 
ought to declare that war exists between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Let us examine this. What cause have we to go to war 
with Great Britain? 

It seems clear that if Germany had done no more to us than 
Great Britain no one would have proposed war, although we 
protested against every act of England that encroached upon 
our rights. 

November 3, 1914, Great Britain declared the North Sea a 
military area, and announced that all ships not following an 
indicated course would be in grave danger from mines that 
she had laid in retaliation against the act of Germany in min- 
ing the North Sea pursuant to her notice to neutral nations on 
August 7, 1914, that she would close the trade routes to English 
ports by mines. 

Pursuant to her notice, Germany had not only mined the 
ports of England on the North Sea but had mined the ports of 
England on other waters and had scattered mines indiscrimi- 
nately in the open seas and on the main trade routes from 
America to Liverpool. 

Both England and Germany then had mined the North Sea, 
but Germany had mined the English Channel, the open sea, 
and the main trade routes to America. 

By article 2 of The Hague Convention of 1907 “ it is forbidden 
to lay automatic contact mines off the coast and ports of the 
enemy with the sole object of intercepting commercial ship- 

ing.” 
5; W e the action of both Governments we protested, but 
we did not propose to go to war about it. 
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* 
‘THE BRITISH BLOCKADE. 

Again, by order in council in further retaliation against Ger- 
-many, ‘the British Government instituted a so-called blockade. 
effective from and after Mareh 1, 1915, against the ports of Ger- 
„many. by Which: j 

1. Goods on bourd ships bound to German ports were ordered 
‘discharged in British ports, placed in the eustody of the marshal 
of a prize court, and if noncontraband, and not -requisitioned 
for British use, they were to be restored to those entitled to 
them on terms prescribed by the prize court. 

2. Goods on ‘board ships bound from German ports were 
orderetl discharged in British or allied ports, and ep iaeia iar in 
British ports, they were ordered placed in the custody. of the mar- 
shal of a prize court and it not requisitioned for British use they 
were to be detailed or sold under direction of the prize court, and 
the proceeds paid into court subject to disposition by ‘the court. 

3. Goois the property of enemies or of enemy destination 
on board ships bound to ports other than German ports were 
ordered discharged in British or allied ports, and if dis¢harged 
in British ports they were ordered placed in:the-custeily of the 
marshal of a prize court. and if net-contraband an not requi- 
‘sitiened for British use they were to be restored to those entitled 
to them by order of the court on terms prescribed! by the court. 

4. -Goods the property of enemies or of enemy origin onboard 
ships bound from other than German ports were ordered dis- 
charged in British -or allied ports, and if discharged in British 
ports they were ordered placed in the custedy of the marshal of a 
ptize court, and if not requisitioned for British use they were to 
be detained and sold under direction df the prize court. and the 

` proceeds -paitl into court subject to disposition by the court. 

5. Provision was made that persons “‘clainiing to be inter- 
esteil in or to'have any claim in respect of any noncentraband 
goods may, by a preseribed | writ, apply for an order restoring 
the gooils to them or that the proceeds shall be -paid to them 
or for such other order as the circumstances may require.“ 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DOLLARS AND’ LIVES, 


The law requires that a blockade shall be effective. This 
British order in council was not effective. It did not blockade 
the German Baltic ports against Scandinavian traders, but we 
did not propose to go to war about that. 

In practice, and -against our protest, Great Britain pre- 
sumed goods bound for neutral Scandinavian ports to be of 
ultimate enemy destination, but we did not proposed to go to 
war about that. 

In practice. and against our protest, our people were wronged 
by delays, but we did not propose to go to war about that. 
Against our protest, our mails were delayed, but we did not 
propose to go to wur about that. 

On March 1. 1915, in announcing the British order in a speech 
in Parliament. Mr. Asquith said: 

“Tf, as a consequence, neutrals suffer inconvenience or loss of 
trade, we regret it; but we beg them to remember that this phase 
of the war was not instituted by us. We do not propose -to 
assassinate their seamen or destroy their, goods, and what we 
are doing we do solely in self-defense.” 

Germany not only methodically assassinated our scamen but 
she assassinated our people generally. She not only destroyed 
our goods and destroyed our ships but she killed our people. 

Germany declared war on France because, She said, French 
airplanes had flown across the French boundary, althaugh no 
claim was made that any life had been lost or any human being 
injured; but we would not have gone to war with Germany for 
destroying our ships or our goods, and -we abstained from a 
declaration of war even after she ‘had killed 137 American men, 
women. and children by sinking the Lusitania. 

But when she gave us notice that she proposed to go on sinking 
our ships and killing our people, no choice was left to us but 
to declare war. 

She drew her dead line and challenged us to cross it. 

We accepted the challenge in the name of humanity, and we 
fight under the flig of a Nation “consecrated to liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are ereated equal.“ 

We have never fought except for liberty, and we fight for 
liberty now. 

This war we hope means that democracy will rule the world. 

It means we hope that autocracy has made its last stand. 

And when this war is over, America will sit at the conference 
of nations, where the destiny of nations will be settled. for peace. 

Then God grant the prophecy of Carlyle may come trne: | 

“Man has walked by the light of conflagrations and amidst 
the sound vf falling cities, and now there is darkness and long 
watching until the morning. 

“Birds of darkness are on the wing, specters arise, the dead 
walk, the living dream. 

“Thou, Eternal Providence, will cuuse the day to dawn.“ 

[Prolonged applause. ] 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewanr]. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to a discus- 
sion of the merits of this bill, I think I should say that we ought 
to congratulate ourselves upon having had the opportunity of 
hearing one of the most elucidating as well as one of the most 
interesting résumés of this war situation. [Applause] I 
sométimes have thought that there would be great expedition 
of business in this House if we could abolish the Rrconb, or at 
least a large portion of it; but if the ‘Recorp were abolished, 
and thereby we should have been deprived of the learned 
address which we have just heard, I think we would have had 
a deprivation we could not very well endure. 

Sometimes I hear criticism in regard to another matter, and 
that is particularly in regard to the conduct of the business in 


‘this House. The press of the country, and. I am sorry to say, 


a great many people in the country as well, regardless of the 
energy of the newspapers, have taken the anomalous position, 
during this Congress particularly, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has ‘been lax in its duties; that we have not fur- 
thered and promulgated and hurried legislation in regard to 
these grent war measures. I know ‘that it is very easy to 
criticize; in fact, that is the easiest thing in the world to do, 
except one other, and that is to give advice. Some wise man 
said at one time that advice is the easiest thing to give and the 
‘hardest thing to take. It is quite easy for newspaper editors 
und for those who are engaged in other uvocations than that 
of being legislators to criticize the conduct of this House; and 
I am now speaking ‘not in a party sense, because I recognize 
the fact that, had it not been for the ability, assiduity, and 
‘learning of the gentlemen on the ‘Reptiblican side of the aisle, 
much of this legislation that we ‘have passed here would not 
have been accomplished. And therefore I speak in an unpar- 
tisan sense entirely. Now. let us look at our records in regard 
to that criticism. This House has passed a $7.000,000,000 loan 
bill. It has also passed a bill in regard to $2,000,000,000, which 
582.000.000.000 have been oversubscribed by the people óf the 
United States. It has passed Jaws by which 9,500,000 men 
have been called to the colors by conscription, or speedily will 
be if required for such use. It has created an Army of 575,000 
men, 432,000 of those being volunteers or militiamen and 
460,000 being in the Regular Army. It has passed a revenue bill 
‘in this side of the legislative Chambers raising a revenue of 
$1,800.000,000. It has passed a compulsory-insurance bill for 
‘seamen who are now engaged in work upon the high seas. 

It has passed an espionage bill. the wisdom of which some 
people questioned. and against which there was much criticism 
by reason of these very same newspaper authorities, but after 


the matter was ‘framed properly it passed this House and 
passed the Senate and is new the law of the land. 


It passed a 
food-contro] bill, and it did that in one week, regardless of the 
opposition that there seemed to be and regardless of extraneous 
matter that was brought into the consideration of the bill, to 
wit, the question of prohibition, and. be the merits of that what 
it may be, be the opposition to it what there may be, notwith- 
standing the fact remains that this matter of conservation was 
passed in this House and was given due and deliberate thought. 
We passed and Army and Navy deficiency bill prior to that 
time, and then day before yesterday we passed a bill for rivers 
and harbors bearing an appropriation of 527.000.000. and yes- 
terday we passed a bill creating two memberships in the Inter- 
state Commeree Commission, all.of this, my friends, having 
been dene during the period of 90 days. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman ought not to overlook the bill 
passed by the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. DEWALT. Les; and the great agricultural bill. There 
is a-record, gentlemen, it seems, as a new legislature, I have 
reason to be proud of, although I took no active part in any of 
these mensures. I am simply referring to this to say that I 
believe that much of this criticism against the action of legis- 
lators is unwarranted; that it ought to be refuted, and we as 
Members of this House should stand up for what we believe to 
be -our rights and privileges in defending ourselves against 
these attacks. [Applause.] 

Now, as to the necessity for this bill we have before us: This 
bill provides in regard to the matter of supplies, and the gist ef 


it is ne 3 sixth page thereof: 


Now, that 85 ee 8 75 this bill, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman attach no importance 
to the preceding paragraph? r 
. Mr. DEWALT.. Oh, I do, yes; and while there are matters of 
great importance there are matters of minor importance, but I 
am referring now to the meat in this coconut. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is the most important. 

Mr. DEWALT. ‘The kernel in the nut. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman. - 

Mr. DEWALT. I desire to address my argument as to what 
is the necessity for this legislation. The necessity for the legis- 
lation—and anyone who is a thinking man and desires to re- 
view the situation can be very well informed by perusing here- 
after the speech that was made by Brother Hasntron, which 
would be a very formidable introduction to what I propose to 
say. But let us take the situation just as it is in regard to the 
necessity for this bill. What is it? You and I have read the 
newspapers and we find all sorts of rosy reports now emanating 
from the best censored articles as to the food situation in 
England and France. Now, frankly, I may say I do not take 
everything found in those reports as the absolute truth. I do 
not believe we have the German side of this story, but take it 
at the best the fact remains that for three years almost—it will 
be three years on the first of August—those people have been 
combating with the strength of giants, with all their resources, 
and up to this time it seems to be what we would call a “ stale- 
mate,” but the results have been this: Belgium is devastated, 
absolutely at the mercy of the conqueror, the German war army. 
France is denuded of her strength; bleeding white” is the ex- 
pression. England, although she is said to have a force of 
2,500,000 men that haye never yet. gone into the trenches, is 
battling on the frontier and holding in check the western bound- 
ary of the German Army, yet the fact remains they have taken 
all their men for fighting that they can.. Now, what follows as 
a corollary? It follows as a corollary that they have no men to 
produce food. But you would say, what is the effect of this 
argument? We are the Nation that must produce the food and 
munitions of war if called upon to do it, but what good does 
the food do unless we have an opportunity to ship it and get it 
to the ports and deliver it to those people when they need it? 
Now, that is the purpose of this bill. It gives the President of 
the United States the authority, when he deems it necessary 
for the security of the national defense and for the welfare of 
this country during the war, to insist and demand that the com- 
mon carriers of this country shall stop their ordinary business, 
go into the extraordinary business, if you please, of carrying 
whatever the President demands shall have priority. Now, 
what are the German resources? They say they are exhausted. 
Allow me to say they have conquered Poland. 

I understand that Poland is to be given a separate government, 
and I have been told by those who have recently come back from 
Germany, and from Poland as well, that the consideration of 
the promise by the German Government to Poland is this, “ We 
will grant you a semiautonomous government, but you, Poland, 
must furnish us 1,000,000 men for our German Army.” 

More than that, they have taken the fruitful fields of Belgium; 
they have taken the fruitful fields of France; they have taken 
the people of Belgium and made them do the work upon the 
fields in Germany, so that they have commandeered, if you 
please, the prisoners of war and made them do the agricultural 
work and thus increased their food supply. When we people 
here in America talk about the German people being without 
their resources, we are talking like fools. This is not a picnic 
by any means, and this fight, in my judgment, is not nearly 
over. It must be remembered that the German Government owns 
all the railroads in Germany, and they have not pledged one 
mile of those railroads yet, and they can raise millions of dol- 
lars on them. Why, they have raised already $16,500,000,000 
in six different loans, and they have not touched their mines 
or their railroad securities as yet. Beyond that, as I have said, 
they are using the forces that they have taken from the govern- 
ments that they have partially conquered and have taken the 
fields over which they have run and made them productive for 
their own use. 

Now, to resume. With these facts confronting us, knowing 
that we are called upon as the parties who must furnish food, 
that we are the parties who must furnish munitions of war, 
that we particularly are the parties who must furnish coal and 
oil, because those are the two great necessaries that France and 
England are now crying for in this war—knowing these facts, 
what then can we say in-reference to this bill? ` Simply this, 
that although we may have the fuel, we may have the oil, we 
may, if you please, conserve all our food supplies, we may go 
so far, if it carries in the Senate and is brought back here into 
conference and finally signed by the President, that no man in 
the country may drink a glass of beer during the continuance 


of the war by reason of our necessities in the conservation of 
food, all that will do no good. The conservation of the food 
supply is simply the initial portion of this program. You must 
get some means for sending your supplies to the shipping place, 
and that shipping place is what? ‘The seaboard of America. 
And more than that, you must have the privilege and authority 
given to the President to see that the water carriers of this 
Nation shall give priority to those shipments across the broad 
Atlantic. 

Now, my friends, I have tried in just as succinct a way as pos- 
sible—and I do not know whether I have exhausted my time 
or not; I hope I have not, because I desire to surrender some of 
it—but briefly and succinctly I have tried to show you what 
I believe is a necessity here and the way of meeting it. 

Some people have said in opposition to this measure that it 
gives the President of the United States too much authority, 
that it gives him the right to say that the railroads shall be un- 
der his dictation. Is there any warrant for that? I do not re- 
member the fact, but I do remember that my progenitors—my 
father and my grandfather—told me that during the War of the 
Rebellion a very celebrated Pennsylvanian, by the name of 
Thomas Scott, took charge of all the railroads in the United 
States in the northern territory, and they were commandeered 
by no less a man than Lincoln, and he said, “ We will do it, with 
or without war.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will ask the gentleman in charge of the 
bill to yield you as much time as I consume. 

Just on that point, a great deal has been said here and else- 
where about granting autocratic power to the President. I 
wish to say that the purpose and effect of this bill are directly 
the opposite of that. Last year the Army bill contained a pro- 
vision authorizing him to take over all the carriers in the coun- 
try and operate them for the benefit of the Government. Ap- 
prehending grave consequences from that, we persuaded him to 
accept a mitigation of that provision, and, with the approval 
of the administration, we got up this plan, merely to authorize 
him to issue orders to the railroads as to preferential shipments 
and pay them for their services rather than encumber the Gov- 
ernment by taking the railroads over. It reduces the autocratic 
power already authorized by the Army bill of last year, and 
simply makes the Government a preferred shipper on the rail- 
road. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. DEWALT. I am very glad to have my chairman assure 
me of that fact. And I am quite confident of another thing, 
that if the chairman of this great Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce goes to see the President often enough he will 
persuade him to almost anything; and after a while I hope he 
will be persuaded to do something which we all have in mind, 
which is not at present for publication. 

Coming back to the gist of my argument, and that is that 


this does not grant autocratic power to the President of the 


United States. It provides he can take charge of these rail- 
roads, so far as what? So far as compelling them by direct or- 
der or by orders given through him to another that they shall 
give priority to shipment; not that they shall take charge of the 
railroads, as was well said by the chairman; not that they shall 
have the operation of the railroads; not that they shall com- 
mandeer those who have charge of the operation of the railroads; 
not that they shall enlist in the forces of the United States 
the brakemen and engineers and others, if you please, because 
those were the provisions of the bill my chairman referred to 
a few moments ago, but simply that priority of shipments shall 
be enforced at the direction of the President of the United 
States. ` 

But further than that, this bill goes on to say that when that 
priority is given and when such shipments are made the railroad 
companies shall be reimbursed, and they shall be paid what? 
They shall be paid a moderate charge for their services. 

And who shall make that charge? The railroad company? 
No. The President of the United States? No. But those 
charges shall be given to the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Now, my friends, as before said, I have tried in as succinct ~ 
and as definite a way as possible to explain the provisions of 
the bill, and 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Can you inform the committee as to what 
has been the policy of the railroads during the last three years 
as to giving priority to munition shipments to Europe? What 
has been the general policy as to that? 

Mr. DEWALT. So far as the committee has been informed 
it has been this, although I can not say as to the last three 
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years, but within the last 18 months there have been meetings 
consecutively by the great railroad men of this country, and 
they have in every possible way, so far as the committee is 
informed, united in efforts to give preference to shipments of 
this kind. In fact they went so far as to enter into a gentle- 
man’s agreement whereby, so far as possible, they should ex- 
pedite not only shipments of goods, but supplies for the Army 
and Navy, and that they should be given priority. 

Mr, MEEKER. Let us look into the details as to how that 
shall be worked out under this bill. The railroads, as I under- 
stand it, have given notice to the cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul that they will not be able to haul the coal from the docks 
at Duluth across to Minneapolis and St. Paul. There is now 
being made an effort to move it from St. Louis up the river to 
these cities by barge. Suppose the barge service could not be 
gotten into shape. Would it require an order of the President 
to direct those railroads to stop their munition shipments until 
they could transfer that coal from Duluth for the consumption 
of the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis? 

Mr. DEWALT. The President would have the right and 
power to meet the emergency of the occasion, 

Mr. MEEKER. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope that the gentleman’s time will be 
extended to cover so much of his time as I consumed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no control of it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have control of it that far. 

Mr. DEWALT. I thank the gentleman; but, Mr, Chairman, 
I find this to be a safe rule in all speechmaking: When you 
have said what you want to say, shut up. [Laughter and ap- 

lause. ] 
p Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the House amendment to 
the Senate bill which is now under consideration, as I under- 
stand it, is the Senate bill in the main, with some rather im- 
portant omissions. One of the omissions, and the one to which 
I shall call the attention of the House, is the proviso to section 
1, adopted by the Senate, to the effect that nothing in the sec- 
tion shail be construed to repeal, modify, or affect existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses, approved October 15, 1914. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. MONDELL. Les.“ 

Mr. DEWALT. Is the criticism of the gentleman directed to 
the fact that that has been stricken out by the House com 
mittee? : 

Mr. MONDELL. It is. 

Mr. DEWALT. Is the gentleman informed already that by 
agreement that is to be included? 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand that the speech that I am 
about to make has already had that effect? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DEWALT. I have no doubt it would have that effect if 
we should listen to it all. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have heard of the famous case of the 
coon on which one David Crockett had drawn his rifle. The 
coon, we are told, said to that renowned hunter and warrior 
that if he would withhold his fire he would come down without 
being shot at. [Laughter.] I was about to discuss the pro- 
priety of having an amendment placed in the bill, when I am 
informed by my friend that it has been suddenly—and it must 
have been suddenly—agreed that the amendment should go into 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. The facts are that the bill was considered in the 
committee, and the committee by a majority voted to strike out 
the entire Senate bill and substitute the entire House bill, which 
did not contain that provision, and then I gave notice that I 
should move to amend the bill in the House and place in the 
House bill the same language in that respect as it was in the 
Senate. It was stated in the House committee that there would 
be no attempt whatever to prevent that being done. Then I 
did what I suppose the gentleman from Wyoming does—I got 
busy and I found that there would be no opposition to the mo- 
tion to replace the provision, especially after it had been put in 
in the Senate. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad to hear the gentleman’s statement 
that there would be no opposition 

Mr. SIMS. I mean on the part of the committee 
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Mr. MONDELL. And particularly in view of the fact that 
the gentleman who first, and but a few moments ago, addressed 
the Committee of the Whole on behalf of the committee which 
reported the bill, and who has charge of the bill in the absence 
of the chairman, the gentleman who reported the bill, in his 
speech made quite a considerable argument against the neces- 
sity and the advisability of having such an amendment in the 


bill. Furthermore in the report on the bill there is quite an 


extended argument against the amendment, so it certatly is 
news that the amendment I rose to propose would be accepted 
by the members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I am glad of it. 

Well, the coon having come down, perhaps I should not draw 
my trusty rifle and proceed to fire [laughter]; but, having a few 
thoughts in my mind relative to this matter, I think that per- 
haps it will be just as well for me to go on and utter them, 

Mr. SIMS. It was not my purpose to dissuade the gentleman 
from making his speech. 

Mr. MONDELL. I know my friend would not want me to 
leave the floor under any circumstances. 

Mr. SIMS. That is right. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize and I admit that it may be 
claimed that a fair interpretation of this legislation would not 
necessitate the amendment which the Senate put into the bill 
which was stricken out and which we are now insisting shall be 
restored. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Les. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is not the gentleman hazarding a little? He 
might convince the committee to change its mind and send the 
coon back up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Possibly so. We shall have to take that 
chance. There are other matters that control besides what 
might be said to be a logical interpretation. Interpretations 
are not always logical. Interpretations sometimes go very far 
from the mark in the opinion of my friend from Nebraska and 
myself, and it is for the purpose of preventing an interpretation 
which might be harmful that we feel that this provision should 
go into the bill. And I want to give briefly my reason for the 
fear that there might be such an interpretation. 

Let us go back a little, to the time last summer when the 
President of the United States presented a message to Congress 
relative to the then critical railway situation, a strike being 
threatened, so it was stated. At that time the President pro- 
posed legislation which he divided into six sections. The Adam- 
son bill was the outcome of the President’s recommendation. 
The Adamson bill only touched the fringe of the President’s 
recommendations. It left at least four of his recommendations 
for future disposition, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Avamson] told us. But the President did not change his mind 
in regard to these four other matters. In fact, he again ad- 
dressed the Congress on December 5 last, and he reiterated his 
recommendation for certain legislation affecting the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and railways and their employees. 

The sixth of the President’s recommendations of last December 
was for legislation placing in the hands of the Executive the 
power, in case of military necessity, to take control of the rail- 
roads, all or part of them, with authority to draft into the mili- 
tary service of the United States such train crews and adminis- 
trative officials as the circumstances required for their safe and 
efficient operation. 

Now, there are some of us who believe that it may be neces- 
sary in time of war to take over the railroads and operate them 
by the Government, who have approved legislation to that effect, 
and who think that conditions might arise under which that 
would be necessary, but who do not believe that kind of author- 
ity should be linked with authority to apply conscription to 
men in the operation of the train service, and who do not follow 
the Chief Executive in that recommendation. 

If it is within the power of Congress to authorize the con- 
scripting of men for military service—and I believe it is, al- 
though I opposed it as a matter of policy, and only accepted it 
after the Congress had decided that that was the wise and 
necessary thing to do—assuming that Congress has that author- 
ity, which I believe it has, whether or not it may be wise to 
exercise it being another question, I think it follows that Con- 
gress in time of war and as a matter of absolute national neces- 
sity would have the authority, in conscripting for Federal serr- 
ice, to put men on trains. But that is not the proposition in 
question, and some gentlemen get the matter much confused. It 
is one thing to take over a railroad and place men on the road 
to operate it. It is quite another thing to say that if men strike 
because of the unsatisfactory conditions surrounding their serv- 
ice you may thereupon hold those men in that service from which 
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they have voluntarily withdrawn by conscripting them into such 

service. The two things are as wide apart as the poles. One 

is a matter of exercising those powers that reside in the Fed- 
eral Government to perpetuate itself by compelling service when 
necessary for the salvation of the Nation. 

The other is a proposition to compel men to serve involun- 
tarily, when they have declared that the conditions of the serv- 
ice are unsatisfactory to them, and that they propose to assert 
their rtght to separate themselves from that service. 

Now, in these times of war and stress, when we are all willing 
to go to the limit in placing in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the executive authorities the power to utilize the 
resources and the man yower of the country in the best way 
possible for the successful prosecution of the war, let us not, 
under stress of these conditions, get confused and bring our- 
selves into agreement with legislation that under the color and 
cover and pretense of a successful prosecution of the war really 
proposes to establish a form of involuntary servitude. That is 
exactly what the last sentence of the sixth proposition of the 
President means. I see one of my friends smile, but there can 
be no other interpretation of it possible, and it is not a light 
matter. . It is a tremendously serious and important matter. If 
the administration had not gone on record in favor of this prepo- 
-sition of compelling train crews on strike to serve against their 
will under certain circumstances and conditions, then I would 
have said that in all probability it would not be necessary to 
place in this legislation a provision which makes it clear that 
what we are proposing shall not deprive the railway employees 
of the benefits which we intended to confer upon them in the 
passage of the Clayton Act. [Applause.] 

It is because of what has been proposed and approved in the 
recommendations of the President to which I have referred that 
makes it necessary in legislation such as we have before us fo 
make it clear we are not approving such recommendations or 

- legislating on them. With this amendment I am heartily in 

favor of the bill. It confers great and far-reaching authority 

but T believe it necessary to do that in order to give the ad- 
ministration power to properly handle the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, a short time ago we had an 
interesting discussion here about extending remarks in the 
Rrconb, a great deal of which I approve of. Now that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] has left the Chamber, 
I ask to extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the subject of 
aeronautics. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of aeroplanes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, I ask the genfleman from 
New York if the remarks he intends to extend are his own re- 
marks—if they are observations that he hammered out himself? 

Mr. HICKS. I want to say that my remarks on aeronautics 
are my own. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Reserving the right to object, 
on yesterday we had a lengthy discussion on the plans of this 
Government. Is it the purpose of the gentleman from New York 
to further expose the hand of the United States in this war by 
telling to the enemy just exactly what we are going to do and 
how we are going to do it? 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that my friend 
from Kansas should even intimate for one moment that I would 
expose anything that would be of benefit to the enemy. I want 
to say to him and to every Member of the House that never 
so long as I have the power of voice or expression will I utter 
or write anything which can be used in any way for the benefit 
of an enemy of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The speeches that are being 
made and the discussions in the newspapers can serve only 
one purpose and result in benefit to the enemy. 

The CHAIRMAN. This discussion is all by unanimous con- 
sent. The gentleman from New York asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of aero- 
planes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 

gentleman in charge of the bill if it is the purpose of the gen- 

tleman to take up the bill and consider it under the five-minute 
rule after the general debate is over in this extremely hot day, 
the severest of the summer? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know what the chairman intends to do. 
I now yield 40 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bortanp]. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would be ill advised to continue 
the bill after 40 minutes more of general debate under the 
five-minute rule in this the worst day we have had this 


summer. 
of Missouri. General debate will run cut at 


Mr. CLARK 
half past 5. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will not run out until nearly 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMS. I understood it was the purpose of the chairman 
of the committee to preceed with the bill after general debate 
was closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will gentlemen indulge the Chair for a 
moment. The gentleman from Tennessee has only 31 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from Wisconsin 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. But I was authorized, Mr. Chairman, to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri 40 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN] used 19 minutes, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DewattT] 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Texas 5 minutes, 
which leaves 31 minutes on that side. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is due to my yielding to these gentle- 
men. As I understood it there was 40 minutes to be given to 
me, but I will take the 31 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is one 
inspiring thing about the size of this audience that I have 
the privilege of addressing, and that is that the Holy Writ 
says that “Where two or three are gathered together, the Lord 
is in the midst of them.” And so I trust that is the case here, 

I want to discuss a subject that most of you know something 
about, but which is such a new subject that I doubt my own 
powers to elucidate it. I shall endeavor, in the brief time 
allotted to me, to speak on the daylight-saving movement. Most 
of you know that there has been a widespread interest on the 
subject in Europe, and that it has become a subject of wide- 
spread interest in the United States. To some gentlemen it is 
still incomprehensible how there can be any interest at all in 
the subject. There are some men who still insist that the sub- 
ject can be nothing more than a mere fad and a passing fancy. 
I hope to be able to disabuse gentlemen’s minds of that idea 
and show that it is not only not a fad but one of the most 
rocoto progressive measures that has been considered for some 
t 
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It was a matter of some difficulty in my mind when my at- 
tention was first drawn to it, how this matter could and should 
be brought within the control of the Federal Government. I 
conceived very early in the discussion that the chief benefit of 
the plan would be to make it nation wide in its operation, as it 
is in other countries. We are limited in this country by a 
system which provides for general legislation by 48 separate 
sovereignties. 


Mr. -I ask to have read in my time the bill H. R. 
2609, the daylight-savings bill, which I send to the desk, and I 
ask those gentlemen who are here to do me the honor of giving 
their attention to it, because it is a subject that has to be under- 
stood from the plan upon which it is drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That, for the purpose of establishing the standard 
time of the United States, the territory of continental United States 
shall be divided into five zones in the manner hereinafter provided. The 
standard time of the first zone shall be based on the mean astronomical 
time of the seventy-fifth degree of longitude west from Greenwich; 
that of the second zone on the ninetieth degree; that of the third 
zone en the one hundred and fifth degree; that of the fourth zone on 
the one hundred and twentieth 8 and that of the fifth zone, 
which shall include only Alaska, on one hundred and fiftieth degree. 
That the limits of each zone shall be defined by an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, having regard for the convenience of com- 
merce and the existing junction points and division points of common 
carriers engaged in commerce between the several States and with for- 
eign nations, and such order may be modified: from time te time. 

Suc. 2. That within the respective zones created under the authority 
hereof the standard time of the zone shall govern the movement of all 
common carriers engaged in commerce between the several States or 
between a State and any of the Territories of the United States, or 
between a State or the Territory of Alaska and any of the insular 
possessions of the United States or any foreign country. In all stat- 
utes, orders, rules, and regulations relating to the time of performance of 
any act by any officer or department of the United States, whether in 
the legislative, executive, or judicial branches of the Government, or 
relating to the time within which any rigbts shall accrue or determine, 
or within which any act shall or shall net be performed by any person 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. it shall be understood 
and intended that the time shall be the United States standard time 
of the zone within which the act is to be performed. 

Sec. 3. That at 2 o'clock antemeridian of the last Sunday in April 
of each year the standard time of each zone shall be advanced. one hour, 
and at 2 o’clock antrmeridian of the last Sunday in September in cavh 
8 t ard time of each zone shall, by the retarding of one hour, 

returned to the mean astronomical time of the degree of longitude 
id zone, so. that between the last Sunday in April at 2 


governing sa 
o'clock antemeridian and the last Sunday in September at 2 o’clociz 
antemeridian in each year the standard time in each zone shall be one 
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bet 5 in 20 oe the mean astronomical time of the degree of longi- 
u verning each zone, respectively. 

Bee 4. nat the standard time of. the first zone shall be known and 
a ted as United States standard eastern time; that the second 
zone shall be known and designated as United States standard central 
sone shall ‘be 


ard Alaska time. 
70 Lo That all acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I only want to say that I 
fully believe that that bill is constitutional, within the powers 
of the Federal Government, and that it will have the effect that 
we intend. 

When the average person first hears of the project to save day- 
light by setting the clock one hour ahead, the impulse is to regard 
it as a mere fad. Some effort is necessary to elucidate to him 
how this result can be accomplished; that is, how daylight can 
actually be saved. Even after he understands how it can be 
done, his natural comment is, Why should not those who want 
to employ more of the daylight hours of the day get up earlier 
and begin work sooner, if they desire to do so; and why should 
they insist upon making a uniform regulation for other mem- 
bers of the community?” 

The whole project is very simple when it is once understood. 
It consists of setting the clock ahead one hour during the sum- 
mer season, and thus advancing the business day by that 
period. No intelligent person has made careful study of the 
subject without arriving at two very definite conclusions: First, 
the beneficial effect of the plan, and second, that to be successful 
it is imperatively necessary that it should be made uniform by 
legislation. 

The average man is wrong in both of his hasty conclusions. 
The plan is not a mere fad but one of the most serious proposals 
to increase the health and efficiency of the Nation which has 
been made. If we were able to calculate with any degree of 
accuracy the enormous saving in money which would result to 
the American business world, this would only be a fraction of 
the benefit to be derived. It is equally incorrect to assume that 
the method can be carried out by individual effort. It can not 
even be done by the effort of local communities but must be 
national in its scope. I might even go further and say that it 
has now become international, and the United States has ac- 
tually found itself out of step with the civilized world by 
having delayed so long in the adoption of this plan. 

It is a sufficient answer to the fad objection to say that laws 

„9f this character are now in force in Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Holland, Denmark, Iceland, Great Britain, Norway, Italy, 
France, Portugal, the Australian Federation, and some of the 
Provinees of the Dominion of Canada; and further, that it has 
been urged by the United States Chamber of Commerce and a 
score of great business organizations in our own country. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Is this the same bill that passed the Senate yes- 
terday? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. What is the status of that bill upon the calendar 
lere? 

Mr. BORLAND. It has not any status on the calendar. It is 
pending before a committee, if it has been referred. 

Mr. DYER. To what committee has it been referred? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know. I have two bills in the 
House, I will say to the gentleman—one before the Committee 
on the Judiciary and one before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, Is the law in force in the countries the gentle- 
man has indicated? 

Mr. BORLAND. It is really in force, and it has been so 
beneficial that it has been renewed for the season of 1917 in 
England, where its renewal or abandonment was subject to 
order in council. By an order in council it was renewed for 
1917. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, in fixing the date in these coun- 
tries upon which the law shall go into effect and when it shall 
cease, do they take the beginning of a calendar month, or do they 
base it on the vernal and autumnal equinoxes? 

Mr. BORLAND. They take the nearest Sunday to the autum- 
nal equinox and the nearest Sunday to the vernal equinox, except 

in Australla, where, of course, the season is reversed. 

Mr. SLOAN. And the gentleman proposes beginning it on the 
ist of the month? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; the last Sunday of the month. 


Mr. SLOAN. Might not some complications arise because of 
our various statutes in the various States? Some of our States 
have statutes which recognize standard time and some do not; 
some go by solar time. 

Mr. BORLAND. I shall discuss that later. There are only 
about 12 States that have laws on the subject of standard time, 
I will say to the gentleman, and they have adopted the standard 
time as established by the railroads in the zone in which they 
happen to be. 

This measure is one of the things upon which both capital 
and labor agree; and I quote herewith the resolution of the 
American Federation of Labor: j : 

Resolved by the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor, t we the inauguration of the daylight-saving project 
for the conservation of time and 5 for 
open-air exercise for the masses of the ple; an 
order that the change may be beneficial it must have its general 
application throughout the whole United States. We will gratefully 
receive from and actively give to any groups the fullest we ign in the 
attainment of the daylight-saving project so long as it shall be utilized 
for the purposes herein declared. 

As to the necessity of general legislation on the subject, it 
may be said that modern civilization is so complex in its char- 
acter that no man can live entirely to himself, except the wilder- 
ness hunter. Every man must adapt his business and his daily 
vocation to the settled habits of the community. It is useless 
for him to attempt to regulate for himself the hours of his daily 
business or eyen his social and athletic pursuits. We have 
recognized this overmastering power of community action in 
regulating by law the hours of labor and a great many other 
things which are necessary to the well-being, health, and pros- 
perity of the whole people. It is true that the man who desires 
to do so may arise an hour earlier in the morning and go to bed 
an hour earlier at night, and thus for his individual purpose 
achieve the result of the greater utilization of the sunlit hours 
of the day, but he can not in this way get the full benefit of 
the time which he has saved, nor can the community get the 
benefit of his efforts. If he is a merchant and opens his store 
an bour earlier than customary, he finds that the clerks have 
not arrived and that there are no customers on the street. If 
he is a professional man and gets to his office an hour before 
the usual opening of business, he finds that the mails are not 
delivered, the banks and courts are not open, clients are not 
about, and those with whom he would seek to do business are 
not to be found. 3 

If every man undertook to be a law unto himself as to when 
he Would begin his business, chaos would reign, and he there- 
fore must submit to the despotic rule of custom. 

Credit for the discovery of the principle of daylight saving 
must be given to the late William Willett, the noted scientist 
of England. He was accustomed to take an early mornng ride 
in the parks of London, and conceived the idea that in the 
summer season, between the vernal equinox and the autumnal 
equinox, the sun rose from three to four hours before the usual 
opening of the business day. This had the effect of projecting 
the business day into the late afternoon and the hours of leisure 
and recreation into the night. In other words, a great portion 
of the sunlight hours of the day were actually wasted. 

In casting about for some method by which this evil could be 
corrected, he became convinced at once that it could not be 
done by individual effort. There must be Some way of chang- 
ing simultaneously and uniformly the habits of the entire com- 
munity. He hit upon the method of advancing the hands of the 
clock one hour during the summer months. If, 8 the 
sun rose at 5 o'clock in the morning, according to Greenwich 
time, he proposed to advance the clock so that it would register 
6 o'clock. Under this plan, as the community regulates its en- 
tire business and social life by the clock, there would be a 
simultaneous advance of the time of going to rest one hour. 
The net result, therefore, would be one more hour of darkness 
utilized for sleeping, one more hour of the daylight utilized for 
waking occupations, and one less hour of artificial light. 

While Mr. Willett was extremely industrious and somewhat 
successful in placing his views before the British public, and 
while bills were introduced in Parliament each session, begin- 
ning as efirly as 1908, no tangible result could be accomplished 
until the pressure of war made the change imperative. The 
plan originated in England, but it was first actually adopted 
by Germany, where it went into force April 30, 1916. Germany 
was immediately followed by Austria-Hungary and Holland. 
In these countries the law began its operation simultaneously 
on April 30, 1916. Denmark followed on May 15, 1916; Great 
Britain on May 21, 1916; Norway on May 22, 1916; Italy on 
June 3, 1916; France on June 14, 1916; Portugal on June 18, 
1916; and the Australian Federation on February 1, 1917. It 
may be noted, of course, that Australia being in the Southern 
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Hemisphere, the seasons are reversed and the long day is dur- 
ing the winter months instend of during the summer months, as 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The business public and wage earners of Great Britain wel- 
eome the change in the law, and after a full year’s experience 
with it there are only two lines of business which are affected 
adversely in the slightest degree. One is the business of arti- 
ficial lighting and the other is that of the public houses. As 
to the gas and electric companies, they are confronted with a 
shortage of fuel, congestion of transportation, and high prices 
of supplies, which makes them quite willing to reduce their 
output. The public houses complain that the hour which they 
lose at night on closing time is not compensated in their line 
of business by the hour gained in the morning. With these 
twe exceptions, according to the report of the British commis- 
Sion, the beneficial results have been universal. 

Among the many advantages are the reduction of the amount 
of artificial lighting with an enormous saving of public and 
private expense; n reduction of the consumption of coal for 
light and power. and the consequent relief npon the congestion 
of ‘transportation; an increase of efficiency in the productive 
power of the nation; a lessen ing of eye strain; an increase of 
outdoor life, with entarged opportunities fax athletics, for home 
gardening, for walking, driving, and motoring, for military 
training, and for the use of public parks and playgrounds; a 
general improvement in sanitation and health; a greater partici- 
pation by citizens in public affairs, and a reduced expenditure 
for Indoor amusements. The indirect effect upon public morals 
has been noticeable. Wholesome outdoor life has taken the 
place of artificial indoor life. 

All the reasons which made the adoption of the plan imperative 
in England makes it equally necessary in the United States. 
We are at war with Germany, the same highly organized and 
scientifically efficient country which first adopted this plan, and 
it is imperative that we bring the American business machine 
and the American human machine to the highest point of ef- 
ciency. We can well follow the course found necessary by our 
allies and do so promptly. But we have one added reason of 
great weight. By the adoption of the daylight-saving plan by 
the great continental countries of Europe we find ourselves com- 
pletely out of step with the civilized world. During the summer 
months our standard of time is different from theirs, and this 
causes great derangement in our exchanges, in our shipping, and 
in our export interests. We have grown to be such a great 
commercial and financial power in this great crisis of the world’s 
history that instead of lagging behind and being out of step, we 
should rather be in the forefront of commercial progress. 

In adapting this plan to our own country two difficulties pre- 
sent themselves, which were not presented in England. The first 
is that our National Government is one of restricted powers. 
and all subjects of general legislation are committed to the 48 
separate States. Yet this particular subject of daylight saving 
is one which could not be regulated by each State, but must be 
done, if at all, upon a nation-wide plan. The second difficulty 
which presents itself is the wide extent of our country, which 
makes it impossible to have one standard available for all sec- 
tions. In Great Britain the meridian of Greenwich may be 
followed by all portions of the country, but in the United States 
there is no one standard which would be available for 3,000 
miles of térritory. 

In the bill, which I drew with some care and introduced in 
the House of Representatives—H. R. 2609—I believe I have 
successfully solved both of these problems. The business life 
of the community is dependent in the last analysis npon the 
movement of the trains. The movement of the trains is inter- 
state commerce and within the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The standard of time which we enjoy now is the result 
of joint action by the railroads, but convenience and necessity 
compel its use by all members of the community. The movement 
of trains controls the opening and closing of the mails, and thus 
indirectly the opening and closing of the banks, courts, and ex- 
changes, Around these the business life of the community re- 
volves. In the larger centers of transportation the movement 
of the trains also eontrols the arrival and departure of the vast 
army of employees who reside in the suburbs, and the same 
method directs the arrival and departure of the great army 
of suburban customers, clients. and others who do business 
with the professional and mercantile elements of the city. 

To control the mevement of the trains is ultimately to regulate 
on uniform basis all the activities of the community in a busi- 
ness way, and the gentle pressure of habit and convenience 
brings about a similar effect upon the social affairs and leisure 
hours of its members. The present system of standard time in 
use in this country was adopted by the American Association of 
Railroad Managers in 1883. Up to that time each railroad had 
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had a time system of its own, which was not the sun time of the 
local points upon its road. Most of the older people remember 
the inconvenience which used to result from the dual system of 
railroad time and sun time. After the railroads had adopted the 
standard time for the movement of trains, the pressure of eon- 
venience brought about its general adoption by the rest of the 
community. 8 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. Is there any considerable country whose terrl- 
tory extends beyond 15° of longitude that has adopted the 
daylight-saving plan? 

Mr. BORLAND. I should say, without knowing the faet, 
that the Australian confederation must be such a country. 

Mr. ESCH. Tes; but the States of Australia separately 
adopted it, and they have very little interstate commerce. The 
relevancy of the question is this: The United States extends 
over some 75° of longitude, having a difference of five hours 
in time. That would mean five zones? 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. And in railroad transportation, then, twice each 
year there would have to be a change in the schedule time of 
trains. Is not there danger that on railroads that are oper- 
ated by train schedules and not by the block system that 
errors may be made by engineers? That is one difficulty that 
occurs to me. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me say this to the gentleman—I think 
I have caught his question: My bill simply adopts the railroad 
zone standard zone time now. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. ‘ 4 

Mr. BORLAND. So that there is no change in thai respect 
= making the railroad standard time the national standard 
time. 

Mr. ESCH. But that makes changes each year. 

Mr. BORLAND. This bill makes but two changes each year; 
that is, the change is made at 2 o’clock Sunday morning at a 
time when the traffic of all kinds is at its lowest point. It is 
true that same local and possibly some through trains would 
be on the road at 2 o'clock in the morning, but the traffic is 
so small and there is such a complete absence of all possible 
complications in adjusting those few trains to the change that I 
find, in discussing the matter with railroad men, that there is no 
difficulty in that respect. It would be as perfectly feasible for 
them to change under that system as it is now. When a train 
gets to Pittsburgh it pulls in on eastern time and pulls out on 
central ‘time. That is all the change that occurs. The slight 
inconvenience to the railroads in adjusting the schedules of a- 
few trains is more than offset by the advantage of having 
more of their train service in daylight hours. The railroads, in 
common with other businesses, welcome the change, which in- 
creases the hours of daylight employed and decreases the hours 
of darkness employed. 

As I was saying, I think only 12 of the 48 States have any 
legislation on the subject of time, and in these exceptional cases 
the law has simply adopted the local standard time as the legal 
time of that State. 

For standard time the railroads found it necessary to divide 
the country into four zones approximating one hour so that the 
change of time between different localities should be on the even 
hour. This enables us to solve the second difficulty, and I have 
provided in my bill for the adoption by the Federal Government 
of the present zone system of standard time introduced by the 
railroads and now in common use. The limits of these zones 
which are now fixed by agreement between the railroad lines is 
to be fixed hereafter by order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Upon the national standard time thus created we 
base the change of one hour during the period of the summer 
months. The change goes into effect on the last Sunday in 
April, at 2 o’clock that morning, being the hour at which traffic 
of all kinds is at the lowest ebb. 

Some old-fashioned people may regard the hands of the clock 
as too sacred to be tampered with, or some may say that we are 
simply introducing a fiction by assuming that it is 6 o'clock 
when it is not in fact 6 o’clock. Both of these objections maf be 
answered by pointing to the fact that we do not now have true 
time, but use a wholly artificial and customary standard, which 
in some places is nearly the true time and in some places is 
quite far removed from it. There is not a community in the 
United States to-day which follows the true time. We all follow 
an artificial approximation established for the convenience of 
the community. 3 

In arriving at the standard time of the United States we 
reckon west from the meridian of Greenwich, allowing a dif- 
ference of one hour from the mean standard astronomical time 
for every 15° of longitude. The mean astronomical time at the 
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meridian of Greenwich is the average time at which the sun 
crosses that meridian throughout the year, and hence is not 
the exact time on any one day in the year. Therefore, to reckon 
west according to the arbitrary difference from a purely arbi- 
trary standard and then to apply that in zones adjusted to the 
change of one hour shows very clearly that we are to-day making 
the clock serve our own purpose rather than attempting to 
follow the true standard of the clock. 

This plan is strictly a war measure and its use will become 
an imperative need in our country during the present conflict 
as it has become an imperative need in the warring nations of 
Europe. Among the great resources of our country and our 
stock of national assets we must not fail to reckon the hours of 
sunlight and the bright summer skles with which Providence has 
endowed our fortunate land. England felt the need of this 
measure, and yet, owing to her more northern latitude, the sum- 
mer-days are longer in England than they are in most of our 
own States. Heaven gives us better light than we can ever pro- 
vide for ourselves at any price, and we are wasting a part of 
our national heritage by failing to use both for pleasure and 
profit all of the available sunlit hours of the day. 

This is not only a great advantage to athletic, to health, and 
to social enjoyment, but it is the greatest conservation measure 
which has been adopted. I wish I had here at my tongue's 
end—I have it somewhere—the figures as to the saving of arti- 
ficial Night in Paris In one year since the adoption of this plan. 
The suving of the cost of coal involved by one year of this plan, 
the relief of the strain upon transportation and loading and un- 
loading facilities for one year, was great also in London. The 
lessening of the use of the public houses in England followed by 
the enlargement of the day into one more hour of sunlight. 
because that hour of sunlight is very seldom employed in the 
public house. It is the hour of darkness, usually the recreation 
hour, which is spent in the public house. The saving in expense 
runs to an enormous figure, and yet it is not the principal item 
of saving resulting from this bill. The saving of human effi- 
ciency, the saving of eye strain, is a great thing. The owner 
of a great factory in this country, Mr. Colgate, put it in opera- 
tion in his factory, and he says the saving in efficiency has made 
it so necessary that his employees have petitioned him to put it 
back in operation again this year. He tried it simply as a 
plan of his own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman desire some further time? 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like three or four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the House by order closed the time, and it is not 
competent for the committee to extend it. 

Mr. ESCH, I will yield the gentleman two minutes of my 
time. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish he would yield him three; I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. ESCH. I will make it three minutes then. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield. 

Mr. CANNON. In point of fact, now, there is a difference 
between Chicago and Pittsburgh of an hour? 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes. 

Mr, CANNON. Now, in that zone is the business and the 
habits of the people adjusted to that hour from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago and from Pittsburgh to the Atlantic Ocean? 

Mr. BORLAND. From Pittsburgh to Dodge City, Kans. 

Mr. CANNON. From Pittsburgh to Dodge City, Kans. 

Mr. BORLAND. The habits of the people are all adjusted 
to one standard of the clock and when you get to Dodge City 
it is nearly an hour late. 

That is true all over the country. 

Mr. CANNON. It is adjusted now, is it? 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes. 

Now, this makes no change in that, but by advancing the 
clock one hour the whole business customs of the community 
are advanced by that one hour. You have traded one hour of 
darkness at the end of the day for one hour at the beginning 
of the day, but your habits move along just the same. 

Take the question of recreation for wage earners. Take the 
great national game of baseball, and those people are among 
the advocates of daylight saving. Now, if the game is called at 
3.30 in the afternoon, a man must leave his business or be 
excused from his work, if an average wage earner, before he 
can go. But if the clock registers 4.30 when the sun would be 
8.30, it would be possible to conclude the game before nightfall. 
This is true of home gardening; it is true of military training; 
it-is true of everything in the outdoor life of the United States, 
As I say, an experience of a year and a half in England has 
demonstrated that there are only two businesses that have not 
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gained materially by this change, and one is the business of 
artificial lighting and the other the business of keeping public 
houses. y 

Mr. SLOAN. How would this operate on general debate, as 

well as on other interesting amusements? 
Mr. BORLAND. I hope it would save some hours for gen- 
eral debate. We are not the best daylight savers in the world, 
but here is an opportunity for it. The business men of the 
country have become interested in this thing, but not on the 
ground that it is a fad. Fads do not appeal to business men. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce not only have in- 
dorsed this bill, but have a committee that has given out a 
report which has been circulated far and wide among the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] is recognized. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I intend to occupy less than five, 
minutes. 

The day after war was declared in England the Government 
immediately took over the railroads of Great Britain, and a like 
thing happened in France. In Germany, as the Government 
already owned the roads, no such change was necessary. The 
change happened overnight. There was little to indicate to the 
general public that it had taken place. This was particularly | 


true in Great Britain. The board of trade called to London 


the managers of the great railroad systems. They organized a 
board of 12 managers under the board of trade, and through 
these 12 managers the Government continued the management 
of the roads of Great Britain. There was no friction. In pay- 
ment for taking over the roads by the Government the Govern- 
ment agreed to pay the roads an average return based upon the 
return of the receipts for the three years preceding the opening 
of the war in 1914. 

In this country, in anticipation by us of a state of war, in 
the Army appropriation bill, approved August 29 last, we in- 
serted this clause granting power to the President: 

The President in time of war is empowered, through the Secretary of 
War, to take n and assume control of any system or systems of 
transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same to the 
exclusion, so far as may be necessary, of all other trafie thereon, for 
the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equipment, 
or for such other purposes connected with the emergeucy as may be 
needed or desirable. - 

We did not in this bill seek to exercise the power granted in 
that clause of the Army appropriation bill, nor did we seek to 
give the President anything of that power. All we have done in 
this bill is to leave the railroads in operation as they are now, 
and all we ask is that they, through proper order, shall give 
precedence to certain kinds of freight and classes of transporta- 
tion. That is all. And for that special service they shall be 
paid, not consequential Camages, but for the cost of the service, 
that cost to be determined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That, in short, is the purpose of this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk begins to 
read I want to ask unanimous consent. There is only one 
amendment to the Senate bill, as a substitute, and I ask that 
the committee amendment be treated as the original text, and 
the original Senate bill, stricken out, be not read. 

And pending the unanimous consent I wish to say that the 
only contest to any part of the amendment was the desire to 
restore the proviso in ne Senate bill. At the end of section 1 
of the Senate bill is a proviso providing that this does not repeal 
section 6 and section 20 of the antitrust act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
think there will be any question as to considering the House 
amendment without the reading of the Senate bill, but I would 
like to inquire whether it is the purpose to proceed at this 
late hour to the consideration of this bill under the five-minute 
rule? 

Mr. ADAMSON, Several gentlemen have indicated a desire 
that the committee rise, and I do not want to embarrass any 
one of them by forcing them to make the point of no quorum, 
They were up late last night and the night before that, and I 
would not have the heart to keep them here late this evening. 
My purpose was, as soon as the bill had been read, to move to 
rise: 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee amendment be considered as the 
original text, and that the original section of the bill be stricken 
out and not read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want the members of the committee to 
understand my statement about that proviso, that the com- 
mittee is willing that it be restored in the House bill in the 


corresponding place where it appears in the Senate bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,“ 
approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, be further amended 
by adding thereto the following. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, as there is only one amend- 
ment there, and the gentlemen pretty well understand it, or win 
understand it by to-morrow, I ask that the further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MEEKER, Will not the gentleman from New York 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. ADAMSON. We are going soon to move to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the request of 
the chairman of the committee is that the further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with, but that the whole amendment is 
open to debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
that practice here. 

Mr, ADAMSON. Then, let it be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed the reading, as follows: 


“That on and after the approval of this act any person or persons 
who shall, during the war in which the United States is now engaged, 
á yand willfully, by physical force or intimidation, by threats 
“of cal, force obstruct or retard, or aid in obstructing or retarding, 
the orderly conduct or movement in the United States of interstate or 
foreign commerce, or the orderly make-up or movement or disposition 
of any train, or the movement or. disposition. of any locomotive, car, 
or other vehicle on any railroad or elsewhere in the United States en- 
gased in interstate or foreign commerce shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
meanor, and for every sucn offense shall be -punishable a fine of 
not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not exceeding six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment; and the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment the 
public interest requires, to employ the armed forces of the United States 
to 3 any such obstruction or retardation of the passage of the 
mail, or of the orderly conduct or movement of interstate or foreign 
commerce in any part of the United States, or of any train, locomotive. 
ear, or other vehicle upon any railroad or elsewhere in the United 
States engaged in interstate or foreign commerce 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
New York that as he understands the amendment, the entire 
amendment will be read, and then it will be in order to offer an 
amendment to the entire section. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then it is my purpose, as soon as the Clerk 
completes the reading of the amendment, to move that the com- 
mittee rise, leaving the whole matter open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed with the reading. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“That during the continuance of the war in which the United States 
is now engaged the President is authorized, if he finds it necessary for 
the national defense and security, to direct that such traffic or such 
shipments of commodities as may be essential to the national defense 
and security shali have preference or priority in transportation by, any 
common carrier by railroad, water, or otherwise. He may give these 
directions at and for such times as he may determine, and may modify, 
change, suspend, or annul them, and for any such purpose he is hereby 
authorized to issue orders direct, or through such pereon or persons as 
he may designate for the 2 or through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Officials of the United States, when so designated, shall 
receive no compensation for their services rendered hereunder, Per- 
sons not in tne employ of the United States so designated shall receive 
such compensation as the President may fix. Suitable offices may be 
rented and all necessary expenses, including compensation of persons 
so designated, shall be paid as directed by the President out of funds 
which may have been or may be provided to meet expenditures for the 
national security and defense. And it shall be the duty of any and all 
the officers, agents, or employees of such carriers by railroad or water 
or otherwise to obey strictty and conform promptly to such orders, and 
failure 1 and 4 A to comply therewith, or to do or per- 
form whatever is necessary to the prompt execution of such order, shall 
render such officers, agents, or employees guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
any such officer, agent, or employee shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. For the transportation of She pd or property 
in carrying out the orders and directions of the President, Jose and 
reasonabie rates shall be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and if the transportation be for the Government of the United States, 
it shall be paid for currently or monthly by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury out of any funds not otherwise appropriated. Any carrier comply- 
ing with any such order or direction for preference or priority herein 
authorized shall be exempt from any and all provisions in existing aw 
imposing civil or criminal ins, penalties, obligations, or liabilities 
upon carriers by reason of giving preference or priority in compliance 
with such order or direction.” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, might I be recognized for 
five minutes? I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Before we rise I would like to direct the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee to lines 18, 19, and 20, 
on page 6, merely with a view to having the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill consider a matter that I desire 
to bring to his attention overnight. The language reads: 

That during the continuance of the war in which the United States 


It should be read. We have never adopted 


is now engaged the President is authorized, if he finds it necessary for 
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the national defense and security, to direct that such traffic or such 
shipments of commodities as may be essential to the national defense 
and security shall have preference or priority in transportation— 

And so forth. Now, the ‘point that I wish to bring to the 
chairman’s attention is this, that neither in this substitute nor 
in the Senate bill is the President or any administrative officer 
given authority to determine in the first instance what com- 
modities are necessary for the national defense, and thus to 
have this priority of shipment; and the question that I would 
like to have the gentleman consider is whether the President 
should not be given express authority to make that finding in 
the first instance? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is what we thought we gave him 
when we said “ when he finds it necessary.” 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill does not so read, 

Mr. ADAMSON, I think it does. 

Mr. LENROOT. When he finds that ; 

Mr, ADAMSON. When he finds that it is “ necessary for the 
national defense and security, to direct that such traflic or such 
shipments of commodities as may be essential to the national 
defense and security 

Mr. LENROOT. Finds it necessary * * to direct 
that such traffic or such shipments of commodities as may be 
essential to the national defense and security ”—— 

Mr, ADAMSON. That is it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill does not say so. > 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think it does, and I think I am a pretty 
good grammarian myself 8 
11 97 5 LENROOT. Where does the gentleman find that in the 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will read it to you, and will give the 
proper accent in the right place: 

That during the continuance of the war in which the United States 
is now engaged the President is authorized, if he finds it necessary for 
the national defense and security, to direct that such trafic or such 


shipments of commodities as may be 
an 


essential to the national defense 
security shall have preference or priority in transportation, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; under that language he would be given 

that authority to make that kind of an order, that any com- 

modity that is necessary for the national defense shall have 

priority of shipment; but nowhere in the bill is he given the 

right to determine what commodities are necessary. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then, what I suppose the gentleman would 
like to insert, between lines 18 and 19, after the word “as,” 
at the end of line 18, would be the words “in his judgment“? 

Mr. LENROOT, Yes; something like that. I would like to 
have the gentleman consider that to-night. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Very well. Mr, Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 2356) to 
amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS— DIVERSION OF WATER, NIAGARA RIVER. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the completion of the pending bill House resolution 109, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits 
for the diversion of water from the Niagara River above the 
Falls, shall he taken up and considered. The law authorizing 
the permits for the diversion of a portion of this water has 
expired and the law authorizing permits for the diversion of 
the rest of it will expire Saturday night. All of the products 
made from the electrical energy generated by the use of this 
water are used in the manufacture of articles useful in the 
conduct of the war, All of the electrical power that can he 
obtained at Niagara Falls is needed. Heavy penalties attach 
to the use of water the permits for which expire Saturday and 
it is necessary that this resolution should become law during 
this week. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that as soon as this bill is out of the way the 
joint resolution regulating the use of the water of Niagara 
Falls shall be in order to be taken up. Is there objection?, 

There was no objection. 7 . 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday. next, following the reading of the Journal and the 
disposition of business that may be on the Speaker's table, and 
not to interfere with any conference reports or revenue bills, I 
be permitted to address the House for one hour on the subject of 
some of the by-products of prohibition. $ 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will make the suggestion that the 
gentleman had better change that until Tuesday. 

Mr. MEEKER. Very well; I will do that. 

The SPEAKER. Monday is unanimous-consent day and sus- 
pension day and motion-to-discharge committees day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I expect to-morrow or on Satur- 
day, if we can not get these bills through to-morrow, to ask 
unanimous consent to adjourn ever until Tuesday, and then 
from Tuesday until either Thursday or Friday. 

The SPEAKER. Well, that will be all right. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We want to be sure that the trading with the 
enemy bill has been finished before that. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. That is the way the request is 
put. It is not to interfere with conference reports or revenue 
bills or anything of that sort. 

Mr. MEEKER. For Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, do I under- 
stand that there is under consideration, on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of the minority and the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, some plan to adjourn over during next week and have no 
business transacted? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the food-control bill should be returned to 
the House, we would dispose of that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No other business besides that? 


besides that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The trading-with-the-enemy 
bill, of course? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say to the gentieman, with respect 
to that, a great many Members have already gone, or will go 
away, and I doubt whether we have a quorum in the city now. 
Members have gone with the idea that we will finish up every- 
thing that we desire to finish this week and that nothing will 
be done next week except wait for the food-control bill to be 
returned, and I doubt very much whether we could finish the 
trading-with-the-enemy bill next week under these circum- 
stances, 

Mr. ADAMSON. If Members have done that, they have done 
it in the teeth of the announcement of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, who plainly stated that that bill had to be 
considered before they entered into these agreements. 

The SPEAKER. What bill is the gentleman from Georgia 
talking about? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The trading-with-the-enemy bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Personally, I think we would be unable te 
take that up next week, unless we can get it in this week. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We expect to get it up to-morrow. I do 
not think there will be much more trouble about the pending 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, the gentleman from Georgia 
realizes that there is no quorum in the city. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not know whether there is a quorum 
in the city er not, but if nobody raises the point we can go 
ahead. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not know whether there is a quorum 
in the city or not, Let us go ahead to-morrow and try it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think there is a quorum here. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. I ask unanimous consent that next Tuesday, 
after the disposition of business on the Speaker's table and 
after the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] has finished 
his address I may have one hour to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that next Tuesday, after the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MEEKER] has finished his address, he shall be per- 
mitted to address the House for not to exceed one hour. Is 
there objection? i 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of second-class 
postage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of second-class postage. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


gan County, Calo.. congratulating it on be 
to meet its apportionment of the American Red 
of $100,000,000, and the further fact that the 
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scribed almost $5,000 more than the apportionment fixed to be 
raised in that county. 

The SPEAKER.,. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
full statement that the gentleman has made will accomplish the 
purpose, and I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


eet ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 29, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Aaron L. Abbey against the United States (H. Doc. No. 220); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 


mitting a communication of the Secretary of the Navy, submit- 
Mr. KITCHIN, I do not contemplate any other business ting an estimate of appropriation for rent of additional quarters 


for the Navy Department (H. Doc. No. 221) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, calling 
attention of Congress to the estimate of appropriation for an 
increase of force in the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
as set forth in Senate documents Nos. 14 and 38, and House 
document No, 2079 (H. Doc. No. 222); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged. from the consideration ef the bill (H. R. 5157) 
granting a pension to Ella S. Anderson, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


~ 
PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. ~ 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5264) fixing the 
status as naturalized citizens of enlisted men, commissioned 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 5265) granting cumulative 
leave o certain employees of the Govermnent who can not be 
granted leave on account of war conditions; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Br. Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 5266) to extend the frank- 
ing privilege to soldiers and sailors serving in the Army and 
Navy during the present war with Germany; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5267) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Wolf Creek Lumber 
Company fo construct a bridge across Tug River; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 5268) te make further provi- 
sion for the organization of native troops in the Philippine 
Islands ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 5269) to prevent 
the publication of inventions by the grant of patents that 
might be detrimental to the public safety or convey useful in- 
formation to the enemy, to stimulate invention and provide 
adequate protection to owners of patents, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
5270) to provide for civic mobilization in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 5271) authorizing appoint- 
ment of chaplains at large for the United States Army; to the 


A Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5272) 
to provide for chapels and recreation buildings at the several 
navy yards of the United States; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 111) authorizing 
and directing an investigation of the Oriental Esoterie Library 
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League of Washington, District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. > 

By Mr. HULBERT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 114) pro- 
viding for the creation of a commission on aerial navigation; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Joint resolution (H, J. Res. 115) request- 
ing the Secretary of State to open diplomatic negotiations with 
certain Governments with a view to obtaining their approval 
and sanction for action by the United States permitting the 
inclusion in the armed forces of the United States of such 
citizens of the countries of such Governments as are within 
the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHURCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 116) for the 
purpose of promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the re- 
sources and industries of the United States, for lessening the 
expenses of the war, and restoring the loss caused by the war 
by providing for the employment of a discovery or invention 
called the “ Garabed,” claiming to make possible the utilization 
of free energy; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 15) 
making rules for the government and regulation of the land 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5273) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Phillip Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5274) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Upham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5275) granting a pension to Margaret 
A. Guilliams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 5276) granting a pension to 
Ellen Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 5277) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Christian Boll; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5278) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam G. Fitzkee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5279) granting a pension to 
Cottington Bond; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5280) granting a pension to Henry Strat- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5281) granting a pension to T. H. Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 5282) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus O'Brian; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5283) granting a pension to John Preston; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5284) granting an increase of pension to 
William Pemington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 5285) granting a pension to 
Clarence A. Kuhn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 5286) granting a pension 
to Ella S. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry citizens 
of San Jose, Cal., favoring prohibition as a war measure and 
opposing tax on liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Cutler Jenkins, 
Utah State chairman, and members of the National Woman's 
Party, urging a speedy and favorable report on the national 
suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Association, of Selbyyille, Del., urging national prohibition 
as a food-conservation measure; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, $ 
By Mr. BRODBECK: Papers to accompany House bill 5278, 
to increase the pension of Adam G. Fitzkee; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petition of Woman's Missionary Society 
of Albertville district, Alabama, favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of National Association of Game 
and Fish Commissioners relative to the migratory-bird treaty ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Funeral Benefit Association of the United 
States, relative to death-benefit protection for those con- 
scripted ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, petition of New Jersey Press Association against 
special discriminatory war tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the New Jersey Committee on Public Safety, 
favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of National Association of 
Fisheries Commissioners in interest of the great water-food 
industries; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GLYNN: Petitions of Southern Methodist, West Side 
Methodist, Evangelical, and Baptist Churches, of Waterbury, 
Conn., favoring prohibition as a war measure and opposing 
war tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HARDY: Petition of sundry citizens of Texas, favor- 
ing prohibition as a war measure and opposing tax; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of the New England Water Works’ 
Association, of Boston, Mass., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. F 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Petition of the New Jersey Committee 
on Public Safety, favoring the daylight-saving plan; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the New Jersey State Board of Shell Fisher- 
ies, urging the regulation of the discharge of waste into both 
inland streams and tidal waters; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. LONERGAN : Memorial of 9,000 employees of the New 
Haven road, in engine, yard, and train service, in favor of the 
food bill, against further increasing postage on labor publica- 
tions, and against reduction in limitations of income-tax law; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of New England Water Works’ Association, 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of W. B. Roe and other citizens 
of the city of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, Fred J. Domard, secretary, of Allentown, Pa., urging 
exemption from military service of all those who have conscien- 
tious objections, and also urging no relaxation of the present 
restrictions on oriental immigration; to the Committee on Naut- 
uralization and Immigration. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Lynne C. Le Valley, chief pre- 
ceptor, and the members of the Pennsboro Premier Local Branch 
of the National Window Glass Workers’ Union, of Pennsboro, 
W. Va., urging the passage of the food-control bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of the Long Island Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church, favoring national abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Merchants’ Association and the Central 
Mercantile Association of New York City, favoring the deepen- 
ing of Hell Gate Channel; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, petition of the George H. Gibson Co., of New York City, 
protesting against increase in first-class postal rates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Dr. Alexander Lambert, of New York City, 
favoring abrogation of patents on salvarsan; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Also, petitions of J. M. Huber, of New York City, and Fred- 
erick Klooz, jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against increase 
in second-class postage rates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Memorial of sundry eitizens of the tenth 
district of Minnesota, favoring amending Federal estate tax 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of approximately 9,000 employees 
in engine; train, and yard service of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, favoring the passage of the Lever food- 
control bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the National Association of Fish- 
eries Commissioners, calling attention to the necessity of legis- 
lation regarding deposit of waste in streams; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. VOIGT: Petition of 359 farmers and others of Jeffer- 
son and Dodge Counties, Wis., calling attention to the great value 
of malt sprouts, brewers’ and distillers’ dried grains in milk 
production, and praying that consideration be given to this fact 
in the framing of legislation which may prevent their use; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of Rev. Walter W. Voight and citi- 
zens of Milton, N. Y., urging the enactment of a law to prokiLit 
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the use of foodstuffs in the production of intoxicating liquors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

Also, petition of Harry C. Madden and other citizens of King- 
ston, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINGO: Petition of Woman's Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South of Texarkana, district 
conference, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Fnwax, June 29, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, June 28, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. : 

ACCEPTANCE OF DECORATION (H. DOC. NO, 223). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit a report by the Secretary of State, accompanied by 
a copy of a note from the minister of Belgium at Washington 
expressing the wish of his Government that Mr. Brand Whit- 
lock, the American minister to Belgium, may be permitted to 
accept a decoration of the Grand Cordon of the Order of Leopold, 
which the King of the Belgians desires to confer as a recog- 
nition of the exceptional circumstances under which Mr. Whit- 
lock discharged his official duties in occupied Belgium and as 
a testimonial of the King’s gratitude to the whole American 
Nation. 

I ask the Congress to consider whether its permission should 
not be granted for the acceptance of the decoration by Mr. 
Whitlock, as conferred for “an exceptional, extraordinary, and 
meritorious act,” as set out by the Secretary of State. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WIE House, June 29, 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message and accompanying 
papers will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and printed. : 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. E 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there are a number of 
Senators prepared to go on this morning, and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum in order that all may have an opportunity 
to be here. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Harding McKellar Sherman 
Borah Hardwick cLean Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Hitchcock McNary Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Husting artin Smith, Mich. 
Calder ames Myers Smith, 8. C. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smoo 

Colt Johnson, S. Dak. New Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex Norris Thomas 
Cummins Jones, Wash Overman Thompson 
Curtis Kellogg Page Tillman 
Dillingham Kendrick Penrose Wadsworth 
Fernald Kenyon helan Warren 
Fletcher ing Pittman Weeks 
France Kirby Ransdell Williams 
Frelinghuysen Knox Reed Woleott 
Gallinger La Follette Saulsbury 

Gerry Lodge ` Shafroth 

Hale McCumber Sheppard > 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
GorF], on acount of illness. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. j 

Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ronixsox] is detained from the Senate by 
illness. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce that my col- 
league, the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues], is 
detained from the Senate by illness. à 

The VICE PRESIDENT. : Sixty-nine Senators have answ 


to the roll call. There is a quorum present. j 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in order to ascertain, 
if possible, the temper of the Senate with reference to the 
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disposition of the pending measure I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill and the amendments thereto be voted upon not 
later than 5 o'clock to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. BORAH. I object. I will state the reason. We have 
had a vast amount of general discussion on the bill, we have 
had practically no analysis of the different provisions, and, if 
we make a unanimous-consent agreement now to vote upon it, 
that will be the end of the attendance upon the discussion of 
the measure. I should be glad to see the bill voted upon to- 
morrow afternoon at 5 o’clock, but I do not want to consent 
to an understanding which will result in practically no con- 
sideration of the specific details of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I suppose we all 
realize the importance of having the legislation acted upon 
at as early a day as is possible, and yet I have no disposition 
to undertake to crowd the matter and close the debate, but I 
wanted to ascertain how the Senate felt about it. If there is 
a chance to fix a time to yote within the very near future I 
should like to have it done. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not want to delay the 
passage of the bill or a quick vote upon it, but there are some 
very important matters in it, on one of which I, myself, spoke 
yesterday, which I think will require further discussion. I 
know there will be a great deal of discussion about it, and I 
am not ready at this moment to agree that a vote should be 
taken to-morrow. I think the Senator had better consent 
to let it go over for a day or two. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will not insist upon it now. = 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that if the general debate continues to-day and the different 
items of the bill are discussed, as doubtless they will be, pos- 
sibly he might get consent to-morrow morning that at 5 o'clock 
the vote shall be taken. I think we ought to facilitate the 
passage of the bill as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will state to the Senator that one or 
two Senators have indicated to me a desire to address them- 
selves to the bill to-day; I do not know how many there may be; 
and my purpose in making the request was to ascertain if we 
could hasten the final disposition of the measure. It is possible, 
as the Seaator suggests, that by Monday or Tuesday we may be 
able to agree on a time when a vote may be had. 
oe believe the pending question is the motion to recommit the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to recommit the bill 
to the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On that I ask for a vote. 

Mr. REED. I ask that the question be stated to the Senate, 
and I ask for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill be 
recommitted to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I tender an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute to the prohibition section of the pending 
bill, which I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I now ask that the bill be read for 
the purpose of considering the amendments of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. I think in that way we can hasten 
the measure a little, taking up the amendments in their order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, pending that motion I 
desire to present to the Senate certain views with regard to 
the bill itself. I regret that in the haste to enact this legisla- 
tion the Senate has seen fit not to rerefer the bill to the 
committee. As I pointed out yesterday, there are two sections 
in it that no Member of this body can really believe are con- 
stitutional. I assume that the Senate rejected the motion to 
recommit because it believes that it can adequately and more 
speedily dispose of those questions on the floor of the Senate 
itself, and that since the bill has already had extended com- 
mittee consideration there was no need to send it back for 
further committee consideration. At any rate we will have 
to try that method of procedure when We reach these sections 
in their order. 

Mr. President, the bill as reported by the Senate committee 
is infinitely better, in my judgment, from every standpoint 
than it was when it came from the House of Representatives, 
and yet the room for improvement was so vast that I will not 
say that that is necessarily a very high compliment that I 
pay either the committee or the bill as reported by it. 

Mr. President, it may be contended here and elsewhere that 


the real necessity for this bill is a war necessity, but such in 


point of fact is not true; such in point of fact is not the case. 


No one of us need to be hesitant about avowing the truth 
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on this question. The real purpose of the bill, the real excuse 
for it, the real reason for it, in my judgment, is not a war 
necessity, even indirect or remote, but what Congress has 
come to believe is a necessity for relieving the consuming 
public, especially in our larger cities, from the constantly 
mounting and soaring cost of living. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. If that is the real object of the bill, it seems 
to me the Senator finds quite an obstacle in the way in the 
proviso upon page 7. This is a part of section 5, which might 
be termed the primal part. 


Sec. 5. That, from time to time, whenever the President shal! find 
it essential to license the importation, rta manufacture, storage, 
mining, or distribution of any necessaries, constituting a part of com- 
merce with foreign countries, or among the several States, including 
the several Territories and the District of Columbia, in order to carry 
into effect any of the purposes of this act, and shall by proclamation 
so announce, no person shall, after a date fixed in the proclamation 
engage in or carry on any such business specified therein, unless he shall 
secure and hold a license issued pursuant to this section. 

Then it goes on to say that— 

Whenever the President shall find that any storage charge, commis- 
sion, profit, er practice of any licensee is unjust, or unreasonable, or 
discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful, and shall order such licensee, 
within a reasonable time fixed in the order to discontinue the same, 
. — such order, which shall recite the facts found, is revoked or sus- 
pended— z 

The party shall be guilty of an offense. But the proviso reads: 


Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, 
cooperative associations of farmers or gardeners, Including eaa 


farme. or other person with re: o the products of any farm, 
8 , or cultiva by him, nor to any 


rden, or other land owned, tea: 
88 with respect to the retail business actually conducted by him, 
nor to any common carrier, nor shall anything in this section be con- 
strued to authorize the fixing or imposition of a duty or tax upon any 
article imported into or ye ee from the United States or any State, 
Territory, or the District Columbia, 


How are you going to relieve the cost of living to the con- 
sumers, the people who reside in th. cities and elsewhere, if 
you permit the producers of the country to make an unreason- 
able profit by charging an unreasonable price for their products, 
to indulge in unfair practices, and so forth? How is this going 
to help the ultimate consumer at all under those circumstances? 
Undoubtedly if the producers—and I am interested in the pro- 
ducers, because I represent them in a large measure, for we 
have very few manufacturers in our State—but, as a practical 
proposition, if the producers of the country are permitted to 
indulge in these practices, how are you going to relieve a man 
in the city? Now, I am not advocating including the farmer or 
producer, but I am seeking to test the wisdom of the bill as 
drawn and to find out, if I can, how the proponents of the bill 
hope to accomplish their objects. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the suggestions of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho are pertinent. I did not say that I thought 
this bill would really do that, but I said this bill was advocated 
for that reason. It gets its support in the public press for that 
reason principally and primarily, and such of the people as 
favor it believe it will do that. I am inclined to agre with the 
Senator from Idaho in his evident belief that the bill will not 
do as much as is claimed, Of course I can understand why the 
farmers of this country were exempted. I do not hesitate to 
say that it is my opinion that they were exempted from this 
bill for political reasons, and for selfish political reasons alone. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I was on the subcommittee 
which framed this bill, and I desire to suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia and to the Senator from Idaho, if the Senator 
from Georgia will allow me just here, that it is known, as I 
said yesterday afternoon on the floor of the Senate, that the 
farmers, the real producers of foodstuffs, scattered, as they are, 
all over the United States, and who are notoriously without 
resources, never fix the price on any staple farm product. The 
farmer never fixes the price of anything that he buys. It is the 
well-financed middleman who does that. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from South Carolina a 

uestion? 
~ Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. If it is impossible for the producers to fix 
prices, why was it necessary studiously to exempt them from the 
operation of this bill? ; 

Mr. of South Carolina. The idea was, as the Senator 


will see in different places in the bill, that certain sections of the 
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bill have granted the right to requisition, to take, in the discre- 
tion of the food controller, whoever he might be, wherever they 
were found, a certain aggregate of foodstuffs and to distribute 
them. It is necessary for a farmer in order to prosecute his busi- 
ness that he might under those terms have an aggregate amount 
of foodstuffs, more than sufficient for his own personal use, Which 
were raised upon his farm, and in the general run of bad creps and 
good crops it was considered he was entitled to a certain surplus. 
For that reason the committee thought, as a class, the farmer had 
no voice in the market anyway, that we should exempt him, and 
not leave him under the fear that the foodstuffs which he him- 
self made to use for himself would have to come under the gen- 
eral terms of this bill, when we were driving at getting hold of 
the men who neither sow nor reap, but who, through their vast 
accumulations of money, purchase at their own price and sell 
at their own price. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, section 5 of the bill not only 
covers the speculator, to whom the Senator is evidently refer- 
ring, the middleman, but it covers every business man in the 
United States in all this vast range of business interests. It 
will be a universal blanket if it is enforced, covering the entire 
business world practically except the producer and the retailer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, I am not interested 
right at this stage in that, though I may have something to say 
about it later on; but practically every other business of any 


size and importance is thoroughly organized with a minimum 


of those who control and a maximum of interests, while with 
the farmer exuctly the reverse is true. You have got a maxi- 
mum of those engaged specifically and directly in the business 
without any organization and practically without any resources 
or capital. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am speaking by the courtesy 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask why the railroads are also 
excepted? Will the Senator explain that to the Serate? The 
railroads are excepted in this bill. i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the Senator need not 
ask that question now, because we have already provided the 
machinery by which the railroads are to be regulated, which 
is known as the Interstate Commerce Commission, and we pre- 
sume that in these war times they will do their duty, as we are 
trying to do ours in framing this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, not only is the exemption 
for the farmer made in section 5, the license section, to which 
the Senator from Idaño [Mr. BoRAH} refers, but when it comes 
to the hoarding section the farmer is again exempted. It is 
made lawful for him, through associations, combinations, or in 
any other way to combine and conspire, if he wants to do so. 
and to put the necessaries of life as high as he pleaxes; and if 
he does it, the hand of the law can not be laid on him, although 
it could be laid on any other person in this Republic who did 
so. If that is wise legislation, I do not know how to frame 
wise legislation. I was taught in the old school to believe that 
the first and foremost principle of American polity was “ equal 
rights to all men and special privileges to none.” I helieve that 
the first and most defenseless victim of an abandonment of that 
policy and of a reversal of that principle will be the American 
farmer himself, because of his very incapacity to organize, to 


-which the Senator from South Carolina refers, because he can 


not beceme so highly organized that he will get his share in a 
grab game, if we are all going into a grab game, with everybody 
getting all the special privileges and all the special exemptions 
he can. For one, although I represent a great producing and a 
great agricultural State, I believe that the farmers ought to be 
neither above nor below the law. Equal and exact justice is all 
they ought to either desire or expect. For one, I would not give 
them more or less. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I raised this question for this 
reason: It has been said here many times, and need not be 
repeated, perhaps, that we all desire to do that which will help 
to win the war, as the phrase is; but the question is here, 
whether or not this bill will help to do that. It bas gone out 
to the world that the object and the purpose of this bill are to 
reduce the cost of living, to protect the great consuming public 
in the cities, and so forth; and I ask seriously, how are you 
going to accomplish that feat, how are you going to bring it 
about, if you leave the great basic understructure, the pro- 
ducers, with the absolute power to make their own charges, to 
hoard as they please, and to form such combinations as may 
enable them to control the situation? I am seeking enlighten- 


+ 
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ment—how are you going to reduce the cost of living? If you 
say by getting the speculator, well and good. I am agreeable to 
that, but we have already passed a bill covering tors. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
is undoubtedly right; and if there is any necessity upon this 
country either to require or to justify the passage of this bill, 
the exemption from its provisions of the producing classes is 
an inexcusable one, in my judgment. I do not believe that the 
producers themselves would really desire such a special privi- 
lege; but even if they did, I could not favor it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Georgia 
to what occurred yesterday. According to market reports, 
potatoes, as I understand, dropped about $4 a barrel. 

Mr. REED. They dropped from $12 to $4 a barrel.’ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. They dropped from $12 to $4 
a barrel—was that it? 

Mr. REED. In a few days’ time; yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, The Senator from Missouri 
calls attention to that. The point I want to make is this: 
Does any man here, human nature being what it is,. question 
that if the producers of potatoes had been able to prevent it, 
they would have allowed the product of their. soil to havo 
dropped in.that manner? 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, that is all right; that may 
be true; but the point is that by law we ought not to leave them 
to do it if they have the power to do it. If there is any neces- 
sity for this legislation, if there is any excuse for it, or if there 
is any justification for it—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Georgia 
will allow me merely to carry out my thought, I desire to say, 
therefore, as it is evident that the farmer had nothing to do 
with the high prices and nothing to do. with the drop in prices, 
it was wisdom on the part of the committee to try to put its 
hands upon those who did have to do with that very feature. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Georgia will permit me, I 
repeat, in another form what the Senator from South Oarolina 
said a moment ago; that is, with the farmer and the producer 


-in a position that he can not control prices, and so forth, all 


through this bill it is assumed that he can, and, therefore, he is 
exempted from the provisions of the proposed law. In my 
opinion, as broad as you make the exemption, the producers of 
this country can control prices; they can hoard their products; 
they can hold their products; and they can control prices 
against the market. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from. Gecrets 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to suggest another reason which justifies 
the committee’s action; and that is, that in the administration 
of any law of this character it must be left to minor officials who 
might take advantage of the small man; which is not really the 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, they might do that as to any- 
body else, and about anything else. The more Senators argue 
it the more the truth makes itself manifest. The point is, that 
when it looks like, speaking of this bill from the standpoint of 
its proponents, it is necessary to make certain sacrifices on the 
altar of our country, when it is presented for that reason and 
on that plea, the plea is immediately put up that there is one 
class that ought not to be required to make any sacrifice, and 
that class is the American farmer. I do not believe the Ameri- 
can farmer wishes any such selfish exemption. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgis 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from North Da- 
kota, 

Mr. GRONNA. Do I understand from the Senator from 
Georgia that he insists that the farmer should be licensed in 
order to carry on his farming operations? 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The Senator from Georgia insists that no- 
hody ought to be licensed; but that we have just as much right 
to license the farmer as we have any of the other business men, 
and just as much duty to do it. 

Mr. GRONNA. If I may ask the Senator another question; 
does the Senator believe that the provisions of this section will 


permit the farmer to do anything except to hold the grain pro- 
duced on his own farm? I call the Senator's attention to the 
language on page 7. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, let me call the Senator’s attention to 
the language on page 8. I am speaking now of section 6. The 
Senator from North Dakota must understand that, whereas it 
is proposed to make if unlawful for everybody else in the Re- 
public to hoard or to combine or to conspire to put up the price 
of the necessities of life, it is proposed by this bill to make it 
perfectly lawful for farmers to do as much of it as they please 
through associations or otherwise. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will further permit me, I un- 
dertake to say that there is no such provision in this bill, per- 
mitting any farmer or any association to buy and hoard. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Al right. 

Mr. GRONNA. The farmer is excepted from the penalties of 
this section for holding his own grain, and that is as far as this 
provision goes. 

Mr. BORAH. | Mr. President, with all due respect to my friend 
from North Dakota, the provision reads: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to ar farmer, gardener, 
cooperative associations of farmers or gardeners, including live-stock 
farmers. 

Nr. GRONNA. I suggest that the Senator read further. 

Mr. BORAH.. Very well. It proceeds: 


Or other person with respect to the products of Rae farm, garden, or 
other land owned, leased or cultivated By hi him. 


Mr. GRONNA. ‘Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. “Cultivated by him.“ That is, if there was an 
association consisting of 10,000 farmers, or an association cover- 
ing an entire State, it would include everything that was raised 
in that entire State. All this illustrates how essential that we 
ourselves study this bill and not take too much for granted. 
Now, if I had my way, I would simply deal with the food specu- 
lator, eliminate him, and then let the laws of supply and demand 
operate, as they will pat ae I doubt the wisdom of this 
licensing system. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not only that, but, if the Senator will 
permit me, he has quoted from the licensing section only. The 
farmers are exempted under the licensing section. Then we 
come along and we make—although, as I hope to be able to 
demonstrate to Senators, it is absolutely unnecessary to do so 
in view of the existing statutes—a new hoarding section, and 
in it we say—and I invite the especial attention of the Senator 
from North Dakota to that part of this provision, quoting from 
line 18, section 6, on page T— 

Sec. 6. That necessaries shall be deemed to be hoarded within the 
meaning of this act when either (a) held;. contracted for, or arranged 
for. by any manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or other dealer in a 
quantity in excess of the reasonable requirements of his business— 

That answers the point made by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] a moment ago— 
for use or sale by him for a reasonable time, or reasonably. required to 
furnish necessaries produced in surplus quantities seasonally throughout 
the period of scant or no production; or (b) withheld, whether by 
possession or under any ‘contract or arra: ent, from the market by 

any. person for the purpose of unreasonably “increasing o ishing 
‘the price: Provided, however, That any accumulating or withholding 
by any farmer, gardener, cooperative associations of farmers or gar- 
deners, including live-stock farmers, or any other person, of the 
products of any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, or culti- 
vated by him shall not be deemed to be hoarding within the meaning 
of this act. 

In other words, although we are saying—and I am willing to 
go as far as any Senator on either side of the Chamber will go 
in saying it—that we want to crucify the malefactor who specu- 
lates in the price of the necessaries of the American people at 
this time, that we want to hang him or burn him, yet if that 
malefactor is a farmer, or even an association representing mil- 
lions of farmers and covering practically the entire productive 
capacity of the country, it is all right, just, and reasonable. 
What in the poor, despised. middleman,’ who, after all, is an 
American citizen, with the same fundamental rights and liber- 
ties as either the producer or the consumer, and who, to some 
extent at least, is a consumer, although he may not be a pro- 
ducer—we say that what is made a crime, a capital offense, 
a hanging crime in the one shall not be a crime at all in the 
other, but something which is not only permitted but invited 
by the law itself. Why the distinction? What is the difference? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I am afraid that this bill is 
going to be disappointing in its results. However, I shall sup- 
port it; but in legislating upon this question, or on any other 
question, we must draw information from the experience of 
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mankind. Now, it is a well-known fact that the agriculturists' United States, every business man who is conducting legitimate 
of this country for over a hundred years, notwithstanding the business 5 
efforts they have made, have never succeeded in controlling the |. Mr. HARDWICK. Except the farmer. 


market by combination. They have produ their goods and 
sold them in a market controlled by the inexorable law of sup- 
ply and demand. As was suggested by the able Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] a moment ago, if we do not protect the 
farmer against the little fellow who may be called upon to exe- 
cute this law, there is a likelihood of a restraining hand being 
put upon him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a minute, if the Senator please. 
That same thing is true about every other American business 
that is subjected to this law. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. As a matter of fact, if we are to judge 
the future by the past, we have nothing whatever to fear from 
the farmer doing that of which the Senator is apprehensive. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no; not that at all. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may carry on my own argument 
for just a moment. I do not want to be misunderstood. I do 
not want to do this to the American farmer. I am opposed to 
this bill, but if I were for it I would have the courage of my 
eonvictions. If I were for it I would go honestly to the posi- 
tion where it leads. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment? “ 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I expect to vote for this bill, but I am not 
going to vote for it because I am afraid of anybody. I am not 
going to vote for it because I think it is popular, nor would I 
be deterred from voting for it if it were unpopular. I am going 
to vote for it because I hope that by the organization which 
Mr. Hoover expects to be able to effect, by voluntary coopera- 
tion among the housewives and the people of this country gen- 
erally, together with the power that is given therein, to destroy 
or exterminate the speculator, the men who form combinations 
for the purpose of enhancing the value of the necessaries of 
life. It is my deliberate judgment that the prevention of specu- 
lation is the chief merit of the measure. 

As I said a moment ago, I have no doubt but that the bill is 
going to be disappointing to its friends, the people who con- 
eeived it; but I am willing to give it the benefit of the doubt 
and try it on, since the provision has been inserted which ex- 
empts the farmer and his products from the control of the food 
administrator. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senators who have taken an adverse view 
of the suggestions which have been made by the Senator from 
Georgia and myself with reference to this matter seem to be 
under the impression that we are desirous of incorporating the 
farmer under the license clause. I am not in favor of it, 
largely for the reasons which have been stated; but what I 
want to know is, how you are going to control the ultimate 
price to the consumer if you leave the power to combine upon 
the part of the producers. You say they can not do the thing 
which we claim they may do; but you have not only exempted 
the farmer individually but you have exempted all combina- 
tions and associations of farmers. Now, it is useless to say 
that if you exempt these combinations and associations, which 
may include bundreds of thousands of people, they can not do 
precisely what it is thought ought not to be done; and that is 
to hoard, control, and hold their products until such time as the 
market suits them. ‘ 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Judging the future by the past, they can 
not do it. They have tried. I have known them to try to com- 
bine in order to raise the price of cotton; I have known them 
to try to combine in order to raise the price of wheat, corn, 
and other agricultural products; and I have never yet known 
them to succeed. In all matters of legislation I submit that it 
is unwise to ignore the experiences of the past. Time and trial 
have demonstrated that there is an utter lack of cohesiveness 
among the farmers in the matter of cooperation for self-pro- 
tection. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask one more question, then, in order 
to state precisely the position which I occupy? 

~ Mr. HARDWICK. Les. 
Mr. BORAH. I had supposed when we started on this Iegis- 


lation that we were after just one individual, and that was the 
one who might, under a popular phrase, be called the specu- 
lator—the man who produces nothing, but simply deals in some 
one else’s product. But we have gone beyond that. We have 
included under this bill every legitimate business man in the 


Mr. BORAH. Well, except the farmer. We have not undere 
taken to deal merely with the man who is speculating in these 
products, but we say that every man, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf, may be put under a 
license system and his entire business supervised and controlled 
and regulated by some individual. i 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Idaho that not only those who are engaged in interstate 
commerce but those who confessedly are engaged only in intra- 
state commerce are placed under the supervision of the instru- 
mentalities of this bill? P 

Mr. BORAH. .Precisely. Just a moment, and then I will 
surrender the floor to the Senator from Georgia. But, Mr. 
President, as I view section 6, with which we are dealing, in 
the first place it will have a very discouraging effect upon busi- 
ness throughout the country as a whole. If you were dealing 
with this particular class of people with whom we started out 
to deal, it would be a different question; but when you spread 
out over the entire country the power to introduce the license 
system and say to the business people of the United States, 
“We will put you in a strait-jacket overnight; we will bring 
you under the absolute and complete control of bureaucracy 
in 24 hours,” you are discouraging and demoralizing the busi- 
ness of the United States, 


One reason why we exempted the farmer, as said by the able 


Senator from Iowa, was because we did not want to discourage 
production; because it would have a demoralizing effect upon 
the producer. I ask you, in this great emergency, if distribu- 
tion is not quite as important as production? Thousands and 
thousands of bushels of grain rot for reasons that are connected 
with unsatisfactory methods of distribution; and if you are 


going to spread this power over the entire business world, and 


undertake to put them in a strait-jacket overnight, you are 
going to demoralize and discourage that part of the business 
world whose activities and initiative are necessary in this great 
war. 

So, I say, Mr. President, that my objection is not because the 
farmer is left out. It is because, in my judgment, the whole 
system is wrong; and the very reason why you left him out is 
the reason why you ought to leave out the legitimate business 
man everywhere. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Would it interrupt the Senator from Georgia for 
me to make a suggestion with regard to what I think is a defect 
in the bill, along the line suggested by the Senator from Idaho, 
namely, that there is no adequate safeguard in the administra- 
tion of the bill to protect the business man against the tyranny 
of a petty official? I think that ought to be safeguarded in 
this bill before it is finally acted on. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, Mr. President, the trouble is that 
you can not doit. You never can do that when you embark on 
this kind of legislation. Of course, if you could do that, it 
would not be quite so bad. If you are going to confer all of 
these powers on the President you have got to let him have 
subordinates to exercise them. You can not escape that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
just for one thought in that connection? I submit to the Sena-. 
tor that there is no danger of hoarding by the farmers of the 
country, for the very reason that the farmers are in violent 


eompetition with each other, not only in the communities where 


the products are produced but throughout the whole country. 
They are in competition all the while with each other, and you 
ean not avoid that situation. There is no possibility for them 
to get together so as to stifle competition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true about a great many other 
business men who are included in this bill. I think the Senator 
is right about that; but if that is so why do you have to have 
these exemptions? What do you need them for? What do 
you want with them? Why do you write them into this bill? 
If they can not do it anyhow, why permit them to do it? If 
they can not accomplish it, why authorize them to accom- 
plish it? 

Ah, gentlemen, we are playing with words. We did not put 
the farmer in this bill, and we exempted him, in my honest 
opinon, because we dared not face him at the polls if we 
did 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. -Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I will not yield just now. I beg 
the Senator’s pardon, That is why he is not in this bill; and 
in my judgment, Mr. President, the propaganda behind this bill 
is the most disingenuous and insincere that ever supported a 
bill urged in Congress in my recollection. This bill is urged as 
a wur, measure. We know that the principal reasons for its 
enactment are reasons almost entirely disconnected and almost 
wholly unrelated to the war Yet it is urged as a matter where 
everybody is required to submit to control and to make saeri- 
fices for the benefit of a great country, and at the same time we 
exempt from the sacrifices the very greatest class of our citi- 
zens, among the most patriotic of all of our people—the Ameri- 
can farmers, 

Mr. President, I am opposed to it. 1 am opposed to it on 
principle. I am opposed to it because I believe the Constitu- 
tion of the United States still lives. I am opposed to it because 
I am opposed to converting this American Republic, founded by 
Washington and by Jefferson and dedicated to individual lib- 
erty, into a great machine of state socialism. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. For a question; yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator knows I have great respect for 
his opinion, and his judgment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator if he does not be- 
lieve that under section 8 the President of the United States has 
the right to requisition and commandeer grain or any com- 
modity that a farmer may have on his farm? He may go into a 
farmer’s granary and take every bushel, and he ought to have 
that authority. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Yes; to supply the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. GRONNA. To supply the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And let me say to the Senator, since he 
has invited my opinion, that if it were simply desired that 
the President should have that power only, you would never 
have had this bill pressed. You do not need this legislation 
to give him the power to commandeer whatever he needs for the 
Army and the Navy. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that I do not undertake to speak for the membership of the 
committee, but I believe that the members of the Agricultural 
Committee had this thing in mind—that if a farmer had a few 
bushels of grain more than he needed for his family and for seed, 
he should not be penalized because he did not immediately offer 
it on the market. Now, if the language used by the committee 
is not sufficient to cover that, I am sure the committee will have 
no objection to changing it. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Why do you put in “ cooperative associa- 
tions” then? 
Mr. GRONNA. I will tell the Senator why. That applies 


only to a single association. The Senator knows that in fhe 
western country there are many places where farming is being 
done by corporations; but you can not form an association for 
the purpose of buying and hoarding under the provisions of this 
section, This particular corporation, or any particular associa- 
tion, will have the same opportunity that an individual farmer 
will have; and that is as far as the language of this bill goes, 

Mr. HARDWICK. The trouble about that is that the lan- 
guage means more than that, I believe, with all deference to the 
Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. If it does mean more, I, for one, shall be very 
glad to agree to an amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It means elevator companies, as suggested 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock l. It means the 
Farmers’ Cooperative and Educational Union in our country, 
the biggest institution of its kind, I reckon, in the whole 
Republic. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say that it was not the intention of 
the committee to include any elevators. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You will have to moderate your language 
a little, I think, unless you let all these people out, unless that 
is what you intended to do; but I am not after getting them in. 
I am opposed to putting anybody in. I am opposed to putting 
the American farmer in and I am opposed to putting the Ameri- 
can business man in until there is some stronger demonstration 
of a real necessity for it, based on the real exigencies of the 
war, 

In other words, while we are in war, and while I am willing 
to do everything in my power to promote the success of our 
country in that war, I do not want that situation to be made 
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the pretext. for demanding and obtaining unusual, large, and 
unnecessary executive powers; and for that reason I am opposed 
to the whole proposition presented in and by this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will. 

Mr. BORAH. It is on a subject that the Senator discussed 
yesterday. In the opinion of the Senator, why is section 4 en- 
tirely disregardful of the difference between interstate and intra- 
state commerce, while section 5 specifically provides.that it shall 
not apply except to interstate commerce? 

Both section 4 and section 5 are dealing with the same sub- 
ject matter. That is, they are accomplishing different purposes, 
apparently, but they are dealing with the same subject matter. 
One of them entirely disregards the question of interstate and 
intrastate commerce, while the other very carefully protects 
itself in that respect. Now, if it is necessary in section 5, is 
there any reason why it is not also necessary in section 4? 

Mr. HARDWICK. None in the world, except that I suppose 
the committee had some compunctions about violating the Con- 
stitution of the United States in every section of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There was a difference of opinion 
amongst the Senators in the committee, and I suppose I shall be 
violating no secrecy when I say that the entire measure is a 
compromise. I believe that it was not necessary to insert in 
section 5 anything about interstate commerce. I think the bill 
could have dealt with it as an individual subject without re- 
ferring to the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, 
but could have gone right down into the States and touched all 
of these articles and commodities under the war power. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator, then, if the bill would 
not appear in better form if section 5 were made to conform to 
section 4, or section 4 te section 5, one or the other? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to see section 5 
conform to section 4. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to say to the Senator from Idaho that I 
have intended to raise that question in an amendment which I 
hold in my hand. I think he is entirely right. The commerce 
clause ought te be in both sections or in neither. My own judg- 
ment is that it ought to be in both sections, and that would 
enable certain Senators to vote for the bill who favor the objects 
and purposes of the bill, but who are otherwise precluded by the 
conviction that it is unconstitutional, and, of course, they can 
not compromise with their convictions on that point. But if 
the commerce clause were invoked, and section 4 made to rest 
on that clause of the Constitution, that would eliminate any 
doubt as to its constitutionality, and I do not believe it would 
impair the efficiency of the legislation. 

With the consent of the Senator from Georgia, I should like 
to have the amendment which I intend to propose read at this 
point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. GORE. I will say that there would have to be other 
amendments made to the section, because the mere manufacture 
of articles for interstate commerce could not be subjected to the 
commerce clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in the 
chair). The amendment will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Secretary. The amendment proposed is as follows: On 
page 4, line 24, change the period to a colon and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That the foregoing acts, activities, and transactions which 
are hereby “forbidden shall be construed to relate to such necessaries as 


constitute a part of commerce with foreign countries or among the 
several States and Territories, including the District of Columbia. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, this legislation, as I said 
just now, rests, so far as the popular support that is behind it 
is concerned, on the proposal, on the idea, on the belief that it 
is a remedy for the high cost of living. I think I can demon- 
strate before I conclude this argument that if we enact this 
bill the probability is—and no man can do more than prophesy 
on this point—that we will jump out of the frying pan into the 
fire, and that instead of its having a tendency to lower prices to 
the consumers, particularly in our great cities, it will be very 
fortunate indeed if this bill does not raise prices to those very 

le. 
es REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator leaves the point under dis- 
cussion a few minutes ngo—the claim that there is danger to 
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the country because the farmer is exempted from certain pro- 
visions of this bill—I desire to call attention to the fact that 
for all practical purposes, as we understand the intention of 
those who are to operate this bill, the effect will be that the 
farmer will be deprived of his world market, compelled to sell 
his goods in a restricted and controlled market, the purpose of 
the control being to keep the prices down, and that he will be 
compelled to buy everything he uses from those who enjoy a 
world market, and hence he will have to bid in competition 
with the world. In other words, the farmer must sell his 
wheat in a market which is controlled, and he is to be denied 
a world market in which to sell that wheat. But he is to be 
compelled to buy his steel from a concern that sells its steel 
throughout the world and consequently gets the high world 
price. What is true of steel is true of every article made from 
it, It is true of shoes. It will be true of clothing. It will 
be true substantially of all the farmer purchases. So the 
net effect of this bill, instead of being to give the farmer an 
advantage, is to place the farmer in a position where he is 
compelled to sell in a restricted and controlled market and to 
buy in a market where prices have been boosted by world 
conditions; and if it is to be enforced in that way it will mean 
the robbery and impoverishment of the farmers of the United 
- States, and that will result again in the farmer’s discourage- 
ment and in a failure to produce as much as he otherwise 
would, and in high prices then being visited upon the consumers 
of this city. So I think that while the Senator may be right 
from a legal standpoint, practically the whole danger of the bill 
is on the other side. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Wr. President, I said just now the argu- 
ment for this bill rested, in the belief of some people and on the 
hope of many people, that it might prove somewhat of a 
remedy for the present distressingly high prices that prevail 
throughout the country. The people generally have been 
taught to believe that the bill is a proposal to make a criminal 
out of the food speculator, the food manipulator, the wicked 
man who traffics in the necessities of the people, and who 
monopolizes and hoards the food products. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] referred on 
yesterday to a letter written some time ago by the President of 
the United States to a Representative from Missouri—I think 
Representative Bortanp—in which the President said that cer- 
tain disservice had been rendered this bill and this cause by 
people calling it a food-control bill, whereas the real purpose 
and motive of the bill was to get the control of the food out of 
the food speculator’s lands. That was the substance of the 
President's letter, and it was a pretty clear statement of the 
basis upon which this appeal to the public to support this 
measure rests. 

Mr. President, with zl deference to the President of the 
United States, I take as sharp issue as language can make with 
him upon the accuracy and truth of that statement. Such is 
not the case in my judgment and in my opinion. I can prove 
it by statutes that we have already enacted. I can prove it by 
bills that are pending between the two Houses, the delay in the 
consideration of one of which has partially been occasioned, in 
my judgment, by Executive or administrative influence at least. 

Is the punishment of the food speculator the major purpose 
of this bill? No intelligent man who reads its provisions can 
so plead. ‘The real purpose, the real object of this bill, and 
certainly its real effect, will be to constitute 2 vast dictatorship 
over American business everywhere. I can not believe that the 
men who advocate and urge it are ignorant of what the effect 
of it is bound to be. No business in this country, great or 
small, agriculture, mining, manufacturing, or anything else, can, 
after the President's name 's signed to this bill, if the two 
Houses of Congress approve it, iive except by Executive favor, 
can exist except under a license issued by the President of the 
United States, who can contrel the conduct of every business in 
this country and prescribe the terms upon which it may exist 
and continue to exist. That is what the bill is, and that is what 
the issue is. 

I assert without fear of successful contradiction that not 
since the days of Tiberius Cæsar was any such power ever 
given to a dictator, much less to the President of a supposedly 
free people. 

Now, let us see. Is the food speculator, the food manipulator, 
the only “ varmint” we have in this bill? If so, you need not 
worry any further about it; there is no need to keep the Senate 
here during this sultry weather to consider it; there is no 
need to delay in giving the people that speedy relief they are 
entitled to from the food speculator and the food manipulator. 

Why do I say so? Is the Sherman antitrust law still in 
force or is that, too, gone with the Constitution? Is that a 
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peace measure or does it operate with equal vigor in time of 
war as in time of peace? The Sherman antitrust measure 
Provides: 

SECTION 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or wi foreign. nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. Every 

rson who shall m. any such contract or engage in any such com- 

ination or conspiracy, shall be deemed. guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $4,000, or 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, 
or combine or conspire with any otber person or persons, to monopolize 
any part of the trade or commerce among the. several States, or with 
foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
viction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce in any Territory of the 
United States or of the District of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or 
commerce between any such Territory and another, or between any such 
Territory or Territories and any State or States or the District of 
Columbia, or with foreign nations, or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or States or foreign nations, is hereby declared illegal. 
Every person who shall make any such contract or engage in any such 
combination or 823 shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not 35 
85,000, or by im risonment not ex ing one year, or by both sal 
punishments, in the discretion of the court. 


Ts that still the law of the land? Are not these food manipu- 
lators guilty of combinations in restraint of trade? Why can 
they not be prosecuted? What have we an administration for? 
Why have we the Attorney General of the United States? What 
we need is not more law, but some enforcement of the laws we 
already have. 


Now, again from the Clayton antitrust law. We have passed 
statutes enough on this question to exhaust the power of the 
Government on this subject already. I read from the Clayton 
antitrust law: 


Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in com- 
merce, in the course of such commerce, either directly or indirectly, 
to discriminate in price between different purchasers of commodities, 
which commodities are sold for use, consumption, or resale within 
the United States or any Territory thereof or the District of Columbia 
or any insular possession or other place under the jurisdiction of the 
Unit States, where the effect of such discrimination may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce, 


Again, and I will not stop to read it, although I expect to 
put it in the Recor», from the act creating the so-called Federal 
Trade Commission, piling authority upon top of authority to 
prosecute, to stop, to exterminate monopoly in all forms of com- 
nace between the several States and Territories of the United 

tates: à 


The commission is hereby empowered and directed to prevent per- 
sons, partnerships, or corporations, except banks, and common carriers 
subject to the acts to regulate commerce, from using unfair methods 
of competition in commerce. 

Whenever the commission shall have reason to believe that any such 
person, partnership, or corporation has been or is using any unfair 
method of competition in commerce, and if it shall appear to the com- 
mission that a proceeding by it in respect thereof would be to the 
interest of the public, it shall issue and serve upon such person, 
partnership, or corporation a complain’ stating its charges in that 
respect, and containing a notice of a hearing upon a day and at a 
piace therein fixed at least 30 days after the service of said complaint. 

he person, partnership, or corporation so complained of shall have 
the right to appear at the place and time so fixed and show cause 
why an order should not be entered by the commission requiring such 
person, partnership, or corporation to cease and desist from the viola- 
tion of the law so cha said complaint. Any person, partnership, 
or corporation may make application, and upon good cause shown may 
be allowed by the commission, to intervene and appear in said pro- 
ceeding by counsel or in person. The testimon n any such pro- 
ceeding shall be reduced to writing and filed in the office of the com- 
mission. If upon such hearing the commission shall be of the opinion 
that the method of competition in question is prohibited by this act. 
it shall make a report in writing in which it shall state its findings as 
to the facts, and shall issue and cause to be served on such person, 
partnership, or corporation an order requiring such person, partner- 
ship, or corporation to cease and desist from using such method of com- 

tition. ntil a transcript of the record in such hearing shall have 
een filed in a circuit court of appeals of the United States, as herein- 
after provided, the commission may at any time, upon such notice and 
in such manner as it shall deem proper, modify or set aside, in wholo 
or = part, any report or any order made or issued by it under this 
section. 


So I say if it is law they want to deal with the food specula- 
tor, with the food manipulator, if that is the reason, and it is 
the reason why they appeal for public support of this bill for 
that reason, then they have all the law they need, in triple 
measure, and what we really need is-some enforcement of the 
law, rather than an agitation for another law that is entirely 
unnecessary, and the purpose and effect of which is vastly dif- 
ferent from that, and vastly more dangerous than that. 

That, of course, is all right. I will go just as far as anybody 
in this Chamber in an effort to exhaust the constitutional power 
of Congress in dealing with these food speculators. I yield in 
zeal to no man on that question; we have already done it; and 


and, on con- 
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not only that but in the so-called food- survey bill, which passed 
this body I believe on the first day of the present month, we in- 
cluded a section which strained to the breaking point the power 
of Congress over interstate commerce in order to confer in ex- 
press words the power upon the Government to prosecute and 
convict these criminal food manipulators. -What happened to 
the bill? It went to the other body with section 8 in it. Sec- 
tion 10 is an ample cure for every complaint that ean be made 
that legislation is desirable and necessary in specific terms, be- 
sides the general terms of the three laws I have cited, which 
of course covers it. Section 10, I say, fully accomplishing that 
object, the bill went to the House of Representatives and the men 
there charged with the duty of bringing the matter to a proper 
parliamentary status have absolutely failed; and I am informed, 
although I state it only as a matter of hearsay, that they refused 
to even have conferees appointed unless something has been done 
in the last few days. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. f A 

Mr. KENYON. In order that we may keep the record clear, 
the Senntor realizes that it was four weeks to-morrow since the 
Senate passed that bill. I should like to ask the Senator if in 
his Jong legislative experience he has ever known a bill where a 
conference was requested and held up as that bill has been? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; and I will tell you what else I know. 
I am calling no names, and I am not going to do so, but I 
know men high in administration circles urged that that bill be 
not sent to conference by the other body on the belief and for 
the reason that, in their opinion, there might be very serious 
doubt whether there would be any excuse for the passage of 
this bill, if that bill were passed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state briefly. what the 
provisions of section 10 were? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have it here somewhere, and I am go- 
ing to read it. I was not enthusiastic over it at the time of its 
passage and I am not yet, because I think it went further than 
the power of Congress goes over interstate commerce, but the 
Senate put it there. I did not object to it, because I saw this 
situation developing. I think the precise issue was not made 
upon it, but I thought it exceeded the power of Congress as to 
farm products and food necessities even before they enter into 
interstate commerce and before the power of Congress over it 
began. But at the very proper snggestion of the Senator from 
Nebraska in this connection, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country to the exact provisions of section 10: 

Sec. 10. That any person carrying on or employed in commerce 
among the several States or with foreign nations or with or in the 
Territories or other possessions of the United States in any article 
suitable for human food, fuel, or other necessaries of life, who, either 
in his Individual capacity or as an officer, agent, or employee of a 
co ration, or member of a partnership, carrying on or employed in 
such trade, sball store, acquire, or hold, or who shall y or make 
away with any such article for the purpose of limiting the supply 
thereof to the public or affecting the market price thereof in such com- 
merce, whether temporarily or otherwise, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and be punished by imprisonment in the peniten ‘or not 
less than six months nor more than three years: Provided, “any 
storing or holding be any farmer, gardener, or other of the 

roducts of any farm, garden, or other land cultivated by him, shall not 
Be deemed to be a storing or holding within the meaning of this act. 

I take issue squarely with the President’s statement that the 
object of this legislation is “not to control the food of the 
country but to wrest the control of the food of the country from 
the food speculator.” I take issue with him on the strength 
of the Sherman law, the provisions of which are bread enough 
to cover any prosecution that can be brought under this bill 
after we pass it. 1 take issue with him on the strength of the 
provisions of the Clayton antitrust law, that amplifies and em- 
phasizes and if possible extends by specific terms the Sherman 
antitrust law. I take issue with him on the strength of the 
act creating the Federal Trade Commission where there is still 
further amplification and still further specification. I take issue 
with him on the strength of section 10 of the bill, which I have 
just read, which has been pending in the House of Representa- 
tives since the first day of this month of June, 1917, absolutely 
unacted upon, with the gentlemen who act for the administra- 
tion in that body refusing and failing to even call it up in order 
to get a conference with this body on the subject of our amend- 
ments, thereby treating this body with a disregard for its rights 
and a lack of consideration that we are hardly entitled to expect 
at the hands of our legislative associates in that body. 

If the food speculator and the food manipulator is the man the 
President is after I will strike hands with him. and my first 
request to him as a practical and experienced legislator would 
be to have him help us get our friends over there get this 
bill in conference, at least, so that the differences between the 
two Houses may be thrashed out and adjusted in conference, 


and we may have another law expressly directed at the food 
dictator or manipulator and help wrest the control of the 
Nation’s food from his hands. 

I am coming next to a brief discussion of the power of Con- 
gress, to say nothing for the moment of the policy, to enact 
legislation of this character. Some of the things which I in- 
tended to say to-day will not be said by me, because in my re- 
marks on yesterday I outlined some of my views with reference 
to the legal questions. 

Article I, section 8, clause 3, of the Constitution confers upon 
Congress the power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with the Indian tribes.” ' So 
far as this legislation is a regulation of commerce among the 
several States, it is, in my opinion, lawful and constitutional, 
whatever any Senator may think of its policy. à 

There are, however, certain other powers in the Constitution 
to which constant reference is made in these days as an excuse 
and a warrant for almost everything on this earth that can be 
suggested, from birth control to cremation. As to the so-called 
war powers, Article I, section 8, clause 11, provides that 

The C shall have to decl A 
and reprisal, and make 9 a a aT 3 

Article I, section 8, clause 12, provides that 


The Congress shall have power to raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to t use shall be for a longer term than two 
years. 


Article I, section 8, clause 13, provides that— 
The Congress shall have power to provide and maintain a Navy. 
Article I, section 8, clause 14, provides that— 


The Congress shall have power to make rules for the vernment and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. = 


The same article in section 15 provides that— 


The Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. ` 

The same article and. section in the next clause—clause 16— 
provides that— 

The Co shall have 
and disciplining the militia T Gen a 
may be hese ar in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States, respec me: the LA ane mage of the officers and the authority of 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress, 

Those are the specific grants embracing and constituting in 
the aggregate the war power. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just one moment, if the Senator please, 
and then I will yield to him. Article I, section 8, clause 18, 
prevides that— $ 

The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shalt be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers 
and all other wers vested y this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States or in any department or oficer thereof. 

That is the power so generally and so universaily relied upon 
by the proponents and advocates of all such radical propositions 
as the one now before this body. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, under the clause of the Con- 
stitution providing that Congress shall have power to raise 
and support an Army and to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers,” would there be any limitation upon the power of Con- 
gress to go into the States to secure the things necessary to 
support the Army? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Idaho has anticipated 
the exact question that I wished next to discuss. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. The Senator says I have merely 
anticipated his argument, and so E will wait. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President. as just suggested by the 
Senator from Idaho, there is not the slightest doubt that- under 
the two powers to provide for and support an army and to make 
all the laws which are necessary to carry the foregoing provi- ` 
sions into effect Congress can go iuto any State, into any com- 
munity, or the President could do so, and command ang there 
requisition—of course, paying for it under other provisions and 
requirements of the Constitution—anything on earth that might 
be produced, grown, or manufactured in that State or in any 
other State or in any other community in this Union, to support 
and maintain the Army and Navy of the United States, without 
regard to whether it were a part of the interstate commerce or 
not; without regard to anything else on this earth, except that 
the Army or the Navy needed it for the publie use and for the 
common defense. I haye no doubt that the powers conferred 
in the Constitution upon our Government in that particular and 
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in that respect are as broad and as adequate as any such powers 
ever conferred upon any government in the history of all time. 

Mr. KING. And the Government can exercise the power of 
requisition in times of peace as well as.in times of war. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; the Senator is right. That is not 
necessarily a war power. “In order to support the Army or the 
Navy“ the Government could do those very things in peace as 
well as in war. ; 

Mr. KING. In the exercise of its sovereignty. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Yes; in times of peace as well as in 
times of war. There are some sections of this bill which I find 
no difficulty in supporting, because they are placed squarely 
on that proposition, and are really and truly but little more 
than that proposition fairly carried out; but because we have 
that power—because we have that broad and ample power— 
which is inherent in sovereignty, and necessarily inherent in all 
sovereignty, there is no reason whatever that we should at- 
tempt to prostitute it by a use of it that never was contem- 
plated by the framers of the Constitution, and by an application 
sof it that is wholly, or almost wholly, unrelated to the war or 
its prosecution, to the support of the Army or the Navy, or of 
anything reasonably connected with either or any of those 
objects. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, would the Senator, then, con- 
clude that section 4, as it_is written in the bill, is constitu- 
tional? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I shall answer the question of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho in a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). The absence of a quorum has been suggested. The 
Secretary will call tne roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Harding. 


Sheppard 
Hardwick 


Shields 


Jones, N. Mex. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 


Kin 
Lewis 
Lod 
Gronna McKellar Saulsbury 

Hale McLean Shafroth 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] presents an inquiry as to whether or not section 
4 might be upheld on the ground that it is an exercise of the 
war power, or the war powers, of Congress to which I have just 
made some reference. The trouble about it is that by its very 
language, by its express words, considered in connection with 
section 1, the preamble, as it were, of this bill, which states the 
objects and purposes of this bill, it is not confined to supplying 
the Army and Navy. This bill is proposed to be enacted not 
only because, as stated in the first section— 


It is essential to the national security and defense, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, and for the support and maintenance of the 
Army and Navy— 

But also— S 
to assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution and to facill- 
tate the movement of foods, Feeds and containers therefor, fuel, includ- 
ing petroleum and its 8 steel and iron and thelr products, co; 

r and its products, hemp, jute, and sisal and their products, lead. 

imber, lumber, farm implements and machinery, and fertilizers, here- 
after in this act called necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, 
scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, injurious speculation, or manipula- 
tions affecting such supply, distribution, and movement; and to estab- 
lish and maintain governmental control of such necessaries during the 
war. 


If tle purposes and objects of this bill were confined expressly 
-to providing for the support and maintenance of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and its provisions went no further 
than a reasonable and adequate and proper measure to accom- 
plish thut great purpose, undoubtedly section 4 and every other 
section would be constitutional, no matter what it contained, 
unless it were in conflict with some other express provision of 
the Constitution on some other subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, while section 4 does not in ex- 
press terms confine its effect to the supporting of the Army and 
the Navy, yet may it not be said that the entire subject matter 
is one which is necessary to deal with in order to support the 
Army and the Navy? In other words, is it not necessary to 
control and to regulate the entire food situation and those nec- 


Curtis 
Fernald 
Fletcher 
France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gore 


Poindexter Wolcott 
Reed 
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essaries which are defined here in the bill, in order that the 
Army may be supported, because the remainder of the people 
must have their supply and their proportion in order that there 
may be an Army maintained and fed as well as the people? I 
am not dealing with the question of power and not a question 
of how we should exercise the power. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It not only may be said that such is the 
case but that is said by the proponents of this bill and by loose 
constructionists everywhere. -It was stated in Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s time by Alexander Hamilton almost in the words that 
the Senator from Idaho now employs, unless my memory is in- 
accurate. It has been contended always by exponents of that 
form of thought that this power could be stretched until it 
covered, like a blanket. every business and every industry in 
this Republic, until it covered every enterprise that human in- 
genuity could devise and operate; but, Mr. President, surely 
the Senator from Idaho, surely Senators who believe in a 
somewhat reasonable construction of the Constitution would 
not say, because a remote or indirect connection of that sort 
might be urgéd or argued, that, under the guise and under the 
pretense of supplying the Army and the Navy, we could regu- 
late in an incidental way every activity of American life and 
control every business in this Republic; and, as suggested by 
my friend the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], even a Con- 
gress (luring the Civil War that belonged to the party of loose 
construction, or open construction, did not give these powers 
any such coustruction as that. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I accept the Senator's proposition that 
it should not be a mere incidental or remote connection with the 
supplying of the Army; but if Congress should conclude that, in 
order to support the Army, it was necessary to regulate the en- 
tire situation and to prevent a scarcity which, if it should occur, 
might result in the breaking down of the support of the 
Army—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then, I agree with the Senator it would 
be within the power of Congress; but until that situation arises, 
until that situation is actually upon us, until it is so imminent 
that it is our duty as wise men to prepare for it and make pro- 
vision for it, we can not use the power to apply to a situation 
that does not exist, except in the imagination of some one. 

The socialists, of course, have contended for that doctrine 
always. Not only that, Mr. President, but it does seem to me 
to be true beyond all peradventure. liko a proposition of mathe- 
matics, in addition or in multiplication, that we have not any 
more people because we are going to take half a million of 
them into the Army than we had before. I do not suppose 
they will eat any more after they wear the uniform than they 
did before, although they may dv a little better along that 
line. We are not going to add to the sum total of our popula- 
tion by the war. Indeed, we are likely to lessen it. We can 
put the Government's necessities first, the Army and the Navy 
first, and we ought to do it, and we will do it, and every Sen- 
ator knows it. But if we embark here and now on the doctrine 
of any such loose construction as that there will be no longer 
a written charter of the liberties of the people of this country; 
there will be no longer limitations upon the power of Congress 
or of the Executive; there will be no longer anything left in 
this country except an autocracy that is hardly less despisable 
than other autocracies in other hemispheres. 

What will it profit us if we democratize the whole world and 
lose our own democracy while we are doing it? What will it 
profit us if we save all mankind and lose our own souls while 
we are doing it? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. With the conclusion of the Senator I am in 
agreement, but has the Senator the McCulloch case before him? 

Mr. HARDWICK. McCulloch against Maryland? Not be- 
fore me. I have read it a good many times. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator is familiar with it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. But I was going to call attention to the rule 
which Marshall laid down there with reference to the con- 
struction of the powers of the Constitution; that is, that the 
means adopted are reasonable in view of the purposes which 
we desire to accomplish. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. I quite agree with the 
Senator, and of course it is a question for each Senator to 
determine as he comes to cast his vote. 

Mr. BORAH. But if the Senator should conclude that the 
process developed in the bill of practically taking control of all 
the necessaries was reasonably a part of the entire program to 
eee and support our armies, I take it from the Senator 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I would then regard it as constitutional, 
because undoubtedly the power must inhere in sovereignty to 
adopt whatever mefhods are necessary in order to perpetuate 
and maintain the government that it represents. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. KING. If the exigencies of the occasion were so great 
as indicated by the Senator from Idaho, would not this be the 
proper constitutional course to pursue, namely, for the Govern- 
ment—and I think it would have the power—to conscript not 
only men for military service but men for industrial and other 
service, so that all of the men, and the women and the children, 
for that matter, would be in the military service of the Govern- 
ment, though they were not all performing what might be tech- 
nically denominated military service? Then the Government, in 
the exercise of that power, would have the right to requisition 
all of the property of the country for the purpose of supplying 
the Army and the Navy and those who are in the service of the 
Government. N 

It seems to me that that would be the exercise of the consti- 
tutional power of the Government; but I doubt, even in the 
exigency suggested by the Senator from Idaho, that the Gov- 
ernment, because we are in war and because some supreme crisis 
should arise, could go down into the States and regulate the 
industries and the activities of the individuals. ‘ 

Mr. GORE and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield first to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. It ought not to be forgotten that the United 
States is now waging war against the doctrine of State neces- 
sity. We are now waging war against the assertion on the 
part of Germany that a necessity may arise which justifies the 
contravention of the law of nations and the rights of individuals. 
Now, I.do not see how we can consistently contend that the 
doctrine of State necessity can not compel the suspension of the 
law of nations, and yet that it may require the suspension of the 
Constitution of the United States. That doctrine attaches to 
the mere usage and customs which have grown up among 
nations a higher sovereignty and a greater sanctity than is 
attached to the Constitution of the United States itself. I think 
we ought to be careful not to have a collision with ourselves and 
our proclaimed principles and purposes in that connection. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to be placed in the attitude of 
assuming that we can suspend any provision of the Constitu- 
tion, nor that we can ignore any provision of the Constitution ; 
but when the Constitution says that the Congress shall have 
the power to raise and support armies, and further provides 
that the Congress shall have power to enact all laws necessary 
to carry this power into effect, there is an express provision of 
the Constitution authorizing us to do this, and to do it in any 
way that the Congress thinks is right and necessary or proper. 

Now, if Congress comes to the conclusion that instead of pro- 
ceeding along the line suggested by the Senator from Utah it 
will be more effective and wise to proceed in the manner in 
which we are here proceeding to regulate the necessaries of life, 
so that there may be no unnecessary waste and destruction, 
would not that be within the provisions of the Constitution? 
Would not that be one of the proper methods; would not that be 
one of the necessary methods by which to support the Army, not 
admitting for a moment that we can suspend or disregard any 
provision; but is not that a fair interpretation of the provision 
which we find there? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think in that connection I 
ought to make reference to the Topeka loan case, in which the 
Supreme Court of the United States held that the people have 
certain rights and liberties which are beyond the contro] of a 
sovereign government itself; and the court says that if it were 
otherwise, no matter how democratic the institution, the gov- 
ernment would be a despotism. In the dissenting opinion in 
the Budd case the judges held that governments are instituted 
among men to secure the rights and liberties of men and not 

to grant or to create those rights. 

It used to be the English theory, the theory embodied in 
Magna Charta, that the people received their rights and liberties 
from the government; that they were boons and blessings char- 
tered to the people by the king. But our theory has been dif- 
ferent—that these rights and liberties inhere in the people 
themselves; that they are natural rights; and that even gov- 
ernments have no right and ander our form of government 
and Constitution have no authority to abrogate these funda- 
mental, inalienable, indefeasible rights. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator en- 
tirely that what the people have written into the Constitution 
must stand until they rewrite it; until they amend it or modify 
it. We, sitting here as a Congress, are the creatures of the 
Constitution, and we can not disregard any provision in the 
Constitution. We are bound by it. If we shall find that it is 
an embarrassment, nevertheless we are bound by that provi- 
sion. It is there. We have no power to suspend it, to disre- 
gard it, to modify it, or to amend it. The people alone can do 
that. But that was not the position which I took, and I do not 
want to be understood for a minute as contending for any such 
doctrine as that. 

-What I say is that here is a provision which the people 
have written into the Constitution, empowering Congress to 
raise and support armies, and to make any laws necessary and 
proper to carry that power into effect. In view of the construc- 
tion which was placed upon that clause of the Constitution with 
reference to making any laws necessary and proper for that 
purpose in the McCulloch case, the question I ask is, referring 
to sections 4 and 5 so far as the interstate commerce matters 
are concerned, are they outside of the rules which are laid 
down there? In other words, is this a proper way in which 
Congress can effectuate its purpose? I am leaving out now 
entirely the question of policy. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he thinks, because the Constitution has provided that Con- 
gress shall have the power to raise armies and to pass any law 
necessary to raise armies, that that carries with it the power 
to regulate the price of fertilizer? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the power is “to raise and support“ 
armies. If that were stated simply by itself, as the Senator 
. — it, my opinion is that it would be a very doubtful propo- 

on. 

Mr. REED. Suppose we put in a lot of other things along 
with the fertilizer—does that change the principle? 

Mr. BORAH. If you put in those things which can be rea- 
sonably said to be necessary to the support of the Army, reason- 
ably connected with that proposition, I see no reason why it 
should not come under that rule. 

Mr. REED. Is not this the correct rule? Now, the Senator 
wants the correct rule, and so do I. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I am hunting for. 

Mr. REED. So do we all, although there are some Senators 
who, I think, utterly disregard the Constitution at the present 
time and do not care whether it exists at all or not. 

Mr. LEWIS. And I am one of those. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Illinois does not mean to say 
that seriously, does he? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I do, really. I belong to the school that 
thinks the Constitution, at this particular time, is more or less 
suspended. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am a heretic—— 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator is franker than some other 
Senators, and that is the only thing that distinguishes him from 
some of them. He is just franker. Now, what I want to get 
at is this, if I may be pardoned 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me for 
one moment, I merely want to say on that point, touching what 
the Senator from Illinois says, that it is in troublous times like 
these that the Constitution ought to be most cherished. We 
need a shield in time of war, and in strenuous times of this char- 
acter more than we do in the “piping times of peace.” If we 
should assume a hypothetical case, and assume that “ the man on 
horseback ” might one day come to be the Chief Executive of 
this Republic, a man of dictatorial, of domineering disposition, 
a man of vaulting ambition, and that we should at the same 
time, by any chance or mischance, have a subservient Congress, 
made up of drivelling sycophants, made up of fawning court 
favorites, made up of White House parrots—an unthinkable 
thing, if we may judge the future by the present—it is on occa- 
sions of that kind, it is in perilous times of that kind, should 
they ever come, that we need a Constitution, an inviolate Consti- 
tution, to protect us against the dictator, and to protect us against 
subserviency of a Congress that might be willing to lick the dust 
at the feet of such a dictator. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, as it is my intention to address 
the Senate to-morrow morning upon this subject, possibly some- 
what at length, I shall not intrude myself on this colloquy to 
reply to my eminent friend the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, but I suggest to him now, that whatever views I 
have to offer I will offer to-morrow and trust I may be favored 
and honored by his presence. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, just one word. I want to ask 
the Senator from Idaho if he does not think this is the proper 
construction of the clause empowering Congress to raise and 
support armies: That the power to raise armies, of course, car- 
ries with it the power to provide how they shall be raised, to 
draft the citizen if necessary; the to support the Army 
means that the Congress shall have the authority to provide 
money and means for the support of the Army; and that there 
the power of Congress ends, except it becomes impractical or 
impossible to get that which the Army needs by the ordinary 
methods; and when the necessity has arisen, and not until it has 
arisen, the property of the citizen can be commandeered or 
seized. Is not that the line that is drawn in the decisions of 
our courts? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that I disagree with the Senator 
very much; but you still get back to the proposition, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to what is necessary under all the circumstances. 

Mr. REED. No; I think not. k 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President x 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. I do not belong to the school 
represented by the distinguished Senator from Illinois, who 
spoke a moment ago. I am a firm believer that every provi- 
sion of the Constitutions obtains in war as well as in peace. 
The only question with me is, What is the proper construction 
of that very broad power which they have written into the Con- 
stitution and which applies under these circumstances to raise 
and support armies and to make all laws and regulations neces- 
sary for the raising and supporting of armies? 

Mr. President, the men who organized the Constitution. and 
submitted it to the people were men who had just come out of 
an experience with reference to military matters; and it has 
occurred to me that when you say that the Congress has power 
to raise and support armies and to pass all laws necessary for 
that purpose it rests largely with a conscientious Congress as to 
what is really necessary, always bearing in mind that you can 
not disregard an express provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. REED, But the language that the Senator quotes, to 
make all laws necessary,” is not applicable alone to the raising 
of armies, but it is applicable to all the powers. It is not as 
though that had been singled out. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. I understand that. j 

Mr, REED. That expression “to pass all laws necessary,” 
and so forth, has been many times construed, and it. never has 
been held that that gave Congress the right to disregard facts 
and simply to assume the power to do as it pleased, saying, “ We 
regard this as necessary.” 

Mr. BORAH. No. Of course, I understand that perfectly 
that the presumption is that Congress will proceed under rules. 
of reason as to what is necessary under the circumstances. I 
agree with that perfectly ; but now I have before me the McCul- 
loch case. Will the Senator permit me to read a single para- 

aph? 

Ou. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH (reading)— 
tion’ ‘and! ail means which ate appropriate, which are plainly adapted to 
that end, and which are not prohibi 

That is one provision of this clause which is so often over- 
looked— 
which are not prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, are constitutional, 

Under that rule of construction we have here an army to 
raise and to support. The food supply of the world is extremely 
short, or supposed to be, and will be more so in the future. Is 
it a legitimate method under the Constitution to control and 
regulate the production and the use of food in order to maintain 
the Army? 

Mr. HARDWICK, Our Army; or those of the allies? 

Mr. BORAH. No; our Army. 

Mr. HARDWICK.. I was wondering if the Senator was going 
to assert that doctrine as to the armies of other powers who 
are fighting Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator permit me to say a word 
further, and then I will not interrupt him any more? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not refrain from 
interruption whenever he desires to interrupt me. 

Mr. BORAH. I had in mind, of course, our own Army, and 
I do not feel that I have taken any position that is in conflict 
with the position the Senator from Georgia occupies. I believe 
that the Constitution in all its provisions controls and binds us, 
and the only question which is presented to the Senate, and the 
only one with which I am dealing in my own mind, is the ex- 
tent of a fair construction of the express provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I was well aware of the views of the Senator 
from Idaho. I think he adheres to them consistently, and in 
the main I agree with him; but I wish to ask the Senator from 
Idaho this question: Taking the bill as it came to the Senate 
from the other House, can he think offhand of any right or 
liberty of the American people that is left? The Senate com- 
mittee has greatly improved it, but even the’ Bill of Rights was 
not respected in the bill as it came to us. I was wondering 
if the Senator thinks the rights and liberties which are beyond 
governmental control, as the Supreme Court declared in the 
Topeka Loan Case, have been observed and preserved in this 
legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. You mean as expressed in the bill? 

Mr. GORE. As it came from the other House. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not approved the bill as it came from 
the other House, neither have I approved it as it came from 
the committee. 

Mr. GORE. I merely had curiosity to know if the Senator 
could think offhand of some right or some liberty that was left 
in operation by the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. HARDWICK, If anybody can find anything of that kind 
in it left by the Senate committee, I should like to have it 


ed. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator from Oklahoma 
ever to take that as a compliment for having improved the 

Mr. GORE. There is a great deal yet to be desired.. It is 
not exactly like a man who left town whose neighbors said 
filled a long-felt want in leaving. But the House bill authorizes 
the commandeering of private property for private use, and I 
may say that that at least has been corrected. r 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President; so far we have been dis- 
cussing the constitutional power of Congress.. I oppose some 
provisions of the bill and some that are considered among its 
most important provisions, first, for reasons of policy; second, 
for reasons of common sense; third, because these powers con- 
tinually placed in the hand of the Executive have a tendency 
to create a despotic, autocratic authority in this Republic which 
ought not to exist. For one, searching my soul to its inmost 
depths, yielding to no Senator in his patriotic love and devotion 
to his country, I find it impossible not to make a sharp distinc- 
tion between the country and the President. My country I am 
for and will support, right or wrong. The President I respect 
and will support when he is right, and only when he is right, 
according to my opinion and judgment. 

This new cry, “The President can do no wrong,” is hardly 
less odious to me and not one whit less dangerous to liberty 
than the old cry, The King can do no wrong.” My fathers 
fought to free this country from that last. doctrine, and I will 
never bend the knee to the other. They are part and parcel of 
the same fundamental faith, and it will be a sad day for this 
country whenever the time arrives that men representing great 
constituencies on this floor and in the other House of Congress 
may not voice their dissent from whatever proposal is submitted 
by the Executive without subjecting themselves to a charge of 
lese majeste.. Now, if it be treason to say these things, then I 
am guilty. If it be unpatriotic to feel that way, then I am un- 
patriotic. But somehow or other, Senators, I can not help but 
believe that the American people have fundamental personal 
liberties. that neither this administration nor any other can vio- 
late with impunity and without a heavy reckoning before it is 
over. My earnest thought is, my earnest hope is that this ad- 
ministration, belonging as it does to the political party with 
which I am associated, may learn that lesson, may learn that 
autocratic authority is not to be built up in every direction 
and in every department, piling Pelion upon Ossa, until we have 
established in this country, for the professed purpose of waging 
war effectively against oppression, an autocracy at least as bad, 
or probably worse, than the one we set out to destroy. Other 
Senators may do as they like about it; they may embrace that 
view; they may embrace that theory. Other Senators may sup- 
port the war on that idea. My own thought is, and I have 
searched the very inmost recesses of my soul to try to arrive 
at an honest and just conclusion about it, is that we will serve 
this country best in this war, that we will make for its most 
effectual and vigorous and successful prosecution and conclu- 
sion, if we will let the American people go to it as a race of free 
men and not as a race of serfs. We should let the American 
people prosecute it as the exponents, the proud exponents, of the 
great idea of individual liberty and personal freedom, and quit 
trying to ape the different European autocracies in the measures 
that we enact for the prosecution of this war. 


— 
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After some study, not as careful and not as exhaustive as I 
would like to have made, of the legislation. enacted by these 
other countries during this war, in England, France, and Ger- 
many particularly, I venture to make the assertion, bby an 


I ask in all calmness, in all honesty, in all fairness, of my asso- 
ciates in this body, if it is not time we were calling a halt and 
taking a survey of the situation to see if we can not find one or 
two little real liberties of the people it is not yet necessary to 
surrender on account of the war over in Europe? 

Mr. GORE. As a keepsake. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us have one at least as a memento, as 
a keepsake, as a remembrance of what our fathers left to the 
people, even if we can not transmit them to our children. 

Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read this article from 
the New York Sun on the subject of the concentration of auto- 
cratic powers of all sorts in the hands of the Executive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Witson’s Power ROUSES CAPITOL—MEMRBERS AMAZED AT EXTENT TO 
WHICH AUTHORITY Has BEEN ASKED—LIKSNED TO AUTOCRACY— 
RUMBLINGS HEARD AND OPEN CRITICISM MAY RESULT FROM PENDING 


BILLS. 
WASHINGTON, May 26. 
Vast powers, autocratic in their nature and never before possessed 
by the Nation’s Chief Executive, are being sought in this —— 
0. Wilson and are bestowed on him in the war measures 8 
or pending. 
hese powers have 24 demanded by the President because he deems 


them vitally necessary if the war is to be won. In other words, to win 
this war a 3 autocracy autocratic authority rea into the very 
homes of the people must be n piana at the 1 of the President as 


the Nation's batt chief, to be used or not as he sees fit. 
That is the position which Mr. Wilson has taken in the few weeks 
that the Nation has been at war. And Congress, reco ining the occa- 
sion as extraordinary and practically laying a ee ship, has not 
thus far been disposed to take poe with him 
after measure is being debated or. passed ne ie 
these dictatorial is over the people, with 


aa e 
aeiee such powers are necessary in this great world crisis, will 
away now from 
war is over? 


Egos 
t price food shall be sold. 


t when and at „the hy = to e 
Grae: any factory, 1 Be pan AA apres gong fucl or food; right to 
fix the price at which shall ee = sold; the t 


to say what kind of 5 shall go. into bread; and e right 
to establish nation-wide 1 by prohibiting the pa of foods 
in the making of intoxicants. 


MAY COMMANDEER SHIP PLANTS. 


Under the naval appropriation bill: The right to commandeer for 
the uses of the Federal Government and as a war measure ship- 


parts of plants as =, in naar 
on 


Under the proposed amendment to the interstate-commerce law: The 
Tight, = 8 or through some such person as he may 8 to 
F oroiga ober shipment of any freight according to own 
. of its relative im ce to biic security and defense, a 
right which virtually would make him master of the country’s transpor- 
ion without actually taking possession of the railroads. 
LOANS TO OTHER NATIONS, 


Under the bond-issue law: The right to make —.— to foreign 
ments in amounts based upon his personal t and the tue advice 6 vice 
the total amount 


pop of 
his Secretary of the Treasury, limited only of 


$3,000,000,0 The right is described by the aw 52 — ey virih 

„That for the purpose of more effectually e pete 
security and defense and prosecuting the 2 — 5 3 cree 
in the United States for 5 governments, the . — 


ury, with the approval of the President, is hereb authorized on behalf 

of the United Kes tes to 5 Rg at par from re fs fele oblige: | M 

then en, in war with the enemies of the Unt 

tions hereafter issued, bearing the same rate of ü ane 

in their essentials the same terms and conditions as those of the Unit 

States issued under muthvority of this aeti to enter el — such ae 
„ or establiahin credits 


ments as -u n g such 
for purchasing such ot itai” governments and for . — 
subsequent payment therest Werres matari Y. 


Under the 9 
authorization 2 from time 


binn: The right to control the press throu = 

to time advice to the press as 

military and naval plans and 
rovision, however, has been 
ts terminology changed and 


—.— classes * nformation, regardin A 
Togress may e censors. 
redrafted daily De prne the past week an 


more 


altered in various ways. 
FURTHER SHIPPING POWERS. 

Under the shippi pre we of the 1 meral deficiency bill, 
commonly kn as War- bu — — bill: e right to assume absolute 
control over the shipbuilding industry of the entire Nation. To take 
over at a price to be fixed by sub: bored Bh, Amiri aes in course of 
8 tor private parties, . Americans or for- 
eigners, over control of all 5 wherein. are manu- 
factured 55 of ships or of their materials or machin and to as- 
—— ro arts of plants —— only parts of such plants are 

— far Government work 
47975 asures listed above only the bond bill, the naval pill, and 
conscription. bil ha have become laws. With the exception of the food bill, 
the pat pp na nee, with 8 es passed Ea x Houses and 
are now conference, e pro 0 eir emer; as laws 
within the next three wee! 

inet ia a n — this time to dispute seriously necessity ot 
the President with such unprecedented powers, many in Con- 
t out that in the very inception of these measures the country 
seen a de from old forms and traditions, for lacking in 
theory the power of initiative in- legislation’ poss y the. British 
er, the 8 in nas war crisis 9 os 5 
many cases by wers 80 y ni ra n 
3 drawn by his — Ohi tive officers and the bills then given 
to the chairmen of the appropriate committees to be handed in to 


Congress for passage, 
SENATORS ARE AMAZED, 


It is at this S . 
most aes 75 2 ven us far ha 
But wi 1 — of the 


Watching with admittedly anxious y poe the wer of tha 
Executive und salie not ineiined to hold 
up any of the g meas t that the 8 
for fam 3 2 8988 has wn out TH the lack of any dil 

on in the 7 which the storm clouds were gather- 
gts they n ge? s keula true with . — the shipping 


Now t t lost time may be made up, Senators 
dale te it 2 —.— now Arta to unvet the Cons Benny ` 
Defenders of the dent are frank to admit that some of the powers 


a 8 on ae assumption that in war the Constitu- 
tion is automa — Oe S ded. No less a constitutional lawyer than 
——— KN Ox t almost any legislation was justified by the 
so-called war po 
“My 2 — ws said Senator Knox, “that Congress, after a war 
kas been d cose may pass any law which it believes is necessary for 
ut there are many Senators who ee violently with this con- 
tention, and who assert that the Constitution was made for war as well 


as peace. They = Ivately that in many of the ing meas- 
ures the so e States is being invaded, that the line 
between. intrasta —.— 2 commerce is being ignored, and that 


confiscation without due compensation is being aimed at. 

“If the President,” said one leading Senator today. “were an all- 
wise man and all those under him all-wise men, the autocracy toward 
which. we are tending undoubtedly would be the most perfect form of 

88 for * war. On such a Bg Lge ror the powers sone 
or by and given to the President wo be 3 88 ut 

however we may feel about the wisdom and discretion e dent 

whom we are can the same thing be said about those to 


whom delegate these powers? e price that will have 
2 de Bb a ag incompetence is enough to cause many of us to pause 
with all going well, — the W swing 


back aga 
rodu Dengys relinquished for that which the. Constitution intended to 


Ea dere are many Senators of radical tendencies who have suppressed a 
desire to criticize, believing it to be a patriotic duty at this time to 
support the President. But these Senators feel that when the efficacy 
of some of the new laws oe ne ee made is felt by the people there will be 
a reaction. Some of th cism is almost sure to find vent in the 
discussion of the food bill, 


Himes ‘The 
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But seer 

and 2 and there is 
3 some of these measures are sending shivers up the spines of 
many Democratic Senators and Representatives, their faith In the Presi- 
dent is such that they apparently are willing to invest him with dic- 
rial powers, believing that he would be the last m to abuse 
this naturally they are much than their 
Republican associates, beginning to take the position that at 
least such grants of power, equal, as Senator Loner has pointed out, to 
that exercised by the met autocracy of Germany, should receive the 

most careful considera 


more confi 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I had that article read to 


the Senate because I want the public to know practically what 


we have done. 
Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senntor in what paper the 


article appeared? 
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-Mr. HARDWICK. In the New York Sun. It is a pretty 
careful, and I think fairly accurate, résumé of what Congress 
has done in the execution of its so-called war powers, and it is 
just as well to know and have the people know what we have 
done and what we have been called upon to do. 

On the same day, I think it was, possibly the next day, the 
same newspaper had a very fine editorial entitled “ Eternal 


vigilance is the price of democracy, too.” I wish to read this 
article, because I want it to go in the RECORD. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF DEMOCRACY, TOO. 


We have not heard that the British Parliament has surrendered any 
of the immense pornta which make it the most important legislative 
body in the world. Where Great Britain has found it necessary to 
centralize authority for the period of the war Parliament has delegated 
some of us powers to one or more men. Parliament could do this, 
because at an 


plete u 

If Parliament does not like the ver Mr. Lio 
elakes conduct any phase of the war, F 

have no choice but to seek the nearest exit from office without delay, 

Neither Mr. Lloyd-George nor his predecessors have had or can have 
the inherent war powers of the President of the United States; nor can 
the British war council pursue a policy of which a majority of the 
representatives of the British p e disapprove, 

e Congress of the United States has never the powers of 
the British Parliament. It can not make and unmake cabinets; it can 
not upset the policies of the Executive; it can not force changes in the 
mili conduct of a war. 

Yet the Congress of the United States is now ex ed to make over 
unconditionally to the Executive the powers expressly conferred upon it 
1 the Constitution on the plea that this is necessary for the success 
of America in the present war. 

The plea is utterly fallacious. Based on the acts of the British Par- 
liament, it ignores entirely the structural differences between our Gov- 
ernment and the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Would Partiament ever have so much as delegated its authority to a 
recall them instantly? Not by a long shot. But if the Con gives 
food control to a man here and news control to a few men there, shi 
ping control to some one else, and control to another little 
coterie, Congress abdicates for the duration of the war; Congress sur- 
renders powers the Constitution says it must exercise; Congress is 
man here and two or three men there if it had known that it could not 
reduced to a BL boi d of chosen representatives of the American people 

g o do but sit and criticize. 

But not onl 


This is in quotation marks. I suppose it is taken from some 
interview that purported to come from him— 
to subscribe to Mr. Wilson’s “ method of picking men for offices and then 
directing the Congress of the United States to write a law around the 

rsonality of the President’s particular choice for the office which 

on by him directed to create” 

What Congress should do is to enact the laws necessary for the suc- 
cessful conduct of the war according to its own wisdom, be that great 
both the lepisiati E 717... gi Monee 

ve and executive de ents o e Governmen — 
form their own functions and make and correct their own . 
That is the essence of democracy, and we shall not make the world 
safe for democracy by abandoning representative government at home, 


Mr. President, on the same line I could multiply indefinitely 
almost expressions from some of the most thoughtful men in 
the Republic. I want to read some surprising language from 
the New York World. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Harding McCumber Smith; Mich. 
Beckham Hardwick McKellar Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hitchcock cLean moot 
Brandegee Hollis McNary Ster 

der Husting New Sutherland 
Chamberlain James Norris wanson 

rson ohnson, Cal. Overman Thomas 
8 Johnson, S. D. Owen Thompson 

Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Page man 
Dillingham Jones, Wash, Ph 
Fletcher Kellogg Poindexter Wadsworth 
France Kendrick sd arren 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon Reed Weeks 
Gallinger ing Shafroth Williams 
Gore Kirby Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna Knox herman 
Hale Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, pursuing the same line of 
thought, I next want to offer to the Senate and to the country a 


somewhat remarkable editorial of just a few days ago from the 
New York World. The occasion for the World’s objection to 


the way things are now being done is the prohibition question ; 
but some of the observations might well be applied to many 
other things. This editorial is headed, “Is personal liberty to 
Reading from it, it proceeds in this way: 


end?” 


red in Washington, the House 
At one 


property, menaced more than a million of men with 5 
„ W 
slative flat 


a free le. 
Contempt of popular rights and the mischievous confusion o er- 
mental airs at a time when every ener; should be bent upon the 


rosecution of the war are not the only rmin 
ormance. More sinister than these is the paps 
legislation the House of Representatives yielded 
base mee ps to a lobby main 
pretending to be religious. 


I will read again from another part of the editorial: 


To-day this lobby is undertaking to say what the American people 
shall and shall not drink. A year or a decade hence— 


And much sooner than that, let me interject, if this bill 


should pass— 

it may be regulating their diet, their clothing, their reading, their ħoll- 
days, their tobacco, their amusements, their very form of worship, and 
all to the glory of God, as it would Say: 

Let no one suppose that the present contest at Washington is actu- 
ally between religion and liquor. What passes as religion here Is the 
eraftiest kind of politics. It is religion misused in behalf of fanati- 
cism and bossism. Involved in this conflict is something of more im- 
peas for the moment and for all the years to come than any issue, 

owever sharp, between total abstinence and moderation, and that is 
the people's rights. 

In rought political fights such as we have bere to consider, Which 
some of the well-financied buttonholers engaged in the prohibition 
movement like to call “ moral conflicts,“ millions of industrious and 
seve people whose elementary liberties are assailed are never heard 

‘om. 


And so it is about this bill in many other directions, I inter- 


ject agnin: 

If cones timidly abandons its true representative functions and 
listens only to the voice of self-proclaimed righteousness, to its ears 
in politics, and dirty politics, we are on the road to mastery such as 
no republic can survive. 

In war— 

Now, listen to the New York World: 

In war, as in peace, the | le’s rights are 
right to live their own orterty bai gots 
a claims to superior sanctity and 

salad as it is in the v 
Republic that is to make the world free for democracy must not be 
strait-jacketed. It will not be strait-jacketed. 

It the time ever comes when morality in the United States must 
ho upon the work at Washington of a pretentious lobby, pious and 
vain 


hases of this per- 
10 fact that by Tals 
weakly and almost 
ined for the most part by organizations 


ramount. The people's 
by meddlers setting up 
om has never before 
citadel of democracy. A 


the Declaration and the Constitution will have been written in 


I commend that editorial to the Senate and to the country. 
It is not only applicable to the liquor question but it is appll- 
cable to almost every phase of this pending proposition. A re- 
public that is to light the way to real democracy makes a mighty 
poor start if it loses about ninety-nine one-hundredths of its 
own democracy. in getting started. 

I have other objections to this bill. Before I could vote for 
it I should have to take my hat in hand and humbly apologize 
to every socialist whom I have ever known, for évery single 
one of his propositions are adopted; and you had just as well 
do it if any of you have any idea of voting for it and you 
know any socialists. It is State socialism, pure, simple, un- 
adulterated, and self-confessed. 

I agree, in part at least, with what was said on yesterday by 
the distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce]. You can not go in the very teeth of great economic 
and industrial laws, you can not disregard the great funda- 
mental principles of economics and finance and expect your leg- 
islation to survive or to amount to anything. You can violate 
the Constitution of the United States as much as you please 
and as often as your conscience will let you; there is no remedy 
for that, unless our Supreme Court will pluck up a little addi- 
tional courage; there is no remedy for that and no redress for 
that except in the forum of conscience and of morals; but just 
as soon as you undertake to write statute laws that violate the 
great economic principles they will not be worth the paper on 
which they are written. One consolation about it is that it is 
utterly futile and useless to undertake it. 

Before we embark on this price-fixing scheme advocated and 
pronounced and proposed in this bill it might be just as well 
for us to stop and inquire whether such a scheme as that has 
ever succeeded in any country on this earth. If so, what were 
the countries? When did it succeed? Has it succeeded in 
France? Although possibly one-quarter of that Republic’s ter- 
ritory in Europe is in the hands of the invader at the moment, 
I do not think so. Has it succeeded in England? My informa- 
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tion is that most of the legislation of this kind that has been 
proposed there has been repealed, and that all of it has failed. 

This bill proposes both a maximum and a minimum price—a 
minimum price in express words and a maximum price under 
the provisions of section 5. I say to you that it will be as use- 
less and as futile to attempt to fix a price by statute law that 
is different from the price fixed by economic and trade laws as 
it would be to try to turn the tides back or to try to reverse 
the motion of the earth on its axis. 

What will happen? Only one thing is possible: If the price 
fixed is higher than the thing affected is actually worth, every- 
body will sell to the Government so long as the Government’s 
money lasts, and that will be the end of it. If the price fixed is 
lower than the article is actually worth, nobody will pay any 
attention to it or sell at it. Cotton is to-day worth something 
like 26 cents a pound. Suppose you said by law that the price 
of cotton should be 15 cents a pound—and it could be done under 
this bill, in my judgment—do you suppose anybody would pay 
any attention to that, or sell any of it at that price? Cotton 
is worth 26 cents a pound. Suppose you say by law that the 
price of cotton shall be 50 cents a pound. Everybody in the 
South would be patriotic enough to sell to you all they have as 
long as your money lasted. : a 

So I am against this bill because of the despotic, autocratic, 
undemoeratic, and un-American powers that it confers, I am 
against this bill because it violates the principles of common 
sense, as well as the principles of democracy and freedom. I 
am against this bill because it flies in the very teeth of the ex- 
perience of all the world. 

Mr. President, I do not flatter myself with the hope that any 
word of mine or any argument of mine can change or alter the 
course of a single Member of this body. I suppose that this bill 
will be passed, like all the other bills that have been written 
for us have been passed, and without very much more delay. 
There is but one appeal, and that is to the great American peo- 
ple; and you need not doubt, Senators, but what that appeal 
will be made. 

The American people are committed to this war; yes. They 
will wage the war, in my judgment, with practical unanimity, 
as long as a man can put up his hand or advance his foot, as 

long as there is a drop of human blood left in this country; 
they will wage it as long as we can spend a dollar on it. But 
let it be, Senators, an American war, to vindicate American 
honor, to establish American rights—just that, and nothing 
more. I would spend the last drop of blood in my body, and 
I would vote the last drop of blood in the body of every Georgia 
man and of every other American to wage such a war as that; 
but not one drop of my own blood, not one drop of Georgia’s 
blood, not one drop of American blood would I vote to wage 
a war to “democratize the world,” to determine what the 
boundary line of a single European country shall be, or what the 
form of government of any country in Europe shall be. 

Now, let us get it down to that basis, and we will find the coun- 
try united for this war; we will find everybody willing to wage 
it. Let us get away from all this other nonsense, and let our 
people know that we are fighting this war because Germany 
fired upon our flag and murdered our citizens upon the high 
seas, without either justification or excuse. Let us quit all 
this talk about European boundary lines and European forms 
of government, and we will get along a little faster and go a 
little further with this war, and conduct it and conclude it with 
a good deal more celerity and more success, There is nothing 
in this bill that the war makes- necessary. It offends my 
democracy ; it offends my Americanism; and I can not and will 
not support it. = 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I desire to discuss briefly 
the merits of the pending bill. In the interest of time and 
orderly procedure, I would prefer not to be interrupted until 
the close of my remarks, when I will be glad to answer any 
questions Senators may desire to ask. 

Through no fault of our own we are at war with Germany. 
We are at war in spite of every effort this Government made 
to avoid war. We adopted every honorable means known to 
friendship and patience to prevent war, but without avail. 
Nothing was left undone, without surrendering sacred rights, 
honor, and sovereignty, by this Government to prevent war. 

The case of the American people can rest upon no higher 
plane than that on which it was placed by President Wilson 
at various times in discussing the issues of the war, and his 
statement of the reasons for the war is no less admirable than 
his statement of the methods and means necessary to prosecute 
it to suecess. So far as the United States is concerned, the 
principal object now is to compel an honorable and lasting 
peace; and to do so we must employ to the best advantage all 
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financial, military, and economic resources of this country to 
crush German autocracy and the Kalser's bigoted ambition to 
rule the world. 

The bill proposed is strictly a war measure and is expressly 
so limited by its terms. Germany is the most autocratic and 
thoroughly organized military nation in the world. She has 
spent over half a century in building up a military machine 
and organizing her industries and Government to control that 
machine to the highest point of perfection. This is a contest 
between German autocracy and the democracy of the world, 
and it can only be settled by the character and strength of the 
organization which our country can throw into this mighty con- 
flict. Germany is thoroughly organized, ready, experienced, 
and seasoned for the contest. America must become even more 
efficient. What every loyal American citizen wants now is 
success. America has succeeded in every war she has waged, 
even against great odds, and she will succeed in this, no matter 
how long it may take or how much it may cost. 

There were three principal tasks that faced peace-loving 
America when the clouds of war shed their rain upon us, Three 
things were necessary for success: First, we needed men; sec- 
ond, money; and third, food. We needed a large number of men 
to save the honor of the world; we needed a great amount of 
money to carry the strong arm of right to victory; and we 
needed food conservation and control to feed our armies as well 
as those of our allies. 

By a quick and ready response of the country, we have demon- 
strated that we have the men ready and willing to serve, 20,- 
000,000 strong if necessary. In a few weeks we have 2,000,000 
men fast on the way to proper training and organization and 
have already one division safely landed in France. We have 
also demonstrated that we have the money by providing for the 
greatest war fund ever created at one time by any legislative 
body in the world—$7,000,000,000—in the very outset of the war. 
The heavy oversnbscription to the liberty-bond issue shows the 
spirit of sacrifice and willingness of the people to furnish the 
necessary money. The quick response of the people in volun- 
tarily contributing over $100,000,000 within a week for the Red 
Cross work, demonstrates more emphatically the true spirit of 
patriotic sacrifice which animates the American people. 

The third proposition, providing the necessary food, is not so 
easily assured, for it depends upon so many things, some of which 
man can not control—the soil, sunshine, and rain, and proper 
cultivation—to bring about production, and then, even after 
produced, every means possible must be taken to prevent loss 
in distribution. So in dealing with this third and most important 
proposition we must look after the best methods of production, 
transportation, conservation, and distribution of food products 
to bring about the greatest measure of supply. While we always 
raise more than enough food for ourselves in ordinary times, yet 
now we must feed not only ourselves but the soldiers at the 
front, as well as our allies, many of whom are in a starving con- 
dition. There are about 45,000,000 of people in the British Isles, 
40,000,000 in France, 36,000,000 in Italy, and 9,000,000 in 
Belgium, making a total population of about 130,000,000 of 
allied people alone whom we must furnish the greater part of 
their foodstuffs, which practically doubles our food require- 
ments. So, after all, the food problem is the greatest problem 
of the war, and how to solve it is just as important as the ques- 
tion of how to raise the Army and the necessary money for its 
equipment. Congress almost unanimously voted to raise the 
necessary men and the required amount of money without much 
discussion or controversy. That. Congress should now even 
hesitate to make proper provision for furnishing the greatest 
supply of food, without which the war will be a failure, is diffi- 
cult to understand. 

There is one thing certain, and that is the people of the coun- 
try are demanding that something shall be done, and done 
quickly. There was some difference in opinion among the people 
as to the necessity for raising the Army by conscription and as 
to the necessity for the large amount of money provided, but 
there is no difference of opinion among them as to the necessity 
for providing for food, which the people themselves must have 
at home as well as our soldiers at the front and our allies. I 
know of no measure which has been before Congress that meets 
with such unanimity of opinion as the absolute necessity for 
food control during this war. The almost unanimous vote of the 
House on this bill—865 for to only 5 against—forcibly reflects 
the favorable sentiment of the whole country toward the bill. 
As further evidence of this sentiment, I want to read a number 
of letters which I have received from my constituents residing in 
various sections of the State. While I have received hundreds 
of letters and telegrams favorable to the bill, and very few 
against it, yet I have selected only a few from different parts of 
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the State in order to show that this sentiment is general and 
that the people know what they are talking about and are in 
dead earnest and fully appreciate the desperateness of the situa- 
tion. 

I have just this morning received a petition signed by a 
hundred or more people from the city of Topeka, the home city 
of my distinguished colleague [Mr. Curtis]. The petition is 
signed by the business men of that city, headed by R. O. 
McGregor, and public officials, including the mayor of the city 
as well as the governor of the State, and is as follows: 

TOPEKA, KANS., June 26, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. THOMPSON : There is an intense and general desire and 
need for the benefit of food regulation. 

A grave danger confronts the American people, the danger of hunger, 
which will portend greater injury than the threats of our fore oe. 
Food s lators are again busy gambling on the popis necessi . 

By the fact that bread is cheaper in Belgium, France, and Italy than 
it is in our own country, also that we ship grain to Belgium from which 
their lower-priced bread is made, it is my ire to have food adminis- 
tration made effective. ; 

We sincerely ask that you do all in your power to vote to pass the 


Lever food-administration bill. 
Thanking you— 


And so forth. r 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I stated at the outset that I would prefer 
not to be interrupted. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I shall be glad to answer any questions at 
the close of my remarks. 

Mr. REED. My question will not be apropos then. I simply 
wanted to ask the Senator if he believed the statement of fact 
contained in that telegram to be accurate? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think it is fairly accurate, from the 
testimony that has been introduced before as committees and 
the argument that has been made here; but I should prefer to 
proceed, and I shall be glad to answer any question the Senator 
may want-to ask when I am through. 

Mr. REED. Very well. I will not interrupt the Senator. I 
beg his pardon. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I simply did not want to get into a contro- 
versy with the Senator as to what the evidence might have been 
on these different questions. 

„Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have here a letter from the manager of 
the Kansas Farmer, the leading farm paper of the State, which 
has a circulation among the farmers of about 70,000. The letter 
is of recent date, June 25, 1917, and fairly represents the views 
of the farmers, addressed to me, and states: 


I hope that 85 will lend every assistance possible toward the speedy 
enactment of the food-administration bill now before the Senate. The 
food bill has taken preeminence at present out here even over the war 
itself, because the peonia realize that if some sort of tion, such 
as is pro in the Hoover bill, is not put Into effi very shortl 

that conditions will be intolerable. The passage of the Hoover bill 
will be the one big thing toward the start of a successful termination 
of our war with Germany. 

Sincerely, CHAS. C. YOUNGGREEN, 
General Manager Kansas Farmer, 


The matter has reached such importance in my State that 
.mass meetings have been held in various cities; one at Lincoln, 
Kans., where they passed the resolutions that I shall be glad 
to make a part of my remarks without reading, as they are 
more or less lengthy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, it is 


so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


The following message was wired to President Wilson: 


„President WILSON, 

= “Washington, D. C.: 

“The citizens of Lincoln in mass convention demand that steps be 
taken to protect the public from the food speculators by taking over 
all food supplies and placing same under Government control. + 
We favor national prohibition as a war measure. 

“E, J. Ryan, Mayor.” 

The followin; 5 resolution was adopted as expressing 
more definitely the views of the None and carrying out in detail the 
purposes expressed in resolution No. 3: 

“ Whereas our Nation and the nations of the world are facing a food 
famine, and the success of our armies in the field in their titanic 
struggle depends on the supply; and 

s 88 un atoto men are taking 3 of Pre conten to 
make m 5 eir country’s safety a 
of her people for bread: Therefore be it 3 3 

“ Resolved, That we, the citizens of Lincoln in convention assembled, 
demand that, the Government fake immediate control of the la 

eva grain-sup ouses, m producing food, cold-s e plan 
sugar 9 and all jobbing houses handilin food supplies + that the 

r and rich alike may fare equally, and the Nation's resources of 


‘ood might be better conserved, thereby making certain victory over 
those who now seek to defeat us in the world war; and be it further 


“Resolved, That these resolutions be wired the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
our President, and a copy sent Gov. Capper and both United States 
Sinn from Kansas and the Hon. JOHN CoNNELLY, of the sixth 


Mr. THOMPSON. 


The letter transmitting the resolutions 


Says: 
I inclose you copy of that part of some resolutions passed by the 
Lincoln people. They demand that some action be taken at once to 


stop the food speculators. It will not do to wait six months for an 
inquiry and then months more for a law, all of the time between the 


people being S 
Yours, respectfully, E. A. MCFARLAND, 
eer . Chairman. 


I have here a letter from a farmer who resides at Frankfort, 
Kans., Mr. Andrew Anderson, in which he states: 


We read a t deal about Government control of food and food 
prices, but so it seems to be only talk. We, the people, are getting 
anxious for action. It is astounding the way the prices are soaring. 
There seems no scarcity, as there is plenty to be had if you have the 
money. Something ought to be done at once. 

Yours, yY, 
ANDREW ANDERSON, 
Frankfort, Kans. 


Here is another letter from another section of the State, 


Abilene. It gives the prices of various necessities. It is short, 
and I will read it: 


ABILENE, KANS., May 1}, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: What is being done by the Government to stop the gamble 
in foodstuffs ? 

When the situation has reached such a point where flour is sold at 
$4 a sack and potatoes 95 cents a peck in this country, where these 
things are grown, surely it is time for some sort of an intervention; 
and we urgently request you to act for us in the interests and welfare 
of the common people. y we expect this? We are confident that 
re will continue to serve us in this matter and see that the food specu- 

tors 1 7 not vse ree country to ruin. 

very respectfully, yours, 
Lexa Merz. 
Mrs. MILTON POLLEY., 
Mrs. R. N. Simmons. 
BETH Morrer. 


I have another similar letter from Shockey & Landes, hard- 
ware dealers of the same place; also a letter from Rudolph E. A, 
Gehring, of Osawatomie, Kans., which I ask permission to insert 
in the Recorp without reading. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
it is so ordered. f 

The matter referred to is as follows : 


ABILENE, Kans., Aprl , 1917, 
Senator THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: There are many serious questions confronting this country 
and Government to-day. Some of these things we believe can be handled 
and regulated without any great lot of trouble. 

The question of foodstuffs is getting to the point where it must have 
some attention. For instance, the price of sugar is now beyond the 
reach of the average vorri We can not find that there is any apparent 
shortage of foodstuffs that prices should be advanced so rapidly of late, 
and there is no reason for such advances. Many of these products are 
in speculators’ han and as we can not learn of any shortage the 
matter should have investigation and Government control. We believe 

eprices—to live let live; but we do not believe that specu- 
lators should regulate the price of foodstuffs in this country. 

Therefore, as stated, this question needs attention and quick action, 
and we believe 1 85 5 i giving it the right consideration that results can 
be had that will satisfactory to all, 

Yours, very truly, SHOCKEY & LANDES. 


OSAWATOMIE, KANS., June 3, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: During this time of direst trouble of war the food specu- 


lators are robbing the people with n prices on foodstuffs. The 
Government takes the best men of the Nation by conscript, many to be 
killed in this war, and lets the speculators have a free hand. e urge 


you to do all in your power to hasten the time of Government control 
of foodstuff: 


all s. 

Prices are soaring upward without good reasons. As we all know, 
there was no crop shortage. The war is the excuse. When by rights 
prices should be normal, so as to conserve the national finance. 

I am voicing the sentiment of the general public. People will go 
hungry, which thing shouldn’t be in our boasted land of the free and 
home of the brave. 


We kindly ask you to use your power to bring about Government 
control of all foodstuffs. I „ 
Respectfully, yours, RUDOLPH E. A. GEHRIXG. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Here is one from Salina, from Frank S. 
Rising. This is from a farmer who lives in the milling section, 
and I want to call attention in this letter to one statement that 
is particularly in issue in this matter. He says: 

Savina, Kans., May 3, 1917, 
Senator W. H. Tnoursox. 

Dear Sin: I represent a bods of laboring and producing men here 
as their financial officer, and, although this is not official, I want you 
to do all that you can in the Senate to relieve the high cost of living. 
The situation here has become absolutely unbearable. 

We want you to work to try and prevent the dealing in futures of 

d also the hoarding of foodstuffs in storage to enhance 


the price. 
I will give you two concrete instanees that will explain the situation 
here: A farmer living in this county went East to buy a carload of 
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Holsteins and found that in Wisconsin, where he was, that potatoes 
were a drug upon the market at 75 cents per bushel, 
that they could get no cars to ship them in. Potatoes were sel 
at that time here at $3.10 per bushel. The reason of no cars is tha 
the refrigerator cars are mostly owned by the storage shippers, and 
ear control the use of them. 

our is selling here for about $8 for a 5 ses sack, 

A few are ago the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., in an inter- 
view, published the statement that they had enough wheat on hand to 
run their mill for a year. Most of that wheat was bought close to 
$t a bushel, while it is now priced here at $3.10 per bushel, and the 
price of flour is fixed on the later price. 

The men whom I represent think that it is high time that the 
Government vap in and, if necessary, seize this foodstuff and put it 
on the market at a reasonable profit on the cost. 

I hope, Senator. that my 
before pr see it, for relief we must have, and the onl 

it to stop the gambling in fntures and prevent 
he means of existence. 
Very respe:tfully, yours, 


ter does not reach the wastebasket 
way I see to 
e hoarding of 


Frank S. RISIN 
226 S. Tenth St., Salina, Kans, 


I have another letter here from Wellington, Kans., in the 
central portion of the State, where a canvass of the entire 
business section of the eity was taken as to the sentiment on 
this question. The writers, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Clayton, state: 


"WELLINGTON, Kans., May , 1917. 
Senator THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. : 

Drar Str: We, the undersigned, respectfully ask and urge that you 
support the proposed bill for the Government control of food prices 
and the conservation and equitable distribution of foo 

A recent canvass of the siness men of Wellington by one of our 
newspapers showed that every one interviewed was in favor of the 


bill but one, and he was milling flour. 
Hoping that this very important matter will meet with your favor, 
we are 


Yours, very respectfully, 
C. L. CLAYTON. 
ELI. MX R. CLAYTON. 
I have here another letter from the Western States Portland 
Cement Co., of Independence, Kans., from that branch of the 
business industries. It is as follows: 


Tun WESTERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Independence, Kans., June 5, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THomrson, United States Senator, 
Senate Chamber, ‘Washington, D. C. 


whole, as well as in the interest of gur allies. 
We hope, therefore, that such legislation may have your support. 
Very truly, yours. 
THe WESTERN STATES PORTLAND CRMEXT Co., 
By C. B. McVay, Secretary-Treasurer. 

I have a number of other letters that I shall refer to only 
briefly and have them made a part of my remarks. They are 
particularly from the laboring men and labor organizations of 
the State. Here is one from the Kansas State Federation of 
Labor, where resolutions were passed, signed by Charles Hamlin, 
secretary and treasurer: í 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS., June 20, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. TROMPSON, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Honorep Sm: Realizing the necessity of legislation to administer the 
distribution of the necessaries of life, the Kansas State Federation of 
Labor v respectfull urges that the Lever food administration bill 
be enacted into law before July 1, 1917. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


CHAS. HaMBIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer Kansas State Federation of Labor. 


I have letters from the United Garment Workers, the Inter- 
national United Brotherhood of Leather Workers, and the 
Coffeyville Central Labor Union, signed by the secretary, all of 
which I will ask to be embraced in my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF America, 


Locat Union No. 158, 
Fort Scott, Kans., June 21, 1917. 


Senator WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
- Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I am requested to write 3 on behalf e Union, 


No. 158, United Garment Workers o 4} e 
American Federation of Labor, urging you to use your influence and 
cast your yote in favor of the Lever food administration bill, and to 


that this law is on the statute books before July 1. 


Very sincerely, yours, 
FLOSSIE BELLE CROSBY, 
Secretary. 


see 


INTERNATIONAL UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
LEATHER WORKERS ON HORSE GOODS, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: As a resident of Kansas or Kans., I take this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you in the name of the organization I represent, 
as well as my personal interests in the matter, upon the following subject: 
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T take the liberty at this time, by reason of the apparent imperative 
necessity for the enactment of legislation in the interests of the people 
01 3 of relief from the excessive high prices of all necessities 

To this end I ask your Sor pert of the Lever food administration bill 
and that you use your best intiuences in order that it may become a law 
at thanking 70 f 25 whine yi do in furth f thi: 

g you for any g you may do in furtherance o s pro; 
sition, and with best wishes, I remain, eee —.— iad 
E. BRYAN, 


ly, yours, 
$ General President. 


COFFEYVILLE CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Coffeyville, Kans., June 14, 1917. 


Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: By instruction of the Coffeyville Central Labor Union 1 
am writing — in rd to the food- control bill now before the House 
of 2 tives (H. R. 4630). All of the labor unions of Coffeyville 
and vicinity, including the centra! labor union, have indorsed this bill, and 
in the event of its passage by the House we 5 ask that you 
use your influence to secure its passage in the United States Senate also. 

The high cost of living vitally affects 8 especially the workers, 
and it is of the utmost tmportance that this bill be passed in such a form 
as to be actually effective in bringing about an adequate distribution of 
the necessities of life. Thanking you in advance, 

I am, very truly, yours, 
THE COFFEYVILLE CENTRAL LABOR UNioN, 
By Frank L. Brrax, Secretary. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, from this matter it will be 
seen that the sentiment is general from practically all classes of 
citizens, and, that they all well understand the issue. Every- 
body knows that the present prices of foodstuffs are extremely 
unreasonable and in many cases grossly exorbitant. It is 
very evident that somebody is making unnecessary profit 
upon practically every article which enters the household. 
Tt will not do to dismiss the subject by a simple waive of the 
hand with the statement that it is all caused by the war, for 
every thinking person who has given any consideration to the 
subject at all knows better. In many cases the existence of the 
war is simply given as an excuse for extortion. 

Now, my experience in life, and particularly on the bench, 
has taught me to be tolerant, merciful, and forgiving. I believe 
I could forgive almost any crime, except treason or the crime 
committed by the food gambler in time of war, which is even 
worse than treason. While I do not ordinarily believe in capital 
punishment for crime, as I have never believed that man either 
as an individual or an official has the right to take human life, 
yet I could waive my conscientious scruples in this regard in the 
ease of the food gambler. As to him, I would take pleasure in 
seeing him hanged as high as Haman, and I might even be per- 
suaded to help spring the trap. There is no punishment too 
severe for him, and I believe a merciful God would forgive those 
who transgressed the divine law in putting him out of existence, 
for he is not only an enemy to his country, but a menace to society, 
and is not entitled to live on earth or to remain any place else 
this side of that place of eternal punishment commonly known 
as hell. 

While I will not take the time to discuss in detail the ex- 
orbitant prices charged now for every necessity of life, figures 
on this subject having already been produced in the argument 
and printed in the Recorp, yet I desire especially to call atten- 
tion to a comparative table of retail prices of foods in Wash- 
ington during April, 1914, before the war, and in April, 1917, 
and in January and May, 1917, which fully support the conten- 
tion that the prices of the necessities of life have gone beyond 
all reason, and from past experience we know that if something 
is not done now to prevent it prices will soar still higher. 

From these tables it will be seen that during the first period 
mentioned—April, 1914, to April, 1917— prices have increased 
from 12 per cent to 400 per cent, principal increases being 
on the following articles, with the per cent as stated: Flour, 
107 per cent; canned .tomatoes, 142 per cent; corn meal, 100 
per cent; navy beans, 140 per cent; lima beans, 185 per cent; 
sirloin steak, 42 per cent; round steak, 60 per cent; smoked 
sausages, 100 per cent; pure lard, 100 per cent; butter, 83 per 
cent; potatoes, 291 per cent; onions, 250 per cent; sweet potatoes, 
114 per cent; cabbage, 400 per cent. 

During the second period indicated above—January, 1917, to 
May, 1917—only four months, with the already high prices of 
necessities still soaring, flour finally sold at 815.20 per barrel, 
making a further increase of 58 per cent, and the price of navy 
beans had further increased 58 per cent; lima beans, 100 per 
cent; sirloin steak, 22 per cent; round steak, 28 per cent; Dut- 
ter, 28 per cent; lard, 31 per eent; potatoes, 66 per cent; sweet 
potatoes, 66 per cent; cabbage, 50 per cent. 

I desire to reproduce these tables as a part of my remarks 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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Groceries: 


cent. 
Suse ETANOLS, pound eee $0. 04 $0. 09 125 
Gold Modal. barrel 7.25 14. 00 93 
PROM A ALTOS, Tc 6. 50 13. 50 107 
COGN; COWS oso A E 64-000 escsdnwenses ° 15 67 
Evaporated, tall can 07 12 65 
Eva; ted, small can.. . - 06 70 
Tomatoes, standard 24's, can 07 17 142 
Corn, 24's, can..... 07 13 8⁵ 
Peas 07 10 45 
-08 13 65 
021 0⁵ 100 

-03 +05 66 
Rice, - 08 -09 12 
084 -06 70 
08 13. 65 
05 08 69 

-08 14 75 

14 2 64 

Sou -08 ʻi 65 
Navy - 07) 18 140 
Lt 07 +20 185 
- 08 12 50 

s 12 41 


~ OF - 08 78 

Spl 00 12 100 
B20 -05 -09 80 
-O4 -08 100 

2 2 25 

17 2 30 

13 10 22 

2. 37 u 

24 34 40 

20 +32 60 

18 2 36 

15 20 33 

15 27 80 

133 . 2 58 

10 2 80 

18 .32 89 

10 29 75 

18 30 66 

133 20 50 

ed hams. 15 2 60 
Smoked hams, whole. 17 -25 47 
Smoked hams, sliced. ........... 2 45 60 
Smoked shoulders. 135 2 50 
2 3⁴ 42 

125 25 10⁰ 

1 2 100 

e 35 20 100 
Butter, 30 5⁵ 83 
fresh, 21 38 80 
2 -90 291 

20 -40 100 

20 +40 100 

04 13 250 

05 10 100 

+35 75 114 

0 15 400 

40 60 50 


Total of items, 60. 
‘Total increase, 5,119 per cent. 
Average increase on all items shown on this list, 85.32 per cent. 


Comparison of retail prices of foods January, 1917, and May, 1917. 


Groceries: 


Granulated sugar, pound $0.07 $0.10 43 
Qold Medal Flour, Ne: . 9.60 15.20 58 
Pride of Columbia, barrel. 8.00 13.20 65 
Challenge Milk . 10 -15 50 
Evaporated milk, tall 10 13 30 
Evaporated milk, small............. 01 0 50 
Standard Tomatoes, No. 3 can 12 18 50 
Maine corn. 13 17 30 
Soer com... .09 15 66 
Sifted E. J. peas 12 -19 58 
Wegner Baked No. 2 10 45 0 
er’s Ba cans, No. 2. 0 15 

Ritters Baked Deans, N -09 :15 66 
Campbell’s Baked Beans, No. 2...... 00 18 100 
White corn meal -04 06 50 
Hominy ...... 01 0 25 
Head $ -08 -10 25 
Broken rice 01 -06 50 
Oatmeal. . -0i 00 50 
Macaroni, bulk. -08 13 62 
Spaghetti, TCC 05 13 62 

„ ll -05 -08 60 
Prunes, large 14 16 14 


Brooms, No. 7 . 
Domestic — E ani . 


California peaches, 3, seconds. 
California peaches, extra standard, No. 3 
Plantation pineapple, No. 2......... 
Peanut butter, bulk. 
Lump starch.............. 
Cornstarch 


Bee 


— sikke: 


8 Ses SSSRS RE SRERRERSSNNSN BERENS. KSSZELET CS RSen rS NEZAS 
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— 


Total of items, 79. 
Average net increase, 51 per cent. 


Mr. THOMPSON. While the junior Senator froin Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] in his argument produced a large number of tables 
showing the market price of various articles at different times 
in different countries, yet in most instances these tables do not 
show the prices charged to the ultimate consumer, whom we are 
specially endeavoring to protect by this legislation, 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to just what Mr. 
Hoover said or meant in his statement to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee in justification of this bill; but there is one thing certain, 
his testimony is perfectly clear on the question that somebody 
besides the farmer and producer has been getting the big end 
of the enormous prices, which were so suddenly sprung upon 
the people throughout the country. He made it clear that the 
farmer had sold practically all of his wheat by the 1st of Janu- 
ary and that the average price he received was only about $1.60 
per bushel, while the price of wheat on the market had reached 
the enormous figure of about $3 per bushel. So it is clear that 
the farmers’ wheat, after it left his hands, has been traded and 
bartered around until somebody is getting about twice what it 
is really worth and has caused flour to rise to the enormous 
price of $15 per barrel. It is such things as this that the food 
bill is proposed to remedy and can remedy to a great extent, 
although, of course, no bill is perfect. 

It has been charged that this bill is against the interest of 
the farmer and the producer, but, on the contrary, it has for 
its object his protection and benefit, and he is very carefully 
guarded by exemption from its operation in every clause where 
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he might possibly be injured. The bill is drawn with the idea 
of encouraging the farmer to increase production to benefit the 
consumer, and administered under the guidance of Mr. Hoover, 
a man who understands this situation, not in theory, but in 
actual practice, will result in our Nation being better able to 
stand the ravages of war. It will not, of course, cure all evils, 
for no condition can be made perfect by one stroke of legisla- 
tion, but it is a long step in the right direction. Some criticism 
has been made of Mr. Hoover by the opposition to this bill, but 
even they fail to suggest a more experienced or competent per- 
son to handle the food question, I venture to say that there is 
not another man in the United States, or in the world for that 
matter, whom the people of this country or our allies would 
prefer to intrust with this great responsibility than Mr. Hoover, 
who has voluntarily offered his services to carry forward this 
great work without hope of reward except the consciousness of 
being able to help a distressed people. There is no man in 
Congress who would even undertake such a task. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator to state the experience Mr. Hoover has had in fixing food 


prices. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will state to the Senator that I refused 
to be interrupted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], and 
I would rather he would wait with his questions until I get 
through with my remarks. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly. I had understood that Mr. Hoover 
had had some experience in dispensing charity to paupers—— 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Hoover testified before the Agricul- 
tural Committee, stating his experience fully, and I believe it 
went far beyond that. 

Mr. SHIELDS (continuing). But I did not know that he had 
had any experience in regulating the prices of property belong- 
ing to a free people, such as the American people, who are not 
mendicants or paupers. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Has the Senator read the statement given 
by Mr. Hoover before the Agricultural Committee? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have not, 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish the Senator would read that and 
also the testimony of every other expert in reference to this 
matter, and I think the Senator will then agree with me that 
Mr. Hoover is entitled to the thanks and praise of the Amer- 
ican people rather than unjust criticism by their Representa- 
tives. 

I have here an article from London containing a statement 
of the British food controller, Lord Rhonda, which indicates 
how Mr. Hoover is appreciated abroad, even if he may not be 
appreciated by a few people in the Congress of the United 
States, who are opposed to this bill: 

ANxIOoUS ON Foop BILL—BRITISH FOOD CONTROLLER WILL BREATHE 
EASIER WHEN UNITED STATES Passes Law. 
3 LONDON, June 21. 

“I hope I shall not be misconstrued or thought impatient when I 
say that the sooner your food-administration measures are enacted, the 
sooner we will breathe easter, declared Lord Rhonda, England's new 
food controller eric He was discussing the congressio: debate on 
the American food bill. 

„I American resources are organized to their full capacity, I am 
confident the German hope of starving the allies, or even causin 
Slvillan unrest, due to scarcity or high prices, is doomed to failure. 

“Unless we are assured of sufficient food to enable England and the 
Superions Eo apponi a food “controler. We depend fa'a vital degre 
8 riiuous to er. e Vi 
oe the United States and Canada to keep up Ne 

EULOGIZES HOOVER. 

eth rfect nd that the Ameri C 
ple will: respond to ‘the calls now made u on thea aea anI e 12 75 

Lord Rhonda paid high compliment Herbert Hoover, potential 
food controller for the United Steges. 

„One of the few attractions of this office,” he remarked, “is the 
knowledge that President Wilson tas such a man as Hoover with his 
ee and experience and undéfstanding of the allies’ food situa- 

0.2. 


There is one thing sure, aww that is the price of all the neces- 
sities of life have been constantly rising for several years, even 
before the war, and Congress, as well as the judicial branch of 
the Government, seem unable to control the situation. No bill 
or other remedy has been suggested by the opponents of this 
measure that will meet the present situation to lower the ex- 
tremely high prices which have already reached a point where 
no man of moderate means can live without becoming bank- 
rupt. The scale of wages has been wholly unable to keep pace 
with the constantly rising prices. 

I desire here to offer a table prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showing the union wage rates and hours of labor 
Izem 1907 to 1916, and of the retail prices of food, from 1907 
to February, 1917, showing the per cent of increase. I desire 
to make it a part of my remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: ; 


Index numbers of union wage rates and hours of labor, 1907 to 1916, and 
of retail prices of food, 1907 to February, 1917. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. This table shows that while wages increased 
only 19 per cent between 1907 and 1916, retail prices have in- 
creased 39 per cent during the same time; and taking February, 
1917, as a basis, retail prices of food increased 62 per cent. This 
is a condition which no laboring man can meet except by either 
beating the groceryman, the landlord, or the clothier, and he has 
no desire to do either; and in this country, with the greatest re- 
sources on earth, he ought not to be permitted to suffer such 
humiliation. Even though the laborer may meet these necessary 
obligations he is deprived entirely of the comforts of life, and 
hunger and poverty is knocking at the door of many humble 
citizens, while men in Congress stop to talk about the constitu- 
tionality of a law contrived to control large profits and talk of 
danger of placing the power to control -hoarding of and gam- 
bling in foodstuffs, improper distribution, and unjust profits in 
the hands of the President of the greatest Republic on earth. 
Some of the opponents of the bill seem to suspicion the object 
and purposes of the President almost as much as they do the 
Kaiser. If the American people can not trust their President 
in times of war we might as well close the books of democracy 
and accept autocracy as our ideal form of government. 

President Wilson in his letter of June 18, written to Congress- 
man Bortanp, of Kansas City, Mo., hit the nail squarely on 
the head when he said: 

Tue Warre HOUSE, June 18, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. BorLanD: You are quite right about the food-adminis- 
tration measure. In my opinion, it is one of the most important and 
most imperatively necessary of the measures which have been proposed 


aking of it as 


in connection with the war. 


A certain disservice has been done the measure by 
the food-contro] bill. The object of the measure is not to control the 
food of the country but to release it from the control of lators and 
other persons who will seek to make inordinate profits out of it, and to 

rotect the ple against the extortions which would result. It seems 
o me that those who oppose the measure ought very seriously to con- 
sider whether they are not playing into the hands of such persons and 
whether they are not making themselves responsible, should they suc- 
for the extraordinary and oppressive price of food in the United 
States. Foodstuffs will, of course, inevitably be high, but it is possible 
by perfectly legitimate means to keep them from being unreasonably 
and oppressively high. 

I hope and believe that the Congress will see the measure in this light, 
and that it will come to an early passage, for time is of the essence. 
The legislation should be secured by the Ist of July to make the countr 
safe against the dangers it is meant to guard against. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 


Wooprow WItson. 


The President has driven straight to the heart of the issue 
and Congress must respond. There can be neither hesitation 
nor halting. Congress dare not adjourn without doing some- 
thing helpful on this subject if its Members expect to retain the 
confidence of the people. Every consideration of national de- 
fense, national honor, of free government and free institutions, 
and the welfare of the whole world demands that Congress 
follow where the President has led in the matter of food con- 
trol during this greatest and most horrible of all wars. 

It is a program that sweeps aside all fine-spun theories and 
recognizes the facts as they exist. It is only by mobilization 
and coordination that we can employ our power to the utmost 
effectiveness, and to employ anything short of-our utmost power 
is to prolong the war with all that means in human suffering 
and misery, loss of life, and destruction of property. No true 
patriot will put anything in the way to bring this war for 
humanity and the liberty of the world to a speedy and successful 
conclusion. 

I may later have something to say on the prohibition features 
of this bill if it should seem advisable before voting on the 
sections relating to the subject. 
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RIFLES, MACHINE GUNS AND FIELD ARTILLERY (s. DOC. No. 56). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 15th instant, certain information 
relative to the difference in types between rifles, machine guns 
and field artillery, and ammunition of the United States Army 
and those of the British Army and the French Army. The com- 
munication will be printed in the REcorp and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The communication is as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, June 25, 1917. 


Str: In compliance with the resolution 2 by the Senate of the 
United States 7 — June 15, 1917, 1 am furnishing the following in- 
Fe nig rte In reply to ir 1 asked therein with W N be 

«diference S between the rifes, machine guns = 
tnter — tion prs e United States Army and those 
of the Army an e French Army: 

First — Has the British Enfield rife been adopted for the 
American 2 ang 2 — Ste Sac ee being chambered so as to fit 

e American of rifle car ge? 
3 It ia intended to retain the American rifle of the model of 
1902—sometimes called the “Springfield rifle —for the use of the 
United States troops, and to increase the number available as rapidly 
as the manufa g capacity of the two Government armories, at 
Springfield and Rock will permit. The 500,000 and more of 
these rifes available for use in the war with Germany which are on 
hand in the United States, and over 200,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
jtherefor, will thus be fully: utilized. Because troops will probably be 
‘raised faster than they can be supplied with rifles of the model of 
1903, with the above stated production, Enfield rifies of the model of 
1914, manufactured in the United States, with different chambering 
and other modification to fit them to use the regular United States am- 
munition, will be newly made by the three establishments in this 
country Which have e them for and, and used te supplement 
our own y- We shall thus probably have two models of rifes in 
the field, but, and much more Tmpostant, we shall have only a single 
model of ammunition, so that there will be no danger of confusion of 
ammunition supply. 

Seco: 15 Are machine guns for the use of the American Army 
using ea oes type of rifle carriage as the Army rifle used by the 

? 


dimensions, the American cartri == 


jam- 


1 


tely th cal 
| AI. locity, weight of 
of 8 Demy Would cas necessarily differ from one or the 


Fifth question. Can the ammunition of the — * or French Armies 
ench Armies can not 


or the y 
swer. The ammunition for ri machine guns, and field artillery 

of the American „ like that of the English and French Armies, is 
the result of development sone. independent lines, the type of one coun- 
having bean eveloped and in process of manufacture 

before the details of that of another country became known. In case 
of an enemy this lack of wpe gee | of ammunition may be of 
material advan but in case of an ally it is a decided disadvantage. 
With reference to the present situation, it would be highly advantageous 
if our ammunition were interchangeable with that of those allies with 
whom our troops directly operate, ey could share 
common sources of supply. For oye with the French the disad- 
vantage of not having our rifles and ma e fitted for the — 
ammunition is 1, and is more than co balanced by the ity 
of rifles and ammunition on 


te material suppl. hand as 
poly lh ah egg the answer o the first question. The French es 


not be eonsidered. 

With respect to artillery ammunition, it may be stated that the pres- 
ent plans rine sg the eventual use of ammunition of the French 
type for most of calibers, which the conditions of supply and. manu- 
facture 8 prac drania 10 Senos 

respect? EWTON D. 

12 ` n Secretary of War. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATS. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 
A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
. Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 


‘passed the bill (S. 1811) providing for the counting of service 
in the Army or Navy of the United States as equivalent to resi- 


dence and cultivation upon homestead entries, and in the event 
of the soldier’s death in such service providing for the issuance 
of patent for such land to his widow or minor children, with 
amendments, in which it requested concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 83) to relieve the owners of mining 
claims who have been mustered into the military or naval serv- 
iee of the United States as officers or enlisted men from per- 
forming assessment work during the term of such service, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 67) to fix the status and rights 
of officers of the Public Health Service when serving with the 
Coast Guard, the Army, or the Navy, with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

‘The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 4892) authorizing the President to take possession, 
on behalf of the United States, for use as sites for permanent 
aviation stations for the Army and Navy and for aviation- 
school purposes, of the whole of North Island in the harbor of 
San Diego, Cal., and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. : 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4188) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Lever, Mr. Lee of Georgia, Mr. CaxbIxn of Mississippi, Mr. 
HavGen, and Mr. MeLarenlix managers of the conference on 
the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 
The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 


had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2453) to authorize condemnation 


proceedings of lands for military purposes, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented memorials of the Central 
Labor Union of Brooklyn, N. X.; of Bakery and Confectionary 
Workers’ International Union, No. 22, of New York City, N. V.; 
and of John W. Edmonds, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrat- 
ing against national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. : 8 

He also presented petitions of the Christian Endeavor Union 
of Milwaukee, Wis.; of the members and ministers of the Bap- 
tist Church of Stanton, III.; of Ronald Reginald Simpson, of 
Frederick County, Ad.; and of Sara A. V. Medtart, of West 


‘| Philadelphia, Pa., praying for national prohibition as a war 


measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
meree of San Jose, Cal., praying for the passage of the so-called 
daylight-saving bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation and Museum of Fine Arts of California, praying for the 
exemption from taxation of gifts to religious and charitable in- 
stitutions, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the State Board of Agriculture _ 
of Sacramento, Cal., praying for the exemption from taxation 
of nonprofiting agricultural fairs, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

Mr. NELSON presented telegrams in the nature of petitions 
from sundry citizens of Gray Eagle, St. Paul, Willmar, Granite 
Falls, Lesneur, Mankato, Duluth, Minneapolis, and Ottawa, all 
in the State of Minnesota, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
sundry citizens of Red Wing, Minneapolis, Mankato, St. Paul, 
and Duluth, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against 
national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Danish-Norwegian Baptist 
Conference of Artichoke, Minn., and of sundry citizens of 
Ghent and Excelsior, Minn., praying for national prohibition 
and that a curb be placed on speculation in food products, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Bay Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Sanbornton, N. H., praying for the establish- 
ment of maximum and minimum prices for food products, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Rev. B. Alfred Dumm, of Ply- 
mouth, N. H., and of 246 citizens of Woodsville, N. H., praying 
for national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the of Com- 


merce of New Haven, Conn., praying that an appropriation be 


1917. 
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made for the creation of a thoroughly equipped air fleet for the 
Government, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
sundry citizens of Ansonia, Terryville, and New Haven. and of 
the Wine and Beer Dealers’ Association of Willimantic, all in 
the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against national pro- 
hibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Local Union No. 192, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, of 
Stamford, Conn., and of Local Union No. 79, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of New Haven, Conn., 
praying for Federal control of food products, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 395, Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America, of Waterbury, Conn., 
remonstrating against the proposed increase in the tax on cigars, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions from 
sundry citizens of Bridgeport and Waterbury, and of the congre- 
gation of the United Church of Bridgeport, and of the Connecti- 
cut Dry Federation of the First Baptist Church of Shelton, all 
in the State of Connecticut, and of Webutuck Grange, No. 86, 
Patrons of Husbandry of America Union, New York, praying 
for national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent to submit two 
petitions for printing in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petitions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SEWARD, ALASKA, June 27, 191. 


Senator MILES POINDEXTER, 
Washington, D. O.: 


robable coal famine we call your 1 
Matanuska fields. 


elds and 
handling coal as per recent recommendations of 3 of Navy. 
We urge consideration of this matter as an emergency and war 


measure.” 
Sewaitp CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


-~ SEATTLE, WASH., June 20, 1917. 
To the EXECUTIVE BOARD or THE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF SEATTLE. 


GENTLEMEN: The undersigned committee of the Municipal Lea, 
of Seattle on the conduct of the War Les 0 es report 1 
have adopted the resolutions ecole attach . 
same be approved by the executive board and that 
furnished to the press for publication and be 
‘Senators at Washington and the 
JoHN F. MILLER. 


t the 

ies thereof be 
to our two 

Congressman of this district, Hon. 

J. 25 ve Chairman, 

Q. -RICHARDSON 

Sia S. SAUNDERS. 

W. K. SHELDON. 

J. 8 BRYAN. 

C. R. Casx. 


SEATTLE, WASH, June 22, 1977. 
The foregoing recommendation, together with the resolutions hereto 
attached, were this day approved and adopted by the executive board 


of the municipal league. 
AUSTIN E. GRIFFITHS, 
President. 


Be it resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Municipal League of 
Seattle that the food-control bill now entia betar 4 = should 
be speedily enacted, and that 75 F uld imme- 


diately assume the necessary control of t he Absen and distribu- 
tion of food supplies for the dae of the war. 


Be it resolved by the Municipal League of Seattle, That the time has 
passed for discussion or debate on the merits of our entrance into the 
war. The Nation is at war with a powerful and im 
the forces of the Nation—mili Bayt political, 
lectual, and moral—must be o energized fi 
prosecution of the war to a nee and “letorious 5 Acts in 
1 to the enforcement of laws that declare war 

for its ae rosecution constitute treason, and 1 Sakat — by word 

of mouth or printed PB gp ont Rey or 3 newspapers, tending to en- 
courage or incite su is also treason. Such appeals give 
nid and comfort to the enemy, enemy, prolong the war, and add to the death 
list of our . the ba of our country ; be it further 

Resolved t it is the sentiment of this ey that 8 war 
it is inadvisable to permit the public streets of the city of Sea to be 
used as a forum by agitators car others seeking to voice their disloya 
sentiments toward our country in this time of peril. Such 3 
often sneer at our flag and at the uniforms of our soldiers and sailors. 
These public utterances inevitably breed riot and menace the peace, 
safety, ova welfare of our ci Our streets are public highways, and our 
3 are entitled to use them without bolag ie with the vitriol 
0 reason. 


Mr. GORE. I desire to have printed in the Recorp a telegram 
I have received from Chickasha, Okla. I may say that on Sat- 
urday Jast I obtained permission of the Senate to have this 
telegram printed in the Recorp, together with others, but by 
an error it was left out. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 


CHICKASHA, OKLA., June 23, 1917. 
Senator T. P. GORE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


We, the farmers of Grady ae in mass meet! ing, wish to express 
our heartfelt appreciation of your efforts in our on the proposed 
food-contro! legislation. 

T Ho Waits, Chairman. 


J. P. Gress, Secretary. 


MEDALS OF HONOR. 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1720) to provide for the award 
of medals of honor and distinguished-service medals, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 73) thereon. 


DESIGNS OF QUARTER DOLLAR. 


Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
8548) providing for the modification of the designs of the cur- 
rent quarter dollar, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. It will take only a moment. A similar bill has 
passed both Houses of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Oklahoma to ot that the bill had already passed both 
branches of Congr 

Mr. OWEN. oA e bill has passed both Houses, it having 
passed the Senate on April 30, and the bill which I now report 
passed the House of Representatives a few days ago. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator does not mean n that a similar 
bill has passed both Houses at the same session of Congress? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is true. The bills which have passed 
both Houses are practically identical in terms; and, I repeat, a 
similar bill to this passed the Senate on the 30th of April of 
this year. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Oklahoma reports the 
House bill? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I report the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the Purpose of increasing the artistic 
merit aa the current quarter dollar, Secre of the Treasury be, 


and he ‘authorized to make slight m oe in the details 

of the in accordance with ske: submitted by the sculptor, 

whose models were acoord — date of May 23, 1916, and now being 
12 the . the coins. 


be made in the emblems or devices used. ving 
modifications Boe — — of the changing of the position of the ea: 
the rearrangement of the stars and lettering, and a slight concay 5 
given to the surface. Such changes shall be made and completed on 
or before July 1, 1918. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OWEN. I enter a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which the bill (S. 2099) providing for the modification of the 
design of the current quarter dollar was ordered to a third 
reading and passed, and I move that the House of Represent- 
atives be requested to return the bill to the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGER. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably, with an amendment, Senate resolution 98, submitted by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson], and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

The Senate by unanimous consent proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 5, after the word “until,” to 
strike out “otherwise provided for by law” and insert 
“March 4, 1918.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Paige t at Arms of the Senate is hereby au- 
thorized and directed t ce on the Senate rolls a messenger for the 
minority, at the rate of T 81.200 er annum, to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate until larch 4, 1918. 


` 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: » 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2528) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 
1917 ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: t 

A bill (S. 2529) defining duties of the Medical Department 
of the United States Army, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2580) to establish a sanitary reserve corps for the 
Public Health Service; to the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 2531) to prevent the publication of inventions by the 
grant of patents that might be detrimental to the public safety 
or convey useful informaion to the enemy, to stimulate inven- 
tion, and provide adequate protection to owners of patents, and 
for other purposes (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CALDER submitted two amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 
4285), which were referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 
4285), which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


FOOD-CONTROL BILL. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, several days ago I submitted 
a series of amendments, intended to be proposed to the food- 
control bill (H. R. 4961), and they were ordered printed. Since 
that time the House bill on the same subject has been received, 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and re- 
ported back with amendments. ‘The House bill as amended 
makes inapplicable several of the amendments which I have 
proposed. I therefore now submit four proposed amendments 
to the bill under consideration, and ask that they be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will lie on 
the table and be printed. 


WINE AS A BEVERAGE. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr: Myers] had inserted recently in the Recor a criticism of 
wine. I ask that a statement by Secretary Vance of the Amer- 
ican Wine Association, of New York, together with a report on 
wine by the French Academy of Sciences, be printed in the 
Recorp for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Article by Secretary Vance, of American Wine Association, New York.] 


AMERICAN VITICULTURE SHOULD BE AND MUST BE PROTECTED AND EN- 
COURAGED. 


It has been and is the wise and long-settled pony of every nation 
to aid and promote viticulture, or the growing o A and the mak- 
ing of wines, as it is an important branch of agriculture. And upon 


agriculture rests the progress and prosperity of the State and the 


Nation. 

This has been the recognized policy in the United States for many 
ears. ‘The results of this policy are seen in the inducement given 
o the farmers to pent vines and in the establishment of experimental 

farms or stations by the Government of the United States and by the 

government of many States. 

Under this policy tens of thousands of acres have been planted with 
grapes, and many millions of dollars have been invested in the vine- 
yards and wineries of this country. 

Here are some statistical facts in regard to American viticulture 
taken from the latest official reports: . 

There are 350,000 acres of grapes in the State of California, 60,000 
acres of vineyards in New York State, 12,000 acres in Ohio, 10,000 
acres in Michigan, 5,000 acres in Missouri, 3,000 acres in New Jersey, 
5,000 acres in Virginia and North Carolina and the Southern States, 
and several thousand acres of vines in the other States. 

The capital invested in vineyards is not less than $175,000,000, and 


27,000, in wineries, making a total investment of $203,000,000. 
ver 175,000 le are dependent upon our viticultural industry. This 
includes 20,000 heads of families t 


21 pee 1 65 e 8 an those em- 
in cultivating, picking, an andling the gra: and wines. 
vine great bulk of th p is neon for m 


grape crops. 
gallons. 


To recapitulate: 

E RO OC VERO VETO re ra crs epee lee — 

Total capital invested 

ely rele (gaan) 
early production ons 

Yearly Dee 

Of the annual disbursements other than for and wa are 
many millions of dollars for taxes, transportation, 1 8 ry sup- 
plies, insurance, rents, license 15 ete. 

There are many reasons why viticulture should be encouraged in this 
country. We have in the United States almost every kind of climate 
and soil, the choicest varieties of grapes, the enterprise and capital, 
and the most intelligent labor in the world. Hence all the well-known 
types of wines p uced in Europe are obtained in this country. It 
should be a matter of patriotism and pride to promote this industry, 


which is such a big asset in our agricultural and material well-being. 
Not only the economic but the dietary value of wine has been recog- 
nized among the nations of continental Europe, where it is part of the 
daily food of over 150,000,000 ple. The wine drinkers of these 
countries are the most sober and temperate people of the world. 
France wine is classed by the scientists as a “ y enic beverage,” as 
it is an ald to digestion and assimilation and an item of food. H 

the French Government furnishes e as of the daily ration to 
its soldiers, who in health, vigor, and efficiency have proved its value 
under the most severe test that can be made. 

As no nation either at war or at peace has prohibited the use of 
wine, it would be wrong and unjust to do so in this country, where it 
a Ban By hanat claimed 750 t agin 9 — n for 

ce or for the conservation o i ost o e own 
for wines are called “ wine rapes and are good only the vines, In 
other words, they are not what are called “ table 1151 ” which are 
used for eating. Hence if wine roar Sh rhe pro! bited” the farmers 
could not sell their crops, which would almost a dead loss, 

More than that, to stop wine making for only one season would prac- 
tically ruin the industry. It would take years to recover from such 
stoppage. If the grapes could not be sold and used the farmers would 
neglect their vines and tear them out. It takes from four to five 
years for a grapevine to come into full bearing. Unless the future 
were sure and certain, there would be no inducement for the farmera 
to plant grapes. Meanwhile the wineries would be idle and the wine 
industry would not recover, if ever, in oats. 

Thus wine making is in an entirely different position from beer mak- 
ing or whisky making. Beer and whisky do not Gepend upon a fruit 
crop, but upon grains and cereals which can be obtained during any 
month or bap) 3 year, 2 met beer soa 2 T are any 

ay or month o e year, while wine can be made only w e grapes 
are ripe and ready to be pressed and used. z =n 
REPORT ON WINE BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
(Translated from Feuille Vinicole de la Gironde, May 10, 1917.) s 


M. Ambroise Rendu, councillor, has addressed to our confrére, M. 


Appell, the following letter : 
My Dran PRESIDENT: It is necessary at this time to think of our 
orphans and the dangers to which they are exposed. One of these 
dangers is alcohol, and it is haps the greatest. We should fight 
against this scourge, but, as you know, we can only suppress by replacing. 
“In my opinion the academy of sciences would honor itself 8 
if it established a fine prize for competition on the subject of replacing 
alcohol by a tonic and stimulating beverage. 

“We should be able to: find one, and what a service it would be to 
humanity! Science has found the machines of death; it should find 
the remedy. I submit my suggestion to you and pray for an answer.” 

This letter was received 3 the academy of sciences, which referred 
the ee of M. Rendu to the commission on public health. 

The commission at a meeting on March 5 last examined into the 
preposition and by M. Lavaran has made the following report: 

It is evident that M. Rendu proposes to put into competition investi- 
gations of tonic and stimulating Aoi, that he considers the 
2 hygienic beverages * in our country as likely to favor the progress of 
alcoholism ; that it is also evident, if the academy of sciences adopts his 
proposition, it will lend itself to this view of the matter. 

Are alcoholic ges, known as “hygienic,” such as wine, beer, 
cider, so dangerous from the point of view of alcoholism that it is 
necessary to substitute for them a tonic and stimulating drink, non- 
alcoholic, whose discovery presents many difficulties? 

Does wine, which is the most fone and most generall 

e In the evils of alcoho 


in France, play an important rô 
commission does not believe it. 

Alcoholism or drunkenness is much less in evidence in the viticul- 
tural districts than in the other districts where little wine is consumed, 
and even in viticultural districts most of the cases of alcoholism are 
not from the use of wino, but from brandy the brandy 

å which have 
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There will be 
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body, hastens a lazy digestion, or gives 5 activity 
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So far as it is used within physiological limits, there are no 


spices. 
sound arguments against its use. 

“Tt is foolish,” added Duclaux, “ to try to eliminate wine and beer, 
which do not present any danger, when their use is . 

“ Let the water drinkers be content with their favorite liquid, but do 
not trouble the peace of the moderate drinkers of wine or beer, for we 
have no right to do so, and, besides, it does more harm than x 

In 81 your common, considering 0 it is . to pene te 
campaign against alcoholism, particularly the complete suppression o 
the farmer distillers, belleves it would be wrong t discredit hygienic 
beverages whose use is without danger, and holds that it is not neces- 
sary to give further consideration to the proposition of M. Rendu, 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE SERIES. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I present a very valuable com- 
pilation of the British war laws affecting employers of workmen 
and output since the beginning of the present war. I ask to have 
the matter referred to the Committee on Printing with a view 
to having it printed as a public document. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Without objection, it will be so ordered. y 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 67) to fix the status and rights of officers of the 
Public Health Service when serving with the Coast Guard, the 
Army, or the Navy, which were, in line 8, to strike out “and 
other persons”; in line 4, to strike out “aboard” and insert 
“on”; in line 5, after the word “detailed,” to insert “in time 
of war”; in line 6, after the word “ entitled,” to strike out all 
down to and including the word “rights” in line 8; in line 10, 
after the word “ Guard,” to insert “Army or Navy, as the case 
may be, and shall be subject to the laws prescribed for the 
government of the service to which they are respectively de- 
tailed.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 
H. R. 4892. An act authorizing the President to take posses- 


sion, on behalf of the United States, for use as sites for perma- 


nent aviation stations for the Army and Navy and for aviation- 
school purposes, of the whole of North Island in the harbor of 

San Diego, Cal., and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 18) extending the time within 
which the “joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 
to issue temporary permits for additional diversions of water 
from the Niagara River” shall remain in effect, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


DIVERSION OF WATERS OF NIAGARA RIVER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 18) extending the time within which the “Joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to issue temporary 
permits for additional diversions of water from the Niagara 
River” shall remain in effect. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives, request a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. A 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Saerra of Arizona, Mr. SHIELDS, and Mr. BRANDEGEE CON- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling. the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not know whether any 
other Senator is ready to go ahead at this time or not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator if he has risen 
to suggest an adjournment or a recess? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I intended to call for a quorum if no 
one is ready to go ahead. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Johnson, 8. Dak, Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Tones, N. Mex. ew Sterling 
Culberson 5 — Wash. Bors 5 and 
verman omas 
Curtis endrlek Page Thompson 
Fernald Kenyon Ransdell Illman 
France ing R Townsend 
uysen Kirby SUETA es or 
Gerry ox eppard aman 
Gronna La Follette Sherman Wadsworth 
Hale cCum! Shields arren 
Ha McKellar Smith, Ariz Williams 
Hollis cLean Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
James McNary Smith, > 
Johnson, Cal. Martin Smith, S 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know of any- 
one who is prepared to speak on the bill, and I ask that the bill 
be read for action on the committee amendments. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
3 amendment, the committee amendments to be first con- 
8 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 1, line 8, after the word “ feeds,” to insert 
“and containers therefor.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill what his idea is as to the scope of the word “ containers.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is a member of the com- 
mittee, and he will remember that the suggestion was made by 
the chairman of the committee as being a part of some of the 
food supplies and practically inseparable from them. He 
thought it ought to be inserted in order to cover the items in 
the bill, and there was no objection to its insertion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will not object to adopting the amend- 
ment, but it strikes me it would include tin cans, baskets, boxes, 
barrels, and sacks. It is quite difficult to know how far it would 
go and whether it is at all necessary to put in the word “ con- 
tainers,” they being an infinitesimal part of the cost of the 
product. I do not interpose an objection now to the extent of 
asking for a roll call on the adoption of the amendment, but I 
desire to state that I think it is wholly unnecessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“fuel,” to strike out “and articles required for their produc- 
tion” and insert “including petroleum and its products, steel 
and iron and their products, copper and its products, hemp, jute, 
and sisal and their products, lead, timber, lumber, farm imple- 
ments and machinery, and fertilizers”; on page 2, line 6, before 
the word “ manipulations,” to insert “ or”; and in the same line, 
after the word“ manipulations,” to strike out and private con- 
trols”; and in line 9, after the word “ war,” to strike out For 
such purposes the instrumentalities, means, methods, powers, 
authorities, duties, obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter set 
forth are created, established, conferred, and prescribed,” so 
as to make the section read: 


That, by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of the 
rt and maintenance of the Army and Na to 
9 supply Brg equitable distribution, and to facilitate 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I have necessarily been absent a great deal on account 
of the meetings of the Finance Committee. I should like to in- 
quire whether the bill has been read and only amendments are 
being read now? - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The bill is being read for action on 
the committee amendments. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill is being read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is the bill being read through? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is being read now for action on the 
committee amendments. 5 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that only committee amend- 
ments are being read? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; the Secretary is reading the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The text is being read, and the 
committee amendments are being taken up as we reach them in 
3 with the unanimous- consent agreement given by the 

enate. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not know that had been given. 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, another parliamentary 
inquiry: Is this the proper time for individual amendments 
to the committee amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. i 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then I should like to offer as an 
amendment on page 2, line 2, after the word “ products,” where 
it last occurs, to insert “ print paper and its products.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona to the amendment of 
the commi 

Mr. BORAH. What is the idea of the Senator as to that be- 
ing one of the necessaries in times of war? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. We have come to the question of 
eyen watching to see exactly what is printed in the papers, I 
know of no one machine that could act more for the good or evil 
of our country in time of war than print paper and the products 
of it in the shape of the printed matter to be circulated. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will pardon me, does he propose 
in this bill to proceed with a most extraordinary system of cen- 
sorship? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is entirely a war clause. It Is 
just as certainly true of half a dozen things in the bill as of 
print paper. The investigation has shown, and the Senate has 
the printed findings of the Trade Commission, the condition of 
the print-paper industry in this country. Animadversions have 
been made on this floor in the last two days about the outrages 
which have been perpetrated against 20,000 small papers and 
their inability to get print paper at all at times and a profit of 
180 per cent being in the hands of the manufacturers. It has 
been recommended that this matter be handled by the Govern- 
ment and distributed largely by it. I know no better place to 
put the matter than in this particular bill for some half dozen 
reasons. f 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator is going to insist upon his 
amendment, I will ask that this particular amendment go over, 
because it will take some time to dispose of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have no objection to that. I my- 
self would prefer to have it go over, for I can prepare the 
better what little I have to say upon it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will state it. 

Mr. KING. After the disposition of the committee-reported 
amendment to „this section will it be in order to move to strike 
out certain words and lines in the section inelusive of those 
reported by the committee but not exclusively the words re- 
ported by the committee, as an amendment to the section? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, I understand 
that through the objection entered by the Senator from Idaho 
this entire section will go over, or can other amendments be 
offered now and the particular amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona be passed over? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand 
anything about it. The proposition is up to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then I offer the following 
amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If the Senate is willing to have it 
go over it will go over; if it is not, it will not go over. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator might offer his amendment 
and then have the entire matter go over. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On page 2, line 4, after the 
word “ fertilizers,” I move to insert “ and fertilizer ingredients.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee goes over, as I presume it will, I should 
like to ask the Senator in charge of the bill a question with 
regard to its interpretation. The amendment brings within the 
scope of the bill steel and iron and copper, for instance, and 
their products; also timber and lumber. Would the bill cover 
a product composed partly of iron and steel and partly of lum- 
ber and some other material? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am inclined to think it would cover 
a combination of articles of that kind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not know whether the matter had been 
under consideration, and unless it is made perfectly clear I 
intend to offer an amendment which will provide that the bill 
shall cover the joint products of any two or more of the mate- 
rials mentioned in the section. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was the intention of the committee 


that it should cover combinations of these different elements, 
but if it does not do that or the Senator thinks it is not broad 
enough to.do it, so far as I am personally concerned I shall not 
40 to have such an amendment proposed. 

r. CUMMINS. I am afraid it would not cover these joint 
Sei I submitted a proposed amendment a few days ago, 


which is on the table, intended to reach that result. I shall 
offer it at the proper time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment going over? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry before the Senator offers his amendment. I offered 
an amendment, in line 4, after the word “fertilizers.” Do I 


‘understand that this amendment was offered and incorporated 


in the amendment, and then when the amendment is taken 
up it is to be voted upon, or would it be in order for the amend- 
ment that I propose to be voted on now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending 
offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surra]. He offered 
an amendment to the amendment of the committee and sug- 
gested that his amendment should go over. Pending the sug- 
gestion, and before there had been unanimous consent given to 
have it go over, the Senator from South Carolina offered an 
amendment. The Senator from South Carolina can not now 
or hereafter have his amendment considered until the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona has been disposed of one 
way or the other, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then I suggest that that 
amendment be disposed of one way or another so that we can 
act intelligently and in order on other amendments which may 
be proposed to the section. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
While the bill is being read can an amendment be offered by a 
Senator and considered in addition to what is already in the 
bill? I have an amendment to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If any Senator has an amendment 
to a committee amendment, and there being no preceding amend- 
ment pending to the committee amendment, of course it can be 
considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is not an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment, but an amendment to the whole section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment it must wait until the committee amendments are disposed 
of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It must wait until another section is read 
or the whole bill is read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate gaye unanimous con- 
sent to first consider the amendments of the committee. They 
are amendable by the Senate. Other amendments to the bill 
are not in order until the amendments of the committee have 
been disposed of. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I did not understand the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to this 
amendment going over? 

Mr. ERLAIN. It seems to me the amendment in- 
eluding print paper might be disposed of now. I should like 
very much if possible to dispose of these amendments as we 
reach them in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the chairman disposed to approve the amend- 
ment for print paper and its products? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think it ought to be in- 
cluded, and that is one reason why I want to have the ques- 
tion submitted. I do not think it ought to be added here. The 
items which go into the bill are really the items which tend to 
production, and this certainly does not come within that 
category. 

Mr. BORAH. As far as I am concerned I would not like to 
see it go in this bill. It is a separate and distinct proposition. 
In the first place, I am not willing to place the newspapers of 
the country in such an attitude toward the Government that 
they must go to the Government in order to get the material 
with which to print. I do not know how the Senate feels about 
it, but I should like to have a full Senate here before the vote 
is taken, and a word of explanation before it goes in. I do 
not want to delay the bill, but if the Senate wants to go ahead 
with it I shall simply call for a quorum and let it go to a vote, 
and if defeated reserve it for the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not want the Senator to under- 
stand that I object to his making a full presentation of the 
matter. I only expressed a desire to have the amendments 
disposed of as we reach them, but if the Senator prefers to 
discuss it at length I shall not insist on that course. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to diseuss it at length, but it 
is a most important matter. The idea of putting the print 
paper and products under the control of the Government is to 
my mind a vicious form of censorship. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am inclined to agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. If for any reason it should go into the bill 
I should make every effort I could to defeat the bill in its 
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entirety, because I am not willing to swallow all the evils that 
can possibly be put into the bill in order to get the very small 
portion of what is supposed to be of benefit. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, in this particular 
amendment we have copper and its products; hemp, jute, sisal, 
and their products; lead; timber, out of which 95 per cent of 
the print paper in America is made; farm implements and 
machinery; and fertilizers. If the Senator can see any reason 
why lumber, timber, and its products should be included in the 
bill and print paper should not, with the known outrageous 
imposition that those people make especially upon 20,000 of 
the small papers in the United States I should like to hear 
the distinction that can be drawn between the powers granted 
and the result that is reached favorable to this country in the 
one case that would not follow more strongly in the other. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho is not responsible for 
anything that is in the bill, and I therefore do not need to 
answer that proposition, but I am surprised to see a prominent 
member of the majority party stand here and say that the print- 
paper combination and monoply has gotten beyond the control 
of the laws of this country. We have two separate and distinct 
statutes upon the statute books any one of which is sufficient, 
if enforced, to protect the users of print paper and put the vio- 
lators of the law behind the bars. 7 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will that disseminate the printing? 
Suppose you put them behind the bars, what would that accom- 
plish, if the paper could not be used except at a profit of 180 
per cent? 

Mr. BORAH. Yon can get it where it can be used if you en- 
force the laws on the statute books. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is proposed to be placed on the 
statute books in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I am quite aware that monopoly has run riot, 
and it was never so impudent in riotous extortions as it is at 
the present time, but I am not willing by reason of tliat fact to 
take print paper and put it under the control of the Government 
and compel every newspaper publisher in the country to go to 
the Government in order to get his paper and fix the price at 
which he shall get it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If that was the purpose of my 
amendment I would be inclined to agree with the Senator. The 
purpose of the amendment is no such thing. We have the re- 
port of the Trade Commission that have had this particular 
matter under investigation something like two years, and indict- 
ments have been found against some. That does not meet the 
conditions in any particular. I am not willing and I do not 
think any Member of the Senate would be willing that the 
Government should seize and operate the manufacture of print 
paper in this country, but there is now a condition in this country 
where some sort of regulation of these extortions is to be made, 
and, believing that the suggestions of the Trade Commission 
meet it, I have not hesitated to offer the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Will the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Government has the power proposed 
to be lodged in this bill, could they not refuse any paper de- 
sired? f 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I think very probably. That is a 
common danger of the grant of all powers at any time. If the 
Senator thinks that the proper way to meet the emergency and 
to place the country in a position where it can property dispose 
of the great interests now committed to its care and placed 
under its control in this bill is to make an exception of print 
paper, which, of all commodities, is the one in connection with 
which the greatest extortion has been practiced on the people, 
he is welcome to that view. If the fear that power is going to 
be abused is an argument against this particular provision, it 
is likewise an argument against every single bill we have 
passed granting power to anybody. A democracy was never 
made to fight wars. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I can not think, Mr. President, of a more 
complete press censorship or a more complete method of ex- 
cluding from the mails than the power that would be given to 
the Government under this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is true. If you give the 
power to control it at all, that power can be scandalously 
abused; but if you do not give the power to control it at all, 
the people will be scandalously abused. We have got to trust 
somebody in an emergency like this. We are talking here as if 
we were sitting in a peaceful day and listening to the songs of 
birds, The guns are sounding; we have got to do something; 
and here this industry is the worst hampered in America. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator from Idaho will per- 
mit me to close the sentence, the Federal Trade Commission 
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did nothing more than to make an effort to provide for an 
immediate distribution of the paper when manufactured, giving 
to every manufacturer of paper by agreement with them a fair 
profit, and to provide that the manufacturers, when they wanted 
it, got fuel, and to insure the distribution of the paper under an 
order of the railroads to carry it, thus permitting the paper to 
go to every part of the country. They have no inclination or 
desire, according to the report which has been made and which 
is, or should be, on the desks of Senators, that the Government 
should take any further control than that. There is no purpose 
that the Government should take any further control than that. 
If objections are made to commandeering this commodity to that 
extent—and, if you please, “commandeering” is perhaps an 
unfortunate word in this connection—why is not a similar ob- 
jection raised to every single item mentioned in the section? 
Suppose the amendment had read “lumber and timber and 
their products,” it would have cauglit every news print manu- 
facturer in the United States just as much as does this amend- 
ment. The only difference is that my amendment leaves the 
8 open to no construction whatever, but construes it 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator in charge of 
the bill desire to dispose of this amendment this afternoon? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not if any Senator desires to have it 

to-morrow at length. If the Senator from Idaho de- 
sires to discuss the amendment, I am perfectly willing to have 
it passed over. 

Mr. BORAH. I think I will take a chance on haying a vote 
ema on it, and then reserve the matter if it goes into the 

nate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is a good idea. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was rejected. : 
` The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SarrH] to the amendment of 
the committee will be stated. 

The Storerary. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SantH] offers the following amendment: On page 2, line 4, at 
the end of the committee amendment, after the word fer- 
tilizers,” insert and fertilizer ingredients.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes seem 
to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before a de- 
cision is made on this amendment I merely want to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that the conditions are now 
such that if there is anything.that should be included under the 
provisions of this bil? it is fertilizer ingredients. In the last 60 
days the ingredients, which are absolutely essential to the pro- 
duction of food crops throughout the Atlantic seaboard, have 
advanced from 40 to 50 per cent. Those of you from the western 
part of the country,.from the Middle West and the West, where 
you do not have to use fertilizer, can not understand the situa- 
tion which exists on the entire North Atlantic and South Atlantic 
seaboard. We could produce there practically no crops at all 
without fertilizer. If you will take the statistics and read the 
vast sums which are expended yearly in any one of the South 
Atlantic States for fertilizer, you will appreciate the situation. 

There are certain ingredients of fertilizers which we have to 
Import. The prices of those ingredients have become almost 
prohibitive. There is hardly a reason for it. If there is any- 
thing which enters directly and intimately into food production 
and the conservation of food in this country, it is fertilizer and 
its ingredients. The mere item of potash has risen from $37 
a ton to $500 à ton. That is on account of Germany being practi- 
cally the only place where potash in commercial quantities can 
be obtained. Chile is the source of our nitrogenous element of 
fertilizer, which is the life of the plant itself. On account of the 
diversion of shipping to the cross-seas trade, from the South 
Atlantic trade, the price of that article has advanced from $45 
to $100 a ton. The supply there is unlimited; it is easily avail- 
able if the vessels were available. That is true of nearly every 
other ingredient. 

Of / course the unfortunate conditions that now confront the 
planters on the Atlantic seaboard are seized upon by those who 
are always ready to fake advantage of an unfortunate situation 
to make an exorbitant profit. 

I certainly do not think the Senate, when it is going to vote 
on this bill for the preservation of foodstuffs, is going to call 
upon the people to make bricks and then deny them the straw. 
If there is a single item in all this bill that strikes at the larger 
portion of the Coastal Plain, and now rapidly becoming necessary 
eyen in the western country, this is the item. I hope the Senate 
will put in the language and fertilizer ingredients.” 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I rise to ask the Senator a question. I ask 
whether the ingredients to which he refers are products of this 
country or are products of foreign countries? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. They are largely the products 
of foreign countries. 

Mr. GRONNA. If they are the products of foreign countries, 
could they be reached in this way? Could the prices be fixed by 
the Executive or by anybody else in this country? 

. Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think so. I think the con- 
ditions are these: The transoceanic freight rates have gone very 
high, but there is no reason in the world why the rise of freight 
rates should be taken advantage of to double the price for the 
consumer; in other words, freight rates have not advanced on 
nitrates from Chile. I introduced a joint resolution in this body, 
which the Senate passed by a vote of 7 to 1, appropriating $10,- 
000,000 for the purchase by this Government of nitrates in 
Chile and bringing them and selling them at cost to the farmers 
in this country. The price was then $70 a ton. That resolution 
went over to the other House. For some reason or other certain 
individuals saw fit that it should lie in the committee; and as 
soon as it was ascertained that the probabilities were that the 
joint resolution would not come out of committee, with the very 
same facilities for obtaining the nitrates which had existed be- 
fore, the price advanced to $90 a ton. d 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator from South Carolina 
knows that I realize, to a small extent at least, the importance 
of this question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think so. 

Mr. GRONNA. And I therefore move to reconsider the 
vote 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The vote has not been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the vote has not yet been announced. 
The Senator from South Carolina did not ask for a division. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the vote has not been announced, I shall 
not make the suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely wanted to make 
this statement, because I am quite sure that my colleagues on 
the floor of the Senate, if they appreciated as acutely as I do 
the necessity for this article in the section from which I come, 
they would as generously vote for this amendment as I would 
if the conditions existed in their section of country as acutely 
as it does in mine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina why the committee did not report that language 

in connection with this amendment relating to fertilizers? 
Mx. SMITH of South Carolina. It was merely overlooked. 

The committee thought that the term “fertilizers” was suff- 

ciently comprehensive; they did not understand that there were 

certain ingredients of fertilizers that are commercial articles, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is not the Senator from South 
Carolina a member of the committee? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am a member of the com- 
mittee, but I overlooked it in this case, as the Senator, I suppose, 
has overlooked some things which he afterwards thought were 
very essential. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but this is such a tremen- 
dously important matter, apparently, that I am surprised at it 
being overlooked. I do not believe that we ought to go back 
and include the ingredients of fertilizer. I think if we regulate 
the price of fertilizers that may be sufficient, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The matter of the ingredients of fer- 
tilizer was not suggested in committee. I think if it had been 
suggested the committee would not have opposed inserting the 
words “ingredients of fertilizer” as a part of the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before final action is taken 
I wish to say a word in support of this amendment; and will 

state that recently I had a letter, dated the 25th of June, from 

a constituent of mine which shows me conclusively that this is 

a yery important amendment. Whether the general word “ fer- 

tilizer ” would cover it or not, I am not sure, but I think the 

amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina ought 
to be adopted, because it makes plain and explicit what I think 
it likely the committee intended to provide for. This letter 

says: 2 

Two days ago I was informed by the E. O. Painter Fertilizer Co. 
that the price of sulphate of ammonia had been advanced to $135 a ton 
and nitrate of soda 110. Also, that there was no steamed bone to 
be had and that dried blood had doubled in price since I last bought in 


March, They frankly told me that the outlook was so serious that they 
did not see how it was possible for Florida farmers to grow any crops 


this gen | season. I was preparing to sow 10 acres in clover next 
month, having limed the land thoroughly and got it into good condition. 
Unless I can give the field a sufficient quantity of some sort of ammo- 
niate I can not get the clover started in time to furnish pasturage for 
the hogs next winter. 

The outlook for thousands of your constituents who are truck farmers 
is even more . as at the prices quoted above it would be impos- 
sible to grow v bles, and the orange groves would cease to bear fruit 
in g quantities, İt also means that the cotton crop next season 
would not amount to over 5,000,000 bales, and you know how serious 
oe cations is for the present crop when 25 cents is quoted for October 

The suggestion is also made that the increase in the price of 
sulphate of ammonia has amounted to 50 per cent in the last 
few weeks. If these things are necessary in order that the 
people who produce the Nation’s food may perform that func- 
tion, why not make it possible to accomplish what they are will- 
ing to accomplish and want to accomplish? - They must have 
this fertilizer. The word “ fertilizer,” as I have said, may be 
broad enough to cover the different elements or ingredients that 
enter into it; but it seems to me it ought to be made perfectly 
plain, so that there will be no question about it. The producers 
can not pay these prices. The men who have to produce the 
vegetables and the fruit and the things that the country needs 
can not do so if compelled to pay the prices that are now being 
exacted for these ingredients. I hope the Senate will permit 
the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina to be 
adopted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate. It is so manifestly proper that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina should be adopted that I 
do not see how there can be any difference of opinion about it. 
If it is necessary to include fertilizer in the section—and fer- 
tilizer is necessary to the production of anything like a full 
crop—it seems to me that the work begun should be completed, 
The Senator from Florida and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina have so completely covered the case that I simply wish to 
join with them in expressing the hope that the Senate will 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator that a large number of farmers do not buy what is 
technically called fertilizer, but buy the ingredients and do 
their own mixing? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is true. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, for one I am very glad that this 
amendment has been offered at this time. I am glad that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] 
has also beep thus early brought to our attention. I think it is 
wise for us to understand now that we are opening the door to 
practically everything, including clothing, boots and shoes, and 
hats and caps. I do not know what we will not include in the 
bill before we get through with it. I think we shall give it a 
very wide scope. 

If we will take the bill as it came to us originally we shall 
find that it was formulated for the purpose of conserving 
grain . 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, he does not suggest, does he, that there is any 
connection whatever between news print paper and fertilizers, 
which are essential, a sine qua non, to the production of food- 
stuffs? 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I am not objecting to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina, if we shall—and I 
presume we shall—conclude to broaden the scope of this bill so 
as to include practically everything. When the matter first 
came to my attention I said, “I am opposed to this kind of reg- 
ulation until the President shall say that he needs it, that it is 
essential for the prosecution of the war,” and when Mr. Hoover 
came before our committee and said that it was essential that 
we conserve the grain, and that we do it now, I said, “I am 
ready to support this bill.” 2 

Let me repeat, that as the bill came to us it was designed 
simply 
to assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to facili- 
tate the movement of foods, feeds, fuel. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? ; 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator said he was not disposed, as I 
understood him, to favor the provisions of this bill until he 
had been advised as to whether the President thought that the 
bill was necessary. Is that right? 

Mr. PAGE. I say that whenever the President or the ad- 


ministration, those who have the conduct of the war in hand, 
say to me, “ We want these powers given and believe that these 
powers are essential,” I am ready to vote to grant them, but 
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all the time with regret that we can not permit the natural laws 
of trade to continue to govern as they have governed in the 
past, : 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator please, the question I asked was 
whether he did not say that he looked, at least with great doubt 
if not with disfavor, upon such a vast power and awaited in- 
formation as to whether the President thought these powers 
should be granted. Was not that the substance of what the 
Senator said? 

Mr. PAGE. Substantially that. Unless the President or the 
administration assures me that the proper conduct of this war 
demands that these powers be given, I would prefer not to 
extend them. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; that is what the Senator says. But he 
also said that Mr. Hoover came before his committee and stated 
that these powers were not only important but necessary. 

Mr. PAGE. Essential. 

Mr. STONE. Essential; and thereupon the Senator accepted 
that view expressed by Mr. Hoover. That is what I understood 
the Senator to say. 

Now, Mr. President, the question I desired to ask the Senator 
was whether he, as a Senator, had any opinion about the mat- 
ter or whether he yielded and surrendered any opinion he may 
have had about it to Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. PAGE. I confess, Mr. President, that I am yielding my 
convictions to a considerable extent when I vote to vest the 
power over this great body of our commerce in the hands of 
any one man or any administration; but I feel loyal; I feel 
that if the President thinks that these powers are essential I 
am justified in pursuing a course I would otherwise naturally 
regret pursuing. I do not know that I can make myself more 
clear; but let me repeat, let me go back to where I was when 
the Senator from Missouri interrupted me. This bill originally 
was designed only— 

To assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution and to facili- 
tate the movement of foods, feeds, and fuel 

Nr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to get through with this sentence, 
because I only got partly through with it when the Senator from 
Missouri interrupted me, and I should like to finish the thought, 
if the Senator will allow me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont has the 
floor. 

Mr. PAGE. Let me again state the situation: The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture first broadened the scope of the bill by 
adding “petroleum and its products, steel and iron and their 
products, copper and its products, hemp, jute, and sisal and their 
products, lead, timber, lumber, farm implements and machinery, 
and fertilizers ”; and now the proposals come from the Senators 
from South Carolina and Arizona that we broaden it still fur- 
ther by adding fertilizer ingredients and print paper and its 
products, 

I probably shall vote for this bill with all its extensions, but 
I am glad that at the opening of the discussion as to amendments 
we meet the question and decide broadly whether we are to en- 
ter into this immense field and pass over to the President the 
regulation of practically the entire commerce of this country, 
or, conforming to his original suggestion, as shown by the House 
bill, authorize him to regulate only foods, feeds, and fuel. 

I have no objection to the particular amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, and am not opposing it; I am merely 
saying that on general principles I regret exceedingly that we 
have broadened this field so widely. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me, I desire to call his attention to the fact 
that he prefaced his remarks by saying that he reluctantly 
yielded to what was originally in the bill, and he read—and I 
hope Senators who have a copy of the bill will also observe 
that the bill originally related to “ foods, feeds, and fuel.” I call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that the bill to which he has 
committed himself also contained the words “and articles re- 
quired for their production.” Fertilizers are articles required 
for their production. 

Mr. PAGE. If the Senator desires to debate the amendment 
which he has offered, I have no objections; but, as for myself, I 
prefer not to do so, because I am not opposing it. I am simply 
expressing my great regret that at this time we find it necessary 
to enter into so broad a field, and I hope that now, before we 
proceed any further with this bill, we will determine whether 
we will adopt amendments calling for the inclusion of clothing, 
boots and shoes, and the combination of iron and wood, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Iowa—indeed, whether we shall 
continue to broaden and still further broaden the field until we 
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have included almost everything, or whether we shall, as nearly 
as we can, confine ourselyes to the proposal of the administra- 
tion, to provide only for the conseryation of foods, feeds, and 
fuel and the articles required for their production. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. PAGE. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. In what I am about to say I want the Senator 
to understand that there is nothing personal. It happens that 
I know the Senator is engaged in the leather business. 

Mr. PAGE. That is a mistake, Senator. 

Mr. Is that a mistake? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I thought the Senator was so engaged. 

I handle the raw materials—hides. 

In the hide business? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, that will do as well. The Senator, of 
course, is familiar with that business, and that is the reason I 
bring the question up. Those hides, of course, are tanned and 
enter into all forms of leather. Does the Senator do that kind 
of business? 

Mr. PAGE. No, sir. 

Mr. REED. The Senator sells to those who do? 

Mr. PAGE. I do. 

Mr. REED. And, of course, the Senator is familiar with 
that trade? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. Now, does the Senator think that the prices 
which the farmer may receive for his grain ought to be con- 
trolled and regulated and at the same time the farmer be 
obliged to buy his leather in a market which is neither controlled 
nor regulated? d 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, answering the question of the 
Senator from Missouri, I will say that if we are to carry his 
idea to its legitimate sequence, ye must include everything that 
is manufactured from the needle up to the harvesting machine. 
If we are ready to do that, well and good. I should regret 
very much the necessity of entering the field so broadly as the 
Senator would suggest. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is the question I want to 
get the Senator to answer. Here is a farmer; he is a producer 
of grain; at the present time he sells that grain in the world 
markets, Bidding for it are all the people of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and of North and South America, speaking broadly; 
and that is speaking somewhat broadly. If we take away from 
him that open market where all these people bid each against 
the other for his product, in what kind of a position will we 
leave him if we deprive him of that market and yet compel 
him to buy everything that he consumes in a market where all 
the world is bidding against him? Is it not necessary, in order 
to keep from ruining the farmer, if we regulate his prices, to 
see that he is protected as to that which he must buy? 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator a question before I 
answer his question? Does the Senator propose that we author- 
ize the President, or the administration through the President, 
to fix the price upon all the merchandise and commodities that 
enter into human effort? 

Mr. REED. If we make it upon that which the farmer pro- 
duces, we must make it upon that which the farmer consumes, 
or we will ruin the farmer and we will stop the production of 
the very thing which must be produced in excessive quantities 
because it is now being consumed in excessive quantities. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator will confess, I presume, that in 
formulating this bill nothing was further from the purposes of 
the committee than to place the farmer in the position where 
he must submit to prices which some outside person might dic- 
tate. We certainly did not design to do that. We may have 
done so, and I know the Senator so believes, but I know we 
tried as best we could to relieve the farmer and the live-stock 
grower in this respect, so as not to permit anybody to wrong 
him. While I am not certain that the Senator is not right in 
saying that if we make a minimum price we make a maximum 
price also, at the same time I am not ready to confess that, and I 
hope it is not true. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to consider this 
matter: At the present time the farmer raising a thousand 
bushels of wheat has bidding for that wheat all the neutral 
nations of all our allies, and also the American public. 
If this bill is passed and if other laws which we have enacted are 
enforced, to wit, the embargo act, the open market which now 
exists will be taken from the farmer, and he will be compelled 
to sell his product to one agent of the allies, who probably also 
will be the agent of this Government. Thus he will sell in a 
market that is absolutely controlled so far as his surplus is 
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concerned. The European market will no longer be open to him, 
as it is now, but whatever sales he makes there he must make 
in accordance with the wishes and the mandate of one man. 
That, therefore, means, does it not, Senator, that the farmer's 
open market is gone and that it is within the power of this one 
individual practically to fix the farmer’s price? 

Mr. PAGE. If I thought that would be done, Mr. President, 
I should vote against this bill. I have no expectation that any 
such result will obtain. 

~ Mr. REED. Mr. President, I consider the Senator one of 
the fairest men in the Senate. I am going to try to convince 
him, by just the shortest kind of a statement, that that is the 
very purpose of this legislation. 

The reason that we are to have a food control at all is to 
control the prices and keep down the maximum. Accordingly, 
it is proposed that the allies shall buy throngh one agent, no 
longer bidding against each other, and Mr. Hoover has already 
testified that that arrangement is made. Accordingly, the com- 
petition between the allies is already cut off. i 

Second, Mr. Hooyer states that our Government intends to 
cooperate with that agency—which means, of course, that the 
supplies for our own Government will be bought in a manner 
not to compete with the allies. 2 

Third, we have passed an embargo act which provides that 
nothing can be shipped except with the consent of the Presi- 
dent; and it stands admitted—and I think was admitted by 
Mr. Hoover—that it is proposed to say to all of the neutral coun- 
tries that, if they obtain anything in this country, they must 
buy in a manner not to compete with our allies or with us. 
Indeed, if you do not do that you do not control prices; and 
if you do not control prices you do nothing for the consumer, 
which is one of the objects of this bill. 

Now, is it not perfectly plain that the very purpose of this 
bill is to control the maximum price that the farmer shall 
receive? 

Mr. PAGE. If I believed that the purpose of this bill was 
to do injustice to the farmer, I would not vote for it; and I 
want to go further and say that Mr. Wilson is my President 
to-day. I expect to be loyal to him to the end of this fight. 
I do not ‘believe he will consent to any injustice being done to 
the farmer; and to say that the purpose of this bill is to do 
injustice, it seems to me, is not warranted by the facts. 

Mr. REED. I did not use the term “injustice.” We are 
now making this bill, and we can not escape the responsibility 
of making it. I am talking about the effect of the bill, the 
power of the bill. We are putting in the hands of somebody 
the power to control the price the farmer is to get. I think the 
Senator now practically admits that. I am not saying it is 
going to be just or unjust 

Mr. PAGE. No; I do not confess it. 
deny it or confess it. 

Mr. REED. Well, that is a good plea in a Federal court. 
It is called “nolo contendere.” But what I now call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to is this: 

Let us admit that everybody is going to try to be jugt; that 
the man who is going to administer this bill is going to try 
to be just. What I am trying to impress upon the Senator is 
that if you deny to the farmer the benefit of the competition of 
the world for that which he produces, you must give to him a 
protection against: the competition of the world in that which 
he is to purchase. Otherwise, you will compel him to buy his 
fert r in a 600 per cent advanced market, while he sells 
his Wheat in a market that has been artificially and by law cir- 
cumscribed. So that if you cut down the price of his wheat, 
you must cut down the price of his fertilizer. If you do not do 
that now, no matter how patriotic this farmer is, he has got to 
quit his farm; and when he quits his farm, instead of America 
feeding the world, America may have trouble in feeding her- 


self. 

Now, I call the Senator's attention to this fact: The farmer 
is a consumer as well as a producer, and on the average he 
consumes just exactly asemuch as any other man. He has to 
have boots and shoes; and if you make him sell his wheat in a 
controlled market, you must give him his boots and shoes from 
that same market, so that he gets them equitably. He must 
have barbed wire for his fences. He must have agricultural 
implements to till his fields. He must have wagons. He must 
have harness. He must have groceries. 

He must have sugar and tea and coffee. 
thing that every ordinary person in the world has. 


It may be so. I do not 


He must have every- 
Now, if 


you make him sell in a controlled market, must you not in the 
very nature of things give him the benefit of purchasing in that 
same controlled market, and put it all within one agency? 

ere can you stop? 


Mr. PAGH. May I ask the Senator if he is—without any 
qualification—in favor of covering all of the necessaries of life 
by this bill and allowing Mr. Hoover, or anyone for him, to 
make the price? 

Mr. REED. I am, if we pass the bill giving control of the 
farmer's product; then I shall insist up the other. But my own 
theory is, as the Senator would know if he had happened to be 
here when I was wearying the Senate with speeches that were 
entirely too long 

Mr. PAGE. I have been here a considerable part of the time. 

Mr. REED. My own theory about the matter is that the 
thing to do is to get the speculator and attend to him wherever 
he exists, to get the hoarder and attend to him wherever he 
exists, and we have laws that govern that already; to give a 
control over the exchanges of the country so that all gambling 
can be taken out, and we have already passed that statute 
through the Senate, although it has not been accepted by the 
House. My theory, then, is that having done those things we 
should do everything possible to promote as large a production 
as we can, and that then we would have to protect our country 
against the suction of EHurope—the term used by Mr. Hoover, 
and a very good one—and that that in itself is going to control 
the farmer’s prices a good deal. It is a very dangerous power 
unless it is very carefully employed, but I am willing to give 
that, and my theory is that that is about all we can do. But if 
you.enter upon the other theory, the theory of controlling these 
prices.for the farmer and denying him a world market, you must 
protect him upon the other hand or you will ruin him; and 
when you ruin the farmer you will have killed the very thing 
that we are starting this legislation for, namely, the effort to 
produce a greater crop in the world. 

I beg the Senator to think about this with his wise old head, 
that has thought out many a problem. How are you going to 
solve it in any other way? 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I have always admired in this 
life a man who had something to propose.. The argument of 
the Senator from. Missouri, as it appeals to me, is purely a 
negative one. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. PAGE. He does not want to do this nor that. He simply 
says that this is a wrong or that is a wrong, but he suggests 
no remedy. 

Mr. REED. Oh, if the Senator please, I hope he will not be 
unfair to me. d 

Mr. PAGE. I have listened very carefully to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I said I was willing to take the speculator and 
take him out of the business. That is one remedy. I was will- 
ing to give an absolute control of the exchanges of the country 
in order to cut out speculation. That is remedy No. 2. I was 
willing to pass laws, and had voted for and supported laws 
that passed this body, but not the other, that will get the man 
who hoards. That is remedy No. 3. I was willing now to give 
to the President the power to control the foreign markets 
through the embargo. We have already voted for that. That is 
remedy No. 4. I was willing to give, if it is necessary to have 
any law at-all to do it, the power for this country and all the 
allies to buy through one agent. That is remedy No. 5. Those 
powers taken together, it seems to me, are complete within them- 
selves and are as far as we can go with safety. That is what I 
say. I do not say we shall have no remedy. But then I am 
willing to go further than that and yote money to encourage 
production. I am willing to vote money in almost unlimited 
amounts to give Mr. Hoover or any other man the power to or- 
ganize this country, to get all the good women to work and all 
the men to work to encourage production and encourage econ- 
omies, and I think that is really a field where wonderful results 
can be obtained. I am willing to do all those things. Now, 
where do I stop short? I simply stop short at the point where 
it is proposed to turn over the business of the country to some 
one man. 

Will the Senator let me, while I have the floor, call his attention 
and the attention of the Senate to the remark that I made a good 
many days ago, that if you put somebody in to run the business 
of the farmers of this country they would muss things up? You 
read in the papers the other day a glowing account of how they 
were going to send the Boy Scouts down into Virginia and 
Maryland to harvest the potato crop, and everybody was going 
to be happy, and the potatoes were going to roll into the market. 
You read in the morning paper now that the Boy Scouts—poor 
little fellows, gallant, splendid little fellows—have all had to 
come home. The thing fizzled out, just like every attempt to 
run the farms of this country by gentlemen who sit in swivel 
chairs has always been a failure, and it cost several hundred 
dollars to do this. Observe, again, how somebody took control 
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of the potato market, and the result was that potatoes fell from 
$12 to $4 a barrel in one day’s time, and the farmers quit digging 
them down here in Maryland and Virginia. T am told by a dis- 
tinguished Senator this afternoon that he has word from his 
State that the farmers who ordinarily bring in their wheat at 
this time to the elevators and get some cash for it have been 
told by the elevator men that they will store their wheat, but 
will not buy their wheat. You just need a few more doctors 
like this to put the whole machinery of production out of gear— 
just a little bit more of it in this country. 

Now I come back to my proposition. It is not fair to say that 
I have no remedies. I have suggested everything that a man 
can in reason claim here, unless he proposes to take the business 
out of the hands of the people and put it into somebody else’s 
hands to manage for them. The man who does that in this 
eountry will bring ruin to this country. ‘The thing that disgusts 
me this afternoon is that, when it is proposed to take over all 
of the business of the country in that way, Senators sit and 
vote for it, and newspapers support it; but when it was proposed 
to take over whisky—a thing in regard to which my position 
has always been well known; I have not been a prohibitionist— 
when it was proposed to lay the hand of power upon whisky and 
beer, these same papers that want to take over everything the 
farmer has, who have denounced as a demagogue every man 
who stood here to say a word for him, baye thrown a hundred 
different kinds of fits, and have denounced Congress as composed 
of men unfit to legislate. It is a strange thing that it is so 
unconstitutional to lay the hand of power upon the corn or 
barley that is going to be turned into whisky or beer that any 
man who votes for it is a scoundrel and a wretch, and yet it is 
all right to lay the powerful arms of this Government upon the 
entire productive machinery of the land, and control every 
farmer's price. 

Mr. PAGE. Has the Senator finished his question? 

Mr. REED, Well, we haye not been questioning each other. 
We haye been having a sort of a running colloquy. I have fin- 
ished my remark. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I haye no desire to protract this 
discussion. I am not very much giyen to words anyway; but 
I am going to repeat just how I feel about this bill. 

I approach it with regret—regret that we must do exactly 
what the Senator from Missouri says we are going to do, 
although I do not accept his statement as conveying my views 
as to the effect of the bill. I say that I shall probably vote for 
the bill. My regret grows out of the fact that I do not think 
the business interests of this country or the general success of 
this country will be best conseryed by passing over our busi- 
ness interests to the care of any one man or any set of men. 
But when the President says, “I believe it is essential to the 
conduct of this war that we conserve the wheat of this country, 
and I have asked to have drawn a bill that gives my views upon 
this matter,” and when he comes to us with the simple proposi- 
tion that we are only to conserve foods, feeds, and fuels, I am 
inclined to support such a bill, because I feel that I want to sup- 
port our President at this time. I am not going to believe that 
he is capable of doing the wrong or permitting the wrong to be 
done as suggested by the Senator from Missouri. I believe he 
is too patriotic not to conserve the interests of the farmer just 
as much as I would, representing a farming State as I do. I 
have no faith whatever in the idea that the farmer is going to 
be wronged; and any Senator who has read this bill will see 
that the committee, in formulating the measure, has tried its 
best to relieve the farmer from those matters connected with 
the bill which would interfere with his prosperity. He is not 
brought largely within the purview of this bill. In fact, he is 
especially relieved in plain language from many of its provisions 
and inhibitions. 

Let me say in closing that I think I have accomplished what 
I designed to accomplish when I rose to speak upon this amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina. 

We are entering upon the consideration of this bill section by 
section, and at the very threshold I predict that we will find 
proposals to include not only all the articles that have been 
added by the committee, but boots and shoes and hats and caps 
and clothing and cotton goods. I do not know what we shall 
not include before we get through. It is the broadening of the 
bill, far beyond what the President 8 or what he asked, 
that I do not approve of; and while I expect to vote for the 
bill if they are all included, I.do not believe in them, and I 
want to express my protest against their inclusion, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to ask him if it was by the President's direc- 
tion that petroleum and its products, steel and iron and their 
products, copper and its products, hemp, jute, and sisal and their 
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products, lead, timber, lumber, farm implements and machinery, 
and fertilizers, were put in? 

Mr. PAGE, Distinctly no, as I understand it, Mr. President. 
He has asked for nothing of the kind. These additions have 
come in by piecemeal. One Senator wanted to include oil; the 
Senator from South Carolina wanted to include fertilizers; 
another Senator wanted to include iron and steel and the prod- 
ucts thereof. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to this fact: The bill originally covered foods, 
feeds, and fuels, and the things necessary for their production; 
and that was a storm-center of discussion. Senators wanted to 
know what were the things necessary for their production, so 
that, in order to meet the demands which were made on the 
floor of the Senate and in the discussion, the necessaries were 
specified in the bill, and the general terms were stricken from 
the bill by the committee. 

Mr. PAGE. But, as the Senator will remember, the argument 
that has just been made by the Senator from Missouri was 
made before our committee, to wit, that if we were to include 
the articles produced by the farmer we must broaden the scope 
of the bill and include the articles which he must buy. That 
‘may be necessary. I simply hope it will not be. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, then I understand from the Sen- 
ator that foods, feeds, and fuels are the only articles actually 
asked for by the President; that is, in the bill as originally 
drawn? 

Mr. PAGE. 
dent. 

Mr. BORAH. No; excuse me. It says “and articles required 
for their production.” 

Mr. PAGE. “And articles required for their production.” 

Mr. BORAH. Will somebody tell us what that means? 

Mr. LODGE. That is broader than the Senate bill. I wanted 
to get at the things that were sacred and the things that were 
not in the Senator’s mind; that is all. I do not see that there is 
any more objection to paper or hides than anything else. 

r. SMOOT. Or cotton and cotton goods. 

. LODGE. Or cotton or cotton goods. 

. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

. PAGE. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

. VARDAMAN, I will ask the Senator if he does not think 
that in the preparation of the bill Congress, the Senators and 
the Representatives, should construct the bill rather than take 
orders from the President or some person whom he designates? 

Mr. PAGE. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. ` Then it is not at all out of order that 
these Senators should have suggested the items in the bill to be 
under the control of the food dictator. I feel quite sure that 
the laws would be improved and more responsive to the needs 
of the people if the representatives of the people, instead of some 
bureau chief, would write the laws. 

Mr. PAGE. It is not if it is the opinion of the Senate that 
that should be done. In that event, I offer no opposition except 
to say that I am sorry. I regret very much that it has been 
found necessary to do that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Oh, I agree with the Senator that the bill 
is going to be disappointing in its results. It would be almost 
a miracle if such a law as this should be a success in a Repub- 
lic; it is so at variance with the genius of free institutions. 
There are four provisions in the bill, however, that appeal to 
me, I believe in giving the food dictator or administrator the 
machinery by which he can bring about voluntary cooperation 
on the part of the housewives and the people of the country 
generally. That, I think, will accomplish some good and pro- 
mote economy. Then, I think, the power which the bill gives to 
prevent hoarding of foodstuffs and the authority to exterminate 
the speculator is a wise provision. I think also the provision 
in the bill which prevents the use of grain for the manufacture 
of alcohol and prohibits the manufacture of beer and wine are 
excellent provisions. We need a sober as well as an economical 
people in time of war. I think temperance at this time would 
be a wise economy, improve the strength and health of the 
citizenry of the country, and save a great deal of money to the 
people. The fourth provision is the one designed to prevent 
these patriotic gentlemen who have made enormous fortunes 
out of the war from tendering their services without pay to 
the United States in the matter of conducting the war. I do 
not question anybody’s patriotism, but the United States Goy- 
ernment is able to pay for the services of its officers. I like 
these four provisions very much; there are other items or 
points of interest in the bill, but these, I think, are especially 
meritorious, 


That is as I understand the matter, Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator, before he sits down, 
whether he is in favor of broadening the scope of this bill so as 
to include practically everything used in the human economy? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Well, there is this about that: If the 
Government is going to prescribe what the farmer’s products 
shall sell for, it is but justice to enable the farmer to buy the 
goods that he uses in making his crops in a market that is 
controlled by the Government which controls the price of the 
things he sells. Now, I admit that we are engaged in a very 
difficult task, and I am afraid our work is going to be dis- 
appointing in its results. Really I do not think there is any 
question about that. I think the idea that this bill is a panacea 
for all the economic ills with which the country is now suffer- 
ing borders on the absurd, and I think it is going to fall far 
short of what its authors expect it to accomplish; I am in 
accord with the Senator on that. But under the circumstances 
I am inclined to resolve in its favor and give it a trial. I 
would have preferred that it be limited in its scope, as I said 
a moment ago; that the food administrator should be permitted 
to use this small sum of $150,000,000 to organize the farmers, 
the housewives, and the people generally, and get them all to 
consent to economize. That would accomplish something, I am 
sure. But I doubt, really, if the country will save as much 
from the operation of the law as it will cost to administer it. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr, President, I want to say only a word more. 
I believe that if it is possible to do it, we ought to amend the 
bill so that the injury to the farmer which is pointed out by 
the Senator from Missouri can not result, and then do what we 
know we ought to do, and that is to clean the slate as to 
regulating the general business of the country. When we say 
that Mr. Hoover is capable of handling the question of grain, 
we base it upon the supposition that he has had large experi- 
ence in handling grain in Europe and that he knows what he 
is talking about. I for one want to say that I am very much 
impressed with the clearness with which he explained the grain 
situation, but I do not believe he is any better prepared to go 
ahead and govern, regulate, and take charge of all the business 
interests of this country than 50 or more Senators upon this 
floor, and I do not believe we are wise in trying to place that 
broad general power in his hands. Because the President does 
not ask it, because he has not suggested it, because I do not 
believe it is necessary, I hope that at the very entrance upon the 
discussion of this bill instead of enlarging its boundaries and 
phylacteries we shall reduce them, and confine ourselves as 
nearly as we may to those commodities in the bill which the 
President says it is necessary to regulate in order that he may 
vigorously and properly conduct this war. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there has been a discus- 
sion here this afternoon of the earth and the fullness thereof, 
and it might be well to refer to the identical point that is be- 
fore the Senate. It is simply a proposal to insert three words, 
and those three words are “and their ingredients.” Ingredients 
of what? Of fertilizers. To say that the President should not 
have control over the ingredients, when as a matter of fact he 
has control of the subject matter—the fertilizers—seems to me 
to be absurd. 

It may be that the principal cause of the high price of the 
fertilizers is due to the fact that one of the ingredients is sold 
at such an enormous price, or is the subject of a trust, or is 
controlled in such a way that it can not be obtained without 
the exercise of some power upon the part of the President. For 
that reason, it seems to me that when we say we are going to 
give this power over to fertilizers, and yet we will not give it 
over the ingredients that make up the fertilizers, it is an ab- 
surd proposition. 

Fertilizers, of course, are necessary to the products of the 
farm. They are necessary to the production of the very food 
that is provided for in this bill. Is it possible that we are to 
have control of the food but not have control of those things 
which create the food? Why, it seems to me that the mere state- 
ment of the proposition is sufficient to carry this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question before he takes his seat. Evidently, from what the 
Senator says, he is in favor of including all of the other prod- 
ucts in the bill placed there as amendments by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. Does the Senator think 
it is fair to give absolute control over copper and its products, 
we will say, or lead and its products, when not to exceed one- 


hundredth of 1 per cent of the copper produced in this country is 
used in either the production of food, feed, or fuel? I am sure 


that I am within reason when I say not to exceed one-hundredth 
of 1 per cent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is not any question but that the bill 
gives great power, and it gives great power not only as to food 


but as to other things, and if you are going to prosecute the 
war successfully you have got to extend it to other things. There 
is no field in which you can extend it with better results for 
the successful termination of the war than to put that control 
over lead and copper. It may not be on the theory of consery- 
ing food, and it may be that it ought to have been referred to 
another committee, and perhaps there ought to be another 
report from another committee with relation to it, but notwith- ` 
standing Congress has the power to determine these matters, 
and that power is necessary to be exercised when it comes to 
the question of a successful termination of the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not discussing the question as to the ad- 
visability of giving control over foods, feed, and fuel at this 
time; but if we are going to control all the copper with hardly 
any of the production of the country used in the production of 
food, feed, and fuel, why did not the committee go further and 
include every product manufactured or grown in this country? 
Why did not the committee include wool and the products of 
wool? Why did it not include cotton and the products of cotton? 
Because, of those two items, the farmer purchases $10 worth 
where he does $1 of copper; yes, he purchases $100 worth where 
he purchases but $1, and with lead the percentage is even greater. 
If the committee wanted copper and lead and similar products 
controlled, and it evidently did, why did they not include all 
the production of the country? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, you can easily put the ques- 
tion as to why anything that was not done was not done, but as 
a matter of fact these were the suggestions that were presented 
to the committee and they seemed to strike the mind of the 
committee. If the Senator wants anything added, he has a 
perfect right now in his individual capacity as a Senator to 
present it and move that such items as he wants to have in- 
cluded be included. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know I have that right as an individual 
Senator, but I wish to say to the Senator that he knows if 
any Senator now offers an amendment to the bill, not a com- 
mittee amendment, when the committee is a unit in reporting 
the bill, as is the case with this bill, I understand there would 
be little chance of getting a favorable vote upon it in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think so. I think you would get 
a favorable report in any instance that presented ‘a strong case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said a favorable vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; or a favorable vote. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator allow me one moment to 
present two amendments to the pending bill for printing? 
That is all. I thank you. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Colorado has a great deal 
more faith than I have, and I base my faith upon the experience 
I have had here for some fourteen-odd years. When a motion 
is made to amend a committee amendment there are but very 
few Senators that hear the discussion and the reasons for the 
amendment, and when the bell rings for a vote they come in 
from the cloakroom or from their offices and ask whether it is 
a committee amendment or not; and there is little chance to 
get a majority vote to include an item other than one reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
if he thinks there is any probability of the bell ringing for a 
vote very soon? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I may say to the Senator that I am quite sure 
it will not be until some time next week. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like very much to hear it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me the criticism 
which the Senator from Utah has made should have some force 
and effect relative to the procedure of the Senate, but I am sure 
the Senate believes that this enlarged field should be included; 
and I have not any doubt, no matter what the attitude of the 
committee might be, the Senate would approve any measure en- 
larging the bill that was in the belief of Senators to the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say now, without fear of contradiction, that 
if there is any reason for copper and lead to be included in the 
bill there are a hundred reasons why it should also include 
wool and its products, cotton and its products, and other items 
that the farmers of the country are compelled to purchase, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then why not include wool and its prod- 
ucts and cotton and its products if they are necessary? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait just a moment, I was 
going to add that I think before the bill is passed some Senator 
should move to include wool and its products, cotton and its 


facilitate the movement of 
tor their production. 


products, and leather and its products, These three items the 
farmer is certainly interested in. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator yield to me? 

- Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. As a member of the committee I want to 
assure the Senator that there are members of the committee 
who would be glad to vote with the Senator from Utah. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. Then with that slight assurance from the 
Senator I will say no more, but bide the time when I can offer 
such an amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Whenever the question arises as to 
whether one of the commodities that has been referred to by 
the Senator shall be included then is the time to discuss it, but 
what is before us now is whether or not we should include 
ingredients in addition to fertilizers, and inasmuch as we have 
already inserted “ fertilizers ” it seems to me there should be no 
objection to including ingredients. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I very much hope that the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina will not be 
adopted. It is not because I am not in favor of cheap fertilizers, 
because Iam. I voted very gladly for the Senator’s proposition 
for a nitrate plant. But the trouble is that the bill will become 
loaded if we once start by inserting an amendment of this 
nature. There is no logical distinction to be drawn between 
fertilizers and their ingredients in the bill. If you put in the 
ingredients of fertilizers, there is no reason why you should not 
put in wool and its products and cotton and its products, and 
so on. We have got to have a practical result here in order to 
get the bill through. 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry worked over the 
bill and came to an agreement. I do not think it is the logical 
result, I do not think it is symmetrical. I do not think it is 
just, if you come to do exact justice; but they have reached a 
result, There is nothing that I want to control more than 
news-print paper. But the Senator from Arizona offers an 
amendment to include news-print paper. It was rejected by 
the Senate, and it is very fortunate that it was. If that had 
been accepted, we all would have had to vote for these other 
amendments as fast as they came. 

The Senate will remember that not so long ago we tried to 
do something in the way of warehouse receipts for the bankers. 
That was agreeable to a majority of the Senate; but some one 
moyed to add naval stores, and that was added; and then grain 
was added; and not only canned salmon was added but the 
measure was loaded down so that nobody could vote for it, 
and it was laughed out on the floor of the Senate. I want to 
warn the friends of this measure that if we once start putting 
on even as meritorious an item as the ingredients of fertilizers 
there will be no end to it and the bill will be killed in the 
Senate. 

I feel free to say this because I haye been a friend of the 
farmers. I was glad to do what I could for them, and I have 
been glad to aid them on every measure that comes before the 
Senate. -But I do appeal to my friend, the Senator from South 
Carolina, not to kill this legislation, for if he once sets this 
ball rolling it will roll out of the Senate and we shall get no 
results. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator a question before 
he takes his seat: Does not the Senator think the Dill as it 
came from the House is much broader and has much wider 
scope than the measure which was reported by the committee 
to the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think it was very broad in its scope. I 
think it would have been better for the passage of the bill if 
it had been left as it was, perhaps; but I want to take it as 
we have it from the committee. Great good will come from it, 
but if we load it down we will not get it through, and no good 
will come from it. I will admit that this is a very poor classi- 
fication. It might be infinitely better. The trouble is that no 
two of us would agree as to what the list should include, and 
we had better take what the committee has reported to us and 
put it through, and not fool around with amendments, trying to 
include one thing and then another. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to remind the Senator of the provision 
on page 1 of the bill as it came from the House. I read from 
line 6: 


To assure an adequate supply and equitable ‘distribution, and to 
oods, feeds, fuel, and articles required 


The Senator knows all these articles are required for produc- 
tion. I hope there is no Senator who does not fully realize 
that not only the articles enumerated by the committee are 
required but all the articles mentioned in the discussion here 
this afternoon are required for the production of food. 


Mr. HOLLIS. I am inclined to take the Senator's view of 
it, but some one else might not, and on a reexamination I might 
change my mind. I think I would rather leave it where it was 
originally, but here it is. This is what the committee have done. 
It is an imperfect result, but it is their result. It is the best 
they could do under the circumstances, and I think it should be 

. I think the friends of the measure ought to protect 
the bill now, imperfect as it may be. 

z Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
on. > 
Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. When the committee. as manifested by a 
number of the members, say they are in favor of this amend- 
ment, the chairman himself stating so and the next ranking 
member of the committee stating so, should it not be an indi- 
cation that “ingredients of fertilizers” should be included as 
the action of the committee? 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; it indicates that some tried to get it on 
in committee and could not carry a majority of the committee 
with them. I am not a member of the committee; I do not 
know what was said there, but I draw that inference from the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New Hampshire has no right to make that remas be- 
cause the chairman of the committee states that the “word 
“ ingredients ” was not mentioned in the committee, and had it 
been it is his opinian that it would have been included. The 
Senator has taken the position, if he will allow me, that we 
are going to load down the bill with extraneous matter. There 
are peculiar conditions and circumstances about the fertilizer 
question. As remarked by the Senator from Georgia, there are 
different ingredients that are bought by the farmer, and to 
control the thing known commercially as fertilizer you must 
control its ingredients. 

It is hardly necessary for me to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that fertilizers are composed principally of 
three ingredients—potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid. These 
ingredients are used otherwise, but principally they are used 
for fertilizers. The companies get together and have mixing 
plants. They organize a mixing plant. They produce what is 
called a complete fertilizer. The farmers have learned to mix it 
themselves to save expense. I plead for what in my State alone 
costs upward of $50,000,000 annually in order to produce 
that on which the population depends and to ship a surplus. 
The price of those ingredients rises in value necessarily with 
the things produced. Of the different ingredients potash has 
risen from $77 a ton to $500 a ton, nitrate of soda from $45 a 
ton to $110 a ton, and so with sulphate of ammonia and other 
ingredients which are just as essential as coal in an engine; 
and when I stand here and plead that this very lifeblood of 
agriculture in my State shall be preserved, then the remark is 
made that we are loading down the bill with nonessentials. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator a question? Does not 
every item the Senator has already mentioned go into com- 
mercial fertilizer and is it not fertilizer of itself? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; not complete. In nearly 
all fertilizers you have 7:3:3, 8:4:4, 5:4:4, or 7:4:4. It is 
the way you combine it. None is complete in itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I want to say to the Senator is this: 
There is not an ingredient that goes into commercial fertilizer 
that is placed upon the market, but that in and of itself is a 
fertilizer. 

8 SMITH of Sduth Carolina. I will say to the Senator 
at fertilizers—— : 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I think I will decline to yield 
further. I wish to answer the question addressed to me by the 
Senator from South Carolina by saying that his argument is 
unanswerable, and I think we should take warning. The Sena- 
tor is upon the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. He is 
an important member of it. He had a chance to present this 
matter in the committee. He either tried to get it on or he did 
not. The committee acted after days and days of consideration. 

Now, other Senators can get up and make just as good an 
argument for 40 other items that might be put in the bill, and 
if you put 40 other items in the bill it will not pass, in my 
opinion. That is my answer to it. I get up and take this un- 
popular attitude because I have been a friend of the farmers 
and because I know that as far as the farmers take any inter- 
est in the question, they know I have not any ax to grind on 
the bill, and I do not believe it will pass if we begin to add 
items of this kind. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. I yield the floor. 
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Mr. GORE. I wish to say on behalf of my friends from 
South Carolina that the entire Committee on Agriculture recon- 
sidered the bill in great haste—I think too great haste—but we 
were under whip and spur, and I may say that no motion was 
made to include the ingredients of fertilizer. Perhaps if we 
had had more time for deliberation it would have been included, 
The ingredients of fertilizer undoubtedly ought to have been 
included, and I think it would seriously impair the symmetry 
of the bill if they are not included. 

„ Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 

Pace] described to us the original condition of the bill and the 
peculiar value which he attaches to the original clauses asked 
for by the President, and I think that is a sound distinction. 
The original bill as it came from the House and I suppose, as 
the Senator from Vermont indicated, also from the President, 
provided for “ foods, feeds, fuel, and articles required for their 
production.” The other items were inserted by the Senate com- 
mittee. I have great respect for their view, but I do not think 
that gives their amendment added sanctity. I think each one 
of us is just as much entitled to suggest an additional article 
to be taken possession of by the Government as a member of 
the Agricultural Committee. : 

The purpose declared of this bill is that it is essential for the 
successful prosecution of the war “to assure an adequate sup- 
ply and equitable distribution and to facilitate the movement 
of foods, feeds, and containers therefor,” and then follows the 
list added by the committee. ` 

Cotton in itself is one of the bases of explosives. There are 
very few articles produced which are so important in the manu- 
facture of munitions. From cotton are also made shirts that 
the farmer wears and the material from which his wife and his 
children are clothed. Cotton relates to most subjects. 

Hides and skins and their products are intimately related 
with the shoeing of the Army. Can anything be more important 
to the welfare of our armies than to haye them properly shod? 
There is hardly one thing in the world that is more important 
than that. 

Then from wool and its products the clothing for the Army 
is made. We are making the cloth now by the thousands of 
yards, i 

Those things are just as important to the conduct of this war 
and ought to be just as much controlled by the Government 
as steel and iron and sisal and hemp. There is no reason why 
those things should not be taken pessession of by the Govern- 
ment. Let us either stick to what the administration asks us 
to do, or else let us enlarge the bill according to the dictates 
of common sense. The opinions of all the Senators are as good 
as those of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of California in 
the chair). The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Carolina to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it may be that a 
number of the additions put into this section by the Senate 
committee ought to go out, but one certainly bears upon the 
main proposition of foodstuffs, and that is fertilizer and the in- 
gredients which make fertilizer. Those two items apply 
directly to the production of foodstuffs, and are logically a 
part of foodstuff production and conservation. 

We know that the markets are in a condition where possibly 
the aid of the Government may be necessary to put the ingre- 
dients required for fertilizer within the reach of the farmers, 
in order that the volume of foodstuffs may be increased. Let 
the criticism go on about steet and petroleum and the other 
items; let the argument go on to add wool and cotton and all 
the products of wool and cotton and all the manufacturing 
plants that produce those products; but let us, at least, not for- 
get that fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients stand entirely upon 
a different basis. They are the foundation for the production of 
foodstuffs; they are legitimately and logically a part of the bill. 
They were included in the original bill in the language the 
committee struck out“ necessaries for the production of food- 

- stuffs.” We struck that broad language out and put in more 
limited language. 

So, I hope that Senators will not be swept away either by 
objections to some of these heavier items that were added by 
the committee or by objections for fear that wool, cotton, and 
other products, together with the plants that manufacture them, 
may be added to the bill. Let us at least take care of food- 
stuffs, which require also that we should take care of fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer ingredients. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


JUNE 29, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. r 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F, 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House insists upon 
its amendment to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) extending 
the time within which the “Joint resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of War to issue temporary permits for additional 
diversions of water from the Niagara River” shall remain.in 
effect, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr, Froop, Mr. Goopwin of 
Arkansas, and Mr, Cooper of. Wisconsin managers of the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m., Friday, June 29, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Saturday, June 30, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 29 (legis- 
lative day of June 28), 1917. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 


Frederick M. Brown, of Alaska, to be United States district 
judge, district of Alaska, division No. 3. (Reappointment. ) 


CHIEF JUSTICE COURT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Constantine J. Smyth, of Omaha, Nebr., to be chief justice of 
the Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, vice Seth Shepard, 
resigned. 

Coast GUARD. 


Third Lieut. Joseph Francis Farley, jr., to be second lieuten- 
ant in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such 
from May 81, 1917. = 

Third Lieut. David Patterson Marvin to be second lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
May 31, 1917. 

Third Lieut. Gustavus Urban Stewart to be second lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
May 31, 1917. 

Third Lieut. Edward Mount Webster to be second lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
May 31, 1917. 

The above-named officers have served the required time in 
their present grade and have passed the necessary examination 
for promotion, 

BOARD OF CHARITIES, Distatcr OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. George E. Hamilton for a term of three years from July 
1, 1917. (Reappointment. ) 

Rev. John Van Schaick, jr., for a term of three years from 
July 1, 1917. (Reappointment. ) 

FEDERAL BOARD. FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Arthur E. Holder, of Iowa, for a term of three years. 

Charles A. Greathouse, of Indiana, for a term of two years. 

James Phinney Munroe, of Massachusetts, for a term of one 
year. 

5 Pusric HEALTH Service. 

Asst. Surg. Francis Albion Carmelia to be passed assistant 
surgeon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
May 19, 1917. 

Asst. Surg. Lionel Elean Hooper to be passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from May 
14, 1917. 

Asst. Surg. Liston Paine to be passed assistant surgeon in the 
Public. Health Service, to rank as such from May 19, 1917. 

Assst. Surg. Moses Victor Safford to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Helath Service, to rank as such from May 14, 
1917. 

Ernest Winfield Scott to be passed assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to rank as such from May 15, 1917. 

The above-named officers haye served the required time in 
their present grade and have passed the necessary examination 
for promotion, 


1917. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL. 

Edward A. FitzHenry, of Washington, to be surveyor general 
of Washington, his present term of office having expired. (Re- 
appointment. ) r 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

John J. Birdno, of Arizona, to be receiver of public moneys at 
Phoenix, Ariz., his present term expiring July 9, 1917. (Re- 
appointment.) 

Lee A. Ruark, of Colorado, to be receiver of public moneys at 
Del Norte, Colo., his term having expired. (Reappointment.) 

. PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from May 15, 1917. 


Maj. Frank S. Armstrong, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. James G. Harbord, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy.\ ; 

Maj. John O'Shea, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Ervin L. Phillips, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Frank Tompkins, Cayalry (detached officers’ list), to fill 
an original vacancy. : 

Maj. Samuel D. Rockenbach, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
to fill an original vacancy. . 

Maj. Robert C. Williams, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Samuel D. 
Rockenbach, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Walter C. Short, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. George C. Barnhardt, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. James H. Reeves, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. George C. 
Barnhardt, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Kirby Walker, Cavalry, vice Lieut Col. Charles A, Hede- 
kin, promoted. 

Maj. Claude B. Sweezey, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Maj. Francis J. Koester, promoted, 

Maj. Sterling T. Adams, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), vice 
Maj. Guy H. Preston, promoted. 

Maj. Julian R. Lindsey, Cavalry, vice Maj. Edward Anderson, 
promoted. 

Maj. Edmund M. Leary, Cavalry, vice Maj. George E. Stockle, 
promoted. 

Maj. Julius T. Conrad, Cavalry, vice Maj. William T. Litte- 
brant, promoted. 


To be majors with rank from May 15, 1917. 


Capt. Clarence R. Day, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Willard H. McCornack, Cavalry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Malin Craig, Cavalry (General Staff), to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Guy V. Henry, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), to fill 
an original vacancy. 

Capt. Wallace B. Scales, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Conrad S. Babcock, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Ewing E. Booth, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Percy W. Arnold, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Rush S. Wells, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Herbert J. Brees, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Robert R. Wallach, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. George Williams, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Charles S. Haight, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. William D. Forsyth, Cavalry, to fill an original va- 


cancy. 
Capt. John J. Boniface, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 
Capt. Fitzhugh Lee, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), to fill 
an original vacancy. 
Capt. James F. McKinley, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), to 
fill an original vacancy. 
Capt. Patrick W. Guiney, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 
Capt. Leon B. Kromer, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 
Capt. Charles A, Romeyn, Cavalry, to fill an original va- 


cancy. 

Capt. Evan H. Humphrey, Cavalry, to fill an original va- 
cancy. ‘ 

Capt. Charles C. Farmer, jr., Cavalry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Stuart Heintzelman, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), 
to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. John D. Long, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), to fill 
an original vacancy. 

Capt. Warren Dean, Cavalry, vice Maj. Frank S. Armstrong, 


promoted. 
Capt. James C. Rhea, Cavalry, vice Maj. John O' Shea, pro- 
moted. ` 
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Capt. Llewellyn W. Oliver, Cavalry, vice Maj, Ervin L. Phil - 
lips, promoted. 

Capt. Reginald E. McNally, Cavalry, vice Maj. Robert C. Wil- 
liams, promoted. 

Capt. Albert N. McOlure, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Maj. Walter C. Short, promoted. 

Capt. Edwin A. Hickman, Cavalry, vice Maj. James H. Reeves, 
promoted. 8 

Capt. Warren W. Whitside, Cavalry, vice Maj. Kirby Walker, 
promoted. 

Capt. Frederick C. Johnson, Cavalry, vice Julian R. Lindsey, 
promoted. 

Capt. Guy Cushman, Cavalry, vice Maj. Edmund M. Leary, 
promoted. 

Capt. James D. Tilford, Cavalry (detached officers’ list), vice 
Maj. Julius T. Conrad, promoted. 

Capt. Ben H. Dorcy, Gavalry, an additional number in his 
grade, to be major from May 15, 1917, the date on which he 
would have been promoted to fill a vacancy in that grade in his 
arm had he not been retired from active service, and to be an 


additional number in his grade. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from May 15, 1917. 


Maj. Richard H. McMaster, Field Artillery (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. John E. Stephens, Field Artillery (Inspector General's 
Department), to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Thomas E. Merrill, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
John E. Stephens, retained in Inspector General's Department. 

Maj. Fox Conner, Field Artillery (Inspector General's Depart- 
ment), to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Henry W. Butner, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col, Fox 
Conner, retained in Inspector General's Department. 

Maj. Henry L. Newbold, Field Artillery (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Ernest D. Scott, Field Artillery (detached officers’ list), 
to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Lucius R. Holbrook, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Maj. Harrison Hall, Field Artillery, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Wright Smith, Field Artillery, to fill an original vacancy, 

Maj. Alfred A. Starbird, Field Artillery (Inspector General's 
Department), to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Charles R. Lloyd, Field Artillery (detached officers’ list), 
vice Lieut, Col. Alfred A. Starbird, retained in Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Maj. Oliver L. Spaulding, jr., Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Maj. Conrad H. Lanza, Field Artillery (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Henry B. Farrar, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. : 

Maj. Ralph S. Granger, Field Artillery (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. George G. Gatley, promoted. 

Maj. Dan T, Moore, Field Artillery (General Staff Corps), 
subject to examination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Ralph 
S. Granger, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. George V. H. Moseley, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
Dan T. Moore, retained in General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Frank E. Hopkins, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Le 
Roy S. Lyon, promoted. 

Maj. Fred T. Austin, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Tiemann 


N. Horn, promoted. 


Maj. Charles ©. Pulis, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Otho 
W. B. Farr, promoted. 

Maj. Charles M.. Bundel, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
Brooke Payne, promoted. 

Maj. Charles D. Herron, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col 
William S. Guignard, promoted. 

Maj. Robert C. Foy, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Albert 
J. Bowley, promoted. 

Maj. Louis T. Boiseau, Field Artillery (detached officers’ 
list), vice Lieut. Col. Harry G. Bishop, promoted. 

Maj. William McK. Lambdin, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
Manus McCloskey, promoted. 

To be majors with rank from May 15, 1917. 


Capt. William I. Westervelt, Field Artillery, to fill an original 


vacancy. 

Capt. Upton Birnie, jr., Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 
Capt. Clarence Deems, jr., Field Artillery (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Fred C. Doyle, Field Artillery (Quartermaster Corps), 


to fill an original vacancy. 
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Capt. James P. Robinson, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Fred C. 
Doyle, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Augustine McIntyre, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
yacancy. 

Capt. George R. Greene, Field Artillery (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Raymond W. Briggs, Field Artillery (Quartermaster 
Corps), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Charles M. Bunker, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Raymond 
W. Briggs, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Francis W. Griffin, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacan 

Capt. Robert S. Welsh, Field Artillery (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Tilman Campbell, Field Artillery (Quartermaster 
Corps), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Daniel F. Craig, Field Artillery (General Staff Corps), 
vice Maj. Tilman Campbell, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Augustus B. Warfield, Field Artillery (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Daniel F. Craig, retained in General Staff 
Corps. 


Capt. Howard L. Landers, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Augustus 


B. Warfield, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William H. Burt, Field Artillery (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Clarence N. Jones, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Frederick B. Hennessy, Field Artillery, to fll an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. Laurin L. Lawson, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Frederick 
B. Hennessy, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Morris E. Locke, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. John W. Kilbreth, jr., Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. James H. Bryson, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Roger O. Mason, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. William S. Browning, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy, 

Capt. Joseph F. Barnes, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. William P. Ennis, Field Artillery (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Dennis H. Currie, Field Artillery, 
vacancy. 8 

Capt. Beverly F. Browne, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Raymond S. Pratt, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Beverly F. 
Browne, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Alden F. Brewster, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Edward H. De Armond, Field Artillery (Quartermaster 
Corps), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Norton E. Wood, Field Artillery, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Edward H. De Armond, re- 
tained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Aibert S. Fuger, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. William N. 


to fill an original 


. Michel, Field Artillery, to fill an original 


yacancy. 
Capt. Ernest S. Wheeler, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. . 
Capt. Thomas W. Hollyday, Field Artillery, to fill an original 
vacancy. 


Capt. John B. W. Corey, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Thomas W. 
Hollyday, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Marlborough Churchill, Field Artillery (detached offi- 
cers’ list), subject to examination required by law, vice Maj. 
Thomas E. Merrill, promoted. 

Capt. William F. Jones, Field Artillery, vice Maj. ‘Henry W. 
Butner, promoted. 

Capt. Charles G. Mortimer, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Lucius 
R. Holbrook, promoted. 

Capt. Nelson E. Margetts, Field Artillery (General Staff 
Corps), subject to examination required by law, vice Maj. Har- 
rison Hall, promoted. 

Capt. Robert Davis, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Wright Smith, 
promoted. 


Capt. Joseph E. Myers, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Oliver 
Spaulding, jr., promoted. 
Capt. William S. Wood, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Henry B. 


Farrar, promoted. 
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1 Samuel Frankenberger, Field Artillery, vice Maj. George 
V. H. Moseley, promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from May 15, 1917. 


Maj. Robert S. Abernethy, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Maj. Edwin O. Sarratt, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an origi-. 
nal vacancy. 

Maj. Lawrence S. Miller, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an origi- 
nal vacancy. 

Maj. Mervyn C. Buckey, Coast Artillery Corps; to fill an origi- 
nal vacancy. 

Maj. Frederick E. Johnston, Coast Artillery Corps (detached 
officers’ list), to fill an original vacancy, 

Maj. Earle D'A. Pearce, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an orig- 
inal vacancy. 

Maj. Arthur S. Conklin, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

. Maj. James F. Brady, Coast Artillery Corps (detached officers’ 
list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Roderick L, Carmichael, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Lieut. Col. Clint C. Hearn, promoted. 

Maj. Andrew Moses, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. William C. Davis, promoted. 

Maj. Thomas Q. Ashburn, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Andrew Moses, retained in General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Sam F. Bottoms, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. An- 
drew Hero, jr., promoted. 

Maj. Harold E. Cloke, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Frank E. Harris, promoted. 

Maj. Samuel C. Vestal, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermas- 
ter Corps), vice Lieut. Col. William R. Smith, promoted. 

Maj. Philip R. Ward, Coast Artillery Corps (detached officers’ 
list), vice Lieut. Col. Samuel C. Vestal, retained in Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 

To be majors with rank from May 15, 1917. 

Capt. Harry C. Barnes, Coast Artillery Corps (detached 
officers’ list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Stephen H. Mould, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. Louis S. Chappelear, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. Granville Sevier, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Robert F. Woods, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an origi- 
nal vacancy. 

Capt. Albert C. Thompson, Coast Artillery Corps (detached 
officers’ list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Ellison L. Gilmer, Coast Artillery Corps (detached 
officers’ list), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. John McBride, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an origi- 
nal vacancy. 

Capt. Richard K. Cravens, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill, an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. George O. Hubbard, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. James M. Wheeler, Coast Artillery Corps (detached 
officers’ list), vice Maj. George O. Hubbard, retained in Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Capt. 8 S. Kerrick, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. Frank J F. Miller, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an origi- 
nal vacancy. 

Capt. Philip S. Golderman, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 


Capt. Charles L. Lanham, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. George F. Connolly, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. John S. Johnston, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. ies 8. Hardin, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. Louis E. Bennett, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 


original vacancy. 

Capt. George L. Hicks, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to fill 
original vacancy. 

Capt. Lynn S. Edwards, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to 
examination required by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Hugh K. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

Capt. Alden ‘Trotter, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an original 
vacancy. 


1917. 
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Capt. Frank S. Long, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. John P. Spurr, Coast Artillery Corps, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Francis W. Ralston, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Robert S. Abernethy, promoted. : 

Capt. Adna G. Clarke, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Edwin O. 
Sarratt, promoted. 

Capt. Samuel G. Shartle, Coast Artillery Corps (detached 
officers’ list), vice Maj. Lawrence S. Miller, promoted. 

Capt. Michael H. Barry, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Mervyn C. 
Buckey, promoted. 

Capt. Clarence G. Bunker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 

Earle D'A. Pearce, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Tobin, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Arthur S. Conklin, promoted. 

Capt. Harry J. Watson, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to exam- 
ination required by law, vice Maj. William H. Tobin, retained in 
Quartermaster Corps. - 

Capt. William H. Raymond, Coast Artillery Corps (General 
Staff Corps), vice Maj. Roderick L. Carmichael, promoted. 

Capt. Jacob E. Wyke, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. William 
H. Raymond, retained in General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Charles O. Zollars, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Thomas Q. Ashburn, promoted. 

Capt. John Storck, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Sam F. 
Bottoms, promoted. 

Capt. Robert B. McBride, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Harold E. Cloke, promoted. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


To be dental surgeons with rank from June 22, 1917, to fill orig- 
inal vacancies. 


Arthur John Hart, of the District of Columbia, 
Chester Denham, of Kentucky. 

Harold Emerson Albaugh, of Ohio. 

Harry Edwin Smalley, of Indiana, 

William Dale White, of Texas. 

Neal Anthony Harper, of Missouri. 

Earle Jefferson McClung, of Washington. 
Earl Lee Hering, of Texas. 

Jacob Lowell Brause, of the District of Columbia. 
Hugh Mebane Tarpley, of South Carolina. 
Albert Stepbens Cumming, of New York. 
Samuel John Rohde, of Missouri. 

Leroy Poston Hartley, of South Carolina. 
Frederick ©. Daniels, of Connecticut. 

Nathan Corr Pickles, of Missouri. 

Robert Larken Lowry, of Missouri. 

Oliver James Christiansen, of California. 
Timothy Harden, of South Carolina. 

Lawrence K. Anderson, of Indiana. 

Timothy Francis Leary, of Massachusetts. 
William Crittenden Webb, jr., of Missouri. 
Edward Crawford Alley, of the District of Columbia. 
Clinton Rush Boone, of Georgia. 

Harry Arthur Donahue, of Vermont. 

David Irvin Edwards, of California. 

Orville Alexander Grove, of the District of Columbia. 
Roy Markley Kisner, of Illinois. 

James Benton Manning, of Texas. 

Edward Anvear Thorne, of Kentucky. 

Lynn Harold Tingay, of Michigan. 

Claude Reavis Hollister, of Illinois. 

Marhl Hector Welch, of Mississippi. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Gilbert Dudley Fish, of New York, to be second lieutenant in 
the Corps of Engineers with rank from date of appointment. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
Sergt. Martin R. Rice, Machine Gun Company, Second In- 


` fantry, West Virginia National Guard, to be second lieutenant of 
Cavalry with rank from date of appointment. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917: 

Henry L. Wyman and 

Robert Morris. 


Lieut. Robert L. Ghormley to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 28d day of May, 1917. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1917: 

Wallace L. Lind, 

John H. S. Dessez, 

Stuart S. Brown, 

Virgil J. Dixon, and 

Franklin Van Valkenburg. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917: 

Thomas N. Vinson, 

Malcolm W. Callahan, 

Leon O. Alford, and 

Delorimier M. Steece. ; 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy from the 6th day of February, 1917: 

Joseph W. Bettens and 

Michael J. Conlon. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) James L. Oswald to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Capt. William Brackett, United States Marine Corps, retired, 
to be a major on the active list of the Marine Corps, an addi- 
tional number in grade, to rank next after Berton W. Sibley, 
from the 12th day of June, 1917. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps from the 29th day of August, 1916: 

Archibald Young, 

Harry K. Pickett, 

Maurice S. Berry, and 

Harold D. MacLachlan. 

First Lieut. Vincent E. Stack to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 23d day of September, 1916. 

First Lieut. Thomas M. Luby to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 25th day of October, 1916. 

The following-named warrant officers in the Marine Corps to 
be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, 
from the 14th day of June, 1917: 

Harry A. Ellsworth (quartermaster clerk), 

Charles B. Hobbs (quartermaster clerk), 

Warren C. Barnaby (quartermaster clerk), 

Maurice C. Gregory (quartermaster clerk), 

James T. Allen (quartermaster clerk), 

Gustav F. Bloedel (quartermaster clerk), 

John Strong (quartermaster clerk), 

William A. McGinley (quartermaster clerk), 

Thomas Dwight (quartermaster clerk), 

John J. Haley (quartermaster clerk), 

Walter Wooding (quartermaster clerk), 

Frank D. Creamer (marine gunner), 

Heinrich Reyelts (quartermaster clerk), 85 

William Mills (quartermaster clerk), 

Robert E. Williams (quartermaster clerk), 

Harry E. Horner (quartermaster clerk), 

William F. Thalheimer (quartermaster clerk), 

Thomas F. Carney (marine gunner), 

Benjamin F. Fogg (marine gunner), 

Howell Cobb (quartermaster clerk), 

Charlie Dunbeck (marine gunner), 

Thomas F. Joyce (marine gunner), 

Charles Grimm (marine gunner), 

William F. Brown (quartermaster clerk), 

Frederick Wahlstrom (marine gunner), 

James W. Lattin (marine gunner), 7 

Henry A. Riekers (marine gunner), 

Augustus T. Lewis (marine gunner), 

Edward McEvoy (marine gunnner), 

Charles D. Meginness (marine gunner), 

James Keeley (marine gunner), 

Eugene B. Mimms (quartermaster clerk), 

William H. Stevens (marine gunner), 

Henry Baptist (marine gunner), 

Francis Fisk (marine gunner), 

Robert W. Williams (marine gunner), 

Peter Conachy (marine gunner), 

Charles E. Mills (marine gunner), 

Wilbur G. Gunn (quartermaster clerk), 

John Blanchfield (marine gunner), 

Carl E. Clark (marine gunner), and 

Arthur J. Stout (marine gunner). 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 29th day of June, 1917: 

Joseph W. Paige, 

William R. Nichols, 
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Joseph W. Fowler, 
Willam J. Malone, 
Lawrence B. Richardson, 
Moses B. Byington, jr, e 
George T. Cuddihy, 
Vincent R. Murphy, 
Henry A. Hutchins, Ir. 
Thomas L. Sprague, 
Einar R. Johnson, 
Pal L. Meadows, 
Olton R. Bennehoff, 
Frederick S. Holmes, 
Earl E. Stone, 
John J. Ballentine, 
Everett B. Browne, 
James Van B. Lawyer, 
John N. Whelan, 
Edward F. McCartin, 
Donald A. Green, 
Thaddeus A. Hoppe, 
Theodore F. C. Walker, 
George C. Hawkins, 
Bronson P. Vosbury, 
Miles R. Browning, 
Herman E; Halland, 
Stanley D. Jupp, 
Perry R. Taylor, 
John S. McReynolds, 
Staley H. Gambrill, 
James L. Fisher, 
Robert B. Parker, 
Samuel H. Hurt, 
Henry Y. McCown, 
George W. Johnson, 
Jacob H. Jacobson, ; 
J. Warren Quackenbush, 
Gordon Rowe, 
Junius L. Cotten, 
James E. Waddell, 
John G. Farrell, 
Jack S. Phillips, 
Elbert C. Rogers, 
Harry W. Need, 
William S. Garrett, 
Earle W. Mills, 
Harry D. Hoffman, 
Forrest P. Sherman, 
Ernest B. Colton, 
William H. Hopkins, jr., 
Oscar H. Holtmann, 
James Fife, jr., 
Frank R. Dodge, 
William W. Warlick, 
Ralph S. McDowell, 
Charles W. Styer, 
Owen E. Grimm, 
Martin J. Connolly, 
John D. Crecca, 
Frederick L. Douthit, 
Thomas B. Inglis, 
James D. Jacobs, 
Edwin H. Price, 
John R. Sullivan, 
John D. Alvis, 
Daniel W. Tomlinson, 4th, 
Hayden H. Smith, 
Clifton A. F. Sprague, 
Clifton E. Denny, 
Joseph J. Clark, 
Albert MacQ. Bledsoe, 
Harold Biesemeier, 
William C. Wade, 
Roy T. Gailemore, 
Albert F. France, jr., 
Robert T. Whitten, 
Walter S. Macaulay, 
George G. Breed, 
David E. Cummins, 
Julian Du B. Wilson, 
Wilber M. Lockhart, 
William Busk, 
Henry E. Thornhill, 
Ion Pursell, 
Philip L. Emrich, 


William H. Hartt, jr., 
Christopher C. Miller, 
Donald W. Loomis, 
Mertin C. Wade, jr. 
Jerauld Wright, 

John W. Rowe, 
Charles D. Leffler, jr., 
Lloyd G. Scheck, 

Fred M. Byers, 

Ford L. Wilkinson, jr., 
Francis S. Gibson, 
Thomas G. Fisher, 
Victor C. Barringer, jr., 
Graeme Bannerman, 
Ernest A. Foote, 
Robert Poole, 

James D. Murray, jr., 
William E. G. Erskine, 
Garry DeM. Custer, 
Stanley C. Norton, 
George O. Etheredge, 
Harold E. MacLellan, 
Peter K. Fischler, jr., 
Jay G. Huntoon, 

Guy D. Townsend, 
Arthur B. Craig, 
Ralph H. Henkle, 
Francis B. Connell, 
Vaughn Bailey, 

Albert L. Hutson, 
Alphonsus I. Flynn, 
Ellis H. Geiselman, 
Herbert R. Sobel, 
Jack H. Duncan, 
Andrew P. Haynes, 
Roger F. Armstrong, 
Wallace M. Dillon, 
Edward D. Walbridge, 
Smith D. A. Cobb, 
Ralph S. Riggs, 
Harry K. Leventen, 
John M. Haines, 
Thomas F. Remington, 
Cleemann Withers, 
Charles G. Moore, jr., 
Joseph H. Brady, 
Robert L. Mitten, 
Elmer V. Iverson, 
John O. Plonk, 
George R. Kalbfus, 
Frank B. Hillhouse, 
Allan P. Flagg, 
Robert M. Eaches, 
Ralph C. Alexander, 
Willis M. Percifield, 
Harold G. Eberhart, 
Berwick B. Lanier, 
Martin R. Derx, 

Louis Le R. Habrylewicz, 
Henry D. Stailey, 
Henry S. Kendall, 
Stanley M. Kaight, 
Edward W. Wunch, 
John D. H. Kane, 
James W. Whitfield, 
Bernard V. Eekhout, 
Albert S. S. Marley, jr. 
Francis J. Courtney, 
Harry W. von Hasseln, 
Arthur T. Moen, 

Ross P. Whitemarsh, 
Leonidas M. Mintzer, 
Gordon B. Woolley, 
Elmer E. Duvall, jr., 
Walter L. Taylor, 
Edmund J. A. Murphy, 
Ernest H. Krueger, 
George E. Ross, jr., 
Watson O. Bailey, 
Proctor M. Thornton, 
Leland P. Lovette, 
Edmund J. Kidder, 
Leroy W. Busbey, jr., 
Malcolm A. Deans, 
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Carlos W. Wieber, 

Edwin D. Gibb, 

William A. S. Macklin, 

John W. Rogers, 

Lloyd E. Clifford, 

John K. Jayne, 

William O, Baldwin, . 

Mays L. Lewis, 

Thomas, J. Haffey, 

Chauncey R. Crutcher, 

Lisle Henifin, 

Clement B. White, 

William K. Phillips, 

Gordon B. Sherwood, 

Alexander ©. Kidd, 

Frank Fechteler, and 

Robert R. Ferguson. 

The following-named midshipmen to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps from the 29th day of June, 1917: 

Julius T. Wright, 

Donald Curtis, 

Samuel J. Bartlett, 

Arthur H. Page, jr., 

Jesse L. Perkins, and 

Andrew E. Creesy. 

The following-named midshipmen to be assistant paymasters 
in the Navy from the 29th day of June, 1917: 

Wilson D. I. Domer, 

Edward E. Bell, jr., and 

John O. Wood. 

The following-named officers of the Medical Reserve Corps 
and the Naval Reserve Force of the Navy to be assistant sur- 
geons in the Navy from the 23d day of June, 1917: 

Harris H. Vail (Naval Reserve Force), 

James E. Lebensohn (Naval Reserve Force), 

Eric T. W. Boquist (Naval Reserve Force), 

Henry S. Kinloch (Naval Reserve Force), 

Laird M. Morris (Naval Reserve Force), 

Warren F. Pearce (Medical Reserve Corps), 

Grattan G. Irwin (Naval Reserve Force), 

Benjamin V. Derrah (Naval Reserve Force), 

Charles F. Nichols (Naval Reserve Force), 

David F. Bentley, jr. (Naval Reserve Force), 

Estill L. Rice (Naval Reserve Force), 

William P. Herbst, jr. (Naval Reserve Force), 

William L. Martin (Naval Reserve Force), 

Burt J. Asper (Naval Reserve Force), 

John R. Middlebrooks (Naval Reserve Force), 

Henry H. Searls (Naval Reserve Force), 

Frederick L. McDaniel (Naval Reserve Force), 

Douglas D. Martin (Naval Reserve Force), 
` John A. Nunn (Naval Reserve Force), 

Brython P. Davis (Naval Reserve Force), 

John H. Chambers (Naval Reserve Force), 

James E. Potter (Naval Reserve Force), 

Frederick H. Rodenbaugh (Naval Reserve Force), 

Harold A. Noreen (Naval Reserve Force), 

Joel J. White (Naval Reserve Force), 

Dunnleigh Corey (Naval Reserve Force), 

Leon Clemmer (Naval Reserve Force), 

Thomas L. Sutton (Naval Reserve Force), 

Lyle J. Roberts (Naval Reserve Force), 

Russell D. Elliott (Naval Reserve Force), 

Frederick G. Linde (Naval Reserve Force), 

Thomas B. Dunn (Naval Reserve Force), 

Philip S. Sullivan (Naval Reserve Force), 

Chester O. Tanner (Naval Reserve Force), 

Walter J. Spencer (Naval Reserve Force), 

Morton D. Willcutts (Naval Reserve Force), 

John F. Donohue (Naval Reserve Force), 

Linton Gerdine (Naval Reserve Force), 

Milo K. Miller (Naval Reserve Force), 

Harris R. Sutton (Naval Reserve Force), 

William S. Leavenworth (Naval Reserve Force), 

John C. Ruddock (Naval Reserve Force), 

Willis E. Sullivan (Naval Reserve Force), 

Enos P. Cook (Naval Reserve Force), 

Franklin F. Lane (Naval Reserve Force), 

Thomas D. Baxter (Naval Reserve Force), 

Frederick R. Hook (Naval Reserve Force), 

Orville R. Goss (Naval Reserve Force), 

Portor Norton (Naval Reserve Force), 

William S. Scott (Naval Reserve Force), 

Leander P. Stamm (Naval Reserve Force), 


Reuben L. Larsen (Naval Reserve Force), 
Harry E. Bank (Naval Reserve Force), 
Dudley W. Queen (Naval Reserve Force), 
Charles L. Warner (Naval Reserve Force), 
Ernest S. V. Laub (Naval Reserve Force), 
Fread A. Nause (Naval Reserve Force), 
Donald H. O'Rourke (Naval Reserve Force), 
Leigh F. Robinson (Naval Reserve Force), 
William A, Breslin (Naval Reserve Force), 
Edward K. Tullidge (Naval Reserve Force), 
Matthew F. Czubak (Naval Reserve Force), 
James R. Reuling (Naval Reserve Force), 
Thomas S. Royster (Naval Reserve Force), 
Russell I. Craig (Naval Reserve Force), 
Coleman B. Ransone (Naval Reserve Force), 
Richard O. Shea (Naval Reserve Force), 
Jacob W. Troxell (Naval Reserve Force), 
William D. Davis (Naval Reserve Force), 
Charles L. Haines (Naval Reserve Force), 
Paul R. Neal (Naval Reserve Force), 
Charles L. McCarthy (Naval Reserve Force), 
Oscar S. Levin (Naval Reserve Force), 
Percy W. Dreifus (Naval Reserve Force), 
Albin L. Lindall (Naval Reserve Force), 
Albert J. Argall (Naval Reserve Force), 
William ©. Darwin (Naval Reserve Force), 
Hill F. Warren (Naval Reserve Force), 
Adolph E. Schmidt (Naval Reserve Force), 
Joseph G. O’Brien (Naval Reserve Force), 
John Duff, jr. (Naval Reserve Force), - 
Harry S. Harding (Naval Reserve Force), 
Robert Jansen (Naval Reserve Force), 
George E. Kalter (Naval Reserve Force), 
Riley M. Hayes (Naval Reserve Force), 
Edwards M. Riley (Naval Reserve Force), 
Merton J. Price (Naval Reserve Force), 

Paul T. Crosby (Naval Reserve Force), 
James C. Peden (Naval Reserve Force), 
Ladislaus L. Adamkiewicz (Naval Reserve Force), 
Robert L. McKiernan (Naval Reserve Force), 
Samuel B. Solhaug (Naval Reserve Force), 
William T. Lineberry (Naval Reserve Force), 
Robert H. Snowden (Naval Reserve Force), and 
Thomas L. Morrow (Naval Reserve Force). 
The following-named citizens to be assistant paymasters in 


the Navy from the 29th day of June, 1917: 


Harold D. Stillman, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
William D. Fleming, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Harold B. Teegarden, a citizen of Ohio. 
Howard M. Shaffer, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Gerald A. Shattuck, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Melvin F. Talbot, a citizen of Maine, 

Nelson S. Trottman, a citizen of Wisconsin, 
Ralph H. Cutler, a citizen of New Jersey, 
Judson C. Sutherland, a citizen of Wisconsin, 
Arthur B. Shaft, a citizen of North Dakota, 
Romeyn B. Scribner, a citizen of Illinois, 
Ralph B. Bristol, a citizen of New Jersey, 
Jacob M. Bregar, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
John G. Penniman, a citizen of California, 
Robert J. White, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Robert P. Hazlehurst, a citizen of Maryland, 
Lawrence Lockwood, a citizen of New Jersey, 
Harold H. Thurlby, a citizen of Michigan, 
William S. Rhoades, a citizen of New York, 
Charles A. Soars, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Summerfield G. Roberts, a citizen of Texas, 
Augustine Healy, a citizen of Connecticut, 
Russell D. Thomas, a citizen of Minnesota, 
Paul L. Steketee, a citizen of Michigan, 
William C. King, jr., a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Russell D. Pennycook, a citizen of California, 
Kent J. Owens, a citizen of Illinois, 

Samuel H. Dickson, a citizen of District of Columbia, 
Milon L. Brown, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Ralph H. Howard, a citizen of Michigan, 

James E. Jones, a citizen of Kansas, 

Hugh Quinn, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Jean F. Loba, a citizen of Illinois, 

Walter W. Gilmore, a citizen of Pennsylyania, 
William N. Ormsby, a citizen of Rhode Island, 
Joseph F. Halloran, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Edwin D. Foster, a citizen of New Jersey, 
Richard C. Adams, a citizen of New Jersey, 
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Paul K. Niven, a citizen of Rhode Island, 
Harlow H. Hoffman, a citizen of Michigan, 
Allen H. White, a citizen of California, 

George F. Aldrich, a citizen of Michigan, 

James G. Prout, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Clarence A. Keeley, a citizen of Wisconsin, 
Edwin C. Austin, a citizen of Illinois, 

Bertram D. Schmidt, a citizen of Michigan, 
Walton Dismukes, a citizen of California, 
Horace D. Nuber, a citizen of Delaware, 

John N. Harriman, a citizen of New Hampshire, 
Frank D. McCulloch, a citizen of California, 
Stowell W. Armstrong, a citizen of New York, 
Stanley A. Joy, a citizen of New Jersey, 

Stanley S. Schnetzler, a citizen of California, 
Murrey L. Royar, a citizen of California, 
William J. Carter, jr., a citizen of South Carolina, 
Robert H. Bennett, a citizen of Michigan, 
Harry A. Bellows, a citizen of California, 
Daniel M. Miller, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Edward J. Alexander, a citizen of Illinois, 
Vaughan C. Gunnell, a citizen of Illinois, 
Ralph M. Netz, a citizen of Indiana, 

Thomas S. Wylly, a citizen of Florida, 

Frank W. Grover, a citizen of Michigan, 
Clarence G. Warfield, a citizen of Maryland, 
Phillips Bradley, a citizen of Massachusetts, and 
David W. Mitchell, a citizen of Ohio. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Erccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 29 (legis- 
lative day of June 28), 1917. 


Vice GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Charles Emmett Yeater to be vice governor of the Philippine 
Islands. 


MEMBER OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


Brig. Gen. William Herbert Bixby as a member of the Mis- 
sissippl River Commission, 


MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION. 


Col. Wiliam Henry Heuer as a member of the California 
Débris Commission. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 

INFANTRY ARM. à 

Sergt. Charles Arthur Drake to be second lieutenant. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 

William B. B. Wilson to be second lieutenant. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Harry A. Smith. 

Maj. George C. Saffarrans. 
Maj. Palmer E. Pierce. 
Maj. Charles G. French. 
Maj. Lutz Wahl. 

Maj. William P. Jackson. 
Maj. John L. Hines. 

Maj. Matthias Crowley. 
Maj. John J. Bradley. 

Maj. Douglas Settle. 

Maj. John S. Switzer. 

Maj. Herbert O. Williams. 
Maj. George D. Guyer. 
Maj. William F. Grote. 
Maj. Isaac C. Jenks. 

Maj. Hanson E. Ely. 

Maj. Lewis S. Sorley. 

Maj. Wiliam M. Morrow. 
Maj. Benjamin F. Hardaway, 
Maj. Albert C. Dalton. 
Maj. Joseph C. Castner. 
Maj. Edward Sigerfoos. 
Maj. Edward’ A. Shuttleworth. 
Maj. John Howard. ' 

Maj. Ralph H. Van Deman. 
Maj. Peter E. Marquart. 


Maj. William Brooke. 
Maj. Harrison J. Price. 
Maj. William H. Simons. 
Maj. John F. Madden. 
Maj. William Wallace. 
Maj. Ferdinand W. Kobbe. 
Maj. John McA. Palmer, 
Maj. John K. Miller. 

Maj. William Newman. 
Maj. Frank A. Wilcox. 
Maj. Hansford L. Threikeld. 
Maj. Peter W. Davison. 
Maj. Marcus B. Stokes. 
Maj. John H. Parker. 
Maj. John E. Woodward. 
Maj. William D. Davis. 
Maj. George McD. Weeks. 
Maj. Isaac Erwin. 

Maj. Samuel V. Ham. 
Maj. George H. McMaster. 
Maj. Robert W. Mearns. 
Maj. Henry L. Kinnison. 
Maj. Guy G. Palmer. 

Maj. Orrin R. Wilfe. 

Maj. Howard L. Laubach. 
Maj. Elmer W. Clark. 
Maj. Howard R. Perry. 
Maj. George E. Houle. 
Maj. Lincoln F. Kilbourne. 
Maj. William C. Rogers. 
Maj. George H. Jamerson. 
Maj. Edward C. Carey. 
Maj. Hamilton A. Smith. 
Maj. Hunter B. Nelson. 
Maj. Mathew E. Saville. 
Maj. Frank E. Bamford. 
Maj. Fredrik L. Knudsen. 


To be majors, 


Capt. James H. Bradford, jr. 
Capt. David L. Stone. 
Capt. Alfred W. Bjornstad. 
Capt. Patrick A. Connolly. 
Capt. John B. Schoeffel. 
Capt. Walter T. Bates. 
Capt. Englebert G. Ovenshine. 
Capt. Robert J. Maxey. 
Capt. George N. Bomford. 
Capt. Benjamin P. Nicklin. 
Capt. John W. French. 
Capt. Cromwell Stacey. 
Capt. William A. Cavenaugh. 
Capt. George M. Grimes. 
Capt. Thomas R. Harker. 
Capt. Frank D. Wickham, 
Capt. Bryan Conrad. 

Capt. William K. Naylor. 
Capt. William H. Oury. 
Capt. Austin F. Prescott. 
Capt. Edgar A. Fry. 

Capt. Harry A. Eaton. 
Capt. Campbell King. 

Capt. Tenney Ross. 

Capt. Robert O. Van Horn. 
Capt. Hanson B. Black. 
Capt. Ezekiel J. Williams. 
Capt. Moor N. Falls. 

Capt. John R. R. Hannay. 
Capt. James M. Graham. 
Capt. Joseph L. Gilbreth. 
Capt. Charles F. Humphrey, jr. 
Capt. Willey Howell. 

Capt. Benjamin J. Tillman. 
Capt. George J. Holden. 
Capt. Charles F. Bates. 
Capt. John J. Toffey, jr. 
Capt. Carl A, Martin. 

Capt. Mark Wheeler. 

Capt. George D. Arrowsmith, 
Capt. G. Soulard Turner. 
Capt. Ivers W. Leonard. 
Capt. Pearl M. Shaffer. 
Capt. Laurence A. Curtis. 
Capt. William H. Jordan, jr, 
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Capt. Irving J. Carr. 

Capt. Easton R. Gibson. 
Capt. Henry C. Bonnycastle. 
Capt. Edward Croft. 

Capt. Adolphe H. Huguet, 
Capt. Raymond Sheldon. 
Capt. James D. Taylor. 
Capt. Frank Halstead. 
Capt. Harry E. Knight. 
Capt. Archie J. Harris. 
Capt. Alexander J. Macnab. 
Capt. Ralph B. Parrott. 
Capt. Stanley H. Ford. 
Capt. Robert M. Brambila. 
Capt. Harry F. Dalton. 
Capt. John N. Straat. 

Capt. G. de Grasse Catlin. 
Capt. Henry S. Wagner. 
Capt. Frederick G. Knabenshue. 
Capt. Thomas J. Powers. 
Capt. James E. Bell. 

Capt. Martin L. Crimmins. 
Capt. James M. Love, jr. 
Capt. Paul H. McCook. 
Capt. Frederick W. Coleman, 
Capt. Frederick S. L. Price. 
Capt. George B. Bond. 
Capt. Dana T. Merrill. 
Capt. Alexander M. Wetherill. 
Capt. Theodore A. Baldwin, jr. 
Capt. Eleutheros H. Cooke. 
Capt. Arthur L. Conger. 
Capt. James B. Kemper. 
Capt. John W. Barnes. 
Capt. George E. Thorne. 
Capt. Alfred Aloe. 

Capt. Frank W. Rowell. 
Capt. Hugh A. Drum. 

Capt. James B. Allison. 
Capt. John L. De Witt. 
Capt. Charles E. Morton. 
Capt. Garrison McCaskey. 
Capt. Clifton C. Kinney. 
Capt. Woodson Hocker. 
Capt. James S. Young, jr. 
Capt. Charles B. Clark. 
Capt. George S. Simonds. 
Capt. Halsey E. Yates. 
Capt. Clement A. Trott. 
Capt. Wilson B. Burtt. 
Capt. Laurence Halstead 
Capt. Frederick W. Van Duyne. 
Capt. James Hanson. 

Capt. Fred R. Brown. 

Capt. William T. Merry. 
Capt. Lawrence D. Cabell. 
Capt. Clyffard Game. 

Capt. George W. Stuart. 
Capt. Duncan K. Major, jr. 
Capt. mes Justice. 

Capt. Ephriam G. Peyton. 
Capt. Earle W. Tanner. 
Capt. William L. Reed. 
Capt. Charles L. McKain. 
Capt. Andrew J. Dougherty. 
Capt. Oliver S. Eskridge. 
Capt. Joel R. Lee. 

Capt. George E. Stewart. 
Capt. Alden C. Knowles. 
Capt. Henry A. Hanigan. 
Capt. Hjalmer Erickson. 
Capt. James W. Furlow. 
Capt. John W. Wright. 
Capt. Frederick R. De Funiak, jr. 
Capt. Ralph McCoy. 

Capt. Grosvenor L. Townsend. 
Capt. Thomas L. Brewer. 
Capt. James K. Parsons. 
Capt. George E. Ball. 

Capt. Reuben Smith. 

Capt. Chase Doster. 

Capt. Howard C. Price. 
Capt. Eldred D. Warfield. 
Capt. Walter B. McCaskey. 
Capt. Oliver H. Dockery, jr. 


— 


Capt. John R. Thomas, jr. 
Capt. Milton A. Elliott, jr. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be captains. 


First Lieut. George Mayo. 

First Lieut. Paul T. Bock. 

First Lieut. Arthur P. von Deesten. 
First Lieut. John H. Wills. 

First Lieut. Raymond G. Moses. 
First Lieut. Wilhelm D. Styer. 
First Lieut. John W. Fraser. 

First Lieut. Charles H. Cunningham. 
First Lieut. Dwight F. Johns. 

First Lieut. William A. Snow. 

First Lieut. Thomas D. Finley. 
First Lieut. William H. Britton. 
First Lieut. Elroy S. J. Irvine. 
First Lieut. Notley Y. Du Hamel. 
First Lieut. Wilburn H. Henderson. 
First Lieut. Robert G. Guyer. 

First Lieut. Robert A. Sharrer. 
First Lieut. Ludson D. Worsham, 
First Lieut. Edward G. Bliss. 

First Lieut. Ralph G. Barrows. 
First Lieut. Holland L. Robb. 

First Lieut. Frederick W. Bonfils. 
First Lieut. Robert R. Neyland, jr. 
First Lieut. William M. Hoge, jr. 
First Lieut. Stanley L. Scott. 

First Lieut. Tattnall D. Simkins. 


To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Harris Jones. 
Second Lieut. Francis L. Palmer. 
Second Lieut. William F. Heavey. 
Second Lieut. Harold R. Richards, 
Second Lieut. John J. F. Steiner. 
Second Lieut. Daniel Noce. 
Second Lieut. Willis E. Teale. 
Second Lieut. Clark Kittrell. 
Second Lieut. Samuel R. Irwin. 


Second Lieut. Henry Hutchings, jr. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 


manders: 


Henry L. Wyman and 

Robert Morris. 

Lieut. Robert L. Ghormley to be a lieutenant commander. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


tenants: 


Wallace L. Lind, 

John H. S. Dessez, 

Stuart S. Brown, 

Virgil J. Dixon, and 

Franklin Van Valkenburg. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
Thomas N. Vinson, = 

Malcolm W. Callahan, 

Leon O. Alford, and 

Delorimier M. Steece. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains: 
Joseph W. Bettens and 

Michael J. Conlon. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) James L. Oswald to be a lieutenant. 
Capt. William Brackett to be a major on the active list of 


the Marine Corps. 


The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 


Marine Corps: 


Archibald Young, 

Harry K. Pickett, 

Maurice S. Berry, and 

Harold D. MacLachlan. 

First Lieut. Vincent E. Stack to be a captain in the Marine 


Corps. 
First Lieut. Thomas M. Luby to be a captain in the Marine 


rps. 
The following-named warrant officers to be second lieu- 
tenants in the Marine Corps: 

Harry A. Ellsworth (quartermaster clerk), 

Charles B. Hobbs (quartermaster clerk), 

Warren C..Barnaby (quartermaster clerk), 

Maurice C. Gregory (quartermaster clerk), 

James T. Allen (quartermaster clerk), 
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Gustav F. Bloedel (quartermaster clerk), 
John Strong (quartermaster clerk), 
William A, McGinley (quartermaster clerk), 
Thomas Dwight (quartermaster clerk), 
John J. Haley (quartermaster clerk), 
Walter Wooding (quartermaster clerk), 
Frank D. Creamer (marine gunner), _ 
Heinrich Reyelts (quartermaster clerk), 
William Mills (quartermaster clerk), 
Robert E. Williams (quartermaster clerk), 
Harry E. Horner (quartermaster clerk), 
William F. Thalheimer (quartermaster clerk), 
Thomas F. Carney (marine gunner), 
Benjamin F. Fogg (marine gunner), 
Howell Cobb (quartermaster clerk), 
Charlie Dunbeck (marine gunner), 
Thomas F. Joyce (marine gunner), 
Charles Grimm (marine gunner), 
William F. Brown (quartermaster clerk), 
Frederick Wahlstrom (marine gunner), 
James W. Lattin (marine gunner), 
Henry A. Riekers (marine gunner), 
Augustus T. Lewis (marine gunner), 
Edward McEvoy (marine gunner), 
Charles D. Meginness (marine gunner), 
James Keeley (marine gunner), 

Eugene B. Mimms (quartermaster clerk), 
William H. Stevens (marine gunner), 
Henry Baptist (marine gunner), 

Francis Fisk (marine gunner), 

Robert W. Williams (marine gunner), 
Peter Conachy (marine gunner), 
Charles E. Mills (marine gunner), 
Wilbur G. Gunn (quartermaster clerk), 
John Blanchfield (marine gunner), 

Carl E. Clark (marine gunner), and 
Arthur J. Stout (marine gunner). 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: 
Joseph W. Paige, 

William R. Nichols, 

Joseph W. Fowler, 

William J. Malone, 

Lawrence B. Richardson, 

Moses B. Byington, ir., 

George T. Cuddihy, 

Vincent R. Murphy, 

Henry A. Hutchins, jr., 

Thomas L. Sprague, z 

Einar R. Johnson, 

Pal L. Meadows, 

Olton R. Bennehoff, 

Frederick S. Holmes, 

Earl E. Stone, 

John J. Ballentine, 

Everett B. Browne, 

James Van B. Lawyer, 

John N. Whelan, 

Edward F. McCartin, 

‘Donald A. Green, 

Thaddeus A. Hoppe, 

Theodose F. C. Walker, 

George C. Hawkins, 

Bronson P. Vosbury, 

Miles R. Browning, 

Herman E. Halland, 

Stanley D. Jupp, 

Perry R. Taylor, 

John S. McReynolds, 

Staley H. Gambrill, 

James L. Fisher, 

Robert B. Parker, 

Samuel H. Hurt, 

Henry X. McCown, 

George W. Johnson, 

Jacob H. Jacobson, 

J. Warren Quackenbush, 

Gordon Rowe, 

Junius L. Cotten, 

James E. Waddell, 

John G. Farrell, 

Jack S. Phillips, 

Elbert C. Rogers, 

Harry W. Need, 

Wiliam S. Garrett, 

Earle W. Mills, 

Harry D. Hoffman, 
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Forrest P. Sherman, 
Ernest B. Colton, 
William H. Hopkins, jr., 
Oscar H. Holtmann, 
James Fife, jr., 
Frank R. Dodge, 
William W. Warlick, 
Ralph S. McDowell, 
Charles W. Styer, 
Owen E. Grimm, 
Martin J. Connolly, 
John D. Crecca, 
Frederick L. Douthlt, 
Thomas B. Inglis, 
James D. Jacobs, 
Edwin H. Price, 
John R. Sullivan, 
John D. Alvis, 


Daniel W. Tomlinson, 4th, 


Hayden H. Smith, 
Clifton A. F. Sprague, 
Clifton E. Denny; 
Joseph J. Clark, 
Albert MacQ. Bledsoe, 
Harold Biesemeier, 
William ©. Wade, 
Roy T. Gailemore, 
Albert F. France, jr., 
Robert T. Whitten, 
Walter S. Macaulay, 
George G. Breed, 
David E. Cummins, 
Julian Du B. Wilson, 
Wilber M. Lockhart, 
William Busk, 

Henry E. Thornhill, 
Ion Pursell, 

Philip L. Emrich, 
William H. Hartt, jr., 
Christopher C. Miller, 
Donald W. Loomis, 
Mertin C. Wade, jr., 
Jerauld Wright, 

John W. Rowe, 
Charles D. Leffler, jr., 
Lloyd G. Scheck, 
Fred M. Byers, 

Ford L. Wilkinson, jr., 
Francis S. Gibson, 
Thomas G. Fisher. 
Victor C. Barringer, jr., 
Graeme Bannerman, 
Ernest A. Foote, 
Robert Poole, 

James D. Murray, jr., 
William E. G. Erskine, 
Garry DeM. Custer, 
Stanley C. Norton, 
George O. Etheredge, 
Harold E. MacLellan, 
Peter K. Fischler, jr., 
Jay G. Huntoon, 

Guy D. Townsend, 
Arthur B. Craig, 
Ralph H. Henkle, 
Francis B. Connell, 
Vaughn Bailey, 
Albert L. Hutson, 
Alphonsus I. Flynn, 
Ellis H. Geiselman, 
Herbert R. Sobel, 
Jack H. Duncan, 
Andrew P. Haynes, 
Roger F. Armstrong, 
Wallace M. Dillon, 
Edward D. Walbridge, 
Smith D. A. Cobb, 
Ralph S. Riggs, 
Harry K. Leventen, 
John M. Haines, 
Thomas F. Remington, 
Cleemann Withers, 
Charles G. Moore, jr., 
Joseph H. Brady, 
Robert L. Mitten, 
Elmer V. Iverson, 
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John O. Plonk, 

George R. Kalbfus, 

Frank B. Hillhouse, 

Allan P. Flagg, 

Robert M. Eaches, > 

Ralph C. Alexander, 

Willis M. Percifield, 

Harold G. Eberhart, 

Berwick B. Lanier, 

Martin R. Derx, 

Louis Le R. Habrylewicz, 

Henry D. Stailey, 

Henry S. Kendall, 

Stanley M. Kaight, 

Edward W. Wunch, = 

John D. H. Kane, 

James W. Whitfield, 

Bernard V. Eekhout, 

Albert S. Marley, jr., 

Francis J. Courtney, 

Harry W. von Hasseln, 

Arthur T. Moen, 

Ross P. Whitemarsh, 

Leonidas M. Mintzer, 

Gordon B. Woolley, 

Elmer E. Duvall, jr., 

Walter L. Taylor, 

Edmund J. A. Murphy, 

Ernest H. Krueger, 

George E. Ross, jr. 

Watson O. Bailey, 

Proctor M. Thornton, 

Leland P. Lovette, 

Edmund J. Kidder, 

Leroy W. Busbey, jr. 

Malcolm. A. Deans, 

Carlos W. Wieber, 

Edwin D. Gibb, 

William A. S. Macklin, 

John W. Rogers, 

Lloyd E. Clifford, 

John K. Jayne, 

William O. Baldwin, 

Mays L. Lewis, 

Thomas J. Haffey, 

Chauncey R. Crutcher, 

Lisle Henifin, 

Clement B. White, 

William K. Phillips, 

Gordon B. Sherwood, 

Alexander C. Kidd, 

Frank Fechteler, and 

Robert R. Ferguson. 

The following-named midshipmen to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps from the 29th day of June, 1917: 

Julius T. Wright, 

Donald Curtis, 

Samuel J. Bartlett, 

Arthur H. Page, jr., * 

Jesse L. Perkins, and 

Andrew E. Oreesy. 

The following-named midshipmen to be assistant paymasters 
in the Navy from the 29th day of June, 1917: 

Wilson D. I. Domer, 

Edward E. Bell, jr., and 

John O. Wood. 

The following-named officers of the Medical Reserve Corps 
and the Naval Reserve Force of the Navy to be assistant 
surgeons: 

Harris H. Vail, 

James E. Lebensohn, 

Erie T. W. Boquist, 

Henry S. Kinloch, 

Laird M. Morris, 

Warren F. Pearce, 

Grattan G. Irwin, 

Benjamin V. Derrah, 

Charles F. Nichols, 

David F. Bentley, jr., 

Estill L. Rice, 

William P. Herbst, jr., 

William L. Martin, 

Burt J. Asper, 

John R. Middlebrooks, 

Henry H. Searls, 


Frederick L. McDaniel, 

Douglas D. Martin, 

John A. Nunn, 

Brython P. Davis, 

John H. Chambers, 

James E. Potter, ; 

Frederick H. Rodenbaugh, 

Harold A. Noreen, 

Joel J. White, 

Dunnleigh Corey, 5 
Leon Clemmer, 

Thomas L. Sutton, 

Lyle J. Roberts, 

Russell D. Elliott, 

Frederick G. Linde, 

Thomas B. Dunn, 

Philip S. Sullivan, 

Chester O. Tanner, 

Walter J. Spencer, 

Morton D. Willcutts, 

John F. Donohue, 

Linton Gerdine, 

Milo K. Miller, 

Harris R. Sutton, 

William S. Leavenworth, 

John OC. Ruddock, 

Willis E. Sullivan, 

Enos P. Cook, 

Franklin F. Lane, 

Thomas D. Baxter, 

Frederick R. Hook, 

Orville R. Goss, 

Portor Nerton, 

William S. Scott, 

Leander P. Stamm, 

Reuben L. Larsen, 

Harry E. Bank, 

Dudley W. Queen, 

Charles L. Warner, 

Ernest S. V. Laub, 

Fread A. Nause. 

Donald H. O'Rourke, 

Leigh F. Robinson, 

William A. Breslin, 

Edward K. Tullidge, 

Matthew F. Czubak, 

James R. Reuling, 

Thomas S. Royster, 

Russell I. Craig, p 

Coleman B. Ransone, x : 

Richard O. Shea, m 
Jacob W. Troxell, 

William D. Davis, 

Charles L. Haines, 

Paul R. Neal, 

Charles L. McCarthy, 

Oscar S. Levin, 

Percy W. Dreifus, . | 
Albin L. Lindall, : | 
Albert J. Argall, 

William C. Darwin, 

Hill F. Warren, 

Adolph E. Schmidt, 

Joseph G. O’Brien, 

John Duff, jr., 

Harry S. Harding, 

Robert Jansen, 8 x 
George E. Kalter, 
Riley M. Hayes, 
Edwards M. Riley, 

Merton J. Price. 

Paul T. Crosby, 

James OC. Peden, 
Ladislaus L. Adamkiewiez, | 
Robert L. McKiernan, } | 
Samuel B. Solhaug, | 
William T. Lineberry, 

Robert H. Snowden, and 

Thomas L. Morrow. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant paymasterg: 

Harold D. Stillman, 


Gerald A. Shattuck, 
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Melvin F. Talbot, 
Nelson S. Trottman, 
Ralph H. Cutler, : 
Judson C. Sutherland, 
Arthur B. Shaft, 
Romeyn B. Scribner, 
Ralph B. Bristol, 
Jacob M. Bregar, 
John G. Penniman, 
Robert J. White, 
Robert P. Hazlehurst, 
Lawrence Lockwood, 
Harold H. Thurlby, 
William S. Rhoades, 
Charles A. Soars, 
Summerfield G. Roberts, 
Augustine Healy, 
Russell D. Thomas, 
Paul L. Steketee, 
William C. King, jr. 
Russell D. Pennycock, 
Kent J. Owens, 
Samuel H. Dickson, 
Milon L. Brown, 
Ralph H. Howard, 
James E. Jones, 
Hugh Quinn, 
Jean F. Loba, 
Walter W. Gilmore, 
Wiliam N. Ormsby, 
Joseph F. Halloran, 
Edwin D. Foster, 
Richard C. Adams, 
Paul K. Niven, 
Harlow H. Hoffman, 
Allen H. White, 
George F. Aldrich, 
James G. Prout, 
Clarence A. Keeley, 
Edwin C. Austin, 
Bertram D. Schmidt. 
Walton Dismukes, 
Horace D. Nuber, 
John N. Harriman, 
Frank D. MeCulloch, 
Stowell W. Armstrong, 
Stanley A. Joy, 
Stanley S. Schnetzler, 
Murrey L. Royar, 
William J. Carter, Jr., 
Robert H. Bennett, 
Harry A. Bellows, 
Daniel M. Miller, 
Edward J. Alexander, 
Vaughan ©. Gunnell, 
Ralph M. Netz, 
Thomas S. Wylly, 
Frank W. Grover, 
Clarence G. Warfield, 
Phillips Bradley, and 
David W. Mitchell. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Executive nomination 3 June 29 (legislative day of June 
8), 1917. 


Capt, Campbell E. Babcock, Infantry. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, June 29, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, without whom nothing is 
strong, nothing holy, increase our faith and confidence in Thee; 
that Thou being our counsel and guide, we may fulfill to the 
uttermost the obligations of the hour; and Thine be the praise, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Tie. Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prov: 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bilis of the follow- 
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ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 2482. An act to reinstate Armor S. Heffley as a second lieu- 
tenant in the United States Marine Corps; and 

S. 2434. An act authorizing the counties of Cass and Itasca, 
Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River be- 
tween said counties. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 


PICKETING OF WHITE HOUSE, 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a telegram from the 
Equal Suffrage Club of my home city. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner stated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL, Mr. Speaker, in my time I ask that the follow- 
ing telegram and letter be read, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Telegram.] 


; NATCHITOCHES, LA., June 28. 
Hon. James B. ASWELL, 
Washington, D. O.: 


The members of the Natchitoches Equal Suffrage Club, composed 
mostly of women, request you to convey to the President their sincere 
regret at the annoyance and embarrassment to which he is being sub- 
3 by the misdirected zeal of a few women suffragists, whose ill- 

ed activities in picketing the White House grounds and displaying 
banners denying the democracy of our Government they deeply Replore 
as hurtful to the cause of woman suffrage, as disloyal to our country 
in its hour of supreme peril, and as uselessly increasing the cares of a 
man on whom and on whose serenity of mind the welfare of the world 
at this critical time so largely depends. 
NATCHITOCHES EQUAL ore we CLUBE, 
By ROBERTA NEWELL, Presiden 
June 29, 1917. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I take pleasure in handing you_herewith a 
telegram from the ual Suffrage Club of on Ae es aty, Natchitoches, 
La., signed by Miss Roberta Newell, presiden the club 

Permit me to add my most cordial approval 5 the sentiments therein 


expressed. 
Sincerely, yours, J. B. ASWELL, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Scorr of Iowa for 15 days, on account of important business. 


FRANK FUNKHOUSER. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I call up House resolution 108, a 
privileged report (No. 90) from the Committee on Accounts, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 108. 

Resolved, That there shall be oa oot of the contingent fund of the 
House, the sum of $500 to Frank Funkhouser for clerical services pen- 
dered as clerk of the Committee on Mileage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, is this a unanimous report from 
the Committee on Accounts? 

Mr. PARK. All but one member were present, and we could 
not get him. 

Mr. GILLETT. Were some members of the minority present? 

Mr. PARK. Yes; three of them were. Only one member was 
not present. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be again reported. 

There being no objection, the Clerk again reported the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is not this an exceptional procedure, so far as the clerk of this 
committee is concerned? 

Mr. PARK. In what respect? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is he not receiving a regular salary as 
clerk of that committee? 

Mr. PARK. No; there is no clerk to that committee—no 
session clerk. 


1917. 


Mr. DILL. There is no session clerk*for the Committee on 
Mileage, and it has been customary for the clerk of this com- 
mittee to receive this allowance. He does the work, of course, 
and I rely upon his figuring. His figuring it out and my certifi- 
cation is all that there is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not recall at any time when we have 
authorized a special amount to be paid to the clerk of the 
Committee on Mileage. 

Mr. DILL. I am told that it has been done every year. 
Last year the same resolution was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the first time that I ever heard of it, 
and that is confirmed by other Members. I ask that the matter 
go over until further consideration can be given it, 

The SPEAKER. It is a privileged resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the matter go over for the time being until further consideration 
can be given it. 

Mr. PARK. I object to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will not force a call 
of the House. 

Mr. PARK. I withdraw the resolution temporarily, Mr: 
Speaker, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a very brief edi- 
torial from a Richmond (Va.) newspaper, touching the matter 
referred to in the telegram just read from the desk, submitted 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein an editorial. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. > 


ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for not to exceed two minutes to explain a statement in 
the Record of last Monday with reference to promotions in the 
Medical Corps. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on last Monday when the bill reg- 
ulating promotions in the Medical Corps was being considered, 
in reply to a question asked by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howard], I am made to state that the highest office in the 
Medical Reserve Corps is that of a first lieutenant, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, it is a major. I thought the question was 
directed to the Medical Corps of the Regular Army and the 
Medical Corps of the National Guard. It was to correct the 
inequalities between the Medical Reserve Corps and the Medical 
Corps of the Regular Army, and particularly the National 
Guard, that the bill was submitted by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. In other words, the Medical Corps in the Regular 
Army and in the National Guard have to have five years’ previ- 
gus service but for this bill before they could get promotion, 
whereas in the Medical Reserve Corps a man could be ap- 
pointed a major or a captain, as the case may be, without any 
previous service. I wish to make this statement so as to cor- 
rect any misunderstanding that might result from what ap- 
pears in the Recorp of last Monday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill known as the trading-with-the-enemy bill, H. R. 4960, 
be made a special order on Monday, July 9, and a continuing 
order thereafter. This will enable us, I will say to the 
House, to take this coming week and adjourn either to-night 
or to-morrow over until Tuesday and then from Tuesday to 
Friday and Friday to Monday. After we have finished the 
consideration of this present bill, which will not take very 
long, and the Niagara Falls bill, which we can finish, I think, 
to-day, we can adjourn over by unanimous consent until Tues- 
day and then from Tuesday until Friday and then from 
Friday until Monday, when we will take up the trading-with- 
the-enemy bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That will be the understand- 
ing, that we have no business on Tuesday or Friday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. None at all; no business except the reading 
of the Journal and adjournment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
there 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest to the gentleman 
from North Carolina there is a probability, and it may be a 
possibility, that a conference report can be had on the bill 
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Allow me to ask right 
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which is now on the Speaker's table, H. R. 4188, and there 
may be a possibility of having one on the other food bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. What bill is that? 

Mr. LEVER. The first food bill. 

Mr, KITCHIN. That is the reason I am making this re- 
quest, because there is nothing but a possibility or probability 
of the Senate returning the food-control bill the coming week, 
and we do not want to sit the whole of next week waiting for 
the Senate. In the middle of the week comes the Fourth of 
July, and many gentlemen wish to be away then, to leave on 
Tuesday and return on Thursday, if any went. I do not think 
there is any probability, though some may think so—I hardly 
think it is a possibility—for the Senate to finish the food-control 
bill next week. Why keep all the House here a whole week 
waiting? We can have an understanding that nothing will be 
done during the week except to meet and adjourn for three 
days at a time until Monday week. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will yield for one minute, 
I want to emphasize the importance of understanding abso- 
lutely that nothing will be done except what is stated, because 
if Members go away under a gentlemen’s agreement and a 
handful come here and somebody gets up a little insignificant 
thing and asks unanimous consent it ought not to be allowed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think every man will be committed in 
honor to stand by this understanding that nothing will be 
done next week except to meet and adjourn over. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There will be no quorum here 
then to do business until the 9th? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCEIN. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the event a report should come in in 
connection with the food bill prior to the 9th, what would be 
done with it? e 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will remain on the Speaker’s table until 
the 9th, and then be disposed of. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We might be kept here another week or 
two in regard to these various other bills, whereas we might 
as well be working on something this coming week—that is, 
the trading-with-the-enemy bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think it will be better to take it upon a day 
certain, because you can not take it up except by unanimous 
consent or by a rule, and there is objection to it now. We do 
not wish to get a rule for its consideration. The House needs 
to be in no special hurry about it now, as the Senate could not 
consider it, perhaps, within a month. 

Mr, CRAMTON. We will have the result of being kept here 
and doing nothing unless the food bills come in. 

Mr. KITCHIN. On Monday week we will begin on this bill. 
If the food bill comes in in the meantime, we will, on Monday, 
the 9th of July, the first thing, send it to conference, and when 
we dispose of the food bill and the trading-with-the-enemy bill 
we will have another gentlemen’s agreement until the Senate 
returns the revenue bill, which will be some two weeks, or pos- 
sibly three weeks, thereafter. Then while the conferees are 
getting together on the revenue bill all the other bills and con- 
frence reports can be passed. There will probably be a week 
or two of conference on the revenue bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The result would be, it seems to me, a waste 
of time—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it saves time; and another thing I think 
we do. The country knows the House is up with all its work 
and we are waiting on the Senate, and it may occur to the 
Senate or some Senators that they ought to do some business, 
and it might have a tendency to inspire them just to hurry up 
ma ; 


tters. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. DYER. I understand that there is a real substantial 
belief that the food-control bill will be through the Senate by 
Monday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This coming Monday? 

Mr. DYER. They are getting ready to read it to-morrow 
morning 

Mr. KITCHIN, If the gentleman believes that, he is the most 
credulous gentleman I ever heard of. 

Mr. DYER. I think we ought to stay here next week. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield for a e e 

Mr. KI Iw 

Mr. LEVER. x hive 10 been notified by a friénd of mine 
in the Senate that the Senate has overwhelmingly voted down 
the motion to recommit the food bill. 

Now, my judgment is that the Senate will pass the food bill 
by Tuesday night. I may be entirely mistaken about it, but I 
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wanted to call the gentleman’s attention particularly to the 
necessity for haste in connection with the bill that is now on the 
Speaker’s table—the first food bill—the matter just coming to 
my attention this morning. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Possibly that can go to conference now. 

Mr. LEVER. If we might know that we would have a 
quorum here on Tuesday of next week, I think the question can 
easily be disposed of. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I doubt if we can have a quorum, because 
most of the gentlemen have made engagements, a great many 
of them, for the Fourth of July. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And Tuesday is the day before 
the Fourth. 7 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I Will. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I think the suggestion that 
the gentleman has made is a wise one; for one reason, that 
many Members of the House, on both sides, have understood 
since the first of this week that such an agreement was to be 
made. It was fairly stated, as we all know, and a great many 
have gone away on the strength of that. I wondered if it could 
not be arranged in some way, recognizing the haste about the 
food bill, that if the food bill came over here by Tuesday, as 
the gentleman thinks, although I do not agree with him in his 
expectations, it could not be understood that under those cir- 
cumstances, as the House will come back on Friday, that there 
might be the conditional agreement so that we might take it up 
on Friday instead of the following Monday. i 

Mr. LEVER. Would the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. Krrcu1n] have this agreement, that if the food bill does 
come to the House next week we may enter into an agreement 
now that we shall disagree to all the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference? $ 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would gladly agree to that, but I under- 
stand the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. BARKLEY] might not 
agree to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Might not this understanding be had, that 
if the food bill does come back the request for unanimous 
consent be made that it go to conference, and if it be objected 
to, of course it would not be taken up until we come back? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to see that agreement made, 
but I understand the gentleman from Kentucky is opposed to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not like to agree to anything in 
reference to the food bill without knowing in advance what is 
going to be in it when it came back. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman would not have objection 
now to the making of a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know that it would be necessary 
to get unanimous consent to object. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The gentleman's agreement, as stated, would 
not permit even a request for unanimous consent. My only 
point was that should not apply to a request for unanimous 
consent, but that if this bill comes back the gentleman should 
have full opportunity to object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not enter into any agreement that 
would preclude me from objecting—— 

Mr, LENROOT. Certainly not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You can object at that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY (continuing). Or to offer any preferential 
motion that might be in order in reference to the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I would not want to make any agree- 
ment, from what I see of the Senate’s addition to the food bill. 

There are a good many things that they have put on there 
that I want to move to concur in, and I want to have the oppor- 
tunity of making the motion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. My friend from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER] 
is an optimist as to the action of the Senate, and so is my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. We need not expect the 
Senate to send this bill back here next week. They are going 
to take the Fourth of July also, I presume. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to ask the gentleman how long 
we will likely be in session to-day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say we would get through the pend- 
ing bill here in an hour, 

Mr. ADAMSON. And probably in 30 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. My judgment is we will lose no time, but 
make time, by consenting to the unanimous-consent request that 
I have made. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is proposed to start in on the trading- 
-with-the-enemy bill this week? 


Mr. KITCHIN. My request is to put it off until July 9, as 
we can not get unanimous consent to consider it now. That 
is satisfactory to the committee. The committee considered 
the matter and thought this the wise arrangement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it the understanding that, in the event 
this request is granted, following these matters of to-day and 
to-morrow there will be nothing whatever taken up except con- 
ference reports and the trading-with-the-enemy bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nothing will be taken up next week. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the week of July 9 you are not going 
to start in with a new grist of legislation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. I think that would end it. Of course 
the aeronautics bill would come along later, but that would be 
all. That would end up the program. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Nothing would be taken up anew except 
the bill concerning trading with the enemy? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; nothing except the bill respecting trad- 
ing with the enemy, in addition to these two measures that 
have been referred to to-day. That is my understanding. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krircury} asks unanimous consent that after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of the business on the Speaker’s 
table on the 9th day of July House bill 4960, in relation to 
trading with the enemy, shall be in order and remain the con- 
tinuing order until it is completed 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not to interfere with conference reports 

Mr. DILLON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Not to interfere with conference reports, 
revenue bills, and appropriation bills. 

Mr. DILLON. Can the gentleman give us any information 
as to when he expects to secure a final adjournment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I think we ought to get a final ad- 
journment by the 15th of August. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Or at any rate by September 15. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. LEVER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
there is on the Speaker's table a House bill with Senate amend- 
ments. I do not think that the conditions existing between the 
two bodies are such that we can not easily come to an agree- 
ment very quickly. The only thing that troubles me now is 
that members of the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate 
are engaged on the floor of the Senate. But I would like, if I 
possibly could, to enter into an agreement that if this confer- 
ence report should be brought back to the House by,Monday or 
Tuesday of next week it might be disposed of, because I am 
satisfied that there are no real differences that we can not 
work out. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I said awhile ago, another reason why 
we need not hurry about the trading-with-the-enemy bill is 
that, even if you pass it next week, the Senate will probably 
not be able to reach its consideration within three or four 
weeks. > 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. That has reference to the fixing of the time? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; that has reference to that one thing. 
All the rest of this talk is futile. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I will object to any unanimous 
consent until action is taken on that food-survey bill with the 
amendments of the Senate. 

The SPHAKER. Is the gentleman from Arkansas seeking to 
object to the request of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will couple with that the 
consideration of this. matter next, I shall not object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This does not interfere with conference re- 


ports. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is the situation: This House has been 
rawhided by Members of the Senate—at least one of them— 
each day, and by the newspapers of the country also, for failure 
to take up this proposition. 
coe SPEAKER. The gentleman can take it up in half a 

ute. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Half a minute after the disposition of this. 
It does not exclude that. The gentleman can make his motion 
immediately. 

Mr. WINGO. With the understanding that that is to be 
taken up and disposed of, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman from North Carolina that this trading-with-the-enemy 
bill be considered on the 9th day of July after the reading of 
the Journal, and so forth, not to interfere with conference 
reports? 3 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I want to know if it is agreed 
now that this other matter can be taken up. Objection has 
Onè opjection has been 


been made to the consideration of it. 
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able to knock it out heretofore. I want to know if it is to be 
agreed to take it up. 

The SPEAKER. The only way to find out in that state of 
mind is for the gentleman from North Carolina to withdraw his 
unanimous-consent request and try it on. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. I will withdraw it, and renew it 
right off. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 4188, with Senate amend- 
ments, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House bill 
4188, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, there is one amendment put on by the Senate that I 
desire to moye to concur in. That is the antihoarding proposi- 
tion. I have not the number of it. = 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman refers to the Nelson amendmen 
does he not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I refer to the Nelson amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not happen to have the bill as amended 
by the Senate in my files, but I will say that the bill pending 
in the Senate that passed in this House by an overwhelming 
vote on Saturday night contains an antihoarding section that 
is better drawn and more effective than the section the gentle- 
man calls attention to. If at this time he wants to test the 
House on that proposition, I am willing to arrange some time 
for debate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not care for debate, but I want 
to make a motion that we concur in that Senate amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker—— f 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Further reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from South can assure 
me that the antihoarding proposition will be retained in the 
other bill 4 

Mr. KITCHIN. A vote can be given on it. That will be all 
rigut 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will agree right now. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. I am as strongly for the antihoarding. 
proposition as the gentleman is. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right to object—which I do not 
intend to do—I want to call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to some very far-reaching amendments that have 
been put on this bill with reference to public lands, including the 
so-called Fall amendment. Will the gentleman yield to me 
two or three minutes? 

Mr. LEVER. I have no time myself. > 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
proceed for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FERRIS. On December 31 last the Congress passed the 
so-called 640-acre homestead bill. Under that legislation ap- 
proximately 60,000 applications have been made to enter the 
public lands of the United States. The bill carries a provision 
that none of these entries can be allowed until they are ex- 
amined—which is a very proper provision—to determine that 
they are nonmineral, nontimber, and nonirrigable, and so forth, 
or grazing-land propositions. These 60,000 applications are 
hung up in midair, awaiting an examination by the Geological 
Survey, so that they can be allowed or disallowed, as the case 
may be. The sundry civil appropriation bill carries an appro- 
priation of $150,000 to carry on this examination. That is a 
little more than $2 a claim for examining the claims, which 
amount, of course, as is apparent to the House, is wholly in- 
adequate, and means that another year will elapse with these 
60,000 applications hung up, neither allowed nor disallowed, 
which leayes a state of chaos in the West. The Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Farr] has placed some amendments on the 
pending food bill providing for a summary allowance of these 
entries, without any examination at all, which would subject 
mineral lands, timberlands, irrigable lands, and all sorts of 
lands to a legislative classification. It is not necessary to tell 
the House that such a classification is unwise and improper, 
and should not be agreed to on this bill, but it is also necessary 
to let the House understand that something ought to be done 
toward the solution of that problem. The House Public Lands 
Committee met, with a view to try to solve this problem in some 
way or, rather, we met to aid the gentleman from South Caro- 
Jina [Mr. Lever] to solve it, aud after a conference with the 
Interior Department, and with the Geological Survey, and with 


the Commissioner of the General Lahd Office, they tell us that 
if we will give them a little more money to carry on this ex- 
amination they can examine these claims by the aid of the 
three field forces they have, in something like six months or a 
year. We have prepared and our committee have agreed to an 
amendment that provides an additional $100,000, which added 
to the $150,000 given by the sundry civil bill makes $250,000 for 
the examination of 60,000 claims. That makes between $4 and 
$5 a claim. That probably is not enough, although the Interior 
Department thinks it will do. - 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. ; 

Mr. LEVER. Was that agreement of your committee a unani- 
mous agreement? 

Mr. FERRIS. It was; but I will state to the gentleman—— 

Mr. LENROOT. It was not. 

Mr. FERRIS. I was going to state that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LxNROOT] was not present, and I was going to 
state that I understand the attitude of Mr. Lenxoor to be other- 
wise, although I had not talked to him on this proposal. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman from Oklahoma well knew 
the position of the gentleman from Wisconsin upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. 
more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ‘ 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, what has th 
got to do with the matter now before the House? 

Mr. FERRIS. There is no more important proposition in 
this bill than this matter, which reaches 60,000 homesteaders. 
We are appropriating hundreds of millions of dollars 

Mr. GILLETT. But thé House can not act on this matter 
now. The conferees have control of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. I only want a minute more to bring it to the 
attention of every Member of the House 

Mr. AUSTIN. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
29 gentleman from Oklahoma be allowed to proceed for. two 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma be allowed to 
proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that the conferees who represent the House will be glad to hear 
from him as well as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT], and to listen to any suggestions they may have to make. 
It is unfortunate, however, that such an amendment should be 
put on a bill of this character. The members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture know nothing—at least the chairman 
of that committee knows nothing—of the public-land laws of this 
country, and we must get our views from those gentlemen who 
are well acquainted with these laws. I can say to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma that both sides of this question shall be 
heard by the conferees. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am perfectly sure of that, and I only wanted 
to make plain to the House the importance of action upon this 
matter. 

Mr. MONDEELL. The gentleman may be interested in know- 
ing that many Members from the public-land States were con- 
sulted in connection with this matter, and they agreed to the 
amendment suggested by the Public Lands Committee which 
has been reported. 

Mr. LEVER. I assure the gentleman—— 

Mr. DOWELL. Regular order! This is a matter for the 
conference committee. 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. The gentleman from 
South Carolina asks unanimous consent to take this bill from 
the Speaker's table, disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowerz] 
has demanded the regular order. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
for an extension of time? 

The SPEAKER. No; that was objected to. The regular 
order is, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever]? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Lever, Mr. Ler of Georgia, 
Mr. CAN LER of Mississippi, Mr. Haucex, and Mr. McCLAUGRALIN 
of Michigan. 


I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
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TRADING-WiTH-THE-ENEMY BILL, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that on July 9, after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, the 
enemy trading bill shall be made the special order, and continue 
to be the special order until it is completed, barring conference 
reports, appropriation bills, and revenue measures. Is there 
objection to that? 

Mr. LEVER. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask the gentleman not to do that. It will 
open up the whole debate again. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Star, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. ASHBROOK, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 
‘ACCEPTANCE OF DECORATION FOR AMBASSADOR WHITLOCK (H. DOC. 

NO. 223). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit a report by the Secretary of State, accompanied by 
a copy of a note from the minister of Belgium at Washington 
expressing the wish of his Government that Mr, Brand Whit- 
lock, the American minister to Belgium, may be permitted to 
accept a decoration of the Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Leopold, which the King of the Belgians desires to conferas a 
recognition of the exceptional circumstances under which Mr. 
Whitlock discharged his official duties in occupied Belgium and 
as a testimonial of the King’s gratitude to the whole American 
Nation. 

I ask the Congress to consider whether its permission should 
not be granted for the acceptance of the decoration by Mr. 
Whitlock, as conferred for “an exceptional, extraordinary, and 
meritorious act,” as set out by the Secretary of State. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
THe WHITE House, June 29, 1917. 
DESERT-LAND ENTRANTS IN MILITARY OR NAVAL SERVICE. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 3331. We have agreed 
8 an amendment, and I do not think there will be any objec- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Speaker, I ask to address the House for 
one minute, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8331) for the protection of the owners of be ames claims 


and of desert-land entrymen who enter the military or nayal seryice 
of the United States in time of war. 


located after the 10th day of May, 1872, and until petar has been 
issued therefor, not less than $100 worth of labor shall be performed 
or improvements made during each year, shall not apply to claims or 
s of claims owned or held by officers or enlisted men of the Army, 
Ayr Marine Corps, or Organized Militia of the United States from 
1 1, 1917, to and including the termination of the existing war, 
six ths after such owner or claimant is mustered out of 
service, or until six months after his death in the service: Pro d, 
That the claimant of any such mining location, in order to obtain the 
benefits of this act, shall file or cause to be filed in the office where 


so lon; a cessor in 
in the military service of the United States, and 
the time wi which such entryman or claimant is required to make 
such expenditures and effect reclamation of the land shall include 
four years, exclusive of the time of his actual service in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Organized Militia of the United States: Pro- 
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vided, That each such e dn or claimant shall, within six months 
after the passage of this act, or within six months after he is mustered 
into the service, file in the local land office of the district wherein his 
claim is situate a notice of his muster into the service of the United 
States and of his desire to hold said desert claim under this act. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Se bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

hole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman does this permit a desert-land 
entry or a mineral entry by a soldier already in the service? 

Mr. RAKDR. The first section of the bill has been stricken 
out because the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] had a bill 
providing for mineral entries. This does for the desert-land 
entrants just what we did for the homesteader and the mineral 
claimants yesterday. 

Mr. NORTON. But the gentleman has not answered my 
question. Does not this act in its present form permit a sol- 
dier who is now serving in the Army to make an entry and 
pr 12 eat the benefits or exemptions of the provisions of 

Mr. RAKER. There are no benefits to be received; the only 
thing is that while in the service he does not have to perform 
the dollar-an-acre labor. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman permit me to answer 
the gentleman from North Dakota? It is true, under the bill as 
it stands, a desert entry could be made by a man in the service 
on leave, but it strikes me there is no objection to that, because 
all that this law does is to waive the performance of the labor 
of a dollar an acre during the period of the service. It does not 
grant any other right or privilege. 

Mr. NORTON. Let me ask the gentleman if the law was 
passed in the present form, could not I go-out to any Army post 
and secure the application of 500 soldiers to file upon desert- 
land entries? Their entries would be made upon the land, and 
then for a period of four years the land could be held free from 
any other appropriation, without any improvement whatever, 
and could be used for grazing or for whatever other purpose it 
might be useful. - 

Mr. RAKER. No; because the bill expressly says “ no desert- 
land entry.” This does not say application. You have got to 
go to the land, you have got to go and see it, and you have got 
to have your witnesses, and you could not leave the Army for 
that purpose. The bill does not apply to that. It applies to 
those who have desert-land filings or entries, and nothing èlse. 

Mr. NORTON. Well, that is the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. RAKER. That is what the department says. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is in favor of it, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is favorable to it, and the Secretary of War favors it 
because it protects the men in the service of the United States. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Unless the gentleman can read something to 
me from the bill stating that the soldier who is now enlisted 
does not under the provision of this law as it exists have the 
right to make an entry, I shall object. I do not care anything 
about the gentleman's oratory or about the approval of the 
heads of the departments. 

1 RAKER. The gentleman does not know what is in this 


Mr. NORTON. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. We have passed the objection period. 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman from California asked 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, and the gentleman from North Dakota objects. 

Mr. RAKER. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
purpose of considering the bill (H. R. 3331) for the protection 
of the owners of mining claims and of desert-land entrymen who 
ngs the military or naval service of the United States in time 
of war. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Sraypen in 
the chair. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 7 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the bill ought to be 
read. 

The Clerk again read the bill, with the following committee 
amendments : - 
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1 the title by ARN i ryt 
so that as amended tt will read as follows: — fan oor the pro 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, we are opting to general de- 
bate on the bill. I do not wish to take up the time of the House, 
but one gentleman here desires to speak upon a subject other 
than the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from California appealed to us that 
he had a bill that would only take a few minutes. Our bill is 
the regular order, and we gave way under the assurance that 
his bill would take but a short time. Now, if there is to be gen- 
eral debate on this bill, I think the gentleman from California 
ought to ask to withdraw the bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me appeal to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. Yesterday we agreed to a similar bill—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, I think this bill ought to go through. 

Mr. FERRIS. We agreed to a similar bill in regard to home- 
steaders and in regard to mineral entries. The gentleman from 
Californ®a has this bill for the same purpose as to desert-land 
entries. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand that. I do not wish to obstruct 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. Objection was made, and the gentleman from 
California acceded to the objections that came yesterday and 
is to offer amendments to satisfy them. The gentleman then 
gave assurance to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that this bill would take but a few moments, in which 
I think he was warranted, but objections sprang up from an- 
other source, as the gentleman knows, and I really hope that we 
can keep out all general debate on both sides. 

Mr. GILLETT. Perhaps the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sus] would allow 30 minutes to this side on his bill. 

Mr. SIMS, Let me say to the gentleman that there is an- 
other bill coming up, the Niagara bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is that on the Union Calendar? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then I shall wait until that bill is under 
consideration. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 8 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BY 19 and 20, page 2, strike out the language “after April 1, 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 23, „pago 2, strike out the words “so long as and insert “ dur- 
ing the peri 

The . The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 2, page 8, strike out the words “ include four years” and insert 
the word “ be.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on that 
amendment, 

I want to say with regard to the amendment that the com- 
mittee just adopted, on line 23, page 2, that that is simply for 
the purpose of making the language clear. The language was 
“so long as” and the words inserted were “ during the period,” 
in order to make it clear that the time within which the entry- 
man is exempted is during the period of his service, It also 
makes it clear that a man can not be contested after he leaves 
the service for failure to perform the work or make the expendi- 
tures during his service. The amendment now before us, to 
strike out, on page 3, the words “include four years” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “be,” is for this purpose: The 
original desert-land law gives the entryman four years within 
which to make final proof on his entry, but there are a number 


of laws under which, under certain conditions, there may be an 
extension of time, and therefore we should make no reference 
to the period within which he must make proof, but simply 
provide that, whatever the period be under the law, it shall be 
exclusive of this service. There is no intention of depriving 
fhese men of any extension of time within which to make final 
proof which the law now allows. The object is to also relieve 
them of the necessity of expenditures for reclamation during the 
period of their service. This amendment makes that clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 24, page 2, 8 pi words “United States,” add the words 
2 the present war with Germany and until six months there- 

725 CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the section, in line 10,-page 3, change the period toa 

colon and insert the followin, 

ded further, That the term ‘enlisted man’ as used in this 
section shall include any person selected to serve in the military forces 
of the United States as provided by the act entitled ‘An act authorising 
the President to increase temporaril the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1817. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that at the end of 
that amendment the word “ officer” be added; otherwise the 
amendment would seek to interpret the words “ enlisted man” 
as including all classes, efficers and privates as well. That was 
not the intent of the gentleman in offering his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman offer an amendment to 
the amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this is for drafted men. We 
do not draft officers. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill provides for officers 
and enlisted men. My opinion is that that language as it is in 
the bill is proper and sufficient, but some of the gentlemen have 
thought that there might be an interpretation of the term“ en- 
listed man ” so as not to include the men who were drafted ; hence 
this legislative interpretation to the effect that “enlisted man” 
includes everyone called to the service. The bill already pro- 
vides for officers, and the interpretation was not intended, I am 
sure, to be all-embracing of officers and enlisted men as well. I 
assume, however, that the department may so interpret it, and I 
shall not insist upon my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

= Clerk read as follows: 

ge 3, line 3, after the word “ Navy, Insert the word or, and. 
in = same line, strike out the words or Organized Militia.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. : 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on this 
amendment. I do not believe the words “or Organized Militia ” 
should be stricken out, for the reason there are now in Federal 
service from the States of Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico 
Organized Militia called into the service of the United States 
over a year ago to resist invasion from Mexico. All the other 
National Guard regiments from. the other States were called 
into Federal service for border-patrol duty after the passage 
of the Army reorganization act, which became a law in June, 
1916, whereas the National Guard of Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico were called forth in May of last year as Organized 
Militia and are still known as such, although they will be 
drafted into Federal service under the selective-draft act on 
the 5th of next August. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the gentleman, after these 
National Guards are all drafted each State will continue to 
have a National Guard or an Organized Militia for their home 
defense, would they not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are two kinds of National Guard at 
the present time—— 

Mr. LENROOT, And 8 vou should strike out „Or- 
ganized Militia.” 
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Mr. HAYDEN. If this amendment prevails, the Organized 
Militia in the service of the United States can not get the 
benefit of this act. 

Mr. LENROOT. They will anyway. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I Will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They become enlisted men of the Army 
and Navy. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Why not leave specific mention of the Organ- 
ized Militia in the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because it will extend to the militia who will 
not be in the service of the United States. Certainly the gentle- 
man does not intend to extend this exemption to those who are 
not called into the service of the United States? 

Mr, PERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard in opposi- 
tion to this amendment. I am not entirely sure I am right 
about it, but I think I am. I think to strike out these words 
“or Organized Militia” and allow men who are being held in 
the camps and in training camps to be excluded from the oppor- 
tunity that an ordinary citizen has to file a homestead on public 
land in the West is a mistake. I know the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is moving with caution in order to draft better legis- 
latien, but I think he is going to strike a blow at the young men 
or this country who are trying to prepare themselves for the 
service, going to the training camps. One branch of the Army 
is the militia. We have created a Militia Bureau, the head of 
which is Gen. Mann, of the War Department. We have created 
cantonments all over the United States for military training of 
the boys from the country in the service, and I do not think the 
Organized Militia ought to be stricken ont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume the gentleman does not wish to 
extend this privilege to those in the National Guard who are not 
called into the service of the United States? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, I do. They are entitled to it. Of course 
I am not the last word on military matters and I may be in 
error about this. But I can see no good reason for this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will remember when we 
had under consideration the Army reorganization bill it recog- 
nized two classes, the National Guard per se and the militia, 
and the National Guard when taken into the fold of the United 
States became part and parcel of the Army of the United States. 
Now, this is to extend the privilege—— 

Mr. FERRIS. The trouble is that the gentleman’s supposi- 
tions are right and his facts are wrong. Now, men are to be 
taken into the service in three forms: First, the Regulars; sec- 
ond, the National Guard or the militia; and, third, the con- 
scripted army, known as the National Army. They are car- 
ried in three divisions, and cantonments are being established 
for the purpose of training them in separate units of the Army. 
The gentleman from Texas who sits in the chair knows he has 
one cantonment at Fort Sam Houston to train the conscripted 
army. He knows there are three more in Texas to train the 
militia or the National Guard. These men may be held in 
camps for weeks or months, and perhaps years, in training in 
preparation for going into the National Guard Army or into 
the Regular Army, and because they are subject to be drafted 
into the militia army or the Regular Army they should not be 
excluded from this legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Moxpert] to strike out “Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Organized Militia ” and insert military or naval service of the 
United States” ? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think that would be all right. 

Mr. FERRIS. I really have objection to the whole amend- 
ment. The real truth is, this committee comes in here with 
some legislation trying to aid our boys, trying to keep claim 
jumpers from taking land away from our boys who are serving 
the Republic, in these three little bills which have been brought 
up here, and yesterday we were badgered and hounded as 
though the bills were of no importance. 

To-day we are hounded and besieged on every side because 
we are trying to do a little more for these boys, not carrying 
one cent of appropriation against the Federal Treasury. It 
would seem, Mr. Chairman, in this Congress, that in order to 
popularize a bill we must have it carry a $100,000,000 appropria- 
tion, I tell you, Mr. Chairman, there are going to be some new 
voices heard in this House unless this committee is treated 
with a little more respect and unless the bills which they are 
trying to pass for the benefit of the boys who are fighting for 
us are treated with a little more respect. Appropriations go 
through here by unanimous consent. Anyone who dares to 
question them is castigated, but when it comes to some real 


relief for some real fellows who are first willing to_try to de- 
velop the West and, second, willing to fight for and defend 
their country everyone assails them. j 

Here is an amendment—a great, long amendment—that has 
never been submitted to the committee at all. It was agreed 
by Mr. Raker he would accept it to get consent here so that 
we can get consideration of this bill. The gentleman in charge 
of the bill, anxious to render service to these boys, has agreed 
to an amendment here that ought not to be adopted. It is not 
necessary to adopt it. 3 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] may have been 
technicaily correct originally, but a man is an enlisted man 
once he is enrolled and sworn in, whether he volunteers or is 
conscripted. I think there is equal argument-that could be made 
against this other amendment that was brought in here. I 
think there is absolutely no necessity for this one. I think it 
encumbers the bill. I think it is purely technical, and the whole 
amendment ought to be disagreed to, so that every enlisted man, 
whether he be a National Guardsman or a Regular or whether 
he be a conscripted man, ought to have the same relief. And 
I am not willing any longer to sit here, without protesteat least, 
as chairman of the committee, and allow great, long amend- 
ments to be put in this bill when the authors themselves, 
although well meaning, do not know what they are about. 
[Applause.} 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished chairman 
of the committee has criticized the House for its action upon 
a certain bill yesterday. I wonder if the gentleman realizes if 
it had not been for the amendment put into that bill by the 
House yesterday every man serving in the United States during 
this war 

Mr. FERRIS. Wil the gentleman yield? To which I make 
a positive denial, both in truth and in fact. The facts are 
not to that effect at all, and the Interior Department is not in 
agreement with the gentleman, and no member of the com- 
mittee is in agreement with the gentleman. The gentleman is a 
member of the committee and saw the light first yesterday as to 
that. 

Mr. LENROOT As to that, perhaps the gentleman can make 
a bald statement of that kind, but I should be willing to submit 
that matter to Mr. Finney, of the Land Department, whom the 
gentleman and I know very well, and for whose opinion I have 
great regard, as to whether or not entries could not have been 
made after enlistment, just as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Lartre) contended they ought to be made, if it had not been for 
the amendment adopted by the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. The report of the department does not agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. They did not report on that proposition. 
The department, as the gentleman knows quite as well as I do, 
is not infallible and is quite as subject to making mistakes as 


the committee itself is, and I am quite frank to say that we are 


not infallible. The gentleman evidently thinks the Committee on 
the Pubiic Lands—and I am proud to be a member of it—is in- 
fallible and can not make a mistake. The committee can make 
mistakes just as other committees do make mistakes, and it is 
no refiection upon our committee if an amendment offered to a 
bill that comes from that committee is agreed to in the House. 
And upon this bill I want to call the attention to what the bill 
will do if it is not amended. 

The first part of the bill, relating to Organized Militia, I 
have no objection to, because that limits it to the Organized 
Militia that is in the actual service of the United States. But 
when you come to the second use of the term “ Organized Mili- 
tia,” what does it do? It says: 

And the time within which such entryman or claimant is required 
to make such expenditures and effect reclamation of the land shall 
include four years— 

That has now been amended— 


exclusive of the time of his actual service in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, or Organized Militia of the United States. 


That is not confined to the service of the United States. That 
is not confined to the period of the war. As long as he remains 
a member of the National Guard of any State, he never will 
be required to make final proof under the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there is no gentleman in the 
House for whom I have a higher regard than the chairman of 
the Committee on the Public Lands, but I think that all of us 
sometimes get a little impatient with regard to our legislation, 
and I am afraid the gentleman has grown a little impatient. 

Under the laws a soldier in the service of the United States 
can make an application under the new 640-acre homestead law. 
the same as else, without going near the land, and that 
if we had not amended the bill yesterday it would have been 
possible for men in every camp in the United States who were 
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qualified homestead entrymen to make such an application, and 
if the land was held subject to entry to enter and hold it with- 
out improvement or residence during the entire period of his 
service. The folks on the public land have not asked for that, 
The amendment does not prevent a man while in the service 
from making the application or entry. It simply does not in- 
clude such entry, made after the service began and not based 
on an application or settlement initiated before the beginning of 
service from having the benefits of that particular bill. 

Some gentlemen have seen fit to criticize what was done and 
to pose as the particular friend and patron of the soldier. These 
gentlemen are not the only friends the soldiers have, fortunately 
for the soldiers, 

The purpose of the bill before us was to care for the interests 
of men who had taken any steps toward securing a homestead 
by making settlement, application, or entry, so that their rights 
would be secure and their required time of residence run while 
in the service as though they were on the land. It was not 
intended that the fact of enlistment should be used after enlist- 
ment as a means of taking up land and securing title without 
residence or cultivation. I do not know of any western soldier, 
or soldier anywhere for that matter, who is asking for any such 
privilege. 

If gentlemen want to urge\a land-bounty law, that is another 
thing. It had no place on that particular bill. I feel quite 
confident that gentlemen, after they think about it, will not 
want to give men in eastern military camps, or even in Europe, 
the right to make applications and entries covefing in the aggre- 
gate thousands—it might be millions—of acres of lands in the 
West, and to hold them indefinitely as an added emolument of 
military service. If they do, the people who live where these 
lands are do not want that to occur. We want to and we will 
fully protect every honest settler, applicant, or entryman who en- 
ters into the service of his country, but we do not want the boys 
in eastern camps tempted to make speculative entries. They are 
not asking us to do so. We never have done so in our past wars. 

So much for that. This particular controversy grows out of 
an unfortunate use of language.” Legislation of this sort, in- 
stead of designating all the various branches of the service, 
should use the language “ military or naval service of the United 
States —that is all embracing. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a moment. I want to make this clear. 
Now, that embraces every man in the service. The men who are 
asking for this relief, and to whom the relief should be granted, 
and to whom the relief has been granted in the past, are men 
in the service of the United States, and by striking out all of 
these words intended to be descriptive of the very branch of the 
service and saying “ men in the military and naval service of the 
United States,” we shall in this bill do what we have done before 
and what is asked. 

I do not think the amendment of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin should be adopted, and if it is not I am content to leave the 
language as written in the bill, but if there is to be a change, 
we should adopt terms that are general and embrace all branches 
of the service. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we can not 
agree to accept the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Moxpett]. He is thoroughly informed on public- 
land law. We should make it, as he suggests, apply to all the 
Army and Naval forces. Then we shall not run the risk, by 
making specific mention, of excluding some one whom we do not 
want to exclude. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have a high regard for the 
gentleman from Wyoming, and have listened attentively to his 
statement, but in this I think he is wrong. ‘This is the language 
that has heretofore been used in the law. It was copied from it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, have I the floor? 
ER CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me a minute? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If it does not come out of my 
time, I will. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am not trying to interfere with the busi- 
ness before the House, but the gentleman from California se- 
cured recognition on the assurance to the House that this would 
take only a few minutes, displacing a matter that was almost 
finished, a matter that was the regular order of the House. I 
will ask him candidly, if he thinks this debate is to continue 
longer, whether the gentleman would move to rise and proceed 
with the regular order? 

Mr. RAKER. I will say to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that I am satis- 
fied that four or five minutes only will be required to finish this, 


Mr. SIMS. I would like the gentleman from Oklahoma to 
make this agreement, that if he does not finish the disposal of 
this bill within four or five minutes he will move that the 
committee rise. 

Mr. FERRIS. We are hastening this as fast as we can, but 
I will remind the gentleman that yesterday was the first time 
that a committee dealing with 700,000,000 acres of public land 
and 160,000,000 acres of forest reserve, and 60,000,000 acres 
containing coal and water power has asked for a vote, and ask 
whether there has been a day when the genial gentleman from 
Georgia has not been strenuously endeavoring to get bills 
through? I do not know of any such. The gentleman ought 
to be a little patient with us. 

A MEMBER. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, it seems that no 
two single authorities on the Committee on Public Lands can 
agree for two consecutive minutes on the meaning of this lan- 
guage. As a layman on public lands, but as one who has public 
lands in his district and is therefore interested in the subject, 
I want to freely express my opinion. My opinion is not based 
necessarily on any expert knowledge of public lands, but it is 
based on some knowledge and some appreciation of existing con- 
ditions at the present time, and I hope the amendment will nőt 
be adopted. 

I want to see this language stand as it is drawn. If I were 
to draw it myself, I would draw it and shape it and frame it a 
little bit differently, but this will do the business, I take issue 
with the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monper1r] and with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], and I take it 
short and sharp. We are calling, in these days of the war, on 
the manhood of the Nation for what purpose? For the defense 
of the land and to fight our battles abroad. It is military service 
whether it is performed by the Navy, by the Regular Army, by 
the National Guard, by the home guard, or by the Organized 
Militia. It is military service, and I do not care in which form 
they serve. I do not care whether a man is upon the Atlantic 
in the submarine zone; I do not care whether he is in the 
Regular Army with the gallant Pershing in France; I do not 
care whether he is in the National Guard on the plains of 
Texas, sworn into the service of the United States; I do not care 
whether he is a man just recruited in the Organized Militia of 
California, of Arizona, of Minnesota, or any other State, not 
yet taken into the service of the United States. He is among the 
military forces, engaged in this one great work, and he ought 
to have the protection that this bill gives. [Applause.] 

Let us give it to him ungrudgingly. Mark you! You ask 
these men to go from their homesteads in the forests or on the 
prairies, 10 or 20 or 80 or 40 miles, leaving their wives and 
children exposed to privation and the elements, to join the Na- 
tional Guard or the militia or the home guard to defend the 
vital places in our country, perhaps to defend railroads, docks, 
elevators, steamboat lines, or bridges. They are organized 
militia. Perhaps they may be called home guards. They are 
not yet sworn into the service of the United States, but if we 
have any sense of propriety at all, if we wish to reward merit 
in any form, let us take care of these boys who are thus serving 
the public welfare in a protecting sense just the same as those 
who are in the Regular Establishment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the danger of hastily amend- 
ing carefully prepared bills was directed to our attention forcibly 
yesterday and to-day. Men bob up here to make amendments to 
bills that they have not studied, and we do not know where we 
are getting. 

The most unfortunate amendment recently offered in this 
House was one made yesterday. This morning it developed that 
the gentlemen who advocated it yesterday did so under a mis- 
apprehension of the existing law and had no comprehension 
whatever of what they were undertaking to do. 

A soldier who goes into the Army retains his right to make a 
homestead entry, but it is of no use to him when he can not go 
out and settle the land and retain it. This land will all be 
taken sometime. Who has a better right to it than the man you 
conscript? So this bill was drawn that a man who went into 
the Army to risk his life should not forfeit any of his civil 
rights. It was proposed that a man who had begun a home- 
stead entry should receive credit on that homestead for the time 
he was in the Army and should forfeit no rights by absence, 
Up rose a gentleman who said the arid country will be lost to 
civilization during this war, because land sharks will go around 
and persuade the soldiers to take these claims by proxy and 
hold them out from development. There is not going to be any 
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public-land development during this great war. This land will 
not be wasted while 5,000,000 men are fighting in Europe. There 
will not be any claims taken up out West. Forget it! You 
will lose nothing if soldiers take them all up. [Laughter.] 

You say agents will come and those fighting in Europe will 
give them power of attorney to go out and enter these lands and 
then buy them for a.song and prevent actual development. 
There is a statute which gives to honorably discharged soldiers 
the right to enter public land in that way, and it has no more 
application to the soldier in Europe, the men under this bill 
whom they were trying to rescue from that alleged menace, than 
a milk statute would have. Á 

The gentlemen had no serious conception of the situation they 
so cheerfully invaded yesterday, as was conclusively shown here 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan], who probably 
has had more experience in land-claim law than any other man 
in this House. Our overflow went down into his country. I 
overflowed down there myself a little at one time, and I am 
familiar with the gentleman’s practice. He is entirely correct 
in his suggestion. I concur without fear of contradiction in his 
statement that one of these soldiers could not issue such a 
power of attorney. Nothing of that kind could be done. When 
they come home the present law will be amended to include 
them, These men here yesterday were fighting a straw man 
when they persuaded you to take away from the soldier in Europe 
a right to make an entry while at war and credit his land with 
the time he was in the war; and in doing this they drew a class 
distinction and branded the soldier and punished him for going 
to Europe, and they did it because they supposed our boys some- 
where in France could delegate their right to make an entry, as 
can a Cuban or Philippine veteran in Wisconsin or Wyoming, 
as the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] explained this 
morning. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a war session. This is not a session 
to develop the lands of the West. It is a session when we ought 
to pass legislation to help the Army and further the interests of 
the soldiers who are going across the water to fight our battles. 
For that purpose this bill was introduced, which you crippled 
yesterday, on a fallacious legal theory. We are here to help 
our armies win a victory, and we had better get down to busi- 
ness and quit floundering around here and talking about west- 
ern lands. You can not revamp the political debates of five 
years ago and apply them now. You did a great wrong to the 
soldier yesterday, those of you who voted to deprive him of 
the right to have credit on his land entry for the time of his 
service in Europe, whenever he should make an entry while in 
the Army. You did it on account of somebody’s pipe dream 
that he could issue a power of attorney, as is provided for dis- 
charged soldiers. You put a brand upon him. You removed 
him into a class by himself. You said to him, “ You have not 
got sense enough to take one of these land warrants and use 
it. Your comrades who made entries before enlisting were 
bright and can be trusted and credited on their entries with 
their Army records, but not you.” These gentlemen were guard- 
ing against a purely imaginary danger. The soldier could not 
do anything of the kind that has been suggested here. As the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. FERRIS] suggested, this legisla- 
tion yesterday was carefully prepared in the form in which 
the bill was presented, and gentlemen who wish to amend it 
should give the subject careful consideration before urging 
changes that might, and yesterday did, do fatal injury to the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I offered this amendment, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LITTLE. I was not discussing this amendment. I was 
talking about what was done yesterday, as were the gentlemen 
whose argument I am discussing—— 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman objected to the amendment, and 
I wanted to bring it before the House, to let the House under- 
stand what it is about. I have offered the amendment. The 
House may pass upon it. This bill was thoroughly gone into 
by the Land Department in the form in which it is presented, 
and I believe it is a good bill. I think my amendment would 
improve it, but it is before the House for its action. 

Mr. LITTLE. I have served on the Irrigation Committee with 
the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Raker], and I have 
found that he is familiar with these land laws, and I have con- 
fidence in his judgment. I was not seeking to oppose his 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. I ask for one minute more to answer the gen- 
tleman's query. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will ask that at the conclusion of that one 
»inute debate be closed. 


The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I should like to have five minutes. - This is 
a very important amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate 
close at the end of six minutes, one minute to go to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. LirrIRI and five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that at the end of six minutes, one minute to go to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrtx] and five minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarroxp], the debate be 
closed. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will say to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker] I came in during this discussion, and I did not 
know any more about his pending amendment than the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] knew about the amendment they put 
through yesterday. I was not speaking against the amendment 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. RaKeEr], but these other 
gentleman brought my name into the discussion. They did not 
discuss the amendment of the gentleman from California, but 
they discussed their action of yesterday, endeavoring to justify 
it, referring to my humble effort to secure for soldiers in for- 
eign lands the right to secure a claim on any public lands opened 
during their absence abroad. I do not want to say anything 
against the gentleman’s amendment. It may be a good one, but 
as a general proposition we ought to be very careful, as the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] has suggested, about offer- 
ing any loosely drawn amendments. Before this war closes 
all our public lands may be opened to settlement and taken up 
by those at home, without giving the conscript on the Rhine 
a chance to save a farm. That is what comes of an ill-ad- 
vised amendment yesterday. I want to say to you gentlemen 
that this is a war session, and you had better get busy and pass 
legislation with that fact in view for the benefit of the Army 
and the soldiers. Yesterday's bill was drawn to preserve and 
increase the conscript’s rightg, not nullify them. This country 
has assumed a task that will occupy all its attention for some 
time to come. You can not develop the great West while this 
war is going on. [Applause.] 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the purpose of making this bill of some 
real value, I rise to cal] the attention of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. FERRIS] and of that new Member 
from the arid plains of Kansas [Mr. Lrrrre], more new than any 
other new Member here e 

Mr. LITTLE. More arid. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. To the fact that if this bill should be passed 
in its present form it would not amount to as much as a snow- 
ball in the lower regions, for the reason that, as has been called 
to my attention by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS], 
there is no act of March 3, 1892, which this bill seeks to amend. 
I have examined the statutes and have found no act whatso- 
ever of that date. Of course, after the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. LrrrLe] has been here a little longer, perhaps he will see 
that it is of some value for Members to scrutinize bills reported 
from committees of exceeding excellence, even when comprised 
of such worthies as the gentleman from Oklahoma and the gen- 
tleman from California. : 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Possibly the gentleman who gave the in- 
formation to the effect that there was no such act as the one 
mentioned was not aware of the fact that that provision was a 
part of a sundry civil bill. I will not be absolutely certain, but 
my recollection is that it is a part of a sundry civil bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not going to allow the gentleman to 
throw any slurs or insinuations upon the assiduity and careful- 
ness of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS], because I 
confirm the fact that instead of being the act of March 8, 1892, 
it was the act of March 8, 1891. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I knew the gentleman would agree with me 
as soon as I called his attention to the fact, and this will show 
to the gentleman from Kansas that there is some value in our 
scrutinizing these bills. At the proper time I will ask the chair- 
man of the committee to move, or will move myself, to strike out 
“ninety-two,” in line 17, and insert“ ninety-one.” 

Mr. RAKER. I agree with the gentleman. He is correct about 
that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that it is a good thing to scrutinize eyen 
a good bill. That is all I care to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of th» 
gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 


1917. 


Mr. LITTLE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ForD], who is so familiar with parliamentary law and usage 
here, has startled me a little by his suggestion as to the rights of a 
new Member. Do I understand that a new Member is not allowed 
to discuss bills under consideration. just as other Members? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is hardly a parliamentary inquiry. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejeeted. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Strike out, on page 2, line 17, the word “ ninety-two” and insert the 
word “ ninety-one.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. a 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 4, after the word “ Provided,” insert“ That sald desert- 
land entry shall have been made by said officer or enlisted man prior 
to his enlistment: Provided further.” 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I offer is to 
make certain that the provisions and-exemptions of this act 
shall be applicable only where the entry has been made prior 
to the time the entryman enlisted in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States. I believe that is what the House 
desires in this legislation. the same as in the legislation that 
Was passed yesterday in reference to homestead’ entries, 

I want to further call attention of the House to this fact, 
that the legislation we have before us is general legislation. 
The legislation yesterday was confi to a period during the 
war with Germany, or any other war in which the country 
might be involved. 

Mr. FERRIS. That has been amended, 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman from Oklahoma calls my 
attention to the fact that an amendment has been made, re- 
stricting the terms of this act to the period of the present war. 
If that is so, it escaped my notice. 

Mr. FERRIS. There was an amendment adopted in line 23 
making it during the war. 

Mr. NORTON, That amendment was very much needed for 
the reason that if the amendment had not been adopted the 
provisions of this bill would apply to the Organized Militia of 
the United States in the several States after the war. Any 
man who belonged to the militia of any State could be exempted 
from complying with the provisions of the desert-land laws as to 
improvements and cultivation. I do not believe that men gen- 
erally who have any acquaintance with the unappropriated 
public desert lands of the country would desire any legislation 
of that kind. 

Gentlemen have in attempted flights of oratory seen fit to eriti- 
cize members of this committee for offering amendments to this 
bill when at the same time they arise in their seats and admit 
that amendments have been offered and adopted«which improve 
the proposed legislation. I have no objection to gentlemen 
making orations for home consumption and voicing their self- 
asserted. patriotism, as the gentleman from Zenith City by the 
unsalted sen has done, as it is evident here in the House that 
other gentlemen who are modest and reticent in asserting their 
patriotism are not, as a matter of fact, less patriotic in any 
manner than the gentlemen who are so fond of announcing their 
patriotism in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. but I do think it might 
be well for gentlemen to give some careful study and consid- 
eration to some of the legislation that is presented to the House 
and to try to understand the wording and the full meaning of 
some of the poorly considered and poorly prepared bills, like 
this one, which are often thrust upon thé House. 

Mr. MORGAN rose 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman; I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment Close in five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. All right, if I can have the five minutes. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. Four for the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MorGan]} and one for me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment close in 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

“There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Dakota should prevail. As 
we amended the bills yesterday, the benefit is confined to en- 
tries made prior to the time the soldier enters the Army. Now, 
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we do not give the homestead entrymen who are soldiers the 
benefit of the law unless the entry is made before they enter 
into the service. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. While we do not believe it is necessary, yet 
at the same time we have no objections to the gentleman's 
amendment. T i 

Mr. MORGAN. I am very glad that the gentleman has con- 
sented to the amendment. Now, I want one minute more. I 
did not say quite all, I wished to when the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpe.Lt] was talking. I understood him to 
claim that one could make a homestead entry through an 
agent, and that had always been the law. I am certain the 
gentleman is mistaken. Under the homestead law no one has 
ever been allowed to make a homestead entry through an agent 
The soldier, during 
the time of his service, could not make entry through an agent. 
He is required to wait until he is discharged. That has always 
been the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. : 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, I demand a division. 

Mr. NORTON. I demand a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that there was no 
question about the preponderance of the noes over the ayes in 
the vive voce vote, but the Chair wid indulge the gentleman's 
request for a division. e 

The committee divided; and there were 33 ayes and 1 no. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended 
do pass. ; : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Staypen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3331) for 
the protection of the owners of mining claims and of desert- 
land entrymen who enter the military or naval service of the 
United States in time of war, and had directed him to report 
the same back with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. 
ment? : 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (S. 2356) to 
amend the act to regulate commerce as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crisp in the 
chair. š 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment 
on page 6, to go in at the end of line 14. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, Une 14, after the word “commerce,” insert the following: 

“ Provided. That nothing in this section shall be construed to repeal, 
modify, or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled ‘An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints or monopo- 
lies, and for other purposes,’ approved October 15, 1914.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, to avoid taking up the time of” 
the committee I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
upon this amendment and on the bill by printing a letter and 
a portion of the address of the President of the United States 
find House joint resolution No. 111 and a letter from the presi- 
dent of the Commercial Club of Nashville, Tenn., and other 
matters, 


Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 


. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Record in the manner indicated, 
Is there objection? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, in support of the amendment 
that I have just offered on the part of the committee I beg 
to read from the address of the President of the United States 
delivered on the 4th day of July, 1916, on the dedication of the 
American Federation of Labor Office Building in Washington, 
D. C., what he said as to section 6 of the Clayton Antitrust Act, 
which is as follows: . 


rimer 
to open it. If any pare or the. United States, through habit, throug’ 
ro 
upon living in an age which every 


grea 
wake them up but wake them up always to the same thing with which 
we would thrill as well as others; that it is take as well as give; that 
the other man has as much right as 
seek for an 3 but for an equality; that though we have been 
put upon we do not desire to see any other man pre upon or an 
class, but that we should all have as our highest ideal merely to bask 
in that only nourishing sun that has ever shone upon the human 
heart, the sun of justice and of truth and of humanity. 


Mr. Chairman, section 6 of the Clayton Act, referred to by 
the President, reads as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricul- 
tural, or horticultural organizations instituted for the 88 of 
mutual help and not having capital stock or conducted for profit or 
to forbid or restrain individual members of such organizations from 
lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such 
organizations or the members thereof be beld or construed to be illegal 
combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust 


laws. 


Section 20 of the Clayton Act, referred to in the amendment 
I have just offered, reads as follows: 

Sec. 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by 
any court of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in an 
case between an employer and employees, or between employers ani 
employees, or between employees, or between persons employed and 
persons seeking employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless e to 
prevent irreparable injury to propert at to a pro right, of the 


son or persons, whether singly or in concert from Soe ay any 
relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, 
or from recommending, advising, or persua others by peaceful 

son 


mann 
oses; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfull 
Phe absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the 
acts specified in this paragraph be considered or held to be violations 
of any law of the United States. 


These sections need only to be read and understood in order to 
command the support of any liberty-loving citizen of our country, 
and they can not too often be reaffirmed by the Congress of the 
United States, and I am glad to be able to say that I am offering 
this amendment with the consent and approval of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill chiefly provides for preferential ship- 
ments during the war, and that such powers as are given to the 
President in this bill are shown to be necessary by a letter which 
I have just received from the president of the Commercial Club 
of Nashville, Tenn., which I now read: 

COMMERCIAL CLUB OF NASHVILLE, 
June 27, 1917. 
Hon. Tuxres W. Sims, » 
Washington, D. C. 

Dan Mr. Sims: This section of the country is suffering from car 
shortage, and, while we appreciate that the demand is great and the 
supply is not suficient to meet the demand, still we are forced to the 
conclusion that the railroads serving us are not getting the number 
of box cars that they are entitled to. 


We hold no brief for any railroad company, but we are approaching 
— and your assistance in the interest of the shippers of this 
section. 


The shortage that exists here has forced our shippers to demand 
of the transportation companies the reasons why their wants can not 


be supplied, find in 
ah pp ed, rev we upon 898 what appears to us to ba 


on by the committee having the matter in charge. 
The country, as we understand it, en divided into five divil- 
sio: and a committee of railroad oficiais has charge and are sup- 


vill 
& St. Louis Ratlroads—are neither one 
We find that at least three of the rail- 
with ntative on the committee have not only in use 
the cars that they er lines 
amounting from 10 to 50 per cent 
tions as regards the lines servin. 


ere is at this time probabi no legal 


us the 
own, we feel t you can exert an Tafcence 
through the War Department that might at least bring about relief to 


the situation. 
Whil 


use its good offices to have these discriminations corrected; 
write to ask you to join in with the other members of the Tennessee 
delegation and make a concerted effort to have the War Department 
bring its influence to bear to that end. 

It was at the instance of the War Department that the railroads 
pooled their 88 of cars, and it certainly would be ht and 
proper for it to use its influence in correcting these discriminations. 

e are writing this letter to each member of the Tennessee delega- 
tion, and will appreciate your interest and efforts in our behalf. 

The loss we ve undergone up to this time will be as nothing to 
what it will be-when the crops begin to move, which will be, as you 
know, in a very short time. 

Awaiting your reply and thanking you in advance for your thoughtful 
consideration of this matter, we are, 

p Yours, very truly, 

Gro. R. GILLESPIE, President. 


WILL R. MANIER, Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, while Fam supporting this bill and hope ít 
will accomplish what is desired and what is imperatively neces- 
sary, I have doubt as to the success of the bill to as full and 
ample an extent as may be needed. For this reason I have 
introduced House joint resolution 111, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
for the purpose of enacting into law the recommendations of 
the Federal Trade Commission, made in its report of June 19, 
1917, on Senate resolution 51, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 
and Senate resolution 217, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
Said joint resolution is as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 111) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by regulatin e production, sale, distribution, 
and transportation of coal and coke, and for the coordination of the 
railroads of the United States for the efficient transportation and dis- 
tribution thereof. 


Whereas the existence of a state of war has caused a national emer- 
gency, and it is essential for the national security and defense to 
assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution of coal and coke 
at reasonable prices for the Government and the people and the in- 
dustries of the United States and to protect them against exorbitant 

rices for such coal and coke; and 

Whereas the prices of coal and coke in many parts of the United States 
have reached an exorbitant level; and 4 

Whereas a large number of consumers, both domestic and industrial, 
are unable to obtain sufficient nee of this prime necessity ; and 

Whereas the failure to procure such prime necessity impairs the health 
and strength of the people of the United Sta upon whom the 
national defense depends, and involves the partial or complete cessa- 


Attest: 


necessary 

ereas the coordination of railway and water . is a 
P production and distribution of an adequata ` 
supply of coal and coke to meet the eee needs of the Goy- 

ernment and of the ple and industries of the United States; and 
Whereas the transportation of coal and coke is so large a factor in the 

total transportation of,commodities in the United States that the con- 

trol of transportation as to coal and coke makes necessary the control 

of all transportation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That it is necessary, in order to execute the powers 
of Congress to raise and 3 armies, provide and maintain a 
navy, and in order to efficiently and effectively eres for the com- 
mon defense, that the President of the United States be autherized 
and empowered, and he is hereby so authorized and empowered, when- 
ever in his judgment it shall be necessary for the cient prosecu- 
tion of the war, to direct any or ail producers of coal or coke, elther 
in any special area or in any special coal ry or in the entire 
United States, to sell their product ny to the Uni States through an 
agency to be genata by the President, such agency to regulate the 
resale of such coal and coke and the prices thereof and to fix the com- 

nsation to be paid such producers: by the United States and to regu- 
Tate the method of production, including compensation of employees of 
mines, distribution, classification and grading, routes of transportation, 
apportionment or storage of such coal and coke among merchants, 
domestic consumers, industrial consumers, common carriers, and others, 
or of export, and to make pees of the purchase price of such coal 
x 1 0 5 W thereof or to the person or persons legally entitled 
0 SA ayment. 

That within 15 days after notice from the agency so designated to 
any coal-mine operator or producer of coke that his output of coal or 


1917. 


l or 


United Sta as. hereinbefore „ Such coal tor or pro- 
ducer of coke shall cease shipments of coal or 5 nae own account 
and shall transmit to such agency all orders ved and unfilled or 
1 unfilled. eerie the exact extent to which shipments have 
been made therein, and thereafter all shipments of, coal or coke shall 
@ made only on antho 0 e agency esigna y Presiden’ 
and thereafter no such operator of all 


3 to be determined by the said agency, and 
y the said agency of an urchased by the United States 
as hereinbefore descri be unsatisfactory to the person or persons 
entitled to the same, such person or persons shall have the right to sue 
the United States in the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 
20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code, to recover such other sum as 
added to the amount so fixed will be just compensation. 

All coal or coke so sold through any pon or pools established or oper- 
ated by the said agency shall be sold for cash and at such uniform 
prices as id be determined by eo agency to be just 8 — 18 

The correspondence, records, and pa erring 
to transactions of any kind relating to the bain „ p sale, or 
distribution of all mine operators or other persons whose or coke 
has, or may, become subject to contribution in such pool or pools, and 
the books, correspondence, records, and papers of any person app. y 
for the purchase of coal or coke from such pool or pools shall a 
times be sub; to inspection bý the said agency, and such m or 
persons shall promptly furnish said agency any data or ‘ormation 
3 to the business of such person or persons which said cy 
may call for, and said agency is hereby authorized to procure the 
mation in reference to the business of such coal-mine operators and 

roducers of coke, and customers therefor, in the manner provided for 
n sections 6 and 9 of the act of — Br 8 — Are 26, 1914, 
entitled “An act to create a Fede Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other pu: ” and said agency is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise all the powers granted to the 
Federal Trade Commission by said act for the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of this resolution, 

That the sum of $10,000,000 for the carrying out of the provisions 
of this resolution is hereb app riated, to be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise . ap That 
said sum be used only as working capital for the ng out of the 
purposes of this resolution, 

e President of the United States is hereby authorized and em- 
powered, whenever in his judgment it shall be necessary for the effi- 
cient prosecution of the war, to direct any or all shi or 
boats engaged in coastwise or inland lake or river trade, all other 
common carriers in the United States to be cperated as a unit on Gov- 
ernment account under direction and control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under such rules and regulations as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall 


sources shall 
all operatin 
out of the 


0 
and any surplus remaining out of the earnings after ing o tin, 
nd She covered into y 


expenses and com e gen- 

eral fund of the Treasury of the United States. 
That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
empowered to p ibe such rules and tions as he may 
to the proper 9 of this resolnti 


essential and necessary on. 
person“ wherever used resolution shall include 


Th 
individuals, partnershi associations, and corporations. 

Any person who wWilffully violates any of the provisions of this reso- 
lution, or any regulation made by the President for the proper en- 
forcement of this resolution, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined not exceeding $3,000 or be 
imprisoned for not more than two years, or both, and each act of 
violation shall constitute a separate offense. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday afternoon before 
the House adjourned, at-the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], the chairman of the committee agreed 
to offer an amendment, at the beginning of line 19, to insert 
the words “ in his judgment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas offer such 
an amendment? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. RAYBURN : Page 6, line 19, bef. u ” 
lusett tha words “le hie judgement’ zj e 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, strike out all of line 18, down to and including lin $ 
on page 6 strike out lines 1 to 14. z ses 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I followed the discussion 
yesterday very closely, and I was unable to obtain from the 
chairman of the committee or the members of the committee the 
specific purpose of this paragraph in the bill. It surely can not 
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apply to strikes, because the proviso just inserted by the com- 
mittee takes care of that. What we are doing is to extend the 
jurisdiction of the Federal court to petty misdemeanors or any. 
disorder which may take place within a State. I fail to see 
any reason for that; and if the chairman or any member of 
the committee is able to state any good reason why this section 
should remain in the bill, I shall be glad to withdraw my amend- 
ment. We authorize the President to call in the Army at any 
time to prevent disorder. We take away from the State goy- 
ernment all its rights to regulate its own affairs and to main- 
tain order within its boundaries, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. This would not deprive the State court of any 
jurisdiction over its own offenses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. That is just the point. If an 
individual commits some act on a railway or on the track which 
may extend beyond the boundary of that State, he can immedi- 
ately be taken by the Federal authorities and tried in a Federal 
court. We are transferring the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court for no reason whatever. Every State has ample laws for 
dealing with such acts. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. What jurisdiction does the State have to punish 
interference with United States mails? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But you do not provide for that in this 
section. If there is any disorder, instead of first permitting 
local authorities or the governor of the State to deal with the 
situation, on the mere say so of an inexperienced, excitable, 
unlettered United States marshal the President may order the 
Regular forces there. We are not yet willing to extend to the 
military forces power to maintain order. There is no neces- 
sity for that. It is a vicious precedent to establish. There 
is no reason for putting this section in the bill, unless it is 
in keeping with all of the rest of the legislation that we have 
passed during this session carrying a lot of unnecessary mat- 
ter, and let the Senate unravel it and send it back in proper 
shape. I think we have passed enough goulash legislation in 
this session, and it is time now that we keep our bills logical 
and to the point—let not every war measure contain provisions 
to enact into law pet fads and hobbies. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentleman know that the 
Senate has already passed this seetion that the gentleman seeks 
to strike out? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, that is one on the Senate. The 
Senate has enough to do now in straightening out our revenue 
measure, they had their troubles with our espionage bill, and 
the are certainly up against it in the food-control bill, because 
some Members here lost their heads last Saturday and tied 
up the whole food-control matter.. If the chairman of the com- 
mittee will give me one good reason why this section is neces- 
sary I shall withdraw my amendment, and I shall be glad to 
yield at this time. [Pause.] The silence is most eloquent. I 
urge the adoption of my amendment. The bill will carry out 
its purpose with the first paragraph. No good will come from 
it, and we establish a dangerous precedent. Surely the Mem- 
bers on the Democratic side of the House should support me 
in this effort to save to the several States the right to regu- 
late and police their own territory. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 2, noes 25. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA (interrupting the count). 
withdraw the point. i 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


pup 8, line 2, after the word “authorized,” strike out the re- 
maining part of line 2 and all of lines 3, 4, 5, and 6, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: shall not by such compliance incur 
any of the civil or 


0 pains, penalties, obligations, or liabili- 
ties that may otherwise be incurred under existing law by such prefer- 
ence of 8 $ 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is simply to limit the exemptions provided in the 
section to the specific preferences that are permitted by the 
President. I think that was the intention of the committee, 
but it seems to me that the language on page 8 will at least lend 
force to an argument that when a preference is granted by the 


Mr. Chairman, I 
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President the complying with that order would exempt all of 
the companies involved in that exemption from all penalties of 
every nature and character without limitation. 

Now, I have offered an amendment, which stipulates that 
when the President grants permission for a preferred shipment 


the company making such shipment shall be exempt from the 
penalties that might otherwise accrue by virtue of that pref- 
erence. I believe the amendment I have offered conveys the 
idea meant to be conveyed by the committee, and I am sure any 
person reading the bill will see that if the President grants the 
privilege of giving priority to one shipment, then the railroad 
is exempted from existing penalties of every character, regard- 
less of whether such penalties have any relation to the prefer- 
ence shipment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas, I will. è 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think the last lines in the last part of the 
paragraph ought to make it clear to the gentleman that his 
contention would not obtain. The last line says: 

By reason of giving preference or priority in compliance with such 
order or direction. 

It would certainly seem to me that would apply to the specific 
shipment under order of the President. Just like my colleague, 
if I did not take the language put in there to mean what the gen- 
tleman intends to write into the bill in the language he proposes 
I would be for his amendment, but I think it is in there. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The very language the gentleman 
quotes provides that all penalties are abolished by reason of the 
simple giving of one preference. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. For a question. I desire to explain my 
amendment a little further. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not object to the gentleman doing so. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Very well. y 

Mr. ADAMSON. There are specific penalties in the law 
already against preferences and discriminations. If that lan- 
guage were stricken out it would leave the companies. subject 
to those penalties if they obeyed the President and gave pref- 
erence to shipments. ‘This strictly exempts them when in 
obedience to orders they give such preferences to shipments, 
and it is absolutely necessary to relieve the carriers from the 
penalties denounced by law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does not the gentleman think the 
amendment does that clearly? 

Mr. ADAMSON. What is the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It strikes out the provision after the 
word “authorize” and inserts: 

Shall not by such compliance incur an 
penalti chilgations or liabilities tha mat otherwise be incurr 
under ting law by such preference or priority. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There are more words but not better. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It has about four or five less words, 
and they are much clearer. The committee has intended to 
say one thing and said another. Evidently they intended to 
exempt from penalties growing out of any preference or pri- 
ority, whereas the language means that if the President grants 
the company the right to one preference, that company is ab- 
solved from every penalty under existing law, and a company 
could then grant all the preferences it desired. The language 
of the bill does not carry a limitation, but provides that by rea- 
son of a company giving a preference it shall thereby gain abso- 
lution froin any and all of its acts. 

The language of the amendment that I have offered exempts 
from any pains and penalties that may have accrued by virtue 
of the preference given, but limits it to those pains and penalties 
and leaves the carrier subject to all other pains and penalties 
under existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
New York suggested an amendment to strike out the comma 
after the word “intimidation” in line 21, page 5. I do not 
think there is any objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman propose the amend- 
inent? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: l 

Page 5, line 21, after the word “ intimidation,” strike out the comma. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill as amended with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 


of the civil or criminal pain 


4 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Spenker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill S. 2356 and had 
directed him to report the same back, with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. : s 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the amendment and the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAYBURN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill S. 2009, providing for 
the modification of the designs of the current quarter dollar, 5 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 3548. An act providing for the modification of the de- 
signs of the current quarter dollar. 


FRANK FUNKHOUSER. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution. I 
will try it again. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

House resolution 108 (H. Rept. No. 90). 

Resolved, That there shall be ee out of the contingent fund of the 
House, the sum of $500 to Frank Funkhouser for clerical services ren- 
dered as clerk to the Committee on Mileage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jot- 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not cbject. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not. 

The SPEAKER. It is privileged. 

Mr. MADDEN, I would like to ask a question or so. Can 
I do that? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the clerk of the Committee on 
Mileage do? Is he regularly employed? 

Mr. PARK. They have no clerk. - 

Mr. MADDEN. What does this resolution provide? 

Mr. PARK. It provides $500 for the clerk who figures up 
the mileage for Members. 

Mr. MADDEN. Every Member figures out his own mileage, 

Mr. PARK. But he sees whether it is correct or not. 

Mr. MADDEN. But how does he know? 

Mr. PARK. He can tell from the railroad reports. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not object. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is this agreeable to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STAFFORD]? 

Mr. PARK. I so understand. I submitted data showing this 
same matter has been passed before. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is this $500 going to a gentleman who is 
already the private secretary of a Member of this House? 

Mr. PARK. I do not understand it so. He is a special man 
employed to do this work. 

Mr. MEEKER: Is he the secretary of a Congressman? 

Mr. PARK. I do not think he is. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, every Congressman makes out 
his own mileage report, and I have been informed that this 
goes to the private secretary of a Member of this House. I 
would like to know about it before we vote on the resolution. 

Mr. PARK. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. DILL] is 
not here, but this gentleman came to my office and stated that 
he was the man who did the work. I do not understand that 
he is the secretary to the gentleman from Washington IMr. 
DL]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Did the gentleman who did the work tell you 
he was not secretary to a Member of Congress? 

Mr. PARK. No. He did not tell me that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. z : 

Mr. PARK. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 7. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 
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NIAGARA RIVER WATER POWER. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
is recognized. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to take up House joint 
resolution No. 109. And, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous 
consent in connection with this resolution that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs be discharged from further consideration of 
Senate joint resolution No. 13, and then I want to get that sub- 
stituted for the House resolution. 5 3 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
be discharged from further consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 13, and that it be substituted in lieu of House joint 
resolution No. 109. Is there objection to that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand it is the purpose of the gentleman when the Senate 
resolution is presented for consideration in lieu of the House 
resolution, which has been given a privileged status, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the Senate resolution and sub- 
stitute the House resolution? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am going to ask unanimous consent to do that. 
I put it all together. And in addition to that, I ask unanimous 
consent that all after the enacting clause in Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 18 be stricken out and House joint resolution No. 109 
be substituted in lieu of that part of it. $ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia first asks 
unanimous consent to consider Senate joint resolution No. 18. 
There is no objection to that. Then he asks that all in the 
Senate resolution after the enacting clause be stricken out and 
the House bill considered as the substitute or amendment. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
would that preclude the offering of the Senate joint resolution 
as a substitute for the House resolution when we take it up 
for consideration? 

The SPEAKER. Technically speaking, it will be the Senate 
resolution before the House with the House resolution offered 
as a substitute. 

Mr. AUSTIN. This unanimous consent agreement now would 
prevent the offering of the Senate joint resolution as a substi- 
tute for the House resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD, If the Chair will bear with me, it would 
not prevent any germane amendment or any amendment in the 
nature of a substitute which the House may wish to vote upon, 
in my opinion. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to know precisely 
what the motion is. 

The SPEAKER. In the first place, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent to discharge the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs from the consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 13 and to consider that in lieu of the House joint resolu- 
tion 109. Then he requests that everything in the Senate 
resolution after the enacting clause be stricken out and the 
House joint resolution be considered as a substitute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That everything after the en- 
acting clause in the Senate resolution be stricken out? 

The SPEAKER. Les. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And the House resolution sub- 
stituted after the enacting clause of the Senate resolution? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; that is it. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. This resolution is on the 
Union Calendar. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks that it 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears’ none, 
The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) authorizing the Secretary of War to 


enie temporary permits for diversions of water from the Niagara 
ver. 


Resolved, cto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, upon such conditions as he may deem necessary to impose in 
the public interest, to issue permits, revocable at will, for the diversion 
of water in the United States from the Niagara River above the Falls 
for the creation of wer to individuals, com pn Pad corporations 
which are now actually producing power from the wa of said river, 
which shall in no case exceed the capacity of the mera ting machinery 
of the permittee and tenant companies now installed and ready for 
pperatlan, nor an amount sufficient to enable the permittee to supply 
the now existing hydroelectric demands of the individuals. companies, 
or corporations which said permittee and tenant companies are now 
supplying, but not in excess of the capacity of power-using appliances 
of said consumers now installed and ready for operation: Provided, 
That in no event shall the total quantity of water diverted in the 
United States from said river above the Falls for power purposes ex- 


diversion at the rate of 20,000 cubic 


ceed in the aggregate a dail 
feet second: Provided further, That the 5 of the Secretary 
of War to issue permits under this resolution shall re in force 
until the Ist cay of July, 1918, and no tonger, at the expiration of 
which time ail permits granted hereunder shall terminate, unless sooner 
revoked; and any individual, company, or corporation, who, without 
such permit, or any such permittee, who, after the expiration or revoca- 
tior of such permit, without further authority of Congress, diverts an: 
pers of said water of said river shall be ty of a misdemeanor an 
punished by a fine not exceeding $2, nor less than $500, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding 1 year nor less than 30 days, or both, in 
the discretion of the court; and each and every day on which such 
violation occurs or is committed shall be deemed a separate offense: 
And provided further, That where such violation is charged against the 
com y or corporate body, the offense shall be taken and deemed to 
be that of 8 officer, agent, or employee of such compan 
or corporate y ordering, directing, or 8 the same: 4 
provided further, That the Secretary of War is h authorized and 
ted to make a comprehensive and thorough investigation, in- 
cluding all 8 surveys and maps, of the entire subject of water 
div on from the Great Lakes and the Niagara River, including navi- 
tion, sanitary and power purposes, and the preservation of the scenic 
uty of Niagara F: the rapids of Niagara River, and to report 
to Congress thereon on the earliest practicable date. To carry out 
the provisions of this paragraph, there is hereby appropriated, out of 
$28 one in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, beginning on line 2, strike out all to and including the word 
“ operation" in line 7; line 34, page 2, after the word “both,” insert 
the words “such fine and imprisonment.” 

The SPHAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp). The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the first committee 
amendment was not voted upon. The Clerk has read two differ- 
ent and separate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report, then, the 
first committee amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He has reported that, but the 
House did not act upon it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 13, after the word “ thereon,” strike out the word “on” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “at,” 

. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, line 13, by striking out the word on“ following the 
word “thereon” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “at.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, b riking out the rd “paragraph ” and 
8 . Beady She rae = 7 On MORE) ROWED 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have had requests 
for an opportunity to speak on the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will, of course, do whatever the gentleman 
from Wisconsin thinks best to do. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One gentleman has asked for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. But I would call attention to this fact: This 
resolution has got to go to the Senate, and there has to be a 
conference, and we have got to come back here. It is proposed 
to adjourn to-night. 

The SPEAKER pro.tempore. The Chair will state that the 
joint resolution is being considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole and there is no general debate. The debate is 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I have an amendment which I wish to 


The question is on the first 


offer. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have a request for an oppor- 
tunity to talk for 20 minutes on the part of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota, Is it on this bill? 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could not the gentleman, by 
unanimous consent, get the opportunity to talk after this reso- 
lution is disposed of? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the only request I have 


had. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that after the disposition of this resolution the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop] be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent that after the Consideration of this 
resolution the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] be per- 
mitted to address the House for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
we arranged the other day that I was to be granted an hour 
on Tuesday next. Now, the plan is to practically haye no one 
here on Tuesday of next week, and I ask unanimous consent to 
follow the gentleman from Indiana to-day and address the 
House for an hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman object to 
the request in behalf of the gentleman from Indiana that on the 
disposition of the resolution now pending the gentleman from 
Indiana shall have 20 minutes? Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Is it the intention, Mr. Speaker, to transact 
any business in the House after the disposal of this resolution? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not answer that. 

Mr, KEATING. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs said something about a conference report on this particu- 
lar resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think it is the purpose to adjourn the 
House very soon. 

Mr. KEATING. What is to come before the House this after- 
noon after we complete the consideration of this resolution? 

Mr. FLOOD. Probably a conference report on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]? 

Mr. RUBEY. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know on what subject the gentleman from Indiana wishes to ad- 
dress the House? 

Mr. WGOD of Indiana. 
subject is political. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I say a word? When the 
other bill was up and the House was in committee, and the 
gentleman from Indiana had the right to address the House, I 
waived it at the request of gentlemen on this side, as it was 
important to go on with that bill, and thought he could get time 
after the disposition of that bill. It seems to me it would be 
unfair now to object. 

Mr. KEATING. But I will serve notice that immediately 
after the completion of the gentleman's remarks you will have 
to keep a quorum here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I want to sug- 
gest that the gentleman from Missouri 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr, MEEKER] asks unanimous consent that at the expiration of 
the 20 minutes of the gentleman from Indiana he be permitted 
to address the House for one hour in lieu of the hour allotted 
to him next Tuesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall have to object to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
objects.. The question is on agreeing to the last committee amend- 
ment to the Senate resolution. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest a minor 
amendment. On line 23, of page 2, after the word “ year,” insert 
the word “ and.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


nee line 23, page 2, by inserting, after the word “ year,” the word 


“and. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. > 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if I may have the attention of 
the Chair for one question—— 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for unani- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
has the floor. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 


I will state to the gentleman that my 


Mr. MEEKER. It is that following the address of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop] I may be permitted to address 
the House for one hour this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missourt 
asks unanimous consent that, following the address of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana he may be permitted to address the House 
for one hour in lieu of the hour allotted to him for Tuesday. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate resolution as amended. 

The Senate resolution as amended was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Froop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
8 the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

By unanimous consent, the House joint resolution on the same 
subject (H. J. Res. 109) was laid on the table. 


SIXTH DISTRICT OF INDIANA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order of the House 
just granted the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, on June 26 a special 
election was held in the sixth congressional district of Indiana 
for the purpose of electing a successor to the late Daniel W. 
Comstock, deceased. Two candidates were nominated for the 
place, one Democratic and the other Republican. The Demo- 
cratic candidate was the Hon. Finly H. Gray, of Connersville, 
who was a Member of this House during the Sixty-second, Sixty- 
third, and Sixty-fourth Congresses, and who was defeated by 
Judge Comstock for reelection to the Sixty-fifth Congress at the 
November election, 1916. The Republican candidate was Rich- 
ard N. Elliott, also of Connersville. 

The campaign for a period of 10 days preceding the election 
was a spirited one. Many Members of this House and of the 
Senate, representing both political parties, participated in the 
speaking. The issues discussed by them, as well as by the local 
speakers, were confined solely to national issues. No local or 
State matters entered into the consideration. This campaign and 
the election that followed attracted more than ordinary atten- 
tion. It became national in character because the result would 
be looked upon by the country either as an indorsement or the 
failure of indorsement of the present administration of the 
Nation's affairs. Each party therefore put forth its best effort 
to win the election. The Democratic party managers, State 
and National, were especially active, so eager were they to be 
able to point with approval to this election as a confirmation that 
the sentiment of the people was in accord with the policies of the 
administration at this time. They not only drew heavily upon 
the best campaign speakers throughout the State and Nation for 
service in the district but the President of the United States 
was called upon, and he very generously responded by throwing 
his personal influence into the balance in favor of the election 
of the Democratic candidate. So anxious was the President 
for the election of Mr. Gray that he permitted memory for the 
time being to fail him and his regard for the truthful statement 
of facts to be thrown into the discard, as the following indis- 
putable evidence amply discloses. 

After the campaign had been on in the district about one week 
the opponents of Mr. Gray were using as an argument against his 
reelection to Congress that while a Member of this House he 
had not supported the war measures proposed by the administra- 
tion during the last two years, and that as a matter of fact he 
had opposed all manner of preparedness during his incumbency 
as a Congressman. For the purpose of refuting this argument 
a friend of Mr. Gray, living in the district, addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the President of the United States: 


K CAMBRIDGE Crry, June 15, 1917, 
President Wooprow WILSON, 
: Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Reports are being circulated in this district that the Demo- 
cratie candidate for Congress, Hon. Finly H. Gray, did not give proper 
support during the past two years to your recommendations for pre- 
paredness and other war measures. 

Will_you kindly give me the facts in the matter? 

Very truly, yours, 
Bext WILSON. 

To this letter the President very promptly replied, as follows: 


The Wuite HOUSE, 
Washington, June 19, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. Witson: I am very 


of June 15, that the Hon. Finly H. 
tives. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Mr. Bent WILSON, 


Standard Manufacturing Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
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These two letters were inserted by the Democratic managers in 
every paper in the district of consequence in three-quarter page 
advertisements in favor of the election of Mr. Gray. 

Now, in order that the truth may be ascertained, let us ex- 
amine the Recorp and see what «gen generous and cordial support ” 
Mr. Gray gave to the “ preparedness and other war measures“ 
of the administration. Mr. Gray was a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee in the Sixty-third Congress. ‘The administra- 
tion then was advocating the building of more battleships. A 
large majority of the committee was in favor of this program. 
Mr. Gray, supporting the minority report in opposition to build- 
ing more battleships, made a speech against the administration's 
plan for an increase in the Navy, in which he declared that the 
principle advanced by the majority, of the necessity for such 
increase, was ridiculous and that the proposition was monstrous 
and absurd. (See ConeressionaL Recorp, 63d Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 7272, 7273.) ¢ 

The above speech was delivered on April 25, 1914, and on 
the 28th day of the same month, while the same measure was 
under consideration in this House, Mr. Gray stated, among 
other things, that never before was there less liability of there 
being a war than to-day; that there was absolutely no reason 
for an increase in the Navy; and that the Mexican situation 
should not be used as an excuse for the enlargement of the 
Navy. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 7378.) 

At the second session of the Sixty-third Congress, when the 
question was whether two battleships should be built instead of 
one, Mr. Gray voted in favor of the building of one battleship. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 8266.) 

During the second session of the Sixty-third Congress an 
- amendment was offered to the naval bill by Mr. PADGETT, chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee, proposing to apply the pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of battleships to Greece to the con- 
struction of one superdreadnaught as a measure of preparedness. 
This proposition was opposed by Mr. Gray and he voted against 
it. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 10973.) 

Mr. Gray also voted in favor of what was known as “the 
naval holiday bill,” the same being a resolution providing for 
the suspension of naval construction for the period of one year. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Record, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 480.) 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I have not time. 

In the month of September, 1914, after “the sparks of the 
European war were beginning to fly everywhere,” Mr. Gray 
declared, in a speech in this House, that he believed that the 
world respected the citizenship of this Republic and would con- 
tinue so to honor and respect it. And he was still oblivious to 
any necessity for preparing ourselves for the worst. (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 15754.) 

During the third session of the Sixty-third Congress Mr. Gray 
expressed his unalterable opposition to a world-power naval 
policy of the United States. The present administration at 
the time he made this declaration was advocating the building 
of four battleships. On the 5th day of February, 1915, at great 
length, Mr. Gray set forth his opposition to this scheme in a 
set speech in this House, in which he deplored the vast ex- 
penditure of public moneys that would be made if this plan 
should be carried out. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 63d Cong., 3d 
sess., pp. 3128 and 3129.) 

During the same session the present administration was ad- 
vocating the building of a hospital ship. This recommendation 
was opposed by Mr. Gray, and he spoke in favor of striking the 
item from the naval appropriation bill. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
* orp, 63d Cong., 3d sess., p. 3143.) 

On Friday, January 29, 1915, while this House had under con- 
sideration an appropriation bill for the naval service, Mr. 
Gray, in an extension of remarks on this measure, among other 
things, said that “the charge of military unpreparedness comes 
from the timid, who magnify dangérs, and in part from the 
crafty and designing.” His extension of remarks filed at that 
time was very lengthy, but from start to finish he opposes this 
administration's plan for increasing the Naval Establishment, 


and advocates a little Navy as being sufficient for all the needs- 


of our country. (CoNGREssIoNAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 3d sess., 
App., pp. 325, 326, 327, 328 

During the Sixty-third Congress it was proposed as a measure 
of preparedness to appropriate $700,000 for the building of air- 
ships. Mr. Gray opposed this proposition and voted against it. 
(CONGRESSIONAL REconb, 63d Cong., 3d sess., p. 2136.) 


As a measure of preparedness this 5 during 
the third session of the Sixty-third Congress, asked that appro- 
Driation be made for two battleships. This also met with the 
opposition of Mr. Gray and he voted against it. 
Record, 68d Cong., 3d sess., p. 3152.) 


(CONGRESSIONAL 


On June 2, 1916, after the war in Europe had been on for 
nearly two years and when this administration was endeavoring 
to increase the appropriation for naval purposes, and such in- 
crease was under consideration in this House, Mr. Gray voted 
in opposition to the same. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 64th Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 9189.) 

Mr. Gray not only consistently opposed an increase in the Navy 
but he likewise consistently opposed an increase in the Army 
Establishment. When it was proposed during the Sixty-fourth 
Congress to increase the strength of the standing Army to 
250,000 men, his vote was cast in opposition to the measure. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 64th Cong., Ist sess., p. 7600.) 

He also registered his vote against the proposition known as 
the volunteer-army plan recommended by the President of the 
United States, and the purpose of which was to increase the 
number and efficiency of the Regular Army. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, 64th Cong., Ist sess., p. 7601.) 

The present administration within the last two years advo- 
cated the building by the Government of a nitrogen plant for 
the purpose of manufacturing explosives as a measure of pre- 
paredness. This, too, met with the opposition of Mr. Gray. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 64th Cong., Ist. sess., p. 4730.) 

As late as August 15, 1916, when the opposition to the increase 
in the Navy in this House was reduced to a minimum, Finly H. 
Gray was still found casting his vote with that small minority. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 64th Cong., Ist sess., p. 12700.) 

And on this same day, in a speech delivered in this House, he 
declared, in opposition to the administration’s naval building 
plan, that “military rivalry is the criminal folly of the na- 
tions.“ Also that he was “opposed to a naval policy looking 
to world power in war.” Also “ opposed to a naval policy looking 
to a contest for control of the seas.” Also “ opposed to any mili- 
tary policy for this Nation which will arouse distrust and ap- 
prehension against us, engender. antagonism, animosity, and 
enmity toward us.” Also “opposed to any military policy for 


this Nation calling for vast expenditures of money and burden- - 


some taxation to maintain a menace to our peace, inevitably 
leading to war, and ultimately jeopardizing our very national 
existence.” This speech was uttered by him in opposition to 
this administration’s five-year building plan. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 64th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 12681, 12682, 12683, 12684, and 
and 12685.) 

It seems to me that it is needless to multiply this evidence. 
Those who wish to pursue it further may do so, and I venture 
the assertion that during all the period of Mr. Gray’s member- 
ship in this House at no time will he be found supporting either 
by vote or speech a single measure of preparedness, a single 
measure having for its purpose an increase in either the Army 
or Navy Establishments, 

Since the declaration of war with Germany a vast majority 
of the Members on the Republican side of this House have un- 
failingly stood by the administration in every step proposed by 
it for the increase of the Army and Navy and for the appro- 
priation of the vast sums of money necessary to accomplish the 
same; and in the consideration of all these great measures there 
has been found an entire absence of partisanship or any attempt 
to obtain party advantage on behalf of the Republicans in the 
House; and not one of these measures could have passed had it 
depended for its passage upon Democratic votes, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Democrats have outnumbered the Repub- 
licans in this House since this session of Congress began. 

In view of all this it is most astonishing that the President 
of the United States should find it necessary to write the letter 
that he did write in support of the candidacy of Mr. Gray. 
Especially is this letter astounding in the light of the facts as 
disclosed by the Conaresstonat Record to which I have alluded. 

It seems passing strange that the absence of partisanship so 
marked in this House at the present time can not be emulated 
by the President of the United States. 

Let us look for a moment to see how much influence the effort 
put forth by the President on behalf of Mr. Gray's candidacy 
had on the election in the sixth Indiana district. At the general 
election held in this district in November, 1916, Judge Com- 
stock was elected over Mr. Gray by a plurality of 978 votes, out 
of a total vote of 49,000. At the special election held on last 
Tuesday Richard N. Elliott was elected over Mr. Gray by a 
majority of 2,786 out of a tota] vote of 31,500. 

It will be seen by these figures that the majority given Mr. 
Elliott was nearly three times as large as the plurality given 
Judge Comstock over Mr. Gray. The vote cast was about 65 
per cent of the normal vote of the district, and from the ratio 
of increase of the Republican majority over that of 1916, it will 
be readily seen that if the normal vote had been cast Mr. Elliott's 
majority would have been more than 4,000. 
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The sixth congressional district of Indiana comprises one of 
the richest farming and manufacturing sections in the United 
States, about half of its population being urban and the other 
half rural, and a more intelligent voting population can not be 
found anywhere in the United States. 

I am content that the people shall determine the causes that 
hrought about the result of the election in the sixth Indiana 
district. My only purpose in enumerating the facts herein is 
that the public may judge whether the President had any war- 
rant under the facts for writing the letter that he did in sup- 
port of the candidacy of Finly H. Gray. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 
Mr. GORDON. Who told you that the President was in favor 


of that volunteer-army proposition that was beaten here on the 
floor of the House? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That was the report of the friends of 
the bill here. 

Mr. GORDON. Who reported it? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, It was repeated half a dozen times 
during the discussion that the President of the United States 
was in favor of it. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, name a witness who said that the Presi- 
dent was supporting it. $ 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The President of the United States 
was said to be in favor of it and against it, and finally was 
declared to be in favor of it. 

Mr. GORDON. You are mistaken. Nobody declared that the 
President was in favor of it. 


SOME BY-PRODUCTS OF PROHIBITION, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order of the House 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] is entitled to one 
hour. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, it will be im- 
possible for me in the time that I have to go into a full discus- 
sion of the subject which I have announced to-day, Some by- 
products of prohibition.” 

I yield to no man on the floor of this House as to the amount 
of time and earnest endeayor which has been spent in the last 
10 years in the purpose of getting at the facts as to how society 
has conducted itself under different kinds.of excise laws. I 
became interested in this subject primarily at the suggestion. of 
the editor of a St. Louis newspaper, in which he asked that I 
make some investigations for the purpose of writing a series 
of articles for his paper. The result of that request and of the 
beginning of that investigation was that it was two years before 
I had anything whatever to say upon this subject. I started 
out to discover what the conditions really were. Since that 
time I have kept up the investigation, and shall continue so to 
do, for there is no greater question before the American people 
now than the working out of the problem of how to administer 
the excise laws of this country. 

We are entering upon a new era. For the first time in his- 
tory the Federal Government has taken the States at their word 
when they have said they wanted prohibition. But the States 
never required that their citizens should not purchase, keep, nor 
use liquors. Only the sale within the borders of the States was 
prohibited. Never was the purchase prohibited. Thereby hun- 
dreds of thousands of retail purchasers of drinks were converted 
into wholesale purchasers. Many retail liquor dealers were de- 
stroyed, and thousands of wholesalers, who have been shipping 
throughout the country for the last 25 years, growing in wealth 
and prosperity, were put into business. 

A great many things have been going on. It is my purpose to 
give to the House, without very much comment, some of the 
things that I have painstakingly worked out, from the best 
sources obtainable, as to what is actually occurring in these 
States as regards crime, pauperism, juvenile delinquency, and 
all these kindred subjects which are on the lips of every al- 
leged reformer who has come to believe that the power of 
moral suasion is a failure, the minister who believes that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ can no longer do what it was intended 
to do, and who has resorted to the system of the Pharisee and 
the Saducee, of saving society by law. 

As I said, I will not have time to cover this ground in its 
entirety, but I have asked that I might extend my remarks in 
the Recorp. I made that request simply in order that I might 


put into the Recorp, practically without comment, for the 
thoughtful consideration of the Members of this House, some 
facts. They are not all of them down to the last minute, for 
the simple reason that we have had no census since 1910. I 
can not give you the exact figures on some of the data that I 
will submit at this hour to-day, for I am yet gathering data 
through the different departments of the Government. If there 
have been any errors made in the summaries, I shall indeed 
be grateful to any Member of the House who, after having 
read these remarks, will point out the error. For, gentle- 
men, we can get nowhere in the solution of any problem unless 
we face facts just as they are. This thing of men on either 
side of this question endeavoring to befog the issue, or cover up 
facts, or slur over things which may be unpleasant to their side, 
will get nowhere in the solution of this problem. 

Now, gentlemen, there are a few things that are very evident 
to any thoughtful student in the investigation of the actions of 
men in this country, and one.is that the average man does not 
want the other man to have a drink, but he does insist on having 
it for himself. You may go through the elections of the country, 
State, county, and municipal—and I have been in hundreds of 
them—and time after time it has been pointed out that the so- 
called prohibition amendments, offered generally by the Anti- 
Saloon League, always leave out the prohibition of the purchase 
of liquor, of the keeping of liquor in your own possession, and 
of its consumption. They say that it shall be prohibited ex- 
cept—and their exceptions are the things that make their 
Speeches appear silly—except for mechanical, chemical, medi- 
cinal, and sacramental purposes. 

This thing, that they have said kills more than any other 
one thing on earth, is very carefully protected for them at the 
hospitals, and it is very carefully safeguarded for them at the 
Lord's Supper. It is about time somebody was calling the atten- 
tion of the people of this country to the fact that wheneyer men 
are denouncing what they call the worst evil on earth, but at 
the same time providing that they shall have it in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, in their hospitals and at their bed- 
sides, that we should consider as to whether men in the exer- 
cise of their religious rites are worthy of any more considera- 
tion than they are in the exercise of their personal and social 
rights. 

Now, what has been the result. As I said, it will be impos- 
sible for me to give you in the discussion of each one of these 
subjects I may touch upon all the data of this hour, but I will 
put them in the Recorp for you. I want you to take time and 
read them over. 

If you will bear this one thing in mind it will aid you greatly 
in answering many questions which I frequently hear asked 
by opponents of the license system of handling liquors as bey- 
erages. If you will remember when trying to explain the enor- 
mous increase in the consumption of liquors in the United 
States since prohibition has been started, which no student can 
deny, where we have gone from an average consumption of 
about 17 gallons per capita in 1892, when this movement started, 
to an average per capita consumption of 22 gallons, when the 
question is asked, the old, old question: Well, why is that, and 
if that be true, why are liquor men opposed to it? A question 
that has been asked me a thousand times and one for a long 
time I did not understand—if you will keep in mind when you 
ask the question that in those States, counties, or municipalities 
when. they enacted a law, they did not prohibit the purchase of 
liquor or its consumption, that they were never able to reach 
the man beyond their judicial jurisdiction who was permitted to 
sell liquor by the case or carload to anyone who would send 
the price; if you will remember that the men who drank 
beer by the stein, for which they paid a nickel, or by the bucket- 
ful for the family, that when prevented from getting it at the 
retail store they sent for it in bulk and got it by the case, when 
you remember that the man who drank whisky by the glass is 
compelled to buy it by the case, gallon, or barrel, when as you 
see the decline in the number of retailers, you see just about 
one wholesaler doing the business of every seven retailers who 
went out of business, you will begin to understand. 

Then, in addition to that, you will remember the very careful, 
earnest efforts on the part of those leading “ reformers,” namely, 
the Anti-Saloon League, that they have always watched that 
the patent-medicine men should go scot free; that they have 
written into every amendment offered in any State that their 
law would not interfere with medicine, alcoholic medicine. 
Then when you remember that in addition to this there has 
never been a time that men who talk loudly in favor of prohibi- 
tion for the other fellow, when you have pointed out to them 
what it would do in their local community, they have said, 
“Well, I can get mine.” Then the assurance that men who 


speak for, vote for, and pass it violate the spirit of that law 
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every day of their lives, you can understand something as to 
why this movement has gone as it has. 

Now, then, you put to any of these men the question as to 
why they do not prohibit the purchase of liquor, and, gentlemen, 
if our fight is against anything, it is against alcoholism and not 
against institutions. All you may say, all you may shout from 
the housetops about the evils of the liquor business, unless you 
get down to the consumer and reach hith, your work will have 
been in yain. 

If you will go over, as I have done, the legislation of every 
State in this Union to see how the drinker has been protected, 
to see how when you drove out your local retailer, who, if he 
sold in violation of law, could be jailed and fined, and then the 
consumer put his order in a mail-order envelope and sent it 
across the State line, and in return the man on the other side 
could send to him all the, so-called, whisky money would pay for 
without a blush and without knowing fear as to what might be 
done to him, you will again understand. Then, if you will take 
the other natural law of bulk purchase and bulk consumption 
and apply it to the liquors as you do to cigars and candy or 
any other commodity, you will understand something of what 

mean. 

Now there is the other question which you frequently have 
put to you, if prohibition’ does not prohibit, and it is not in- 
tended to, Why do the liquor men fight it? It is not intended 
to keep the drinker from getting it, Anti-Saloon League men in 
Minnesota told the farmers. “ You fellows will not suffer; you 
just close up the saloons and you can get it by mail order.” 

The superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League in South Da- 
kota, when the bone-dry law was drafted in South Dakota, 
assured the farmers that if they would vote out the saloon they 
could still get theirs. . 

I do not care to use language on this floor proper to use 
toward the Anti-Saloon League, but I may sometime outside of 
the House. Now you say, “ Why are all the liquor men against 
it?” They are not. You show me a mail-order whisky man 
who is not being attacked in his home county, his home State, 
where his place of business is located, who will make a contri- 
bution to an antiprohibition fund, and I will show you a snow- 
white crow. [Laughter.] 

Let me put this simple question to you: Suppose instead of 
the retail-liquor business it was the retail grocers, and you 
had an election on in your home town to close up the retail 
grocery stores of that town. Which side of that question do you 
think Sears, Roebuck & Co. would take, and why? Would they 
give any money to keep the retail grocers doing business in 
town? That is not the way they make their living. 

The closing of your home retail grocery store means that your 
money goes to Sears, Roebuck & Co. for your groceries. The 
building up of the mail-order whisky business, which, as I will 
show you from a report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of some years ago, is the child of the fraudulent prohibition 
sal the people of this country believed was going to give them 
reli 

Let us take another phase of this subject which has never as 
yet been te=a@md upon fully, and that is our good friend who 
is always go carefully protected in all prohibition statutes— 
alcohol for medicinal purposes. We had an Army bill up here 
not very long ago, and the gentlemen at the other end of the 
Capitol decided that inasmuch as the soldiers of the United 
States were to go out to fight for democracy on foreign soil, the 
way to start them would be to first muzzle them. So they passed 
a prohibition law for the soldiers. 

One of the Members of that body who despises hypocrisy 
offered an amendment providing that during the war nobody 
should sell liquor to a Representative or a Senator, and on the 
spur of the moment it was adopted, for they could not back out. 
However, in about two hours’ time following that they took the 
muzzle from the Representatives and Senators who remain here, 
but they left it on the soldier who has to go to fight for democ- 
racy. That is what I mean. You will never apply prohibition 
to yourself, and there are so many just such in this country 
that that is the reason your prohibition law does not do what it 
was promised it would do. Then here is our good old friend 
the patent-medicine man who is always protected by every prohi- 
bition law which goes on the statute books, for in face of the 
statement that alcohol and “demon rum” kill more than any 
other one thing, according to the reports of the gentlemen who 
make the speeches—in spite of all that alcohol must be preserved 
for the good brother in the church and for the sick! What has 
been the result of it? I have been pointing out to the people of 
this country for a long time the development of the so-called 
proprietary-medicine business. I obtained a few years ago 
from the State of Massachusetts an analysis of about 25 or 30 
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of these medicines that are advertised by the preachers and the 
drys, and the good women of the country, with all their curative 
powers, together with the photograph of some great statesman, 
taking up a quarter of a page in the daily newspaper, who de- 
sires to tell what it has done for him since his campaign was 
over; and the Rey. Dr. So-and-So gives his name in testimony 
of the wonderful curative power of whatever one of these he 
may choose to select. Just the publication of that little list 
started a furore all over this country, but we kept on digging 
around to find out how much there was of it. We have dis- 
covered, and for the first time I am able to give you a list, com- 


pleted up to yesterday, of the patent medicines that are listed 


by the Department of Internal Revenue, together with their 
alcoholic content. All of those “ medicines” escape under your 
prohibition laws, and there are 747 of them, and their alcoholic 
content runs all the way from eight-tenths of 1 per cent to 933 
per cent. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman mind 
stating which one has 934 per cent? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MEEKER. I think probably the gentleman knows, but 
for his benefit I shall say that it is one of about fifty different 
kinds of Jamaica ginger. I showed this to a very ardent “dry” 
the other day. When he looked it over and saw Jamaica 
ginger, he said, Why that is what I use all of the time.” 
{Laughter.] I could take your time for the rest of the hour 
going into this list, but it will be published in the RECORD so 
you can take your choice, though most of you possibly have 
your favorites, I presume, as the good ladies have. Here is a 
business that is to-day in the United States capitalized at 
$71,000,000, while the distilling business is capitalized at only 
$91,000,000. In other words, in 20 years’ time these men are 
now within $20,000,000 of the capitalization of all of the dis- 
tilleries in the United States, and every law you put on the 
statute books that closes down the brewery and the wine maker 
and the distiller makes an exception in favor of these. They do 
not pay one cent of tax to this GoVernment on their product, pay- 
ing a tax only on the alcohol that goes into their product. It goes 
into your home and yours and yours. If I could take the time 
to-day to read to you the directions on the bottle from one of 
them—Hinckley’s Bone Liniment, manufactured in the State of 
Michigan, with 87 per cent ef alcohol, which gives instructions 
on the bottle as to how much the mothers shall put into the 
milk they give to the babies—you would not longer wonder 
where alcoholism is coming from in this country. Most of you 
remember a few years ago a man who is dead now—God rest his 
soul—who manufactured the Wine of Cardui, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., a concoction that carried about 28 per cent of alcohol. He 
was an ardent prohibitionist, fighting the breweries, fighting 
wine, and all these other things, and was a member of the 
Methodist Book Concern of the United States, and treasurer 
of the Methodist Temperance Committee, and vice president of 
the Anti-Saloon League! Then there is this man whom we found 
in Michigan who manufactured Hinckley’s Bone Liniment. He 
put up all of the money they asked him to put up to put Michi- 
gan “dry” last year. You will also find in here the product of 
another druggist or manufacturer in the city of Lansing, Mich, 
I purchased a bottle of it from his window display on the Sun- 
day before the election in Michigan, a concoction called “ Beef, 
Iron, and Wine,” which contains 163 per cent alcohol, and he 
was the leading “dry” of the city. 

Now, gentlemen, I am talking to the sound, hard sense of this 
House, and I ask you men, not in a moment of excitement, to go 
back to your homes and ask yourself this question: Is this legis- 
lation which we have been enacting in these last years, which 
has been the guaranty of protection to these men as against all 
others, entirely proper, when these very men go into your homes 
with these drinks, and that is all they are, carrying 16, 18, 20, 
80, 40, 60 per cent of alcohol, and you see your family using it, 
is this reform legislation? I say that when men are striking at 
alcoholism and at the same time make a special favorite of the 
patent medicine man they are committing a crime in the name of 
reform. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 


Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not this covered in some way 
by the pure food and drugs act? 

Mr. MEEKER. We went to the Department of Internal Rev- 
enue. We could not get it; this was never obtained before. 
Neyer was that list given out until last week. I went to the 
Agriculture Department and made a request that under the food 
and drug act they give me the list. They had no such list in 
their office, and I furnished them the first list they ever had. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Assuredly those percentages 
up to 95 per cent would be in violation of existing law. 

Mr: MEEKER. Not for medicines. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, before proceeding I would like to 
have some information. We do not want Pennsylvania to be 
left off that list. There is a bitters made up there called Hos- 
tetter's Bitters 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman will find it here. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman let me know about that? 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman can read it in the RECORD 
to-morrow. 

Mr. FOCHT. Very well. 

Mr. MEEKER. Gentlemen will find all their favorites here. 
[Laughter.] Now, then, we turn to these articles of drink about 
which all this hullabaloo is made. Here is a report from the 
Department of Internal Revenue on them. What do we find? 
Beers run up to 5.95, and so forth; wines to about 10 and 11 
per cent, champagnes to 18 and 14 per cent, Scotch whisky to 
45 and absinthe 53 per cent, and the American whisky bottled 
in bond 50 per cent, and at the same time men come in on the 
floor of this House and vote to exempt alcoholic medicines. 
I excuse them, because I believe they are ignorant; I do not 
believe any informed man could continue to vote to strike 
down the beers and wines and light wines and champagnes 
and always legislate in favor of patent medicines and see to it 
that the laws we draft are for the exemption of a patent medi- 
cine, even though it has 93 per cent alcohol, more than twenty 
times as much as beer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to notify the 
gentleman, as requested; he has consumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Gentlemen, I am going to put in the RECORD 
for you this information, and much more. I am not going to take 
up any more of your time on this phase of the subject. I believe 
that there is no measure before us to-day to which we have so 
closed our eyes. We have been dominated by a gang of religious 
bigots, who are more dangerous’ to the liberties of America than 
beer or whisky ever will be. 

I would rather have a nation of free men learning to exercise 
the habits of temperance than to have a nation dominated by 
religious fanatics who are attempting to run the Government. 
The church under some guise or other has attempted to get 
control of every nation in history, and it is making its fight 
here now with more than a thousand preachers in this country 
to-day who are professional lobbyists, with their headquarters 
here, who sit in the gallery to see which way we vote in com- 
mittee so they can send it back home, the only organization 
that ever sent out to candidates for Congress a request for a 
secret pledge before they had been nominated. Now, I do 
not need to go any further in explanation of that. I re- 
ceived one such letter, and it was not the only copy. Men 
who will attempt to bind a man in secret on any legislation are 
a free government’s deadliest enemies, but if they call it “re- 
form” they get away with it. I put it up to the men of this 
House this afternoon that hereafter whenever you vote to strike 
down these beers, light wines, champagnes, and whiskies and 
by your legislative enactment make an exemption of those 
“ medicines,” never go again and look into the faces of your 
family and say you are fighting “booze” in this country. The 
only reason, as I said a moment ago, I have had any patience 
with the legislators of this country is because I believe they 
have been ignorant as to the facts. You put this prohibition 
amendment over as it is now being proposed and you are mak- 
ing a $70,000,000 capitalization they now have worth $700,000,- 
000 inside of two years. 

‘The way you have drawn your laws they, the medicine men, go 
scot free. Further than that, you would no more permit a brewer 
to send a circular into your home advising you to use a bottle of 
beer a day and give another bottle to your baby than you would 
let him send poison. But you will put one of these bottles up on 
the shelf with full instructions as to how much to give the baby, 
how much an adult is to take, and if mother is not watching 
you can get a good jag on before she can get to you. In the 
name of reform, in the name of common sense, in the name of 
common decency I say to the men of this House this afternoon 
if you let your prohibition amendment go on with the Federal 
exemption to patent medicines, you have made a free gift to all 
men who shall go into the conversion of alcohol into“ medicine ” 
instead of beer and wine and whisky. Now, let us come just a 
little nearer to the situation we are now facing. Gentlemen, I 
yield to no man at either end of the Capitol when it comes to 
tireless effort since the trouble broke out in Europe until now 
to maintain the honor and dignity of this Nation of ours. 

I do not belong to the party of the administration. I come 
from a district where, before we entered the war, thousands 
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of people had thelr sympathy with one of the belligerents, 
and they were just as much entitled to hope that their 
brothers and cousins and relatives would win, until they un- 
derstood the real situation, as were the men on the floor of 
this House who were denouncing what they were pleased to 
call hyphenism. I never could reply to any of those, because I 
thought they were too silly to answer. The men who came here, 
besides those who came from England and Scotland, to build 
this Nation were just as good and just as patriotic as were those 
who spoke the English language. This is not the land of the 
men who came from any one country. 

It was a little difficult out in my district fo make the people 
understand just what was the issue when war was declared. 
Many did not understand exactly why we had entered the con- 
flict. Some talk was too ethereal. But when the issue was once 
clearly drawn, the people of my district and of my city rallied 
to the defense of the flag as quickly and as loyally as any other 
group of men in America. [Applause.] 

My correspondence for the last three months has been one of 
constant effort to make these men understand just what the 
situation is. There has been no one thing that I have said 
oftener in my letters to them than the calling their attention to 
the fact that this is a free land. That this is a land where we 
recognize the rights of every man so long as he conducts himself 
properly; that the flag under which we live is the only flag 
under which all men can gather together, and where the 
majority is pledged to defend the rights of the minority [ap- 
plause], a thing that has been forgotten in these days. 

I am not condemning anybody, but it is a puzzle to me how 
men can walk down to the well of this House at the beginning 
of a session and, lifting their hands, swear by God Almighty 
to uphold and defend the Constitution, the only mainstay of our 
Government, and then turn around and vote for things that 
they say are unconstitutional. 

Gentlemen, the only anchor of national solidarity is the 
fidelity of this House to the immortal Constitution of these 
United States. These men had begun to understand the situa- 
tion, when here on last Saturday night, without a moment's 
warning—and I am not going to say anything about agreements 
made in caucus, as that is for the gentlemen who made the 
agreements to settle among themselves—in a frenzy of crocodile- 
tear shedding and ignorant voting, without thought of what it 
would mean in the question of our national life just now, lost 
their heads, some of them looking into the galleries to see if 
the whip was there, and “ went through,” voting for “ prohibi- 
tion.” 

Gentlemen, I am talking to you this afternoon on the most 
serious issue that now confronts us. ‘The question at this 
moment in this Nation is not food control, it is not the railroad 
problem, it is not the draft, it is not the enrollment nor the 
shipping of men. We face the question to-day as to whether 
there is enough patience, there is enough statesmanship, there 
is enough courage in the men of the American Congress to keep 
from thrusting a straightforward insult into the face of millions 
of people of this country who are just as honest, who are just 
as patriotic, who are just as loyal to the flag, and who, thank 
God, if they are called upon will pour out their blood to keep 
this a free country. 

Now, think. We say that this js a religious democracy, and 
we boast of it. You undertake at this time fo legislate some 
certain religion out of existence and you would have trouble, 
But if this sort of legislation keeps on it will not be many 
years until it will be easy to legislate sects out of this coun- 
try. This is an industrial democracy. You have no more 
right to tell your neighbor what he shall do to earn a livelihood 


than he has to tell you what you shall do. This is an educationat - 


democracy. No man or set of men can change the educational 
pro: of America, This is, at the same time, a social as well 
as a political democracy. We have men on the floor of this 
House who represent certain parties in whose doctrines we say. 
we do not believe, but I rather doubt it when we say we do not. 
We are more socialistic to-day than we have ever been, and we 
denounce socialism with more vehemence. I believe the doc- 
trine of socialism is dangerous to the American Government, but 
I hope the time will never come when I will ask that a Socialist 
be voted out of Congress because I do not like his politics, 
Gentlemen, this bill as it is being proposed and considered 
to-day, means what? That the man under his own vine and 
fig tree, with his own apples, or his own grapes, or his own barley 
can not make for himself wines or beer. We step in and say 
thus to him under the hypocritical guise of “food control.” 
But the exponents of this bill Saturday night could not cover 
up their real purpose. It was to put over a prohibition meas- 
ure in the guise of a food control, Never will the time come 
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when by legislation you can say fhat a man shall not take his 
and convert them into drink as he chooses. There was 


everybody did their own distilling than there is now. 

Let me call your attention to this, gentlemen. Drinking is 
increasing in this Nation, but drunkenness is decreasing. Tem- 
perance has come, as. have all the yirtues, by moral develop- 
ment. By an orderly program men have changed their habits of 
life. They have not been changed by legislation. 

Wiley Gee BU eras DDA on DALANIRA: night JE wae Yai 
in such a way as to make it absolutely impossible for these 
millions of men at the furnaces—furnaces which, 
n Member of Congress in front of them four or five minutes he 
would not be bigger than a crackling after a week’s boiling—to 
get their beer. Men yesterday struck in one of the great mills 
of New Jersey because they could not be supplied with beer 
while they worked before their furnaces. We have 
those men, the brawn of this country, the hun 

sands and millions of these men, who are just 
just as patriotic as any man who sits on the floor of this 
gress, that the drink they haye used in their in 
great plants shall be denied them, while at the same 
call upon them te produce the enormous output of 
absolutely necessary for winning the war. And tha 
face of the fact that the English Government, which 
some of this same kind of “sissy” legislation, has 
pelled within the last few weeks to change its order and 
an increase in the output of beer for the working 
land who are now complaining; to provide these m 
drink, that they might keep them at work to carry 

Not only that, but you men know it just as well 
that you are here, and there is not a man here to-day 
get on the floor of this House and deny what I 
to say to you—you know when you have denounced drunkenness, 
calling us a nation of drunkards, calling our soldiers drunkards, 
it is an insult to the American people; it is a slander on the 
American soldier. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. MEEKER. I can not yield now. 

Mr. KEATING. I thought you wanted some one to deny what 

you said. 

Mx. MEEKER. Wait until I put it to you. There are mil- 
lions of individuals in this country who use beer every day. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me answer your question. 

Mr. MEEKER. No; I refuse to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MEEKER. I put the question whether any man here 
would deny that the American people who use beer are as good 
morally as the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has made the statement here 
repeatedly that the advocates of prohibition have described the 
‘American people as drunkards and the American soldiers as 
drunkards. I have heard no such statement as that. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will you take the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for it? That is all. 

Mr. KEATING. You will not find it if you take the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. MEEKER. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Show me where the American people and the 
American soldiers have been denounced. 

Mr. MEEKER. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ‘gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MEEKER. Now, gentlemen, when you are facing this 
issue, remember that during the past week men have been 
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to readjust itself. We today, above all other times, can 
not afford to make our own so-called democratic institutions a 
laughingstock to the men who are drafted to go to the other 
side of the sea to defend democracy. We are now at 
the foundation of free government. I am not concerned about 
this financial question ; that can be easily settled. Two hundred 
million dollars on crude oil will half the bill, $100,000,000 
on n and magazines take the rest of it, and an- 
other $100,000,000 on patent medicines and you have got your 
revenue. 

Mr. BURNETT. How about two or three hundred millions 
on munition factories? 

Mr. MEEKER. All right. Pile it on and see how high it 
will blow you. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is where it should go. 


Mr. MEEKER. You put it on on crude oil and your Anti- 
Saloon League will not last two days. You take the support óf 
the Standard Oil away from the Anti-Saloon League and you 
will not have a league. And yet men continue ip-peate Gat 
they are the friends of labor and at the same time t te 
under the direction of an organization that is backed and owned 
by labor’s “great friend,” whose record in Colorado we all 
know—Mr. Rockefeller and his “friends” of labor, working 
together under the direction of the agents of the concern that 
has always assisted labor—with a shot gun. 

Gentlemen, as we are passing through these days here, we 
had just as well solve this problem now as in the future. 
Some men are foolish enough to believe that by legislative en- 
actments they are going to reverse the laws of fermentation, 
the laws of distillation, and the laws of human desires. Of 
course we will tackle anything these days—once. Nations have 
tried that in the past. Sweden, years ago, attempted abso- 
lute prohibition. What was the result? Her distilled spir- 
its went out by fiat of the Government. The people of Swe- 
den then began doing just what the people of prohibition 
States are doing now; they began to make distilled spirits 
at home, Without casting any reflection whatever upon that 
people—and I speak now only as a student of affairs—the man 
in his Swedish home learned fo distill his alcohol from anything 
he had that contained alcohol. We know the penalty that that 
nation has paid by becoming a nation more addicted to straight 
alcohol than any other nation on the face of the earth. Sweden 
is now striving to struggle back again and once more get control 
of this great business. 

Now, I want to say this to the men on the floor of this House: 
I have some patience with the man who talks prohibition and 
practices it, I have less with the man who talks it but lives as 
wet as the sea.. The men who talk prohibition and send liquor 
to their friends are beneath the contempt of decent men. We 
men are introducing a program that bids for a universal viola- 
tion of the law. In defiance of the law men and women will 
continue to exercise their God-given right. I wish to say, and 
plead as I say it, that in this hour, when we need as we haye 
neyer needed before the sympathy, the cooperation, the good 
will of every man in this Nation, it behooves us to move 
with care in legislation. You will not stop drunkenness, gen- 
tlemen; you will not stop rye e you plan your legis- 
lation whereby these patent-medicine men and the wine men 
will be the sole beneficiaries of all the demand for stimu- 
lants. The thing that shocks me is that men will not see that 
when they exempt these “medicine” men from taxation they 
permit them in the name of “ medicine” to put that amount of 
alcohol into what they sell, which, if put into any other drink, 
would drive the producer out of the country under the whip of 
publie scorn. You would buy that by the bottle to put in your 
home, and you would say to yourselves, we are fighting 
“demon rum.” Listen: If the principle of prohibition is right, 
we should enact it into law, and we should enforce that law if 
it takes a standing army to do it. If the principle of prohibi- 
tion is wrong, we should oppose it on the ground of principle 
and not as a matter of dollars and cents, not as a matter of 
saving any man's commodity. 

Oh, the men who came here from France, Germany, Italy, 
and Austria, and all those other lands, were told they were 
coming to a land of freedom. They believed if, and they were 
right, and the man who stands to-day to fight for his indi- 
yidual rights in this country is this Nation’s best American. 
If this is not a nation that guarantees men their individual 
rights in the exercise of the pursuit of happiness, in the exercise 
of their legitimate tastes and desires, our claim of a free Gov- 
ernment is a farce and our flag is a sham. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MEEKER. Not now. 

3 BELL of Kansas. Just on the matter he is dis- 

Mr. MEEKER. Not now. I decline to yield. We men here 
and now, as we are assembled in this Congress, should be giv- 
ing our consideration, not to the whim of some alleged re- 
former” who, if his trade was taken from him, would be 
looking for another job to-morrow. Abe Martin said, There 
ain’t nothin’ in tendin’ to other folks’ business unless you are 
paid for it.” That is all there is in this “reform” movement. 
Men who are benefiting by this alleged “reform” and “ uplift 
campaign” are perfectly willing that the brethren should re- 
main about the corridors of the sanctuary of the Capitol. 

Gentlemen, this Nation for the first time is awake to the 
menace and threat of prohibition. Yield on this, and we can not 
longer be called upon to defend religious rights. We can not 
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longer be called upon to protect men in the exercise of their 


political rights. We can not longer be called upon to protect 
men in their industrial rights. We con not longer be called 
upon to offer ourselves as a sacrifice to defend the institution 
which we know as the great American Republic. Prohibition is 
the dagger in the hand of religious fanaticism and commercial 
greed that, in the name of reform, is to be driven into the heart 
of American liberty. It is the poison gas that would kill men’s 
desires for liberty. Men, under the guise of saving their 
brothers, when they themselves refuse to be saved, are to call in 
a policeman and a court to do what the Son of God came to do. 
Men, under the guise of reform, in the pay of industries whose 
stocks will be worth ten to one by the special protection which 
“reformers” are now giving them, men made dupes and supers 
of a group of individugls in this country who know that when- 
ever this prohibition fight is settled and the people go back again 
to looking after the general affairs of the Nation, will get what 
is coming to them; men who suddenly became interested in the 
Anti-Saloon League when a woman with a pen made them talk 
for the first time; men who claim to be the social uplifters of 
the world while their paid agents shoot down men and women 
in the hills of Colorado because they want better wages. And 
yet men come on this floor and work with such agents while 
boasting of being friends of organized labor. 

We are passing through the era of the combination of relig- 
ious fanaticism, public ignorance, and commercial corruption. 


The gentleman in New York provides a fund, the gentlemen | 


around Washington head the army, the shouters are made up 
of the well-meaning people who have not studied the question— 
the masses of them—and the work that is done is always to 
specially protect the gentleman who makes it from eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent to 933 per cent, and puts it into the home and in- 
structs that it be given to the babies in the name of medicine, 
reform, and religion. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert here a considerable amount of 
general information which has been of service to me in the 
study of the subject now under discussion. I have no comment 
to make upon the data here offered. I submit it solely for the 
purpose of providing my fellow Members with some material 
which they possibly do not now possess. 

As a matter of handy reference I insert first the last census 
report on population by States: 


Bureau of the Census, 1910—Population by States. 


Alabama meem maem 2, 188, 098 
Arizona__ 204, 354 
Arkansas 1, 574, 449 


California 


Mississ! 
Missou 


91, 972, 266 


pa I next insert the prohibition legislative history of the several 
tates: 
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Alabama adopted prohibition by legislative enactment in 1908; 
repealed it in 1911; again adopted it in 1915 by legislative enact- 
ment, to become effective July 1, 1915. 

Arizona adopted prohibition by popular vote November 3, 
1914. The law became effective January 1, 1915. , 

Arkansas adopted prohibition by legislative enactment in 1915. 
‘Law became effective January 1, 1916. 

Colorado adopted prohibition by constitutional amendment in 
1914 by popular yote. Law became effective January 1, 1916. 

Connecticut adopted prohibition in 1854; repealed it in 1872. 

Delaware adopted prohibition in 1855; repealed it in 1857. 

Georgia adopted prohibition in 1907. Law became effective 
January 1, 1908. 

Idaho adopted prohibition in 1915. Law became effective 
January 1, 1916. 

Illinois adopted prohibition in 1851; repealed it in 1853. 

Indiana adopted prohibition in 1855. Declared unconstitu- 
tional. Adopted by legislative enactment in 1916, to go into 
effect April, 1918. - 

Iowa ‘adopted partial prohibition in 1855. Full prohibition in 
1884. Mulct law in 1893. Prohibition reenacted in 1915. Has 
never been repealed, but a statute known as the mulct law was 
later enacted, which suspended the prohibitory law, but which 
has lately been repealed, rendering the prohibitory law again 
operative after January 1, 1916. 

Kansas adopted constitutional amendment in 1880. 

Maine adopted prohibition in 1846; repealed in 1856; reenacted 
prohibition in 1858. 

Maryland adopted prohibition in 1855; only a few months’ 
trial; repealed in 1855. 

Massachusetts adopted prohibition in 1852; repealed it in 
1868 ; readopted in 1869 ; repealed in 1875. 

Michigan adopted prohibition in 1855; repealed it in 1875; 
readopted in 1916, law to go into effect in 1918. 

Mississippi adopted prohibition in 1908. 
ao adopted prohibition in 1916, law to go into effect in 

Nebraska adopted prohibition in 1855; repealed it in 1858; re- 
adopted in 1916. 

New Hampshire adopted prohibition in 1855; repealed it in 


New York adopted prohibition in 1855. Declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

North Carolina adopted prohibition January 1, 1908. Law 
went into effect January 1, 1910. 

North Dakota had a prohibition provision in the constitution 
when admitted into the Union in 1890. 

Ohio adopted prohibition in 1855; annulled this by license tax 
law. Defeated proposed eonstitutional prohibition by 83,000 
majority in 1914, and at the same time adopted a constitutional 
provision (by a majority of 83,000) which prohibits the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio from enacting a county unit law. 

Oklahoma had a prohibition provision in constitution when 
admitted into the Union in 1907. 

Oregon adopted prohibition in 1914; effective January 1, 1916. 

Rhode Island adopted prohibition in 1852; repealed it in 1863 ; 
readopted it in 1866; repealed it in 1889. 

South Carolina adopted prohibition in 1915; went into effect 
in 1916. 

South Dakota had a prohibition provision in the Constitution 
when admitted into the Union in 1890; repealed same provision 
in 1896; again passed prohibition law November 7, 1916. 

Tennessee adopted prohibition by legislative enactment in 
1909, law going into effert July 1 of the same year. 

Vermont adopted prohibition in 1850; repealed in 1903. 

Virginia adopted prohibition in 1914; effective November 1, 
1916. : 

Washington adopted prohibition November, 1914. The law 
went into effect January 1, 1916. i 
West Virginia adopted constitutional amendment for prohibi- 
tion by popular vote in November, 1912; went into effect July 

1, 1914. 
Wisconsin adopted prohibition in 1855; vetoed by governor. 


BIBLE REFERENCES, 


For those desirous of knowing where to find all Scriptural 
texts in regard to wine, strong drink, and prohibition I insert 
the following: ~ 

COMPLETE BIBLE REFERENCE REGARDING WINE AND STRONG DRINK., 


Genesis ix, 20, 21, 24; xiv, 18; xix, 32, 33, 34, 35; xxvii, 25, 28, 37; 
xlix, 11, 12. 
Tevith mee "9 iulii 13 
cus x, 7 „ A 
Numbers vi, 3, 20; xv, 5, 7, 10; xvill, 12; xxvill, 7, 14. 
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. vil, 13; xi, 14; xii. 17; xiv, = 26; xvi, 18; xviii, 4; 
xxvill, 39, 51; xxix, 6; xxxll, 33, 38; xxxiii, 28 

Joshua ix, 4,1 

Judges ix, 13; xit, 4, 7, 14; xix, 19. 

First Samuel 1. 8; xvi ＋ xxv, 18, 37. 

Second Samuel vir 10. et 28; xvi, i, 2 

Second Kin xvill, 32. 

First Chronicles ix, xii 408 117 3; 3 27. 

Second Chronicles 111 16, 18; xi xxxi, 5; xxxii, 28. 


„ 22. 
He A 825 15, 18; x, 37, 39; xiii, 5, 12, 15. 
Bather i 7, 40; a 115 2, 7, 8. 


13. 1 
Paine iv, . 1 7 . 8 ; IXxyIII, 65; civ, 15. 
Proverbs iti, 10 iv, 17; ix; 2, 5; xx, 1; xxi, 17; xxiii, 20, 30, 31; 
xxi, 4, 6. 
Ecclesiastes il, 3; ix, tis 9. 
1; vil, 2. 
food 10; xxii, 123 . 


Isa V, 11, „ 2. as xxv, 6; 
pri i, 2; xxvi ii, 1, T7 amik, 0 SH, 17; xlix, 26; li, 21 IV, 1; ivi, 12; 
Jeremiah ‘xiii, 12; xxiii, 9; xxv, 15; xxxi, 12; xxxv, 2, 5, 6, 8, 14; 
XI, 10, 12; xlviii, 33; H, 7. 
Lamentations ii, 


12. 
Ezekiel xxxvii, is; Xliv, 21. 


Prisoners and juvenile delinquents, 1910. 


1, 2, 4, 2 8. 
v, 11; vil, 5, 14; ix, 2, 4; xiv, 7. 


v, 11; vi, 6; ix, 13, 14. 


19285 
; vil, 33; vill, 34; x, 34. 


12 8 24. 


petits Timothy, fi, 3, 8; v, 28. 
aoei 3 Tones: 


ter 
ieies — wa E xiv, 8, 10; xvi, 19; xvii, 2; xviil, 3, 18. 
PRISONERS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


The following gives, State by State, the Government report on 


prisoners and juvenile delinquents: 


Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census, Bulletin No. 121, Taken from pages 8 to 112.) 


Total n 8 
empty 
— as — i work- 
houses in 
iy Jan. 
1910. Stats. 1910. 
er 5 
645 6, 2 2 4 
* 7 
1,307 4 7255 85 59 72 36 
4,155 16, 15,371 347 H 76 u 
1,230 4, 4,728 215 177 64 32 
1,519 8, 8, 259 242 68 11 0 
290 1, 1,943 51 48 3 0 
1 sel Sai * 
9 » 
4,994 10, 11,229 39 2 136 45 
287 1, 1,022 @) @) 25 T 
-5,111 26, $43 1,212 1,226 149 61 
2, 874 12,865 095 417 449 92 2 
1,354 12, 497 566 225 304 102 “4 
1,37 3, 235 434 28 171 98 41 
2,729 13, 042 835 473 415 131 48 
2,400 3,839 il4 285 23 53 17 
730 5,033 343 79 i 17 0 
2,146 8,697 182 626 17 4 
6,707 30, 859 505 647 940 22 1 
2,589 12,078 158 383 467 8 19 
1,639 10, 313 392 277 207 72 32 
2, 283 2, 878 0) 0 GAN 27 
3,523 14, 901 930 765 700 140 57 
963 3,929 87 106 104 32 9 
656 5, 245 133 132 69 78 5⁴ 
289 893 @) 0 15 6 
508 1, 488 199 66 45 18 2 
3,001 10, 833 836 532 558 27 2 
408 1,737 17 23 4 27 10 
12, 497 „548 585 2, 50 2,337 70 32 
1,420 2,155 C) 0 781 3 
367 960 52 26 18 37 13 
4,005 18, 023 974 996 1,193 105 45 
1, 668 5,204 0 72 0 78 25 
623 167 114 72 91 39 18 
9,175 51, 894 138 043 1,019 118 44 
723 2, 2,349 359 226 223 5 1 
1,691 5, 4,923 58S 57 10 
279 I, 1,539 103 30 34 47 29 
2,642 9, 9, 185 71 56 47 102 29 
4,227 10, 8,768 185 108 69 180 96 
3H L 1,624 77 sı 57 31 21 
395 1, 1,562 173 97 64 16 1 
3,239 12,118 2 27¹ 248 120 34 
1,652 1 1568 183 142 50 22 
1,475 5, ui 203 179 61 ig 
1,675 9,451 606 280 234 78 17 
287 7¹¹ (6) 17 7 
1 No juvenile institutions. 3Noreport. 
Loe sivas Penitentiaries, total January 1, * 1,904. Committed 19 987; discharged or paroled, 1910, 895. 


3 at Atlanta, ininates 3 1, 1910: 785. — 1910, a or paroled 1910, 411. 
United States Penitentiary at Leaven Lell Isard, Wash January 1, 1910: 984. Committed 19 10, 488; or paroled, 1910, 420. 
United States Penitentiary at McNeil Wash., inmates January 1, 1910: 135. Committed 1910, 80; or paroled, 1910, 64. 
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The following table gives, by States, paupers in almshouses: 
Paupers in almshouset, 1910. 
[Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Bulletin No. 120. Pages 9 to 43, inclusive.] 


Enumerated on Jan. 1, 1910. Admitted in 1910. 


208 50 ; 
119 10 1 
534 262 46 4 
4,646 8,179 435 55 1 
510 588 111 19 0 
2,244 1,991 733 6s i 
366 227 352 78 3 0 
276 163 101 70 1 0 
207 161 741 192 11 0 
813 351 274 240 69 4 
97 85 177 152 25 10 0 Š 
5,421 4,021 5, 4,607 983 » 100 2 
3,114 2.120 1.355 386 89 a 
1,779 1,198 $23 633 190 94 0 
735 502 421 302 119 74 +3 
1,522 871 1,133 695 433 100 6 
187 112 112 7 35 5 0 
945 529 360 599 261 125 4 
1,681 1,140 1,949 1,478 471 20 0 
6, 555 4,418 9,520 8,808 2,622 181 0 
2,970 2,157 2) 783 2} 201 582 76 1 
687 550 137 815 706 109 37 0 
436 182 254 245 123 12 80 3 
2,388 1,533 855 1,151 872 279 97 1 
415 383 32 926 835 91 20 0 
551 449 102 1, 101 876 225 51 4 
159 145 14 456 304 62 11 0 
991 557 4 812 545 287 11 0 
2,135 1,407 728 1,736 1,192 544 20 g 
12,031 035 3,996 12,794 9; 539 3,185 63 
1, 389 500 793 723 375 353 86 2 
sors} se} 2% 35, 4o0| 1,200 3 t 
* * 
48 39 9 61 49 12 6 0 
352 328 “ 504 478 26 19 o 
9, 608 6, 623 2,983 9,467 7,40 2,327 80 1 
708 401 367 526 321 205 p 0 
478 19 250 285 152 133 31 0 
145 100 36 160 129 31 26 1 
1, 569 716 793 1,227 736 491 83 
861 560 301 17043 781 265 00 4 
181 121 60 181 136 45 6 
383 222 161 269 190 79 53 1 
1,688 883 805 2,404 1,517 887 101 3 
564 493 71 1.247 1,104 144 20 1 
808 462 346 531 329 202 51 ð 
1,775 1,343 432 1,177 959 2,818 49 0 
19 17 2 53 46 7 2 0 


Insane and feeble-minded in institutions in 1910, 
(Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Bulletin No. 119. Pages 8 to 20, inclusive; pages 80 to $2, inclusive. 


Enumerated on Jan. 1, 1910. 


2 States institut ions: 
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Insane and feeble-minded in institutions in 1910—Continued. 


—— 


527 235 292 672 508 
15 > Sis 51 63 49 2 
5,377 896 431 a83 | 648 3 
1,189 618 2S 11¹ 90 2 2 
912 604 1,218 534 37 8 
2i 27 "183 47 39 1 H 
3,538 1,968 1,570 735 492 6 9 
283 167 116 46 40 2 0 
2,158 1,070 1,088 234 257 8 8 
1,258 693 585 248 261 2 
8&2 49 13 60 3 1 g 
3,220 1, 509 1,651 677 596 17 0 
310 151 17 5 2 D 
11,601 633 968 208 030 20 0 
1.404 285 ** 2258 923 5 0 
699 679 020 1,974 1,111 863 10 0 
5 > Sis 4 204 112 92 3 0 
4,744 2,755 1,989 1,425 866 559 8 0 
1,194 628 560 207 119 $3 1 0 
1,978 933 1,045 695 378 317 2 0 
3,281 937 719 1 1,376 13 0 
31 2 ae ** ar) 31 4 0 
697 „531 168 278 212 68 1 0 
61 30 21 49 25 21 1 0 
1,990 1,14 849 411 43 168 3 0 
446 25 211 2 10 15 1 0 
230 165 65 56 45 1 1 0 
900 463 446 828 168 158 3 0 
141 70 74 48 27 19 1 0 
042 913 129 1,640 878 762 15 0 
5 * 0 183 ” 40 1 39 5 0 
219 128 91 8¹ 60 4 1 0 
31,280 14,955 16,325 8,530 4,461 4,069 37 
3,421 1,685 1,736 - "629 349 6 1 
2,822 1,082 1,490 916 435 481 6 0 
628 407 221 224 142 2 1 0 
145 70 66 47 29 $ 1 0 
10,504 5,615 4,979 3,386 1,932 1,404 13 0 
1,526 810 150 91 : 1 0 
1,110 651 459 743 440 303 3 0 
1,565 1,088 47 590 447 143 1 0 
15,088 7,919 7,139 4,499 2,527 1,972 26 o 
2,705 1,598 1,107 417 284 6 0 
1,243 650 593 490 267 223 2 0 
48 43 aj sre 6 0 1 0 
1,541 708 833 646 338 308 1 0 
864 535 329 204 129 75 2 0 
G 3 . . . 1 1 
2, 204 1,057 1,147 932 512 420 7 0° 
47 25 2 49 36 13 1 0 
4,053 2,087 1,966 1,479 796 683 5 0 
10 9 10 1l 8 3 1 0 
342 171 11 103 68 37 1 9 
45 45 0 13 7 6 1 0 
990 528 462 270 150 120 3 0 
3,635 1,779 1,856 1,24 691 643 4 0 
60 29 31 19 10 9 i 9 
1,987 1,325 662 s4 609 275 2 0 
159 90 69 15 12 1 0 
1,722 900 822 495 208 29 3 0 
214 116 98 28 2 1 0 
6,587 3,743 2,844 1.814 1,044 | 44 o 
1,029 463 881 gr "150 96 4 0 
102 105 57 42 30 12 1 a 
No report. 
Pa „ y j 
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The table below gives the number of insane with alcoholic 2 
admitted to aed ons in 1910. This is table No, 36, on 74, 
of Bulletin No. 119. rtment of Commerce, Bureau of the us, 
“Insane and feeble-minded in institutions, 1910“ 


United J ͤ Re LEAN TE nO 


Rentuck y 
C000 lees a ho eh —— ß 

TTT. . ea 5 33 MORTALITY. t 
1% Sean aE ee SE ee Se ee OR et 172 
th «Sh a ae eine ASTOR ESN LAS RISE EOE TS 620| Here are the mortality statistics as taken from pages 19, 20, 
Minnesota 194 | 21, and 22 from the Thirteenth Annual Report, Department of 
Sey, SERRE SAS EE EE ES a PE 16 Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1912, - The reader is requested 
1 oy to give special attention to number 56 of the report and then 
Nebraska 39 | to consider what somebody, in the name of reform, has been 
Nevada 12 | doing to the truth: 


`~ 


Mortality statistics, 1912. 
[Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Thirteenth Annual Report.] 
DEATHS (EXCLUSIVE OF STILLBIRTHS) AND DEATH RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION, BY 3 ACCORDING TO THE DETAILED INTERNATIONAL LIST, FOR THE REGISTRATION 
AREA: TO 


The causes of death originally classified according to the frst revision, of the International List, which was in effect for the rears 1909 to 1909, are rearrar oar toad prac- 


ticable, to corres: second revision, in effect Jan. 1910. Changes depending upon new titles or mar affecting the comparability o are 
inne by asterisks () following th es debe so be me to he Ratan thw not on Changs in Y anitiontion ot the —— i 


2 Number of deaths. Death rate per 100,000 population. 
8 
32 Cause of death. Annual | Annual 
3 1912 1911 1910 1909. 1909 fe 1901 1912 1911 
A 1910. 1905. 
(AN) Gati9ee . 5 AE OET 838, 251 805,412 | 732,538 | 714,933 | 529,630 | 1,387.2 | 1, 415.9 rory 


1.—General diseases 3 217,317 146,137 | 350.6 385.7 


Aria ecwewesccaudseossae AN 9,987 12,120 10,458 16.5 21.0 6 32.0 
2 | Typhus ſever > 6 1 3 1 « 1 

3 | Relapsing fever. :.. 3 1 2 1 0 1 

4 | Malaria 1,848 1,206 1, 3.1 3.0 2.6 4.8 
5 | Smallpox.. 165 108 1,119 0.3 0.2 0.2 3.4 
6 | Measles... 4,240 5,092 2,951 7.0 10.0 10.8 9.0 
7 | Scarlet fever 4,038 5,030 3, 6.7 8.8 10.6 11.0 
8 | Whooping cough..... 5,619 5,440 9.3 11.3 11.5 10.9 
9| Diphthe: 11,013 10,576 9,674 18.2 18.9 22.4 29.6 
n 8 6, 237 0 x 10.3 15.7 eo a 

APY TOVOR anos e e r 

12 | Asiaticcholera. 6) 8 

13 | Chojera nostras. . 485 0.6 1.0 0.8 1.0 1.4 
M tery 5.2 8.4 5.68 6.5 &6 
15 09 09 09 0.1 
5 5 4 ae eel ay ea ita iy re a ioe 
18 2,302 1,977 1,455 3.8 4.2 45 32 4.2 4.5 
19 224 156 76 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0,2 
| ni =a u 65 67 ar’ eo 3.8 a 
22 18 21 2 00 0 00 0 8 9.1 
23 74 72 42 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 
24 1,308 1,276 1,150 22 23 25 2.7 2.7 3.5 
25 27 29 @) 0.1 0.1 0.1 01 1 

26 674 659 11 101 1 11 1.1 0.7 0.2 0.2 1 

27 12 7 10 (3) (Q) ) 5 1) 0) (3) 12. 

3 90,360 | 94,205 | 86,309] 81,835| 79,792 ,978 | 149.5] 158.9] 160.3 160.8 168.7 6 
28 75, 429 78, 514 73,214 70, 69, 436 55, 809 124.8 132.5 136.0 139.3 146.8 170.7 
29 3,036 3, 282 1,997 @) 0 @) 5.0 5.5 3.7 09 @) e) 

30 5,098 5,237 4,654 4,575 4,289 2,905 8.4 8.8 8.6 9.0 9.1 8.9 
31 3,525 3,580 3,150 3,041 2,843 1.946 5.8 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.0 6.0 
32 767 853 764 740 692 492 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5 
33 450 438 422 379 348 234 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.7 
a 1,267 1,308 1,118 1,072 988 666 21 . 22 2.1 2.0 . 21 2.0 
35 788 893 981 1,184 1,195 926 1.3 1.5 1.8 2.3 2.5 2.8 
36 455 508 8 © 9 ® os| 09; o8| © © . 0) 
37 3, 941 3, 821 3,21 2, 858 , 550 1,335 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.4 4.1 
38 219 222 197 141 121 41 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.2 0.3 0.1 
46,531 44,024 41,039 37, 562 34,320 22,214 77.0 74.3 76.2 73.3 72.6 67.9 
39 1,838 1.727 1,576 1,427 1,212 40 , 29 2.9 2.8 2.0 2.1 
40 18, 517 17,365 | 16,475 14,915 13,305 8,091 30.6 29.3 30.6 29.3 28.3 24.7 
“41 5,923 5, 824 5, 258 4,676 4,148 2, 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.2 8.8 7.1 
42 7,089 6, 707 6,147 5,714 5,118 3, 263 11.7 11.3 11.4 11.2 10.8 10.9 
43 4,431 4, 264 3,730 3, 585 070 z 7.3 7.2 6.9 7.0 6.5 5. 
44 1,743 1,619 1, 459 1, 492 “ 2.9 2.7 2:7 2.9 27 23 
— 6, 990 6, 518 394 5, 753 6,110 5, 266 11.6 11.0 11.9 11.3 12.9 16.1 
377 455 553 458 489 488 0.6 0.8 1.0 0.9 1.0 15 
47 3,227 3,545 3,328 2,470 2,551 1,698 5.3 6.0 6.2 4.9 54 &2 
48 813 781 676 1,163 1,039 1,191 1.3 1.3 1.3 2.3 22 3.6 
T ˙ A ̃˙ bes sawedevessiesn 85 50 68 “uj 67 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 1.1 0.1 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per 100, 000 population, * for deaths not tabulated separately prior to 1910. 
2 Less than 1. ‘ for deaths not available for the atin period. 
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Mortality statistics, 1912—Continued, 


AREA; 1909 TO 19 


805 8,040 7,024 6, 404 3,772 15.0 14.9 14.9 13.8 

787 687 636 512 1.5 1.3 1.3 1.3 

235 220 24 200 149 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 

933 864 832 728 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 

813 2,614 2,421 2,293 1,578 5.1 4.7 4.9 4.8 

182 1, 359. 263 476 158 1.7 2.0 2.5 0.5 

875 2,909 2, 578 2,734 2,002 5.3 4.9 5.4 5.1 

711 i y zr N on or? oe? ay? 

309 259 262 233 166 he 0.5 a5 bs 

II.—Diseases of the nervous system and 

ol the organs of special sense *...| 82,248 428 | 77,991 283 | 72, 70 58,890] 136.1 137.4 44.8) 144.1 
MAORI soca AE sdaeertspacaedseenns 756 792 761 355 630 1.3 1.3 1.4 
eningitis (total) . 6,928 7,285 7,619 7, 853 11.5 12.3 14.2 
Cerebrospinal meningitis (andetined) Loa) gos) Soh fon 20 ss| ge 

Pi men. s(un . 5 ; 5 8 
Cerebrospinal fever anonn 1,452 540 220 2,101 2.4 98] oah 

Locomotor atax ia 1,588 1,624 1,435 2.6 2.7 2.7 
Other diseases of pede po cord (total). 4,108 3,932 4,101 6.8 6.6 7.6 
Acute anterior poliomyelitis... . ~ x 1,136 1,060 1, 459 1.9 1.8 2.7 
Other diseases of the spinal cord 2,972 2,872 2,042 4.9 4.8 4.9 
Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy. 45, 752 44,274 39, 701 75.7 74.7 73.7 
Softening of the brain......... 1,045 1,035 1, 066 17 1.7 2.0 
Paralysis without specified cause 6,105 6,359 7,158 10.1 10.7 14.4 
paral the insane 3.. 4,053 3,988 2,944 6.7 6.7 5.5 
Other forms of mental alienation . 1,482 1,371 1,761 2.5 23 3.3 
Tr 2,476 2,329 2, 287 4.1 3.9 4.2 
Convulsions J eg A 5 157 186 200 0.3 0.3 0.4 
Convulsions of infants --| 3,808 4,231 4, 802 6.3 7.1 8.9 
r 118 116 13 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Neuralgia and neuritis*.............. 411 440 362 0.7 0.7 0.7 
of the nervous system* 2,316 2,273 069 3.8 3.8 3.8 
Diseases of the eyes and annexa. 46 55 37 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Diseases of the ears... 1,099 1,138 967 1.8 1.9 1.8 
III.—Diseases of the circulatory system.] 115,007 | 109,830 190.3 185.3 85.9 
Pericarditis 747 650 1.3 1.2 
Acute endocarditis 4,489 4,792 7.6 8.9 
83, 525 76,178 140.9 141.5 
4,212 3,809 7.1 7.2 
22 11, 657 23.3 21.6 
016 1,990 3.4 8.7 
352 349 0. 0.6 

326 255 0. 0.3 

374 366 1.6 

100, 835 178.6 


Diseases of the nasal foss@ .................-. 120 135 109 0.2 0.3 0.2 
f the larynx......... 790 746 770 1.3 14 1.5 
Diseases of the thyroid body.. 297 224 194 0.5 0.4 0.4 
Acute bronchitis... 6,723 229 6,939 11.1 10.9 13.4 13.6 
bronchitis 4,907 391 5,188 8.1 8.6 10.0 10.2 
Broncho-pneumonia 28, 422 337 A, 026 47.0 44.5 47.1 41.3 
Pneumonia (total). 51, 495 187 49, 007 85.2 89.2 100. 6 96.3 
Lobar pneumonia 30, 003 972 18, 350 49,7 48.2 46.4 38.1 
Pneumonia (undefined). 21,492 215 30,657 35.6 41.0 54.3 60.3 
a AAT ON N E E ASO ele 1,994 — 2, 082 3.3 3.6 4.0 4.1 
Pulmonary congestion, pulmonary apoplexy.. 2,376 2,550 3.9 3.9 4.6 5.0 
Gangrene of the lung 195 138 221 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 
FC ˙ 1,588 64 1, 419 2.6 2.7 2.7 2.8 
Pulmonary emphysema. 173 166 137 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Other diseases of the respiratory system (tu- 
berculosis excepted )) 1,130 1.9 2.0 2.2 24 
V.—Diseases of the digestive system.. . . 95,599 158.2 166.3 194.6 180.6 
Diseases of the mouth and annexa. . 431 366 423 356 242 0.7 0.6 0.8 0.7 
Diseases of the ph: 1,086 952 840 792 473 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.6 
Diseases of the wane 123 142 120 129 113 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 
Ulcer of the stomach 2,316 2,143 2, 203 1,770 1,680 964 3.8 3.6 4.1 3.5 
Other diseases of the stomach (cancer ex- 

OURO) os ·˙ . Shana sa's 1Ep ban bebe 9,030 8,774 8, 403 8,171 7,939 5, 786 14.9 14.8 15.6 16.1 
Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 8 42) 482 868 | 54, 286 648] 45,516 20,094 70.3 77.4 100.8 87.8 
Diarrhea and enteritis (2 years and oer). 8,274 8,108 8,914 7, 868 7,891 6,610 13.7 13.7 16.6 15.5 
Ankylostomlasis e 30 15 9 } 62 67 38 Q Q) 03 } 0.1 
Intestinal parasites*....... 97 90 76 . 2 0.2 1 5 
Appendicitis and typhlitis...... 7,022 6, 896 6,128 5, 768 5,306 3, 589 11.6 11.6 11.4 11.3 

ernis, intestinal obstruction ( 7,192 7,061 6, 678 6,371 6,089 4,256 11.9 11.9 12.4 12.6 

Hernia is is Era aT NN 2,348 2, 389 2,192 2,018 1,927 364 3.9 4.0 4.1 4.0 
Intestinal obstruetion 4,844 4,692 4, 486 4,353 4,162 „ 882 8.0 7.9 8.3 8.6 
diseases of the intestines... . É 1,705 1,785 1,571 1,411 1,311 945 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 
Acute w atrophy of the liver 273 302 24 211 189 131 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 
Hydatid tumor of the liver 25 2⁴ A 19 16 | > 1¹ (Q) (@) @) w 
Cirrhosis of the liver 8, 170 8. 310 7,485 7,045 6, 784 4.004 13. 5 14.0 13.9 8 


Less than one · thenth of 1 per 100,000 population. 2 Exclusive of acute anterior poliomyelitis (infantile paral 
Parese (unqualified) transferred from List No. 66 to No. 67 beginning with 1911. 85 


Y CAUSES, ACCORDING TO THE DETAILED INTERNATIONAL LIST, FOR THE REGISTRATION 
/12—continued. 


Number of deaths. Death rate per 100,000 population. 
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2.8 

220. 5 

0.2 

2.3 

0.3 

21.4 

15.4 

32,9 

125.5 

125.5 

4.6 

8.6 

0.4 0.5 
2.9 3.7 
0.4 0.7 
2.8 4.3 
193. 2 195, 2 
0.7 0.7 
1.6 1.4 
0.3 0.3 
8.6 2.9 
16.8 17.7 
98.2 89.0 
16.7 20.2 
0.1 0.1 
11.2 11.0 
12.9 13.0 
4.1 4.2 
8.8 8.8 
2.8 2.9 
00 ie 
14.3 14.4 
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Mortality statistics, 1912—Continued. ~~ 


DEATHS (EXCLUSIVE OF STILLBIRTHS) AND DEATE RATES PER 100,000 entry og bg Rae ACCORDING TO THE DETAILED INTERNATIONAL LIST, FOR THE REGISTRATION 
AREA: continued. 


F Number of deaths. Death rate per 100,000 population. 
8 t 
— Cause of death. Annual | Annual 
è a 
1911 1910 1909 1900 fo 1001 55 
1910. 1905. 
114 3.0 2.8 2.9 28 22 
115 5.2 5.7 5.6 61 7.5 
116 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 as 
u7 £0 4.5 21 61) 10.8 
0.8 0.6 0.4 05 0.3 
112.2 114.5 114.9 
119 | Acute tis 10.6| 10.0 9.9 10.1 26 
— 2 ny — 92.5 a 85.3 87.4 87.4 
ni 7. abd RRE T EE U E D AR iir N 13 26 26 28 
— 358 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 
14 1,504 2.5 26 2.9 3.1 4.3 
125 258 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 
— 2, 489 4.0 3.7 3.7 a4 2.6 
82 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
128 48 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 
120 1,053 L7 1.5 1.7 L8 L8 
130 687 1.1 1.3 1.5 1.6 1.7 
— 546 0.9 1.1 1.0 1. 0 1. 3 
0 324 24 2.3 22 21 
39 41 
035 14.2 
134 | Accidents of pregnancy............ ATERS 863 1.5 1.7 
135 Purpan perp gs we 923 14 1.0 
136 | Other accidents of labor * $42 1.5 9.9 
137 * 3,905 7.4 6.3 
138 2.174 3.5 2.8 
m 0.4 (9) 
4 0.1 1.5 
8 ) 0 
108 7.3 
4.5 
0.5 
1.4 
Le 
2.9 
2.4 
mputati 2 
Other diseases of the organs of locomotion. ... 0.1 
X.—Malformations. ...................! 1223 
150 | Congenital malformations (stillbirths not in- 
cluded) (total)... . 7,068 14. 12.2 
H; 669 1 1.6 
4,272 8. 6.7 
congenital 2,125 4 3.9 
XI.— Early infancy * 35,456 78. 7.9 
151 
¢ Tins TTT 66.1 64.8 645 54.0 
Premature 41.6 39.7 35.7 30.8 
Congenital debllit. 
WIS OUR ED O E E RE E E 2.5 25. 1 28.8 2.3 
152 causes 146 13.6 10.1 7.6 
— — at birth...... 3 zs Ei 5 22 
causes peculiar early infan eee . 
153 CCC 0.2 0.3 0.3 12.3 
23.8 23.6 29.0 41.0 


14 715 26.5 29.0 41.0 

053 102.3} 107.9 101.7 

9, 7,584 16.0 16.0 16.5 16.0 13.9 

155 2, 462 2,281 1, 4.6 4.9 * 4.8 4.8 4.7 

56 1,199 989 735 365 33 1.7 1 1.9 1.7 11 

157 1,437 215 1,085 684 2. 45 2.3 2 2.3 2.1 

158 By d A 476 507 415 231 a 9 1.0 1. 0.9 0.7 
159 By firearms .... 395 2,233 1,108 4 4.8 48 4.7 4.7 3. 
160 By cutting or pi instrumen 536 472 261 L 1.1 1.0 1.1 1.0 0. 
1610 By trom Places 156 128 55 0. 0.2 23 0.3 0.3 0. 

162 Bpo eS a ry re < 0¹ 83 84 67 20 4 0.1 0. 0.2 41 Ht} 
163 Other sui c ( 72 75 8¹ 58 us 275 1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0. 0. 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per 100,000 population. * Exclusive of injuries at birth. 
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Bees Mortality statistics, . -Continued. 
DEATHS (EXCLUSIVE OF STILLBIRTHS) AND DEATH RATES PER 100,000 oh ge yd CAUSES, ACCORDING TO THE DETAILED INTERNASIONAL LIST, FOR THE REGISTRATION 
3 AREA: 1909 1912—continned. 


a Number of deaths. 
a2 
E Cause of death. 
Accidental or undefined Gated 8 92 40,775 
164 by food + 573 * Ore } 
165 1,348 1,399 1,227 
15 —— a| m| ei 
Burns (contlagration excepted)........... by 
168 Absorption of ES . j 
tion excepted )* . 2,378 2,143 1,379 
169 tal 5,313 5,571 4,818 
170 1,309 1,327 1,161 
171 Traumatism 
struments 106 122 89 
172 Traumatism b; 9,322 8,905 8,305 
173 2,137 2.372 2, 454 
Trai 2,040 2,256 2,366 
97 116 118 
174 Traumatism b; 1,379 1,239 | -1,299 
175 Traumatism by oe wo *(total)..| 14,496 13,572 13,302 
Railroad 8,20 75,88 7.877 
Street · car 1,82 1,883- 1,949 
1,758 1,291 980 
Z 221 227| 1,940 
476 465 556 
a 11 3 g 
120 aie} ass]. ash 
179 77 3,165 | 
180 243 240 
181 567 513 = 
3,954 3,907 3,1 
182 | 2,449 2,347 1,852 
183 | 592 638 452 
14 | y means 913 922 886 
185 | Fractures Egr not specified) 485 363 623 
136 | Other external violence *........ 2,651 2,471 3, 39) 
| XIV.—Ill-defined diseases *.......... ” 6,046 7,213 | 12,462 
187 | Ill-defined organic disease 564 611 
188 | Sudden death... ...........--..----- 505 377 z 
189 | Not or ill-defined * (total).. 5,877 6,225) II, 
PRES Us 3,156 3,512 9,932 
Not specified or unknown 2,721 2,713 1,637 


1 Figures for deaths not available for the entire period. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
Pages 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33 of Bulletin No. 96 (Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged) Marriage and Divorce, 1887-1906, De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, give the latest avail- 
able data from the court records as to causes of divorce: 
Marriage and Divorce, 1887—1906. 
[Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Bulletin No. 96 (Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised and Enlarged).] 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 
An examination of these tables shows that al 


1. Adu nly. 

“2, Oruelty- 2 33 cruelty, extreme culty, repeated cruel 
intolerable cruelty, intolerable —— abusive treatment, 
cruel and 1 tment, cruel and barbarous trea treatment, attemp 
to take life, indignities rendering life intolerable, excesses and 
treatment endangering reason, treatment injuring health, violence en- 


dangering life, etc. 

a De s sertion.—Includes abandonment, absence for a period of years, 
che Genertion, utter desertion, etc. 

Drunkenness.—Includes habitual or continued 2 ha- 
bituai or continued intemperance, habitual or continued ge Eye 
habitual use of —— morphine, chloral, or other like drugs, e 

5. Neglect to . nonsupport, willful — refusal 
to (Provide, failure to ae etc. 

ombinations 1 causes, eto.—Ineludes a combination 
of —— ‘on more classi: causes, or one or more ed causes with 
some minor cause or causes. 

T. AU other causes.—lIncludes, whether occurring 1 — or 
in combination, conviction of felony, — insanity, imprisonment 
in penitentiary, incompatibility of te mental i Rees Pay preg- 
nancy before marria age, voluntary — on, other minor causes not 
here enumerated, and unknown causes.” 

the number of divorces granted for each of these 
of causes is shown by divisions and States for the 
is shown in the tables which follow. The relative importance of these 
different classes of causes is shown in the following table, which dis- 
tributes the divorces, classified In accordance with e party to which 
granted, by cause. 

The most common single ground for divorce is desertion. This ac- 
counted for 38.9 per cent of all divorces granted in the period 1887 to 
1906; for 49.4 per cent, or almost one-half, of those granted to the 


ELLE 
1910. 1905. 


Death rate per 100,000 population, 


Annual | Annual 


1906 1901 to 


40,702| 2,788 82.4 846 84.3 90.2 

eee 

2 o 15| CESE 14] 13 

3, 885 ms} 40 77) 78} 7.9 

1,706] 1,519] zo| zeļ 26] 39 

4551| 3.2 ss| sa| sof so 

1.012 1,10% 23 22 22 19 

8 a2} 2 a2 ; 

134| 150| 154 8) 

„„ 

134 |j 2010 am 23 22 a3] as 

mj nod e 23) a cd 23 

90 TO sozi 126| 130| d6 Qı 

173) 1747 20 42 286 44 

632 496 asl 261.23 ashi ia 

2,152 | 1,870 27| 28| 26] 42 

8 | , % Hl HI a] g 
i o9| 09] a9 
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Figures for deaths not tabulated separately prior to 1910. 
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-5 per cent were for 
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r cent o rces us were for crue 

on the part of the wits 22 er: 3 7 


Divórces: 1887 to 1906. 


Total. | Granted to hus- | Granted to wile. 
Cause. 
Per P Per 
Num- | cent Num- cent | Num- | cent 
ber, | distri- ber. ber. | distri- 
bution. bution. bution. 
All causes. . 945,625 | 100.0 | 316,149} 100.0 | 629,476 | 100.0 
16.3 „800 | 28.7) 63,869 10.0 
8 33,178 10.5 | 173,047 27.5 
38.9 7283 A | 211,219 33.6 
3.9 3,436 1.1 | 33,080 5.3 
3.7 6| © 4,864 55 
9.4} 14,330] 45| 74,519 11.8 
All other causes 58,104 6.1 | 18,02] 5.7 f 40,078 6.4 
4.0 9,825 3.1 |- 28,304 4.6 
21 8,201 26 11,774 1.9 
Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Drunkenness was the all sole 


pona for divorce in 5.3 per cent 
of the cases in which ee suit, and in 1.1 per cent of the 
cases in which the suit y the husband. 

Dw the 40 years by —— 18675 to 1906 the relative importance of 
these erent causes for divorce underwent some change, as is indicated 
by the table which follows, which gives the distribution of divorces by 


cause for each of the 5-year periods into which the 40 years are divid 


5 on 
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The general 88 during the 40 years from 1867 to 2900. as shown | diyorces granted to husbands v the earlier period, 38.6 per bats were 
by the table referred to, has been toward an 8 ee 5 for adultery and 4.2 per cen for cruelty, while in the later penoa — 


— rtance of the unds which involve the less s per i cent were for adultery and 12.5 per cent for cruelty. 
te rison of the Criiest 5-yea. ok 88 that from 1867 to 1871. * ith ges are exhibited by t A r for divorces granted to the 
the latest, that from 1902 to 


shows that adultery has decreased — for adul ed from 18.4 to 9.6 while tha 
i ‘relative importance as a cause, while cruelty has increased. Of the the per increased from 17. $ 28.9. Z 


1902 to 1906 1897 to 1901 


> 
së 
ji 
aE 
20 


00.0 | 53,574 100.0 
20.7 | 13,723 25.6 
15.0 | 6,890 38 
37.5 | 19,135 7 
4.7 1,660 1.1 
2.1 803 1. 
13.0 | 7,8 13.3 
7.0 4,148 7.7 


100.0 | 86,306} 100.0 100.0 
27.0 28.1 38. 
12.5 10.9 17 
49.6 50.0 40. 

1.0 1.1 0.9 
®) ©) 

4.4 4.3 12 

5.5 5.6 8. 


Seleme 174,414 | 100.0 | 129,317 | 100.0 | 102,344 100 | 77,812 | 100.0 55,498 | 100.0 100.0 

ry 9,5 121 7, 12.5 18.4 

17,718| 228| 12,41 214 17.7 

4 et) am) ee 21 

Drunkenness . 

Neglect to provido... 3,40 4.4 2,22 38 2.6 
Combinati 0! preced- 

DADDAN, cuswangees 10,721 13.8 8,814 15.1 16.4 

All causes 4,264 5. 5 3, 426 5.9 7.5 

— 


Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The chauges in the relative Importance of the causes have resulted ) table, which shows the increase in the number of divorces granted on 
because divorces granted for adultery have not increased as rapidly as | the different grounds: 
those granted for less serious causes. This is indicated by the following 


= Increase in divorces, 


Total. Granted to husband. Granted to wife. 


1902 to 1906 
over 
1887 to 1891, 


1902 to 1906 
over 
1887 to 1891. 


1902 to 1906 
over 
1867 to 1871. 


1902 to 1906 1902 to 1906 | 1882 to 1886 
over over over 
1867 to 1871, 1887 to 18901. 1867 to 1871, 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


1917. 


Divorces granted for adultery increased 270.8 per cent between the 
period 1867 to 1871 and the period 1902 to 1906, which was consider- 
ably less than the increase for any other class. Divorces for neglect to 
provide during the same period increased by the enormous percentage 
of 1,331.4, and divorces for cruelty by 1,035.3 per cent, 

The greatest rate of increase exhibited by the table is that for divorce 
3 to the husband on the ground of cruelty. In the five years 

om 1867 to 1871 only 800 divorces were granted to the husband on 
that ground, but in the five years’from 1902 to 1906 the correspondin 
number was 13,678, representing an increase of 12,878, or 1,609. 
per cent. The smallest rate of increase during this period for any 
of the distinctive causes was in divorces granted to the wife on the 
gronna of the husband's adultery. Such divorces increased to 237.1 per 
cen 

The differences in the rates of increase are graphically brought 
out by table on page 5040, which shows the fluctuations from year to 
year in the number for some of the principal classes of divorce. } 

In addition to illustrating the that the divorces for adultery 
are not increasing as rapidly as those for other causes, this diagram 
shows also that of the common grounds for divorce adultery is the 
only one for which the number of divorces 83 to the husband 
exceeds the number ted to the wife. he exact figures upon 
con point are given the following table for the period 1887 to 


It will be noted from this table that in 90,890, or 59.1 per cent, of 
the total number of divorces granted for adultery alone the offense 
was committed by the wife, and in 62,869, or 40.9 per cent, of the total 


number it was committed by the husband. 
that the offense 
condoned and perhaps 


The difference may be attributed to the 3 
when committed by the wife W ne q perba, 

n gland, where every applicant for 

mitted by the other party, the 


more likely to be discovered. 
absolute divorce must prove adultery com 

usband need prove one offense only, while the wife must prove 
n addition some aggravating circumstance, such as cruelty or deser- 
tion. In this country the laws of the several States, with some ex 
tions, make no distinction between husband and e in this 3 


dut public sentiment doubtless condemns the offense in the wife more 
granny. Man in the husband, and possibly the courts are in some 
fluenced thereby. 


degree 


Roglect to provide 
rovide 
Gombiristions of pi 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Intemperance as a cause——Under drunkenness in the classification 
thus far presented are included only those divorces for which this was 
the sole und. g the period 1887 to 1906, as the figures have 
shown, 36,516 such divorces were decreed, and of this number 3,436, or 
9.4 ag? cent, were ted to the husband and 33 080, or 90.6 per cent, 
to the wife. They formed about 1 per cent of all divorces ted to the 
husband and about 5 per cent of the total number granted to the wife, 
and these proportions have remained practically constant throughout 
the period for which the statistics are available. 

These figures, of course, do not represent the total number of cases 
8 intemperance was a cause, but only those in which it was the 
sole cause. 


‘ound, n 
rd class of cases, th 


i ibuting cause. 2 method pursued was to include in 

h case in which the papers shi perance 

sted, provided that this case had not already been included among 

3 5 n which intemperance was a direct cause, either alone or in 
combination. 

The cases that are not included in any of the three classes are, 
therefore, those in which the papers did not show the existence of in- 
temperance either as a direct or as an indirect cause. In some of these 
cases the record was so meager that the absence of any mention of 
intemperance would justify no conclusions, but in the majority of in- 
stances it would create a strong presumption that intemperance did 
not exist, or was not a contributing cause. 

The results of this tabulation are shown for continental United 
States in the following table: . 
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Divorces: 1887 to 1906. 


According to the evidence contained in this table, intemperance was 
resent in about 1 divorce case out of rf 5. It occurred far less 
Frequently, however, in those cases where the husband obtained the 
divorce because of the misconduct of the wife. In such cases intem- 
perance existed in only about 1 case out of 16. Where the husband 
Was at 2 755 on the other hand, intemperance was present in about 
13 tue husband the guilt d th 
cases where the husband was the arty and those 
where the wife was at fault intemperance pith S as an 
indirect contributing cause than as a direct principal cause. Two ex- 
themselves: Intemperance is not recognized is all 
ground for divorce, and eyen in States where it is so 
ed a degree of intemperance insufficient to support a petition 
upon this ground may be brought out in the progress of the case 
because of its persuasive effect upon the court. 
The character of the ponpe causes in the cases where intemper- 
ance was an indirect cause is indicated in the table which follows. 
As ht naturally be expected this table shows that intemperance 
frequently 88 as an indirect cause in those cases where 
the wife secured the divorce because of the cruelty of the husband. In 
1 case out of every 3 of this class intemperance was present as an 
cause. Divorces granted to the wife for neglect to provide also 
show a high 1 in which intemperance was an indirect cause, 


about 1 out of 5. 

In divorces ted to the husband intemperance is much less fre- 
quent as an indirect cause. The greatest relative frequency of intem- 
perance as an indirect cause for the husband is found divorces 
granted for cruelty, where it was present in about 1 case out of 10. 


poe Nucl to 1906) in 
wi ntem ce was 
not a direct ae 


Direct cause. 


Number. | Per cent. 


Granted to husband. 


1 Includes ċause unknown. 
THE CHURCH AND ITS MEMBERSHIP. 

Page 54, Bulletin No. 103, Religious Bodies, 1906, Department 
of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census, gives the follow- 
ing data in regard to the church membership in the several 
States for the years 1890 and 1906: 


JUNE 29, 


Population. 
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State or Territory. 
Continental United States 


South Central division 
Western division 


North Atlantic division. 
New Ham 
Vermont 
South Atlantic division 
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8 and reflect upon that 
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The 
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on June 


population of Indian Territory and Indian reservations. 
1907. 


3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


I insert page 60 from Special Reports on Prisoners and guve- 
nile Delinquents, 1904, Department of Commerce and Labor, 


Bureau of the Census. 


„Oklahoma and Indian Territory combined. 


$ Special census, 


1 Estimated. 
Includes the 
Enumeration for this report was made 


CRIME AMONGST WOMEN, 


1917. 
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Per cent distribution, by previous occupation, of female prisoners committed during 1904, classified as major and minor offenders, and by color, race, nativity, and parentage. 


Per cent distribution of female prisoners committed during 1904 whose previous occupation is known. 
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tory operatives (textiles 
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Telegraph and telephone operators 
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0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 a, 
0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0. 
0.3 0.4 0.6 0.7 0. 
0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0. 
4.4 3.7 3.2 27 3. 
0.6 0.4 0.3 0.4 0. 
77.7} 76.9 75.4 76.9 73. 
0.1 0.1 A 0. 
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5.1 6.5 5.7 21 11. 
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Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


ILLICIT DISTILLING, 


The attached letter and report are self-explanatory : 
$ 2 TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, June 27, 1917. 
Hon. Jacon E. MEEKER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. MEEKER: In compliance with the request contained in 


OR D -en. 


Major offenders. 


7 0.6 000 C) 


your letter of the 25th instant, in so far as 
permit, I beg 


the records of this office 
to inclose herewith a statement compiled 


showing the number of illicit distilleries seized and 8 State 
by State, for the years 1905 to 1916, inclusive.” 


This o 
distillin, 


ery respectful 


ffice is unable to state the number of persons arrested for illicit 


Davip A. GATES 


during that B. 
y, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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operating under local prohibition laws and appears to be one of the 
R 


Tilicit hardest propositions that revenue officers are called upon to solye. 
distil- This class of violators of the internal-reyenue laws are at no time sta- 
leries tionary, but move from place to place, ene and selling their illicit 

Year. States and Territories. seized wares. It is Papen’, owing to the limited number of revenue 
and de- | Officers in the field, to break up this practice entirely, and without the 
stroyed. | hearty cooperation of the local and State authorities it is believed that 


the conditions will grow no better. As the various States vote dry“ 
the operations of the bootlegger grow larger. 


‘On June 20, 1911, the Interstate Commerce Commission ren- 
dered an opinion “in the matter of the investigation and sus- 
pension of advances in rates by express companies for the 
transportation of liquor.” 

In commenting upon the history and scope of the mail-order 
liquor business the commission finds as follows: 


The industry directly concerned in this question is that of the mail- 
order liquor houses. he mail-order business in packages of liquor in 
this country had its Beginning about a quarter of a century ago. At 
that time it was of small proportions, very few packages being shipped, 
and those only to short distances. It was the spread of the prohibition 
movement that gave vitality to this character of traffic in liquor, 
option at first drove the dealers from the localities where they had 
carried on a retail business to settle on the outskirts of the proscribed 
territory and ship liquor into it. As the rosie area spread the 
shippers were driven farther and farther back, but their business became 
more extended in the territory covered, and larger in the volume of 
th With State-wide prohibition came the interstate traffic in 
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1,500,000 gallons a year. Chattanooga ships about 786,000 gallons; 
Richmond, 546,720 gallons; Petersburg, 268-128 267.760 
New Orleans, 235,8 
Emporia, Va., ð 
Savannah, Ga., ship more than 100,000 each annually. The total an. 
nual movement indicated is 6,085,264 lons. When it is considered 
that these shipments are almost entir N from three or four States in 
the southern part of the country, and that the traffic itself is country- 
wide, it is not an extreme estimate that the entire volume of this 
traffic, going entirely to consumers and not to dealers, is in excess of 

„000,000 gallons a year. 

These packages are sent, express charges paid, direct to the con- 
sumers on orders in most cases 2 for in advance of shipment. The 
movement is much more active in the South than in other sections of 


in its conclusions by the moral aspect of the question, it is impossible 
not to recognize in this traffic one of the important factors in the race 
problem of the South—the evil spirit back of that problem in more 
ways than one. i A speaking, the evidence presented at these 
hearings went to show a tinct cleavage in the industry. In the West 
a higher grade of liquor was shipped and a better clientele appealed to; 
in u e South both whisky and consumers were on a considerably lower 
aiaa GRAND TOTAL OF DEALERS. 

I insert here the reports on the grand totals of the different 
manufacturers and dealers and illicit distilleries seized from 
the years 1905 to 1916, inclusive. 

The reader will note an apparent discrimination between the 
number of illicit distilleries reported here and in the grand totals 
as given in the report of illicit distilleries State by State. Ref- 
erence to pages 151 and 152 of the Report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for 1915, or to pages 165 and 166 in the same 
report for 1916, will show that the higher numbers as given 
here is illicit distilleries reported for siezure, while the numbers 
given in the other report referred to, is of illicit distilleries 
actually seized. 

The reports of the Internal Revenue Commissioner as to the 
number of persons arrested for illicit distilling from the years 
1908 to 1916, inclusive, show the following: 


Grand total. 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES, ILLICIT DISTILLERIES, AND BOOTLEGGERS. 
I submit without comment the following: 
On page 29 of his annual report for 1914, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, in speaking of illicit distilleries and boot- 
leggers, reports as follows: 


Illicit distilling during the past fiscal year increased slightly over 
the preceding year, Bootlegging is principally carried on in States 


LY——288 


“4, 668 
I was unable to obtain the report for the fiscal year clos- 
ing June 80, 1917, the department not having the report yet 
made up. 
The following report from the Department of Internal Reve- 
nue gives the grand total of the several industries mentioned 
from 1905 to 1916, inclusive: 
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Bertie „„ „„er. 405 2,447 
F ˙ ae a ee Ee S 400 | 236,448 
. cncndecccccngneseccccnewenvaceses 311 6,439 
Manufacturers of stills 41 39 
Brewers...... sae Palin — 11.85 
Retail dealers in malt * 
rere é 871 | 11,534 
Illicit distilleries reported for seixure ht 376| 1,139 


The following, taken from the annual reports of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue from 1899 to 1916, inclusive, shows the 
production of the various distilled, fermented, and rectified 
liquors in the United States. } 

N. B.— Spirits distilled from materials other than fruits in- 
clude spirits distilled from both grain and molasses. 


other than 
fruit. 

Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. B 
18322 ˙ NEE AT 3,097,769 | 1,494,379 | 67,055,500 | 97,086,555 | 36, 
S 3, 760, 487 | 1,614,513 | 74,508, 420 | 105, 434, 700 
AR PEEN 4,047,602 | 1,724,582 | 81,929,714 | 124, 520,600 | 40, 61 
1902... | 4,220,400 | 2,202,047 | 89,614,964 | 128, 623, 410 | 44, 550, 127 
1903 | 6, 430, 679 | 2,247,907 | 100; 366, 462 | 141,776, 202 | 46,720, 179 
1904 8, 193, 262 | 1, 801, 179 104, 782, 503 | T34, 311,952 | 49, 265, 173 
1905 5,448,584 | 1,701, 987 | 105, 280, 964 | 147,810,794 | 49, 522, 028 
1906... 4,4407 | 1,730,102 109, 931, 601 | 145, 666,125 | 54, 724, 554 
F 6, 138, 305 | 2, 022,407 | 114,510,043 | 168,573,913 | 58, 022, 002 

55 9,899,823 | 1,895,922 103, 964, 573 | 127,140,925 | 58, 814, 033 
6,440,858 | 1,952,374 | 92,943,893 | 133, 450,755 | 56, 364, 360 

2.658,44 | 2,253,950 | 99,919,289 | 156,237; 526 | 59, 544, 775 

Z| 7/953; 133 | 27631, 059 | 103; 518, 838 | 175,402,395 | 63, 283, 123 

Z| 9,321,823 | 2,832,516 | 105, 632, 954 | 178, 249, 985 | 63, 176, 694 

8.252.875 | 2) 750,846 | 108, 678, 542 | 185,353,383 | 65, 324, 876 

7,307, 897 | 3,026,085 | 105, 250, 214 | 174, 611,645 | 66, 189, 473 

2} 2 516, 054 | 2,844,313 | 90,858,331 | 121,639,124 | 59, 746, 701 

2.984, 743 | 2,986,940 | 97,161, 438 | 133, 241,785 88, 564, 508 
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increase of output over that of 1916. ers is 
the number of producers has declined the volume of output has increased. 

- PATENT MEDICINES. 

Below is a list of “ patent medicines” which will be found 
on file in the Department of Internal Revenue. The total num- 
ber here given is 746. The alcohol by volume to be found in 
these “medicines” should suggest to the thoughtful student 
that we as yet are not making much headway in the fight against 
alcoholism by constantly exempting alcohol for “ medicinal pur- 
poses.” Be it remembered that these “medicines” pay no 
Federal tax, while beers, wines, and liquors turn in hundreds 
of millions annually into the Treasury. 

The reader will discover that in a number of instances the 
same “medicines” are shown to contain different percentages 
of alcohol. Just why these variations I do not venture to sug- 
gest. The reader must draw his own conclusions. 

The Department of Commerce gives the total capitalization 
of patent and proprietary medicine concerns as $71,437,000. 

These concerns are the special beneficiaries of prohibition legis- 
lation, and many of them are liberal supporters of the Anti- 
Saloon League. . 

I ask the reader if he, in all candor, believes that we are 
aiding the cause of temperance by striking down the pure 
beers, wines, and liquors and giving a free right of way to these 
concoctions, which are but combinations of alcohol, drugs, and 
dopes? 
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American Ea 

Lash’s Bitters Co., Chi „III. a 

n Bracing Co., Wheeling, 
Va. 


2 2 . A | as | 


245,185 | 237,468 | 237,274 


19,247 


14 
Pa. 

Kuhn’s, 

Do 

Do 
Michael & Co. 
Spencer, J. H., Vicksburg, Miss... Indian Herbs. 
Jarvis Vitality Cocktail Co., Baltimore, Jarvis Vitality Cocktail 
Savoy Drug & Chemical Co., Chicago, | Savoy’s Renovator for Blood. 
Ernst, Geo. P., Milwaukee, Wis....... Extract or Medicine 
Fisher, Daniel, Denver, Coo Brown’s Cel 


W yeth’s Malt 


rish 
Ease’s Wild Cherry Pepsin. 


Jayne’s Extract of Malt 
OOO a ice 223 


Wurzburger Malt Tonic.. 
Tonic Bitters 


-| Pabst Extract 
PN 


York. 
Ballantine & Sons, P., Newark, N. J. 
Hanim, Theo., Brewing Co., St. Paul. 
Boorer’s Bitters Co., D. T., Detroit, 
Blumauer- Frank Drug Co., Portland, 


0 
Monarch Bitters Co., Buffalo, N. X. 
Marvelous Sweeping Model Wine 


Wild Cherry = 
-| Farley’s Bitters 
Elixir of Bitter Wine 


Mass.........| Honey Wine 
Bonus „Fa. 
‘Ale & Beef „D OF yton, Ohio.. Ale and Beef........ 
Pix-Cresol Co., Kansas City, Mo. Maizolso............ 
—— Ço W Blackberry Cordial.............. 
Slocum Co., G. A., New York City.. .. Psychine...............-....-... 
Kickapoo Indian Med. Co., Philadel | Sagwa nonna 
phis, Pa. 
Assets & Co., New York City.........| Eubiogeno............ 


Interstate Chem. Co. herent eng < — 
See À 5 5 


A Bowling Green, Ky... 


Milwaukee, Wis........ 


Sgt and 8 F., Milwaukee, Wis..| Ferro China. ......... . 
Q. + 
Stark Drug Co. H. W. asi 
Pfeiffer Chem. Co., St. coe 2 IL Ro-No-L a. 
` j ee, WI arhi 


2,093 
190, 469 

6,451 

1 1 225 
17, 13,740 
2 11,247 
3; 754 


ad 
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‘Ampt Co. F., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Donnell Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 


Ka-No-La Co., Clarendon, Arx 
Porter-Ryerson-Hoobler Co., Omaha, | Black 


Thatcher Medicine Co., Chattanooga, 

m. — 

Peers Composition Co., Hartford, 
zonn. 

Boozer’ Bitters Co., D. P., Detroit, 
Mien 


Thatcher Liver & Blood Syrup 
Trydan Tonic Bitters 
Smyrna Stomach Bitters 


Ruediger's Stomach Elixir 
4 with Iron.. 


Ohio. 
Fongera & Co., New York City N 
4 N Pharmacal Co., Grand 
U * 
Sumpter, J. T., Bowling Green, Ky... 
8 „San Franc: „Cal 3 
Safe Remedy Co., Rochester, 


J. T. Sumpter Nature Remedy. 
Brelvo Stomach Bitters. oF 
Warner’s Safe Remedy.. 


Stomatone Bitters... 
Ky...) Ni: Remedies.. 


eliance Remedy Co., manufacturers, 
Detroit, Mich. 

National Drug Exchange (Ine), Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

F. Medicine Co., Dr. F., Spring- 


„Ill. 
Burden & Co., R. M., Boston, Mass 
Farmacia Cento Citta D'Itilia, Bostqn, 


Mass. 
Shinn, J. B., Philadel: * 
Hungarian Drug Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 


Parker Distilling Co, St. Louis, Mo... 
Seratcheard, E. ., Oneonta, Py See 
Bowa, P., Waterbury, Conn 
Stock & Co., East Ci 
Heinse 


Hepatie Tincture 
Crown Hungarian Stomach Bit- 


Dandelion Compound. 
— ve — Compound. 

s V R 
German Stomach Bitters 
Nature Remedies 8 
Pharmacal Co., Grand 


200 itters Co., Reamstown, Pa.. Bitters 
Lookout Mt. Med. Co., Greenville, 


Tenn. 
Sumpter, J. T. Green, Ky... 
Beggs & Co., C. W., Chicago 71 RAA 
Carmeliter Bitters Co., New York City. 
K. K. K. Medicine 


5 Co., Keo! Iowa. 
DeWitt & Co., E. C., Chicago, III. 
Valley Ci Pharmacal Co., Grand 


Stock & Co., East Kansas City Mo. 
Sons & Co., C. E., Chicago, Til eg Lis 

O Bonnell Jas 0, W h „D-0. Beef, Iron, and 

5 ti nee ARE 

nati, K 

B Bitters Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Poqua Medicine Co., New York City... In 

Kimmerer, G. C. N. Y... 

Maver, Geo., 

Herba 


Murray D 
Valley” City 
Ra 


` 


BRRRRRRRRRRE FE 


Peck Johnson Co., Grand Mich. Black 
Brooks Med. Co., Wm., Russellville, 


Beh Eg 
Var-Ne-Sis Go., Lynn, Mass 
Marshall Medicine Co., 


Jarvis Black! 


Medicine 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Stuart’s Buchu and Juniper 
Compound. 


Bockstrucks Cocoa Elixir Com- 


Ponds Liver and Kidney But- 
tons. 


-| Tubb’s O Bitters 
Elixir of Bitter Wine... 


11.81 


Harrison 
Dr. Scotts Blackberry Coridial.- 
Beef, Iron & Wine 


— 8 I ee 
-| Dillingham Quaker Herb Tonic. 
Aromatic Blackberry Cordial. 


BSRLISSRRBENS 


Beef Iron and Wine g 
Jenser Kidney and Liver Bitters. 
Dr. Schenck’s Tonic.....-..-.... 
. Atwood’s Bitters.. 


Tanlac 
-| Triners Elixir of Bitter Wine 
Moivinum Stomach Bitters 


Ferro China- Iron Cinchona Bit- 


ters. 

Gibson’s Beef, Iron and Wine. 
Iron and Wine. . 
Iron and Wine. 


SAS 888888 
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Name of medicine. 


C „Chicago, III. San Tax Beef, Iron and Wine... 
Triner, Joseph, Chi SE Rae are American Elixir of Bitter Wine. 
Sawarce, K., & Co.. Boston, Mass St. John's Curative Wine 
8 Wine & Bitters Co., Pitts- | Polathania Elixir Bitter Wine.. 
Lambach Lambach’s Blackberry Cordial 
Luck, Mrs. J. O -| Dandelion Cordial. 

Irondequoi Wine of Pomelo 

Hopkins & Beef, Iron’and Wine 

Cubiceiotti, D., P) Ferro China Cubicciotti 
Saginaw Me Ren: 8 

Marine Al.... ra eea aaa 
Eridanea & Ferro China Eridania........... 
Kobolo Kobolo Great Stomach Remedy. 


Iron Tonic Bitters 


Selwa 8 Co 

‘ew 
Columbia P 
Roch 

N.Y. 
Struz: Lekko Stomach Bitters 
M: a Co., St „ s> 
Kansas City H Wise’s Elix. Kola-Nuces 

Co., Kansas 

eruna Co., Columbus, Ohio An 
Dyke Drug Co., New York City.. Iron Tonic Bitters 
Peruna Co. umbus, TEPORE 2 · A NEA 
Parker Blake Co., New Orleans, La. Beef, iron, and wine 
Stearns & Co., etroit, Pep Tonic Bitters. 
Manola Co., St. Louis, Mo............. Manola, 
N Drug Co., Knoxville, Tenn. vis Toni 
Watkins Medical Co., J. R., Winona, | W. Female R 
Hartshorn & Sons, Dr. Dr. Hartshorn’s Jaundell Bitters 
Myers & Co., E. A., Buffalo, N. . aoe American Stomach Bit- 
Mancusi, T., Hoboken, N. J..... Ferro China Composts........... 
Cooper Medical Co., Dayton, Ohio yo Ee ee "i 
Mal Mig. Co., New or] Matine. n... 1 3 
Rothrock, F. W. a Re Rothrock Horke wine b 
Rothrock, F. W. Rothrock Bitter Wine. 

Dee ai 

Stuart M: Stuart’s Buchu Juniper. 
8 Oo Bitter Wine 
8 T 


; ibus. Ohio 
— Chemical Co., 8t. 
King Solomon ’s Bitters Co., Seattle, | King Solomon Stomach Bitters. 
Sporer & Co., J. G., Toledo, Ohio ..... Sporrer’s Health Bitter 
Langley & Michaels Co., San Francisco, Beef, Iron and Wine. 
Gordon & Dilworth, New York City. 
Peruna Co., Columbus, Ohio Peruna............ 
Peck Johnson Co., Grand Ra; Elixir Gentian........ 
Rex Bitters Co., È I Elixir of Bitter Wine... 
Lash, oo ed's 0. — 
Columbds, Ohio... Feruna : rey A 
Bowe’s Bitters.. 
Peruna........ 


& Co., W. 
ke Co., New York City....... 
Atlantic Wine & Bottling Co., Ferro China I 


p ppp 


, bheeeee abe pp 
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x Alcohol 
Name of medicine. b 

x ’ volume. 

Per cent. 

3 Bros. Drug Co. Braddock, | Clintonia Bitter Wine 184 
Polithania Wine & Bitter Co., Pitts- | Wild Cherry Bitte 18.4) 
Rotts: J. W., Buffalo, N. ... q John Rotts Bitters.. Š 18 40 
Stearns & Co., Fred, Detroit, Mich...... Iron Tonis Bitters. x 18.41 
Mountain Grove Distilling Co., St. Mountain Grove Comp>und..... 18.42 

u 5 

Leonard Ph. Drug Co., Elizabeth City, Beet, Iron and Wm. 18,42 
Peruna Co., Columbus, Ohio ooo seca greet seca 18.44 
ard Ph. Drug Co., Elizabeth City, | Beef, Iron and Wine 18.44 


Lyons Bitters Co., Spi Ra Lyon’s Stomach Bitters 18.58 
Co., E. S., New York City.] Burnham’s Beef, Wine and I 18. 60 
Leonard Ph. Drug Co., Elizabeth City, f, Wine, and Iron 18.60 


Burnham & Co., E. S., New York City.] Burnham's Beef, Wine and Iron. 18.70 
Carter, Carter & Meigs Co., Boston, Beef, Iron, and Wine ig 


Fabriani’s Pharmacy, ag ras hee Marsala Chinato 


Jones Bros. Mere. Co., Kansas City, Mo.| Tonic Bitters... ` 18.70 
Walker Tonic Co., Paducah, K. Walker’s Tonio 18.72 
Mark & Co., R., Milwaukee, Wis....... Mark’s Stomach Bitters 18.77 
New York & Léndon Drug (o Nyal’s Dyspepsia Remedy. 18.77 
Webster Chem. Co., St. Paul, Minn Columbia Stom. Bitters 18. 78 
spe & Dohne, Baltimore, Md. Native Herb Bitters 18. 78 
Lippi, Andrew, Philadelphia, Pa...... F Li 
Ph. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
harmacy PA Nenana Ohio.. 


Čo., J. W., Whee! 2 Essence of Ginger 
Berkstorm & Co., C. O. F., Ch III. Himmalia 


G O. SRS 
Strnes & Co., Fred., Detroit, Nyals Iron Tonic Bitters. 
noi be ag epg ere -| Tuscorora Stomach Bitters 

Parisek Co., E. cago, Ill.. 6 
Parker-Blake Co., New Orleans, La.... 
Anania Co., Boston, Mass 
Universal Fharmacy | „III. . Kola-Kina Wine 
Carmeliter Bitters New Yor City. y- 
Baltimore Drag Co., Baltimore, Md onio Bitters...... 

, JO ee „ eld Phisttus Eur.. 
Tepana Oocidental harmacy, 

dianapolis, Ind. R 
Dreyfus, Weil & Co., Paducah, 4 Walker's A 9 
Jessup, A. C, Hans, Diagonal, Iowa....| Dr. Galtins Herb Tonio... 
Star Bitters Co., Sacramento, Cal. . 8. B. C. Wildcherry Tonic 
jor Aromatic Bitters Co. z 

Hale, Justis & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chem.Co., New York City 
Leonard, Ph., Co., E City, 

Co., Mass 
MoCorrison, O. S., Union, M. 
Dyke to, New York’ City Tron Tonio Bitte 

, Ne Sates eee — eT 

Hollander ros. Drug Co., Braddock, | Telinko Bitter Wine 


Pa. 


Burnham & Co., H., New York City. Burnham’s Beef, Tron, and W. 

Leonard, Ph., Drug Co., Elizabeth City,] Beef, Iron, and Wins 

jolo Med. Co. il 2s) 7) Kobolo Tonic Stomach Bitters.. 

Bitter Apple Bitters Co., Hattiesburg, | Dozier’s Apple Bitters... . . is 
G ti, G., Philadelphia, Pa.. Ferro Ch me 
F . yok Loe Mee n Bitters oiu ae 

, Carter & „Boston, Mass... Beef, whee . 

bert & Lomar Pharmacal......... Beef, Iron, and Wine 0 

3 Sokol Elixir of Bitter Wine 


3 Beef, Iron and Wins. R 
Herba Ferro China Bitters... .. 5 
King Solomon's Stomach Bitters 


BEES BES EBESSEES 
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Manufacturer. 


Name of medicine. 


Ereren Cut Price Drug Co., Indian- | Royal Rock & Rye Mixture 
Chattanooga Medical Co., Chattanooga, | Wine of Cardui 
770 


y Bracer Co., Philadelphia, Pa...| Dandy B 
Boris, M l iel, Oliphant, — er 
Commerc! ottling Co., F. 
Boston, Mase. 

Lopez Remedy Co., Wichita, Kanz . Lopes . 
Rex Bitters Co. Chicago, E Rex Kidney and Liver Bitters.. 
Virgilus V. De, Philadelphia........... Ferro China de Virgilu RENE 
Simmons 1 Co., St. Lou! Simm 
Marks & Co., R., Milwaukee, Wis. .. . . Marks Bitters........-.------.-- 

bster o., St. Paul., Minn. 


We „St. 
Citro & Co., C., Hoboken, N. T.... . F Ci 

8 & Dohme, Baltimore, Md. olo Tonio 
8 grana Rapids Hia xi 


ones 

Harter Medizal Co., Dr., 

Bloodine ion Co., Boston, Mass. Bloodins 
Mountain Herb Medical, St. Louis, | Rheumatic Compound 


Baltrena, Eee I. H Chicago, N TAST Salutaras Stomach Bitters 
Eddy & Co., feboro Vt. . Bitters Wautasiqaid.......- 
Empire Deng Co 8 prn e de Simpson’s Stomach Bitters.. 
Lillybeck Co., Mem: his, Tenn...) Tamerinaa . 


Paquin, Leon, Bidderf Medicated W 
Homewood ya re Todd's Tonic 


burgh, Pa 
bi soap Frank Drug Co., Portland, Purola Beef, Iron, and Wine 
Old Veteran's Bitters Co., Chicago, III.] Veteran Kidney and Liver Bit- 
ters. 
Walsh, Dr. Thos. M., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wilkinson & a Keo Iowa. 
Cook, Everett & Pennell, Portland, Me. 


Lasso Bitters Co., Chicago, III. Bites. 
3 Commerce Co., Richmesd. Beef, Iron, aud Wine 


Brooks Med. Co., Wm., Russellville, | Nervine: Ko-Ca-Ama.. 


Mitchell & Co. Providence, E Live 
Lyons Bitters Co., New Haven, Conn.. 
Carmeliter Bitters Co., N.Y 


Cook, Everett & Pennell, Port 
Burkstrom & Co., F. 
Schuster Co., Cleveland, Ohio......... 


American 5 , New Orleans, La. 
Bartel Chem. Cincinnati, Ohi 
Carssow Co., R. B., San Antoni 

Carter Med. Co., N. V.. 
Ponds Bitters Co, N Chi 


—Lͤ—— 


cago, III. 
Kapps Med. Co., Chicago, Ill — Kneipp’s Vegetable Bit- 
als Coy È „Kansas City, Mo.. Humbolt Stomach Bitters. 
Walker To Paducah, Wiser 1 Zig- 


Wilen 
Ingram, F. F., eee eps 
Walker Tonic Co. Paducah, K 
Koehler 


& Hinrichs, St. Paul, 


Benson Med. Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Old Veteran Bitters Co., si Veteran Kidney and Liver Bit- 


ei f & Co., A. P., Oklahoma City, Sulphur BUMS ros areais napi os 


Michelotti, V., Philadelphia, Pa... Ferro China Michelotti.......... 
Ros ez and & l whe 88 Phila- | Bitters 


Leer oe x ine Chea 
Kobolo M vi Con cl Chistes, 8 Ko 


7 
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Name of medicins. 


—— 02 1 2 vee chi 8 5 


Sloat Bros. EREE 


oston, Mass ‘| Rexall Beef, Iron, and Wine 
Polithania ine & Bitters Co., Kansas P Sitters. Celebrated Stomach 


City. Bit 
Cook, Everett & Pennell, Portland, Me. 


Parker Blake Co., New Orleans, La. . Johnsons Cherry Elixir 
Schuster Co., Cleveland. Ohio......... Schusters Bitters with Pepsin... 
oe 1 Louisville, | Kentucky Tonie Bitters 5 


Ferro China de Angelis 
Native Herb Bitters 
Sova Blackberry Tonic and 


WES Bons Drug Co., J., Fort 
—. ees 8 York City....... 
Provi R.I. 
Farmer's Drag! Drug a Lawrence 
J. 
y & Michaels Co., San Francisco, 


Harts & Bahnsen Co., Rock Island, 


Il. 

Heller & Co., E., New York City. 
Monticelli, N., ee en . 
American Drug 00. Port 


Excelsior Stomach Bitters 
Beef, Iron; and Wine 


Calabrese, Jos., 5 Pa. Ferro China Trionſo 
Tier & Co. ene 2 Colonibo Tonic Bitters 
Marks & Co., R., Mil Marks Kidney and Liver 
Benkert, Fred, 4 Benkert Bitters.. 
Lenz, O. F., Petersburg, Il... Bitters 
varian Rheinstein Stomach 

& Imp Laxative Bitters... 
Ricca, T, A., Pi Reffo China Ricca.. 
Norton, J. inet, Ma “| Host 

., Pit > 
Jayne & Son, Dr. D. De Pia Pa. Jayne’s Alterative .............. 
Lambach, Thos. F., New York, N. Y.. 


re Blood and Nerve 
Hey Drug Coy 8 Mrs 
iy a Mt. Sage Tonio ne Denver, 
288 R. . Haven, Conn 


E. S., New Tork C 
Hostetter Co., Pittsburgh, P: 


Royal Pepsin Stomach Bitters.. 


arre 
tanite City, III. German Stomach Bitters. 
2o cog Pond’s Ginger Brandy. 


teinhardt Bros. WOO, New York City. 8 
Star Bitters Co., Sacramento, Cal AOA 8. B.C. Ginger & Brandy Comp.. 
& Michaels Co., Can Francisco. Excelsior Stomach Bi Bftters. 


88 E Nervi 
Vito Wild Charty f e 
iner’s Angelica Tonic 


Sas an Aromatic Stomach Bit- 


ers. 
Iburn & Co., Baltimore, Ad. Milburn’s Cocktail Bitters 
is 1 Drug & Bitters Co., Pittsburgh, | Colburg Stomach Bitters . 


ry 
S 
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Pa. 
Blumauer, Frank, Drug Co., Portland, | Stomach Bitters 
Cauffman & Co., Emil, Philadelphia, | Cauffman’s Ginger Brandy 
Minneapolis Drug Co., Minneapolis, Richards Tonic Bitters 


B 8 


Treasury Decision 2222. 


REVISED LIST OF ALCOHOLIC MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS FOR THE SALE OF 
WHICH SPECIAL TAX IS REQUIRED. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 18. 
To collectors of internal revenue, revenue agents, and others: 

The accompanying list of alcoholic medicinal preparations which 
have been 8 by this office and held to be PMncufticiently medi- 
cated to render them unfit for use as a beverage is published for the 
information of all concerned. 


SSSBERES 8888888 & 


zaag 


Special tax will be mired for the sale of any of the preparations 
herein „ even tho h such sales are for medicinal use. The 


Man N of medicine, by 
ufacturer. Name 
volume. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 2 2 Munson & Co., St. Mi 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Louis, Mo... 
9 97 8 el, e 6. 28 : 
O'Donnel 3 O., Washington, D. G or eed © Co, Dousid, Roxbury, . Discovery... mg 
af ‘as. O. A Gz. Miller & Co., Frank 
ase Cal g Tonio Drug Co., Bas 82 — . — Chemical Co., Washing- 
E Mig. eo ae 2 at 7 1 85 ebenen at Store, =n 
ew Haven, Corn... . Ferro China 4 28.87 | Sherman & McConnell Drug Store, | Compound Mixture 55 
88 Stoppenbach, Milwaukee, 28 am Ps ees 
i Tor 2 38. 
sehloem er & Stoppenbach, Milwaukee, 28.98 e ä 2 
x 53 
American Liquor Mfg. Co., 23.05 Picon, G; imps...’ n 30.38 
New York City. 2 Bitters. 30. 93 
Chamberlain Med. Co., Des Moines, 29.18 Ta .. Didier’s Bitters A 40.03 
Iowa. itte, Jo Lowa. . Excelsior Stomach Bitters 
International Pharmacy Co., Chicago, 29.18 Sacramento, Cal... itters 1 22 25 
III. — Gana veh ino 2 Connellsville, Fa... ‘amaica Ginger ...... robe 
Hea $ is Supply 2 waukes, — a x aaa Type Ginger 
Ter & G9, Omaha, Nebr. ea el 2.40 Reed 88 5 na — ters. 41.17 

“ em. Co., Chicago, III ew City... Sto) 

‘er & Shreve, Jacksonville, Iii 2. oe ork City Gl Tone — Zo 
F 2 e de Ke e =e] a 
Mountatn lerb ed Co Tub Me. 30. fae = 

Birks 1 Co Ses Rock Cand . 75 —— 7 N. 5 i 12 7 
de Nane Pharmacai Co, "Des 2 2 e e sen 
Star Bitters Co., Sacramento, Cal. S. B. ©, Essence Peppermint...) 30.68 : ee ln jarkjon Beef and Malt Tonic 2.8 

Co., Chicago, III. ö ters. 30. 65 
Goodrich & J Hofs Vi 30.73 eke 4.31 
D 30:83 | Go Shee Pa., = ¢ thos 
4 WE Elixir 45.03 
212 | Guitier Compound... 22 
31.26 8 45. 23 
2180 pai rae 15.0 
31.71 | Xough Chem. oe 43. 4! 
31.80 & Co. i, York Uy. 4222 
at. SL Lee Bros, Nei erie Pe 80.304 
H 51.83 

32. 

a2. 52.20 

32.65 

32.78 

8315 33.17 
Carlist & Co., C. „New York City Ferro China Carlisi Bitters 33.22 
Monheimer & Co Chicago, Tit 5 33. 24 
Hollander Bros. Eig han „ Braddock, 33.32 

33. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
84. 
24. 
34. 
34. 
33. 
34. 
34. 
24. 
34. 
H. 
34. 
34. 
34 
35. 


named, 
liabilities of dealers for sales for medicinal use of any of the prepara- 
tions marked — — an asterisk © will, DIEETI be held to date from 
and after 3 1915. 
The of most of the pr ENEN heretofore given on the 
“lists, which have been published will be fow Included in 
this list, the ouy oe being: those the manufacturers of which 
th formulas to meet the requirements of this office 
or which are no lopger on the market. 
Special tax should not, therefore, be required for the sale for medicinal 
use of any alleged medicinal compound not on this list until, this office 
has been communicated with and specific instructions recei 


S 


Ohio. 
Minneapolis Drug Co., Minneapolis, | Richards Tonic Bitters 


Store, Sioux F: Kidniwell 
Harts & Balnsen Co. Rock Island, i III. Black Hawk Bit 
& Co., L. E. Čo, Book Island, I. aa 


SSS ESA 
E 
8 


ros., New ï 
West Drug Store, Grand Rapids, itich. Rock, Rye, Glycerine, and 
Rectanus Co., T., Louisville, x Rock, Rye, Glycerine, Wild 


The Poca h 3233 ene lass of 

‘ preceding not, owever, appl o e class 

Hurton, Barney, Granville, Pa........ Essence of Jamaica Ginger 
& Utica, N. Ferro China Ideal. rae 


compounds —— dy the term 
are suitable for and usually as beverages, 

It having been found in various instances that there are several 
preparations of the same name on the market, the names of the 
manufacturers of the tions examined by this office are here 
given, and it should understood that — the preparations as 
er ag by the manufacturer whose name is given are embraced 
n S 
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T tax will be required for the manufacture and sale of 
wine, and iron, unless it contains at least the percentages of beef 
iron given in the formula on page 1821 of the. nineteenth edition of 
the United States Dispensatory or is — 5 
to be unsuitable for use as a — — tax will also be 

narily 2010 


required for the sale of compounds under the name 
of rock, rye, and glycerin, and ginger brandy. 

Collectors and revenue agents should continue to secure and for- 
ward to this office samples of preparations which they have reason 
to believe are or may be used as a bevera at ae 

A number of the 1 — appearing on the previous list have 
been omitted from the present list, for the reason that the manufacture 

thereof has been discontinued. 


LISTS OF ALCOHOLIC MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Ale and Beef, Ale & Beef Co., Deyton; Ohio. 
* s Restorative Tonic, Faxon & Gallagher Drug Co,, Kansas City, 


yn Bitters, Ester E Rostekowski Chicago, III. 
4 American Elixir, Beggs Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. (Discon- 
nu 
Amer Picon, G. Picon (imported). 
Angostura Aromatic Tincture Bitters, E. R. Behlers, St. pois, Tnd” 
Arbaugh's Newport Bitters, Daniel Stewart Co., Indiana lis, 
‘Aroma Bitters, V. Gautier, 287 Hudson Street, New Lor 
Aromatic Bitters, Hani Bros., 2 Colo. 
Aromatic Stomach Bitters, The S. Holtzman Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
(Discontinued. ) 
Atwood's La Grippe Specific, Excelsior Medicine a Chicago, In. 
Angauer Bitters. gauer Bitters Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Angauer Kidney-Aid, Angauer Bitters Co. * ca 
Augustiner Health and Stomach Bitters, A, TAS — Milwaukee, 


18. 
eet Iron, and Wine, Crown Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Discon- 


Beef, Iron, and Wine, The Jarmush Co., Pa eg R. I. 
Beef, Iron, and Wine, Lion * Co., Dane. o. N. 45 
Beef, Wine, and Iron, Chas. C. Miller, Chica 
$ ren Wine, and Iron, Waudby, Son 28 Co., Binden Pa. (Discon- 
nuecl. 
Belvedere Stomach Bitters, Loe Drug Co., Baltimore, Md. 
* Bentroyato Blood Bitters and Alterative Tonic, Lyons Bitters Co., 
New Haven, Conn, 
Bismark Laxative Bitters, C. Lange & Co., Chicago, III. 
Bitter Wine, Struzynski Bros., Chicago, Iil. 
Bitter Wine, Aug. Burggraf, Johnstown, Pa. Us Ria Pr. 40 
Bitters, The Atlantic Vineyard & Wine Co., Phila Pa. 
Biackberry, Karles Medicine Co., Aber: deen, 8. Dak. 
Blackberry Cordial, International Extract Co., Philadel ROEN 
Blackberry Cordial} Trondequoit Wine Co., Rochest er, NY 
Blackberry Cordial, Strother Drug Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
5 and Ginger Cordial, Standard Chemical Co., Fort Smith, 


Black Hawk Bitters, Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Black Tonic, Albert 5 bot Tonis, Mo, ” 
* Bon Campo © Bitters, Dr.. A. Bt Paul, Minn. 
Bonekamp Bitters, J. S. Smith € 8 cher Go Wis. 
* Bonekam pas Maagen Bitters, Teuscher & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ti 


Ark 


* Bonus Elixir of B ee Wine, Bonus Dru ., Duquesne, Pa. 
5 Bitters, F. E. Mayhew & Co., Na K. Francisco „Cal. (Discon- 
ed. 


oe Flere pai aoe Cois Bacay A, 
radenberger’s Colocynthis, Stan: Chemical Coy Fort Smith. Ark. 
Brod’s Celery Pepsin Bitters, Jno. 5 — pe Co., Chica th 
N ein GSES 6 ys a 
rown's Aromatic Cordia ers, as. Leich 04, 
o a EET E yeas 
‘own's e Tonic, A Brown Co., Mob Ala. 
Buckeye dh 1a ‘Albert. Milwaukee, W = 
*Cardinal Stomach B Bitters P. J. Bowlin’ & Son, St. Paul, Minn, 
Cascara Roots, American Bitter Wine Co., Chicago, III. 
sCelebrated Baja California Damiana Bitters; Naber, Alfs & Brune, 
93 ra, Frank J. Maus, Kalam 
elery rs an azoo, MI 
Clarke's Rock Candy . — Colburn, Birks &. Co. Peoria, Til” 
ayton. & Russell's 8 Bitters, Adams & Co. — Bg 
841 ord’s Che Cure, 3 Chemical Co., Fort S 
Clifford’s Peruvian Elixir, Standard Chemical Co., Fort Smith, “Ar 
Cocktail Bitters, Milburn’ & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Columbo Elixir, Columbo Elixtr Co., Philadelphia Pa. 
Columbo Peptic Bitters, L. E. 5 Co., Cd Orleans, La. 
Columbo Tonic Bitters, Her & Co., aha, 
Cooper’s Nerve Tonic, Muller & Co., Balthier ita. 
Cordial Panna, The Cordial Panna S Ch Sadi Aces 
Cross Bitter Wine, Eugene Parisek C 
Damiana Gentian Bitters, Milburn & Cò., Bal —— te ud 
2 1 Bitters, Beggs Manufacturing Co., 1 —— m. (Discon- 
nu 
Bandy Bracer, Dandy Bracer Co., Philad eee Eit 
*Der Doktor, Schloemer & Stoppenbach waukee 
25 ee Stomach Bitters, E. C. De Witt & Co., ——— III. (Dis- 
continu: 


Dr. Bergelt's Magen Bitters, imported 

Dr. Bouvier’s Buchu Gin, Dr. Bouvier’s N AS ., Loulsville, Ky. 
Dr. Gray's Tonic Bitters, Central Botanical Co N.Y. 
Dr. Hoffman's Golden Bitters, E. Trandt, St, een 

Dr. Hopkins Union Stomach Bitters, S. Amid don, Hartford Conn. 


PAE en yoo go Stomach Bitters, ieaoo Drug Co. Minneap- 

olis, un. 

*Dr. Munro's Stomach Bitters, A. Du Chateau Ang 13 Bay. * 
Dr. Rattinger's Bitters, Rattinger’s 1 —— 

Dr. Sherman’s Peruvian Tonic and Sys . 

mea Dr. Theater a ern Sto h Tonic, Jno. Behrendt, successor 

re Ha s ma ‘onic, Jno. 

Dr. 2 — Hartwig, Gatton Vis. s r > 
Dr. Worme's Gesundheit Bitters, J. D. Heimsoth, oo Th. 
Dozier’s Apple Bitters, Bitter Apple Bitters Co., Hattiesburg, 
—.— 2 e, imported. 


oe Ca tr ag ig Elixir, imported. 
Elderberry Toni —— & Co, Chicago, ny 
Elixir of Bitter Wine, e Tonic Bitters Co., Chicago, III. 
Elixir of Bitter Wine, V. —— — De 
Eureka Stomach Bitters, Iowa "Drug Des Moines, Iowa. 


Excelsior Bitters, Des Moines Co., Des (pig Towa. 
E. Z. Laxative Bitters, Carmeliter Bitters Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fabiant’s Marsala C! Chinato, Fablani's Pharmac Philadelphia, Pa. 
Famous Wiener Bitters, Foxman Bros., Rock sland 
r= on's Beef, Iron and Wine; Faxon, Williams 4 ae Buffalo, 
Fernet-Carlist Fernet Bitters, C. Carlist Co., New York City. 
Ferri Rheumatic Cure Luts Ferri, Butte, Mon 
Ferro-China Basca » Basilen & | & Calandra’ New York City. 
Ferro-China Bernagozzi, New York City. 
Ferro-China Bislet, (Feliee Bissler rted. 
Nl Carey ee orio Blotto, ork City. 
Fer hina Carlisi Tonic Bitters, C. Carlisi Co., New York City. 
Ferro-China-Columbia, Columbia Distilling 77185 Albany, N. Y. 
Ferro-China-Derna, G. Matalone, Chicago, III. 
Ferro-China-Salus, Italo-American Liquor Mts. Co., New York. 
Ferro-China.Trionto, Basilea & ~ poe New York ‘city. 
Ferro-China 1 ores 
Ferro-Quina Bitters, ossi, San Francisco, Cal. 
Fine Old Bitter Wine, 1 stranynsi 3 Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
F. Miller & Co.'s Stomach 
Whe Henry Ginger Compound, Reed, Robb & Breiding, Wheeling, 
Gastrophan, Edward Rimsa, Chica 
ange eg Bohemian Malted Bitter Wine Tonic, Edward Rimsa, Chl- 


ea 
Tenne Herb and Root Bitters, Schloemer & Stoppenbach, Mil- 


waukee, 
on Herb, Root and Fruit Tonte Bitters, Dr. F. G. Nordman, 
cago 
—— Stomach Bitters, Geo. Koenen Granite City, III. 
pen Stomach Bitters, Wm. Torge, Waukesha, Wis. 
> r Tonic, Loewy Drug Co., 88 Md. 
am's Brand Orange itters, Chas. Jac: uin, New York City. 
—— Chill Tonic, M. V. Green, Selma, G 
Gross Bros. Blood and Liver Tonic, Grogs Bros., Illinois. 
Harrison’s Quinine Tonic, I. X. L. Chemical Co., Chicago, III. 
Health Bitters, H. Bitzegeto, Chicago, III. 
Herb Bitters, Otto F. Lenzt, Petersburg, III. 
Heublein’s Calisaya Bitters, G. F. Heu ein & Bro, New York City. 
*Holtzermann’s Bitters, Ahrendt & Sons Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Hop Bitters, Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
*Horke Vino, H. Obernauer & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Horke Vino Bitter Wine, Michael Bosak, Scranton, Pa. 
a pe Stomach Bitters, M. Koenigsberger, Kansas City, Mo. 
I. X. L. Bitters, I. X. L. Chemical 5 Chicago, III. 
Jack Pot Laxative Bitter ‘Tonic. J. B. Scheuer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jaffe’s Intrinsic Tonic, Jaffe Wine Boe Sacramento, Caf. (Discon- 


tinued.) 
*Jamaica Ginger, Yough Chemical Co., 8 Pa. P 
Jamaica Type Ginger Drops Compound, V . Gautier & Co., New York 


cn ensen's Celebrated Kidney and Liver Bitters, Hans Jensen Co., 
cago, 
Tones 8 Bitters, Natchez Drug Co., Natchez, Miss. 
June-Kola, Beggs Manufacturin Rot Chicago, III. e 
Juniper Kidney Cure, Juniper dney Cure Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 
*Kapuziner Kloster Bitters Union olesale Liquor Co., chi cago, as 
aay aS ean Stomach Bitters, Karle German Bitters Co., A 
een. | 
Karlsbader Stomach Bitters, Jos. Landshut, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Dis- 
. ) 
tarno, Katarno Co., New York City. 
Ternel Stomach Bitters, Meyor Moa Drug Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
Koehler’s Stomach Hag ross oehler Bitters Co., New York City. 
Kennedy’s Bast India Bitters, Iler & Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
Kidniwell, Brown Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Ko-Ca- Ama, The Wm. Brooks Medicine Co., Russellville. Ark. 
Kola and Ce Bitters, Milburn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Kreuzberger’s tomach Bitters, H. H. Shufeldt, Peoria, III. 
Krummel's 2 — Det hs Mey 2 — Krommel, New York City, 
Kudros, AM Hellmann uis, 
Laxa Bark Tonic, Watcher Co., Matchen, Miss. 
Lee's 5 Stomach. Bitters, Lee's Anti-Trust Medicine Co., 


Jo 
Fete 8 Stomach Bitters, Struzynski Bros., Chicago, III. 
Liverine, T. S. Mitchell Co., Providence R. I. 
yna Stomach Bitters, Chas. M. Lutz, Reading, Pa. 
ons bot ye Bitters, Lyons Bitters Co., € tago, III. 
Magad ters, H. J. Rose & Co., Tacoma. pee 


Marks’ Famous Stomach Bitters, R. Marks, Milwaukee. “Wis. 

*Marvelous Sweeping: Mod Model Wine Tonic, Marvelous Sweeping Model 
3 ch Bitters, 1 & Co., Omaha, Neb 

Mexica ma er o., Oma ebr. 

Milburn’s mN & Celery Bitters, Milburn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Miod 19 Win Bitters, Pure Ko Eo a = New TEA 

OS., ca 
aati Joo P —.— 's Remedy, Remedy Sales” Corporation, Charlotte, 


N. C. 

5 ty eer for Kidney Troubles and Blood Poisoning, Dr. J. T. 
um , Bow reen, 
Neuropin, J. Be Scheuer Cox, Chica 


1 he, Bi tenet i . ir, ener e , New Orleans. 

ovak's ma Nova Chicas 25 

Hare's Bi O'Hare Bitters Co., Pi Pa. Discontinued 
90 Liver Tonic, or B. Scene Co. Chicago, III. 


Our Gin dy, Rex 1 III. 
. Stomach. Bitters, Lee's An titra eure Weticine ie Joplin, Mo. 
Pale Orange Bitters, 


Barker Bitters, Louisiana 3 — 5, New Orleans, La. 
8 5 
e * utter & Co., New York City. 


S 
Peptonic Stomach Bitters, Ross, —.— & Co., Chleago and New 


Peruvian Bitters, Reed, Robb 8 Wheeling, W. Va. 
Peter Paul Stomach Bitters, Paul P. ee tig Mich. 
ree a s Bitter Wine Cordial, L. E. ee SS w Orleans, La. 
Pilsener Bitter Wine, Prenstat Bitters Co., West, "Ten 
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Pioneer Ginger Bitters, Dr. Koehler Medicine Co., 


Appleton, Wis. 
Pond's ingee Brandy, Pond's Bitters Co., Chicago, III. 
Pond's and Rye, Pond's Bitters Co., Chicago, III. - 
Puroia Stomach Bitters, Blumauer-Frank Drug Co., Portland, Oreg. 
Quinguina Dubonnet, imported, s 
„Red Jacket Bitters, Monheimer & Co., Chicago, III. 
Rex Elixir of Bitter Wine, Rex Bitters Co., Chicago, IIL à 
Rex Ginger and Brandy Tonic, Rex Bitters Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rex Ginger, Rex Bitters Co., Chicago III. 
Rex Hoarhound Tonic, Rex Bitters Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rheinstrom’s Stomach Bitters, Rheinstrom Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
8 Celebrated Tonic Bitters, Minneapolis Drug Co., Minne- 
apdlis, n. 
Rileys Kidney Cure, Jas. S. N ne, N. 


C. 
Rimsovo Malto-Sove Vino Chino, imsa, Chicago, III. 


Rockandy Cough Cure, $ 
Rosolio, The Cordial Panna Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Royal Pepsin Tonic, L. & A. Scharff, St. Louis 


Mo. 
Royal Pepsin Stomach Bitters, L. & A. Scharff, St. Louis, Mo. 
S. B, C. Essence of Peppermint, Star Bitters Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
S. B. C. Extract of Jamaica Ginger, Star Bitters Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
S. B. C. Ginger and Brandy Compound, Star Bitters Co., Sacramento, 


Cal. 
S. B. C. Wild Cherry Tonic, Star Bitters Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
6 Stomach Bitters, Salutaris Reenforce Tonic Medicine Co., 
cago, III. 
Sanitas Stomach Bitters, Sanitas Tonic Medicine Co., Chicago, III. 
Sarasina Stomach Bitters, Wm. Blech, New York City. 
St. Rafael Quinguina, imported, Scheetz. 
Pe or aaa Bitter Cordial, Percy R. Hentz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nued. 
Schier’s Famous Bitters, Wendelin Schier, Alexandria 
Schmit’s Celebrated Strengthening Bitters, Schmit 
Evansville, Ind, 
Schroeder's German Bitters, Milburn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schuster’s Bitters with Pepsin, The Schuster Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Simons's Aromatic Stomach Bitters, Samuel B. Schein, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sirena Tonic, Sirena 8 New York City. 
Smart Weed, Francis Cropper Co., icago, III. 
Smith’s Bitters, Van Natta Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Smith’s Vitalizing Bitters, Ben Smith, Scranton, Pa. 
* Smyrna Bitters, Smyrna Bitters Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Stinkonig’s Stomach Bitters, Adam Steinkonig, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Stomach Bitters, Imported by J. G. & J. Boker, New York City. 
Strauss Exhilarator, Wm. H. Strauss, Reading, Pa. 
Sure Thing Tonic, Furst Bros., Cincinnati, Ohlo. 
Tatra, B. Zeman, Chicago, III. 
Tokay Quinine Iron Wine, Burger & Erdeky, Chicago, III. 
Tolu Rock and Rye. 
Tolu Rock Candy Cordial, Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
True's Magnetic Cordial, Standard Chemical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 
U-Go, Fritz T. Schmidt & Sons, Davenport, Iowa. 
x wads Josh’s Dyspepsia Cure, Dr. Worthington’s Drug Co., Birming- 
am, Ala. è 
Mia pony! fos Boonekamp Maag Bitters, imported by Luyties Bros., 
New York City. 


(Discon- 
Ind. 


uis, Mo. 


ty. 

Rew Orleans, La. 

i & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wine of Pomelo, with beef and iron, Irondequoit Wine Co., Rochester, 


N Y; 
Wine Zdrowia, American Bitter Wine Co., Chicago, III. 
Woodbury Brand Bitters, Steinhart Bros. & Co., ‘New York City. 
Zeman's Medicinal Bitter Wine, B. Zeman, Chicago, III. 
Zien Stomach Bitters, Zien Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ziz-Zag, Walker's Tonic Co., Paducah, Ky. 
H. OSBORN, 


w. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


TREASURY DECISION 2322. 


MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS FOR THE SALE OF WHICH SPECIAL TAX 18s 
REQUIRED. 7 
List of 8 to be added to those appearing in Treasury Decl- 
sion 2222, of June 25, 1915, for the sale of which special tax is re- 
quired, and removal of the names of two preparations from such list. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1916. 
The following alcoholic medicinal preparations are added to the list 
set forth in sury Decision 2222, of June 25, 1915: 
Buhrers Bitters, Weideman-Fries Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cossack Stomach Bitters, D. Vandewart & Son, New York, N. Y. 
Kil-A-Kol, Pond's Bitters Co., ong ni. 
ei Kidney and Liver Bitters, Lobin Distilling Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 
Pater Emanuel's Herb Wine, the Ambrose Co., Brid rt, Conn, 
Root Plant Medicinal Gin, Lobin Distilling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Serravallo's Tonic, J. Serravallo’s Pharmacy, Trieste, Austria. 
Vermouth Stomach Bitters, Lobin Distilling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Epecial tax will be required. for the aslo ot auch ti 
pecial tax w requ! ‘or the e of su reparations, even 
uae no Haya are 2 3 ma Tm liabilit — dealers for 
sales for m al use o e preparations above mentioned will, how- 
ever, be held to date from and after June 1, 1916. aa 
For the following-named preparations the manufacturers have sub- 
mitted amended formulas for the compounding thereof, and such prep- 
arations as now produced conform to the standard adopted by this 
office. Accordingly, special-tax liability is not incurred on account of 
the sale of the same solely in good faith for medicinal purposes, 
Mrs. Joe. Person's Remedy, Remedy Sales Corporation, Charlotte, 


ea 
Niggemann’s Black Tonic Blood Purifier, Albert Niggemann, St. 
„Louis, Mo. N 


d 
Pharmaca! Co., 


Commercial Stree 


Fra ate Sal to — pre sates set below, tyje ERAN thereof 
nued, According! 
= 55 8 y the names af such preparations are 
American Eiixir, Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
Aromatic Stomach Bitters, The S. Holtzman Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Beef, Iron, and Wine, Crown Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


urggraf, Johnstown, Pa. 
Mayhew & Co., San Francisco, Cal, 


nufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
De Witt’s Stomach Bitters, E. C. de Witt & Co., C icago, n. 


Jaffe’s Intrinsic Tonic, Jaffe Wine Co., Sacramento, 
June-Kola, Beggs Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III.“ 
Karlsbader Stomach Bitters, Jos. Landshut, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
O’Hare's Bitters, O'Hare Bitters Co., 8 Pa. 
Scheetz Bitter Cordial, Percy R. Hentz. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Walther Peptonized Port, Walther-Robertson Drug Co., 


burgh, Pa. 
David A, GATES, 
Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Pitts- 


Treasury DECISION 2339. 
ALCOHOLIC MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 
Preparations to be added to list of alcoholic medicinal preparations 
appearing in T. D. 2222, for the sale of which special tax is required. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1916. 
To collectors of internal revenue, revenue agents, and others concerned: 
The following-named 3 have been found upon examination 
to be insufficiently medicated to be unsuitable for use as beverages. 
Accordingly the same are classed as compound liquors and special-tax 
liability as liđuor dealer is incurred on account of the sale thereof: 
Best Bitters, A. J, Lukwinski, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Carmeliter Bitters—Dark—Elixir of Life, Burhenne & Dorn, 347 


Hamburg Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Laxative, Burhenne & Dorn, 347 Hamburg 


Carmeliter Bitters B- 
Avenue, 8 N. T. 

Carmeliter Bitters—Light—Tonic and Appetizer, Burhenne & Dorn, 
847 Hamburg Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carmeliter Ginger Brandy, Burhenne & Dorn, 347 Hamburg Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ferro—China—Florentino, Commercial Wine & Bottling Co., 182 
t, Boston, ass. 
The liability of dealers for sales of the above preparations for medic- 
inal use will be held to date from and after July 1, a a à 

P. AvID A, GATES, 


Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


TREASURY DECISION 2333. 
MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS—ADDITIONAL LIST REQUIRING SPECIAL TAX. 
rations to be added to list of alcoholic medicinal preparations 
5 in Treasury Decision 2222 of June 25, 1915, for the sale 
* which special tax is required. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
„ Washington, D. C., May 12, 1916. 
To collectors of internal revenue, revenue agents, and athers concerned: 
The following-named kepara nons have been found upon examination 
to be insufficiently — — ed to be unsuitable for use as beverages. 
Accordingly the same are classed as compound liquors and _ special-tax 
liability as liquor dealer is incurred on account of the sale thereof: 
Beimer’s Walnut Beverage, Winona Liquor Co, (Ing.). Winona, Minn. 
Beimer's Walnut Bitters, Winona Liquor Co. Cae) bed rer Bae 
Franz Urban Boonekamp of Maag Bitters, iliam Straube, 1497 
Twenty-fourth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Himmalia Tonic, C. O. F. Burkstrom & Co., eee III. 
Kobolo Tonic Stomach Bitters, Kobolo Medicine Co., R. D. Weisskopt 
& Co., proprietors, 1714 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
The liability of dealers for sales of the above 1 for 
medicinal use will be held to date from and after July 1, 1916. 
Davin A. GATES, 
Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


AVERAGE ALCOHOLIC CONTENT OF BEER AND WINE. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 1, 1917. 
Hon. Jacos E. MEEKER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. MEEKER: Pursuant to a call made on this office by 
your secretary, there is inclosed herewith a list of beverages and the 
respective quantities of alcohol contained in each. 

rusting that this is the desired information and that it may be of 
assistance to you, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, W. H. OSBORN, Commissioner. 


I trust that the information given may be of assistance to the 
reader. 
Average per cent of alcohol, by volume, in alcoholic beverages. 

Per cent 
of alcohol, 
by volume. 

Malt and corn beer. 
Malt and rice beer 


Baden (German wine) 
Franken (Franconia-Germ: 


Alsace (dry red wine 
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4531 


SS ae EA 3 — — Fer cent. 
f * 35 of alcohol, 

Herden by volume. 

Mosel and Saar (German wine 2 9, 28 
Hessian Rhine (German wine 9. 35 


Baden 1515 red wine) 
alley (German wine) 
Rhein and Main 
Dry red wine 
Rhein Valle 
Hessian (Odenwald) 
Hesslan (Bergstrasse) 
Ohlo dry red wine 
Palatinate (German wine) 
Missouri ore white wine 
Hessian Rhine (red) 
Northern Italian (White 


California dry File southern French type) 22 
California dry (white (Rhein type) _--.----------_--......--- 
Virginia dry . 2 11. 65 
ß . 11. 65 
Rhein and Main (dry red) (German . 66 
Dry white (French) (American roots 1 


Abr Valley ey, red) (German 11, 94 

French (dry white) 11, 95 

Southern Italian (red) ~~~ . 95 

Spar ling N G BONER) IRES S ALN - 2 
a swee cham e type) 

Nor h Carolina Lee ype) 04 


Ohio ay 8 eee 

auen (. ce 

California dry (white) (sauterne type) 

California e seen type 

California (Burgundy type) 

New Jersey dry tee } 
red 


8 San (on 
Sparklin: ry champagne 
French champagne Tess aa 
American sparkling (champa. 
ET Lh he PERE SEES SP a NN ES ie ey TS 
Central Italian (white) 


Obio (port type) -----.--- 

Mareale Ceti rs | eae RSE 

Mala (i A ME TAREE ASSR 

New York (sweet eatawb a 

eee ERO EA 

Sherry (consul, United States import 1 

Sh NE BT EES RS SE CL E <.. 13. 45 to 
California (angelica) 20.1 
Sherry (Spanis ee — 20. 30 
Portuguese (consul, United States import) port. 20. 81 
Portuguese (König) rt 


California (sherry type) N ae RE: 22.14 
American whisky (blends—cheap) 40. 
5 FFT 43. 81 
cotch w. —: — ROS 48. 00 
a tt a eA eS SL es 45. 00 
Rum, blended (about) -.... 45. 00 
American piles (blends—; 45. 00 
Brandy—Martell’s 3 Star 46. 00 
Gin’ (Standand) =~ 22S 48. 00 
Rum (bottled in bond) 50. 00 
American whisky (bottled in bond) 50. 00 
Absinthe (import samples, 1908 to 1909) 53. 07 


DISTILLERY BONDING, WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS, ETC, 


The following from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may be of interest to those who would know of the methods of 
bonding distillers, Government handling of their goods, and the 
use of warehouse receipts as collateral in the business and 
banking world: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 14, 1917. 


Hon. Jacon E. MEERER, 
House of Representatives. 


My DEAR MR. MENKER: Replying to your several inquiries regardin 
bonded whiskies, you are informed: ` ed 
1. That all whisky when produced must be gauged and at once de- 
posited in the distillery bonded warehouse and must be covered by an 
annual or monthly warehousing bond to be given by the distiller, and 
conditioned for the payment of the tax on such spirits before removal 
from the warehouse and within eight years from the date of deposit. 

2. The tax on such spirits is to be paid by stamp by the distiller, to 
be affixed to each package of spirits withdrawn by Aime A 

3. This tax is to be paid before removal of the spirits and within 
eight years, as above stated. 

4. That distillery warehouses are under the control of the collector 
ot the district (3271 R. S.) and in the joint custody of the store 
and proprietor thereof. (Sec. 3274 R. 8.) 5 8 

5. Every distiller, before commencing business, and on the Ist da 
of May of each succeeding year, is required to give a bond condition 
for the faithful compliance with all ne of law relating to the 
duties and business of distillers (sec. 3260 R. S.). This bond is in ad- 
dition to the warehousing bonds referred to in paragraph 1. 

6. Distillers’ bonds may be signed either by individual sureties or by 
surety companies, and bonds so signed may be accepted by the collector 
of 5 ier z 

7. Ordinarily warehouse receipts for bonded spirits are issu 
8 a 8 r — whieh 9 8 e spirits are —— 

ser. numbers, number of wine an roo: 0! arehouse 
which stored and date when deposited in Warehouse: SAWN a 


As shown by the inclosed circular (Dept. No. 19) of April 27, 1909, 
no provision is made in the revenue law respecting warehouse receipts 
or certificates for bonded spirits. No 1 therefore, have been 
provided respecting .the issuing, registering, or canceling such receipts 
and I am unable to furnish any information on these points, except 
that, as understood by this office, these warehouse receipts or certifi- 
cates are quite extensively used by distillers as collateral in obtaining 
loans from banks or from other sources. 

fully, „ W, H. OSBORN, Commissioner. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS OR CERTIFICATES FOR BONDED SPIRITS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUR, 
Washington, April 27, 1909, 
To collectors of internal revenue and others concerned: 

The attention of this office has recently been called to certain so-called 
warehouse certificates for bonded whisky issued by companies not the 
distillers or warehousemen, and ef 80 g to be issued subject to the 
laws of the State and of the United States, and also purporting to be 
countersigned or verified by United States gaugers. ; 

As no provision is made in the internal-reyenue laws respecting ware- 
house receipts or certificates for bonded spirits, the signing ‘of such 
receipts or certificates by Pen or the use of their names in connec- 
tion therewith, is not only wholly unwarranted, but is calculated to 
deceive the purchaser of such bonded spirits. Collectors will therefore 
at once notify ga s in their respective districts that in no instance 
a warehouse receipts or certificates, however issued, to be signed by 

em. 

Gaugers and other internal-revenue officers are again reminded that 
no document or paper should be signed by them, in their official one 
city, except such as are prescribed or authorized by law or by regula- 
tion of this office. 

Rost, WILLIAMS, Jr. 
Acting Commissioner. 
Approved: 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
, WINES. 

«I submit herewith a letter, with statements attached, from 
Dr. George C. Hussman, pomologist, in charge of Agricultural In- 
vestigations, United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 

In addition to this letter and information, I insert a line 
taken from the Department of Commerce, which gives the total 
capitalization of the manufacturers of vinous liquors— 
$31,516,000. 

The reader will readily understand the impossibility of giving 
the total valuations of the holdings of the different industries 
the capitalization of which is set out in this study. And, in ad- 
dition, the reader will understand that to obtain the data as to 
the value of all affiliated industries, trades, and professions con- 
nected with or affected by the prohibition of the manufacture of 
beers, wines, or liquors is a task too stupendous for even the 
Government statisticians to undertake. 

I would suggest that the reader prepare his own list of those 
who would be affected in some form or other by this ruthless 
destruction of the property and the rights of our citizens. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1917. 


Hon. Jacos E. MEEKER, - 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. MEEKER: Inclosed please find question sheet left here to- 
day by messe from your office, and replies to those questions reia- 
tive to which the work of this office pertains. 

I am also inclosing carbon copy of a table showing ‘“Acreages and 
yalue of grapes us for raisin, table-grape, wine, and unfermented 
gra 1 1 purposes,” which I thought might interest you. 

Hin let me know if at any time I can be of further service. 


1 ours, 
ee Gero. C. HUSMANN, 
Pomologist in Charge of Viticultural Investigations. 


Acreage of grapes, 530,000 acres. 
Acreage of wine grapes, 275,000 acres. 
Where grown, in 46 States of United States. 

Number of 888 2,750,000,000, 

Vintage, 1,750,000,000 pounds. 

Value, $40,000,000. i 
Percentage of crop used in wine industry, 70 per cent, 
Amount of exports, $500,000; rasins 7,500,000 pounds, 
Exported to European and South American countries, 


ACREAGES AND VALUE OF GRAPES USED FOR RAISINS, TABLE GRAPES, WINE, 
AND UNFERMENTED GRAPE-JUICE PURPOSES. 


Taking as a basis the last census figures of total acreages planted 
to vines, 283,914,000 vines bearing and . all of which 
should now be in full bearing and should produce 3.330, 380,00 pounds, 
produced in 1910 in round numbers 2,570,970,000 panas. These 
should now be in full bearing and should produce 3,339,380,000 pounds. 


The bearing acreage in raisin grapes is 109, 000 
The bearing acreage in table grapes is. 50, 000 

The bearing acreage in wine and unfermented grape-juice 
grapes is__.--__---.—--...- Deak en ee SO Ue 261, 000 
. dd :.. SR EE eS 420, 000 


— 
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VALUE OF ANNUAL PRODUCT. 


Value of raisins grown at present iss 810. 000, 000. 
Value of wine and unfermented grape juice 18 25, 415, 000 
Value of table grapes is 6, 073, 200 
ATumUWMln = ⁰˙ . ] Ü ͥU!l etheldce R lly MES BOOS 

These figures are obtained by multiplying the number of pounds 
grown of the different kinds of pes by what is thought to be the 


average price paid the grower for such grapes. There are not any 


es published on unfermented juice. è are estimated and 
ven with the grapes used for wine p ses. 
As regards sweet wines, the great bulk of them are made in Cali- 


fornia, where until last year the annual output of recent 2 has been 
from sixteen to nineteen million gallons. he counties which these 
are principally made are Fresno, San Joaquin, Merced, Kern, Sacra- 
mento, Placer, Yolo, Los Angeles, and San Bernardino Counties. 
wines are not only made where the sweet and sparkling wines 
are, but are the wines produced in such other of the country 
producing wines that do.not make sweet and sparkling wines. 
— 1915, which was an exceedingly poor year so far as grape 
crop is concecned, the following figures are about what the average 
— 1 total wine production Fils includes the unfermented gra’ 


ce) in the Unit States has been since 1910, as given im trade 
papers: 

Gallons. 

500, 000 

250, 000 


45, 500, 000 


It is our 8 however, that had even the most conservative flgures 
been taken it would increase the entire output from 20 tq 30 per cent. 

Of the figures given, 275,000 acres in are credited to Cali- 
fornia. Of these, there are 180,000 acres devoted to wine grapes; 109,- 
000 acres to raisin grapes; and 86,000 acres to table grapes. The in- 
come from grapes in that State is estimated at over $25,000,000. There 
is no adequate basis for estimates of the production by States and 
counties in this country of dry wines, champagnes, cordials, and com- 
verti Furthermore, prohibition measures passed by some of the 

tates in recent years have changed thelr complexion so they should 
hardly be rated as formerly. 

Under wine production of this country are implied all wines—dry, 
sweet, and ing. 

The great bulk of the sweet and sparkling wine output is confined 
to but very few States and localities, New York State produces the 
great bulk of the sparkling wines (not carbonated) made in this coun- 
try, and most of them are made in the Keuka Lake district, although 
some establishments are also to be found in other distri as the 
Hudson district; in Ohio on the Lake Erie Islands, and in Erie and 
Cuyahoga Counties. In New Jersey in the Egg Harbor district; and in 
Virginia, at Norfoik limited quantites are made. In California there 
are three sparkling-wine establishments of importance—the Paul Masson 
Oe, at — SONS 5 the Italian-Swiss Colony, at Asti; and Korbel Bros., 
at Guernsville. 

Under sparkling wines are not included artificially charged wines. 


BREWERIES, 


The Secretary of the Department of Commerce reports that 
the total capitalization of the manufacturers of malt liquors is 
$792,914,000.. This refers only to the capitalization. It does 
not set out the value of the holdings of the brewing industries 
in the way of real estate, machinery, and general. equipment, 
nor does it cover the value of leaseholds, outstanding contracts 
for materials,-and for labor. I have not as yet been able to 
obtain these figures. Even the beginning of an attempt to tabu- 
late such appalls one with the stupendous sums involved. 

BREWER’S GRAINS: 


Dr. A. E. Taylor, of the Department of Agriculture, in dis- 
cussing brewer’s grains, says: 

Brewer's pa * ©* © When a unit of barley is converted inte 
malt and e malt converted into beer, the dried residue, includin. 

rains and sprouts, corresponds to about 30 per cent of the weight o 
fhe barley, and contains about 85. per cent of protein. 

Between 270,000 and 300,000 tons are employed annually. 

As a protein concentrate in ordinary good ry practice 3 parts of 
such protein will yield 1 part of casein. 

Brewer’s grains are as good but no better than mill feed, cotton- 
seed meal, or other dairy feed, protein for protein. 

Distiller’s grains yield about the same 
because they contain all of the protein; have the same value as 
grain for beef cattle, protein for protein. e total amount is some- 
what smaller than figures given for brewer's grains, 

Exports. © A o the malsters, somewhere between 
seven and ten million bushels, the United Kingdom being the largest 


individual buyer. 

Substitutes. * © © Mill feed, cottonseed meal, peanut meal, 
soy bean, velvet-bean meal are all successful dairy feeds, and properly 
used 1 the same result, protein for protein. 

Milk. * > è Neither brewer's grains nor any other feed can in- 
crease milk production beyond their teim content. The malt sprouts 
share with green roughage a 
This can be replaced by — 3. or 

Is it an economical a, eed? 
feeds are sold on @ basis 
su 


* * Practically all of th 
rac r 
protein content, and price ie queatiow ef 

ly transportation ete. 
istiner’s dried grains are sold to feed manufacturers who prepare 
mixed feeds. 
MATERIALS USED, 


The following from the Department of Agriculture will be 
of special interest in view of the fact that the head of the agri- 
cultural educational work of the State of Kansas gave out the 


but are more valuable, 


stimulation of milk production. 


statement some two months ago that 620,000,000 bushels were 
consumed in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages 

that some of the leading “ educators,” “economists,” “ re- 
‘ormers,” and uplifters” pieked up this statement and heralded 
it abroad in their efforts to stampede the country into the in- 
dorsement of prohibition, 4) 
The reader can draw his own conclusions as to such practices, 


Materials used to make alcoholic liquors in the United States during the 
à fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 


IU. S. Internal Revenue figures.] 


Material. 


Malt (expressed in terms ot barley)... bushels ..| 52,430,973 
Corn do. 13, 573, 521 


e 
part ment o ture, from unpu recor 
ofthe yem oa Nebo of Internal Revenue. . 
*Ineludes ceralines and gi $ 
Included, if any, in “other materials.“ 
Rice, reported as 141,249,292 pounds. Estimated roughly as 2,354,000 bushels. 


for fermented liquors were compiled by the Bureau of 


For beverages about 95,000,000 bushels, or 
distilled spirits, went into industrial alcohol. 
In addition to the statement from Dr. Taylor I wish to add 
a telegram from Mr. W. E. Skinner, secretary National Dairy 
Council, addressed to Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and also a quotation from Henry M. Morrison’s 
Standards and Tables, 1915 edition, which is self-explanatory s 
{Copy of telegram. ] 


over one-half of grain that went into 


Mar 10, 1917. 
Hon. Davin F. HOUSTON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

We are petitioned to take an active interest in the matter now up 
for consideration on the closing of distilleries and breweries and the 
effect Ne on the ee ood supply. We are for the suppression . 
of alcoholic liquor man ture as a food-conservation measure without 
reservation if some other method can be bro 
the supply of feed—namely, brewers’ and dis 

its—necessary not only to hold our milk supply present figures 
it, and we are sure our national chemists can meet the 
— but until such time as this can be accomplished we trust that the 
supply of feed, which is now abnormally expensive, be not jeopardized 
in quantity or quality. The actual feeding value of these feeds is proven 
to To relatively two and one-half times bigher than any whole-grain 
feeds on the market, We urge your most serious consideration of this 


matter. 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 
W. E. SKINNER, Secretary, 
Average Holstein cow, 1,800. pounds. f 
{Henry & Morrison’s Standards and Tables, 1915 edition.) 


A eee —ũ2Q— 2 


5.54 
7.11 cost at $50 ton. . . $0.20 


6.37 
O48) 5.54 
1. 72 | 20,95—cost at 860 ton. . 0.75 


In reali 


W. 
10 poun 
cents daily. 


Total loss by feeding 
Loss with herd of 10 cows $1,500 per year. 


corn, in 
(value) 
corn 55 to 
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Average Holstein cow, 1209 pounds, 
Henry & Morrison’; Standards and Tables 


satire where brewers’ grains ara no: sea 
26 pounds si! 


12 ed hay 
49. unds barley... 


Wasted s pounds grain A6 Ls . 50 


PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

I insert here a letter, with statement attached, from the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

It will be noted that the commissioner reports only the num- 
ber of persons engaged directly in the manufacture and sale of 
these products. He does not give the numbers of persons em- 
0 in the allied and dependent trades and industries, such 
as glass blowers, coopers, carpenters, manufacturers of brewery 
machinery and ‘ice-making machinery, automobile and wagon 
manufacturers, miners, teamsters, printers, advertising con- 
cerns, real estate companies, bonding companies, malting com- 
panies, hop growers, and transportation companies. Nor does 
he nor can he list the enormous number of retail merchants 
who sell food, fuel, clothing, and all supplies to the men and 
women engaged in these varied industries: 


Untrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
Washington, June 9, t917. 
Hon. Jacon E. MEEKER, M. 


United States House of 8 Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Mrs. Redmon, Secretary) 

My Dran ConGressMAN: In response to a verbal request from in 
secretary, Mrs. on, this morning, L am sending you herewi 
. taken from the census, showing the number of persons 
engaged in the eee of distilled, malt, and vinous liquors, also 
the number of saloon keepers and bartenders, as shown from the oc- 
cupation statistics of the census. 

n regard to wages in the brewing industry, I am — tote the galley 
proofs of our report on union wages and hours of labor for so far 
as prame workmen are concerned., We have no wages peN Es 7 — 


ers in distilleries nor in the production of wine. 
Sincerely, yours, 
ETHELBERT STEW. 
— Acting © Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 


i Memorandum. 

The number of 8 Last ane in the manufacture of liquors in the 
United States in 1909, r to the Thirteenth Census, Manufac- 
tures, General rt and Analysis, Volume a pages 532- 

Distilled: Total, 8,328 persons, . 130 wage earners, 

Malt: Total, 1 5 persons, including 4738 wage carers earners, 

Vinous: Total, 2,726 persons, including 2,454 wage 

5 10 years of age and over tne ie in e of 7 — 

herera ga in 1910, according a the Thirteenth Census, Occupation 
Btctisticn, lume IV, pages 354-356 


69, 696 
Distilleries ___—___ 11, 076 
Other liquor and beverage Tee PAR E ES 20, 983 


Volume IV, above quoted, pa 32, shows the number of bar 
tenders: in the United States 23 101.237 and saloon keepers 68,215. 


REVENUE. 

The attached letter from the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue gives the grand total of internal-revenue receipts from 
September 1, 1862, to June 30, 1916, inelusive. This amount is 
$6,434,327,214.07. The appended letter of June 11, 1917, from 
the Chief of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, sets out the sums received on imported 
liquors, beers, and wines from 1866 to 1916, inclusive. The 
grand total is $491,713,936. 

For the first 11 months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, internal-revenue receipts have amounted to 
I was unable to obtain the figures on the imports for the past 
year. However, adding togethér the sums already in hand by 
the Government, we find the grand total, excluding the import 
duties for the fiscal year just closed, to be $7,182,91 

It is expected that under the new revenue bill, soon to be 
passed, that the minimum revenue derived from these sources 
will be more than $400,000,000 annually, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Hon. Jacon E. MEEKER, Washington, June 8, 1917. 


House of 3 Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr, MEEKER: I have the honor, in reply to your letter of 


the 5th instant, to inform you that internal-reyenu ipts fro: I 
orms of wine, beer, and liquor taxes, includir 5 alf speclal tax — ea relating a 
Ò same, ted $6,434,327,214.0 neve wage 1, 


1862, to June Peng noe as shown by Sinn T 4 5 5 the t 1 Inter- 
nal-revenue e from all sources, which included income taxes, were 
$10,619,528,395. 

Respectful ily, W. H. Osnonx, Commissioner, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCH, 
BUREAU or FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCH, 
Hon. Jacon E. MEEKER Washington, June , 1917. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: In compliance with your 9 of the 5th instant, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, I take pleasure in transmitting 
ereti i a statement showing the total amount of duty collected on 

mors 5 into the United States during the fis: years ending 

June 30, 1866, to 1916. inclusive. Prior to the establishment of the 
Bureau of Statistics in 1865 only the total annual customs revenue col- 
sg wl is —.— but not segregated as to amounts collected on the differ- 


commodities. 
ry truly, yours, E. E. Paarr, Chief of Bureau. 


Total alee) of duty collected on liquors (malt liquors, distilled spirits, 


and 
1916, 8 
Year ending June 30: 
1 SERS ananisaidia take — -38 482, 664 


SEER ... ̃ EA 6, 345, 775 


ported into the United States each yeer 9 1366 to 


212 — 2 
ts — 
EAS 
t 


Bess 
we 

i 

5. 


57.814 


an 


y ESN TE ea ee a eS Sn Ee BSS IAD 
1916—— — . 285, 908 
Grand. e. . ĩð v 143588 

There is much more data which might and which should be 
added. We have not considered the question of the revenues 
now received by States and municipalities, the abolition of which 
would require an immediate increase of tax rates in such States 
and municipalities. We have not discussed the outstanding con- 
ed lines of this industry. We 


tracts of men in all the diversifi 
have not touched upon the question of leaseholds, bank loans, 
bonds, and warehouse receipts which are up now as collateral 
for loans, labor contracts, present growing crops of grapes, hops, 
barley; the disposal of the 2,000,000 bushels of brewer's rice, 
which is only the screenings from edible rice; the substitution 
of raw grains for the brewer’s dried grains for the feeding of 
cattle, and scores of kindred subjects. 

The more deeply we go into a study of this whole problem the 
more plainly evident does it become that an attempt at its solu- 
tion overnight by snap-judgment legislation is but the idle fancy 
of an uninformed mind. 

But again I say that the doctrine of prohibition is viciously 
anti-American, unconstitutional, and contrary to the laws of 
civilized society. Its injectment into our legislative program at 
this time means the division of our Nation when we should all 
be united as never before. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for seven minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
[Mr. RANDALL] asks unanimous consent for seven minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, quite by accident I discovered 
in the Recorp this morning that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH] while I was temporarily out of the House 
yesterday, made some criticisms about extensions of remarks 
in the RECORD. } 

On page 4436 he states that 29 poems, 54 editorials, 26 
speeches made by others than Members of Congress, and so 
forth, have been recently printed in the Rxconb, and he con- 
cludes his criticism with the statement that a number of tele- 
grams were printed in the Recorp on the 20th day of June of 
this year. Now, it so happens that the telegrams were the ex- 
tension of my remarks, and it strangely happens that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] never discovered any 
criticism that could be made of extensions of remarks until 
those telegrams were printed in the Recorp. Those telegrams 
were on the subject of prohibition, were all from men of 
nation-wide prominence, and all demanded the enactment of 
war-time prohibition. 

On the 8th of March there was printed in the Recorp an ex- 
tension of remarks of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MEEKER] against prohibition, comprising 67 pages, and this 
was printed in the Recorp four days after this House ad- 
journed. But the gentleman from Massachusetts never found 
any fault with that. 

I have no apology to make for the extension of these tele- 
grams in the Recorp on the 20th day of this month. In every 
case they were signed by men who are widely known over this 
country, by six railroad presidents, by numbers of bank presi- 
dents, by 15 or 20 college presidents, and so forth. For in- 
stance, one of them was signed by Luther Burbank, the plant 
wizard; another by Booth Tarkington, novelist; another by 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles; another by Louis F. Post, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor; another by Chief Justice Reese, Nebraska Su- 
preme Court; another by Amos Parker Wilder, former consul 
general at Shanghai; another by Frederick Palmer, war cor- 
respondent; another by Dr. Newman, president of Howard 
University of Washington; another by John D. Rockefeller, jr. ; 
another by David R. Forgan, president of the National City 
Bank of Chicago; another by W. G. Beird, president of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, all favoring prohibition. These are 
only samples. There is no question about the authorship and 
great value of the remarks which were extended by me in the 
Recorp of the 20th of June. In all, there were more than 500 
telegrams of similar tenor, all from leaders in business, science, 
education, and economics. 

I return to the remarks which occupied 67 pages in the RECORD 
of March 8, four days after this House had adjourned, and 
about the authorship of which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hetvertne] raised some question the other day. I think I have 
been fortunate enough to discover the real author of those re- 
marks, I will ask to have read in my time the statement of 
the Kansas City Post of June 19, of this year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ° 


[From the Kansas City Post, June 19, 1917.) 


That a h delivered in Congress last March by JAcoB MEEKER, 
3 a Methodist minister and now a Congressman from St. Louis, 
nw 


MEEKER startled the country by attacking the national prohibi- 
tion measure, was written for him at the order of the Kansas City 
Breweries Co. was claimed in a suit filed to-day in the circuit court 
here by Paul S. Conwell, who declares he was hired to write the speech 
by Conrad Mann, general manager of the breweries company, but neyer 
paid for his work. 

ongressman MEEKER’sS speech was one of the most 8 factors in 
killing for the time being the attempt to promote a Federal Ep tae esha 
law. Because of his former connection with the church, his influence 


gress- 
the 


Government's expense to all their constituents. 
Conwell declares in his petition that he was hired early this year b 
Mr. Mann, who agreed to pay him $1,600 for writing the Meeker speec! 


ell says that after 
the s was delivered and given Nation-wide prominence Mann paid 
him $200, and told him to look to other brewers for the balance of 
the $1,600 promised him. 

Mr. n refused to discuss the suit. 


Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RANDALL, Yes. 


Mr. BURNETT. How could that powerful speech of Mr. 
MEEKER’s influence Congress when it was made four days after 
Congress adjourned? 

Mr. RANDALL. I give it up. Now, Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts that the privilege of 
extending remarks in the Recorp ought not to be abused. £ 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I will. 

Mr. KING. I have been one of the victims of the effect of 
the effort of the gentleman from Massachusetts to curtail the 
publication of speeches in the Recorp. Does the gentleman 
know of any order or decree recently issued constituting the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] to act as censor 
of the Recorp in this House? 

Mr. RANDALL. I think that had better be answered from 
that side of the House. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I obtained leave 
to address the House for one hour on next Tuesday. I might 
as well do it now, if I can get the consent of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to be permitted to address the House 
for one hour in lieu of the one hour on next Tuesday. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER.. Will the gentleman from New York yield me 
two minutes? 

Mr. LONDON: I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr, Speaker, at present I want to say that 
I can only find three falsehoods in this item which was read 
from the desk, presented by the gentleman from California. I 
have not had time to look it all over. I never was a Methodist 
preacher ; I did not deliver the speech before the House; and the 
man referred to never wrote the speech. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I intend to devote the hour to a 
discussion of the historical causes of the Russian revolution and 
its probable effect on the course of the world war. 

A few days ago this Congress was thrilled by the presence 
and message of the envoys of the newest democracy. 

Russia was a land of sorrow. She was also a land of mystery 
to the rest of the world. Except for an occasional glimpse of 
light that came outside of her boundaries through the works 
of her literary geniuses the world knew little about her. The 
revolution came as a complete surprise. : = 

Our press was reticent about reporting the internal struggle 
within Russia ever since the beginning of the war. Unfamiliar 
with the historical causes which have led up to this welcome 
change, lovers of liberty everywhere hesitate to believe that the 
change is a permanent one and that democracy has come to stay. 

The outside world seems to have assumed that the Russian 
people were in love with their chains, The noble struggle of 
her men and women, a struggle which continued for more than 
60 years in the face of what appeared to be insuperable odds, 
was unknown outside of Russia. Before the emancipation of 
the serfs in 1861 a movement to liberalize the institutions of 
Russia along modern lines gained quite a foothold among the 
intellectual elements, many of whom had received a European 
education. A series of radical publications, defying the rigor 
of the censor, urged the adoption of the fundamental principles 
of civic liberty, such as equality of all before the law, separation 
of the judicial power from the administrative, responsibility of 
ministers, freedom of conscience and creed, freedom of the press. 

Deprived of political life in the sense in which it is enjoyed 
in countries where democratic institutions have been established 
for any length of time, and hampered by an oppressive censor- 
ship, all expressions of discontent, all the fermentation of new 
ideas, and all the things which stirred the souls of the Russian 
found expression in Russia's literature. Where in other coun- 
tries men debated political platforms or advocated or opposed 
candidates for office, political, social, economic, and philo- 
sophical tendencies found Russia’s literature their principal 
vehicle of expression. Men would discuss the hero and the 
heroine of a novel or an article of literary criticism, analyzing 
a novel or the review of a book, with the same earnestness, and, 
so far as the educating of the people was concerned, with the 
same effect as men in democratic countries discussed political 
issues. The novelist, the writer of dramas, the satirist, the 
literary reviewer, were the real movers of the people's mines. 

While the struggle for liberty antedates the emancipation of 
the serfs, it was in the sixties and after that great historical 
event and with the problems created by it, that the movement of 
liberation gained a new impetus. Industry and commerce were 
then comparatively undeveloped.” The land was largely agri- 
cultural. Even now Russia, with a population of nearly 180,- 
000,000 souls, has only 19 towns with a population over 100,000, 
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and 3,000 towns with a population up to 10,000, while 521,754 
villages have less than 100 population. 

The improvement of the condition of the large agricultural 
masses, the securing to the peasants of elementary civic rights 
and of sufficient land allotments to earn a livelihood, the mitiga- 
tion of the burdens imposed upon them by the very act of eman- 
cipation, the necessity of creating and maintaining political and 
economic institutions which would foster the normal develop- 
ment of the country, such were the main demands of the liberal 
elements of Russia. 

The famous zemstvo institution, established in 1864, was to 
furnish the basis of self-government and help determine the 
economic relations of the peasant to the adjoining private 
landowner as well as their relations to the Government. I may 
as well at this moment say a word about that distinctive Rus- 
sian institution, the village or communal ownership of land. 
The land allotted to the peasants was not distributed among 
the individual peasants but to the collectivity, the village com- 
munity, so that the principle of the collective right of the 
toilers of the soil to the benefit of their toil is a well-established 
principle in the life of the Russian agricultural masses. The at- 
tempt in 1906 to do away with the principle of collective owner- 
ship by permitting the land to be sold by the village to the 
head of the family has not been successful, very few peasants 
having taken advantage of the new law. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I ask the gentleman a 
question for information? The gentleman speaks of the village 
group. What relation has that to the zemstvo? 

Mr. LONDON. The zemstvo is a provincial or district as- 
sembly, established a few years after the emancipation of the 
serfs. It was intended that the zemstvos should enjoy a sub- 
stantial measure of local self-government, the delegates to the 
zemstvos consisting of representatives of the private land- 
owners, of the village communities, and of the townspeople 
who possessed land. 

The powers and the rights of the zemstvos were, however, 
considerably reduced in the ensuing reaction. The contest of 
the zemstvos for freedom from government interference forms 
one of the most interesting chapters of modern history. The 
zemstvo succeeded in ‘retaining a semblance of self-government. 

The movement of liberation was at that time confined almost 
exclusively to the nobility and to the so-called intellectual 
classes. So far as the great masses of the people were con- 
cerned, education was almost nonexistent. The men who craved 
for a change found themselves between the upper millstone of 
an arbitrary government, that hurried to retrace every forward 
step by taking more than one step backward, and the nether 
millstone of a densely ignorant mass. 

Between an oppressive Government on top and the ignorant 
masses at the bottom the life of the Russian intellectual was 
alternating between spasms of revolutionary activity and dark 
despondency. 

The so-called nihilist movement, a movement now extinct, 
was really not a political movement. It was a contest between 
the individual and the oppression of society. It was the self- 
assertion of the individual against accumulated prejudices, 
against suffocating conventionalities, against all rule of man 
by man. The nihilist placed his main reliance in the spread 
of knowledge of the physical sciences. The movement was not 
of a constructive character. Still it performed a great his- 
torical mission by arousing the spirit of aggressive rebellion in 
an age which threatened to stifle all higher aspirations by 
oppression from above and by inertia from below. 

The purely negative-philosophy of the nihilist could not 
hold out any promise of immediate improvement. The nihilist 
movement soon gave way to a militant demand for immediate 
and thoroughgoing political reforms through an assault upon 
autocracy. Notwithstanding the fact that some of these early 
advocates of a radical change were anarchists, who believed 
that as long as the State existed no measure of freedom could 
be obtained, and that the first duty of a free people was to do 
away with the State, life compelled them, contrary to their 
theories, to take an active part, and an aggressive part at that, 
in the effort to liberalize the form of government. 

Meantime the Government never stopped -its persecutions. 
Publications were suspended. The censorship kept on pro- 
hibiting the circulation of any literature in any way inimical 
to the policies of the Government. No book could appear with- 
out the previous approval of the censor. 

It was then that the revolutionists determined to go to the 
masses. The movement assumed an idyllic and naive char- 
acter. Men and women of the nobility would disguise them- 
selves, and, assuming the garb of the peasants, undertook, by 
occupying ‘modest positions. as teachers, village secretaries, 


midwives, nurses, to come in contact with the people so as | ers. 


they persisted in improving the condition of the peasant. 


uplift them and prepare them for the acceptance of modern 
deas. 

The slogan “ Land and freedom” became the slogan of these 
apostles of liberty. 

The Government redoubled its ruthlessness. In 1877, 193 
representatives of that movement were placed on trial. It 
appears from a memorandum of the chief prosecutor that dur- 
ing three montlis 770 persons were placed under arrest, and 
among them 158 women. 

The participation of woman in the revolutionary movement 
of Russia is the brightest page in the story of her martyrdom. 
Whether among the nihilists, the social democrats, the bund, 
the socialist revolutionists, the constitutional democrats, in 
every movement of rebellion the Russian woman took a leading 
part. 

The Government’s attempt to suppress this rather peaceable 
agitation drove the movement of education into a political 
movement of a terroristic character. A series of attempts 
upon the life of Czar Alexander II culminated in his assassina- 
tion, with the inevitable result of a still more intolerable re- 
action which continued almost supreme until the revolution of 
1905. Between the year 1881, when Alexander II was re- 
moved” by the act of the terrorists, and 1905, when the Duma 
was established, a new power grew up in Russia. That was 
the industrial working class, 

The growth of industry and commerce and the failure to allot 
sufficient land to the peasants, created quite a formidable in- 
dustrial proletariat. A fertile field was created for the dissemi- 
nation of the same social democratic ideals which inspired the 
working class of the rest of Europe. Here was a class histor- 
2 destined for revolutionary thought and reyolutionary 
action. 

In 1898 a social democratie congress was held in Russia, of 
ccurse a secret conference. About the same time the Jewish 
“Bund,” a revolutionary socialist democratic organization 
which confined its activities to the Jewish population, gained 
a strong foothold. It is interesting to know that the Bund” 
was the first organization to realize the importance of carrying 
revolutionary ideas into the army by forming a special military 
propaganda committee. 

The Government found it impossible to crush the revolution- 
ary movement. When apparently suppressed it continued as an 
underground movement. The movement ran along two parallel 
lines, that of the social democrats with the demand for the 
establishment of political and industrial democracy, revolu- 
tionary so far as the desire to overthrow autocracy was con- 
cerned, pinning its faith in education of the masses, and the 
movement of the socialist revolutionists, who took it for granted 
that the existence of the principle of collective ownership of 
land in the life of the Russian peasants created for Russia a 
problem distinctly its own and requiring methods entirely dif- 
ferent from those practiced by the socialist movement in other 
countries. They practically adopted the old slogan of “ Land 
and liberty“ as their slogan. They demanded the abolition of 
autocracy and the collective ownership of land. 

The socialist revolutionists also differed as to their methods 
of propaganda. They determined to strike the Government at 
its head, and replied to every act of repression on the part of the 
Government with an act of terrorism on their part. They car- 
ried on a systematic campaign of assassination against the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government. 

Nor should we overlook the work of the zemstvos. In spite of 
difficulties, hampered at every step by local officials and by the 
governors of the Provinces who were to check their ae ae 
some sections of Russia they succeeded in establishing a school 
within 2 miles of every home and a hospital within 5 miles of 
every home. They spread knowledge of agriculture and of sani- 
tation. They undertook the education of the adult. 

Their example was followed by the city dumas, the municipal 
authorities of the cities, who had also very limited powers and 
were also always subject to supervision from above by the ad- 
ministration. Numerous congresses began to take place during 
that period to discuss the needs of the Provinces. While offi- 
cially confined to purely local and agricultural questions, the 
bigger problems of civil rights, freedom of the press, popular 
education, the limitations imposed upon the zemstvos, financial 
policies, the reactionary methods of the Government would now 
and then be taken up. 

The Government continued its medieval policy. The admin- 
istration subordinated the judiciary. Men were deprived of 
their liberty by administrative process. The governors of the 
Provinces appointed by the Czar were really the supreme power 
within each Province. The jails were filled with political prison- 
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The Government was not content with the mere checking of 
the activities of the people. It began a systematic campaign of 
terrorism and of oppression. Particularly heavy fell the hand of 
the Government upon all the creeds which did not belong to the 
Greek Catholic Church and upon the non-Slav population, the 
Poles, the Armenians, the Finns, and the Jews. All the terrors 
of the Inquisition were let loose upon the helpless Jewish people. 

The Russian Jews had contrived; in spite of the limitations 
of their civic rights, to maintain a civilization of their own. 
Illiteracy was comparatively unknown among them, particularly 
among their men, as it was the religious duty of every Jew to 
be able to read his prayers, and the man who knew how to read 
prayers learned in the course of time to read revolutionary 
literature. 

The Government realized the revolutionary character of the 
activity of the Jews and it began to organize massacres in 
order to crush them. The procurator of the synod is charged 
with having predicted as the result of this policy toward the 
Jews that a third of them would be converted, a third would 
emigrate, while the rest would die of hunger. The Govern- 
ment made a desperate effort to drown the revolution in Jewish 
blood. 

The Government proclaimed as its policy orthodoxy, au- 
tocracy, nationality (Slavism). Nothing was to stand in the 
way, 

It was, during this period of fermentation that the imperialis- 
tic policy of expansion in the Far East and the purely sor- 
did interests of a small clique surrounding the Czar brought 
about the disastrous Russo-Japanese War. ‘The humilitation of 
the defeat of the giant Russia by a people one-fourth its size 
was so great that the incompetence, unfitness, and dishonesty 
of the Government became apparent to the great masses. The 
elements of discontent raised their heads. National congresses 
and conferences of groups and professions began to multiply. 
A great section of the nobility, many of them of a liberal turn 
of mind, joined in the general outcry for a change. A number 
of revolutionary newspapers, including a paper by the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, who at that time sought to establish a 
constitutional monarchy, found their way among the people. 
Most of these papers were published abroad and were smuggled 
into Russia. The Social Democrats, the Socialist Revolutionists, 
the “Bund,” the Constitutional Democrats became more and 
more active. Their literature penetrated the masses. A series 
of strikes, small and big, broke out. Clashes with the Govern- 
ment multiplied. A revolution seemed inevitable, and on 
August 6, 1905, the Czar proclaimed an order conyoking what 
he thought would be a national assembly with consultative 
powers. 

This concession of the Government but poured oil upon the 
fire. The greatest general strike known to history paralyzed 
all civie activity. Everybody suspended work. The brick- 
layer, the telegrapher, the village teacher, the university pro- 
fessor, all were on strike. Less than 10 weeks later the Czar 
was compelled to confer legislative powers upon the national 
assembly. The new decree proclaimed the freedom of con- 
science, of speech, and of assembly. No law was to go into 
effect without the approval of the Duma or national parliament, 
and the council of the empire. 

It was not that the Government had learned anything. As 
was proven by subsequent events, autocracy yielded for the mo- 
ment firmly determined to regain its full strength at the first 
sign of weakening on the part of the revolutionary forces. 

The call for the first Duma was so unsatisfactory to the radi- 
cal elements that two of the radical parties officially boycotted 
the Duma and refused to participate in the election of repre- 
sentatives. Nevertheless, the first Duma, to the great conster- 
nation of the Czar, turned out to be most radical. Its very first 
act was a demand for the complete amnesty of all political pris- 
oners. Indeed, it would have been grotesque had the Duma 
failed in this hour of the people’s triumph to demand the im- 
mediate release of the champions of the people’s rights. 

The first Duma lasted from May 10, 1906, to July 9, 1906. The 
Government did not have much more luck with the second one. 
Nearly 200 Social-Democrats and Socialist Revolutionists were 
among the representatives in the second Duma, and the liberal 
elements outside of the industrial and agricultural working 
masses also sent the very ablest champions of popular liberties. 

Autocracy and a parliament of this sort could not exist side 
by side. The second Duma lasted three months, from March 5, 
1907, to June 3, 1907. The most remarkable thing about the 
second Duma was the large number of revolutionary representa- 
tives elected by the peasantry. It looked as if they had sent to 
the Duma, from which they expected both land and liberty, the 
men who had come in contact with them as their teachers, edu- 
cators, and coworkers. 


Then, as now, a workmen’s council was organized, the workers 
trying by means of the strike to make the demands of the Duma 
upon the Government more effective. The first and successful 
gigantic general strike was followed by several other strikes 
less successful. Unfortunately, the workmen’s council was not 
a soldiers’ and workmen's council, as it is now. The rebellious 
masses were not armed. 

As soon as the Government noticed the weakening of the 
workmen's council it was emboldened enough to disband the 
second Duma, and so to change the electoral law that the large 
agricultural and industrial working masses were practically 
denied all representation. \ 

In the ensuing elections the Government used all of its op- 
pressive powers to prevent the election not only of revolutionists, 
but of any man who was guilty of harboring a progressive idea. 
The success of the Government was almost complete. Both the 
third and the fourth dumas were overwhelmingly conservative 
and reactionary, the social democrats and the laborites having 
succeeded in electing only 25 representatives in the Fourth 
Duma, and the number of constitutional democrats was re- 
duced to one-third of their former strength. 

The men determined to promote democratic ideals found 
themselves surrounded in the national assembly itself by a ma- 
jority of ardent supporters of the old régime. In spite of all, 
though, the Duma became the reservoir toward which all griev- 
ances of the country flowed. The liberal elements determined 
to saye the existence of at least a semblance of a parliament in 
the hope that the gathering strength of the ever-growing demo- 
cratic forces would make of the Duma a real parliament. 

It became their policy to win against autocracy “by siege 
and not by assault.” They submitted to humiliation in order 
to save the Duma. They were waiting and were working while 
waiting. The Government again commenced a series of re- 
pressive measures and persecutions, in the old style of pre- 
revolutionary days. 

Again the smaller nationalities were subjected to indescrib- 
able persecutions. A state of despondency temporarily seized 
the minds of the people. The Government went to the extent of 
enco pornographic literature so as to destroy the mor- 
ality of the students, who were always among the best revolu- 
tionary elements of Russia. More than 50 years before that the 
universities became the centers of revolutionary activity, women 
having fought out the right to attend the universities way back 
in the sixties. 

The number of suicides multiplied, particularly among the 
young men. An attempt was made by the third and fourth 
Dumas to bribe the peasantry into loyalty to. the Government 
by reducing some of their burdens. A vain effort was made to 
change the fundamental agricultural law applicable to land 
ownership by permitting lands to be acquired in perpetuity by, 
the heads of families. Still it was impossible to believe that 
the people who had organized the most gigantic political strike 
in history and who had wrested from the worst of autocrats a 
popular assembly should not resume their efforts for liberty. 
It was impossible to believe that they had been crushed forever. 

Even the reactionary Duma ultimately became the undoing of 
the Czar. Autocracy can not afford even to be praised. While 
the voices of protest in the Duma were few, there were some 
voices. The people looked to somebody other than the Czar for 
the redress of their grievances. No matter how hard the Gov- 
ernment tried, it was impossible to restore that restriction of 
freedom of speech which existed before 1905. 

Driven from direct participation in the political contest for 
representation in the Duma, the intrepid radicals directed their 
energies into the economic organizations of the wor ing people, 
into the zemstvos, into the peasants’ organizations, into cooper- 
ative societies, various cultural clubs, and educational organiza- 
tions. The growth of cooperative societies and unions in Russia 
was phenomenal. From 4,479 in 1905 the cooperative societies 
grew to 37,000 in 1906, and the year before the outbreak of the 
war a national congress of cooperative societies was held with 
1,300 delegates. Every union, every conference of cooperative 
societies, every dramatic club, every literary society, every 
gathering of the zemstvos, even congresses of medical societies 
and engineers’ conventions, were utilized by the rebels, who 
would not and could not yield, to urge a change. Strikes in- 
creased both in number and in intensity. 

By the beginning of 1914 and a short time before the outbreak 
of the war Russia was on the eve of another revolution. Then 
came the war. 

While in the Russo-Japanese War the Government prohibited 
the zemstvos from active participation even in the furnishing 
of relief, the gigantic sacrifices required by this world conflict 
compelled the Government to call upon and to enlist the efforts 
of the entire people. While before the war every meeting and 
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every assembly and every organization was looked upon with 
suspicion, the Government was forced to encourage cooperation 
among civic bodies, so that a complete network of national 
organizations, meeting for common purposes, coordinating their 
energies in one direction, was established throughout the coun- 
try. The incompetence, the dishonesty, the unfitness, and the 
inability of the Government to wage a war for life and death 
with the best-organized military power in the world, led by 
brilliant generals and consisting of intelligent soldiers, the dis- 
asters which followed the brave efforts of an army sent to the 
front without ammunition, the sacrificing of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of men who were sent with bare hands 
to attack entrenchments, barb-wire entanglements, and modern 
destructive artillery, the inability to provide the people with 
food, brought down the curses of an organized people upon the 
Government. 

The chasm between the people and the Government grew 
wider. The contrast between the professions of an autocratic 
government talking about a war of liberation of nations, while 
its own people were being deprived of elementary rights, while 

its own members of the Duma were being sent to jail—five mem- 

bers of the social-democratic group were torn away from the 
Duma and exiled—while every non-Slay nationality within the 
domain of Russia was being crushed, was too real, too dangerous 
to be permitted to continue. 

The reactionary elements saw the danger. They saw that a 
continuance of the war meant constant concessions to the people 
at the expense of autocracy. More than a year and a half ago 
it was brought out on the floor of the Duma that a large number 
of reactionary representatives were in a league to make a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany, no matter on what terms. It was 
brought out during the discussions that the Czar and Emperor 
Wilhelm were always a prop to each other. History fails to 
record a nobler or braver fight for democratic ideals than that 
waged during the last few years on the floor of the Duma by the 
revolutionary elements of Russia: Thus Prof. Miliukoff said 
when he protested against the persecution of the Armenians 
and the Jews: 


There is a certain level below which a nation can not descend without 
neu an right — sisterhood among civilized nations, and Russia has 


We have reached the stage— 


Said Tcheidse, a socialist deputy and now the president of the 
Soldiers’ and Workmen's Council, a short time before this revo- 
lution— 
when the people must realize—and we Pa now n -—that the Gov- 
ernment and the people — . not only two separate distinct thin gs 
but two entirely irreconcilable things. We have nothing in common wi 
the Government, not even yictory or defeat. 

Who has ever heard braver words on the floor of any parlia- 
ment? 

Kerensky, the present war minister, again and again insisted 
that there was no hope for the people except in a complete change 
of the Government. 

The leading newspapers carried stenographic reports of the 
speeches. 

The members of the Russian Duma are elected for five 9 
The last Duma was elected in 1912. Political 
not reached the hardened stage so characteristic of preter 
where political institutions are old. The exigencies of the war, 
the needs of the hour, the pressure of progressive elements, the 
alliance with democratic countries, the very proclamation of new 
ideals, the urging that came from the bottom up from the masses 
of the people, all these things resulted in the creation of an anti- 
Government coalition in the Duma itself: 

The contest between autocracy and the representatives of the 
people reached the culminating stage. The storm was gather- 
ing. A shortage of food in the capital supplied the occasion 
for the outbreak. 

I will not indulge in a description of the dramatic incidents 
of the revolution. It is still in the making and in the process 
of completion. 

Under the superstructure of autocracy there grew up a com- 
plete network of national organizations. When it became nec- 
essary to-create a new temporary government, there was the 
Duma, the people’s assembly, to organize a provisional govern- 
ment. There was the national congress of zemstvos, whose 
president was asked to become the prime minister. ‘There were 
the organized labor elements. There was the peasantry, with 


its simple and honest demands. ‘There was the enthusiasm, the 
will, the statesmanship born of 12 years of parliamentary 
struggle. 

Mr. COX: Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LONDON. Yes. 


Mr. COX. In the election of these three Dumas that the gen- 
tleman has mentioned did the people have the right of a secret 
ballot, as we have in this country? 

Mr. LONDON. The demand for secret, direct, and universal 
suffrage was one of the demands of the first and second Dumas, 
and was one of the reasons why they were disbanded by the 
Government. 

Mr. COX. Do they have a secret ballot to-day? Or did they 
have before the present revolution? 

Mr. LONDON. No; they have not. 

Mr. COX. I know that in some European countries the bal- 
lot is viva voce. It is not a ballot at all. 

Mr. LONDON. It is neither secret, direct, nor universal. 
The system used in the election of the last two Dumas particu- 
larly was a most indirect system. 

Mr. COX. Had the landowners any interest? 

Mr. LONDON. A controlling interest. The Government suc- 
ceeded in so manipulating the electoral system that the third 
and the fourth Dumas had reactionary majorities, and the repre- 
sentatives of the laboring classes and the peasants found them- 
selves in a very small minority. The latter had only about 25 
representatives where they had before over 200. The demand 
for universal, secret, direct, and equal suffrage has been one of 
the demands up to the last moment. The third Duma expired 
in 1912; the present Duma is the fourth. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think this new revolution 
has a sufficient organization to hold together? 

Mr. LONDON. It has. The revolution of 1917 is really a 
continuation of the revolution of 1905, except that the people 
are now armed. The present upheaval would have been en- 
tirely impossible without the gain of a national assembly and 
without the further gain of freedom of the press, which are 
directly due to the uprising of 1905. 

Mr. HARDY. Have they now any cohesive organization? 

Mr. LONDON. The spirit of cooperation among the various 


‘elements in this difficult period of transition fills one with 


astonishment. The peasantry, the industrial workers, the pro- 
fessional classes, the liberal elements of all classes, the army, 
all seem to have rallied to the defense of the provisional gov- 
ernment, 

The few reactionary elements have learned that it is unsafe 
to resist the irresistible and irrepressible drive of democracy. 
The present soldiers’ and workmen’s council tries to avoid the 
mistakes made in 1905. As soon as they had disbanded in 1906 
the promises made to the people were withdrawn and the old 
Government was again in the saddle. The council represent- 
ing the armed citizenry of Russia is the guardian of the néwly 
acquired liberties, and it will probably continue until the con- 
stituent assembly is formed. 

Now, I want to speak of the effect of the revolution on the 
progress of the war. A free people, once realizing that they 
are free, want to know what they are fighting for. That is self- 
evident. It stands to reason that a people who have over- 
thrown their Government and have repudiated the internal 
policies of that Government, should, when requested to continue 
its foreign policy, ask for an opportunity to revise that foreign 
policy, for an opportunity to find out where the foreign policy 
is leading and that is exactly what has happened. 

They began to examine what that foreign policy was, in the 
making of which they had had no part. They began to ask for 
the democratization of foreign relations, and you know that 
young democracies are honest and are not diplomatic. A young 
democracy loves liberty with a pure love. You will find in the 
oratory of the first 15 or 20 years of the history of this country 
the breath of pure democracy 

The new Government e a reexamination of treaties 
and tried to find out what the world was fighting for. The new 
Russia announced that so far as she was concerned, she wanted 
no indemnities, no conquests, no oppression of any people no 
matter however small. She wanted her allies to proclaim the 
same principles. For some xplicable reason the American 
press in this proclamation as a demand for a separate 
peace—as a desire to surrender to Germany. The slogan “No 
annexation” necessarily involves the restoration of Belgium to 
herself, the return to Serbia of her territory, the return of 
Montenegrin territory to Montenegro, the reestablishment of 
Roumania. 

It necessarily implies the throwing of all possible safeguards 
around every other little nation in Europe. In protesting against 
punitive indemnities she but insisted that all warring nations 
should agree on a settlement of the war which should not crush 
any of the vanquished nations, which should not impose upon the 
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conquered nations a burden which they would be unable to carry. 
Their basis for universal peace was entirely in harmony with the 
principles which the President enunciated in his speeches before 
the Senate, and especially in the speech of January 22 of this 
year. Russia proceeded to prove her good faith by waiving all 
claims upon Constantinople, reserving, of course, the right to 
insist upon the neutralization of the Dardanelles and by grant- 
ing the highest degree of autonomy to Finland. It could not 
have been otherwise with the Socialists playing the part they 
do in the new Government. The right of every nation to live its 
own life is a cardinal part of the faith of international socialism. 
Where the same territory is occupied by several distinct nation- 
alities, the Socialist would give to every such nationality the 
largest possible measure of cultural autonomy, and where more 
than one nation claims the right to a particular territory by 
reason of national affinity, he would let the local population de- 
termine its affiliations by a vote of freemen and not by external 
pressure, 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, in its article on socialism, says 
that the ethics of Christianity and the ethics of Socialism are 
identical. 

The belief in the oneness of the human family is the funda- 
mental tenet of the socialist faith. More than 50 years ago 
the socialists established an international association, consisting 
of delegates from all the nations of the world, small and great. 
At stated periods they would come together in international con- 

In 1886 they established an international holiday—an 
international holy day—a sacred day, the Ist of May, which 
socialists through all the world were asked to celebrate, so as to 
emphasize on that day the universality and oneness of the 
human family, the fact that there should be no hatred between 
one nation and another, and that there should be no conflict 
between one people and another. The congresses took up the 
problems of wars of colonization, wars of imperial expansion, 
and sought a remedy for them. The latest congress was to have 
been held in the city of Paris, beginning on the 8th of August, 
1914, and at that congress they were to have taken up the ques- 
tion whether a general strike was the proper remedy to prevent 
a war. The French had a number of able advocates of that 
idea. The demand of the socialists of Russia and of its new 
government, and of the soldiers’ and workmen’s council for a set- 
tlement of the war on a basis which would secure universal 
peace, without annexation, without punitive indemnities, on a 
basis which would insure to every nation the right to unchecked 
development, was in harmony with the fundamental principles 
of international socialism ; and I was astonished when I read in 
the President’s Flag Day speech, one of the ablest speeches that 
he has delivered, the statement that the Kaiser has been using 
for his purposes all elements, including the socialist and labor 
elements. Now, it so happens that the socialists have been the 
most consistent and the most courageous opponents of mili- 

ism and of all militaristic schemes. It so happens that the 

alists of Germany were issuing every year statistical records 
of the number of hundreds of years of imprisonment meted out 
to the social democrats for fighting the Kaiser and for fighting 
militarism. It so happens that the only men in Germany to-day 
who are suffering imprisonment for fighting the Kaiser are 
socialists. 

It so happens that it was the Socialist Haase who, address- 
ing himself to the suggestion of a separate peace with Germany, 
said in the Reichstag on the 15th of April, 1917: 

Our Government must not delude itself with the hope that it can 
conclude a separate peace with Russia so as to throw all its forces 
against the other countries. The dream of a separate ace with 
Russia must once for all be abandoned. Nor should the vernment 
deceive itself = — e that by manipulation for a separate peace it 
will su oe ee ee sens the Russian socialists. This 
— — will DAE TES more firmly unite th 

— 775 and when have braver a of deflance ever been 
heard 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How does the gentleman explain the inaction 
of the socialists in Germany in not rising up against their own 
unsatisfactory Government, when the socialists of Russia have 
done that? 

Mr. LONDON. I will explain that, and that is something 
that should be understood. I expect a great change in Ger- 
many, and I expect a change throughout every country in the 
world. Gentlemen, in another 10 or 15 years we will see a great 
change in the world everywhere. Five or six years from now 
the gentleman will find himself yoting for socialist measures. 

He yotes for some of them now, although at present he gen- 
. erally votes only for appropriations and not for measures of 

taxation, but he will have to change that. 


. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from New York would not vote 
for the proposition to issue bonds to raise the necessary money 
to prosecute this war. 

Mr. LONDON. That is all right. Now, let me answer the 
gentleman’s question without bitterness. There is going to be 
a change in Germany. What has taken place in Germany is 
this: Under an oppressive political form the German people 
have managed to develop a high degree of education, so that 
there are no illiterates among them, and they have managed to 
obtain a large measure of economic improvement, while in some 
countries, which theoretically haye democratic forms of gov- 
ernment, the people have permitted an industrial oligarchy to 
sap the vital forces of democracy. Besides that, while I have 
not given any special thought to this theory, the theory is tak- 
ing shape in my mind that a thoroughly educated people do 
not organize violent revolutions, because the more educated a 
people are the more will they rely upon the evolutionary process 
of obtaining their ends. That is why I am a social democrat, 
believing in education. I have not even given up the hope of 
educating the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman will have to live as long as 
Methuselah did to educate me along his lines of govern- 
ment—socialism. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, while the change is coming you 
must not forget that in every country of the world the social- 
ists were confronted when war broke out with this situation: 
They were told everywhere that they were not patriotis. When 
they talked about internationalism or universal peace or de- 
manded that the people have a voice in determining interna- 
tional relations, they were told everywhere that that was not 
the business of the people; they were told that somebody on 
top would tell them when wars should begin and when wars 
should end. 

Is not that true? That condition confronted them everywhere, 
and they were nowhere numerically strong enough to resist. 
Assume that the socialists in this country should come out 
to-day and sa 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. And is it not a fact also that the press and 
all the powers of publicity were used to persuade them that 
they were being attacked? 

Mr. LONDON. There is not the slightest doubt about that. 
When the question came up in the German Reichstag they were 
confronted with an existing state of war. They were told that 
the Cossacks had invaded German territory. 

Mr. HARDY. And that the French had? t 

Mr. LONDON. And that the French had—that French avla- 
tors had crossed the border. Everywhere the people on top 
were strong enough to suppress the socialist protest against the 
war. Suppose in this country to-day that the six or seven hun- 
dred thousand socialists were, right or wrong, to take a stand 
with their 40 or 50 little weekly papers against the war, how 
long would it be before their leaders would be in jail? They 
are already arresting some of them because some little petty 
official believes they are careless in the use of language. That 
has been the fate of the socialist movement everywhere. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does not the gentleman approve of the arrests 
made recently in New York of Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berckmann? 

Mr. LONDON. I do not know what the gentleman is refer- 
ring to, but I have advised and I do advise obedience to the 
law, for this reason: I haye to be consistent; and, to my mind, 
if international war is a misfortune, civil war in a republic is 
a calamity. A republic can not last unless its laws-are obeyed, 
and the people have to obey the law. [Applause.] If the law 
is oppressive, they have the privilege of changing it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then what arrests was the gentleman con- 
demning? 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, I am speaking of arrests of a number of 
people throughout the country by petty officials who believe 
that the men arrested are too freely criticizing the Government 
or are using careless language and all that. It is a horrible 
thing to have some official become suddenly the regulator of the 
liberties of the people and the censor of speech and of the press. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can the gentleman name a single instance? 

Mr. LONDON. I will get together some of these cases. 
hoped there would not be any, but there are these cases. Of 
course, each case will have to be defended on its own merits. 
I speak of the possibility of this oppression, and I am very much 
alarmed at the danger of it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is not Liebknecht in prison 
now in Germany? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; and Rosa Luxenbourg has been im- 
prisoned also—one of the leading socialists. 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wanted to ask the gentleman, 
for information, this question: Do modern German socialists 
adhere to the fundamental principles of Karl Marx now? I ask 
that in all fairness, 

Mr. LONDON. I know the gentleman asks in good faith. I 
do not believe I should undertake to answer the question in 
the limited time at my disposal. One of the rules of elucidation 
is to compare things that people do not know with things that 
they do know something about, and I take it for granted that 
most of the Members of this House are altogether unfamiliar 
with the teachings of Karl Marx. I want to say this about 
the German social democracy: At the outbreak of the war they 
had a caucus rule which compelled all of the members of the 
social democracy to vote as a unit. There were 36 m rs in 
the Reichstag who were inclined from the very beginning to vote 
against the war budget. ‘The socialist method of protesting 
against war budgets is to either vote “no” or walk out of the 
chamber while the vote is being taken; that is, where there are 
many of them, or to abstain from voting. There were 36 of 
them who wanted that the party should vote “no” on the war 
budget. About a year ago they all began to vote against further 
appropriations for the war. 

They all protested against the deportation of the Belgian 
workers. Coming to the socialists of other countries, in the 
Austrian Reichsrath the socialists have recently insisted on 
universal peace. In the Italian Parliament the socialists have 
from the beginning of the war up to the present moment been 
against this war, because they have looked upon the Italian 
war as a war of conquest and for the acquisition of territory. 
They are ready in every country to stand for a war of defense. 
In Russia the socialists refused to participate in the debate 
and in the vote. So throughout the world they have been 
consistent, as consistent as life permitted them to be. 
Dreamer as he is, idealist as he is, when he is confronted 
with a fact he is compelled to recognize the fact. We can 
not, however, abandon our faith, we can not abandon our 
desire to fight for the highest measure of democracy in times 
of peace as well as in times of war. We demand freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and we demand that in time 
of war especially should we be permitted to discuss interna- 
tional relations. You can not have a war of a free people 
unless the people are for war. ‘They have to be convinced; they 
have to be reasoned with; they have to be argued with, and 
there is no danger in permitting people openly to express their 
dissent. There is a great danger in driving people into the 
dark cellar of conspiracy, to have men whisper the things that 
the people have a right to hear openly. = 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman permit? P 

Mr. LONDON. I will 

Mr. HAMLIN. Under what circumstances would the gen- 
tleman be willing to fight? 

Mr. LONDON. Would I be willing to fight? 

Mr. HAMLIN, The gentleman's party. 

Mr. LONDON. Is that question addressed to me individually 
or does the gentleman mean the party? 

Mr. HAMLIN. To the party; yes; of course, 

Mr. LONDON. The Socialist Party recognizes the right of 
nation and the duty of a nation to defend itself against attack 
That is not the question before us to-day. The question before 
us to-day is not whether you are willing to fight or not. The 
socialist, as every other citizen of this country, is confronted 
with an existing state of war. It is his obligation to teach the 
people obedience to the law first; second, to teach that every 
law that would lead to the defeat of the liberties of the people 
should be abrogated; third, it is his obligation to demand uni- 
versal peace; that the principles upon which it may be estab- 
lished should be made clear to the world, so that all the liberty- 
loving elements of the world will understand that if they do 
fight that they are fighting freely, and that they are not being led 
to the shambles. [Applause.] That is what the socialists ask. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then, if that is the gentleman’s idea, which 
is a very beautiful one, his party ought to go into this war 
with a great deal of enthusiasm, because we arc certainly—— 

Mr. LONDON. In erder to develop enthusiasm, you must 
first of all give people a chance to disagree with you. Freedom 
of speech does not mean the freedom of a fellow to speak things 
with which you agree. That is the way some people understand 
it. Now, they would not have us criticize or discuss interna- 
tional relations. Some great man, some leader, is supposed to 
do that for us. That is the monarchical idea. I deny that God 
has selected out of the human stock a few individuals and put 
into them so much wisdom that they can be trusted to guide 
the destinies of 100,000,000 people without asking for the coop- 
eration of the people. [Applause.] 
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Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman state what is the real 
cause of the war? 
Mr. LONDON. Is it my obligation to agree with the gentle- 


man or may I express my mind freely? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOBECK. I would like to know. 

Mr. LONDON. The historical causes of this war are, first, 
the conflict of economic interests between the various powers 
of Europe; second, the presence of large armaments and mili- 
taristic groups; third, munition makers, who are interested in 
keeping alive national hatreds; fourth, national hatreds and 
race prejudices; fifth, the inherited crimes of the past, the 
oppression of small nationalities, who, in striving for breathing 
space, came in conflict with the bigger nations, 

These are probably the five principal causes. No nation is 
entirely free from blame, and while, chronologically speaking, 
the act of Austria-Hungary in attacking Serbia may be taken as 
the immediate cause, historically speaking, if you go back a few 
decades, you will trace it to the causes I have pointed out. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think also that the 
militaristic theories of the German autocracy had a great deal 
to do with it? 

Mr. LONDON. A great deal. And it is extremely interesting 
in connection with the point the gentleman has brought out 
that the great Russian and German historians were developing 
the same idea in apologizing for their respective nations. The 
Russian historians argued that western Europe was under a 
profound obligation to Russia because by maintaining a large 
army and by sacrificing the rights of her own people she pro- 
tected western civilization against the invasion of the Tartars. 
Now the German historians, in apologizing for the maintenance 
of a powerful military establishment, explained that the rest 
of western Europe was under obligations to Germany because 
the German military establishment was calculated to protect 
Germany and western Europe against the aggressions of the 
Russian barbarians. Revolutionary France, when reproached 
for her unholy and unnatural alliance with the Czar, pleaded 
that she could not help herself because she had a dangerous 
military neighbor to the south. In this way every nation had an 
excuse for maintaining armaments. 

Mr. HARDY. That was a crimination and a recrimination? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; but there is a great deal of historical 
truth in that, though. a 

Mr. HARDY. There is, but does not the gentleman think 
that one of the great essential elements was the writings of 
Bernhardi and the idea that might makes right? 

Mr. LONDON. The theory that might makes right is not 
only a monarchical theory. When Rockefeller used his benefi- 
cent policy toward the strikers he followed the doctrine that 
might makes right, 

Mr. HARDY. But he did not avow it? 

Mr. LONDON. He did not avow it. 

Mr. HARDY. Was there ever anywhere under the sun a 
country that evolved the construction that might makes right? 
Does the gentleman understand that any Member of this Con- 
gress advocates the doctrine of might makes right? 

Mr. LONDON The idea that one nation is the cause of all 
the troubles of the world is absurd. Of course, Prussian mili- 
tarism is a danger, and I do not see how it will be able to sus- 
tain itself now because of the liberalization of Russia. Russia 
has held up a torch of light for the rest of the world. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that somebody 
was to blame for bringing this war? 

Mr. LONDON. I said that, chronologically, the first step 
that brought about this war was made by Austria-Hungary, As 
a matter of fact, it was not only that. It was a violation by 
Austria-Hungary of her agreement not to take away Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. That led to the war. Yon can trust 9 

Mr. HARDY. On the very eve of the war somebody did 
wrong? 

Mr. LONDON. No doubt of it. And if we had a big army 
on the Canadian frontier, if we had a million soldiers on our 
side and a million on the Canadian side, with fortresses and 
fortifications, we would have no difficulty to find an excuse for 
an armed conflict with that country. 

Mr. LOBECK. The fires had been smoldering in Europe for 
a long time? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman does not hold the Kaiser re- 
sponsible? 

Mr. LONDON. Primarily responsible. When we talk in 
such terms of reproach of the Kaiser, the trouble is that the 
Kaiser does not care, Of course, Austria-Hungary would never 
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have dared te take that step without the promise of the sup- 
port of the German Emperor. The problem, however, to-day, so 
far as we are concerned, is not with the historical causes of the 


war. We are dealing with the present situation. We are not | 


interested in blaming Germany or Engiand. 

Mr. HARDY. I would be very much more interested if the 
gentleman would give us his view of what Russia is going to 
do now. 

Mr. LONDON. Russia has rejected the idea of a separate 
peace, and for a number of reasons. She realizes that the pres- 
ence of a colossal military power on a frontier of a thousand 
miles to the west of her is a serious menace. Revolutionary 
Russia can not afford to see republican France crushed, nor can 
She tolerate the wiping out of Belgium or the destruction of 
Serbia or any injustice to any of the little nationalities that 
now form a barrier to the ambition of Germany to penetrate 
to the east by land. And perhaps the most important reason 
of all is that the Socialists, who are such a powerful factor in 
the shaping of Russia's destiny, feel and think in terms of the 
universal and of internationalism. The Socialist always rises 
above the narrow limits of national theught. That is why Rus- 


sias reply to proposals of a separate peace was, If you are 


compelled to make peace with us, we want you to make peace 
with the rest of the world.“ I was animated by the same 
thought when I sent my cable to the president of the soldiers’ 
and workmen's council and expressed the hope that Russia 
would be a compelling factor for a universal and lasting peace. 
But what Russia does say to the world is this: “ We are in dis- 
tress; we have been in distress for centuries. We have suffered 
untold misery. We have gone through three years of war. 
You want us to continue. We want to continue, but we ask 
that every nation abandon imperialistic designs. We.ask that 
the nations of the world seek and find a common basis upon 
which universal peace can be secured.” 

That is their plea. 


on the part of all liberty-loving peoples? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the genfleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Tes. 

Mr. HARDY.-'I do not know whether the gentleman an- 
swered the question I have in mind or not. Tt is this: Could 
the Russians get together and unite in an effective resistance to 
the Germans? 

Mr. LONDON. The skill with which the provisional govern- 
ment has met the extraordinary difficulties born of the revolu- 
tion should be reassuring to all. They seem to have learned 
to combine enthusiasm with order, liberty with self-restraint. 
One would be justified in expecting that with the sudden re- 
lease from oppressive restrictions the accumulated bitterness 
would have given rise to all sorts of excesses. The contrary 
is true. There is an almost complete absence of cruelty, an 
absence of the atrocities, that characterized the French Revo- 
lution. There are no women knitung stockings while heads 
are falling from the guillotine. They have abolished capital 
punishment. The Czar finds himself safe in the city of Petro- 
grad, with hundreds of thousands of soldiers and workingmen, 
with red flags fiying, around him. He was permitted to vote 
in the last municipal election. 

All that shows the presence of a constructive statesmanship, 
which is so essential when a nation is being reborn. It shows 
a realization of the large responsibility that has fallen upon 
the shoulders of that long-suffering people. I have an abiding 
faith that the revolution in Russia has brought a stream of 
new life and liberty, not only for the people of Russia, but 
for all mankind. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Carr, one of its clerks, 
‘announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
13) extending the time within which the “ Joint resolution au- 
therizing the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits for 
additional diversions of water from the Niagara River,” shall 
remain in effect, had asked a conference with the House on 
the eeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Mr. SHIELDS, and Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to fhe joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 67) to fix the status and rights of officers 
of the Public Health Service when serving with the Coast 
Guard, the Army, or the Navy. 

DIVERSION OF THE WATERS OF NIAGARA RIVER: 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in reference to joint resolution 
13, which has just come over from the Senate, I move that the 
House insist on its amendment and agree to the conference, 


Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. KEATING. The report just received from the Senate 
does not come as a surprise to the House. A few minutes ago 
the House very solemnly and seriously began consideration of 
a bill to use the waters of Niagara River. There had been in- 
serted in the bill certain safeguards to protect the public inter- 
ests. Those safeguards had been considered in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and had been agreed to. They were brought 
out on the floor of this House, and with impressive solemnity, 
presented to the Members. When that action was taken it was 
understood by well-informed Members that the men who were in 
charge of the legislation had agreed on the following program: 
That the bill in the form it was reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs would be passed by this House; that it would 
be taken over to the Senate; that the Senate would disagree to 
the House amendments; that the bil would be brought back 
here; that a conference would be asked; that the House would 
be requested to remain in session until the conferees of the 
House and the Senate might get together and solemnly confer 
on this proposition; and that then a report would be brought 
into the House declaring that the Members representing the 
House had been unable to secure the safeguards thrown around 
the grant by the House or at least the most important of them 
and the membership of the House would be expected to agree 
to that finding. 

The result of this farce, staged in this solemn way in the 
American House of Representatives, would be that certain 
monopolies in the vicinity of Niagara Falls would be permitted 
to continue to control the water power at Niagara Falls, worth 
many millions of dollars. 

A year from now, when this temporary permit expires, these 
same gentlemen will again come into this House, and if the war 


is still in progress in Europe, we will be told that the permit 
Is there any reason why their request 
should not be met by a spontaneous and sympathetic response 


must be extended as a war measure. If the war is not in 
progress in Europe, we will ‘be told that the measure must be 
passed, because the business interests in the vicinity of Niagara 


| Falls will be destroyed if we do not pass it. 


The last time the measure was before the House, or possibly 
not the last time, but, at any rate, last December, before the 
holidays, I raised the point of no quorum and temporarily post- 
poned action on the measure, At that time we were solemnly 
assured that if I insisted upon the point of no quorum thousands 
of men would be thrown out of employment and great indus- 
tries would be closed down. It was then urged as a commercial 


‘proposition, and these men who control this monopoly then went 


so far as to communicate with the miners in my congressional 
district. I have the privilege of representing in part ‘the great- 
est gold mining camp in the world. The miners of that camp 
were told that if their Representative insisted upon his point 
of order they would be thrown out of employment and the mines 
would close down, because the mills could not get the cyanide 
needed to treat the ore. Of course, my constituents are far too 
intelligent to be caught by such chaff. : 

Supporters of this measure are always talking about their 
desire to secure permanent legislation. The fact is, my friends, 
that the men who are now in control of this water power do 
not intend, if they can prevent it, that the Congress of the 
United States shall ever enact permanent legislation—unless 
it is the kind of permanent legislation they want. They seem 
to have power enough to prevent the passage of legislation 
which will enable the people of the United States to take con- 
trol of this water power and administer it in the interest of 
all the people. 

A point of no quorum at this stage of the proceedings will 
simply prevent a conference upon this proposition, perhaps not 
even that, for I do not know whether you have a quorum in 
town or not. I do not intend to make the point at this time. I 
will permit the resolution to go to conference, reserving the 
right to make the point of no quorum when the conference re- 
port is brought back on the floor of this House. 

I do not mean to question the motives of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I think he has endenvored 
to the limit of his ability to secure permanent legislation. 
Nevertheless, I take the liberty of urging the chairman and the 
other conferees to insist upon the House provisions. To my 
mind it is perfectly absurd to say that if this legislation is not 
passed war preparations will be seriously interfered with. I 
have no doubt that in an emergency the Secretary of War or 
the President of the United States would have the power to 
commandeer this power plant and use this water power which 
belongs to the Federal Government. So, as far as interfering 
with war preparations is concerned, I do not think any Member 
of this House has any reason to hesitate to oppose this legista- 
tion on that score. The membership of this House should call 
the bluff of these gentlemen who control the water power at 
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Niagara Falls and who have the temerity to set up the claim 
that they have a right to control it without regard to this per- 


mit. I believe that without this permit they would be acting 
in violation of law; that they would have no color of title; but 
that question I recognize must eventually be determined by the 
courts of the land. I think Congress should take steps, how- 
ever, to see to it that the question is settled once and for all; 
and that without unnecessary delay. 

. Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, I do not know about the merits of this meas- 
ure. There is a great water power, as I understand it, at 
Niagara Falls. I judge from the gentleman’s remarks, not 
being present when the matter was considered to-day, that the 
House is one way and the Senate is the other, and so far up 
to this time there has been no adjustment. If there is not any 
adjustment, and the water does not turn any wheels, I suppose 
the water will continue to run over the dam, and what will 
then happen? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the answer to that, if the gen- 
- tleman will permit, is that the water will not continue to run 
over the dam. These gentlemen will continue to do what they 
have done for years. For years they used this water without 
5 permit and in violation of law, according to the Secretary of 

ar. ‘ 

Mr. CANNON. If there is not anything in extremis, I have 
nothing further to say. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is mistaken about 
the water not running over the dam if this legislation is not 
passed. The Federal Government assumed control of the water 
of Niagara River in 1906, and passed a law authorizing the 
issuing of permits for the diversion of water up to 15,600 cubic 
feet per second. That law was to remain in force for three 
years. It expired by limitation and was renewed on two occa- 
sions. It has run out, and the power companies have been using 
the water that was granted under those permits by the acquies- 
cence of the Secretary of War without permits. Last January 
Congress passed a resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 
to grant additional permits for 4,400 cubic feet per second of 
water, making 20,000 cubic feet altogether, which is the full 
quantity this country was authorized to grant permits for the 
diyersion of under the treaty with Great Britain. Those permits, 
under the resolution, expire to-morrow. If these companies 
take any portion of the 4,400 cubic feet per second of water after 
the permit expires, the resolution which we passed in January 
imposes very heavy penalties upon them, so heavy that they 
could not afford to take the water, as it not only involves fines, 
but imprisonment of the officers of the company as well, so that 
part of the water will not be diverted unless this resolution is 
passed. There is a difference between the House and the Senate. 
I believe the views of the House were embodied in the resolu- 
tion reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. That 
resolution certainly embodies my views and the views of-that 
committee, and I believe the views of the House. The Senate 
is violently opposed to some of the principles laid down in this 
resolution, and I very frankly stated to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. KEATING] that in the emergency which faces 
this country now, that if I could not get all that I wanted in 
this resolution, that I would not defeat its passage by insisting 
upon having all that I wanted. And if it came to the question 
of failing to get this legislation through or surrendering my 
views in reference to the matter to which I referred, I would 
surrender my views, as I believed it to be for the good of this 
country in its war emergency. [Applause.] I am as much in 
favor of the principles of this resolution as the gentleman from 
Colorado, but if I can not get all I want I will yield-some 
matters in order to get an agreement, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Are we to understand then that the program 
we are following is equivalent to a motion to concur in the action 
of the Senate? 


Mr. FLOOD. I do not know that the Senate conferees will 


- insist upon the Senate bill, but if they do insist and we can not 
get them to yield and I am one of the conferees I do not expect 
to defeat this legislation by insisting upon all of my views. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the House conferees so publicly an- 
nounce their readiness to recede, we might as well concur 
without a conference. 

Mr. FLOOD. There are other amendments that the House 
placed on.this proposition besides the amendment referred to 
by the gentleman from Colorado that should go to conference, 
and the gentleman is mistaken in suggesting that there was 
anything farcical in the proceedings this morning. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not a fact the Secretary of War and 
Gen. Black both recommended this temporary permit we passed 
at the last session of Congress be extended for another year? 

Mr. FLOOD. Not as the Senate passed it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The renewal or the extension of the tempo- 
rary permit we passed at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. FLOOD. The Senate resolution provided for an exten- 
sion for one year of the resolution we passed last January. 
The Secretary of War suggested a very important amendment, 
giving larger and broader powers to the War Department to 
control the use of the power generated from the use of this 
water. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I should like to ask if this resolution 
in itself does not embody the recommendations made by the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. FLOOD. It does and goes further. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Because you embrace all the water power of 
Niagara Falls, not the 4,400 cubic feet given in the temporary 
permit given at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct, except the permit was to July 
1, 1917, a little more than five months. 

. Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow further? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. When does this gentlemen’s agreement that 
3 was made to-day to adjourn three days at a time 

gin? 

Mr. FLOOD. It begins as soon as this legislation gets 
through, whether to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. CANNON.” If it does not get through to-day or to- 
morrow this gentlemen's agreement is of no account? 

Mr. FLOOD. The agreement has not been made yet. 

Mr. CANNON. . 1 thought the agreement was made. 

Mr. FLOOD. The understanding is when this legislation gets 
through. 

Mr. CANNON. I thought the agreement had been made. 

Mr. FLOOD. It has been made in that way. 

Mr, CANNON.. Then that gentleman’s agreement will not go 
into effect until this bill is disposed of? I had a different im- 
pression ; I was not present when it was made. 

Mr. FLOOD. I concur in much that the gentleman from 
Colorado has said about the power situation at Niagara Falls, 
but this resolution is being pressed not for the benefit of the 
power companies. It is because we need for the use of our 
Army and Navy the articles made by the electrical power which 
the use of this water generates. 

Now is not the time to bring the power companies at Niagara 
Falls or the users of their power to account. I hope the time 
may come soon when we can do so. I will welcome it. But it 
is not now. 

The Secretary of War and everyone familiar with the prod- 
ucts made from electrical. power generated at Niagara Falls 
tell us that everything made there is used in manufacturing war 
material. 

Niagara Falls is the center of the electrochemical industry of 
this country, and the products made there are vitally essential 
to the various other industries upon which our national defense 
directly rests. 

A partial list of the Niagara Falls manufacturing companies, 
their products and uses, which have been furnished me is as 
follows: 

Union Carbide Co., Hlectro-Metallur; Hooker Electro-Chemi- 
cal Co., Oldbury Blectro-Chemica Co., the Carborundum Co., the Norton 
Co., the General Abrasive Co. (Inc.), "Isco Chemical Co. (Ine. ), Niagara 
Alkali Co., Electro Bleaching Gas Co., Star Electric Co., National Carbon 
Co., Acheson Graphite Co., Aluminum Co. of America, National Elec- 
trolytie Co., United States Light & Heat or Castner Electrolytic 
Co., Titanium Alloys Mfg. Co., Niagara Electr hemical Co. 

The products of many of these plants are either not made else- 
where in the United States or if so made elsewhere are produced 
in negligible quantities. = 

- The products of these Niagara plants embrace the following 
articles which are used as indicated below in other industries, 
viz: 

Ferrosilicon, ferromolybdenum, ferrotungsten, ferrochromium 
form the chief constituents of the group comprising: high-speed 
tool manufacture and utilization. High-speed steel has tripled 
the capacity of the machine shops and the efficiency of every 
metal worker in the Nation. They are of supreme importance 
to the building of every modern battleship, submarine, and their 
guns and armor. Without these metals or their alloys, a large 
proportion of. our steel and metal industries would find them- 
selves in the condition of practically 20 years ago. 

Ferrotitanium: Bessemer and open-hearth steel processes and 
in steel castings. 

Cuprotitanium: Used in copper and bronze castings. 


eal Co., 
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Carborundum and alundum: Abrasives or grinding materials 
necessary. in all metal-working industries, and for grinding shells, 
gun barrels, bayonets, knives, and aeroplane and automobile 
cylinders. These abrasives are the only means of fashioning 
armor plate and are essential in the making of hard steel tools 


and similar articles. 


Silicon metal: Essential in silicon steel for electric machinery 
in all new electrically-propelled battleships. Used also with 
caustic soda for generating hydrogen for aeronautical purposes. 

Chlorine products, chlorine compounds, including chlor benzol, 
chlor toluol, chloroform, caustic soda: These products in their 
various forms and ramifications of usefulness are the bases of 
picric and benzoic acid and trinitrotoluol, used in the manu- 
facture of high explosives; also necessary in Army and Navy 
sanitation, surgery, and medicine. 

Carbon, graphitized carbons, and graphite: Essential in 
making cartridges and primers, electric steel, vanadium, tung- 
sten, molybdenum, silicon metal, stellite, batteries, and for 
lubrication; much needed by cartridge manufacturers and 
United States arsenals. 

Aluminum: Essential for the manufacture of mess kits and 
canteens used by the Army and Navy; for castings for engines 
for aeroplanes; for structural shapes required for Zeppelin 
airships now under construction and for aeroplanes; for voice 
tubing in battleships; used for time fuses on shrapnel and 
high-explosive shells; the making of ammonal,“ a high ex- 
plosive used extensively abroad; in automobile and motor-truck 
construction; in illuminating bombs; as a deoxidizing agent 
in steel making. ' 7 

Calcium carbide (acetylene and oxyacetylene): Necessary 
for lighting of beacons, buoys on sea coasts, harbors, and inland 
waters, and other methods of illumination impossible otherwise 
without reconstruction. For welding in navy yards and metal 
works. For signal lights, search lights, flare lights. Over 70 
per cent of miners’ lights are from calcium carbide, and the 
whole mining industry depends upon supply thereof. 

It follows that all these industries depend upon the hydro- 
electric power developed at Niagara Falls, which is in turn 
dependent upon the authorized diversion of water. It is ob- 
vious that the importation of any of the products so made by 
them essential or useful for the national defense is impossible 
now, and to leave the sole available sources of supply in 
America without adequate electrical energy for the operation 
of their plants would be suicidal. 

The Secretary of War wrote me the following letter: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 2, 1917. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON FORRIGN AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 


Str: Supplementing my letter of April 25, referring to Senate joint 
resolution 15, permit me to say that it was my intention to recom- 
mend the passage of the suggested amendment Pehar | the Secre- 
tary of War to issue tem y permits for additienal diversion of 
water from the Niagara ver aS an emergency Measure growing out 
of the existing state of war. 


Very respectfully, NEwrox D. BAKER 


A Secretary of War. 

In his testimony before the committee he said: 

I have a feeling that of thi 
2 Walia ic Gar watertel All at tua cveostye materiel: 
chlorides, and the various alloys, all of them are war material. 

He phoned me that the passage of this resolution was of the 
greatest importance, and asked me to recede upon the amend- 
ment which he had suggested to the Senate resolution. 

In these circumstances I will not insist upon all of my views, 
if by so doing I will defeat this resolution. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the House insisting upon 
its amendments to the Senate joint resolution. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas, and Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on June 21, 1917, approved and signed bill and joint reso- 
lution of the following titles: : 

H. R. 3073. An net to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federn reserve act, as amended by the acts 
of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and Septem- 
ber 7, 1916; and 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to correct an error in the sun- 
dry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 


S. 2434. An act authorizing the counties of Cass and Itasca, 
Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River be- 
tween said counties; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. j 

S. 2482. An act to reinstate Armor S. Heffley as a second lieu- 
tenant in the United States Marine Corps; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

DESIGN OF THE CURRENT QUARTER DOLLAR. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
House a Senate resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the — age? i be directed to est the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2099) providing 
for the modification of the design of the current quarter dollar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 

e resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DIVERSION OF WATER, NIAGARA RIVER. 


Mr. KITCHIN. We have been waiting for the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Froon] to come back with his conference re- 
port on the bill relating to the diversion of water from the 
Niagara River. I wonder if some gentleman would not like to 
take some time? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would like to have 10 minutes on this 
Niagara resolution, $ 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman may haye 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsey] may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. KEATING], in speaking on the resolution that was passed 
here this afternoon, said that his objection to the passage of 
the resolution was this, that so long as we have these temporary 
permits we would not obtain any permanent legislation. 

Now, that assumes that we have before us an ordinary ques- 
tion of whether or not those who are using the power at Niagara 
Falls shall be permitted to continue that use. That is not the 
condition of affairs at all. That is not the question which the 
House has to consider. The question which is before the House 
is quite an unusual one. 

Let us see what the situation at Niagara was when this reso- 
lution was first considered by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and how it happened to come before the committee. There was 
an international joint commission, and they decided that we 
might use 20,000 cubic feet of water on this side, and that the 
Canadians might use 36,000 cubic feet. Over in Canada they 
are using their entire 36,000 cubic feet, but on this side, up to a 
year ago we never had used over 15,600 cubic feet. A year ago 
permission was given by the two Houses of Congress to use the 
remaining 4,400 cubic feet, growing out of this situation: Great 
industries had developed in Niagara Falls. It had become the 
electrochemical center of the world. More than that, these in- 
dustries had become important to the whole Nation in this way: 
There are raw materials made there which enter into the manu- 
facture of all of our great basic products. Take, for instance, 
the automobile industry. The automobile had been cheapened 
and reduced in price immeasurably through the improved 
abrasive products, produced through electricity at Niagara 
Falls. Take steel and rapid steel. Seventy per cent of all the 
steel in the United States had to have ferroalloys, and they are 
produced only at Niagara. Rapid steel had reduced the neces- 
sity of employing labor to the extent that the efficiency of prac- 
tically every steel manufactory in the country had been in- 
creased to double its former eapacity. So the industries of the 
country had grown to depend on Niagara to the extent that the 
use of this additional power was necessary, not for Niagara 
alone but for the country at large, 

Now, that temporary permit is about to expire. Who asked 
that it be continned? Not the manufacturers; not the people 
at large in the country. Their interests were great enough, but 
the person who asked that that permit be extended was the 
Secretary of War of the United States. Why? Because he suid 
every one of the manufactured products produced at Niagara 
went into the manufacture of munitions, and every one of them 
was necessary to the making of munitions. In other werds, they 
were necessary to the production of the munitions which we 
must have in carrying on this war and in order to produce them 
that power is absolutely necessary. 

I just want to read enough from the hearing to show the 
House that I am not magnifying or overstating what the Sec- 
retary said to the committee on that subject. I want to show 
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that I am stating it as he stated it, that I am not stating it any | 
more strongly, but that I am stating the situation as it actually 
exists and has been found to be by the Secretary of War, who has 
this matter in charge. aud whose duty it is to find the facts. I 
read from his testimony before the committee. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Miter], a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, asked the Secretary of War: 

In your judgment, it is necessary for the public interest that this 
additional power be allowed to be developed? 

Secretary Baker. I think it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. You look upon this as an emergency measure grow- 
ing. out of the existing state of war? 

ecretary BAKER. Yes. 

No action had been taken by the cémmittee, and after the 
Senate had passed the resolution unanimously, within 10 days 
after the Secretary called it to the attention of the Senate, the 
matter had been allowed to lapse on this side and remain with- 
out action for six weeks or more, and the Secretary of War 
sent a letter, of which this is the concluding sentence: 

* 2 „It was intention to recommend the passage of the sug- 
gested amendment authorizing the Secretary of War to issue a tempo- 
rary permit for additional diversion of water from the Niagara River 
as an emergency measure growing out of the existing state of war. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Do I understand that letter asked for an 
additional diversion of water? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As provided in the House proposition? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; not as provided in the House proposi- 
tion, and I will come right to that question in a moment. I 
should like to finish what the Secretary of War and Gen. Black 
said upon the necessity, and then I will call attention te the 
difference between the resolution which passed the Senate and 
that passed by the House: 


materials, chlorides, and the various alloys—all of 
materials. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mitier] suggested the 
amendment at the end of the House resolution, whick provides 
for an investigation which shall be conducted to enable the 
Congress to pass permanent legislation. The Secretary was 
asked whether he thought that should be added to the resolution, 
and he said this: 

The language— 

Of the paragraph proposing this investigation— ; 
ds entirely apt and the only hesitancy I have in bm gine an opinion 
is whether it would delay the passage of the joint resolution. If it 
should have that effect, it would be unfortunate. 

Then Gen, Black said: 

I am in entire accord with what the Secretary said on that, but 
whether this is the time or not is another question. The must essential 
thing for the need of the country is this joint resolution, and nothin 
should go in there which would ent giving the Secretary power, 
possible, with the additional conditions he asks, to allow this continued 
diversion authorized in your joint resolution of last January. That is 
the most essential thing that must go through. These other things we 
would like to see go through, provided it does not imperil that. 

Then Gen. Black said further: 

If you will spernit me, I would Hke to make a couple of ons, 
One thing is : What is the use of having this fight year r year? 

The Secretary suggested that instead of this resolution extend- 
ing the time for a single year it should run for two years, to 
July, 1919, instead of July, 1918. The resolution as passed here 
and in the Senate provides for only one year; but Gen. Black 
said: 

Why not let this resolution now go along so as to enable Congress to 
form permanent legislation whenever it can? We do know that just 
at present we have this emergency war measure; these industries are 
also depending on this core Those industries are very important to 
the whole Nation all the time, and therefore it seems to me that it 
would be very injudicious to cut down the use of power there at Nia 
Falls at this time, and that we should, then, before you begin to legisiate 
further on the pr he) have full information before Congress, so that 
the permanen: iog slation may be based upon full information. The 
other suggestion I was going to submit is this: If there be any danger 
that this addition to the resolution would imperil it, then why would 
it not be perfectly proper to have a separate resolution and have it 
considered on its own merits? 6 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, I am coming to the difference in the 
two resolutions, and I am coming not alone to describe that, but 
the attitude of the Secretary and of Gen. Black toward the two 
resolutions—the one in the Senate and the one here. The reso- 
lution in the Senate simply extends the time one year for the 


them are war 


use of 4,400 cubic feet. The resolution of the House deals with 
the whole 20,000 cubic feet, and provides that if these companies 
at Niagara use that 20,000 cubic feet after the end of one year 
they commit a criminal act, and that those who use it are pun- 
ishable not alone by fine but by imprisonment. 

Let us see for a moment. Here we are practically at the end 
of the session. The only thing that stands in the way of granting 
what the Secretary asks—the use of these 4,400 cubic feet to 
enable these war materials to be made—is the fact that we are 
at the end of the session, and that some gentleman may, despite 
the fact that it is asked as a war measure, despite the fact that 
we need these materials to carry on this war, may make the 
point of no quorum. Suppose this war continues another year, 
and suppose the Committee on Foreign Affairs should delay just 
as they have this year up practically to the end of the session, 
and suppose that you stood to the resolution passed in this House 
embracing the whole 20,000 cubic feet—and I am not discussing 
for a moment the rights of the parties; I am-not discussing the 
property rights, but I am discussing simply the war question— 
suppose you came a year from now to the end of the session as 
you are now, and suppose the war is still going on, and that the 
wheels at Niagara are stopped, you are going to need steel, you 
are going to need these various alloys to make practically every 
war material you use, and you will not be able to make any of 
them if some one Member of this House says, “ I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
1 DEMPSEY. I yield first to the gentleman from Massa- 

Mr. WALSH. If this legislation should fail, has not the 
President the power, under the national-defense act, to take 
over these plants up there and proceed with the manufacture of 
such materials as are needed for the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am not familiar enough with those acts to 
answer the gentleman directly, but I should say this in answer 
to his question: Where there are two acts on the statute books, 
and they both can stand, it is the primary rule of construction 
that they both shall stand. Here is a law which makes it a 
crime to use these 4,400 additional feet. Whether a public officer 
would have the right to use those additional 4,400 cubic feet in 
face of that prohibition I should deem very doubtful indeed. I 
doubt whether any of us are above the law. I doubt whether 
the fact that the President is President gives him the right, be- 
cause he has a right to commandeer plants, to use water power 
which this has said can not be used without the com- 
mission of a crime. I think that the President and the Secretary 
of War are subject to law the same as the rest of us, and I know 
of no exception in the statute which says that because a man is 
a public officer he can violate the law which, when he assumes 
office, he solémnly swears he will defend and enforce. 

Mr. WALSH. Just one other question: Can the gentleman 
imagine any United States attorney prosecuting the President 
or any of his officials for carrying out his orders issued as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces in manufacturing war mate- 
rials and using this water under the national-defense act, if he 
has that power? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I answer the gentleman in this way: If it 
is right to use this power, if this power should be used—and 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and Gen. 
Crozier, the head of the Ordnance Department, all say it is 
absolutely necessary—I do not believe that Congress should be 
afraid to pass the legislation giving them the power to use it, 
and I do not believe that we should leave it a matter of con- 
struction whether or not a crime is being committed in the use 
of it. 

Mr. WALSH. I say to the gentleman that I am not afraid; 
I am willing to support the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask this for the purpose of yielding to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. ? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asked the question which I had in mind when I rose 
and asked the gentleman to yield, which was as to the powe 
of the President to take over these plants if necessary and oper- 
ate them in the public interest. If the gentleman will bear with 
me for a moment, I will call his attention to the fact that we 
have just passed a joint resolution which will permit the use 
of this water by these power companies, and if it were not for 
some willful gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol that 
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measure would now be on its way to the President of the United 
States. So that I think the gentleman should address some 
of his indignation to that small group of willful men at the 
other end of the Capitol. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, I would like to say this—first I will 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr, AUSTIN. I wanted a little time myself when the gen- 
tleman finishes, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask one question of 
the gentleman for information. . 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentleman. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, if it is a good thing to do this, 
why not bring in a permanent law here, and what is the sense 
of haying this thing up here every session of Congress? We had 
it up last winter and came very near losing out on it, and now 
they come in and want another extension. Why not have a 
permanent law and be through with it if it is a good thing? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am very much delighted the Speaker put 
that question, because I want to say a word upon just that 
phase of the subject. The House of Representatives did bring 
in a permanent measure at the last annual session. I am from 
that district. Now, I might be accused of personal or selfish 
interest, but I appeal to the membership of this House—and 
some of the members of the committee are here—to bear wit- 
ness to this fact, that when that permanent legislation came 
before this House, although I offered some small minor amend- 
ments, I offered no amendment which was not accepted by the 
committee in full; and after I had, with the consent of the 
committee, offered one amendment, and it carried, first by viva 
voce and then a standing vote, and when tellers were demanded, 
and Members were going through between the tellers, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, the chairman of this committee [Mr. 
Froop], came to me and said he would have to withdraw his 
consent at that stage; and, although I angered men who were 
my supporters—one of them, the gentleman from Washington, 
would not speak to me for days and said I had no right: to 
withdraw the amendment I had offered—yet my desire was so 
great to show that the community in which I was interested 
and where I lived, which was vitally interested in this legisla- 
tion, was so desirous of showing their wish to have permanent 
legislation acceptable to the whole country that at that stage 
I withdrew the amendment, and we passed permanent legisla- 
tion in this body, but we passed it so late that it was not acted 
upon by the Senate. Now, there is no one in the world so anx- 
ious to have permanent legislation as those who live in the 
vicinity of the great cataract. We are living there day by day, 
from hand to mouth, in daily terror of just such a situation as 
is created here. For one month last winter, because of the point 
of no quorum, when wages were high but when the cost of liv- 
ing was equally high, when coal reached the highest price it 
had reached for years, when men needed wages as they never 
needed them before, the point of no quorum was made on this 
floor, and for one month laboring men to the number of 3,000 
walked the streets of Niagara Falls and the frontier cities with- 
out a dollar. Are not we anxious, then, for permanent legisla- 
tion? Forty-two thousand dollars in wages was lost because 
the point of no quorum was made; labor suffered as it never 
Suffered before. Why, the manufacturers could stand it. We 
did not get sufficient light at Niagara Falls because of the point 
of no quorum; we had insufficient light at other places. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. A \ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 10 minutes, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Before that, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. I do this because we 
e ted to adjourn to-day until Monday or Tuesday, but on 

very proposition the conferees have not agreed, and I un- 
derstand Mr. Froop said that they probably will not be able to 
report the bill to the House until to-morrow at 11 o'clock, so I 
ask unanimous consent that when we adjourn to-day we adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Car- 
olina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
1 it adjourn to meet at 11 a. m, to-morrow. Is there objec- 
tion 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman intend to make any further request? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; one other. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I do not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
when the House adjourns to-morrow that it adjourn to meet 
at 12 o’clock on Tuesday following. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Kircuin] asks unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns to-morrow it shall adjourn until 12 o’clock 
Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman, so that it may be clear to 
all, does he intend that any business shall be transacted on 
Tuesday? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Just as I stated this morning, I understand 
the gentleman’s agreement will go into effect and nothing will 
be done, as svon as we finish this bill that is under consideration 


now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And on Tuesday there will be 
a request 

Mr. KITCHIN. To go over until Friday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And on neither day will any 
business be taken up? z 

Mr. KITCHIN. No business will be taken up., 

Mr. SIMS. Are we now committing ourselves to an agree- 
ment for adjournment next Tuesday for three days? $ 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kircurn] is that when the House 

adjourns to-morrow it adjourn until Tuesday next. 

` Mr. SIMS. All right. I understood the gentleman from 
North Carolina to answer the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[| Mr. Moore] that the intention was to follow it with other unan- 
imous-consent requests. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
quest? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina if on 
Tuesday next any business will be permitted? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not think there ought to be. 

Mr. WALSH. Not even by unanimous consent? 

Mr. KITCHIN, No. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question and to call his attention 
to this: It was stated that the gentleman’s agreement early 
in the day was based on the assumption that this Niagara Falls 
matter could be gotten out of the way. Now, suppose that to- 
morrow the point of no quorum is raised and a quorum Is not 
obtained, may I ask the gentleman from North Carolina what 
is to be done then? Will an attempt be made to obtain a quorum 
and pass the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we ean not get a quorum here to-morrow, 
Saturday, this would go over until Tuesday; but it would have 
to go over until Monday, anyway, and we could not get a quorum 
here Monday. I understand that on July 1 this license expires. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. To-morrow is the last day on 
which they are authorized to use the water. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we can not get it through to-morrow the 
time will expire, and we could wait for the following Monday 
and take it up again. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There is a penal provision. If 
they use any water after to-morrow they will go to jail. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When is it expected that general 
legislation will be taken up again? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Monday week, July 9. I explained that very 
fully this morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How long will that continue? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will come back July 9 and take up this 
trading-with-the-enemy bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Suppose the conference reports on the food bills, 
or either one of them, get back here. Is it the purpose to delay 
action on them? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Until July 9. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I will oppose any agreement that under- 
takes to block action on these conference reports. ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman was here this morning when 
that whole matter was thoroughly explained. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Lever, as I understood, said distinctly that 
he expected to get an early agreement on the bill that was sent 
to conference to-day. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. And he hoped to, bring them in on Monday 
week. I saw Mr. Lever only half an hour ago. : 

Mr. SIMS. Is it possible that all this food legislation is to 
be deliberately delayed by unanimous consent of the House? 

Mr. KITCHIN; No; it is not the intention to delay action 
on this food legislation, and the gentleman does not think it will 
be back here next week. I do not think we can have a pos- 
sible quorum here until next Friday, at least. 

Mr. SIMS. Then only those who are absent will be responsi- 
ble for the failure to carry this legislation through. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, KITCHIN. Yes. 


Is there objection to the re- 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman want all 
~ the Members to remain here on the Fourth of July? That is the 
real question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, the gentleman from Tennessee is 
in a good position to say, “Stay here,” because he will stay 
here anyway. Does the gentleman think the House should stay 
here on the possibility of the Senate taking action? I talked 
with two or three of the Senators, and one said it would cer- 
tainly take 10 days. Another said three weeks, and still another 
said it will probably get over here Tuesday or Wednesday. Does 
the gentleman think we ought to stay here on a possibility of the 
Senate doing things that are not likely? 

Mr. SIMS. Will we not know more about that next Tuesday 
than we know now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am asking unanimous consent to adjourn 
over until Tuesday, with the understanding that there will be 
no business transacted on Tuesday. That was the understand- 
ing, and many gentlemen have left. 

Mr. LENROOT. If by any chance that could be agreed upon 
by Tuesday, could it be understood that Members would be noti- 
fied to be here Friday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Was it not a part of the understanding this 
morning that it would be proper, if that report came in, to ask 
for unanimous consent to have it sent to conference, and in the 
absence of objection that it might then go? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; in the absence of objection, That ts 
correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn until 12 o'clock Tuesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, after you meet on Tuesday is it your purpose to ask 
to adjourn for three days? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; to adjourn over until Friday. If the 
food bill—— 

Mr. SIMS. Either of them—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; either of them comes over, then unani- 
mous consent will be asked- to send them to conference, If 
unanimous consent is not given 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then if the point of no 
quorum is raised you are no better off. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘To-morrow there may be more opportunity to 
know about the prospect to have legislation next week than 
there is now. The gentleman refers to me personally. My 
family is not here. I am as lonely here as the gentleman from 
North Carolina is. I want to get this food bill through at the 
very earliest possible moment.. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is probably no more anxious 
now to get this bill through than he was this morning, -when 
there was no objection made to it. I was trying to get that 
through and to fix the time when you could gét up the trading- 
with-the-enemy bill and to facilitate action on the bill then 
pending. The gentleman then made no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] 
was present then, and these are bills that he has charge of. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He consented to that arrangement, provided 
they would let him go to conference on the food-survey Dill 
that was then at the Speaker’s desk. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, this request can be submitted to- 
morrow just as well as now, and I will have an opportunity to 
look into it. 

Mr. HULBERT. A number of Members have already 

gone—— 
Mr. KITCHIN. A lot of Members have gone away now; 
and, to be candid with the gentleman, the reason I made the 
request this afternoon is that everybody in the House thought 
it was the understanding this morning, just as I stated. It 
was fairly and squarely put before the House; several Mem- 
bers have gone; and now about making this request to-morrow, 
you know there might be some little feeling, and some one 
might get up here to-morrow and make the point of no quorum, 
and then I could not make this request. This Niagara Falls 
bill is coming back, and if it does not go exactly like some 
gentlemen want it they may make the point of no quorum, ana 
then I can not make the request. 

Mr. SIMS. I will be frank with the gentleman. Perhaps 
he has talked with the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have seen him. 

Mr. SIMS. And did he then say he was perfectly willing? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was perfectly satisfactory to him. 

Mr. SIMS. For the House to adjourn until Tuesday? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. He was perfectly willing to have the under- 
standing that we had this morning, to take up nothing until 
Monday week, and that these bills be returnable.then. In the 
meantime, suppose they returned the food-supply bill here on 
Tuesday, he would know who were going to be the conferees on 
the part of the House, and the Senate will know who are going 
to be the conferees on the part of the Senate, and they would 
get together and go over the matters, and they would not lose a 
bit of time. 8 

Mr. SIMS. It is now nearly 6 o'clock, and of course with the 
statement of the gentleman from North Carolina that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Lever] has agreed 
to this adjournment over until Tuesday 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; to the arrangement we made this morn- 
ing, which was that we would adjourn every three days, be- 
ginning with the adjournment this week, and not take up any- 
thing until Monday week. 

Mr. SIMS. There was no agreement to that. He means that 
proposition in the House 

Mr. KITCHIN. That proposition, not to take up anything 
until Monday week. 

Mr. SIMS. On that understanding with the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever], which of course I do not question, 
that he agreed to a three-day adjournment until Tuesday, I shall 
not object to that, but I certainly shall object to any agree- 
ment being entered into here which may be used to prevent the 
consideration of either of these food bills when they do come 
back, when the Senate passes them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield to 
me:? The gentleman certainly does not reflect on the speed with 
which the House has considered these bills? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us get this agreement first. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman is going 
to agree. I do not think he means to reflect upon the House, 
which has certainly been expeditious in its work up to this 
time. The fault is not with this body. I think the gentleman 
will agree to that. ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to ask the gentleman if he has 
any information in regard to the plan in holding this other 
food bill back. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I do not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. It has been here on the Speaker's tabte. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we have kept it on the Speaker's 
table to see what the Senate would do with the second bill. It 
may be they will incorporate the whole thing in that, and then 
this would not be necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-morrow it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock Tuesday. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, let me make a statement to the House 
and to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. There was a 
bill pending from the gentlemun’s committee this morning, and 
he and his committee were very anxious to get that bill through. 
It was generally supposed there was no quorum in the city then, 
certainly not in the House. Some gentlemen who are not very 
favorably impressed with that bill and the trading-with-the- 
enemy bill, and probably do not want to go on with it, might 
make some objection or raise the point of no quorum. I dis- 
cussed the matter with the chairman of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee, in the presence of the gentleman from Tennessee, and 
we thought it would be better, in order to facilitate the passage 
of the bills, that the gentleman’s committee had, to fix a time 
certain for the trading-with-the-enemy bill, and make the ar- 
rangement contained in the proposition that I made to the House, 
The gentleman from Tennessee then made no objection either one 
way or the other when I was talking with the chairman of his 
committee nor when I made the proposition to the House. That 
proposition did help the gentleman to facilitate the passage of 
his bill and to fix a day for the trading-with the-enemy bill. I 
do not think it is the proper thing for the gentleman, after get- 
ting his bill through and fixing the time for another bill, when 
that proposition was made and understood by the House, now to 
take advantage of it. . 

Mr. SIMS. I am not undertaking to take any advantage. The 
bill before the House this morning was the bill providing for 
preferential shipments. I had no interest in it. That was a 
public bill, and I would not have jeopardized the early con- 
sideration of the food bill for a moment. The gentleman in- 
sinuated that I wanted to trade. I had no thought of that, and 
I repudiate any such insinuation, I think the food bills are 
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necessary to this country, and I thought the bill authorizing 
preferential shipments was absolutely necessary, and I think 
so yet; but the trading-with-the-enemy bill is not so necessary 
for immediate action. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman jumps to the conclusion that I 
was trying to involve him in a trade. t 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman said it was my bill. It was not 
my bill; it was the whole country’s bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman ought to have made the 
point this morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All this proceeding is by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal, 
for 10 minutes on the Niagara water-power bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see asks unanimous consent to address the House to-morrow, im- 
mediately after reading of the Journal. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the other request been granted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request that when we ad- 
journ to-morrow we adjourn until Tuesday has been granted. 
| Mr. AUSTIN. I make my request not to interfere with con- 
ference reports. j 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Would it not be feasible for the 
gentleman to take 10 minutes on the conference report? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see withdraws his request. 

ADJOURNMENT, è 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. - 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
June 30, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting estimate of appropriation for 
changes, remodeling, repairs, new vaults, etc., New York custom- 
house (H. Doc. No. 224), was taken from the Speaker's table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. QUEN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 646) for the relief of Mrs. Nancy E. 
Mullins, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 89), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 5287) to provide 
for an additional force in the Patent Office; to the Committee 
ou Patents. 

Br. Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 5288) providing for the con- 
struction of a recreation building at the Boston Navy Yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 5289) to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
upproyed May 18, 1917; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEINTZ: A bill (H. R. 5290) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
. conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution and 
price of ores, metals, and other necessaries; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 5291) providing for the con- 
struction of a recreation building at the New York Navy Yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 5292) to reimburse the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts for expenses incurred in pro- 
tecting bridges on main railroad lines and under direction of the 
commanding general, Eastern Department, United States Army, 
and the commandant, navy yard, Charlestown; Mass.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. — 

By Mr. LOBECK: Resolution (H. Res. 113) directing th 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department to 
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make certain examinations; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department. 


t 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. ; 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5293) granting an increase 
of pension to James R. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 5294) for the relief of 
James K. P. Lafferty ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5295) for the relief of William Schenck; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5296) for the relief of Hays B. Falken- 
burg; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5297) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter T. Nile, alias Patrick Nilan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5298) granting an increase of pension to 
William McCloud; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5299) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary V. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5800) for the relief of Orville F. Davis; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 5301) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha H. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. T 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 5302) granting a pension 
to Jolm Ashton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5303) granting an increase of 
— 15 to Lafayette Piatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 5304) granting a pension to 
Martha Ellen Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5305) granting a pension to 
Charles Peters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5306) granting a pension to Eliza Gilman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. f 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 5307) for the relief of Rufus 
L. Cole; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 5308) for the relief of Jamés 
A. Henderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5309) granting an 
increase of pension to Jonathan R. Thomas; to the Comittee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5310) granting a pension to Leonard E. 
Griffith ; to the Committee on Pensions. s 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 5311) for the relief of 
Morris 8. Baker; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring Lever food-control bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, Local No. 22, of New York, against 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, favoring suffrage for women; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of John Hosack and other citi- 
zens of Jackson County, Kans., for national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of citizens of White Pine, Tenn., 
asking for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of sundry citizens of Cumber- 
land County, N. J., in re prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, favoring passage of the daylight- 
saving bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: Memorial of National Association of 
Fisheries Commissioners, asking for regulation of discharge of 
waste in inland and tidal waters; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

Also, petition of Cushman A. Sears, M. D., and 59 other physi- 
cians, of Middlesex County, Conn., favoring national prohibition 
during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Petition of George E. 
Shultz, of Everett, Mass., and 869 others in various cities and 
towns of Massachusetts, for legislation prohibiting all manufac- 
ture and sale of spirituous, malt, and other liquors for beverage 
purposes during the period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of men’s class, First Congregational Church, 
Chelsea, Mass., for prohibition of the liquor business as a war 
measure, and opposing war tax on same; to the’ Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of boys and girls of Massachusetts for legisla- 
tion prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Illinois for House bill 3369, to permit the Red Cross 
Society to frank its mail; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of sundry citizens and business 

men of Salem, Oreg., favoring bill to give the osteopaths the 
Same standing and rank as the medical men in the Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Edmund M. 
Renehan and Michael J. Renehan, of Providence, R. I., favoring 
daylight-saving plan; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 

. eign Commerce. 1 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, Baltimore, Md., favoring the Hollis amendment to House 
bill 4280; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of several citizens of Easton, Md., including the 
mayor, State attorney, president of the school board, editors, 
clerk of the court, county treasurer, bankers, and attorneys at 
law, urging the earliest enactment possible of a law to carry 
out the recommendations of the Federal Trade Commission re- 
lating to anthracite and bituminous coal; to the Committee on 

Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Kraus & Co., Baltimore, Md., in re the privi- 
lege of packing cigars in containers of 20 cigars; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Dr. Robert R. Keiningham, Baltimore, Md., 
favoring House bill 5118; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. J. F. MacClure, Baltimore, Md., favoring 
prohibition as a food-conservation measure; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Chamber of Commerce, in favor of an appropriation sufficient to 
build a large air fleet; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of S. F. Powell and sundry citizens of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., asking the passage of the Lever food bill be- 
fore July 1, 1917; to the Committee on Agriculture, ` 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of Washington Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Providence, R. I., favoring pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Newport (R. I.) Metal Trades Council, ask- 
ing investigation of troubles between the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco, Cal., and organized labor; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Rhode Island, 
favoring the enactment of food-control legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the Roger Williams Free Baptist Church of 
Rhode Island, Citizens’ League of East Providence, and the 
Roger Williams Association of Baptist Churches in the State of 
Rhode Island, favoring prohibition as a food-conservation and 
war measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of William E. Leffingwell, George 
oy Walters, Lewis H. Watkins, Mott B. Hughey, Frank L. Moran, 
C. M. Durland, L. H. Durland, Harvey Couch, James Buch, W. T. 
Drake, E. C. Cooper, W. P. Rooney and brother, J. D. Considine, 
W. M. Kift, H. C. Stouffer, W. M. Pellet, James Walsh, John B. 
MacReery, and T. W. McAnarney, of Watkins, N. X., opposing 
any amendment to the food- control bill which would prohibit the 
manufacture of beer and light wines; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of sundry residents of Slaterville Springs, N. Y., 
for the immediate enactment of prohibition of the manufacture 
of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petitions of Rey. Phil J. Reinhart and 50 
others of Bluffs and J. R. Stickel and 24 others of Greenfield, 
III., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of the Lincoln Republican. Club, 
favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, petition of members of Prospect Heights Presbyterian 
Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring conservation of food re- 
sources and national war-time prohibition; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of E. C. Schlecht, of Brooklyn, N. X., protesting 
against any kind of Prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of James A. Corcoran and Edw. Farrell, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against increased postal rates on 
second-class matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the Schoolmas- 
térs’ Club of Rochester, N. Y., unanimously favoring Nation-wide 
ered as a war measure; to the Committee on Military 
„Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Fairview Auxiliary Woman's 
Home Missions of Methodist Episcopal Church of Pratt, and citi- 
zens of New Ulysses, Kans., asking legislation to -prohibit use 
of foodstuffs in manufacture of alcoholic liquor; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of 11,000 workingmen, through the 
Trades Assembly, of Utica, N. Y., against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi : Memorial of Hernando 
(Miss.) Methodist Church, favoring prohibition as-a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of citizens of Foxburg and vicinity, 
Cherry Tree and vicinity, and Emlenton and vicinity, allAn the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition sf Federal Employees’ Union No. 
15885, Boston, Mass., favoring the enactment of the food-control 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of H. T. Drew, chairman legislative board, 
Order of Railway Conductors, State of Massachusetts, favoring 
the enactment of the food bills; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. WELTY: Petition of Fairview Christian Endeavor 
Society of Rockford, Ohio, favoring national prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of Addie M. Thornbury, of 
Huntington, W. Va., favoring the prohibition of the liquor 
business as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, June 30, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, June 28, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

PRINTING OF ADDRESSES AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, on March 29, 180 young men 
received diplomas from the United States Naval Academy. and 
on June 28, 199 more were graduated. The Secretary of the 
Navy and the Superintendent of the Naval Academy niade ad- 
dresses to the classes on each occasion, and I ask for the 
printing as a public document of these addresses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The addresses will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: = 

Bankhead Harding McNary Smith, Mich, 
Beckham Hardwick Martin Smith. S. C. 
Borah olis Nelson Sterling 
Brady James New Sutherland 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Norris Swanson 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Thomas 
Calder ones, N. Mex. Page Thompson 
Chamber’ Jones, Wash. Penrose Tillman 
Colt 2 Phelan ‘Townsend 
Cum Kendrick Pittman Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Poindexter Underwood 
Dillingham King Ransdell Vardaman 
Fernald Knox Reed Wadsworth 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson Watson 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Shafroth Williams 
Gallin. 33 Sheppard Wolcott 
Gerry M ber Sherman 

Gronna MeKellar Shields 

Hale McLean Smith, Ga. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SaursgunvI, 
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who is detained on account of important business. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. . j 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. F. 

Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 18) extending the time within which 
the “Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to issue 
temporary permits for additional diversions of water from the 
Niagara River” shall remain in effect. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 2099) providing for the modification 
of the designs of the current quarter dollar. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 3331) for the protection of the owners of desert- 
land entrymen who enter the military or naval service of the 
United States in time of war, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3548) providing for the modi- 
fication of the designs of the current quarter dollar, and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted at a 
reunion of the Fifty-fifth Regiment, Pennsylvania Veteran Vol- 
unteers’ Association, held at Johnstown, Pa., June 19, 1917. 
pledging to support the President and the Government during 
the period of the war, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions from 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Maryville, Mo.; 


from sundry citizens of Crete, Ind.; from the Presiding Elders” 


Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana; from the Kane (Pa.) Minis- 
terial Association; from the Common Council of the City of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; from the Washington Park Presbyterian 
Church, of Milwaukee, Wis.; from the Christian Endeavor 
Society and the congregation of the First Presbyterian Church 
of La Crosse, Wis.; from the Christian Endeavor Society of the 
Presbyterian Church of Racine, Wis.; from the Millward Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, III.; from the Moravian Chris: 
tian Endeavor Society, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; from the Con- 
gregational Christian Endeavor Society of Kenosha, Wis.; from 
the Christian Endeavor Union of Monroe, Wis.; from the Bap- 
tist Christian Endeavor Society of Madison, Wis.; from the 
Presbyterian Christian Endeavor Society of Oconto, Wis.; 
from the Congregational Christian Endeavor Society of Arena, 
Wis.; from the First Congregational Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of Eau Claire, Wis.; from the First Congregational Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, of Milwaukee, Wis.; from the South 
Baptist Christian Endeavor Society of Milwaukee, Wis.;, from 
the Presbyterian Christian Endeavor Society of Madison, Wis. ; 
from the Christian Endeavor Society of Cedar Grove, Wis.; 
from the Watertown Moravian Christian: Endeavor Society, of 
Watertown, Wis.; from the Island Avenue Presbyterian Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, of Milwaukee, Wis.; from the First 
Congregational Christian Endeavor Society of Appleton, Wis.; 
from the Christian Endeavor Society of Chippewa Falls, Wis.; 
from the Welsh Presbyterian Christian Endeavor Society of 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; from the Christian Endeavor Society of Milton 
Junction, Wis.; from the West Moravian Christian Endeavor 
Society, of Green Bay, Wis.; from the Presbyterian Christian 
Endeavor Society of Phillips, Wis.; from the Presbyterian 
Christian Endeavor Society of Richland Center, Wis.; from 
the Presbyterian Christian Endeavor Society of Westminster, 
Wis.; from the Congregational Christian Endeavor Society of 
Delavan, Wis.; from the Christian Endeavor Society of Beerean, 
Wis.; from the Christian Endeavor Society of Carroll College, 
Wis.; from the Southeastern District Christian Endeavor Union, 
ef Milwaukee, Wis.; from the Christian Endeavor Society of 
Columbus, Wis.; from the Christian Endeavor Society of Wau- 


saukee, Wis.; from the Christian Endeavor Society of Raymond, 
Wis.; from the Christian Endeavor Society of Phillips, Wis.; 
from the Grand Rapids First Moravian Christian Endegvor 
Society; from the Christian Endeavor Society of North Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; and from the Christian Endeayor Society of 
West Allis, Wis., praying for national prohibition, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Defense Corps of 
Berkeley, Cal., praying for national prohibition, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Fish and Game Commission 
of California, praying for the enactment of legislation to regu- 
late the discharge of waste into inland streams and tidal waters 
so as to conserve the fish therein, which was referred to the 
Committee on Fisheries. a 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Pennsylvania, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit all manufacture of spirituous, malt, and vinous 
liquors for beverage purposes during the entire period of the 
war, which were ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. PAGE presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Washington County Association of Congregational 
Churches of Vermont, praying for national prohibition, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS, 


Mr. SHAFROTH (for Mr. Wats), from the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 78) to suspend, during the present war with Ger- 
many, the requirement that not less than $100 worth of labor 
shall be performed or improvements made on each mining 
claim during each year for all owners who, in lieu of such as- 
sessment work, expend the sum of $100 or perform 25 days of 
labor in the raising or manufacturing of products necessary for 
the maintenance of the Army, Navy, or people of the United 
States, or pay into the Treasury of the United States $100, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 74) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
eonsent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: rs 

A bill (S. 2532) providing for the inspection, grading, and 
weighing of interstate shipments of grain and hay, authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint inspectors for such pur- 
poses, and to fix grades for grain and hay, and to make rules 
and regulations for putting same into effect; making the viola- 
tions of this act a crime and fixing the punishment; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WATSON: : 

A bill (S. 2533) granting an increase of pension to Zadok M. 
McCleary ; 

A bill (S. 2534) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Barger ; and 

A bill (S. 2535) granting an increase of pension to George 
Shaney ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: t 

A bill (S. 2536) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to expend funds for drainage purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

A bill (S. 2537) transferring Hardeman County, Tex., to 
Wichita Falls division, northern judicial district of Texas, and 
Montague County, Tex., to Sherman division, eastern judicial 
district of Texas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2538) for the relief of Wynona Ambrose Dixon; 

A bill (S. 2339) for the relief of the estate of Lemuel Thomas, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2540) for the relief of Mary E. Ayres; 

A bill (S. 2541) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas J. 
Powell, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2542) for the relief of Roberdeau Buchanan, ad- 
ministrator de bonis non of McKean Buchanan, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2543) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. James 
Gower, deceased ; and 

A bill (S. 2544) for the relief of A. H. Rebentish; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

y COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 1691) to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims, which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT TO THE PENDING BILL. 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr, FLETCHER, I present a copy of the addresses and dis- 
cussions made at a public meeting of the committee on labor 
of the Council of National Defense in Washington, D. O., May 
15, 1917, in conference with the labor representatives sent by 
the British and Canadian Governments at the request of the 
chairman of the committee on labor. I ask that the matter be 
referred to the Committee on Printing for action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 3331. An act for the protection of the owners of desert- 
land entrymen who enter the military or naval service of the 
United States in time of war was read by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

DIVERSION OF THE WATERS OF NIAGARA RIVER. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to present a conference report in 
regard to a matter on account of which the House is remaining 
in session. I ask that the conference report be read, and will 
then move its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee pre- 
sents a conference report, which will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report, which is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 13) extending the time within which the “Joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to issue temporary 
permits for additional diversions of water from the Niagara 
River” shall remain in effect, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to Senate joint resolution No. 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter inserted by the amendment of the House to said Senate joint 
resolution No. 13 insert the following: 

“That public resolution No. 45 of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
approved January 19, 1917, entitled ‘Joint resolution author- 
izing the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits for 
additional diversions of water from the Niagara River,’ is 
continued in full force and effect and under the same condi- 
tions, restrictions, and limitations until July 1, 1918: Provided, 
That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to make a comprehensive and thorough investigation, including 
all necessary surveys and maps, of the entire subject of water 
diversion from the Great Lakes and the Niagara River, includ- 
ing navigation, sanitary and power purposes, and the preserva- 
tion of the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls and the rapids of 
Niagara River, and to report to Congress thereon at the earliest 
practicable date. To carry out the provisions of this proviso 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000.” J 

And the House agree to the same. 

M. A. SMITH, 
Jonn K. SHIELDS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
H. D. Froop, 
W. S. GoopwIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


During the reading of the report, 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire the joint 
resolution read as proposed to be amended? 

Mr, HUSTING. Mr. President, I should like to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the report. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 


conference report. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the only amendment to the joint resolution as passed by 
the Senate is the one authorizing a survey. 

I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the following enrolled joint resolutions, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution extending the time within 
which the “ Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
issue temporary permits for additional diversions of water from 
Niagara River,” shall remain in effect; and 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to fix the status and rights of 
officers of the Public Health Service when serving with the 
Coast Guard, the Army, or the Navy. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senate has for some days 
been discussing the pending bill, which for short title has been 
referred to as a food-control biM. It is now my purpose to sub- 
mit my views upon it.“ To some of the Senate Members these 
views will not be convincing, to many not interesting, but to me 
they are necessary both to hold and express. 

This measure, Mr. President, very naturally has awakened 
a very great divergence of opinion. It has given occasion to 
expressions of very opposing views. The Senate is to be con- 
gratulated for that it has presented to the world one of the ele- 
vated discussions upon the great fundamentals of our Gov- 
ernment freed in every way from the suggestion of partisanship. 
The debates have partaken of the character of honest division 
upon ideas and ideals. At no time have we had the spectacle 
presented of any representative of any State viewing this meas- 
ure solely through the expediency of party advantage or polit- 
ical profit. This exhibition can well invite the wonder of. those 
countries of the world that heretofore have misinterpreted our 
political character, and it can challenge the attention of those 
who have fancied that party differences which they have fre- 
quently seen in other matters—exhibited to a point of national 
dissensions—would have divided us at this national juncture. 

For my own sake, and speaking from my personal point of 
view, I regard it as a valuable exhibit, and of great influence 
throughout the earth, that at this particular time the world can 
behold that as to measures for carrying on this war against our 
aggressors the only difference of opinion amongst us is as to 
the best way it can be conducted with success. 

Mr. President, I am forced to bring myself to reflection 
upon the situation which has called for legislation of this 
nature. I wonder if this very excellent and busy body of emi- 
nent men, able, in the different pursuits which engage their 
minds, have had time to contemplate that to-day in the world is 
a spectacle unparalleled in anything which history has ever 
presented, and which, of course, all our prayers invoke Heaven 
may never find a duplicate in civilization. 

Fourteen countries of the world, thirteen of “which profess 
Christianity, are at war, flying at the heart of their fellow men 
with the single object of their destruction. Twenty-five million 
people moved from out of the ordinary pursuits of life, placed in 
the ranks where they are challenged by death to die, or fight 
that they shall live. Fifty million dollars a day sacrificed to 
the undertaking by four of the dominant countries; ten million 
per day each by six of the others engaged; five million per day 
by three of the remaining. Up to date three years of this con- 
dition the experience of all. Twenty-five million women and 
countless children at this particular point impaled upon the 
uncertainty as to how they shall live, where they shall live, in 
what manner they can survive, through and by what agency 
will they be preserved. Theirs to us.is the Macedonian cry, 
Come over and help us!” 

Sir, the very first stage of war is demand for food. There can 
be no preservation of liberty for a people without sustenance to 
the individual. There can be no success of arms without food 
to: maintain the warrior. There can be no achievement of 
countries without capacity being assured and opportunity pro- 
vided for the salvation of that country through the chief in- 
strumentality which preserves mankind and countries alike— 
food. 

Mr. President, the question for the Senate, of course, is what 
is the best method we may adopt to achieve this very necessary 
and laudable undertaking of providing food. Food not only for 
ourselves but food for those who are cooperating with us in the 
struggle which we have heralded to the world is a contest on 
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our part for liberty to nations, for justice to man, and righteous- 
ness for civilization. 

Mr. President, at this point E wish upon my own responsi- 
bility to disown the assertion that comes from many quarters 
that those countries for whom we are preparing our generosi- 
ties are our allies. Speaking for myself, sir, I deny that the 
United States of America has any European allies. I deny 
that there has ever been the proceeding necessary to bring 
about the result from which America can say she has allies 
of any European country. For myself I dispute that the Presi- 
dent of the United States could ever affirm the statement from 
any source that he has, as an Executive, entered into any 
understanding which brings this country into the relation of 
an ally with any European country. 

There may be those—indeed there are those, whose cause is 
common with ours, whose grievances are the same as ours, who 
are fighting to the same object as we are; but, sir, in this they 
are cooperating with us; we are cooperating with them to 
the same given end; but there are no European allies of 
America, there are no fixed and contracted responsibilities of 
America to any European Government upon a compact that is 
presumed by the word “ allies.’ 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— x 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to my eminent friend from Missouri, 
Senator STONE. 

Mr. STONE. The statement of the Senator from Illinois is 
very interesting to me. Assuming that he is speaking with 
authority and with knowledge, I would ask him if he is at 
liberty to state to the Senate at this time exactly what the re- 
lations are and the understanding is between the Government of 
the United States and the Governments of the European 
allies—the entente allies? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, at the first instance replying to 
the eminent Senator, from Missouri, I have to say that when 
I am asked upon what authority I speak—— 

Mr. STONE. I did not ask that. I said I assumed the 
Senator spoke with authority and with knowledge. 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer my honorable friend that I have no 
higher authority which I quote than that of my judgment, my 
knowledge, my sense of the position of my Government, and 
my consciousness that its political relations have not been 
transformed in that legal way in which they only can be 
changed, so as to create allies to the United States of European 
countries. 

As to what I understand to be the relation, I say, sir, I draw 
my understanding from the same evidences which any Senator 
would be called upon to accept. It is that as to the countries 
called the entente we find ourselves fighting against the same 
grievances that they allege to be theirs. That having the same 
grievances, and anxious, sir, for the maintenance of the cause 
which they say they fight for—liberty of nations, justice to 
men, a spirit of democracy abroad to mankind—we have entered 
into a cooperation of action to the common cause in order to 
achieve the result, but, as I understand it, with no compact for 
rewards, with no understanding of compensation, with no agree- 
ment of what shall be the ultimate partition or division of 
results or concessions. To the contrary, we stand solely as those 
numbers who might be in a lawsuit, arrayed on one side as 
plaintiff, on the other side as defendant, whose interests may be 
alike in the issue, but whose results may be separate at the end. 
Such is only the relationship of alliance, I say to my eminent 
friend, as I see it. 

' Mr. STONE. Well, just what is the difference between that 
understanding and the understanding between Great Britain 
and France? I am not heckling the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator, I understand, is not factious in 
his questioning but is merely seeking my view. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. What is the difference between our atti- 
tude and what the Senator from Illinois understands to be the 
attitude between Great Britain and France, for example? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will repeat the question of the Senator from 
Missouri, because the eminent Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] failed to hear it and asked that it be repeated louder. 
The Senator from Missouri asks me what is the difference in 
such a situation as I assume as is that of my country with 
the entente of Europe and that of Britain and France. I reply, 
that in my judgment the relationship between Britain and 
France which brings them together as allies is the result of a 
compact which takes its character from a previous arrangement, 
antedating the entering by the military forces into the conflict, 
and is in response to some form of agreement between them 
defining their responsibilities toward each other, offensive or 
defensive, or both; and from which certain benefits are to be de- 
rived at some stage of the proceedings or at the conclusion. That 
is the usual form in which the compact of alliances is made; and 
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I take it, sir, that is the difference between their relationship as 
allies and the relationship we bear those who are called allies. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, may I be permitted 
to ask the Senator from Illinois a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? ; 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator, then, from his state- 
ment, would lead us to believe that, in order to be in alliance’ 
with the European countries with whom we are now working, 
there must be a formal treaty. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. LEWIS. I say to the Senator from Michigan, who has 
been eminent in the Foreign Relations Committee, that it is my 
judgment that before I, as a citizen and an official of my country, 
would accept the theory of the relationship of alliance between 
this Nation and any other country I would have to see a com- 
pact setting forth the terms and responsibilities that had been 
entered into with those in authority and confirmed by that 
agency which by the Constitution must give such its approval— 
this Senate. Such may be called a treaty or by any other 
designation that may be adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would the compact the Senator holds 
apply to Italy in the relation of that country with Great Britain 
and France in this conflict? 

Mr. LEWIS. I say to the Senator I do not know with exact- 
ness what relation Italy bears to Britain, and I do not know 
what arrangement. Speaking for myself, if I were asked to 
define the difference between what makes an alliance between 
Italy and Britain and the relations between America and Italy, 
I would have to respond in the same way which I have to the 
Senator from Missouri as to Britain and France. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the President in his message to 
Congress and the Vice President in his addresses to the Senate 
and Senators in the discussion of legislation on the floor refer 
to our allies, the Senator would give that expression no legal 
meaning, but would regard it as merely descriptive of a condi- 
tion into which we have voluntarily gone. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would rather accept those observations—just 
as we use the word “colleague.” By that word we technically 
mean the Senator who represents the same State as does the 
Senator speaking, and who really is his ally; but generally 
when we are in such a spirit as we are in moments like this, 
when there is no partisan division, we always refer to a Sen- 
ator on either side as “our colleague.” I answer the Senator 
that I regard this adoption of that word allies by the President 
and Vice President, wherever used, as a mere designation of 
governmental hospitality. 2425 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator refer to the honor 
of this Republic? 

Mr. LEWIS. I refer to the remarks of the President and 
Vice President, if used as the Senator says they were. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does not the Senator think that the 
honor of the Republic has been pledged to the faith of the so- 
called entente by the officers of this Government as specifically 
as could have been done by treaty or otherwise? 

Mr. LEWIS. I might say, sir, there are some matters in 
which it may be said our honor has been pledged toward the com- 
mon result; but that we have pledged any obligation or respon- 
sibility in the form of an alliance I can not admit, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. This is all so interesting that I would like 
to ask the Senator from Illinois, in view of the character of our 
special mission to Russia and the representations which have 
been made by that mission, what the Senator from Illinois 
thinks regarding our relations with Russia? I should like to 
have his opinion on that. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I can only reply to that inquiry 
literally, as the Senator from Ohio puts it—as to what I think. 
My thought is that in our relations to Russia we bear the atti- 
tude that is designated in diplomacy as “a great and good 
friend.” We wish her well; we would aid her in establishing a 
Republic; we would lend her our encouragement whenever pos- 
sible; we would pray that she would take inspiration from our 
example; but we do. not, as I see it, find ourselves under any 
contractual obligations of any kind that are enforceable by any 
other method than the voluntary contribution of our generosity. 

Mr. President, I seem to have gotten somewhat afield from 
my proposed discussion ‘because of my voluntary advancement 
of views touching an international phase of the question. How- 
ever, I welcome these interruptions and hope that Senators will . 
feel free upon any phase of the discussion to elicit my views 
with the clearness necessary for full understanding, and that 
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they will tender me theirs in such form as they may think the 
propricty of the occasion permits. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Illinois is always very choice 
in the selection of his words and expresses with great nicety 
the ideas which he seeks to convey. Does not the Senator think, 
however, that in his denial of any alliance with the entente, 
with those with whom we are cooperating, he is likely to give 
a false impression? Does not the word “ally,” as we use it 
and as we understand it, mean an associate, an auxiliary, a 
friend? And we certainly are an associate of, a friend of, and 
an auxiliary to those with whom we are fighting against Ger- 
man Prussianism. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank my friend of years for his flattering 
reference to my method of definition or illustration. I seem 
not, however, to have been so happy as he credits me in this 
particular, so far as his understanding has been impressed. I say, 
Mr. President, to my friend that it may be true that there may 
be those who will misunderstand my views and my expressions; 
there will be those who will misconstrue them; there are ever 
those who will intentionally misapply them. I agree with the 
Senator from Utah that the technical meaning of the word is 
all that he says, and that, in so far as it can apply in that 
hospitable sense of cooperation, I am content to adopt it. But 
in so far as it is usually accepted in its legal aspect, its inter- 
national relation of “ally” and “alliance,” I am compelled 
again, sir, to resort to my previous expression, that I can not 
adopt the definition of our relations in the legal terms “ alli- 
ance” and “allies” in the sense that they are understood” in 
international compacts generally throughout the world. 

Mr. President, nevertheless the Senator has accurately and 
correctly stated an obligation which arises both from principles 
of humanity and cooperation in the common cause against the 
militarism of the Prussian dynasty. We are under obligation 
to render those by whose side we are fighting every aid which 
we can, that we may facilitate their undertaking and encourage 
to success their joint operations, conducted along with our own 
enterprise. I return to the bill and its aspects. 

It is fiattering, sir, to dwell a moment upon our own situa- 
tion. We were suddenly precipitated into this conflict, despite 
the prayers of our people to be exempt from it, and, of course, 
against the hopes of all of those who desired peace—but with 
justice. Sir, a nation which had been unaccustomed in its 
practices to war, which had been devoted to peace, stood opposed 
to those nations to whose generations had been transmitted by 
their fathers the ideals and theory of conquest of country by war. 
These latter stood panoplied and ever ready for conflict. Their 
trumpets were blowing, their fifes piping, their men marching, 
their drums rolling, their huzzas echoing in the winds at all times 
under some form or circumstance. Sometimes in the pomp of 
war, sometimes as attendant upon the ratification of an alliance 
which as between themselves and a former opponent had been 
consummated to aid in future war with future opponents. Not 
so with America. She had educated herself to the reverse. Hers 
was preparation for peace, ever for peace, never for war. Yet, 
despite all that, might I invoke my brethren of the Senate to 
recall, with the gratification I know they will feel at the mere 
mention—how quietly, without ostentation, without alarm, with- 
out boasts this country moved to the undertaking after it was 
decreed. How now we are confronted with the established fact 
of the thousands of our heroes who have landed upon the shores 
of countries in Europe, prepared to enter into this conflict for 
the honor of their Nation. All without noise, without bombast, 
without boasts—by her valiant agencies having this trust to 
execute. America, ever true to that characteristic quality so 
dominant in her nature, when called on to do, does. We have 
presented to the world at the very first evidence of the under- 
taking a splendid quality of achievement, a forerunner of that 
which will surely make for success, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr, LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Is not the Senator in danger of forfeiting our 
right to boast that we have not boasted? I trust he will not do 
that. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator would intimate that 
my calling the attention of the Senate to these events of achieve- 
ment is a boast and would condemn me as inconsistent. I re- 
ferred to the fact that those who are accomplishing these 
achievements made no boast. I, who can not take credit for 
thim and can not say that I contributed very much to their 
advancement, delight, as a citizen of America, to behold those 
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who did the deed without boast and boast in behalf of the deed 
they did. 


Mr. President, I have referred to the need of food; but to a 


assemblage like this I do not have to dwell much upon that 
necessity. Surely it is in the memory of those learned in 
history sitting around me how necessary was food at critical 
moments in the contests between coüntries in the great en- 
counters calied war. Who of us will not remember the reported 
cry of one at Waterloo: Will Blücher never come?” or of 
another who said: “Could we but get bread, we could last 
three days longer.” Had this commander endured but three 
hours longer, the fate of Europe would to-day have been differ- 
ent—I can not say better; I know not; but we know it was for 
the want of food at Waterloo that the very map of civilization 
was changed, and the fates of mankind diverted in different 
directions from that which to-day is our inheritance. > 

You retall Victor Hugo, referring to this in Les Miserables, 
and saying, “ Yet shall the cry say only that it was absence of 
bread. I say it was the presence of God. He may have chosen 
His way, that without bread France could not march or fight; 
but the question after all was, God or Napoleon; and God chose 
His way, that it be God, and not Napoleon.” But, sir, it was 
the want of bread that gave to Waterloo the opportunity for all 
that Waterloo represents. 

How well, Senators, you recall that the Crimea would have 
been won by Russia over Britain if the food from Russia could 
have gotten down to the water. It was diverted by public pil- 
ferers at a place called Trebizond, which we know now in his- 
tory of this war is in Turkey. There it withered under the 
hands of those who stole it, never finding its way to the armies, 
The soldiers of Russia famished in hunger, while Britain’s sus- 
tained forces were enabled at the Crimea to advance and carry 
the standard which finally resulted in the compromise which we 
speak of as the surrender of Sebastopol. 

You, Senators, lived a few months ago through an experience 
when you watched Germany fight Russia upon the eastern front, 
and Russia, with her thousands of men—large in number, in- 
deed, compared to her opponents’—failed at the threshold of 
the undertaking for the want of ammunition and food. She 
could have done without the ammunition and waited for that 
if her soldiers had not been starved by the avariciousness of 
those who led in those days in Russia, and the corruption of 
those who controlled this food for speculation and riches in 
that hour. : 

Shall we see these things and fail to understand them and to 
learn something from them? And, sirs, did you read at the be- 
ginning of this week the report upon Gallipoli, the cause of the 
failure of the British forces to have been successful at the 
Dardanelles? Did you behold, Senators, that in the report on 
Gallipoli the answer is, the men had stood two days and two 
nights with little water, and that of typhoid germ and sicken- 
ing, and all without food, for that it was impossible to secure 
it? The men languished in hunger, fainted and fell—some to 
their death and all to their disaster. 

With these lessons before us it will not be difficult to 
impress upon the mind of any hearer these examples as the 
justification for this bill. It is that we by this bill shall avoid 
errors through which others have blundered, many have failed, 
and all involved gone to their destruction. The bill, as a sys- 
tem of legislation, is charged to be an innovation. I concede it, 
It is an unusual step. This I admit. It is said that it is with- 
out precedent in this country. I confess it. But, sir, the condi- 


tions of the country are without parallel in our history, the. 


dangers without precedent, the possible consequences without 
record in our history or that of any other country. 

This unexampled situation, sir, calls for action unparalleled 
in situation and without precedent. We fit the deed to the 
necessity. l 

Then, Mr. President, what purpose has the bill? First, that 
we might encourage food production at the hands of those 
whose industry brings it forth from the earth—the farmers. 
Next, that we might provide a method for its distribution to 
those who must live upon the enjoyment of it. Third, that we 
shall send it in its distribution to the armies, that they may 
be maintained in the conflict. Those armies of America and 
those who are cooperating with us abroad, and those who are 
moving from our homes to the foreign field of contest. Finally, 


to prevent the middleman food monopolist from hoarding for- 


his riches the products of man to the impoverishment of the 
people. 

Mr. President, it becomes necessary, therefore, to provide 
methods in a law by which no agency shall circumvent these 
purposes. It becomes necessary, sir, that we shall defeat those 
who have manipulated prices from executing their nefarious 
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designs to the extent where they hunger their fellow citizens 
and imperil the success of their own country. Sirs, we can not 
be nice as to every detail in such undertaking. To say that 
the bill is not subject to criticism is to arrogate to ourselves 
perfection. This would be a virtue professed that would be 
a vice confessed. But, sir, that these things, even if deficiencies 
by some standard, are made necessary and justifiable by the 
circumstances can not be disputed. In the philosophy of Portia, 
we may “do a little wrong to do a great good.” 

Then, Mr. President, it is said that this bill, with these pro- 
visions, has been left to the President to execute according to his 
discretion. It is charged that this unusual power is invested 
in the Chief Magistrate and thus violates our fixed standards. 
Eminent Senators contend, as eminent Members of the House 
have contended, and other spokesmen all over the country as- 
serted that granting this power is in opposition to the very theory 
of our Republic. In part I confess the charge. But, sir, going 
into war in Europe for the maintenance of the Republic of 
America is at variance with the theory upon which this Republic 
was founded. Distance so very great, isolation so distant, indi- 
cated to our fathers that there could never be this necessity. 
Invention, science, evolution of time, revolution of events, per- 
fection of instrumentalities, effecting changes in civilization, 
have wrought these new results. Our Revolutionary fathers 
could not have contemplated this present era, nor, indeed, could 
their sons of the days of our civil reconstruction have foreseen 
it, nor we to have planned for it. Therefore, if it be said as to 
these innovations, “This was not contemplated by those who 
founded the Republic,” I reply, “ Neither were the situations 
with which we are compelled to contend and for which we are 
obliged to prepare.” 

But, Mr. President, what is it that opposes this power we 
would vest? I answer and say it is a sentiment. The distin- 
guished Senators who oppose this power being vested in the 
President do so because of their sentiment born of long educa- 
tion, transmitted from their noble sires, and enjoyed in them- 
selves. It is their inborn creed that it is better to adhere to 
that which has been fixed by standards that haye withstood 
trial than to undertake innovations. Theirs is the theory ex- 
pressed in Hamlet— 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

It is because of this sentiment they have had with regard 
to our institutions, to the methods through which they have been 
formed, to the courses in which they have been exercised and 
executed, that these Senators, fearing that a departure from 
them might lead to consequences more dangerous than any 
evil now upon us; oppose the entrance upon them. But I 
ask the able Senators—and I refer particularly to those 
who have given such critical analyses to this bill and discus- 
sion to its provisions—I ask where is the particular provision 
of the Constitution which inveighs against the proposed pro- 
visions of this bill? Where is the letter of the law which it 
violates? Where is the provision of statute or Constitution 
written in the fundamental law of the Republic which pro- 
hibits the exercise of this power by the President? ` 

Mr. REED rose. 9 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to my friend, the Senator from Missouri, 
if he rises for the purpose of interrogating me. 

Mr. REED. I did. In looking up the exact words of the Con- 
stitution—I shall not stop to read it, because the words are 
too familiar 

Mr. LEWIS. Let the Senator feel free to quote from his 
memory anything he chooses te assume as opposed 

Mr. REED. But the provision of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that there is reserved to the States and the people thereof 
all powers not granted, shifts the burden upon those who claim 
these powers to exist to put their finger on the clause of the 
Constitution granting the powers. 

' Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am pleased to have the eminent 
leader of this contest of constitutional construction—from the 
viewpoint of those opposing the bill—express the basis upon 
which he rests his contention; and here my eminent friend— 
whose distinguished ability I certify to in any forum that I am 
privileged to speak—here he and I now separate upon our 
views. I contend that the eminent Senators who present that 
viewpoint have not considered with the characteristic industry 
of their natures the real meaning of our Constitution. I answer: 
the clause to which the eminent Senator alludes and to which 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] referred, as did my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], has no 
relation whatever to war or to present conditions. First, the 
clause in the Constitution relates to the internal relations be- 
tween the United States and its States and its Executive. It 
refers, and was only intended to refer, to the relations borne 


between the States and the Nation in their internal. affairs 
with each other. It is a mere reservation that the power 
of the people is ever with them and is never surrendered, 
and that in the relation of the State and the Nation only those 
powers that are expressed are yielded by the local bodies called 
States to the Union body called United States. 

But, sir, that was for the specific objects of goyernment of 
States and Nation in matters of domestic concern of the United 
States, within the United States. The exception to that was 
specifically provided, as I see it, in that provision which gave to 
the President of the United States the right and the power to 
command the armies, When Congress was given the power to 
déclare war, and war was declared, then to repose the whole 
power of its execution in the President. There, sir, as between 
the United States as a Nation and a foreign foe, those reserved 
rights of the States have no application whatever. 

Therefore, Mr, President, here is where the eminent Senator 
from Missouri and his colleagues in this discussion and myself 
differ. I contend that the power by the Constitution vesting in 
the President of the United States, as Commander in Chief, the 
command of the armies, vests him with all the power that is 
necessary to command those armies to success, and authorizes 
him to command anything and everything that is necessary to 
command that success. Otherwise the power conferred by the 
Constitution on him to command would be useless and fruitless. 
He could command by an order to march and fight, but would 
be powerless to command the things that could enable them to 
march or fight to success. 

8 BORAH, Mr. WOLCOTT, and Mr. REED addressed the 
air, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, giving precedence to the order 
in which Senators rose, I beg to yield to the Senator from 
Idaho, who first addressed the Chair, 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator's contention to 
be—and I am asking for the purpose of getting correctly his 
viewpoint—that when war is declared, the authority conferred 
upon the President as Commander in Chies of the Army justifies 
the President in commanding the men and the resources of the 
conny to the extent of the discretion of the Commander in 

ef? 

Mr. LEWIS. I dò, in matters necessary to success of the 
war—to the extent that his discretion may direct. Subject 
ever, of course, to the supervision of the legislative body when- 
ever that exercise of discretion might transcend the policy of 
preservation of our own country. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the logic of the Senator from Illinois— 
assuming that the Constitution is more or less suspended, as 
the saying is—is a perfectly correct logic; that it ultimately 
lands all power in the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States; and Congress is, if you please, as 
unessential in that kind of a scheme as any other department 
of the Government; and that the President, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, may command the resources of the 
country and direct the resources of the country and fight the - 
battles of the country without Congress, or against the views 
of Congress, if he sees fit. Of course I do not accept the 
premises, but if I should I would feel that I must follow the 
reasoning to its legitimate results. 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. e 

Mr. REED. And command Congress, of course—for that 
would be included—and command the Supreme Court, certainly, 
for that would clearly be included. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Idaho and myself are much 
in accord in the construction of that provision, and the eminent 
Senator from Missouri and myself are at variance in the con- 
struction of it. Now I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator from Idaho developed the line 
of thought that was running in my mind and stated the sub- 
stance of what I was about to say. 

Mr. KING rose. y 

Mr. LEWIS. Then to the Senator from Utah I yield. 

Mr. KING. In view of the statement just admitted by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, which in effect, as I inter- 
preted his remarks, was that in the prosecution of the war the 
President could do anything which he conceived to be essential 
and necessary for the prosecution of the war, permit me to in- 
vite the Senator’s attention te this fact, which was developed in 
the Civil War: President Lincoln, in the prosecution of the war, 
felt that is was wise and necessary to have arrested about twelve 
to fifteen thousand men, to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
to deny to men the right which the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights gave to them. The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Milligan case, as well as in others, overruled the view of 
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a 
President Lincoln and held that many of the acts to which I 
referred were unconstitutional, notwithstanding the fact that we 
were in a great crisis and that the enemy, to wit, the rebel 
States were at our door, and there was much more danger to the 
Republie than apparently now the Republic is in danger from the 
enemies beyond. the sea. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, there has been as much misun- 
derstanding and as much misconstruction of the Milligan case 
expressed on this floor by eminent Senators as from any other 
quarter. The only thing decided in the Milligan case, notwith- 
standing the dissertation generally, was that the writ of habeas 
corpus, a civil remedy which exists in the law of the Federal 
Government as well as in the States, had wrongfully been sus- 
pended and martial law illegally declared. It was held that 
such was not in the power of the President or Government at 


that time. Secondly, that you could not take from a man, 


charged with an offense who had the right at that time to be 
tried in a civil tribunal the privilege of being so tried in a civil 
tribunal and remit him to a miltary court. 

All other expressons, Mr. President, as to the power of a 
President of the United States during war were amplifications 
in one form or the other of respective powers; but I may say fo 
my eminent friend, who is a distinguished lawyer—the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krxc]—that case did not go to the extent that 
his observations would indicate of holding to the effeet such 
as he recited. I have assumed to state the only real thing which 
was decided. 

But, Mr. President, if my eminent friend is right, that the 
Milligan case suggested a narrower field of limitation in the 
treatise delivered, and if it is intimated that from that decision 
that such power as we give the President would be disapproved, 
or opposes my assertion that when war has been declared he has 
the right to carry on the war in any manner to his judgment 
necessary, then I tender the thought as to the effect of subse- 
quent decisions by the same court upon similar powers fol- 
lowing and despite the Milligan case—I beg to call attention 
that it is in Fourth Wallace where is decided the Milligan 
ease. Subsequently, sir, in consonance with the dissenting 
opinion in that case, which in certain respects is the better rea- 
sonings and also the better law—the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in Miller against United States, which came along 
in Eleventh Wallace, touching similar powers as were discussed 
in the Milligan case, the full court there said: 


The Constitution confers upon Congress express], 
war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 2 
captures on land and water Upon the exercise of 
restrictions are imposed, 

Then says the court: 7 


Of course the power to declare war involves the power to prosecute 
{t by all means and in any manner in which war may be legitimately 


prosecuted, 

Surely no phraseology of the Senator from Idaho or of my 
own can compare in general comprehension of power to that ex- 
pressed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The answer of the Senator from Minois to 
the inquiry of the Senator from Idaho not only astonishes me 
but bewilders me as well. I hope I did not understand the 
Senator correctly, and to clear it up I ask him this question: 
Does the Senator from Illinois say that the President of the 
United States may exercise all the powers that are granted or 
bestowed in this bill without any legislation whatever? Could 
he exercise these powers simply because he is by the Constitu- 
tion made the Commander in Chief of the armies and navies of 
the United States? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the eminent Senator from Iowa that 
he must have misunderstood both Senators. There was at that 
time no reference being made to the full power of the bill. The 
point that I insisted upon weis that the President, as Commander, 
after declaration of war by Congress, had a right to command 
the armies, and he had the right to command everything else 
that would make success of the command of the armies, unless 
the action was in such violation of the justice and liberty of the 
country. That then this body would supervise to thwart it. 
The Senator from Idaho then rejoined that in the conduct of the 
war the President would have a right to conduct the war in a 
manner according to his own discretion, even though that dis- 
cretion ran counter to the discretion of Congress. The whole 
provisions of the bill were not at that time being made the 
object of the observations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Idaho, as I recall it, 
asked the Senator from Illinois if it was asserted that the 
President could command all the men and all the resources of 
the country in the prosecution of the war without the interven- 
tion of Congress. 


2 to declare 
rules respecting 
thane powers no 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I did not so understand. I under- 
stood the Senator to mean that which I had previously asserted, 
that after Congress had given him power and war had been de- 
clared and he had been put into command, in execution of that 
command he could command all the elements necessary to exe- 
cute it. To that, sir, I again subscribe my view. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in view of the declarations of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in that very well considered 
cause to which I have alluded, I would say, sir, that the power 
given the President of the United States when we are at war 
with a foreign country is the full power of the Nation when the 
Nation has reposed in him the privilege to command the Army 
after the war has been declared. Then it is the Nation which is 
exerting its combined strength against the enemy, and the rela- 
tive relation between the powers of the States reserved and the 
granted powers of the Nation have no possible application. 

Sir, I say to eminent Senators who make the opposing conten- 
tion with great ability, that I pause to ask them to apply a test. 
It is related throughout the country in the public press that there 
are States in the Union the large population of which is in oppo- 
sition to the execution of war. It is charged that these large 
numbers would frustrate the undertaking if they get the chance. 
It is said, sir, that they would veto its accomplishment. Grant- 
ing this charge to be true—which I hope is a libel upon any 
American citizenship anywhere—it is not clear, if these eminent 
Senators are right in asserting that this reserved power of States 
is to be consulted, that these opposing States would then have 
the right constitutionally through their voice—their Senators— 
to veto by virtue of that reserved power the execution of the 
war by the Nation throtgh its Commander in Chief? There can 
be no other logic. The moment you concede the right to veto 
because of the reserved power in the States then you concede 
that it is the State that makes the war, not the Nation. Or 
concede that the State could veto the Nation in its declara- 
tion of war, notwithstanding the Constitution vesting Congress 
with the power to declare war. By such contention we are 
remitted again, sir, to the flames that burned into ruins through 
a part of this Nation the claims of the people in a civil con- 
flict upon the question of the sovereignty of the State as op- 
posed to the sovereignty of the Nation. Upon this issue the 
Nation's sons were pitted against each other in the most mem- 
orable contest the worid has ever recorded of bravery and 
sacrifice of mankind. Shall all those battles have been fought 
in vain—shall the results achieved bear no lesson? Surely 
eminent Senators who have not had time to reflect, relying 
serenely upon an ancient construction, must see that if they 
prevail in their views war could be frustrated by the representa- 
tives of any State of the Union that opposed the war. R 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hustrxea in the diese), 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I have extreme respect and, indeed, affection for 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, and I do not want that 
affection to be at all diminished by an assertion upon his part 
of a doctrine which, if I understand him, would not do justice 
to his splendid intellectual powers. I understood the distin- 
guished Senator, in combating the view announced by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, to take the position that because the Senator 
from Missouri asserted there were certain reserved rights left 
to the States, or reserved by the States, the States or any indi- 
vidual State, if it did not approve of the war, would have the 
right, in the language of the eminent Senator, to veto the prose- 
cution of the war. Does not the Senator remember that the 
Constitution expressly gives to the Federal Government—and it 
is a Government of enumerated powers—the right to declare 
war, the right to raise and equip armies and navies? The 
States having given that power to the Federal Government, does 
not the Senator know that it would be therefore impossible for 
any State, after Congress had acted and war-had been declared, 
to veto the acts of the Federal Government, and that such an 
act, if it were concerted and became an overt act, would be 
treasonable and would bring down upon the head of the offend- 
ing State the just vengeance of the national authority, of the 
Federal Government? ġ 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to. reciprocate the complimentary allu- 
sion of my friend to myself and return it with cordiality. and 
to assure him that the friendship between us can not be affected 
by mere differences between myself and so eminent a lawyer 

I know him to be on a constitutional construction. 

But, Mr. President, I accept the exact statement sf the Sen- 
ator from Utah, The Constitution has provided that the Nation 
shall declare war. But, sir, it has provided that we shall not 
only raise armies, but support them; and in this provision for the 
uses of armies it is also provided that the President of the 
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United States shall be the Commander in Chief for the execu- 


tion of the purpose of the armies. That is why I contend that 
if the States had yielded the power, as the Senator from Utah 
says, which we all concede, then it yielded all the power neces- 
sary to execute the power. Otherwise we make a farce of the 
concession. Then, sir, when they yielded the power to declare 
war they yielded the power to the Commander in Chief to exe- 
cute that which it had declared he should execute when it had 
been declared to be executed. 

Therefore, sir, the proposition that has been asserted upon 
the reserved powers in the people and those given the States 
can not be enforced here because, as I again remark, the Senator 
from that particular State which asserts that reserved power of 
opposition would feel justified on the floor to veto the measure 
to carry on the war wherever in his power he could. I use the 
illustration, The Senator might differ from its logic. It is to 
show how inapplicable the construction ventured by very eminent 
lawyers—able Senators on this floor—must be of that clause of 
the Constitution reserving to the States and the people a neces- 
sary power, when compared to that power that vests the power 
of command in the President of the United States, 

Mr. President, I have for days listened to the able Sena- 
tors who expressed their fear of the abuse of this power if vested 
in a President. This fear is really worthy of note. It is com- 
mendable on the part of Senators that they should bring us to a 
consideration of its possibilities. It is that possibility of the 
violation of the limitations of the power and debauching it that 
makes it appropriate for Senators to cry the warning. 

Mr. President, I welcome that. I welcome it that we may 
have properly brought to our attention from competent and in- 
fluential sources the lesson which governments have learned from 
those who have violated power because it was reposed in them. 

This question therefore turns not upon the constitutional 
limitations nor does it turn upon the construction of constitu- 
tional powers. It turns rather upon the personal equation. 
The question there is whether you are willing to confide the 
power to the present occupant of the office. That must be tested 
by the confidence you have in the source to which you are to 
confide the power. Clearly, therefore, we are brought then again 
to the personal iuterrogatory, are we willing to trust the execu- 
tion of these powers in the hands of any of those to whom the 
Constitution intended it should be vested—a President? 

Now, Mr. President, as the eminent Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] expressed it in the opening of his address 
day before yesterday, that it was an abuse by the rulers of Rome 
of power that warned. He said rulers of Rome went mad with 
the exercise of too much power. Sir, such has ever driven men 
mad. The Roman governor hurled at Paul the insinuation that 
too much learning had made him mad, but the learning which 
the tyrant inveighed against on the part of Paul was the 
power of his knowledge of the Roman constitution, which de- 
nied that Roman freemen could be brought in chains to answer 
a verbal impeachment of a Roman tetrarch or a justice of 
the peace which had been made against him. It is true there 

_ are those who have gone mad in the exercise of power, and hay- 
ing become maddened in that exercise, have done mad and 
foolish things. 

Mr. President, no doubt the Senator from Massachusetts al- 
luded particularly to Nero and the house of the Antonines. Let 
it be remembered in that era of Rome these were sovereign over 
every citizen and over every life and over every kind of prop- 
erty. There was no form of supervision. The body of the 
people had no vote or voice. There were no elections con- 
ducted, as prevailing in our land periodically, by which evils 
could be corrected and abuses remedied. The spirit of the 
times in the thousand years that have elapsed has given great 
improvement, let us believe, and made inapplicable the im- 
peachments of the Senators based on the fears expressed. I refer 
particularly to my distinguished colleague, Senator SHERMAN— 
great jurist as he is—to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
to whom I have alluded, or of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick], the most persevering and most effective advocate on 
this floor of what may be called the State rights doctrine. 
Nor need we fear the forebodings of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING], the advocate of the agricultural inter- 
ests from his part of the country. All these have brought for- 
ward their conception of the wound that might be inflicted by 
those who hold such power as we would give if this power 
should be perverted. 

I concede the possibility ; I admit the propriety of all these 
arguments; but, Senators, I have this interrogation: Should all 
power be withheld from any man because some men are un- 
worthy of exercising it, and this upon the theory that such 
power may be perverted because those who exercise it may be 
disloyal enough to-debase it? Shall we deny all power to those 


of whom we have no fear? I answer no. If you say to the con- 
trary that such power or principle should never be granted, that 
would be argument sufficient to never repose it in any mortal 
man upon any state of circumstances. Therefore, as I see it, we 
are remitted to the question of when and where shall it be 
trusted. 

Mr. President, I have not always agreed with the President 
of the United States. We haye been at open variance in mat- 
ters of detail of government, These expressions of difference 
have come from me in conversation with the distinguished 
Chief Magistrate from time to time. It is only fair to say that 
where we have differed he prevailed [laughter]; but, sir, that 
was because of his power and not of my preference. 

But, sir, I could never bring myself to the conception that any 
President of the United States whom the people of the United 
States would ever select to hold that office would ever be so 
unwise to himself as to pervert a power given to his hands to 
preserve his country. Why should he do such? For what 
profit could be such? Where is the man in the Republic who 
has ever done such? To the glory of this country, however 
much parties or people have differed in political contests, how- 
exer bitter have been the strife; however vicious the conflicts— 
yes, however violent the swinging and swaying in fury have been 
these warfares—we are all compelled to certify that after the 
election never yet has a President of the United States of 
America so debauched these institutions that we are compelled 
to shame and blush for him before the world. Barring the 
single instance of the differences of opinion by President John- 
son as to the execution of certain powers of Government and 
the disposition of them, there has never been even the intima- 
tion from any source that any man to whom power has been 
given by the popular, voice of our whole country has ever de- 
based it. We may have differed, sir, as to the manner of its 
execution. Will any Senator assume that this man Wilson, 
coming from the people, through the power of the people, exer- 
cising the power given him by them, shall pervert it or debase 
it? Shall it be denied that this man Wilson is ambitious? 
Shall we forget that he is human? While there may be the 
inclination on the part of men, where there is uncontrolled 
power, to draw to themselves the power only for private profit, 
let us contemplate the difference when we apply it to the 
present case. 7 

Woodrow Wilson, let us know, dreams of deserving well of his 
fellow men while he lives; he hopes for the praise of his coun- 
try when dead. Shall he go out, sir, and commit suicide to his 
own aspirations? Shall he murder the hopes of his heart and 
slay the inheritances of his children? That, sir, can not be 
conceived. That he wishes well of his country and of himself 
would be, sir, a guaranty sufficient against any perversion or 
pollution of power. As power has never been debauched by his 
predecessors, he will never debase it as their worthy successor. 

But, sir, if the selfish interests were not to be weighed in this 
balance of determination, justice compels us to admit that 
Woodrow Wilson is an American citizen and a patriot. As 
such, sir, we have the guaranty complete that there could 
never be this violation to the extent that Senators fear, and 
never, sir, to any degree that could be to the injury and against 
the welfare of his native land, where he was born and his 
children born after him—all to live and survive upon his name, 
upon his glory. For myself, sir, I have no fear. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have listened to a number of 
Senators who have spoken against this bill, but I do not recall 
having heard any one of them make any observations that 
would indicate that he thought that the present occupant of 
the White House would pervert or Abuse any power that was 
conferred upon him. Is it not—and I ask this as a question of 
the Senator from Illinois—the fact that whatever opposition has 
been developed to this measure, as exhibited in the statements of 
Senators, has resulted from the fact that they doubted its 
constitutionality; doubted the expediency of the legislation; 
doubted whether or not, if all these powers were granted to the 
President of the United States under the instrumentalities 
created by this bill, economies would be worked out and the 
results which were anticipated by the people would be realized? 
Is not the Senator from IIlluols rather unfair to the Senators 
who have spoken in imputing to them a criticism of the Presi- 
dent? 

Speaking for myself, if I can persuade myself that this bill is 
constitutional, I shall vote for it, although I will say now that 
I very much doubt that the benefits anticipated by the people 
will be realized in the passage of the measure. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I always welcome an interrup- 
tion, and I particularly welcome it from the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah, whose desire always is to see that justice shall. 
be done both in acts and in declarations. The Senator from 
Utah is correct. No Senator on either side of this Chamber 
has made personal allusion to the President of the United 
States in the form of any accusation as to himself personally 
debauching or perverting this power. Those who have spoken 
upon that phase diyided their argument: One was on the con- 
stitutionality of the act; the other was on the inexpediency of 
violating the precedents of our country and vesting such power 
as the bill confers in the hands of an executive. 

The fear was, to use the words of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Longe], that the President—not Woodrow Wilson, 
but the President, whoever he might be, whoever he was—might, 
with such precedents established, take advantage of them some- 
where, somehow, some President. That because of such, flowing 
from that temptation to so draw power to one's self, there 
might grow the perversion and debasement which has followed 
too much power on the part of those who have gone mad in its 
exercise. 

The point I wish to emphasize is this: I concede the position, 
as the distinguished Presiding Officer will recall, that there is 
danger. I answer my able friend from Utah [Mr. Krxe] and 
say I am one of those who impeach this power as a general exer- 
cise. I would regard it a dangerous thing, as I said in the be- 
ginning, and as I say now. The precedent has its dangers; it 
should be a lesson; and Senators who warn that in the invest- 
ment of this power there lurks evils and that there may follow de- 
struction from quarters which we know not now, do a service 
to the Senate. I am only able to reply that, while I concede 
the merit of the objection and the salutary lesson of the warn- 
ing, yet I being conscious that the bill limits the exercise to the 
mere period of the war, I am forced to the position that ex- 
pediency justifies vesting that power, and I assert that there 
need be no fear that the danger that might be apprehended from 
some quarters at some time, might ever arise in the present cir- 
cumstances of the present Executive, who shall execute this 
measure. It was because of that, among other reasons, sir, that 
I support it. 

I took the liberty to point out in the beginning that there was 
no specific provision of the Constitution that the investment of 
these powers specifically violated. I summoned my eminent 
friends of the Senate to lay their hands upon the provision of 
the Constitution which this power, proposed to be vested in the 
President, violates. The Senators, of course, respond as they 
will be compelled to do, that it is the construction of phraseology, 
instead of the words of the phrase, upon which they stand. 

Mr. President, I have this to say, that, sir, what other posi- 
tion I might take at some other time, at this time this I utter 
must now be mine: This war is declared. I wish it had not been. 
I did everything within my power to avoid the necessity for de- 
claring it. I neither courted it nor welcomed it; but when 
necessity made it just to declare it, it became the conflict of my 
country, and everything that I can contribute to bring to it suc- 
cess will be done as it has been done and will be done, of course, 
by every patriot in this Chamber—to which tribute let it be 
added there are no exceptions in the membership of this body. 

But, sir, as to the ways and means, this I do assert, that when 
this war has been declared and when we avail ourselves of the 
provisions of the Constitution to place the command in the Presi- 
dent of the United States, this is our position: We must either 
vouch the President the full power to command everything 
necessary to conduct the Army, even though the discretion con- 
ferred opposes our own, or we deny that provision the full effect 
and meaning, and thus defeat it in its force. Then, sir, we must 
give the President of the United States full authority in every 
respect or exempt him from responsibility. We can not charge 
him with the responsibility for the result and withhold from him 
the power necessary to execute that result. If we are to with- 
hold the power and take it ourselves, then let Congress assume 
the responsibility, and tell the people of the country that we have 
assumed the power and that Congress will conduct the war by 
directing every ways and means and that we have withdrawn 
from the President the exercise of his discretion, and substitut- 
ing that of our own. Then, sir, our country can place the re- 
sponsibility upon us, because we will have assumed the au- 
thority. On the other hand, so long as we shall apply that con- 
stitutional clause and charge the Chief Magistrate as the Com- 
mander in Chief with the responsibility—as we know the coun- 
tr} and the world will—I say give him the fullest power essential 
to the fulfillment of the clause of the Constitution vesting in him 
the command of the Army and Navy. 

Sir, the power in the Constitution “to raise and support 
armies” may interest you. In the beginning of the constitu- 
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tional debates, as Senators will recall in the making of the Con- 
stitution, all there was in the draft respecting armies was “to 


raise armies.” It was after days debate in one form or an- 
other that our fathers found it necessary to adopt the expres- 
sion from the Greeks, really taken out of the provisions of the 
Achean League, which, when literally translated, finds a defini- 
tion in the English words “support, keep, uphold, maintain.” 
Therefore they wrote in the Constitution the word “raise,” 
and then they added afterwards, as an amendment, the words 
“and support.” 

Sir, how can an army be supported? There are but two ways: 
One is with money appropriated to pay for the obligations in- 
curred ; the other, sir, is to provide methods and means to main- 
tain their blood and physical means—food and life. The very 
provision of the Constitution, which, sir, after great deliberation 
was adopted, carries to your mind and to the minds of all of us 
that it was the very thought and theory of our fathers that the 
word support“ was to receive the full construction of “ main- 
tain, uphold, and sustain.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, it becomes necessary, aS you see, sir, 
that this authority must be conferred in order that responsibility 
shall be charged. Senators must accept the Commander in 
Chief; Congress must accept him; the Nation must accept him; 
the world shall accept him; and the future historian of our 
times in the days to come shall write, I pray, that in our ac- 
ceptance of him we did honor to ourselves and glorified the 
cause in which he commands. Sir, upon that theory and defini- 
tion, which I dare venture in this distinguished tribunal, I sup- 
port these powers being vested in the Commander in Chief as 
they are written in this bill. 4 

Now, sir, I turn to the position that the eminent Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krxa], long a justice of the highest court of his 
State, learned, indeed, in the law; the eminent Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep], as we have seen, a constitutional lawyer; the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], and Senators on the 
opposite side of the Chamber who joined with them, have often 
assumed—that the main provisions of the bill are unconstitu- 
tional. Heretofore, sir, I have not been discussing this phase of 
the subject, though I did give license to Senators to assume so 
from the fact that occasionally I would be compelled to enter the 
field. The Senators referred to—in their full arguments, seeking 
to express the views of their constituents and their own—have 
contended that the bill is unconstitutional. Their position being 
that by taking these powers from the citizen and assuming to 
legislate over his private affairs we are violating that section of 
Constitution, which, I take it, they would assume, guarantees to 
each citizen liberty. The eminent Senators feel that they are 
justified in concluding that the word “ liberty ” means liberty of 
personal conduct, private business, and personal pursuits. That 
the preamble of our great Document, guaranteeing, as the foun- 
dation stones of this Republic, “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” can not be executed if the Government takes into its 
hands the direction of these particular elementals so necessary 
to be controlled by each person for himself if he is to enjoy the 
blessings of happiness. 

Sir, there is much in that argument; there is so much in that 
argument that, anxious as I am that every measure of power be 
given the Government, I warn myself against overstepping it. 
Sir, I prudently admonish myself that merely because I can find 
justification for this measure I shall not find license within 
myself to give similar justification in every measure of similar 
import at any other time. 

It will be a dark day for this country when there shall be & 
complete ignoring of the fundamental doctrines upon which this 
Government is constructed. Sir, as well hope to ignore the 
foundation stones upon which this building is erected and 
trust that without a base it would maintain its balance as 
to hope that this Government can ever survive free without 
some charter prescribing, in the language of the Divine in- 
junction, “thus far, and no further.” But, sir, the distinction 
lies not in whether the Constitution applies to our country as a 
Constitution; the question, sir, for us is, Wherein is this par- 
ticular legislation of power a violation of any provision of the 
Constitution? 

I said yesterday by way of parenthesis, pending the debate be- 
tween the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], and certain Senators on the Republican side, that I was 
one of those who felt that, as to certain powers in this bill, the 
provision in the Constitution to which the eminent Senators. 
alluded was suspended in their operation and had no aplication. 
I now shall demonstrate what I mean. 

The provisions of the Constitution, sir, as to life, liberty, and 
property, applicable to legislation as between the citizen and 
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his own country, I assert have no place in the construction of 
the same powers as to property and privileges as between the 
citizen and his nation when his nation is at war for the preser- 
vation of the citizen and the nation. I insist that there is 
no constitutional privilege vested in any man which rises 
superior to the power of his government to preserve that man 
against destruction from a foe without. However much that 
provision may be invoked to preserve him as against the 
power of his nation against him in affairs of his own country 
it can have no application to limit the power of his government 
in the exercise of war power which has for its purpose the 
Preservation of the country itself. 

Senators, can I speak more strongly that view than the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in an observation to 
which I fancy Senators have not had their attention drawn 
in the great rush of things that I know have engaged them? 
I ask the Senators’ attention to this. 

In the One: hundred and thirtieth United States, far, sir, 
after the days of war, and quite beyond the days when we were 
so disturbed by passion that we might charge an opinion to 
partisan zeal—the Supreme Court of the United States had 
occasion, in this very late opinion, to say—I read from page 
606 of the One hundred and thirtieth United States: 

To preserve its independen and give security against foreign ag- 
gression and encroachment, is the highest duty of every nation, and to 
attain these ends nearly all other considerations are to be subordinated. 
It.matters not in what form such aggression and encroachment come, 
whether from the foreign nation acting in Its national character or 
from vast hordes of its people crowding in upon us. The government 
possessing the powers which are to be exercised for protection and 
security z elothed with authority to determine the occasion on which 
the powers shall be called forth, and its determinations, so far as the 
sub, affected are concerned, are necessarily conclusive upon all its 
departments and officers, 

Mr. President, the eminent Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], 
who leads for this bill upon the minority side of the Chamber— 
“minority "—produced copious quotations demonstrating the 
constitutionality of this act in a general sense. I could not 
improve on them; I would not fatigue the Senate by again 
quoting them; but I take the liberty to invite attention, in 
addition to them, to a few observations of the highest tribunals 
of our country, which eminent Senators, industriously giving 
attention to the details of this bill—have not had time to call 
the attention of this body to, or have not had time to have their 
attention called to. 

I ask you, sir, as I asked these eminent lawyers, has any 
language of mine approximated in its assertion of power this 
opinion in One hundred and thirtieth United States, written in 
the cool, calm judgment of the greatest tribunal of the world? 
Measuring the constitutional power of this land, and, sir, antici- 
pating the day when aggression from foreign shores might come, 
this cdurt laid down the chart by which we could be guided, and 
there, sir, if I do not burden this body, it specifically says: 

It matters not in what form such a ssion and encroachment come, 
whether from the foreign nation acting in its national character or 
from vast hordes of its people crowd'ng in upon us. To pre- 
serve its independence and give security agutnat foreign aggression and 


encroachment is the highest duty of every nation, and to attain these 
ends nearly all other considerations are to be subordinated, 


Mr. President, I know there has been much argument on the 
constitutionality of this bill. I know Senators have called atten- 
tion to the Milligan case. I have already referred to my distinc- 
tion as to that cause, but I should like to read a few words, and 
but a few, from two other sources. 

I call attention to the observations of Mr. Madison on the 
Constitution. The eminent Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] I heard the other day quote Alexander Hamil@n, a most 
respected authority upon that phase to which the Senator was 
alluding; but I invite attention to the views of one who was 
made a President of the United States by those who contended 
that the power of Government should be limited) as is contended 
by the eminent Senators who oppose this measure. Says Mr. 
Madison—I read this in the light of the opinion to which I have 
just alluded: 

With what color of propriety could the force necessary.for defense be 
limited by those who ean not limit the force of offense? If a Federal 
Constitution could chain the ambition or set bounds to the exertions 
of all other nations, then, indeed, might it prudently chain the discretion 
of its own Government and set bounds to the exertions for its own 
safety. * „ The means of security can only be regulated by the 
means and the danger of attack. They will, in fact, be ever determined 
by these rules and by no others. It is in vain to oppose constitutional 
barriers to the impulse of self-preservation, 

Will my eminent and distinguished friend from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep], the eminent Senator from Utah IMr. Kiya], or 
those who have heard me to-day assume that any utterance of 
mine can approximate in the strength of its extension the 
utterances of Madison, or that of the Supreme Court in One 
hundred and thirtieth United States, written In the cool calm- 


ness of reflected judgment when we were not at war, and there 
was neither passion nor zeal to animate the action? . 

But I want to call attention to a few words, Mr. President, 
in the Legal Tender case—an observation of Justice Bradley 
which I feel has not had accent. Says Justice Bradley—this is 
in the Twelfth Wallace, later, of course, than the Milligan 
case: 

It is absolutely essential to independent national existence that 
government should have a firm hand on the two great sovereign in- 
strumentalities of the sword and the purse, and the right to wield 
them without restriction on occasions of national peril. In certain 
emergencies government must have at its command, not only the 

rsonal services, the bodies and lives of its citizens, but the lesser, 
hough not less essential, power of absolute control over the resources 
of the country. 

Surely there can be no stronger expression anywhere. This 
bill merely gives, at the very furthest contention, absolute con- 
trol over the resources of the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. Pardon me; let me finish the clause and then I 
will yield to the Senator gladly: 

Its armies must be filled and its navies manned by the citizens in 
person. Its material of war, its munitions, equipment, and commis- 
sary stores, must come from the industry of the country. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I concede that the Federal Government has 
power over the resources of the country; but does it not exer- 
cise that power over the resources through the taxing power? 
How else may it obtain the resources with which to prosecute 
the war, except through the instrumentalities of the taxing 
power? Does the eminent Senator mean to asseverate that 
the Federal Government may go and confiscate property when 
and as it will? Must it not rather exercise the power of prose- 
cuting war—the controlling of the sword and the purse, as 
stated by Justice Bradley—in consonance with the Constitution 
of the United States? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I said awhile ago that there 
seems to be a misunderstanding. There is no contention that 
the Constitution of the United States should not always, when 
possible, be complied with. I said yesterday, as I have alluded 
to here to-day, that there were certain provisions of it which I 
contended had no application now, however much they would 
have application under different circumstances when we were 
at peace. 

I now answer the Senator: No; I can not concede that the 
power to lay hands on the resources of the country is born of 
the power of taxation. I do concede that in laying hands upon 
the purse, under the ordinary circumstances of government, it 
is through the power of taxation, conjoined to the power of 
government; but in time of war I respectfully assert that the 
power of the Government to lay its hand upon the resources 
arises from altogether another source. It arises from the in- 
herent power of a Government to command, by any means at 
hand, those resources essential to maintain the Government. 

Condemnation, as an illustration, does not grow from t:xution. 
Therefore, condemnation is one of the methods by which we 
appropriate property and take resources. Commuandeering, as 
an officer of the Army, as Commander in Chief, does not arise 
from the power of taxation. Taxation is, an incident to it. 

I respond to my eminent friend by saying that the power by 
which we draw to ourselves all the resources is the power of 
government. to be exercised, of course, not without the Con- 
stitution, but within the spirit of the Constitution that vests in 
Congress the puwer to provide methods of conducting the war, 
and in the President of the United States the discretion of di- 
recting it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. REED. A moment ago the Senator stated that there 
were certain parts of the Constitution that were suspended in 
time of war. Now, it would be very interesting to have those 
parts of the Constitution catalogued. I think it would bring 
this debate down to a point where we might get to an issue. 

I am going to ask the Senator now if he will not be so kind 
as to tell us what part of the Constitution of the United Stutes 
has been abrogated and is nbrogated at the present hour? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator permit me to answer — 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to add just one question. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I reply to the Senator from Missouri? 
Then I will gladly yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, my eminent friend, the Senator from Missouri, 
said it would be most interesting if I could detail what provi- 
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sions I feel are suspended in their operation, which was my 
expression. I regret that my discussion was not more interest- 
ing than an attractive luncheon to my friend; that he was com- 
pelled to forsake me during this discussion, or he would have 
heard the full catalogue of this matter, which I have amplified 
to the best of my ability while he was absent; but I am willing 
to repeat what I then said if I do not burden other Senators 
by the repetition. 

Mr. REED. No; if that is the case I will get the speech of 
the Senator in the Recorp, if he has really made a catalogue. 
I was called from the Chamber on some matters connected with 
the Senate, and I did pause on the way to get lunch, in order that 
I might be able to hear the Senator through. I regret having 
missed anything he had to say, but I really felt a little faint in 
view of the prospect of the annihilation of the Constitution, 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me respond to the Senator from Missouri, 
and then I will yield. $ 

Mr. President, I can understand that the eminent Senator 
from Missouri would feel a sense of tremor at the contempla- 
tion of annihilation of any Constitution, and I am glad he gave 
an early illustration of his feeling by preserving his own consti- 
tution first with his lunch. [Laughter.] I think he did wisely, 
rather than endure a discussion in this hot weather of such 
fundamentals as I am dealing with, with which he is so thor- 
oughly familiar. Since he does me the honor, as he always 
does when be can, to be present at my discussion, I am not 
averse to saying that when he uses the term “catalogue 
the provisions of the Constitution,” he uses n figure of speech 
which, .of course, does not define what I said nor what I 
meant. I Will adopt for my definition that which I said be- 
fore—that there were certain provisions of the Constitution 
which were suspended in their operation in the conflict be- 
tween this Nation and a foreign country, one of which I will 
now illustrate to the Senator—the one he read—that which 
prescribes a limitation of powers as between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. I respectfully urge that has no appli- 
cation save as to the exercise of power by the National Govern- 
ment upon the States and the preservation of the States over 
that centralized power. But when war is declared those demar- 
eations are at once ended, because the provision of the Consti- 
tution that grants to the Executive the power to command: the 
armies vested in him the power to command the armies that come 
from the States, called militia, as one illustration, and vested in 
Congress the power to command the States without regard to 
that constitutional provision. 

There I demonstrate to my eminent friend one of the provi- 
sions which I respectfully suggest are suspended in operation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—I think, however, I ought to let 
the Senator proceed. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 
interruptions. I welcome them. 
own viewpoint. 

Mr. REED. Of course, if that is the answer, it is so easily 
answered N 

Mr. LEWIS. That is one of the parts of the Constitution to 
v hich I referred. 

Mr. REED. And it does not at all answer my question. The 
Senator now states that the provision that all powers not ex- 
pressly granted, or carried by necessary implication, are re- 
served to the States, does not apply in time of war; but that 
would only go to the question of power. What I am trying to 
get at is, What guaranties of the Constitution there are that are 
suspended? To illustrate, Is the guaranty of property sus- 
pended, or does it continue to exist—that property shall not be 
taken without due process of law? Is the right of trial by jury 
suspended ?—and so forth. That is what I am trying to get at. 
I am just illustrating with these two. There are many others, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I answer the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator does answer, permit me to 
make the question a little broader. Under the Constitution the 
Government is divided into three coordinate branches—the judi- 
ciary, the legislative, and the executive. Is the judiciary abol- 
ished? Is the legislative abolished? Are they all concentrated 
in the executive? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the difference between the emi- 
nent Senator from Missouri and myself is that he finds it agree- 
able to employ hyperbole which I can not adopt. His expres- 
sions, such as “ abrogated” and“ repealed,” referring to certain 
constitutional provisions, haye never been used by me. They 
are not used now. 

Mr. REED. Well, “ suspended.” 
pended.” 


I am glad to have the 
They help me to gather my 


I will accept the term “ sus- 
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Mr. LEWIS. My observation was, “ suspended in their oper- 
ation.” - 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS. In the manner in which they were construed 
by the Senator. Now I answer htm to the point: 

I have given the Senator one illustration which he says is a 
matter of power. I agree with him. That is what I have been 
insisting on—that powers conferred for one set of uses are sus- 
pended when they come to another set of uses. That has been 
my whole argument. Second, I answer the Senator as to the 
other. First, he says, in time of war, are the relative coordi- 
nate powers of the executive, the judicial, and the legislative 
suspended? J answer, yes; to a very great degree. I will 
illustrate: 

They change in their form of operation. Otherwise martial 
law could never take effect. There are reasons why which 
occur at once to your mind. If the application were enforced in 
time of peace, then the Congress of the United-States would 
exercise the privilege of executing powers in time of war that 
were peace powers only; we would certainly not be found in 
time of peace voting that the Chief Executive shall do the things 
which we do grant him in time of war, but that is because there 
is a provision of the Constitution that lies perfectly dormant 
until war is declared, and then it rises in its fullness of opera- 
tion, but it is not abrogated. 

Mr. REED. What is that provision? 

Mr, LEWIS. Allowing him to command with discretion; 
authorizing him to do things in that condition of things which 
in time of peace would not be taken from the legislative body 
and yested in an Executive. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, there is no such 
language in the Constitution. ‘There is a provision that the 
President of the United States is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and that is in peace as well as in war. 

Mr, LEWIS. Iam obliged to infer that the Senator was ab- 
sent when I read the Supreme Court decision that gave such a 
complete recognition—written in time of peace—and I called the 
attention of my eminent colleagues in that provision of the 
highest court of the land. The Senator will get its meaning in 
reading my-speech, if he shall have eceasion, and then I would 
be glad to have him amplify his views to the contrary. 

Now I return to the query the Senator from Missouri makes, 
Do I believe that part of the Constitution which says that pri- 
vate property shall not be taken without due process of law, 
and if I would abrogate it? I do not contend that it is abro- 
gated, but I do contend that its ordinary operation is suspended. 
What is due process in time of peace is not due process in time 
of war, and what is the process for the necessities of war would 
not be admitted to be due process in time of peace. I illustrate 
it. In the time of the Civil War property was seized and taken 
without compensation because of the necessities of the war. 
When there was an attempt to recover, the answer was the 
war necessities made it necessary that the armies should move, 
and the constitutional power did not protect or stand against 
it. Andrew Jackson took property down in Louisiana, and took 
it forcibly, and when they sought to show that he had violated 
the law he was vindicated—that it was no violation of the Con- 
stitution or the Articles of War—but a sum of money was sub- 
sequently paid or tendered. - 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator say that Jackson was not fined? 

Mr. LEWIS. There was publie opinion in Louisiana and in 
certain parts of the country, and tite eminent Senator then 
from Kentucky, Mr. Clay, tendered condemnation; but a distin- 
guished predecessor of the Senator from Missouri, Mr. Benton, 
deferided and justified Jackson; and, though a resolution was 
tendered and passed in this body censuring Jackson, it was sub- 
sequently expunged, and Jackson found vindication here, the 
courts holding that his main act was not a violation of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. REED. Has the Senator forgotten that Mr. Jackson was 
fined for infringing the rights of citizens? 

Mr; LEWIS. I do not deny it; but, as I have recalled, it 
was expunged in that particular. Though the act was a viola- 
tion of ethics, it was not a usurpation on the part of those who 
executed it. The expunging was like the reversal of the higher 
court, I will say to my eminent friend. 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that he was fined and paid his 
fine, $1,000. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator forgets. If the Senator asks if he 
was fined for taking property, I answer no. The fine that was 
levied upon Jackson was not for the taking of property but 
because he violated a specific order touching methods in 
taking the property. He was specifically vindicated for taking 
the property. After he took the property an incidental matter 
arose which was the subject, as the Senator will recall, of the 
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fine proceedings. The Senator is being misled by his memory. 
Jackson was fined for contempt after the property was taken. 


Mr. REED. If there is anything clearly settled, it is that 
Jackson violated the law at that time; and, of course, the hero 
of the Battle of New Orleans would have been vindicated by the 

- American people for anything, almost, that he might have done, 
and they did vindicate Jackson for many things use of their 
great admiration for the man. But I do not think the Senator 
means seriously to say to the Senate that the Jackson contro- 
versy, to which we are now referring, furnishes an example 
that the Constitution of the United States was suspended ex- 
cept that the constitutional operations might be suspended by 
force at any time if the force is great enough. 

Mr. LEWIS. What I urge is that there are illustrations to 
prove what I respectfully insist, that the Constitution, in so far 
as the matters are concerned touching the property of the citi- 
zen of the country in time of peace, is construed differently as to 
that same citizen in time of war. The operation applicable in 
time of peace is suspended in its effect in time of war. Other- 
wise we would realize that we never tax the citizen or take 
property until after condemnation and a jury trial and judg- 
ment. So the Army, in moving, is compelled to remove obstruc- 
tions and may repel an invading enemy from a foreign shore. 
There is an illustration which I think the Senator will accept 
as pertinent. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit me, that matter has 
been mentioned—I mentioned it myself many weeks ago in this 
controversy—and I will state the rule that is laid down by the 
court, It is that when this country is at war that part of the 
country which is not occupied by the military and where busi- 
ness is open is governed just as it always is governed—the 
ordinary civil processes must be followed—but within the war 
zone, where the military actually is, where a state of war actu- 
ally exists, martial law may be held to obtain and the right to 
take property where the necessity is immediate and where the 
military actually is in occupation exists. 

That is entirely different from saying that a declaration of 
war depends upon the Constitution. That doctrine simply goes 
to the effect that where there is an actual state of war, and 
within the war zone, the military power for the time being is 
superior to the civil power. But it is true in no other place, and I 
shall be able to show the Senator many authorities to prove it. 

Mr. LEWIS. I again must call the Senator away from his 
inclination of mind of using expressions which define what he 
means but which are not the expression which I use. I have 
never usel the words “suspended the Constitution.” I specifi- 
cally drew the distinction between those who claim the Con- 
stitution is suspended and those who, as I do, insist that certain 
operations of the Constitution will operate in one way in time of 
peace and are suspended in that form of operation in time of 
war. I have given one illustration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the junior Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I wish to ask this question: The Senator 
says that certain operations of the Constitution are suspended 
during time of war. Who has the right to pass upon that ques- 
tion and say when those operations of our Constitution are sus- 
pended? Where is the power to pass upon it? In other words, 
so that the Senator may get my question accurately, I believe 
the Senator gave a list—I was not present; I am sorry I was 
not—of those parts of the Constitution the operation of which 
is suspended during the-war. If the Senator has one in his 
mind, I wish to ask him who has the power under our Constitu- 
tion to say that those particular clauses of the Constitution are 
not to have effect during a time of War?, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, that there may be no misunder- 
standing, I did not make a list of any particular provisions of 
the Constitution. I recited one or two phrases from some pro- 
visions of the Constitution and gave my viewpoint in what 
manner they did not operate in war times as in times of peace, 
and the construction by the court has shown that application. 
I refer to Justice Bradley's opinion in the Legal Tender cases, 
in which he so thoroughly set out this thought. I now answer 
the Senator from Tennessee as to the particular points for 
which he rose. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee asked me who has the 
power to suspend these provisions. I announce to the Senator 
they are not suspended by the action of any person. They are 
not suspended by the declaration of any authority. The Con- 
stitution itself automatically, by virtue of the war power writ- 
ten in the Constitution in order to execute those powers, sus- 
pends the others which conflict with the operation of the neces- 

„sary ones. That execution in war time, according to the way 
in which they are carried out in time of peace, would be nuga- 
tory of the war powers and destroy them, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator then explain to me who 
has the right to say when these powers are automatically sus- 
pended? As I read the Constitution there is but one authority, 
and that is the judicial authority of our Government. 
as legislators, who hold up our hands and swear we will uphold 
and defend the Constitution, the right to say that certain clauses 
or phrases of the Constitution are suspended? Is not the Sena- 
tor in error about it, and is not the fact that none of us, neither 
the executive authority nor the legislative authority, have any 
power to say when these provisions automatically are sus- 
pended, to use the Senator's own expression? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the operations of the Consti- 
tution which I think are suspended in their form of operation 
in war times as compared to how they would have been oper- 
ated in time of peace automatically serve their office in time 
of war as they did in time of peace by act of Congress. Con- 
gress when it declares war, in that declaration of war sets the 
machinery of war in action as opposed to those machineries 
that are essential in time of peace. Wherever the war powers 
conflict with the machinery that applies in peace time, one is 
suspended. This operates as a result of the declaration of 
Congress declaring war, I answer my eminent friend from Ten- 
nessee that it is such that is the authority that suspends. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask, does the Senator mean to say 
that as soon as Congress declares war by that declaration there 
is an inferential repeal of the Constitution in regard to any- 
thing that may come up in reference to that war? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator said a while ago that we are sworn 
to uphold the Constitution. The difference between the able 
Senator and myself lies im this: I contend we are upholding 
the Constitution and executing its full meaning when we give 
a different form of construction to powers and different powers 
under the Constitution in time of war from what we do in time 
of peace. We are not abrogating the Constitution; we are not 
violating it. From my viewpoint we are upholding it by giving 
other powers and exercises which in time of peace are not in- 
voked because not necessary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The 0 misunderstood me. I know: 
there are different provisions of the Constitution which apply 
in war time and in peace time, but the thing that I except to 
in the Senator’s statement is that certain provisions of the 
Constitution are suspended in their operation during times of 
war; and if they are then I ask the Senator who has the right 
to suspend them? 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpricx in the chair). 
Will the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will yield in a moment. My answer is, again, 
that certain provisions of the Constitution which operate in 
peace time in one way are suspended in that operation and op- 
erate in war times in a different way. Such was the intent 
of the framers of the Constitufion, and the power invoked to 
make that change is that vested in the power to declare war, 
to wit, Congress. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to say that I gather from the Senator 
from Illinois this thought. I may gather it incorrectly, but 
it seemed pretty clear to me. It is as to the status created by 
the war. Take the provisions in the Constitution against tak- 
ing private property for public use. You could not take feed 
for animals in time of peace because it would be taking private 
property, but in time of war that ceases in a way to be private 
property because it is necessary for the support of the Govern- 
ment. Now, suppose one man had all the food in this country 
in time of peace, it would be his, it would be private; you 
could not take it away from him; but in time of war woul it 
be contended that it was not affected with such a public use 
that it could not be taken to support our Army and our Navy? 
In other words, war has created a new status, and that amend- 
ment of the Constitution therefore would not be effective. 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me say at this point, the Senator was 
absent when the eminent Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and 
myself engaged in a colloquy on that very basis. I undertook 
to make plain that very distinction then and later to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. I thank the Senator from Iowa for illumi- 
nating what might have been obscure in my own definition. I 
agree with his attitude of mind. 

Mr. REED and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield first to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I utterly deny the illustration 
and the conclusion from it. If one man in the country had all 
the food in the country and was holding it and starving the peo- 
ple of the United States to death the right of the Goverment to 
take that food and distribute it to the people would be exactly 


Have we 
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the same in time of peace as it could be in a time of war. In 
the illustration which the Senator has used, if we could imagine 
suchen condition as he has stated to exist, there is not any 
question but the man using the food in that manner, withhold- 
ing from the people and starving them to death, would simply 
be treated as an outlaw, and he probably would not live long 
enough to lock his door. 

Mr. KENYON. That is true, but he is protected by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. REED. The Senator’s illustration, of course, is a very 
violent one. The right to take that food in time of peace to pre- 
serve the lives of the American people would be exactly the 
same as it would be in time of war to preserve the Army, There 
is not a bit of difference in my opinion. Both of them would rest 
upon the supreme law of necessity. Both of them would rest 
also upon the faet that the man engaged in the hoarding of food 
would have been engaged in the commission of a crime. How- 
ever, it is a good deal like trying the question whether man is 
right when somebody holds a gun at his head. 

Mr. KENYON. Somebody has a gun at our heads now. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; somebody has a gun at our heads now; 
but the question we are asking and answering is this: The 
United States being at war, what are the limits of our right? 
If a man has a controversy with another man he does not have 
the right to kill that other man because he has a controversy. 
He only has the right to kill another man when the other man is 
seeking to take his life or impose upon him some other hard- 
ship which gives the right to take his life. If the enemy was 
actually in this country, or if a condition of affairs existed in 
this country where it was necessary for us in order to keep the 
Army from starving to death to do certain things, I think that 
by proceeding in the right way we could take the food in this 
country—I think it could be commandeered—but it would be 
when that condition had arisen to which I have referred. 

Now, the courts have drawn that distinction. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator where he would draw the 
line? If we ean take the food when an armed invader is 
actually here, we could take the food when the Army of the 
invader was nearly here, and then we could take the food so as 
to get ready to repel the army of Invaders. ] 

Mr. REED. Win the Senator from Illinois be so kind as to 
pardon me at this point? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri for this 
interpolation, The Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Tilinois are addressing the Senate and cooperating, 

Mr. REED. The Senator invited everybody into this de- 
date 

Mr. LEWIS. That is what I mean. 

Mr. REED, And he is so enticing in his manner that one ean 
not resist it. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would the Senator could say that I was also 
seducing in my argument. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator's attention now to this case. 
I think it would be well if Senators would examine it. It is in 
Thirteenth Wallace, page 623. In that case the military com- 
manders took over three steamboats belonging to the plaintiffs 
because they were needed in transporting war materials during 
the Civil War. Mr. Justice Clifford delivered the opinion of the 
court and said: 


Private property, the Constitution provides, shall not be taken for 
public use without Just compensation. 
* . * * s * * 


Extraordinary and unforeseen occasions arise, however, beyond all 
doubt, in cases of extreme necessity in time of war or of im te and 
impending public danger, In which private property may be impressed 
into the public service or may be seized and appropriated to the public 
use or may even be destroyed without the consent of the owner. Un- 
questionably such extreme cases a arise as where the property taken 
is imperatively necessary in time of war to construct defenses for the 
3 of a military post at the moment of an impending attack 

y the enemy, or for food or medicine for a sick and famishing army 
etek destitute and without other means of such ni ace or to trans- 
port troops, munitions of war, or clothing to reinforce or supply an 
army in a distant fieid, where the necessity for such reinforcement or 
supplies is extreme and imperative, to enable those in command of the 
post to maintain their position or to repel an impending attack, pro- 
vided it appears that other means of transportation could not be ob- 
tained and that the transports impressed for the purpose were impera- 
tively required for such immediate use. 


I call attention to this language: 


But the public danger must be immediate, imminent, and impending, 
and the emergency in the public service must be extreme and impera- 
tive and such as will not admit of delay er a resort to any other source 
of supply, and the circumstances must be such as imperatively require 
the exercise of that extreme power in respect to the particular property 
so Impressed, appropriated, or destroyed. 

Mr. KENYON. I should Hke to ask the Senator who would 
determine the imperative necessity in that case; would it not be 
Congress? 

on REED. No; I think it must be determined as a matter 
of fact. ` 


Now, there is one other case I call attention to. However, 
this is a State case—Fiftieth Mississippi. The court said: 


The necessity should be extreme, imperative, overwhelming in order 
to constitute a justification to expediency— 


I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa to this 
expediency or utility will not answer as to who will be the judge. 

Mr. HUSTING. Will the Senator please state whether 
those decisions rest upon cases in war time? 

Mr. REED. The first one was a case where steamboats were 
commandeered in the Civil War. 


Mr. HUSTING. Who are to determine the fact; the military 


government or the court? 

Mr. REED. The court did determine it. The military com- 
mander determined it in the first instance and the court in the 
last. There is one other case. 

Mr. HUSTING. I wish to ask the Senator just one further 
question. Is there anything in that decision to indicate that the 
President and Congress would not have a right to determine the 
faet whether commandeering was necessary in time of war? 

Mr. REED. I think the whole trend of the decision is to the 
effect that it is a question of fact, and that the citizen is pro- 
tected under the Constitution. 

I did not intend to take so much of the Senator’s time. I 
would be giad to put all these cases in and let the lawyers of the 
Senate have the benefit of them. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senater will do that in the course of my 
speech, will he not? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I wanted to put this one sentence in as 
qualifying the doctrine I have been giving. Phe statement is 
made with reference to certain other rights claimed as the rights 
of martial law. the rights of the military. They say this exists 
only over the camps and environment and near the field of mili- 
tary operations. i 

There are many authorities along this line which I shall give 
at the proper time. 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. I now yield to the junior Senater from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want to have any misunderstand- 
ing about my position. I have asked this question about the 
Constitution. It does not mean at all that I am opposed te 
the bill we are now discussing. I am very much in favor of the 
bill, and I believe it is constitutional under the authorities that 
we have heard read in the Senate so frequently lately. I be- 
lieve there is ample authority in the Constitution for it, but 
where the Senator and I take issue is on the proposition that 
the bill can only be constitutional upon the prineiple that cer- 
tain clauses of our Constitution are held in suspense by the 
declaration of war, as he explained it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the attitude of my eminent 


| friend from Tennessee brings me in this position: It is related 


that when Broughton went to the woolsack he knew Bacon, and 
he sought Lord Bacon for a judgment as to how to conduct him- 
self in the administration of his court. Bacon is reported to 
have said to him, “Give your judgment; do not give your 
reasons.. Your judgment may be right, but your reasons may 
be wrong.” The attitude of my eminent friend, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee, is that in my conclu- 
sions he concurs, but to my methods of reasoning he dissents. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. The Senator has well stated it. That is 
precisely the case. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KENG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ti- 
nols yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I do not want to suggest to my distinguished 
friend from Minois how to make his speech or upon what 
ground to place his conclusions i 

Mr. LEWIS. It would aid me very much could I have the 
benefit of such wisdom. 

Mr. KING. Because as to the former, he could make-it very 
much better than I. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I could not. 

Mr. KING. But does not the Senator feel that his argument 
would be better and stronger if he would place it upon the dec- 
laration of the great Chief Justice Marshall in the MeCulloch 
ease, if he would argue that this legislation was within the scope 
of the Constitution; that the necessity for it existed; and that 
then it was only a question as to whether or not the legislation 
was in harmony with that necessity? I might say to my friend, 
if he will pardon me, that on the 18th of June of last year the 
Supreme Court of Australia, in considering legislation somewhat 
of this character, referred to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, ‘ s 
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Mr. LEWIS. It is the case of Farey against Burnett, and I 
shall call attention to it in a moment. 

Mr. KING. And they Justified the legislation in Australia, 
which is legislation akin to this, largely upon the McCulloch 
case and upon other cases from our Supreme Court. I notice 
that Judge Garp, of Ohio, placed the majority opinion in the 
Rconb, but he did not place the dissenting opinion in the Rec- 
orp. Judge Isaacs, of the supreme court of Australia, gives a 
very illuminating decision, and it is very pursuasive in support 
of the constitutionality of this bill that is under consideration. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President y 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield tọ the Senator from Wisconsin if he 
wishes to interrupt me at this time. 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to say to the Senator that I have 
followed his argument very closely and with a great deal of 
interest. I agree in his conclusions; but I merely want to put 
an interrogatory to him along the line of the argument he has 
made. Perhaps he has already covered it in effect, but does 
the Senator think that any construction can be put upon the 
Constitution as a whole which would lead to the effect and. the 
necessary resultant absurdity of prohibiting anything that 
would result in the destruction of the Constitution itself? 

Now, to illustrate: In order to have a constitution that is of 
any value we must have a country to sustain that Constitution, 
to back it up. The Constitution is a creature of the country. 
When the country is in peril, and the Chief Magistrate says so, 
and Congress has passed upon it, and a state of war is declared, 
we know that a state of peril exists, which may result in the 
destruction of the Government and in the destruction of liberty 
itself, which may result in reducing the Constitution to a mere 
“scrap of paper.” In construing the Constitution in war times 
we must see the possibility of a destruction of our institutions 
and a conquest of the country. The question is, Does not the 
Senator think, therefore, that the Constitution must be con- 
strued in war times to permit anything to be done that will 
preserve the Constitution? Does not the Senator think it would 
be absurd to claim, notwithstanding the menace and the peril 
that we are in, that in attempting to carry out some of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution we thereby foreclose ourselyes from 
saving the Constitution as a whole to the people; in other 
words, preventing it from becoming a mere “scrap of paper” 
and having somebody else’s constitution and the will of some 
other country imposed upon us? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, replying first to the inquiry of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], I am unnble to answer 
whether I would make my own argument better by adopting 
his theory or whether I would make a better argument by 
basing it upon McCulloch against Maryland. It may be, sir, 
that nearly anything might jmprove the argument that I am 
‘making, and it may be any suggestion from a friend is a 
charity to divert me to some other course, lest I fall into further 
blunders, that seem to impress my friend from Utah as already’ 
too numerous. I decline, and I have constantly declined, to 
rest this bill upon McCulloch against Maryland. We have 
often alluded to that case in this tribunal. ‘The eminent Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ] only the other day, re- 
ferring to some observations of mine, called attention to the 
fact that upon McCulloch against Maryland, and upon that 
alone, we could predicate justification for this bill. This is 
my viewpoint as to MeCulloch against Maryland. I never knew 
an opinion from a supreme court that so begged the question at 
issue as did that. The question was whether or not a thing was 
constitutional, and in the opening words the court says, 
“Granted that the thing is within the scope of the Constitution, 
then the means necessary to carry it out are constitutional.” 
I have always felt that the very expression “ granted that it is 
within the scope of the Constitution” begged the whole ques- 
tion, for the question always is, Is it within the scope of the 
Constitution? The moment that we put a thing only upon 
McCulloch against Maryland we have to admit before we can 
do it that it has already been conceded that it is within the 
scope of the Constitution. My eminent opponents contend that 
this bill is not within the scope of the Constitution. So I can 
-not see that McCulloch against Maryland is of such service 
to me that I am willing to use it as a predicate upon which to 
put my argument. I rather take the other view, that the con- 
stitutional powers of war are of a nature whith, as I see them 
and view them from the constitutional power, differ from those 
applying to the domain of peace. For that reason I place my 
argument upon the exception which I say becomes a rule in 
times of war, and I do not have to recur to the doctrine an- 
nounced in McCulloch against Maryland—the doctrines appli- 
cable in time of peace and which were ruled then as applicable 
to purely a peace question. 


The junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrnc], ever 
alert and, as we have seen him constantly on this floor, ever 
active in seeking to preserve fundamentals, pùt to me the ques- 
tion, Am I not in danger by insisting that some phraseology of 
the Constitution is suspended in its operation, of committing 
an infraction, as it were, upon the whole Constitution and leav- 
ing it a document wounded in such a way that we do not have 
a complete document for the public as it is guaranteed? 

I answer the Senator that he is not very far from a real 
condition, I have watched in Congress since I have come into 
public life the avoidance of the Constitution; then the evasion 
of the Constitution; then the ignoring of the Constitution; then 
the violation of the Constitution; and later the repudiation of 
the Constitution—and this in peace times, In measures that 
have been brought to this body—whether it was to build a nitrate 
plant in the South by Government money, whether it was to 
create a quarantine service for the health, or whether, if you 
please, to create an agricultural system, to provide something 
by a price-fixing system, or whether you provide for a super- 
vision over the private crops of the people or of their property, 
I have gradually seen, sir, that we are building up in America 
to-day an unwritten constitution for the United States. We are 
building a constitution within the spirit of our written one, but 
in a new phraseology. That new phraseology derived from the 
measures passed to meet the necessities of the people. I answer 
my able friend from Wisconsin—for as I understand his ques- 
tion it comprehends, no doubt, the question from many other 
sources—that this is my view. It is as I see it, sir, that the 
time has gone by when the people of this country are so much, 
concerned about the Constitution as they are about their institu- 
tions; and I for myself announce as my creed that I will not 
permit the obsolete provisions of a paper constitution to prevent 
the preservation of the human constitution. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I want to put the Senator 
from Illinois right. My question was rather a long one, and 
perhaps I did not make myself clear. I agree with the Senator 
that our Constitution will not be violated by the war measures 
that we are now about to take and have taken. On the con- 
trary, my question was, whether to give the Constitution any 
other construction; that is to say, whether to give the Con- 
stitution a construction which would hinder and obstruct us 
from defending ourselves and the Constitution itself would 
not be an absurd construction? The construction which I sug- 
gest to the Senator must necessarily be placed upon the Con- 
stitution itself is that in time of national peril, when our 
institutions and the Constitution itself are imperiled, we can do 
all things necessary to preserve the Constitution and to preserve 
our institutions. 

Mr. LEWIS. I probably did misapprehend the query of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, because his later explanation clearly 
discloses himself to be in harmony with my views, and certainly 
with my conclusions. I regard his last observations as a dis- 
tinct contribution, and I accept them. 

Mr. President, I should like to add a word or two. and I 
shall suspend this legal argument shortly, for it must be very 
burdening, but my friend from Utah called attention to a case 
I wish to let him know that I have. It is a case which I hold 
in my hand, and I want to read some features of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Illinois that he was rather inclined to disregard 
obsolete provisions of the Constitution, what has he to say 
about this language of our Supreme Court in the Milligan case: 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people 
equally in war and in peace and covers with the shield of its protec- 
tion all classes of men at all times and under all circumstances. No 
pernicious consequences was ever invented by 
the wit of man than that any of its provisions can be suspended during 
any of the great exigencies of government, Such a doctrine lends 
directly te anarchy or despotism, but the theory of necessity on which 
it is based is false, for the Government, within the Constitution, has 
all the powers granted to it which are necessary to preserve its exist- 
ence, as has been bappily proved by the result of the great effort to 
throw off its just authority. 

Does not that answer the Senator, and is not the Senator 
mistaken in his view that any part of our Constitution or any 
provision or any clause or any phrase of it should be disregarded 
by anyone who has sworn to uphold it? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have heard read a great many 
times the citation which the Senator reads, and his devotion to 
it wins my admiration. It is a beautiful piece of diction; it is 
an elegant bit of rhetoric; it is a splendid juridical oration; 
but, Mr. President, it is one of those things to which can be 
applied the suggestion of a celebrated literary critic. He re- 
ceived a book from a writer he did not like. He reviewed the 
book as follows: 


doctrine involving more 
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I have reat the book; there is much in the book that is new and 
much that is true; but that which is new is not true, and that which 
is true is not new. 

[Laughter.] - 

The Supreme Court of the United States did asseverate just 
as the distinguished Senator says, and from that time on, after 
having uttered that fulmination, has completely ignored that 
doctrine, as instances and proof will show. 

For instance, in the Legal Tender cases, when the question 
came up before the Supreme Court of the United States, I say 
to my eminent friend, knowing him to be a distinguished 
lawyer from the South, that they refused to follow that doctrine. 
They quoted the case to which he has referred but spoke of 
the necessities of the situation of war as a justification for 
avoiding it. They not only, sir, would not follow the Consti- 
tution in that particular case respecting the “coining” of 
money, but, on the contrary, they claimed we had a right to 
suspend it, and practically it was suspended by the exigency of 
war. As my eminent friend knows, it became a tendency of 
the court to ignore these fundamentals, and when the inter- 
state commerce reguintion cases were before the court the court 
went so faras to ignore the Constitution of the United States 
as to those powers reserved to the States, which the eminent 
Senator from Missouri has aptly cited, and ignored it on the 
ground, I may say to my friend, not of war, but that the neces- 
sities of the new commerce called for a new rule. So they 
actually set the provision of the Constitution aside and placed 
the National Government in control even of the local commerce 
in the States, merely because it incidentally had a connection 
with interstate commerce somewhere or at some time. There- 
fore, I say to my friend that the court proceeded in the inter- 
state commerce regulation cases, and in other instances, com- 

` pletely to ignore that splendid lecture, which I wish they had 
adhered to, for then I would not be in the position to-day 

` where I am enforced to say, as I must say now, that I do not 
know when a thing is constitutional or not—according to what 
the opinions of the Supreme Court have decided. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr, REED addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Tennessee is still on his 
feet, and I yield to him. Then I will yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I merely wanted to ask the Senator a question 
that is very apropos at that point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
this question: Because the Supreme Court of the United States 
in later cases may have determined as the Senator thinks, 
differently on a constitutional question, or because it has not 


lived up to the full measure of what the law was as laid down. 


in the Milligan case, or because judges may have erred in their 
interpretation of the law, do those facts lead the Senator to 
think that he, as a member of this Government, sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution, has a right to abrogate any of its pro- 
visions as obsolete provisions? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the fact that the Supreme Court 
has constantly ignored that fundamental doctrine laid down 
then indicates that they haye come to the conclusion that a dif- 
ferent construction of the Constitution should be made. There- 
fore. Mr. President, they have adopted a new form of construc- 
tion, in some instances construing its provisions out of all 
application for that reason. I therefore contend that their later 
observations covering the subject matter are practically a repeal 
of their previous views—certainly a denial of them—and I re- 
spectfully urge upon the attention of my learned friend the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that where a provision has been so ignored 
in its application as to be no longer invoked it is obsolete. That 
as to such a provision I can not revive it into authority by 
nizing it when it has suffered the death blow from a source which 
should have sustained it under the theory and form of our Gov- 
ernment. That is what I mean by saying it is obsolete. 

I now yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator has somewhat modi- 
fied his statement. I simply wished to ask him, in view of the 

servations regarding the Supreme Court he had just made at 
the moment when I rose, whether he thought the decisions of 
that body were entitled to any further consideration? I under- 
stood him to say that they had changed their opinions and dis- 
regarded the Constitution ; and if so, I would not think that they 
ought to he quoted as authority here or elsewhere. 

Mr. LEWIS. My answer is that if there are exigencies in the 
Government where the Supreme Court of the United States may 
ignore the Constitution or give a construction to it to meet the 
exigency, certainly the legislative body then can afford to follow 
their example. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator one 
question then, and that is whether that last statement of his 
does not amount to this, that the people of a country may set 


ment for sustaining the child-labor law. 


up a government, delegating to their agents certain limited rights 
and reserving to themselves all other rights, and those agents 
may then, under the doctrine just now announced, at any time 
they, in their opinion, think the Constitution ought to be set 
aside, set it aside by merely declaring that in their opinion an 


emergency exists? Has there ever been a usurper who has 
ascended a throne who did not do it with the proclamation upon 
his lips that it was necessary to do it? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it is true that necessity has 
ever been the law of tyrants. Tt is also true that every kingly 
government that has attempted to usurp the privileges of a 
people and overcome them with power, has attempted to offer 
the excuse of necessity; but, Mr. President, notwithstanding 
that such might be the rule in kingly and monarchical govern- 
ments, it has not been the rule in free governments. May I 
illustrate? No one on this floor presented a more able argu- 
ment for the expediency of the eight-hour law for railroad 
workmen, which we lately passed, than did the eminent Senator 
from Missouri who has just addressed an inquiry to me. The 
able Senator will recognize that, upon the strict limitations of 
the Constitution being applied, that law would have been held 
unconstitutional; as interfering with State government and 
of private contract. Had the rules of decision on the Constitu- 
tion rendered up to 1890 been followed, the law had not a place 
to stand or live; but the Supreme Court of the United States 
adopted as its argument for maintaining the validity of the eight- 
hour law the theory of the necessities of the time, the demands 
of commerce, the needs of life all as justifying the demarcation, 
the variation, and the innovation. The same was the argu- 
Therefore, I am com- 
pelled to say there is much in the Senator’s statement that I 
affirm, that a people may, because of the exigencies of the times, 
bring forth remedies necessary to meet particular evils such 
as we have done often, and such action because of those exigen- 
cies has been sustained even by the courts. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. REED. I can not allow to stand uncontradicted the Sen- 
ator’s statement that 1 argued that the Constitution did not 
exist or that it could be pushed aside in the consideration of 
the eight-hour legislation. I argued, on the other hand, that 
the eight-hour legislation was within the constitutional power 
of Congress. But what I am trying to call the attention of the 
Senator to, is that this Congress is nothing except what the 
people made it; that we as individuals have no more right than 
any other individuals in the United States; that the only powers 
we have here are powers conferred upon us by the people; and 
that if the people have forbidden the doing ef a certain thing, 
we are as powerless to annul the people's will as are those who 
are outside of this Chamber. I, therefore, utterly repudiate 
the doctrine that the Constitution, ordained and established by 
the people of the United States, has attached to it the infamous 
doctrine that it shall remain in effect only so long as Congress 
shall see fit to let it remain the will of the people. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am constantly paying tribute 
to the zeal of the Senator from Missouri for the Constitution. 
I again pay tribute, sir, to him and say the Constitution has no 
abler defender; and while I sometimes think the constructions 
which he imposes upon us are not sustained according to my 
line of reasoning, that can not reflect upon the sincerity of his 
undertaking and the splendor of his presentation of it. I differ 
from my eminent friend. I have expressed those differences, This 
little circle called the Senate Chamber here was constructed on 
those differences. If, sir, it were not for these differences of 
opinion this body, this temple, would not be erected. Had there 
have been a continuous one thought upon the part of the citizens 
of America, there would have been no reason for debating 
ground to express differences as to essentials and to arrive at 
a common conclusion of judgment or compromise. Weare here 
for the purpose of expressing these differences, each expressing 
the viewpoint that he may have in behalf of what he thinks 
is for the best welfare of the Government. The Senator and I 
differ on this—and this is the crux of it—as I differ from 
those who follow him in the leadership he has manifested in 
this contest. I hold that the Constitution is not an inflexible 
instrument; that it is an instrument to be bent, if necessary, to 


great emergencies, in order that the emergencies may serve the 


uses and the welfare of the Government and not be an agency 
of its destruction. Secand, I insist that in time of war every 
necessary means to carry that war to success on the part of the 
Government is justified out of the law of self-preservation. I 
beg to fortify my view by reading from an excerpt from One 
hundred and tenth United States, from the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
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tice Gray, when he said in one of the Legal Tender cases, to 
which I alluded in colloquy with my friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR] : 


A constitution establishin; 
mental principles, and creating a national sovereignty, and 


f t 
tended 
to endure for a and to be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs is not to interpreted with the strictness of a private contract. 
The Constitution of the United States, by apt words of designation or 
eral description, marks the outlines of the powers granted to the 
ational lature; but it does not undertake, with the precision 
and detail of a code of laws, to enumerate the subdivision of these 
powers or to specify all the means by which they may be carried into 
execution, A 

So it will be plain, Mr. President, that the difference between 
the eminent Senators and myself is one of the construction of 
power. 

Mr. President, it will be remembered, sir, that William H. 
Seward, Secretary of State in the time of Mr. Lincoln, was 
called on to address a communication to Lord Lyons, who then 
represented the British Government. Lord Lyons insisted that 
we had violated our own Constitution by certain acts and that 
we had literally done so, I presume, can not, in the light of the 
present-day surroundings, be disputed; but Seward, in address- 
ing this communication to Lord Lyons, called attention to the 
fact that to carry on the war which at that time we were 
engaged in the Constitution allowed the Executive to do such 
things as to his judgment were necessary to accomplish that 
result, and even the legislative body under the Constitution did 
not have the power to withdraw that discretion from him while 
he was commanding toward that success. Surely that question 
has not been seriously controverted since, save by the school of 
gentlemen, sincere, strict constructionists of the Constitution, 
which is ever to be desired, for however wrong they may be in 
separate instances they are generally needed to prevent the ex- 
treme going too far. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri, as I do of my friend, the Senator from Tennessee. 
I have said that there was ground for a difference between 
the application of the provisions of the Constitution in time 
of war and in time of peace. Mr. President, the constitution of 
Australia was modeled after ours. I beg pardon; Senators, of 
course, knew that very well, and I did not mean to be pedantic 
and to give them unnecessary information. We know that, with 
very few changes, the preamble of our Constitution was literally 
adopted. Now, I ask attention to a case that followed the case 
to which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krtne] referred, a later 
cause. The question at issue was whether or not Australia 
could prescribe certain geographical limitations for the sale of 
food; second, whether she could constitutionally prescribe 
prices, and whether the constitution of Australia, prohibitive as 
against such legislation in time of peace, would preclude the 
possibility of such legislation in time of war. May I read a 
part of it, and only a part of it? 

It is said that the measure of the power is the same in peace and in 
war, and as such a regulation as the one now under consideration 
would be inva:id in times of ce, so it must be unlawful in the present 
circumstances. I have no hesitation in rejecting such an argument. 
It fails to grasp the all-essential fact that js comprehended in the power 
of defense— 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon], as a vindication of his own views, to a very high 
nuthority—very high, sirs—as well as a justification of my own. 


The constitution, it is true, provides for a distribution of powers— 


To which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] appropriately 
alluded but a few minutes ago— 


but in doing so contemplates in general the normal orderly, peaceful 
progress of the nation, working out its own destiny, free from hostile 
aggression. Its continued existence and development for all time and 
in all circumstances, as a free, self-governing community under the 
British Crown, is a postulate cf the constitution. 


The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustine] but a moment 
ago, I think, intended to comprehend that thought in his expres- 
sion. 


Says the court: 


Primarily it contemplates conditions of amity with the world at large. 
But the interruption of its normally peaceful condition is foreseen and 
provided for both by the express terms quoted and by the common law, 
which, as a part of our heritage so far as it is not altered by competent 
authority, stands behind the written fabric of our constitution to aid 
and assist us in understanding and applying it. The defense power may 
be exerted in times of peace, but so far only bys way of preparation. 
Actual defense, and all that it connotes, comes only when we are at 
war. War creates its own necessities, proportioned to the circum- 
stances, and not measurable In advance of the occasion; and defense is 
only complete when it meets those necessities, whatever they may prove 
to be. While peace prevails the normal facts of national life take their 
r ctive places in the general alignment and are subject to the nor- 
mal action of the constitutional powers. Precedence as to their regula- 
tion is governed by reco; usage or expressed enactment, but always 
with reference to pormal conditions. 

A war imperiling our very existence, involving not the internal de- 
yelopment of progress but the array of the whole community in mortal 


a frame of government, declari 


combat with the common enemy, is a fact of such transcendent and 
dominating character as to take precedence of every other fact of life, 
it is the ultima ratio of the nation. The defense power then has gone 
beyond the stage of preparation, and passing into action becomes the 
pirot of the constitution, because it is the bulwark of the State. 
ts limits then are bounded only by the requirements of self-preserva- 
tion. It is complete in itself, and there can be no implied reservation 
of any State power to abridge the express grant of a er to the 
Commonwealth. ~ Even if there be a concurrent power in the State, it is 
necessarily subordinate. If it were possible to give special legal promt- 
nence to this principle among Commonwealth wers, that must of 
necessity be accord to the defense power. ll other powers and 
authorities—Commonwealth and State—are necessarily dependent — 58 
its effective exercise. For of what avail is the State right to regulute 
the internal sale of commodities if the State itself disappears? Or of 
what value is the Commonwealth right to regulate interstate and forei 
trade if the Commonwealth is shattered? he best protection all the 
rights and powers so jealously, and in ordinary times so justifiably, 
efended can have, so far as Australia is concerned, is the viry Com- 
monwealth power that is now sought to be limited. The constitution 
can not be so construed as to contemplate its own destruction or, what 
amounts to the same thing, to cripyle by checks and balances the ulti- 
map porer which is created for the undeniable purpose of preserving 
at {Il hazards and by all available means the inviolability of the 
Commonwealth and of the several States. Let me advert as an in- 
stance to a section which has been referred to in argument and which 
admirably tests the situation, because it is so inherently clear. Section 
92 in the most positive terms places beyond Commonwealth and State 
control alike the freedom of all interstate commerce and intercourse. 
But though in ordinary times of peace this can not be infringed, could it 
be asserted for a moment that it limits the war power? Can every citl- 
zen demand the right of passage from State to State, though military 
necessity is openly oppo: to it? Is it the function of this court to de- 
clare the supremacy of that provision, literally construed, over the 
organic power of defense? But if not, is it not because the new ele- 
ment of war destroys the ordinary perspective of national life, and gives 
by the very nature of the circumstances a paramount authority to the ` 
defense power, without which the ninety-second clause would be a 
senseless inscription on the instrument of government? ‘The essential 
fact is that Australians are belligerents as well as citizens, and for the 
moment the character as belligerents is preeminent and must receive 
the first consideration. 


Mr. President, the opinion proceeds—and I have but a word 
more, for reading is always burdensome. The eminent Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], likewise the’ distinguished * 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], had the query propounded 
to the Senator from Iowa as to what would be the tribunal to 
determine when this should be suspended and under what cir- 
cumstances, and whether a question of the Constitution or a 
question of fact should be the governing question in such an 
emergency. Let me ge to that part of the opinion which, I 
think, being participated in by a full court, will interest the 
distinguished Senators, although it may not to them be con- 
clusive. 

Says the court: 


As I read the constitution, the Commonwealth, when charged with 
the duty of defending Commonwealth and States, is armed as a self- 
governing portion of the British Dominion with a legislative power to 
do in relation to national defense all that Parliament as the legislative 

n of the nation may deem advisable to enact in relation to the 
defense of Australia as a component part of the Empire, a power which 
is commensurate with the peril it is designed to encounter, or as that 

ril may appear to the Parliament itself; and, if need be, it is a power 
70 command, control, organize, and regulate, for the purpose of guard- 
ing against that peril, the whole resources of the continent, living and 
inert, and the activities of every inhabitant of the territory, The 
roblem of national defense is not confined to operations on the battle 
Relä or the deck of a man-of-war ; its factors enter into every phase of 
life and embrace the cooperation of every individual, with all that he 
sses—his property, his energy, his life itself—and in this supreme 
crisis we can no more sever the requirements and efforts of the civil 
population, whose liberties and possessions are at stake, from the move- 
ments of our soldiers and sailors who are defending them than we can 
cut away the roots of a living tree and bid it still live and bear fruit, 
deprived of the sustenance it needs. 

do not hold that the legislature is at liberty wantonly and with 
manifest caprice to enter upon the domain ordinarily reserved to the 
States. In a certain sense and to a certain extent the position is 
examinable by a court. If there were no war and no sign of war, the 
position would be entirely different. But when we see before us a 
mighty and unexampled struggle, in which we as a people, as-an indi- 
visible ple are not spectators but actors. when we as a judicial 
tribunal can see beyond controversy that coordinated effort in every 
department of our life ma~ be needed to insure success and maintain 

ur freedom, the court ha then reached the limit of its jurisdiction. 

17 the measure questioned may conceivably in such circumstances even 
incidentally aid the effectuation of the power of defense, the court must 
hold its hand and leave the rest to the judgment and wisdom and dis- 
eretion of the Parliament and the executive it controls, for they alone 
haye the information, the knowledge, and the expericnce, and also, 
by the constitution, the authority to ju@ze of the situation and lead 
the nation to the desired end. Certain facts are before the court by 
admission; others are notorious. I do not enter into the circumstances 
further than to perform my duty as I have stated it. As to the de- 
sirability or wisdom. of the regulation complained of, it is not my 
rovince to speak, but as a matter of law I have no hesitation in holding 
Phat such a regulation is one which, as a defense regulation, is within 
— 85 competency of the legislature in the condition of affairs that now 
e 


The opinion concludes : 


Since this judgment was delivered I have observed the recent ease 
of The Zamora (32 T. L. R., 486). Lord Parker, for the privy council, 
said (32 T. L. R., at p. 445): “Those who are responsible for the 


national security must be the sole Judges of what the national security 
requires. It would be obviously undesirable that such matters should 
— ae the subject of evidence in a court of law or otherwise discussed 
n public.“ 
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Mr. President, I know we are not bound by the opinions of a 
court of Australia. They but serve as precedents. But since 
the court of Australia founded its ruling upon a constitution 
that was copied from our own, I am sure eminent Senators will 
see that the positions I have taken here have been fortified by 
the expressions of an eminent judicial tribunal that could not 
be blind to the theory of liberty or the justice of govern- 
ment. Mr. President, I insist, as I have insisted, that this 
proposed act is constitutional. By all the provisions of law 
that apply to it, it is constitutional. 
situation, it is justified. By the reasoning of the Constitution 
as intended to be applied in time of war, it is vindicated; and, 
sir, upon that Constitution, as I have brought forth from my 
construction, I justify the measure. 

But, Mr. President, it would not matter to me if it were 
otherwise. My eminent friend and beloved friend, I may add, 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] feels 
deeply wounded, from his conscientious convictions, that I 
should have the views that I have expressed. Sir, so far as I 
am concerned, if it were left to me I would not argue for this 
law by the measure of a constitution. I would turn and realize 
the conditions of my country, and see its food held by that 
avaricious set of patriots who measure all their devotion by 
pocketbook returns. I would behold these bloated individuals 
with their Gorgon eyes gleaming toward this body in hatred for 
that it assumes to goyern and control them, while they hold in 
their selfish grasp the very means of life of the-citizens and 
soldiers, yet smirk and leer at the authority which this body 
assumes in its control over them. The food pirate, the coal 
barons, the steel and iron tyrants, the money masters, and the 
Neros of the necessities of life; they who calculate for war 
and distress of country that they may fatten in illegal wealth 
on the needs of their land by extortion put upon the citizen in 
hiş hour of helplessness. I would place such as these in such 
pillory that they could not return to these undertakings, bring- 
ing by their persecutions this Republic to desolation and its 
people to destruction. 

Sir, not upon the law of books but upon the law of the heart; 
not on the law of men but upon the law of the soul; not upon the 
law of legislators but upon the justice of mankind I am content 
to present this bill, with conviction in my bosom that the court 
does not live in America that will not hear the voice of the people 
murmuring behind the curtains which divide its sittings from 
the populace and heed their muttered prayers for deliverance. 
The courts will recognize the necessity and justice of the- law 
and by such sustain it upon the great constitutional doctrine that 
that which is right for the preservation of a land is right to be 
enforced for man. My mind recalls the great exclamation of 
Pitt, when, standing to defend a measure in Parliament, he said: 

I decline to stand upon law bound down in 8 to ae Sey this 
measure. I lay my hand on my heart and feel the t of the 

need of my country, and upon t I stand, as it is the ayn of Heaven 
when it is the law of a people needed to justify and maintain themselves. 

Mr. President, I have a long time engaged myself in this dis- 
cussion, much longer than was my intention, but the interrup- 
tions of Senators—gladly welcomed, throwing light upon my 
own argument for myself—have contributed, of course, to the 
length of time occupied. 

Mr. President, there is a final feature to this constitutional 
phase which I here confess as having much influence on me, 
Senators, as I see it a new era is upon this Government. 
Whether we welcome it or not it is here. It is the theory of 
all governments, like the accretion in geology, that as time oper- 
ates upon it, it takes its new form after the order of its neces- 
sity, though like geological strata, each stratum being akin 
to the other, apparently cemented to the common whole but 
being apart from the other in its elements created by the course 
and operation of years. This Government has been going 
through different mutations from time to time, as necessities re- 
quired, until to-day it is a Government of powers never dreamed 
of by the fathers, and one exercising privileges that no man in 
past years would ever have assumed it would have taken unto 
itself. These have been combated as they have come along in leg- 
islative chambers and have been contested before the courts of 
the country; but in the exigencies of time the necessities and 
needs of the Government have justified the changes and adopted 
the innovations, so that the courts have been blind to any varia- 
tion between the measures and the fundamental law called the 
Constitution. So it is that now we find these measures, so fre- 
quently reprobated as unconstitutional during their making, 
later upon test before the courts justified from the highest 
judicial tribunals—the final arbiter. 

Sir, we are again at a new era. The time has come when, for 
the preservation of this Republic, the Government will national- 
ize itself and take control of all of those instrumentalities 
necessary for the conduct of the country and the preservation 


By the necessities of the, 


of the citizen.. No line of demarcation between State and Fed- 
eral Government will be allowed to interpose itself as a barrier 
to this new movement. No construction of the Constitution, 
however subtle or philosophical, will ever be successful in being 
urged as an obstacle. The needs of a people, brought about by 
the rapaciousness of those who control by power and terrorize 
by tyranny, cry out for relief. There has been disclosed by 
long test but one agency that seems to afford it—power,. the 
power of the people of the country as expressed in their union 
called National Government. For that reason, sir, those 
agencies of government—transportation, food, fuel, and the 
necessities which are kindred—will be taken by this Govern- 
ment in some form of control; and as the exigency of war has 
manifested its necessity now for our preservation. Peace, when 
it shall be restored, will only continue it. 

Let no man in this body flatter himself that having entered on 
this era now of war necessity we will abandon it when the 
necessity of war has passed. 

It may be deplored, Senators. You who are scholars of your 
constitutional theories of your Government may regret the de- 
parture; you may see many evils to be brought about by it, and 
you may deplore the fact that your Government has taken this 
course; but the fact will remain before you that as one of the 
innovations of this Government it has at last converted itself 
into the guardian of the citizen and that it will execute this 
power of guardianship to the fullest extent that shall protect 
that citizen, and courts will find the equity in the spirit of the 
Constitution to justify it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I trespass upon the attention 
of my friends once more? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to my friend from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand my friend to be an advocate of 
the State socialism of Germany? And does he prefer that form 
of government, particularly in industrial activity, that will de- 
stroy individual initiative and place all the activities of the peo- 
ple under the all-dominating force of the Federal Government? 

One other question: Does the Senator think that anybody, 
whether he be a loose constructionist of the Constitution or one 
who desires to destroy it, would find any justification in our 
form of government for turning over to the Federal Government 
all of the police powers of the States?. And will not the doctrine 
to which my friend has just given his authority result in a com- 
plete destruction of our form of government and make us a 
monarchy or a socialism, though we may denominate ourselves 
a Republic? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, of course I have no control over 
the mind of one of my eminent colleagues that finds it agree- 
able to define something I say by adopting an expression such 
as “Prussian State socialism.” I not having used the expres- 
sion am unable to adopt it now as having any application, inuch 
less as a definition of the thing which I say I see my Govern- 
ment approaching. But one thing I say to my learned friend 
from Utah: You can not make a right thing wrong by giving it 
a wrong name, You can not take a measure made essential 
for the preservation of the Federal Government in time of peace 
or in time of war, and, by characterizing it by a name that might 
in itself be obnoxious to someone’s sense of justice or propriety, 
defeat the justice of that thing. 

Of course, sir, I assert that every measure of advantage has 
its measure of disadvantage. 

If the time has come upon our Government, made necessary 
by the violent and lawless conduct of the lords who have taken 
charge of this Government in the past, and which has brought 
us to the necessity of taking this form of supervision over the 
public utilities of the Nation, then, sir, it is the necessity that 
has brought it about; and the action of the Government in 
taking charge, sir, is but another movement on the part of the 
Government to meet the exigency. I assure the able Senator I 
would not have it so if it were in my power to have prevented. 
I would rather, sir, this Government had continued after the 
order of the fathers’ foundation; but I have seen that dual form 
of government so taken advantage of by these masters who grew 
powerful by virtue of it and through it by perverting it or 
appropriating it, that I stand as one oftentimes ready to avail 
myself of whatever legal power is at my hands, that I might 
obstruct and destroy them in their undertakings before they 
may obstruct and destroy my people in their life and in their 
liberty. I say to my friend from Utah, as I say to the Senate, 
this bill has been brought upon us by those who are now raising 
their voices against it. 

Sir, it fell to my lot to deliver some casual law lectures 
in the law colleges in England. Out in front of the doorway 
of one fhere was a gathering of revolting citizens upon a par- 
ticular oceasion—touching a landlord and tenant controversy. 
These had preserved for themselves a text—I know not fern 
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whence it eame—of strange writing; but I recall, for it burns 
vividly in my brain as I see it now an illuminated standard, 
one remarkable paragraph reading as follows: 


Law lords, trade lords, and landlords! The spectres you conjured 
have arisen Behold, rent rebels, strikers, behold—the anarchist with 
bomb, the socialist with his leveller! There they are. Ye have 
sown the dragon’s teeth. Ye shall reap your harvest. Ye have sown 
the wind. Ye shall reap the whirlwind, as sure as the stream goes 
gen ward! 

If it be true, Mr. President, that these powers which this 
Government is daily arrogating to itself, and which in times 
of war find their justification in necessity, shall be continued in 
time of peace, it is not because we have willed it so, but because 
those who have brought upon the Government these distresses 
have made it necessary that it be so. The test is now, sir, shall 
the Government maintain a form that shall protect its citizen, 
or shall it allow a certain favored set of citizens to maintain the 
Government in such form as to destroy him? 

This bill is here upon the theory of these necessities for the 
preservation of the citizen, the maintenance of the Government 
in this hour of peril. It is here that I justify it, both in its 
constitutional aspect and in its purposes. So far as I am 
concerned, sir, I have no excuse to offer. And, sir, so far as 
I shall be affected, in the future there will be no apologies in 
my behalf, for me, nor by me, for that which I present and the 
reasons which I advance. There are times, sir, when every free 
man must realize that be must fight, by every means in his 
hands, against destruction. 

Sir, it may not have been discreet, but to me it seems 
gloriously courageous every time my mind adverts to the reply 
of the commanding Netherlander, when Spain commanded sur- 
render, when his reply went forth: 

“You shall not starve me, for I answer unto you, I will not sur- 
render! Not so long as a dog barks in the street or a cat mews on 
the wall will we surrender because of the want of food; nay, nor so 
long as my left hand shall lie at the side of my body, for with m 
right I will draw my sword and clean my left feed upon it, that 

ght not starve while I fight for the liberty of my country.” 

Sir, an admirable speech; a glorious response; and while 
made in the extremity of that hour it characterizes the senti- 
ment all of us will feel, that there is no extreme within the law 
of morals to which this Government will not go if it shall 
become necessary to do so to preserve the Nation against its 
foe, and the citizen against his enemy. 

Mr. President, which way will we go? What course will this 
honorable body take? Senators, because some ancient construc- 
tion of the Constitution is persuasive with you—because the 
sentiment of it allures you and calls for your further worship— 
shall that be the reason only that it shall be urged as an obstruc- 
tion and a barrier to defeat the undertaking now before you? 
And when you have succeeded, my distinguished colleagues, and 
you behoid the result—that your fellow citizen is hungry, the 
woman faints and famishes for food, the child is beggared, and 

the soldier falls in millions in death, hungered by our own hand 
because we were too delicate to relieve him for fear we might 
not rescue him in a way that commended itself to our technical 
conscience—what, then, will be the feeling of the human heart, 
when we have done such a deed? It will be mockery to justify 
to these that it was because of the Constitution that we found it 
necessary to impale them upon these spears of death. 

For myself, sir, I can not accept such a justification. 

This measure has some features that I wish were not ap- 
pended to it. I support the main principle, and I have given my 
reasons. I observe at the conclusion of the measure a clause 
that has been introduced to serve the objects of prohibition. 
I would, sir, that that were not appended to this bill. I see 
the dangers that will invoke. 

Sir, those who are opposed to prohibition will vote against 
the bill, however much they may favor the food-control fea- 
ture, because they are opposed to the prohibition clause that 
is added to the bill. Those who are for prohibition, but who 
may not fuvor honestly the food provisions, will find themselves 
forced, out-of the political situation involved, to vote for the 
bill despite the fact that it may contain provisions that run 
counter to their conscience. 

This was, from my viewpoint, an unfortunate burden to be 
put upon this bill. I know nothing of the exigencies that called 
for the committee or for the House, I might add, to have put it 
there. I do not regard this as the time and the place for it. 

I would, sir, that that clause were stricken out; that hereafter 
this legislation, a food bill, may be a food bill and not a drink 
bill; and that the drink bill may be a drink bill and not a food 
bill; and that we may not confuse these things, to the destruc- 
tion of each.. I would that those in committee who made this 
addition could commend themselves to the Scripture that I 
would apply at this time—that there is a time and place for 
all things. ; 


Mr. KENYON. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr, LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON, The Senator is mistaken in that matter. The 
prohibition feature of the bill was originally contained in the 
bill introduced in the House. That left the matter to the 
President. The House then passed a proviston for the conserva- 
tion of food in that respect. The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture changed that provision of the House. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator. While I have that knowl- 
edge, I think my remarks were susceptible of a contrary inter- 
pretation; and that I probably spoke in a manner that did not 
convey my intention. I recognize that to be the history of the 
legislation ; and with great respect to the House and not disobey- 
ing that rule which probably protects it from any comment here, 
I express my regret here in the Senate without regard to the 
2 from which it came that this provision at this time is 

ere, R 

Mr. President, as I said some time ago, I have imposed upon 
the Senate at great length, but, sir, may I interest you in the 
thought that every argument made by my distinguished friends 
who oppose my views seems to be but a repetition of arguments 
that have been entertained on the floor of the Senate from time 
to time by honest and conscientious men opposing war measures 
that were brought forward to execute policies that they were 
3 convinced were invading some constitutional inhibi- 

On. . 

Yet, sir, what has been the result of all this? Do we forget 
that in the Mexican War so great a soul as Abraham Lincoln 
condemned many of the measures for carrying it on, as did 
Corwin, of Ohio? Both of them were sincere, and while they 
opposed it before the country the result came, the Mexican 
War and all the benefits following which we now cherish and 
appropriate. Notwithstanding, we can not be blind to the fact 
that criticism does much to perfect that which otherwise might 
be crudely wrong, possibly illegal. 

Sir, it will not be forgotten that in the Civil War between 
the States, Sumner, on the part of the Republican side, so 
called, and Johnson, on the part of the Democrats, both en- 
gaged in similar controversies sincerely, as to a violation of the 
Constitution, in nearly every move that led to the prosecution 
of that war, These eminent men were defeated in their oppo- 
sition. The war was cafried on despite their objection, It is 
the index directing us to the fact that our people are ever ready 
to take their chances with the mere infraction of technicalities 
when they find in such no violation of just ideals. The war was 
earried to a success despite these eminent Senators, sincere in 
their opposition. 

I had the honor, sir, to come in this Chamber from time to 
time during the Spanish-American. War proceedings while I 
was a Representative in the other House, and well I recall 
the distinguished Senator from Maine, Senator Hale, now criti- 
cally ill, and we send up our prayers for his early recovery, 
as I listened to him and to his fellow distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar, who has gone to his rest. I 
heard them to the full extent of their capacity condemn the 
measures advaneed for the enforcement of the war on the 
ground that the measures impinged the Constitution. On this 
side of the Chamber at that time were Senator Daniel, of Vir- 
ginia, than whom no greater or more intellectual man ever 
adorned a legislative chamber; Senator Morgan, of Alabama, 
the great; Senator Gorman, of Maryland, a master political 
leader. How well I recall those distinguished Senators then 
making the same arguments that are being made here, in many 
respects as many Senators are now urging constitutional ob- 
jectlons to this bill. Yet, sir, as indicative of the spirit of the 
people of this country the war was carried on to a successful 
conclusion, and with the results which we have achieved, glori- 
ous to dwell upon. But, after all, it was the law of necessity 
which our Americans have realized ought to be enforced, and, 
with great respect to the differences urged here by these emi- 
nent statesmen and scholars of the Constitution, these distine- 
tions of construction were ignored to achieve the final result. 
Now, there is no man to-day who would repeal the result be- 
cause obtained by methods denounced and condemned as in vio- 
lation of some theory of construction of some provision of the 
Constitution. 

I tender these instances as a proof, sir, that in time of war the 
spirit of our people rises to meet the emergency thut calls for 
action, though that action would run counter to the constitu- 
tional objection of the eminent scholars which in too many in- 
stances serves to impede progress rather than to advance it. 

So, as I bring my observations to a conclusion and thank 
those who have done me the honor to pay attention to me, I say 
as said Solon when driven from his place of power, out of the 


gutes of the Grecian city, as he turned his eyes to the struc- 
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tures of the classic city, he exclaimed: “ Behold the monuments 
of greatness built by that I fight for and for which now I am 


condemned.” So say I, behold! There is Cuba, liberated and 
freed, its people joyous and happy. The redeemed island en- 
twining her national colors with our Stars and Stripes and mak- 
ing tender of her sons in the cause of liberty and justice which 
we have marched into the world to achieve. 

China, which had violated the rights of Americans and had 
been punished by America, received at our hands the return of 
money imposed as our indemnity, and with a specific injunc- 
tion that it shall be used for the education of their children. 
Both measures, the advance on China with the European na- 
tions to protect missionaries and the return of the indemnity, 
were condemned as being improper and in violation of the consti- 
tutional spirit of our country. Lately China has waked up, 
and with so small a sphere of governmental intelligence, with 
her vast area of land and her countless millions is turned from 
being an enemy into such friendship that in this hour we find 
her our friend, and at a time when we not only need her for our 
service but may need her later for eventualities that no man 
ean fail to see the shadow of suspended over the Pacific. 
There, too, are the Philippines—this island empire—rescued 
from oppression and restored by our generous justice to its own 
children. There in the distant seas they sit in the smile of con- 
tent and in the dignity of independence. Their people blessing 
our nobility and their sons pledging their lives at our call to 
uphold us in honor and glory in every part of the world. 

There are Haiti and San Domingo and Panama in our own 
continent, those little countries to which we gave liberty, justice, 
and homogeneous government. There they are presenting to us 
a government for the first time representing a high civilization 
though possessed by us in a control assailed as unconstitutional. 
I tender these as the fruits to demonstrate that the American 
Republic will not violate the spirit of Justice and that we ever 
hold in check, even the temptation of wrong, with the power of 
the people at the ballot box. There are other powers of re- 
straint not to be forgotten. There is that ever-present ambi- 
tion, the hope of a man for holding office of trust with honor; 
whatever may be the cause of his obedience and regard to his 
countrymen the fact remains that these redeemed and rescued 
lands are the monuments which we, like the old lawgiver of 
Greece, can say, “ Behold, these are they which have been con- 
structed by these deeds which were, as is this now proposed, 
condemned.” 


Mr. President, I have done. I have presented, sir, my 
views. I have presented them from the fullness of my convic- 
tions. Sir, I have set forth wherein I feel this measure is 


justified and wherein it is called for. I respect the sincerity 
that marks the opposition by the eminent men whose great 
ability guiding the assault is not only a test of the measure but 
to which I have ever paid tribute wherever possible. Yet while 
they are sincere and they are just, I can not follow them, be- 
enuse I behold my course to be straight to the point to be 
achieved in behalf of my country—success. I can not pause 
upon the lesser consideration of the little devious contours of 
the route through which I must be invited only to be lost in 
the confusion. To me the great object is that we shall win this 
war, preserve our soldiers from hunger, and strike down any 
who would starve our citizens. That speedily we bring our 
country to the very highest mark of efficiency in action and vic- 
tory at the end. Mr. President, classical history informs us 


that in the shadowed fastnesses of Rome, where were assembled. 


the contestants for the kingship of the world, there appeared 
the seer, who cried out that he who shall first kiss his mother 
shall be king of the world. Then, as if stumbling, the ancient 
Brutus fell to the earth and kissed the soil to attest that his 
native land was the mother, first and of all, of men and kings. 
There he vowed anew his devotion to her as he took his oath as 
the newly anointed king of all. To-day, here in this sacred 
Hall, we our country’s Representatives, fall to the feet of our 
ancient mother and kiss her sacred soil as we tender anew our 
rekindled yow, pledging long live America; death to her de- 
stroyers, at home or abroad. [Applause.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I only want to take a few moments 
this afternoon. Strange logic we have just heard. The United 
States, we are told, has achieved success. Therefore we ought to 
disregard the Constitution. The claim that the United States 


because it has progressed has progressed because of violations 
of the Constitution is the substance of the latter part of the 
distinguished Senator’s argument. 
could not discern its meaning. 
Just what the war with Mexico or the war with Spain may 
have to do with the present question is hard to conceive, It is 
true that there have been men at all stages of our country’s 


If it did not mean that, I 


history who have protested that certain things attempted to be 
done were violative of the Constitution. It is true that in some 
instances those men have been deciared to be wrong, whereas 
in the vast majority of instances they have been right. So well 
has the Constitution been devised that although 128 years 
have passed since its adoption the old Constitution still exists, 
still lives, and has its great and wonderful mission to perform. 
I am confident it will withstand the most recent assaults of the 
new apostles of reform. x 

I have no patience with a Senator who declares that the 
Constitution does not exist. I ask him how he got here himself 
if he did not come under the Constitution? Whence came his 
powers? By what authority does he presume to speak and 
for whom? 

There are but two sources of power that have ever been as- 
serted for government. One is from God, the other is from the 
people. The people in this country said, “ We are the source of 
power.” The people adopted their Constitution. The people by 
their Constitution bound and circumscribed the powers of the 
agents they created out of nothing. In Prussia they say God is 
the source of power. Now he who denies that he serves here 
under the Constitution must take his stand beside William of 
Prussia and assert he gets his authority from the only other 
source of power ever asserted. Accordingly, he must connect 
himself with Divinity. 

I shall not at present further pursue this theme. I hold the 
Senator from Illinois in such regard that I intend waiting until 
Monday morning in order that I may not in replying employ the 
language of haste. But I desire to call attention to one thing. 
The Senator grew very dramatic, As he described the starving 
people of the land his voice fell into the plaintive tones of hope- 
less pathos. As he described the villains who wrest the’ food 
from hungry mouths, it rose in that wonderful crescendo which 
he employs to express the cyclones of his passion. But that 
was mere rhetorical fervor—no one has a keener sense of logic 
and of fact than my good friend. When these are lacking, his 
manners bridge the chasm. 

Now, what are the plain facts lying before our eyes? Last 
year there was a shortage in the potato crop. The wheat crop 
was somewhat below the average in our country. There was 
likewise a great world shortage. The allies came to our country 
and bought in enormous quantities. It is now admitted it was 
the allies who ran a corner upon our foodstuffs. This corner 
about four weeks ago reached its greatest force, and prices 
were for a short time run to a very high point. Yet what do 
the cold figures show during the period of- 14 months just 
passed? We for 12 months of that time obtained our food 
cheaper than they did in England. I have proved that from the 
figures, and nobody has disputed the accuracy of my state- 
ments, 

Our flour averaged cheaper for the whole 14 months, including 
those when the corner existed, than they did in England on the 
average for the same period. But we had two months of ex- 
cessive prices, principally caused by the allies, ; 

I said two or three weeks ago if you would give nature a 
chance, if you would wait a little bit and let the farmer and 
nature and the law of supply and demand operate, you would 
find relief. 

Now, what are the facts? Without the benefit of anybody’s 
tinkering, without any violations of the Constitution or of the 
laws of trade or the rights of man, just by letting things take 
their usual course, you find that the price of potatoes in about 
four or five days time has gone from $12 a barrel to San 
barrel. Oh, if the food dictator had only been appointed and 
this had happened they would have been wreathing garlands for 
his brow for 100 years! But the choicest of all the garlands 
would have been the one that would have forever kept green and 
fragrant, that one created by the magical lips and magical 
words of my magical friend from Illinois, ~ 

Just to preserve some plain printed facts I will read from the 
Washington Times of to-night, June 30: 

POTATO PRICE DROPS ANOTHER so CENTS—ONIONS, CABBAGE, AND OTHER 
VEGETABLES HIT MARKET TOBOGGAN. 

Another decline of 50 cents a barrel in the wholesale price of 
potatoes brought the figure down to from $4 to $5.50 a barrel to-day. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator permit me at this juncture 
while he is upon onions and potatoes to remind him tit I have 
not had a bite to eat, and I wish to leave the Chamber for a 
few moments? I shall return presently to this inviting feast. 
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Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will enjoy his dinner as much 
as I enjoyed the Senator’s remarks. I[Laughter.] I read: 

Another decline of 50 cents a barrel in the wholesale price of potatoes 
brought the figure down to from $4 to $5.50 a barrel to-day— 

It means running between those two prices. 

Yesterday's price was from $4.50 to $6, The price has dropped 
$1.50 in two days— 

If it keeps on at the rate in three days ‘more the price of 
potatoes will be at zero. 

K is of potatoes on hand, or 
per snr — cece spate . ‘families again are using 
potatoes in quantities after an abstinence of several months. 

The bottom has dropped out of the onion market. Onions which 
sold as high ùs 20 cents a quarter of a peck a few weeks ago, now 
are selkng less than half of that 

Wait now for about two weeks, and they will be selling 
for a good deal less than one-half. The crop has not begun to 
come in here, except in a limited number of articles. 

hourly is fore rices 
aonne Rung beans are Sroppas F2 a barrel tm the last 10 das, "Cal 
bage has declined from $5 to $7 a barrel, as compared with prices 10 
days ago. All other vegetables are dropping proportionately. 

Oh, I wish I could get the Senate of the United States to not 
lose its head and legislate permanently because there is a tem- 
porary condition. We got into a furor about the price of flour. 
I could cumber the Recorp by repeating the utterances that 
were made here by Senators. A Senator stood on this floor less 
than 15 days ago and asserted that we were going to starve in 
this country. He asserted that flour was going to- $20 a barrel. 
It was asserted that we must send Government employees to 
the Pacific Ocean and get fish and bring them back here to keep 
the East from starving. We were told about a wonderful ex- 
periment that had been had in the matter of hauling fish to 
this part of the world from the Pacifie Ocean ; how it was neces- 
sary to ransack the sea and the land and the air to keep us 
from starving to death. When they told us about those fish 
they just forgot to tell us that 60 per cent of the last cargo that 
was brought rotted and went to waste. They did now know that 
the experiment ended like most of such experiments. Before 
these gentlemen have finished discussing this bill we find that 
instead of flour having gone to $20 a barrel, that the flour that 
sold on the 14th of May for $15.65 was selling yesterday for 
$12.25. That is the highest quality. The lower grades of flour 
were sold much lower than that. It was $15.65 on May 14, and 
was $12.25 yesterday, a difference already of over 25 per cent, 
and the new wheat is not yet in the market. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is overlooking one of the virtues 
of the bill. If the prices get sufficiently low then the guaranty 
part of the bill will operate. x 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; we will come to the guaranty part 
after a while. Mr. President, prices are likely to be sufficiently 

low. I talked with a distinguished Senator who represents a 
great grain State, and I hope he will make the statement on 
this floor. whe tells me that the advices that he has from his 
State to-day are that there is no market for wheat. For- 
tunately the wheat from his State has not been harvested, but 
for the left-over wheat there is no market. He tells me no 
arrangement can be made up to this time for financing the new 
crop. You can not sell it in advance of the harvest. Boards 
of trade are largely closed. The markets are gone. 

Keep on with this foolish conduct, interfere with the laws 
of trade and commerce, and you will discover that the man you 
first injure is the American farmer, and you will learn that 
after you have injured the American farmer and frightened 
him you have helped to destroy the very man you must call on 
to feed the world. Make no mistake about it. Just bring 
yourselves down to a little plain, common-sense reasoning and 
apply these proposed regulations to yourselves. It is common 
to think that somehow the farmer does not have any business 
judgment or business sense, but he does. à 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr.“WADSWORTH. Does the Senator understand that we 
have been in receipt of news of the sort that came from Virginia 
the other day, the result of which is that two gentlemen are go- 
ing from Washington to Virginia to find out why the people 
there do not dig their potatoes? 

Mr, REED. Yes; I read that. I will come to that in a mo- 
ment. I thank the Senator. n 

Suppose you were a manufacturer and suppose there was a 
great demand for your product in the world market, and sup- 
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pose it was necessary for the public good that you should double 
your factory, and being a man of just ordinary and reasonable 
patriotism you desired to serve your country and was about to 
double the size of your factory. Then suppose that Congress 
should propose to write a law that would provide that you 
would have to sell your products for what some gentleman you 
never saw or heard of before miglit fix. Would you build that 
factory or would you wait? 

Do not make any mistake. The farmers of this country have 
just as much sense as anybody else. They know that at best 
they have ehances to take that the business man escapes. The 
farmer has to take the chance of enough rain and enough sun- 
shine and of not too much of either. He must take the chance 
of all the inclemencies of the weather. He must take the 
chance of all the pests that eat up that which he seeks to pro- 
duce. And when he gets through that the farmer has to take 
the chance of the market. 

Somebody said the other day with a good deal of truth he 
does not make fhe market in which he buys or the market in 
which he sells. But if you allow him to sell in the world market 
he can judge something of what that will be. If you will allow 
him to buy in the world market he can judge something of what 
that means, but if you compel him to buy in the world’s com- 
petitive market where every man in the world bids against 
him and at the same time give him only what some one Govern- 
ment-appointed individual may say he can have, that farmer is 
in a position where he can not tell whether he dare plant or not, 

It is said that a minimum price will be fixed, The farmer 
eertainly does not know to-day what that minimum price will 
be, and the farmer can not tell when the minimum price is fixed 
for him next year whether it is going to be high enough to 
warrant him in planting a crop or not, unless it is fixed out- 
rageously high. 

This is true, because the farmer can not tell whether he will 
raise a good crop or a poor crop, and he must be guaranteed 
against the poor crop. If there is a general crop shortage and 
the farmer is allowed to sell in an open and uncontrolled 
market, then, although his crop may be only half of an average 
crop, the price he can obtain makes him hold; but if he is 
forced to sell at a particular price, then, unless that price is so 
high as to take into consideration a partial crop failure, with 
attendant high prices, a general crop shortage in the country 
might result in a general bankruptcy of the farmers of the 
country. 

Again, the farmer does not know whether the price of fer- 
tilizers will be 600 per cent higher than it is in normal times or 
1,200 per cent higher. He does not know what harness, shoes, 
agricultural implements, clothing, and all other articles he must 
buy will cost. He does know their price is fixed by world con- 
ditions, and that they are Hkely to go to a tremendous level, 
but he also knows that the things he raises will not be per- 
mitted to go to that level but will be arbitrarily controlled in 
their price. 

It is true the bill does give the power to control the cost of 
many manufactured articles, but we all know that up to this 
date there has not been the slightest indication that any such 
power will ever be exercised. 

The farmer can not tell what labor will cost him; nobody will 
guarantee him that the cost of labor will not rise; nobody will 
guarantee him that the price of shoes will not go up; nobody 
will guarantee him that the price of agricultural implements 
‘will not go up; nobody will guarantee him that fertilizers will 
not goup. The only thing that is really guaranteed him is that 
his free world market is to be taken away from him and that 
the prices of his products are to be artificially controlled. 

If you do not put it high enough. to cover every contingency, 
he may not plant, and if you put it high enough to cover every 
contingency the probabilities are that you will rob every con- 
sumer in the country. The old Populist was laughed at be- 
cause it was said that he tried to pick himself up by his boot- 
straps and lift nimself over the fence. He was going, according 
to the satirists who dealt with him, to make money out of 
nothing, A similar argument is being made for this bill. 
American people are told that it is going to increase the profits 
of the farmer, and you try to make the farmer believe that; 
and that it is at the same time going to reduce the prices to 
the consumer, and you try to make the consumer believe that. 
Every man knows that both of those things can not be true. 

My friend who is down getting his dinner, the distinguished 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Lewts], talked about the man who 
gathers in the food and what he would do to him. Again I ask, 
as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has asked day after 
day, Why it is that the House of Representatives, why it is that 
the administration, does not permit the bill to become a law, 
which we passed, which provides for controlling speculation in 
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this country and for punishing ferestalling of the market and 
the hozrding of food? 

Mr. KENYON, I think I ought to state to the Senator from 
Missouri, in fairness, that the House of Representatives on yes- 
terday appointed conferees on that bill about the time the 
Senator from Georgia” [Mr. Harpwick] was speaking, and the 
conferees met to-day. - : 

Mr. REED. Very weil; but they have been a long time in ap- 
pointing conferees ; and we know why that bill has been held up. 
I hope the conferees will do something and bring in that bill, 
so that. we need not go into heroics about this food question 
any longer. 

The Senator from New York called attention to the fact, and 
we were told, Mr. President, that little boys—Boy Scouts, splen- 
did little fellows—had been mobilized in great numbers and 
taken down in Virginia to dig the farmers’ potatoes. Every man 
who had been raised on a farm, as I was, knew about how 
that would turn out before, it started, for I have seen the in- 
dividual come from town to work on a farm, with his soft hands 
and his city ways—a splendid, good fellow—but it takes about 
six months’ time to acclimate him, to get him so that he can 
stay out in the sun, and so that he can work; and long before 
that six months’ time has come around he has gone back to the 
city. But these little boys came down to the farmers of Vir- 
ginia, the market on potatoes broke, and the farmers quit 
digging their potatoes. Now, we are informed by the press— 
and Heaven save me from ever challenging anything I see in 
the press—that Mr. Hoover is sending down there to find out 
how those farmers came to do that, and why they did it. I 
wonder what will happen when he finds out that a farmer 
actually quit selling his potatoes—a Virginia farmer—because 
he could not get enough to pay him for them. I do not know 
what would happen in Virginia, but judging by the amiable 
qualities of the Senators who represent that State here, I 
imagine that the individual who presses that investigation too 
far will be conducted quietly, but firmly, to a stake-and-rider 
fence, dumped over into the public highway, and started for 
Washington. e 

The truth is that already you are destroying the farmers’ 
market in this country. That is what I want to impress. You 
are upsetting things; you are mussing things up. I repeat, for 
about the fortieth time—and I intend to keep on repeating, as 
old Cato repeated Carthage must be destroyed! that the 
American people can attend to their business better than Con- 
gress can attend to it for them; better than Mr. Hoover can 
attend to it for them; better even than the President of the 
United States can attend to it for them. Therefore the heroics 
of my friend from Illinois need not disturb anybody on this 
question of food prices. If you will wait 30 days you will find 
that the food prices will be so low that you will be wanting to 
boost them up and that the shoe will be on the other foot. 

Mr. President, there is one thing that the Senator from Mi- 
nois said which I want to call attention to this evening. I in- 
tend to have something to say about the law of this matter, but 
not to-night. The Senator from Illinois said, in substance and 
effect, that we were brushing aside the Constitution; that we 
were ‘centralizing all power here in Washington; that here we 
were establishing a complete and absolute control of the affairs 
of the people of the United States, and that the power being now 
taken over by this bill for war times would be perpetuated in 
times of peace. If an opponent of this measure as it now stands 
were to make that assertion it might not be much believed, but, 
Mr. President, when the Senator, who seems to be selected and 
put forward to defend this bill, tells us that he can only defend 
it upon the ground that the Constitution is being brushed aside, 
and tells us: that the powers we are now asserting in times of 
war will be asserted in times of peace, it is high time that Sena- 
tors paused to consider what they are doing. 

What are the powers of this bill that the Senator says will 
be employed and perpetuated in times of peace? The bill, eveu 
in its present modified form, gives the right to the President 
of the United States, whenever he shall desire so to do, by 
simple proclamation to forbid any man engaging in a number 
of the great businesses of the United States, from proceeding 
with his business unless he proceeds under a license, Mr. 
President, if that power is exercised in times of peace, the 
dream of Karl Marx has come true; socialism is fastened upon 
this Republic. And the distinguished Senator from Mlinois, 
who is put forward to defend this bill, tells us that that is to 
be our fate; and that, Mr. President, as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] is not in fact the socialism of 
Karl Marx, but it is something worse; it is imperial socialism. 
Is it not time when such remarkable statements are made upon 
the floor of the Senate to pause and consider? 

Mr. President, I say here is the line of difference between us. 
I think I can state it fairly. All of us want to win the war; 
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all of us are willing to do anything that is necessary to win 
the war. Some of us believe that the best way to win this war 
is to allow business to go on uninterruptedly and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to remain in full force and vigor and 
to do nothing violative of that instrument or of the rights of 
the people. There are others who believe that the Government 
should engage in a great many activities and; generally speak- 
ing, take control of business, and who yet believe that can be 
done within the Constitution. I have no special quarrel with 
those men. I simply do not agree with them that it is neces- 
sary or right to do these things. Some of those things I be- 
lieve to be prohibited by the Constitution, and I believe that 
we weaken ourselves when we invade that instrument. I my- 
self shall never consent to invading it when I know that I am 
doing so. 

But that point of difference is quite unlike that which is 
raised by the man who stands upon the floor of the Senate 
and asserts, as has been asserted now by a number of Senators, 
that the Constitution of the United States is suspended during 
the war, or that the Constitution of the United States may be 
brushed aside by the will of the Government whenever a few 
men occupying temporary positions see fit to brush it aside. 
It is against these latter two doctrines that I want to have 
something to say in the near future. I do not care, however, 
Mr. President, to go on to-night, and I hope the Senate can ad- 
journ. This is Saturday afternoon. What says the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I had hoped it might be 
possible to proceed to vote on some of the amendments of this 
bill. Has the Senator from Missouri concluded his remarks? 

Mr. REED. I can in five minutes make a statement in re- 
gard to another matter, but later I want to go on in connection 
with what I said in regard to the fixing of prices. Then I 
should like to have the Senate adjourn, if it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. 

Mr. REED. The other thing that I desire to say is this: 
We were told some weeks ago that the country was on the verge 
of starvation; that there were lines of people at soup houses; 
that there had been bread riots. I remember two or three Sen- 
ators spoke of that. So, Mr. President, I wrote to the mayors 
of some 30 or 40 cities, selected indiscriminately, throughout this 
country, and I have their letters, which I intend to digest and te 
epitomize and to put into the Recorp in the digested form for 
I do not wish to cumber the Reeorp with the entire statement. 
Mr. President, without a single exception, save one, these 
mayors of cities report that labor is better employed than it 
was in 1914, the year immediately preceding the war; they re- 
port that labor is being much better paid than it was in 1914; 
they report that the number of persons unemployed is much 
less than it was in 1914; and in many instances the statement 
is that labor in sufficient amounts can not be obtained at all. 

They report, almost without exception, that a less number of 
people are being supported by charity than in 1914; and in 
every single instance, where specific figures are given, it is 
shown that there is a falling off of substantially 50 per cent 
in the number of people who are being supported by public 
charity. 

Nearly all of the mayors complain of the high cost of living, 
and yet in every instance, with the exception, I believe, of one 
ease, of which I shall speak in a moment, it is shown by the 
statement of- facts which they give that the people are much 
better off than they were in 1914. The one case to which I 
refer was a town in Alabama, where they had suffered by 
reason of the destruction of their crops, and there had been 
great local disturbances that had brought hard times to that 
one city. ` 

So that, Mr. President, this cry which has been going up 
about starvation in this land is a false and foolish cry. Sub- 
stantially ali of these mayors replied by saying that there is 
always a class of people who can not quite support themselves, 
some of them through sickness, some of them through other mis- 
fortunes; but that that number is as great to-day as it was in 
1914 is undoubtedly not the case. 

So I think we should proceed in this matter with the under- 
standing that the whole problem that we have before us is to 
deal with the war situation. Let us do so with cool heads, and 
let us deal with facts, not fancies; truth not imaginings. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until Monday at 12 o'clock. ; 0 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 17 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, June 80, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, July 2, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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Saturpay, June 30, 1917. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art supremely great and glorious, infinite in all 
Thine attributes, impart unto us that uplift of the spirit which 
shall strengthen our grip upon the things that make for right- 
eousness and which shall broaden cur views of life and its far- 
reaching purposes; that we may go forward to larger achieve- 
ments in the things whereunto Thou hast called us; for Thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the glory, forever; amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1917. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns on Tuesday next. it adjourn to meet 
the following Friday, July 6, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns on Tuesday 
next it adjourn to meet on the succeeding Friday at 12 o'clock 
noon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ~ 

ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY, JULY 9. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns on Friday next it adjourn to 
mect at 12 o'clock noon on the following Monday, July 9, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns on Friday 
next, it adjourn to meet on the following Monday at 12 o'clock 
noon. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if the food bill should pass the Senate in the meantime 
and should come here at any time when we meet, will it-be 
taken up and sent to conference? 

Mr. KITCHIN, It would not be taken up for consideration, 
-but Mr. LEVER will ask unanimous consent to send it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is what I say. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the conferees will be considering the 
matter in the meantime. 

Mr. KINCHELOEB. And if unanimous consent is refused 

Mr. KITCHIN. if unanimous consent is refused, I imagine 
the gentlemen to be appointed“ conferees will get together in- 
form Uy in the meantime so that they will be able to agree 
* quic 

The ‘SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns on Friday next it adjourn to meet the 
succeeding Monday at noon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bills H. R. 3650 and H. R. 4467, to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, be laid on the table, being similar to the two Senate 
bills, S. 2356 and S. 1816, which were passed yesterday and on 
Wednesday last. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE FROM ASSESSMENT WORK ON ACCOUNT OF MILITARY SERVICE. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous Consent that 
the bill (H. R. 4991) providing for the counting of service in 
the Army or Navy of the United States as equivalent to resi- 
dence and cultivation upon homestead entries, and in the event 
of the soldier’s death in such service providing for the issuance 
of patent for such land to his widow or minor children be laid 
on the table, a similar Senate bill (S. 1811) having been passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Record a discussion by Judge Clearwater, 
of New York, upon the effort to enforce involuntary retirements 
of circuit and district judges by presidential decree. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KEHOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks. in the Record by printing therein a memorial 
to the Congress of the United States from the State of Florida 
respecting Choctawhatchee Reservation in west Florida, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? \ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 3548. An act providing for the modification of the de- 
signs of the current quarter dollar. 


NIAGARA RIVER WATER POWER. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
Senate joint resolution 13, extending the time within which the 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to issue tem- 
porary permits for additional diversions of water from the 
Niagara River shall remain in effect, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider it at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia presents a 
conference report and asks unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration, the rule about printing to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Is there objection?. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 91). 


The commiftee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the Joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 18) extending the time within which the 
“Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to issue 
temporary permits for additional diversions of water from the 
Niagara River” shall remain in effect, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to Senate joint resolution No. 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter inserted by the amendment of the House to said Senate joint 
resolution No. 13 insert the following: 

“That public resolution No. 45 of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
approved January 19, 1917, entitled * Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits for additional 
diversions of water from the Niagara River,’ is continued in full 
force and effect and under the same conditions, restrictions, an 
limitations until July 1, 1918: Provided, That the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized and directed to make a comprehensive 
and thorough investigation, including all necessary surveys und 
maps, of the entire subject of water diversion from the Great 
Lakes and the Niagara River, including navigation, sanitary 
and power purposes, and the preservation of the scenic beauty 
of Niagara Falls and the rapids of Niagara River, and to report 
to Congress thereon at the earliest practicable date. To curry 
out the provisions of this proviso, there is hereby ::ppropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of 825.000.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

H. D. Froop, 

W. S. Goonwix. 
Managers on the part of the House. 

M. A. Surrn, 

Joux K. Smerps, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the Senate joint resolution No. 13 entitled * Joint 
resolution extending the time within which the joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits 
for additional diversions of water from the Niagara. River’ 
shall remain in effect,” submit the following written statement 
in explunation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conference committee und submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to said amendment. The resolution as finally 
agreed upon is as follows: 

“That public resolution No. 45 of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, approved January 19, 1917, entitled ‘Joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to issue temporary permits 
for additional diversions of water from the Niagara River,’ is 
continued in full force and effect, and under the same conditions, 
restrictions, and limitations, until July 1, 1918: Provided, That 
the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to make 
a comprehensive and thorough investigation, including all neces- 
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sary surveys and maps, of the entire subject of water diversion 
from the Great Lakes and the Niagara River, including naviga- 
tion, sanitary. nnd power purposes, and the preservation of the 
scenic heauty of Niagara Falls and the rapids of Niagara River, 
and to report to Congress thereon at the earliest practicable date. 
To carry out the provisions of this proviso, there is hereby ap- 
propriated, ont of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $25,000.” 
II. D. Froop, 


W. S. GOODWIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recognized 
for five minutes. : 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, Speaker, the conference report elimi- 
nates every “tooth” that was in the House joint resolution 
with one exception. It retains the provision appropriating 
money for an investigation by the Secretary of War. Aside from 
that, the gentlemen who control the water-power monopoly at 
Niagara have achieved a complete victory. The situation is a 
peculiar one. By making a point of no quorum this matter 
could be forced over until the 9th day of July next. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. This resolution does not make any permanent 
law, other than to extend the rights for one year. 

Mr. KEATING. No; and that is all that the monopolists at 
Niagara want. They do not want permanent law, unless they 
can write the permanent law. What they want is to continue 
to receive these temporary permits, which will permit them to go 
on using this water power without any restriction whatsoever ; 
and so long as the House tolerates that sort of thing you are not 
going to have any permanent legislation on the water-power 
situation at Niagara Falls or elsewhere.. As I said before, this 
one “tooth” has been retained in the joint resolution, The 
Secretary of War is given $25,000 and authority to conduct an 
investigation of the entire subject and report back to Congress. 
I have sufficient confidence in the Secretary of War to feel 
that he will submit a report before this subject is brought 
before us again, and that that report will serve to arouse public 
sentiment in this country concerning the situation at Niagara. 

I confess that if the point of no quorum would serve to check 
this proposition for any considerable length of time I would not 
hesitate to make it. I will not make it this morning, because I 
feel that to do so would simply complicate the situation for a 
few days and not accomplish any good. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The report has not been printed, 
but I gather from what the gentleman stated he has read the 
report. I would like to inquire whether or not there is a time 
limit within which the Secretary of War must make this in- 
vestigation and report to Congress? 8 : 

Mr. KEATING. I forget the exact point about the limit—— 

Mr. FLOOD. It is “as soon as practicable.” We could not 
make a time limit, 1 will say to the gentleman, because the en- 
gineers might be engaged in matters connected with the war; 
but they think they can do it by the next session of Congress. 

Mr. KEATING. If possible, the Secretary of War will re- 
port in that time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They assume that unless some- 
thing unexpected should turn up they can complete the investi- 
gation within six months or a year. 

Mr. KEATING, That is my understanding. 
retary of War will act in perfect good faith, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, It is the disposition of the Chief 
of Engineers to expedite this investigation. - 

Mr. KEATING. That is my understanding. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. : 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to suggest to the gentleman that I 
have in mind as early as possible to try to secure a line of 
conferences between the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Committee on the Public Lands, which has jurisdiction of water 
power on public lands, and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce with a view of harmonizing on some general 
law that will govern the subjects within the jurisdiction of 
those three committees. 

Mr. KEATING. Of course, I fully commend the suggestion, 


I know the Sec- 


but I would also suggest to the gentleman that he do something 
to raise the blockade in another part of this Capitol—a block- 


ade which has been encouraged by the men who are profiting 
from this water-power monopoly. This House has gone on 
record and may be depended upon to continue to go on record 
in the right way on the water-power question. So it is not suf- 
ficient to harmonize the committees of this House. The gentle- 
man must be prepared to harmonize elsewhere. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the only way I have seen it 
pessible to harmonize them was to yield, and I could not do that 
for two reasons. First, to a good muny of their contentions I 
personally objected; and, secondly, this House objected to all 
of them. à 

Mr. KEATING. That is right. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Hr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker,/I applaud what the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has said. I glory in his Spunk. I am proud that he 
has got the backbone to stand for what is right in water-power 
legislation, and I hope that his arm will never grow weaker. 
I hope there will be more strength to his elbow, and I want to 
assure him that as long as I am in the House I will support him 
in the wise and well-considered position which he has taken in 
reference to this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not in a position to vote for the adoption 
of the conference report. I shall not advise anyone to vote 
against it. It seems to be a matter that requires prompt action, 
but I am reserving to myself the right to vote against it as a 
matter of principle, because it seems to me to be a situation that 
we ought not to give way to just at this time. 

I do not intend to take up the time of the House to discuss 
the Niagara power question at any length. but I want to refer 
to one feature of it alone and that is the connection of the 
Aluminum Co. of America with the Niagara power situation. 
The Aluminum Co. of America gets 80.000 horsepower of the 
electric power that is developed at Niagara Falls. That concern 
gets the benefit of about one-third of all the power that is gen- 
erated there. I want to call attention to that company and the 
methods which it follows in doing business so that people may 
have some idea as to whom this valuable power is being donated. 

The Aluminum Co, is paying something for power, but 
is paying it to concerns that are themselves taking it without 
any right from the Government. The Hydraulic Power Co. 
acquired or built, many years ago, a canel by which the water 
is diverted. It also owns penstocks, tubes through which the 
water falls, and some turbines at the bottom of those penstocks 
on which turbines the water falls. Those turbines are geared 
onto the generating machinery of the Aluminum Co. So 
that so far as the Aluminum Co. is concerned the Hydraulic 
Power Co. does not generate electric current, but merely sells 
mechanical power taken directly from their turbines. For the 
privilege of using this mechanical power the Aluminum Co. 
pays the Hydraulic Power Co. an average price of about $10 
a horsepower annually, which means that since they get some 
seventy thousand and odd horsepower in that way they pay 
to the Hydraulic Power Co. between $700.000 and $800,000, as 
nearly as I can estimate, each year for the privilege of using 
the power. 

The Federal Government gives the water to the Hydraulic 
Power Co. They graciously allow it to flow down their canal 
and through their penstocks and to fall on their turbines. nnd 
that is the end of their connection with it, and for that they 
are able to draw down the modest little sum of between seven 
and eight hundred thousand dollars a year from the Alumi- 
num Co, 

But that is a mere incident to this game. The Aluminum 
Co. is a Pennsylvania corporation. It was organized about 
1890, roughly, and operated first in Pittsburgh. It had a 
capitalization of $1,000,000, of which a considerable portion, 
said by some to be about $600,000 was paid in patents of 
doubtful validity. The remainder, $400,000, was paid in cash. 

The capital stock of that concern has been increased from 
time to time by stock dividends, and one and another of the 
methods best known to high finance, until at present it is 
$20,000,000. But of all that amount there has been, so far as 
the committee can learn from the testimony, only about $2,500,000 
in actual money paid in. The balance represents undistributed 
profits, the earnings of the company that have been laid aside. 
But in the meantime the company has accumulated In profits 
and assets of all kinds somewhere between eighty and ninety 
millions of dollars. In this brief time of less than 25 years the 
Aluminum Co., on an investment of not more than 52.500.000, 
has been able to accumulate over 580,000,000 in assets, and has 
issued dividends nearly every year, sometimes as high as 10 per 
cent, on this inflated capitalization. Last year they made net 
earnings of $20,000,000, and issued to euch stockholder a 100 
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per cent dividend en his stock, and other amounts went into 
betterments, 

; Now, the recital of this concern’s history that I have made 

in itself proves all that I am going to say, which is that the 


Aluminum Co. is an unjust, oppressive, and intolerable mo- 
nopoly, and is shamelessly exploiting the American people in its 
operations. That follows as a matter of course. 

I will undertake to trace their operations to a slight extent. 
The fact is that this concern enjoys an entire and complete mo- 
nopoly in the Western Hemisphere in the manufacturing and 
production of aluminum. There is not an ounce of aluminum 
produced in the Western Hemisphere that is not produced by 
this concern. They have a subsidiary company which operates 
a plant in Canada. We are forced to take aluminum at what- 
ever price they choose to charge for it. 

We interrogated Mr. Davis, the president of that company, at 
considerable length as to what it costs to produce this metal. 
He was very diplomatic and modestly pleaded with us not to 
press him too hard, and we were generous; we did not press 
him. We did not make him tell; but he gave out a little in- 
formation, and from that information various members of the 
committee have computed that the cost to this concern of pro- 
ducing this material in ingots ranges somewhere from 8 to 14 
cents per pound—not above the latter figure. During last year 
this concern sold aluminum for as high as 68 cents in this coun- 
try, and not only that, but sold it to the United States Govern- 
ment for that price of 63 cents a pound. That is not the uni- 
form price. The president of the company tells us they only 
get 35 or 87 cents a pound, on the average, for it. But we must 
indulge the imagination somewhat upon that point. 

The president of the aluminum company has recently re- 
ceived an honor; he has been-made chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on aluminum of the advisory commission of the Council 
of National Defense. The president of the aluminum company 
and a fabricator of aluminum, a manufacturer who is compelled 
to look to Mr. Davis for his supply of raw material, and a 
broker in metals—that is, three men—comprise the subcom- 
mittee on aluminum. Mr. Davis and his committee have gone 
over the matter carefully, and, exercising the very greatest for- 
bearance, they have finally fixed a price of 274 cents per pound 
for the vast quantity of aluminum that the Government will 
require in the course of the war. They feel that they have done 
a magnanimous and patriotic act in fixing that price of 274 cents 
upon metal that could not possibly cost to produce, according 
to any reasonable opinion our committee could form, exceeding 
14 cents, And they feel in a good humor with themselves about 
this. They might just as well have said 40 cents. 

The Government has got to have this metal. It is very im- 
portant. You can hardly carry on the war without it. Millions 
and millions of pounds are going to be consumed, This alumi- 
num company is in position to take the Government by the throat 
and force it to pay whatever price it chooses to fix for this ma- 
terial. It is a generous act when the highwayman takes only 
half instead of all that his victim had in his pocket. It is 
splendid. 

Now, if we are going to stand for this kind of thing; if we are 
going to allow the Government to be held up by these war con- 
tractors who bellowed so loudly for war and wanted it so much— 
and the reason why they wanted it now being disclosed—if we 
are going to allow the Government to be held up, I do not know 
anything better that we could do than to trust to the generosity 
of these gentlemen and to adopt the conference report and to 
carry the matter on in the way that it has been carried on. 
But, oh, I wish we had a Congress and officials that had some 
backbone. [Applause.] I wish we had somebody who would 
refuse to stand for any such holdups as these that are being per- 
petrated. I wish that the American Congress and those who are 
in executive positions would refuse to submit to any such high- 
waying in this time of our Nation’s peril. It is not going on 
alone in aluminum, but it is going on all down the line. There 
neyer was a more wise provision of law proposed than that 
amendment which is to be brought forward in the Senate to 
the food-control bill, which will, at least, bar these fellows off 
the advisory committee of the Council of National Defense. I 
applaud that amendment, and I trust that it may become a part 
of the law that the body is considering at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Now, then, I say I wish we had backbone enough and those 
in authority had backbone enough to take over the entire 
Niagara power situation [applause]—to take it over for opera- 
tlon by the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield three minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. To take over this aluminum plant and 
to make this material that we have got to have in order to 


carry on this war by the Government itself. Why should we 
submit to such practices? Why should we allow “captains of 
industry“ to heap up swollen fortunes out of the misfortunes 
of our people and our Nation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I simply wanted to ask the gentleman 
whether the action of the administration in placing as its chief 
adviser on the subcommittee as to the purchase of aluminum 
a representative of the industry itself; whether that is not 
entirely in harmony with its general policy of placing at the 
head of each subcommittee of the advisory committee on the 
purchase of an article the men who are the head of the industry 
and interested in the sale? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say to the gentleman that I do 
not know what the administration has had to do with that 
matter of subcommittees. I understand that there is a 
Mr. Clark, of Cleveland, who is at the head of the munitions 
board, or something of that kind, and that he has appointed 
other subcommittees, of one of which Mr. Baruch is chairman, 
and that Mr. Baruch has selected Mr. Davis and Mr, Peabody 
and Mr. So-and-So, other captains of industry, to head different 
subcommittees, but what the administration or the Congress has 
had to do with that I do not know, and I do not know what we 
can have to do with it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say that in each instance where I have 
come in contact with the workings of that committee I have 
found that the men who have goods to sell are represented on the 
subcommittees as advisers as to the purchase of those goods. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. What is there to prevent the President from 
taking over this aluminum establishment under the legislation 
previously passed by Congress, even though we pass this reso- 
lution? I take it that this resolution is now under consideration 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. What is to preclude 
the President under the previous legislation from taking over 
this aluminum establishment if he finds it necessary to do so? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to have somebody more 
familiar with the subject than I am to answer that question. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman mentioned an individual by 
the name of Baruch. That can not be the Bernard Baruch who 
was the leading beneficiary of a more or less notorious leak a 
few months ago, can it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am not personally acquainted with 
that gentleman, and I am unable to give the gentleman from 
Nebraska the information. [Laughter.] 

We ought to have some settled policy with reference to the 
Niagara situation. We have dragged along here and veered 
like a weathercock from corner to corner, until we have wasted 
years, and in the meantime the rights of the people have gone 
neglected, This valuable water power is being used without the 
public to which it belongs getting any benefit from it. We ought 
to adopt some definite policy with reference to it; and I take 
it that we are taking a step in that direction when we provide 
for this invegtigation required by the resolution. I believe that 
the investigation will show that the present methods of develop- 
ing that water power are wasteful and inefficient, and that the 
whole establishment up there will have to go into the discard, 
I think that the power of Niagara ought to be developed by some 
public commission. Public interest in the State of New York ts 
rapidly waking up. A bill has recently been introduced in the 
New York Senate to create a State commission something like 
the Ontario Power Commission. I hope that bill may be passed 
at an early date. Its enactment into law will demonstrate the 
wisdom and patriotism of the Legislature of New York. A 
public commission should develop Niagara with an eye single to 
the public interest, to the interest of the whole people to which 
Niagara rightfully belongs. It should be taken away from the 
selfish exploiters who use it for the purposes of monopoly: for 
oppression and extortion. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 


EXEMPTIONS OF THE COOPERATIVE FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BATHBRICK]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BATHRICK, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I rise to call attention to an amendment placed upon the food- 
control bill in another body. That amendment provides exemp- 
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tions of the cooperative farmers’ organizations of this country, 
so that while the bill would give the President power to com- 
mandeer all the wheat in a privately owned elevator in Buffalo 
or Chicago, he can not do this in the elevators owned by the 
cooperative farmers of this country. If this amendment is made 
a part of the law it will practically vitiate the power to control 
our food during the war. 

I want to say that I do not believe the farmers of this country, 
as an organization or as individuals, ‘have asked that anything 
of this kind be done. I believe that the farmers of this country 
are more honest, more patriotic than to ask that an amendment 
be put into this bill for the purpose of exempting them from its 
control. 

Now, these farm organizations have about 3,800 wheat ele- 
vators. They do about half a billion dollars’ worth of business 
ayear. They can store in those elevators over 50,000,000 bushels 
of -wheat, and if they are exempt they will, therefore, control 
under that exemption, without let or hindrance from the Gov- 
ernment under the food-control bill, about one-ninth of the total 
amount of our wheat crop last year. More than this, they con- 
trol the sale of more than one-half of our grain. 

If that amendment should pass the other body, I hope that the 
Members of this House will not stand for any such exemption. 
Day after day amendments or bills have been brought before the 
Congress of the United States requesting exemption for this 
and that class, so that, finally, if we go on with this process of 
exemption, there will be few left upon whom we can place the 
burden of this great emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that is all that I have to say upon that 
subject at this time, but if that amendment comes into this 
House there will be something more said, and I hope that my 
colleagues will join me in an attempt to prevent this amendment 
going into this bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I will include in the Recorp a letter from an 
official of the Department of Agriculture dealing with coopera- 
tive farm organizations, and a table showing the vast extent to 
which they control our food supply. i 

Following are the letter and table referred to: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF MARKETS AND RURAL ORGANIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1917, 
Hon. E. R, BATHRICK, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Barnnick: Pursuant to your conversation over the tele- 
phone yesterday morning with Mr. John R. Huhmphrey, investigator in 
market business practice of this-office, regarding 5 organiza- 
tions and their importance in handling the food supply of the country, 
I am pleased to give you the following information : 

The estimated number of farmers’ clevators in the United States at 
the present time is about 3,800, most of which are situated in nine 
States, as follows: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 

During the early period of construction of farmers’ elevators the 
average capacity was from 10,000 to 15,000 bushels, but the trend dur- 
ing the past five years has been toward larger houses, ranging from 
25,000 to 40,000 bushels in capacity. A recent publication of the oe 
cultural Experiment Station of Minnesota gives the average capacity 
of elevators in that State as 22,500 bushels, but as Minnesota aid. not 
enter the cooperative field in this particular line of business until com- 
paratively recent years, it is a fair estimate to say that the avera 
capacity of farm elevators in the United States is about 18,000 bushels. 

he stora records of elevators in Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota will sometimes show a total of as much as 100,000 
bushels as being in store, whereas in reality there may be but a few 
thousand bushels actually in the bins. This condition in the records is 
brought about by the fact that grain stored by farmers is shipped out 
by the elevator and sold under protection of a hedge, the actual grain 
being in the terminal warehouses in the central markets. During the 
shipping season primarily elevators usually are only partially filled, it 
being the practice to ship out as fast as possible in order to leave bin 
space for incoming grain during the rush season. The rise in grain 
rices and the prevailing shortage in cars have had @ noticeable effect 
during the past two years in crowding the capacity of primary grain 
elevators. 

The volume of business handled by farmers’ elevators ranges from 
50,000 to 400,000 bushels a year, depending upon the number of ele- 
vators in operation at the various stations where they are located and 
the local crop conditions in particular years. 

There are about 3.000 cooperative creameries and cheese factories 
located chiefly in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York, 
the remainder being scattered over about 30 other States. vor little 
of either of these products is carried in stock for any ‘ength of time by 
the manufacturing plants, it being mostly shipped to dealers in large 
distributing centers. About one-half of the American cheese manufac- 
tured is produced in Wisconsin, the total amount produced being about 
320.000.000 pounds per year. The chief distributors, and therefore 
the chief holders, of butter and cheese, are private buyers and packing 
—— ATAA very little of either product being sold direct to the consumer 

y e factory. 

For your further information I am attaching hereto a table sh 
the number of organizations of each of the various kinds, together wi 
their annual volume of business and the number of farmers who hold 
memberships. These figures have been very carefully estimated from 
a survey conducted by the Office of Markets and Rural Organization, 
and we assume are fairly accurate. The figures cover the year 1915, 
except in a few cases, where the latest reports were those for 1914. 
The classes of firms included under miscellaneous” are buying and 
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selling organizations, honey associations, and miscellaneous societies 
who gave no name which would designate the class of business in 
which they were engaged. 

Trusting that this information will be of service to you, I am, 


Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES J. BRAND, Chief. 


Estimated volume of business and membership by kinds of organiza- 
tions, 1915. 


Annual volume o? Membership. 
Kind ot orzanization. A 
Estimated) ang 
> ns ro- 


Elevators 


1, 342, 575, 81 


Mr. BATHRICK. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that I am 
right when I say again that the farmers of this country do not 
ask for this unjust discrimination in the hour of the country’s 
great trial. À 

It is not their fault if some overzealous Member of Congress 
should make it appear by the introduction of this amendment 
that our great farm organizations seek special privileges in ex- 
emption from their fair share of the war burden. They will 
repudiate this effort to place them in a class with monopolists 
and food sharks. The whole tenor of this sort of legislation is 
to aid and encourage our farmers to produce food for the people 
at home and our brave soldiers at the front, but it is not intended 
to aid them to control the food supply. No farmer would with- 
hold bread from his own sons or the sons of others, when these 
have gone on the firing line, ready to lay down their lives for 
the great principle of freedom and the defense of our flag. 

This amendment is an offense to our best citizens. It is al- 
most an insult to our farm organizations. I can not understand 
what motive prompted it or whose interest it was intended to 
serve. It surely was not born of a wise effort to serve well the 
people of this country in this crisis. 

In the four and one-half years of my work in this body my 
sympathies and labors have been given to assist agriculture and 
aid the conservation of our food supply. I know much of the 
spirit and patriotism of our farmers; so much, in fact, that I 
will expect only a rebuff and indignation from them when they 
awaken to the false light cast upon them by this proposed ex- 
emption, 

I have done my small share to encourage cooperation among 
the farmers. The Agricultural Department, supported by the 
money of all of the people, has done much to encourage it, and 
I do not believe that at this moment. when the poor of our cities 
are insufficiently fed because of abnormal high prices, that any 
farm organization desires privileges not granted under the law 
to others. 

NIAGARA RIVER WATER POWER. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the measure under consideration 
is a temporary measure, extending the time for one year, and 
I understand the Secretary of War says it is necessary, so, of 
course, I have no objection to that being done, because I pre- 
sume it is the wise thing to do under the circumstances. 

What I want to say most is to call attention to the grave ne- 
cessity for some intelligent action on the water-power situa- 
tion. There are 35,000,000 potential horsepower of hydroelectric 
energy in the United States, and there are only 6,000,000 horse- 
power of that total amount in use. The water-power question 
is one of natural monopoly. The falling water that comes from 
the highlands to the lowlands and turns the turbine wheels and 
grinds out electrical energy in nothing more nor less than a 
natural monopoly; so it becomes to the very great interest of 
the owners of the 6,000,000 horsepower now in use to see to it 
that no water-power legislation is enacted for the, utilization of 
the remaining 29,000,000 horsepower. On the other hand, there 
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is 2 wide difference of opinion and a very regrettable difference 
between the House and the Senate. The ehairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee [Mr. Froon}, the chairman of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee [Mr. ApaAmson], and | 
the Publie Lands Committee, of which I am a member, all have, 
I know, in good faith and to the very best of their ability, sought | 
to have some solution of this problem. Times without number 
this body has passed. practically by unanimous vote, measures 
dealing with this subject. Members on the other side, the gen- | 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the gentleman from Wiscon- | 
sin [Mr. Lenroot]. and the students of water power on both 
sides of the House, have supported these bills. But the bills | 
have gone to another body, and there they have been loaded up | 
with amendments which were more than the House would stand 
for, more than the students of water power in this country would | 
stand for, more than the country would stand for, and as a | 
result we are hung up in mid-air without any legislation what- | 
ever, and the falling water is running idly to the sea, doing no 
one any good. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman wish us to under- | 
stand that the owners of the 6,000,000 horsepower have sufficient | 
influence elsewhere to prevent legislation on this great question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not state that, although many of these 
owners are against water-power legislation; and they are against 
it to this extent, that they have gone dut in the West and bought 
up water-power sites, and got hold of it in different ways, and | 
are holding it in cold storage to prevent development, so that 
they may go on with their monopoly. But I say it ts almost a 
reflection, not on this House, because I feel that this House has 
done its duty, but it is almost a reflection on the Congress as a | 
whole that some intelligent action is not perfected here. 

I want to take a minute’s time to say that we have been 
appropriating money here without stint. All that is necessary | 
to get $100,000,000 out of this Congress is for somebody from 
somewhere to say that it is a war bill and needed and we grant 
it without a question; but when legislation is asked for to 
utilize some of the natural resources of the country that are 
our God-given right, when we are only asking an opportunity 
to develop it, there is a blockade on between the House and the 
Senate which results in no intelligent action being taken. I 
do not know what the solution of it will be, but it seems to me | 
that those in authority, and it seems to me that individual Mem- 
bers of the House who have been students of the subject ought 
to do something somewhere to bring influence to bear, to get 
the press of the country to focus its attention on the obstructors 
who are holding back this legislation, and see if we can not 
get some results. Every resource is being drawn on to its full 
capacity, still one of the greatest and most useful of all natural 
resources is being neglected. I shall from time to time do what 
I can, but the subject is intricate and it needs combined help. 

I am going to vote for this resolution to extend this time one 
year, because I think under the circumstances it is the intelli- 
gent thing to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with the criti- 
cism made on the floor of the House against the Senate. I do 
not believe there is a blockade in that body on water-power 
legislation. I do not believe there is any foundation for the 
statement that the Niagara water-power companies are holding 
up this legislation in the Senate. The Members of the Senate 
have the same right to their opinions that we have to ours. 
They have fixed and honest convictions on water-power legisla- 
tion, and I can not understand why a Member of this House 
should not be fair enough to concede to them the same right 
we elaim for ourselves—the right to consider and investigate 
water-power questions without having their motives challenged 
and a statement made on the floor of this House that some im- 
proper outside Influence is blockading or holding up such legis- 
lation. 

Now, what are the real facts? There isa division of senti- 
ment, a difference of opinion, on a great public question be- 
tween these two bodies. The Senate of the United States main- 
tains and has for years—since the very inception of this legis- 
lation—that the respective States of the Union own and should 
control the water power in the navigable rivers of the country, 
and that Congress, under the Constitution. has the right to 
control navigation alone as it affects navigable streams. 

The Senate of the United States appointed a committee of 
five of its ablest lawyers. The chairman of that committee was 
Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, and the other members were 
Senator Root, of New York; Senator O'Gorman, of New York; 
Senator Chilton, of West Virginia; and Senator Culberson, of 
Texas, all able and distinguished lawyers. Whe can question 
their motives? Who can truthfully say that they were im- 


properly influenced by the water-power companies when they 
deliberately, carefully, and thoroughly investigated this subject 
from the very foundation of the Government down to the date 
of their report, and when they reached a unanimous opinion 
that the States own the water-power rights. How does it lie in 
the mouth of any Member of this House to say that their posi- 
tion or ac#on was influenced by improper motives or outside 
interests? 

This House is divided. There are Members who believe that 
the right to tax the users of water power is in the National 
Government. There are others, just as sincere and honest, who 
believe with the United States Senate that this right belongs 
to the respective States. Now, there is 600,000 horsepower 
within 75 miles of my city Knoxville. Tenn, I believe the right 
to tax that water power belongs to the State of Tennessee, under 
the unbroken decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States from the foundation of this Government up to last De- 
cember, when the latest opinion on the subject was rendered 
by that august tribunal. So I am going to stand here and fight 
for my State to have that taxing power, and I appeal to other 
Members of this House to study the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the opinion of the committee, 
composed of five of the ablest lawyers of the Senate, and to give 
those opinions careful and thorough consideration. If they do 
I believe the Members of this House will stand with the Senate 
when it comes to passing general legislation regulating water 
powers in the rivers of the respective States. While Members 
serve here as national lawmakers, they must not forget that they 
represent constituencies at home. The National Government is 
now afield to tax everything in sight, leaving practically noth- 


| ing for the States to mainuin their governments except personal 


and real-estate taxation. 

So there is the division in this House and in the Senate, and 
the country will secure this important and needed general legis- 
lation on water power when the two Houses of Congress come 
together and settle their differences in line with the unbroken 
decisions of the highest court of this land, based upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Now, as to the Ningara water-power companies. The gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hupprestox} says that they are making 
money. What industrial plant and organization is making more 
money than the United States Steel Corporation, the greatest in- 
dustry of the gentleman's home town of Birmingham? I am 
glad that company is making money, for it went to Birmingham 
and invested at least twenty or thirty million dollars. Take 
that plant. with its investment, business, and employees, out of 
Birmingham and it would be practically a dead town. 

What did the Niagara power companies do? Twenty-odd years 
ago they erected the first electric plant of the kind in the United 
States in a village, with an expenditure up to date of over 
$60,000,000, according to the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and for years they operated without a dividend. Now 
they secured their original franchise from the State of New 
York. They enjoyed it without interruption and without chal- 
lenge on the part of Congress or the National Gevernment for 
over 10 years. They invested their millions in good faith. They 
have built up and developed a great industrial city. Their 
output is used throughout America and ts absolutely essential to 
the welfare of the country, especially during our war with Ger- 
many. Why should we single out the Niagara power plants 
and let the one on Warrior River in the gentleman’s [Mr. Hyp- 
pDLESTON } State of Alabama escape? If we are going to legislate 
on this subject let us in all fairness make the legislation general 
and apply it to every water-power company in America which 
is using, without compensation, the water of our navigable 
rivers. There is one power company on the Mississippi River 
near Des Moines, one in my State below Chattanooga. They 
are practically tm every State of the Union. They are located 
in Alabama, Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, New England, and throughout the West. Where is the 
justice or fairness in singling out only one river when there are 
hundreds involved? 

Now, I know it is popular with some Members in this House 
to decry every successful industry in this country which is 
making money. That is the burden of their song. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not now. If it were not for the industries in 
Birmingham, the gentleman’s [Mr. Hvppteston] own city, they 
would have an agricultural district there to-day instead of the 
greatest manufacturing district in the South. While he com- 
plains about the price of aluminum, that eompany—the Alumi- 
num Co. of America—fixed the price of aluminum at 10 cents 
a pound to the Government below what it is receiving from 
private persons or corporations. Aluminum has advanced, and 
so has pig iron, which in Birmingham is quoted at $40 or $50 
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a ton, and I believe the hearings showed it could be made in 
Birmingham for $6 or $7 a ton. rae 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? a 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; not now. Let the gentleman begin at home 
on pig iron and steel, and control the rates of the water-power 
company on the Warrior River almost in sight of Birmingham. 
Then we will give him full faith and credit for his crusade here 
against excessive rates on power and articles furnished during 
the war by industries located at Niagara Falls. 

Something has been said about the president of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, Mr. Arthur V. Davis, serving on one of the 
committees of the Council of National Defense. I have known 
Mr. Davis for many years, and his company has large interests 
in the district I represent. A more honorable man does not 
live, and I venture to say that his conduct in the position 
named will be above criticism or reproach and his every action 
in the interest of the country. , 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say in justice to our colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey], who represents the 
Niagara district, that while he has been anxious and active about 
legislation of this kind, he has never attempted to block any- 
thing, but has always appealed for a permanent, just, and fair 
settlement of thé issues involved. If the Niagara power com- 
panies are attempting to do what the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. HuppresTon] has charged in reference to this matter, they 
are doing it without the knowledge, without the consent, and 
without the encouragement of the gentleman who represents the 
people of his district so well on the floor of this House. While 
the gentleman from Alabama is not pleased with the backbone 
of the Wilson administration, if he will be patient and endure 
the spineless administration a little while longer, we will give 
him a Republican administration with all the backbone he is 
looking for. $ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is going to make a great change, 
is it not? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not think it is well or becoming in a 
Democrat or a Republican at this time in our national crisis to 
do anything or say anything which reflects upon the courage, 
the honor, or the patriotism of Woodrow Wilson and his ad- 
ministration. [Applause.] If there are rumors, let us reserve 
our judgment and criticism until we know all of the facts. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us lay aside our criticism until we win 
this war, and then, after peace, settle any of the abuses or mis- 
takes of the administration in handling the war before the 
American people, and not show any division in Congress or out 
of Congress at this time in the conduct of the war. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARNER). 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to get an extension 
of my time. I ask unanimous consent that my time be ex- 
tended. A number of gentlemen have asked for time on this 
resolution. Among them is the gentieman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lennoot], and I made the suggestion to him, and I make it 
now to others who are not going to speak directly on the resolu- 
tion. This resolution has to go to the Senate and we will have 
to remain in session until it is brought back, and during that 
time gentlemen who are not going to speak upon the resolution 
could occupy that time. I made the suggestion to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that he take his time during the time we 
are waiting for the resolution to be returned from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Barunick). What is the 
gentleman’s request? 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask unanimous consent that during the time 
the resolution is between the House and the Senate, if it is 
agreeable, that the gentlemen whose names I mention may take 
time—the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Emerson; the gentleman 
from Missouri, Mr. SHACKLEFORD; and the gentleman from Wis- 
, consin, Mr. Lenroor. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask 
unanimous consent to control the time after the resolution 
passes the House and while we are waiting for it to be re- 
turned from the Senate. 5 

Mr. FLOOD. I will make that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that he shall control the time during 
the interim that the bill is in the Senate until it is returned to 
the House, Is there objection? 


The time of the 


Mr. FERRIS. But who knows when it will come back from 
the Senate? That might be an order that we would have to 
vacate. = 

Mr. FLOOD. My information is that it will take but a very 


mediately. 
Mr. FLOOD. Oh, of course. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote be taken on the resolution at this 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time has expired, and the 
question is on the conference report. 
The question was taken, and the conference report was 


0. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I listened with much interest, 
and I say this meaning exactly what I do say, to what the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppiteston] had to say. His 
contention, as I take it, is that there should be permanent legis- 
lation, and that is his sole contention; and I appeal from his 
plea here, as an advocate upon the floor, to his calm utterances 
when he was not under the stress of advocacy before the com- 
mittee, when he plainly indicated and showed that permanent 
legislation was not possible at the present time; that it must of 
necessity wait a full investigation; and that the reason that 
we have not had legislation in the past was that there had not 
been the investigation which was necessary. Speaking before 
the committee about permanent legislation, the gentleman said: 

The reason why the Senate did not take it up for passage— 


The permanent bill 

was that they they were convinced that sufficient information was not 
before Congress to enable it to act intelligently on the subject, and they 
thought that it ought not to be taken up 155 a system of piecemeal legis- 
lation, but that the whole problem should be handled at one time after 
a thorough investigation. : 

The Secretary of War came before the committee and Gen. 
Black came before the committee, and that was exactly what 
the gentleman from Alabama said, that we must have an in- 
vestigation, which will take a considerable period of time; we 
must have an appropriation to enable us to make that investiga- 
tion; and that we can not legislate with intelligence, much Jess 
with justice, until that investigation is had. 

Therefore, so far as the argument is concerned that through 
granting this temporary permit we are deferring permanent 
legislation, it disappears, and it disappears upon the calm state- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] before 
the committee. 

Le us take up another piece of advocacy on the part of the 
gentleman, and I am sure that he lacks information; and I am 
sure that he will be glad to have me give it to him, because he 
does not want to be unjust. He spoke of this grinding monopoly, 
as he called it, the Aluminum Co. of America, and said that 
it had charged this Government an excessive price, 63 cents a 
pound, for aluminum. That is just the way that injustices are 
done—by the telling of half truths. What was the full truth? 
The full truth was this, and if the gentleman had pursued his 
investigation to its legitimate conclusion he would have found 
that in an emergency the Government needed some aluminum 
and it went to the Aluminum Co. of America. 

That company said, “ We have not got it, but if you need it, 
and if it is absolutely necessary, we will do this for you: We will 
go out into the open market, we will send every agent we have 
and buy up the scrap alluminum in the country, and we will 
melt it and give it to you at cost.” They went through the 
United States raking and scraping here and there, and they 
piled up some scrap aluminum, and it cost them 56 and 57 cents 
a pound, and they turned it over, charging the Government for 
their expense in collecting, resmelting, and rerolling it and 
turning it over the enormous sum of 7 cents a pound—the actual 
and bare cost. That is what there fs to this charge of 63 cents 
a pound, and all there is to it. ' 

Let us take up another charge of the gentleman. He criti- 
cized the president of the Aluminum Co. of Ameriċa because 
he is in the Council of National Defense, acting without pay 
in the emergency of the Government at the present time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to grant me four minutes more. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield four minutes more to the gentleman. _ 
Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, we find that the Aluminum 
Co. of America is actually charging the Government 10 cents 
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a pound less than the market rates. The market rate is 37 
cents, and the company charges the Government 27 cents. E 
hold no brief for the Aluminum Co. of America. I never have 
done any business for them. I do not own a dollar of their 
stock. I never have seen Mr. Davis but on one occasion. I have 
never had any correspondence with him and know nothing of 
him, but I do believe that this House should not absorb informa- 
tion which is unjust to any man, and particularly I believe that 
it should not be unjust fo these who constitute the Council of 
National Defense. I am not a Democrat, but I do recognize 
that, although this administration is Democratic, Republicans 
have a great duty upon them in this emergency, and I am not 
prepared to criticize the Council of National Defense or any 
member of it without the best of evidence that the charge is 
well founded and should be made. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. I direct the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that all of the criticism of these volunteers who have 
acted as an advisory council has come from the Republican side. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not at all. I am answering the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Huppreston], and if my able friend, whom 
I like and admire, had been present, he would realize that I am 
answering the charge of the gentleman from Alabama made on 
the floor this morning. I am saying that in this time of stress 
we need enthusiasm, we need the loyalty, we need the devotion 
of this great people, and we should not sow the seed of discord 
in prosecuting this war by saying, without knowing it, that 
there are at the head of affairs men who are dishonest while 
pretending to give their great ability and services to this 
Nation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I believe, and will continue to believe un- 
til evidence of the most conclusive kind to the contrary is 
brought to my attention, that these men are serving, just as 
ostensibly as they are serving, as patriots, as loyal, public- 
spirited men, giving their time and devoting their services 
without compensation, simply, and solely because they are 
patriots. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman .know that prac- 
tically all of these captains of industry who are on the advisory 
committees are Republicans? Is that the basis of his concern? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not believe it is so. The gentleman re- 
ferred to one man by name—— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Davis, Mr. Clark, Mr. Peabody. 

Mr. DEMPSEY (continuing). And it is my understanding 
he has always been a Democrat and voted for Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman is it not 
a fact that when the Government and the President wants to 
get a man of brains to do something he is compelled to go to. the 
Republican Party? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think so. 

Mr. DYER. And when he wants to get a man to work for 
pay he always hires a Democrat? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The President has not yet con- 
scripted the gentleman from Missouri, has he? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; but 

Mr. DYER. I wish to say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that I am one of those who are trying to help the administra- 
tion, and not like the gentleman from Oklahoma and some others 
who are trying to disorganize same and make this war a failure 
by such drastic measures as this prohibition proposition which 
you are trying to embody in the food bill. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If I can get one or two minutes more. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Anybody can make accusations. 

Mr. DYER. I did not make any accusations against the gen- 
tleman. ; 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman said I attempted 
to disorganize the forces of this administration 

Mr. DYER. By voting for prohibition. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am willing for my record to 
stand beside the record of the gentleman from Missouri any 
time and let the-country say which one has stood most loyally 
by.the administration, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to say just a werd or two 
in defense of the action of the conferees on the part of the 
House from the inferential criticisms made of them by some 
who have spoken for the report they made on Senate joint reso- 


lution 13. I have no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that the power com- 
panies at Niagara Falls are charging an unjustifiable price for 
the power they generate from the water that is given them by 
the Federal Government, and I have not the slightest doubt that 
the companies that get that power charge an almost criminal 
price for the products they make from the use of this power, and 
I am one of those who would be glad to see some just and fair 
regulation of the power situation there. I know the resolution 
we have just agreed to is very favorable to the companies using 
this water, and while that does not make me very enthusiastic 
for the resolution, it does not induce me to oppose it, because I 
know it is necessary in the public interest. I introduced the 
resolution which the House passed yesterday, and which these 
gentlemen say is a so much better resolution than the Senate 
resolution. I think it is a better resolution, but it does no more 
to protect the Government or the people of this country from 
these extortions than the resolution we have just agreed to in 
the conference report. The House resolution embodied the sug- 
gestion made by the Secretary of War, which was that he should 
grant permits for the use of this water upon such conditions “ as 
he might deem necessary to impose in the public interest.” It 
also provided that permits should be obtained for the 20,000 
cubic feet of water per second that the United States Govern- 
ment is authorized the issue of permits for from the Niagara 
River, and provided severe penalties for any individual, corpora- 
tion, or company which used this water without a permit or 
used it after the permit expired. The Senate resolution simply 
extends existing law for 12 months. 

When we took up last February the question of a permanent 
and comprehensive law for the regulation and use of this water 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], one of the strongest 
opponents of the Niagara power companies, opposed that bill and 
proposed that we do at that time just what we have done to-day ; 
that is, that we extend the temporary resolution now in exist- 
ence for one year and that we authorize the Secretary of War 
to make an investigation as to the use of the water at Niagara 
Falls and the power thereof and make an appropriation for that 
purpose. That is what the conferees on the part of the House 
have done in this conference with the Senate committee. The 
difference in the Senate resolution and the House resolution was 
that the Senate resolution simply extended the existing law for 
one year, which law only applies to the 4,400 cubic feet, and the 
House resolution proposed to require permits for the whole 
20,000 cubic feet and applied penalties for the use of it. Those 
were the differences. Both resolutions proposed to extend the 
rights of these existing companies to use this water for 12 
months. Neither resolution embodied any protection for the 
Government or the water except this provision suggested by the 
Secretary of War that he might impose conditions. So both 
resolutions extended the right of these people to go ahead and 
use this water. Our resolution was wiser and better, because it 
provided penalties for the whole diversion, but we were con- 
fronted with the condition that we were compelled to yield to 
the Senate or to stop the use of a good part.of this water that is 
being used there now and is being used to generate power to 
make materials, every one of which, the Secretary of War tells 
us, are necessary for the use of the Army and Navy, for the use 
of the soldiers and men on our battleships, and the general pros- 
perity of the country. The Secretary of War made this state- 
ment in reference to it: 

I have a feeling that practically ai aren | made by the use of 
this power at ro Falls is war material, All of the abrasive mate- 
rial, chlorides, and the various alloys, all of them are war material. 

He wrote me a letter and requested that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs report the resolution as an emergency war reso- 
lution, and he called me up over the telephone yesterday and 
asked me to endeavor to get this resolution through, and, if 
necessary, to recede from the amendment which he had proposed 
to the present law, and which amendment I have just read; 
and, in view of those facts, I saw nothing for us to do, as the 
conferees on the part of the House, representing the will of the 
House, as I believe it was, that this resolution should pass and 
this water should be permitted to be used, and these manu- 
fucturers be permitted to go on, but to recede from two of the 
propositions about which the House and the Senate disagreed. 

As to the third, the proposition about ordering an investiga- 
tion of the general power conditions at Niagara Falls, the 
Senate receded. 

I thought, Mr. Speaker, in view of the statements that have 
been made here about all the teeth being taken out of this reso- 
lution, that in justice to the conferees on the part of the House 
I should make this statement, showing the exact difference be- 
tween the House resolution and the Senate_resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carélina [Mr. RAGSDALE]. 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the food resolu- 
tion and for the prohibition bill embedied in it. I understand 
that certain action is now contemplated which eliminates from 
the provisions of this bill the wine and beer provisions. 

I have just received the following telegram from my district: 

HARTSVILLE, S. C., June 29, 1917. 
Hon. WILLAuẽ RAGSDALE, 


Washington, D. C.: 

The Florence district canference, ting 10,000 Methodists, 
in session to-day passed unanimous resolution 5 ha for 
to support of the food bill as passed last Saturday wi its pro- 

ibition provision and respectfully urge that yeu accept no amend- 
ment exempting wine and beer. LTF 

Chairman Committee on Temperance. 

I wish to incorporate this in the Recorp in order that it may 
be shown that the people of my district, as far as I have been 
able to learn, are practically unanimous in favor of my action. 
I have not received a communication of any kind from anybody 
in my district asking me to make this exception to the food bill. 
I shall therefore vote to sustain the position of the House as 
to prohibition at this time for the entire country on liquors, 
wines, and beer. 3 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD]. i 


ADDRESS BY WALTER WILLIAMS BEFORE THE EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 
OF NEBRASKA. 8 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, to the serious consider- 
ation of the heads of the executive departments of our Govern- 
ment, the journalists of the country, and the American people 
generally, I commend the address delivered to the late Editorial 
Asseciation of Nebraska by Walter Williams, dean of the 
School of Jeurnalism in the Missouri University. Dean Wil- 
liams is a patriotic American and a thorough Democrat in the 
broad sense of that term. He is a journalist of great ability 
and has a keen sense of the responsibilities, privileges, and 
ethics of that exalted vocation. The address to which I refer 
is, as follows: 

How Press can Serve CAUSE or Democracy—Give Prorte News or 
NFLICT. = 

A great Nation girds on its armor, For what purpose and to 
what end? That the world may be made safe for democracy, 
that there may be just and lasting peace. Neither the armor 
nor the manner of its girding nor its use is in itself an end. 
We are not in this hideous war for war’s sake. We are in it 
for the sake of peace—peace and democracy. 

What is democracy? Just now many new definitions appear. 
Autocraty, becoming unpopular under its old mame, seeks con- 
tinuance by redefining democracy as the rule of the few, the 
tyranny ostensibly or really benevolent of groups of men to 
whom education or inheritance or position or the machinery of 
government gives accidental advantage. Indeed, the definitions 
of democracy are almost as numerous as those who profess te 
be Democrats and who do not follow their own profession. 

Let me take for the purpose of this hour the best definition 
that I recall. It is that of Pasteur, the eminent French scientist, 
a tanner’s son. The true democracy,” he said, “is that which 
permits each individual to put forth his maximum effort.” To 
translate it yet further into the speech of the common folk, the 
true democracy secures te every man a chance to make the most 
of himself. It recognizes the equal moral worth of every man. 
To give practical effect to democracy thus defined governments 
are instituted among men not as ends in themselves but as means 
to an end—to insure to each man everywhere life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, the attainment of the fullest individual 
9 in 5 2 

ut how may journa in this present hour of opportunity 
serve the cause of true democracy? is 
“GIVE PROPLE NEWS, 


First, by the service of information. Even in war time the 
public opinion of a democratic country is the only ultimate 
power. AN else is delegated authority. The kind and character 
of this public opinion depends to a large degree upon the press, 
the moral efficacy of the general feeling and judgment which 
the newspapers do most to form. For the formation of public 
opinion information is needed. The newspaper, which, while 
not all of journalism affords its largest medium of expression, 
must continue to be a newspaper. This is not now the Presi- 
dent's war nor the war of Congress. It is the people's war. or 
it ought not to be a war at all. To make it the people's 
the people must know the news about the war. To make 1 
popular war the imagination must be stirred as it has 
been stirred—stirred by the news of the ideas in combat 


news of the individuals in strife. To the intellectual assent 
which the American people have given there must be added the 
approval of the heart. The taxpayer will wish to know about 
the expenditure of his money. The mother will wish te know 
about her boy. Journalism may serve by merely recording 
things as they are. Accurate information must be given, of 
course. Confused and misleading impressions regarding facts 
must be avoided. Nothing that will give aid or comfort to the 
enemy should appear in print. The same fairness and accu- 
racy of statement, the same freedom from prejudice and distor- 
tion should characterize publication of information in war time 
as in the days of peace. That it is more difficult does not make 
it any less necessary. But the news must appear. The uni- 
formed men abroad fighting the battles of democracy e 88 
have the support of informed, not uninformed, men at home. 
Indeed, they can not be supported otherwise. This war is no 
game of blindman’s buff. The first service of journalism in the 
present hour is the service unto all the people of information. 
Here unto democracy journalism is the first line of defense. 

The second service of journalism in this grim hour is the serv- 
ice of exhortation. In an age on ages telling, at a time when 
the passions run high or depression comes, it is difficult to be 
calm and sane, to see things clear and to see them whole, to 
have courage and enthusiasm. Journalism has the opportunity 
of encouragement. It may by news presentation and editorial 
page promote .calmness and courage. It may be a bulwark 
against hysteria. It may keep the wheels of business going 
round so that we shall have economic strength to bear the 
burdens that rest-upon the shoulders of Uncle Sam. Speed up, 
we will say. This exhortation should be found upon reasoned 
facts. Adequate and accurate information must be the basis of 
effective exhortation. Journalism is a prophet as well as a 
recorder. The work of Hosea as well as that of Moses is typical 
of the service of the journalist in the present hour. Romance, 
the spirit of adventure, has died in the trenches, but we may 
keep it alive in the hearts of men. Are we not engaged in the 
search for democracy’s Holy Grail? 

The service of constructive criticism falls within the province 
of the press. Mistakes will be made in the conduct of the war— 
mistakes have been made in the conduct of the war. It is the 
duty of the press, freed from the meshes of partisanship and 
without thought of selfish advantage, to point out in the broad- 
est way such mistakes and thereby to guard as far as may be 
possible against their recurrence. Individuals temporarily 
holding public office—clothed with a little brief authority or 
large—will wish to be free of publicity and of criticism. The 
press must not grant them this freedom. It will not grant it. 
Methods of taxation, of the.delegation of power, of the raising 
of revenue, and of its disbursement, questions as to the aim 
and purpose of the war and of its continuance are of vital in- 
terest and importance to the American people. 

PUBLICITY AID IN WAR TIME. 

Here again the press has a plain duty to perform. Publicity 
will cure evils in war time no less than in the piping days of 
peace. A single example—in the enforcement of the selective- 
draft measure young men within the draft ages were asked to 
answer a question regarding exemption, a question unfortunately * 
expressed and which at last it was sought to withdraw or ex- 
plain away. When the question was honestly answered in ac- 
cordance with the registration blanks, we were gravely told that 
reply thereto constituted cowardice on the part of those who 
replied. Again, statements sent out from Washington blundered 
inte the bureaucratic error of announcing that registration totals 
should equal certain census figures, These figures, however, 
were estimates made on the census of 1910, pure guesswork 
as to the probable growth of States in population from 1910 to 
1917, an estimate manifestly impossible to make with any degree 
ef accuracy. On such Census Bureau estimates charges of 
slacker States and slacker communities were unwarrantedly 
made. It is in connection with such practices as these and mat- 
ters of much larger consequence, invelving property and life 
and liberty itself, that the press of the country must do the 
service of constructive criticism. Bureaucracy, as well as au- 
tocracy, is the enemy of democracy. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. i 

Constructive criticism should be constructive—not destructive. 
‘The calling of names does not suffice. To refer to an Individual 
as a pro-German because he differs from us may evidence the 
poverty of our vocabulary, but will not promote better political 
conditions. It does not make for national progress to denounce 
as traitors men who have other ideas of national safety or na- 
tional honor than our own. 

Constructive criticism will include interpretative information 
‘about the best in other peoples, not merely the worst. Lack 
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of acquaintanceship between peoples promotes misunderstand- 
ings among nations. Undue boastfulness leads to strife. God 
is not an American. The flag above the church it not of itself an 
evidence of genuine patriotism, nor is the planting of potatoes 
or the purchasing of liberty bonds. Constructive criticism will 
point out the service that each man may render through self- 
sacrifice, which is frequently the antithesis of self-assertion. It 
will include humanity in its scope and not narrow itself by pro- 
vincial denunciation. The dying words of Edith Cavell were: 

Standing as 1 do in view of God and men, I realize that patriotism 
is not enough. I must have no hatred nor bitterness toward anyone, 

For such criticism there must be freedom. The press, held 
to account by existing and proper laws for any libelous or trea- 
sonable utterance, must hold the very Government itself to 
strict accountability. Bad opinion may be published—but who 
shall say what is bad and what good opinion? Surely not the 
man or men regarding whom the opinion is expressed. Lése 
majesté is a crime under an autocratic government, not in a 
democracy. 

WOULD HAVE PREVENTED WAR. 

If the press of Europe had been for a century free to print 
the news uncolored by Government influence, if it had been free 
to discuss in public the machinations of diplomacy, this hideous 
war would not have come. Certainly national antagonisms were 
increased and racial hatreds embittered by the international 
news served out by official or semioflicial sources, the Wolff 
Agency in Germany, Reuter's in England, the Havas in France, 
the Correspondenz Wilhelm in Austria, the Stefanie in Italy, 
the Ministry of Telegraph—frankly officiak—in Russia, and 
others in other lands, The news as thus circulated was seldom 
the actual truth—it was what the Governments wished the 
people of their own Nations and the Governments and people of 
other Nations to think was the truth. Let us permit no such 
frightful- blunder to be made—even under the specious plea of 
military necessity—in this Republic. Many others than Bis- 
marck manipulated the news. War took place in the open be- 
cause—thanks to an enslaved and complacent press—the prep- 
arations therefor were carried on in secret. Censorship was an 
‘accessory before the colossal crime of war even if it was not a 
principal in bringing it about. 

Close akin to the service of constructive criticism that the 
press may render, journalism may aid in the preservation and 
promotion of the ideals of democracy. What are the ideals of 
democracy? Whatever else we may include within our defini- 
tion, certainly it will contain a declaration for freedom of speech 
spoken and written, for the recognition of the rights of minori- 
ties, for the freedom of the individual nation to work out its 
own destiny in its own way as a national unit in a world 
neighborhood, and for the freedom of the individual man while a 
social unit to work out his own destiny in his own way, for 
the recognition of the equal moral worth of every man. 


PRESS FREEDOM MOST IMPORTANT. 


With all these journalism is concerned. Unto the preserva- 
tion and promotion of all it may lend aid invaluable. But with 
the first is its primary concern. Indeed, freedom of written 
and spoken speech enwraps them all. He whose mouth is 
stopped, around whose brain an iron band of autocratic rule is 
placed, may never rise to the full stature of democratic strength 
and opportunity. Freedom of speech is of interest not merely 
to the press. The press is but the outpost, which, if attacked 
and captured, permits the citadel of democracy—the soul of 
the Nation—to be taken. Journalism may help to win the war. 
It may help to win the war aright. But, more than that, it may 
help to make the war that is won aright a war worth winning. 
I make bold to say that unless the war preserves and promotes 
the ideals of democracy it will not be worth the winning. We 
can not all think alike. Unity of purpose does not necessarily 
mean uniformity of thought. The British Empire, held to- 
gether by the cohesive power of a splendid imperial purpose, 
consists of a dominion here, a commonwealth there, and a prin- 

` cipality yonder, under the headship of a ruler who is a king 
in one land and an emperor in another. The preservation of 
the ideals of democracy means the preservation of freedom of 
the press, of the right of criticism, of individual opinion, of 
deliberative consideration of public questions, of disagreement 
it may be with one’s fellows as to the methods of conduct of 
the. war and the terms of peace. 

No more important battle in behalf of democracy has been 
waged in recent years than the struggle in Congress against the 
enactment of the censorship provision of the espionage bill. 
As members of the profession of journalism, charged with 

_ solemn responsibilities in this grave hour, we may not con- 
gratulate ourselves upon a complete and well-reasoned victory. 
Unfortunately the victory was not won upon the plain issue of 


the freedom of the press—fundamental to a democracy—but 
was in some measure the result of the desire of certain Mem- 
bers of Congress to oppose a bili presented by one of the agents 
of the people in office in Washington. Victory did not come 
upon the broad ground of the constitutional prerogative of the 
press, but to a degree upon clouded and partisan issues. For- 
tunately, however, we have a constitutional provision upon 
which the press may stand. Let me quote from an old docu- 
ment which is still the supreme law in the United States, made 
for times of war as for times of peace. “Congress shall have 
no power,“ says the Constitution of the United States, “ to pass 
laws abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” The 
people of this Republic, it may be said in passing, declined to 
ratify the Constitution until this addition thereto was agreed 


upon. 
SUPREME TASK OF PRESS, 


Back even of the Constitution is the fundamental right and 
necessity of public opinion to express itself—without which 
there is no democracy. We come here to the ulterior power. 
The statement of its sovereignty needs no apology. Not only 
the honor and dignity but the very existence of a democratic 
state depend upon it. To preserve and promote them, by the 
creation of a sound and wholesome public opinion, is the su- 
preme task to which the press must summon its every resource. 
Let no so-called necessity of war be permitted to be a cover 
for reactionary measures. It hath not yet been proved that a 
republic armed to the teeth and bent only upon material things 
Shall endure. It is the spirit of nations, as of men, that keepeth 
alive. 

Another and final service that journalism may render is the 
service of construction after the war. The United States has 
a future as well as a present. Many eatchwords are used to 
describe the present world-shattering strife. Certainly this one 
is true. It is or should be a war to end wars. So the press, 
through news column and editorial comment and interpreta- 
tion, may help—may largely help—to make impossible another 
war. This will be a different sort of a world when the war is 
ended—as the war must end. It will be a sadder but a more 
plastic world. The press may help to create public opinion that > 
will .dictate terms of peace that will bring peoples everywhere 
opportunities for social justice, for economic justice, for politi- 
cal justice—in short, for democracy. Jingoism should go, ex- 
cessive armor should be cast into the scrap heap. A new era 
should come in which all the world will believe in and practice 
the belief that governments are not handled from above, that 
no individual group of individuals is chosen as beast of burden 
and none booted and spurred to ride them. The press will 
have taught the American people to be good sportsmen, to win 
the grim game of war fairly, and when it is won to shake hands 
with the vanquished with no rancor in the victor’s heart. The 
talk about reconstruction after the war should begin now, not 
after the war is ended. 

While a service of the press is the creation of such public 
opinion regarding terms of peace as will make peace terms 
certain that are democratic and right, the censorship rules given 
out by the committee on public information at Washington last 
month contain this most significant suggested Prohibition: 

Speculation about possible peace is another topic which may possess 
elements of danger, as ce reports may be of enemy origin, put out 
to weaken the combinatio: 8 Germany. 

That pronouncement is at variance with an earlier 
Blessed are the peacemakers.“ 

PEOPLE SHOULD HAVE VOICE. 

Such a prohibition, if carried into effect, as of course it can 
not be yet—thank God—in this Republic, would mean, as an- 
other has said, that “the administration alone could conclude 
peace when it was ready and not before and on its own terms, 
and that both opinion as to the wisdom of its course and informa- 
tion regarding it would be withheld from the public.” 

With such secret diplomacy no real friend of democracy can 
agree. “People who pay for and fight the war have a right to 
know on what grounds it may be ended and when. They should 
have a voice in the restoration of peace and in the dictation of 
the terms upon which that peace may be rightfully won.” We 
must prepare for the day—not far distant, let us hope—when— 

The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart. 

The war may last for years. It may end, as it came, over- 
night. However this may be, now is the time for the press in 
every proper way to enlighten and educate a public opinion that 
will make this world safe for demecracy and assure genuine 
democracy for the world when the war fortunately comes to a 
close. 

I congratulate you as members of a profession haying large 
responsibility at a crucial time in the world progress, I speak 


one: 
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to men in whose hands is, to a large degree, the making of a 

World. We are building a world house anew. Blood-stained 
bricks enter into its construction. Let us see that the blood is 
not shed in vain. Let us see that the new house of humanity 
has in it ampie room for all peoples, room to grow to the fullest 
stature of individual and national strength. Macaulay said 
with truth: 

There are only two forms of government—government by public 

_ opinion and government by the sword. 

Let us see to it that government by public opinion dominates, 
making unnecessary and impossible government by the sword. 
Holding in largest measure the sources of publicity under our 
control, the output of raw material out of which public opinion 
is manufactured, let us with courage and patriotism and love 
for all humanity do our “ bit.“ Thus and thus alone may perma- 
nent government by the sword be averted and an enduring, 
righteous peace prevail. 

ALL JOURNALISTS IN SAME BOAT. 

What I have said of journalism as a weapon for democracy 
applies to small newspapers as well as to large newspapers, to 
the rural weekly as to the metropolitan daily, to the man in 
humblest position as to the man in the most conspicuous place— 
reported, editor, publisher—alike. We are all in the same boat. 
We can not leave the rowing of it to other hands. We are all 
members of the same noble profession. Responsibility for its 
dignity, its honor, and its high service rest upon us all. If 
there be those amongst us who, through indifference, cowardice, 
or unpatriotism, are recreant to their trust as journalists of 
America in such a fateful hour as this, let us seek to win them 
back to paths of patriotic courage and devotion by mild and 
gentle words or, failing, let us scourge them with whip of small 
cords from the temple of journalism they profane. 

Ideas, not navies, still rule the seas. Ideas, not armies, yet 
dominate the land. It is increasingly and ever true—the whole 
quotation makes the meaning clear—that 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 

The ship of state is upon a new and uncharted sea. Infor- 
mation as to the voyage, as to the officers and the crew, is 
needed. It is for us to supply this information. It is needed 
to steady and keep in heart those aboard so that the bunkers 
may be filled with coal and the pantries with food, and that 
each may carry on. Constructive criticism of the conduct of 
the voyage is needed to see that the helm is not shifted wrong 
nor the course changed under specious plea to an unknown port 
far from the desired haven of democracy. Enactment of right 
rules of travel, and obedience thereunto—nay, even the read- 
justment of the ship’s accommodations—may be necessary in 
order that the ship of state, flying colors of freedom, may be 
habitable for all alike, not some perpetually condemned to the 
steerage and some permitted always cabin life. Unto such 
management, for such ends, those truly serve who only stand 
and write. 

Thus the war itself, frightful as it is and more frightful, 
may serve the ideal of democracy which Pasteur dreamed— 
where each man has a’ chance to make the most and best of 
himself, and, as far as peace and law and honest wage and ag- 
gressive brotherhood can make it so, an equal chance. To aid 
unto this good end—to make the world safe for democracy and 
to keep democracy safe in our land—is the challenge unto you 
and me to-day. 

Impossible, you say—nay, nothing is impossible so long as our 
hearts are young and our faith sure and there is before our 
eyes the vision high and splendid—nothing is impossible to men 
engaged upon and genuinely interested in the profession of jour- 
nalism—journalism, the fascinating, great, unfinished new ad- 
venture. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON]. 


PERMISSION TO BRAND WHITLOCK TO ACCEPT DECORATION. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, 
I desire to address the House for a few moments upon the report 
sent here by the President yesterday, in which he asks Congress 
to grant permission to Brand Whitlock, our minister to Bel- 
gium, to accept some decoration of the Grand Cordon of the 
Order of Leopold. 

Now, this comes to us because the Constitution of the United 
States has provided that no one who is in the employ of the 
service of the United States shall accept any title, emolument, 
or decoration, or things of this character, without the consent 
of Congress, We have entered into this great war; we are 
sending soldiers to Europe; we are sending doctors to Europe; 
and we are sending sailors ever there. The first thing we 
know we will have decorations and titles offered to the officers 


of our Army and Navy. What will we do? Now, this is the 
first application that has-been made, and I think this Congress 
might as well now as at any other time protest against anything 
of that character, and let it generally be known that it will grant 
no permission for the acceptance of any such decorations or 
titles. [Applause.] 

Now, this title business is a subject on which the rich daugh- 
ters of America have a monopoly. The wealthy girls who have 
money and no brains, they buy these titles. 

Mr. HARDY. Is there any title involved in this decoration? 

Mr. EMERSON. I do not know that there is; but this deco- 
ration is only given to kings, princes, and high officials. It does 
not make any difference, I will say to the gentleman, whether 
it does or not, we might as well stop this policy of officers or 
other people in the employ of the United States accepting any 
decoration, any emolument, or any title; and if we stop this one 
we will have no trouble in the future; if we grant this one, 
maybe the next one that will come in will be an application to 
have some American general made a lord, or something of that 
kind. [Applause.] 

Now, our forefathers foresaw this situation, and wrote it into 
the Constitution that Congress would grant no title, and no per- 
son in the service of the United States should accept such title 
without the consent of Congress. I do not know that Mr. Whit- 
lock wants this—— 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman draw a great distinc 
tion between accepting a title and a memento of gratitude? 

Mr. EMERSON. But this is a decoration given only lords 
and high officials. I do not know that Mr. Whitlock wants it, 
but I do think we ought to discourage this policy now, especially 
as this is the first application, and the war has just begun. 

Mr. HARDY. Just one moment. We ourselves awarded a 
medal for the courageous service rendered by some Germans in 
charge of a vessel who rescued some of our seamen. 

Mr. EMERSON. A medal might be another thing, but this 
is some decoration given only to lords and high officials, 
Maybe it carries some title. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy] think one of our citizens might accept as a memento 
the title of lord? 

Mr. HARDY. Oh, no. I was trying to draw a distinction 
between conferring a title and giving a memento of gratitude. 

Mr. EMERSON. I understand. But suppose you permit the 
acceptance of this decoration, not knowing what it is. The 
next one may be a title of lord or duke or marquis, or some- 
thing of that kind. 2 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON, Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Has the gentleman examined the precedents? 

Mr. EMERSON. I can not find the record of anybody ac- 
cepting it heretofore. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 8 yield 
right there? 

Mr. EMERSON, Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman will examine the 
Record in the last Congress he will find that in an extension 
of my remarks I collected those precedents. I am in entire 
agreement with the gentleman in his position. 

Mr. EMERSON. I think this policy of accepting titles or 
decorations or emoluments or anything from a foreign country 
by anybody in the employ of the United States in any capacity 
should be stopped here right now. [Applause.] 

I say, I for one protest against the granting of this permis- 
sion. I appreciate the very great service that Mr. Whitlock 
has rendered, but he has done no more than many of our 
ministers have done. He has not done as much as Ambassador 
Herrick did in France at the outbreak of this war, at least he 
has done no more. Now is the time to stop this business of 
decorating Americans. I do not so much oppose this individual 
decoration, but it will establish a precedent, and when this war 
is over we will have lords and dukes and princes and the Lord 
knows what. 

Our fathers wisely provided for this situation and rrote into 
the Constitution of the United States this provision : 

No title — nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no 

hold any office of profit or trust under them shall, without 
The consent ing the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or 
title of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign State. 

This was a very wise provision in our Constitution. I want 
it understood that I have no personal objection to Mr. Whitlock, 
but I do oppose the establishment of such a precedent. Congress 
might as well set its foot down upon this gift or title business 
now. We are sending soldiers, sailors, doctors, and others to 
the battle fields of Europe, and if we allow the granting of 
this decoration it will establish a precedent, and the first thing 
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_We will know we will have a collection of these lords and dukes 
and such things on our hands. i 
There have been enough of our girls who have purchased these 
lords and dukes,and decorations. What Mr. Whitlock has done 
in Belgium he has done as the representative of this Nation, 


and the credit is due to all the people of this country and not 


to our representative. If any minister of ours were to receive 
a decoration or title, I would suggest that the great work done 
by our ambassador to France, Mr. Herrick, at the outbreak of 
this war, would entitle him to all the titles that could possibly 
be bestowed upon any person. 

Let this Congress here and now set its foot down hard upon 
any such proceedings as the title-and-decoration privilege. We 
want no kings, czars, kaisers, lords, dukes, marquises, or decora- 
tions in this country. We are fighting to democratize the world. 

I am surprised that as good an American as Brand Whitlock 
would want this decoration, and I am a little surprised that the 
President would ask that Congress permit the acceptance of 
these decorations, as he knows it may lead to some embarrassing 
situations during this war. I have stood with the President 
in all things he has asked of Congress during this war session, 
but I must oppose this request. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foss]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARNER). 
from Illinois is recognized for five minutes. 


NIAGARA RIVER WATER POWER. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr: Speaker and gentlemen, I did not expect to 
say anything øn this proposition, but I am heartily in favor 
of the adoption of this report. In fact, it was the proposition 
that I made in the committee, and therefore I urged that it 
should be agreed upon by the conferees. 

The impression has been made here undoubtedly by some 
Members of the House that the Government is not in control 
of these large concerns. Why, the situation is that they can not 
get a drop of water of the 4,400 cubic feet unless the Secretary 
of War permits them. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Not just at this moment. These permits he is- 
sues, and they are revocable at any moment, at any hour, on 
any day, in any week, in any month. The Secretary of War, if 
he desires to, can make conditions in the issuance of these per- 
mits which will prevent these companies from charging exorbi- 
tant prices for their products, and these companies are in the 
control of the United States Government. 

The trouble with this whole business is that Congress has not 
done its duty. Why, for 50 years they have been using water 
out of the Niagara River. The Hydraulic Power Co. was first 
established away back in 1853, and they did not make any money 
for 50 years, and it has only been during the last decade or so, 
since Niagara has become the very seat and center of the electro- 
chemical industry of the world, that these companies have been 
making any large amount of money. Congress has been at fault. 
We have not sought to control the diversion of the water in 
the Niagara River. The first time Congress laid its hand on the 
matter was in the Burton law in 1906, but that was a law 
passed for the purpose of preventing the destruction of the 
scenic beauty of Niagara Falls, and did not relate at all to 
the question of power or the compensation of power. It has 
been only in the last few years that the question of power and 
the compensation of power has come up and has agitated the 
popular mind, and it is up to the Congress of the United States 
to pass permanent legislation. = 

I am not aware, as a member of the committee or as a Member 
of this House, that any of these companies has been preventing 
Congress from passing permanent legislation. I know they 
would rather have a law upon the statute books, so that they 
will know next year and the year afterwards whether or not 
they can use this power generated by the diversion of these 
waters, than te come here year after year asking Congress to 
extead these temporary permits. They did not initiate this legis- 
lation. It was initiated by the War Department, by Gen. Cro- 
zier. Why? Because these things which are produced in the 
city of Niagara all go into the manufacture of war materials 
and war necessities, and therefore the Army and the Navy are 
interested in this proposition. They have not been here begging 
Congress to pass this law. It has been the War Department 


The gentleman 


that has been asking for this legislation. 
Mr. LAZARO. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FOSS. Yes. 
Mr. LAZARO. Has any effort been made to secure necessary 
information with a view to enacting permanent legislation? 
4 Mr. FOSS. Yes. We have secured information through the 
hearings of the committee, but there has not been any thorough 


investigation or report upon the whole subject of diversion of 
water. That has been recommended by the Secretary of War 
and by Gen: Black, the Chief of Engineers, and we have incor- 
porated that provision in this report, so that ut the next session 
of Congress I hope we shall have an exhaustive report upon the 
subject, and that will pave the way and be the hecessary step 
toward permanent legislation. 

While I say Congress has been to blame because it has not 
taken up this matter, I want to say that the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, under the able chairmanship of my friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Froop] has done its part. We passed a law 
through this House at the last session of Congress, but it was 
held up in the Senate. But I am not here criticizing the other 
branch. Far be it from me. But I say when this report comes 
in, exhaustive and full as it will be, it will then be the duty 
of Congress to pass permanent legislation, and there is no body 
of people anywhere in the world, in my judgment, who want it 
more than the people of Niagara, the men who work in those 
factories and in those great establishments, because they want 
this whole question settled. [Appleuse.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentte- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Howard]. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgiu is 
recognized for 10 minutes. : 


SUPPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATION BY MR. FINLY H. GREY. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] incorporated in the Recorp, with an 
accompanying statement, a letter from the President of the 
United States directed to Mr. Bent Wilson, at Cambridge City, 
Ind. Along with his statement he recounted the votes of my 
former colleague, Hon. Finly H. Gray, upon the naval program, 
from the time Mr. Gray became a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs until he went out of Congress. 

I would not say anything on this occasion—and I am glad the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has come upon the floor— 
if it were not for the fact that the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
Woop] attempted to prove one of two things: Either that the 
President of the United States was stronger in the State of 
Indiana than either party, or that the President had premedi- 
tatedly and deliberately attempted to deceive the voters of the 
State of Indiana. 

It was my pleasure to serve for six years in the House with 
the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Gray, during two years of 
which I was intimately associated with him on the Committee 
on Labor. I do not believe a more conscientious, painstaking, 
or honorable legislator ever occupied a seat on this floor. 

Mr. Gray was opposed to a large navy. He was conscientious 
about it. A great many of us differed with the naval policy of 
this country in 1911 and 1912, because every one of our naval 
experts attempted to prove that the superdreadnaught type of 
construction was wiser than the building of auxiliary cruisers, 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and submarines that we need so much 
in this day to make our Navy balanced. 

Mr. Wilson, of Indiana, seemingly addressed a letter to the 
President of the United States, in which he asked the question 
as to whether Mr. Gray had supported the administration. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. On the preparedness plan. 

Mr. HOWARD. On preparedness and other things. Mr. 
Gray voted for every single solitary piece of legislation that the 
Democratic administration stood for in the Sixty-second, Sixty- 
third, and Sixty-fourth Congresses, with the sole exception of 
his opposition to the very large naval program in which the 
country was launching and clamoring for, but he did support the 
normal program of the preceding years without reluctance. 

Now, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] winds up his 
speech by saying— 

I am content that the people shall determine the causes that brought 
about the result of the election In the sixth Indiana district, My only 
purpose in Sj neers S the facts herein is that the public may Judge 
whether the Presideut had any warrant under the facts for writing the 
letter that he did In support of the candidacy of Finly H. Gray. 

As a matter of fact, every vote that was cast in this House by 
Mr. Gray from the time he entered it until the time he went 
out of it was in consistent support of the Democratic adminis- 
tration and the Democratic policies as enunciated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the President stated the facts. as 
to Mr. Gray’s support of his administration. 

Now I know what is the matter with my good friend from 
Indiana [Mr Woop]. He means well, but here is his process of 
mental operation: If I were to take him up to a beautiful man- 
sion, with rare statuary on the lawn and a great stretch of 
smooth, green grass beneath gigantic oaks, and I should ask 
him to admire the beautiful scene, he would not do that. He 
would look through the keyhole of the front door and find a 
skull cap on the hatrack. [Laughter.] Now he has found a 
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great bugaboo. He is trying to make the people of the State of 
Indiana believe that the President of the United States delib- 
erately wrote a letter to deceive the voters in the campaign in 
the State of Indiana, for the purpose of bringing about the elec- 


tion of a Democrat in that particular district. What I am now 
saying I say in defense of a colleague for whom I had a most 
affectionate regard when he was a Member of this House, and 
as I said in the outset, whatever he did in opposition to any 
measure or in espousing any measure, he did it conscientiously, 
with all the light he had before him, and I repeat that the only 
time any opposition was ever interposed by Mr. Gray to any 
part of the Democratic program in the six years he was on this 
floor was purely and simply to what he believed to be an ex- 
travagant naval program, Now, the truth of the business is, 
Mr. Gray at heart was a pacifist; and I do not want you gentle- 
men to lose sight of the fact that up until after the declaration 
of war in Europe the President himself was not so strong for 
the very large naval and military program; but he had far- 
sightedness enough to see what was coming, that it was a prac- 
tical impossibility for us to keep from becoming involved with 
the war-crazed Kaiser, and my friend Gray believed that we 
were safe because Germany was involved in war. 

Mr. FOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD, I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. FOSS. Is it not also a fact that the Democratic Party 
has never been for a strong navy or a strong army at any 
time during the last dozen or fifteen years? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will say this to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, that there would not be any Navy in this country to-day if 
it had been left to the Republican Party. [Laughter.] They 
gave us a lot of old flat-bottomed, inefficient tubs. They spent 
more money per capita on the ships of the Navy than any other 
party on earth would have spent, and gave us ammunition to 
shoot out of the guns on those ships that would not penetrate 
a cowhide at 2,000 yards, much less armor plate. They handed 
us a lemon that was rotten at both ends when they turned the 
Navy over to the Democratic administration in 1913. That is 
what you did. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Is it not a fact that William C. Whitney 
is known in history as the father of the American Navy? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, sure; that is ancient history. He was 
the daddy of the American Navy. If the gentleman will permit 
me, the truth of the business is that the Republicans never took 
the initiative in anything but going to sleep on the job, so far 
as this Government was concerned. All of the dynamic forces 
that have been put behind this Government since its foundation 
haye been put into it by the Democrats of this country. The 
Republicans never did anything but drink the swill that was in 
the trough that was left over from Democratic administrations. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman says that the Democrats never did 
anything for the Government. Why this man that you Repub- 
licans have been so quick to ridicule, the present Secretary of 
the Navy, Josephus Daniels, has done more for the American 
Navy in the four.years of his term than you did in 20 years. 
[Applause on the Democratic side]. 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. - 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of the routine business on next Tuesday I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 minutes. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that after the disposition of the routine 
business on Tuesday next he be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. Of course, if there are any conference reports, 
revenue bills, or appropriation bills the request does not go. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects. 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of the adop- 
tion of the conference report the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
AUSTIN] made some very broad and sweeping statements con- 
cerning the situation of the water-power legislation in Congress, 
and I want to take occasion to correct—if I may use that term 
one or two statements he made. It is important because there 
are many new Members who are not familiar with the contest 
that we have had in the past over this very important question. 

The gentleman states that there are honest differences of 
opinion between the Senate and the House, and that there are 
honest differences of opinion in the House among different Mem- 


bers on this question. That is undoubtedly correct. But never- 
theless the facts do stare us in the face that, although there be 
honest differences of opinion, there is one group of Members 
upon both sides of this Capitol who seem to be willing to forget 
their honest differences of opinion provided we give perpetual 
franchises to these great water-power interests and let them 
have all there is in the United States for all time to come. 
[Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Tennessee says that he will resist to the 
utmost any effort to deprive his State of Tennessee of the right 
to tax these water-power interests. So far as I know -there 
never has been one word uttered on this floor in any of these 
contests seeking to deprive the State of Tennessee from any 
right of taxation that it has over these questions. [Applause.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman submit to an interruption? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not an interruption, but I will yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Are there not two factions, one contending 
that the Government shall have this revenue and the other 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all, I know what the gentleman 
wishes to ask. The State of Tennessee has and always will 
have the fullest right of taxation. What the gentleman wants 
is that the State of Tennessee shall have in addition the right 
to secure revenue for the privilege granted, not by the State 
of Tennessee but by the United States Government. [Applause.] 
The gentleman might just as well say that if he owns a building 
in his home town that it is taxation when he gets rent for 
that building and that the State of Tennessee ought to have 
the right to appropriate the rent from this property. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I take that position because the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that this right belongs 
to the State and not to the Nation. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Supreme Court has decided that 
way, why do you come to Congress for any franchise or legisla- 
tion; if they have the right, why come to Congress at all? But 
when you do come to Congress and ask for a privilege, no court 
in the land has said that Congress has not the right to attach 
as a condition to that privilege remuneration for the privilege 
granted. e 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not now. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman asked me why we came to 
Congress, and I think I am entitled to state why we come. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Very briefly. 

Mr. HARDY. Is not the real controversy between those who 
believe that the property rights in the water power belong to 
the State and those who believe that the property rights belong 
to the Nation? Is not that the difference? 

Mr. LENROOT. Hardly that, I would say. I do not know 
of anyone in the Western States, where the doctrine of appro- 
priation prevails, who says that Congress has in the least de- 
gree—certainly we have not in any bill that we have passed— 
interfered with any right that a State has in the water. No 
one has ever made that contention. But we have jurisdiction 
over the navigable streams 

Mr. HARDY. For the purposes of navigation, and that is the 
contention of the State rights advocates, that they have the 
right to rent out the water power. 

Mr. LENROOT. We are not renting out the water power. 
I wish the gentleman could understand the difference between 
renting water power and adopting a condition to the privilege 
that we grant. If the State owns the water power, they may 
attach such conditions as they see fit, but it has nothing to do 
with the right of the Government to say we will permit you 
to obstruct a navigable stream upon such conditions as we 
lay down. 

Mr. HARDY, The gentleman was very particular to designate 
the State’s right and power to tax the property. There is 
property in the water power itself, and who owns that? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I should be delighted to yield 
ron to the gentleman, but I have promised to yield to two 
others. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not ask for any further time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. The 
conference report on the Niagara water-power bill having been 
received, the control of time by the gentleman from Virginia is 
exhausted. It is now a matter of unanimous consent, 

Mr. FLOOD. I promised to yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RANDALL] five minutes and to the gentleman from 
Alabama five minutes. i 
noe SPEAKER. How does the gentleman get control of the 

e 8 < 
Mr. FLOOD. By the unanimous consent of the House. 
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Nr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 


EXEMPTION OF WINE FROM PROHIBITION MEASURE. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, several Members of the House 
have during the last few days alluded to the wine interests of 
California and the supposed desire of that State that wine shall 
be favored by being excepted from the provisions of the proposed 
prohibition measure. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN], 
while shedding a few crocodile tears over prohibition the other 
day, referred to me as an “ eminent strategist,” intimating, I pre- 
sume, that I desire that California wine should be a yictor in 
the present contest. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of California has itself condemned its 
own wine industry by the ballot of the people. In November of 
last year a stringent State-wide prohibition amendment of the 
constitution was submitted to the people. The provisions of that 
amendment made wine an outlaw in exactly the same degree 
that it outlawed whisky and beer. 

Including the entire State vote as cast on this amendment, ex- 
cluding only the vote of the three largest cities, this amendment 
Was adopted by a substantial majority. 

Furthermore, Fresno County, which produces more grapes than 
any other county in the world, gave a majority of 2,500 for this 
amendment, destroying its own wine-grape industry. 

Likewise, the county of San Bernardino, which contains the 
largest wine-grape vineyards in the world, exceeding 4,000 acres 
in some cases, gave a majority of 5,000 for this bone-dry amend- 
ment. 

Both of these counties are under their own local vote entirely 
dry, except in the case of one oil-mining town in Fresno County 
and the city of Fresno. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 


PRICE OF ALUMINUM TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, apologists for monopolists 
are funny fellows. It is wonderful how incredulous they are 
when something against a monopolist is said, and how childlike 
and extremely credulous they are when something in defense of 
the monopolist is brought forward. 

We had Mr. Davis before our committee, and it was suggested 
to him that it had been said that his company, the Aluminum 
Co. of America, had been selling its product for as high as 60 
cents a pound. He repudiated that charge with indignation and 
asserted that it was not a fact. He then proceeded to tell what 
his company had charged, and with much circumlocution, aptly 
fitted, though of course not designed, to conceal rather than to 
disclose, showed that his concern during the last two years had 
charged from 27 cents to 35 cents a pound, and then he said in 
conclusion: , 

You will see, therefore, that the statement or impression that we are 
selli our product to the United Sta consumers at cents a 
pound is as erroneous as such a statement could possibly be. 

That was his positive statement. The examination proceeded, 
and after a considerable time Mr. Davis was about to be ex- 
cused, when he said: 


Then I asked Mr. Davis: 

What is the highest price you have ever charged? 

Mr. Davis replied: 

Do you mean the highest price we have ever charged under this 
system? 

And then he went back to circumlocution, but I interruped 
and asked: 

Under any system? 

He answered: X 


We have charged as high as 60 cents per pound, but in making those 
prices we have made them after we have sold our protect out, and 
when we were obtaining a large supply in the open market from scrap. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] seems to be 
under the impression that Mr. Davis went with a basket on his 
arm around over the country picking up broken spoons and old 
plates and one thing and another, trying to get the Government 
a little aluminum that it needed. But, Mr. Speaker, you will 
note that Mr. Davis testified that his company had large quan- 


tities of scrap. Now, I ask this question of Members of the 
House as reasonable men: Is it possible that scrap aluminum 
selis for more in the market, five times as much as it costs to 
produce the original ingots? We all know that it does not under 
ordinary circumstances, There may have been something about 
this transaction that I do not understand that brought the price 
up to 56 cents. I am amazed at the credulity of the gentleman, 
unless he has more facts before him than our committee had, 
that he should reach any such conclusion. 

Mr. Davis was not candid with the committee when he made 
that statement. Col. Kellar, from the Chief of Engineers’ office, 
a few days ago, left with our chairman contracts which had been 
made with our Government during the last year, by which this 
monopolist exacted 63 cents per pound for his product. 

ears COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Who made the contract with the 
Government? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I do not know. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What position upon this commis- 
sion does Mr, Davis occupy? 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. He is the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on aluminum of the advisory commission. 

There is one other thing that I desire to refer to. This com- 
pany has a contract to make 1,000,000 canteens for the Govern- 
ment at 91 cents each. Each of these canteens contains not 
over half a pound of aluminum, 

Mr. FLOOD. Seventy-four cents. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Davis himself said 74 cents, but an 
official of his company who was present corrected him and said 
91 cents. Of course, the cost of fabrication is something. You 
have to send the metal through rollers and stamp it out and 
weld the edges together. I have carried a canteen, and I know 
that it does not take very much labor to make one. They are not 
ornamental; they are useful. The Government is paying 91 
cents each for a million canteens, and the metal in them does 
not cost over 5 or 6 cents each. 


I know the spirit; I have been shocked to meet with it here 
in the House. It seems to be assumed that we are in duty bound 
to apologize for anything wrong that any of our constituents 
may be doing—if any of our own constituents are exploiting the 
people, if they are sweating the public, our mouths must be closed 
and we must not say a word against anyone else who is guilty of 
similar rascality; we have got to defend that. That is the idea 
put forward by certain gentlemen here very frequently. Last 
Congress when in the public interest I took up the matter of 
opposing a grant of Niagara, of voting away Niagara to mo- 
nopolies I was verbally castigated upon the floor of the House by 
a gentleman who was not on the committee having charge of the 
matter and did not live anywhere in that part of the country and 
supposedly had no particular interest in it. He called my atten- 
tion to the fact that I had in my own State the Alabama Power 
Co., and that since they had received grants of water power, 
valuable grants, without any compensation whatever to the 
Government, and they were engaged in oppressing the people, 
that therefore I must close my mouth to any such wrong com- 
mitted in another part of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask if this Niagara resolution has not passed the 
House? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the gentleman’s idea in talking 
about it? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I explain to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that we have important legislation pending before 
our committee. The resolution that has been passed is merely 
a temporary resolution. Permanent legislation must be enacted 
in the future, and the House now ought to know, and the coun- 
try ought to know, the facts in regard to this matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman desire a quorum here 
that he may proceed? s 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; I do not—— 

Mr. WALSH. I will not object. 5 

Mr. HUDDLESTON (continuing). The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and other gentlemen present are entirely sufficient 
for an audience, and I may communicate to the country through 
them. May I have two minutes additional? 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman can pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Now, to-day when I again call atten- 
tion to the abuses and exploitation being perpetrated on the 
Government by a monopoly, the same gentleman gets up and 
again castigates me with words and calls attention to the fact that 
a great corporation—the United States Steel Corporation—has a 
branch down in my district, and argues that therefore I should 
be silent as to other oppressive monopolies ; that I ought to break 
up the United States Steel Corporation before I take up any- 
body else. Now, I want to say to the gentleman I am not an 
apologist for the United States Steel Corporation. When I 
noticed the other day that the splendid head of the Shipping 
Board had declined to allow the steel interests of this country 
to hold up the Shipping Board for steel at $96 a ton, when 
the Navy was getting it at $56 a ton, when I know enough about 
the business to know it does not cost to produce over from $20 
to $30 a ton, I applauded him and rejoiced that we had an 
honest official. [Applause.] I am not willing to defend any 
such wrongs, and the gentleman must not expect me to have 
my mouth stopped by any such facts. [Applause.] I would 
like to say further to the gentleman that his estimate of me 
is much too low, and that he entirely misunderstands my 
spirit and my purpose here if he expects me to defend monopoly 
and- oppression merely. because. there are monopolist and op- 
pressors in my own State. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enro!ling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the conference report 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the House to the resolution (S. J. Res. 13) extending the time, 
within which the Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 

- War to issue temporary permits for additional diversions of 
water from the Niagara River,” shall remain in effect. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lutions of the following titles: 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to fix the status and rights of 
officers of the Public Health Service when serving with the Const 
Guard, the Army, or the Navy ; and 

S. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution extending the time within which 
the “ Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of. War to issue 
temporary permits for additional diversions of water from the 
Niagara River” shall remain in effect. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
to meet at 12 o'clock noon on Tuesday, July 3, 1917. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under eee 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of tie Treasury. transmitting copy of communication 
from the Secretary of the Navy, submitting a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation urgently requested for the construction 
of emergency hospital buildings (H. Doc. No. 225); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 117) for- 
bidding the acceptance of any present or title by any person 
engaged in the service of the United States during this war 
from any king; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
favoring the withdrawal of the Choctawhatchee Reservation 
and the land restored to homestead entry; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FARR; A bill (H. R. 5312) to reinstate George H. 
McConnon in the Navy as a surgeon; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 5313) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry H. Mann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 5314) granting an increase 
of pension to William White; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 5315) granting an increase 
of pension to George Stillman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 5316) granting an increase of 
pia to John Akerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Division 7, An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, in re home rule for Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of the Common Council of the city 
of Milwaukee, Wis., urging that the amendment to the food- 
control bill, prohibiting the use of grains in the manufacture of 
malt beverages, be eliminated; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK : Evidence to accompany House bill 5274, 


granting an increase of pension to James E. Upham; to the 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Indiana State 
Council of Defense, favoring the fixing of a minimum price for 
coal and control over its distribution; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the New York State Wholesale Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association, protesting against any prohibition measures; 


to the Committee on the Judiciary 


Also, petition of the National Cloak & Suit Co., favoring the 
creation of a large aircraft fleet; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of the Indiana State Council of 
Defense, Indianapolis, Ind., urging the fixing of a maximum 


Price for coal and control over its distribution; to the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Woman's Missionary Society 
of Wilson Avenue Methodist Church, of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
favor of national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Indiana State Council of De- 
fense, urging a maximum price for coal; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of Epworth. League of Centralia, 
III., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the Indiana State 
Council of Defense, for legislation empowering the President to 
fix the maximum price of coal and to provide for the exercise 
of all necessary control over its distribution; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation, favoring national prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants during the period of war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary.- 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of sundry citizens of Lockhart, 
Tex., urging that a corps of osteopathic physicians be sent to 
Europe for war purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Andover, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Newport 

(R. I.) Metal Trades’ Council, asking investigation of circum- 
stances in connection with Mooney, Billings, Weinberg, and 
Nolan cases and especially of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce in fight oh organized labor; to the Committee on 
Labor. 
Also, petition of Washington Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Providence, R. I., favoring prohibition of use of grain 
in manufacture of either spirituous or malt liquors as a war 
measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Local 1010, United Textile Workers of Amer- 


ica, of Providence, R. I., favoring passage of Lever food-adminis- 


tration bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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Also, petition of Local 359, Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ 
International Union, Providence, R. I., favoring passage of 
Lever food-administration bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


Also, petition of Local 1125, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, of Central Falls, R. I., favoring passage 
of Lever food bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. A 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Indiana State 
Council of Defense, urging a maximum price for coal; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. j 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
opposing the prohibition amendment to the food-control bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Publishers’ Association of New York City, 
protesting against the levying of a special discriminatng war 
tax upon the newspaper business; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of the Adams Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, Adams, N. Y., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Carthage, N. Y., urging prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, Long Branch, N. J., against prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National Association of Fisheries Commis- 
sioners, favoring the purification of waters; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Metuchen, N. J., favoring prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New Jersey Committee on Public Safety, 
favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Zion Society, of Newark, N. J., favoring the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Perth Amboy Liquor Dealers’ Association, 
Harry Meyers, Frank Meyers, Sam Mahler, James Miller, and 
Max Miller, all of Perth Amboy; Morris Rosner, Anton Schiller, 
and Max Stein, all of Keansburg, in the State of New Jersey, 
against prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Willsboro, N. Y., for 
full national prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating beverages for the period of the war, 
in conservation of the man power, military and industrial effi- 
ciency, and the food supply of the Nation, and urging that all 
liquors now, in bonded warehouses and elsewhere shall be com- 
mandeered by the Government and redistilled for undrinkable 
alcohol, to be purchased by the Government for war purposes, 
and opposing an increase in the tax on intoxicating liquors as a 
means of raising revenue to prosecute the war; to the Committee 
en the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Morristown, N. Y., for full national 
prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and transportation of in- 
toxicating beverages for the period of the war, in conservation 
of the man power, military, and industrial efficiency, and the food 
supply of the Nation, and urging that all liquors now in bonded 
Warehouses and elsewhere shall be commandeered by the Gov- 
ernment and redistilled for undrinkable alcohol, to be purchased 
by the Government for war purposes, and opposing an increase 
in the tax on intoxicating liquors as a means of raising a reve- 
nue to prosecute the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of sundry residents of the thirty- 
third district of New York for national prohibition during the 
period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: Petition of Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society of the State of Mississippi, favoring prohibition 
of the liquor business as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 5 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of the Kinnikinnle Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, of Colorado 
Springs, favoring the creation of effective zones around all 
military camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the tenth district, Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Colorado, urging prohibition as a war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary, i 

Also, petition of the Longmont Local, No. 170, of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of Colorado, urging that all 
men trained and actively employed in the actual production of 
live stock and other food products be left on the farms and 
ranches and be given like honors with those called to the 
Army and Navy, at least until they are actually required for 
military duty ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, : 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, July 2, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, June 28, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE PROPAGANDA, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, organized a great many years 
ago, is authorized to speak officially for the woman suffragists 
of the United States. That organization publishes a paper 
known as the Woman Citizen, and in its issue of the 30th of 
June appears an article entitled “The picket and the public.” 
It refers to some recent events which have transpired in the 
city of Washington through the activities of a small organiza- 
tion calling themselves the Woman's Party and evidently 
much more anxious for notoriety than it is for the cause of 
woman suffrage. I ask unanimous consent that this editorial, 
which is short, be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE PICKET AND THE PUBLIC, 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association, comprising 
the great body of organized suffragists the country over, deplores as 
absurd, Ill-timed, and susceptible of grave and demoralizing suspicion 
the tactics of the isolat handful of suffragists at the National 
Capital who think to advance the cause of suffrage by demonstrations 
like the recent banner episodes at the White House. 

Is that plain? 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association likewise de- 
poces as unfair and wasteful the reiterated demands upon it from 
its 
be left 
more repudia- 
those who are ts, could 
footless insistence. Concerned as 
t constructive, forward-looking, 5558 pro- 
am for furthering the suffrage cause, the National American Woman 

uffrage Association deplores having its time, energies, and attention 
constantly deflected to offset the effects of publicity tactics with which 
it is not, and never has been, in ey and which it has em- 
phatically condemned and never condoned. 

Is that plain? 

And now— , 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association wants to point 
out that it is not blind, if the clamorers are, to the fact that every 
time it concedes to the clamor it is but playing the publicity game into 
the hands of the small group of suffragists to whose campaign publicity 
is fundamental. 

For where agitation is the watchword publicity is the achievement. 

Can it not be understood once and for all, by suffragists, by press, 
and by general public, that the White House tactics of the picketers 
are but a detail of a publicity nor ag which suffragists and press and 
general public inp aie ensis Be ao 7 attention which they center 
upon it? (The lady from Missouri who tore down the pickets’ banner 
aaus up the pickets’ publicity as no picket and no banner could have 

one. 

Not all such publicity aids are hostile in their animus. There is no 
question that men are encouraging the s group. that is committed 
to picket tactics. As grown-ups encourage a forward child whose antics 
are plaguing other grown-ups so do men of otherwise discriminative 
intelligence encourage the banner bearers, : 

And despite an increasingly fine balance of judgment on the-part 
of editors and reporters, there is no question that the attitude of a 

art of the press is an encouragement. From the vi int of news a 
efy to the President of the United States, even flaunted on a pretty 
little purple and gold banner, is highly available “front-page stuff,“ 
and there is the gayest and friendliest of understandings between mauy 

newsmen and the banner bearers. 

While we are placing the blame, therefore, let us divide it fairly and 
square’ ne at all to the ge cause, none to the organized 

ists who resent having that cause drawn into suth fracases—and 
one part to the pickets who incite these ructions, one part to the press 
that spreads the story in the wa 
sensation of it, and one part to 
own shocks. 

It is a fact that there remains in America one man who has known 
exactly the — 25 attitude to take and maintain toward the pickets, A 
whimsical smile, 3 Bong gi at the roots by n sense of the ridicu- 
lous, a Pogo bow—and for the rest a complete oring of their exist- 
ence. e happens to be the man around whom the little whirlwind’ 
whirls, the President of the United States. 

The National American Woman Suffra Association respectfully 
urges the rest of the country to take example from him in its emotional 
reaction to the picket question. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is being flooded with 
postal cards in the nature of petitions which are identically the 
same, only they are signed by different people. One will be 
inserted in the Recorp and the other thousand will be referred 
to the committee. 

The petitions were ordered to lie on the table, and one of them 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis „ June 30, 1917, 

Hon. THOMAS MARSHALL, Vice President. 


Honorep Sm: In bebalf of 30 members of the Christian Endeavor, 
Society of North Milwaukee, I respectfully ask you to inform the 


most calculated to make a prolonged 
e public that thrills humanly over its 


* 
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United States Senate that we unanimously request them to support the 
prohibition clause of the food bill. without favor shown to beer, wine, 
or whisky. We ask the Senate to again show its real 3 

OHN W. PARR, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
telegram, which will be incorporated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 27, 1917. 
UNITED States SENATE CHAMBER, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Organized labor here is not in favor of prohibition of beer, light 
wines in food bill. Your support would be appreciated, \ 
STEAM ENGINEERS’ Union No, 11, 
Joux McDoxaLp, Secretary, 
118 East Newell Street. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
telegram, which will be incorporated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINERAL Point, MO., July 1, . 


Senate CHAMBER AND HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Weshington, D. C.: 


gation solicit your active su 
an of alcoho 


The Methodist church here and con: 

a sor sevecsae DOLORS sux the pasion of present war 
3 Ee * J. T. SELT, Pastor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from the congregation of Asbury Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Buffalo, N. Y., and from sundry citizens of Califor- 
nia, praying for national prohibition, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, praying for the exemption from 
taxation of bequests made to religious and charitable organiza- 
tions, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of E. J. Marsh and M. M. 
Marsh, of Concord; of Clarence E. Adams, Joseph H. Wells, 
David M. Boynton, M. B. Woodbury, and Frank Stone, of Lake- 
port; and of Franklin P. Rowell, of Newport, all in the State of 
New Hampshire, praying for national prohibition, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
Milford and New Haven, in the State of Connécticut, remon- 
strating against national prohibition, which were ordered to 
on the table. $ 

He also presented a memorial of Cigar Makers’ Local Union 
No. 39, of New Haven, Conn., remonstrating against the proposed 
increase in the tax on cigars, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the First Congregational Church 
of Branford, of the Methodist Church of West Haven, of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Greenwich, of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester, and of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
West Hartford, Danbury, Middletown, and Cornwall, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for national prohibition, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of the Civilians’ Auxiliary of 
Excelsior; of sundry citizens of St. Cloud, Minneapolis, Sauk 
Center, Two Harbors, Worthington, St. Paul, Hastings, Brewster, 
Aitken, Mankato, Marshall, Glenwood, Duluth, and Douglas 
County; and of the State Conference of the Swedish Baptist 
Church held at Alexandria, all in the State of Minnesota, pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have received a large number of letters 
in the nature of petitions from manufacturers, merchants, and 
professional men of my State, asking for the adoption of national 
prohibition and giving their rensons therefor. I ask that the 
letters be received and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letters will lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have also received a number of letters 
from ministers in my State requesting the adoption of national 
prohibition for moral reasons and for the conservation of food, 
which I ask to have received and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letters will lie on the table. - 

Mr. POMERENHE presented petitions of the Hathaway Bible 
Class of the First Methedist Episcopal Church of Warren; of the 
Coalbrook Sunday School, of Neffs; of the Wittenberg Bible 
Class, of Bellefontaine; of the Congregational Church of Dover 
Center; of the First Presbytery of Ohio of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church; of the United Presbyterian Church of Jamestown; 
of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of Gettysburg; of the 
Madison County Sunday School Association, of London; of 
the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Flush- 
ing; of the East Zion Sabbath School, of Greenville; of the 
Union Sunday Schools of Darke County; of the Union Christian 
Endeavor Society of Decatur; of the Waterhouse Sunday 
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School, of Ansonia; of the Champion Township Bible School 
Association, of Trumbull County; of the Grand River Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches; of the Ministerial Association 
of Xenia; of the Men’s Bible Class of the Presbyterian Church 
of Frankfort ; of the United Brethren Sunday School of Heistand 
Chapel; of the West Grove Christian Sunday School, of Ar- 
canum; of the Teegarden Sunday School Class, of Ansonia; of 
the Union Township Sunday School Convention, of Hebron; of 
the Ministerial Association of Bellaire; of the First Methodist 
Sunday School of Canton; of the Presbyterian Church of Co- 
shocton; of the, Presbytery of Philadelphia; of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Versailles; of the Woodington Sunday 
School, of Darke County; of the Presbytery of Maumee of Pres- 
byterian Churches; of the First United Presbyterian Church of 
New Concord; of 26 churches of the Puritan Association of Con- 
gregational Churches of Ohio; of the First Presbyterian Sunday 
School of Sebring; of the Men's Class of Trinity Methodist 

Church, of Sandusky; of the Men's Bible Class of 
Indianola Methodist Episcopal Church, of Columbus; of the 
Ministerial Association of Alliance; of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Alliance; of the East Market Reformed Church, 
of Akron; of the Woman's Home Missionary Society of the 
Walnut Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Chillicothe; 
of the Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; of the South High Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, ef Columbus; of the Presbytery of Steubenville 
of Presbyterian Churches; of the First Presbyterian Sabbath 
School of Greenville; of the First Brethren Church of Dayton; 
of the Defiance College Church» of Defiance; of the Calvary 
Lutheran Church, of Springfield ; of the Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday School, of Youngstown; of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of St. Clairville; of the Trinity Methodist Church, of 
Youngstown ; the Northeast Ohio Conference of Methodist 
Episcopal es of Canton District; of the Presbyterian 
Church of Clarkson; of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Bridgeport; of the Board of Social Service Province of the 
Midwest of the Episcopal Church for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan; of the United Presbyterian Church, 


.| the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian Church, the 


Dickerson Methodist Episcopal Church, the Crabapple Presby- 
terian Church, and Rankin Methodist Episcopal Church, of. 
New Athens; of the Men’s Bible Class of the Church of Christ, 
of Utica; of the Pleasant Valley Sabbath School, of Union 
City; of the Presbyterian Ministerial Association of Wheeling; 
of the Vnughn Class. of the Calvary Baptist Sunday School, of 
Washington, D. C.; of the Ministerial Association of Ashland; 
of the Presbyterian Sunday School of Holgate; of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Nelsonville; of the Men's Bible Class of 
Indianola; of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Columbus; of 
the Church of Christ, of Hebron; of the Congregation of the 
First Congregational Church of Painesville; of the West Con- 
gregational Church, of Akron; of the Universalist Sunday School 
of New Madison; of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of 
Rossburg; of the Coletown Christian Sunday School, of Green- 
ville; of the Sunday School of the Church of the Brethren of 
Pitsburg; of the Protestant churches of Mechanicsburg; of 


the Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of Gordon; of the 


First Congregational Church of Fairport Harbor; of the First 
United Presbyterian Church of East Liverpool; of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Dresden; of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Ansonia; of the Collingwood Avenue Presbyterian 
Sabbath School, of Toledo; of the Grace Reformed Church, of 
Akron; of the Presbyterian Church of Hopedale; of the Lake 
Township Sunday School Association, of Wood County; of the 
United Brethren Sunday School of Rossburg; of the St. Paul 
Reformed Sunday School, of Greenville; of the Federation of 
Churches of Toledo; of the Protestant churches of Wellington ; 
of the Church of the Brethren of Southern Ohio; of the Busy 
Men’s Bible Class of the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Piqua; of the First Presbyterian Church of Ashtabula; of 
the Church of Christ of Greenville; of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Defiance; of the First Lutheran Church and the 
St. Johns Lutheran Church, of Leipsic; of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Leipsic; of the First United Brethren Church 
of Greenville; of the First Presbyterian Sunday School and 
congregation of Napoleon; of the First Methodist Church of 
Fremont; of the First Presbyterian Church of Fremont; of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Madisonville; of the Champion 
Sunday School Association, of Warren; of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Greenville; of the Trinity Methodist Church, of 

; of the Rosewood Presbyterian Church, of Toledo; 
of the Democratic Dry Federation of Ohio; of the Shelby 
County Dry Organization; of the Intercollegiate Prohibition 
League, of Cedarville College; of the Wyoming Woman's Club; 
of the Consumers’ League of Cincinnati; of the Central Woman's 
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Christian Temperance -Union, of Cincinnati; of the Sovinto 
Temperance Society, of Ashtabula; of the Ohio Christian En 
deavor Union; of the League of Christian Women of Cincinnati; 
of sundry citizens of Columbiana County; of the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Washington, D. C.; of the Young People’s Civil 
League of Chicago, III.; of the Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation of Antioch College, of Yellow Springs; of sundry citi- 
zens of West Salem; of sundry citizens of Sabina; of sundry 
citizens of Tuscarawas County; of the Delaware County War 
Conservancy Committee of Fifteen ; of the Commercial Exchange 
of Uhrichsville; of the Women’s Clubs of Cook County, III.; of 
Local Union of Carpenters of Cambridge; of Gen. Putnam Coun- 
cil, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Dennison; 
of the Knights of Pythias of Uhrichsville; of the faculty of 
Heidelberg University, of Tiffin; of the faculty of Case School 
of Applied Science, of Cleveland; of the faculty of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, of Berea; of the students of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, of Berea; of the faculty of Kenyon College, 
of Gambier; of the faculty of the College of Wooster, of 
Wooster; of the faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of Miami 
University, of Oxford; of the Chamber of Commerce of East 
Liverpool; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Wooster; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of San- 
dusky County; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Alliance; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Ak- 
ron; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Madison- 
ville; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Madison 
County; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Guern- 
sey County; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Norwalk; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Ros- 
coe; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Cook; 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union o oodsfield ; of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Lore’City; of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Oxford; of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Leonardburg; of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Toledo; of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of South Solon; of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Coshocton County; 
and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Fremont, 
all in the State of Ohio, praying for national prohibition as a 
measure for food conservation, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PAGE presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from sundry citizens of Newbury, Vt., praying for the passage 
of the so-called food-control bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens of the 
eighth district of the Michigan Christian Endeavor Society, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 7 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the economic staff of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal., praying 
that taxation in preference to loans be imposed for financing 
the war, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


COLUMBIA RIVER IMPROVEMENT (S. DOC. NO. 57). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a Senate document the report of the War Department on the 
Columbia River. It is important, because the committee are 
considering the river and harbor bill and we haye to refer to it 
as a document, It will save a great deal of time and trouble 
if we may have it printed as a Senate document. It is very 
short. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear what the report contains.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, on the survey of the Columbia River, a 
report made to the Senate Committee on Commerce. I ask to 
have it printed as a document, because we have to refer to it 
as a document in the consideration of the bill. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator wants to have a thousand copies 
printed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has a right to have a thousand 
copies printed for the use of the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee can print it, but it does 
not become a document and take a number when printed by the 
committee. It has to be referred to in the act, and therefore 
it ought to be made a House document or a Senate document. 
If printed by the committee, that would be an ample supply, 
but it would not be official as a document. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I thought if printed for the use of the 
committee a thousand copies would be sufficient. 


Mr. FLETCHER. It is not only for the use of the com- 
mittee, but it is for reference in the act itself, so that the docu- 
ment can become official and be referred to in the act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request of 
— Senator from Florida? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2545) to amend an act entitled “An act relating to 
the liability of common carriers by railroad to their employees 
in certain cases,” approved April 22, 1908; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2546) amending an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, and for other purposes,” by reducing mileage from 20 
cents to 5 cents per mile; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 2547) authorizing the payment of damages to per- 
sons for injuries inflicted by Mexican federal or insurgent 
troops within the United States during the insurrection in 
Mexico in 1911, and making appropriation therefor, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege, and by way of preface to the statement I de- 
sire to make I ask that the Secretary read a news item in the 
Washington Post of Monday, July 2. I have indicated the mat- 
ter I desire to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The threat contained in the statement issued yesterday by the Anti- 
Saloon League of America that it would renew the fight for“ bone-dry ” 
8 at the first favorable opportunity, regardless of the Presi- 

ent's appeal to their patriotism, may react upon that organization and 
8 essen tho influence it has wielded for years at both ends of the 
here was talk bynes? of haying the Senate special lobby com- 
mittee, which is still in existence, enter into a thorough investigation 
of this lobby, for the purpose of disclosing its campaign methods and the 
sources of its revenue, which, it is said, must be of unusual proportions, 
to carry on the elaborate campaigns and propaganda with which the 
league is constantly busy. 


ELUDE LOBBYISTS FOR ONCE. 


The committee representing this league has always had naay access to 
committee rooms, eyen when members were conferring on legislation. 
The subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture, which was prepar- 
ing the prohibition amendment to the food bill, ordinarily would have 
met in the committee room yesterday. Instead, however, Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN invited the subcommittee to .his residence, Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN'S telephone is not “ listed,” and for the first time in his- 
tory the Anti-Saloon League was not able to summon members of a com- 
aaeeea to the telephone or call them outside the committee room for a 
“ conference.” F 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the article in question 
does an injustice to the committee, to me, and to the Anti-Saloon 
League. There was no sort of foundation for it. As a matter of 
fact; what occurred was as follows: Mr. Hoover, accompanied 
by Judge Lindsley, who advises with him on the legal aspects 
of the food bill, came to see me Saturday morning just before 
the convening of the Senate to discuss a few proposed amend- 
ments to the bill. It was so near the hour of convening the 
Senate that I requested them to come up to the office Sunday 
morning, and promised them I would endeavor to have the mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Committee present so that the proposed 
amendments might be discussed by them. 

I submitted the matter of Mr. Hoover's request to the mem- 
bers of the committee, and they subscribed to the following 
agreement : 

We, members of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, will 
meet informally with Mr. Hoover Sunday morning at 10 o'clock in the 
Military Affairs Committee room of the Senate to discuss with him cer- 
tain features of the food-regulation bill. 

GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, A. J. GRONNA. 

WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, JAMES H. BRADY. 

T. P. GORE, WILLIAM S. KENYON. 
MORRIS SHEPPARD. G. W. NORRIS. 

Hoks SMITH. JOHN B. KENDRICK, 
E. D, SMITH. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL. 
Ep. S. JOHNSON. F. E. WARREN. 


I believe the agreement was signed by every member of the 
committee to whom it was presented. 
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In pursuance of the request of the committee, a meeting was 
held in the Military Affairs Committee room at 10 o’clock. Mr. 
Hoover was present, and Judge Lindsley as well, and the pro- 
posed amendments were discussed. 

There was no reason for holding the meeting in the Military 
Affairs Committee room except that it was the coolest place 
around the Capitol. There was no meeting at my residence, 
and no attempt was made to have the committee or any sub- 
committee meet anywhere except at the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee room. The newspaper reporters knew my telephone num- 
ber; the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture knew when 
the meeting was to be held and was there himself. = 

I make this statement because there was no effort on the 
part of the Anti-Saloon League or anybody representing them 
to appear before the committee, and nobody was asked or re- 
quested te be present except Mr. Hoover and Judge Lindsley ; 
nor was any effort made at any time by any representative of 
the Anti-Saloon League to meet with the committee. 

Mr. President, as indicating the attitude both of the Presi- 


dent and the Anti-Saloon League, so far as I know anything: 


about it, I am going to ask to have read into the Recorp a 
letter from the President of the United States to Dr. James 
Cannon, jr., chairman of the legislative committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, and also the reply of Dr. Cannon; 
Mr. Baker, general superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League; 
Rev. Edwin C. Dinwiddie, legislative superintendent; Mr. Ar- 
thur Barton; and Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler in response to the 
letter of the President. 

I will say, Mr. President, that I do not remember ever having 
met any of these gentlemen except Mr. Dinwiddie, and he has 
always treated me with the greatest courtesy and consideration, 
and has never attempted to intrude his presence upon me either 
as a member of the Agricultural Committee or in any other 
way. I think the article in question does all these hed 
gentlemen very great injustice. I ask that the letters to which 
I have referred may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


My Dear Dr, CANNON : 

I am very glad to respond to the request of Senator Manrix, the 
Democratic floor leader in the Senate, that I give your legislative com- 
mittee an expression of my opinion with regard to the wisest and most 
patriotic policy to be pu toward the food-administration legisla- 
tion now pending in the Congress. I py 8 the immediate 
the bill as of vital consequence to the 
Time is of the essence; and yet it has become evident that heated and 
protracted debate will delay the pee of the bill indefinitely if the 
provisions affecting the manufacture of beer and wines are retained 
and insisted upon. In these circumstances I have not hesitated to say 
to Members of the Senate who have been kind enough to consult me 
that it would undoubtedly be in the public interest in this very critical 
matter if the friends of those p: ons should consent to thelr elimi- 
nation from present measure, Feeling that your committee ts 
actuated by the same pratriotic motives which inspire me, I am confi- 
dent that these considerations wiil seem to you, as they seem to me, to 
be imperative. 

With much respect, sincerely, yours, 


Woovrow WILSON. 
Rev. JAMES Caxxox, Jr., D. D., 
Chairman Legislative Committee Anti-Saloon League of America, 


June 30, 1917. 


Juxe 29, 1917. 


To the PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

We have earnestly considered the statement in your letter of yester- 
day to the legislative committee of the Anti-Saloon League of Amena 
that in the face of the present food crisis you are greatly concerned les 
the early passage of the food administration legislation now pending in 
Congress be jeopardized by a heated and protracted debate 4 2 certain 
8 = the bill relating to the manufacture of foodstuffs into intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

We are aware of the threats made by the friends of beer and wine in 
the Senate of an indefinite and protracted filibuster against those pro- 
visions of the bill. We beg to assure you that as patriotic Americans, 
determined to uphold you as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy in the present war, we will not for our constituence offer any ob- 
straction to the prompt passage of the food-control bill. 

Of course we can not presume to indicate to Members of es 
what action they should take in view of this uest from the dent 
of the United States. They will doubtless act accordance with their 
aan epee te that ; t applies only to the pending 

e are g to no at your request app only to 
food-administration legislation. It will be. our — to urge the 
passage of legislation probibiting the waste of foodstuffs in the manu- 
facture of beer and wines, at the earliest — date, either in the 
form of a separate bill or in connection with other war legislation. 

We assure you of our purpose as patriotic American citizens to co- 
operate in every possible way in the winning of the great war in which 
our Nation is engaged. 

Sincerely and respectfully, yours, 
P. A. BAKER, Ss 
General Superintendent, 
EbwWwix C. DINWIDDIE, 
Legislativo Superintendent. 
James CANNON, Jr, 
ARTHUR BARTON, 
Warne B. WHEELER, 
Legislative Committee, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in pursifance of. the 
call of the members of the committee for the meeting yesterday, 
the committee met and discussed some of the proposed amend- 
ments, and adjourned to meet again this morning at 10 o'clock. 
The amendments which were suggested by the committee will 
be reported to the Senate in due course. The committee. not 
by unanimous consent, but by a majority of the members 
present, have agreed upon a substitute for the liquor provision 
in the bill. I desire at this time to have it read into the Recorp 
so that Senators may know what has been done with respect to it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
if he knows whether or not the President made the request of 
the patriotic Senators who opposed this prohibition feature of 
the bill to withdraw their opposition in order that the bill 


might pass, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the foregoing letter 
contains all I know about the President's views. I have not 
had any communication with or from him on the subject, and 
the letter which has just been read covers all I know about his 
views. I ask that the proposed amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: = 

Sec. 12. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion to use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the manufacture of 
distilled spirits for beverage . (b) Whenever the President 
shall find that limitati ation, or prohibition of the use of foods, 
food materials, or feeds the production of vinous, malt, or fermented 
liquors, or that reduction of the alcoholie content of any such liquers 
is essential, in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of 
food or feed, he is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe and give 
public notice of the extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or 
reduction so necessitated. ver such notice shall 


years, or 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President. I wish to ask permission 
out of order, and I think it is pertinent at this time, to have a 
telegram read, addressed to me from the Anti-Saloon League 
of Mississippi, and my reply thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read- as follows: 


Senator J. K. VARDAMAN ‘ 
Washington, D. 0.: 
We are depending on you to do your best for a bone-dry war measure. 
Do not exempt beer and wine. 


JACKSON, Miss., July 1, 1917. 


MISSISSIPPI ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, 
2 Per T. J. BAILEY, Superintendent. 


— 


Wasnixdrox, D. C., July 1, 1917. 
Rev. T. J. BAILEY, 
Superintendent Anti-Saloon League, Jackson, Miss.: 


It is now lying on neath about 40 fathoms of beer and 
wine, with one whole side knocked out I am afraid some of the officers 
of the crew dese before it went down. Will do my best to save the 
wreck. But it is my deliberate judgment that no power on earth except 
the people can raise it. 
JAMES K. VARDAMAN. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. » Mr. President, the unfinished business 
before the Senate has been pretty generally discussed. I do 
not know of any Senator who desires to make a set speech on 
the bill, and in the hope that we may be able to reach an early 
vote on it, and in line with the suggestion which was made last 
Friday, I now submit the following unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. Before suggesting the absence of a quorum in order to 
have it submitted I thought if there was opposition to it such 
opposition might be indicated by some Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement will be read. Fs 

The Secretary read as follows: 
unanimous consent that at not later than 5 o'clock 


p 
may be ding, any amendment that may be offered, and upon 
bill H. . 4 


... ͤ . ... ³ e . ͤ OR 
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defense, etc., through the regular 6 to its final 
uly 3, 


disposition ; and that during said day, Tuesday, 17, no Sena- 
tor shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the 
bill, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment 
offered thereto. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object to any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment on the bill at the present time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask if the Senator will suggest 
a time that will suit? 

Mr. PENROSE. A little later, perhaps, after the Fourth of 
July we may be able to come to an agreement, but there are a 
number of very important amendments pending to the bill, and 
I personally am not willing to agree to a time to vote on the 
measure until they can be discussed a little. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask 

Mr. PENROSE. It is not a question of the bill alone; it is 
a question of the number of amendments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Would the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania be willing to consent to fixing a later date, say, the 5th or 
6th of July? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not willing this morning to agree to 
fixing any date for a vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator, would he be 
willing to limit debate? 

Mr. PENROSE. I would not, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, it is quite essential 
that this bill be disposed of as soon as possible, for we all realize 
its importance. I do hope that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will shortly agree to a time when we can dispose of the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, I will, perhaps. Mr. President, of 
course, it is needless for me to say that I have no desire to de- 
lay the bill, but it is a very important measure. The bill itself 
is harmless com with some of the amendments which are 
pending and which will have to be discussed. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will bring up his request to-morrow or after 
the 4th of July. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think the Senate 
ought to continue the consideration of this bill through the 4th 
of July. 

Mr. PENROSE. All right; that suits me. Of course there 
will not be a vote on the 4th of July, for there will hardly be 
a quorum here on that day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, there may be. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is very important that this bill be acted 
upon as soon as possible and I ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if it would not be possible to call up amendments that 
would cause debate and have them first disposed of? There are 
only a few such amendments. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I can not hear what the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is saying, because there is so much confusion 
around me. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator in charge of the bill, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], if it would not be 
possible to arrange for the consideration of the contested amend- 
ments? There are only a few such amendments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The order of business now is the read- 
ing of the bill for committee amendments. I should like to 
have that proceeded with, or we might pass over contested 
amendments and dispose of those about which there is no 
contest. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand the objection is not so much to 
committee amendments as to some amendments which are pend- 
ing, which have been offered by individual Senators. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the reading of the bill will be 
resumed for committee amendments. Let us dispose of those in 
regular order. If there are any about which there is likely to 
be a great deal of discussion, they may be temporarily passed 
over; and we could, I think, adopt a great many amendments 
which have been reported to the bill. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I understand that the order 
under which we are proceeding is to the effect that committee 
amendments shall first be considered. I have an amendment 
which I shall desire to offer later; and, if the Senator in charge 
of the bill does not object, I should like to present it now, in 
order that it may appear in the Recorp, be printed, and laid on 
the desks of Senators for their consideration before it can be 
reached. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That may be done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, Mr. President, I request that 
we proceed with the reading of the bill for committee amend- 
ments. 


Mr. STONE. I ask that the amendment which I have sub- 
mitted be read before we proceed as suggested by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. . 

The SecreTARY. It is proposed to insert at the proper place in 
the bill a new section, as follows: 


Sec. —. The sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to aid in the support 
and proper maintenance of educational sanitariums or other like insti- 
tutions organized for the care and industrial education of soldiers and 
sailors of the United States who have been crippled or disabled as a 
result of injuries received in the line of duty. he President is then 
authorized and empowered to distribute said funds, hereby appropriated, 
to such sanitariums or other like institutions in such amounts and in 
such manner as in his judgment will best promote the purposes for which 
this appropriation is made. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOX. I send to the desk and ask to have printed a 
proposed amendment to the pending bill. 

-The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to give notice of an amendment which 
I intend to offer, and I ask that it be printed without reading 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

Mr. CALDER. I desire to give notice of my intention to 
offer an amendment to section 3 of the bill, which I desire to 
have printed and laid on the table, to be offered when the 
proper time arrives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be taken. < 

The question is on the amendment of the committee as 
amended. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I understood the other 
day, when we were considering the first section of the bill, that 
amendments to the committee amendments were in order, and I 
was about to offer an amendment when an executive session 
was moved and taken. I desire to offer the amendment now, 
and I ask the attention of the Senator who is in charge of the 
bill. The point at which I offer the amendment will be found 
at the bottom of page 1, in the last line, line 9, where “ petroleum 
and its products“ are proposed to be brought under the purview 
of this legislation. It is well known that petroleum is used in 
the manufacture of a great many articles which have no rela- 
tion whatsoever to the purposes of this bill. For instance, 
“petroleum and its products” include medicines, candles, cos- 
metics, and various other preparations. I therefore move to 
amend the bill, on page 1, line 9, by inserting after the word 
“its,” at the bottom of the page, the word “fuel,” so that it 
will read“ including petroleum and its fuel products.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, is this a committee amendment 
which has jyst been offered? There is so much confusion in the 
Chamber that I could not hear what was proposed to be done. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is not a committee amendment. I 
am seeking to amend a committee amendment, because the com- 
mittee amendment, in my humble judgment, reaches an 
absurdity. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator from New York state 
the page and line where he proposes the amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I propose an amendment on page 1, in 
the last line on that page, line 9. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the proposed amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from New York state his 
proposed amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to amend, on line 9, page 1, 
after thé word “its,” by inserting the word “fuel,” so that it 
will read “including petroleum and its fuel products,” on the 
assumption that it is not the intention of Congress to take con- 
trol over the manufacture and distribution of cosmetics, medi- 
cines, candles, and a host of other by-products. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, would not that exclude from the 
control of the bill oils that are ordinarily used in mechanical 
processes and for mechanical purposes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator mean lubricating 
oils? £ 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it would; and I am averse to 
having them included. I think the matter of lubricating oils 
is one which does not need regulation by the Congress of the 
United States. I understood that the word.“ petroleum” was 
put in there in order to reach fuel oils and gasoline, and I want 
it limited to that purpose. 
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Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, of course the great question 
is whether any of these things ought to be put in; but if any 
of them should be put in, I can not see why the axle grease used 
by the farmer on his wagon and machinery, the ordinary lubri- 
cating oils, and other similar products of petroleum, ought to 
be excluded merely because there are included some other prod- 
ucts like cosmetics, that the Senator referred to. I think he 
used that word. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me suggest to the Senator from 
Missouri, how would it do to insert the word “ fuel,” as sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York, and to add the words 
“power-producing and lubricating”? That would cover the 
items that the Senator desires to have limited to certain kinds 
of oil that are being used, as the Senator from Missouri sug- 
gests. 

Mr. REED. I think the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Oregon would cure the defect I have mentioned. Of 
course, I understand perfectly well that any representative of 
the great State of New York could not well tolerate the passage 
of a bill that would limit the price of anything entering into cos- 
metics, but I hope the Senator will allow us to have a limitation 
upon oils used in machinery. Seriously speaking, I understand 
the purpose of the Senator, and it is probably a very wise one, 
unless we go to the extent of saying that the price of one thing 
being controlled, we must control the price of everything, or 
substantially everything. However, with the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Oregon, who is in charge of the bill, 
to the amendment, I would have no objection, if that is agree- 
able to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think that the cata- 
logue of articles here is too extensive, and it was my purpose to 
limit to some reasonable boundaries the jurisdiction the Gov- 
ernment is to have over these articles. Certainly the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Oregon is preferable to the 
committee amendment as it is now written, and I shall not raise 
any further objection. I do think, however, it is stretching 
things too far to regulate the production and distribution of 
axle grease. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question, I am not familiar with the various prod- 
ucts that are made from petroleum; and, inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor has, no doubt, examined into the question pretty thoroughly 
and knows what the limitation would be, I should like to ask 
him what products would be excluded by the insertion of the 
word “fuel”? In other words, what products of petroleum are 
there other than fuel products? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I understand that petro- 
leum or its by-products go into the manufacture of medicine. I 
am quite sure also that they go into the manufacture of candles. 
I know that some preparations of petroleum are used for binding 
material on highways. There are various other products; I 
ean not catalogue them all, but it certainly can not be the inten- 
tion of Congress to go into such minute details as these. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thought the Senator had in mind some 
particular product that he thought ought not to be included, 
and that he would enumerate them so that we could better pass 
upon the question according to our judgment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have endeavored already to enumer- 
ate those which came to my attention and my memory. My 
idea was that the Congress really intended to control the dis- 
tribution of fuel, such as gasoline and fuel oils. If it wants to 
add lubricating oils, very well; I think it is going too far; but 
I accept the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have no doubt at all that 
lubricating oil ought to be included. That commodity is used 
to a very large extent by our farmers in connection with the 
operation of their agricultural machinery, binders, reapers, and 
all that; and there is as much reason for controlling lubri- 
eating oils as there is for controlling fuel oils. I am very glad 
that the Senator from New York has accepted the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Oregon. 

I want to state further to the Senator from Colorado that a 
great many medicinal preparations are derived from petroleum 
and its by-products. I can recall several medicinal prepara- 
tions which are prepared and derived directly from this sub- 
stance. For instance, there is a remedy which is called sulphonal, 
which is administered to bring sleep to a patient who is unable 
to sleep. That preparation is made of petroleum, and there are 
a great number of other medicines into the composition of which 
petroleum in one form or another enters. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desired to obtain information concern- 
ing the amendment. It is very dangerous to insert a word lim- 
iting the application of the bill in connection with so great a 
product as petroleum. I wanted to know what products would 
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be excluded by inserting the word “fuel” before the word 
“products.” If there are other uses for this material which 
should not be included under the bill, as the Senator from Min- 
nesota indicates, especiaily those of a medicinal nature, I can 
not see why the limitation should not be made; but the propo- 
sition of inserting a word or two without having any consid- 
eration of the matter or without having the committee pass 
upon it, or, perhaps, having experts pass upon it, is somewhat 
dangerous. ‘Therefore I made the inquiry. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to say further to the 
Senator from Colorado that many dyestuff preparations are de- 
rived from petroleum. It is used not only in medicinal prepara- 
tions but to a great extent in the making of dyestuffs. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It would be very well to except them from 
the scope of the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say that there 

are some 140 products of petroleum, and they cover a great 
range. . 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
desire to ask him if nearly all of those by-products of petroleum 
are not important articles of necessity, ranging from the com- 
ponent parts of medicines to materials employed in the arts 
and in the industries? 

Mr. GORE. Of course, some of the products are undoubtedly 
indispensable necessities or necessaries, but they would vary 
in their degree of necessity or desirability. I presume, possibly, 
cosmetics would not be included in that category, but undoubt- 
edly power-producing products would be, and perhaps others. 

Mr. REED. Are not these by-products used in the production 
of dyestuffs? 

Mr. GORE. They are; yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GORE. Parafine is a by-product; and a great many 

things are made of parafine. 
- Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Oklahoma takes his seat I should like to ask him whether in 
this list of 140 by-products of petroleum there are any products 
which are the subjects now of a trust, in the sale of which 
exorbitant prices are charged, or in connection with which 
perhaps agreements to limit production have been made? 

Mr. GORE. Undoubtedly some of these products, and per- 
haps all in a way, have been subject to the control of the 
Standard Oil Trust. I think that is a matter of judicial deci- 
sion. Undoubtedly those who control the oil industry have 
control of these by-products. Some of them are of little conse- 
quence, while others are of primary importance. l 

ae McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask this question: If it is wise 
to give the Government control of the greater part of this in- 
dustry, which is practically all controlled by one general or- 
ganization, does the Senator know of any good reason why we 
should not give the Government control of all of its products? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, that is a mere matter of policy 
as to how expansive this bill and the control instituted in pur- 
suance of this bill are to be made. Of course, if it is made 
universal, these things ought to be included. Some of them, as 
I have said, are primary necessaries beyond any doubt, such as 
petroleum, gasoline, and perhaps kerosene. There are four 
products of particular importance resulting from petroleum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment as it now stands. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 9, after the word “its,” it is 
proposed to insert the words “ fuel, power-producing, and lubri- 
cating,” so that it will read: 
oe petroleum and its fuel, power-producing, and lubricating 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York as modified 
to the committee amendment. [Putting the question.] The 
ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. k 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OWEN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BECKHAM, I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
JAMES] is absent on important business. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. F. R. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Weeks] is absent on important business. He has a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAmes]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Surr of Michigan] and his pair with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. As he is absent, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness, and will let this announcement stand for 
the day. My colleague has a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. TIELMAN]. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I neglected 
to announce my pair with the senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Suru]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HucHEs] and will let my vote stand, and on 
all votes for to-day I announce the same transfer of my pair. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcort]. 
As that Senator has not voted, I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Savtssury] is detained on important public 
business; and also that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBTN- 
son] is detained on official business. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] is detained on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Brady Frelinghuysen Knox Smoot 
Brandegee Gore Lodge Sterling 
Bro Hale McLean Sutherland 
Calder Johnson, Cal. New Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Norris 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. ge 
ance Kendrick Sherman 
NAYS—46. 
Ashurst Jones, Wash. every Stone 
Bankhead sonm ie ae 4 La 
Beckham ex 
Borah 5 enea — 
Chamberlain La Follette Ransdell Townsend 
Culberson Reed Trammell 
Fernald McKellar Shafroth Vi 
Fletcher McNary Sheppard Walsh 
y Martin Shields Warren 
Myers Smith, Ga Wiliams 
Hollis Nelson Smith, 
Husting Overman Smith, 
NOT VOTING—25. 
Colt Hitchcock Penrose Underwood 
Curtis Hughes Robinson Watson 
Fall James Saulsbury eeks 
Gallinger ellogg Wolcott 
Goff Smith, 2. 
Harding Newlands Smi ch, 
Hardwick Owen Thomas 
So Mr. WapsworTtH’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I move to amend the commit- 


tee amendment by adding, after the word “lumber,” in line 8, 
page 2, the words “or the joint product or products of two or 
more of said materials.” 

I may suggest that the people of the country are really more 
interested in the joint products, for instance, of steel and lumber, 
than they are in steel as a separate material or lumber as a sepa- 
rate material- The committee has attempted to take care of a 
large class of these joint products by the use of the words 
farm implements and machinery,” but it is quite evident that 
farm implements and machinery do not embrace a very large 


list of very important products, and it is to supply that omission’ 


that I have offered the amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa offers an 
amendment to the committee umendment, which will be stated. 
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The Secretary. On 2, Une 3, in the committee amend- 
ment, after the word “ lumber,” it is proposed to insert “or the 
joint product or products of two or more of the said materials.” 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I can understand what the Sena- 
tor means in so far as his amendment refers to steel, for example, 
but, with my limited knowledge, I do not understand just what 
he means by the joint products of lumber. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can easily see how the Senator could not 
understand that, but the amendment does not provide for the 
joint product of lumber. It provides for the joint product of 
two or more of these materials. It would take lumber and some- 
thing else to make two. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smmrons] 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Sry] and vote nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] and vote 
s yea. ” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Because of the 
absence of my pair, the junior Senator from Delaware: [Mr. 
Wotcorr], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Upon the last 
vote I voted by inadvertence, thinking that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], with whom I have a pair, was 
present. Of course, under the rules of the Senate I can not 
withdraw the vote that I then cast, but I wanted to explain it. 
Upon this vote I transfer the pair with the senlor Senator from 
Pennsylvania to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ` I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Gattrycer] to the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] to the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fatt] and vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—50. 
Ashurst Gronna Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Hale Heeclar moot 
Borah Harding McLean Stone 
Bra Husting . McNary Sutherland 
Brandegeé Sobni Cal. Myers 
Broussard Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson ‘Thompson 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. ilman 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Poindexter Townsend 
Kendrick Trammell 
Fate Egon Sheppard Vardamen 
nce ‘ardaman 
Frelinghuysen Kirby ; Sherman 
Gore La Follette Shields 
NAYS—20, 
Bankhead Hollis Page Sterling 
Chamberlain Knox Pomerene Thomas 
Dillingham Martin Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fletcher New Robinson arren 
Gerry Norris Smith, Md. Williams 
NOT VOTING—26. 
Colt Hughes Penrose Smith, Mich, 
Fall James Phelan alsh 
Fernald Kellogg ttman Watson 
Gallinger wis Saulsbury eeks 
Goft McCumber Simmo: Wolcott 
Hardwick Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Hitchcock verman 


So Mr. Cummins’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I move that a comma be 
inserted after the word “jute” on line 2, page 2 of the bill, 
and then that the word “cotton” be inserted, so that it- will 
read “hemp, jute, cotton, sisal, and their products.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated.” 

The SECRETARY. Page 2, line 2, in the committee amendment 
after the word jute“ insert a comma and the word “cotton.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand that the amendment 
by inserting the word “cotton” would involve the Government 
in attempting to regulate the production and distribution of 
eotton clothing? 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand it would give the Govern- 
ment power to regulate anything made of cotton and cotton 
itself just as much as it regulates the other products, 

I will say, Mr. President, that I move this amendment in 
part owing to the statement made by the Senator from Florida 
the other day, who called our attention to the fact that the 
cotton crop would be a short crop in all probability this year, 
and that the price was quite high. I can hardly imagine an 
article which is more necessary to the successful conduct of the 
war than cotton and its products, because it lies at the base 


*of the manufacture of high explosives and no article is more 


universally used for clothing, tents, uniforms, and all sorts of 
military equipment than cotton. 

Of course if the bill was simply to handle the food question, 
and had been confined to handling the food question, I would 
not offer the amendment, but inasmuch as the Senate in its 
wisdom has seen fit to include containers of food, and petroleum 
and its products, steel and iron and their products, copper and 
its products, lead, timber, lumber, farm implements, machinery 
and fertilizers, I can see no valid distinction and no line of 
demarcation that would allow us to exclude cotton. 

I have offered to include cotton. I think wool also ought to 
go in perhaps, but I thought perhaps there would be a better 
chance by offering these articles separately. 

Mr. POMERENE. Would the Senator include goat hair also? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know much about goats. The 
Senator from Ohio can offer that amendment if he desires. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not add cotton to the commodities which have been included in 
the bill. The committee went the limit in undertaking to comply 
with the demands of Senators on the floor that the word “ neces- 
garies” ought to be defined in some way. The committee in- 
‘cluded those things which were essential to the production of 
crops in this country and did not go any further than that. It 
wus not particularly a war measure except in that it was the 
purpose to assist and aid in the production and distribution of 
the commodities which enter into the life of the people. I do 
not think the bill ought to be extended. If we start to extend 
it, it will fall of-its own weight. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horrts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. . 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill, Is there not as much necessity, indeed is there not a greater 
necessity, for including cotton and wool than including copper? 
Cotton and wool are indispensable to clothing the Army, and 
clothing the people for that matter. We all know that there 
have been enormous profits, indeed there has been profiteering 
in the control of the wool and the cotton products of the country. 
It seems to me if there is any wisdom, any necessity, any argu- 
ment in favor of putting lead and copper under the control of 
the Government, there is as much necessity and as great a reason, 
if not n greater one, to place wool and cotton under the control 
of the Government. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if he will kindly answer why the committee placed 
copper upon the list and why they did not include cotton and 
wool? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am not prepared to 
disagree entirely with the view of the Senator from Utah that 
possibly cotton and wool are just as essential as are copper and 
some of the other commodities mentioned in the bill. I think 
myself that some could be eliminated. I think it would be better 
by a process of elimination to exclude all and go back to the 
original words employed in the bill and use the term“ neces- 
saries used for the production of food products.” But the com- 
mittee in its wisdom saw fit to add these items,.and some of them 
thought they were acting in direct accord with the wishes of the 
Senate as expressed in the discussion here. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the bill has extended these commodities as far as 
they ought to be extended, and possibly too far, and I do not 
think anything else ought to be added to it. I think it would be 
very much better to exclude rather than to add to the terms now 
contained in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). In the absence 
of my pair, the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcort], I 
‘withhold my vote. 


The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. CURTIS. Making the same 5 of my pair 


and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea 
* Mr. THOMAS. Making the same 8 as before, I vote 

ven.“ 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Has the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator 
and withhold — 5 If at liberty to vote I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I inquire if the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. 8. has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I withhold my vote, having a general 
pair with that Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Harprnc]. He is absent from the on this roll call. I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp] and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Bankhead Gronna Knox R 
Beckham ale Lodge Sheppard 
Brandegee Harding McLean Sherman 
Calder Husting McNary Shields 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Myers moot 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Sutherland 
Fernald Jones, Wash. Thompson 
Fletcher Newlands Townsend 
ce K ck orris jnderwood 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon Page Warren 
ing Penrose 
NAYS—23. 
Chamberlain Averman Shafroth Thomas 
ttman llman 
Hollis Potndexter ith, Trammell 
Kirby Pomerene Smith, S. C. Wadsworth 
McKellar Ransdell Sterling Wiliams 
r Robinson Swanson 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Ashurst Gallinger Lewis Stone 
rah McCumber Vardaman 
Brady Hardwick Owen alsh 
Broussard Hitchcock Phelan Watson 
it ughes Weeks 
Culberson Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex Smith, Md. 
Fall La Follette Smith; Mich. 
So Mr. BranpecEe’s amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I move to amend by adding after the word 
copper, page 2, line 2, a comma and the word “ wool.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is apparent that there is 
just as much reason for including in the bill wool and its prod- 
ucts as there is cotton and its products. There are two ways 
of defeating legislation. One of them is by openly opposing it, 
voting it down directly; the other is by loading it with im- 
practicable amendments so that nobody will want it. 

Mr. President, I wish to state in making this observation I 
do not refer to the Senator from Alabama. I have already 
stated that if cotton and its products should be in the bill 
8 its products might likewise upon the same basis go 
nto it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Cotton is already in. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Cotton is already in the bill, but I want 
to point out to the friends of the measure, if it has any friends 
here, that there is danger of destroying it by putting so many 
amendments upon the bill that it can not become operative, so 
that its enforcement will occasion annoyance and inconvenience 
to the public without corresponding benefits. 

This measure is presented as necessary to the successful con- 
duct of the war by our Government. 

The primary purpose of this legislation as it was originally 
proposed was to protect the Government and the public against 
exhorbitant prices primarily of products that are indispensable 
to the conduct of the war. Now, it seems that the policy of 
some Senators is to make the terms of the bill so comprehensive 
that there will be a control of the price of almost every product. 
If Congress thinks that is the thing to do, if the advocates of 
this legislation believe it is proper to so broaden it, it may be 
right to support this amendment. 

Bron SMITH of Georgia. Does it include wool and its prod- 
u 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I leave out the words “its products.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Because its products are included in the 
language already adopted. 


— — — 
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Mr. President, the purpose of this food-control bill is a great 
one and a good one. The American people are for it, in my 
judgment, and Congress is for it, but you can destroy this 
measure by loading it with amendments, making it so top- 
heavy that it can not be operated at all. 

Is it the purpose of the Senate to provide a control of the price 
of everything? If so, then let us say so in general terms; that 
would be the sensible thing to do. 

I want to resent statements that I have heard on the floor 
here around me, made by Senators, “ Oh, you put in one thing; 
now, to retailiate, let us put in something else.” I have heard 
the imputation made around me on the floor in the last few 
minutes that Senators were voting against putting cotton into 
the bill because it is a southern product, and that other Senators 
were voting against putting wool in because it is a western 
product and is produced in districts which western Senators 
represent. I hope there is no one in the Senate who could be 
moved by a motive of that sort. 

You are, however, destroying this bill; you are making Con- 
gress appear absurd and ridiculous. The American people are 
already criticizing from every quarter of this country the 
United States Senate for the manner in which we have dealt 
with this bill, or rather, have failed to deal with it. God have 
mercy on you if you continue the course of delay that has been 
followed here during the last two weeks. If you are for this 
bill, stand for it; if you are against it, vote against it; but do 
not try to load it down. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I voted to include cotton 
in the provisions of this bill; I could see no good reason why 
cotton should be exempted because it is a product of my section 
of the country, when we are including every other essential 
which is necessary to the prosecution of the war. We have 
included wheat; we have included nearly all other agricultural 
products, and cotton is just as essential and just as necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war as is either wheat or 
meat. ~ 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Alabama yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from POSER also think 
that leather and its products should be included? 

Mr. B I do; and I am going to move that they be 
included. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me ask the Senator another question: 
Does the Senator think that this bill should embrace all the 
ee which are useful and necessary in the conduct of the 
~ war é 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Wel, I would not say “all,” but I should 
say the principal ones, those that are soper necessary to the 
successful conduct of the war. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, if he 
desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Iwill. 

Mr. BORAH. A few days ago I offered an amendment 
to this bill authorizing the Federal Trade Commission to fix 
prices, naming certain articles, but permitting the President to 
designate from time to time such other articles as to which he 
deemed it essential to have the price fixed. It seems to me, if 
I. may be permitted to say so at this time, that it would be bet- 
ter to have some tribunal which can be called upon to fix 
prices in case it is necessary to fix prices of the-articles than 
to undertake to incorporate everything in this bill. 

I agree with the Senator from Alabama that unless we have 
some price-fixing tribunal, which can be called upon when the 
emergency arises to fix prices, there is no reason why cotton and 
wool should not be included in this bill, because they are both 
essential, in my judgment, and should be controlled; but it does 
occur to me that instead of undertaking to insert everything 
in this bill we ought to create a price-fixing tribunal, which can 
be called upon from time to time as the emergency arises, to fix 
prices upon the things which the Government will need or which 
it may be necessary to fix the prices on because of the high 
prices being charged the people. } 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should not object to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Idaho; but I assume that the 
article of cotton will be controlled by the same regulations and 
under the same regulations that all these other essential prod- 
ucts are, whatever they may be. Cotton is a product of my 


section of the country; it is our chief product, just as wheat is 
the chief product of some other sections of the country, and as 
wool is the chief product of some other sections of the country, 
all of which are absolutely necessary to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. You can not make munitions, you can not 
make explosives, and there are a great many other things that 
you can not successfully manufacture without the use of cotton. 
That being true, I can see no reason why cotton should not be 
included as one of the products to be included in the bill. I 
can certainly see no reason why wool also should not be in- 
cluded. I hope that my amendment may be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In line 2, page 2, after the first word, “p 
ucts,” I move to insert the words “ hides, skins.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 2, after the first word, “ prod- 
ucts,” it is proposed to insert hides, skins.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to suggest, simply 
in the interest of simplicity of construction, that we can strike 
out in two places the words “and their products,” and string 
these enumerated articles together in this form: 

Steel, iron, co , hemp, . , 5 „ „ 
tie: ot pper, hemp, jute, cotton, wool, hides, skins, sisal, and 

Mr. REED. Before we come to that, I think, if the Senator 
from Connecticut will withhold that amendment, which is merely 
a matter of form more than of substance—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; it is only a suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
withdraws his amendment for the present at the request of the 
Senator from Missouri. The Senator from Missouri is recog- 

Mr. REED. I move to insert, on page 2, line 1, after the words 
“copper and its products,” in the committee amendment, the 
words “aluminum and its products.” 

Mr. President, if there is any amendment that ought to be 
adopted to this bill, I think it is the one I have offered. If there 
is anything that ought to be included in the bill as an original 
proposition, it is the one I have offered. I hold in my hand a 
transcript of the testimony of Mr. Davis, given before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives on 
June 6, 1917. 

Mr. Davis appears in the list of the cooperative committees of 
the Council of National Defense, which was put into the Recorp 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newianps]. On page 61 of 
the document, which was published on the request of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, we find—and I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to this—that the cooperative committee on 
aluminum is composed of— 

Arthur V. Davis, president Aluminum Co. of 23 Pittsburgh, 

chairman; E. E. Allyne, president Aluminum Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio ; Joseph A. gaano 185 Morris Bullding aaoi Pa. 
(partner in Janney, Steinmetz & Co.). 

This is the advisory or 5 committee of the Council 
of National Defense which is to deal with the subject of alumi- 
num for the Government or on behalf of the Government of the 
United States. I shall not take the time of the Senate to read 
this testimony, but I shall make some statements with reference 
to it and invite the attention of Senators to the record iself in 
order that they may, if they desire, either challenge or verify 
what I am about to say. 

It appears that Mr. Davis is the president of the Aluminum 
Co. of America; that there are a number of subsidiary com- 
panies, but all of them are controlled by the one parent com- 
pany. It further appears that this company controls absolutely 
the aluminum business of the United States; that there is no 
competition whatsover from abroad at this time; that it has at 


least one branch in Canada; and it is stated by some, though + 


I do not assert it as shown by this record, that the company 
practically controls the aluminum business of the world. I do 
not state that, however, as a fact. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
just a suggestion there? 

Mr. REED. I will. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is entirely correct in his state- 
ment; but he ought to go a little further. Not only do they 
control it but they created the business and made aluminum 
commercially possible to the people of the United States and of 
civilization. 
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Mr. REED. Suppose we admit that, what I am saying about 
these gentlemen is not in the form of an attack; it is in the 
form of a statement of facts. 

Mr. PENROSE. They are not ordinary monopolists, because 
they are the creators of the industry. 

Mr. REED. Well, possibly. So it might almost be said that 
John D. Rockefeller was the creator of the oil industry. 

This company, according to the testimony, is capitalized at 
$20,000,000, but an examination of the evidence will show that 
its entire primary investment was $1,000,000. An examination 
of the evidence of Mr. Davis further will show that last year 
they made a profit of $20,000,000. So it appears now that this 
great necessity, which must be used in the conduct of this war, 
which is second perhaps in importance to the two products, steel 
and copper, is under the complete domination and control of 
one corporation, and it further appears that that corporation 
is represented upon the Council of National Defense by its presi- 
dent and by other officers of the company. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, an examination of the subcom- 
mittees and advisory committees of the Council of National De- 
fense will show that what the Senator is stating with reference 
to this particular product is substantially true of practically all 
of the commodities which it will be essential to use in this war; 
in other words, the subcommittees represent the products which 
are essential for the Government to have at some time if the 
war is to be carried on at all. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Excuse me just a moment. That being true, 
could anything be more evident than that we must have some- 
where in this machinery an impartial, uncontrolled price-fixing 
tribunal? I have suggested the Federal Trade Commission, but 
so many Senators have objected to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for one reason or another—generally one reason—that 
perhaps it will be necessary to substitute some other tribunal. 
I am not partial to the Federal Trade Commission, and have no 
particular desire to load upon it any unnecessary duties in 
addition to those which it already has to perform; but some 
impartial price-fixing tribunal ought to be created. If that is 
not true, we are going to have from the beginning of the war to 
its close a condition under which it will appear to the public 
that those who are interested in the articles are fixing their own 
price upon the articles which they are selling to the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator is 
exceedingly interesting, but I desire to complete my statement 
with reference to the Aluminum Co. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I rose a moment ago to ask the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], and I should now like to ask him or the Sen- 
ator from Missouri whether this instance in relation to Mr. 
Davis is mentioned as typical of the advisory board and its 
purchasing committees or as unique? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was dealing with the case in 
hand. The case in hand is my motion to include aluminum and 
its products. I was calling attention to the condition with 
reference to aluminum and its products. I am sticking to my 
case; but since the Senator invites me out of the record, I might 
say that, of course, it is indisputable that practically all the big 
trusts and monopolies have mobilized in the Munsey Building, 
and while the boys from the farms, the factories, and the bank- 
ing houses in all parts of the country are being mobilized in 
military camps to be later sent to the trenches in foreign lands 
these gentlemen, who control products which the Government 
must use, are making contracts for their own use, enrichment, 
and benefit, the particular evidence of which I am now about to 
submit with reference to the aluminum company, finding the 
evidence in the open statement of the, president of that com- 
pany. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Have these committees of business men 
in the Munsey Building, to whom the Senator refers, any legal 
power to make Government contracts? 

Mr. REED. Not in the least. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My purpose in asking that question is 
to emphasize what seems to me to be the fact—that if they are 
allowed to make Government contracts, having no authority of 
law to do so, the responsibility for the abuses that would grow 
out of such a manifestly improper situation rests upon the heads 


of the yarious executive departments of the Government in 
whom rests the legal power and the legal responsibility for these 
matters. 1 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, lest the statement I made a mo- 
ment ago might be misconstrued, let me say that when I state 
that these men are making contracts for their own benefit I 
do not mean that they actually sign the contract on behalf of 
the Government. I mean that they have an inside advantage. 
I mean that their recommendations are largely taken by those 
who do have authority to sign. I mean that a condition of facts 
5 created by which these men are practically placed in 
control. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. VARDAMAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. REED, If the Senators will bear with me 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I just wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri, with the permission of the Senator from 
Washington, to an editorial in the Washington Post of this 
morning, bearing upon this very question. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator withhold it until I have con- 
cluded my statement, and then put it in? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I shall be glad to; but I just want in this 
connection to say that I have not words in which to express my 
admiration and commendation of the stand that Secretary 
Baker has taken to prevent just the thing that the Senator from 
Missouri is animadverting upon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
hope he will include also Secretary Daniels. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Well, this is an editorial commending Mr. 
Secretary Baker’s position. But I thank the able Senator from 
Utah for the suggestion. It is a pleasure always to me to com- 
mend official efficiency and fidelity to duty in public station. 
Many things in the administration of Mr. Secretary Daniels 
have occurred to challenge my admiration and command ap- 
proyal. 

Mr. REED. I desire to have it in; but for the sake of con- 
tinuity I should like to dispose of this aluminum case just at 
this moment. 

I call attention—and I shall be as brief as I possibly can—to 
a statement of Mr. Davis’s, made during his examination as a 
witness, Remember, Mr. Davis is the president of the Alumi- 
num Co. Mr. Rogers is asking the questions: 


What percentage of the total production of aluminum in the United 
States is attributable to your company? 

Mr. Davis. All of it. We are the only manufacturers of aluminum 
in the United States. 


Again, at page 14 of the transcript, after describing what 
aluminum is, that it comes from a product named bauxite, Mr. 
Davis states: 

When the war broke out about 40 per cent, on an average, of the 
aluminum consumption of this country was imported, being manufac- 
tured by foreign com tors. This importation was substantially cut 
off, and we realized that our facilities would not be sufficient to supply 
the normal consumption of this country, for naturally we had only plant 
enough to supply the trade which we had been able to take away in 
competition from the foreign people. Fortunately, however, we were 
just about brin into operation a very considerable increase in our 
production, so that we have been enabled to take care very well of the 
domestic consumption of this country. 

I read that in order that there may be no question but that 
the company controls the entire production—all that is sold. 

A little later, on page 22 of the transcript, the statement is 
made that the Government itself can not secure aluminum ex- 
cept from this company. I read the question of Mr. Porter and 
the answer of Mr. Davis: f 

Mr. PORTER. They— 

Meaning the Government— 
could not make the canteens without buying the aluminum from your - 
company, could they? 

And that is true also of every factory in the United States. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Then the question is taken up of certain plants that are en- 
gaged in fabricating aluminum, and it transpires that they are 
eontrolled by this company; and Mr. Davis, speaking of that, 
Says: 

I am not very familiar with the fabricating business; but we pursue 
the policy of to ourselves, as it were, and to all other makers 
at uniform prices; so that if we make a camping outfit we must sell 
such a camp outfit in competition with anybody else. 

Mr. PORTER. But they would have to buy their aluminum from you to 
make it, would they not? 

Mr. Davis. We sell to our 8 fabricating company—at 
the same price at which we sell to other le, and make our figures 
on that basis. As a matter of fact, our fabricating company’s profits 
average, I think, about 14 per cent, which is no more than a fair 
manufacturing profit. 


Mr. President, there is more testimony of this kind; and the 
fact will not be disputed that the company has an absolute 
monopoly of the business in the United States. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what has it been doing with the Government? There are 
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many places in the record to which I could refer if I wanted to a gfe Sg i and that as I say, is a price which the records at 


take the time; but I call attention to page 17 of the transcript, 
in which this statement is made: 

You will see, therefore, that the statement or impression that we are 

our to the United States consumers at 60 cents a pound 
is as erroneous as such a statement could possibly be. 

I am reading part of an answer, because I do not want to 
take time to read it all. * 

I might add in this connection that on the breaking out of the war 
between the United States and Germany we offered the entire Govern- 
ment requirements to the United States Government at the price of 274 
cents per und, and we are delivering all the requirements of the 
United Sta at this price. This price was submitted to the National 
Council of Defense and was by them sub: ed to the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, and I would refer you emen ‘to the records, which are open 
to your inspecti in which it is stated, first, by the Bureau of Ord- 
nance to the munitions board that this ice is satisfactory to them, 
and, second, the reply of the munitions rd to the Bureau of Ord- 
nance that they consider the price satisfactory. I might also say that 
we have been told by many people, either in the Council of National 
Defense or otherwise, that they consider the price eminently satisfac- 
tory under the circumstances. This price was arrived at by taking the 
we aad chi wittay tesa & comin per goune as. & ered tom 

` a cents - 
— — for | the increased cost of manufacturing under present con- 
ditions as compared with prewar conditions, 


Now, that applies to the raw material, the raw aluminum, 
if I may use that term; but coming along a little further is 


. 
* 


Mr. Porter. Does your company control the companies that manu- 
facture aluminum into various utensils? 

Mr. Davis. O We have facilities ourselves for manufacturing 
various ‘th! but there are hundreds of companies 
that buy aluminum from us or else from European producers and make 


Mr. Porter. How 

5 is very 
way per 

Mr. PORTER. 


I am sorry the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] 
went out, because this bears upon the particular way in which 
these contracts are made. 

This witness says: 

We have an order for 1,000,000 canteens, or at least we are making 
1,000,000 canteens, with the expectation of getting an order in due course 
of time ; but inasmuch as it was necessary for somebody to make canteens 
and take the risk, we volunteered to e the canteens, and presumably 
we will, in due course of time, receive an order for them. 

Now, who doubts that he knows what he is doing? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
I did not hear at the beginning what was the proceeding before 
which this tesimony was given, and who is the witness testi- 
fying. May I trouble the Senator to let me know as to that? 

Mr. REED. The witness is the president of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, Mr. Arthur V. Davis, testifying before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I continue reading: 


price to the Governmen 
Mr. Davis. I was going to say that this fabricating which Is 
added te the 273 cents a pound, is something less than the ricating 


cost at the Rock Island Arsenal. 
Mr. Porter. Well, I would like to know the price that you fix in the 
sales to the Government. 
Mr. Davis. The price per canteen? 
ME ge Portes. Yes; or per dozen, or thousand, or gross, or however you 
em. 


Mr. Finney. It is 91 cents, I think, with the cup. 
Mr. Davis. I think it is 74 cents for the canteen and cup complete. 
Mr. MILLER. that include the cover on the aluminum canteen— 
that is, the cloth cover? 
Mr. Davis. No; these canteens are not covered. 
Mr. Porter. No; the cover comes from Europe, or did. 
Mr. Fixwxex. The cover is supplied by the Rock Island Arsenal. 


And so on. 

Then Mr, THoaras F. Sante says: i 

Is the price of 74 cents which te the that vails an 
21283 8807 s you quote price pre on 


Mr. Davis. Yes, z 
Mr. THOMAS F. Surra. That is the price on an order of 1,000,000? 
Mr. Davis. Oh, 
Mr. DHomas F. Surra. You say you anticipate an order? 
. DAVIS, Yes; we have told the Government what we would make 
1,000,000 canteens for. 
Mr. THOMAS F. Sutrn. And that is the price? 


show it will be im 
Island Arsenal tc meet, even if they were given 
cents per pound. 
a And so forth. I omit some parts of this as immaterial at this 
me. 

Mr. PorTER. They 

The Government— 
een not — nd canteens without buying the aluminum from your 

Mr. iene: No, = 5 

Then they take up the question of the Kensington plant, near 
Pittsburgh, and that turns out to be one of this company’s 
plants. ` Then follows the testimony that I read first. 

There follow descriptions of the methods of manufacturing and 
the place of manufacturing. The statement follows that they 
have a company called the Northern Aluminum Co., which op- 
erates in Canada, and which is owned by this same concern, and 
a that company is capitalized at $500,000. I read this ques- 
tion: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Have you any subsidiary companies? 


Mr. Davis. Oh, yes, sir; we have quite a number. Our various er 
1 are subsidiary companies, and we have one or two — 
roa and so on. 


Mr. Huppieston. Have you subsidiar: ee companies? 
Mr. Davis. We have the. United States Aluminum Co., which is the 
feens and 


ble for the 
aluminum at 274 


company to which I have referred.as being our manufacturing 
that is the . — which fabricates the aluminum into can 
other such arti r 


‘Then he is asked to put in a list of the subsidiary companies, 
and so forth. 
Now I come to the question of capital: 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. The total capitalization of your concern, with all 
of its subsidiaries, is $80,000,000, J believe you said? r 
Mr. Davis. No: I said the total investment of our company and its 
subsidiaries is $80,000,000. 
Mr, HUDDLESTON. That includes all subsidiaries? 
Mr. Davis. Yes. 
Mr. HuppLestTox. What distinction do you make between that and 
api 8 italization is ‘th thorized 
. Davis. e cap! zation e author: capital sto which 
is $20,000,000. z 25 
1 . The balance represents securities outstanding, 
oes it? ) 
Mr. Davis. No, sir; the balance represents investments in plants, etc. 
Me ORO Is that accounted for by surplus or by EnA 
ities < 


Mr. Davis. It is accounted for y Epai 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Your concern has no outstanding bonds? 
Mr. Dayis. No, sir. 


So that it appears now that this company, with $20,000,000 of 
capital, has, out of its earnings, increased its value to $80,000,000. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. How do Sho explain the fact that you have no 
competition In this business, which ap to be profitable? 
r. Davis. Well, I have no explanation to offer, except the one which 
I have frequently offered, w is t we are aluminum 80 
Sa and so cheap that nobody else has ever gone into the business. 
ere really is nothing to prevent anybody from going into the business. 


Hurrying along, then comes in an investigation of where the 
company gets a lot of power for one of its plants, which it 
appears it obtains from Niagara Falls, I think that is imma- 
terial here. 


Mr. SaeàrH. What is the number of your stockholders? 
Mr. Davis. I sup 300. 
Mr. Sapatu. For the entire $80,000,000 of stock? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
. Porter. Only $20,000,000 of stock. 
Mr. Davis. The stock is closely held. The company is not a public 


mittee t they would, 
r ail do not 


. BABATH., X. 
Mr. Davis. No, sir. 
Mr, SapatH. Is it quoted on the curb? z 
Mr. Davis. No, sir. 
Mr. Sanarir. Has the støek been sold lately at all? 
Mr. Davis. Only very minor sales among the inside people. 
Mr. SABATH. » ge sales? 
— ps. ae sir. : 4 
. PORTER. en was your company incorporated ? 
Mr. Davis. In 1888. 
Mr. Porter. With a capital stock of $20,000,000? 
Mr. Davis. No, sir; our original capl stock was $1,000,000. 
„ Porter. When was it increased to $20,000,000? 
Mr. Davis. It was increased by successive changes to $20,000,000. 
Mr. Porrer. When was the last increase? 
Mr. Davis. The last increase was in 1909. 
Mr. Porter. You say that your plants are now worth $80,000,000? 


Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. ‘ 
the original capital of $20,- 


Mr, Porter. The difference between 
000,000 and ge . represents surplus that bas been expended in 
ume 5 


betterments, 
Mr. Davis. dubstanttall 


y. 
taking it for granted that the Aifference between 


. SABATH. Are you 
$1,000,000 and $20,000,000 has been paid in? 
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Mr. Porter. I am coming to that. Originally, you had $1,000,000 | be said that other members of the Council of Defense similarly 


capital stock? 4 
. Davis. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Porter. I assume that that was pald in in cash? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I think there was some allowance for patents, 


but substantially it was paid in in cash. 
r. PORTER. e next increase was what? 
. Davis. I believe the next was $600,000. 
. Porter. Was that paid in in cash? 
: 8 the next increase? 
. Por was the n ? 
Davis. The next increase was several years after and consisted 
M P Did thet "represent cash? 
r. PORTER. ? 
Mr. Davis. One half cash and the other half was a stock dividend. 
So it appears I was in error a while ago when I said $20,000,000 
was being paid in. It had not been paid in. I read on: 


Mr. Porter. When was the next increase? 
Mr. Davis. The next increase was in 1909. 
Mr. PORTER. t did that represent? 

Mr. Davis. A stock dividend. 


So there was another stock dividend. 


Mr. Porter. What was the amount of that stock. dividend? 
Mr. Davis. Five hun per cent. 
Mr. Porter. Could you estimate for me, in round 808.8065 the ac- 
tual amount of cash that has been invested in the 880 r plants? 
Mr. Davıs. $80,000,000. 
Mr. PortTER. I understood you to say that the properties were worth 


SSi Davis. Yea, air. 

Mr. Porter. With a capital stock of $20,000,000? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter. How much cash does the $20,000,000 of stock represent? 

Mr. Davis. $80,000,000. 

Observe the way this man answers questions which are per- 
fectly plain. 

Mr. Porter. The actual cash d in, not money from the profits? 

Mr. Davis. I suppose $3,000,000, or thereabouts. 

So I was entirely wrong when I said, to begin with, that they 
had $20,000,000 of stock that represented capital. I had read 
the first part of that testimony hurriedly and had not followed 
it through. - It appears that this company, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Davis, had only put into it about $3,000,000; 
that it made $20,000,000 last year; that it had accumulated 
property worth $80,000,000; that it is now contracting with the 
Government of the United States at an advance over the prices 
that it was charging last year; and that the man who is making 
the contract, to all intents and purposes, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, and at the same time on behalf of his company, is 
iMr. Davis, who sits with the Council of Defense as an adviser, 
making both sides of a contract. 

I do not care how you sugar coat that proposition, I do not 
care what may be said with reference to the patriotism of men 
who are engaged in undertaking to serve the country at this 
time, I say it can not be disputed that if this gentleman is to 
deal with the Government in the matter of aluminum, taking 
a contract for a million canteens at one time at a price of 
$740,000 for that one contract, it is incumbent upon him to 
entirely and completely sever his connections with the Council 
of Defense when it comes to dealing with that sort of a matter. 
A man can not make both sides of a contract. 5 

I do not say this in bitterness or in rancor, I do not say it 
for the purpose of uttering a single harsh statement regarding 
‘Mr. Davis, but it is absolutely impossible as a proposition of 
law and of good morals that it should be permitted that any 
man should represent his business in dealing with the United 
States Government and represent the Government at the same 
time. 

Mr. President, we*have entertained the utmost respect for our 
judiciary. The English-speaking people as a race have always 
revered as much as men ought to be revered the judges of our 
courts, and this is true because the judges of our courts have 
always walked the high path of rectitude in the blazing sun- 
light and have never done aught, speaking of them as a class, 
to lower the confidence of the people in their integrity. Yet, 


sir, we write it into our laws, and in some cases we write it 


into our Constitution, that no judge of a court shall sit in a 
cause where he has any interest whatsoever save that interest 
‘which must be common to the entire public. He can not decide 
a case where a close relative is a litigant; he can not sit in 
judgment in any matter where the judgment is to affect his own 
financial condition. j 

If we say thus of our courts, what shall we say when it comes 
to dealing with the Government at a time like this? Is it possi- 
ble, is it tolerable, that men shall sit in council and determine, 
first, how many canteens the Government needs; second, shall 
that same man then help to determine how many shall be pur- 
chased; and then shall that same man, as the seller, fix the 
price and, as the buyer, accept the proposition? 

Of course, it will be said he does not actually make the bar- 
gain. Of course, it will be said that some officer of the Gov- 
ernment has to actually sign the bargain. Of course, it will 


with reference to other transactions rig gy akan 
of the bargain. But that does not do away with the fact that 


or in the forum of conscience to act for him- 
self and for the people at the same time. 

We have gone so far in this body as to adopt an amendment 
to our rules in substance providing that no Senator shall vote 
upon a question where any business in which he is concerned is 
directly interested. 

Mr. President, it is no answer to say, as was said by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that this gentleman created the 
business of aluminum making. That is not the case. They may 
have done much to perfect it in this country, but they could not 
have done it all when 40 per cent was being sent to this country 
from Europe before the war. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Mississippi stated that he had 
an editorial he wanted to read. I think I ought to allow that 
to go in, and I will yield then to the Senator from Ohio. ; 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator from Missouri will indulge 
me, I desire to say that the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, in 
dealing with some of the extraordinary problems which have 
come to him in this emergency has manifested a disposition and 
exhibited qualities which command my very highest admiration. 
I am also especially pleased to find in the Washington Post of 
this morning an editorial which I am going, with the consent 
of the Senator from Missouri, to insert in the Recorp. It fits in 
with the tenor of the Senator’s remarks and bolsters up the able 
arguments which the Senator has submitted, besides being the 
better expression of my own views on the subject under con- 
sideration. If I may further trespass upon the time of my gen- 
erous friend, the Senator from Missouri, I want to say also that 
too often the metropolitan newspapers are inclined to condone 
any wrong or encourage and support any and everything which 
contributes to the interest of the rich few of this Republic, as 
against the interest of the masses. Coming upon this virile, 
patriotic editorial, sound in economics and perfect in morals, 
was like finding an oasis in the desert. I commend it to the 
Senate and to the American people and congratulate the Post. 
I shall read the editorial in full. 


NO PROFITEERING! 


Secretary Baker's letter to the director of the Council of National 
Defen — the limited ers of the council and its committees, 
and aside the attempt of a committee to fix the price of coal, 
comes at a very opportune time. The letter may do great good by 
stopping the development of a practice which could not end otherwise 
— — . pone Pp administration and possible criminal prosecution 

y ent men. 

The members of the council and its committees are able men, and no 
doubt most of them are individually oe The system under 
which they are working, however, lends itself to favoritism, overcharge, 
and gat Men who have not been conspicuous for patriotism or com- 
mon honesty have wormed their way into the inner councils of some 
of these committees, and their successful attempts to throw contracts 
to themselyes and their friends will cast discredit upon the whole 


n. 
t goes without saging that men interested in contracts can not give 
disinterested advice to the Government on such contracts; yet that is 
what has been attempted under the Council of National Defense. It is 
supposed that the advice is 


carded as interested. Secretary Lane's ap e 
ism of business men is as true as it is e 
well to study it. 

The business men of the United States can mend this dangerous 
mingling of patriotism and profiteering before it becomes worse. If 
they do not mend it, the Government and the people will mend it. It 


ap) to a certain type of business man a fine thing to corkscrew 
mate prices out of the Government by pretending to give un- 
selfish and patriotic advice. But it is not a shrewd thin o. The 
men ty of it will find their reputations gone, their families dis- 
gra and themselves lucky to 5 an outraged public, 
the loss of American lads at the front, discovers that tricks- 

ters m have made traffic of their blood 


There must E no proñteering, It is in the nature of treason. 


Mr. President, I pause for a moment to say that if the dross 
of sin were extracted from the spirits of the lost since Adam's 
disobedience to the present time and put into the hands of 
Infinity, I do not believe a more consummate scoundrel could 
be fashioned into the form of man than the miserable creature 
who would take advantage of this emergency to rob and plunder 
the Government of the United States and betray the people in 
the name of patriotism. Such a monster would disgrace the 
penitentiary and dishonor the stripes of a felon. But I will 


It flourishes only where the people 
The tendency of the committees under Council of National panes 
law dese! mmed and st 
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own members, through the binding power of advice.“ The result is 
confusion and an open avenue for the entrance of ft. 

The Washington Post has often pointed out the inadequacy of the 
Council of National Defense. It now appears that the council and its 
committees mast be called to account for illegal action. The system of 
contracts and purchases by committees is evidently unequal to the needs 
of the Government. If it is deemed unwise at this time to create a 
department of munitions, as other nations have done, it is at least time 
to put a curb upon the tendencies of certain committees to award con- 
tracts to their own members and to fix prices without warrant of law. 
lt is better that the War and Navy Departments should s le along 
without the advice of the Council of National Defense and its swarms 


Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator from Missis- 


sippi if the Council of National Defense is a voluntary organiza-- 


tion. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I rather think it is. Is it not? I will 
be glad to have the Senator from Oregon answer the question. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. REED. I have yielded to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is my impression that it is a volunteer 
organization. . 

Mr. BORAH. That editorial would lead one to believe that 
it was a voluntary organization. My understanding is that 
these men have been called here from their several walks of 
life and appointed to this position. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. ‘To serve without pay. 

Mr. BORAH. To serve without pay. . 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I mean pay from the Government direct. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course I agree perfectly with the proposition 
which has been advanced by the Senator from Missouri, and 

which is advanced by the Senator from Mississippi, that the 
man who has the property to sell should not fix the price upon 
which he is going to sell it to the Government; that it is an im- 
possible situation; but it is not fair to say that these men have 
volunteered or that they have wormed themselves into this 
service. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think the Senator will disagree 
to the proposition that it is improper for these men, if they are 
called, to accept the call to perform a sacred trust and then 
profit by it. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; but it comes back to the proposition 
which was in my mind when I offered this amendment a few 
days ago. These men have the products which the Government 
must have in order to run this war. They have the several 
articles which it is necessary for the Government to buy. Now, 
how are you going to fix that price and pass upon the charges 
which they are permitted to make without scandal both to the 
Government and attack upon the men unless you have an im- 
partial tribunal to fix the price of these articles? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think it is possible to doit. The 
Senator’s ideas are correct. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course it is not. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion, which is an unfortunate one, and which, I agree with the 
Senator, is an intolerable one, arises out of the fact that these 
men have been called here for counsel and as advisers without 
having a tribunal, which is an impartial tribunal, to stand be- 
tween them and the Government. Not only should you have a 
place for the protection of the men and the protection of the 
Government but for the protection of public opinion. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think the Senator is entirely right about 
that, out I want to say that human nature is so weak, however 
exalted the man’s purpose may be, especially the man who gives 
his life to the accumulation of wealth, if the opportunity comes, 
his cupidity often unconsciously betrays him. In that I do not 
intend to be uncharitable. I am just discussing human nature. 
It is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Identically the 


same motives and influences have moved men from the days of |. 


Demosthenes and Socrates, Julius Cæsar and Cicero, that actuate 
men to-day. To borrow the language of Robert Burns to express 
my own thoughts: 
T'll_ no say men are villains a’; 
The real, harden'd wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricked ; 
But, och! mankind are unco weak 
An’ little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted. 

Mr, BORAH. I also agree with Burns that it is impossible 
for a man who stands in that position to protect himself against 
the unconscious desire to accumulate wealth and to protect his 
interests, and to deal with the situation from a personal or 
selfish, you may say, standpoint. But there is another side to 
this proposition, and that is that these men are men of tre 


mendous ability, of unquestioned genius in the line of industrial 
affairs; and if the Executive wants their advice and their ‘coun- 
sel Congress should create a tribunal to pass upon the contract 
and to fix the prices and the charges which are to be paid by the 
Government. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Taking them out of temptation. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not taking them out of temptation, be- 
cause—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Keeping them out of temptation. 

Mr. BORAH. There are no 10 men in the Senate, as exalted 
as we all are in our conception of duty and patriotism, who could 
fix a price upon anything which they had to sell, if any of them 
had anything to sell to the Government of the United States 
without being criticized, and in just the same way and without 
the public looking upon it as intolerable, as the Senator from 
Missouri has very well said. There is an easy solution, and it is 
to create a tribunal which is to fix these prices and charges and 
take advantage of the advice and counsel of these men. I am 
opposed to the present condition of affairs, but it can only be 
remedied by some impartial tribunal to pass on all these matters. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, I do not want to be led aside from 
my theme, but I suggest to the Senator from Idaho—and my 
idea is not in conflict with his at all—let us assume that during 
this war it should transpire that some Senator had something 
that the Government needed, and that the Government needed 
his services in producing that thing; the proper thing to do in 
a case of that kind would be for the Government, through 
an independent agency which was appointed to represent the 
Government, to come to that Senator and have that Senator 
name his price, and if necessary ask him to furnish his entire 
balance sheet, an itemized statement of his business, so that 
they could tell that he was giving them the thing at a fair price, 
but not to try and fix it. 

Now, in order to clear up the relations of Mr. Davis to these 
transactions, let me take your time to read this testimony, be- 
cause I think around the Davis case we may group many other 
eases. Here is his testimony. 

First, let me bring you up to that because I was talking about 
the investment of this company and I do not want to break that 
theme. I will get to the one we are just now discussing in a 
moment. The committee referred again to the question of 
capital. Mr. Porter said: 


Mr. Porter. The actual cash 1448 in, not money from the profits? 
Mr. Davis. I suppose $3,000. , or thereabouts. 
Mr. Porter. What dividend did you pay last year? 


Mr. Davis. Ten per cent on $20,000. 

Mr. Porter. And the year preceding? 

Mr, Davis. Ten per cent, I think it was. 

Mr. Portmr. Last year how much of gor profits did you apply to 
betterments, in addition to paying the 10 per cent dividends? 

Mr. Davis. Practicall of the balance. We have always paid 


very small dividends, but I can not remember offhand the exact figures; 
but for the first 8 or 10 years of our existence we did not pay any 
dividends at all. 

And so forth. 

Then Mr. Porter asked a long question. He concluded by say- 
ing: d 
In other words, how much did you make last year? 

r. Davis. We made g little over $20,000,000. 
. PORTER. Last year? 
. Davis. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Porter. You made about 100 per cent on the capital stock? 

. Davis. Yes, sir; and about 25 per cent on the investment, 
> Apama See declared a dividend of 10 per cent? 
Davis. Yes 

r. Porter, And 90 per cent, or the balance, went into the better- 

ment of your plant? . 
Mr, Davis. Yes, sir. : 


Then comes the question of the plant in Canada, which I pass 
over as not sufficiently material to take time to discuss. 


The CHAIRMAN. You spoke of $3,000,000; where did you get the 
$3,000,000? 


Now, that is the capital again. 


Mr. Davis. At various stages. 

The CHAIRMAN, First, the company was capitalized at $1,000,0007 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was that all money? 

Mr. Davis. I think there was some allowance for patents, 

The CHAIRMAN. How did Mr. Hall come in? 

Mr. Davis. He came in on that. 

The CHATEMAN. Did he put up money or his patents? 

Mr. Davis. His tents. 

The CHAIRMAN, t proportion of the million dollars did his pat- 
ents represent? 

Mr. Davrs. In the beginning they represented about 40 per cent, but 
there were so many changes that the patent situation afterwards be- 
came very much less than 40 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the other $600,000 was in money? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, At first? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The next increase was $600,000? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there any money put in? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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The CHAIRMAN. That makes $1,200,000? ere 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The next increase was to $3,200,000? . 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. ö 

The CHAIRMAN. Half of that was outside cash? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. That made $2,000,000. That is all the cash that was 
ever put in this company? The rest represents proſlts 

Mr. Davis. That was 30 years oT ag can not bring it all back—but 
my recollection is that more than $600,000 was put in at the beginning, 
but 5 5 the proper correction made for that your figures would be 
correct. 


So we get down practically to the figures of $2,000,000 in a 
concern now worth $80,000,000, that made last year $20,000,000. 

Then there is some talk about how Mr. Hall died. With ref- 
erence to the importance of this article, let me take that up first 
and let me answer that question out of Mr. Davis’s own testi- 
mony: 

Mr. CHartes B. SmirH. We have been told that this legislation is 
necessary because aluminum is used for war munitions or war material. 
I would like you to tell us in just what way aluminum goes into muni- 
Hoa or 8 in connection with the war, so that we will have that 
n the record? 

Mr. Davis. Aluminum is used in a pa: many ways in connection 
with war supplies. The direct use of aluminum is in the form of 
ground or powdered aluminum, which is mixed with the explosive to 
accentuate the explosive power. 


Now, that is certainly important. 


Aside from this use, the places in which aluminum is used are a 
thousand and one places where a metal of its light weight and non- 
corroding qualities is desired. For instance, in the engines of air- 
planes, in Zeppelins, in various parts of Tona in bake iA ge Biele mi 
sterilizing apparatus, in canteens, meat cans, ticket pins, tent p! ete, 
Aluminum is also an essential feature in the manufacture of steel. 
Although only a small percentage of aluminum is put in steel, in the 
aggregate a very large tonnage used in steel, in so far as such 
steel is used for 5 purposes the aluminum indirectly is used 
for governmental p ses. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Do you know how much is being sold to the 
steel companies now of your production? : 

Mr. Davis. I can not answer that question in percentages, but I sup- 
pose one-sixth or one-seventh of the total product, as a rough guess. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Are you any aluminum to the Goy- 
ernment outside of the aluminum used in the canteens? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; we are selling to the various arsenals, navy 
yards, and other bureaus. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please state how much you sell to the Government. 

Mr. Davis. Up to the present time, since the beginning of the war, 
the amount of aluminum which has been used has not been large. We 
estimate the present requirements of the Government are about 
8,000,000 pounds— 

That is not large, I suppose, in comparison with this great 
business— 
but presumptively, when they begin to go into the Ze in, airplane, 
and poten nck 8 the requirements will be subetantialy larger. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any relation with the Government 

I wish the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] could be here, 
because this is in answer to his question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any relation with the Government? Do 
you occupy any position with the Government? 


Mr. Davis. No, sir. I am chairman of the subcommittee of the 
National Council of Defense, if that can be considered a Government 


on. 
The CHAIRMAN, By whom were you appointed? 
Mr. Davis. By Mr. rach. 
The CHAIRMAN. Of the Council of National Defense? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CHARLES B. Smita. Do you know how much electric power you 
re getting as a result of the temporary permits granted last year by 
‘ongress 


That is the power they got from Niagara. j 

Mr. Davıs. I think it is about 10,000 horsepower. It is a little 
difficult to say how much we get as a result of this permit as com- 
pared with what we would Ft anyway without the permit; but, 
perhaps, 10,000 horsepower will be a fair estimate. 

Mr. HuppLeston. What are the duties of the chairman of this sub- 
committee? What is the chairman of this subcommittee supposed to do? 

Mr. Davis. The chairmen of all of these subcommittees are sup- 

sed to look after the requirements of the Government in their par- 
icular line. 

I desire to read that sentence again. 

The chairmen of all these subcommittees are ri mtg to look after 
the requirements of the Government in their partic line. 

Whether they hold official position or not; whether they 
have eyer been required to take and subscribe an oath as offi- 
cials, they are a sort of de facto officers, they do assume a 
trust relation, for whenever a man undertakes to perform a 
function for the Government and the Government turns the per- 
formance of the function over to him, he becomes a trustee for 
the Government to the extent of the powers which he assumes 
to employ. So, says this gentleman—and I again repeat that 
sentence : 

The chairmen of all these subco: itt to look aft: 
the requirements of the Government ip „ line. 8 

He continues: 


We, of course, have no authority to buy or close any contracts. All 

of the contracts are not sabraitted: to us for our comment or approval. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. You act in an advisory capacity? 

Mr. Davis. We act simply in an advisory capacity. In so far as my 

ttee has acted so far, certain requirements of the Government 

ive been turned over to us for our approval after all `| the bids have 


been taken, and our opinion has been asked as to whether the price is 
a fair one, and whether we considered the parties reliable, the — 
cations correct, etc. 


Now, I invite the attention of Senators who are in the Cham- 
ber to that spectacle. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, May I interrupt the Senator for just 
a moment? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
asked whether or not the Council of National Defense was a 
voluntary body, and I intended to answer him then; but the 
Senator from Missouri resumed his discussion of the subject. 

I desire to call the Senate’s attention to the fact that the 
Council of National Defense was created by the act of June 30, 
1916. I refer to the Army appropriations act of that year. If 
the Senator from Missouri will read section 2 of that law, he 
will find there prescribed the duties of the respective bodies ; that 
is, of the members of the Council of National Defense and the 
advisory committees, which have been appointed in pursuance 
of the act. , 

Mr. REED. I am aware of the fact that the reference is in 


that act, and I shall read it in a moment, but I now call the’ 


attention of the Senate to the spectacle presented. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will allow me, I desire 
to state, in connection with the remark made by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], that I thought the Senator from 
Idaho meant to ask whether the advisory commission was a 
volunteer body, and not whether the Council of National Defense 
was a volunteer body. 1 think he misspoke himself; but I, of 
course, could not speak for him. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to say to the Senator that 
under the act creating the Council of National Defense, which 
is an official body, it has power to appoint these advisory com- 
missions, and pursuant to that authority it has appointed these 
special advisory commissions—quite a large body of men in 
different walks of life. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When the Senator from Idaho said that 
they were a volunteer body, or had been requested to come here, 
I think he made the distinction plain. These advisory commis- 
sions did not rush into this position to accomplish some purpose 
of their own; but, as I understand, they were requested to come 
here to help. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They were invited to assist the com- 
mission? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I shall be glad in a moment to put in the state- 
ment of the law itself, since the Senator in charge of the bill 
has called attention to it; but just now I want to get the atten- 
tion of Senators to the spectacle that is presented by Mr. Davis’s 
own testimony. Let me read again. He is answering the 
question— 

What are the duties of the chairman of this subcommittee? What is 
the chairman of this subcommittee supposed to do? 

He answers: 

The chairmen of all of these subcommittees are supposed to look after 
the requirements of the Government in their particular line, 

That is, the chairmen of these subcommittees are supposed to 
look after the requirements of the Government in that particular 
line of business which the ¢hairman of the subcommittee is 
engaged in, I assume. But I have passed that. You may give 
it that construction or not, as you see fit. Mr. Davis continues: 

We, of course, have no authority to buy or close any contracts. All of 
the contracts are not submitted to us for our comment or approval. 

Mr. HvuppLeston. You act in an advisory capacity? 

Now, notice: 

Mr. Davis. We act simply in an advisory capacity. In so far as my 
committee has acted so far— 

Now, listen— 


certain requirements of the Government have been turned over to us for 
our approval. 


That would be the requirements of the Government for alumi- 


num. The Goyernment brings in its requirements for aluminum 
and says to these gentlemen, “ We need so much aluminum.” 
Says this gentleman ; 

Certain requirements of the Government have been turned over to us 
for our approval after all of the bids have been taken. 

The Government requires, we will say, a million canteens. It 
takes all the bids, or it needs a certain amount of aluminum, 
and it takes all bids for aluminum. Then those bids for alumi- 
num are turned over for the opinion of this committee, of 
which the president of the Aluminum Co. is the head. Whose 
bids are they, pray? As he makes all the aluminum that is 
employed in the United States, they are, of course, his bids. So 
you have a spectacle of a corporation bidding for a certain 
amount of aluminum to be furnished the Government, and you 
have that bid then turned over to the president of that corpora- 
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tion for his examination and approval as a representative of 


the Government. 

Mr. . Mr. President, may I request that the 
Senator from Missouri will read now, in connection with his 
remarks, the third paragraph of the act in question, because 
they have not the power to do what the gentleman says they 
have the power to do? I think it is fair to have the law itself 
defining their powers now ‘submitted in connection with the 
statement. 

Mr. REED. I will read the law, but I want to read the rest 
of this answer from a man who is putting the law into effect. 
I will read it again, so that we shall get it altogether: 

‘ i n advisory capacity. In so far as my committee 
33 oe . asco yh the Goverament have been 
turned over to us for our approval after all of the bids have been 
5 and our opinion has been asked as to whether the price is a 


Having made the price to the Government, they are asked, as 
the representatives of the Government, if the price is a fair one— 
and whether we considered the parties reliable 

They are solemnly asked whether they think they themselves 
are reliable! 
and whether the specifications are correct— 

And so forth. 

It has been a good while since I attended a performance of 
the Mikado, but there was a gentleman in that play whose name, 
as T-recall, was Pooh-Bah, who occupied several exalted positions 
under the Government. In one of these positions he dealt with 
himself in the other position. In one or two instances it became 
his pathetic duty to offer himself a bribe in one capacity and to 
accept a ‘bribe in another capacity. It is so long since I -wit- 
nessed that interesting performance upon the stage that the 
details have left me, but the future historian might well 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rontxsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Tli- 
nois? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. If I may offer a little aid to the able Senator, 
the character to whom the Senator has reference, I think, posed 
as the lord high executioner. He was offered a bribe not to 
execute, and as lord ‘high executioner he felt it his duty to ac- 
cept the bribe, in order to allow the convict whom he had 
already convicted to escape. 

Mr. REED. He was also the judge. 

Mr. LEWIS. He was also the judge who had condemned him. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. ‘The details come back to 
me. As I was about ‘to say, the historian of the future, if he 
can find anything of humor in the ghastly situation that now 
confronts the world, might present on some comic-opera stage 
the picture of Barney Baruch ‘selecting the president of the 
aluminum company to pass upon aluminum contracts, and of the 
president of the aluminum company solemnly making his offers 
to the Government, and of Barney Baruch, with equal solemnity, 
turning them over for examifiation to the president of the 
aluminum company, and of the president of the aluminum com- 
pany, with equal solemnity and dignity, certifying that the 
price is fair and that the parties contracting are reliable! 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. T desire to ask the Senator from Missouri 
whether there is anything in the Recorp from which he ‘has 
read to indicate that the corporation of which Mr. Davis is 
the head directly contracted with the Government? Is mot that 
corporation a wholesale producer of aluminum, and are not 
many things for which the Government contracts produced by 
people who simply buy the aluminum from the wholesale pro- 
ducer? Does not Mr. Davis refer to contracts made with such 
persons, and not to contracts:made with his own corporation? 

In that connection, if the Senator will permit me, I wish to 
say that my disposition is always, in matters of this kind, in 
dealing with public officials or men who are acting in a quasi- 
public capacity, to assume that they are honest; that they are 
innocent, rather than that they are guilty; and to view a 
transaction as innocent, if it will bear that interpretation, 
rather than assume that it is a criminal one. As I understand, 
the great purpose of ‘the National Government and the great 
purpose of Congress in passing the law creating the Council of 
National Defense was, first, to bring members of the Cabinet 
themselves—— - : i 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator desiring to make an address or 
is he desiring to ask me a question? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I propose to proceed about two or three 
sentences further in order to elucidate what I have said. 

Mr. REED, That will be agreeable to me. I merely wanted 
to know whether the Senator was going to make it short. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not intend to make a speech. 

I understand the purpose of the Government and of Congress 
itself in creating the Council of National Defense was, first, to 
bring the members of the Cabinet, who had to deal with the 
various activities of war, into some coordinated effort; second, 
to give them the advantage of the information—mainly the in- 
formation, I should ‘say—of the chiefs of the great industries 
of the country, upon which the Government would be compelled 
to draw in order efficiently to carry on the war. Now, I can 
not imagine how one can get information from the men having 
the most information unless he consults the chiefs of these 
various industries; and if they are the chiefs of the various 
industries, they must be interested in production in some way. 
I do not understand, however, that any power is given either 
to the Council of National Defense or to the advisory commis- 
sion to bind the Government. They can not make contracts; 
they can get information and get advice, but they can not make 
contracts. Of course, we can go on; we can assume, on the 
one hand, that the Council of National Defense, acting patrioti- 
cally, have called the chiefs of these great industries, who are 
also disposed to act patriotically, in council with them in order 
to obtain information and advice; and we can also assume, if 
we choose, ‘that both the Council of National Defense and the 
advisory commission and the subcommittees are all of them 
dealing corruptly with this great subject. So far as I am con- 
cerned, unless I have direct proof to the contrary, I am going 
to assume that these agencies created by for the 
purpose of getting information needed by the Government—and 
it is the Executive department, the President, who alone can 
act—I am going to assume that they are acting honestly and 
patriotically, and not dishonestly and disloyally. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, I had not charged ‘anybody 
with robbing the Government. If the Senator had been in the 
reom during the course of my remarks, he would not have had 
any occasion to climb the tribune of virtue, which he so often 
occupies in this Chamber, and tell us how fair he is, and, by 
innuendo, to convey the impression that I have been unfair. I 
have been reading this gentleman's ‘testimony, and have been 
reading it without further comment than to say that it was 
impossible for conditions of that kind to be allowed to continue. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, might I ask the Senator, if I 
may be pardoned—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. ‘Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tlinois? 

Mr. REED. I yield. . 

Mr, LEWIS. Does the record show that a contract has 
actually been made between the Government and this gentleman 
for his company; or does the Senator content himself with call- 
ing attention to the fact that he hopes to have the contract, and 
has made the articles with that view? 

Mr. REED. I am trying to get before the Senate the peculiar 
situation that seems to exist. I had not finished reading the 
testimony, which would have thrown a little light upon it; but 
as I understand the ‘matter, when the Government desires a 
certain thing, to wit, aluminum, it makes that fact known, aad, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Davis, the bids for aluminum 
are then referred to the subcommittee of which he is chairman, 
and the committee then advises whether or not the bids ought to 
be accepted. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then the Senator's position is, if I understand 
him, that that record leaves the matter where he probably bids, 
and through a committee of which he himself is the chairman 
he passes upon his own. bid. 

Mr. REED. It amounts practically to that. He submits bids 
to the Government, or to the National Council of Defense, and 
the bids are referred back to him or to his subeommittee. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the record disclose, may I ask the Senator, 
that such conditions have really transpired? 

Mr. REED. I have been reading the testimony. How far 
they have gone in actually closing contracts seems to be in doubt. 
This gentleman states one instance where he has accepted an 
order for manufacturing aluminum; but whether he has actually 
been delivering it on a signed contract I do not know, Let me 
read on with this testimony. We will get a little light from it. 
2 a to have the Senator from Illinois wait a moment to 

to it: : 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Who are your associates on the committee? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Ð. E. Allyne, president of a large aluminum foundry, 
and Mr. Janney, of Philad who is a metal broker. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Have ey vernment contracts also? 

Mr. Davis. No; I think not. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. They pze in the Sennen to a toe thelat 
pany would take a contract if one came A ae crude 
up to the present time nothing of that kind has come up, and I do not 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. This committee is the one you referred to when 
you stated that the price you had made was approved by the authori- 
chy or By —— inanition be I will have to admit my ignorance 
0 exac e of clea 
râon = all for a . 
on that point. What we wan to do is to ae ‘some information. 
Mr. Davis. After the prices 5 by the 
com 8 f d Mr. seo t. 1 just 
aniaya and n 
who Mr. Plant is. I know Mr. Scott. | 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott is a Cleveland n who, as I understand, 
is chairman of the munitions 
. Davis. Yes, si Í 
PORTER. And ei have two associates? 
F 8 In case the Government wanted to buy aluminum that 
assi 0 committee? 
wen ET *. in which it has been done. 
Mr. Porter. If 
mittee would 3 pass on the bids? 
3 What ‘function do you perform? 
Davis. 2 


Mr. Davis. Mr. 3 would not be. „ Allyne’s = 
know that it will, 
Ar. Davis. No, sir: it was by the Council of National De- 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Fon ons can 
the Ordnance Bureau 
ved by the munitions the 
Scott 
Mr. TluppLestox. Who is Mr. Scott 
board. 
r. PORTER. — are chairman of the aluminum committee? 
Davis. Les, 
st Davis. That has . —5 been the wa 
submitted furnish aluminum, your com- 
Mr. Davis. No, sir. 
PORTER. 


Mtes 


Now. follow this and see whether fhis sonona: is not niak 
on his own prođuct— 


For instance, the Quartermaster's 
for 4,000, aluminum tent pins. 
perian, 15 or 20 different nase y own com 
e were not asked to bid. ct, it is a little ow 
I do not suppose that we would have bid on them. 
all been taken by the Quartermaster's Department in 


Department has been in the market 
„They have obtained prices from, 
did not bid. 

our line, 
These bids have 
exactly the same 


manner as they would have been before the war. We were not con- 
sulted in the matter in any ted.” he. Quarter or form. I mean our sub- 
committee was not consulted er's Department now 
proposes to let this contract Eer was to the lowest . . 
understand that 5 a y ter was at from the s 
Department to the Co mal Defense sta that they pro- 
posed to let a contract for 4,00 T 
tthe opinion of the Council tional ‘Defense as to the 


price, tions, etc. This letter will be turned over to our com- 
mittee, presumptively, and the members of the 
something abont the ‘aluminum business ape nauze it through and 
ascertain if, in our opinion, the price is.a fairo 
r. PORTER. Your company will not be one of, the bidders? 
Ax. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Cartes B. Sarita. You make the aluminum? l 
Mr. Davis. We do not know whether we would or not. We have 
nothing to do with the concerns. I do not even know who is bidding 

ọn the aluminum, 


And yet his former testimony had been explicit that there 
was not aby aluminum in this country except that which he 
furnished, and it is here in the record half a dozen times: 


5.2. PORTER. You furnish the aluminum to the company that makes 
the pins? 

Me. Davis. We very likely will. I do not know who they are or 
with whom they have their aluminum contracts. 

Mr. TUOMAS F. SMITH. Is not your concern the only one in this 
countr, 

Mr. Davie. At the present time; yes, sir. There is a very large 
amount of aluminum on the market which is resold . and a 
great deal of the t supply of um comes from scrap, junk, 
and various other forms of old al um. 

Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. With reference to the contemplated order for 
canteens, your concern would be the only one that would be able to 
furnish canteens in that number? 

Mr. Davis. I think we would be the only concern that 2 big L pars a 
to Ac a million. canteens out in the very short time that is ee 

THOMAS F. SMITH. > that your concern would supply em? 

Mr. Davis. Not necessari uy. 

Mr. Tomas F. Suirn. You would know, as a member of the sub- 
committee, that the committee was considering an order for 1,000,000 
canteens? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I-would not. 

Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. Aluminum 3 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. For instance, I knew nothing about the tent- 
pin order until if was all 8 

Mr. rt nar F. Sarre. But the final analysis you would, would 
vou no 

Mr. Davis. Yes; if it were sent to the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. Do yee furnish jobbers with aluminum uten- 
sils of any kind that.are used by jobbers throughout the country? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS F. ee Coffee kettles, and the like? ‘ 

Mr. Davis. Yes, s 
x ite THOMAS F. 3 Can you recall now what you get for coffee 

0 es? 
Davis. No, sir; not for cooking utensils, because 

Mr. Tomas F. Barra (interposing). Can you say what price you 
get for any utensils? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Tomas F. SmitH. For utensils of the size and capacity of the 
Army can ? 


Mr, — ges ve get more; I: have no hesitancy in saying that we 

Mr. 2 How — 9 aluminum companies are there in Amer- 
2 you 5 

mean co 

Mr. GOODWIN. sir. a 

Mr. Davis. Do you 2 1 smelting aluminum from the 
ore or manufacturers of 2 

Either or ae 

Mr. Day:s. We are the. only company that smelts it, or produces it 
from the ore, but a — a large number of companies who buy 
aluminum an out.of it. As a matter of fact, any com- 
pany Which has the facilities fo for utilizing brass or copper is in as good 


. “GOODWIN. t of the world's t of alumi 
10 5 t Percentage output of aluminum 


9 About p of it, I think, is made here. 
. GOODWIN, About one-half of it is found in America, or most 


Mr. ‘Davis Cee: Do u mean what percentage of the total 
ore of the —— ped the United States? r3 
i S 


r. 
Mr. Davis. ‘Phat would be a very difficult question to answer. 
Bauxite exists in great quantities in a great many places, and it thas 
never been really eeepc up or -calculat 
Mr. Goobwix. What increase in the price of aluminum has taker 
place ae the ning of the European war? 


Mr. Davis. I omens faat u were not here 

Mr. — \(interposing). No; I came in just.a few minutes ago. 

oar Davis. I said awhi that our — pr price for the 10 
e war was cents pe and that our price 


cents per pound, or a Pittie le 


Now, ‘that is the price, 254 cents, on which they made, from 
* | $2,000,000, $80,000,000 of capital, besides declaring some divi- 
den 

Mr. Goopwix. What is your present pr 


Mr. Davis. Our average price in N 
pound. 


That is an increase of about 40 ber cent. as I carry it in my 


for or 1910 was 5% less than 30 ceuts per 
pound. 


1017. was 35 cents per 


. 


Mr. Goopwry. You spoke awhile ago of the increased value of your 
plant vot the m to betterments, the betterments co of the a a. 
bg Po of the 5 profits to the company. Do I understand 

0 

Mr. ‘Davis, ‘Bractly. 

Mr. Goobwix. What has been the total amount of the undivided 
ss from the beginning of ogy = company, or during the entire ex- 

tence of your company, up the present time—that is, the total 
a 7 of the undivided Prota or dividends that went into better- 

s 


Mr. Davis. Perhaps $70,000,000. 
Mr. Goopwix. Is the $80,000,000 you mentioned in effect the vaiua- 
tion placed on your plant, or the real genuine valuation of it, and is 
that reached taking the moneys paid in from time to time ty way 
of ag free piue = plus — undivided profits going into the company in the 
way o. 

A. 2 Davis. It represents actual cash disbursements. 


J have been over that valuation question. 
proceed to another matter. 7 
Mr. Porrer. You have what you call manufacturing companies? 


Mr. Davis. We “ers the United States Aluminum Co. 
Mr. Portes. And it has plants at various places over the country? 
Mr. Davis. Yee sir 


Mr. Porten, Will none of those companies bid on these contracts? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; none of them. 

Mr. Porrzr. Suppose — ey should reach the point, and it is very orgie 
that .you will. when a bid will come in from one of your subsidiary 
com es. What “About the propriety of your passing on the bid of 


your own compan pany? 

Mr. Davis. If I passed upon it as . as I did upon this canteen 
job, in which I put Pin the aluminum 33 A cents per pound, which is 
substantiall er the market, and then added thereto a less amount 
I would have added in selling it to anybody else, 


for fabrica 
I do not think there could be saro y ropriety in my stating 
we would have sold 


ery great im 
that the sale to pe Government at a — price 

it to anybody else and at a less price than the Government could get 
from anybody else would be fair and proper. 

‘Now, it is perfectly plain from those answers that they have 
contracted and contemplate contracting; but, as I stated early 
in my remarks, before the Senator came in who accuses me of 
being unfair with these gentlemen, by implication, at least, 
these men claim that they have been perfectly fair in their deal- 
ings with the Government. What I say is that it is an impossi- 
ble ‘situation, an impossible arrangement, an arrangement that 
is bound to end disastrously for all concerned. 

J read on: 


Mr. Porter. Im fixing that pua of 2T4®%ents to the Government, did 
you take into consideration the fact that you made this year a profit 


Now I want to 


of x Bis cent 

— PY nd set plot That price of pie * per pound was 
ne u 8 a by taking a 10 years’ average price 
and ma 8 2 cents per 


the committee 


Porter. Have you any Peajection to 1 
1 from the date 


with | these data :- The amount of origina’ 
rporation; the date — the actual 
amount ot cash ba id in original together with the actual amount of 
-_ in at all.of the ernie increases; and the dividends de- 
by your company, if any, for each year since its incorporation? 
Hage yon aay 1 to furnishing that information? 
m whatever, exce; that I must say 
as to 9 . ge money lly invest. the records .cover- 
fast ane original $1,000,000 company are not available. 
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I have run over that hastily. 
Mr. SasaTH. You do not produce all of the aluminum in the United 


States, do you? 

Mr. Davis. We produce all of the new aluminum that is smelted. 

Mr. SabatH. But there is a latge quantity of aluminum that is being 
rerefined or resmelted every day 

Mr. Davis.. Yes. è 

Mr. SABATH. There are a great many large refining and smelting 
establishments in the United States? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 


I put that in because I think, in fairness, I ought to put it in. 
Now, here is a question to which I want to call attention: 


Mr. Porter. Would it not be embarrassing to you if a bid from one 
of your companies, or one of your subsidiary companies, came in, for 
you to report that it was not one that should be accepted? Would it 
not be embarrassing for you, if a bid came in from your company or 
from one of your subsidiary companies, to say to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense that you did not think the bid ought to be accepted? 

Mr. Davis. If it were conceivable that our company would quote a 
price to our Government which was not fair, it would be embarrassing 
for me to have to admit it. 

Mr. Porter. You never would admit it, would you? 

Mr. Davis. I would never make such a price. 


Mr. President, I have run rather hastily through that testi- 
mony. I promised the manager for the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, to put in the act under which the 
Council of National Defense was created. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor that the only parts of it which define the power of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and the subcommittees are, I think, the 
third and fourth paragraphs of the act. 

Mr. REED. I ask permission to put in, without reading, all 
of section 2 of the act in order that it may go in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Sec. 2. That a Council of National Defense is hereby established 
for the coordination of industries and resources for the national securi 
and welfare, to consist of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 

That the Council of National Defense shall nominate to the Presiden 
and the dent 1 appoint, an advisory commission, consisting o 
not more than seven persons, each of whom shall have special knowledge 
of some industry, public 2 5 05 or the development of some natural re- 
source, or be otherwise specia gonnen in the opinion of the council 
for the peman of the duties hereinafter provided. The members of 
the advisory commission shall serve without compensation, but shall 
be allowed actual expenses of travel and subsistence when attending 
mennes of the commission or engaged in investigations pertaining to 
its activities. The advisory commission shall hold such meetings as 

Il be called by the council or be provided by the rules and regula- 
tions adopted by the council for the conduct of its work. 

That it shall be the duty of the Council of National Defense to super- 
vise and direct investigations and make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the heads of executive departments as to the location of rail- 
roads with reference to the frontier of the United States so as to render 
—— expeditious concentration of troops and supplies to points of 

efense; the coordination of military, industrial, and commercial pur- 
poses in the location of extensive highways and branch lines of rail- 
road; the utilization of waterways; the mobilization of mill and 
naval resources for defense; the increase of domestic production of 
articles and materials essential to the support of armies and of the 
people during the interruption of foreign commerce; the development 
of going he pact at data as to amounts, location, method and 
‘means of production and availability of military supplies; the giving 
of information to producers and manufacturers as to the class of sup- 
plies needed by the military and other services of the Government, the 
requirements relating thereto, and the creation of relations which will 
render possible in time of need the immediate concentration and utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the Nation, 


either by the — 1 of ex- 
ualified persons to 
tions of experts 


to it as is consistent with the 2 interest, including an itemized 
account of the expenditures made by the council or authorized by it, 
in as full detail as the public interest will pe — „ however, 


so authorized not itemized. 


Mr. REED. In order that the Senate may hear the particular 
part the Senate is interested in, I read: 


That the Council of National Defense shall nominate to the Presi- 
dent, and the President shall appoint, an advisory commission, con- 


sis 
knowledge of some industry, à 
natural resource, or be otherwise 1 
the council, for the 
The members of the adyisory commission shall serve without compensa- 


of not more than seven person 


lic u 


each of whom shall have 

or the development of some 
qualified, in the opinion of 
rformance of the duties hereinafter provided. 
tion, but be allowed actual expenses of travel and nce 
when atten mee of the commission or engaged in in ations 
pertaining to its activities. The advisor: on shall hold such 
meetings as shail be called by the council or be provided by the rules 
and regulations adopted by the council for the conduct of its work. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The next paragraph, I will say to the 
Senator, defines their powers. 
Mr. REED. Well, I will read it: 4 


That it shall be the duty of the Council of National Defense to super- 
vise and direct investigations and make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the heads of executive departments as to the location of rail- 
roads with reference to the frontier of the United States so as to render 
tg expeditious concentration of troops and supplies to points of 

ense ; the coordination of military, industrial, and commercial pur- 
poses in the location of extensive hways and branch lines of rail- 
road; the utilization of waterways; the mobilization of military and 
Naval resources for defense; the increase of domestic production of 
articles and materials essential to the support of armies and of the 
people during the interruption of foreign commerce; the development 
of seagoing t tion; data as to amounts, location, method and 
means of production, and availability of military suppu the giving 
of information to producers and manufacturers as to the class of sup- 
plies n by the military and other services of the Government, the 
requirements relating thereto, and the creation of relations which will 
render possible in time of need the immediate concentration and utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the Nation. 


Is there more than the Senator desires read? i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. X 

Mr. REED. But I find nothing in there to authorize these 
gentlemen to pass on contracts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, Mr. President, that is the prop- 
osition I desired to state—that if they were doing that they were 
exceeding any power that was given them by this act, 

Mr. REED. Exactly. t 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And it is something that the members 
of the council, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of 
Labor can stop; and I understood from a paper that was read 


by the Senator this morning that the Secretary of War had. 


practically stopped their effort to fix prices. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether the term “ pass on contracts” necessarily implies that 
they have binding authority, or that they act in any binding 
capacity? I assume that the Council of National Defense, as 
advisors to the President under this act, call upon the repre- 
sentatives of the various industries for their opinions as to the 


advisability of certain contracts, and possibly as to the reason-, 


ableness of the price, and so forth; but that does not indicate 
that these people have any power to pass on the price or to pass 
on the contract in any binding way. 

Mr. REED. What is the use of quibbling, Mr. President? 
Nobody is going to be fooled by any kind of quibbling. I have 
not charged that anyone has robbed the Government. I am 
calling attention to the necessity of including aluminum as one 
of the articles the price of which is to be controlled. That led 
into the reading of this testimony, and the reading of this testi- 
mony discloses the fact that there is a subcommittee on alumi- 
num products, that the chairman of that subcommittee is the 
president of the aluminum companies that control the entire 
product in the United States, and they control all of the 
product that can now be obtained in the United States, for the 
foreign supply is cut off. That gentleman states that these 
contracts are referred to him for his recommendation, and that 
it is the business of the committee to supervise the contract, to 
see whether it is fair in its price, whether its terms are proper, 
and to make their recommendations. 

Now, it may be that technically they have no authority to bind 
the United States, but practically their word must go a long way, 
or they would not be put in this position, and they would not be 
trifling away their time in the performance of an idle ceremony. 
So why stand and quibble about it? The power, if exercised, is 
just as great whether it be done by potential advice that is taken 
by the man who wields the pen, or whether the pen is actually 
wielded by the man who gives the advice. What difference is 
there? 

Mr. President, something has been said here about the coal 
situation. The chairman of the committee in charge of the bill 
has raised that issue. That is an interesting thing. I stated 
to the Senate the other day that if we would let the business of 
the country go along, only undertaking to put our hand upon 
those men who did unjust things, who forestalled the market, 
who limited production, who gathered the goods of the country 
and held them so as to push prices up, we would be better off, 
and if we undertook to interfere we would muss things up—not 
a very elegant phrase, but I have already submitted to the Senate 
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some examples of the mussing that has already been done. 
Now, where is there a better illustration of the mussing of things 
than is to be found in this aluminum situation, to which I have 
called attention, unless it be in the coal controversy? 

I read in the New York Times of Wednesday, June 27, which 
happens to be handed to me, this statement. I read the head- 
lines: 


Coal producers promise to sell at fair prices—Pl 
ference with Defense Council committee, 400 atten 
to seizure—Government ready to take over output, offi 


given at con- 
Alternative 
s warn—WIII 
supervise prices— To hold wheat and coal— Export of these staples to be 
restricted first. 

I read part of the statement of Secretary Lane: 


The success of the country in this great war rests on- you, and you 
are responsible, just the same as the soldiers in the trenches, Pershing in 
France, or the President in the White House. You control the funda- 
mental industry. How much vision have you? Are you small or big? 
Are a etty politicians or statesmen? The country will not stand 
anything but a ge policy from large men— 

And so forth. Other men made speeches, and so they pro- 
ceeded. The next day at least one of the papers made the state- 
ment that Secretary Lane had complimented these coal men 
upon their patriotism and congratulated them upon coming to 
the rescue of the country. I thought I had that newspaper with 
me, but I find I have not it at this moment. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to put in this article, but just 
enough to call attention to it. I call attention to the headlines 
in the Washington Post of July 1: - 


a ton fixed 
1 continue to 
tary of War, 


maximum or ney 
Asserts council is only advisory, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, that is just the propo- 
sition that I suggested to the Senator a while ago—that in the 
multitude of men who are called upon in an advisory capacity 
there may be some so far forgetful of their duties as to act as 
purchasing agents as well as in an advisory capacity; but, in 
the last analysis, the men at the head of that commission will 
call down those who are undertaking to mulet the Government, 
just as the Secretary of War has done, telling them ‘that their 
duty is simply advisory and that they can not take contracts 
or purchase for the Government from themselves. 

Mr. REED. I hope for alt those good things; and yet it 
seems, according to the accounts as I get them from the press, 
that the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War are 
challenging the action of the Secretary of the Interior in fixing 
a price. 6 

Let me say this, now, lest I forget it later on, and let me say 
it with all the emphasis of which I am capable: As long as the 
situation is presented of the great manufacturers of the coun- 
try sitting in the councils of the Nation and making prices, we 
may be very sure that those great manufacturers will not give 
themselves any the worst of the bargain; and the coal contract 
or settlement or adjustment of the last few days is a good ex- 
ample of it. Mr. President, there is no one there who can 
speak for the general public in the same sense that the coal 
operator who is called in may speak for his business, in the same 
sense that the proprietor of the aluminum products of this 
country can speak for his business, in the same sense that the 
proprietor of a great steel mill can speak for his business. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. No one is there, when it comes to the question 
of fixing the prices of grain, to speak for the grain producers 
of this country as a proprietor; and let me point you the 
difference. The man who runs the aluminum business of this 
country, sitting there, deals as a proprietor; but who is there 
that is the proprietor of the grain fields of the United States to 
sit and speak as a proprietor upon that board? Who is there 
who can speak for the consumer in the same way? 

Mr. President—I will yield to the Senator from Minnesota. in 
one moment—I do not want to be captious or critical at a time 
like this. I appreciate the efforts that are being made by 


Cabinet officers, as members of the Council of National De- 


fense, to accomplish things as quickly as they can, I am willing 
that some irregularity, even, shall be admitted; but I say that 
when the Government of the United States is assuming the 
authority and the power and the right to commandeer the 
products of the millions of fields of this land, the products of 
the millions of farms of this country, to fix prices by denying 
open markets; when the powerful arms of this Government can 
be stretched across the continent and embrace all that the 
farmer produces and control his market and thus control his 
price; when that is the case with the farmers, there ought to be 
power enough in this Government to say to the railroad com- 
panies, “You must transport the coal from the mines to the 


people,“ and there ought to be power enough in this Government 
to say to the owners of these mines: 

It is costing you but little more for your coal than it cost 
last year, and you must deliver it at the mouth of the mine 
at a fair price, or we will control it for you; and we will not 
sit down here and agree to give you an excessive price,” as it 
seems was the case the other day. The place for the coal 
operator in his present dealings with the Government is sit- 
ting upon one side of the table as a seller to the Government, 
and a man representing the Government and nothing else seated 
upon the other side of that table—that is, in deals for the Gov- 
ernment—and the place for the coal operator, who is conducting 
a fair business, and not trying to put up prices, is at the mouth 
of his*mine conducting his business; and if he is conspiring to 
put up prices, his place is behind the bars of a penitentiary, with 
a United States marshal standing over him. 

It is not necessary to truckle and bow to these great busi- 
ness concerns. I would treat them fairly, yes; I would allow 
them good profits, yes; I would allow them even to make large 
profits. I would not put the Government in the position of be- 
ing obliged to beg favors of them. I would let them under- 
stand that open competition between the mines of this country 
must be restored and that the conspiracies which have been 
hatched shall be punished. If you will do that, you will not 
need to find the members of the Cabinet engaged in contro- 
versies. with each other about whether one of them agrees on 
too big a price for the people of the United States to pay for 
coal 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Before asking the Senator a question I 
should like to say I do not understand that Secretary Lane en- 
tered into any contract that the coal men might charge any 
definite price. I understand that all he did was to ask the 
coal operators to reduce the price to the public, whatever may 
be stated in the newspaper article. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri if he sees any objection to Secretary 
Lane making a speech to a committee or a convention of coal 
men and urging them to reduce the price to the public. I un- 
derstand Secretary Daniels made a speech to the same effect. 
I do not understand that Secretary Lane entered into any con- 
tract or claimed the right to enter into any contract. i 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator then answer the question, What 
is the trouble in the Cabinet, and why is it that members of 
the Cabinet are saying they do not agree to the conditions which 
have been made? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I know nothing about troubles in the Cabi- 
net or why Secretary Baker wrote a letter. I simply wish to 
state that I understood all that Secretary Lane did was to ask 
them to reduce the price to the general public. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be permitted by the 
Senator from Missouri to say that it fell to my lot this morning 
to hear Secretary Lane make a statement? I assume he would 
not regard it a violation in connection with the suggestion of 
the Senator from Minnesota if I reveal here the statement. 
The remarks he made concerning the price of coal were ad- 
dressed to a gathering of coal producers, pointing out to them 
the obligation they owe the publie at this particular time in 
order that they may inherit from the public a form of approval 
for patriotic conduct. He went so far as to point out upor 
the showing they made that a certain price was sufficient, and 
that did not relate to contracts which were then proposed or 
then existing. I might say to the able Senator from Missouri 
it was not coal for the Government’s use, but turned upon a 
wholly different contract, and it in no wise at that time was 
the object or subject of Mr. Lane’s remark or speech. 

I also understand, let me tell the Senator, that the contract 
for the Government for coal was conducted by Secretary Dan- 
iels, and that whatever Secretary Lane did in that connection 
met with the approval of Secretary Daniels. Such I under- 
stand to be the situation. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator from Illinois 
takes his seat, with the permission of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, may I inquire if it is not a fact that pursuant to the 
speech of Secretary Lane to which the Senator refers, and pur- 
suant to an understanding which was then reached, a flat rate 
of $3 per ton was made by the coal dealers with respect to the 
coal which they sold to the public, and that they gave out to 
the public that that was the rate which thereafter would be 
charged for the contract? 

Mr. LEWIS. I am unable to answer the able Senator with 
any knowledge on the subject. I have only the information I 
stated. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator from Missouri will allow 
me 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator. from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED.- I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to say I am informed that 
Secretary Lane declined to name a figure to the coal men. I 
do not know anything about the price of coal, but $3 is a good 
deal less than they have been charging heretofore, and if he 
has brought about any reduction he has performed a service to 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. KING. I think $3 is a good deal more than they have 
been charging heretofore. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I know it is less than they have been charg- 
ing up in my country. We have been paying five and six 
dollars a ton. = 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that just before the war they 
were selling it for $2 a ton? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know. I am not speaking about 
whether $3 a ton is a proper price for coal or not. I simply say 
I believe Secretary Lane performed a service if he got them 
to reduce the price at all, and I do not think he entered into 
a contract with the coal miners that they might charge any 
particular price. I have known Secretary Lane for a good many 
years and I know he is an able and conscientious man. 

Mr. REED. I have not made an assault upon Secretary 
Lane. How quickly men will rush to a defense and protest 
that no wrong is being done! I commented merely upon the fact 
that they were mussing things up by calling in operators and 
agreeing to prices and immediately two other Cabinet officers 
say those prices are not fair. That is as far as I have gone. 
If Secretary Lane got a reduction, well and good; but I say 
if there is a combination among the coal men of this country to 
rob the people, if they put their prices to an excessive point, I 
do not believe the great Government of the United States needs 
to call those gentlemen into counsel. I believe we have some 
laws in this country for wretches of that kind, and the sooner 
those laws are enforced the sooner this kind of business will 
come to an end. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator yield to me just 
n moment to mention a fact I have recently heard? It is in 
corroboration of his criticism to the effect that the law is bein 
violated. 7 2 

I am advised that the prices of coal at the mines in Alabama 
and Tennessee were put up over one night $1.50 a ton within the 
past six or eight months. About the same time, while the supply 
of coal was short in the city of Atlanta, 1,200 carloads of coal 
were upon a sidetrack 6 miles out of Atlanta. The judge of the 
superior court called the grand jury’s attention to the fact, and 
the next morning the coal cars were gone. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I think I ought to yield to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], who rose a little while ago, if he desires 
the floor. If not, I gladly yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BORAH. I think I will not interrupt the Senator. I 
was going to call attention to a paragraph in Mr. Baker's letter. 
Mr. REED. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A great deal of very interesting and valu- 
able testimony upon this subject has been elicited in the last 
week before the Interstate Commerce Committee. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Missouri is familiar with it or 
not. ; 

Mr. REED. I know but very little of it. 
have the Senator make the statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will allow me, I think I 
ought to say that in my judgment he is mistaken when he says 
that we have laws which will meet the trouble. I think the 
condition is this: The operators have not combined to exact a 
high price for coal. The buyers of coal are apparently so 
anxious to get it that they are bidding any price for it in quan- 
tities much greater than the mine operators are able to furnish. 
That is the chief cause for the high price of coal. There are 


I would like to 


more people who want coal and' they want it in larger quanti- 


ties than can be furnished at the mines at this time. I think 
we need additional legislation upon that subject. May I go one 
step further? 

The testimony before the committee has shown with abso- 
lute clearness that the average cost of producing coal in this 
country at this time is not more than $1.50 a ton. There are 
some mines in which the cost would be a little greater than 
that, there are some mines in which it would be a little less 
than that, but I am well within the bounds when I say that 
the average cost of producing coal at the mouth of the mine 
loaded on cars at this time will not exceed $1.50 per ton, and 
no coal operator—and there were a score who appeared before 


our committee—asserted that a profit of 50 cents a ton would 
be an inadequate profit. = 

The difficulty is that the mine opérators are being offered 
large prices for their coal. It is not in human nature to expect 
them to accept less than they are offered for the coal, and noth- 
ing but the hand of the law will be sufficient to keep coal at a 
ene price at this time under the conditions which now 
prevail. 

Mr, REED. Let me ask the Senator 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my opinion the coal operators are want- 
ing now to reimburse themselves for alleged losses which they 
have sustained in the last 10 years. I asked at least a half 
dozen of these operators in the course of the examination 
whether they thought it was fair to make the people of the 
country now pay a price for coal that would reimburse them 
for losses which they had sustained in the business several 
years ago, and without any exception at all they affirmed that 
they thought it was perfectly fair for them to charge prices 
now that would recoup the losses of the 5 or 10 years that are 
gone. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me 
to ask the Senator from Iowa if he elicited from the coal pro- 
ducers any data with reference to the cost of producing coal 
prior to the beginning of the war so as to show what was the 
comparative cost? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We elicited a great deal of information upon 
that point. The advance has varied in different mines, but there 
is no operator, as I remember it, who alleges a greater advance - 
than 50 cents a ton. Possibly one went to 75 cents a ton in his 
particular locality or particular mine, but the average increase 
was not to exceed 50 cents a ton. 

Mr. KING and Mr. POMERENE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri - 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no right to yield. I rose to put this 
matter where I thought it ought to be in view of the testimony 
we have developed. 

Mr. REED.. Very well; I yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator in his investigation ascertain 
whether or not in the contracts which have been made for the 
sale of coal by the coal companies there was any provision by 
which if the coal companies sold in the season for a lower. 
price rebates were to be paid to theni? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. No evidence that I remember was developed 
upon that point. A grent deal of coal is sold under contract 
which has for its basis the cost of production and with the 
provision that there is to be added -to the cost of production a 
certain profit per ton. There is but little free coal, so to speak. 
Eighty per cent of all the coal production of this country is pro- 
duced under contract, and there are very few contracts at this 
time, if any, that are as high as $3 a ton. Even the contracts 
made on the ist of April of this year are, most of them, far be- 
low $3 a ton. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact, if the Senator will pardon me just 
there, that contracts have been made for the sale of large quan- 
tities of coal, as much as probably several hundred thousand 
tons, at $3 per ton, with the provision that if the coal continues 
to sell during the season at a less price there would be a rebate? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not know whether that is true or not. 

Mr. KING. Is the investigation going on now by which the 
Senator could ascertain that fact? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Having said so much, the conclusion from it 
all is that a fair profit to the operator would fix a price very 
much below $3 per ton; but I can not believe that the operators 
ought to be censured as wretches and as criminals, because they 
are neither. They are simply accepting prices which people are 
offering and are willing to pay. I think they are as patriotic 
and unselfish as the great body of the business men of the coun- 
try. They have long ago adopted, as nearly every other busi- 
ness has adopted, the famous motto of transportation companies, 
namely ` 

Mr. REED. To charge all the traffic will bear. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To charge all the traffic will bear. That is 
the motto of the business, and nothing but the Government car 
ever take that motto out of the business. 

If I may be permitted, I ought to say at this point that I be- 
lieve the provisions of this bill are entirely inadequate to meet 
the situation. I do not believe that the licensing section—and it 
is the only one which can grapple with these conditions—will 
enable the people of the country to secure their coal at a fair 
price. If we intend to do anything with it we ought to go at it 
directly and in the only way in which we can go at it, namely, 
to have the Government take all the coal at the mouth of the 
mine, paying the operators a fair price, and in turn selling to 
the people at a fair price. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. With the permission of the Senator 
from Missouri, I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
whether his committee has elicited information as to the real 
cause of the high prices being the shortage of cars? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have taken a great deal of testimony 
upon that point. In my judgment, the shortage of transporta- 
tion—I use that term rather than the shortage of cars—is the 
initial cause of the high prices of coal. The shortage of trans- 
portation has induced or driven the buyers of coal to offer high 
prices for coal, inasmuch as the supply has been very much less 
than the demand. 

But, speaking of the shortage of transportation or shortage of 
cars, everybody knows that the coal men of this country have 
receiyed only about 60 per cent of the transportation which was 
allotted to them at the beginning of the year—that is, they have 
been able to ship only about 60 per cent of the coal which they 
were easily capable of producing. The railroad committee that 
has been organized under the Council of National Defense has 
issued recently a bulletin describing some of its efforts in reme- 
dying the alleged shortage of transportation. We have all been 
under the impression that the railroad companies needed a very 
great number of cars more than they now have in order to do 
the business of the country. 

I think it would be well to call the attention of the Senate to 
that bulletin. They report that we have, in round numbers, 
2,500,000 freight cars in this country owned by the railway com- 
panies and by private transporters or shippers as well. They 
say that they can make a saving of four and a half per cent in 
reducing the time that a certain percentage of the cars are in the 
shops for repair. ‘That saving adds 64,000 cars to our system of 
transportation. They say that they can add 5 miles per hour 
to the movement of freight cars. The average movement now is 
25 miles a day. That is the average movement of a freight car 
in the United States. That will add 520,000 cars to our trans- 
portation system. They say they can add 2 tons in loading each 
freight car. 

Mr. REED. Who says that? $ 

Mr. CUMMINS. That will add 200,000 cars to our system. So 
the railway companies themselves now say that without the 
addition of a single car they can add in effect 779,000 cars to the 
efficiency of our system and thus remove substantially if not 
entirely the alleged car shortage of the country. 

I beg the Senator's pardon. I ought not to have interposed so 
ong. ; 

Mr. REED. The Senator has been making a very inferesting 
1 and he has said They say.“ Who does he menn say 
that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I could not resist the temptation to suggest 
that if we are going to enter—and I am in favor of the Govern- 
ment entering—this field we should enter it in a way that will 
produce results instead of skirting around the edges and endeav- 
oring to rely upon the voluntary arrangements of irresponsible 
committees. _ 

Mr. REED. The Senator did not hear my question a moment 
ago. He used the expression several times “They say” and 
then referred to the freight-car situation. Who made the state- 
ment the Senator has been referring to? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has been so universal that I can hardly 
attach authorship to it. I have heard the railway companies 
themselves declare the car shortage so often that I came to 
accept it as conclusive and certain; and it was not until this 
testimony appeared before the committee that I became aware 
that by just a little efficiency—just a little common sense—in the 
operation of our railway system the cars we have could be 
made to render the service we now imperatively need. 

Mr. REED. What I am trying to get at is who gives the testi- 
mony that all these reforms can be effected. Who has made that 
statement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The bulletin to which I referred is the one 
issued by the railroad committee operating under the Council of 
National Defense. That committee is composed of the presidents 
of half dozen of the prominent railroad companies of the country. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator takes his seat, he has said 
there is nothing that the criminal law of the country will reach. 
Is the Senator prepared to say there has not been a concert of 
action among certain of the coal companies with reference to 
the price of coal? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have not the least evidence 
of it, and there really is no necessity for it. I do not suggest 
that they would not combine if they found it necessary; but 
when there are a half dozen people bidding for 1 ton of coal, 
willing, in order to keep from freezing to death or in order to 
keep industries in operation, to pay any price for it, a combina- 
Hon among the sellers is not required to maintain exorbitant 
prices. 
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Mr. REED. I wish to say to the Senator, because I do not 
want the question to go by in that way, statements have been 
made to me similar to the statement made by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Surra] of coal having been raised in price at the 
same time by a large number of mine operators; that on the 
same day the price goes up, and substantially the same amount. 
This has come to me from a number of other sources. 

If that is true, and I assume it must be true, there must be 
some concert of action. If there is no concert of action, no con- 
spiracy whatever, then it is absolutely certain that in a few 
days’ time all the excessive price would have disappeared, because 
the market would come to be supplied at-the high prices, and 
the mine owner will find he has to sell at lower prices; in 
other words, the law of competition will come in. However, I 
do not want to be misunderstood. I am perfectly willing that 
anything shall be done to get us the relief that can be reasonably 
employed, but I do say I am of the opinion that a prompt ap- 


plication of the criminal laws of the country to this situation 


would have ended it long ago. 

Now, I promised to yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to be understood as asserting 
that there is no combination. I only say that, so far as the 
testimony to which I have referred is concerned, I heard none 
that would be proof of a combination, and in view of the enor- 
mous demand for coal and the limited supply of coal under the 
circumstances I can see no reason for combining when the 
operator can get any price he sees fit to ask for his product. 

Mr. REED. I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
word in regard to the price of coal. I have listened with a good 
deal of interest to these statements, and while this matter has 
not been fully developed before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, I assert the fact to be that the price of coal at the mines 
in Ohio and western Pennsylvania Mas not only been increased 
50 cents a ton but it has been increased in many instances 100 
per cent and even 200 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think more than that. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think so. I think further that many of 
the coal operators have said it is the rule of supply and demand 
that controls. That is not true in my judgment. The rule 
of supply and demand is not permitted to operate here. The 
only rule which has controlled the price of coal has been the 
rule of necessity. When it comes to getting coal enough to 
warm a poor washerwoman and her family her necessities are 
such that she has been paying an exorbitant and outrageous 
price. There is not any defense that can be made by any mortal 
of those prices. I shall have something to say on this subject 
to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. What is the opinion of the Senator from Ohio, 
who has been on the committee—I think, indeed, he is the chair- 
man of the subcommittee making the investigation—as to 
whether there is evidence tending to convince him that there is 
a concert of action among at least a part of the coal operators? 

Mr. POMERENE. The evidence will show if they ever inves- 
tigate it, and we have investigated it in part in certain locali- 
ties in Ohio and in Pittsburgh, that they have bureaus or organi- 
zations. ` Each coal operator is a member of a bureau. He 
sends in a statement to the bureau showing the amount of coal 
he has mined and sold and the price he has received for it. Im- 
mediately upon these returns being made to the bureau a com- 
plete statement is issued to each member of that particular 
organization showing the total amount of coal sold by each 
operator and the price he received for it. 

It is pretended that this is in the interest of the consumer, 
because they can with this information reduce prices. The 
actual experience has been during the last six months in Ohio 
and West Virginia and in Pennsylvania that the prices have been 
raised, and I think that that part of it is a good subject for in- 
vestigation by the Federal grand jury. I propose before we 
get through to give some of the information I have to the grand 
jury; but I do not agree with the Senator from Missouri that 
there is sufficient legislation now upon the books. Many a man 
can violate the law to the detriment of millions and millions 
of people, and he may not be made amenable to the law. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the Senator is warranted in saying 
that I made the statement that there is enough legislation now 
and that I am not willing to enact further legislation. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not so understand the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator did not so understand me, but I 
did make the statement that if the legislation now on the books 
was employed you would not have much trouble in breaking coal 
prices; but I am willing that they shall be broken in any other 
way that they can be. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to say a few words regarding the 
coal supply as brought eut in the recent investigation before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. According to this evidence 
the normal demand for coal in the United States is about 600,- 
000,000 tons a year, or 50,000,000 tons a month. It is said there 
is now an increased demand, and there is likely to be a still 
further increased demand by reason of the war and by reason 
of the necessities of our allies, so that it is said that the reason- 
able demands for coal for America during the next year will be 
about 100,000,000 tons in excess of the past requirement, namely, 
that the demand will be for 700,000,000 tons. The country has 
not, however, of late had its normal supply of coal. The mine 
operators all attribute that to the fact that there has been what 
they call a car shortage. Upon inquiring as to that of the rail- 
way operators we find that there has been an extraordinary de- 
mand for these very cars for other things paying higher freight 
and perhaps of greater necessity—munitions of war, and so 
forth—so that the mines have not always been supplied with 
the cars into which they can immediately load the coal pro- 
duced. There is very little coal stored at the mine; it is brought 
out of the mine and immediately put upon the cars; it is then 
carried to the place of destination. 

Of this total of production of 600,000,000 tons of coal in a year 
it is claimed that about 80 per cent is under contract to the rail- 
roads and the factories and only about 15 or 20 per cent is loose, 
and is what they call “ free coal” or “ spot coal.” It is said that 
an extraordinary demand has been precipitated upon that small 
surplus of 15 or 20 per cent of the total production and that the 
excessive prices have been in the main confined to this so-called 
spot or free coal, and undoubtedly that has been made the sub- 
ject of an extraordinary demand and the sport of speculators 
in the market. Whether they have acted in violation of law or 
not I do not know, and no sufficient evidence has been produced 
as to that. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to stop the trend of the Senator’s 
discourse, but he speaks of the prices being made the sport of 
speculators in the market. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Has not the price been raised at the mouth of the 
mine by the mine operators to large purchasers? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It has been, and has produced a great 
reluctance upon the part of the mine owners, as I understand, 
to contract for coal, except at increased rates. They insist that 
their expenses of mining are increasing, that the number of 
men available for work is diminishing, and so forth. 

I have not the slightest doubt that if the railway operators 
succeed in operating efficiently the present number of cars an- 
nually—2,500,000 or 2,600,000 cars, and make them more effi- 
cient by reducing the period in which they are laid up for re- 
pairs, by increasing the speed and so forth—I have not the 
slightest doubt there will be an enormously increased production, 
which will quickly result in a reduction of the price of coal, just 
as was instanced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] on 
Saturday, with reference to potatoes. When that time will 
come I do not know. It depends upon the efficiency of the car 
system and upon the economies of time which are to be worked 
out by the railway operators. I imagine that the stress of war 
may bring upon the car system a tremendous strain for other 
things than these low-priced products, such as coal. I can un- 
derstand, of course, how the railroads themselves will prefer to 
carry the high-priced products paying a higher rate of freight, 
rather than the low-priced products that pay a lower rate of 
freight. So those things may operate to the derangement of the 
plan, 

I agree with the Senator from Iowa that other legislation is 
needed. I think there is great force in what the Senator from 
Missouri has stated with reference to the law of supply and 
demand ultimately regulating these things. I believe that if the 
ear shortage could be done away with to-day and the mines 
could quickly put into the cars the coal which they currently 
produce, the price of coal in this country would go down just 
as the price of potatbes has gone down. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, all of this is very interesting i 


and illuminating, but all of it is very far from the question I 
started out to discuss. Since, however, we are on the theme, let 
me state what I believe the evidence will disclose : That is, that 
after all excuses have been offered the fact will remain that 
mine operators have advanced the price of coal at the mouth 
of the mine, and in a great many instances they have advanced 
it to an enormous extent. That is not speculation in the sense 
in which we employ that term; that is a question of raising the 
price of coal by the owner of it. 


If you concede that right, you certainly do not have to concede 
along with it the right of the mine operator to agree with other 
mine operators to advance the price of coal at the same time, 
because when that is done the criminal statutes of our country 
are violated. I have not the slightest doubt in saying that proper 
investigation will disclose enough facts to warrant añ indictment 
of more than one of these gentlemen. If it is necessary to enact 
further legislation to accomplish a desired result in order that 
extortions of this kind shall not be practiced, I am ready to join 
in that legislation. Just now, however, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate back to a little point in controversy. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr: President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brapy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me 
to add a few words to what I have already said? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, an extraordinary demand 
has been precipitated on the supply of spot coal or free coal on 
the market. As an evidence of that, the factories of New Eng- 
land, having lost their usual supply this year from Nova Scotia, 
were terrorized with reference to the situation, and they went 
into Ohio itself, which is a great coal-producing State, and 
bought coal so recklessly as to raise the price to an unprecedented 
figure. In that way they produced a stringency in the coal 
market which affected every factory in the State of Ohio. The 
Senator can see, therefore, that there was a cause for increasing 
this price quite above and beyond any cause existing in the 
combination of the jobbers or the controllers of the coal. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I understand that there was con- 
sternation everywhere. We have had enough wild talk to scare 
everybody to death in this country. It has been usually about 
food, but it has been also about everything else. If we had a 
few less Jeremiahs in this country going about pouring forth 
their lamentations and telling us about the evil that is to fall 
upon us, there would be less terror in the minds of people; there 
would be less of an attempt to grab everything in sight, and we 
would not need so much governmental control. Every Senator 
who stood in this Senate and every man who stood outside of it 
telling the country that it is going to starve to death has been 
in part responsible for these high prices. Every man who has 
dared say anything to the contrary has been pictured to the 
country as a pro-German. 

Mr. President, returning to our muttons, the question was 
raised here that there had been no attempt made by anybody to 
regulate the price of coal by making any contracts. I had 
made a statement that I had read something of that kind in 
the newspapers. I did not mean that it was an ordinary con- 
tract, but that there was an arrangement, an agreement. I 
was quoting ordinary newspapers. I know that the newspapers 
make mistakes; but I know that there is one newspaper that 
never makes a mistake. I refer to the Official Bulletin. There 
is not a Senator in this Chamber who has the temerity to 
challenge any word which he may find in that document. It 
has the stamp of “genuine” blown in the bottle, and here is 
what I read in the issue of June 29, the headline being: 


Big cut in soft-coal prices, beginning July 1, is made voluntarily by 
mining operators at conference with vernment officia Schedule of 
rates will be tentative until cost investigation is completed—Secretary 
Lane lauds producers, 


This is the article: 


The Committee on Public Information has issued the following: 

Three dollars for bituminous coal on cars as it comes from the mine, 
| A tea for lump sizes, and a reduction of 50 cents on every ton for the 

vernment are the maximum prices, with few exceptions, that coal 
operators will take for their product beginning July 1. 

This reduction from prices at the mouth of the mine— 


“At the mouth of the mine.” I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] to that statement 
ranging as high as $5.50— g 

Mark you now, this is bituminous coal— 
was arranged in a meeting of the special committee of the operators, the 
committee on coal production of the Council of National Defense, Secre- 
tary Lane, and Gov. Fort, of the Federal Trade Commission. 

de secrets between competitors, cost prices, and other confidential 

information was laid on the table, and the Government, acting as judge, 


decided, with the entire approval of the operators, what would be the 
highest prices paid at mines for coal— 

And if Secretaries Baker and Daniels are correct, there is no 
reason why the mine operators should not have given their 
entire’ approval to the prices— 
prices to go into effect on July 1, to so in effect until investigations 
are made and these prices are raised or lowered. 

Representatives from various States were asked to quote the mini- 
mum price at which they could furnish coal. The Clearfield district 
of P lIvania agreed to cut its price for coal as it was loaded at 
the mouth of the mine from $5.25 to $3, with $3.50 for lump sizes, 
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nia did likewise. West 
Virginia reduced the current contract price of $5.60 to $3, and Illinois 


Tennessee came down from $4.50 to $3. Vir, 


and Indiana reduced their prices to $2.75 for coal as it came from the 
mine. Alabama, which mines under difficult conditions with 1 
expenses, reduced its oe from $5.50 to $3 at the lowest and $4 at 
the highest. Maryland lowered its estimate from $5.75 to the standard 
figures. All the remaining districts east of Illinois that were repre- 
sented also agreed to the new figures except one or two with special 
conditions, which were deferred for further consideration. Only the 
districts west of Illinois—lowa, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
the Southwest—which were not represented, remain yet to be counted, 
and there is no doubt whatever in the minds of the coal committee o 
the Council of National Defense that these districts will agree to the 
price reduction. 


These figures met the entire approval of Chairman Peabody and his 
colleagues and of Secretary Lane and Commissioner Fort. In several 
instances they discussed frankly the situation in certain districts with 


the representatives from those cts, while asking for lower figures, 
and in each instance they met the hearty cooperation of the operators. 

Again I remark that if Secretary Baker and Secretary 
Daniels are right, it is no wonder they met the hearty coopera- 
tion of the operators— 


that any 3 in seg 5 
„the. 
be dr ais 


other Government agencies, and 
also be allowed, pending, and afterwards also, 
rices that will be undertaken as soon as careful in 

s been made. 

So that it appears that if they have not fixed prices, they 
intend to fix permanent prices. Now, this is official; this is 
from the Official Bulletin, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. I do for a question, but I desire to finish reading 
this article. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to make an explanation. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will not make an explanation 
of anything that appears in the Official Bulletin. That document 
ought to stand without a word being taken from or added to it, 
even by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ' Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator would not want that rule to ob- 
tain longer than 30 days, would he? 

« Mr. REED. Well, I do not know; I am a little tender about 
interfering with this publication. 

Just as the session was about to end Secretary Lane told the oper- 


ators: 

“This is a distinctly novel eee You are ploneers in a good 
move. We look back with respect and admiration upon those who 
crossed the hard and stony and waterless places and picked out the 
richer — 7 beyond. I bope that you will be looked upon not “Ex f by 
those who succeed you in the coal business but by the industries of the 
United States with respect and admiration for the manner in which you 
have acted at this conference. 

“You have responded as to a cail by the people of the United States, 
You are not a removed class. You are business men. You belong to the 
people. Most of you are men who were not born to wealth. You have 
come up out of the soil like the rest of us. You have shown sympathy 
with the people and understanding of your relation to them. 


Just think of saying that to a lot of fellows who have put the 
price of bituminous coal at the mouth of the mine up to $5.50 a 
ton. 

“That is everything in a democracy. Unless we maintain in our 
minds always the consciousness of the sources of power in this country 
democracy is a failure. 

Everyone will catch the logical connection between the last 

_ sentences and those that immediately precede them. 
REASON TO BE PROUD. 


“You have been up against an extremely odd situation and now you 
have acted hero and met the situation in magnificent fashion. I think 
you have reason to be proud of what you have done. You have said 


to the American people that you are not going to be oblivious to the 
ou will protect them. That 


rights of those from whom you sprang. 

is spirit of the kind that makes for the success of this country. If 
all the industries of the United States will make the same effort there 
will be no question as to whether our people can mobilize our resources. 
We must not work singly and alone for selfish ends in the hope of rea’ 
ing rich rewards that will distinguish us merely as men who are 
industry as makers of money. e must work as the men who have 
landed in Europe yesterday must work—in battalions and ents 
and companies, with one mind, one purpose, marching forward to vic- 
tory—victory not for ourselves but victory for the country. We are the 
greatest business Nation on earth. „Therefore we must look to the busi- 
mess men to lead and inspirit us and re and I think that the 
word that goes out from this gatherin be inspiriting to all.” 

By agreement with the operators the coal committee has deferred 
treatment of the anthracite problem until after the Ist of July. Seven 
anthracite operators were represented at the meeting to-day. It is 
expected that the anthracite dealers will meet the Government in 
exactly the way that the bituminous dealers have done. 


Thus endeth the first lesson. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 


LY——293 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. I will yield in a moment. I understand the 
Senator wants to make a little speech, and I will give him the 
opportunity, but before I leave this interesting subject in con- 
nection with this very classical eulogy and with that statement 
of it which reads: 


We look back with respect and admiration upon those who crossed 
ae mo hu and stony and waterless places and pleked out the kleber spot 
eyo 


I desire to read from the Washington Post—all the papers, 
however, carried it—this item: 


Secretary Baker, as president of the Council of National Defense. 
repudiated last night an agreement fixing a tentative price of $3 a 
ton for bituminous coal reached at a conference here Th y between 
coal producers, Secretary Lane a member of the defense council, mem- 
bers o! the council’s coal-production committee, and the Federal Trade 


sion, 
“Neither the council nor its committee,” Secretary Bak 
a letter to W. S. Gifford, of the council, “ has power to Tax prices.” = 


“ UNJUST,” HE DECLARES. 


Mr. Baker added $3 at the mines suggested for. bitumin 
“exorbitant, unjust, and oppressive.” id pee Coat ae 


I desire to insert without reading the remainder of the 
article as a part of my remarks. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be inserted in the ‘Recor. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Secre Daniels, another member of the council, earli 
day nasa the agreement would in no way affect coal purchases — the 


NOT: 

e Navy, he said, will continue to buy from the mines at $2.33 a 

ton, leaving a price to be determined after the Federal Trad 

pion has 1 production costs. psa sep 
DENIES AGREEMENT’S LEGALITY. 


In his letter to Mr. Gifford, Mr. Baker asserted that he believed no 
members of the defense council Ne with him as to the limitations 
of the powers of the council and its committees and as to the effect 
of the action taken. 

The fact that the conferences were attended by members of the 
council and of the trade commission, he declared, gave no legality 
to the agreement. 

The price-fixing agreement was reached after 400 operators called 
here by the coal-production committee had adopted resolutions authoriz- 
ing their committees to give assent to such maximum bituminous prices 
as might be named by the Secretary of the Interior, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the coal committee. 

OPERATORS FEARED PROSECUTION. 

The resolution was reported by Trade Commissioner Fort from a 
special committee. 

In presenting it for adoption Mr. Fort declared he believed it was 
entirely safe for the conference to adopt, and that any responsibilit, 
as to the legality of fixing prices was put on the Government, and no 
on the operators, under the terms of the resolution. 

Some operators had expressed a fear that they might be prosecuted 
under the antitrust laws if they entered into an agreement among 
themselves to lower prices. . 

An official announcement made through the public information com- 
mittee said that in the final conference cost prices and other confi- 
dential information was laid on the table and the Government Se 
sentatives, acting as judges, decided what would be the highest prices 

aid at the mines—t sprice to go into effect July 1 and to remain 
n effect until investigations are made and other prices arranged. 


SECRETARY BAKER'S LETTER. 


Secretary Baker last night indicated that as president of the defense 
council he had received no notification of the arrangement reached at 
the conferences. His letter to Mr. Gifford said: 

“My attention has been called through the pak sep ry to the action 
reported to have been taken at Washington, D. C., during the past week 
by the so-called committee on coal production of the Council of National 

ense, in cooperation with certain coal producers and representatives 
of coal-mining enterprises, with regard to the price of bituminous and 
anthracite coal. 

“The facts seem to be that the coal-production committee invited to 
Washington various coal operators and arranged a conference between 
them, members of the coal-production committee, and members of the 
Federal Trade Commission, leading to the adoption of resolutions in 
favor of an early and accurate determination of the costs involved in 
the production of bituminous and anthracite coal, as a basis for some 
future action by some official agency of the Government in fixing fair 
and just prices for these products, should any such agency be given 
power to do so. 

“ Pending such an ascertainment of costs this meeting seems to have 
adopted a resolution whereby the operators present agreed to sell 
bituminous coal at a price not higher than $3 per ton, and that this 
obligation should remain in force until some such action bad been taken 
by an authorized governmental agency. 

“The color which has been given to this meeting and this resolution 
in the ne pers may well mislead the public into believing that the 
Council of National Defense has either undertaken itself to fix the price 
of coal or to sanction its being fixed by the coal-production committee 
or that committee in conjunction with the coal operators: 

“ J, therefore, as president of the Council of National Defense, write 
this to say that the Council of National Defense has no legal power 
and claims no legal power, either to fix the price of coal or to fix 4 
maximum price for coal or any other product. 

BEYOND LEGAL POWER. 


„The coal-production committee is a subordinate committee of the 
Council of National Defense, purely advisory in its character, formad 
for the purpose of advising the council as to steps which might be rac- 
ommended leading to a stimulation of production and distributiox erf 


~ — E  S 
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No power has been even attempted to be delegated to it to consider 
or deal with the question of price, and any action taken by that com- 
mittee or sanctioned by that committee dealing with price, either fixed 
or maximum, for coal is clearly beyond the legal power of the coal-pro- 
duction committee and of the Council of Na Defense, from which 
the committee derives whatever authority it has, 

CALLS THE PRICE UNJUST. i 

“As you are aware, the Federal Trade Commission has been directed 
by the President to ascertain for his information the costs involved in 
coal production. 

“T am to some extent familiar with the progress made by the com- 
. The information I have from that and other sources, I think, 
justified me in 8 the price of $3, suggested or agreed on, as 
a maximum, is an exorbitant, unjust, and oppressive price. 

WRITTEN FOR GUIDANCE. 

“The fact that these conferences were attended by members of the 
Federal Trade Commission and by members of the Council of National 
Defense, of course, adds no to their legal powers, and I am sure 
that none of my associates in the council 1 nt from the view I 
have herein expressed, both on the limitation upon the powers of the 
council and the coal-production committee, and the effect of the action 
alle: to have been taken. 

“TY write this for the information of the coal-production committee, 
and for the guidance of ali othtr subcommittees of the council.” 
SECRETARY LANE SILENT. 

Mr. Baker’s letter caused much surprise among those officials who 
considered that the Government had accomplished a-notable achieve- 
ment in inducing the coal operators to agree to a price far below that 
now effective. ` 

Secretary Lane and the other officials declined to comment, but it 
was pointed out that Secretary Baker spoke enly in his capacity as 
2 of the N CORO nes that ge aa not 8 to repudiate 

e approva. ven the operators’ new price scale by Interior part- 
ment — Federal Trade Commission officials. 

SEVERAL EXPLANATIONS OFFERED. 

Several explanations for the letter are suggested to-night among those 
familiar with the situation. 

One was that the Department of Justice is anxlous that the fate of 

nding prosecutions in New York against a few coal operators be not 
— rained by the action taken here regarding prices. 

Those who take a different view believe that in the near future there 
may be an issue in the Cabinet that will involve the very problem pre- 


sented In this case. 
VIEWS IN CABINET DIFFER. 


Some members of the Cabinet are understood to feel that the best 
way to handle big business interests in war time is to appeal to their 
sense of patriotism and fair play, and that a little more than ordinary 
profit would not be a bad th if it would stimulate production. 

Another group is underst to feel that there must be a constant 
use of the great power of government to coerce business interests to give 
the lowest possible 3 

How deep the difference goes has not become apparent, but it is 
possible that a reappearance will lead to many difficulties among officials. 

Mr. REED. In this connection I desire to call attention to 
the membership of the committee on coal production, one of the 
advisory committees of the Council of National Defense: 


Committee on n F. S. Peabody, president Peabody 
Coal Co., Chicago, n; E. J. Berwind, president Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., New York— 

I will put in the remainder of the names without reading. I 
simply put them in in order that we may know that nearly all 
of the leading coal operators of the country are on the Council 
of National Defense, and it is with some curiosity I inguire 
why these gentleman, at least, did not keep their mine product 
at a decent price? If they had done so there would have been 
no possibility of cornering the coal market of the United States. 
I now ask that the names to which I have referred be put in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The committee on coal production in full is as follows: 


Committee on coal production: F. S. Peabody, president Peabody 
Coal Co., Chicago, 3 dent Berwind- White 
Coal Co, New York; W. W. 

mina! & Coal Co., Pitt: 


met 

Consoli- 
J. Storrow (Lee Higzinsen 1 

ames J. 

ssachusetts Committee on Public SeA Boston 5 


.), chairman 
H. N. Taylor, vice Kansas ty y 
Warriner, presiden Coal & Navigation Co., Philadelphia ; 
J. F. Weilborn, praan Iron Co., Denver; Daniel B. 
Wentz, president Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia; George W. 
Reed, secretary. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, with the indulgence of the 
Senator from Missouri, I would like to say a few. words right 
here regarding Secretary Lane’s action and the action of the 
Council of Ndtional Defense and the coal operators upon the 
subject of coal. 

In the first place, almost all of the coal that has been cur- 
rently produced during the last six months or a year has been 
produced upon contracts, so that these high prices did not pre- 
vail with reference to that coal. The excessive prices relate 
only to the spot coal, the free coal that is on the market, and, 
of course, the market price being fixed in that way, the coal 
operator is enabled—at least in satisfying current demands—to 
charge the market price. So I have no doubt that, outside of 


their contracts, the price charged for coal by the operators at 
the sr ra has ranged about $5 or $5.50, responding to the 
market. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator let me ask him a question 
there, because he has investigated this question? 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. What was the price last year for the same kind 
of coal at the mines? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, About a dollar and a half per ton, as 
stated by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. REED. Now, if the Senator will let me ask him there 
a further question I will try not to interrupt him again in his 
interruption of my address. Will the Senator please tell me 
why the patriotic gentlemen composing the committee on coal 
production, whose names appear in the pamphlet that the Sena- 
tor himself had printed as a part of the Council of National 
Defense—why those distinguished gentlemen did not reduce the 
price voluntarily or keep it down where it ought to be? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the answer of the coal op- 
eraters who appeared before our committee was that they were 
advised that they could not legally meet together and agree upon 
a price, even though the result was a reduction of price. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is not what I meant. I want 
to make my question clear. The Senator states that the price 
of coal last year at the mines was about a dollar and a half, I 
think, and that it went up to about five dollars and a half. Now, 
what I am asking the Senator is this: Here are a lot of coal 
operators serving on the Council of National Defense. Why did 
not these gentlemen, in the interest of the public and of fairness, 
each for himself, without combination with others, refrain frem 
skinning the public by raising the price from a dollar and a half 
to five dollars and a half? Why did they not simply do the 
fair thing by the public? There are enough of them serving on 
the coal production committee to have prevented any such price 
as that being extorted. Now, does the Senator mean to tell me 
or the Senate or the country that these men came before the 
committee and said they could not each individually reduce the 
price at their own mines for fear the Government would prose- 
cute them for reducing the price? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am not here to defend the 
coal operators, but I am here to state the facts. I do not know 
whether or not these gentlemen, Mr. Peabody and others, who 
are on this committee, and whose names the Senator has given, 
have charged an excessive price. I do not know whether they , 
held to the old price or whether they adopted the new price. 
The men on the subcommittee of the National Council of De- 
fense were only a few of the numerous producers of and opera- 
tors in coal. All I know is that operators who appeared before 
us, when the suggestion was made that they should all meet 
together in a patriotic way and agree with each other that the 
price should be materially reduced, stated that they would be 
glad to get together, but that they were advised that such a 
getting together would be a violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law, even though its result was to fix the price at a figure lower 
than the price prevailing. 

The Senator says that all these men were guilty of extortion, 
because they raised the price from $1.50 a year ago to $5.50. 
What is the story told by the operators in reference to that? 
Their statement was that for 10 years, in the main, the bitu- 
minous coal industry has been substantially without profit, and 
it seemed to be generally conceded that that was the fact; that 
during this period of low prices they had been receiying under 
many contracts simply the cost of production, with 23 or 50 
cents per ton added. š 

They made large contracts of that kind with railroads and 
with great factory consumers of coal; and they stated that many 
of them felt that they were justified, during a period of advance 
of prices brought about by an increased demand operating upon 
a limited supply, in taking those prices and making up the 
losses of the past. That was their statement. 

Now, as to the policy that should be pursued. Here we are 
upon the verge of a great diminution in the labor market, a 
diminution in the number of employees, less men bidding for the 
job, and a consequent increase in the wages, and also a corre- 
sponding increase in the price of all the materials that are 
bought by the producers of anything, whether the product be 
from the mine or from the factory. It.would be unfair, there- 
fore, to confine them absolutely to the price prevailing in the 
period of production when the supply exceeded the demand and 
when the price was necessarily low. 

The Senator from Missouri insists that he wants the applica- 
tion of the law of supply and demand everywhere, and he in- 
sists that in the end it will correct every evil with reference to 
prices. Well, the law of supply and demand means that when 
there is a diminished demand for a fixed supply the prices go 
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down, and, correspondingly, it means that when there is an in- 
creased demand for a fixed supply the prices go up. So the 
Senator, it seems to me, can not consistently arraign the high 
prices which come simply as the result of the law of supply and 
demand if there is no element of combination in restraint of 
trade to enhance the price. 

Now, let me say a few words further. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just let me call the attention of 
the Senator from Nevada to this fact: Of course the rule that 
the Senator has just announced ought to be applied to the farmer, 
and he ought to have the benefit of it as well as anybody else, 
ought he not? And if we are going to take away from the 
farmer his free and open market, his world market, we ought 
at least to see to it that he is permitted to buy in a market where 
the prices are as well controlled as his own prices. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That seems logical. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will help us put that in the 
bill before we get through. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am simply addressing myself now to the 
law of supply and demand. It seems that as a matter of 
morals the producers must accept low prices when the supply 
is greater than the demand, and that, on the other hand, as 
a matter of morals, that the consumers should not arraign as 
dishonest the high prices created by a demand in excess of 
the supply. Now, of course, outside of that, we have to consider 
the question of regulation. When any commodity becomes so 
affected with a public interest as to compel the regulation of 
the price in the interest of the public, then it is the duty of the 
Government to intervene. But I haye not the time to go into 
that subject at present. 

Mr. President, I have already stated that there were reasons 
for an increased price beyond the abnormally low price created 
by overproduction and underconsumption. What did England 
do under these conditions when the war came? England saw 
that it was necessary to increase the supply, and that the best 
way of producing an increased supply was to raise the price. 
When England determined to regulate this matter, what did 
she do? She immediately permitted the operators to add a 
dollar a ton to the current price. Adda dollar a ton to the pre- 
war price of one dollar and a half a ton in America, and you 
have two dollars and a half a ton as the price of the coal at the 
mine. What did England do in addition to that? The sugges- 
tion was made that they should furnish coal to the allies at the 
same price. ; 

England said, “ No; we will allow our coal operators to get a 
little extra from them,” and therefore she provided that the 
price to foreign purchasers, even the allies, should be 2 shillings 
and 6 pence in addition to that. Therefore the total additional 
price, so far as foreigners were concerned—eyen the allies them- 
selves—was 51.623, which, if the standard price prior to that 
gars had been $1.50 a ton, would have raised the price to over 

a ton. 

Why did England do that? Because she said it was im- 
portant, whilst guarding against sky-rocket prices for coal 
under the extraordinary demands of war, that at the same time 
production should be increased, and that the best way of stimu- 
lating production was to give the producer and his workmen 
larger compensation; and, as I understand, one of the purposes 
of this 623 cents, concurrently with it, was to permit an increase 
in the wages of the men in the mines to a corresponding amount, 
or an amount approximating it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what about the wages of the 
other people who do not work in the mines, but have to burn 
coal? _Are they to be increased, too? f 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know what was done over there 
with reference to them, but I understand there was a general 
increase of wages throughout. : 

Mr. REED. I am speaking about this country. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am talking about England. 

Mr. RBED. Oh, we know how the Englishmen got their in- 
crease in wages. They demanded it. I hope we will not have 
a demand of the same kind and in the way made in this country, 
I hope there will be no demand by strikes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. We also know that England was com- 
pelled by the stress of war, practically to take control of the 
industries, z 

Mr. REED. But I am talking about the situation here. I 
understand that the Senator now justifies the increase in the 
price of coal by a dollar a ton in this country on the ground 
that it will tend to encourage the mine owners to produce, and 

_ that, in the opinion of the Senator, there ought to be an increase 
in the wages of the miners. Now I am asking him what he is 


going to do with the rest of the people who have to consume 
coal? Are their wages, their salaries, their compensations, and 


so forth, to be advanced also? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from Missouri will pardon 
me if I do not allow myself to digress into that field now. I 
am confining myself to one question, and that is the question of 
coal; and I am not doing so with a view to justifying anything. 
I am simply stating the facts, and the economic facts, that led 
to this increase of price. 

Now, then, I ask, What did Secretary Lane and the Council 
of National Defense find themselves confronted with? Why, a 
condition where the operators were afraid to combine even to 
reduce prices. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator let me interrupt him and ask 
him why it was necessary to combine to reduce prices? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Because they could not rely upon the good 
faith of everybody in the industry; and, unless they all did it, 
obviously those who did not take part in it would reap a large 
profit at the expense of the others. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, the man who himself sold 
at the reduced price would still get a fair profit. What right, 
then, did he have to refuse to sell, taking a fair profit, because 
somebody else might practice extortion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I do not pretend to justify 
the quality of human nature which impels a man to accept for 2 
commodity. which he produces the price which other people ac- 
cept and which is current in the markets, whether that price be 
exorbitant or not. It is human nature to accept the current 
price; and if you appeal to the patriotism of a great body of 
operators to reduce that current price which is the result of a 
current demand, of course you diminish their enthusiasm with 
reference to such an arrangement if they find that one-third or 
one-fourth or one-half of their numbers refuse to come into the 
understanding. It is human nature. I am not here as an apolo- 
gist for human nature. It is a fact that a man will get what 
he can for what he has. 1 am talking, of course, about the 
market rates. I am not talking about extortion or anything of 
that kind. 

Mr. REED. Would the Senator apply that last remark of 
his—that it is human nature for people to get what they can— 
to those members of the Council of National Defense who are 
there representing their own business and themselves in dealing 
with the Government? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think they would do that? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; except in so far as they are con- 
strained by a sense of responsibility because of the position 
which they have accepted and the moral obligation which they 
have assumed by reason of it. 

Mr. President, I was inquiring what situation, then, con- 
fronted Secretary Lane and the Council of National Defense 
when this vast'body of operators met? Why, there was nothing 
in the law which provided for a regulation of prices. There is 
nothing in pending legislation, so far as I know, that provides 
for fixing of prices. Therefore they were confronted with a 
market price of five dollars and a half a ton, with a prospect 
of an increase. It takes some time to set to work the ma- 
chinery of regulating and controlling the price. They have 
already started that machinery through the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Federal Trade Commission recently came 
before our committee with a report upon the subject; and what 
do they report? They reported that the previous cost of produc- 
tion of coal at the mines was about a dollar and a half a ton, 
and they advised our Government to use a system similar to 
that of England, and to add $1 a ton in order to stimulate pro- 
duction. 

It is very clear that the most important thing for the prose- 
cution of this war is coal. A scanty coal supply may imperil 
the successful prosecution of the war. Coal is not only essen- 
tial to transportation but it is essential to the production of 
every fabricated thing that we know of, and lies at the very 
basis of production, for it is through coal that power is created. 
As a matter of public policy, then, what are you to do? Act as 
you would in normal times and simply fix the normal price 
prior to the war demand? Or are you to recognize the fact 
that an increased price will stimulate production and give you 
the material that will enable you to win the war? 

The Federal Trade Commission, inquiring about costs of coal 
all over the country, recommended that we should pursue the 
same policy that England had pursued, and that was to add 
$1 a ton to the price of coal which prevailed before the war, 
which would make it $2.50 a ton. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does the Senator understand now 
that in this conference $1 a ton was added to the price of 
coal upon the theory that the Senator has just enunciated? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know what process of reasoning 
was pursued in the discussion; but undoubtedly they knew about ~ 


all of these conditions, and I have not the slightest doubt that 
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this very reason operated upon their minds. What advantage, 
then, did they gain? Why, that during this period of discussion 
and contention as to what we should do, an arrangement was 
made whereby they agreed that the price should not exceed $3 
a ton until the Government could ascertain the cost and deter- 
mine a definite war policy with reference to this commodity. 
They also agreed that for the supply of coal to the Government 
itself the price should be 50 cents per ton less than the $3 
charged to the general public. 

Now, I ask, was not that the businesslike thing to do, apart 
from any consideration of whether or not the law forbade it? 
Just as a pure business transaction, whilst we are in this condi- 
tion of contention as to whether we will regulate prices at all; 
and, if so, how we shall regulate them; and when we are in this 
condition of uncertainty as to what the costs are and as to what 
the price should be, if we can get a reduction from the general 
market price of $5.50 a ton to $3 a ton for the general public 
and $2.50 to the Government, is it not the wise and businesslike 
thing to do? Was not Secretary Lane somewhat justified, in 
the elation of the moment, when he congratulated on their action 
this great body of three or four hundred coal operators who, 
having the opportunity within the next three months to reap 
profits that would recompense them for the losses of years, 
yielded this advantage voluntarily as an act of patriotism? 

Recollect that the consumption of coal in this country is 50,- 
000,000 tons a month. A reduction of $2 a ton means 8100, 
000,000 a month which the coal operators of this country waived 
and conceded to the patriotic insistence of Secretary Lane. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not think the Senator from Missouri 
was informed about these facts. I am sure he has a generous 
temperament and that he is not disposed to criticize unduly 
public officials acting as they do, with reference to matters the 
facts of which are not generally known. So I thought I would 
develop these facts before he proceeded further with his argu- 
ment, and particularly with those powers of satire and invective 
which he possesses to such un extraordinary degree. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Nevada a question 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator that coal is indis- 
pensable in the prosecution of the war, and that, in the lan- 
guage employed in the discussion of this bill, it is impressed 
with a “public” character or a “public nature” to a greater 
extent than any other article, unless it be wheat, steel, or 
copper. In view of the fact that the spirit seems to be that 
everybody should charge all that they can.and then a little 
more, does not the Senator think it was unwise for Secretary 
Lane and the Council of National Defense, or whoever partici- 
pated in the matter, to give the impression—indeed, to make a 
tentative arrangement—that coal prices should be doubled? 
Does not the Senator appreciate what the effect is throughout 
the country? Instead of officials attempting to stabilize prices 
in the interest of the people and the Government, they have 
approved a program—temporary, at least—which doubles the 
price of coal, and I am afraid that their course will be regarded 
as permission by everybody else who has something to sell to 
double and treble the price of the commodities held by them 
for sale. Does not the Senator think it is a bad example and 
that it will affect in a disadvantageous manner the future 
operations of the Government and the public in the purchase and 
sale of articles essential in this great crisis? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, if the facts were as the 
Senator states, doubtless the action would have been very un- 
wise; but the Senator bases his proposition upon an incorrect 
predicate. The Council of National Defense did not take any 
action to treble the price of coal. The present price of coal is 
$5.50 and $6 a ton. The action which they took was to reduce 
it about 50 per cent, and they expressly stated that this was 
simply temporary. There may be a further reduction yet as 
the result of the action of Congress and the inquiry of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Congress may conclude to regard coal 
as a public utility and fix the price, as the charges for gas and 
water and electricity are fixed; but it is not done yet, and it will 
take time to consider the method of doing it, and we all know 
the uncertainties of legislation. Here were these prices soaring 
in the market under an extraordinary demand, likely to reach 
altitudes not yet reached, and produce a perfect demoralization 
of the entire industrial system and a demoralization of our wage 
system. What was there to be done in this period of contention 
but to declare a modus vivendi, something analogous to the 


modus vivendi in diplomacy, a plan for living whilst we are pro- 
ceeding with deliberation and judgment to the ultimate solution 
of the question? 

I think Secretary Lane acted patriotically, and I do not believe 
there is a word of exaggeration in any utterance he made when 
you view the results, for if the modus vivendi is adhered to 
not only increased prices in the future will be averted, but the 
existing prices will be diminished 50 per cent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course you may say that the 
action did not double the price of coal, if you are taking as your 
basis the extortions being practiced—extortions that are so bad 
that the evening paper, the Washington Times, states that— 

President Wilson is insistent that the price of coal must be reduced. 
He made his position clear to Secretaries Daniels and Baker to-day. 
He regrets that any seeming differences of opinion should have arisen, 
but believes that, regardless of the misconceptions or misunderstandings, 
the effort from this day forward should be to bring down the exorbitant 
prices of coal, 

But the prices were substantially doubled if we take the prices 
that prevailed only a few months ago, even since the war in 
Europe began. I repeat I do not think the Government is so 
powerless that it has to compromise with coal operators by 
giving them an increase of 100 per cent over normal prices, If 
I were a coal operator and could get that sort of a compromise, 
I would think I had won my case and gotten all that I could 
possibly obtain if I had gone on without any compromise. A 
“compromise” that gives a gentleman twice as much as he is 
entitled to can hardly be called a compromise. 

So far as Secretary Lane is concerned, I did not criticize 
Secretary Lane. I simply call attention to the fact that every 
time I have read a fact here this afternoon somebody has said 
I am attacking somebody. You can look through all that I 
have said, and you will not find that I have attacked any official. 
I have used some rather strong language in regard to coal opera- 
tors who enter into combinations for the purpose of plundering 
the people; but, Mr. President, I want to drive one fact home, 
if I can, this afternoon. - 

We are told that there are a lot of guardians of the public 
interest serving without pay as advisors of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. We are given to understand that in their capac- 
ities, whatever those capacities may be, the purpose is to have 
them guard the interests of the Government and people of the 
United States. We are told, in substance and effect, that we 
are to have the benefit of their great intelligence and experience 
in order that our Government may be able to mobilize the indus- 
tries of the people, the power of the land, control the entire eco- 
nomic situation, and be able in this way to present the most 
powerful front possible. Now, if these gentlemen are there act- 
ing in that capacity, I inquire why they do not begin by reform- 
ing themselves and their own business first. They do not need 
any authority of government to quit practicing extortion. They 
do not need any statute of the United States to authorize them 
to reduce the price of coal so that they will be selling at only 25 
per cent advance over what they charged last year. They will be 
guilty of no crime if, instead of limiting the product, they shall 
continue to produce it in greater quantities; and if, acting each 
for himself, they reduce the price, surely they violate no law of 
God or of man. 

Bearing in mind that they are put here as the special guardians 
of the American people, I want to know why this long list of 
coal operators did not themselves reduce the price; and if each 
had reduced the price upon the properties he controls, the effect 
in the markets of the United States undoubtedly would have 
been to bring the price down to something like a fair level. 

At the head of this committee is F. S. Peabody, president of 
the Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, as chairman; E. J. Berwind, 
president Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., of New York; W. W. 
Keefer, president Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh; Van. H. Manning, director of the United States 
Burean of Mines, Washington (he is not a coal operator); C. M. 
Moderwell, president United Coal Mining Co., Chicago; B. L. 
Pierce, vice president Semet Solvey Co., Syracuse; Erskine 
Ramsey, vice president Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Birming- 
ham; and a large number of others. Whether they are all in 
the coal business I can not say, but it is presumed that they all 
or nearly all are. 

I inquire now, if these gentlemen are put in the position they 
hold for the purpose of protecting the people of the United 
States and are to serve a useful end why they themselves have 
not reduced the price of coal in their own mines, in their own 
places of business that they do control? 

I do not say that Secretary Lane did anything wicked or 
wrong when he tried to get these gentlemen to reduce prices, ` 
but I do say if he made an agreement at $3, intending to give 
that agreement the sanction of the Government and to put the 
power of the Government behind it, then he made a mistake, 
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and a very serious mistake. What dees that mean? It means, in 
the first place, that all the people of the country, speaking by 
and large, will have to pay nearly twice as much for their coal 
as they paid last year if they use bituminous coal, and that is 
the poor man’s coal. It means that the great factories of our 
country will be obliged to employ coal at a very largely in- 
creased price. What is to become of the institution that has 
made a contract to furnish its product at a certain price and 
suddenly finds that the price of its fuel has been doubled, and 
that doubling has been sanctioned by the authority of the Gov- 
ernment or by the authority of great Government officials? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Neyada? 

Mr. REED. I yield. : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does not the Senator think the manufac- 
turers who are now paying $5.50 a ton for their coal, with the 
prospect of its running to $6, $7, or $8 a ton, will view with 
great satisfaction not a doubling of the present price but a 
halving of the present price? 

Mr. REED. I am talking about the doubling of the price 
as it existed about two months ago, and I answer the Senator’s 
question fairly, of course. If the present manufacturer found 
himself helpless, if as a matter of fact the coal combination is 
in operation to such an extent that he can not break it, then he 
would regard a movement reducing the price to $3 a ton as a 
very beneficent thing. But what I say is this: The Senator 
from Iowa furnishes me with facts from which I can make the 
assertion that the cost of the production of coal in the United 
States has only advanced a small amount, that the capacity of 
production of coal in the United States is as great as it ever 
was, and greater, says the Senator from Iowa; that this coal is 
produced in almost every State in the Union in vast quantities 
and from a multitude of mines, and there is no natural condi- 
tion that will put the price up to $6 a ton or $5.50 a ton, or any 
similar price. 

If you find that the price of an article that is produced uni- 
versally has gone up to such exorbitant figures, you have the 
right to assume that there is a combination among those who 
produce it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President r 

Mr. REED. If that is not the case, if it is true that we are 
absolutely in the grip of the coal dealers and producers of the 
country, and they are so strong that they can charge us $5.50 a 
ton, and the best compromise we can get is twice the price they 
charged last year, then I am of opinion that the Government 
will have to find some means to reach that difficulty and to 
relieve the people from it. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am only interested at this moment in 
keeping the record straight, and here the argument must be 
based upon what I understand to be the fact. It is immate- 
rial to me whether the facts bear for or against the coal opera- 
tors’ interests The truth is that at least 80 per cent of the 
coal produced in the United States is produced, under contracts 
entered into before the production takes place. These contracts 
are made usually on the 1st of April for a period of one or two 
years, as the case may be. It is not true that the coal opera- 
tors get for the coal that they produce under contract any such 
sum as has been indicated. I venture to say that the testimony 
before our committee establishes the fact that the coal opera- 
tors are now selling their contract coal at various prices from 
$1.75 a ton to $2.87 a ton. I do not remember that any of the 
contract coal so far as developed in our committee bore a 
higher price than $2.87 a ton. The contract purchasers are the 
railroads 

Mr. REED. That has all been gone over, if the Senator please. 
It has all been put in the record here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To the railroads, the big industries, and the 
jobbers who buy coal, but in turn sell it to the consumers, the 
operators have agreed to sell their coal in the main at less 
than $3. But those who have made contracts with them are 
selling their coal to the people who have not made contracts 
with them at any price they can get. A 

Mr. REED. Of course the Senator knows when the producers 
agree to sell coal at a contract price they have agreed to noth- 
ing; they have to do that anyway or pay the damages. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is true. I only want it to be perfectly 
clear that accepting $3 a ton has not resulted in reducing the 
price of any very great quantity of the coal which the operators 
are now mining and selling. Certainly it does not apply to more 
than 20 per cent of it, aus I doubt whether it applies to that 
amount, although I hope that it wi!! result in some good to the 
consumer. On the other hand, I want the Senator from Mis- 
souri to know that I agree with him in this, that when we come 
to fix a price for a commodity like this, no matter where we 


ormation upon which to fix it, it ought to be fixed : 


our 

8 e producers would have a fair profit. But it is not 
tolerable to think that those who are to be benefited by the 
operation, those who are to sell it, should establish the price. 
The Government, if it interferes at all, ought to interfere from 
an entirely impartial, unprejudiced, and disinterested stand- 
enh and that is the amendment that I intend to offer to the 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa has 
concluded, will the eminent Senator from Missouri allow me 
to intrude this thought? I have been informed, and in justice 
to Secretary Lane I make the statement, knowing the Senator 
from Missouri who holds the floor not only would not do in- 
justice to anyone but he would correct an injustice quickly when 
done anyone. 


It appears that the statement made by the coal operators at 
the gathering at which Secretary Lane addressed them took 
on, among other characters, a statement as to what was neces- 
sary to pay the men under some new arrangement with the 
miners’ union, of which I can not tell the Senator in detail, and 
that upon that new basis, according to the new arrangement, 
coupled with what they must pay for transportation, the $3 
suggested gave a very small margin to them for profit, against 
which they complained. It was then that Secretary Lane made 
the speech that they owed it to patriotism not to allow their 
children hereafter to be pointed to as the children of men who 
had gouged the Republic at a time of peril. Then it was they 
agreed on the $3 basis. I understand and state to the Senator 
what they represented to Secretary Lane was what would be 
their liability to the miners and the transportation. 

I thank the Senator. 


Mr. REED. I am much obliged to the Senator from Illinois, 
although I declare I have said nothing whatever about Secretary 
Lane except to read his speech. I do not know why anybody 
should get exercised because I read it. I think I read it very 
well. 

Mr. President, I want to bring the Senate back to the question 
I started to discuss some hours ago, which is the amendment I 
offered to include the words “ aluminum and its products” in the 
bill. I have shown, I think, conclusively that aluminum is con- 
trolled by one concern; it is absolutely essential to the progress 
of the war, and I think it ought to be in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REED. Let me say that might disclose the fact that 
there is not a quorum. Let us have a viva voce vote and save 
trouble. I withdraw the demand that I made, with the consent 
of the Senate, for the present. 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Senator 
from Missouri withdraws the request for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should like to have the amendment to 
the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the amendment of 
the committee, on page 2, lines 1 and 2, by inserting after the 
words “ copper and its products” the words “aluminum and its 
products.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. KING. I had intended to move as an amendment to this 
section the striking out of the words “ copper and its products ” 
and the word “lead,” but in view of the temper of the Senate, 
as demonstrated in the vote heretofore in respect to wool, hides, 
and cotton, I shall pretermit making that motion for the present, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


B Jones, Wash Newlands Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kendrick Norris Swanson 

mins Kenyon Overman Thomas 
Curtis King Phelan Thompson 
Fernald Knox Poindexter Trammell 
France Lewis Ransdell Wadsworth 
Hale McKellar eed Warren 
Hollis Martin Sheppard Wolcott 
Johnson, Cal. Myers moot 


Johnson, S. Dak. N Sterling 
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Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Rosrxson] is detained on official business. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce the temporary ab- 
sence on important business of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY], 
who is detained on important business, I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask that the names 
of absentees be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Kinnx and Mr. McNary answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Gerry, Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. McCumser, and 
Mr. Broussard entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be 
directed to request the absent Senators to appear in the Cham- 


ber. 

Mr. LEWIS. In this connection, I suggest to the Senator 
from Oregon that in the room of the Committee on Finance 
there are a number of Senators engaged in the business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I repeat my motion, that the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Sarre of South Carolina, Mr. PENROSE, Mr. Jones of 
New Mexico, Mr. Loben, Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. Townsenp, Mr. 
Cott, Mr. Srararons, Mr. BECKHAM, and Mr. Branpecee entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 0 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate is on the adoption of the committee amendment to sec- 
tion 1 as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out all after the word “fuel,” on line 8, page 
1, down to and including the word “ fertilizers,” on line 4, page 
2, and adding the word “and,” after the word “therefor,” on 
line 8, page 1, so that it will read: 

That by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense for the successful prosecution of the 
war and for the support and maintenance of the Army and 11 to 
assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution and to facilitate 
the movement of f feeds, and containers therefor, and fuel, here- 
after in this act called necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, 
scarcity, monopolization, hoarđing, injurious speculation, or manipu- 
lations affecting such supply, distribution, and movement; and to 
ee and maintain governmental control of such necessaries during 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word in connection with 
this amendment. The title of the bill is “To provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution 
of food products and fuel.” 

Mr, President, if the items that are now in the bill remain, 
there can not help but be a conflict of authority in the different 
appointments that haye been made by the President of the 
United States for carrying out this very work. For instance, 
steel and iron and their products, copper and its products, and 
lead are included in this bill, and yet there has been appointed 
a chairman for the purchase of raw materials, minerals, and 
metals in the person of Hon. Barney M. Baruch. We may take 
the other items included in the amendment and we find that 
this bill confers upon the person whom the President shall ap- 
point authority to execute the provisions of the bill, while there 
have already been appointed certain individuals by the President 
of the United States to execute the small class of work. It 
therefore seems to me, Mr. President, that to make this bill what 
it was intended in the first place we should confine it to foods, 
feeds, and fuel. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator, is not the 
Senator's real purpose to execute an idea he has to omit from 
this bill copper mines and their product, feeling that they are 


not cognate to the subject or purpose of the bill? Is not that the 
real purpose of the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but I would omit hemp, jute, 
sisal and their products, lead, timber, lumber, farm implements 
and machinery, cotton and wool, and skins and hides. In other 
words, I would allow this bill tg provide the authority asked for 
by the President of the United States as it was introduced in the 
House and passed by that body. I would go no further; and 
then if Congress in its wisdom should desire to place these other 
industries of the country under Government control let it be 
done in the proper way and at the proper time. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the Senator, is not the Senator's real pur- 
pose, however, to eliminate from the bill the particular industry, 
the copper-mining industry, because he feels that it should be 
considered, having a knowledge of the subject, as not involved 
in this bill? Is not that the Senator’s real purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; no more than as to any other industry or 
commodity that is mentioned in the bill. I will say, however, 
that I have in view eliminating the copper products of the coun- 
try. There is no doubt about that, I will say to the Senator 
from Illinois, and I have no doubt that the gentleman who has 
been appointed by the President to look after this particular in- 
dustry will, do so, and with just as much benefit to the Govern- 
ment of the United States as any man that the President could 
appoint to carry out the provisions of the bill, if that industry 
were included in the pending measure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator a mo- 
ment? 2 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator proposes to leave out the 
words which were im the original House bill and in the Senate 
bill also, namely, after the word “ fuel,” the words “ and articles 
required for their production.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing, Mr. President, that 
those words shall remain in the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Those words were in the bill, but the 
committee endeavoring to carry out the purposes that Senators 
have expressed in the arguments which haye been made here, 
itemized these commodities. - 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand why the committee made the 
change; but I can not see any wisdom in enumerating the ar- 
ticles which are mentioned in the amendment of the committee 
as amended. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the bill is enacted in the manner in which I 
propose to amend it, it will give all the power necessary -to 
“assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to 
1 8 the movement of foods, feeds, containers therefor, and 

uel.“ A 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— , 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The motion of the Senator from Utah may 
have merit, but the reason he gives for it, it seems to me, is 
hardly sufficient. It is that Mr. Barney Baruch has been given 
authority by the President to make purchases of metals and 
other commodities of that kind; but the Senator from Utah 
will remember that the advisory commission, of which Mr. 
Baruch is one, deals only with purchases by the Government for 
the Army, the Navy, and other forces of the United States. If 
I understand this bill, it is intended not to fix prices for the 
Government alone, but for all the people, and I assume that 
Mr. Barney Baruch will not attempt to fix prices in the general 
commerce of the country and for private enterprise. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that I 
understand that whatever price is fixed for the purchase of 
copper and other commodities necessary for the conduct of the 
war by the Government of the United States will also apply to 
all of our allies. I understand also that our allies have vir- 
tually agreed that there shall be one purchasing agency in this 
country, and that that agency shall purchase not only supplies 
for our own Government but they shall purchase supplies for 
the allies as well, and at the same price. 


Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Utah does not under- 
stand me. I am referring to the fact that this bill is intended, 
if I understand it, to regulate the prices of these commodities in 
the general commerce of the country, as well for private pur- 
chasers as for public purchasers. The Senator does not claim, 
I assume, that the advisory commission undertakes to fix prices 
generally throughout the United States for all commercial and 
industrial purposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I do not think it could do 
that under the law; but I do believe that whatever price is 
fixed by the Government of the United States and our es 
will be the price that will be established by the United States 
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ference with it on the part of the Government; but the Gov- 
ernment, by its action, can destroy that rule just as effectually 
as it can destroy any others. 

I do not agree with the Senator that if the price of the coal 
consumed by the Government or consumed by our allies is 
fixed, thereupon the price of all coal for domestic consumption 
is at the same time fixed. I do not agree that that would be 
true of any other product; and it seemed to me that the amend- 
ment of the Senator proceeded upon the theory that we were 
attempting to fix only the price of commodities purchased or 
taken for pie use, if I may use that phrase, as distinguished 
from an attempt to prices generally throughout the United 
States on a variety of commodities, because the general law ‘of 
supply and demand has broken down. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the request that was made to 
Congress for legislation of this character included only foods, 
feeds, and fuels, and I think that is exactly where we ought to 
stop in this bill. Of course, if there were no surplus of any 
products in the United States, exactly what the Senator says 
would be absolutely true in relation to trade; but I want to say 
now that I believe that it is absolutely impossible for the 
Government of the United States to undertake, through any 
agency, within the limited time of this war, to control the price 
of every product of the United States—control its production, 
control its distribution, and control the transportation of the 
same. I think it would have the effect, if undertaken, of break- 
ing down the business of the country and at a time when it is 
necessary to enlarge production instead of limiting or decreas- 
ing it. Legislation of this kind is supposed to encourage the pro- 
duction not only of grain and foodstuffs and fuels of all kinds 
but of everything else that is required in the prosecution of 
the war. Legislation of this kind will have a tendency not to 
increase the production but to decrease it, and that is exactly 
what the people of the United States will disapprove of at this 
particular time, and it would be a very disastrous thing for our 
Government if it should happen. 

Therefore I made the motion as I did, believing that that 
was what ought to be done in this bill. If there are reasons 
why the other commodities should be regulated in a similar way, 
then let us have a bill covering those particular commodities. 
I just came from a meeting of the Finance Committee and take 
it for granted that the committee amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not see how he 
can entertain the motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only a motion in the second degree: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the first place, the Senator 
moves to strike out words that are not in the bill. The com- 
mittee's amendment is no part of the bill. It has not been 
agreed to. E 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is agreed to, then I will have to ask for 
a reconsideration of the vote by which it is agreed to, and that 
I do not want to do. I want to strike it out before it is adopted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I was going to make 
the point of order—— = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Words that are not in the bill 
can not be stricken out. 

In the second place, the Senator moves tò strike out a pend- 
ing amendment of the committee. Such a motion is not in 
order. The same purpose desired by the Senator from Utah 
can be accomplished in a parliamentary way that the Chair, 
of course, need not suggest to the Senator. The Chair believes 
that a motion to strike out the exact words embraced in an 
amendment is not in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will withhold the motion until we have 
a vote on this matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask that the com- 
mittee amendment as now amended be read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as amended. 

The Secretary. The committee proposed, beginning on page 
1, line 8, after the word “fuel,” to strike out the words and 
articles required for their production” and insert “ including 
petroleum and its products, steel and iron and their products, 
copper and its products, aluminum and its produets, hides, skins, 
hemp, jute, cotton, wool, and sisal and their products, lead, tim- 
ber, limber, or the joint product or products of two or more of 
the said materials, farm implements and machinery, and fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer ingredients.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is apparent that 
little, if anything, has been forgotten. Perhaps some one 
might have asked that Portland cement be included, but I shall 
not suggest it seriously at this point. 

Mr. President, this is no longer a food-control bill; that is, if 
we pay attention to the additional products which are brought 


for all who purchase commodities such as those mentioned in 
this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator think that would be true 
of wheat and corn? 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe that the price of wheat and corn will 
be agreed upon as to what shall be paid for them, and that price 
will be the price paid by our Government, our allies, and neutral 
countries. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Who shall pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government of the United States shall pay. 

Mr. CUMMINS. For feeding its Army and its Navy? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and for whatever 

Mr. CUMMINS. But for your purposes and mine does the 
Senator mean that this advisory commission is expected to fix 
the prices that he and I shall pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, that the price fixed 
for wheat for the Army and the Navy of the United States, 
for our allies and neutral countries—and I understand that 
will be the policy—will be the price established in the United 
States. That is what I believe. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator -yield 
to me? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the head of the par- 
ticular branch of the advisory commission, of which the Sen- 
ator speaks, gathers together all the great dealers in a par- 
ticular product that the Government might want and, after 
getting them all together, arranges a price with them; in other 
words, he merely arranges the best price that he can get with 
those gentlemen, and that is the extent of his power and 
authority. But under the terms of this bill I want to call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that the situation would be 
very different. = 

Whoever has charge of this particular business under this bill 
will have the right to call those gentlemen together and say to 
them that if they do not sell to the Government at a reasonable 
price the Government will have a right to commandeer the com- 
modity; and it makes all the difference in the world as to the 
kind of price for which they will get the product. ` À 

Mr. SMOOT. Everyone knows that whoever controls the 
surplus of any product controls the price of that product. That 
is a law of trade that is just as sure as life and death. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is so—if the Senator 
will permit me again—unless the Government, as the case may 
be, would have the right to commandeer the commodity and fix 
the price for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the price is fixed upon the 
surplus, whether that is a reasonable or an unreasonable price, 
that will be what that product will bring in the market and no 
more, and I was going to say no less. Therefore it seems to me 
that this whole proposition will be controlled by whoever is 
appointed to fix the price for the purchase of commodities for 
our Government, our allies, and neutral countries, or, in the case 
of wheat, for the Army of the United States, for our allies, and 
for the neutral countries of the world. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, how does it happen that the 
Government buys coal at one price and private consumers pay 
another? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President; no plan of action has yet been 
consummated as to just what the public shall pay for coal. We 
see from the papers what the suggested price was to be, but 
that has not yet been definitely determined. But if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or if Mr. Howard E. Coffin, we 
will say, as chairman of one of the divisions of the advisory 
commission, should fix the priee*at which the Government of 
the United States should purchase its coal, and he should also 
fix the price at which the coal should be sold to all other coun- 
tries of the world, I have no doubt at all but that the price 
fixed by him at the time, and agreed to under normal condi- 
tions, would be the universal price in the United States. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah for- 
gets that we are buying coal all the time and paying a certain 
price for it; we are exporting coal all the time and receiving 
a certain price for it; and yet the prices paid by the consumers 
generally throughout the country bear no relation whatever 
to either the price paid by the Government or the export price, 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say to the Senator, in that con- 
nection, that the reason of that is that until within a short 
lime there has been sufficient coal to meet all the demand, and 
not only all the demand, but, if necessary, to meet additional 
demands. 7 * 

Mr. CUMMINS. That has not been true for at least a year, 
although that may have beén true at a former time. Now, the 
Senator from Utah invokes a rule of economy which is perfectly 
well known and is absolutely sound provided there is no inter- 
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within its jurisdiction and compare them to the value of the 
products raised upon the farm. I agree with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Soor] that no government on earth can exercise 
the powers which this bill seeks to confer upon it if this amend- 
ment is adopted and taken in conjunction with that section of 
the bill which provides for the licensing, in the discretion of 
the President, of every person, corporation, or concern that is 
engaged in the production, distribution, or marketing of any of 
these products. 

I had hoped, and haye hoped from the beginning, that what- 
ever legislation we should enact at this session on the question 
of the food supply and its control should be restricted to the 
actual food supply and its control; and my understanding is 
that the administration, which presumably knows what is neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of this war, has not asked any- 
thing more than that. I have been consistent in my attitude, 
for I voted in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
against the inclusion in the bill of this long catalogue of ar- 
ticles produced in the United States, which, taken in the aggre- 
gate, include practically all the business done by the people. 

For that reason I hope that the committee amendment as 
amended will not be adopted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat will he allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator says that he does not un- 
derstand-that the administration asked for control over any- 
thing but foods, fuel, and feeds. I did not have the pleasure 
of attending the sessions of the committee when Mr. Hoover 
gave his views to the committee. Did he express any opinion 
about these other additions which we are now considering? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have not attended all 
the meetings—or, if I may use the term, conferences—at which 
Mr. Hoover was present. In my presence neither he nor any 
other representative of the administration has indicated any 
desire to have any control over lead or steel or iron or timber 
or lumber or cotton or wool, or several other things mentioned 
in the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I mean, the question was not asked him 
then whether it would be wise to include these things or not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not in my presence. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before this amendment is 
voted upon I want to say, simply in explanation of the vote I 
shall cast, that if I were permitted to frame a bill which, 
according to my view, would best meet the situation, I would 
confine it to wheat and coal, and I would make the Government 
the purchaser of all the wheat produced for a given time, paying 
the farmer a fair profit upon it, and selling it to the consumer at 
a fair average price. I would do the same thing respecting 
coal. . I would have the Government become the owner of the 
coal at the mouth of the mine, paying the producer the cost of 
production and a fair profit, just as I would the farmer; and 
I would then have the Government direct the distribution and 
the price at which the commodity should be sold in various 
parts of the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 4 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. 
my vote. 

If, however, we nre to pursue the course suggested in this 
bill—that is, attempt to regulate these matters through the 
licensing system and through the minimum-price system, both 
of which are parts of the bill—then to me, at least, it is in- 
dispensable that every other important product in the industry 
of the country shall be also controlled in the bill. x 

I can not conceive how the system that is provided for in 
the bill can be fairly and equitably administered without in- 
cluding within its provisions practically everything that tends 
to make up the industrial life of the country. 

Moved by these considerations, and these alone, I shall feel 
constrained to vote for the amendment as proposed by the com- 
mittee; while if another system could prevail, which I intend 
to present after a while if I ever have an opportunity, I should 
be very glad to see the functions of the Government at the 
present time limited to the two things I have suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. PENROSE. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to 
the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] and vote 
“ yea.” x 


I am simply explaining 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same pair and transfer as heretofore and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. KELLOGG]. I understand he has not voted. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

The Senator from Vermont {Mr, DI NSdHAu] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harixa] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; and y 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers], 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 16, as follows: 


I have been requested to announce the fòl- 


YEAS—42. 
Beckham Hale Lewis Shields 
Borah. Hollis Martin Simmons 
Brady Johnson, Cal. New Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson. S. Dak. Newlands Swanson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Norris Thomas 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Overman Thompson 
Fernald Kendrick Pittman Townsend 
Fletcher Kenyon Poindexter Warren 
France Kirby Reed Williams 
Gerry Knox Shafroth 1 
Gore La Follette Sheppard x 

NAYS—16. 
Bankhead Lodge Smith, Ga. Trammell 
Brandegee McKellar Smith, S. C. Vardaman 
Broussard Penrose Smoot Wadsworth 
King Ransdell Sterling Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—338. 

Ashurst Harding Myers Smith, Md. 
Calder Hardwick Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Colt Hitchcock Owen Stone 
Culberson Hughes Page Tillman 
Dihingham Husting Phelan Underwood 
Fall James Pomerene Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Kellogg Robinson Watson 
Gallinger McCumber Saulsbury Weeks 
Goff McLean Sherman 
Gronna MeNary Smith, Ariz. 


§o the amendment of the committee as amended was agreed 
to. 
Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator in charge of the bill wish to 
have the Senate continue longer in session to-night? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I would 
like very much to finish sectiop 1. We have been on it for three 
or four days now, and I hope the Senate will remain in session 
until we get rid of it. A 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator that we 
take a recess until 8 o'clock to-night. [ No!” “No!” ! 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That would be perfectly satisfactory. 
to me, but I would not like to impose on Senators by asking 
them to come here at 8 o’clock. I think we can dispose of this 
section shortly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It seems to me that we are not 
making very much progress and that we should get along faster 
than we have been doing with the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Let me say to Senators I am perfectly 
willing to work here all night, so far as I am concerned, but my, 
experience in the Senate is that unless notice is given in advance 
that there is going to be a night session we can not maintain a 
quorum. That is the only reason for not desiring to work to- 
night. I will say to Senators that if the bill hangs much longer 
in the Senate I shall ask the Senate to remain in session at 
night until it is disposed-of, but I do not think it would be fair 
to the Senate without notice to ask it to-day at least to come 
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here to-night. However, I will ask it if we do not reach some- 
where near the end of it in the very near future; and I am 
going to suggest now that to-morrow I shall present an applica 
tion or motion signed by the required number of Senators to 
have a cloture rule applied in due course. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply want to suggest that I 
think it would hardly be proper to try to enforce the cloture 
rule until we have made a little more earnest effort to get the 
bill passed in the regular way. We are going along here and 
have not even voted on the first section yet. It seems to me we 
ought to use the ordinary methods and get down to business in 
connection with the amendments, and try to get the bill through 
in that way before trying to adopt any cloture rule. We ought 
to run extra hours and see if we can not make more progress 
that way. 

I want to see the bill passed; I am ready to vote upon it at 
any time; I should like to see a night session to get along with 
it; but I would not like to see the Senator bring in a cloture 
rule before we have considered or even voted upon a single sec- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to say that we have been fol- 
lowing the ordinary rule for two weeks, and, as the Senator 
says, we have not yet gotten through with the first section. If 
the Senator will suggest that we ought to go ahead and hold a 
night session and start in to-morrow night, I shall be very glad, 
so far as I am concerned, to have it done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will be glad to see that. I 
would be glad to see a night session to-night. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then I will request that to-morrow 
night the Senate shall remain in session. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And remain in session on the Fourth 
of July, too. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, as I understand the cloture 
rule, and I was on the committee of conference which drafted 
the rule, it is to kill a filibuster, but it was never contemplated 
that the rule should be invoked to throttle legitimate legislation. 

The delay in the bill is largely due to the ill-advised efforts 
of certain Members of this body to put a drastic prohibition 
provision in the bill, and it is their fault in ranging all over 
the universe and putting different subjects in it that have no 
business in the bill that is causing the delay. 

I do not think that any Senator has yet been guilty of a de- 
liberate attempt to filibuster or delay the measure, and it will 
be a bad day for the Senate and for the country when the 
cloture rule is invoked to kill off legitimate and illuminating 
debates. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that there is not ing in 
the Recorp or proceedings in connection with the consideration 
of this bill to show that any of the friends of the temperance 
provision have been trying to delay its passage. On the con- 
trary, they have not consumed a single moment of the time of 
the Senate. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, it is the Senators who are 
opposed to prohibition who have been filibustering against the 
bill, if any filibustering has been done. They are the Senators 
who have threatened, at any rate, to filibuster against the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In just a moment I will yield. 
There has been a studious attempt not only upon the part of 
Senators upon this floor but upon the part of newspapers of the 
country to impress the country with the fact that this prohibi- 
tion proposition has been brought in here by the friends of pro- 
hibition and that Senators who are in favor of it are the Sena- 
tors who are delaying the passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, that impression is absolutely baseless. It is 
contrary to the fact. The prohibition section was in the bill 
when it was introduced. It was in it as prepared by the admin- 
istration. It represented the views of the President himself, or 
it would not have been in the bill. It was in the bill when 
it was introduced in the House. Not only the question of regu- 
lation, not only the question of limitation upon the use of food- 
stuffs in the manufacture of liquors, but the prohibition of their 
manufacture was left to the President, and it was put there 
at the express desire of the President. The administration 
brought it to Congress, and not the friends of prohibition. So, 
Mr. President, they are not to blame for the situation. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania desires to intimate that the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber, who have, day in 
and day out, been fighting this bill, talking upon it and propos- 
ing amendments after amendments, have been doing so because 
of their opposition to the temperance provision in the bill, then, 
indeed, he is welcome to make the suggestion; but they are not 
the Senators who are in favor of conserving the food supplies 
of the country in a real, genuine, practical way by saving them 


as food for our own people and our own boys at the front and 
our allies, instead of using them for weakening our armies and 
destroying our industries and bringing us to the very verge of 
ruin, as it has brought the nations across the water. 

Mr. President, I resent the suggestion made on this floor that 
the friends of temperance have been delaying the passage of 
this bill. They have not only not been delaying it but they 
have not desired to delay it. They have been ready for a vote 
at any time. They would vote upon the proposition in which 
they are interested without any protracted debate. They would 
yote upon it without any debate at all in order to get the bill 
through. 

When the President of the United States appealed to gentle- 
men outside of this Chamber who are interested in this pro- 
vision, not as a prohibition measure, not as a temperance 
measure, but as a food- conservation measure, and appealed to 
them as patriots not to urge the provision, why did he not go 
to the brewers of the cauntry that have been filling this Capitol 
with their lobbies and their representatives and ask them in 
the name of patriotism to permit the food of the country to be 
preserved, ask them to withdraw their opposition, and ask them 
to appeal to Senators not to filibuster against the bill but to 
allow it to pass, as patriots, for the conservation of the food 
supply of the country? Why did he not do that? Because he 
knew they had no patriotism but their own selfish ends. He 
went to men whom he knew to be patriotic and unselfish and 
they responded patriotically. 

Mr. President, there seems to have been a determined attempt 
by the great metropolitan press to misrepresent the attitude of 
the friends of prohibition. We have not been for these provi- 
sions because of prohibition. Our friends have been for these 
provisions because they consider them conservation measures 
of a real, genuine, practical kind, They have been for these 
provisions in order to assist this country in winning the war. 
They are for them because they believe there is no influence 
in this country that is more weakening upon the strength and 
efficiency of our people and of our armies than the liquor traffic. 
They believe in them because it has been shown that one of 
the greatest enemies that England, France, and Italy have been 
fighting is the liquor traffic, that it has weakened their forces 
more than the guns and batteries of Germany. 

Mr. President, we are fighting not on behalf of temperance 
but on behalf of conservation, on behalf of making more effi- 
cient our Army and our industries. Mr. President, we have 
said to our boys in uniform you can not have beer, you can not 
have liquor. We have taken it away from them, and we have 
passed a law of that character under a penalty that no man 
can sell to them intoxicating liquors. 

We believe, Mr. President, that what is good for the boys at 
the front is good for the boys at home, for whose liberty and 
whose Government these men are fighting, and if we are going 
to insist that this denial shall be forced upon them we believe 
that we should also say to our people back at home, you can 
not have these things that destroy your efficiency, that make you 
less able to uphold and strengthen the arms of the boys at the 
front. 

So, Mr. President, “there is no foundation for the charge that 
Senators on this floor who are favorable to temperance have 
been delaying this bill. They have not done it. It is only 
those Senators who are opposed, if you please, to the provisions 
regarding temperance who have insisted and are insisting now, 
and who have threatened that the bill shall not pass for weeks 
and weeks, that it shall not pass this summer, if these provisions 
in the interest of our Government and in the interest of victory 
in this war shall be pressed. 

I say this, Mr. President, in the hope that the country may 
know that these statements given out on this floor, reiterated 
in the great press of the country, that seems to be somehow 
owned, controlled, and dominated by the liquor interests as they 
have appeared in the past to be owned, controlled, and domi- 
nated by the munition interests of the country, have been mis- 
representing the situation in order to deceive the people. Why 
Senators should make these statements I can not conceive, but 
the people will have their opinion. 

Mr. President, we are ready to vote on this proposition at any 
time, at any moment. We are ready to vote now if you can 
get the various propositions in shape to vote upon them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there seems to be no real 
difference between the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. It sounds 
as though there was a difference, but there really is none. It 
is allin the sound. The Senator from Pennsylvania denied that 
there had been any filibuster or undue delay, and then covertly 
intimated that there had been, but that the prohibitionists had 
caused it. Then the Senator from Washington arises and denies 
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that there has been any filibustering or delay, and not only 
covertly intimates but loudly acclaims that it has all been due 
to the antiprohibitionists. ‘Thus both agree, first, that there 
has been undue delay, and, secondly, that the other caused it. 
The truth is they are both telling the truth. 

Let us be frank and honest with one another and with the 

people. Let the divergent wings, with neither of which I have 
too much sympathy, be frank and honest with each other. One 
side wanted to wait until it saw it had the situation so that it 
could pass the bill in its way, and the other side wanted to wait 
until it thought it had the situation so that it could pass it in 
its way. That is about the God's truth of it. 
Now, moreover, Senators do not so much differ even upon the 
conservation of food question. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is perfectly willing to put such an extreme tax or in some other 
constitutional way to pass such legislation as shall prevent the 
use of foodstuffs for distillation purposes—foodstuffs, grains, 
cereals—but he wants to leave hops and malt and barley entering 
into beer and he wants to leave grapes entering into wine free. 
The Senator from Washington meets him half way, and more 
than half way, by wanting to do the same thing with regard to 
the use of grain and human food for distillation purposes, but 
also wants to forbid the use of hops and barley to make beer and 
grapes to make wine. 7 

If the sole object were conservation of food for the purpose of 
feeding armies and navies, they are together upon nearly every 
point at issue. The balance of it is a mere discussion or a gen- 
eral discussion as to whether or not—and it has nothing to do 
with this bill; it has nothing to do with the conservation of 
grain fit for human consumption, but it is a moral question— 
whether beer is as dangerous to humanity as is whisky and 
whether light wines are as dangerous to humanity as is whisky. 
I hope Senators will not go into a side debate concerning things 
that they do not really differ about. I hope that we may get a 
vote upon this bill. 

Now, I want to say one more word, Mr. President, and I shall 
have finished. 

I have very little patience with the man on either side of 
these side-issue controversies who concerns himself more about 
the possible abuse of an authority conferred by the Congress of 
the United States upon the Executive of the United States, 
which Executive may be absolutely removed every four years, 
than he is concerned about whether or not we shall win in this 
world conflict. If we lose, we lose nearly everything that is 
worth man's living for; whether we lose it definitely and finally 
or not, we shall be forced to keep it in abeyance; we shall be 
forced to keep ourselyes in a state of armed preparedness, for 
fear the day may come when we shall lose it all. If we win 
the war, we win nearly everything that is welcome to lovers of 
liberty and Americanism. Now, for Heaven's sake, let us not 
quarrel about these little things. Settle the matter in one way 
or another. 

Let there be an end to controversy. It is a side issue, a minor 
issue after all. Conserve your human foodstuffs—it ought to 
be done; it would be a shame if we did not do it—by preventing 
their use for distillation purposes. Do not let corn and rye and 
wheat and molasses, and things that ought to go into the stom- 
achs of suffering people all over the world, and especially of 
the armed forces engaged in this conflict, be turned aside from 
the human stomach and turned into whisky and rum. 

The other question is a minor one, as far as the war emergency 
goes. There is no great conservation of food connected with 
the question of preventing barley and hops from being used in 
the manufacture of beer. So if the gentlemen be sincere and 
honest about what they say, and if this be as the Senator from 
Washington says, not a temperance question, not a prohibition 
question, but merely a question of conservation of food, then the 
conservation of food from the use of barley and hops and malt 
in making beer is almost an infinitesimal question, it is insig- 
nificant, and hardly worth considering. 

If, of course, upon the other hand, the gentlemen are going to 
make a prohibition and antiprohibition question of it, then the 
whole thing is worthy of spending a great deal of time over; 
but if you regard it as a side issue and as a minor consideration, 
except as to the conservation of food fit for human beings, then 
the two Senators from Pennsylvania and Washington and their 
followers are both upon the same basis, and both substantially 
agree right now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I think the minds of Séna- 
tors are made up on this question, and in order to get it out 
of the way, I ask unanimous consent that at 1 o'clock to- 
morrow, without debate, we vote, as in Committee of the Whole, 
on the section relating to alcoholic liquors and all amendments 
relating thereto. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I request that a vote be had on the 
remainder of section 1. I think that we can dispose of that in 
a few minutes. så 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
just a word. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS! 
has retired from the Chamber. He seems to think that when- 
ever he makes a statement that must settle it and there is no 
room for further controversy. He says that this matter of the 
conservation of foodstuffs and beer is a very minor matter. It 
may appear so to him, Mr. President; but I do not intend to go 
into a discussion with reference to details. I think, however, 
that we can show by reliable figures and by very reliable 
statements from very reliable men that the great conserva- 
tion of foodstuffs will come from the stopping of the manufac- 
ture of beer, much more than from distilled liquors. There are 
two or three hundred million gallons of distilled spirits, that 
will last probably for two or three years, which have already 
been manufactured. To stop the further distillation would 
not very much conserve foodstuffs and would not very mùch 
promote the cause of temperance. 

I am not going into a discussion of the details of the matter 
at this time, but I may do so later if those opposed to these 
provisions continue to discuss and delay the bill. I am very 
sorry, indeed, that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pen- 
ROSE] would not consent to a vote upon the proposition to- 
morrow, as suggested by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume the 
reading of the bill. S 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, in section 1, page 2, line 6, after the word “ specu- 
lation,” to insert “or”; in the same line, after the word“ ma- 
nipulations,” to strike out and private controls“; and, in line 
9, after the word “ war,” to strike out “ For such purposes the 
instrumentalities, means, methods, powers, authorities, duties, 
obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter set forth are created, 
established, conferred, and prescribed,” so as to read: 

To prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, 
injurious speculation, or manipulations affecting such supply, distribu- 


tion, and movement; and to establish and maintain governmental con- 
trol of such necessaries during the war. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
RECESS. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m., Monday, July 2, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, July 3, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, July 3, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, June 28, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expira- 
tion of the recess, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. POMERENE. I have received a large number of tele- 
grams in the nature of memorials from manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and professional men of my State, remonstrating against 
national prohibition and stating their reasons therefor, which I 
ask to have noted in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table, as follows: 

Telegrams from the Central Labor Union of Akron; the 
Clerks’ Union of Chillicothe; the Bricklayers’ Union of Chilli- 
cothe; the Carpenters’ Union of Chillicothe; the Boiler Makers’ 
Union of Chillicothe; the Musicians’ Union of Chillicothe; the 
Blacksmiths’ Union of Chillicothe; the Printers’ Union of Chilli- 
cothe; the Barbers’ Union of Chillicothe; the Machinists’ Union 
of Chillicothe; the Trades and Labor Assembly of Massillon ; 
the Central Labor Union of Fremont; the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly of Sandusky; the Drivers’ Union, No. 87, of Toledo; the 
Brewery Workers’ Union of Toledo; the Brewery Engineers’ and 
Firemen’s Union of Dayton; the Brewery Workers’ Union of 
Chillicothe; the Central Labor Union of Portsmouth; Local 
Union No. 429, Bartenders’ International League of Ports- 
mouth; the Franklin County Trades Union Liberty League, of 
Columbus; the Machinists’ Union, No. 55, of Columbus; the 
Soft Drink and Mineral Water Workers of Columbus; the 
Brewery Workers, No. 179, of Akron; the Central Labor Union 
of Tiffin; the Fairview Civic League, of Cincinnati; the Bakers 
Union, No. 81, of Hamilton; the Bartenders’ Union, No. 169, of 
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Hamilton; the Barbers’ Union of Hamilton; the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union of Hamilton; the City Firemen of n; 
the Carpenters’ Union, No. 637, of Hamilton; the Iron Molders’ 
Union of Hamilton; the Meat Cutters’ Union, No, 62, of Ham- 
ilton; the Metal Polishers’ Union, No. 43, of Hamilton; the 
Painters’ and Decorators’ Union, No. 135, of Hamilton; the 
Printing Pressmen's Union, No. 235, of Hamilton; the Stove 
Molders’ Union, No. 8, of Hamilton; the Steam 

Union, No. 91, of Hamilton; the Typographical Union, No. 290, 
of Hamilton; the Tailors’ Union, No. 358, of Hamilton; the 
Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 23, of Hamilton; the Iron Molders’ 
Union, No. 283, of Hamilton; the Machinists’ Union, No. 241, 
of Hamilton; the Musicians’ Union, No, 31, of Hamilton; the 
Plumbers’ Union, No. 108, of Hamilton; the Retail Clerks’ 
Union, No. 119, of Hamilton; the Stage Employees’ Union, No. 
186, of Hamilton; the Stationary Firemen's Union, No. 98, of 
Hamilton; the Teamsters’ Union, No. 175, of Hamilton; the 
Maltsters’ Union of Piqua ; the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
of America Union, No. 1897, of Toledo; the Ottawa County 
Retail Liquor Dealers, of Port Clinton; the Columbus Federa- 
tion of Labor, of Columbus; the Frank H. Hurd Democratic Club, 
of Toledo; the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union of Cincinnati; the 
Brewery Workers’ Union, No. 175, of Cincinnati; the Brewery 
Workers’ Union, No. 12, of Cincinnati; the Brewery Workers’ 
Union, No. 199, of Cincinnati; the Columbia Automobile Club, 
of Columbus; the Brewery Driver and Helpers’ Union, No, 192, 
of Dayton; the Painters’ and Decorators’ Union of Columbus; 
the Bartenders’ Union of Columbus; the Plumbers’ Union of 
Columbus; the Theatrical State Employees’ Union of Columbus; 
the Bottlers’ Mutual Aid Society of Columbus; the Cigar Makers’ 
Union, No. 123, of Hamilton; the Brewery & Ice Co. Union, of 
Portsmouth; the Electricians’ Union, No. T1, of Columbus; the 
Central Labor Union of Toledo; the Bottlers’ Union, No. 247, 
of Toledo; the United Brewery Workers’, No. 50, of Dayton; 
the Structural Iron Workers’ Union of Columbus; the Journey- 
men Barbers’ Union of Columbus; the Plasterers’ Union of Co- 
lumbus; the Cooks’ and Waiters’ Union of Columbus; the Steam- 
fitters’ Union, No. 216, of Columbus; the Bill Posters’ Union 
of Columbus; the Hod Carriers’ Union of Columbus; the Con- 
cordia Singing Society, of Columbus; the Building Trades Coun- 
cil of Columbus; the Chauffeurs’ Union of Columbus; the Horse- 
shoers’ Union of Columbus; the Main Street Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, of Cincinnati; the Grain and Hay Ex of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati; the International Union 
of Steam and Operating Engineers, No. 18, of Cincinnati; the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Employees of 
America of Akron; the Milk Exchange of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cincinnati; the Schaller Brewing Oo., of Cincinnati; 
the Franklin Brewing Co. and employees of Columbus; the B. 
Hehle Malt Milling System Co., of Cincinnati; the Huebner 
Toledo Brewing Co., of Toledo; the Huebner-Toledo Brewery Co. 
employees of Toledo; the Union Reporter, of Canton" the Heran- 
court B Co., of Cincinnati; the Cincinnati Home Brewing 
Co., of Cincinnati ; the Ohio Brewing Co., of Columbus; the Court- 
land Hotel Co., of Canton; the McKinley Hotel Co., of Canton; 
the Coshocton Glass Co., of Coshocton, all in the State of Ohio; 
the Hotel Review and Daily Hotel Reporter, of New York; 
the Farmers’ Feed Co., of New York; and the Maltsters’ Bureau 
of Statistics of Chicago, III. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dorset, 
Vt., and a petition of the annual convention of the Windham 
County Convention of Christian Endeavors, held at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. P 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I present resolutions adopted at a 
preachers’ meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Balti- 
more, Md., which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: s 

BALTIMORE, MD., July 2, 1917. 
Hon. JOHN WALTER SMITH, 
¢ Senator from Maryland, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The preachers’ meeting of the Methodist Ep Church 
of Baltimore instructed me this morning to forward to qs inclosed 
copy of their action and we request you to consider it an appeal te 
yourself and to present it as their petition to the Senate. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Yours, truly, Rev. CHARLES W. BALDWIN, ý 

President Preachers’ Meeting of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church of Baltimore. 


Whereas Mr. Hoover, adviser to the President, in a letter lately sent to 
ministers of the 1 appealed to them that as leaders of the 
people they, on July 1, e upon the women of their tions 

Wi ee the Hoos {Rk 8 ntti has passed a bill prohibiting fo: 
: ouse of Representatives has a in, r 
the war time the use of any foodstuffs for the production of a ice 
holic beverages; and 


Whereas Mr. Hoover in his aforesald letter stated that our crop pros- 


pects are such that 
and the l 
of wheat yi 
Resolved by the 
A., president and Mr. Hoover, and that we a 
ji 3 to this call, 


ter 6ur own needs shall have been supplied 
3 to our allies there will be 300,000,000 bushels 
for their proper sustenance: Therefore 


reachers meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
we have cheerfully complied with the request of 


re that the Women - 
of our country will effectively respond ut, we respectfully 


and emphatically protest that it is unfair to the women to put this 
burden upon them so long as the men of our Nation and the purveyors 
of intoxicating drinks waste billions of money and millions of foodstuffs 
every year in intoxica liqnors. 

Resolved, That we would deeply deplore refusal of the Senate to con- 
cur in the bill aforesaid passed by the House, 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition the President and Mr. Herbert 
Hoover to use their influence to have the aforesaid bill adopted by the 
Senate and that we call upon the Hon. JOHN WALTER SMITA and the 
Hon. Joserx I. Nen, Senators from Maryland, to sustain said bill 
to the utmost of their abilities and to record their votes in its favor. 

Resolwed, That a copy of this paper be sent to the President, to Mr. 
Hoover, and to each of our Senators. $ 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introđuced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: z 

A bill (S. 2548) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw from the Treasury a certain sum of the permanent 
fund of the Chippewas of Minnesota, now on deposit therein to 
their credit; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2549) granting an increase of pension tẹ Henry 
Janzen ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4897) to amend section 10 of 
the national-defense act, approved June 3, 1916, and for other - 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill 
(H. R. 4285), which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN POTATOES. 


Mr. SHAFROTH submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 9), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: A 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring}, 

t 50,000 copies of Bulletin No. 176, entitled“ Group classification 
and varietal description of American potatoes,” issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, be printed for the use of that department. 


ADDRESS OF DR, J. L. MAGNES, 


Mr. GRONNA. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by Dr. J. L. Magnes, of New York. I 
wish to say, Mr. President, that while I do not agree with all 
of his statements, the address is a very able one and is couched 
in parliamentary and beautiful language, and is not offensive in 


any way. : 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The address referred to is as follows: 
CONFERENCE FOR DEMOCRACY AND TERMS OF PEACE. 
[Garden Theater, New York City, May 30-31, 1917.] 
OPENING ADDRESS BY DR. J. C. MAGNES, NEW YORK, CITAIRMAN. 


We have come in the midst of war to aid the cause of ce. We 
have come from all Pag — of our loved country to rededicate our- 
selves to the cause of democracy and international brotherhood. We 
come here because we love America and because we want America to 
assume leadership in bringing about a s y and universal and demo- 

will aa bens for a long time to come, 
onists. We are aware of the gravity 
of the situation confronting our Government. We are to be of 
aid. We do not pretend to advise as to the conduct of the war—we 
have no talent for that. We do, however, think that we can be of 


aid in advi our Government and the peonio of America as to thè 
necessity e method of bringing about a speedy and universal and 
democratic peace. 

We that our Government is anxious to hear what the citi- 


assume 
zens of this democracy have to say. The Secretary of the Navy said 
25 that the spirit of the administration is that comment 


take such action as in on. ee 
agree v pe and literally 

corntag the “privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of 
life and of obedience.” : 

We upon the President and the Congress an immediate public 
statement of our war aims and our peace terms. Our young men are 
about to be drafted into military service and our soldiers are about to 
be sent across seas, What. in concrete terms that every man can 
understand, are they to fight for, and on what terms will America 
be ready to end the war and make peace? We urge further that when 
such concrete aims shall have been formulated, the President declare 
as a standing peace offer to Germany that whenever these specified 
aims shali have been achieved we are ready to end the war. 

The President and Congress have said that we have gone to war 
because of Germany's illegal and brutal submarine warfare. Win 
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we be ready to end the war and make peace if this ruthless submarine 
warfare be ended? This question should be answered clearly because 
as to it there is confusion in the minds of the public. 

The President has said also that we haye gone to war because “ The 
world must be made safe for democracy.” e American people—de- 
voted to this lofty aim—have the ht to know just what this means 
to the President. To make the en world safe for democracy may 
take a very, very long time. What particular part of the world, then, 
do we refer to, and what de; of safety do we require, and what 
degree of democracy will satisfy us? Does a world made safe for 
democracy refer to Germany alone, or does it refer to Austro-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey as well, with whom we are not as yet at war? 
Does it also refer to some of our allies, Japan, for instance, and to 
some of the possessions held or dominated by our allies—lIreland, India, 
Morocco, Persia, for instance? If it refers to Germany alone, what 
are we after there? Is a military defeat of Germany absolutely essen- 
tial before we shall agree to peace, so that Germany and all men may 
know that Germany's militarism is not invincible? And what will we 
exact of Germany if she be defeated? The President has said: “ We 
desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, 
no material compensation.” Do we then demand as a condition sine 

uo non of a world made safe for democracy the dethronement of the 
Kaiser. or the reform of the three-class Prussian electorial system, or 
a 8 responsible to the Reichstag instead of to the Kaiser? 
Or must Germany become a Republic, copied after our own? If we 
are to make Germany into a democracy, are we to dictate forms of 
economic as well as of political life, and is the degree of democracy 
to be determined by our own standards or by those of the freer de- 
mocracy of the new Russia? The people of this country, who are to 
bear the burden of this war, have a right to know exactly what a 
world made safe for democracy means. They have a right to know 
exactly what it is that we want of Germany, just what we will be 
satisfied with, concretely and specifically what, if we achieve it, we 
shall sto; * for. And it may be that if our Government says 
all of this clearly and unmistakably, the echo of it will reverberate 
Germany, and to use the President’s words, we may be “that much 
nearer a definite discussion of the peace which shall end the present 
war." > 

The new Russian minister of foreign affairs said last week: There 
are two great new facts in the war—the Russian revolution and the 
entry of the great Republic of the United States.” One of the things 
this conference on democracy and peace terms is aiming at is to suggest 
ways and means whereby these two forces may cooperate to bring about 
a 8 general, and democratic peace. 

he Russian Republic has announced its war aims and its peace 
terms. And our own conference is called together upon that very basis: 

No forcible annexations, ; 

No punitive indemnities, 

Free development of all nations and peoples and nationalities. ~ 

Because of this eminently humane, just, clear-sighted policy the 
Russian Republic has been accused of all manner of unscrupulous and 
blundering subservience to German influence. It does not, however, re- 
quire much knowledge of the Russian situation to understand the very 
simple and cogent reasons for the policy of the new and democratic 
Russia. Russia’s revolutionary democracy is dominated by men and 
women who are the creators and heirs of a rare revolutionary tradition 
permeated with a deen love of cr liberty, justice. Is it not 
natural that such revolutionaries should be eager for an international 
peace, that they should not lust after the territory of others, that they 
should banish all thoughts of 1 reprisals upon their enemies 
through punitive indemnities and contributions, and that they should 
demand the right of all nations to determine their own affairs? But, 
from a narrower point of view as well, it is easy to comprehend the 
reasons for the R n peace terms. Russia wants above all things to 
save the new democracy and the new Republic. Any other peace terms 
would be a menace to the new Russia. These peace terms offer a pos- 
sible basis of a speedy. genert, democratic peace, and in order to be 
saved from reaction within and the enemy from without, Russia needs 
a world at peace and does not need new territories or indemnities. 
Russia needs the opportunity now to work out its overwhelming problems 
in peace. Or sh the suggestion 
adopted by Russia that “ the best thing to do is to set up a dictatorship 
and to postpone all reforms until after the war”? If Russia suffers a 
military reverse, then, indeed, a military dictatorship with a snuffing 
out of the ardor of the new democracy will inevitably result. If, on the 
other hand, Russia can not, for whatever reasons, achieve this speedy, 
general, democratic peace, America must understand that the Russian 
armies will have the spirit to continue the war on one condition—that 
their own idealistic war aims be made the war aims of their allies. 

For every eventuality, therefore, it is vital for Russia to have Amer- 
ica’s ald in imposing her own war aims upon all of the belligerents. 
Russia has asked for this aid. On May 4, when the new formulation of 
war aims was forced upon the then Provisional Government of Russia 
by the Council of Soldiers and Workmen's Delegates, Prince Tzeretelli, 
now a member of the Provisional Government, said: “ Now that the 
question has been settled here our war aims—war without annexations, 
appropriations, or contributions—also must be realized abroad. e 
must know the attitude of the democracy of our allies. If a similar 
movement takes place in the foreign democracies, this will bring peace 
much nearer.” 

This Conference on Democracy and Terms of Peace is meeting to-day 
in an endeavor to bring about this movement in the democracy of 
America. We aim to let the Russian democracy know the attitude of 
the democracy of America. We believe in the Russian war aims and 

eace terms, because we think they are just and because their adoption 
y all the belligerents would “bring peace much nearer.” If we /un- 
derstand the President aright, these are also the war aims and peace 
terms outlined by him, and it is our hope that he will now confirm this 
in the clear, precise, fic words of which he is master. We want the 
Russian democracy to know that in America there are vast numbers of 
American citizens who, even before the President has spoken, share the 
. Russian war aims, and that we are no less eager than they to bring 
about a speedy, universal, and democratic peace. We want them to 
know that the American democracy does not intend to lag behind the 
Russian in the development of political and economic internationalism, 
and in all the constructive arts of peace. We want them to know that 
11 would vie with them in working out new forms of freedom and of 

e. 

In the course of this conference we shall tell more in detail wbat we 
mean by “ no forcible annexations, no punitive indemnities, free develop- 
ment of all nations, popis, and nationalities.” 

I think it important, however, briefly to say at the very outset that, 
in general, the formulation “no forcible annexations” means the 
restoration of Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, and of all other territories 


insidiously made in America, be 


uered by the one side — 2 the other. It means that all territorial 
justments must be secu through pegetis tions, and that in these 
negotiations the democratic method be applied, namely, that no territory 
shall be transferred from one sovereignty to another against the will of 
the Pee of that territory. 

If the minority socialists of France can demand this method as to 
Alsace-Lorraine, if the socialists of both Serbia and Bulgaria can demand 
this method as to the Balkans, surely the democratic forces of America, 
which seeks no conquest or dominion, need not be more royal than the 
king, and should demand the 1 of this formula and this method 
to all the lexing territorial and frontier adjustments which must 
no longer disturb the peace of the world. 

The formulation “ no punitive indemnities means that however much 
one belligerent succeeds in crushing another, there shall be a ace 
without victory; that is, that the victor shall not punish the vanquished 
by expropriating territory or levying contributions as Germany did with 

rance in 1870. This does not mean that the world shall be Indifferent 
to the sufferings of ravished peoples or of devastated districts, It is 
rfectly consistent with the thought, as expressed by the Boston 
gue for Democratic Control, of “an international assumption of the 
expense of 5 devastated areas in Europe, a 2 proportion 
to be borne by the United States in return for guaranties of future 


The formula the free development of all nations” means that every 
nation, people, and nationality shall have the right to determine the 
conditions under which it is to develop its own life. It means that 
great nations shall not subjugate s nations; that subject and op- 
pre: peoples and nationalities shall have the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Lloyd-George said on Sunday that “ last- 
ing ce will come when all the Pra of Europe are free to determine 
thelr own fate for themselves.” e Russian formulation, which we 
make our own, means this, but more than this. It means guaranteeing 
the rights and liberties not only of the subject peoples and nationalities 
of the central perce but of the subject poopie and nationalities of the 
entente as well, and not only those of Europe, but also those of Asia 
and Africa and America and of the Seven Seas whatever be their 
religion or their color. For it is only if the peo 
freed politically, economically, spiritually, that the bases of a lasting 
peace can be laid. It is fatuous to suppone that any league can enforce 
a Pee based merely upon power and not based upon the free will of 
all the liberated democracies of all of Europe, of all of Asia, of all of 
Africa, and of all the Americas. 

Russia is now attempting to persuade her allies whole-heartedly to 
agree to this formulation of war aims, and we believe it to be the 
privilege and obligation of our Government to aid Russia in thus 
‘bringing peace much nearer,” 

The obligation upon our Government is doubly serious because of the 
manner in which some of the belligerents have already reacted to the 
Russian proposals, 

Unfortunately, the English reaction to the Russian formula has not 
thus far been encouraging. According to Lord Robert Cecil, the Eng- 
lish must hold the captured German colonies, and, according to Mr. 
Asquith, there has been no change in the entente's war aims. What 
we ask is: Is American in the war to help England get Germany's 
colonies and to achieve the imperialistic ambitions of any of the bel- 


con 
rea 


es of the world are 


ligerents? Or will America make common cause with Russia on the 


basis of no forcible annexations, and thus assure a peace without victory 
with the chance this gives for freedom and democracy and civilization 
the world over? 

The Government of France has reacted to the Russian proposals by 
declaring through Premier Ribot that revauche must be satisfied and 
the “lost provinces ” be returned. Everyone must admire the tenacity 
of France in its 8 to reconquer Alsace-Lorraine. But have we 
gone to war to hel nee get back her lost provinces,” and are we 
committed to the theory of restoring all provinces lost“ in the gos 
50 years? And is it our theory that these injustices can be cured by 
war? Rather than embark upon the complicated enterprise of restorin 
lost provinces, should not the po of our Government look towar: 
the support of the Russian po cy of “no forcible annexations ” with- 
out quibble and equivocation 

Another reason for our making common cause with Russia is because 
Austria, in the semloffleial Fremdenblatt, has declared her war aims to 
be identical with those of Russia. 

And Germany! There are those who say that the Russian program 


for ce is a German program for peace. On what authority is this 
said? Would to Heaven that this were Germany's program for peace! 
Would to Heaven that Germany were ready to renounce her desire for 


annexations and indemnities! Unfortunately, this is not the German 
program for peace. The German Reichskanzler refused but a few days 
ago to declare this as the German peace program, despite the manifest 
advantages of doing so in answer to Russia. But though this is, alas, 
not the German program for peace, it ought to be made so. And it can 
be made so by America, not through war, but if America will back 
Russia's declared war aims, and if America will persuade—as she has 
the power to persuade—the English and the French to make these war 
aims their war aims as well. ‘or consider well what was said in the 
German Reichstag on May 15. This was said: “If France and Great 
Britain renounce annexation and Germany insists thereon, there will 
be a revolution in Germany.” In other words, if America and Russia, 
as the new factors in the war, will exercise leadership, if America 
will back Russia, if America will exert its vast power over England and 
France and insist upon the adoption of the Russian program, no one 
can doubt that the German people will rise up in their might and 
compel the German Government and the German junkers and capitalists 
to renounce all their hopes of annexations and indemnities, and peace 
will result. 

To be sure, the mere suggestion of peace is regarded as traitorous 
in many quarters. The word peace is become the most terrifying in 
the language. But we are undaunted in our cry and in our passion 
for peace, because we know how futile all wars are, this one among 


them. 

On April 24, but a short while after the Russian revolution had 
broken out, A. F. Kerensky, now Russian minister of the army and ma- 
rine, said: The Russlan whom I represent in the Provisional 


masses, 
Government, xorna established, indorse President Wilson's war aims, 
provided the President was speaking not as a diplomat but as the 


mouthpiece of the American ple, when, in his peace note, he pro- 


claimed a desire for peace without victory, and a reestablishment of 
European Governments along lines of racial development, the world 
will find the Russian soldiers, Russian sailors, and Russian workmen 


lined up solidly behind him in his desire to free the German people.” 
We turn to our President and we adjure him to ak as the mouth- 

piece of the American people, to reaffirm his ef a peace without 

victory, and unequivocally to throw in the lot of the American democ- 


N 
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racy with that of Russia, and bring a speedy, universal, democratic 
peace to the world. 

In any event we shall not cease lamenting the fact that the Presi- 
dent found it necessary to urge war in order to achieve his peace aims. 
Alas, that America, the one haven of refuge for the oppressed and the 
suffering of all the world, America that might have acted as a har- 
binger of peace, bringing healing to the afflicted nations, {s now 
bloody with war. On January 22, 1917, our President was still pur- 
suing the method of negotiation, of neutrality, of moral force. Alas, 
that the suspense could no longer be borne; that the moral and intel- 
lectual strain grew tvo heavy; that patience was exhausted; and the 
plunge was taken into the abyss of war and death and brute physical 
orce. But the fact that we are at war can not e us abhor war 
the less. The fact that we are at war makes us but the more deter- 
mined to loathe it, to teach our children to loathe it, to want to 
make America and all the world loathe it. In the face of death we 
stand ready to exalt life. With destruction before us, we “ness 
our passionate devotion to the constructive processes of religion, litera- 
ture, science, art. With suppression threatening us, we speak up for 
liberty, for freedom, for democracy. Not only ve we a roo and 
ineradicable repugnance to brute material force but we are also 
thoreughly convinced of the madness, the inadequacy, the impractica- 
bility of the war method to achieve the world peace so touchingly 
and ere pictured by the President on January 22, 1917. e 
war method is the old, the long, the slow method, the unsafe and hope- 
less way. In this present war it is doubtful if even a military 3 
the only possible excuse for war —can be achieved by either side. ut 
victory or no victory. the millions of lost lives and sure can not be 
recalled, the anguish of millions of innocents can not be assuaged 
the heat of the war passions in millions of the earth’s children will 
not soon be cooled, the bitterness and hatred of men and nations that 
should be brothers have poisoned innumerable sources of life and light 
and joy, and the moral and intellectual and religious hypocrisy of 
leading men will not soon be forgiven. No; the oppressed and driven 
and helpless peoples of all belligerents—be they called autocracies or 
democracies—will not forget is crime a st them. e plain 
peoples of the world will find it hard to forgive this riot of power in 
the hands of a few overlords, and the peoples of the world 
arene this betrayal of life. Oh, that our voices, the voices of many 
prop es, might be heard, and that America might justify the world’s 

għ hopes of her by commanding peace forthwith as easily now she 
might. The President’s peace aims can now be achieved without the 
killing of more millions. But the killing of more millions can never 
achieve these peace aims, 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserying the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to section 2 will 
be stated. ‘ 

The Secretary. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
report to strike out section 2 on page 2. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


surely 


Ashurst Hollis Myers Sherman 
Bankhead Husting Nelson Simmons 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. New Sterling 
Brady Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Stone 
Brande; Jones, Wash. verman m 
Chamberlain Kellog Page ompson 
Culberson Kendrick Penrose ell 
Curtis Kenyon Pittman Underwood 
Dillingham King Poindexter Vardaman 
Fernald Kirby Pomerene Wadsworth 
Fletcher Knox Ransdell Williams 
France McLean Reed Wolcott 
Gronna McNary Shafroth 

Hale Martin Sheppard 


Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] is detained on official business. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Savutssury] is detained from the Senate on im- 
portant business. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Tuomas] is detained from the Senate on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. STERLING. I present two amendments intended to be 
proposed to the pending bill. I ask that they may be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram in favor of certain amendments to the bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


LARNED, KANS., June 30, 1917. 
Senator CURTIS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to express the 
hope again to the Senate that we may be able to agree upon a 
time when we may vote on this so-called food-control bill. Two 
weeks and more have been consumed in the discussion of it, 
and I think all Senators who intended to deliver a general ad- 
dress on the subject have done so; but, of course, there are 
many important amendments pending which each Senator will 
want to discuss, probably not at great length, but to discuss to 
some extent. 

In order to test the feeling of the Senate in reference to the 
subject of fixing a time to vote, again I desire to submit to the 
Senate a unanimous-consent agreement, and I ask that it be 
read. It is the same one which was presented yesterday, chang- 
ing the date in it from the 3d until the 5th day of July. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I shall feel compelled to ob- 
ject at this hour in the day to any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I think it is needless for me to assure the Senator that 
I am in entire sympathy with his desire to get through with 
the bill promptly, but I have not yet noted any overt act iu 
the nature of a filibuster, and I certainly favor free and fair 
discussion. There are a number of important amendments pend- 
ing which I have not had an opportunity even to read yet. IL 
do not think the Senator wants to throttle debate or, to use 
the newspaper parlance, work the steam roller“ on legislation 
of this magnitude and novelty. 

I do not intend to adopt the policy indefinitely of making 
this objection, and I am acting entirely as an individual Mem- 
ber of this body. I want to have an opportunity to consider 
and, if possible, to discuss briefly some of these amendments. 
I shall be very glad to talk to the Senator later in the day 
about this unanimous-consent agreement, when we can ascer- 
tain what progress we are making. None of the independent 
amendments have even yet been taken up for consideration. 
We have only advanced as far as the first committee amend- 
ments, and it certainly is exhibiting undue haste to ask for a 
unanimous-consent agreement on a bill of which only one sec- 
tion has been read. I must therefore object at this time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, one objection will prevent 
the adoption of the unanimous-consent agreement. I want to 
disclaim any purpose to undertake to apply the steam roller. 
I would not if I could, and I could not if I would, because 
whenever that has been attempted in the Senate it has always 
utterly failed. 

Neither, Mr. President, do I desire to indicate that there has 
been any filibuster against the bill. I do not claim that. All 
I claim is that it has been discussed pretty generally, discussed 
now to the exclusion of all other business, I think, for nearly, 
two weeks. I forget just when the discussion commenced.. 

As I said before, I think those who intend to make general 
speeches upon the subject of the bill have done so. Even if we 
seek to apply the so-called cloture rule, that does not defeat 
debate. Each Senator will still have an hour within which to 
discuss the bill, and if there is no further general discussion 
to be participated in, it seems to me that is as much time as 
Senators would „ordinarily require. I hope we may be able 
3 the day sometime to fix a time when we may vote on 

e bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
express the hope that the newspapers will not say that the 
friends of temperance objected to specifying a time for a final 
vote on the bill. 

Mr. ERLAIN. I hope the reading of the bill may be 
continued for action on the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, L know how anxious the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is to have this bill passed, and I think that 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and the Senate are 
anxious to haye it passed. I have not taken a single moment of 
time to discuss the bill. 

I am sorry, Mr. President, that I was not here last night 
when a very important amendment was offered by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I am glad, however, to see by read- 
ing the Recorp that his amendment was defeated, or rather it 
was withdrawn. I understand the Chair held that it was not 
germane. I should of course have voted against that amend- 
ment had I been here, and I should have voted as the majority 
voted for the committee amendment. But I did not rise pur- 
posely to explain my absence. I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to certain facts. 

I clipped from my home newspaper this morning the quota- 
tions for grain. The market price of No. 1 northern wheat the 
day the newspaper was printed, which was one day last week— 
Friday, I think—was $1.96 per bushel at my own home, Lakota, 
N. Dak.; No. 2 northern was $1.86; No. 3 northern, $1.76; 
durum wheat, $1.86, those four grades of wheat making a 
total of $7.44, or $1.86 per bushel. There is no reason in the 


world why flour should not be seld to-day at $8.50 and leave a 
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splendid profit for the miller. Out of the 270 pounds of wheat 
the miller would have 74 pounds for his profit, which is a large 
profit in a business conducted on a large scale. I am calling 
attention to this fact so the Senators may know that the farmer 
is not getting $3 a bushel or $2 a bushel, as has been so often 
said on this floor and as has been stated by the press. 

Mr. President, I believe that we ought to pass this food bill. 
I believe that the farmers of the United States have no objec- 
tion to the passage of the bill provided all industries are treated 
alike. But I do know, and I am receiving thousands of letters 
and telegrams from my people not only from the State which 
I in part have the honor to represent but from all over the 
United States stating that they are in favor of a food-control 
bill, but they do not believe it is fair to single out this industry 
which by its very nature can not become a monopoly. They be- 
lieve that we ought to give the President of the United States 
the power to regulate all industries during the war. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, when we have given our boys, 
the best blood of this country, to defend the Nation we ought 
to be willing to give our wealth and our products to carry on 
the war in defense of our country. If we are not we will be 
known to the world as placing the sordid dollar or wealth 
above that of human life and human blood. 

Mr. President, it was said on the floor of the Senate yesterday 
that this bill is being loaded down simply to defeat it. I resent 
that statement. I deny that such is my purpose, and I want to 
pay my compliments and a tribute te the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. REED]. I think the Senator from Missouri has done distin- 
guished service to the country by his opposition to certain pro- 
visions of the bill. 


Do you believe that the farmers of the country are so foolish 
that they do not understand that it is the purpose at least of 
some people to single them out and to get their product at what- 
ever prices they may name? You may do it this year. The 
old expression, a homely one, “ You may lead a mule to water, 
but you can not make it drink” will apply in this instance. 
You may take the farmer's product this year at your own 
price, but you will not be able to compel him to plant next year. 
He will not plant, because he will not be able to plant. He 
will not have the seed. He will not have the money to buy the 
seed if you do him an injustice this year. 

We know that the farmer can not abandon his farm because 
his farm is his heme, but when Senators say we are doing an 
injustice to the administration by not passing this bill imme- 
diately, and when we are simply adding provisions necessary to 
carry on the industry of farming, I disagree with such a state- 
ment. No Senator on this floor can justify such a position as that 
I know that binders to-day are worth $200, whereas before the 
war they sold at $140. We know that steel was sold at $30 
per ton, whereas it is to-day being sold to the Government for 
$95 a ton. The farmer uses steel in all his machinery. We 
know that everything the farmer buys has advanced in price. 
He pays out practically everything he makes for machinery, for 
lumber, and for other material. Why should those not be in- 
eluded in this bill? è 

I am calling that to the attention not only of Senators here, 
but to those who are going to administer this bill when if Dbe- 
comes law. I think that those who are going to take charge of 
the administration of this important bill after it is enacted into 
law will need some advice. I do not know of any farmer or of 
any producer who has been called to the membership of the 
Council of National Defense; I do not know anyone represent- 
ing this great industry, composed of about 35,000,000 people, 
who is represented in that council. The Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Rxro] on yesterday pointed out that at least one individual, 
Mr. Davis, who himself represents one of the great trusts of 
this country, is a member of that council. 

I think we ought to talk plain; I think we had better under- 
Stand each other, I know that the greatest injury we can do to 
the country will be to discourage the farmers from planting and 
producing, and I know of no way we can do that better than to 
single them out and say, “ You are the only ones who shall come 
under the administration of this law.” 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry was, on page 2, line 24, to change the number of the section 
from “3% to “2”; in the same line, after the word “That,” to 
strike out “ there is hereby established a governmental control of 
necessaries which shall extend to and include all the processes, 
methods, instrumentalities and activities of and for the produc- 
tion, manufacture, procurement, storage, distribution, sale, 
marketing, pledging, financing, and consumption of necessaries, 
which shall be exercised and administered by the President for 
the purposes of this act as hereinafter provided; and all such 
nece@Saries, processes, methods, and activities are hereby de- 


clared to be affected with a public interest. And”; on page 3, 
line 9, after the word “ this,” to strike out section“ and insert 
“act”; in line 11, before the word use,“ to insert “create 
and”; and in the same line, after the word “ accept,” to insert 
“in his discretion,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That in ing out the purposes of this act the President 
is authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements, 
to create and use any agency or agencies, to accept, in his discretion, 
the services of any person without aga mete att to cooperate with any 
agency or n, to utilize any de ent or agency of the Govern- 
ment, and io coordinate their activities so as to avoid any preventable 
loss or duplication ef effort or funds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
language referred to might possibly be construed to specify the 
agency through which the President is to carry out the purposes 
of this proposed act. If this amendment of the committee should 
be adopted, would it preclude an amendment hereafter, general 
in its nature, directing that all the purposes of this act should 
be carried out through a board or commission to be created? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would not prevent an nmend- 
ment of that character being offered, but it would create trouble 
in the administration of the act. 

Mr. REED. I do not understand—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator from Missouri re- 
fer to section 8—the committee amendment? 

Mr. REED. I am referring to the very language we are on. 
There is a rule that an amendment having been adopted can 
not be further amended as in Committee of the Whole. What 
I have in mind is this: It may be desired hereafter to offer an 
amendment providing for the carrying out of the purposes of this 
act through some board or commission, and as this language 
now under consideration apparently deals with that same sub- 
ject matter, I am making the inquiry whether, as a parliamen- 
tary question, the adoption of this amendment would preclude 
an amendment of the character I have indicated? K 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Two things can be done hereafter. 
After the adoption of this amendment the Senator from Mis- 
souri could move to strike out all of the language between 
lines 8 and 16, and to insert any language that he chose to 
insert, placing the carrying out of the provisions of the bill in 
the hands of persons or commission or officials; or the Senator 
from Missouri could offer a separate section. That was the 
answer which the Chair first made, understanding that the 
Senator from Missouri inquired whether a separate section to 
the bill could be offered placing the power in the hands of a 
commission or of certain named officials. The Chair said 
“Yes,” but said, of course, in carrying out the bill there would be 
trouble, because there would be conflicting sections. 

Mr. REED. I now understand the ruling of the Chair, and 
it is perfectly agreeable to me. I simply wanted to get the 
question clea». } 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 3, after line 16, to insert: 


Sec. 3. That it is hereby declared unlawful for any person acting 
either as a voluntary or pala agent or employee of the Government in 
any capacity, inclu an advisory capacity to any commission, board, 
or council of the Government, to procure, attempt to „ or make 
any contract for the gcas of any supplies for the use of the Gov- 
ernment either from self, from any firm of which he is a member, 
er corporation of which he is an officer or stockholder, or in which 
he has any financial interest. Any person violating this section shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not 5 $10,000 or 

ment for not more than five years, or both, in the discretion 


oY — court. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the committee desires 
to perfect the amendment by adding what I send to the desk to 
this section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add the following proviso 
to the section which has just been read: 


Provided, That this section shall not be construed to prevent any such 
agent or employee of the Government, or any n ac an 
advisory capacity, from rendering services and * — on any matter 
not connected with such purchase of supplies. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with the general purpose of this 
amendment as brought before the Senate, I am in complete 
accord; but as to the amendment which the committee now sug- 
gests, I should like to have an opportunity to examine and to 
look into the language of it. I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to agree to temporarily pass the matter and to go to 
some other amendment. ; ` 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That will be perfectly satisfactory 
to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, in section 4, page 4, line 17, after the word “ pro- 
ducing,” to insert “harvesting”; in line 20, after “(d),” to 
insert “ willfully’; in line 21, after the word “any,” to strike 
out “necessaries, or” and insert “necessaries in order”; in 
line 23, after the word “ necessaries,” to strike out “s; or to 
aid or abet the doing of any act made unlawful by this section“; 
and in line 24, after the word “section,” to insert “Any person 
who violates any of the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined in a sum not exceeding $10,000, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding two years, or both”; so as to make the section 
read; 


any necessaries; to conspire, combine, 
(a) to limit the facilities for 
3 producing, harvesting, manufacturing, supplying, storing, 
n of any neces- 

d) willfully to 


saries in order to enhance the price thereof, or (e) to exact excessive 
olates any of the pro- 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee why the language “or to aid or abet the doing 
of any act made unlawful by this section” is stricken out? Is 
it under the general principles of law that a person under such 
circumstances would be guilty? 4 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the reason, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, in section 5, page 5, line 7, after the word “ neces- 
saries,” to insert “ constituting a part of commerce with foreign 
countries, or among the several States, including the several 
Territories and the District of Columbia”; in line 10, after the 
word “shall,” to strike out “ publicly“ and insert “by procla- 
mation“; in line 12, before the word “engage,” to strike out 
“ announcement” and insert “proclamation”; in line 13, after 
the word “ specified,” to strike out “in the announcement of im- 
portation, exportation, manufacture, storage, mining, or distri- 
bution of any necessaries as set forth in such announcement“ 
and insert therein“; in line 17, after the word President,” 
to strike out “is authorized to issue such licenses and to” and 
insert “shall”; in line 18, after the word “ prescribe,” to insert 
“such rules and,” and in the same line, after the word “ regu- 
lations,” to strike out “ for the issuance of licenses and require- 
ments for*systems of accounts and auditing of accounts to be 
kept by licensees, submission of reports by them, with or without 
oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspection by the Presi- 
dent's duly authorized agents of the places of business of 
licensees ” and insert “ governing the conduct of the business of 
licensees as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section“; on page 6, line 1, after the word “ any,” to strike out 
“rate” and insert “ storage”; in the same line, after the word 
“ charge,” to insert “commission, profit”; in line 4, after the 
word “ discontinue,” to strike out “any such unjust, unreason- 
able, discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful rate, charge, or 
practice, thereafter" and insert “the same”; in line 7, after 
the word „order,“ to insert “which shall recite the facts 
found“; in line 10, after the word “unfair,” to strike out “ or 
wasteful rate“ and insert “ storage“; in the same line, after the 
word “ charge,” to insert“ commission, profit“; in line 12, after 
the word “unfair,” to strike out or ‘ul rate ” and insert 
storage“; in line 13, after the word “ charge,” to insert com- 
mission, profit“; in line 14, after the word “ fair,” to strike out 
“or economical rate” and insert “storage”; in line 15, after 
the word “ charge,” to insert “ commission, profit”; in line 16, 
after the word “any,” where it occurs the first time, to strike 
out “suit” and insert “proceeding brought“; in line 17, before 
the word “ court,” to strike out “ Federal or State”; in the same 
line, after the word “court,” to strike out “ of competent juris- 
diction ”; in the same line, after the word “ such,” to strike out 
“finding and insert order“; in line 21, after the word “ sec- 
tion,” to strike out “and any licensee who” and insert “or”; 
in line 23, after the word “unfair,” to strike out “or wasteful 
rate” and insert storage“; in the same line, after the word 
„charge,“ to insert “ commission, profit“; and in line 25, after 


the word “ section,” to strike out“ or willfully violates any pro- 
vision of this section,” so as to read: 
Sec. 5. 8 time to time, whenever the President shall find 


it essential to license the importation, exportation, manufacture, stor- 
age, mining, or distribution of any necessaries, constituting a part of 
commerce with Zsiga coun or among the several States, including 
the several Territories and the District of Columbia, in order to carry 
into effect any of the purposes of act, and shall by proclamation so 
announce, no person , after a date fixed in the proclamation, en- 
gage in or ang on any such business specified therein, unless he shall 
secure and hold a license issued pursuant to this section. The Presi- 
dent prescribe such rules and regulations governing the conduct 
of the business of licensees as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 


such p 
the same, unless such order, which shall recite the facts found, is 
revoked or 9 such licensee shall, within the time prescribed 
in the order, mtinue such unjust, unreasonable. discriminatory and 
unfair, storage charge, commission, profit, or practice. The President 
may, in lieu of any such ust, unreasonable, discriminatory and un- 
fair storage eê, commission, profit or practice, find what is a just, 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory and fair, storage charge, commission, 
profit, or 3 and in any proceeding brought in any court such 
order of the President shall be prima facie evidence. Any person who, 
thout a license issued pursuant to this section, knowingly en ges in 
or carries on any busines for which a license is required under th sec- 
tion, or willf fails or refuses to discontinue any unjust, unreason- 
able, discriminatory and unfair storage charge, co jon, profit, or 
practice, in accordance with the requirement of any order issued under 
sectfon or aod regulation Ponape under this section shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be hed by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 5, after the word 
“ gardener,” to insert “cooperative associations of farmers or 
gardeners, including live-stock farmers,” so as to read: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, 
cooperative associations of farmers or gardeners, including live-stock 
farmers, or other person with respect to the re of any farm, 
garden, or other land owned, lease, or cultivated by him, nor to any 
retailer with respect to the retail business actually conducted by him, 
nor to any common carrier, nor shall anything in this section be con- 
strued to authorize the fixing or imposition of a duty or tax upon any 
article imported into or exported from the United States or any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia: Provided, That for the purpose 
of this act a re shall be deemed to be a person, copartnership, 
firm, corporation, or association not en ng in the wholesale business 
whose gross sales do not exceed $100, per annum. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Secretary 
if he will not kindly read a little slower? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I merely want, if the Senator is going 
to make objection to that amendment, to perfect the amend- 
ment on behalf of the committee. I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. In section 5, page 7, line 5, after the word 
“farmer,” it is proposed to strike out the comma and insert 
the word “or,” and in lines 5 and 6 in the committee amend- 
ment to strike out the words “ cooperative associations of farm- 
ers or gardeners” and to insert in lieu thereof “ agricultural or 
horticultural asssociations instituted for the purpose of mutual 
help and not having capital stock or conducted for profit.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator as 
to the insertion of the word “or” in the first amendment. 

Mr. ERLAIN. That was simply inserted so as to 
make the provision read: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer or 
gardener. 

Mr. NORRIS. It comes in on line 5, between the words 
“farmer” and “ gardener” ? 

Mr. ERLAIN. Yes; that is where the word “or” is 


inserted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. I understand as to that. Now, I 
should like to ask the Senator about the other amendment 
which he has submitted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was thought that the language 
used in the bill, “ cooperative asssociations of farmers or gar- 
deners,” might afford a means or a method of practically avoid- 
ing the law, because innumerable men might organize them- 
selves into such asssociations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand that; but what was the 
amendment? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Secretary to read it; 
I have not a copy of the amendment before me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the provi- 
sion as it will appear if the amendment be adopted. 

The Secretary. On page 7, line 4, it is proposed to amend 
the proviso so that it will read: 

Provided, That this section shall not hee aoe any farmer or 


gardener, culture or horticulture association titu for the pur- 
pose of eat help and not having capital stock or conducted for 


profit, or other person with respect to the products of any farm— 
And so forth. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me say to the 
Senator that the language used there is the same as that used 
in the Clayton Act. We followed that language in its entirety. 
We thought it would reach the case and not afford a method 
of avoiding the law. . 3 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill whether, in his judgment, the words 
“or other person,” in line 6, would include a corporate person? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think they would. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Well, it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
there ought to be no question that a corporate person which is 
engaged in the farming business should be within the scope of 
this proviso. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I call the Senator’s attention to sec- 
tion 19, where it is provided: 

Sec. 19. That words used in this act shall be construed to import the 
plural or the singular, as the case demands. The word “ person,” 
wherever used in this act, shall include individuals, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, and corporations. 

So that it does include corporations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I inquire what words follow 
immediately after the amendment proposed? I want to know 
if the words, in line 6, “including live-stock farmers” are left 
in the bill or taken out? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have been taken ont. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, Mr. President; those words are 
left in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As read by the Secretary they were 
not left in. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was not intended to strike out those 
words, I will say. 

Mr. REED. I will ask that the amendment be again stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those words were left out as the 
amendment was stated by the Secretary a moment ago. The 
Secretary will again state the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the proviso in sec- 
tion 5, page 7, beginning in line 5, so as to read: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer or 
gardener, agriculture or horticulture association instituted for the pur- 
pe of mutual help not having capital stock or conducted for profit, 
neluding live-stock farmers er other person with respect to the prod- 
ucts of any farm— 

And so forth. 

Mr. REED. I suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill 
that it would be a good deal better constructed if he would take 
those words “including live-stock farmers” and put them in 
after the word “ farmer,” in line 5, so that the provision would 
read: 

That this section shall not apply to any farmer, including live-stock 
farmers or gardeners. 

That is a mere matter of construction, and I simply make 
the suggestion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I personally have no objection to that 
amendment. 

eMr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this is my first oppor- 
tunity to hear this amendment which has been suggested to the 
committee amendment. May I ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if the amendment as now proposed would exclude from this 
exemption any and all farmers’ associations that happen to be 
stock companies? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Organized for a profit? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They would not be exempted under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if farmers’ cooperative creamery companies—scores of which 
are stock companies, who necessarily have to sell their finished 
products, such as butter and cream, through the company and 
have the proceeds returned to them, some of them in the nature 
of dividends—are excluded from this exemption? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think they are, Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The same would be the case with a 
cooperative association of fruit growers who happened, in order 
to transact their cooperative business in a practical manner, to 
have issued capital stock, and make some slight return upon 
that capital stock. This amendment would exclude them from 
the exemption? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it would. That was the pur- 
pose of the committee, as I understand it—to exclude those 
that are organized and doing business for a profit; and it is 
only intended to exempt those, as the language of the amend- 
ment states, who are organized for mutual help, and not for 
purposes of profit. The committee felt—at least, some of us did, 
and I did not hear any dissent from that view—that if any 
other system were adopted, a number of farmers, in order to 
avoid this law, might organize a corporation and carry it on 


for a profit; and that was what it was attempted to check in 
this measure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator from Oregon is 
fearful of something that can not possibly happen. It is 
utterly impossible for farmers to organize stock companies to 
deal in the products of their farms upon any such scale as will 
threaten the country, or any portion of the country, with a 
monopoly, I have in mind, however, a very healthy trend in 
the management of agricultural enterprises which is gradually, 
I am glad to say, spreading over this country, and that is the 
tendency of farmers to organize themselves locally into co- 
operative companies. It really makes for a cheaper food supply 
to the consumer, because it enables the farmers thus organized 
to purchase those supplies that are necessary for the operation 
of their farms by wholesale at a lower price, and it enables 
them to put their goods upon the market, as it were, by whole- 
Sale, and eventually at a lower price to the consumer, Instead 
of having less of those organizations, be they stock companies 
or merely mutual associations, I wish that their number were 
multiplied a thousand times. 

Now, these associations are producers of food in exactly the 
Same sense that the individual farmer is, and anything that we 
put into this bill or any other bill which discourages or casts 
any reflection upon this growing practice of organization 
amongst farmers is not going to do the consumers of this 
country any good. In fact, it will do them harm, for only by 
this method can we facilitate the production of food, distributing 
it, and marketing it. In my humble judgment, it represents 
about the only remedy which can be proposed to decrease the 
Spread in cost between the money given to the producer of the 
food and the money paid by the ultimate consumer. 

My understanding is, Mr. President, that the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Oregon arises from some fear 
that farmers’ elevator companies are apt to indulge in the 
horrid practice of hoarding food and controlling the supply. 
I confess that I can not become very much frightened upon that 
score. It simply can not be done. This is too big a country 
and the farmers are too widely scattered over a country 3,000 
miles east and west and 1,500 miles north and south. 

This is the first time I have had an opportunity of hearing this 
amendment read. It was not presented at a meeting of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator, with reference to the adoption of the amendment, that, 
while the Senator from New York was not present, 14 or 15 
of the members of the Agricultural Committee were present. 
They met Sunday and discussed this very proposition and 
adopted this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sen- 
ator from New York, if he will allow me, that farmers are 
specifically allowed under this bill to hoard. They have the 
specific authority in the next section to heard. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. | Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Massachusetts will not ask me to defend some of the incon- 
sistencies of this bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I only meant to indicate that the farmer seems 
to be pretty well cared for. He is allowed to do what it is 
made a crime for anybody else in the country to do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? I received yesterday several letters and telegrams— 
which I have failed to bring over—from farmers, protesting 
against the very thing that the Senator is advocating, main- 
taining that it is a sort of privilege granted to a few farmers 
to organize themselves for the very purposes which would be 
condemned in other branches of the business if they were to be 
carried out. I am glad the Senator is talking about this mat- 
ter, because I am not familiar with it; but I received these 
protests to-day and yesterday, insisting that the provision 
should not be allowed in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, perhaps I have not made 
myself entirely clear. I do not believe we ought to discrimi- 
nate against a healthy business tendency. If we are going to 
exempt from the provisions of this section any persons engaged 
in agriculture, we ought to exempt them all; and if we have 
some fear that the exemption may be abused, we ought not to 
exempt anybody. But, as I have heard the amendment read 
by the Secretary, it would seem to me that it will disparage 
and discourage this tendency which is now going on among 
farmers and which I regard as extremely healthy. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, What I wished to call attention to was really on page 8, 
the hoarding section, and that not only specifically allows any 
farmer or gardener to hoard and withhold, but allows coopera- 
tive associations of farmers or gardeners, including live-stock 
farmers, to do so. It seems to me that the ingenious middle 
man will soon get in a position where he is a farmer or gardener, 
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and he will control these cooperative associations, and then you 
will come back to the old difficulty. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to say, in reply to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that he has-not read all of the lan- 
guage. It applies only to the products produced on his farm. 
He will not be allowed to buy or sell. He will not be allowed 
to be a dealer in farm products. 

Mr, LODGE. That is quite true, Mr. President; but the 
amendment of the committee permits this to be done by co- 
operative associations with regard to the products of any farm, 
garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him or by 
the association. All the farmers and gardeners in an associa- 
tion may hoard and withhold. When they form an association, 
it is pretty easy for gentlemen of the middleman class to get in 
there as farmers and gardeners. 

Mr. GRONNA. But the Senator will understand that this 
provision is simply to permit associations to produce, not to 
sell 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is impossible for 
vone of us in this part of the Chamber to hear what is being 

Mr. LODGE. It allows them here to hold and accumulate and 
hoard for the purpose of holding back food from market. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. Mr. President, I was going to say, with 
regard to the statement made by the Senator from New York, 
that I really agreed with him. I could see no danger in permit- 
ting farmers’ organizations to be formed. There is only this 
difference between the language adopted by the subcommittee 
and the language which is now in the bill: The language pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oregon exempts agricultural and horti- 
cultural associations not organized for profit. The Senator from 
New York perhaps heard the statement—or perhaps he was not 
present—of Mr. Hoover, that there was some fear that the so- 
called farmers’ elevators would be exempt, and that they would 
be allowed to hoard grain, which, of course, would be unfair. 
For that reason, we adopted the language proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, so that only horticultural and agricultural as- 
sociations not organized for profit should be exempt; and I can 
see no objection to that. I do not think farmers’ elevators 
should be exempt any more than elevators organized by any 
other person or corporation. I do not believe that a public ele- 
vator owned by an individual farmer or by a partnership should 
be exempt any more than an elevator that is owned by a corpo- 
zaron if the individual person is engaged in the business for 
profit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that there is 
some doubt about the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon. I was at the meeting of the committee to which the 
Senator refers, held last Sunday. The Senator from New York 
IMr. WapswortH] suggests that it was a conference and not a 
meeting of the committee. I presume it was both. I did not 
share in the apprehension expressed by Mr. Hoover with regard 
to his objection to this particular language. At the same time, 
I had no objection to any amendment that would clarify it and 
make it clear that farmers’ associations should not be allowed 
to be guilty of hoarding in the sense in which it is defined in the 
bill. I did not want to exempt them from that. 

I agree with the Senator from New York that there is very 
little danger of farmers forming such an organization that would 
be harmful. In fact, I can hardly see how it can be possible, 
in view of the immense scope of the country and the great num- 
ber of farmers. At the same time, Mr. President, we ought to 
be careful that we make no mistake here by providing in this 
bill any regulation or law that will prevent the producer of 
anything from keeping it if he wants to and storing it until he 
gets ready to sell it; and that is the reason of the exemption 
contained in the next section to which our attention has been 
called by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Somebody must hold the grain that is produced until it is 
consumed, When wheat is harvested some one must hold the 
major portion of it until it can be made into flour and con- 
sumed by the people. If we made an ironclad rule here that no 
one could hold wheat, then there would be no possibility of sav- 
ing enough of the wheat to last through the year. 

It was the idea of the committee, and I think it is the idea of 
everybody who has given it any fair consideration, that the 
healthy place for the product to be held is in the hands of the 
man who produces it, and because it is a practical impossibility 
for the farmers of the United States, scattered as they are over 
such a vast territory, to organize and by combination bring about 
undue enhancement of the price, it was thought that we ought 
to give every encouragement we could to the farmer to hold his 
wheat, his corn, or the other products that he had raised on land 
owned, tilled, or rented by him. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Mr, President—— 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I agree with the Senator that there is not 
the slightest danger of the farmers getting together to put up 
prices. They never have done it, and they never can do it. 
The section to which this amendment applies, however, is not 
the hoarding section, it is the license section. 

Mr. NORRIS, I understand that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the amendment were adopted and a license 
system were created by the authority of the President, every 
farmers’ elevator and every creamery organized for profit would 
have to take out a license, provided the regulations were made 
to apply to that class of corporations. There is no question 
about that. 

be NORRIS. If the amendment were adopted, the Senator 
says 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; then they would have to take out a 
license. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the amendment were not adopted, they 
would be specifically exempted? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; they would be exempted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the exemption in this section, 
as well as the one following it, providing for another exemption 
from hoarding applies only to land that is owned by these farm- 
ers or rented by them, cultivated by them. They can not go 
into the general business of buying and selling these products 
and be exempt, under the language of the amendment as the 
committee had it originally. The exemption applies only to 
products that they owned from the time they were produced from 
the soil. Now, if two or three farmers get together and build 
a large granary or an elevator, if you want to call it such, to 
save the expense of having separate granaries or elevators, and 
want to put their wheat in that elevator and hold it and sell 
it when they get ready, what is the objection to it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Would it not be true that under the 
language as it now stands, with the first amendment, nothing 
could be stored in a granary and be relieved from the effect of 
this act unless it was raised upon the farm, garden, or land 
owned, leased, or cultivated by the particular men who were 
members of that association? 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
a commercial business? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; in no sense. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the danger that was feared, lest 
these warehouses might engage in a commercial business, is 
excluded now by the language of the act. ; 

Mr. NORRIS, Absolutely so, as I understand it. The more 
I look at it the more it seems to me it ought to remain just as 
it is. I do not think we can emphasize the importance of. hav- 
ing some provision here so that the market for wheat, for in- 
stance, can be steadied during the year. We ought to make it 
easy for those who hold grain, who are not speculating in grain. 
One of the great objects of this legislation is to protect the 
man who produces foodstuffs, and, on the other hand, to protect 
the consumer of those same foodstuffs, to protect both these 
classes of people from the speculators or dealers, some of whom 
are necessary, I concede, and honest, I concede, who intervene 
between these two extremes. 

Now, we will take wheat as an illustration. It is harvested 
in July and August, and it must last until the next July or 
August. A very large proportion of it must be stored and held 
by somebody. The man who stores it and holds it, whether he 
be the farmer or middle man, is entitled to a profit for doing it. 
That is just as necessary to be done as it is to produce the 
wheat, to begin with. The question is, where can it be most 
economically held? We have the producers, to begin with, 
scattered over an expanse of country thousands of miles in ex- 
tent, as a class comparatively poor men, as a class unorganized, 
and from the very nature of conditions it is practically an im- 
possibility to organize, so that monopoly as far as organization 
among them is concerned, is absolutely improbable if not an 
impossibility. I think under existing conditions it is an im- 
possibility. 

Then we ought to give that class of people all the possible en- 
couragement we can to hold the wheat during the time that it 
is necessary it should be held. We can do that by exempting 
the producer. It is conceded that whatever enhancement of 
price may take place between the time the grain is produced 
and the time it is consumed can legitimately go and ought to 
go as much as possible to the man whose toil and whose ex- 
ertion has produced it. We can prevent speculation in food 


And it could not in any sense do 
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products, therefore, if we can permit the food products to re- 
main in the hands of the producer, and go out of his hands 
as the demand for consumption goes on during the year. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator from Nebraska 
absolutely that the farmers ought to be encouraged to hold 
their own grain, and I agree with everything he says theo- 
retically, but he knows as a practical proposition that the busi- 
ness is not done that way. When grain is taken to an elevator 
it is not stored in the elevator. The farmer may not sell the 
grain, but the man who receives the grain immediately sells it. 


The Senator knows that that is the way business is being done.. 


Now, how are we going to discriminate between an elevator 
which is a corporation owned by farmers and an elevator owned 
by people who do not farm? Both do business in exactly the 
same way. 

The language in the bill, as the Senator knows, was proposed 
by myself, and I thought there was no danger in permitting 
farmers to store their own grain, but on reflection I must ad- 
mit that it is impracticable, because when the grain is taken 
to the elevator it goes into commerce. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. May I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota to face us so that we may hear him on this side? The 
Senator turns his back toward us, and we can not hear him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator from North Dakota will 
not turn his back on me. I want to hear him. He is asking me 
à question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope we may have order in the Chamber, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. GRONNA. I asked the Senator from Nebraska if he 
thought we should discriminate between them; if the farmer en- 
tered into a partnership or inte a corporation and was doing busi- 
ness exactly the same as a corporation is doing business, receiving 
wheat, when everybody who knows anything about transactions 
dealing in wheat must agree that when the wheat is taken to 
the elevator it is not being stored. The farmer may take a 
storage receipt and he may demand wheat of the same kind 
in return under our law, but the wheat goes into commerce im- 
mediately and is being sold. The wheat is not as a rule being 
stored there. 

Now, I ask the Senator from Nebraska how he could discrimi- 
nate between the men who are actual farmers owning elevators 
and ers men who do not farm and own the same kind of ele- 
vators 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad as best I can to answer the 
Senator’s question. I think it is a very proper question, and I 
think he assumes something as existing in the bill that is not 
there now. The question is when the farmers’ elevator company 
buys wheat and sells it why he should not have it subject to 
the same rules that every other elevator man is subject to? My 
answer is that is what should be. I answer further that under 
the bill as it is written now I think that would be the case. 
In other words, when the farmers” elevator company buys grain 
of somebody not a member of the company, or even from a 
member of the company if the grain was produced on some land 
not owned or cultivated or rented by a member of the company, 
then the language does not apply as it stands in the bill, and 
they would be compelled to take out-a license the same as any- 
body else. Is not that true, I will ask the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. GRONNA: If the Senator will permit me, I will say to 
him that under the laws of every Western State, at least, I do 
not care who builds the elevator when an elevator is operated 
by buying and selling grain it becomes a public elevator and 
must buy from anybody who may offer grain for sale. It can 
not take grain only from the farmers, most of whom may be 
stockholders of that elevator, but it must under the law buy 
from anybody who offers grain for sale. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; a public elevator has that kind of a law 
to work under, no matter where it is, but still the answer I 
think I made before is good. The elevator that is doing that 
would not be excluded under the language of the bill. Let me 
read, on page 7, the proviso commencing in line 4: 


Mr. TOWNSEND. By whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. “Him” refers to the farmer or gardener or 
the association of farmers or gardeners. That is the ante- 
cedent of “him,” as I understand the language here. 

Mr. STERLING. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska 
that that could be cured and made plain by inserting the word 
“or them” after“ him.“ i 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes; if there is any doubt about it. I do 
not think there can be any doubt about it as it stands, but there 
can be no objection to adding the words “ or them“ after “ him.” 
I believe on reflection it will have to be conceded that the farm- 
ers’ elevator company is not exempted if it is located where it 
buys and sells grain from everybody who offers grain. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me ask the Senator if when we 
contemplated this amendment we were not under the impres- 
sion that this language freed all those elevators? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what we thought, and that is the 
reason we conceded to the arguments made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We were perfectly willing that all 
elevators which were engaged in buying and selling and doing 
commercial business generally so owned by farmers should be 
treated as other similar elevators. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly; they ought to be treated like any- 
body else’s elevator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But my own closer study of the lan- 
guage since our committee adjourned satisfies me that the lan- 
guage as written only reaches to products dealt with by these 
associations; that if the association goes into commercial busi- 
ness generally this language will subject such association to the 
law. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA, If the Senator will pardon me, I am very glad 
to hear the distinguished Senator from Georgia say what he 
has just said. As the Senator knows, I proposed this language, 
and it was my opinion as stated by the Senator that it only, 
exempts those farmers who really raise the grain, Now the 
Senator has come to the conelusion that I was right. I should 
be very glad to join him because I believe I was right when I 
proposed the language. I did not want to exempt anybody 
who did business, who entered into interstate commerce in buy- 
ing and selling grain, but I do not think that the language does 
that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to make that state- 
ment again, if the Senator will allow me, in the presence of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mx. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was that my subsequent study of 
this language since our conference of Monday leads me to the 
conclusion that it applies only to those cooperative associations 
of farmers or gardeners which handle the product alone of 
farmers who are members of those associations, and the prod- 
uct of those farmers raised on their own land or their own 
leased or cultivated land, and that if such an association under- 
took to do business with outsiders, or to handle the products 
of outsiders, they would, as the language is now written, with- 
cut further amendment, be subject to the regulation covered by 
this provision, With that view I hardly think the amendment 
we worked out on Sunday is necessary. I think the language 
now does what we want it to do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me first to make a 
few suggestions about the meeting? I will yield to him later. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was merely going to say to the 
Senator if the members of the committee are satisfied that the 
amendment as it is in the bill does what it is our purpose to do, 
to prevent speculation, and that no amendment is necessary, so 
far as I am concerned, I am willing to leave the language as it 
is, As a matter of fact, I am inclined to believe that the lan- 
guage does just what the proposed amendment does anyhow. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the discussion in the committee turned 
ou the fact that wherever there was a corporation or an associa- 
tion of farmers the only thing they could deal in was that which 
they raised themselves. This language was framed with that 
object in view, not to apply to those organizing themselyes to 
buy other farmers’ grain or anybody else’s grain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, at that meeting it was sug- 
gested by Mr. Hoover that this language permitted farmers’ 
elevator companies to be excluded. We had a letter there from 
Mr. Shortell, representing a large number of farmers, the Na- 
tional Association of Farmers, in which he said that he did not 
want to have farmers’ elevator companies excluded; that they 
wanted to be subject to the same law that everybody else was 
subject to. Without giving it very much consideration then, 
the committee said if it does that that is something we have no 
desire to do. Here are the men we want to protect. A corpo- 
ration-owns a farm, and let us say it raises a thousand bushels 
of wheat. It ought to be treated just the same as though one 
individual raised that wheat on his own land, An association 
or a partnership of two men may rent a half section of land 
and raise a lot of wheat or corn. They are an association, a 
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partnership, or a corporation. We want to exclude them from 
the things they themselves produced, and if we let in anybody 
else we want to take that out. 

This amendment was evolved for the purpose, as I understand 
it, of excluding something that, without looking into the bill 
particularly at the time, it was conceded ought to be excluded; 
but upon further examination and upon further study I believe 
everyone must admit that the fear was without foundation. A 
farmers’ elevator company doing business as other elevators 
never was exempt by the language, and the idea of the com- 
mittee originally was to do that very thing. i 

I am satisfied if anyone will examine it he will see that by no 
possible construction can any farmers’ elevator company or any 
individual be relieved from this law if he is operating an ele- 
vator and buying and selling wheat or corn or any other products. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It seems to me there is no dispute among 
ne members of the committee as to the intent of the language. 
I take it the amendment which is proposed now was proposed 
for the purpose of making it clear. But I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska, who is on the committee and who has 
given this subject a good deal of attention, what objection there 
is to the substitution of this amendment if it clarifies the point? 

Mr. NORRIS. In the first place it does not clarify the point, 
as I understand it. I never heard it read until it was read here 
on the floor. It would eliminate from the exemption such asso- 
ciations as I haye mentioned, as I understand it, that produce 
grain from their own land, wheat or corn, if it was an associa- 
tion, corporation, or partnership. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I ask the Senator if he does 
not consider the language now in the bill clear? I think no one 
could misunderstand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see a possibility of misunderstanding 
it. All you have to do is to read it, and you will find that it 
applies to the products that are produced by men who form 
the association, and whenever it applies to anything else they 
are not exempted under the law. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply wish to say that under the amend- 
ment as amended and reported from the committee an associa- 
tion composed of stockholders would be exempt, but the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] in charge of 
the bill would include every association composed of stock- 
holders. I think it would be unwise to adopt the amendment 
offered by the Senator in charge of the bill, because it will shut 
out farmers’ cooperative associations composed of stockholders, 
Such organizations should be permitted to hold the products of 
the farms owned by their members, and they and the farmers 
and gardeners should be exempted from this section of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. In conclusion I wish to read the language as 
it would read without,the amendment now offered by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. Let me read it: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, 
or other person with respect to the products of any 
other land owned, leased, or* cultivated by him, 

Just as soon as you get onto somebody else’s land and get a 
product, if they deal in it, they are subject to the same provi- 
sions of the law that everybody else is. I hope, therefore, the 
Senator from Oregon will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in view of the discus- 
sion that has been had on it by members of the committee I 
am willing to withdraw the amendment if there is no objection 
to its withdrawal, I think myself that the language as it is 
written in the bill is sufficient. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Oregon 
that the suggestion was made by the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. Townsenp] that “associations ” ought to be in the singular 
instead of the plural. I would like the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. In line 5 let it read “ cooperative association 
of farmers” in place of “cooperative associations of farmers.” 
Ought it not to be in the singular instead of the plural? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to have the “s” 
stricken out. „ 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest then that by unanimous consent we 
change “ associations” to “ association,” and then, though it is 
not proper now, I think when the time comes when we get to 
individual amendments after the word “him” we ought to 
insert “or it.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Or them. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I suppose “association” being in the neuter 
gender we can insert “it,” but we can attend to that when we 
get through with the committee amendments, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut has 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. This is getting to be a town meet- 


ing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Do I understand it to be the opinion of the 
Senator from Nebraska that the language “ cooperative associa- 
tions” would embrace stock corporations? 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume so. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. My impression is that the phrase “ cooper- 
ative associations” would cover only voluntary associations, un- 
incorporated associations of individuals. Do I understand it 
to be the view of the Senator—and I am in accord with him on 
it—that if these asseciations organize for mutual benefit, if 
they take the form of a stock company, they ought to be within 
the proviso? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Therefore I would suggest an amendment 
25 that it would read “cooperative associations or corpora- 

ons — ne 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to that, but I think that is included now. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Or the words or stock companies” should 
also be added—some such language as that. 

Then, I want also to ask the Senator another question, if 
the Senator from Connecticut will permit me. I understood the 
Senator from Nebraska to say that this language as phrase 
would permit the organizing of mutual benefit companies or 
associations by farmers, which concerns might handle the 
products of all the members, and thereby exempt themselves 
from the terms of this proviso. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not from the terms of the proviso, but from 
the section. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. That is to say, there is nothing to 
prevent a body of farmers in a certain community organizing 
an association or a corporation for the purpose of taking the 
products of all and marketing them through a common source? 

Mr. NORRIS. Or holding them. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Or holding them. Now, then, I question 
very much if that will be true, and I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to this thought: The language is— 
that this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, cooperative 
associations of farmers or gardeners "— 

And so on, how far— 


with respect to the products of any farm * * * cultivated by 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is to say, the product must be from a 
farm cultivated by the association? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they would not necessarily have to culti 
vate it. By the way, the organization would not have to be 
composed of men who actually farm if they owned the laird. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. On which the foodstuff was produced. They 
would have a right to organize if they wanted to do so, and they 
would be exempt. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I can not agree with the Senator on that, 
I think this language clearly indicates that the products must 
be raised by the association as distinguished from its members. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see. It reads: with respect to the 
products of any farm, garden, or other land owned "—that is 


one. 
. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

NORRIS. Leased ’’—that is two. 

. WOLCOTT. Les. 

NORRIS. Or cultivated by him.” 

. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

NORRIS. Now, if the land was owned 

. WALCOTT. By him. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the land upon which the products were 
produced were owned by that man, this exemption would apply. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. To that man. But we are talking about the 
case of an association. The word “him” refers back. You 
would then have the situation that the products must come 
from lands owned, leased, or cultivated by the association. 
There should be inserted the words “by him, it, or by any 
member thereof.” s 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that that would cure it. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. That is of decided importance. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see that that would add anything 
to it. S 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Wotcorr].has in a certain way made a suggestion 


that I have had in mind. I assumeethat it is the desire of 
everybody to do ample justice to the farmer in the production 
and marketing of his food products, and at the same time not 
to allow any farmer or association of farmers or combination 
of farmers to do anything in the way of hoarding food or 
speculating in food. I am sure I want to do perfect justice to 
the farmer, but I confess, Mr. President, I do not understand 
clearly the meaning of this proviso. 

I have read from time to time of various associations of agri- 
cultural producers through their organization handling their 
crops and their products in such a way as to hold them back 
from the market. I have read of cotton associations which 
through their organization were able either by moral suasion 
or by direct agreement among the members to hold back cotton 
for higher prices. I have read particularly of the producers 
of dairy products in the State of New York having such a close 
organization as that they were able to hold back entirely the 
dairy products of their farms, and thereby force the con- 
sumers in the large cities, who probably were also organized 
through their retail dealers, to pay such prices as the pro- 
ducers demanded. 

It seems to me, if the language of this bill is left as it is, that 
any kind of an association of producers that have a mind to 
get together, have a meeting of their members and just agree 
to hold back from the market the products of their farms, or 
so much of them as they have a mind to, until the price goes 
up, it could be done, and they would be specifically exempted 
from the provisions of this section. 

I may be wrong about that; but, if I am right about it, Mr. 
President, the bill fails right at the source. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. d 

Mr. NORRIS. I know the Senator is just as anxious as I am, 
and I am just as anxious as he is, as to any combination of 
that kind, to do the best we can to prohibit it in a practical way; 
but I want to direct the attention of the Senator, right in connec- 
tion with the remarks he is now making, to a case. Suppose we 
exempt nobody, then the individual who produces, let us say, 
wheat or cotton will probably be frightened, not so much as to 
this particular provision as the one that follows it in the next 
section; he would be afraid that he would be guilty of hoarding, 
though he had produced the article himself. Even though we 
did let somebody in—I do not believe we do; but even if we 
did—if we had no exception can not the Senator see at once that 
there would be great danger in products such as I have men- 
tioned not being produced in sufficient quantities? You would 
frighten the producer. Does not the Senator agree with me 
that it is desirable, if we can arrange it so that the producer 
of a food product, which in the very nature of things must be 
held, should be held preferentially by the man who produces it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, so far as the effect on the 
consumer is concerned—and he is the gentleman whom this bill 
is trying to relieve from the strangle hold of high prices and 
hoarding and speculating—it seems to me it is immaterial who 
has him by the throat. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question there? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, if you will do it entirely from the 
viewpoint of the consumer that would be true; but does not the 
Senator agree with me that in the end, in order to protect the 
consumer, we must stimulate production or that in the end the 
consunier will not be protected? In an article like wheat would 
it not be better for the consumer now to have these various 
profits that are made from the time the wheat is produced until 
it reaches him just as small and just as few as possible? Would 
it not also be better for the consumer that whatever profit may 
come in the holding of wheat should be made by the man who 
produces it, and thus encourage him to produce more, than to 
permit it to get out of his hands and into the hands of a few 
people, who by organization or monopoly might be able to un- 
duly increase the price which the consumer in the end would 
have to pay? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it must be borne in-mind 
in the consideration of this bill, as applied to farm products, at 
least, that the President is authorized to fix a minimum price. 
The producer is the only person who is going to be guaranteed 
by the United States Government a minimum price, and there is 
money appropriated in this bill for that purpose. f course, 
that is supposed to be a price which will reimburse him for the 


cost of raising his product and give him a profit. Unless the 

minimum price fixed by the Government carries to the farmer 

of Sa of course this bill, instead of promoting production, will 
eit. 

If a man starts out with a guaranteed profit by the Govern- 
ment and then also is excepted from the operations of the bill 
as to hoarding and holding which apply to everybody else, and 
then is given authority to hold up_the market by holding back 
his product through organized associations of his confréres in 
the same county and the same State, it seems to me that it is 
giving him an undue privilege. I want to give him an equal 
privilege; I want to protect him in every way; but I think he 
certainly has an equal privilege if he is the only person who has 
a guaranteed price. While, of course, I can not definitely pre- 
dict that it will be done under the language of this proviso or 
how far it would be sustained by the courts, it does seem to me 
that it leaves the matter in great confusion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that the Senator is correct in 
his construction as to the effect of this proviso. It reads: 


Provided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, ener, 
cooperative associations of farmers or eners, including live-stock 
farmers, or other person with respect to the 2 F of any farm, 
garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him 


Of course, the “cultivated by him” also means cultivated by, 
the association. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. And that association might include all the 
farmers in a given State. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I see nothing to prevent it. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not see how any other construction can 
be placed upon it. £ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In other words, under this exception 
here is what I see might be done, if people were evilly disposed 
and the Goyernment did not have the power to stop it: 

All the farmers in any State or all the producers of food might 
form an agricultural association, of which each one would be a 
member, and they might all lease their farms to the association, 
and then the association could run the whole thing as a corpora- 
tion and control the whole product. If that could be done, I can 
conceive no more absolute form of monopoly than that which 
would result from such an arrangement. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut, in connection with what the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] has said, what is to prevent the middlemen, 
the packers of Chicago, for example, under the live-stock provi- 
sion, becoming members of these associations? It would not be 
a very difficult thing to do, and they have great organizing 
capacity. Then we would have a food trust that would control 
pretty much everything. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt 
the Senator from Connecticut, in order for that to be accom- 
plished the packers of Chicago would, under the provisions of 
this bill, have either to buy or lease all the pasture lands of the 
United States. * j 

Mr. LODGE. All they would have to do to become a member 
of such an association would be to buy one farm, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To become a member? 

Mr. LODGE. That is all—each one of them. They could em- 
ploy dummies; they have unlimited money; and it would not 
cost a t deal for them to buy enough farms or enough 
gardens or enough live stock to become members of such associa- 
tions. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator really think that any 
persons engaged in a commercial business are going to follow 
such a course under this bill? They could have done that in the 
past or they could do it now; and why have they not done that 
before this? 

Mr. LODGE. Because a law has never existed giving to 
farmers, associations of farmers, associations of gardeners 
and live-stock owners the sole privilege in the United States to 
hoard, withhold, and accumulate. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I remember—— 

Mr. LODGE. It confers a very valuable privilege. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am trespassing upon the time of the 
Senator from Connecticut, and I do not wish to do that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is quite welcome to do so, 
if he wants to speak further. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It strikes 
suggestion of the Senator from M 


me, Mr. President, that the 
chusetts is one that we 


will never see carried out on this earth. Of course, we can 
imagine almost anything if we let our imaginations run riot; 
but seriously to contend that the so-called Chicago packers 
could under this provision furtively become members of a 
farmers’ cooperative association, and then by some hocus-pocus 
control the-whole association through the holding of stock, and 
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thereby gain control of cooperative associations that-deal in 
cheese, cream, butter, fruit, wheat, and vegetables, is to contend 
for something that I simply can not comprehend. It is beyond 
the range of human possibility. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I rather disagree with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], because it is not 
necessary for them to do that. The packers already control 
the situation, so far as that is concerned. They fix the price 
of-farm products, so far as live stock is concerned, now, and 
it would not be necessary for them to become members of an 
association in order to do so. But it does seem to me, if we 
are going to try to get a true construction of this bill, that 
“ cooperative associations of farmers” would include any com- 
bination or association, and would include the product which 
belonged to that association under any fair construction of this 
bill. That is the way it seems to me. It may be a good thing 
to put in; I do not say it is not; but that is certainly a fair 
interpretation of the language. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before the Senator from Connecti- 
cut resumes, will he pardon me for making one suggestion? 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It may be true that there is nothing 
In this bill that would prevent so complete an organization of 
farmers as might entirely control and hoard the grain products 
of the United States; but, while it is not in this bill, I have no 
‘doubt that those who have had any experience with grain 
farmers, or any other class of farmers, know that without the 
bill it is utterly impossible. Those who have ever tried to or- 
ganize farmers, to induce them to take care of their own in- 
terests by cooperative holding understand that it is simply 
almost a hopeless task, and, with nothing in this bill upon the 
subject, we may all safely rely upon the fact that there will be 
no such combination or hoarding by farmers as will prevent the 
American people from getting their food at a reasonable price. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, after listening to the as- 
surance giyen by the omnipotent Senator—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am simply speaking from experi- 
ence and observation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And the very confident and smooth way 
he has of giving bond for the people of the country 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If I had the money, I would give 
the bond, but at present such a course would be impossible. 

Mr. B EGER. If the Senator’s confidence is well 
placed, and if his lack of confidence in the organizing ability 
of these intelligent farmers is also well placed, then there is 
absolutely no reason for having this proviso excepting them at 
all. If there is no danger to be apprehended from them, this 
proviso might as well be stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the object is to encourage them 
to do all they can toward cooperation. I think those who have 
been giving special attention to the agricultural situation 
realize the value of whatever cooperation can be brought about 
among the farmers; and the Department of Agriculture has been 
sending documents throughout the land to try to inspire them 
to greater cooperation. The object of putting in this proviso 
was to say to the farmers, “ We do not mean by this measure 
to discourage cooperation among you; we realize that as a 
yaluable contribution so far as it goes, but it is not going nearly 
so far as we should like for it to go toward helping the de- 
velopment of the soil of the country.” 

. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, nobody has any objection 
to the kind of cooperation that is exercised in a benevolent way 
by the Department of Agriculture and the other friends of the 
farmers through the country, to get them to help themselves. 
It is the cooperation that results in withholding their products 
from the market for higher prices that we are concerned in, and 
that is all. If they have intelligence enough—and I think they 
have—to combine and cooperate for their mutual benefit in 
other respects, and if it is profitable for them to hold back 
their food for a higher price, with a special exemption in this 
bill prohibiting them from being prosecuted for doing so, I 
think very likely they will take all that they can get, just as 
the coal operators say they will take all that they can get in the 
open market. 

Now, I do not object to this language so much in this par- 
ticular section, because this section is simply the section that 
authorizes the President to compel them to take out a license. 
Nobody thinks, of course, that anybody would compel a farmer 
to take out a license to run his own farm. It is the next sec- 
tion, the holding back from the market, where the same iden- 
tical language occurs, that I think may import a danger. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, take grain. It is produced and 
brought upon the market within about 60 days. For 12 months 


farm products, and who must put it on the market? 


it is to be eaten. The consumer buys it, probably, by the week. 
Who is to hold it in the meantime? Somebody must. It is the 
opinion, I think, of the Department of Agriculture and those 
who have given study to the deyelopment of the agricultural 
interests that, as far as possible, encouragement to the farmer 
to sell as the consumer needs his product rather than to rush 
it upon the market and leave it for the speculator to buy and 
hold until the consumer needs it is generally beneficial to the 
agricultural interests of the country and not harmful in any 
way to the consumer; and it is rather the encouragement to ` 
the farmer to sell as the consumer needs his product than any 
hoarding that has been taught and is now being taught by the 
National Department of Agriculture and the State departments 
of agriculture throughout the country. 

Now, if they are not encouraged to hold, if they do not hold, 
then somebody else—some speculator—must buy and hold, be- 
cause the consumers only buy, as a rule, by the week. and the 
consumption is to take place in 12 months’ time, while produc- 
Hon comes from the field, as to the great staple crops, in 60 

ays. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there is a great differ- 
ence between storing simply for the sake of preserving a thing 
until it is needed for consumption and hoarding. I am not 
objecting to the farmer storing his grain. If it can be done 
on his farm cheaper than it can in some storage warehouse, well 
and good. Nobody is talking about that at all. We are pass- 
ing a bill here which puts pains and penalties against a pro- 
ducer hoarding a thing, and we put in the bill a provision that 
whenever the President has reason to believe that he is hold- 
ing for hoarding purposes—that is, to hoard up the product and 
hold on to it for the purpose of raising the price—that is a 
crime. Now, we propose to exempt all the farmers, if I under- 
stand the terms of the bill, and say that they can get together 
and put their farms together and organize the owners of them, 
and that nothing in this bill that prevents hoarding-shall apply 
to a farmer or an association of farmers or an agricultural as- 
sociation. It is simply a sense of fair play that lies in me, that 
when you are purporting and pretending to be trying to do justice 
among the people and produce fairly cheap food and stabilize 
prices and prevent people from holding up the consumer, when 
you pass a bill of 22 pages doing that to everybody else, you 
should not practically say: “ Free license is hereby given to all 


the farmers and horticultural and agricultural societies to do- 


these things.” I simply believe that sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, is there not a broad distinction between the provision of the * 
House bill, which perhaps necessarily and specifically gave the 
right to the individual farmer, and the Senate amendment allow- 
ing him to organize for the purpose of hoarding? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think so, and I thought so all the more 
when I heard the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] say that 
in his opinion the words “cooperative associations” would 
include a corporation. If I thought that I should be all the more 
alarmed about the provision. If they can organize a corpora- 
tion to hoard and speculate in their own products, what is the 
use of talking about killing off the middleman, if you give the 
whole power to the originator to do these things? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to make a statement in reference to this matter. 

It seems to be in the mind of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] and the mind of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcEe] that the parallel between a farmer and a 
cooperative organization holds good in reference to the middle- 
man. Now, let us take Chicago or Kansas City or St. Louis. 
A little group of men there buy the product of America in 
wheat. Does either one of them pretend to say that there is 
even an approximate parallel between those men and a little 
group of farmers in Iowa, in Idaho, or out in Kansas, who 
meet for the purpose of putting their mutual products together 
so as to watch a market over which they have not any appre- 
ciable control, when the vast army of producers who control the 
surplus will not join these organizations—the little weak fel- 
lows, the men who have already pledged their crop for the pro- 
duction of it, and it is distressed wheat like other distressed 
Do you 
pretend to say that there is any parallel between these small 
men and the aggregations of unlimited wealth who stand at 
concentrating points, the points to which all the lines and the 
entire commerce of the country converge, and who buy the crop 
from these men who notoriously are without resources, who get 
but a modicum out of it when the expenses are paid? Is there 
any comparison between the latter and these corporations that 
we are attempting to put our hands on, who buy the 12 months’ 
supply when debt and obligations have matured on the farmer, 
who must meet his obligations? 
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There is the ease of the potato crop now. The farmer has to 
sell to meet obligations incurred in the production of the crop. 
Those that want to buy now are comparatively few. There are 
great potato centers, and the men there buy up the crop, and 
with their reserve capital they can put on the crop any price 
that they see fit. Is there any comparison whatever between 
such small, weak aggregations of actual producers and the mid- 
dlemen who take advantage of the present conditions? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not quite such a low opinion of the 
farmer’s capacity as the Senator from Georgia and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. I think he has shown himself in 
some States—I know he has in mine—to be an extremely capable 
and effective organizer. But when he is exempted, when he is 
the only class in the country who can hoard and accumulate 
without committing a crime, I think he will not be slow to take 
advantage of it. The poor farmer, obliged to sell his crop im- 
mediately, has just been destroying thousands of bushels of 
potatoes down in Virginia because the market price was too low. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have not heard of any de- 
stroying. They simply did not want to incur further expense 
in harvesting a crop on which they are already sustaining a 
loss. 

Mr. LODGE. They destroyed them. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I doubt the accuracy of the 
information which came to the Senator from Massachusetts in 
that respect. 

Mr. LODGE. At all events, they took organized action in re- 
gard to it, and in a great many States they have taken organized 
action of the most efficient kind. They are quite capable of it, 
and I think they are perfectly capable—not under the House 
provision, but under the amendment of the Senate—of making 
organizations which will control every food crop in the country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me ask the Senator this 
question, because that is a statement that ought to be clarified 
right now: Has the Senator any authoritative information that 
the farmers, the potato producers, have destroyed their po- 
tatoes? 

Mr. LODGE. I only know what I read in the newspapers 


I yield to the Senator from 


„ about that case in Virginia. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. One case? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not investigated it. I only know that 
it was serious enough for Mr. Hoover to investigate. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. Hoover stated that there was nothing 
to it. 

Mr. LODGE. Weil, I am delighted to hear it. Of course, 
they have not organized under this law, because this law has 
not existed heretofore and does not exist now; but, judging 
from their capacity in organizing in regard to dairy products, 
as they do in the East, as they organize in the West, where 
they control some great States, I think they have lots of intel- 
ligence and great capacity for organization, and you are giv- 
ing them the authority to hold up every food crop in the coun- 
try, when this whole bill is intended to lower the price. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts, if the farmer is so splendidly organized and 
is now destroying his potatoes, why did he let the market go 
down on them? Who was controlling the market that has gotten 
downto a point where it is not profitable to sell? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have nothing to do with 
potatoes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
as an illustration. * : 

Mr. LODGE. I used what I saw in the papers about Virginia. 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] tells me that Mr. Hoover 
has investigated it, and that it was a misstatement. We all 
saw what was in the papers. That is unimportant, however. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But this is very important: 
If the farmer organizes to a point where, as the Senator says, 


But the Senator used that 


he is a menace and a danger to the consuming public, why did 


he let the potato market go down? Why did he not hoard the 
crop? The Senator says that the farmer has great capacity for 
organizing. 

Mr. LODGE. He has no opportunity to hoard and accumulate 
until he is given a monopoly of hoarding and accumulating by 
this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, has he not got the 
monopoly now, if he is a producer? 

Mr. LODGE. He is not organized yet. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Precisely. 

Mr. LODGE. If you invite him to organize 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, For 2,000 years he has had 
the same opportunity to organize that the Steel Trust has and 


that the grain combination in Chicago has. He has not done 
it, because it is a financial and moral impossibility. 

Mr. LODGE. But he never before has had the sole opportunity. 
of any people in this country to organize. You are giving him 
this great power, which he never has had before. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; and I can tia a bundle 
of hay in the top of a tree and give a mule the privilege of eat- 
ing it, but the thing is that he can not get up the tree to get it. 
The same is true about the farmer. 

Mr. LODGE. Would the Senator advise legislating to the 
e that mules shall have a right to be fed in the tops of 


trees 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. No; if you are going to benefit 
the mule, I would advise giving him the hay. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly; that is what I say. You are going 
to give him the right—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But I want to make this 
point: The Senator from Massachusetts knows that the farmer 
that produces this stuff, spread as he is throughout the whole 
population, if no other economic principle was involved in this 
matter except this one, should become the beneficiary of the 
profit on the thing that he produces. It would be a distribution 
of wealth that the consumers might well contribute, and hope 
to get back in beneficial returns. But when a little coterie of 
men at the great centers, made possible by our facilities for 
transportation, who neither sow nor reap, control the price 
both to the consumer and the producer, and have a congestion, 
and a dangerous congestion, of wealth, I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts would give the privilege to the farmers to 
distribute among themselves the profits on their own products. 

Mr. LODGE. Why, of course I should; but we should not 
substitute one little coterie for another. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am substituting the entire 
agricultural population of this country, and authorizing them 
to get together and enjoy the profits that accrue from their 
labor, rather than a coterie of men at the great centers of this 
country. 8 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, and ask that it lie on the table and 
be printed. 
$ The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 

one. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask leave to introduce an 
amendment, and ask that it be printed. 
$ The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 

one. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I believe that the ques- 
tion was on the adoption of the original amendment, as reported 
by the committee, appearing in the bill on page 7.. I ask for a 
vote. I believe there was no objection to my withdrawing the 
subsequent committee amendment, and now the question is on 
the amendment as it is contained on page 7, lines 5 and 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fretcrer in the chair). 
Without objection, the Senator will be allowed to withdraw his 
amendment. The question is on the amendment of the com- 
mittee as modified. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, but I simply want to say a word. 

I do not think it will make very much difference whether we 
adopt the amendment proposed by the committee or the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. Everybody knows 
that it will be impossible for farmers to set up an elevator and 
simply store their own product. That is not the way business is 
being done, nor could it be done in that way under the laws of 
any State. 

I want to say one word in reply to what the Senator from 
Massachusetts has said, that this gives the farmers an oppor- 
tunity to organize and hoard and exact unduly high prices. I 
think, if the Senator will pardon the statement, that that is 
rather a visionary statement. I think everybody knows that 
it would be an absolute impossibility for farmers to any great 
extent to organize any association and control the entire crop. 
We all know, as the Senator from Georgia has well said, 
that dll these crops are marketed within a period of time of about 
60 days. The farmer must sell his product because he owes 
money; he is in debt. He is, as a rule, heavily in debt, and 
there are only a very few farmers who could hold their crop if 
they wanted to. I do not believe that this provision will give 
the farmer an opportunity to hoard his grain if he wanted to, 
because the moment the farmer takes his crop to a public ele- 


vator he deposits that crop there in the same course of business 


that a man outside the organization would sell it. It imme- 
diately becomes a public warehouse or a public elevator. No 
discrimination can be made. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 


Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota if he has ever known a cooperative association of 
farmers, outside of a farmers’ elevator company, organized for 
the purpose of holding grain or hoarding grain? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I have not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I had supposed that this language was put in 
this bill for the specific purpose of permitting farmers to do 
these precise things. I assumed it was intended to encourage 
the producers, and that the language was framed to authorize 
holding products if it-was deemed advisable so long as the prod- 
ucts were still in the hands of the producers. I am not urging 
that the purpose is not a wise one, I am simply contending 
for the plain meaning of the language. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; if the Senator will pardon me, that mat- 
ter was thoroughly discussed in committee. It was put in the 
bill for the purpose of permitting the farmer to hold at least 
enough grain on his own farm or in his own warehouse for seed 
and flour for his own family. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, of course that might 
have been the object, but that can not possibly be the construc- 
tion of the language. Now, I do not say that this language 
should go out. I am not arguing that proposition; but cer- 
tainly the language as it is in here can have no other fair con- 
struction than to permit the farmers to do the precise things 
which have been designated here, and which it is probable that 
they would do. I do not undertake to say that the farmers 
could organize and hoard and hold these products; but, as the 
Senator from Georgia well said, it was put in there, it would 
seem to me, for the purpose of encouraging those precise things. 

Mr. GRONNA. For the purpose of encouraging cooperation. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; for the purpose of encouraging co- 
operation. Now, you do not have to have cooperative societies 
for a man to hold enough grain for seed, nor do you need any 
permission of law to do so. 

Mr. GRONNA. But there are societies known as associations 
where they are permitted to hold grain to furnish flour for 
their families and for seed. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not saying they should not be permitted 
to hold it, but I ask does the bill authorize farmers in coopera- 
tive societies to hold grain for their own support? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to say in reply to the Senator from 
Idaho that while possibly the result might follow as described 
by the Senator from Idaho, yet it is the remotest thing in all 
the world. Let me say further to the Senator 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is presenting a question I did not 
present at all. I did not say that the farmers would do that. 
What I say is that the construction of this language would un- 
doubtedly permit them to do it. 

Mr. STERLING. I may be permitted to say that they ought 
to be permitted to do it as far as they will do it in the ordinary 
course of things. 

Mr. BORAH. That is an entirety different proposition. That 
is what I supposed it was put in here for. 

Mr. STERLING. For the reason that they could hold it- by 
arrangement or understanding between the members of a com- 
munity of farmers to avail themselves of a better market, for 
example, not that they will hold it and hoard it as against con- 
sumption generally but that they may for market purposes hold 
their grain for a time, is deemed wise and advisable, I think, 
every where. r 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I supposed it was put in for. 

Mr. LODGE. They hold it to get the best price they can. 

Mr. STERLING. I will not say that, but I will say the inter- 
ests and the needs of the farmers in any extended community 
will be such as to prevent their holding it indefinitely. As has 
been described by the Senator from North Dakota and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, it would be impossible to form that 
kind of an organization among the farmers. 


Mr. GRONNA: Mr. President, I simply want to say, as I said | 


a moment ago, that, in my judgment, it would not make any 
difference whether the language of the committee is adopted or 
the language proposed by the Senator from Oregon. We know 
it is absolutely impossible for several million farmers to get to- 
gether and agree upon hoarding. 

Mr: STERLING. If the Senator from North Dakota will 


permit me, there is just this difference in the language as now 


suggested by the chairman of the committee and the language 
in the bill. The language proposed by the chairman is “ agri- 
cultural and horticultural associations“ instead of cooperative 
associations ” of farmers, and so forth. In nearly every State 
in the Union I think there are such agricultural associations, 
and those words have a particular and distinct meaning, and 
as State agricultural associations provide for and manage the 
fairs and the agricultural and stock exhibits of the State. Like- 
wise there are State horicultural societies. They would not 
be included. 

Mr. GRONNA, I do not disagree with the Senator about thut 
at all. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. BRADY. I am somewhat disturbed about the construc- 
tion that seems to be placed upon the amendment. As a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Committee, I listened very attentively 
to all the arguments, and my understanding of the section is 
that it is to limit the holding in elevators of the grain farmers 
actually produce. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is it. 

Mr. BRADY. If that is not the case, then I do not under- 
stand the amendment. The proviso reads: 

That this section shall not apply to any farmer, 2 coopera- 
tive associations of farmers or gardeners, including live-stock farmers, 


or other — Blain ct to the products of any farm, garden, or 
other or cultivated. by. him. 8 


Mr. GHONNA. I think the e from Idaho is eminently 
correct in his definition of the language. It was so understood 
by me in the committee, but when it was objected to by some 
Senators I had no objection to modifying it, because I know 
under the general rules of business the only advantage that the 
farmer can hope to get will be to permit him to store enough 
grain for seeding his own farm and for feeding his own family, 
and that associations of farmers may do the same thing. I do 
not think it makes very much difference whether we adopt the 
amendment of the committee or the language proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I may be a little late in my understand- 
ing, but I understood that the Senator from Oregon had with- 
drawn his amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Oregon withdrew 
the last suggested amendment and the bill stands with the first 
amendment as printed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the question is not on the amend- 
ment as modified. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So the question before the Senate 
will be on the amendment as printed in italics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the word “ associations ” was changed to association.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; striking out the “s.” That 
was done by consent, I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as thus modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, on page 7, line 18, after 
the word “ That,” to strike out “any person who willfully hoards 
any necessaries shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 or be imprisoned for not more than two years, or 
both. Necessaries,” and insert “necessaries”; in line 22, after 
the word “ either,” to strike out “ (a) held, contracted for, or 
arranged for by any person in a quantity in excess of his reason- 
able requirements for use or consumption by himself and de- 
pendents for a reasonable time”; in lime 25, before the word 
“held,” to strike out, in the parenthesis, the letter “b” and in- 
sert the letter “a”; on page 8, line 5, after the word “ quan- 
tities,” to strike out “ reasonably ” and insert “ seasonally ”; and 
in line 11, after the word “gardener,” to insert “cooperative 
associations of farmers or gardeners, including live-stock farm- 
ers,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 6. That necessaries shall be * to be hoarded within the 


e farmers, or any other person, of the 8 
y bim 
shall not be deemed to be hoarding within’ the meaning of this act. 


* 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In order to make that conform to a| The next amendment was, in section 8, on page 11, in line 12, 


preceding section, I move to insert the word “or” after the 
word “farmer,” in line 11, and to strike out the “s” at the 
end of the word “ associations.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 9, line 1, after 
the word “as,” where it occurs the first time, to strike out 
“near” and insert “ nearly,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 7. That whenever any necessaries shall be hoarded as defined 
in section 6 they shall be liable to be procecdea against in any district 
court of the United States within the district where the same are found 
and seized by a process of libel for condemnation, and if such neces- 
saries shall be adjudged to be hoarded they shall be disposed of by 
sale in such manner as to provide the most equitable distribution 
thereof as the court mag direct, and the proceeds thereof, less the legal 
costs and charges, shall be paid to the party entitled thereto. he 
proceedings in such libel cases shall conform as nearly as may be to 
the proceedings in admiralty, except that either party may demand 
trial by jury of any issue of fact joined in any such case, and all 
such proceedings shall be at the suit of and in the name of the United 
States. It shall be the duty of the United States attorney for the 
proper district to institute and prosecute any such action upon presenta- 
tion to him of satisfactory evidence to sustain the same. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 8. That any person who willfully yah bs any necessaries for 
the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the supply thereof shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than two years, or both. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 9. That any person who conspires, combines, agrees, or arranges 
with any other person (a) to jimit the facilities for transporting, pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any neces- 
saries; (b) to restrict the supply of any necessaries; (c) to restrict 
the distribution of any necessaries ; 8 limit, or lessen the 
manufacture or production of any n es; or (e) to enhance the 
price of any necessaries shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
iray ing $10,000 or be imprisoned for not more than two years, or 
oth, f 0 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 10. That to carry into effect the 15 oses of this act the Presi- 
dent is authorized to purchase and provide for the production or manu- 
facture of necessities; to store them and to provide storage facilities 
for them by construction, purchase, lease, or otherwise; to sell them 
to any citizen of the United States or to any government enga in 
war with any country with which the Government of the United States 
is or may be at war; and to require any person Bering the control 
of any necessaries, or any storage space suitable for the storing of 
necessaries, to furnish the whole or any part of such necessaries or 
storage space to the Government in such quantities, at such times, and 
at such pos as shall be determined by the President to be reasonable. 
Upon failure of the person to comply with such requirement, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to requisition and take possession of any such neces- 
saries or storage space, and to pay for them at the price so determined. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 15, to insert 
“Sec. 8. That the President is authorized, from time to time, 

(a) to requisition foods, feeds, fuels, and other supplies neces- 
sary to the support of the Army or the maintenance of the Navy, 
or any other public use connected with the common defense, and 
to requisition storage facilities for such supplies; and he 
shall ascertain and pay a just compensation therefor”; in 
line 22, after the word “the,” to strike out “price” and 
insert compensation“; in line 24, after the word “paid,” to 
insert “75 per cent of”; in the same line, after the word 
“amount,” to strike out “prescribed” and insert “so deter- 
mined”; on page 11, line 2, after the words “added to,” to 
strike out the amount so paid” and insert said 75 per cent“; 
in line 8, after the word “will,” to insert “make up such 
amount as will”; in the same line, after the word “ compensa- 
tion,” to strike out “for such necessities or storage space, and 

-jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the United States dis- 
trict courts to hear and determine all such controversies” and 
insert “therefore, in the manner provided for by section 24, 
paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code,” so as to 
read: 

Sec. 8. That the President is authorized, from time to time, (a) to 
requisition foods, feeds, fuels, and other supplies necessary to the sop: 
port of the Army or the maintenance of the Navy, or any other public 
use connected with the common defense, and to requisition storage facili- 
ties for such in ee and he shall ascertain and pay a just compensa- 
tion therefor. the compensation so determined be not satisfactor 
to the person entitled to receive the same, such n shall be paid 7 
per cent of the amount so determined by the President, and shall be 
entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as added 
. to said 75 pes cent will make up such amount as will be just compensa- 
tion therefor, in the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 
20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall be construed to require any natural person to furnish 
to the Government any necessaries held by him and reasonably required 
for consumption or use by himself and dependents. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


after the word “dependents,” to strike out “for a reasonable 
time” and insert: “nor shall any person, firm, corporation, or 
association be required to furnish to the Government any seed 
necessary for the seeding of land owned, leased, or cultivated 
by them; (b) in order to guarantee reasonable prices to the 
producer and to the consumer, to purchase, in no case paying 
a less price than the minimum price, if any, fixed in pursuance 
of this act, to store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell 
at reasonable prices, foods, feeds, and fuels.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is an amendment to the amend- 
ment that the committee wants to insert. I offer the following 
amendment proposed by the committee on page 11, line 21. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “ fuels,” strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That if any minimum price shall have been theretofore 
fixed pursuant to the provisions of section 11 of this act, then the price 
fei feeds or fuels so purchased shall not be less than such minimum 

Mr. STERLING, I should like to suggest another amendment 
to subdivision (b). Because of the importance of the subdivi- 
sion, I should like to ask the Senator in charge of the bill if 
he would not be willing that this subdivision should go over 
until another day. The amendment, I should like to suggest, is 
to come in after the word “fuels.” I think it will come in 
properly enough before the committee amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. In line 21, after the word “fuels,” on page 
11, I move to insert “or any other of the necessaries described 
in this act.” 

Mr. KENYON. I suggested in committee, and several others 
agreed to it, that the definition of the words “ foods, feeds, and 
fuels ” should be stricken out and in lieu thereof the words “ nec- 
essaries as defined in this act” inserted, and I gave notice that 
that amendment would be offered on the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. That will be perfectly satisfactory and 
will accomplish exactly the same purpose I had in mind. 

Mr. KENYON. I rose to offer that amendment, and it would 
be briefer than the language suggested by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 7 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to accept it so far as I 
can. 

Mr. KENYON. I move, then, if the Senator from South De- 
kota will permit me 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘To strike out the words, in line 21, “ foods, 
feeds, and fuels ” and insert “ necessaries as defined in this act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Oregon 
withhold his amendment for the present? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I withhold my amendment for the 
present. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, then, is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa to the amend- 
ment of the committee. i 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask what is the effect of the Senator’s 
amendment? i 

Mr. KENYON. The effect is very plain. Under this section 
the purchases made by the Government could only be of food, 
feed, and fuel. My thought is that there ought to be the same 
power to buy other things that the farmer might need, instead 
of merely buying things that the farmer has to sell. I do not, 
see any reason why he should be restricted to buying feed and 
not buy farm implements, because they are necessary for the 
use of the farmer. 

Mr. STERLING. Then the Senator from Iowa contemplates 
as necessaries all the articles named in the committee amend- 
ment in section 1? 

Mr. KENYON. We define necessaries in section 1. The Sen- 
ate put in a great many things the committee did not, but the 
committee and the Senate put them in, and whatever the 
Senate may put in finally and remains there as necessaries, 
then would come under this definition in section 8. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was going to suggest as amendatory 
of the description given by the Senator from Iowa changing the 
phrase to the term “necessaries”; of course this does not re- 
strict the President in purchasing necessaries of farmers, be- 
cause necessaries are defined in section 1 now of the act, and 
practically include everything used by the American people, 
whether farmers need them or not. I ask the Senator from Iowa 
or the Senator from South Dakota whether it is their opinion 
that having substituted the word “ necessaries” at that point 
on page 11, giving the President the power to purchase anything 
practically that is made by the American people for any purpose 
to sell it to any person or any group of persons, ft is their 
desire and intention to amend the minimum-price section of the 
bill, which authorizes the President to fix minimum prices only 
on nonperishable agricultural products? 
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Mr. KENYON. Speaking only for PRRP it is not my purpose. 
An amendment will follow the amendment I have now offered. 
The Senator from Oregon already had proposed to change the 
phraseology of subsection (b). The President will be author- 
ized under this amendment including all necessaries to pur- 
chase anything that may be necessary, but it does not affect 
the question of a minimum guaranty. That applies only to 
staples of the farm. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from New York will excuse me, 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa would author- 
ize the purchase at reasonnble prices of foods, feeds, and fuels, 
petroleum, steel, iron, lumber, cotton, and so forth. 

Mr. KENYON. Anything that is defined as a necessary in 
section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, surely we do not 
want to do that unless the purpose is just to N the whole 
bill down and make it ridiculous. 

Mr. KENYON. That is not the purpose on my part. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not mean for a moment to 
intimate that was the purpose of the Senator from Iowa, be- 
cause he has been the sincere friend of all the best provisions 
in the bill and one of its warmest advocates. There are things 
in the bill that I like and am willing to support and there are 
things stricken out of it that I think are extreme and unreason- 
able, but there are still some things in the bill I would rather 
should not be in it. 


But, Mr. President, are we serious about providing in a bill 


that the President of the United States should buy petroleum 
and the products manufactured from wool and cotton and steel 
and copper and resell at less than the price at which he bought 
for the use of the people of the country? We have added wool 
and cotton and steel and cooper and other products. So liter- 
ally the bill would provide; if the proposed amendment passes, 
that practically everything which can be produced shall be 
bought by the President when the prices are too high and be 
sold below the prices at which he buys for the benefit of the 
American people. 

Mr. BORAH. It would make Wanamaker ashamed of himself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we can not mean 
to do that. Let us stop and think just a little about it. Pos- 
sibly it is excusable to buy foodstuffs and furnish them to the 
public to save them from starving. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? > 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call the Senator’s attention 
to subsection (b), also particularly the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and the Senator from Oregon in charge of the 
bill, but the Senator from Oregon does not seem to be here just 
now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He has stepped out for a few 
moments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Section 8, the Senator will note, authorizes 
the President to requisition food, feed, fuel, and other supplies 
for the support of the Army and the maintenance of the Navy. 
Now, what follows all down to subsection (b) pertains to that 
power given to the President in those first few lines of section 8. 
Subsection (b), to which te amendment is directed, is a general 
proposition and has no relation whatever to the Army and to 
the Navy. 

What I want to call attention to is that subsection (b) ought 
to be an independent section of the bill, if it is in the bill at all, 
whether this amendment is agreed to or not. Just think of what 
we are going to put here if we pass it without change. We say 
in the beginning of the section that the President is authorized 
to do certain things for the Army and the Navy, and then we go 
right on in the same section and say without beginning with a 
capital letter: 
in. order to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to the con- 
sumer, to purchase— 

Now, that is the President— 
to purchase, in no case paying a less price than the minimum price— 

And so forth— 
to store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell at reasonable prices 
foods, feeds, and fuels, 

Does not the Senator think that ought to be cut out of this 
section or included in such a way with it that we will not be 
made ridiculous? It seems to me we are providing something 
for the Army and the Navy here, and then we go right into a 


general proposition entirely remote and distinct from the power 


eonferred in the beginning of the section. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Answering the Senator, I do not 
think it would lessen the clearness or the style of the bill to take 
paragraph (b) out of the place it now occupies and put it ia a 
separate section. 


Mr. NORRIS. That is what ought to be done if it stays in. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not objecting to that. What I 
wish to impress upon Senators is that (b) of the section contem- 
plates allowing the President to use the $125,000,000 or $150,- 
000,000 carried in the bill to buy certain things and to resell 
them for the purpose of breaking prices in the interests of the 
public— 
in order to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to the con- 
sumer, to purchase, in no case paying a less price than the minimum 
rice, if any, fixed in pursuance of this act, to store, to provide stora; 
acilities for, and to sell at reasonable prices, foods, feeds, and fu 
Do we mean for a moment, can we seriously consider eee 
we think about it, putting the President in the attitude of buy- 
ing wool and woolen products, of buying cotton and cotton 
products, of buying steel and steel products, of buying copper 
and copper products, of buying lumber and lumber products, 
and buying them to the extent that it is necessary to control 
the price and if he finds it necessary to undersell to the public 
at less than what he paid for all these different commodities—— 
Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 


yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield; yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he does not think it is something of an undertaking 
to buy all the wheat in the country and to sell it again, and 
to buy the fuel and the feed, and if it would add very much to 
the burden of the President if we regulate the other things? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It would. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It would not compel him to buy them. I 
should like to remind the Senator that we appropriated $10,- 
000, 000 —wisely, I have no doubt—for the Government to buy 
fertilizer or the products going into the manufacture of ferti- 
lizer. It may become necessary, if we are going to protect the 
farmers of this country, to buy what goes into binding twine, 
if it be true that there is a trust down in Yucatan somewhere, 
which is controlling it with American money. If we are going 
into the buying business I do not know why we should stop with 
buying the farmers’ wheat; make the Government the only 
purchaser of wheat and let the farmer pay what he is obliged 
to when he comes to buying his binding twine, fertilizer, and 
other things. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Minnesota desires to present to the Senate an argument against 
buying anything in this way, I shall be glad to hear him. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am inclined to think it 
would be useless to do it. We are bound to buy the farmer’s 
product, because he has no other market. 
absolutely when we took away every foreign purchaser. We did 
it with our eyes open; we believed it was necessary in order to 
carry on this war that the President should have power to con- 
trol the exports of grain and food from this country to neutral 
and belligerent countries; yet, nevertheless, when we did it we 
took away the farmer’s market. 

Now, we have closed the exchanges, practically, and notice 
has been served upon the millers and grain dealers of the coun- 


try that the Government is going to fix the price, and they are 


therefore afraid to buy anything. The result is that we have no 
market for the farmer, and we propose to give the Government 
the power to buy his product and to pay for it whatever the Gov- 
ernment pleases. I do not say it is right; economically it is 
wrong; it illustrates the proposition that whenever the Govern- 
ment goes into business everybody else goes out. But we have 
been driven into it because we found it necessary to close the 
markets of Europe-to the American farmer. If we are going to 
give the Government the power—and I think we have got to do 
it—to take the place of the European market, I do not see any. 
objection to giving the power to the President to buy some of the 
things that the farmer has got to buy with which to raise his 
crops. I do not apprehend that the President is going to buy 
everything named in this bill and sell it to the public; I do not 
believe he is going to buy anything except wheat, and that 
because the necessity for doing it has been driven home by 
the war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota; and what has he told us? He has told 
us that the necessity for the Government to buy the products 
of the farm grows out of the fact that the Government has 
cut off the market of the farmer, and as the Government has 
gone into the market everybody else has gone out. Let us fol- 
low him to his logical conclusion; when the Government goes in 
everybody else goes out. Does the Senator want the Govern- 
ment to go in on copper, and everybody else to go out? Does 
he want the Government to go in on steel, and everybody else 
to go out? Does he want the Government to go in on wool 
manufacturing, and everybody else to go out? Does he want 
the Government to go in on cotton manufacturing, and every- 


We closed his market 
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body else to go out? It may be that we have cut off the market 
of the farmer and therefore must protect the farmer. The Sen- 
ator thinks so, but if our going in drives everybody else out, 
let us not go in anywhere that we are not compelled to go in. 
It would seem dangerous to go in anywhere, 

Mr. KELLOGG. But we have gone in. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Well, the Senator’s own argument, 
when we analyze it, demonstrates the want of wisdom of adding 
here a provision authorizing the Government to go into the 
market to buy wool and woolen products, cotton and cotton 
products, steel and steel products, copper and copper products, 
all sorts of products—everything—and resell. Surely, unless 
we wish to destroy the bill and contemplate killing it before 
we get through with it, we shall not add to this part of the bill 
a provision authorizing the Government to go into the general 
purchasing business of everything and the resale of everything 
at lower prices to the consuming public. 

Mr. President, it has been hard for me to satisfy myself that 
I should vote for this bill in any shape; but the bill has been 
very much improved, I think, by features which have been 
stricken from it. One of its features that shocked me in its 
original shape was a little section which would have allowed 
special agents to go into any man’s house and count his eggs, 
or count his potatoes, or weigh his meat, and say whether 
he had too much. I still have something of the feeling of the 
‘people from whom I descended, who helped to establish our 
right to have a Government of our own something over a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago; and I would not like anybody, even one 
representing the Government, to come interfering with the small 
quantity of foodstuff that may happen to be in my pantry; and 
I believe that in that my. feelings were the feelings of my 
average fellow citizen; that it would be offensive; that it would 
be a nuisance to permit such a system, almost amounting to an 
inquisition. I believe the people of this country would have 
resented it, and it was entirely unnecessary. I mention that as 
merely one of a number of things in this crudely prepared bill 
as it first came to us that aroused my hostility. 

I objected also to the provision which looked toward the 
fixing of the maximum price at which any product of the farm 
might sell. I believe that such a provision, instead of furnish- 
ing the large volume of foodstuffs that we desired, would deter 
production. I think the bill has been substantially improved by 
the things which have been cut out of it, and I do not believe 
it has been much improved by anything that has been put 
into it. 

Mr. REED. The less of it the better; is that the idea of 
the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
of the bad the better, 

I want to vote for the bill; I want to vote for it as we perfect 
it; and, if I possibly can, I shall do so. There are a great many 
people who feel that the bill is going to serve us. The President 
believes he can do a great deal of good with it. If we cut out 
the things that to me are shocking, I am willing to give it a 
chance. We have cut out most of them. As it was originally 
introduced, I simply could not have pulled myself across the 
bars and cast my vote for it; but I should be much embarrassed 
if we added authority to put the Government in the business of 
| buying everything that is found in the United States and resell- 
ing it. I am afraid it might break the Treasury if it were 
really tried. I do not believe the President will allow it; but 
why should we put it up to him? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to get the Senator's 
view upon one matter. The Senator states that, as the bill was 
originally prepared, it had maximum prices for the farmer in 
it, and that in that form he could not support it. I want to 
ask him if he does not believe that whoever controls the surplus 
of a product can practically control the price of the product 
itself? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ordinarily that would be true. In 
normal times if we produce a surplus the price of the surplus 
would practically regulate the price of the great body of the 
product. Let me go a step further. I do not apprehend any 
{serious depression while the war is going on, certainly in the 
prices of foodstuffs. I think the demand will so far exceed the 
‘supply that it will be practically impossible to prevent the pro- 
ducer from getting a good price. 

Mr. REED. Well, let us see about that. There will be no 
more people in the United States to eat because of the war, 
will there? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. REED. And if the food-control enthusiasts carry out 
their scheme all of the people here will eat less? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Answering that, I will say that I 
do not think that will follow. 


No; not quite that. I say the less 


Mr. REED. The Senator does not think it amounts to very 
much? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not as to causing people to eat less. 

t me say just here, that one of the provisions in the original 
bill to which I objected seriously, was what seemed to be the 
authority for somebody to tell me what I should eat and when 
I should stop eating. I do not mean simply myself, but I mean 


everybody. I did not think our country was in a condition 
where it was necessary for us to allow any representative of any 
kind of agency whom the President or anybody else named to 
go into the home and limit the eggs or the biscuits or the bacon 
or the potatoes that our people should eat. 

Mr. GORE, And condemn the farmers’ feed corn. 

Mr. REED. I really want to get to this one matter, because I 
am interested in the Senator’s opinion, and I am not interested 
from the standpoint of trying to have an argument or contro- 
versy. This is a great question of fact with which we are deal- 
ing, and much of it is involved in some uncertainty. It seems to 
me much of it ought to be pretty clear. It is conceded that there 
will be no more people to eat in the United States because of 
the war; no more mouths to feed because of the war. I think 
it must also be admitted that probably the people of the United 
States, whether they do it in response to any governmental 
agency or not, will practice some economy; that in the aggregate 
there will be a considerable reduction of the amount consumed. 
I think it must also be conceded there will be a considerable 
acceleration of production; that that is already manifest in the 
country; that the farmers have planted more of those things that 
could be planted since the war began. With those facts before 
us, it would seem that there ought to be a greater surplus in this 
country to ship abroad than in normal times, provided we have 
ne Prat eiea crop. Does not the Senator from Georgia agree 

0 t 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I must answer the Senator with a 
qualification. If the prices of potatoes stay away out of normal 
figures the quantity of potatoes consumed would probably be 
less. If the price of any particular commodity is put abnormally 
high there would be a disposition to refrain from its use. If all 
prices were put abnormally high it would reduce consumption. 
If prices are kept normal my own view would be that consump- 
tion would be normal tu this country. 5 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I am only trying to get to this point, and I want, 
to put it in a word. The Senator is a fair man, and a big man, 
and he wants to solve this question right. Under present condi- 
tions, does the Senator not believe that we will create in this 
country a greater surplus than we would in ordinary times, pro- 
vided we have average seasons and an average crop? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like o make one 
suggestion for the Senator from Georgia to consider in answer- 
ing that question. A great many men arẹ taken from industrial 
enterprises, and the producing force of this country is greatly, 
diminished by the war. That is a point the Senator from Mis- 
souri evidently overlooks. 

Mr. REED. I am not overlooking that point at all. I think. 
that the places of these men will be taken, and more than taken, 
by elements of our people who have toa large extent led lives o 

sure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think Iecan answer the Senator in 
a way which will cover the inquiry he is making, although per- 


‘haps not categorically. I hope there will be an increase of pro- 


duction this year ; I believe there will be an increase of demand. 

Mr. REED. Home demand? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Total demand. I have no hope that 
we will do more than produce what will be needed for shipment 
to Great Britain, France, and Italy, and what we will need to 
keep at home to consume. 

Mr. REED. Nobody will claim that. I am trying to get at 
the home consumption. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To cover the question, to reach an 
aggregate view of the situation it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the demand which will be placed upon our crop—all 
of the demand. It would be illogical simply to consider home 
demand. We have practically embarked on the task of produc- 
ing a surplus required by those with whom we are engaged in the 
laudable task of suppressing Prussianism. The Senator's ques- 
tion can not be answered by simply applying it to the United 
States. It is necessary to embrace the responsibility which will 
rest upon our food crop, and, taking it as a whole, I have no 
ae that we will produce all that the demand will call for 

rom us. 

Mr, REED, I confess I am a little disappointed in the Sena- 
tor’s answer. I am not discussing the question of or trying to 
get his opinion about the world demand. I am simply trying 
to arrive at this proposition, whether, in his opinion, he does 


é 
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not RSA there will probably be produced in this country more 
than we have produced in years past, and whether our local 
consumption will probably not be somewhat decreased; and, if 
that is true, whether the surplus to go abroad will not neces- 
sarily, to a very large extent, fix the price of the home product, 
there being no home shortage? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will divide the question and make 
two answers with reference to it. I believe we will produce this 
year more than heretofore. I think we will produce largely 
more of corn. I do not know so much about wheat; but I believe 
we will produce largely more of potatoes, beans, and that class 
of foodstuffs called “truck.” I think we will produce largely 
more foodstuffs as a whole than normally. 

Now, if there were no Government agency at work supplying 
the foreign demand, it might be that that surplus going to the 
ordinary consumer would run down the market prico and de- 
press our prices here generally. 

Mr. REED. If there were no governmental agency—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If there were no Government agency 
involved in handling the surplus. If it were simply 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that if there were no 
governmental agency, and our wheat was being sent abroad, 
there would not be all of the allies and all of the neutrals of the 
world here bidding for that wheat and running the price up? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. At the present time, yes; certainly. 
If there were no war going on, and we produced a large excess 
over a normal crop, and it was simply going to the world to be 
purchased by individuals and increasing the normal supply in 
other countries—individuals alone buying—the tendency would 
be to depress the price of the surplus. What I mean is with the 
organized forces of four Governments engaged in buying and 
handling the surplus and with the increased demand abroad I do 
not look to see the price of the surplus depress the home market. 

Mr. REED. That is exactly what I am coming to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will go a step further 

Mr. REED. I am trying to get the Senator simply to admit 
or state that there probably will be enough raised in this coun- 
try this year to feed our own people, that there will be a surplus 
to be sent abroad, and that that surplus will probably be greater 
than it has been in average years. Now, if that is true, and the 
market is left open for all the world to bid, there would be but 
little question that prices would be pretty high. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that is true. 

Mr. REED. If all that surplus is to be bought through 
one ageney, does not that agency itself practically control the 
price of the whole product? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think if all the surplus is bought 
by one agency, it would largely regulate and control the price 
of the entire product. 

Mr. REED. If you are going to put the farmer in a position 
where the price of that which he produces is to be regulated, 
how can it be claimed that he should not, upon the other hand, 
be protected upon all that he has to buy by similar regulation? 
How can. you escape doing it if you are going to treat him 
fairly? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, The larger part of what he has to 
buy is not subject to foreign exportation; it is largely a do- 
mestie product, The manufactured product that the farmer 
buys is largely regulated by his own purchases. I am not 
objecting to protecting him; I am objecting to the Govern- 
ment going into this enormous business, which I. regard as 
impossible for the Government to conduct. 

Mr. REED. But, keeping to this text just for a moment, 
if the Senator will pardon me, I say again I am not trying 


~~ 


to argue something for the sake of arguing it. I think this“ 


consideration involves the welfare of the farmers of the United 
States, and I think, if we make a mistake, it will be a ghastly 
mistake, The Senator says that the farmer is not obliged 
to buy things as to which there is competition from Europe. 
Those were not exactly the Senator’s words. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. REED. But I am trying to express his view. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I said the farmer did not pur- 
chase in a market where there was a surplus shipped abroad 
regulating the price of the commodity that he purchases here. 

Mr. REED. I think that is true in normal times, but it is 
not the case now. For instance, we will take the price of 
steel. The farmer is to-day paying $7.50 for a shovel plow 
that cost $2.50 before the war began. The extra cost is oc- 
easioned by the foreign demand for steel caused by the war. 
The farmer is paying an enormous advance on all agricultural 
implements, because the materials that enter into agricultural 
implements are in demand by the European nations, and the 
factories can not supply them fast enough to fill the entire 
demand of the world. So the farmer has to buy those things 


in a market that is affected by the market in Europe. 


Take the item of shoes which the farmer wears. The price 
of shoes for our Army before we entered into this war had been 
run up, I think, from about $1.60 a pair to something like 
$4.50 to $5 a pair. I do not pretend to quote the figures accu- 
rately, but the advance was enormous. Why? Because there 
was a demand in Europe for shoes and for leather and all the 
other things entering into shoes. Now, the farmer must buy 
his shoes, and he must buy them at those world-fixed prices. 
Take nails, barbed wire, axes, and all sorts of tools that the 
farmer uses. The price has been similarly advanced by war 
conditions, by the demand from abroad, either for those tools 
or other articles of steel which has shortened the supply of 
steel, so that the price of the tool goes up. 

I need not follow that. The farmer consumes just the same 
as anybody else consumes. Everything that the average man 
in the United States consumes the farmer has to consume; and 
he has to consume more than the average man because he is 
engaged in a business which requires many tools and many 
implements. 

I come back now to the proposition. You propose to take 
away from the farmer the benefit of the world competition for 
that which he produces. Are you not, therefore; in fairness, com- 
pelied to arrange matters so as to allow him to buy in a market 
that is similarly controlled? How ean you escape it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has the Senator finished? 

Mr.. REED. I have. The interruption was long, and I beg 
the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will answer the Senator very can- 
didly. In the first place, I regard food as occupying a different 
position from anything else. The armies of ihe United States 
must be fed; we are engaged in a war in which three other 
nations which do not produce their own foodstuffs are also en- 
gaged upon the same side as ourselves. If we are to win this 
war, we must provide them with foodstuffs. They must depend 
principally upon us to raise the foodstuffs which will maintain 
their armies. In my judgment, to-day the only hope of the 
Germans is to cut off the food supply of Great Britain and 
France, and when it is demonstrated that can not be done, I 
hope to see terms of peace promptly submitted that may be 
possible of acceptance. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not stop yet; I must answer 
the Senator from Missouri before I yield. The Senator from 
Missouri insists, first, that the price of the bulk of the crop 
will be fixed by the price of the surplus, and his argument is 
that the contending forces of England, France, and Italy should 
bid for our food products. 

Mr. REED. No; that is not my contention. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The criticism of the Senator was 
that there was to be one agency buying for all. 

Mr. REED. No; let me state it right. The Senator would not 
put me wrong. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I certainly would not. 

Mr. REED, I say that at the present time the farmer sells 
in a market where world prices prevail. He buys in a market 
where world prices prevail. If you take away from him the 
right to sell in the market where world prices prevail, are you 
not bound, as a matter of justice to him, to protect him, then, 
against the world prices on that which he buys? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, I understand that the Sena- 
tor concedes the propriety of eliminating the competition be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United States in 
buying supplies absolutely essential for the conduct of the war? 

Mr. REED. I say that is what is proposed to be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I do not understand that the 
Senator censures that course. If he does, I wish to say in sup- 
port of it that it is absolutely essential to the conduct of the war. 

Mr. REED. Suppose we take that for granted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is absolutely essential to the con- 
duct of the war that England, France, Italy, and the United 
States shall not enter into competition in the purchase of the 
grain and meat needed for their soldiers when the supply is not 
of a character to stand such competition without prices that 
would soar to fabulous figures. I believe it is right and just, 
I believe it is essential as a war measure, to control the subject 
of purchases by these nations engaged in the war. The Senator 
says, however, that leaves the farmer without the free market of 
the world in which to sell, but with the things that he must buy 
affected by it. 

Mr. President, this action does not cut the farmer out of a 
normal free world market. It cuts him out of an utterly ab- 
normal market, and a market made abnormal by our necessities 


as a nation at war. 
Mr. REED. But, now—— 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not finished. 
Mr. REED. I know the Senator has not. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me go on. I am coming to a 
conclusion with reference to the Senator’s views. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So that our situation is one which 
justifies the action, and the action simply deprives the middle 
man of the opportunity of selling foodstuffs at fabulous prices, 
breaking down the Governments with which we are associated, 
and breaking down our own Nation in its conduct of the war. 

Well, having interfered justifiably as a war measure with 
reference to these purchases, what should we do? We should 
see to it that the prices of the farmer are kept not only at the 
figures that they were before the war but at figures which will 
gusan him in spite of any increased prices for what he has 
to buy. 

Mr. REED. Then that means that the farmer is to be guar- 
anteed a price high enough so that he can afford to pay these 
excessive prices made by the war upon the things he has to 
buy. That is where we come to, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is where we come to. I am 
going one step further before I stop, however. 

Mr. REED, And that means that the consumer of the coun- 
try will be compelled to pay the excessive prices fixed by the 
war upon all farm products, because the guaranteed price is 
raised to a level now to make up for all the high prices the 
farmer must pay, and then the consumer must be compelled to 
buy all his necessities in a market that has been fixed by war 
conditions, 

The Senator from Georgia and I have stood on the floor of 
the Senate side by side in a hundred battles, and I think he is 
one of the fairest men in the world. I put it to him now if that 
does not bring us right around to the same point with reference 
to the farmer. If you control the farmer’s prices, keeping them 
down in the market of Europe, and then guarantee him a price 
high enough so that he can pay all the excessive prices charged 
to him, have you not gotten back to a position where your 
guaranteed price has been lifted to a point where it is exactly 
equal to what it- would have been if there had been no guaranteed 
price? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; not at all. 

Mr. REED. How do you escape it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I had not finished when the Senator 
interrupted me, I believe there is much that can be done to 
check the soaring of other prices without the Government going 
into the business of buying and reselling. I think many of the 
increased prices have been due to improper combinations and 
manipulations. I do not believe that the average increased 
price of machinery is comparable with what would be the in- 
creased price of wheat this fall if we turned England, France, 
Italy, and the United States all loose upon the market to buy 
wheat. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not yield to the Senator now. 
Let me finish what I want to say. 

Mr. REED. Surely. - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not believe that the increased 
price of many of the things that the farmer buys is comparable 
to the price at which there might be no stopping if four great 
nations, obliged tu have wheat from the United States to save 
their armies, were all struggling for the same wheat. The very 
high price would be after the farmer had sold, and the specula- 
tor would reap the profits. 

We put in this bill a provision authorizing the Government to 
control agricultural implements and fertilizers. What I was 
objecting to was putting the Government into the business of 
buying steel and all-steel products to resell them to the public. 
What I was objecting to was the Government buying all products 
of the manufactories of wool and cotton and undertaking to 
sell them back at lower prices to the public. What I was ob- 
jecting to was the purchase of the products of wool, of cotton, 
of steel, of copper, of petroleum, of everything, and selling them 
generally to the public. ` 

If the Senator desires to go further to protect the farmer from 
exorbitant prices beyond the action with reference to agricul- 
tural implements and fertilizers, and he undertakes to shape an 
amendment of that kind, I shall be glad to discuss it with him 
when he presents it, but that is a very different proposition from 
the broad proposition of handling all the products of every kind 
for all the people of the United States, and it was against that 


that I rose to speak, supposing that I would hold the floor 
probably for five minutes. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I say to the Senator very frankly 


what I said many days ago upon the floor of the Senate when 


the Senator was absent working on the Finance Committee 
that I believe a condition exists in the world to-day where it 
is necessary to prevent a wild scramble for the grains of this 


country between our people and the various peoples and nations 
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of the earth; that I recognize the fact that the power to control 
that condition being vested in some one man or one agency is 
the power to control the prices the farmer may receive, for I 
maintain that whoever fixes the price of all we have to sell 
abroad will, in ordinary conditions, fix, or at least approximately, 
fix, the price of that which we have at home. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me interrupt the Senator to sug- 
gest this exception: If they absorb and carry abroad so large a 
portion of our product that there is not the normal supply still 
to go around at home, the scuffle here at home would produce the 
same result. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Barring that, I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. REED. For if this agent who is to buy for the allies and 
the neutrals and for our own Government were to buy and ship 
abroad enough so that our people went hungry, the price would 
go up; but that, I take it, is unthinkable, and if that were to be 
attempted I would not be in favor of granting the power. 

I think, therefore, that this power must be lodged somewhere. 
I think it is a very dangerous power. I think it is a power, 
however, that can be exercised under the Constitution, for I 
have no doubt of the authority of our Government to control 
shipments aboard, and that power has already been conferred 
through the granting of the right to declare an embargo. 

That being the case, it being conceded that we must do some- 
thing to prevent this wild scramble and the draining of our 
country of its foodstuffs, we ought not to leave the farmer in a 
position where his price will be held down and controlled in this 
way, and then when he wants to buy he will be compelled to go 
into a market and buy where there is the samme wild scramble 
for that which he must have which would exist for his grains 
if there has been no control established. What I want to get | 
the Senator to help me do is to devise some plan that will pro- 
tect the farmer so that he will buy in the same kind of market 
in which he sells; and I do not believe it can be done by guaran- 
teeing a minimum price. 

If you put the minimum price at a point high enough to 
cover all the contingencies, then you have simply made the 
Government come in and establish here a price for grain that 
would be as high as the world market without any control 
whatever. If you put it up to that point, you rob the con- 
sumers of the country; you defeat the purpose for which you 
start out. If you put it below that point, you do an injustice | 
to the farmer. So that it seems to me—and it is pertinent: 
to the question the Senator was discussing—that when you 
start in to control the farm products of this country, which 
represent the products of 45,000,000 of our population, you must 
enter upon a very broad and general control, and I see no 
escape from it. 

It is not enough to put in this bill the power to control these 
things. ‘There must be imposed the duty to equalize these 
prices, else who can say where the farmer will end? ; 

When you come to the question 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield to the Senator entirely 
in a few minutes. i 

Mr. REED. I want to say this in conclusion, and then I 
will sit down, and I thank the Senator for his great courtesy : 

Of course it may be said that food products are essential, 
and they are; but if we treat the farmer unjustly this year 
instead of having a great bumper crop planted and harvested ' 
next year the farmer will be discouraged and prices will go up. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Theoretically the Senator’s view 
might be sound. Practically it is not. It can not at all be 
contended that the prices of clothing in this country will be 
affected as the prices of food. There is ample opportunity to, 
produce from our own mills in this country more clothing than 
our people will wear, and so far as I have been able to observe 
prices of clothing have not soared. So as to that part of what 
the farmer buys there has been no change of status to burden 
him. Now, what else does he buy? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrranp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. May not that be true also with regard to 
the farmer’s products? I read this morning in a western paper 
the statement by a commission merchant of the city of St. 
Paul that judging from the amount of potatoes planted and 
the price prevailing now potatoes would sell for 10 cents a, 
bushel. What policy are we to pursue with respect to potatoes? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President | 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. GRONNA, I wanted to have the Senator’s answer as 


to that. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will answer the Senator. In the 
first place, a potato that is capable of being kept can well be 
given a permanent minimum price. If potatoes have gotten 
down to 10 cents a bushel or 50 cents a bushel anywhere in.the 
United States, the reduction has not yet reached Washington 
by a great deal. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that the price of 
Jess than a dollar a bushel has reached some of the cities; but 
this was a statement made by a man who deals very largely in 
potatoes, and he ventured the suggestion that potatoes would sell 
in St. Paul at 10 cents a bushel, judging by the number of acres 
planted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it were certainly true that pota- 
toes were going to sell for 10 cents a bushel, there would not 
be a great deal of need of any food control. The principal 
thing we would then need would be a minimum price, to encour- 
age the farmer to produce potatoes next year. $ 

Mr. GRONNA. Then is it not reasonable to suppose, since 
we have reason to believe that there will not be a surplus of 
grain, that this bill is for the purpose, and the sole purpose, of 
fixing a price to the farmer lower than he would receive upon 
the basis of supply and demand? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In one sense that is undoubtedly 
true. If the four countries at war—the three with which we 
are cooperating and the United States—should each go actively 
into the market to buy grain in competition for their troops, it 
would be hard to tell where the price of grain would stop. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then does not the Senator think it is a dis- 
crimination when we say to the farmer, You shall not be per- 
mitted to get the price for your products according to supply 
and demand, but you must buy in a market and pay the price 
based upon supply and demand ”? f 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believe that our Government has 
the right, in view of the condition that confronts it and in view 
of the fact that it is engaged in war, to obtain, if necessary, 
what wheat is needed for military purposes at a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. GRONNA and Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not yield to either one of the 
Senators any more. I must conclude. 

Mr. GRONNA, I simply want to say that I agree with the 
Senator on that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I rose with the idea of speaking five 
minutes, and others have occupied the floor so long with ques- 
tions and discussion that it has been almost impossible for me 
to finish; but I wish to do so. 

I believe it entirely legitimate for the Government to requisi- 
tion the wheat for military purposes; and I think the Govern- 
ment would be justified also in seeing to it that those conducting 
the war with the United States had the necessary supplies of 
food for their armies, because the fight is such a common one 

that to see they are supplied is almost providing our own troops 
with food. 

The real question with which I wanted to close was this: 
Are you about to do an injustice to the farmer? ` I hope not. 
I would certainly be sure that we paid him a good price. I 
would be unwilling for him to receive anything but a liberal 
price; but I would cut out the middleman, who, in view of 
the necessities of our Nation and of the three countries fighting 
Germany, if not properly called our allies, with whom we are 
jointly fighting, has been speculating at the expense of our 
Nation. I would see that the farmer had a good price, a liberal 
price, as good a price as he ever had for his wheat; but I would 
get the wheat from him for the Nation without the middleman 
to pile up the price on us. 

With reference to many of the things that the farmer buy: 
the same situation with reference to price does not apply. 

There is not that acute demand; there is not that excessive 
demand over supply. The woolen productions of this country, 


_ the cotton-mill productions of this country, are ample to meet 


all the wants of the people. France, England, Italy are not 
placing any demands upon them. They make what they need 
for themselves. There is but little that the farmer buys which 
is run up to an exorbitant price against him. Of course, his 
sugar is a little higher und his machinery is a little higher. I 
would see to it that the price he received and the price we pay 
him for his product was enough to make up to him this extra 
cost. I certainly would not put our National Government into 
the business of buying the products of the woolen mill and the 
products of the cotton mill and undertaking to resell them, 
because there is no necessity for such a line of conduct. There 
is no condition which either necessitates it or, in my opinion, 
excuses it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that he is entirely mistaken in his state- 
went that there has been very little advance in the products 


the farmer buys. I want to say to the Senator from Georgia 
and to the Senate that I will take the product of cotton. 1 
will take prints, the cheapest fabrics that are woven. The 
farmer buys them, and everybody buys them. They have ad- 
vanced 100 per cent. Prints that were sold over the counter 
at 5 cents a yard are worth to-day at wholesale more than 10 
cents a yard. That is not only true of prints, but it is true of 
all the products that the farmer has to buy. I do not say that 
they have all advanced 100 per cent, but I do say that cotton 
goods in many instances have advanced more than 100 per cent. 

Wheat has not advanced more than 100 per cent. Is it not 
reasonable to believe that the Nation would get the wheat just 
as well by paying a high price as by paying a low one? No one 
denies the Government the right to commandeer, to requisition, 
every bushel of wheat in our country if it is needed for the 
Army and Navy or for the common defense. We all agree to 
that; but are you helping production, I ask you, when by law. 
you say to the farmer, “ You shall not have the same oppor- 
tunity that other industries have to get the legitimate price 
based upon supply and demand, but you shall get a price fixed 
by law "—not only fixed by law, but a price that has been fixed 
by some administrator, giving that administrator the right to 
fix the price? I do not believe that any Senator can justify the 
statement that it is fair to the farmer to take from him his 
product at a price less than he would receive under the circum- 
stances, 

I asked the Senator from Georgia a moment ago what he 
would do with respect to potatoes. We know that potatoes are 
going to be cheap this year. We know that there will be a 
tremendous overproduction of potatoes. Now, what are- we 
doing for the consumers if we allow the Government of the 
United States to pay the farmer a larger price for potatoes than 
he would receive if he took the price based upon supply and 
demand? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My theory would be to give him a 
price that would give a normal and fair profit. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then would we not do an injustice to the 
consumer, under the ordinary course of business? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The consumer would be made even 
by this: Guaranteed against prices at which he could not live, 
he would pay fair prices at which he could live. The whole 
theory of the action is to supplant temporarily, on account of 
the exigencies of war, the normal treatment of the product ac- 
cording to the normal rule of supply and demand and make 
sure that food may be had at a reasonable price, even though 
conditions might otherwise let the consumer buy cheaper. The 
consumer must take his risk of paying more than what might 
happen to be the price as a return for the surety that he will 
not be put in a position. where he can not boy at a price that 
will enable him to live. That is about what, I think, would be 
the effect of it. 

Mr. GRONNA.. The Senator is always frank in his statements, 
and I agree with him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is only on that theory that it is 
excusable. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am not pleading for the farmers more than 
for the people engaged in any other industry. I believe that 
some one should have the right to control all the industries dur- 
ing-the war. I do not believe that this war should be allowed 
to unduly enhance the price of anything; and I believe that 
some one ought to have the authority fixed by law to regulate 
the prices not only of farm products but of the products of the 
factory as well. If that is not done, evidently it will be unfair 
to the producer, and it will be for the advantage of those who do 
not come under the provisions of this bill. 


* RELIEF OF HOMESTEADERS, 


Mr. MYERS. I ask that the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Senate bill 1811 be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1811) 
providing for counting of service in the Army or Navy of the 
United States as equivalent to, residence and cultivation upon 
homestead entries, and in the event of the soldier’s death in such 
service providing for the issuance of patent for such land to his 
widow or minor children. 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend-, 
ments of the House and request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. Pittman, and Mr. Smoor conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on behalf of the Finance, 
Committee I report back favorably with amendments the bill 
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paid a like additional tax upon the income of every individual 
received in the calendar year nineteen hundred and seventeen and 
every calendar year thereafter, as follows: 
One per centum per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $5,000 and does not exceed $7,500; 
Two per centum per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $7,500 and does not exceed-$10,000; 
Three per centum per annum npon the amount by which tho total 
net income exceeds $10,000 and does not exceed $12,500; 
Four per centum per annum Soon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $12,500 and does not exceed $15,000; 
Five per centum per annum upon the amount 9 the total 
net income exceeds $15,000 and does not exceed $20,000; 
Six per centum per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $20,000 and does not exceed $40,000; 
ight per centum per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $40,009 and does not exceed $80,000: 
five-one-hundredths Eleven per centum per 
annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceads 
$60,000 and does not ex $80,000; 
. Seventeen-and-Sre-tenths Fourteen per centum per annum ase 
the amount by which the total net income exceeds $30,000 and dogi 
not exceed $100,000; 
Pweaty-one-andtwenty-Sre-one-hundredths Seventeen percentum 
annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
100,000 and does not exceed $150,000; 
ty per centum per annum upon the amount by 
which the total net income exc $150,000 and does not exceed 


(H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and 
for other purposes, and with the recommendation that the bill 
as amended do pass, and I submit a report (No. 75) thereon, 
which I will have completed in a few days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). The 
bill reported by the Senator from North Carolina will be placed 
on the calendar and the report, when completed, will be printed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no objection to that, of course, 
but I wish to ask the Senator if he is not going to have printed 
an additional number of copies of the bill? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am about to submit an order for that 
purpose, $ 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be well to state that probably there 
will also be a minority report filed. I thought it would be just 
as well to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that there 
will be a minority report filed. z 

Mr. SIMMONS. As the Senator from Utah indicates, it is 
possible there will be a minority report. I am not definitely 
advised as to that, but if any Senator or any number of Sen- 
ators, who are members of the committee, desire to file a 
minority report I ask unanimous consent that they may be 
allowed to file such a report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from North Caro- 
A, asks unanimous consent that a minority report may be 
led if so desired. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I send to the desk an order for the print- 
ing of the bill and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The order was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That 13,000 copies of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide 
revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes, be printed 
for the use of the Senate document room. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That provides for the largest number of 
copies that can be printed for the Senate. I present a concur- 
rent resolution authorizing the printing of 50,000 additional 
copies and ask for its immediate consideration, if there is no 
objection. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 8) was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives ae E aa 
That there be printed in documeat form 50,000 copies of the bill (H. R. 
4290) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes, 
and ate Report No, 75 thereon, of which 25,000 shall be for the nse 
of the House of Representatives, 20,000 for the use of the Senate, 2.500 
for the use of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
Prata paias, and 2,500 for the use of the Committee on Finance of the 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably the resolution should go to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee will report it right back. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be so re- 


ferred. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I wish to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina a question. This is perhaps the most important bill of 
the whole session. Would there be any objection to having the 
bill as it has been reported from the committee printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would be very glad to have that done, and 
I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It will save us great labor in responding 
to requests, 

Mr. SIMMONS. T ask unanimous consent that the bill as re- 
ported may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAr RECORD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With the amendments, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill with the amendments, of course, as 
reported, 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

An act (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, - 

Tre I.—War Income Tax. 


Section 1. That in addition to the normal tax imposed by sub- 
division (a) of 1 = of the Act 5 Act — N 
the revenue, and for other purposes, approv eptember ei $ € 0 c . 
J) wed KU ENa sell be levied, eee col- | The tax imposed by this section shall be computed, levied, 
lected, and paid a like normal tax of two per centum upon the in- | assessed, collected, and paid upon the same incomes and in the same 
come of every individual individual, a citizen or resident of the United | manner as the tax Loppen by subdivision (a) of section ten of such 
States, received in the calendar year nineteen hundred and seventeen | Act of September eighth, nineteen hundred and sisteer sixteen, as 
and every calendar year thereafter. amended. 

Sec. 2. That in addition to the additional tax imposed by sub- 
division (b) of section one of such Act of September eighth, nineteen 
hundred and sixtgen, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 


Thirty Twenty-four per centum per annum upon the amount by 
ae total net income exceeds $200,000 and does not exceed 

Fhirty-three-and-—seventy-S+e-one-hundredths Twenty-seven per 
centum per annum upon the amount by which the total net income 
exceeds $250,009 and does not exceed $300,000; 

Bths Thirty per centum per annum upon 
the amount by which the total net income exceeds $300,000 and 
does not exceed $500,000; 

e-one-hundredths Thirty-three per centum 
8 upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 


5 Ferty-five-per-eentum-upon—the-amount-by-whieh-the-tetal—net 


Sec. 3. Fhe That the taxes imposed by sections one and two of 
this Act shall be computed, levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
upon the same basis and in the same manner as the similar taxe3 
imposed by section one of such Act of September eighth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, except that in the case of the tax imposed by 
section one of this Act (a) the exemptions of $3,000 and $4,000 pro- 
vided in section seven of such Act of September eighth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, as amended, shall be, respectively, $1,000 and 
$2,000, é - z999; and (b) the returns required 
under subdivisions (b) and (c) of section eight of such Act a3 
amended shall be required in the case of net incomes of $1,000 or 
over, in the case of unmarried persons, and $2,000 or over in the ca 
of married persons, instead of $3,000 or over, as therein provided; 


qititing-the-normal-tax-of-individua 


after-shall-apph—onlyte-ineomes-exeeeding $3,000-2s-provided-ia 
Title-Tef-sueh-Ket-el-September-eighthninefeen-hündred-and 

Sec. 4. That in addition to the tax imposed by subdivision (a) of 
section ten of such Act of September eighth, nineteen hundred and 
sixteen, as amended, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 

id a like tax of two per centum upon the income received in the 
calendar year nineteen hundred and seventeen and every calendar 
year thereafter, by every corporation, joint-stock company or asso- 
ciation, or insurance company, subject to the tax imposed by that 
subdivision of thal section, except that if it has fixed its own fiscal 
year, the tax imposed by this section for thè fiscal year ending during 
the calendar year nineteen hundred and seventeen shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid only on that portisn proportion of its 
income fer-the-fseal-year-eadinge during the-ealendaryearninetess 
hundred-and-seyenteen for such fiscal year which the period between 
January first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and the end of such 
fiscal year bears to the whole of such fiscal year. 


Sze. 200. That when used in this title— 
The term “corporation” includes joint stock companies or associations 
and insurance companies; $ 
The term domestic means created under the laws of the United 
States, or of any State, Territory, or District thereof, and the term 
1 means under the laws of any other possession of the 
nited States or of any, foreign country or government; 
The term “ United 


2 — 
nership which has 


hebnetheer- tendered. 

Src. 8 5. That the provisions of this title shall not extend to 
Porto Rico or the Philippine Islands, and the Porto Rican or Phil- 
ippine Legi shall ave power eh due enactment to amend, 

ter, modify, or repeal the income tax laws in force in Porto Rico or 
the Philippine Islands, respectively. : iS * 17d 3 peace 

= term “prewar means the ca years nineteen hundri 
True II. “War Excess Prora Tax. i and eleven, nineteen hundred and twelve, and nineteen hundred and 
Ba Aalkie e p 5 ee e eee eee eee ee e So 
individual was not engaged in à trade or eee e e 
such period, then as many of such years during the whole of which the 
corporation or ip was in existence or the individual was engaged 
in the trade or business. 

Sk. 201. That in addition to the taxes under existing law and under 
this Act there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year u the income of every corporation porse or individual 
a tex (hereinafter in this title referred to as the tax) equal to the following 
percentages of the excess profits (determined as hereinafter provided): 

Twelve per centum of the amount of such excess profits not in excess 
ee per centum of the deduction allowed by section two hundred and 

, section two hundred and four, or section two hundred and five, as 
the case may be; 

Sizteen per centum of the amount by which such excess profits exceed 
fifteen per centum of such deduction and do not exceed twenty-five per 
centum thereof; 


Twenty per centum of the amount by which such excess profits exceed 
ety fi por ent of ich deduction and do not el fy Per 
centum fi 

-five per centum of the amount by which such excess profits 
exceed fifty per centum of such deduction and do not exceed seventy-five 
per centum thereof; 

Thirty per centum of the amount by which such excess profits exceed 
seventy-five per centum of such deduction and do not exceed one hundred 
per centum thereof; 

Thirty-five per centum of the amount by which such excess profits 
exceed one hundred per centum of such deduction and do not exceed one 
hundred and fifty per centum ay 0 > 

„5 amount by which such excess profits exceed one 
pe 


and fifty per centum of such deduction and do not exceed two 
per centum thereof; 

Forty-five per centum of the amount by which such excess profits 
exceed two hundred per centum of such deduction and do not exceed two 
hundred and fifty per centum thereof; and 

ay ty per centum of the amount by which such excess profits exceed two 
k and fifty per centum of such deduction. 

For the purposes of this title a corporation or partnership shall be 
deemed to be engaged in but one trade or business, and all its income shall 
be deemed to be received from such trade or business. ; 

This title shall apply to all trades or businesses of whatever description 
(whether continuously carried on or not), including the business of 
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rendering any services for a commission or of acting as an agent of any 
description, except— 

(a) An office or employment, including that of a commercial iraveler 
or agent whose remuneration consists wholly of a fixed and definite 
sum irrespective of the amount of business done or any other contingency; 
and 


(b) A profession the profits of which depend mainly on the personal 
qualifications of the individuals ae such profession is carried on 
8 which there is not required the investment of more than a nominal 
capital, - 

Sec. 202. That the tax shall not be imposed in the case of a trade or 
business of a domestic corporation or partnership or a citizen or resident 
of the United States the net income of which or business during the 
taxable year is less than $5,000, or in the case of a trade or business of a 
foreign corporation or partnership or a nonresident alien individual the 
net income of which trade or business during such year from sources 
within the United States is less than the proportion of $5,000 which such 
net income from sources within the United States bears to the entire 
net income, but no exemption shall be allowed to a foreign corporation 
or partnership or a nonresident alien individual u a true and accu- 
rate return of the entire net income from the trade or business is filed 
with the collector of internal revenue. 

Sec. 203. That for the purposes of this title the amount of excess 
profits shall be determined, except as otherwise in this title provided 

(a) In the case of a domestic corporation or partnership or of a citizen 
or resident of the sited Statia by daductiny rom tke act income of the 
trade or business received during the taxable year the average amount o, 
5 annual net income of the trade or business during the prewar period; 

b) In the case of a foreign corporation or partnership or of a non- 
ual alien individual by deducting from the net income of the trade 
or business received from sources within the United States during the 
taxable year the average amount of the annual net income of the trade or 
Ausiness from sources within the United States during the prewar period. 

If the average capital (or in the case of a foreign corporation or partner- 
wip or a nonresident alien indi that proportion thereof which the 
net income of the trade or business from sources within the United States 
bears to the entire net income) employed in the trade or business during 
the taxable year is A sped or than the 0 capital or proportion 
thereof so employed during the prewar period, the excess profits shall be 
determined by deducting from the total net income for the taxable year an- 
amount which bears the same opn to the average annual net in- 
come for the prewar period wh average capital or proportion thereof 
eres during the taxable year bears to the averaye capital or propor- 
tion thereof employed during the prewar period. 

If a taxpayer fails to present satisfactory evidence as to the average 
amount of the annual net income of bode or business during the pre- 
war period, the excess profits shall be determined as provided in section 
iwo hundred and five. 

Sze. 204. That if a corporation, . or individual had no 
net income from the trade or business during the prewar period, or if a 
corporation or partnership was not in existence or an individual was 
not engaged in the trade or business, prior to January second, nineteen 
hundred and thirteen, the amount of the excess profits shall be the same 
proportion of the net income of the trade or business received during the 
tarable year as the proportion which the excess profits for the same calen- 
dar year of representative corporations, partnerships, and individuals, 
engaged in a like or similar trade or business and whose excess profits are 
determined as provided in section two hundred and three, bears to the 
total net income of the trade or business received by such corporations, 
partnerships, and individuals. In the case of a foreign corporation or 
partnership or of a nonresident alien individual the net income received 
from sources within the United States during the taxable year shall be 
used as the basis of computation. 

The proportion VVV 
trade or business shall be determined by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in accordance with r ions prescribed by him with the 
approval of the Secretary of the In the case of a corporation 
or partnership which has Be: its own at yonr, the proportion deter- 
mined for the calendar year ending during Jacal year shall be used. 

A corporation or partnership, although formally organized or reorgan- 
ized on or after January second, nineteen hundred and thirteen, which is 
substantially a continuation of a trade or business carried on prior to that 
date, shall, for the 5 of this title, be deemed to have been in exist- 
ence prior to that date, and the net income of its predecessor prior to that 
date shall be deemed to have been its net income. 

If the net income of the trade or business for the taxable year, in the case 
of a corporation or a` partnership which was not in existence or of an 
individual who was not engaged in the trade or business, prior to January 
second, nineteen hundred and thirteen, is less than six per centum per 
annum on the average capital employed in such trade or business, there 
shall be deemed to be no excess profits. 

S. 205. (a) That if during the prewar period the net income of a 
domestic corporation or partnership or of a citizen or resident of the United 


States from a trade or business was less than six per centum per annum 

on the h capital employed in such trade or business, the excess 

profits shall be determined either in the same manner as provided in sec« 

tion two hundred and four or by deducting from the net income of the 

trade or business received during the taxable year an amount equal to siz 

ad centum per annum on the average capital employed in such trade or 
usiness during such year, at the option of the taxpayer. 

(b) If during the prewar period the net income 3 corporation 
or partnership or of a nonresident alien individual from a trade or busi- 
ness carried on in the United States was less than six per centum per 
annum on r th saute of the entire capital employed in such trade 
or business whi net income from sources within 5 United States 
bears to the entire net income, the excess profits shall be determined either 
in the same manner as provided in section two hundred and four or by 
deducting from the net income of the trade or business received during 
the taxable year from sources within the United States an amount equal 
to siz centum per annum on that proportion of the entire averi 
capital employed in such trade or business during such year which 
net income of such trade or business from sources within the United States 
bears to the entire net income of such trade or business. 

(e) VVG be the fair 
average value of the assets actually invested and employed in the trade 
or business less the average amount of the liabilities incurred in respect 
to na here or pai 

value of any patent, copyright, trade-mark, or like intangible 
asset shall not be taken to its cash value at the beginning of the 
prewar period. 

The value of good will and 3 shall not be included except to 
the extent of actual cash, or the actual cash value of tangible property 
sant time of payment or exchange thereof, specifically paid or exchanged 

efor. 

Income of a trade or business arising during the taxable year shal! 
not be included as capital employed during such year. 

(d) The tax shall be assessed upon the basis of the excess profits de- 
termined as provided in section two hundred and three, but the taxpayer 
555 benefit of this section may at the time of making the return 
file a claim for abatement of the amount by which the tax so assessed 
exceeds a tax at like rate computed upon the basis of excess profits deter- 
mined as provided in this section. In such event collection of the part 
of the tax covered by such claim for abatement shall not be made until 

claim is decided, but if in the judgment of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue the interests of the United States would bè jeopardized 
thereby he may require the claimant to give a bond in such amount and 
with such sureties as the Commissioner may think wise to safeguard such 
interests, conditioned for the payment of any tax found to be due, with 
the interest thereon, and if such bond, satisfactory to the Commissioner, 
is not given within such time as he prescribes, the full amount of tax 

shall be collected and the amount overpaid, if any, shall upon 
final decision of the application be refunded as a tax erroneously or 
e collected. 

EC. 206. That for the purposes of this title net income of a corpora- 
tion shall be ascertained and returned (a) Sor the calendar years nineteen 
hundred and eleven and nineteen hundred and twelve upon the same basis 
and in the same manner as provided in section thirty-eight of the Act 
entitled “An Act 5 revenue, equalize duties, encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other if. ses,” approved 


August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine; (b) for ear nine- 
VF e eee ee 


net earnings of other corporations, joint-stock companies or associations, 
or insurance companies, subject to the tax imposed by section IT o such 


2 Ok ae “An Act to aha the terenih, 
or other purposes,” approv tember eighth, nineteen hu 

and sixteen, as amended, EEEE thal tha PADIA TAATA RAC IS ee 
dends upon the stock or from the net earnings of other corporations, 
joint-stock companies or associations, or insurance companies, subject 
to the tax imposed by Title I of such Act of September eighth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, shall also be deducted. 

The net income as eee or individual shall be ascertained and 
returned for the ca years nineteen hundred and eleven, nineteen 
hundred and twelve, and nineteen hundred and thirteen and for the tax- 
able year upon the same basis and in the same manner as provided in 
Title I 15 such Act y tember H nineteen hundred and sixteen, 
as amended, except credit allowed by subdivision (6) of section. 
five of such Act shall also be deducted. There shall be allowed (a) in the 
case of a domestic partnership the same deductions as allowed to indi- 
viduals in subdivision (a) of section five of such Act of September eighth; 
nineteen hundred and sixteen, as amended; and (b) in the case of a for- 


division (a) of section six of such Act as amended. 


eign partnership the same deductions as allowed to individuals in sub- ` ` 


1917. 
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Sec. 207. That corporations exempt from tax under the provisions of 
section eleven of Title I of such Act of September eighth, nineteen hun- 
dred and sixteen, as amended, and partnerships and individuals carrying 
on or doing the same business, or coming within the same description, 
shall be exempt from the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 208. That every partnership having 8 income of $5,000 or 
more for the taxable year, and every individual having a gross 
income from a trade or business shall render a correct return of the income 
of the trade or business for the taxable year, setting Adee specifically the 
gross income for such year, and the deductions wed in this title. 
Such returns shall be rendered at the same time and in the same manner 
and form as is prescribed for income-tax returns under Title I of such 
Act of September eighth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, as amended. 

Sec. 209. That all administrative, special, and general of 
law, including the laws in relation to the assessment, , collec- 
tion, and refund .of internal-revenue taxes not heretofore specifically 
repealed and not inconsistent with the provisions of this title are hereby 
extended and made applicable to all the provisions of this title and to the 
tax herein imposed, and all provistons of Title I of such Act of Septem- 
ber eighth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, as a , relating to returns 
and payment of the tax therein im , including penalties, are hereby 
made applicable to the tax imposed by this title. 

SEC. 210. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all regu- 
lations for carrying out the provisions of this title, and may require any 
corporation, partnership or individual, subject to the provisions of this 
title, to furnish him with such facts, data, and information as in his 
judgment are necessary to collect the tax 33 this title. 

Ske. 211. That Title III (sections three hundred to three hundred and 
twelve, inclusive) of the Act entitled “An Act to increase the revenue 
and for other purposes, approved September eighth, nineteen hundred 
and sixteen, and Title II (sections two hundred to two hundred and 
Aek 3 5 of the 7 5 entitled Bry Act to provide 2 rena 
to defray the expenses o increased appropriations for rmy 
pes lr the extensions of fortifications, 8 for other purposes,” 
approved March third, nineteen hundred and seventeen, are 
repealed. : 

Any amount heretofore or hereafter paid on account of the tax imposed 
b Title IT of such £ of March third, nineteen hundred and 5 
shail be credited toward the payment of the tax imposed by this title, and 
if the amount so. paid exceeds the amount of such tax the excess shall be 
refunded as a tax erroneously or illegally collected. 

No tax shall be imposed for the taxable year nineteen hundred and 
seventeen under Title III of such Act of September eighth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen. , 


Trrte III. Wan Tax on BEVERAGES. 


Sec. 300. That on and after the panee enaciment of this Act 
there shall be levied and collected on all distilled spirits in bond at 
that time or that have been or that may be then or thereafter 1 
duced in or imported into the United States, except such distilled 
spirits as are subject to the tax provided in section hundred 
and ene four, in addition to the tax now imposed by law, a tax of 
$1.10 on each proof gallon, or wine gallon when below proof, and a 
proportionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts o such proof 
or wine gallon, to be paid by the distiller i or importer 
when withdrawn, and collected under the provisions of existing law. 

That in addition to the tax under existing law there shall be levied 
and collected upon all perfumes hereafter imported into the United States 
containing distilled spirits, a tax of $1.10 per wine gallon, and a 
portionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of such wine è 
Such tax shall be collected by the collector of customs and deposited as 
intermbrerenue collections, under such rules and ri ions as the 
Comuzissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may prescribe. 

Sec. 801. That in addition to the tax imposed on distilled spirits b 
existing law and under section three hundred, there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid on the materials used in the production o 
such spirits after the enactment of this Act the following taxes: On 
grains, cereals, and other solid products and materials, a tax of $60 per 
one hundred pounds, and on all molasses, sirups, and other liquid 
fermentable products and materials, a tax of $5 per wine $ Every 
distiller using any such materials shall keep such records and 
returns and bonds, and the tax shall be paid at such times in such 
manner, and subject to such credits, as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may pre- 
scribe or require. Under such rules, regulations, and bonds, as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may prescribe, the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to materials used in the production of distilled spirits withdrawn 
exclusively for other than beverage pores or for the fortification of 
pure sweet wines as defined by the Act entitled An Act to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes, approved September eighth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen; but such spirits shall not be withdrawn for export 
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except upon the application of an accrediled representative of a nation 
at war with the Imperial German Government, or of any neutral nation, 
in which application it is declared that such spirits are withdrawn for 
other than age p $. 

SEC. 302. That no distilled spirits produced after the enactment of 
this Act shall be imported into the United States from any foreign coun- 
try, or from the West Indian Islands recently acquired from Denmark 
unless uced from. products the growth of such islands), or from 

orto Rico, or the Philippine Islands. Under such rules, regulations, 
and bonds as the Secretary of the Treasury prescribe, the provisions 
of this section shall not apply to distilled spirits imported for other than 


beverage purposes. 
“se FE That at registered Sanai proteiny 3 o other 
spirits, packages may be ith such spirits reduced to not 
less than. one hundred proof from the receiving cisterns and tax paid 
ut being entered into bonded warehouse. Such spirits may also 
be transferr the receiving cisterns at such distilleries, by means of 
pipe lines, direct to storage tanks in the bonded warchouse and may be 
warehoused in such storage tanks. Such spirits may be also transferred 
in tanks or tank cars to general bonded warehouses for storage therein, 
either in storage tanks in such warehouses or in the tanks in which they 


were transferred. Such spirits may also be transferred after tax 2 gl - 
ta: 


from receiving cisterns or warehouse storage tanks to tanks or cars 
and be transported in such tanks or tank cars to the premises of recti- 
fiers of spirits. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the 8 the Treasury, is hereby empowered to pre- 
scribe all necessary regulations relating to the drawing off, transferring, 
gauging, ai Sapte transporting of such spirits; the records to be kept 
returns to be made; the size and kind of ages and tanks to 
used; the marking, branding, numbering, and stamping of such pack- 
ages and tanks; the kinds of stamps, 56 any, to be used; and the time 
and manner of paying the tax; the kind of bond and the penal sum of 
same. The tax prescribed by law must be paid before such spirits are 
remaved from the distillery premises, or from general bonded warchouse 
55 the case of spirits transferred thereto, except as otherwise provided by 


w. 
Under e as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the ap of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, dis- 
tilled spirits may hereafter be drawn from receiving cisterns and deposited 
in disti warehouses without having affixed to thé packages containing 
the same distillery warehouse stamps, and such packages, when so de pos- 
ited in warehouse, may be withdrawn therefrom on the original gauge 
where the same have remained in such warehouse for a period not ex- 
ceeding thirty 8 the date of deposit. 
Seo. 30+ 304. That upon all distilled spirits produced in or im- 
rted into the United States upon which the tax now imposed b 
w has been paid, and which, on the day this Act is passed enacted, 
are held by a retailer in a quantity in excess of fifty gallons in the 
te, or by any other person, corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation in any quantity, (whether in the original condition or mixed or 
oa ras : i none other 1 one og REE 1 855 wane 
levied, assessed, collec and paid a tax of $1.10 on e 
proof gallon, or-wine-gallon—when-below proof; and a proportionate 
tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of such proof er-wine gallon: 
Provided, That the tax on such distilled spirits in the custody of a 
court of bankruptcy in insolvency proceedings at-the-~ - 
eee on ERE A on June first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, shall 
be paid by the person to whom the court delivers such distilled 
spirits at the time of such deH¥ery; delivery, to the extent that the 
amount thus delivered exceeds the fifty gallons hereinbefore provided. 
Seo. 803 $05. That in addition to the tax now imposed or imposed 
by this Act on distilled spirits there shall be levied, assessed, col- 
lected, and paid a tax of 15 cents on each wine proof gallon and a 
proportionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of such wine 
proof gallon on all distilled spirits or wine hereafter rectified, purified, 
or refined in such manner, and on all mixtures hereafter produced in 
such manner, that the person so rectifying, purifying, refining, or 
mixing the same is a rectifier within the meaning of section thirty- 
two hundred and forty-four, Revised Statutes, as amended, and on 
all such articles in the possession of the rectifier on the day this 
Act is enacted: Provided, That this tax shall not apply to gin 
produced by the redistillation ef a pure spirit over juniper berries and 

other aromatics. 8 

When the process of rectification is completed and the tax pre- 
scribed by this section has been paid, it shall be unlawful for the 
rectifier or other dealer to reduce in proof or increase in volume such 
spirits or wine by the addition of water or other substance; nothing 
herein contained shall, however, prevent a rectifier from using again 
in the process of rectification spirits already rectified and upon which 
the tax has theretofore been paid. 

The tax imposed by this section shall not attach to cordials or 
eee on which a tax is imposed and paid under the Act entitled 
An Act to increase the revenue and for other purposes, approved 
September eighth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, nor to the mixing 
and blending of wines, where such blending is for the sole purpose 
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of perfecting such wines ing to commercial standards, nor to 
blends made exclusively of two or more pure straight whiskies 2 

in wood for a period not less than four years and without the addition 
of coloring or flavoring matter or any other substance than pure 
water if not reduced below ninety proof: Provided, That such 
blended whiskies shall be exempt from tax under this section only 
when compounded under the immediate supervision of a revenue 
officer, in such tanks and under such conditions and supervision as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 


retary of the Treasury, is authorized to discontinue the use of the following 
ss judgment the interests of the Government will be 


Distillery warehouse, special bonded warehouse, special bonded reware- 
house, general bonded warehouse, general bo retransfer, transfer 
grapes, export tobacco, export cigars, export oleomargarine and export 
fermented liquor stamps. 

Sec. 307. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
appraval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to require 
at distilleries, breweries, rectifying houses, and wherever else in his judg- 
ment such action may a dee rey e Reig pte of meem 
tanks, pipes, or any o apparatus for purpose of protecting 

s * nd pi 77 


revenue, and such meters, ta and al labor inci- 
dent thereto shall be at the expense of person, corporation, — 
ship, or association on whose premises the t ion is required. Any 


son, corporation, partnership, or association refusing or neg- 
lecting 10 install such apparatus when so required by the commissioner 
shall not be permitted to conduct business on such premises. 

Sec. 303 308. That on and after 8 enactment of this Act 
there shall be levied and collected on all beer, lager beer, ale, porter, 
and other similar fermented liquor, containing one-half per centum 
or more of alcohol, brewed or manufactured and sold, or stored in 
warehouse, or removed for consumption or sale, within the United 
States, by whatever name such liquors may be called, in addition 
to the tax now i by law, a tax of $1.25 for every l con- 
taining not more than thirty-one gallons, and at a like rate for any 
other quantity or for the fractional parts of a barrel authorized and 
defined by law. 

Sec. 309. That from and after the enactment of this Act taxable fer- 
mented liquors may be conveyed without payment of tax from the brewery 
premises Coll paias to a 5 industrial distillery of either 
class establi under the Act of October third, nineteen hundred and 
thirteen, to be used as distilling material, and the residue from such dis- 
tillation containing not to exceed one-half of one per centum of alcohol 
by volume, which is to be used in making may be manipulated 
by cooling, flavoring, carbonating, settling, and filtering on the distillery 
premises or elsewhere. : 

The removal of the taxable fermented liquor the brewery to the 
distillery and the operation of the disti removal of the residue 
therefrom shall be under the supervision.of such officer or officers as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall kpop and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the appro of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is hereby authorized to make such regulations from time to 
T7. NO. DNIE SELCE AN Aet. 10, ME, MELO. BNE SO 
safeguard the revenue. 

Sec. 394 310. That upon all still wines, including vermuth, and 
upon all champagne and other sparkling wines, liqueurs, cordials 
artificial or imitation wines or compo sold as wine, except still 
wines containing not more than fourteen centum of absolute 
alcohol, hereafter produced in or imported into the United States, 
and removed from the custom-house, place of manufacture, or from 
bonded premises for sale or consumption, there shall be levied and 


collected, in addition to the tax now imposed by law upon such 
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articles, a tax equal to such tax, to be levied, collected, and paid 


under the provisions of existing law. Upon still wines containing 
not more than fourteen per centum of absolute alcohol there shall be 
levied and collected, in addition to the tax now npt ay law upon 
such wines, a tax equal to one-half such tax, to be levied, collected 
and paid under the provisions of existing la imposed 


Whoever has possession of empty cask or package which has been 
used for wine or any article erable under this section or under subdivision 
(a) or (e) mon owr hundred and two of the Act entitled An Act to 
increase revenue, and for other le dais September 
eighth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, on which the stamp or any 
mark denoting payment of tax has not been effectually destroyed or 


obliterated, or reuses such cask or having thereon any such 
stamp or mark previously so used, for each such offense be fined not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or be imprisoned not more than one 


year, or both; and all such casks or packages and their contents in the 
case of reuse, shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Sec. 805 311. That upon all articles specified in section threa 
hundred and feur ten upon-ywhich the tax now imposed by law has 
been paid and which are on the day this Act is passed enacted held in 
excess of twenty-five gallons in aggregate of such articles and 
intended for sale, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax _ 
equal to the tax now imposed by law. 

Seo. 896 $12. That upon all grape brandy or wine spirits with- 
drawn by a producer of wines any fruit distillery or special 
bonded use under subdivision (c) of section four hundred and 
two of the Act entitled “An Act to increase the revenue, and for 
other p „ a prored September eighth, nineteen hundred and 
sixteen, there shall levied, assessed, collected, and paid in addi- 
tion to the tax therein imposed, a tax equal to such tax, to be 
assessed, collected, and paid under the provisions of existing law. 

Src. 307 313. Upor upon all sweet wines held for sale by the 
2 thereof upon the day this Act is passed enacted there shall 

e yids assessed, paor and asid an mains tax equivalent 
to 10 cents per proo on upon the grape brandy or wine spirits 
used in the fortification of such wine, and an additional tax Pi 10 
cents per proof gallon shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
upon all grape randy or wine spirits withdrawn by a producer of 
sweet wines for the purpose of fortifying such wines and not so used 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 898 314. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 


at — 
2850 Upon all prepared sirups or extracts (intended for use in the 
manufacture or production o 3 commonly known as soft 
drinks, by soda fountains, bottling establishments, and other similar. 
places) sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer thereof, a 


sold for not more than $1.25 per 


aon REP T. 9 * patron Yso 
gallon, a tax of 3 cents ga ; ¥ 80 
sold for more than 1.26 and not more than $2 per gallon, a taz of $ 
cents per gallon; if so sold for more than $2 not more than $3 per 
gallon, a tax of cents per gallon; if so sold for more than $3 and not 
more than $4 per gallon, a tax o, 8 cents per gallon; and if so sold for 
more than $4 per gallon, a tax of 12 cents per gallon; and 
(b) Upon all unfermented grape juice, soft drinks or artificial 
mineral waters (not carbonate! } and fermented liquors containing 
less than one-half per centum of alcohol, sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer thereof thereof, in bottles or other closed con- 
tainers, and upon all ginger ale, root , sarsaparilla, pop, and other 
carbonated waters or „man and sol by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer of the carbonic acid gas used in car- 
bonating the same, a tax of 2-eents 1 cent per gallon; and 

(c) Upon all natural mineral waters or table waters, sold by the 

ucer, bottler, or importer thereof, in bottles or other closed 

contoan; at over 10 cents per gallon, a tax of 1 cent per gallen; 
and gallon. 


ouch mle producer, bottler, or 
the collector 
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and shall be collected, returned, and paid to the United States by cuch 
vendor in the same manner as provided in section five hundred three. 


Titte IV.—War Tax on Cicars, Topacco, AND MANUFACTURES 
j THEREOF. : 
Sec. 400. That upon cigars and cigarettes, which shall be manu- 
factured and sold, or removed for consumption or sale, there shall 
be levied and collected, in addition to the taxes now, imposed by 
existing law, the following taxes, to be paid by the manufacturer or 
importer thereof: (a) On cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, 
or any substitute therefor, and berm not more than three pounds 
per 1 25 cents per thousand; (6) on ci made of tobacco, 
or any substitute therefor, and webes more than three pounds per 
thousand, if manufactured or imported to retail at net-mere-than 4 
cents or more each, — 
: zand not more than 67 cents 
each, $1 per thousand; (c) if manufactured or imported to retail at 
more than 6 7 cents each and not more than 40 15 cents each, $2 $3 per 
thousand; (d) if manufactured or imported to retail at more than 49 
15 cents each and not more than 45 20 cents each, $5 per thousand; 
(e) it manufactured . to retail at more than $ 
more-thar 5 


20 cents , $5 $7 per thousandzi-manufaetured-er 
“ ett AH the H-20-eente-andset-more-than-23-eenta 


than-25-eents-each;-$10-per-thousand: Provided, That the word ‘‘re- 
tail” as used in this section shall mean the 5 price of a 
single cigar, and that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may, by 
regulation, require the manufacturer or importer to affix to each box 
or container a conspicuous label indicating i 5 
0 dar by letter the clause of this section under which the oo 
therein contained have been tax-paid, which must correspond with 
tax-paid stamp on said box or container; (f) on c ttes made of 
tobacco, or any substitute therefor, made in or imported into the 
United States, and weighing not more than three pounds per thou- 
sand, $4-25 75 cents per thousand; weighing more than three pounds per 
thousand, $1.20 per thousand. 
The-Commissioner-of internal Revenue;—with-the-approval-e 


. factured for him, and sells or removes for consumption or use, in 
kages or parcels containing five, seven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, 
teen, fifteen, sixteen, eig —hinetesn twenty, twenty-four, 

forty, fifty, eighty, or one hundred cigarettes each, and shall securely 
affix to each of said packages or parel a suitable stamp deno 
the tax thereon and shall properly cancel the same prior to su 
sale or removal for consumption or use under such regulations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; and all cigarettes im- 
ported from a foreign country shall be packed, stamped, and the 
stamps canceled in a like manner, in addition to the import stamp 
indicating inspection of the customhouse before they are withdrawn 
therefrom. 

Sec. 401. That upon all tobacco and snuff hereafter manufactured 
and sold, or removed for consumption or use, there shall be levied 
and collected, in addition to the tax now imposed by law upon such 
articles, a tax of 4 cents per pound, to be levied, 
collected, and paid under the provisions of papas} law. 

In addition to the packages provided for under existing law, 
manufactured tobacco and snuff may be put up and ey 
the manufacturer for sale or consumption, in pac®ages of the fol- 
lowing description: Packages containing one-eighth, three-eighths, 
five-eighths, seven-eighths, one and one-eighth, one and three- 
eighths, one and five-eighths, one and seven-eighths, and five 


ounces. 

Sec. 402. That so much of section four hundred as imposes a tax 
upon cigars, and the whole of section four hundred and one, shall 
take effect thirty ten days after the enactment of this Act. 
That section four hundred and four and so much of section four 
hundred as imposes a tax upon cigarettes and as relates to packages 
or parcels in which cigarettes may be put up shall take effect ninety 

Provided Thatafter 


ten days after the passage enactment of this Act: 7 
the-passage-oi-this-Aet-and-_before-the-expiratio 
ninety deve -cisarettes mas be-patarp-H zes 
for-by-lew-or-in-the-pae 10 


ovided-for-in-seetionfour-hundred. 
Sec. 403. That there also be assessed levied and collected, 
upon all manufactured tobacco and snuff in excess of one thousand 
hundred pounds at any one place of business er and upon cigars in 
excess of five hundred at any one place of business or and upon cigarettes 
in excess of twenty one thousand at any one place of business, which 
were manufactured or imported, and removed from factory or 


eustems-heuse custom-house prior to the 


passage enactment of this Act, 

bearing tax-paid stam) xed to such articles for the payment of 
the taxes thereon, and which are, on the day this Act is passed 
enacted, held and intended for sale by any person, corporation, 
partnership, or association, and upon all manufactured tobacco, 
snuff, cigars, or cigarettes, removed from sey A or eustoms-heuse 
custom-house after the passage enactment of this Act but prior to the 
time when the tax imposed by section four hundred or section four 
hundred and one upon such articles takes effect, an additional tax 
equal to one-half the tax imposed by such sections upon such articles. 
EC. 404. That there shall be tevted levied, assessed, and collected 
upon cigarette paper made up into packages, books, sets, or tubes, 
made up in or imported into the United States and intended for use 
by the smoker in making cigarettes the following taxes: On each 
package, book, or set, i ; 
ene-feurth-ei-Feent: containing more than twenty-five but not 
more than fifty papers, one-half of 1 cent; containing more than fifty 
but not more than oné hundred papers, 1 cent; containing more 
than one hundred papers, 1 cent for each one hundred papers or 
fractional part thereof; and upon tubes, 2 cents for each one hundred 


tubes or fractional part thereof. Suek-kax-sha sid-by-stamps 
afixed-bythe-person,-eorperation,partnershi seigtion making 


yee 


hs Eger 


Trte V. Wan Tax ox FACILITIES FURNISHED By Pune Urik- 
TIES aNb-by server. 


Sec. 500. That from and after the first day of dune 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, there shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid (a) a tax equivalent to three per centum of the 
amount paid for the tra rtation by rail or water or by any form of 
pronase yor motor ‘trois . in 1 with 3 7255 * 
water o perty ight consign m one point in the Uni 
States 8 O) a-tax--equbralest—te—six—per-eentitar—aitha 
amount-paid-iorthe-transportation-of pro ort-by-express-companies 

E in toa ee sakes teintes — a lar 91 

cent for each 25 cents, or fraction oi paid to any person, corporation, 
ip, or association, engaged in the business of transporting 

parcels or es by express over regular routes between fixed terminals, 
for the transportation òf any package, parcel, or shipment by express 


; 184 one point in the United States to another: Provided, That nothing 
ere 


in contained shall be construed to require the carrier paying 
such tax to list separately in any bill of lading, freight receipt, or 
other similar document, the amount of the tax herein levied, if the 
total amount of the freight and tax be therein stated; (c) a tax equiva- 
lent to ten five per centum of the amount paid for the transportation 
of persons by rail or water, or by any form of mechanical motor power 
when in competition with carriers by rail or water, within-the-Enited 
States from one point in the United States to another or to any point in 
Canada or Mexico, where the ticket therefor is sold or issued in the United 
States, not including the amount paid for commutation or season 
tickets for trips less than 8 2255 miles, or for transportation the 
fare for which does not exceed 25 35 cents, and a tax equivalent to 
ten five per centum of the amount paid for seats, berths, and state- 
rooms in parlor cars, sleeping cars, or on vessels. Ifa ticket or mile- 
age book used for such transportation or accommodation has been 
purchased before this section takes effect, or if cash fare be paid, 
the tax imposed by this section shall be collected from the person 
presenting the ticket or mileage book, or paying cash fare, by the 
conductor or other agent, when presented for such transportation or 
accommodation, and the amount so collected shall be paid to the 
United States in such manner and at such times as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, evap Oty ios but this tax shall not apply to tickets, other 
than mileage books, bought and partially used before this section goes 
into effect; (d) a tax equivalent to five per centum of the amount paid 
for the transportation of oil by pipe line; i R 


tanee-ealls(f) (e) a tax of 5 cents upon each telegraph, telephone, 
or radio, dispatch, message, or conversation, which originates aany 
otee—statisn oF-exenak within the United States, orong se = 
RORG-HRC; menas RASHIHHtE4-8 FOR SHER Re; and for 
the transmission of which a charge of 15 cents or more is imposed: 
Provided, That only one payment of such tax shall be required, not- 
withstanding the lines or stations of one or more persons, corpora- 
tions, T gehen or associations shall be used for the transmission 
of such dispatch, message, or conversation. 
Sxc. 501. That the taxes imposed by section five hundred shall be 
paid by the person, corporation, partnership, or association paying 
or the services or facilities rendered. 
In case @ the carrier 3 > ipe-line does not, because 
ofits ownership of the commodity transported, or ſœ any other reason, 
receive the amount which as a carrier it would otherwise charge, 
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such carrier shall pay a tax equivalent to the tax which would be 
imposed upon the Sea of such 8 if the carrier 
received payment for such transportation: Provided, That in case of a 
earrier which on May first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, had 
no rates or tariffs on file with the i Federal or State authority, 
the tax shall be computed on the basis of the rates or tariffs of other 
carriers for like services as ascertained and determined by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue: Provided further, That nothing in 
this or the preceding section shall be construed as imposing a tax (a) 
upon the transportation of any commodity which is necessary for 
the use of the carrier in the conduct of its business as such and is 
intended to be so used or has been so used; or (b) upon the transporta- 
tion of com material transported by one carrier, which constitutes 
a part of a railroad system, for another carrier which is also a part of 
the same system; or Sy upon movements by railroad companies Bg the 
outfit, property, and persons of any amusement. company, which, in 
the uct of its business, owns and provides its rolling stock and equip- 
ment and w is not engaged in the transportation of commodities 
{o sale or exchange; or (d) upon the amount paid for special mileage 
ooks issued under transportation contract to amusement companies 
and used hig the transportation of its bona fide employees and agents. 
Sec. 502. That no tax shall be imposed under section five hundred 
upon any payment received for services rendered to effieers—or 


=e 
diasien-thereef—in-the-course-of-their-efielal-business the United 
States, or any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia. The 
right to exemption under this section shall be evidenced in such manner 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Seer: of the Treasury, may by regulation prescribe. í 
Sec. 503. That each person, corporation, partnership, or associa- 
tion receiving any payments referred to in section five hundred shall 
collect the amount of the tax, if any, imposed by such section 
from the person, corporation, partnership, or association making such 
payments, and make monthly returns under oath, in duplicate, 
and pay the taxes so collected and the taxes imposed upon it under 
. two of section five hundred and one to the collector of 
internal revenue of the district in which the principal office or place 
of business is located. Such returns shall contain such information 
and be made in such manner, as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
e. 


b lation prescri 


dred-and-soy e 43 Hi 
a)-Eife-insurahee: ber = pas wt S= ents-en-es eh-$100-er 


Trrte VI.— War Paccon-Mancracrernes Excise Taxes. 
Sec. 600. Fhat-there—shal—be-levied —assessed;—eoHeeted,—and 


(a)-Upen-all-automebiles-sutomebile-trucks-autemebile-wage 
and meterexyelesrend-autemebilermeterexelerter-bievele-tires- fin- 
chiding-inger-tübesh-sold-by-the-mauufgetür 


Drodneerof-imperster-fg-automobilesz 
ks;-autemebile-wazens,-or-motereyeles-there-shall 
ee ap ae ei PT Nay Ie See ER ia nike Ce Ca a 
Pai -fer-the-tiresgineluding-inher-tubesgosush-vehieles-bysue 
menufaeture: 5 rter-and 


(a) That on the day this Act takes effect, and thereafter on July first 
tn each year, and also at the time of the original purchase of a new auto- 
mobile or motorcycle 4 a user, if on any other date than July first, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, upon the use of automobiles 
and mo cles not used exclusively for business, an excise tax at basic 
rates as follows: Motorcycles, $2.50; automobiles, the original listed 
retail price of which is not over $500, $5; original listed retail price over 
$500 and not over $750, $7.50; original listed retail price over $750 and 
not over $1,000, $10; and for each further increase of $500 or ional 
part thereof of original listed retail price, an additional tax of $5. 

In the case of a tax imposed at the time of the cis Scam puree ofa 
new automobile or motorcycle on any other date than July first, the 
amount to be paid shall be the same number of twel ſths of the amount of 
the tax as the number of calendar months, including the month of sale, 
remaining prior to the following July first. 

The tax payable in any year shall be reduced by ten per centum of its 
basic amount for each twelve months elapsed since the original of 


the automobil: or motorcycle by the manufacturer or importer, but in 
no case shall it be reduced to 
amount. 


than fifty per centum of such basic 


j kered 

(b) That on the day this Act takes effect, and thereafter on July 2 
in each year, and also at the time 4 original purchase of a new boat 
by a user, Y on any other date ihan July first, there shall be levied; 
assessed, collected, and paid, upon the use of yachts, pleasure boats; 
power boats, and sailing boats, of over five net tons, and motor boats 
with Oy en clas Gor renal Coen tee oe 
not built a ing to plans specifications appro a 
Department, an ezcise iaz to be based on each yacht or boat, at rales as 
follows: Yachts, pleasure boats, power boats, motor boats with fixed 
engines, and sailing boats, of over five net tons, length not over fifty 
Jeet, 50 cents for foot, length over fifty feet and not over one hundred 
Jeet, $1 for each foot, length over one hundred feet, $2 for each foot; 
motor boats of not over five net tons with fixed engines, $5. 

In pe the length of such se faa; pleasure boats, power boats; 
motor boats with fixed engines, and sailing boats, the measurement of 
over-all length shall govern. f 

In the case of a tax imposed at the time of the original purchase chs 
new boat on any other date than July first, the amount to be paid 
be the same number of twelfths of the amount of the tax as the number of 


calendar months, including the month of sale, remaining prior to the 
Jollowing July first. 
Szc. 601. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 


(a) Upon all tennis rackets, 


lf clubs, baseball bats, 
sticks, balls of all kinds, includi 


balls, foot balls, tennis, golf; 
and bres; 


lacrosse, billiard and pool balls, fishing rede; rods and reels 
billiard and pool tables, chess and checker boards and eren, dice, 
games and parts of games, except playing èards and children’s toys 
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and games, sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, a tax 
equivalent to fe two per centum of the price for which so sold. 

(ih) (b) Upon all perfumes, essences, extracts, toilet waters, cos- 
metics, ¥aseHines-petrolatums petroleum jellies hair oils, panada, 
hair dressings, hair restoratives, hair dyes, tooth and mou washes, 
dentrifrices, tooth pastes, aromatic cachous, toilet * and powders, 
or any similar substance, article, or preparation by whatsoever 
name known or distinguished, upon all of the above which are used or 
applied or intended to be used or applied for toilet purposes, and 
which are sold by the manufacturer, importer, or producer, a tax 
e to f¥e two per centum of the price for which so sold; 
an 

4) (c) Upon all pills, tablets, powders, tinctures, troches or 
lozenges, sirups, medicinal cordials or bitters, anodynes, tonics, 
plasters, liniments, salves, ointments, pastes, drops, waters (except 
those taxed under section three hundred and phe} fourteen of this 
act), essences, spirits, oils, and all medicinal preparations, com- 
pounds, or compositions whatsoever, the manufacturer or producer 
of which claims to have any private formula, secret, or occult art 
for making or preparing the same, or has or claims to have any 
exclusive right or title to the making or preparing the same, or 
which are prepared, uttered, vended, or exposed for sale under any 
letters patent, or trade-mark, or which, if prepared by any formula, 
published or unpublished, are held out or recommended to the 
public by the makers, venders, or proprietors thereof as proprietary 
medicines or medicinal proprietary articles or preparations, or as 
remedies or specifics for any disease, diseases, or affection what- 
ever affecting the human or animal body, and which are sold by the 
manufacturer, pole, or importer, atax equivalent to fre two 
per centum of the price for which so sold; and : : 
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house ae ape of amusement there shall be levied, assessed, collected; 
and pai 

imilar box or seat is sold for performanceor exhibition at which the 
box or seat is used or reserved by or for the lessee or holder:—Previded; 


These taxes shall not be imposed in the case of a place the maximum 
charge for admission to which is 5 eents: cents, or in the case of moving 

i shows the maximum charge for admission to which is 25 cents. 

No tax shall be levied under title in respect to any admis- 
sions all the proceeds of which inure exclusively to the benefit of 
religious, educational, or charitable institutions, societies, or organi- 
zations, or admissions to agricultural fairs 
in - iyeby-fe zap Altura purposes, nor in respect to admis- 
de ere N and Lyceum courses which are con- 
guaranteed by local companies, associations, or indi- 


(d) Upon all cameras sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter, a taz equivalent to two per centum of the price for which so sold. 

Sec. 60 602. That each manufacturer, producer, builder; or 
importer of any of the articles enumerated in section six hundred 
and one shall make monthly returns under oath in duplicate and pay 
the taxes imposed on such articles by this title to the collector of 
internal revenue for the district in which is located the principal 
place of business. Such return returns shall contain such informa- 
.tion and be made at such times and in such manner as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the 5 0 of the Secretary ot 
the Treasury 4 TAN 


may by regulations prescri 


tracted for and 
viduals 


The term “admission” as used in this title includes seats and 
tables, reserved or otherwise, and other similar accommodations, 
arges made therefor. 


opt initic Hion ees tO- GH en 7 athlette; 
tion;-sueh-taxes-te-be-paid-by-the-person 


Sec. 702 701. That every person, corporation, partnership, or 
eat ipa lt sri any ee for such sdmission—-dtes;-or 
fees; admission shall collect the amount of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion ae Se. 5 ) admitting from Fc person 
| such payments, or admi any person free to any 
place a to ai a ERSA wads AN DONA the 
amount of the tax imposed by section seven hundred from the 
person so admitted, and (c) in either case shall make returns and pay- 
ments of the amounts so collected, at the same time and in the 
same manner as provided in section five hundred and three of this 
Act. 

Every person; oration; partnership, or association, liable to the 
tax im by ubdevtsion (d) or e) of section seven hundred, shall make 
monthly returns under oath in duplicate and pay the tar imposed by 
such subdivisions to the collector of internal revenue for the district in 
which is located the principal place of business. Such returns shall con- 
tain such information be made at such times and in such manner as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may by regulation prescribe. 

Trrte VIIT.—War Sraur Taxes. 


Sec. 800. That on and after the first day of dune nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid, forand in respect of the several bonds, debentures, or certificates 
of stock and of indebtedness, and other documents, instruments, 
matters, and things mentioned and described in Schedule A of this 
title, or for or in respect of the vellum, parchment, or paper upon 
which such instruments, matters, or things, or any of them, are 
written or printed printed, by any person, corporation, partnership, 
or association who makes, signs, Ər issues issues, sells, removes, con- 
signs, or = the same, or for whose use or benefit the same are 
made, signed, er issued, sold, removed, consigned, or shipped, the sev- 
eral taxes specified in such schedule. 

Seo. 801. That there shall not be taxed under this title any bond, 
note, or other instrument, issued by the United States, or by any 
f Government, or by any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, or local subdivision thereof, or municipal or other cor- 


Trrte VII.—War Tax on Apmissions AND Duss. 


„Sro. 700. That from and after the first day of dune; ———,; 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, there shall te levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid (a) a tax equivatent-te of 1 cent for each 10 cents 
or fraction thereof of the amount paid for admission er-subseriptien 
to any Pes, including admission by season ticket or subscription, to 
be paid by the eren admitted, making such payment: Provided 
That the tax on admission of children where an admission e for such 
children is made shall in every case be 1 cent; and (b) a tax of 5 cents for 
each admission of each person (except in the case of a bona fide 
employee and children under twelve years of age and municipal 
officers on official business) admitted free to any place for admission 
to which a charge is made, to be paid by the person so admitted 
admitted; and (c) a tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents or ion thereof paid 
for admission to any public pomana Jor profit at any cabaret or 
other similar entertainment to which the charge for admission is wholly 
or in part included in the price paid for refreshment, service, or mer- 
chandise; the amount paid for such admission to be computed under 


\ 
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poration exercising the taxing power, when issued in the exercise of 


astrictly governmental, taxing, or municipal function; or stocks and 
bonds issued by cooperative building and loan associations which 


are organized and operated exclusively for the benefit of their mem- 
bers and make loans only to their shareholders, or by 
mutual ditch or irrigating companies. 


2 


(a) Makes, signs, issues, or accepts, or causes to be made, signed, 
issued, or accepted, any instrument, document, or paper of any kind or 
description whatsoever without the full amount of tax thereon being duly 


(b) Consigns or ships, or causes to be consigned or shipped, by parcel 


posi any parcel, package, or article without the full amount of tax being 


y 2 

(c) Manufactures or imports and sells, or offers for sale, or causes to 
be manufactured or imported and sold, or offered for sale, any playing 
cards, package, or other article without the full amount of tax being duly 


2 Makes use of an adhesive stamp to denote any lax imposed by this 

title without ing or obliterating such stamp as prescribed in section 

eight hundred and four; : 
Is guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall pay a 

Jine of not more than $100 for each pe tl 

Sec. 803, That whoever— 


made -BE SOE An- pursuanee-ef-this- itte; Fraudulently cuts, tears, 
or removes from any vellum, parchment, paper, instrument, er 
writing, or article, npon which any tax is imposed by this 
title, any adhesive stamp or the impression of any sap die, plate, 
or other article provided, made, or used in pursuance of this title; 
—— 45 Fraudulently uses, joins, ſixes, or places to, with, or upon 
any vellum, parchment, paper, instrument, er writing, package, or 
article, upon which any tax is imposed by this title, (7) any adhesive 
8 „or the impression of any stamp, die, plate, or other article, 


which has been cut, torn, or removed from any other vellum, parch- 
ment, paper, instrument, er writing, package, or article, upon which 
any tax is imposed by this title; or (2) any adhesive stamp or the 
impression of any stamp, die, plate, or other article of insufficient value; 
or (3) any oie, or counterfeit stamp, or the impression of any forged 
or counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or other article; 

h (c) Willfully removes, or alters the cancellation, or defacing 
marks of, or otherwise prepares, any adhesive stamp, with intent 
to use, or cause the same to be used, after it has been already used, 
or knowingly or willfully buys, sells, offers for sale, or gives away, 
any such washed or restored stamp to any person for use, or know- 
ingly uses the same; 

i (d) Knowingly and without lawful excuse (the burden of proof 
of such excuse being on the accused) has in possession any s 
restored, or altered stamp, which has been removed from any 


„ paper, instrument, er-writing; writing, package, 
or article, 


F Causes or-proeures-to-be-doneany-aete specified -in-this-see- 
tensor 
Is guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conyiction shall be punished 


by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more 


than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court, and shall 


stamp 


canceled, or counterfeit 


sHrerarticleatd oe age peor 


and the vellum, parchment, document, paper, e, or article upon 
which it is p or impressed shall be iid de United States. 
Sec. 804. That whenever an adhesive stamp is used for denoting 
any tax imposed by this title, except as hereinafter provided, the 
perseR person, corporation, p, or association using or affixing 
the same shall write or stamp or cause to be written or stamped there- 
upon the initials of his or its name and the date upon which th 
same is attached or used, so that the same may not again be used: 
Provided, That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe 
such other method for the cancellation 
expedient, Whoevertfraudetent! Ate 


of such stamps as he may deem 


foresaid SFE -ause-sHeh-instrument-te . oth Brats ey 
Sec. 805 805. (a) That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall cause to be prepared and distributed for the payment of the 
taxes prescribed in this title suitable stamps denoting the tax on 
the document, articles, or ine to which the same may be affixed, 
and shall prescribe such method for the affixing. and-eaneellatien of 
said stamps in substitution for or in addition to the method provided 
in this title, as he may deem expedient, jasign 


(b) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to procure any of the 
stamps 3 for in this title by contract whenever such stamps 
can not be speedily prepared by the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing; but this authority shall expire on the first day of January, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, except as to imprinted stamps fur- 


nished under contract, autHorized by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Phe Ahe qe anips—used in—the—-payment-s Beta 


fnec- valne;with-adiseount-olone-peresstiist 

(c) AU internal-revenue laws relating to the assessment and collection 
of taxes are hereby extended to and made a part of this title, so far as appli- 
cable, for the purpose of collecting stamp taxes omitted through mistake 
or fraud from any instrument, document, paper, writing, parcel, pack- 
age, or article named herein. 

Sec. 807 806. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall 
furnish to the Postmaster General without prepayment a suitable 
quantity of adhesive stamps to be distributed to and kept on sale 
by the various postmasters in the United States. Paeh The Post- 
master General require each such postmaster ehal-be-keld seeonat- 

to give additional or increased bond as postmas- 
ter for the value of the stamps so furnished, and each such postmaster 
shall deposit the receipts from the sale of such stamps to the credit 
of and render accounts to the Postmaster General at such times and 
in such forms as he may by regulations prescribe. The Postmaster 
General shall at least once monthly transfer all collections from 
this source to the Treasury as internal-revenue collections:—Pre- 
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Sec. 808 807. That the collectors of the several districts shali 
furnish without prepayment to any assistant treasurer or a 
depositary of the United States located in their respective co on 
districts a suitable quantity of adhesive stamps for sale. In such 
cases the collector may require a bond, with sufficient sureties, to 
an amount equal to the value of the adhesive stamps so 
conditioned for the faithful return, wheneyer so required, of all 
quantities or amounts undi d of, and for the payment monthly 
of all quantities or amounts sold or not remaining on hand. The 


> tent: The Secretary of the may else 
from time to time make such regulations as he may fin 3 
to insure the safe-keeping or prevent the illegal use of all su 
adhesive stamps. 

SCHEDULE A.—STAMP TAXES. 


1. Bonds of indebtedness: Bonds, debentures, or certificates of 
indebtedness issued on and after the first day of fine ————_——,, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, by any person, corporation, part- 
nership, or association, on each $100 of face value or fraction thereof 
5 cents: Provided, That every renewal of the foregoing shall be taxed 
5 a new issue: Provided father, That when a bond Conditioned — 
the repayment or payment of money is given in a penal sum gregi 
than the debt secured, the tax shall Da based upon the amount 
secured. - 


yihion- 

2. Parcel-post es: Upon every parcel or package transported 
from one pity the United tates to another by parcel post, a tax of 
1 cent for each 25 cents or fractional part thereof charged for such trans- 
portation, to be paid by the igh bea 3 

No such parcel or shall be transported until a stamp or 
stamps representing the taz due shall have been afized thereto. 

3. Capital stock, issue: On each original issue, whether on organi- 
gation or reorganization, of certificates of stock by any association, 
company, or corporation, on each $100 of face value or fraction 
thereof, 5 5 That where capital stock is issued with- 
out face value, the tax shall be 5 cents per share, unless the actual 
value is in excess of $100 per share, in which case the tax shall be 
5 cents on each $100 of actual value or fraction thereof. 

The stamps representing the tax imposed by this ph sub- 
division shall be attached to the stock books and not to the certificates 


issued. 

4. Capital stock, sales or transfers: On all sales, or ents to 
sell, or memoranda of sales or deliveries of, or transfers of legal title 
to shares or certificates of stock in any association, company, or cor- 
poration, whether made upon or shown by the books associa- 
tion, company, or corporation, or by any assignment in blank, or by 
any delivery, or by any paper or agreement or memorandum or other 
evidence of transfer or sale, whether entitling the holder in any man- 
ner to the benefit of such stock or not, on each $100 of face value or 
fraction thereof, 2 cents, and where such or-eertifiertes of 
stock are without par value, the tax shall be 2 cents on the transfer or 
sale or agreement to sell on each share er-eertifieate, unless the actual 
value thereof is in excess of $100 per share, in which case the tax 
shall be 2 cents on each $100 of actual value or fraction thereof: 
Provided, That it is not intended by this title to impose a tax upon 
an agreement eyidencing a deposit of stock certificates as collateral 
security for money loaned thereon, which stock certificates are not 
actually sold, nor upon such stock certificates so deposited: Provided 
further, That the tax shall not be imposed upon deliveries or transfers 
to a broker for sale, nor upon deliveries or transfers by a broker to a 
customer for whom and upon whose order he are? peyan same, but 
such deliveries or transfers shall be accompanied by a certificate set- 
ting forth the facts: Provided further, That in case of sale where the 
evidence of transfer is shown only by the books of the company the 
stamp shall be placed upon such books; and where the of 
ownership is by transfer of the certificate the stamp shall be p! 


ae the certificate; and in cases of an agreement to sell or where 
e transfer is by delivery of the certificate assigned in blank there 
shall be made and delivered by the seller to the buyer a bill or mem- 
orandum of such sale, to which the stamp shall be affixed; and every 
bill or memorandum of sale or agreement to sell before mentioned 
shall show the date thereof, the name of the seller, the amount of 
the sale, and the matter or thing to which it refers. Any n or 
persons liable to pay the tax as herein prore or anyone who acts 
in the matter as agent or broker for such person or persons who shall 
make any such sale, or who shall in pursuance of any such sale 
deliver any stock or evidence of the sale of any stock or bill or mem- 
orandum thereof, as herein required, without having the proper 
stamps affixed thereto with intent to evade the foregoing provisions 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall pay a fine of not exceeding $1,000, or be imprisoned 
not more than six months, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

5. Produce, sales of, on exchange: Upon each sale, agreement of 
sale, or agreement to sell, including so-called transferred or scratch 
sales, any products or merchandise at any exchange, or board of 
trade, or other similar place, for future delivery, for each $100 in 
value of the merchandise covered by said sale or agreement of sale 
or ent to sell, 2 cents, and for each additional $100 or frac- 


tional part thereof in excess of $100, 2 cents: Provided, That on ever 


sale or agreement of sale or agreement to sell as aforesaid there shall 
be made and delivered by the seller to the buyer a bill, memoran- 
dum, ent, or other evidence of such sale, agreement of sale, 
or agreement to sell, to which there shall be affixed a lawful stamp 
or in value equal to the amount of the tax on such sale: 
Provided further, That sellers of commodities described herein, having 
paid the tax provided by this subdivision, may transfer such contracts to 
a e house corporation or association, and such transfer shall not 
be deemed to be a sale, or agreement of sale, or an agreement to sell within 
the provisions of this Act, prore that such transfer shall not vest any 
beneficial interest in such cleariñg house association but shall be made for 
the sole purpose of enabling such clearing house association to adjust 
and balance the accounts of the members of said clearing house associa- 
tion on their several contracts, And every such bill, memorandum, 
or other evidence of sale or agreement to sell shall show the date 
thereof, the name of the seller, the amount of the sale, and the matter 
or thing to which it refers; and any person or persons liable to pay 
the tax as herein provided, or anyone who acts in the matter as 
agent or broker for 5 or persons, Who shall make any such 
sale or agreement of sale, or agreement to sell, or who shall, in 

ursuance of ny such sale, agreement of sale, or agreement to sell, 

eliver any such products or merchandise without a bill, memo- 
randum, or other evidence thereof as herein required, or who shall 
deliver such bill, memorandum, or other evidence of sale, or agree- 
ment to sell, without having the proper stamps affixed thereto, with 
intent to evade the foregoing provisions, shail be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall pay a fine of not 


ERT: $1,000, or be imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both, at discretion of the court. 


That no bill, memorandum, agreement, or other evidence of such 
sale, or agreement of sale, or agreement to sell, in case of cash sales 
of products or merchandise for immediate or prompt delivery which 
in faith is are actually intended to be delivered shall be subject 
to this tax. 

6. Drafts or checks payable otherwise than at sight or on demand, 
promissory notes, except bank notes issued for circulation, and-fer 
eaeh-renewat-of-+he-same; for a sum not exceeding $100, 2 cents; 
VVV 

7. z or 3 9 it not drawing interest, or 
V drawn upon or issued by 
any trust company, or person or persons, companies, or 
corporations at sight or on demand, vf drawn or issued for any amount 
in excess of $5, 1 cent. 

# 8. Conveyance: Deed, instrument, or writing, whereby an 
wanes Rome ge or other realty sold shall be granted, assigned, 

, or otherwise conveyed to, or vested in, the purchaser or 

urchasers, or any other person or persons, by his, her, or their 

dee ion, when the consideration or value of the interest or property 

conveyed, exclusive of the value of any lien or encumbrance remain- 

ing thereon at the time of sale, exceeds $100 and does not exceed 

, 50 cents; and for each additional $500 or fractional part thereof 

50 cents: Provided, That nothing contained in this ph shall 

be so construed as to impose a tax upon any instrument or writing 
given to secure a debt. 

8 9. Entry of any „wares or merchandise at any eustomheuss 

use, either ior consumptiom or warehousing, not exceeding 
$100 in value, 25 cents; PERAR TE $100 and not exceeding $500 in 
value, 50 cents; ex ing $500 in value, $1. ; 

8 10. . for the withdrawal of any goods or merchandise from 
customs ed warehouse, 50 cents. 

e e e one way or round trip, for each passenger, 
sold or issued in the United States for passage by any vessel to a 
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fereign port or place not in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, if 
costing not exceeding $30, $1; costing more than $30 and not exceed- 
ing , $3; costing more than $60, $5: Provided, That such passage 
tickets, costing $10 or less, shall be exempt from taxation. 

H 12. Proxy for voting at any election for officers, or meeting for 
the transaction of business, of any incorporated company or associa- 
tion, except religious, educational, charitable, fraternal, or literary 
societies, or public cemeteries, 10 cents. 

42 13. Power of attorney granting authority to do or perform some 
act for or in behalf of the grantor, which authority is not otherwise 
vested in the grantee, 25 cents: Provided, That no stamps shall be 

uired upon any papers necessary to be used for the collection of 
claims from the United States or from any State for pensions, back 
pay, bounty, or for property lost in the military or naval service or 
upon power of attorney required in bankruptcy cases. f 

43 14. Playing cards: Upon every pack of playing cards containing 
not more than fifty-four cards, manufactured or imported, and sold, 
or removed for consumption or sale, after the passage enaclment of 
this Act, if manufactured or imported to sell at retail for not more than 
15 cents per pack, a tax of 3 cents per pack; and if manufactured or im- 
ported to sell at retail for more than 15 cents per pack, a tax of 8 cents |p 
per paek pack. Such tax shall be paid in addition to the tax imposed 
under existing law. y 


Titte IX.—War Excise Tax on COFFEE, TEA, COCOA, AND 
SUGAR. 


SEC. 900. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid— 


(a) Upon all coffee or substitutes therefor produced or imported, and 


sold, or removed for consumption or sale, a tax of 2 cents per pound, to be 
i the ucer or importer; 


(b) Upon all tea produced or imported, and sold, or removed for con- 


sumption or sale (except impure tea, tea waste, tea siftings or sweeptngs, 
Jor manufacturing purposes in bond, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Act of ay sizleenth, nineteen hundred and eight), a tax of 5 cents per 
pound, to be paid by the producer or importer; 

(c) Upon all crude cocoa produced or imported, and sold, or removed 
for consumption or sale, a tax of 3 cents per pound, and upon all pre- 
pared or manufactured cocoa and chocolate mported and sold, or removed 
Jor consumption or sale, a tax of 5 cents per pound, such taxes to be paid 
by the pr ucer or importer; 5 

(d) Upon (1) all refined sugar refined or imported, and sold, or re- 
moved for consumption or sale, and (2) all 2 7 manufactured or im- 
ported, if suitable for consumption as an article of human food without 


further refining, and sold, or removed for consumption or sale, a tax of 


one-half cent per pound, to be paid by the refiner, manufacturer, or im- 


porter; 

(e) Upon all saccharine or similar products, glucose, gra 5 
sirup of cae juice, and molasses, produced or im ported ey he or 
removed for consumption or sale, a tax of $2.50 per pound in the case of 
saccharine or similar products, one-fourth of a cent per in the case 
Cuts and grape sugar, 1 cent per gallon in the case of 

except beet sy and sirup of cane juice, testing by polariscope 
above forty degrees and not above fifty-six degrees, and 2 cents per gallon 
in the case of molasses and sirup of cane juice testing above fifty-six de- 
grees, such taxes to be paid by the producer or importer. 

Only one tax under this section shall be paid with respect to any article, 
irrespective of change of form by manufacture or other process. 

Sec. 901. That each such manufacturer, producer, refiner, or im- 
porter shall make monthly returns under oath to the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which is located the principal place of business 
containing such information necessary for the assessment of the tax, and 
at such times and in such manner as the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
mue, with 722 approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by regula- 
tion pr . : 

Upon the removal from the custody of customs officials of articles 
subje lo a tax imposed by section nine hundred, the tax shall be collected 
éy the collector of customs and deposited as internal-revenue collections 
ander such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
sue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe. 

SEC. 902. That so much of paragraph O of section IV of the Act en- 
titled “ An Act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other pur poses, approved October third, nineteen hun- 
dred and thirteen, as authorizes a drawback upon sugar is hereby repealed, 


Trrte XE X.—ApDMINIstTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 


Sec. 4499 1000. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
in the United States, upon articles coming into the United States 
from the West Indian Islands acquired from Denmark, a tax equal 
to the internal-revenue tax imposed in the United States 5 
articles of domestic manufacture; such articles shipped from said 
islands to the United States shall be exempt from the payment of 
any tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws of said islands: Pro- 

ided, That there shall be levied, collected, and paid in said islands, 
upon articles imported from the United States, a tax equal to the 
internal-revenue tax imposed in said islands upon like articles 
there manufactured; and such articles going into said islands from 
the United States shall be exempt from payment of any tax imposed 
by the internal-revenue laws of the United States. A 


Sec. 4461 1001. That all administrative, ial, or stamp provi- 
sions of law, including the law relating to the assessment of taxes, 
so far as applicable, are hereby extended to and made a part of this 
Act, and every person, corporation, partnership, or association liable 
to any tax imposed by this Act, or for the collection thereof, shall 
keep such records and render, under oath, such statements and 
returns, and shall comply with such regulations as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 


8 from time to time yess ibe. 

SEC. 1002. That where additional taxes are imposed by this 
Act upon articles or commodities, upon which the tax imposed by 
existing law has been paid, the person, corporation, ership, or 
association required by this Act to pay the tax shall, within iry 
days after its enaciment, make return under oath in such form an 
under such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury shall ribe. 
%%% ͤ K 
z LAREN : 


- November-first-nineteem-htndred-ard 
seventeen: Payment of the tax shown to be due may be extended to a 
date not exceeding four months from the enactment of this Act, upon the 
filing of a bond for payment in such form and amount and with such 
sureties as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Seer of the Treasury, may prescribe. 

E tin tus Linpoped by in ACE Wet specially DOTAS, Gis ter 
i e tax im y this Act is not i rovided, the tax 
shall be collected in such manner as the 0 of Internal 
Revenue with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury ma: 
prescribe. All administrative and penalty provisions of Title VII 
of this Act, in so far as applicable, shall apply to the collection of 
any tax which the Commissioner of Internal Revenue determines 
or prescribes shall be paid by stamp. 

EC. 4404 1004. That whoever fails to make any return required 
by this Act or the regulations made under authority thereof within 
the time prescribed or who makes any false or fraudulent return, 
and whoever evades or attempts to evade any tax imposed by this 
Act or fails to collect or truly to account for and pay over any such , 
tax, shall be subject to a penalty of not more than $1,000, or to im- 
prisonment for not more t one year, or both, at the discretion of 
the court, and in addition thereto a penalty of double the tax evaded; 
or not collected, or accounted for and paid over, to be assessed and 
collected in the same manner as taxes are assessed and collected, 
in any case in which the punishment is not otherwise specifically 
provided. : 

Sec. 4495 1005. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the 3 of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized 
to é all needful rules and regulations for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 4406 1006. That where the rate of tax imposed by this Act, 


payable by stamps, is an increase over previously existing rates, 
pii on in the collectors’ offices Ga in the Barcha of Inter- 


venue may continue to be used until the supply on hand is 
exhausted, but shall be sold and accounted for at the rates provided 
by this Act, and assessment shall be made against manufacturers and 
other taxpayers having such stamps on hand on the day this Act 
takes effect for the difference between the amount paid for such 
a and a At 6 So rates provided by this Act. 

Eo. H07 1007. t (a) if an rson, corporation, ership; 
or association has prior to May RE , nineteen ria we paie pat 
teen, made a bona fide contract with a dealer for the sale, after the 
tax takes effect, of any article (er-im-the-ease-of-moving-pieture 


sale-or-tease-thereef} upon which a tax is imposed under Title III; 
IV, VI, or IX, or under subdivision thirteen fourteen of Schedule 
A of Title VIII, or under this section, and (b) if such contract does 
not it the adding of the whole of such tax to the amount to be 
paid under such contract, then the vendee ertessee shall, in lieu 
pi the vendor er-lesser; pay so much of such tax as is not so permitted 
to be added to the contract price. 

The taxes payable by the vendee ertessee under this section 
shall be paid to the vendor er-lesser at the time the sale er-lease is 
consummated, and collected, returned, and paid to the United 
States by such vendor or-lesser in the same manner as provided in 
section five hundred and three. 

The term ‘‘dealer” as used in this section includes a vendee who 
purchases any article with intent to use it in the manufacture or 
production of another article intended for sale. 

Seo. 4498 1008. That in 8 of any tax under this Act 
not payable by stamp a fractional part of a cent shall be di rded 
unless it amounts to one-half cent or more, in which case it shall be 
increased to one cent. 

SEC. 1 the of the Treen of Internal nene, with the 
approval o, ecretary o, easury, may, u regulations pre- 
ed by him with the approval of the enay of the Treasury, require 
all internal-revenue taxpayers, who are required by law to render returns, 
to pay without prior levy, assessment, or notice, and at the same time 
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peor soapie bag i ther ti the time when such 
ision of law fixing any o me as i me is d 
70 the contrary notwithstanding. All penalties provided by existi 
law for failure to render return and pay tax are 
applicable to any failure to pay the tax at the 


it is Gs diac by SAO AGANE de Kien SEIE shall ahai 

liable for the e 0 

the same as if such 

Tre AT XI—Postat Rates anD War Tax on PROFITS or 
Pyexicarionrs. 


Sec. 4290 1100. That on and after thirly days 
this Act the rate of postage on all mail matter of 


ter the enactment of 
e first class, except 
postal cards and private mailing or post cards, shall 

i be, in addition to the existing rate, 1 cent for 
each ounce or fraction thereof: Provided, That the rate of postage on 
drop letters of the first class shall be 2-eents—an—eunec—or—fraction 


rate the 
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Packages: 

Sec. 4306 1108. That where a newspaper or periodical is mailed 
by other than the publisher or his agent or a news agent or dealer, 
the rate shall be the same ag now provided by law. 

Sec, 4207 1104. That the Postmaster General, on or before the 
tenth day of each month, shall pay into the general fund of the 
Treasury an amount equal to the difference between the estimated 
amount received during the ape eas apeta for the transportation 
of first and second class matter through the mails and the estimated 
amount which would have been received under the provisions of 
the law in force at the time of the passage enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 4298 1105. That the salaries of postmasters at offices of the 
first, second, and third classes shall not be increased after July 
first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, during the exist- 
ence of the present war. The compensation of postmasters at offices 
of the fo class shall continue to be computed on the basis of 
the present rates of postage, unless compensation be less than that 
received during the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, in which case such compensation shall be 
computed upon the basis of the rates of postage provided for in this 
Act, but in no case shall the compensation so computed be greater 
than that received during such fiscal year. 

SEC. 1105. That in addition to the taxes under existing law and under 
this Act there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, for the calendar 
year nineteen hundred and seventeen and each calendar year thereafter, 
upon the net income-of every individual, corporation, partnership, or 
association arising from the publication of newspapers, magazines, or 
periodicals, entitled to be entered as second-class mail matier (whether 
or not so entered), a tax of five per centum of the amount of such net 
income in excess of $4,000. 

For the purposes of this section net income shall be determined upon 
the same basis and in the same manner as provided in Title I of the Act 
entitled “An Act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” 
approved September eighth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, in so far as 
such title is applicable. The en of section four of ths Act 
with respect to a mil il a fis ear ending during the calendar year 
nineteen hundred and seventeen shall also apply to the tax imposed by 
this section upon a corporation or partnership. 

Trze XI—Income Tax Awenpwenrs. 


Sec. 1200. That subdivision (a) of section two of such Act of Septem- 
ber eighth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

400 That, subject only to such exemptions and deductions as are here- 
inafter allowed, the net income of a taxable person shall include gains, 
profits, and income, derived from salaries, wages, or compensation for 


and personal service of whatever kind and in whatever form paid, or from 


SEC. 1101. That on and after thirty days after the enactment of this 


ee E PEON eee, DT second class shall be, in 
eg to the existing rate, one-fourth of a cent per pound or fraction 
thereo; 


SEC. 4292 1702. That the rate of postage on daily newspapers, 
when the same are deposited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by 
its carriers, shall be the same as now provided by law; and nothi 
in this title shall affect existing law as to free circulation and exist- 
ing rates on second-class mail matter within the county of publica- 
tions-Previded—Phatthe-Pestinastos-Geseral-iay-horeatter-roquire 


ines | of section five 


professions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales, or dealings 
in property, whether real or personal, growing out of the ownership or 
use of or interest in real or personal property, also from interest, rent, 
dividends, securities, or the transaction of any business carried on for 
gain or profit, or gains or profits and income derived from any source 
whatever: Provided 7 That the term “dividends” as used in this title shall 
be held to mean any distribution made or ordered to be made by a corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company, association, or insurance company, out of 
its earnings or profits accrued since March first, nineteen hundred and 
thirteen, and payable to its shareholders, whether in cash or in stock of 
the corporation, joint-stock company, association, or insurance en & 
which stock dividend shall be considered income, to the amount 5 
earnings or profits so distributed: Provided further, That di ds 
declared and paid in the year nineteen hundred and seventeen, or subse- 
quent tax years, shall be deemed to have been paid from the net income 
of the 


10 2 in which paid or from the most recently accumulated surplus, 
and i 


U constitute a part of the annual income of the shareholder for 
the respective years in which earned by the corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany, association, or insurance company, and shall be taxed to the 
shareholder at the rate prescribed by law for such gears. ete 

Sec. 1201. (1) That 2 second and third of subdivision (a) 
such Act of September eighth, nineteen hundred and 

sixteen amended to read as follows: 1. ` 
Second. All interest paid within the year on his indebtedness except. 
on indebtedness i for the purchase of obligations or securities 
the interest upon which is exempt from taxation as income under this 


“Third. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 
United States 3 and excess profits taxes) or of its Terri- 
tories, or possessions, or any foreign country, or by the authority of any 
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State, county, school district, or municipality, or other taxing subdivision 
of any State, not including those assessed against local benefits; 

(2) Subdivision (c) of section five of such 
nineteen hundred and sixteen, is hereby re ce sy EN 

Sec. 1202. That (1) pore hs second and third of subdivision (a) 
of section six of such Act of September eighth, nineleen hundred and 
sixteen, are hereby amended to read as follows: : 

“Second. The proportion of all interest paid within the year 
person on his indebtedness t on indebi incurred for the 
purchase of obligations or securities the interest upon which is exemp 
prom tardior G8 PONE seides Shit TILA) aha She grote aM O 
income for the year derived from sources within the United States 
to the gross amount of his income for the year derived from all sources 
within and without the United States, but this ion shall be allowed 
only if such person includes in the return required by section eight all the 
information necessary for its calculation; 

d by the avithority 7 the 
erri- 


such 


“Third. Taxes paid within the year impose: 
United States (except income and excess profits taxes), or of its 
tories, or possessions, or by the authority of any State, county, school 
district, or municipality, or other taxing subdivision of any State, pai 
vases the United States, not including those assessed against l 

ene ſits: 

(2) Subdivision (b) of section sir of such Act of September eighth, 
nineteen hundred and sixteen, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

*(b) There shall also be allowed the same credit as specified in sub- 
division (b) of section five, and likewise a credit for the amount of income, 
the normal tax on which has been paid or withheld for payment at the 
source 90 the income under the provisions of this title.” 

(3) Section six of such Act of September eighth, nineteen hundred and 
Pa is also further amended by adding a new subdivision to read as 
Jollows: 

“(c) A nonresident alien individual shall receive the benefit of the 
deductions and credits premen [for in this section only by filing or causing 
to be filed with the collector of internal revenue a true and accurate return 
of his total income, received from all sources, corporate or otherwise, in 
the United States, in the manner prescribed by this title; and in case of 
his failure to 5 95 such return the collector shall collect the tax on such in- 
come, and all property belonging to such nonresident alien individual 

“shall be liable to distraint for the tax.” 


child 
incapable of ap. rpg ibe because mentally or physically defective, but 
this i l 15 


1 1 pier is 9 00 rrey ? = 
Sec. 1204. (1 t subdivisions (c) and (e) of section eight of e 
ighth, nineteen pees 5 ee are Noche 


Act pepe 
ame to read as follows: 

(e) Guardians, trustees, executors, administrators, receivers, con- 
servators, and all persons, corporations, or associations, acting in 
fiduciary capacity, shall make and render a return of the income o 
person, trust, or estate for whom or which act, and be subject to all 


the ù of this title which apply to individuals. Such 
shall make oath Sat See ti a o * 
, trust, or estate to enable him to make such return and the 


true and correct, and be 


person 
same is, to the best of his kno and belief, 
f hin Enowledge and belie 


title 


Act of September eighth, 


any | corr 
the 


as the & of the Treasury may prescribe, shall be a ient com- 
pliance with the requirements of this paragraph: Provided further, That 
no return of income not exceeding $3,000 shall be required except as in 


this title o ise provided. 
3 ing on business in partnership shall be liable for 
income tax in their individual 4 and the share of the eps 
ip to which any taxable partner would be entitled if the 
same were divided, whether divided or otherwise, shall be returned for 
taxation and the tax paid under the provisions of this title: Provided, 
That from the net distributive interesls on which the individual members 
shall be liable for tax, normal and additional, there shall be excluded their 
proportionate shares received from interest on the obligations of a State 
or any political or taxing subdivision thereof, und upon the obligations 
of the United States and its possessions, and that for the purpose of com- 
yuting the normal tax there shall be allowed a credit, as provided by sec- 
tion five, subdivision (b), for their proportionate share of the profits 
derived from dividends. Such partnership, when requested by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue or any district collector, shall render a 
correct return of the earnings, profits, and income of the partnership, 
except income exempt under section four of this Act, setting forth the 
item of the gross income and the deductions and credits allowed by this 
title, and the names and addresses of the individuals who would be en- 
titled to the net earnings, profits, and income, if distributed. A partner- 
ship shall have the same privilege of fixing and making returns upon. the 
basis of its own fiscal as is accorded to corporations under this title. 
The of the profits of a partnership to which any taxable partner 
would be entitled, jor a fiscal year ending in nineteen hundred and sixteen, 
or ee a tax years for which the rates of tax have been or shall be 
changed by law, shall be returned for larution and the tax paid under the 
respective rates applicable to each calendar poor in the proportion that the 
. year bears to the full fiscal gear.“ 
(2) Subdivision (3) of section eight of such Act of September eighth, 
nineteen hundred and sixteen, is hereby repealed. 
Sgo. 1205. (1) That subdivisions (b), (f), and (g) of section nine 
of such Act of September eighth, nineteen hundred a sixteen, are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 
„) All persons, corporations, partnerships, associations, and 
insurance companies, in whatever capacity acting, including lessees or 
mortgagors of real or personal property, trustees acting in any trusi 
capacity, executors, administrators, receivers, conservators, employers, 
and all officers and employees of the United States, having the control, 
receipt, custody, disposal, or payment of interest, rent, salaries, wages, 
premiums, annuities, compensation, remuneration, emoluments, ot 
ther fixed or determinable annual or periodical gains, profits, and 
income of any nonresident alien individual, other than income.derivea 
from pef A on capital stock, or from the net earnings of a corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company, which is 
taxable upon its net income as Ae in this title, are hereby authorized 
and reguired to deduct and withhold from such annual or pertodical gains, 
profits, and income such sum as will be sufficient to pay the normal tax 
im thereon by this title, and shall pay the amount withheld to the 
officer of the United States Government authorized to receive the same; 
and they are each hereby made personally liable for such tax, and they are 
each hereby indemnified against every person, corporation, partnership, 
association, or insurance company, or demand whatsoever for all pay- 
ments which they shall make in pursuance and by virtue of this title. 
“ (f) All persons, corporations, partnerships, or associations, undertak- 
ing as a matter of business or for profit the collection of foreign 
of interest or dividends by means of coupons, checks, or bills of exchange 


shall obtain a license from the Commissioner of I Revenue, and 


ping ith such Tapula, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and for cach offense be fined in a sum not exceeding $5,000, or imprisoned 
for aterm not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
“(g) The tax herein imposed upon gains, profits, and incomes not 
falling under the foregoing and not returned paid by virtue of the 
Joregoing or as otherwise provided by law shall be assessed by personal 
return under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
intent and purpose of this title is that all gains, profits, and income of a 
taxable class, as defined by this title, shall be charged and assessed with the 
ing tar, normal and additional, prescribed by this title, and 
said tax shall be paid by the owner of such income, or the proper repre- 
sentative having the receipt, custody, control, or disposal of the same. 
For the purpose of this title ownership or liability s be determined 
as g year for which a return is required to be rendered. 
Pry mS of this section 28 ve the 3 and . 
0. tar at source of income only a to normal tax 
age ge ae imposed jo eee ee alien individuals.” 
(2) Subdivisions (c), (d), and (e) of section nine of such Act of Sep- 
tember eù nineteen hundred and sixteen, are hereby repealed, 


* 


Sec. 1206. (1) That the first iph of section ten of such Act o 
September eighth, nineteen ee sixteen, is Prats amended A 
read as follows: 

“Sro. 10. (a) That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
annually upon the total net income received in the preceding calendar 
year from all sources by every corporation, joint company or asso- 
ciation, or insurance company, organized in the United States, no matter 
how created or organized, but not including partnerships, a tar of two 
per centum upon such income; and a like tar shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, paid annually upon the total net income received in the 
preceding calendar year from all sources within the United States by 
every ps eee company or association, or insurance 
company, organized, authorized, or existing under the laws of any for- 
eign country, including interest on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing 
obligations of residents, corporate or otherwise, and including the in- 
come derived from dividends on capital stock or from net earnings of 
resident corporations, joint-stock companies or associations, or insur- 
ance companies, Whose net income is tarable under this title: Provided, 
That the term ‘dividends’ as used in this title shall be held to mean any 
distribution made or ordered to be made by a corporation, joint-st 
company, association, or insurance company, out of its earnings or 
0 P accrued since March first, nineteen hundred and thirteen, and 
payable to its shareholders, Whether in cash or in stock of the 8 
joint-stock company, association, or insurance enpo, ich s 
dividend shall be considered income, to the amount of the earnings or 
profits so distributed: Provided further, That dividends declar 
paid in the year nineteen hundred and seventeen, or subs tax years 
shall be deemed to have been paid from the net income of the year in which 
paid or from the most recently accumulated surplus, and shall constitute 
a part of the annual income of the shareholder for the respective years 
in which earned by the corporation, joint-stock company, association, or 
insurance company, and shall be tared to the shareholder at the rate 
prescribed by law for such years.” 

(2) Section ten of such Act of September eighth, nineteen hundred 
7210 sixteen, is hereby further amended by adding a new subdivision as 
‘ollows: 

“(b) In addition to the income lar imposed by subdivision (a) of this 
section there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid annually an 
additional tax of fifteen per 2 the amount, remaining undis- 
tributed sixty days after the end of calendar or fiscal year, of the total 
net income of every corporation, joint-stock company or association, or 
insurance company, received during the year, as determined for the pur- 
poses of the tax imposed by such subdivision (a), but Ag the 
amount allowed as a credit under subdivision (d) of section twelve.” 

The tax imposed by this subdivision shall not apply to— 

(1) That portion of the undistributed profits used for the establish- 
ment or maintenance of reserves required by law, or 

(2) That portion of the undistributed profits of railroads used, with 
the express a of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or, if 
not subject to the j iction of such commission, with the express ap- 
proval of the State or local authorities having jurisdiction over such 
expenditure, for extensions, renewals, or betterments, or 

(3) An amount of the undistributed profits equal to twenty per centum 
of such net income of corporations, or j carr companies or associa- 
tions (not including eel ise ), diri engaged in the production or 
distribution of commodities or in banking, but only while and to the 
extent that such exempted amount ts derived from such activities, and 
so employed: Provi That tf any portion of such exempted amount at 
any time ceases to be so employed and is not distributed, a tax shall be 
levied, eg wee e ee in respect thereto at the same rate as 
would have been im: if such amount not been so employed dur- 
ing the year in which earned: Provided further, That not more one 
of the exemptions in clauses (1), (2), and (3) of this subdivision shall be 
allowed to the same taxpayer. 

The foregoing tax rate shall apply to the undistributed net income 
received by every taxable corporation, joint-stock r ee or associa- 
tion, or insurance company in the calendar year nineteen hundred and 
seventeen and in each year thereafter, except that if it has fixed its own 
fiscal year under the provisions of erang loi, the foregoing rate shall 
apply to the proportion of the tatable undistributed net income returned 
Jor the fiscal year ending prior to December thirty-first, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, which the period between January first, nineteen hundred 
eugene and the end of such fiscal year bears to the whole of such 

year. 

Sec. 1207. (1) That paragraphs third and fourth of subdivision (a) 
of section twelve of such act of September eighth, nineteen hundred and 
stxleen, are hereby amended to read as follows; 

“Third. The amount of interest paid within the year on its indebted- 
ness (except on indebtedness incurred for the purchase of obligations or 
securities the interest upon which is exempt from taxation as income 
under this title) to an amount of such ndolani not in excess of the 
sum of (a) the entire amount of the meres. capital stock outstanding at 
the close of the year, or, if no capital stock, the entire amount of capital 
employed in the business at the close of the year, and (b) one-half of its 
interest-bearing indebtedness then outstanding: Provided, That for the 


pose of this title preferred capital stock shall not be considered interest- 

indebtedness, and interest or dividends paid upon this stock shall 

not be eee e phe ae, Provided further, That in cases 
s 


shares: 
case of indebtedness 3 secured by 


corporation, company, or association within the year on any such in- 
7 FK peng t of its expenses of doing business, 
uctible on an amount 


United States (except income and excess-profits tates), or of its 

, or by the authority any 
State, co school district, or mu 27 or other taxing subdivi- 
sion of any State, not including those assessed against local benefits.’ 

(2) Paragraphs third and fourth of subdivision (b) of section twelve of 
such Act o, 33 eighth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, are hereby 
amended to as follows; 

“Third, The amount of interest paid within the year on its indebted- 
ness (except on indebtedness incurred for the purchase of obligations or 
securities the interest upon which is exempt from taxation as income under 
this title) to an amount of such indebtedness not in excess of the proportion 
of the sum of (a) the entire amount of the paid-up capital stock outstand- 
ing at the close of the year, or, no capital stock, the entire amount of ths 
capital employed in the business at the close of the ‘year and i) ons-half 
of its interest-bearing indebtedness then outstanding, which the gross 
amount of its income for the year from business transacted and capital 
invested within the United States bears to the gross amount of its incoms 
derived from all sources within and without the United States: Troni 
That in the case of bonds or other indebtedness which have been issued wi 
a guaranty that the interest payable thereon shall be fres from taxation, 
no deduction for the payment of the tax herein imposed or any other tar 
5 pursuant to guaranty shall be allowed; and in case of a bank; 

nking association, loan or trust company, or branch thereof, interest 
paid within the year on deposits by or on moneys received for investment 
from either citizens or residents of the United States and secured by interest- 
bearing certificates of indebtedness issued by such bank, banking associa- 
tion, loan or trust company, or branch thereof; 

“ Fourth. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the / 
United States ( t income and excess-profits tares), or of its Territories, 
or possessions, or by the authority of any State, county, school district, or 
municipality, or other taving subdivision of any State, paid within the 
United States, not including those assessed against local benefits.” ` 

(3) Section twelve of 8 Act of September eighth, nineteen hundred 
and sixteen, is hereby further amended by addinga new subdivision as 

Sollows: 
“OREDITS. 


(d) For the purpose of the taz imposed by subdivision (a) of section 
ten, the income emb in a return of a corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company shall be credited with ths 
amount received as dividends upon the stock or from the net earnings 
of any other corporation, joint-stoct company or association, or insur- 
ance company, which is tarable upon its net income as provided in this 
title, less that proportion of such amount which the amount received by 
the distributing corporation, oraria company or association, or 
insurance company from similar sources bears to ths entire net income 
of such distributing corporation, joint-stock company or association, or 
insurance company.” i : 

Sec, 1208. (1) That subdivision 42 of section thirteen of such. Act 
of September eighth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: A 

“(e) All the provisions of this title relating to the tar authorized and 
required to be deducted and withheld and paid to the officer of the United 
States Government authorized to receive the same from the income of 
nonresident alien individuals from sources within the United States 
shall be made applicable to the tax imposed by subdivision (a) of section 
ten upon incomes derived pon interest upon bonds and mortgages or 
deeds of trust or similar obligations of domestic or other resident corpora- 
tions, joint-stock companies or associations, and insurance companies 
by nonresident alien firms, copartnerships, companies, corporations, 
joint-stock companies or associations, and insurance companies, not 
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any office or place of business therein.“ 2 
ie) Subdivision (f) of section thirteen of such Act of September eighth, 
SEC. 1209. That section eighteen of such Act of September eighth, 
nineteen hundred and sixteen is hereby amended to read as follows: 
or insurance company, liable to make a return or to supply information 
required under this ttle, who re lects to make such return or to 
such information at the time or times herein a i 
liable, except as otherwise specially provided in this title, to a pen- 
alty of not less than $20 nor more than $1,000. Any individual or any 
0 of any corporation, partnership, association, or insurance com- 
supply any information, who makes any false ! ] 
3 e to defeat or evade the assessment 3 by this 
exceeding $2,000 or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or 
the discretion of the court, with the costs of prosecution: 54d tad d, That 
er, it shall not be re-colle ‘om any withholding agent ired 
N UE RKE ed en penalty fe EDA or COA 
it was to retain it, for failure to return or pay the same, unless pe 
Jailure was fraudulent and for the purpose of evading pament z 
e 
nineteen hundred and sixteen, as a by the Act entitled An Act 
to provide increased revenue to defray the expenses of the increased appro- 
fications, 
and for other purposes,” approved March third, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, is hereby amended to read as follows: see 
or e 
or insurance company subject to the tax herein imposed, when requi 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, shall render a correct return, 
or its equivalent or in stock, including the names and addresses of 
stockholders and the number of shares owned by each, and the tax nd 
„in 
orm manner as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the ig abe of the Secretary Fes Tr z 
hundred and sizteen, is hereby amended by five new 
sections, as follows: 
doi: ))VVVVVV Semana, he Bakr 5h trade or other 
simi lace of business shall, when required by the ner of 
under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of ee 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may pre- 
partnership, or association has transacted any ness, with su 
details as to the profits, losses, or other information which the commis- 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to determine whether all income taz 
due on profits or gains of such customers has been paid. 
and insurance companies, in whateven capacity acting, ineluding lessees 
or mortgagors of real or personal property, trustees acting in any trust 
ers, making payment to another person, corporation, partnership, 
Eamon, or insurance company, of interest, rent, salaries, wages, 
other fixed or determinable gains, profits, and income (other than pay- 
ments described in sections twen sf gg twenty-seven), of À or 


engaged in business or trade within the United States and not having 
nineteen hundred and sixteen is hereby repealed. 

‘Sec. 18. That any person, corporation, partnership, association, 
75 i r ine 7 
pany, required by law to make, render, sign, or . or to 
title to be made, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 2 
where any tar fore jab pati has been duly tat- 
in such cases from the er, or such withholding agent whose 

SEC. 1210. That section twenty-siz of such Act of September eighth, 
priations for the Army and Navy and the extensions of forti, 

„Sxc. 26. Every corporation, 1 company 
„ of its payments of dividends, whether made in 
and the applicable amounts in which such di were earned, 

Fro i211. That Title I of such Act of Simie 5 ith, nineteen 

“Sze. 27. That every person, corporation, partnership, or association, 
Internal Revenue, render a correct return duly verified 
scribe, showing the names of customers for whom such cor 
sioner may require, as to each of such customers, as will enable the 

“Sze. 28. That all persons, corporations, partnerships, associations, 
capacity, executors, administrators, receivers, conservators, and em- 
premiums, annutties, compensation, remuneration, „or 
more in any taxable year, or, in the case of such payments by the 


United States, sip ipa or employees of the United States having 
information as to payments and required to make returns in regard 
thereto by the regulations hereinafter provided for, are hereby authorized 
and required to render a true and accurate return to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, under such rules and regulations and in such form 
and manner as may be prescribed by him, with the approval of- the 
Secretary of the Treasury, setting forth the amount of 3 gains, profits, 
and income, and the name and ess of the recipient of such $ 
Provided, That such returns shall be required, T amounts, 
in the case of payments of interest upon bonds and mortgages or deeds of 
trust or other similar obligations of corporations, joint-stock com. 3 
associations, and insurance companies, and in the case of co 
of items (not payable in the United ae of interest upon the bonds of 
„ and N the and dividends from the 
s of foreign corporations persons, corporations, partnerships, or 
secon. UNTA as a matter of business or for profit the tollec- 
tion of foreign payments of such interest or dividends by means of 
‘coupons, checks, or bills o e. 
en necessary to make effective the provisions of this section the 
name and address of the recipient of income shall be Jurnished upon 
demand of the person, corporation, partnership, association, or insurance 
company paying the income. 


UE art ads pres of this section shall apply to the calendar year nineteen 
and seventeen and each calendar year thereafter. 

“Sze. 29. That in assessing income tax the net income embraced 
in the return shall also be credited with the amount of any excess profits 
tax imposed by Act of Congress and assessed for the same calendar or 
year upon the er. 

“Sxc. 30. That ing in section IT A the Act approved October 
third, nineteen hundred and thirteen, entitled ‘An Act to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,’ or in this title, shall be construed as ea the income of. 5 5 b 
overnments received from investments in the United States in stocks, 
283 or other domestic securities. 

“SEC. 31. That all contracts entered into after the enactment of this 
amendment by which any person, corporation, partnership, association, 
or insurance company agrees to pay any portion of the tax imposed by 
this title upon any other person, corporation, association, or insurance 
company, or to reimburse such person, corporation, association, or in- 
surance company for any portion of such tar, shall be void, and any per- 
son, corporation, partnership, association, or insurance company enter- 
ing into such a contract shall be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000.” 

See. 1212. That any amount Metafore withheld by any withholding 
agent as required by Title I of such Act of September eighth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, on account of the tax imposed upon income 
of individual, a citizen or resident of the United States, for the 
e s year nineteen hundred and seventeen, shall be releused and paid 
over to such individual, and the entire tar upon the income of such 
individual for such year shall be assessed and collected in the manner 
prescribed by such Act as amended by this Act. 


Trrue XIII.—Generat Provisions. 


Sec. 1300. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
Act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, 
or invalidate the remainder of said Act, but shall be confined in its 
operation to the clause, sentence, ph, or part thereof directly 
ae in the controversy in which such judgment shall have been 
ren 5 

Sec. 1301. That Title I of the Act entitled, “An Act to provide 
increased revenue to ast the expenses of the increased appropria- 
tions for the Army and Navy and the extension of fortifications 
and for other purposes,” approved March third, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 1302. That unless otherwise herein specially provided, 
this Act shall take effect on the day following its Passage enactment. 


Mr. SMOOT subsequently, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported back favorably without amendment concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 8), and it was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurrin 
That there be printed in document form 10,000 copies of the bill (.. 
4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other 

and Senate Report No. 75 thereon; of which 25,000 shal 
‘or the use of the House of Representatives, 20,000 
Senate, 2,500 for the use of the Committee on 
House of 
Finance of 


ur- 
be 
for the use of the 
Ways and Means of the 
erm and 2,500 for the use of the Committee on 
e e. : 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. : 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, before going into a discus- 
sion of the pending bill I desire to say just a word or two about 
its constitutionality. I have examined it with just a little care 
and have convinced myself that the bill is constitutional. I do 
not intend to go into the cases or go into the constitutional 
matter at any length, but I do wish to state that I think its 
constitutionality is hinged upon the four following provi- 
sions of the Constitution, namely, those which authorize Con- 
gress “to declare war,” “to raise and support armies,” “to 
provide and maintain a Navy,” and “to provide for the common 
defense and general welfare, and in addition the following pro- 
vision: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by the 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to go further than these pro- 
visions to ascertain the constitutionality of this measure. There 
are various other propositions of less degree or authorizations 
of less degree, but they need not be considered. These give 
ample constitutional authority for the bill. 

» Mr, President, when these provisions of our Constitution were 
being considered the very questions we have been discussing 
here were considered by the framers of that great instrument, 
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Among others who discussed them were Mr. Hamilton, and here 
is what he had to say about it: 


The authorities essential to the common defense are these: To raise 
armies, to build and equip fleets, to prescribe rules for the government 


rere ought to exist 
toresee or define the extent and a. of 


requisite to complete execution of its trust. (Federalist, No, 23. 


Mr, Madison also said: 


Is the pome of declaring war necessary? No man will answer this 


* superfluo therefore, to enter 
5 n ehh ox —— establishes 
this power in the most ample form, 
— * — s * * * 

It is in vain to oppose constitutional barfiers to the impulse of self- 
preservation. (Federalist, No. 41.) 

Now, Mr. President, in view of these broad general provisions 
commonly known as the war powers of the Constitution, in 
view of their interpretation by those who formed them, and that 
of the courts which have construed them, take them and apply 
them to the food question which we have here. What is the 
most important proposition in connection with supporting an 
army? It is feeding that army. What is the most important 
question in maintaining a navy? It is feeding and provisioning 
that navy. We all know that in the world war that is going 
on the most important question for each and every nation en- 
gaged in it and even those that are not engaged in it is the 
food question. Here is a direct constitutional authority for 
providing for the food question to support the Army and to 
maintain the Navy of our country. Why need we go further 
for authority? It strikes me that it is as ample and as full 
and as complete as it is possible to be. As Mr. Madison said 
jwhen they were considering the Constitution, it is not only 

“ample and complete but must be so. There must be no shackles 
on it, and there are no 83 upon tae power of 9 m 
my judgment, to provide for the common ense an suppor 
the cone and Navy of our land, and to pass all needful meas- 
ures intended to bring about that end. 

Why go into finely spun, closely drawn decisions of our courts? 
'I have read many of them, with some of which you can very 
readily agree and others you can not. But here are the plain 
provisions of the Constitution authorizing Congress to do any- 
thing for the support of the Army and the maintenance of the 
Navy, and as food is the principal support of the Army and 
‘Navy I think we need go no further and there need be no doubt 
about the constitutionality of the bill. 

Mr. President, I can not agree with the views that were ex- 
pressed by the senior Senator from Tllinois [Mr. Lewis] the 
other day when he said that during war time certain clauses 
and phrases of our Constitution were suspended in their oper- 
‘ation, As I recall his argument, it was that he thought this bill 
was unconstitutional, but he was going to vote for it because 
he believed certain clauses and phrases of the Constitution were 
nonoperative or during time of the war and that re- 
lieved him from all obligations to those particular pro- 
visions and left him with full authority to vote for measures 
not strictly constitutional. 

I do not agree with that thought. I believe such doctrines are 
harmful to the Republic. I believe that the Constitution is the 
‘same for war times that it is for peace times. It was intended 
alike to cover both and at all times. I would not support any 
mensure on earth, however important it might be, however 
necessary it might be, if I believed it was not constitutional, 
I have no such doubt about this bill. 

I believe it is constitutional, and therefore T am going to give 
it my support. As the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] says 
on the side to me, I believe that my oath is worth something, 
and that I am absolutely bound by it, and I am going to vote for 
the bill because I believe it is a proper bill and because I believe 
it is a constitutional bill. 

Mr. President, we are facing a great crisis in this country, 
probably the greatest that was ever known to it. Congress has 
declared war. It has voted $7,000,000,000 to carry on that war 
and to bring it to an early and successful conclusion. It has 
passed a conscription law so that all necessary soldiers may be 
secured to win the war. It has passed the largest appropriation 
bill for the use of our Army that has ever been passed in the 


history of any nation in the world. 
that has been asked by the War and the Navy Departments. It 


It has given every dollar 


has passed a law amending and strengthening the Federal Re- 
serve System so that we might not be handicapped by lack of 
finance during the war. It has passed 2 mammoth shipping 
bill to secure a great merchant marine for our country in these 
times. It has passed the espionage law so that our country 
might be protected from its enemies. It has already passed a 
general bill looking to greater food production and food conser- 
vation, and also a law dealing with our transportation*lines 
that our country will be in the best possible condition to fight 

e war. 

Mr. President, none of these various measures, as important 
and stupendous as they are, are as important or as far-reaching 
as the present bill. I realize that some kind of control is neces- 
sary, and that this measure, or one along the line of this meas- 
ure, should be enacted. When the espionage bill was up, I 
voted for a prohibition of food speculation. We put in some 
kind of a provision about food speculation, some namby-pamby, 
meaningless legislation that permits the food gamblers of our 
country to get together and advise our Government as to how 
gambling in food shall be carried on. By the way, there is very 
much such a provision in the present bill. But I voted for 
whatever we could get then. I preferred a better food-gambling 
measure and finally voted for the best that we could get through. 
I think it ought to have been made stronger. I hope it will be 
made stronger in conference, and I hope we may yet make the 
provision in the pending bill much stronger. , 

I also yoted in the other measure to prohibit the use of food- 
stuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors. 

I believe there is such a provision in this bill. There have 
been so many provisions I hardly know which to call the Senate 
measure and which the House measure, but we all know it is a 
fight between liquor and prohibition, a fight between what is 
known as bone-dry ” prohibition and licensed liquor dealing. I 
voted then, as I expect to vote at this time, for the prohibition of 
the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture of liquors. 

Now, in considering food questions we can not follow the ex- 
ample of our European brethren. They have a different system 
from what we have. A great many people seem to think that 
what we need is the experience of France and Germany and 
Italy and other countries in dealing with the food question. I 
do not think that at all. All those countries are not self-sup- 
porting. They are all great importing countries. Our country 
makes all its foodstuffs and then has some to spare. Even in 
lean years we make always more than we can use. There is no 
such situation confronting our people as confronts the European 
nations. 

There are a number of reasons for high prices, in my judg- 
ment. One of these is the war, of course. The increased de- 
mand brought about for foodstuffs, brought about by the usual 
and ordinary war conditions, has tended to raise prices, and to 
raise those prices very greatly. That is one of the reasons for 
the present high prices. Another’ one is that our country has 
been enjoying unexampled prosperity for a long time. Our cir- 
culating medium has greatly increased. It has more than 
doubled in the last few years. Very naturally that has the ef- 
fect of increasing prices. I do not think it has the effect argued 
for it by the distinguished and learned Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, REED]. I do not think it goes that far, but I think it has 
an effect on it. I do not recall exactly how far the Senator said 
it went, but it went some distance. 

Mr. REED. No; the Senator is in error. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. If I find I am in error, I beg the Senator's 


pardon. 

eMr. REED. The Senator has inadvertently stated the matter 
rather unfairly. I said that it was one of the great causes and 
I cited Prof. Fisher. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. On that I agree with the Senator entirely, 
and if I have stated it too strongly, I beg the Senator's pardon. 
That is one of the great causes surely, as the able Senator has 
stated it. 

That is the second one, and the third cause is the action of 


foreign Governments, without any efforts to deal with our Gov- 


ernment on the subject, sending their agents for the purpose of 
buying foodstuffs and various other war matériel. They come 
in competition with our own people and naturally that has a 
tendency to raise the prices very greatly, and it is one of the 
most important causes of high prices to-day. 

The fourth is our transportation facilities. They have been 
bad. We have been trying to improve them, and I believe we 
will improve them. If we had an equitable and an economical 
distribution of our foodstuffs throughout the country we would 
have very much less prices, and our railroads are largely to 
blame, or, at any rate, considerably to blame, for the present 
high prices. 


er . A Re mete 
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Undoubtedly the shortage of the wheat crop had something to 
do with the former high price of wheat. I believe the price is 
going down very rapidly, and I have no doubt it will go down 
a great deal more rapidly in the future if we have a fairly 
good crop. 

But there is another reason for high prices, and that is the 
calamity howls that have been going up over the country, espe- 
cially in our newspapers and from some of our officials, for 
quite a while about the short crops. 8 

Those six causes, as it seems to me, are the principal causes 
of the high prices. 

Just to show how mistaken we can be, how we can be thrown 
off our balance about these matters, how the excitement of the 
situation can bring about a kind of hysteria which has the 
effect of making prices go upward is shown in an article that 
was written by Mr. Secretary Houston in March for the April 
number of some food journal. It is a very illuminating article. 
In that article he shows that there were more meats in our 
country then, that there were more eggs, more poultry, more 
fish, more butter, more barley, more oats, more corn, more of 
every possible foodstuff than ever was known at a similar time 
of the year in our history, except two articles alone, and yet 
the high prices apply to all the other foodstuffs just like they 
apply to the two articles that are scarce. He gives the facts 
and figures, and I am going to ask unanimous consent to put 
them in my remarks. He gives in terms the facts, showing that 
we have more foodstuffs than we have ever had before, and yet 
these high prices prevail. Here is what he has to say about 
wheat: In the year 1916 we made the largest crop of wheat 
that was ever known to the world, over 1,000,000,000 bushels. 
The wheat crop did fall off last year and only 640,000,000 
bushels were raised. The average amount for five years is 
about 728,000,000 bushels. 

In other words, we were 88,000,000 bushels short last year, 
taking care of ourselves and the export trade, too. 

Mr. Houston shows that from the crop of the preceding year 
of a thousand million bushels the surplus brought over was 
largely more than enough to take care of the shortage last year, 
‘thereby proving that we have more wheat this year, or as much 
wheat this year, as we have had in former years, and that the 
present high price was not due to a shortage. In this article, 
which was prepared about three months ago, after summing up 
all these facts, the Secretary of Agriculture states that it was 
highly improbable that we should have to have food control 
in this country; and yet it has not been a month ago that he 
came out in a newspaper article and said it was absolutely 
necessary. The same facts exist. 

I quote as follows from a magazine article from the April 
number of the American Food Journal by Secretary Houston: 
ESTIMATED FOOD SUPPLY FOR THE CURRENT YEAR, 


The weather conditions during the growing season of 1916 were un- 
favorable in many ts of the world. They were distinctly unfavorable 
in this country. Although there was a large wheat acreage, the weather 
conditions were such as to favor the appearance of the black-rust 
disease affecting wheat. The consequence was that, although the 
‘acreage was large, the yield was relatively small. The conditions were 
not cially favorable for corn and for some other important crops. 
Still the food output on the whole for the current year was not so 
small as to excite alarm. ‘The corn crop was 2,600,000,000 bushels, 
nearly the five-year average. The oat crop was above the five-year 
average, the barley very nearly the five-year 8 10,000,000 
bushels more than the five-year average, and rice 40,000, bushels, as 
against 29,000,000 bushels the year before, and 24,500,000 bushels, the 
five-year average. The production of Kafr corn, a relati new crop, 
was 50,000,000 bushels. The production of pea 7,000. bushels, 

t 


he estimated produc- 


in th 
for the current year was ed to be 640,000,000 bushels as 
against fi 93 728,000,000 bushels, and the record crop 
000 els. Apparently, the has 


3 year of 164,000,000 bushels or more. Furthermore, its atten- 
on has been fixed on the large exports of the two years immediately 
following the out! the war. The exports of wheat in normal 
times are ximately 105,000,000 bushels. The year g the 
war it was 445,000,000 bushels. In 1914-15 it was 382,000,000 bushels, 

1 1915-16 to 248,000,000 bushels. Looking only at the crop 


in 

suggested by the figure of 332 „000 for 1914-15, the public natu- 
rally apprehended that there would be a lack of bread. lers and 
others became unduly excited. The total available supply, including 
both the cro; bushels— 


and carry over, aggregating 804,000, 
of which, it should be sald, was not suitable for milling pur- 
mould have been consi 


Our normal domestic needs of wheat for human 

and for a reserve to carry over into the next 
year require 640,000,000 bushels. As I have stated, the total year's 
supply is 804,000,000 bushels. This would give us an available export- 
able surplus of 164,000,000 bushels. At the rate of export since the Ist 
of July, with the tendency to decline recently, we should have enough 
wheat in the country very nearly to supply normal needs. 


CROP PROSPECTS. 


ever,, was winter-killed, so that the planting this fall was 5,260,000 
acres more than harvested last summer. Spring wheat has not been 
planted. In 1915 the acre was 19,445, acres. The average 
acreage for the five years is 18,800,000. 

It would be singular if this did not increase; but, taking the average 
adding it to the winter-wheat acreage, we have ap- 
proxima ‘ee 000,000 a or practically the same as the record acre- 

0 What the id per acre may be will depend largely on 
weather conditions. average of the six lowest yields per acre 


1915 was 14.9 bushels, This would give us 879,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The average for five years, inc rd 


a yield equal to that of the record-crop year would give us 1,000,000,000. 
THE SITUATION IN THE SOUTH. 


The Department of Agriculture has done all it could prudently do to 
call attention to the desirability of adjusting the supply of different 
sorts of agricultural commodities to the demand. 5 I bave sai 


rsistent cam ign for some years to bring about better agri ture, 
a „ 
pe pa = 


South bas heretofore been too dependent on corn and cotton. It has 
put too many of its eggs in one basket. Although it is largely agricul- 
it has imported in the neighborhood of six or seven hundred 
million dollars’ worth of foodstuffs from the West. It is clearly goed 
8 for the South to supply her own foodstuffs and feedstults, 
and it is certainly a safer practice for her to do so. The department, 
the agricultural co , and many other agencies through the daily 
panes Bee agricul journals, the bankers and business men, farmers’ 
associations, bulletins and circulars, and the farm-demonstration ma- 
3 ren Into many of the South, have urged the neces- 
sity a be ced culture and the wisdom of largely increns- 
ing foodstuffs. There has been a — over several years for the 
ce this agriculture, and following the low ce of cotton 
ge foodstuffs considerably incr It remains 
to be seen how far the recent high price of cotton will check this tend- 
ency. It would be unfortunate if it did so. 
THE MEAT SUPPLY. — 
A further word should be said about the tendency of the meat supply 
te increase. While, follo the outbreak of the 
Py or earn increase in expo: 


pound ter au mn 1844 the tendency is still ‘Fig 
8 en „ . res 
rubmitted tha 


as against a five-year average of 19,7 12.000.000 or t the number of cattle on January 1, 1917, 
pounds 8 n the gutpat for the year 1915. y products en | was 1,037,000 greater than on January 1, 1916, and that the milch 
the whole showed a gain as follows: cows had increased in the same peri very considerable 


r | vernmen several of its departments is giving continuous 
Milk produced gatlons-| 5 tion to the immediate problems presented — to the possibility 
Milk, sold, gallons — of remedial measures. The solution certainly not involve a Federal 
Butter, pounds 1, 12200 dictatorship, and it is y unlikely that it will involve a dictatorship 
Butter Gesala pounds:| 225 The diMeulties, in FF 
n 57, 888 The es, in any event, wo nearly insu e. We 


have a continent to deal with, and there are difficulties of double juris- 
diction. Consider, for instance, the matter of a minimum price. 
The Federal Government could deal only with commodities 83 
3 commerce. The States might be hampered in attempting to 
ges. 

2 I stated at the outset, there is no occasion for hysteria. Intelli- 

t yg constructive action, in conjunction the opera- 
fon af no eo pn Vleet and these only can bring about 


810, 
. 2 


1,847, 812, 0001 
Ga a aE 1s 68 722,000 


This jyst shows, and I am not using this for any other purpose 
than to show that high prices come, at least to some extent, from 


4650 


the newspaper statements that have been made from time to time 
about shortage in this country when the facts do not show that 
there is any such shortage, and especially from excited interviews 
from some of our officials. You see, all this food at the time was 
in the hands of speculators. Flour mounted up to, I believe, 
$17.50 per barrel at the highest mark, and now it is going down 
every day. I hope it will continue to go down and that there will 
be no necessity for food control even if this bill can be enacted. 
I hope the necessity may not arise for it, but at the same time, 
knowing that these foodstuffs are in the hands of speculators, 
I feel that one of the most important provisions of the bill is 
the control of speculation. 

I want to say to the Senate here this afternoon do not let us 
put in a namby-pamby regulation of food speculators. I have 
heard men argue against food gamblers and state what horrible 
creatures they were, and then come right along and vote for a 
provision that merely organizes the food gamblers and does not 
abolish food gamblers. What we want to do is to prohibit the 
food gamblers, to prohibit the mobilization of food gamblers, 
and these high prices, in my judgment, will be dispelled and 
normal conditions will rise again. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. - 

Mr. REED. I agree with the Senator that we ought to do 
away with the food gambler and, for that matter, with any other 
kind of a gambler. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED. But I want to ask the Senator how much fur- 
ther he would go than the provisions of section 12 of House 
bill 4188, which we passed, and which provides—stating it 
briefly—that if the President shall find that any of the dealings 
on the grain exchanges unduly or unreasonably raise or, en- 
hance the price of wheat or other food cereals to the injury of the 
people of the United States he may direct the traders to desist; 
and if they do not at once desist, he may suspend the operations 
of the exchange; and then providing for a fine and imprison- 
ment for those who violate the act? I am not saying that goes 
far enough, but how much further would the Senator suggest 
that we go? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I am very glad to state my views about it. 
I think we are putting too much upon an already overburdened 
President. We know that he can not do the particular things 
that we place upon his shoulders here every day. The Censti- 
tution of the United States does not define our duty as being 
that of transferring our powers to the President of the United 
States. You will find no such provision in the Constitution, 
The Senator from Missouri, with all his learning and ability 
and his skill in debate, can not put his finger on any clause of 
the Constitution which says that Congress shall have the right 
to delegate to the President its powers and functions. We have 
a duty to perform here; and I say instead of leaving it to 
the discretion of the President—which means some clerk—to 
go and examine into whether food gamblers are doing right 
or doing wrong, we ought to define what is gambling, then pro- 
hibit the act, and then impose upon the administrative officers 
of the law the duty of prosecuting those who violate the law. 
That is my idea of what the Senate ought to do, 

But, to be more specific, I believe that the Senate ought to 
adopt the Thomas amendment in substance. The Senator from 
Missouri will recall what that is. It goes much further than 
the provision we have already adopted, and it would stop food 
gambling, That is what we all profess we want to do. The 
country is asking us 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in just a mo- 
ment. The country is asking us to stop food gambling, and 
what do we propose to do in reply to that request? We are 
going to give the President the right to investigate into what 
is reasonable gambling and what is not reasonable gambling, 
and the unreasonable food gamblers are to be knocked out, if 
there are any such, and the reasonable food gamblers are to be 
permitted to ply their trades just as before. 

I say that we are not doing what the country demands us 
to do unless we deal with the question directly, unless we put 
the strong hand of the law against the men who are dealing 
in the foodstuffs of the country and sending prices skyward in 
order to fill their own pockets at the expense of the consuming 

ublic. 

p I want to say here and now—I am not a prophet, but I pre- 
dict—that if we simply turn this matter over to the President 
for investigation the food gamblers, instead of being hurt in 
this country, are going to flourish as never before. What will 
it mean? It will mean simply that Mr. Hoover, the food com- 
missioner, will get all of the food gamblers in the country 
together, will haye representatives from every food-gambling 
house in the country, put them on one of the floors in the 
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Munsey Building, or in some other building that we may rent 
for him, gather them all together, and try to explain to them 
what is reasonable food gambling and what is unreasonable 
food gambling. And I want to make a prediction about that, 
that Mr. Hoover and his agents will find that all the food 
gamblers are reasonable food gamblers, and that there are no 
such things as unreasonable food gamblers in this country. 

Now I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I did not want to interrupt 
the Senator from Tennessee when he departed from that phase 
of his argument wherein he objected seriously to imposing new 
duties upon the President of the United States, but I under- 
stand that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has re- 
ported an amendment which leaves it to the discretion of the 
President whether wine and beer shall be manufactured in this 
country, At that stage of his argument I desired to ask him— 
and I ask him now—whether, if he were confronted with the 
alternative of granting the discretion to the President in the 
matter or Congress acting directly and decisively on the same 
subject, he would vote in favor of the proposition to preserve 
the industries of beer making and wine making or whether he 
would prefer to leave it discretionary with the President in 
cane Fes a national emergency to determine what should be 

one? $ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I had expected to take up 
that question a little later, but I would as lief take it up 
right now, since the Senator from California has asked the 
question, In all my life I never believed in shirking respunsi- 
bility. I am willing to accept my share of responsibility at 
any time. I believe that is the correct principle of private 
life, of public life, of political life, of any kind of life, and any 
kind of conduct. It is very easy to shirk responsibility and 
to put the burden on somebody else to decide. The Senate, 
however, owes it to itself, it owes it to its own dignity, its 
own power, to decide these questions for itself. I do not 
believe when we come to a question of this kind upon which 
Senators differ, and honestly differ, that we should seek to 
shift the burden and to cast it upon some one else whom we 
hope will fix it according to our individual view. I do not 
think it is fair to the President, I do not thimk-it is fair to 
us, I do not think it is fair to the country, I do not think it is 
fair to Congress as a legislative body. 

Now, let us see what the facts are about this question. We 
all know that a majority of the American people are in favor 
of a sober Nation and a “dry” Nation in the conduct of this 
war; we all know that a majority of the Senate, if left nlone, 
are in favor of a dry“ country and a sober Nation during the 
time of this war; we all know that a majority of the other 
House is in favor of prohibition, and especially during the time 
of war; we all know that our constituencies are expecting us 
to stand here like men and to vote our principles or our convic- 
tions. If a man is if favor of liquor and honestly so, I honor 
him and I respect him. I have not one word of criticism if he 
thinks it is the wisest policy to allow a wide-open Nation in 
time of war or in time of peace, either. I can only say that I 
frankly differ from him. I believe—and I believe a majority 
of the Republic think as I do about it~that it is high time 
that we were getting rid of the liquor traffic and the open saloon 
in this country. But what are we doing? Are we paying atten- 
tion to the men back home who voted for us and who believe 
in a sober Nation? Oh, no; we are attempting to shirk the re- 
3 we are attempting to shift the burden somewhere 
else. 

This is a matter of legislation. The President can not make 
this country “dry”; he has no power under the Constitution 
to do that. To use a slang phrase, it is not up to him, but it 
is up to this Congress. The other House has done its duty; 
it has obeyed the demands of the people; it has lived up to 
what it professes. As I recall, a Nation-wide prohibition joint 
resolution passed this body by a two-thirds majority some years 
ago, and it came within two or three votes of passing the 
other House by a two-thirds majority. We all know that men 
yote here according to what their constituents want. The rea- 
son they have voted in that way is because their constituents 
have come to the conclusion that this ought to be a “dry” Na- 
tion. What are we doing here on this provision of the bill? 

Every Senator here knows that there is not a Member of this 
body who has not views on the subject of prohibition. What are 
we yielding to? Well, I do not know how others may vote, but 
I want to say to the Senator from California, who asked me 
the question a while ago as to my belief about it, that Iam going 
to vote for a“ bone-dry ” prohibition measure during this war, 
and the driest possible kind I can find. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator from Tennessee permit me 
to ask him to what bill he has just referred? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am delighted to yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. LEWIS. To what bill does the Senator allude when he 
pede tiat the Senate passed a prohibition bill by a large ma- 

rity 

Mr. McKELLAR. A year or two ago, while I was a Member of 
the other House, the Senate passed, I think, what was known 
as the Sheppard joint resolution. I am quite sure that it did 
so, but it lacked about half a dozen votes of receiving two- 
thirds majority in the other House, of which I was a Member 
at the time, and I voted for it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Tennessee 
will pardon me, did the joint resolution which was tendered here 
on the floor of the Senate embody national prohibition? 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the Senator’s question? 

Mr. LEWIS. Do I understand the Senator to say that it is 
his conception that there was passed here in the Senate a joint 
resolution that embodied national prohibition? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is my recollection of it. The joint 
resolution proposed an amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. LEWIS. And was the joint resolution passed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was passed, as I recall, by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. I do not now see the chief advocate of the 
measure, the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] present, but 
I am sure that other Senators will recall that such a joint reso- 
laton did pass the Senate at one time, but failed in the other 

ouse. 

Mr. President, I am not here to criticize anybody; I do not 
believe very much is gained by harsh. criticism, but I want to 
say that the House has recently passed, in connection with a 
food-conservation measure, and properly belonging to that 
measure, what is known as a “bone-dry ” liquor provision. It 
simply provided that the foodstuffs of our country should not 
be manufactured into alcoholic liquors. It did shift the burden 
so far as wine is concerned, but so far as whisky and beer 
are concerned it met the issue fairly and passed upon it. That 
measure came over here; and the other day, when it seemed 
that the Congress was going to follow the demand of the great 
majority of the people of thfs Republic to have prohibition 
during the war, an occurrence took place here which turned a 
number of prohibition Senators the other way; and now it 
seems very doubtful whether such a measure will get through. 
The only thing that I can say about it is that, in my judgment, 
there never was such a time, there never was such an oppor- 
tunity, to get a sober Nation as there was on last Friday 
morning. I think it is very doubtful if the advocates of pro- 
hibition—the through-and-through advocates of prohibition—are 
going to be able to pass that measure now. I regret that that 
is so; I regret very much that anything should have occurred 
to prevent the consummation of the hopes of the great body 
of God-fearing men and women of this country. I believe it 
would be one of the best food-conservation measures that could 
possibly be devised. I believe it would have done more to 
mobilize and make efficient the manhood of our country than 
any other measure that could have been devised. 

Some men have said that the prohibitionists of the Senate are 
obstructing this bill. As one of those who believe in prohibi- 
tion, I want to say that I do not think that statement has the 
slightest foundation in fact. I do not know of a Senator in 
this body who is a “bone dry” Senator, so to speak, who is 
not in favor of an immediate vote on this question. I know of 
no dilatory tactics which have been pursued. I do not know 
whether I am as “dry” as some of the rest of you, but I know 
one thing—I am willing to vote on that question at any time. 
I know another thing, that I am heartily in favor of this bill; 
and I know still another thing, that I want it passed at the 
earliest possible moment. I would not put anything in its way. 
I do not believe that the prohibition Senators here have offered 
any opposition, individually or collectively, and this great tumult 
that we have seen in the newspapers recently about the advo- 
cates of prohibition filibustering against this bill is, to my mind, 
the most idle talk and without the slightest foundation in fact. 
I think it is a calumny upon us; it is a woeful misrepresentation 
of us, of what we honestly believe, and of what we honestly 
stand for. Yet we see in every metropolitan paper in the land 
the statement, even this morning, that the prohibitionists in 
the Senate are trying to put off a vote on this measure and 
are trying to filibuster against it. 

We know what the facts are. There never was such a lobby 
in Washington as there is to-day in favor of the liquor traffic. 
The lobby that was turned out three or four years ago by our 
splendid President, amid the plaudits of the people, was a Sun- 
day school convention in comparison with the lobby that exists 
here to-day trying to prevent the passage of a prohibition meas- 
ure which a great majority of the American people believe in, and 
we all know it. There is not a Senator on either side of the 
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Chamber who does not know that the lobby of the liquor forces is 
the lobby that is really doing business in Washington at this good 
hour, and I have no doubt many of them are listening to the 
sound of my voice at this moment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PuHetan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? f 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I do not at all dispute the latter statement of the 
Senator, and I deplore it; but I want to ask the Senator if there 
has not been a good deal of lobbying on both sides of this ques- 
tion for a good long time? In all fairness, is not that the case? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that I have heard 
that. I had a difficulty with a lobbyist when I first came to the 
House about five years ago, and since that time I have never had 
many visits from lobbyists. I believe my door is marked; I do 
not have much to do with them, and do not know much about 
them; but I think there are lobbyists probably on both sides of 
the question. However, one crowd of lobbyists have evidently 
been very quiet, for I have not even heard of them lately. 

However, Mr. President, that is not the way to settle this 
question. The lobbyists of the country ought not to settle the 
question as to whether or not this should be a “ dry ” and a sober 
nation. We ought to settle it. The House ought to settle it for 
itself, and the Senate should settle it for itself, That duty is 
upon us. No man can blame the paid agents of any interest for 
trying honorably to uphold that interest, and I do not blame 
them ; but I think, Senators, that we ought not to permit conflict- 
ing lobbies, or the claims of Tobbies, to affect our votes here. 
It seems to be the idea that if the lobbies can be settled with, 
we need not bother about the Senate; that the Senate will just 
yield either for liquor or against it, if we arrange with the 
lobbies that are here. I am opposed to any such view. I believe 
that as Senators we ought to vote our convictions on this ques- 
tion and every other question. God has given us the right to 
think, and the people have imposed upon us the duty to think 
for ourselves on this and all other questions, and we ought to 
decide them. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to refer to some of the proposi- 
tions of this bill. As I stated very frankly at the outset. I am 
in favor of this legislation. There are some provisions in this 
bill, though, which, it seems to me, ought to be amended. I call 
the attention of the Senate to the very first section. It is not 
even rhetorical; it does not even make sense. If you will 
listen a moment I will demonstrate that fact. It reads: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, by reason of the existence of a state of 


Then there follow a number of other clauses, and it ends in 
this way: 

To prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, 
injurious speculation, or manipulations affecting such supply, distribu- 
tion, and movement; and to establish and maintain governmental con- 
trol of such necessaries during the war. 

It is a recital without a statement; it is not a completed sen- 
tence; it is not a completed paragraph; it makes no sense what- 
soever. Have you examined it carefully? That is all you 
need to do. A casual reading will prove that it does not even 
make a connected sentence. I believe that that section ought 
to be amended in order to accomplish those things which it is 
sought to accomplish by the bill. I think we ought to strike 
out the period at the end of the section and add this: 

There is hereby created and established a food board, to be com- 
posed of five mem „ who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The members of such food 
board shall be citizens of the United States and men of high moral 
character and business attainments, none of whom shall be connected, 

ly, with any food or fuel corporation. Before as- 


y or 5 
suming the duties of their offices they shall be sworn to uphold the 
Constitution and laws of the United States and shall each receive a 


8 $10,000 per year, payable in monthly installments, and one of 
said rd shall be named by the President as chairman thereof, 
I do 


I want to explain why I introduced that amendment. 
not believe in organizations such as the so-called advisory com- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense. We have tried that 
system and there is great dissatisfaction with it. That council 
was organized just as it is proposed to organize the food com- 
mission. We want to organize a food commission; we want to 
pay the men whom we employ; and we want to employ the best 
kind of men. For fear that it might be urged that I had some 
kind of objection to Mr. Hoover, I have specifically provided in 
this amendment that the President shall name the chairman, 
so that Mr. Hoover may be named. I have not the slightest 
objection to Mr. Hoover. I have no doubt that he is the best 
man that could be secured for the place. I have no desire to 
change that in the least; but have we not gone far enemzh in 
legislating into the hands of the President powers that he can 
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not by any possibility or chance perform himself? We know 
that it is not intended that he should perform them himseif; 
that he is obliged to employ some one; but here we are going to 
have a man or a board or a great body of people, who have no 
obligation to their Government, the most im- 
portant Inw that has ever been enacted in this country; men 
who are not required to subscribe to an oath, who are not re- 
quired to be citizens, who are not required to have any respon- 
sibilities; the Sultan of Sulu might be a member of the board 
under the proposed section. We ought to deal with this ques- 
tion as intelligent men. 

Do Senators ever think about the fact that we have a Con- 
stitution to which we ought to pay some attention? The Con- 
stitution of the United States says that all officers of the Govern- 
ment, except some minor ones, shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Ought 
we to disregard that plain provision of the Constitution? What 
is the matter with the old form of government? Why should 
We enter upon new and untried fields? What has been our ex- 
perience? Why, Senators, if we are going to turn over the ad- 
ministration of this most important law to unnamed and irre- 
sponsible men, perhaps men who may be the agents of other 
Governments—we do not know, and that might be possible under 
this law, for there is nothing to prohibit it—without any re- 
sponsibilit, to our Government, are we not doing a very unwise 
thing? How could anything be very much more unwise than 
simply to legislate to turn over to irresponsible agents the exe- 
cution of such an important law as this? 

Now, let us see what is the result of it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I suggest that there be 
better order in the Chamber. t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will please preserve 
order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. New Smith, Md. 
Borah Jones. N. Mex. Norris Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Kell Overman Smoot 
Culberson Kendrick Owen Sterlin. 
ins Kenyon Page Sutherland 

Curtis King Phelan Swanson 
Dillingham Kirby Pi Tillman 
Fernald Knox Pomerene Townsend 
France Ae La Follette Ran Underwood 
Gronna wis Reed Vardaman 
Hale McKellar Robinson Wadsworth 
Harding McLean Shafroth Warren 

ollis McNary Shep Williams 
Husting Martin Shields Wolcott 
Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smith, Ga, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
IMr. Surra of Michigan] on important business and his pair 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr, Rrep]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] on official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I can not emphasize too 
strongly the necessity, in my judgment, of making an amend- 
ment of the kind I have named to the first section of the bill. 
It is the constitutional method of dealing with the situation, 
It is absolutely required by our experience. It is absolutely 
required by what seems to me to be the necessary efliciency of 
the situation and the necessity of the situation. The idea of 
creating a great department of the Government like the food 
department when you do not know who is going to be in charge 
of it, who are going to be the agents of the Government with 
respect to it! Why, what need be expected if we pursue this 
policy? No doubt the food commissioner, whoever he may be, 
will get together the food barons of the country; he will get the 
packers, he will get the food gamblers. His offices will be as 
full of these people as it is possible to fill them, all of them 
willing to serve the Government without compensation. This 
bill provides that they may serve the Government without com- 
pensation pand what does that mean? Why, it is the open door 
to graft, We all know that. 

Take the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense, which I used as an illustration a while ago. It has no 
responsibility. Its committees are composed in a large measure 


of those who are dealing with the Government every day. Why, 
one prominent member of the advisory commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense told me openly, in the presence of a 
number of gentlemen, that if we enacted a provision in this bill 
which prohibits the members of the advisory boards and com- 
mittees from buying and dealing with themselves it would put 
the Couneil of National Defense out of business. I am using 
his words. Senators, if any one of us, either Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, has anything to do with a Government contract we 
are Hable to be prosecuted and fined and imprisoned in the 
penitentiary and dismissed from office; and yet we go right 
along and establish a body like the advisory boards and com- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense and give them the 
right to deal with themselves, to buy from themselves for the 
Government, and say that because it is voluntary they are 
relieved from the operation of the same rule that governs us. 

FF spake as never man spake 
said: 

No man can serye two masters. 


And it is just as true to-day as it was then. No man can 


become a member of an advisory commission, with power to rec- 


ommend the purchase of supplies from a company that he is 
serving, and not serve the company that pays him his salary at- 
the same time he is serving his Government, to which his serv- 
ices are voluntarily given. ‘Chere is not a Senator in this body 
who does not know that what I say is the truth, and there is 
not a Senator in this body who does not know that under the 
meager law that was never intended to have the effect that has 
been given it there are members of the advisory commission of 
the Council of National Defense that are dealing with them- 
selves. Many prvofs have been offered of it, and we ought to 
stop it, and stop it right now, in this very bill. The best way to 
stop it is to add such an amendment as I have suggested in the 
first section. I appeal te the acting chairman of the committee 
who has this bill in charge and is familiar with legislation, und 
a man whom I know to be an honest and a straight and a cor- 
rect man, let us have an amendment to the first section that 
creates a body that has only one master to serve, and that mas- 
ter the United States Government. 

This is a critical time in our history. We are trying to raise 
every resource of which we are capable. We ought to be frugal. 
We ought not to be wasteful of the country’s money. We ought 
not to let these men deal among themselves. We ought to see 
to it that there is an honest administration of the Government's. 
money during this war. We owe it to our constituents and we | 
owe it to the country to provide a system out of the execution 
of which there will arise no scandal; and that is what I plead 
for with Senators here this afternoon. Let us have a responsible 
body to enforce and carry out the terms and provisions of this 
most important bill. It is the most far-reaching bill that was 
ever passed by any legislative body in any nation of the world. 
Let us make it truly an effective measure by having a 
sible executive department, responsible alone to the United 
States Government, having no other interests to serve except 
that Government, receiving a salary from that Government, and 
receiving a salary from no other corporation or firm or individual 
that has a hold up its services. Any ether measure is dis- 
honest, or at least epens the door to dishonesty. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree entirely with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that we ought to see to it that provisions are incorporated 
in the bill that will prevent the things he has described; but I 
want to ask him if he does not think section 3 of this bill will 
do the very thing he has suggested? * 

Mr. McKELLAR. I say to the Senator that I do; but I under- 
stand that there is a movement on foot to prevent the passage 
of section 3. I understand that tt is not what is wanted. I am 
pleading for the enactment of section 8. j 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Who is objecting to it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not care to call names here; but a 
member of the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense told me, in company with others, that if put fnto effeet, 
section 3 would put the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense out of business, becanse they were dealing with 
themselves. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
further, I think I ought to state, in justice to the men who are 
very anxious to have this bill passed, especially Mr. Hoover, that, 
so far as I know, Mr. Hoover is not opposed to this provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand not; and I want to say, in 
all justice to Mr. Hoover, that I know nothing in the world 
about him except what is absolutely right, and under the amend- 
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ment that I have offered to section 1 the President will have 
ample authority to appoint Mr. Hoover as chairman of this 
board. I think, under the circumstances, he ought to be ap- 
pointed; and my remarks along this line are not aimed at any 
individual, but they are aimed at a system and a policy of gov- 
ernment that I think is wrong, and which gives an open door to 
fraud and rascality that we will all be ashamed of in the future 
unless it is cut out now. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator permit me to express the 
hope that Congress, the Senate and the House, will enact such 
laws as the judgment of the Senate and the House shall dictate, 
rather than yield to outside influences? It is not a question of 
whether it is going to please Mr. Hoover or any other very ex- 
cellent gentleman. Congress is charged with the duty of legis- 
lating, and I trust that it may perform that function in a proper 
and dignified manner. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator, of course. We 
all do on that question. 

Now I want to call the attention of the committee, and espe- 
cially of the acting chairman, to the second section of this bill. 
Let me read: 

That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is au- 
Doria to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements, to 

And the words “create and” are Sah es by the com- 
mittee— 


to create and use any agency or agencies, to acce 8 in a discre- 
tion, the services of any person without compensation, te 
with any agency or person, to utilize any department or ae of the 
Government, and to coordinate their activities so as to avoid any pre- 
ventable loss or duplication of effort or funds. 


So far as coordinating with the other departments of the 
Government is concerned, they already haye the power to do 
that. There is not any necessity of saying a word about that, 
but, so far as that part of the section is concerned, it is of no 
importance. The President will have that power, anyway.. But 
what is the meat in that section? It is the authority to accept 
the voluntary services of other persons. Why, there will be 
more food speculators in Washington, there will be more food 
barons in Washington, more meat packers, more heads of egg 
trusts, more members of boards of trade dealing in futures in 
wheat and oats and barley; there will be more millers hanging 
around Washington getting on these voluntary committees that 
will be organized than there are down in the Munsey Building 
to-day—and, to use more slang, that will be going some—if 
you enact this legislation. 

Now, Senators, I want to say this: For my part, I believe 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. If we are going to 
demand the services of anybedy, if we are going to accept the 
services of anybody, we ought to pay what those services are 
reasonably worth. 

Why should we do otherwise? What reason is there for it? 
There is but one reason upon earth. Some men are going to 
be patriotic and will be willing to give their services, but they 
ought not to be required to do it. We have no right to take 
them without compensation except when we put them in the 
Army, and even there we give them their pay. The Govern- 
ment is amply able to pay. Why not have agents and repre- 
sentatives that have responsibility solely and alone to the Gov- 
ernment if we want to get the best results from this law? 
Why should we want to accept voluntary services? There can 
be but one reason—that designing men will desire to get on 
the inside in the management and control of the food board— 
the most important legislation that ever was enacted, the most 
important board that ever was created in this country. 

Mr. BRADY rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in just a mo- 
ment, ‘They will want to get on the inside, just as they have 
wanted to get on the inside and get the cream of the contracts 
in the Council of National Defense, and they will make this 
splendid bill a laughingstock and a shame to us who made it 
unless we are careful. Let us have paid agents, and give them 
salaries worthy of their ability, and have them responsible 
alone to the Government that pays them. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
I am very heartily in accord with the statements he has made; 
and he has certainly presented very forceful reasons why no 
man should be employed by the Government or permitted to 
render services for the Government in the capacity of advisor 
who is interested in any article that is sold to the Government. 


But the committee gave the section he has just read a great 
deal of thought; and if there is any reason in the world why 
that section would permit fraud or deception, or permit any 
man to work for the Government who is selling property to the 
Government or dealing with the Government—that would 
enable him to sell, you might say, to himself—I am just as 
1 eee to it as-the Senator from Tennessee can pos- 
y 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for his views. I 
thought he was that kind of a Senator and that kind of a man. 
I will tell you what it is; It is almost in the language of the 
bill which we passed creating the Council of National Defense. 
In that bill there is one of those provisions that the council 
may accept the voluntary services of others, just as there is in 
this bill, and what have they built up on it? They have built 
up one of the most powerful institutions in this city oz in this 
Government, purely upon the simple-words that the Council of 
National Defense is permitted to accept the voluntary services 
óf such men as may want to give them and in their opinion 
can render good service. 

Mr. President, we ought not to make a mistake about this. 
There is not a man in the Senate who does not want to do 
exactly the right thing, who does not want to do the best thing 
for his Government during this time of its peril. This, of all 
times, should make us scrutinize these measures. As the Sena- 
tor knows, I am heartily in favor of the purpose of this bill, 
but I want, if I may, to improve it wherever we can, to make it 
stronger and better, to make it more efficient, to insure a more 
honest and a more careful administration of the work under it. 

Mr. BRADY. In other words, the Senator desires to have it 
safeguarded in every way possible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to have it safeguarded in every 
way possible, and where we know, as we know in this case, that 
the use of these words allowing the acceptance of voluntary 
services has built up a machine down here in the Munsey 
Building where the rankest kind of favoritism is being shown, 
where men are dealing with themselves and do not deny. it, and 
at the same time acting for the Government, we ought by all 
means to strike out these seemingly harmless words which are 
fraught with so much danger to our Government. 

Mr. BRADY. If the Senator will permit another observation, 
I want to say that the committee gave that matter very careful 
consideration, some of us, at least, realizing that the condition the 
Senator so ably illustrates exists, and that is the reason why sec- 
tion 3 was added. Now, section 2 was really put in there for 
the reason that Mr. Hoover himself is giving his services volun- 
tarily, and is not accepting any salary whatever from the Goy- 
ernment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is very magnanimous conduct on the 
part of Mr. Hoover; that is very patriotic in Mr. Hoover. I 
respect him and I honor him for it, but, at the same time, the 
Government of the United States is no pauper. We ought not 
to accept the services of Mr. Hoover or any other man without 
paying him, especially if he is a man gifted and trained as 
Mr. Hoover is. We ought to pay him what those services are 
reasonably worth. 

Mr. BRADY. But does not the Senator believe that a man 
might be very patriotic in doing a thing of fhat kind and render 
honest service if he intends to abide by the law, if we insert 
section 3? I want to say to the Senator here and now that if 
we do not insert section 3 I am absolutely in favor of the very 
line of procedure that he suggests; but I hope that by inserting 
section 3 we will protect ourselves so that we can have the sery- 
ices of such splendid men as Mr. Hoover, and that is my only, 
reason for supporting that measure in that way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see what is running through the Sena- 
tor’s mind and I agree with him that section 3 as it is will 
prevent or rectify the mistakes of section 2—that is, if any mis- 
take has been made, 

In talking in this way about members of the advisory com- 
mittees, I want to say that I believe that there are some just 
as honest and patriotic men, generously working for their Gov- 
ernment, among those advisory committees, as there are to be 
found in this country, but, on the other hand, we who have to 
deal with the situation know that there are others among them 
who are not so patriotic and not so fair and just, and they ought 
to be curbed. 

Mr. BRADY. And who are at this time in the employ of the 
Government without pay, and are dealing with themselves. 
That very thing should be stopped, and it is the purpose and 
intent of this bill to stop it, and it can only be stopped by 
adopting section 8. I feel that if that is adopted section 2 will 
then serve a very useful purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator. 
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MI. BRADY. 
tainly ought to be amended along the very Unes that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee so ably suggests. 

Mr McKELLAR. 1 will say to the Senator that I agree with 


him along that line: but, to be absolutely on the safe side, when | 


the vote on section 2 comes I am going to vote against it, and 


then, when we vote on section 3, I am going to join the Senator | 


in voting in favor of section 3. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator believe that when the Amer- 
ican people, the folks back home, understand section 3 and what 
it is aimed at and what has been going on here in Washington, 
there is any influence, of the advisory commission or of anybody 
else, r can stop the passage of section 3? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I will say to the Senator in all frankness 
that, knowing what every Senator here knows, and with my 
knowledge of the absolute honesty and sincerity of every Sena- 
tor here, section 3 is going to remain in this bill regardless of 
any objection from that or any other source, and it ought to be 
there; and I want to thank the committee for putting it in there. 
I believe that if did the very best and highest and noblest of 
work when it put it in there. I do not know who is the author 
of section 3, but he deserves the highest praise of the American 
people, and in that way he simply puts all agents of the Gov- 
ernment on the same basis as Representatives and Senators and 
other agents of the Government. 

So much for that, Mr. President. I now come to section 4. 
In the bill, as passed by the House, it will be found that section 4 
and section 6 and section 8 and section 9 all refer to exactly 
the same matter, and the draftsman of the bill simply was very 
eareless in the drafting of the bill. The committee has very 
wisely stricken out sections 8 and 9 and a part of section 6 and 
put a penalty in section 4 which makes it all right. 1 

I next come to section 5. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President-—— - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrmran in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think it is fair to say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that section 8 was reported out by a unanimous vote 
of the committee. There was no dissension among the members 
of the committee over section 3. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My admiration and esteem for the com- 
mittee, as high as it was before, has been very greatly heightened 
by ‘the knowledge of that fact. 

Now, as to section 5, I wish to say in all frankness I am op- 
posed to that section. I think it is unwise. That section pro- 
vides for licensing all wholesale dealers in this country, with a 
few exceptions. I do not believe we have gotten toa point where 
men ought to take out a Federal license to do business. I do 
not believe we have reached a point where any such program is 
necessary. I think it will be hurtful to the business interests of 
eur country. I think it will hamper them. I think it will pre- 
yent the very thing that it was intended to accomplish. I believe 
that it should be stricken out entirely. It is wholly unnecessary 
in the bill, and I hope when an amendment will be offered—and 
I expect to offer it myself if no one else does—the Senate will 
agree to strike that provision from the bill. It has many in- 
equalities in it that ought to be stricken out anyway, ‘but the 
whole section ought to ge out. 

Think of how much power it puts in the hands of an agent 
gf the Government. Did any Senator ever have much knowl- 
edge—of course, none of them had anything to do with it— 
of how the liquor business was carried on when the mayors 
of the cities used to license it in the old days? Some liquor 
dealers violated the law; they did as they pleased, disre- 
garded the wishes of the community, but they steed in with 
the powers that were and they did business withont let or 
hindrance to the great damage of the community. Others who 
were not so fortunate felt the strong arm of the law whenever 
they violated it. 

Now, I do not think that power onght to be placed in the 
hands of this agent of the Federal Government unless it is 
absolutely necessary. I do not think there is anything in the 
present situation or in the prospective situation which makes 
that necessary. I do not believe we ought to go into that at 
this time, and I hope an amendment striking out section 5 will 
be agreed to by the Senate, and that it will not become a part 
of this law. This is an excellent law, taken as a whole. Tt is 
a most valuable law, it is a reasonable law; it has great 
power; but there are checks and balances on it, and checks and 
balances that a thinking man must approve. Now, when you 
put in this provision a power to examine into the business of 
others you depart from the conservative purposes of the bill 


But if section 3 is not adopted, section 2 cer- | 


and you get on very dangerous ground. I sincerely hope that 
section 5 will not be adopted. 

So far as section 6 and section 7 are concerned, they are just 
parts of section 4. They are sort of corollaries; but section 4, 
dealing with the entire subject matter of the bill, I think ought 
to be there, and it is very proper. 

I turn over next to section 8, and there again the committee 
has acted as it seems to me very wisely. You have limited the 
requisition of food to the uses of the Army and Navy and the 
other departments of the Government. I think that will have 
a very wholesome effect, a very wise effect. I think it will have 
something to do very largely with the prices of foodstuffs and 
fuels in this country. I believe that it is an authority that ought 
to be granted this board or the President, whichever is clothed 
with the authority. It is a wise provision and it goes just far 
enough. Under the old bill it went too far. It authorized them 
to requisition anything for any purpose, but this amendment, 
as I understand it, limits it, and it is a very proper limitation, 
and my own purpose is to vote for it as it is amended, and 1 
hope it will be enacted into law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not have the bill before me, but there is 
a provision in section 8 known as subdivision (b). 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have it. I am looking at it right now. 
I was just going to refer to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has no relationship whatever to the balance 
of the section and has nothing to do with the purchase or com- 
mandeering of goods for the Army or Navy. I ask if that is 
not the provision which provides for the President buying in the 
market of anybody and selling to anybody he pleases? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I think so, unquestionably. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that ought to be an independent 
and separate section. It has not anything to do with the sub- 
stance or the subject matter of the section. It has to do with 
the Army and Navy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to tue Senator that it seems to 
me the court would limit the section to purchases by the Presi- 
dent for the purposes set out in section 8. In other words, it 
merely gives him the right to purchase instead of to com- 
mandeer. I am inclined to agree with the Senator, but that 
power in the hands of the President in the section would not be 
objectionable to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator has put his hand on the 
one reason, outside of a matter of form, why we ought not to 
couple these things together; but if there is any danger that 
subdivision (b) would be construed by a court as the Senator 
has intimated and have application only to things for the Army 
and the Navy, then certainly we ought to make it separate. I 
think it was the theory and idea of the committee, it was added 
there, that it should not be confined to material for the Army 
and Navy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have practiced law for quite a while, 
and of course to some extent I am fairly familiar with the 
constructions of statutes by courts, and it is my judgment that 
that would be construed in connection with the section and not 
in connection with the entire bill. I believe it would be confined 
to the purposes and objects of the section. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is an additional reason, I think, why it 
ought to be a separate section. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was just coming to that when the Sena- 
tor vealed my attention to it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. KENYON. I can see no objection to making it a separate 
section, but I call the attention of the Senator from Tennessee 
to subdivision (b). It refers ta the question of a minimum 
price. Subdivision (a) has nothing whatever to do with the 
minimum price. ‘The President there can take for the Army and 
Navy food, feed, and fuel at such compensation as may be fixed 
by him, with the right to go into the court, while under subsec- 
tion (b) he can do nothing of that kind at all; he can not pay 
less than a minimum price. So it refers to the section by neces- 
sity where a minimum price is guaranteed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is very involved where it is. 

Mr. KENYON. It is involved and it ought to be simplified. 

Mr, McKELLAR. The Senator is a member of the com- 
mittee, and I am sorry the Senator in charge of the bill is not 
here. I think that obscurity in the section ought to be cleared 
up by amendment. I have not prepared an amendment on that 
line myself, but I hope the Senators who are on the com- 
mittee will do so and have it arranged properly. I think it is 
quite involved ‘and obscure. 

Mr. BRADY, I think that is very important, for the reason 
that séveral attorneys in addition to the Senator now occupying 
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the floor have expressed to-day in the Senate the same doubt 
as to whether it does apply or whether it does not. If there 
is any doubt about it, it is very easy for us to settle it beyond 
all doubt by rewriting the same language and inserting what- 
ever we may decide to put in. 

Mr. McKELLAR, In a separate section? 

Mr. BRADY. In a separate section. Then there would be 
no question about it at all. If there is anything we should do 
in this bill, it is to make it plain and understandable by not 
only judges and attorneys but by the laymen of the Jand. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think so. As I said, the friends of the 
Measure at this time ought to use every effort 
the bill and to make it fair and just. It has a great 
powers attached to it, and we can aot be too 
wording of the bill as well as its purposes, and as to its effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment necessarily would be a 
simple one. It is more a matter of punctuation than anythi 
else, All we would have to do weuld be to put in section 
or section Sa or section 9 and then renumber the subsequent 
sections, and commence it with a capital letter; that is all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that might well be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s 
attention to the faet that subdivision (b) provides that the pur- 
chases must be at not less than the minimum price, and they are 
to sell the goods that are to be sold at a reasonable price. That 
necessarily could not have been for our Army, but I agree with 
the Senator, as I said before, that it is a poor place to insert it, 
and that it would be certainly unsuitable in form to change it 
into a separate section. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator I did not happen 
to be in the Chamber at the time he was arguing this question 
or I would not have undertaken to argue it after him. How- 
ever, I agree with him entirely. I think that unquestionably it 
ought to be a separate puragraph or section, dealing with the 
matter separately, so that there ean not be any misunderstand- 
ing about it. Unquestionably the semicolon and the parentheses 
and the letter (b) would indicate that it only had connection 
with the section. Those ought to be stricken out entirely and 
a new section put in. * 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 


Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 


Mr. STERLING. I wish to ask the Senator, as I did not 
understand clearly his position, whether or not he favors subdi- 
vision (b) as an independent proposition which authorizes the 
President, in order to guarantee reasonable prices to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, to purchase any of these so-called 
necessaries? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator desires my opinion, I have 
already stated it. I think that is a very wise provision of the 
law. I think the power ought to be somewhere in a bill like 
this. I doubt if it will ever have to be used. The very fact 
that it is there and capable of being used at any moment will 
have the desired effect, just as I stated to the Senator from 
Utah yesterday when he was talking about copper, I believe, or 
aluminum, and using the coal barons meeting here the other day 
as an illustration. f 

He said the Council of National Defense got together with the 
coal dealers throughout the country and they had agreed on a 
reasonable price and it had been settled satisfactorily to every- 
body. Suppose the head of that committee of the council had had 
this power to cOmmandeer coal or to buy coal at a price fixed 
by the Government under the provisions of this bill, do you not 
think there would have been a very different price arranged for 
coal between those people? I do; and it no doubt would have 
been a price that would have satisfied the country, whereas we 
have already seen that the price which was agreed upon by the 
chairman of that committee and by the coal dealers of the 
country has proved to be wholly unsatisfactory, even to the Gov- 
ernment. The Government is divided as to whether it was a 
good settlement or a bad settlement. So I think I may state to 
the Senator from South Dakota that this power ought to be 
lodged in the hands of the Executive, who can use it reasonably 
and fairly for the benefit of the whole people. 

Mr, STERLING. Does not the Senater then think it ought 
to be connected in terms with the prosecution of the war or with 
the national security and defense? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator had heard the opening 

of my argument on the question 

Mr. STERLING. I am sorry I did not hear it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On the constitutionality of this law I think 
he would have been convinced that this provision is constitu- 
tional, even without any statement. In other words, I will 
say to the Senator in my judgment you do not have to set out 


a specific provision of the Constitution in connection with a 
statute to make the statute come under the Constitution. Lf 
it does come under it, in effect, it is there whether any reason 


is stated or not. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator think, then, that the pro- 
vision would be constitutional in time of peace? 

Mr, McKELLAR. No; I do not. I think it is constitutional 
under the war powers of the Government, which are these, to 
declare war, to build and maintain a navy, to support an army, 
and all provisions provided by the Constitution to carry out 
those provisions. As I have stated before, I think the most im- 
portant function of the Government in time of war is support- 
ing and maintaining an army and navy. Surely, if it can sup- 
port and maintain the Army and Navy better by having a power 
such as is stated in subsection (b) it ought to have it, and. it is 
directly within the Constitution. 

Mr. STERLING. But subsection (b) does not relate to the 
Army and Navy. Subsection (a) relates to the Army and Navy, 
and distinctly relates to them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is why I say it ought to be an inde- 
pendent section, and it then would relate to all the purposes of 
the bill as set out in the title. That is my judgment about it. 

Mr. BRADY. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield with pleasure. 
` Mr. BRADY. As a matter of fact, the bill is now being con- 
sidered and it will be enacted as a war measure, and it so states 
in the opening sentence of the first section. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. BRADY. For that reason any part of it we may enact 
or any section we may insert in the bill will be considered as 
a war measure and not as a peace measure. There are many 
things in the bill that neither the Senater nor myself would 
vote for in time of peace, but we are voting for whatever we do 
vote for in the bill as a war measure. h 

Mr. McKELLAR. Declarations in a bill do not affect their 
constitutionality. You could put as many previsions of the 
Constitution in a bill as you could name and unless the subject 
matter was there constitutionally the bili would be unconsti- 
tutional; declarations would count for nothing. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to section 9. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr.-McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator takes up that matter, I de- 
sire to call his mind back to his discussion of the question of 
the necessity of an amendment to prevent men serving the 
Government and at the same time taking private contracts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To prevent them from serving God and 
mammon, 

Mr. REED. I think there was some challenge made of the 
Senator’s statement that there was a necessity for that kind of 
an amendment. I desire to call his attention to an article in 
the Evening Star of to-day under a Chicago headline. It ap- 
pears to be an Associated Press dispatch : 

wald, chairman of the committee on rop 
issued a statement in whic 
pending in Congress putting members of 


lies of the 
he charges 
the council 


business. He said: 

ws Congressmen, under the Constitution, can not be interested in any 
contracts with the Government, and Congress now, it appears, has 
tacked a rider to the food bi'l, the effect of which, if passed and not 
vetoed by the President. would be to legislate the committees of the 
defense counci! out of business by putting the members in the same 
class with Representatives and Senators. 

“This is stupid, shortsighted, nonsensical, and foolish.” 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What newspaper is that? 

Mr. REED. I am reading from the alleged statement of Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald, chairman of the committee on supplies of the 
Council of National, Defense. This is his frank opinion of the 
Agricultural Committee which reported this amendment. 

Mr. KENYON, Is that limited to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee? ; 

Mr. REED, They are the only ones who have committed 
themselves thus far, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senate has adopted it. 

Mr. REED, The Agricultural Committee reported an amend- 
ment providing that men should not be engaged in these con- 
tracts with themselves. That is the substance of the amend- 
ment, I want to give the Agricultural Committee an opportunity 
to look into this mirror which is held up before them by Mr. 
Rosenwald. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did not the Senate adopt such a 
provision? 

Mr. REED. I think it has been passed over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am sure the Senate adopted the 
amendment, 
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Mr. REED. Thus far the words must be held to be limited to 
the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. KENYON. This mirror is a Sears-Roebuck mirror, I 
presume? 

Mr. REED. Yes; it is a Sears-Roebuck mirror, and I have 
not any doubt that its proprietor will know how to put it into 
all parts of the country very rapidly and to catalogue it. I 
think it is very illuminating to get a real business man's 
opinion of the Agricultural Committee. Let me read on: 

This is stupid, shortsighted, nonsensical, and foolish. 


Mr. VARDAMAN, That is the Agricultural Committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is his opinion of section 3. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of both the Agricultural Committee 
and of section 3. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a combination of the two by an 
able member of the advisory board. > 

Mr. REED. I think otherwise; as somebody suggested, the 
section is probably all right in the opinion of this business man. 
He might have added, however, that it was unbusinesslike. I 
read on: ý z 

This is stupid, shortsighted, nonsensical, and foolish. 


Mr. KENYON, Why does the Senator keep repeating those 
words? [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. In order that the Senate may have the benefit 
of the context. 

Mr. GORE. I submit that the Senator from Iowa rises to a 
question of personal privilege. t 

Mr. KENYON. I did not observe that the chairman of the 
committee was present., 

Mr. REED. This statement continues: 


It means a return to the old slipshod days of unloading on the Gov- 
ernment—the days of rotten contracts in a time of great national 
emergency. 

Rosenwald said if it had not been for the council “tbe Government 
would not have been able in this short time to peoa supplies for a 
million soldiers without the slightest suspicion of graft.” 

Following the statement just made is this article: 


The provision in the food-control bill prohibiting, under penalties of 
$10,000 fines and five years imprisonment, sale to the Government of 
supplies by Government agents, employces, officers, or those act in an 
advisory capacity in whi Srey nare a personal interest was added by 
unanimous indorsement of the Senate Agriculture Committee in response 
to widespread demand and frequent debate in Congress. 

At the suggestion of Herbert C. Hoover last Sunday the committee 
agreed to a modification which would not prohibit employment of per- 
sons in an advisory capacity in selling to the Government 8 
other than those in which they have a rsonal interest. ith the 
modification, however, the clause still would prohibit persons acting in 
an advisory way from selling their supplies to the Government. 

Mr. President, I trust that we shall come near enough return- 
ing to the old-fashioned, “slipshod” methods to provide that 
nc man can represent the Government of the United States in 
deals with himself, and I hope that this business man, upon 
mature reflection, will revise his opinion regarding the Agri- 
cultural Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am much obliged to the 
Senator from Missouri for the introduction of the article which 
he has read. I think it merely emphasizes the absolute neces- 
sity of our dealing sternly with this proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator still intend to vote 
for section 3? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I not only intend to vote for section 3, but 
I intend to work for it harder. Really I do not see how any 
Senator can vote against it after the statement which has just 
been read. I do not see how a Senator could get his conscience 
to permit him to vote against section 3. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator feel that this dissertation 
from the Sears-Roebuck Co. will have a very important effect 
or will influence many votes against this bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not say as to that. I do not under- 
stand just exactly what the Senator means, but if I do 

Mr. KENYON. I was making the suggestion rather ironic- 
ally. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I imagined that the Senator was, though 
at first I thought he was speaking seriously. So I will change 
my reply.. I think this opinion from Mr, Rosenwald will em- 
phasize the absolute necessity of two things in this bill which 
I have been arguing for here this afternoon. One is that we 
must have a responsible commission of paid agents of the Gov- 
ernment to transact the Government's food business, wholly dis- 
sociated from the men who deal with the Government; and the 
other is to have a penalty and to put any man in jail who vio- 
lates the provisions of section 3. I want to say right here 
now ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator surely would be willing 
to make an exception in favor of this gentleman, whose name I 


can not pronounce, if we will buy from the firm with which he is 
associated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not willing to make any exception; 
but, of course, the Senator from Georgia speaks in jest when 
he talks in that way. I do, however, want to say that it em- 
phasizes another thing. You will notice here that some amend- 
ment—some little harmless-looking amendment—has been of- 
fered; I do not know whether it has been offered in committee 
or not, but I refer to the amendment which was suggested as a 
modification of section 3. Has that amendment been offered in 
committee, I will ask the acting chairman? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amendment has been offered in 
the Senate. l 

Mr. McKELLAR, It has been offered in the Senate by a mem- 
ber of the committee, I suppose. I hope there will not be any 
modification of this section, and certainly no modification which 
will make it less stringent. What we ought to do is tô make 
section 3 more stringent. We can not go too far in that direction. 
It is a very harmful thing, as it seems to me, for opinions like 
that just read by the distinguished Senator from Missouri to 
be given out by the agents of the Government. I will correct 
that, however, because this gentleman, as I understand, is not 
an agent of the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; he is an agent of his firm. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know about that; but certainly 
he is not paid by the Government; he owes no duty to the Gov- 
ernment under the remarkable measure that we passed some 
time ago; a measure which ought never to have been passed, 
and which now ought to be repealed. We have built up a sys- 
tem which we ought to be ashamed of. It is a travesty upon 
law and justice to establish a number of men as a separate de- 
partment of the Government to trade and traffic among them- 
selves without let or hindrance, and owing no obligation to the 
sb cine which they are supposed patriotically to serve for 
nothing. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I want to say for the average business men in 
my section of the country—and I do not claim they are better 

an the average business men in other States—that there are 
very, very few of them who would for a moment think of ac- 
cepting a position of trust for the Government, either of their 
city or their State or of their Nation, and then proceed, while 
occupying that trust capacity, to deal with themselves. I deny 
that the moral horizon of Mr. Rosenwald is that which bounds 
the conscience of the average business man of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is entirely right; 
and I want to resent such an aspersion so far as the business 
men of the State that I have the honor in part to represent on 
this floor is concerned. I do not believe Mr. Rosenwald’s state- 
ment represents the business views of the real business men of 
the country. but only of those who are desirous of getting on 
the inside, where contracts are being let, in order to get some- 
thing for nothing out of the Government in this time of her 
peril. : 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 4 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask if Mr. Rosenwald, to whom the Sena- 
tor from Missouri refers, and to whom, I assume, the Senator 
from Tennessee is likewise alluding, is the member of the Ad- 
visory Council appointed from the State of Illinois? 

Mr. McKELLAR. ~I so understand, although I can not say 
with positiveness, 

Mr. LEWIS. I just came into the Chamber from the hall. 
and I should like to inquire what is the infraction that has been 
noted as to this particular member? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the Senate? 

Mr. LEWIS. I am not. I have some outward appearance of 
being familiar with horticulture, but not with agriculture. 
[Laughter.] : S 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator had been a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture I would have been too timid to read 
what Mr. Rosenwald is purported to have said about that com- 
mittee; but, he having disclaimed being a member of that com- 
mittee, I will now read what Mr, Rosenwald says about section 
8, if the Senator will look at section 3 of the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. I know the bill, and I will be very glad to hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Rosenwald says, the item being under 
a Chicago headline, dated July 3, which is to-day: . 


Julius Rosenwald, chairman of the committee on supplies of the 
Council of National Defense, has issued a statement in which he charges 
that legislation pending in Congress putting members of the council 
upon the same footing as Congressmen in the matter of accepting con- 


` 
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tracts for the Government would practically put the council out of busi- Mr, FLETCHER, I presume the Senator means the advisory 


ness. He said— 
Then Mr. Rosenwald is quoted as follows: 
Congressmen, under the Constitution, can not be Interested in any 
contracts with the Government, and has 


vetoed by the Lier gee would be to | 
usiness by pu 
class with Representatives and Senators. 
That would be an awful thing to do, of course. I might add 
I do not blame him for not wanting to be put on the sume plane 
with Representatives and Senators. Very few people would 
like that. Then he goes on to state: 
This is stupid, shortsighted, nonsensical, and foolish— 
That is why I asked the Senater if he was a member of the 
8 I did not think he would refer to his own Senator 
t way— 


It means a return to the old slipshod s of unloading on the Gov- 
ernment—the days of rotten Te tee time of great national 


the members in the same 


That is the end of the direct quotation. 

Mr. LEWIS. Those are the allusions—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is why his name was brought in here. 

Mr, LEWIS. Those are the expressions to which the Senator 
from Missouri and the Senator from Tennessee have alluded? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are. 

Mr. LEWIS. Assuming the quotation to be accurate, I regret 
that such has come from him. 1 have great respect for Mr. 
Rosenwald, and weuld like to see him maintain himself in such 
a manner that he may obtain the respect of this body, and I 
regret ¢hat he has found it agreeable to give out such utterance, 
to which I can only add the exclamation, “ Important, if true!” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I might add, if I may be pardoned—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. I was going to add that I regret that a gentle- 
man, a member of the Council of National Defense, should feel 
that it is his position at any distance te pass judgment upon 
the legislative body in such terms as the quotation seems to ex- 
press in behalf of Mr. Rosenwald. I can not but incline to the 
idea that the quotation is much stronger than he would have 
ventured to have uttered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope so. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator from Tennessee 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I ask if the Senator does not know of his own 
knowledge that the members of the Council of National Defense, 
or at least one member of it, has stated that if the amendment 
we are discussing were to be adopted the council would bé put 
out of business? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. I suppose it would now be perfectly 
proper for me to say that, on official business, together with the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. J. Representative 
Fis HER, and possibly some others I have forgotten just who they 
were—lI visited the Munsey Building a few days ago, and was for 
the first time introduced to the members of that particular ad- 
visory board or committee. Mr. Rosenwald then stated that sec- 
tion 3 was a very foolish provision and would put the Council of 
National Defense entirely out of business, to yse his words, I 
think Iam right in that. I will ask my colleague if I am not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. He said that to me; 
and I took very violent issue with him, as can be imagined 
from the sentiments which I have expressed here this afternoon. 
I feel not the slightest unkindness toward Mr. Rosenwald.” I 
never saw him before; I have always heard him spoken of very 
highly since I have known of him at all; and I have no eriti- 
cism to make of him now except to say that I do not believe in 
that kind of business, and I do not believe that the Government 
of the United States will permit that kind of business; and 
no man who has that kind of views of business and commercial 
life should be intrusted with any office by the American Gov- 
ernment or the American people. 

Mr, VARDAMAN, May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask the Senator if this man 
said to him that it was a very foolish business in which the 
Senator and his colleagues were engaged? i 

Mr, McKELLAR. He did not state that. He said that it 
was a very foolish business; that it would put the Council of 
National Defense out of business; and, as I recall, I replied 
that if it would put the Council of National Defense out of 
business to prohibit them dealing among themselves the sooner 
they were put out of business the better it would be for the 
American people. 


commission ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean the advisory commission; I am 
not speaking of the Council of National Defense, which is com- 
posed of members of the Cabinet, who we all know are men of 
the highest integrity and honor and who are men whose alle- 
giance is to the Government and who are fighting for its 
interests. Of course any statement made is made in reference 
to the advisory commission or committees and not in reference 
to the Council of National Defense, strictly speaking. I believe 
in the honesty and integrity of the members of the Cabinet on 
this board to the limit. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I am not inclined to criti- 
cize harshly this man. On the contrary, he challenges my sense 
of charity. His stupid utterances are bnt the emanations from 
a mind uninformed and a spirit inflated with the vanity of 
riches. They are but the manifestation of that contemptuous 
regard which the purse-proud individual usually entertains for 
an honest man in publie life who dares to do his duty to his 
country. His conduct is the impudence of ignorance, the arro- 
gance of great wealth—the bad manners of a plutocratic vul- 
garian. I think it calls for action on the part of the Senate. 
Senators can not preserve their self-respect and have anything 
to do with such an ill-mannered, coarsely bred creature, and 
I shall be glad to vote for a resolution requesting that he with- 
draw altogether from the Government service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator permit me te ask him— 
and this is not said in a more or less facetious spirit? Does 
the Senator object to this matter because the gentleman said 
he did not want to be put on the same plane with Senators and 
Congressmen? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. No; not at all. I hope the man may 
never be on the plane that I oceupy. I snould be dissatisfied 
with the plane if he should get on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma first. 

Mr. GORE. I just wanted to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if he really thinks the Senate ought to act in the spirit which 
he indicates? . 

Mr. VARDAMAN. To whom does the Senator refer? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Why, I have no special spirit in this mat- 
ter. I am not at all excited or annoyed about it. I think that 
when a creature of that character undertakes to put on airs 
and criticizes the Senate in the manner he has it is very well 
to call attention to it and express your opinion of such a erea- 
ture. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. My colleague has referred to a conversation 
which he had with Mr. Rosenwald. I was present, and my col- 
league has stated almost verbatim what was there said by Mr. 
Rosenwald and by himself. Certainly his statement is substan- 
tially correct in every respect. My colleague said considerably 
more on that occasion than he has said here in giving an account 
of the interview in his condemnation of an advisory committee 
or anyone else undertaking to act for the Government and at the 
same time acting for themselves, all of which I fully approved. 

Mr. GORE rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. Might I ask the Senator 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator from Illinois 
in just a moment. I yield now to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has been sitting here 
quite a long while, but nobody has known it. 

Mr. GORE. Of course, too, Senators will indulge the pre- 
sumption that the language was entirely parliamentary; but I 
wanted to ask the Senator from Tennessee or the Senator from 
Illinois to tell the business connection of this saintly gentleman. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. Mr. President, I can not state what it is. 
I must be very much of an igneramus; I am not very familiar 
with great men. I suppose I argue myself unknown, but I 
never heard of Mr. Julius Rosenwald until a short time ago, 
when I saw his name in the papers as being a member of this 
commission. I have no knowledge of him of any kind, nature, 
or description. I do not know what his business connection is, 
I do not know what his history is, and I have not the slightest 
feeling of any kind. nature, or description in regard to him. 

I want to say to the Senator that I never would have brought 
up this subject, inasmuch as this was purely a business visit 
of my friends and myself to the offices of Mr. Rosenwald, and 
not even to see him but to see another very delightful gentle- 
man that we met there; and while there we were invited in to 
meet Mr. Rosenwald and other members of the board, and 
then this conversation eceurred. I did not intend to have a 
word to say about that conversation and would not have done so 
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but for this publication, in which Mr. Rosenwald seems to charge Mr. LEWIS. “I say to the Senator, having been opposed to 


very dire things against Members of the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Well. may I ask the Senator 

Mr. GORE, I think the Senator has rendered a public 
service 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would really like to be 
recognized once in a while and have some rights under the 
rules of the Senate. Senators rise and proceed to discuss 
matters without the slightest attention to the Chair. Wither 
the present occupant of the chair is going to vacate the chair 
et somebody is going to pay some attention to the rules of the 

nate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma next. 

Mr. GORE. With the Chair's permission, I will say that T 
think the Senator from Tennessee has rendered a public service 
in detailing this conversation. I am anxious to get in the 
Recorp, if I can, the business connection of Mr, Rosenwald, 
and I will ask the Senator from Illinois to give us that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now yield to the Senator from Illinois to 
give that information. 

Mr. GORE. I want to know on what meat this Daniel who 
has come to judgment has fed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know anything about him; and I 
now yield to the Senator from Illinois to give the explanation to 
the Senate. 

- Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. I do know Mr. Julius Rosenwald. 
I never have borne any intimate connection with Mr. Rosen: 
wald. He is a prominent business man of my city. He is the 
head of the large house—the parcels-post house, as we may 
speak of it—of Sears, Roebuck & Co. He has been known for 
many charities and great generosities and as a man of large 
wealth. I never heard him charged with a dishonorable act. 
Knowing him as I do in a casual way, I can not believe him 
guilty of one. I enn not believe that he would use this office as 
a member of the advisory commission for the enrichment of 
himself. 1 deplore to hear from these eminent Senators that 
he could have lost his usual balance and have said to these 
Senators that he thought the advisory commission, by action of 
ours, would be put out of business. It would leave the infer- 
ence on the part of certain people that the advisory commission 
or the council were there for business.~ It is to be regretted 
that any gentleman should leave the impression that as a 
member of the advisory commission he took the office for busi- 
ness purposes. I can not believe that Mr. Rosenwald could 
descend to such a course; and I now answer the Senator from 
. Oklahoma. 

The reputation of Mr. Rosenwald in the city of Chicago is as a 
great benefactor, a great business man, and so eminent in the 
councils of the Republican Party was he that he was chosen as 
one of the heads to make its campaign in behalf of Mr. Hughes, 
the candidate; and he occupied such a very high and exalted 
position that he was on the council of direction in that great 
contest and has held the confidence of his fellow citizens. I 
regret that he has done anything that should lose for him the 
esteem of the Senate. I trust that this whole observation con- 
cerning him, which I understood the Senator to read from the 
newspaper as a quotation from Mr. Rosenwald, may afterwards 
be. disclosed to have been one brought about by a report that 
really has no foundation in truth. I can not believe he would 
have descended to that which in itself is absurd, and certainly 
defenseless. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in order to be entirely fair 
to Mr. Rosenwald, may I ask the Senator if Mr. Rosenwald or 
his firm deals in any articles of merchandise which are or might 
be sold to the Government in any way, such as equipment for 
the Army and Navy, or anything of that kind? I do not know 
how it is, but the inference might be that way, and I should 
be glad to have the Senator explain that on behalf of his friend, 
if he desires. : 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, all I can say in that connection 
is this: The house of Sears, Roebuck & Co. is one of the very 
large supply houses of America, and I have little doubt but that 
it engages itself with every form of supply that goes to the 
household needs of man. It is natural to indulge the thought 
that, therefore, it may have things for which the Government 
may have need, but as to whether it has ever supplied the Gov- 
ernment, or sought to do so, I have no information whatever. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask this: The Senator, from his 
knowledge of Mr. Rosenwald, would feel assured that Mr. 
Rosenwald, acting as chairman of this department, would not 
permit his house to sell anything like clothing supplies or any 
other supplies dealt in by him to the Government at such a time; 


would he not? 


Mr. Rosenwald in every office for which I contended, being op- 
posed by aii the interests which he represents, I can not be said 
to be a prejudicial witness in his behalf; but it is my sincere 
conviction that he is a man who would not tender his own busi- 
ness to the Government out of which to make profits, and that 
he would not, while he was on the advisory commission, attempt 
to benefit his business or himself by any opportunity that might 
be afforded him. Such is my personal judgment of a gentleman 
toward whom I have borne an acquaintance such as I have de- 
scribed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. In order to clear up the connection of Mr. Rosen- 
wald with the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense, allow me to read from the document which was pre- 
sented by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NERWIAN DS] a few days 
ago and which he caused to be printed and given to the Senate. 

On page 55, under the heading Council of National Defense,” 
is found the list of the council: 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Baker; the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Daniels; the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane; the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Houston; the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield ; 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson. 

Advisory commission of Council of National Defense: Daniel Willard 
(chairman), transportation and communication; Howard E. Coffin, muni- 


tions and 3 including standardization and industrial rela- 
tions; Julius Rosenwald, supplies, including clothing, etc. 


Turning to page 60, I find this: 
Committees of and cooperating with Mr. Rosenwald— 
That is to say, “ Committees of Mr. Rosenwald,” I take it— 


Committee on supplies: Julius Rosenwald, chairman; Stanley King, 
8 and director of W. H. McElwain Co.: Charles Eisenman, re- 
: II. M. Kelso, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; T. W. Cloney, Quaker Oats 

Co.; E. O. Heyl, Libby, McNeil & Libby. 


Now the cooperative committee on cotton goods: There follows 
a long list of names. I do not want to take the time of the 
Senate to read them, but I ask leave to print them. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cooperative committee on cotton goods: Lincoln Grant, Wellington- 
Sears Co., New York, chairman; Harry L. Bailey, Wellington-Sears Co., 


New York; A. F. Bemis, president National Association Cotton Manu- 
facturers; Fuller E. Ca ower, La Grange, Ga.; Elisha Cronkhite, 
* 


Smith, Hogg & Co., New Yor E. F. Greene, Pacific Mills, Boston, 
Mass., Eustis L. Tepr Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York; William D. 
Judson, 78 Leonar N Harper- Poor, Amory, 


Street. ew York; J. z 
Browne & Co., New York; W. H. Prankard, Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co., Boston, Mass.; John E. Rousmaniere, J. Spencer Turner & Co., 
New York; Spencer Turner, Turner-Halsey Co., New York; Ridley 
Watts, Watts, Stebbins & Có., New York. 

Mr. REED. Then there is the cooperative committee on 
woolen manufactures and a long list of names, which I ask to 
have printed. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cooperative committee on woolen manufactures: John P. Wood, Wil- 
liam Wood & Co., Philadelphia, chairman; Spaulding Bartlett, S. Slater 
& Sons, Webster, Mass. ; bert T, Francis, Ponteesue Woolen Manu- 
facturing Co., New York; George C. Hetzel, C. C. Hetzel Co., Chester, 
Pa.; Winthrop L. Marvin, National Association Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass.; Moses L. Shuttleworth, American Woolen Co., New 
York ; Nathaniel Stevens, M. T. Stevens & Sons, North Andover, 
Mass.; Charles H. Wilson, J. & E. H. Wilson, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Mr. REED. Then, there is the cooperative committee on 
shoe and leather industries, with a long list of names, which I 
ask to have printed. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: e 


Cooperative committee on shoe and leather industries: J. F. 
wain, W. H. McElwain Co., Boston, Mass., chairman; John A. 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. G. Garrett, 
Boston, Mass. ; Charles P. Hall, American Hide & 
Mass. ; George F. Johnson, Endicott-Johnson Co., Binghamto 
John Kent, M. A. Packard Shoe Co. Brockton, Mass.; H. 


Bush, 
Central Leather Co., 
Leather Co., Boston, 

N. Ae 
Frederick 


Kistler-Lesh Co., Boston, Mass.; August Vogel, Pfister-Vogel . 


Lesh. 
Leather Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. REED. The next is the cooperative committee on knit 
goods, which I also ask to have printed. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Cooperative committee on knit goods: Lincoln Cromwell, William 
Iselin & Co., New York, chairman; Fraak H. pare. 82 Thomas Street, 
New York: J. S. Carr, jr., president Durham 
N. C.; Andrew Frey, vice president Onieta Knitting M 
Leo M. Flesh, Atlas’ Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio; E. I. 


Goodrich Co., New York; Frederick S. Haight, 
York; Henry Pope, Paramount Knitting Mills, Chicago, III.; Rufus W. 


Scott, William F. Taubel, New York. 
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Mr. REED. So it would appear that Mr. Rosenwald is not 
here merely in his individual capacity, but that he is the head 
of n number of committees handling other activities, covering a 
large number of things. 

Who’s Who of 1917 has this to say of Mr. Julius Rosenwald: 

Julius Rosenwald, merchant; Springfield, III.— 

It gives his birth, and so forth— 
senior member Rosenwald & Weil, clothiers. 

Observe that he is the chairman of the committee on supplies, 
including clothing. 

Then follows a list of a large number of charitable organiza- 
tions to which he belongs, and the statement of some of his 
charitable acts. 

The article concludes: 

Home: 4901 Ellis Avenue. Office: Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

I think this sufliciently identifies the gentleman, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I have already taken more 
of the time of the Senate than I intended when I arose, and will 
hurry through what I shall have to say. à 

Section 9 of the bill is merely an addition to section 8, and 
gives to the Government the right to requisition any of the 
packing houses or factories or mines that might be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of section 8. It is rather an enlarge- 
ment of the powers of section 8, and I think it is a section that 
should be enacted into law. If we are going to give the Presi- 
dent the authority, we ought to give him sufficient authority to 
make the purpose intended effective. 

Section 10 is the section to which I want to call the attention 
of Senators most earnestly. That is, in my judgment, a slip- 
shod way of dealing with the most vital thing in this bill, and 
that is the food speculator : 

That undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of or injurious 
speculation in— A 

Now, those of us who are lawyers know that it is very diffi- 
cult to determine what is “undue” enhancement of prices or 
“ injurious ” speculation. What might be beld or considered by 
one judge to be injurious speculation in one instance would be 
held to be wholly of a proper character by another judge and in 
another instance, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. With pleasure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee at its last meeting 
authorized me to report an amendment which strikes out the 
following words in section 10 after the first word “ That”: 

Undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of, or injurious specula- 
tion in, or unjust market manipulation, or unfair and misleading market 
quotations of the prices of necessaries are hereby prohibited, and. 

So that it will read: 


That whenever the President finds it essential in order to prevent 
undue enhancement, depression. or fluctuation of prices of, or in order 
to prevent injurious speculation in— 


And so forth. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think that improves the section 
very much. It may, because it leaves it entirely in the hands 
of the President. As I said before, I think that is the duty of 
Congress in the premises, and it is a duty we ought to deal with 
directly. We ought to deal with this question of speculation 
directly and not through the agency of the President. We ought 
not to unload on the President this question. Some men think 
we ought not to legislate about speculation at all, that the specu- 
lators ought to regulate themselves. Others think that we had 
better get rid of it, and the easiest way is just to unioad it on 
the President. The chances are the President will not do any- 
thing with it. 

The gamblers and speculators who are sending prices sky- 
ward at the expense of the consumers of the country are hoping 
to avoid any trouble, that the President may overlook them, or 
his agent may overlook them, or he may think it would take 
so long to investigate them to find out which ones are injurious 
speculators and which ones are harmful speculators that noth- 
ing will be done. Some Senators think that if we put in a 
straight-out provision somewhat after the manner of the 
Thomas amendment, which was offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, it will have the effect of driving out 
the speculators, and that is what we ought to do. We ought to 
do it directly. We ought not to turn it over to the President 
to investigate and to find out what is harmful speculation and 
what is not harmful speculation. If we are going to adopt that 
sort of legislation why not adopt it all along the line? Why 
should we take the trouble to investigate what laws should be 
passed or what laws should not be passed? When we come to 
a qu “tion why not just turn it over to the President to examine 
and report and pass upon it and put a penalty on it? That is 
no way to legislate. It ought not to be put in the bill in that 


way. It is a bad policy of government. It is a policy of gov- 
ernment that may lead to ruin of the Republic if we keep it up. 
We ought to do it directly and fairly and pass upon these ques- 
tions ourselves. 

For my part, I am not going to stand up here and in one 
breath. abuse the food speculators and then go right on and 
vote with them, because they all want this kind of a provision. 
They want to have the same kind of regulation that the various 
business men of the country are having in the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. : 

They want to gather together here in Washington and pass 
upon the question themselves as to who are engaged in injurious 
and speculative business and who are not, licensing some and 
not licensing others, It opens the door to all kinds of fraud 
and wrong that may be perpetrated not only upon our Govern- 
ment but upon the people of this country. I shall propose, unless 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] does so, 
the straight-cut, matter of fact, effective legislation that he 
offered by way of an amendment to the last food bill, and which 
in my judgment the Senate made a mistake by ot adopting. 

Now, so much for*that. I next come to section 11, and that 
is the guarantee section, the minimum-price guarantee. I hope 
Senators will listen to this proposition that I have to make 
about that. I think the committee has worked. out a very ex- 
cellent provision along that line, just about as good probably as 
could be prepared with just one exception. I ask Senators to 
look at the bill on page 16, line 14, the word “ profit.“ This 
is a very important power that we are conferring on the food 
controller. It is a power that ought to be exercised most care- 
fully. It is the greatest power that possibly ever was exercised 
by any Government official. My suggestion is to add after the 
word “profit” a colon, and then the following: 

Provided, That before fixing any reasonable ranteed price for an 
such products the said board shall make a careful inves tion into all 
the facts, and 1 a record ot their findings on such facts, and sub- 
mit said record o 2 with their recommendations thereon to the 
President of the United States personally, and if he shall indorse said 
findings, then such reasonable guaranteed price for any such products 
may be fixed, but not otherwise. 

Now, what will be the effect of that amendment? It is simply 
to make it more effective. Senators know that there are a good 
many who will complain of the use of this word, and that it is 
a very extraordinary power we are conferring. Now, we are 
conferring it upon a board. Some board, some body of men, are 
going to fix the guaranteed price under that provision. It will 
bring about dissatisfaction, it makes no difference what they 
do; but would it not add to the satisfaction the country will 
have, to the confidence the country will have in it, if this board, 
before fixing a price, shall submit their finding to the President 
of the United States for approval and he pass upon it personally? 
I think it would add to the section, and I hope the Senator in 
charge of the bill will accept that amendment and put it in the 
bill. I believe it will add very materially to it. I believe the 
country will accept any guaranteed price that the President of 
the United States personally passes upon, because they have 
the utmost confidence in his ability and in his integrity and in 
his desire to do exactly right on all matters that are submitted 
to him, and for that reason I have offered the amendment. 

Hurrying on, I now come to the next section, and that is the 
prohibition section, which I have already discussed. I am not 
going to discuss it further, because I think we have all made 
up our minds what we are going to do about it. I have made 
up my mind, and I shall vote for it, lobby or no lobby on either 
side, influence or no influence from any source. I shall vote my 
personal convictions on the matter. When I was a candidate for 
the Office of Senator in Tennessee I made the statement that I 
would support prohibition legislation, which was desired by a` 
vast majority of the people of the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent. I made that promise openly, fairly, 
squarely, and I am going to live up to it just as openly, just as 
fairly, and just as squarely as I know how, and I am going to 
vote for the driest ” amendment that can be offered to the bill. 
I believe at this time such a vote is the best vote for all our 
people. : , 

I next come to section 13, which is a corollary, and, of course, 
goes along with it. With all the other sections I have no quarrel 
at all. On the contrary, I desire to express my appreciation at 
the good work of the committee in working it out. 

In conclusion I have this to say, that there is one omission 
in the bill that I think ought to be cured. The President of 
the United States in recommending food legislation gave, as 
I recall, as the first reason for it that whatever board was con- 
stituted should have the power to buy for foreign Governments, 
for our allies and the neutral Governments.. Manifestly, the 
board consituted here ought to have that authority. It is abso- 
lutely necessary. One of the great causes of high prices is the 
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fact that foreign Governments have sent their agents here with 
instructions to. buy wheat and to buy corn and to buy other 
foed productions at any price that might be agreed upon. They 
sent them here without any reference to our own condition, to 
our own prices, to our own supplies. They were sent here and 
they have purchased at the very best prices they could obtain. 
What was the result? The result was that all these purchases 
by foreign Governments, both for allies and neutrals, had the 
effect of running the prices: skyward. It is manifest, as is 
pointed out by the President, that this board should be given 
authority to buy all the supplies for our allies and: for the neu- 
trals at a time when it would not affeet our own trade and our 
own commerce, and would not affeet adversely the prices of our 
own. supplies, and not buy them at a time when it would send 
the prices up. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. Does not the Senator think that the board 
in making its purchases would largely regulate the prices so as. 
to dispense with the neeessity of any price? 

Mr. McKELEAR. I feel sure that there should be the ap- 
pointment of such a beard to deal with our surplus crop: Of 
eourse there is no doubt there is plenty being raised in our 
own country for our own people, for our own Army, and for our 
own Navy, but the great question is te feed our allies, to support 
our allied armies and nations. Manifestly, we ought to go 
about this matter of purchasing our surplus for our- allies and 
for the neutral countries in a businesslike way. We ought not 
to go about it in a slipshod way, in an indirect way. 

I am going to effer this amendment, which I hepe will carry 
out the idea I have. If it does not, and if some other Senator 
offers.a better one, I shall be glad to support it. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator believe that under the bill 
an agency could not be created? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; an ageney could be created, of course; 
but we want one of the right kind. 

Mr. KENYON. I thought section 2 covered it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But here is what we are going to do 
about that: I may be unduly prejudiced, but I have the advisory 
board of the Council of National Defense uppermost in my mind. 
I am afraid of that kind of legislation, and for that reason while 
I think unquestionably the food commissioner could establish 
a board under the bread provisions of this act, Congress: ought 
to do so directly. I do not think we ought to permit a food! 
commissioner to legislate for us. I think we ought to do it 
directly; and for that reason I am going to offer an amendment 
which I have already had printed. It is as follows: 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BRADY. The amendment the Senator offers does not 
provide for the appointment of a board any different from that 
provided in section 2. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The reason why that was done was that 
when I prepared this section I was very much in hopes the 
Committee on Agriculture would see. the necessity of establish- |; 


ing a board in the first section of the bill, and I thought in the 


powers of that board should be included the power to deal with || 


purchases for foreign governments. 

I will say to the Senator, and he is on the committee, that 
here the President, of the United States recommends that this 
legislation be passed and the very first thing he recommends is 
the establishment of a board to do the buying for the allied 
governments. It is so apparent that there ought to be such a 
board. I take it no Senator can. undertake to say. there should not 
be such a beard, and yet the bill has hardly any direct refer- 
ence to any such board. It is one of the most important things 
to be accomplished by the bill, and that board ought to be a 
constitutional board, it ought to be a responsible board,, it 


“ought to be a. board that has no, other interest to serve except 


the interests of this Government and its people. It ought not 


to be a board composed: of men who sell to foreign governments 


themselves. It ought to be a board of men about whom there 


ean not be any question: of their good faith. T believe the state- 
ment made in the Bible that it is well to avoid the appearance 
of evil. Now, in this time of war, when our country is torn up, 
when we have almost hysteria among some people at: times, we 
ought to be exceedingly careful to avoid the appearance of evil, 
so that there can not be any question about the good faith and 
honesty of the acts of the agents: of the- United States. 

For that reason I think we ought to have a board duly con- 
stituted under the law, appointed by the President, confirmed 
by the Senate, as the Constitution says we must do. We ought 
to have such a bourd as that for this all-important work of 
buying for the allied Governments of the world. I think there 
ean not be any answer to that, and I do not believe my distin- 
guished friend from Idaho, whom I Jove very dearly, has an an- 
swer to it; and I now yield to him. 

Mr. BRADY. The point I wish to make is this: The Sena- 
tor’s amendment is a very good one; but it will not apply to this 
bill unless he first creates à board. 

Mr: McKELLAR. Of course it is in general langunge. If my 
amendment for the creation of w board in the first section is 
lost, then I shall move to change the word board“ into 
“agency,” and require the agency. of the Government estab- 
lished: under the bill to buy and sell for the allies, It is an 


section. This is: one of the mest important things 
we have to deal with. It will have more to do with the estab- 
lishment of fixed prices: to bring, about stationary prices of 


tlie: produets of our country than: anything else. It will abso- 
lutely deal with the situation if it is properly handled; and we 
ought: to be exceedingly careful about it so that the very highest 
elass board is found for this: all-important work. The Sena- 
tor from Idaho is a member ef the committee, and it may be 
that he can tell me why the committee- did not provide for it 
in, terms. 

Mr. BRADY, The explanation the Sevator from Hinho makes 
is: that the bill was before the committee as a foed-control bill, 
with a: distinct understanding that it was the intent and pur- 
pose: of the President to appoint Mr. Hoover as the chairman 
ef the board to manage or control the food in our country during 
the war. The question was not discussed at length at all rela- 
tive to the creation of the board. 

The Senator's suggestion is a splendid one if it cam be enacted, 
but I am afraid it would only delay the bill: On the other hand, 

permit me to say that the amendment he offers will not remedy 

the: situation. The only thing that will remedy it is to add a 
provision: limiting the board as an agency, having first provided 
for the appointment of the board by the President and its con- 
firmation by the Senate, but the bill was: simply for the control 
of the food situatiom and of speculation, and naturally it drifted 
loft to a great many things that were not originally in the bill. 

As to section 3. I may say that that section was put in by the 


ed |: unanimous vote of the committee and it expresses: the: sentiment 


jot the committee. It applies not only to one member of the 
committee but to all, and we are willing to accept the. conse- 
| quences. 

The amendment can not be utilized: to advantage in the form 


rm, | that it is at present. I would suggest to the Senator, before 


presenting the amendment, that he add a section creating the 
board and consolidate the two amendments into one. I believe 
Hit would then receive much more favorable consideration from 
the committee, and I think it is a very good suggestion, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will make my amendment conform to 
the bill, so as to effect the purpose which we have been dis- 
cussing, and I hope the Senator will vote for it and that other 
Senators will do sos. 

Mr. President, I believe L have said all and more than I in- 
tended to say on this bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from, 
Oklahoma with pleasure. 

Mr. GORE: Before the Senator closes I wish to say in con- 
nection with his remarks that I entirely agree with him that 
‘whoever is to exercise these vast, these unexampled powers, 
i ought to be an officer of the United States; that he ought to be 
a responsible officer; he ought to be confirmed by the Senate; 
and he ought to be required to report to the Congress of the 
United States as to the discharge of his official duties. 

If Mr. Hoover be appointed in pursuance of this act. he will 
have no official status; he will not be an officer of this Govern- 
ment; neither he nor anyone associated with him would be 
‘Hable to impeachment for misfeasance or malfeasance or non- 
feasance—whatever those terms may mean—in regurd to his 
official duties, I entirely agree with the Senator from Tennes- 
‘see as to that. 

I may say that I have introduced a separate measure—joint 
resolution 62—creating an office and an officer to discharge 
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to this bill because it was suggested that it might delay the 
report. I was not willing to delay the report even for a mo- 
ment; but I have intended to Offer that joint resolution as an 
amendment to this measure. I hope that it or the Senator's 
amendment or some other amendment will be adopted that will 
fix the oflicial responsibility of those who are to exercise these 
unexampled and unprecedented powers, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I take it also that the Senator from Okla- 
homa is old-fashioned enough to believe that when the Govern- 
ment appropriates $152,500,000, as is proposed to be done in 
this bill, and turns it over to some one else to spend, it is as 
little as we can do to have a duly sworn and bonded officer to 
disburse so important an amount, Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. I think so, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have said more than I started out to 
say. I wish to again assure the Senate that, so far as I am 
concerned, I shall not in any manner delay or do anything that 
would tend to delay the early passage of this bill. I believe 
something ought to be done, and that it ought to be done as 
quickly as possible in this direction. I think time is of the 
essence of the matter. I approve of most of the provisions of 
the bill, and I think by amendment we can get a Dill with 
which most of the people of our country will be entirely satis- 
fied. I think that the discussion that has been had—prior to 
this date at any rate—has been of great good in determining 
just what should go into the bill. I, for one, most heartily 
approve of the proposed legislation, taken as a whole, and hope 
that it will soon be the law. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rather regret that the 
discussion concerning the advisory commission to the Council of 
National Defense has arisen in connection with this food-control 
bill. I regret it, not because I deprecate the discussion, and 
not because I do not think that it is the duty of Congress and 
the desire of the country to know all that is to be known in 
relation to the operations of this advisory commission, and, in- 
deed, of the council itself, but I fear that it raises a subject of 
such reach and ramifications that, if we treat it with the ex- 
haustiveness with which we ought to treat it, it will necessarily 
operate to delay the passage of this very important bill. 

Mr. President, I think there has been a dearth of information 
as to the operation of this advisory council, and I have here a 
report from the director of the advisory council made to the 
‘Secretary of War, dated the 28th of May, but which was only 
released for publication on the 25th of June, and has, I think, 
received only very scant attention in the press, because per- 
haps it is not very brief and not particularly adapted to news- 
paper needs as news. It is, however, very informing. It goes 
into considerable detail`in the effort to analyze and to give to 
the country a clear view of all the things which have been 
accomplished by this very necessary commission. I am send- 
ing the report to the desk and ask that it be printed in the 
ReEcorp. 

The first page contains the names of the different committees 
into which the body is divided. They are arranged in the form 
of a diagram, which I shall not ask, of coursé, that the Printing 
Office attempt te reproduce. It can only print the lines, and so 
forth, between the names, If they have the diagram set up at 

the Printing Office, of course, it could be advantageous to use it. 
I should like to have the report of the matter which I have sent 
to the desk printed in the Rxconb, not in the very fine type in 
which the printer usually sets up quotations and which is very 
difficult for most people to read, but in the ordinary type of the 
RECORD, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
the report which he presents is accompanied with illustrations? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is not a single thing in it in the 
way of an illustration. I did not know but that the matter 
might be held up on account of the marked lines and diagrams 
in which the first page is set up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . Without objection, the report will 
be printed in the Recorp in the ordinary type. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


Councit or NATIONAL DEFENSE (organized by act of Congress 
Aug. 29, 1916): 

Secretary of War, chairman. 

Secretary of Navy. 

Secretary of Interior. 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

Secretary of Commerce, 

Secretary of Labor, 


WaAsuHrnoTon, D, C., May 29, 1917. 


Sections AND BOARDS oF THE CoUNCIL? 
General munitions board. 
Munitions standards board. 
Aircraft-production board. 
Medical section. 
Commercial-economy board. 
Interdepartmental advisory committee. 
Cooperative committees on purchase of Army sup- 
plies (United States Chamber of Commerce), 
Inventions (Naval Consulting Board), 
National research council, 
Committee on shipping. 
Committee on Women’s defense work. 
Committee on coal production. 
: Section on cooperation with States. 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION : 
Secretary of council and of advisory commission, 
Mr. Grosvenor B. Clarkson. 
Assistants to director. 
Chief clerk. 
Statistics and organization. 


‘Apvisory Commission (provided for in organic act, nomi- 
nated by council, and appointed by President): 


Mr. Daniel Willard, chairman, 
Mr. Howard E. Coftin, 
Dr. Hollis Godfrey. 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald. 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers. 
Dr. Franklin H. Martin. 
FUNCTIONS, COMMITTEES, AND COOPERATIVE COMMITTEES 
. OF ADVISORY COMMISSION : 
Transportation and communication—Mr, Willard. 
Cooperative committees on— 
Telegraphs and telephones 
Railroads. ‘ 
Electric railroads. 
Munitions—Mr. Coffin. 
Cooperative committees on— 
Automotive transport, 
Public utilities. 
Engineering and education—Dr. Godfrey. 
~ Supplies—Mr. Rosenwald. 
Cooperative committees on— 
Cotton goods, 
Woolen goods. 
Knit goods. 
Shoes and leather. 
Raw materials—Mr. Baruch. 
Cooperative committees on— 
Alcohol. 
Aluminum. 
Asbestos, magnesia, and roofing. 
Brass. 
Cement. 
Chemicals. 
Coal-tar by-products. 
Copper. 
Lead. 
Lumber. 
Mien. 
Nickel. 
Oil. 
Rubber. 
Steel and steel products. 
Sulphur. 
Wool. 
Zinc. 
Labor—Mr, Gompers. 
Subcommittees on 
Wages and hours. 
Mediation and conciliation, 
Welfare work. 
Women in industry. 
Information and statistics, 
Press. 
Publicity. 
Cost of living, 
Medicine and surgery Dr. Martin. 
General medical board. 
Standardization. 
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A Report FROM THE DIRECTOR OF THE CoUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ey Irs ADVISORY COMMISSION TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COUNCIL or NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 28, 1917. 
Hon. Newron D. Baker, 
Secretary of War and 
Chairman of the Council of National Defense. 

Sir: Herein I have the honor to hand you a statement of the 
organization and accomplishments of the Council of National 
Defense, its advisory commission, and the various boards, sec- 
tions, and committees under both the council and the commis- 
sion. 

As an introductory statement, a few of the accomplishments 
in question may be concretely instanced as follows: 

The mobilization of the 262,000 miles of railroads of the 
country for the Government's defense. 

The close-knit organization of the telephone and telegraph 
companies of America to insure to the Government the most 
rapid and efficient wire communications, 

The settlement of the recent threatened national railroad 
strikes. 

The very general acceptance by labor and capital of the sug- 
gestion of the council that existing labor standards should not 
be changed until the need for such action had been determined 
by the council, with the steadying influence on industry grow- 
ing out of such action. 

The procurement of 45,000,000 pounds of copper for the uses 
of the Army and Navy of the United States at Jess than one- 
half of the then current market price—a saving to the Govern- 
ment of approximately $10,000,000. 

Similar accomplishments as to steel, zinc, and aluminum. 

The completion of the inventory, for military purposes, of 
27,000 American manufacturing plants. 

The money saving to the Government, through appointment 
over the country of committees of business men to assist the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the Army in the economical 
and efficient purchase of supplies. 

The saving to the Government of millions of dollars by the 
proper coordination of purchases through the agency of the 
general munitions board of the Council of National Defense. 

The creation, under the medical section of the council, of a 
general medical board, consisting of many of the most highly 
qualified surgeons and physicians of the country. 

The selection by the same section of thousands of doctors 
specifically qualified for membership in the Medical Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, and the standardization, far on its way to com- 
pletion, of surgical instruments and supplies. 

The creation by the council of the aircraft production board, 
which is setting out to make 3,500 airplanes and to train 6,000 
aviators this year. 


The very definite results obtained by the council’s committee 


on coal production in the procurement and expeditious shipment 
of coal, both in the civilian and Federal interests. 

The successful initiation of a movement to coordinate activi- 
ties on the part of the States of the Union for the national de- 
fense, brought to a clear and workable focus by the conference 
of States held recently in Washington at the call and under the 
auspices of the council. 

The organization of a railroad committee to send to Russia. 

The enlistment of reserve engineer regiments to aid in re- 
habilitating the railroads of France. 

Such a summary excludes very many accomplishments de- 
tailed in the body of the report.. 

The Council of National Defense, though created under the 
act of Congress approved August 29, 1916, was not fully organ- 
ized for business until March 1, 1917. Since that date its 
record has been one of steady, consistent growth. 

The duties and functions of the council as defined by the act 
of Congress which created it are, briefly stated, as follows: 

In the terms of the act the council is, among other things, 
charged with the “ coordination of industries and resources for 
the national security and welfare,” and with the “creation of 
relations which will render possible in the time of need the im- 
mediate concentration and utilization of the resources of the 
Nation.” 

In performing its functions the council is further charged 
with the following duties: 

1. To supervise and direct investigation and make recom- 
mendations to the President and the heads of executive depart- 
ments as to— 

(a) The location of railroads with reference to the frontier 
of the United States, so as to render possible expeditious con- 
centration of troops and supplies to points of defense. - 


(b) The coordination of military, industrial, and commercial 
purposes in the location of extensive highways and branch lines 
of railroads. ; 

(e) The utilization of waterways. 

(d) The mobflization of military and naval resources for de- 


(e) The increase of domestic production of articles and ma- 
terials essential to the support of armies and of the people dur- 
ing the interruption of foreign commerce. 

(f) The development of seagoing transportation. 

(g) Data as to amounts, location, method, and means of pro- 
duction and availability of military supplies. 

(h) The giving of information to producers and manufac- 
turers as to the class of supplies needed by the military and 
other services of the Government, the requirements relating 
thereto, and the creation of relations which will render possible 
in time of need the immediate concentration and utilization of 
the resources of the Nation. 

2. To report to the President or to the heads of executive de- 
partments upon special inquiries or subjects appropriate thereto. 

3. To submit an annual report to Congress, through the Presi- 
dent, giving as full a statement of the activities of the coun- 
cil and the agencies subordinate to it as is consistent with the 
public interest, including an itemized account of the expendi- 
tures made by the council, or authorized by it, in as full detail 
as the public interest will permit, providing, however, that 
when deemed proper the President may authorize, in amounts 
stipulated by him, unvouchered expenditures, and report the 
gross so authorized not itemized. 

Specific reference is hereinabove had to section 2 of the Army 
appropriation act, approved August 29, 1916. In this section 
will be found the authority for the creation of an advisory com- 
mission of seven persons to act with, under, and by authority 
of the council. 

The Council of National Defense is composed as follows: 

Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, Chairman. 

Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels. 

Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane. 

Secretary of Agriculture, David F. Houston. 

Secretary of Commerce, William C, Redfield. 

Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson. 

The members of the advisory commission are: 

Daniel, Willard, chairman, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
ee in particular charge of transportation and communica- 

on. 

Howard E. Coffin, vice president of the Hudson Motor Co., 
in particular charge of munitions, manufacturing, including 
standardization and industrial relations. 

Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., in par- 
ticular charge of supplies, including clothing. 

Bernard M. Baruch, financier, in particular charge of raw 
materials, minerals, and metals. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president of the Drexel Institute, in par- 
ticular charge of engineering and education. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, in particular charge of labor, including conservation of 
health and welfare of workers. 

Dr. Franklin Martin, secretary general of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, in particular charge of medicine, surgery, and 
sanitation. 

The director of the council and Advisory Commission is Walter 
S. Gifford, and the secretary of the council and Advisory Com- 
mission is Grosvenor B. Clarkson. 

Under both council and commission there have been created 
various boards, sections, and committees. The work and ac- 
complishments of the subordinate bodies under the council will 
herein first be dealt with. 


THE GENERAL MUNITIONS BOARD, 


On April 9, 1917, the general munitions board began its work 
under orders of the Council of National Defense. Its chairman 
is Frank A. Scott, vice president of the Warner & Swasey Co., 
an acknowledged authority in the production of munitions for 
the uses of modern war, and is composed of 17 qualified repre- 
sentatives of the War and Navy Departments and 6 civilians, 
exclusive of the chairman. It should be stated that prior to the 
organization of the board the War and Navy Departments might 
compete with each other in the open market, and even within 
these two great departments certain subdepartments might com- 
pete with each other. The work under the board of coordinating 
the departmental buying has, of course, eliminated any outstand- 
ing cases of this nature. The method adopted is simply to 
furnish a clearing house for the orders that involve material in 
which a national shortage exists or is anticipated. Where manu- 
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facturing facilities are insufficient, the board directs its efforts 
to developing new facilities. 

The subjects dealt with by the board and some of the results 
so far obtained are as follows: 

Small arms—Rifle contracts: Conferences with manufacturers 
held; enough capacity to supply 1,000,000 men developed; con- 
tract form drawn satisfactory to and signed by Chief of Ord- 
mance. 

Small arms—Ammunition contracts: Contracts covering sup- 
ply of ammunition for small arms have been drawn and a suffi- 
cient amount and suitable deliveries have been secured. 

Artillery—Ammunition: Conferences with manufacturers 
held; general price situation discussed; specifications in some 
eases modified ; sufficient supply developed; and type ef contract 
to be used arrived at. 

Gun forgings: Conferences with manufacturers held; expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities developed ; method for reimburs- 
ing manufacturers for expansion satisfactory to manufacturers 
arranged for; manufacture of guns already begun. 

Machining of gun fofgings 3 inch to 6 inch: Conferences 
with manufacturers held; possible sources of supply discovered 
and developed ; sufficient facilities found. 

Gun carriages, limbers, caissons, forge wagons: Conferences 
with manufacturers held ; sources of supply in process of develop- 
ment; and raw material secured. 

Military vehicles, aside from motor transport: 
with man held; suficient sources of supply developed; 
specications modified and standardized ; 


per tees transport, including ambulances and armored cars: Con- 
ferences held with manufacturers; standardization of type se- 
cured ; supply of material for ambulance bodies arranged for. A 
satisfactory production of armored cars was arranged for by 
the Ordnance Department. 

Machine guns: A reduction in prices to be pe paid for machine 
guns needed fer the Army and Navy has been secured, accom- 
plished by conferences with mannfacturers. Work is going for- 
ward to increase production of these guns. 

Armor-piercing shells: A method for payment on the various 
size projectiles was developed and suggested. 

‘Cotton duck for tentage, cots, and Infantry equipment: Manu- 
facturers of cotton duck were assisted in creating a sufficient 
supply of duck for haversacks in time to meet the needs of the 


Raw materials, including metals, lumber, leather, high explo- 
sives: Committees on these subjects have taken the necessary 
steps toward securing a sufficient supply. 

Medical supplies, including surgical instruments: Conferences 
with manufacturers were held and means for reducing the re- 
quirements of the civil and Army and Navy branches to a mmi- 
mum were discussed. The supply of surgical instruments, etc., 
is being arranged for. 

Stores work: Arrangements have been made for the tuition 
of large numbers of men anxious to enter the sterage branch of 
the service; storage bases have likewise been developed. 

Cantonment work: Form of contract has been drawn satisfac- 
tory to Quartermaster Department and contracters. Certain 
suggestions have likewise been submitted to facilitate construc- 
tion and create a saving. 

Optical glass—Military instruments: After thorough investi- 
gation a shortage of this material was found, and steps are now 
being taken to standardize and eliminate instruments not abso- 
lutely necessary and to for increased production. 

Recommendations of fair and just prices: The board has been 
called upon to make recommendations upon prices submitted 
the Army and Navy and Quartermaster Department as to 
whether these prices were fair and just. In 
recommendations have been made. 

Adjustment with British Government on small-arm factories 
in this country: An adjustment has been made with the British 
Government covering purchase by the United States Gevernment 
of machinery and equipment in British small-arms factories in 
this country. 

Program of conferences with English commissioners: The 
secretary of the board has arranged a program of cenferences 
between representatives of various War and Navy Departments 
and the visiting British commissioners to discuss various tech- 
nical subjects pertaining to their departments. 

Establishment of priority in machine-tool orders and demand 
for other material: In cases when called upon by the Army and 
Navy, this board has instructed certain manufacturers to give 
precedence to machine tools desired in connection with urgent 
governmental werk, and likewise has decided between the needs 
of private industry and these of the War and Navy Departments. 


Investigation of gauges: This board has investigated the 
status of military material in this country and in Canada; ar- 
rangements have been made with the Bureau of Standards for 
calibrating gauges and for the care and custody of master 
gauges. b 

Compilation of statistics: A confidential list of approximately 
660 manufacturers of munition and kindred articles has been 
prepared and submitted to the War and Navy Departments for 
their guidance in purchasing such material, 

The General Munitions Board has, since its organization, 
through the coordination of parchasing alone, saved many mil- 
lions of dollars to the Government. 

MUNITIONS STANDARDS BOARD. 

On March 20, 1917, the Council of National Defense formally 
created the munitions standards board, previously organized 
by Commissioner Coffin, the advisory member on munition work, 
its purpose being to standardize munitions specifications, and, in 
so far as possible, to permit of quantity production of muni- 
tions at the most reasonable prices obtainable. ‘The following 
experts were appointed to compose the board: 

Frank A. Scott, of the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of automatic machinery and optical instruments, chair- 
man. 

W. H. Vandervoort, of Root & Vandervoort, builders of special 
machine tools, and president of the Moline Automobile Co. 

E. A. Deeds, formerly general manager of the National Cash 
Register Co., president of the Dayton Engineering Oo., and in- 
terested in many industrial activities. 

Francis Pratt, of the General Electric Co., Schenectady. 

Samuel Vavclain, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Reming- 
ton and Westinghouse Co. : 

John N. Otterson, vice president, Winchester Arms Co. ~ 

Careful investigations have been made and meetings held 
with manufacturers of shells, machine guns, etc., with resulting 
introduction of modifications in specification and design to per- 
mit of greater quantity of production. A comprehensive list of 
manufacturing concerns who had been and were manufacturing 
munitions for the allies was compiled for confidential use, and 
the productive capacity of the country along these lines was 
developed and tabulated. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD, 


The council authorized this beard, as organized by Commis- 
sioner Coffin, te proceed with this program in accordance with 
the plan hereinafter set forth: 

1. Engineering: To cooperate with the plane and engine de- 
sign departments of the Army and Navy, with all manufacturers, 
neering laboratories, private, individual, etc., to advance 


2. Specifications and standardization: To advise and assist 
in such standardization of material and parts and, as far as is 
practicable, of types of aircraft as will aid in increasing the 
productive capacity of the industry in the most efficient forms 
of aircraft. 

3. Production: To investigate the source of supply of aircraft 

all kinds and the materials entering into them and to assist 
the formulation and execution of such plans as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Government to purchase all kinds of aircraft 
and in the quantities desired. 

cover advice in connection with: 

(a) Coordination of designs of all aircraft matters through 
the officers of the allied countries stationed here for that pur- 


pose. 
(b) Arrangements with existing American factories as to kinds 
of aircraft best suited to their organizations and facilities and 
quantities to be built by them. 
(c) Suitable arrangements when necessary to advance Gov- 
funds where larger contracts are considered than can 
be privately financed or to make arrangements on a cost-plus 
basis. 


(d) Utilization of such idle facilities and creation of such 
new sources of supply as in the judgment of the beard are neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the Government. 

4. Inspection: To cooperate with the inspection organizations 
of the Army and Navy and to assist in coordinating their present 
systems of inspection to the end that if possible there be one 
erer eee e i it 

aircraft in this country. 

5. Aviation schools: Following the selection of sites by the 
military ts, to advise in regard to buying or leasing 
.. 8 

6. Supply depots: Following the approval of sites, to advise 
in regard to leasing the land, erecting the necessary buildings. 
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7. Priority: To advise regarding priority of deliveries of air- 
craft material as between the departments in accordance with 
a general policy as determined by the Council of National De- 
fense, 

A condensed report of the work already accomplished in con- 
nection with aircraft production under the aircraft production 
board or under direction of its chairman previous to organiza- 
tion of the board itself follows: 

Assisted in the organization of the Pan American Aeronautical 
Exposition in New York last February. 

Assisted in organizing the aircraft manufacturers into an asso- 
ciation. 

Negotiated with the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation and 
Curtis Aeroplane Co. and others to secure a basis for the settle- 
ment of the airplane patent situation. Agreement has been 
reached between the parties at interest subject to the prepara- 
tion of proper legal cross-licensing agreement. 

Evolved, in cooperation with the chief signal officer, a train- 
ing plan for aviators. 

Assembled the presidents of six military engineering universi- 
ties and assisted in starting six schools for the preliminary 
training of aviator cadets, 

Arranged for the sending of professors to take instruction at 
Toronto on this cadet-instruction work. 

Developed in cooperation with the chief signal officer and 
the aeronautical division a standard type of aviation school 
buildings and equipment of buildings. 

Arranged for complete working drawings, estimates of cost, 


te. 

Assisted the aeronautical division in investigating sites for 
aviation schools. 

Investigated the production facilities of aeroplanes in the 
-United States and made recommendations to the chief signal 
officer covering orders that should be placed at once. 

Assisted in the preparation of leases covering training fields 
authorized by the War Department. 

Arranged for standardization of training type of machine be- 
tween English, Canadian, and United States service. 

Plans for battle types of machines are being developed, and 
orders for machines are actually being placed by the military 
authorities. 

MEDICAL SECTION. 

The medical section is under the general supervision of Dr. 
Franklin H. Martin, of the advisory commission, and in the 
immediate, charge of Dr. F. F. Simpson, who acts as chief of 
the section. 

In ascertaining the civilian medical resources of the country 
and comparing these resources with the actual resources and 
personnel of the medical departments of the United States Army, 
Navy, Public Health Service, and the American National Red 
Cross the prime need was the careful selection from the civilian 
medical profession of thoroughly qualified doctors who could be 
recommended to the Army and Navy as members of the medi- 
eal officers’ reserve corps, a list of these men to be submitted 
to the Surgeon General for inspection, elimination, and final 
acceptance Of those found desirable. In pursuance of this plan 
committees were formed in each State and asked to submit a 
selected group of medical practitioners from their respective 
sections, These lists were carefully compiled and divided into 
sections according to ages and specialties, and the names of 
the selected men were furnished to the Surgeon General. The 
selection of 21,000 competent physicians has been completed. 
The men represented by these lists were also given applications 
for positions in the medical officers’ reserve corps, with re- 
quest that they fill out the blanks and file the applications with 
the Surgeon General. 

The next important duty was to obtain young medical men, 
preferably recent graduates, for service as medical officers in 
the Regular Army and Navy Medical Corps. The deans of the 
various medical schools came to Washington at the instance 
of the medical section and asked that medical officers of the 
Army and Navy be detailed to said schools to teach graduating 
classes the administrative details in connection with medical 
officers, in order to make available the 3,500 medical students 
to be graduated in June. This action has resulted in materially 
filling the gaps in the Regular Army and Navy Medical Corps 
with men of the most desirable type. 

The third problem in rank of importance has been to stand- 
ardize the various instruments, supplies, and equipment com- 
mon to the Army, Navy, Public Health Service, and Red Cross, 
coordinating them with the needs of the civilian medical prò- 
fession. The necessity for this is obvious when it is known that 
a large percentage of medical instruments and other supplies 
are manufactured in Germany, and it was vital to obtain suit- 
able substitutes from American manufacturers. Committees 


representing the Army, Navy, Public Health Service, and Red 
Cross and civilian doctors were formed to standardize the ex- 
isting supply tables and to select those necessary for the proper 
conduct of the departments, These committees, after many 
months of work, have formulated their recommendations, and 
catalogues with the authorized standardi instruments are 
now being published. 

Consultations have been had with the deans of the medical 
schools of the country in cooperation with the Surgeons General, 
and arrangements made by which medical schools will continue 
their regular work and supply the normal output of young 
medical men, thus, it is hoped, avoiding the disastrous results 
of other countries flowing from the disorganization of medical 
schools, There has also been established a method by which, 
in cooperation with the large civil hospitals of the country, 
their staffs will be segregated, allowing the younger and more 
active men to enroll in the Officers’ Reserve Corps for duty at 
the front. 

A general medical board, composed of civilian medical men 
of the highest rank, has been formed, which meets at stated in- 
tervals in Washington to advise and cooperate with the Sur- 
geons General of the Army, Navy, Public Health Service, and 
Red Cross in all matters needing cooperation between these 
branches and the large civilian medical element. This board, 
working through subcommittees, is in a position to furnish the 
very latest information on medical and surgical experience in 
the European war and from the principal laboratories and re- 
search organizations of America, and with regard to the relative 
desirability of men who are candidates for positions in the 
Medical Reserve Corps or the regular Medical Corps of the 
Army and Navy. At the instance of the general medical board 
the Council of National Defense has taken decisive steps for the 
N and moral welfare of the soldiers and sailors of the 

ation. 

The general medical board also aids in the selection of civil- 
ians, dentists, and veterinarians for service in the Medical De- 
partments of the Army and Navy. 

Finally, the efforts of the medical section have been construc- 
tively directed toward aiding the Medical Departments of the 
Army and Navy in securing the doctors and materials needed 
for an army of such size as may be created, and to do with the 
minimum disturbance of civilian doctors, hospitals, medical 
schools, and manufacturers of medical, surgical, and sanitary 
supplies. The work of the section is too extensive further to 
detail here. 

INTERPEPARTMENTAL ADVISORY COMMITTEB, 

This committee was established on March 29, 1917, to suggest, 
coordinate, and speed work for the national defense and to avoid 
duplication of effort in the prosecution: of that work. It is 
composed of a representative from each of the 10 executive de- 
partments of the Government, together with a representative 
of the National Research Council, and the assistant to the 
director of the Council of National Defense in charge of coop- 
eration with the States. The committee is presided over by 
the director of the council, who reports the formation of all 
committees by the council or advisory commission with regard 
to which the various departments may have valuable informa- 
tion. The director also reports all recommendations and sug- 
gestions as to which the different departments can give assist- 
ance. This committee meets at least twice a week at the offices 
of the council. The closest and most effective cooperation is be- 
ing had between the members of this committee, the work of 
which has materially aided in tightening up the machinery for 


the national defense. 
INVENTIONS. 3 


[Naval Consulting Board of the United States.] 

The Naval Consulting Board of the United States, headed by. 
Thomas A. Edison, and composed of eminent scientists and in- 
ventors, acts as a board of inventions for the Council of National 
Defense. The board is now, and has been for some time, actively, 
engaged in the investigations of plans to counteract the subma- 
rine menace. 

COMMERCIAL ECONOMY BOARD. 

The duties of this board, under the chairmanship of A. W. 
Shaw, are to ascertain how commercial business may best meet 
demands made upon it by the war, and how men, supplies, and 
equipments now employed in trade can be made available for the 
needs of the Government without impairing the essential serv- 
ices of trade and without unnecessary hardships to the public 
at large. 

The following subjects are already under investigation by the 
Commercial Economy Board: 

(a) Delivery service: To the end of determining how the de- 
livery service of retail stores may be curtailed during the war 
conferences have been held with representative merchants, and 
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agents of the board have made personal investigation of typical 
stores in Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and other cities, 
unden carefully prepared schedule of questions is being sent to 
several thousand stores in all parts of the country. The work 
has already disclosed that many retail stores can arrange to 
release men and equipment from their delivery departments for 
the Government service. 

(b) Other services: The board is investigating other means 
of economy in the operations of retail stores, looking, for ex- 
ample, to the amelioration of the widespread abuse of return 
privileges, since in numerous stores 20 per cent of the merchan- 
dise sold is returned. In this, as in all related subjects, the 
board is gathering such information as it can regarding Euro- 
pean experience, 0 

In wholesale and manufacturing trade matters the board Is, 
for example, as a result of conferences with the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, gathering information from its mem- 
bers on such subjects as economics in wrapping, packing, reduc- 
tion in size of catalogues, and the employment of fewer sales- 
men for handling their trade. Likewise, the board has made 
local investigations regarding the practice among bakers of tak- 
ing back unsold bread from retailers, the bread thus taken back 
being resold, in some cases to the poor, but frequently to the 
farmers for hog or chicken feed. On this matter the board has 
addressed an inquiry to more than 400 representative bakers in 
all parts of the United States. 

The commercial economy board has likewise made prelimi- 
nary investigations of the problems likely to arise from the di- 
version of certain raw materials from ordinary commercial 
purposes to the production of military supplies. The Govern- 
ment's orders for blankets and clothing will require a large 
portion of the available supply of raw wool. Hence, the ordi- 
nary commercial demand must be modified. 

The commercial economy board holds that to advise con- 
sumers now to stop buying the styles of garments and shoes 
already made would be poor public policy. Preliminary inves- 
tigation by the board shows that consumers who make pur- 
chases now should buy what is on hand in retail stores. The 
board plans to work with manufacturers and merchants to learn 
what modifications in styles should be made in future in order 
to secure economy in the commercial use of materials needed by 
the Government for the purposes of war. 

COOPERATIVE COMMITTEES ON THE PURCHASE OF ARMY SUPPLIES. 
IIn cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States.] 

At the instance and with the approval of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, advisory committees of highly qualified business 
men have been appointed by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in various cities of the country to cooperate with 
the local quartermasters. These committees have rendered 
valuable aid in many different ways in many different local- 
ities. The knowledge of business and local traffic conditions 

by these committees has been of the greatest service 
to the Government in the purchase of supplies. These com- 
mittees are constantly supplying the Government with lists of 
buyers in various lines available for service as inspectors of 
merchandise. Competent traffic and shipping men to cooperate 
and advise with the quartermasters are being sought, 
COMMITTEE ON COAL PRODUCTION, 


Under the chairmanship of F, S. Peabody, president of the 
Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, the committee on coal production, 
recently formed, has already accomplished marked definite re- 
sults. The Department of Labor, with the assistance of the 
American Federation of Labor and the cooperation of the com- 
mittee on coal production, has already settled serious difficulties 
which have arisen between operators and miners in various 
localities, notably No. 2 district in Pennsylvania. Conferences 
have been held with the Department of the Interior, resulting in 
the issuance of a departmental order discontinuing long hauls of 
cars carrying coal to Indian schools and agencies when nearby 
coal sources could as well be used, thus releasing the cars for 
more important movements. The committee is in constant con- 
ference with the Navy Department on the subject of coal for 
battleships. Action has been taken to increase facilities for 
handling and storing Government coal at Galveston and Texas 
City, Tex. Conferences with local coal dealers of Washington, 
D. C., on the supply of coal for public buildings in Washington, 
have resulted in a promise from the producers of a sufficient 
supply to cover the Government's requirements. 

Another conference of Lake shippers of coal and ore, railroad 
representatives, and the representatives of Lake vessels to 
determine how to consolidate cargoes of coal so as to avoid 
holding both cars and vessels for the accumulation of individual 
cargoes, resulted, the committee believes, in a solution of the 
problem satisfactory to all interests—a solution which will 
probably increase the ability of shippers, railroads, and vessels 


to carry to the head of the Lakes some additional two and one- 
half million tons of coal apd bring in return the same tonnage 
of iron ore. i 

COMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S DEFENSE WORK, 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, the com- 
mittee on women's defense work of the Council of National De- 
fense was created April 21, 1917. 

Its plan of organization contemplates coordinating the organ- 
ized forces of the women of the country for the national defense 
by working through State organizations now in process of for- 
mation. Already a temporary chairman has been appointed for 
each State of the Union and for the District of Columbia. The 
temporary chairman is instructed to call into conference at the 
earliest possible date the presidents, or their representatives, of 
all State organizations of women, such conferences to be execu- 
tive in character. Permanent committees will be formed com- 
posed of the president of or one representative from each State 
organization of women willing to cooperate. Each committee 
shall continue during the war and as long thereafter as the 
Council of National Defense may direct, and shall constitute, 
with its committee in. counties, cities, and towns, the affiliated 


representatives of the women's committee of the Council of Na- 


tional Defense for that State. The committee on women’s de- 
fense work contemplates activity under the following headings: 
1. Organization of the State (the elected officers should take 
charge of the work). 
2. Finance. 


3. Registration for service. 

4. Home relief. 

5. Allied relief. 

6. Production, conservation, and thrift. 

7. Educational propaganda. 

8. Protection of women workers—wages, hours, conditions. 

9. Conservation of the health and welfare of children. 

10. Medical section. 

11. Courses of instruction: (a) Current events concerning 
women’s war work; (b) training classes in work for which the 
State furnishes a demand, such as motor service, wireless teleg- 
raphy, etc. 

12. Conservation of moral and spiritual forces of the Nation. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 


At the request of the Council of National Defensé the na- 
tional research council is maintaining in Washington an active 
committee under the direction of Dr. George E. Hale and Dr. 
R. A. Millikan, for the purpose of cooperating with the Council of 
National Defense in matters pertaining to scientific research for 
the national defense. The national research council has made 
a close-knit organization of the scientific forces of the country 
and represents all of the more important scientific bodies, as well 
as the scientific bureaus of the Government in their research 
capacities. It was organized by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, at the request of the President of the United States, for 
the of coordinating and stimulating the research activ- 
ities in the United States in the fields of science and engineering, 
The national research council is at present engaged in such 
investigations as the study of devices for detecting completely 
submerged submarines and mines; range finders of various 
types; devices for detecting invisible aircraft and *sapping 
parties; improvements in wireless apparatus and other instru- 
ments used with aircraft; military photography; prevention of 
corrosion aud electrolytic action on the hulls of vessels; bulloon 
fabrics; fabrics fon Army slickers; new explosives; and utiliza- 
tion of wastes and by-products. The committee on nitrate sup- 
ply, appointed at the request of the Secretary of War to consider 
the process to be used by the Government in its plant for pro- 
ducing nitrates for explosives and fertilizers, has submitted a 
full report Through the cooperation of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the geophysical laboratory of the Carnegie Institute 
with glass manufacturers, the problem of supplying the optical 
glass for military purposes is well advanced toward solution. 
Other vital matters which are being fully investigated are anti- 
toxins and serums for diphtheria, tetanus, pneumonia, dysentery, 
and meningitis, intradermal method of vaccinating for smallpox, 
polyvalent vaccines for typhoid fever, sterilization of drinking 
water, soldiers’ clothing and blankets, infected wounds, shock, 
fatigue, occupational diseases with special reference to munition 
workers, protection of the ear from high explosives, and study 
of noxious gases and methods of protection against them. 

COMMITTEE ON SHIPPING, 

To advise the United States Shipping Board and to report 
through the chairman thereof to the Council of National De- 
fense as to the best methods of increasing the tonnage available 


for shipment to the allies, a committee on shipping has been 
created by the Council of National Defense. 
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DEPARTMENT ON COOPERATION WITH STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Under the direction of the director of the Council of National 
Defense and in the immediate charge of George F. Porter, an 
active department has been established which has for its pur- 
pose the coordination of State defense activities throughout the 
Nation. The initial step of this body consisted in a request 
made by the Secretary of War, in his capacity as chairman of 
the Council of National Defense, to the governors of all the 
States to create State councils of defense or similar committees 
with broad powers to cooperate with the Council of National 
Defense and to represent the industries, activities, and resources 
of the several States. A number of States, more particularly 
those in the East, had previously organized. Others proceeded 
at once to do so, and records to date show that 35 States have 
completed such organization. Those State bodies are generally 
known as State councils of defense, though some of them are 
called committees of public safety and by other names. 

Following this action, there was called, likewise, by the chair- 
man of the Council of National Defense, a conference of the 
States, consisting of representatives from the State councils, 
including the governors of 12 Commonwealths, which met in 
Washington on May 2, 1917, and remained in session for two 
days. Every State in the Union was represented. The con- 
ference was opened by the chairman of the Council of National 
Defense, and the conferees were later addressed at the White 
House by the President of the United States. Meetings sub- 
sequently held were addressed by the Secretaries of the Navy, 
the Interior, Labor, and Commerce; by representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture and by members of the advisory 
commission and the director. Frank and thoroughgoing ex- 
planation was made to the State representatives of the outstand- 
ing needs of the Nation in the prosecution of the war with Ger- 
many, and specific outline was made as to how the State defense 
activities could best be linked up with the work of the Federal 
Government in the most intelligent and efficient coordination 
for the Nation’s defense. 

At the conference in question the following resolution, pro- 
posed by the representatives from Rhode Island and seconded 
by the governor of Iowa, was unanimously adopted by these 
officially aceredited representatives from every Commonwealth 
in the United States and from the District of Columbia: 

“We, the representatives of the various States of the Union 
assembled here in conference by invitation of the Council of 
National Defense, desire to express our appreciation of the 
opportunity the council has given us to become more familiar 
with the Herculean task they are performing and the magnitude 
of the patriotic work they are accomplishing. 

“We desire also to express our entire confidence in their 
ability to carry to a successful fruition their organized en- 


deavors to assist the Government of the United States in the f 


present emergency and to pledge each our several States to the 
fullest cooperation in any direction which may suggest itself 
to the Council of National Defense wherein we as units may be 
now, or may hereafter, become helpful in this their great na- 
tional undertaking.” 

Following the conference, the work of this department has 
been to collect information as to the organization and activities 
of the various State councils, to answer a number of formal 
inquiries submitted thereby, and to provide a means of keeping 
in intimate touch with the formation and activities of the State 
councils as well as to furnish a free-flowing and speedy channel 
of communication between the State councils and the Federal 
Government. i 

The department has also prepared and sent to the State coun- 
cils a transcript in full of the proceedings of the national de- 
fense conference, reports aud information from the Department 
of Labor, full information as to the liberty loan, with request 
that State councils assist in the successful placing thereof (this 
at the request of the Treasury Department), and information 
in connection with registration day, along with a request that 
this day be made one for national celebration. 

COMMITTEES OF OR ASSOCIATED WITH THE ADVISORY COMMISSION. 

The advisory commission, which is a body of seven civilians 
appointed by the President, the members of which serve in an 
advisory capacity without compensation, have formed or caused 
to be formed various committees. Their duties and accomplish- 
ments to date are as follows: 

4 Transportation and communication. 

At the instance of Commissioner Daniel Willard the railroads 
of the country have been completely mobilized for the Nation's 
defense. A special committee on national defense of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, comprising the leading railroad 
executives of the United States, has been formed and its ma- 
chinery has been in motion for a number of weeks. The ex- 
ecutive committee of this special committee is composed of 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman; Howard Elliott, Hale Holden, 
Julius Kruttschnitt, Samuel Rea, and Daniel Willard, and Ed- 
gar E. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, ex- 
officio. This executive committee has established permanent 
headquarters in Washington with the necessary staff of experts 
and office employees at the expense of the railways of the United 
States, and is practically in continuous session. The special 
committee itself is subdivided over the country into six depart- 
ments, each to correspond to one of the military departments 
of the Army. The personnel of these departmental bodies is 
made up in each case of from four to seven railroad executives. 
There are in turn subcommittees on car service, military equip- 
ment standards, military transportation accounting, military 
passenger tariffs, military freight tariffs, and materials and 
supplies, each of these committees being composed of highly 
qualified transportation executives. The special committee has 
adopted the broadest attitude in connection with the publie 
interest. It has among other things declared that an emergency 
exists which requires that coal be given preference in car sup- 
ply and movement; it has issued necessary instructions to the 
railways that the movement of ore be preferential, second only 
to coal; it has caused to be modified the car-service rules to 
facilitate the free movement of freight so as to permit a larger 
latitude in the handling of box cars in the interest of national 
efficiency as distinguished from that of individual railroads; 
and the specal committee has certified to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense that in its judgment certain preferences should 
be given to the movement of fuel, as follows: 

First. Fuel for the United States Government. 

Second. Fuel for the roads upon which mines are located. 

Third. Fuel for steam railroads other than those upon which 
mines are located. 

Fourth. Fuel for other purposes. 

At Mr, Willard’s request the committee submitted suggestions 
to the Council of National Defense as to persons to compose 
the proposed railroad commission to visit Russia and recommend 
methods for the operation of the Siberian railroads, The ad- 
visory commission of the Council of National Defense was ad- 
vised that it was the sense of the special committee that con- 
ventions bringing large bodies of persons to one point should 
be discouraged in the interest of conservation of fuel, to avoid 
congestion, to prevent interruption to necessary freight traffic, 
and to conserve equipment and energies which must be applied 
to the accomplishment of transportation requirements of the 
country. The special committee has arranged for active study 
on the part of the department committees of— 

(a) Distribution of power as between railroads. 

(b) Adjustment of passenger-train service in accordance with 
national requirements. 

Other accomplishments of the special defense committee are 
as follows: 

The issuance to the railways of a bulletin indicating ways in 
which added efficiency might be obtained by individual roads; 
the initiation of a movement for the pooling of coal of like char- 
acteristics at lake ports in the interest of efficiency and expe- 
dition of movement; the undertakng of the enlistment of the 
nine reserve engineer regiments composed of skilled railway 
workers to aid in the rehabilitation of the railways of France, 
as well as in the operation of the French railways behind the 
English lines; an arrangement for the movement of coal for 
naval use from mines in West Virginia to the Pacifie coast in 
box cars instead of in open cars, in order to prevent the un- 
economical empty haul of open cars from Pacific coast points to 
the East; the handling of a vast number of requests for priority 
in car supply and in movement, these questions having been 
brought to the attention of the special committee by agencies 
of the Government, Members of Congress, and commercial inter- 
ests; the preliminary work on relocation of cars so as to pro- 
duce the largest measure of transportation; the perfection in 
connection with the proper officers of the Army of a complete 
scheme of cooperation in the movement of troops and supplies 
of every description. The definite practical expedition of move- 
ment of food products following on many conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the allies and of the Department of Agriculture. 
The special committee has also under way, among other things— 

(a) Through negotiations with the National Industrial Trs ffic 
League, a representative body of shippers, the formation of a 
committee of shippers to cooperate with the special committee. 

(b) The simplification of tariffs covering ttie movement of 
impediments for troops. 

i (c) The list of available routes between specified points for 
the use of military authorities. 

Under the committee on national defense of the American 
Electric Railway Association, acting in coeperntion with au at 
the instance of Mr. Willard, a committee, unter the chairwun- 
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ship of Gen. George H. Harries, has been organized and is coop- 
erating with the special defense committee of the American 
Railway Association. 

Mr. Willard has assisted in the creation of a committee of 
which Mr. John Stephens, one time chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal, is chairman and four other men prominent in railroad 
wark are members, which has gone to Russia, properly accred- 
ited by the President to call on Russian officials. They will be 
met at Vladivostok and go over the road to find out what par- 
ticular things are needed in the way of equipment that we can 
furnish, and what materials or men we can send that will be 

ful. 

zi Telephone and telegraph committee, 

With regard to the utilization of the telephone and telegraph 
systems of the country for the Government’s needs, the vital 
thing fully realized by both Federal officers and the wire com- 
panies has been to perfect a coordination to insure complete 
cooperation not only between the Government and the com- 
panies but between the companies themselves with regard to 
communications and censorship of communications. That was 
all arranged for some two months ago at the instance of Mr. 
Willard, chiefly through the instrumentality of Theodore N. Vail, 
president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., who acts 
as chairman of this committee. Elaborate plans have been 
worked out already throughout the United States, all Govern- 
ment toll calls having been giyen precedence over official mes- 
sages. The giving of this special service requires extraordinary 
action on the part of the telephone officials everywhere, including 
the special drilling of some 12,000 long-line operators in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The long-distance facilities out of 
Washington have been increased from 148 wires to 294 wires, 
and plans are now being made for a still further increase. Good 
telephone service can be given between Washington and the 
headquarters of every department and naval district in the 
United States. Provision has been made for handling telephone 
calls promptly even with a large increase in business between 
the various Army department headquarters and the State capitals, 
the Army posts, and the national and State mobilization camps in 
each military department. Extensive methods have been devised 
for special telephone and telegraph wire systems for the exclusive 
use of the War, Navy, and other departments of the Government. 
More than 10,000 miles of special systems have already been 
taken from commercial use and devoted exclusively to the serv- 
ice of the Navy, Agriculture, and other executive departments. 
A very comprehensive system for the War Department has been 
evolved and will be put into service upon the call of the Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army. Plans are being rapidly executed 
to increase the local telephone facilities of W n; an en- 
tirely new central office with an ultimate capacity of 10,000 lines 
is being installed. Provision has already been made for- the 
construction of telephone systems in the mobilization camps. 
Active assistance has been given by the Bell System to the 
United States Coast Guard officials and plans made for pro- 
viding telephone connections at approximately 100 lighthouses 
and 200 Coast Guard stations, involving the laying of some 300 
miles of submarine cable, constructing more than 650 miles of 
pole line, and stringing more than 1,200 miles of wire. Special 
facilities have been provided for the National Guard, particularly 
in connection with guarding important railroad points, bridges, 
and water-supply systems. Even more extensive plans have 
been put into effect in cooperation with the Navy with brilliant 
success. 

Committee on supplies. 

The function of the committee on supplies, of which the chair- 
man is Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
of Chicago, is to cooperate with the purchasing bureaus of the 
War and Navy Departments, to advise and assist them in the 
procurement of necessary clothing, equipage, and food, and, as 
far as possible, to coordinate the buying of the respective de- 
partments in these directions. The committee-is composed of 
six men chosen from different lines of business, who are devot- 
ing their entire time to the work of the committee without com- 
pensation. Associated with them are two officers of the Army, 
familiar with purchasing problems. The work of the commit- 
tee on supplies may perhaps best be instanced by relating its 
action in an advisory capacity in connection with the method 
employed by the War and Navy Departments in purchasing 
supplies through advertising and circulars to bidders. The 
committee on supplies advanced that this method, while per- 
haps satisfactory in peace times, embodied very serious dis- 
advantages in time of war in view of the multiplied need of 
the Government. Hence the committee advised the purchasing 
departments of the Government that the system of advertise- 
ment and bids would necessarily tend to a stimulation of the 
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market with a resultant inflation of prices. On April 12, 1917, 


the Secretary of War declared that an emergency existed within 
the meaning of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, and or- 
dered that contracts be made without advertising for bids. 
The committee has likewise endeavored, with some success 
through the general munitions board, to coordinate the require 
ments and purchases of the various departments so as to reduce 
to a minimum or to eliminate altogether the possibility of the 
Government being a direct competitor of itself by the purchase 
of supplies through separate channels. Specifications of many 
of the items required by the Government were written at a 
time when needs were smail and conditions of world trade 
normal. Radical changes have become necessary since this 
country entered the war in the specifications for textiles, shoes, 


‘and other items. A limited supply of raw materials and the 


needs of our allies have made immediate action imperative. 
Therefore the committee has cooperated with the proper de- 
partments in drafting new specifications which would provide 
the best possible substitutes for articles difficult or impossible 
to obtain in the requisite quantities. 

The committee on supplies has wherever possible assisted the 
purchasing officers to deal directly with the prime producers of 
the articles needed. In the judgment of the committee : pur- 
chaser of the size of the United States needs the services of no 
middlemen to secure its supplies. In this scope of its work the 
committee has been subjected to criticism by dealers and Army 
contractors who have in the past secured options on suppiies 
which they knew the Government would need and which they 
have then offered to the Government at an increased price. 

In many instances the committee on supplies has been able 
to “peg” the price of supplies required in large quantities by 
the Government at figures existing at the beginning of the war, 
or in some cases at figures lower tiff those prevailing at that 
time. The committee has also secured options for the Govern- 
ment on large supplies of leather and other materials required 
at prices in effect at the beginning of the war, available for the 
Government's acceptance at periods of from four to six months. 

The committee on supplies has caused to be created to advise 
and assist it cooperative committees in the cotton, woolen, shoe 
and leather, knit goods, and mattress industries. With the 
assistance of these committees the committee on supplies has 
been able to mobilize those industries for the service of the 
Government, to bring to the purchasing departments of the 
Government the services of many mills and factories which had 


never before produced Government goods and which would not 


now be in the market for the Government goods were they not 
asked by this committee for patriotic reasons to place a portion 
of their plants at the disposal of the Government. In this way 
the committee has been able to enlarge the field in which the 
purchasing departments of the Government are able to buy and 
also to increase the deliveries. 

The committee on supplies has had field agents cooperating 
with the factories to expedite deliveries of Government goods. 
These field agents have served without expense to the Guvern- 
ment for time or disbursements. Through the securing of 
options, through the “ pegging ” of prices of the various articles, 
through the elimination of middlemen, through the reduction in 
competition between Government departments in buying, the 
committee believes it has enabled the Government to make sub- 
stantial savings in its purchases. The committee has worked 
primarily on articles of merchandise which involved unusual 
difficulty, either because of the large quantities in which they 
were required or because of the shortage of the materials in- 
volved in their manufacture or because of the unusual competi- 
tive demand for similar articles for civilian use. Members of 
the committee have conferred with members of the Balfour 
mission as to the methods of purchasing which have been de- 
veloped by the Governments of our allies. - 

Raw materials, minerals, and metals. 

This committee, headed by Bernard M. Baruch, has organized 
the field with regard to raw materials, minerals, and metals in 
the following industries: Alcohol, aluminum, asbestos, magnesia 
and roofing, brass, cement, chemicals, coal-tar by-products, 
copper, lead, lumber, mica, nickel, oil, pig iron, iron ore and Lake 
transportation, rubber, stee! and steel products, sulphur, wool, 
and zinc. 

Cooperative committees have been formed under the foregoing 
headings. Several of these committees maintain representa- 
tives in Washington in order to keep in close touch with the 
executive departments of the Government, and the chairmen of 
all of the cooperative committees visit Washington from time 
to time and get in touch with the departments with which they 
have to deal. Their endeavor is to become acquainted with the 
requirements of the Government departments and their specie 
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fications and in every way possible be helpful. While those 
committees were formed to mobilize the industries in given 
fields and to act only in an advisory capacity, experience has 
shown that they have been of great immediate value to the Gov- 
ernment in perfecting early deliveries and in the making of 
lower-than-market prices. 

The concrete accomplishments of the committee on raw ma- 
terials, minerals, and metals may be itemized as follows: 

(a) Forty-five million pounds of copper have been offered 
to the Government by the copper interests, acting at the in- 
stance of this committee, at an approximate saving to the Gov- 
ernment of $10,000,000. It is the belief of this committee that 
through this agency hundreds of millions of pounds of copper 
required by the allies and our own departments, such as the 
Army, Navy, and the Panama Canal Commission, can be bought 
at prices that will show an enormous saving. 

(b) The cooperative committee on zinc has already contracted 
for some 25,000,000 pounds of zinc at practically two-thirds of 
the market price and is prepared to use its efforts to effect still 
further savings on the vast quantities that must be purchased. 

(c) Through the cooperative committee on steel the Navy De- 
partment contracted for several hundred thousand tons of ship 
plates and other materials at great concessions. When ship 
places were selling at $160 a ton the Navy bought them at $58 
a ton. $ 

(d) The cooperative committee on aluminum purchased for 
the Government its need of aluminum at 274 cents per pound, 
when the regular price of the sellers to large purchasers was 38 
cents and the market price was 60 cents per pound. 

(e) The cooperative committee on chemicals is now engaged 
in negotiations with the fertilizer interests of the country, which 
will stabilize and lower prices. 

(£) The cooperative co ttee on oil has closed contracts for 
the delivery of oil to the Navy of a highly satisfactory nature 
with regard to prices and deliveries. 

It should be stated that none of the foregoing committees is 
in any way exercising executive functions, but each has merely 
advised with and assisted the executive department of the Goy- 
ernment in the purchase of their supplies. 

Committee on labor. 


This committee has as its chairman Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. For the purpose of 
mobilizing the labor elements of the country for the Government's 
assistance in the furtherance of the war Mr. Gompers called a 
meeting for organization purposes in Washington on April 2, 1917. 
More than 150 labor representatives and employers were pres- 
ent, as well as the officers and executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the presidents or representatives of 
the leading international unions and of the railway brother- 
hoods, and of the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
representatives of a wide range of commercial, transportation, 
financial, and civic interests. It was the definite purpose of Mr. 
Gompers and his associates to avoid the unfortunate industrial 
experiences of England in the opening months of the European 
war. Out of the conference in question it became clear that on 
the issue of national defense a remarkable unity of purpose had 
developed among the many diverse groups represented, which 
it would be possible to utilize to practical ends through the 
committee on labor of the Advisory Commission. A permanent 
organization was formed and an executive committee of 11 
members named. Growing from this eight national committees 
have been appointed, of which those whose plans are furthest 
advanced are the committees in relation to wages and hours, 
mediation and conciliation, and welfare work, including safety, 
sanitation, and industrial training. The principle upon which 
these features of the welfare work committee's assigned task is 
based is that the health, welfare, and efficiency of the workers in 
the vital industries, upon which all else depends, are ultimate re- 
sources, which must be conserved in the interest of the national 
defense. To the committee on labor have been pledged the sup- 
port and cooperation of such national and local organizations, 
both of labor and of industry, and in various civic and technical 
fields, as the American Federation of Labor, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the American Institute of Architects, 
the National Fire Prevention Association, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the Illuminating Engineers Society, the 
National Council of Safety, the American Museum of Safety, 
the National Consumers’ League, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, the American Association of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons, the American Public Health Association, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the National Civic Federation, the 
National Association for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
the Joint Conference of Coal Miners and Operators of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Western Pennsylvania, and the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America. 
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Conferences with British and Canadian labor. 

In response to the cabled request of Mr. Gompers to Premier 
Lloyd-George, of Great Britain, there is now in this country a 
commission of four representatives of English labor and wel- 
fare work, which has placed at the disposal of the Committee 
on Labor the English experience throughout the past three years 
in dealing with employment problems of the utmost gravity. 
fh geen 3 O. Pais Bowerman and James H. 

S. m arliament, and, respectively, secretary 
of the British Trade Union Congress and secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Railway Men; H. W. Garrod, representing labor 
in the department of ministry of munitions; and Joseph Davies, 
secretary to Mr. David Lloyd-George. The members of the 
British labor commission have been in executive session with 
members of the Committee on Labor during the greater part of 
the past two weeks, and have since been joined by two labor 
representatives sent by the Government of Canada. Both the 
English and the Canadian commissions were heard at length 
at a public session of the full Committee on Labor on May 15, 
1917. The discussions proved of high practical value, and were 
participated in by Judge Maurice S. Amos, of the British com- 
mission; James Duncan, representing labor on the American 
commission to Russia; John D. Rockefeller, jr.; Daniel Gug- 
genheim; John R. Alpino, president of the Plumbers & Steam- 
fitters’ Association; Emerson McMillin; Arthur 0. Wharton, 
president of the railway employees’ department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; Theodore Marburg; George W. Per- 
kins; Colgate Hoyt; Sara B. Conboy, secretary of the United 
Textile Workers; and former Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, 
and others. The committee and its guests were received at the 
White House by President Wilson, who expressed his personal 
interest in the work of the committee and his desire to cooperate 
in the furtherance of its purpose. The committee on labor has 
now a membership of some 400 persons. Its executive committee 
consists o 

Samuel Gompers, chairman. 

Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 

V. Everit Macy, president National Civil Federation. 

James Lord, president mining department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. * 

Elisha Lee, general manager Pennsylvania Railrond. 

Warren S. Stone, grand chief Brotherhood of Locomotive Eu- 


gineers. 
C. E. Michael, of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Frank Morrison, secretary American Federation of Labor. 
Lee K. Frankel, third vice president Metropolitan Insurance 


James O'Connell, president metal trades department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 

Louis B. Schram, chairman labor committees, United States 
Brewers’ Association. 

To maintain existing standards. 

Perhaps the most outstanding achievement of the committee 
on labor has been the following resolution, adopted at the meet- 
ing of its executive committee and approved by the Council of 
National Defense and its advisory commission on April 6, 1917: 

The defense and safety of the Nation must be the first con- 
sideration of all patriotie citizens. To avoid confusion and 
facilitate the preparation for national defense and give a stable 
basis upon which the representatives of the Government may 
operate during the war, we recommend: 

First. That the Council of National Defense should issue a 
statement to employers and employees in our industrial plants 
and transportation systems advising that neither employers 
nor employees shall endeavor to take advantage of the coun- 
try’s necessities to change existing standards. When economic 
or other emergencies arise requiring changes of standards, the 
same should be made only after such proposed changes have 
been investigated and approved by the Council of National 
Defense. 

Second. That the Council of National Defense urge upon the 
legislatures of the States, as well as all administrative agencies 
charged with the enforcement of labor and henltk laws, the great 
duty of rigorously maintaining the existing safeguards as to the 
health and the welfare of workers, and that no departure from 
such present standards in State laws or State rulings affecting 
labor should be taken without a declaration of the Council of 
National Defense that such a departure is essential for the 
effective pursuit of the national defense. 

Third. That the Council of National Defense urge upon the 
legislatures of the several States that before final adjournment 
they delegate to the governors of their respective States the 
power to suspend or modify restrictions contained in their labor 
laws when such suspension or modifieation shall be requested 
by the Council of National Defense; and such suspensions or 
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modifications, when made, shall continue for a specified period 
and not longer than the duration of the war. 

The foregoing resolution was on April 16, by motion of the 
-executive committee of the committee on labor and with the 
approval of the Council of National Defense, amplified as fol- 
lows: 


There seems to be some misunderstanding of the scope of the 
statement made by the Council of National Defense when it 
advised “that neither employers nor employees shall endeavor 
to take advantage of the country’s necessities to change exist- 
ing standards.” In order that that misundersanding may be 
removed, the following amplification is made: 

There have been established by legislation, by mutual agree- 
ment between employers and employees, or by custom certain 
standards constituting a day’s work. These vary from 7 
hours per day in some kinds of work to 12 hours per day in 
continuous-operation plants. The various States and munici- 
palities have established specific standards of safety and sani- 
tation and have provided inspection service to enforce the regu- 
lations, They have also established maximum hours of work 
for women and minimum age limits for children employed in 
gainful occupations. It is the judgment of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense that the Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments should continue to enforce the standards they have estab- 
lished unless and until the Council of National Defense has 
determined that some modifications or change of standards is 
essential to the national safety; that employers and employees 
‘ine private industries should not attempt to take advantage of 
the existing abnormal conditions to change the standards which 
they were unable to change under normal conditions. 

The one other standard that the council had in mind was the 
standard of living. It recognizes that the standard of living 
is indefinite and difficult to determine, because it is in a measure 
dependent upon the purchasing power of wages. It believes, how- 
eyer, that no arbitrary change in wages should be sought at this 
time by either employers or employees through the process of 
strikes or lockouts without at least giving the established 

agencies, including those of the several States and of the Gov- 
‘ernment, and of the Mediation Board in the transportation serv- 
ice and the Division of Conciliation of the Départment of Labor 
in other industries, an opportunity to adjust the difficulties 
without a stoppage of work occurring. While the Council of 
National Defense does not mean to intimate that under 
circumstances the efficiency of workers is the only element that 
should be taken into consideration in fixing the hours of labor, 
safety, sanitation, women’s work, and child-labor standards, 
such efficiency is the object that must be attained during the 
period when the Nation’s safety is involved. It may therefore 
be necessary for the council, as a result of its investigations and 
experiences, to suggest modifications and changes in these stand- 
lards during that time. It is not the purpose of the council, 
however, to undertake to determine the wage rate that will be 
‘sufficient to maintain the existing standards of living. Such 
‘questions as can not be adjusted by private negotiations should 
be referred to the mediation agencies above referred to or to 
such other constituted agencies as may exist to the end that 
‘such questions may be adjusted in an orderly and equitable 
- manner to avoid the stoppage of industries which are so vital 
to the interests of the Nation at this critical time. 
Munitions and manufacturing (including standardization), and indus- 
trial relations. 

The Council of National Defense has in its files more than 
27,000 detailed reports from the larger manufacturing plants of 
the country as to capacity of those plants to meet the military 
and industrial needs of the Government in time of war. This 
vast fund of information was collected by the committee on in- 
‘dustrial preparedness of the Naval Consulting Board of the 
United States, said committee being headed by Mr. Coffin, and 
‘all of the records are now under Mr. Coffin's branch of the 
work in the Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense. 

Under Mr. Coffin are concentrated the activities of a body 
known as the committee on automotive transport, which has 
to do with truck specifications for the War Department,’ the 
training of truck masters and chauffeurs, military truck tires, 
motorization of field artillery, volunteer motor-truck companies, 
matters of personnel, matters dealing with engine and transmis- 
sion manufacturers and with drop forge managers, and the neces- 
‘sities of tractor manufacture in connection with the food 
problem, j 

The specifications for military trucks, under which bids to be 
opened on June 10, 1917, in Chicago, have been asked for, will 
be distributed in printed form within a few days. Their issu- 
ance makes the final step in the result of a long-continued co- 
operation between the motor transport board of the War Depart- 


ment and the Society of Automotive Engineers, represented in 
the committee on automotive transport in an endeavor to arrive 
at a set of specifications having a maximum value to the Army, 
and yet to be drawn in such shape as to meet commercial needs 
and encourage manufacturers in the greatest possible degree. 

On May 14, 1917, a conference of 15 chief engineers, repre- 
senting the principal truck manufacturers of the United States 
and held in the rooms of the committee under the auspices of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, resulted in a complete 
standardization of many of the salient details as to special 
equipment demanded by the .Quartermaster’s Department on 
trucks for war service. Great uniformity was obtained, even 
in those details not completely standardized. This marks the 
entering wedge of a completely standardized military truck. 
A still more important and possibly far-reaching effect of the 
meeting was the agreement arrived at to cooperate in the pur- 
chase of the particular parts under consideration. The cost, 
for instance, of designing and duplicating the die and tool 
equipment for making each new type of towing hook or guard 
may exceed a thousand dollars, although the number of pieces 
needed for any one manufacturer is relatively small. It is 
hoped to save all of this overhead by concentrating upon one 
type which will be satisfactory to all the engineers concerned 
and which can be produced economically in quantities sufficient 
for all the Army needs by a relatively small number of sources 
of supply. In the aggregate this constitutes a large saving to 
the Government and makes it possible for the engineers to 
focus their labors on the production of essential developments. 
The Office of the Quartermaster General has expressed ap- 
proval of, and is cooperating in, a plan put forward by the 
committee to furnish truck masters and chauffeurs in suffi- 
cient numbers, This work embraces the coordination of schools 
and private toncerns so far as possible in the direction of stimu- 
lating enlistment in the Reserve Corps and in giving proper 
instructions to round off the preparation of thousands of pas- 
senger-car drivers into truck drivers. 

This committee had arranged through the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General for prompt delivery of the steel necessary 
in the equipment of demountable tires, many technical complica- 
tions having been cleared away. The committee is prepared 
to offer to the Government through the channel of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers alone some 1,000 engineers of the 
highest type, capable of adaption to practically all of the me- 
chanical transport needs of the Government, from the laying 


‘out of designs to the officering and maintenance of motor trans- 


port units. The committee is also taking up actively the ques- 
tion of farm tractors in connection with the food problem, being 
in close touch with the qualified persons on this subject now in 
the United States with the British commission, and has been 
as well in conference with the authorities of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

A cooperative committee has been appointed by the Associa- 
tion of Public Utilities Companies to represent said companies 
in an advisory capacity to Mr. Coffin. This cooperative com- 
mittee has to do with large problems pertaining to the produc- 
tion and distribution of power and light (both gas and elec- 
trical). 

Under Mr. Coffin also is serving in an advisory capacity a 
committee of five appointed by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, representing the greater percentage of the manu- 
facturing and producing concerns in the country. 

Under the committee on engineering and education, the chair- 


man of which is Dr. Hollis Godfrey, the chief consideration has - 


been the development of a comprehensive method for the solu- 
tion of problems of engineering and education in the United 
States, brought sharply to the fore under war-time conditions, 
Working under this committee are consulting, operating, general 
engineering, production engineering, and education sections, of 
which the last is divided into a university group and a second- 
ary school group. The consulting section touches general engi- 
neering as they relate to manufacture and construction; the 
operating section is concerned with the consummation of policies 
outlined by the consulting section, and the checking of these 
policies in actual practice; the general engineering section deais 
with the development of engineering as related to war; the 
production engineering section handles specific problems of pro- 
duction.engineering as they relate to certain groups of funda- 
mental industries; and the education section is active in the 
coordination of the educational resources of the country and 
their relation to the National Government. The committee has 
covered a great deal of broad ground which may not be stated 


in detail here. 
The settlement of the railroad strike. 


Because of the necessity of maintaining uninterrupted trans- 
portation facilities during the war the Council of National De- 
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fense and its advisory commission took an active interest in 
tiie settlement of the recent threatened national railroad strike. 
Following upon a special meeting of the Council of National 
Defense to consider this emergent situation, the council recom- 
mended to the President of the United States and his Cabinet 
that two of the members of the council, namely, the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Labor, and two of the mem- 
bers of the advisory commission, Daniel Willard and Samuel 
Gompers, proceed at once to New York and enter into negotia- 
tions with the railroads and employees looking to a successful 
adjustment of the issue. This was done, and the outcome of 
these negotiations is too well known to demand specific state- 
ment here. 

The volunteer nonpaid servants of the Council of National Defense and 

the advisory commission, 

The work of the Council of National Defense is largely carried 
on through the assistance of civilians who serve without pay. 
Their services have been obtained in the full realization that 
the conduct of modern war enlists the nonpartisan specialists 
of every industry and every science, and in the realization that 
wars are now won not only by fighting men but also by coordi- 
nated industries. 

In the service of the council and advisory commission, with 
the labors of both bodies touching about every angle of the 
Nation's life, there are but 80 paid employees. Almost all of 
these are clerks and stenographers. A task similar to that with 
which the Congress has charged the council and advisory com- 
mission can be carried on with so small a salary roll only by the 
volunteer service of civilians above referred to. Of these there 
are more than 100 men of the most highly trained type, drawn 
from the fields of every industry and science the expert knowl- 
edge from which it is absolutely vital to obtain and utilize in 
the present national emergency. These 100 men are giving their 
entire time to the council and-commission without compensation. 
They themselves pay their living expenses in Washington. In 
addition there are several hundred more men of the same type 
giving free a large part of their time to the work, not only in 
Washington but throughout the country. It can not be made too 
clear that the council and advisory commission are enabled to 
carry on their labors at so low a cost only through the ungrudg- 
ing aid of these volunteer, nonpaid workers, representative in 
very great measure of the trained brain power of the Nation. 

Attached hereto you will find detailed lists of the personnel of 
the council and advisory commission and of their boards, sec- 
tions, and committees, 


Very respectfully, 
W. S. GIFFORD, 


Director of the Council of National Defense 
and of the Advisory Commission. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, chairman. 
Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels. 
Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane. 
Secretary of Agriculture, David F. Houston. — 
Secretary of Commerce, William C. Redfield. . 
Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson. 

June 28, 1917. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION OF COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Daniel Willard, transportation and communication (president 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad) chairman. 

Howard E. Coffin, munitions and manufacturing (including 
standardization) and industrial relations; vice president Hud- 
son Motor Co. 

Julius Rosenwald, supplies (including clothing), ete.; presi- 
dent Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Bernard M. Baruch, raw materials, minerals, and metals; 
banker. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, engineering and education; president 
Drexel Institute. 

Samuel Gompers, labor, including conservation of health and 
welfare of workers; president American Federation of Labor. 

Dr. Franklin Martin, medicine and surgery, including general 
sanitation; secretary General American College of Surgeons, 
Chicago. : 

Walter S. Gifford, director of council and advisory commission. 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, secretary of council and advisory 
commission. 5 

Richard H. Williams, jr., assistant to director, 

Everett L. Crawford, assistant to director. 

Percy R. Pyne, 2d, assistant to director. 

George F. Porter, assistant to director, 

Preston Davie, assistant to director. 

Waddill Catchings, assistant to director, 

E. K. Ellsworth, chief clerk. ` 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, statistician, 


SUBORDINATE COMMITTEES OF COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
Aircraft production board. 

Howard E. Coffin, chairman; Brig. Gen. George O. Squier, 
Chief Signal Officer, United States Army; Renr Admiral David 
W. Taylor, Bureau of Construction; S. D. Waldon, ex-vice presi- 
dent of the Packard Motor Car Co.; B. A. Deeds, Engineering 
Laboratories, Dayton, Ohio; R. L. Montgomery, Montgomery, 
Clothier & Tyler, bankers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur G. Cable, 
secretary. R 

Committee on coal production. 

F. S. Peabody, president Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, chair- 
man; E. J. Berwind, president Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
New York; W. W. Keefer, president Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
road & Coal Co., Pittsburgh; Van. H, Manning, Director United 
States Bureau of Mines, Washington; C. M. Moderwell, presi- 
dent United Coal Mining Co., Chicago; EB. L. Pierce, vice presi- 
dent Semet Solvay Co., Syracuse; Erskine Ramsey, vice presi- 
dent Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Birmingham; George Otis 
Smith, Director United States Geological Survey, Washington; 
James J. Storrow, Lee Higginson & Co., chairman Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety, Boston; H. N. Taylor, vice presi- 
dent Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City; S. D. Warriner, 
president Lehigh Valley Coal & Navigation Co., Philadelphia; 
J. F. Wellborn, president Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver; 
Daniel B. Wentz, president Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia; George W. Elliott, of gas and electric service committee; 
John P. White, president United Mine Workers of America; 
Frank Hayes, vice president United Mine Workers of Americag 
William Green, secre United Mine Workers of America; 
John L, Lewis, statistician United Mine Workers of America; 
James Lord, president of the mining department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; John Mitchell, chairman Industrial 
Commission of the State of New York; H. L. Kerwin, secretary 
to the Secretary of Labor; Herbert Addison, vice president Big 
Horn Colleries, Wyoming; L. S. Storrs, president the Connecti- 
cut Co., New Haven, Conn.; George W. Reed, secretary. 

Commercial economy board. 

A. W. Shaw, president A. W. Shaw & Co., chairman; W. D. 
Simmons, Simmons Hardware Co.; E. F. Gay, dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity; George Rublee, member of eight-hour commission; 
Henry S. Dennison, president Dennison Manufacturing Co.; 
Dr. Hollis Godfrey, member ex officio. i 

Committee on shipping, 

William Denman, chairman United States Shipping Board, 
chairman; P. A. S. Franklin, president International Mercantile 
Marine; H. H. Raymond, president Coastwise Shipping Associa- 
tion; Eugene T. Chamberlain, Commissioner Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Department of Commerce; D. T. Warden, of the Standard 
Oil Co.; L. H. Shearman, vice president W. R. Grace & Co.; 
E. M. Bull, vice president A. H, Bull & Co.; Frank C. Munson, 
president Munson Steamship Lines; Crawford H. Ellis, vice 
president United Fruit Co., New Orleans; M. J. McCrisaken, 
secretary. 

Committee on women's defense work. 

D. Anna Howard Shaw, honorary president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, chairman; Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore, of St. Louis, president of the National Council of 
Women; Mrs. Josiah E. Cowles, of California, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Maude Wetmore, 
of Rhode Island, chairman of the National League for Women’s 
Service; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of New York, president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs. An- 
toinette Funk, lawyer, Chicago, III.; Mrs. Stanley MeCormick, 
of Boston, vice president National American Woman Suffrage 
Association ; Mrs. Joseph R. Lamar, of Atlanta, Ga., president of 
the National Society of Colonial Dames; Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 
of New York, publicist and writer; Miss ‘Agnes Nestor, of Chi- 
cago, vice president International Glove Workers’ Union; Mrs. 
Ira Couch Wood, secretary. : 

Interdepartmental advisory committee. 

War Department, William M. Ingraham; Navy Department, 
Capt. Volney O. Chase; Department of the Interior, Lathrop 
Browh; Department of Agriculture, Dr. B. T. Galloway; De- 
partment of Commerce, Dr. S. W. Stratton; Department of 
Labor, Louis F, Post; Department of State, Leland Harrison; 
Treasury Department, James L. Wilmeth; Department of Jus- 
tice, William C. Fitts; Post Office Department, J. W. Johnston. 

General munitions board. 

Frank A. Scott, chairman. 

From the Army: Gen. Thomas Cruse, Quartermaster Depart- 
ment; Col. F. G. Hodgson, Quartermaster Department; Col. H. 
Fisher, Medical Corps; Col. S. E. Blunt, Ordnance Department; 
Maj. P. E. Pierce, General Staff; Maj. Charles Wallace, Signal 
Corps; Maj. William Kelley, Engineer Corps. 
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From the Navy: Rear Admiral H. H. Rousseau, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks; Rear Admiral W. S. Capps, Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair; Rear Admiral A. W. Zane, Bureau of 
Steam Engineering; Commander R. H. Leigh, Bureau of Steam 
Engineering; Commander T. A. Kearney, Bureau of Ordnance; 
Dr. R. C. Holcomb, Medicine and Surgery; Paymaster J. H. 
Hancock, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; Lieut. Col. W. B. 
Lemly, Marine Corps; L. McH. Howe, office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Raw materials, Bernard M. Baruch, L. L. Summers. 

Manufacture, Howard E. Coffin. 

Supplies, Julius Rosenwald, Charles Eisenman. 

Medicine, Dr. Franklin Martin, Dr. F. F. Simpson. 

National Research Council, Dr. George E. Hale, Dr. R. A. 
Millikan. ; 

Chester C. Bolton, assistant to chairman. 

H. P. Bingham, secretary. 

Subcommittee on Army vehicles: William Butterworth, Deere 
& Co., chairman; G. W. Mixter, secretary; A. N. Thielaus, Stude- 
baker Corporation; R. V. Bond, Kentucky Wagon Co.; E. E. 
Parsonage, National Implement & Vehicle Association. 

Subcommittee on armored cars: Col. J. H. Rice, Ordnance 
Department, United States Army; Col. C. B. Baker, Quarter- 
master General, United States Army; F. A. Scott, of General 
Munitions Board. 

Subcommittee on emergency construction and contracts: W. 
A. Starrett, Starrett & Van Vleet, chairman; C. M. Lundoff, 
Crowell, Lundoff, Little Co., of Cleveland; M. O. Tuttle, Aber- 
thaw Construction Co., of Boston; Maj. William Kelley, office 
of Chief of Ordnance, United States Army; F. L. Olmstead, 
landscape architect; J. B. Talmadge, secretary. 

Subcommittee on optical glass: Dr. R. A, Millikan, National 
Research Council; Dr. S. W. Stratton, Chief United States Bu- 
reau of Standards; A. L. Day, Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegie 
Institute, Washington, D. C.; Maj. C. F. Wallace, Signal Corps, 
United States Army. 

Subcommittee on storage facilities: M. L. Cook, Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman; Charles Day, Day & Zimmerman, Phliadelphia ; 
H. P. Kendall, Plympton Press, Lowell, Mass; R. N. Bissell, of 
Boston, National Fire Underwriters Association. 

Subcommittee on machine guns: B. W. M. Hanson, Platt & 
Whitney, chairman; Bascom Little, Crowell, Lundoff, Little Co., 
of Cleveland. 

Subcommittee on priority: Gen. J. B. Aleshire, chairman. 

Subcooperative committee defense committee of American 
Institute of Accounts; E. L. Suffern, Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, 
New York City, chairman; W. S. Davies, Davies & Neald, New 
York City; Charles S. Ludlam, Haskins & Sells, New York City; 
Arthur W. Teele, Patterson, Teele & Dennis, New York City; 
Henry A. Niles, Niles & Niles, New York City; R. H. Mont- 
\gomery, Lybrand Ross Bros. & Montgomery, New York City; 
J. E. Sterrett, Price Waterhouse & Co., New York City; A. P. 
‘Richardson, secretary American Institute of Accountants, New 
York City, secretary. 

Munitions standards board. 


Frank A. Scott, Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 


man; Samuel M. Vauclain, vice president Baldwin Locomotive 


Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Van Dervoort, president Root 
& Van Dervoort Engineering Co. and Moline Automobile Co., 
East Moline, III.; Francis C. Pratt, General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. T.; John E. Otterson, vice president Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.; E. A. Deeds, Dayton, 
Ohio, Engineering Laboratories, Dayton, Ohio; Chester C. Bol- 
ton, secretary; H. P. Bingham, assistant secretary. 

Subcommittee on gauges, dies, etc.: F. C, Pratt, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., chairman. 

Subcommittee on Army and Navy artillery: S. M. Vauclain, 
vice president Baldwin Locomotive Co., chairman; J. B. King, 
Midvale Steel Co.; Benedict Crowell, secretary Crowell, Lun- 
doff, Little Co., of Cleveland; W. J. Hagman, Niles-Bement 
Pond Co.; S. P. Bush, Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 

Subcommitte on fuses and detonaters: E. A. Deeds, Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, Dayton, Ohio, chairman; H. E. Talbott, 
Dayton Metal Products Co. 

Subcommittee on small arms and munitions: J. E. Otterson, 
Winchester Arms Co., chairman; H. 8. Kimball, Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Co.; C. H. Schlachs, Remington Arms Co. 

Subcommittee on optical instruments: F. A. Scott, chairman. 

Subcommittee on Army and Navy projectiles: W. H. Van 
Dervoort, president Root & Van Dervoort Engine Co., East 
Moline, Ill., chairman; Commander F. A. Kearney, Ordnance 
Department; Col. W. B. Dunn, Ordnance Department; L. McH. 
Howe, secretary to Assistant Secretary of the Navy; W. B. 
Barba, Bureau of Ordnance. 


Section on cooperation with States. 


George F. Porter, director Chicago Transfer & Clearing Co., 
director Judson Mining Co., Chicago, Ill., chief; William B. 
Hale, Kelly, Hale, Dammann & Coolidge, Chicago, III.; Elliott 
D. Smith, lawyer, Chicago, III.; Walter E. Meyer, lawyer, New 
York City; Alfred R. Bellinger, New Haven, Conn.; Carl L. 
Buehl, secretary and treasurer Judson Mining Co., Chicago, 
III.; Arthur W. MacMahon, Columbia University, New York 
City; Robert A. Lesher, New York City. 

Committee on inland waterways. 


Gen. W. M. Black, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
chairman; Walter S. Dickey, manufacturer of clay products, 
president Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., vice chairman; George E. Bartol, president Phila- 
delphia Bourse; Capt. J. F. Ellison, former secretary National 
River and Harbors Congress, Cinginnati, Ohio; Joy Morton, 
director in many financial, mercantile, and transportation com- 
panies, Chicago, Ill.; James E. Smith, president Mississippi 
Valley Waterways Association, St. Louis, Mo.; M. J. Sanders, 
president New Orleans Board of Trade, representative Harri- 
son-Leyland lines; Daniel Willard, chairman advisory commis- 
sion, member ex officio; Lieut. Col. C. Keller, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, secretary. > 

COMMITTEES OF, AND COOPERATING WITH, ADVISORY COMMISSION. 
Committees under and cooperating with Mr. Willard. 
Cooperative committee on telegraphs and telephones. 

Theodore N. Vail, president American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., chairman; N. C. Kingsbury, vice president American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; Newcomb Carlton, president Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; Charles P. Bruch, vice president Postal 
Telegraph Co.; F. B. McKinnon, vice president United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 

Cooperative committee on railroad transportation—Special committee on 
national defense of the American Railway Association. 

Executive committee: Fairfax Harrison, president Southern 
Railway, chairman; Samuel Rea, president Pennsylvania Rafl- 
road; Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman executive committee South- 
ern Pacific Co.; Hale Holden, president Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad; Howard Elliott, chairman of the board, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, member ex officio; Edgar E. 
Clark, Interstate Commerce Commission, member ex officio; 
George Hodges, assistant to general chairman; J. E. Fairbanks, 
secretary. 

Northeastern department: J. H. Hustis, receiver Boston & 
Maine Railroad, chairman; H. M: Biscoe, vice president Boston 
& Albany Railroad ; Howard Elliott, chairman of the board, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad ; Morris McDonald, presi- 
dent Maine Central Railroad; E. J. Pearson, president New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Eastern department: L. F. Loree, president Delaware & Hud- 
son Co., chairman; W. G. Besler, president and general manager 
Central Railroad of New Jersey; Samuel Rea, president Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; A. H. Smith, president New York Central 
Lines; A. W. Thompson, vice president Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road; W. W. Atterbury, vice president Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Southeastern department: W. J. Harahan, president Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, chairman; J. R. Kenly, president Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad; R. V. Taylor, vice president and general 
manager Mobile & Ohio Railway; W. A. Winburn, president Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway; E. H. Coapman, vice president South- 
ern Railway system. 

Central department: R. H. Aishton, president Chicago & North 
Western Railway, chairman; E. E. Calvin, president Union 
Pacific Railroad; Hale Holden, president Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad: C. H. Markham, president Illinois Central 
Railroad; G. L. Peck, fourth vice president Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburgh; G. T. Slade, first vice president Northern 
Pacific Railway; E. D. Sewell, vice president Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Southern department: W. B. Scott, president Southern Pacific 
Co., Texas-Louisiana lines, chairman; B. F. Bush, receiver Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway; Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman executive 
committee Southern Pacific Co.; C. E. Schaff, receiver Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway ; T. M. Schumacher, president El Paso & 
Southwestern Railroad. 

Western department: William Sproule, president Southern 
Pacific Co., Pacific system, chairman; J. D. Farrell, president 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.; R. S. Lovett, 
chairman executive committee Union Pacific System; E. P. Rip- 
ley, president Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 

Subcommittee on express: D. S. Elliott, vice president Ameri- 
can Express Co., chairman; E. A. Stedman, vice president and 
general manager Wells Fargo Co.; J. B. Hockaday, vice presi- 
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dent and general manager Southern Express Co.; H. E. Huff, 
vice president Adams Express Co. 

Subcommittee on car service: C. M. Sheaffer, general superin- 
tendent of transportation Pennsylvania Railroad Co., chairman; 
W. L. Barnes, superintendent of transportation Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co.; W. C. Kendall, superintendent 
of transportation Boston & Maine Railroad Co.; G. F. Richard- 
son, superintendent of transportation Southern Pacifie Co.; J. A. 
Somerville, general superintendent of transportation Missouri 
Pacific Railway; D. E. Spangler, superintendent of transporta- 
tion Norfolk & Western Railway Co.; M. Nicholson, assistant to 
vice president Great Northern Railway Co. 

Subcommittee on military equipment standards: J. T. Wallis, 
general superintendent of motive power Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., chairman; C. E. Chambers, superintendent of mative power 
Central Railroad of New Jersey; O. A. Lindstrom, assistant to 
president Pressed Steel Car Co.; F. W. Mahl, director of pur- 
chases Southern Pacific Co.; Peter Parke, chief engineer Pull- 
man Co.; R. E. Smith, general superintendent of motive power, 
Atlantic Coast Line; ©. B. Young, mechanical engineer Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

Subcommittee on military transportation accounting: A. H. 
Plant, comptroller Southern Railway Co., chairman; M. P, 
Blauvelt, comptroller Illinois Central Railroad Co., Chicago, III.; 
G. R. Martin, vice president Great Northern Railway Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; A. D. McDonald, vice president Southern Pacific 
Co.; C. B. Seger, vice president and comptroller Union Pacific 
System, Omaha, Nebr.; C. I. Sturgis, general auditor Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co.; R. A. White, general auditor 
New York Central Lines, New York. 

Subcommittee on military passenger tariffs: E. L. Bevington, 
chairman Transcontinental Passenger Association, Chicago, 
chairman; F. C. Donaled, commissioner Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; W. H. Howard, secretary Southeastern Pas- 
senger Association, Atlanta; C. L. Hunter, vice chairman Trunk 
Line Association, New York; W. L. Pratt, chairman New Eng- 
land Passenger Association, Boston, Mass. 3 

Subcommittee on military freight tariffs: L. Green, vice presi- 
dent Southern Railway Co., Washington, D. C.; E. B. Boyd, 
chairman Western Trunk Line Association, Chicago, III.; L. E. 
Chalenor, chairman Southeastern Freight Association, Atlanta, 
Ga.; R. H. Countis, chairman Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
Chicago; F. A. Leland, chairman Southwestern Tariff Com- 
mission, St. Louis; C. O. McCain, chairman Trunk Line Associa- 
tion, New York; E. Morris, chairman Central Freight Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Subcommittee on materials and supplies: H. B. Spencer, vice 
president Southern Railway System, Washington, D. O., chair- 
man; W. E. Hodges, vice president Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co.; F. W. Mahl, director of purchases and mechani- 
cal engineer Southern Pacific Co.; W. H. Myers, vice president 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; J. W. Taylor, assistant to president 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; George G. Yeomans, 
purchasing agent New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 


road Co. 
Cooperative committee on cars. 


S. M. Vauclain, vice president Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
chairman; E. F. Carry, president Haskell & Barker Car Co.; 
Charles S. Gawthrop, vice president American Car & Foundry 
Co.; Clive Runnels, vice president the Pullman Co.; R. L. Gor- 
don, assistant to president Standard Steel Car Co.; A. S. Reeder, 
vice president Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Cooperative committee on locomotives. 

S. M. Vauclain, vice president Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
chairman; Andrew Fletcher, president American Locomotive 
Co.; H. P. Ayres, vice president H. K. Porter Locomotive Co.; 
Joel Coffin, chairman Lima Locomotive Corporation. 

Cooperative committee on electric railroad transportation. 

Committee on national defense of American Electric Railway 
Association: Gen. George H. Harries, president of the Omaha 
Electric Light & Power Co., Omaha, Nebr., chairman; Frank R. 
Ford, vice chairman Ford, Bacon & Dayis, 115 Broadway, New 
York, in charge of gencral matters; L. S. Storrs, president the 
Connecticut Co., New Haven, Conn., assigned to the Northeast- 
ern Military Department; B. I. Budd, president Metropolitan 
West Side Elevated Railway Co., Chicago, III., assigned to the 
Central Military Department; C. Loomis Allen, president Allen 
& Peck (Inc.), Syracuse, N. Y., assigned to the Eastern Military 
Department; P. H. Gadsden, president Charleston Consolidated 
Railway & Lighting Department, Charleston, S. C., assigned to 
the Southeastern Military Department; L. C. Bradley, district 
manager Stone & Webster, Houston, Tex., assigned to the South- 
ern Military Department; W. R. Alberger, vice president and gen- 
eral manager San Franeisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, San 
Francisco, Cal., assigned to the Western Military Department, 
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Committees under and cooperating with Mr. Oofin. 
Cooperative committee on gas and electric service. 


John W. Lieb, vice president New York Edison Co., New York 
City, chairman; William H. Gartley, vice president Equltable 
Iiluminating Gas Light Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vice chairman; 
Samuel Insull, president Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 
III.; John A. Britton, vice president Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Charles L. Edgar, president Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co., Boston, Mass.; Herbert A. Wagner, president 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Philip P. Barton, vice president Niagara Falls Power Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. T.; Joseph B. McCall, president Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Alex Dow, president Detroit 
Edison Co., Detroit, Mich.; Walter R. Addicks, vice president 
Consolidated Gas Co., New York City; Capt. William E. McKay, 
vice president New England Gas & Coke Co., Boston, Mass.; 
A. E. Forstall, president American Gas Institute, New York 
City; S. S. Wyer, consulting engineer, Hartman Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Dr. D. C. Jackson, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass.; Joseph F. Guffy, president Natural 
Gas Association of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George W. Elliott, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., secretary. 


Cooperative committee on automotive transport, 


Karl W. Zimmerschied, of General Motors Co., Detroit, vice 
chairman; Charles Clifton, representing National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce; C. W. Stiger, representing motor and 
accessory manufacturers; H. L. Horning, representing tractor 
interests; Henry R. Sutphen, representing watercraft interests? 
Frank H. Russell, representing Aviation Engine Association of 
America; Coker F. Clarkson, secretary and general manager of 
Society of Automotive Engineers; T. W. Henderson, Henderson 
Motorcycle Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Cooperative committee from national industrial conference board. 


L. A. Osborne, vice president Westinghouse Electrie & Manu- 
facturing Co., Buffalo, N. V., chairman; W. H. Barr, president 
Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. V.; W. H. Van Dervoort, 
president Root & Van Dervoort Engine Co., East Moline, II.; 
C. A. Crocker, president Crocker-McElwain Co, Holyoke, 
8 $ 5 Smith, president Pelzer Manufacturing Co,, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Committees under and cooperating with Mr. Rosenwald. 
Committee on supplies. 


Julius Rosenwald, president Sears, Roebuck & Co., chairman; 
Charles Eisenman, retired, vice chairman; Stanley King, secre- 
tary and director of W. H. McElwain Co.; H. M. Kelso, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; T. W. Cloney, Quaker Oats Co.; E. O. Heyl, 
Libby, McNeil & Libby; A. L. Scott, Lockwood, Green & Co.; 
Col. F. G. Hodgson, United States Army, detailed; Capt. H. S. 
Wonson, Eighth Massachusetts National Guard, detailed. 


Cooperative committee on cotton goods. t 


Lincoln Grant, Wellington-Sears Co., New York, chairman; 
Spencer Turner, Turner-Halsey Co., New York, acting chair- 
man; Harry L. Bailey, Wellington-Sears Co., New York; A. F, 
Bemis, president National Association Cotton Manufacturers; 
Fuller E. Calloway, La Grange, Ga.; Elisha Cronkhite, Smith, 
Hogg & Co., New York; E. F. Greene, Pacific Mills, Boston, 
Mass.; Eustis L. Hopkins, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York; Wil- 
liam D. Judson, 78 Leonard Street, New York; J. Harper Poor, 
Amory, Browne & Co., New York; W. H. Prankard, Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass.; John E. Rousmaniere, J. 
Spencer Turner & Co., New York; Ridley Watts, Watts, Steb- 
bins & Co., New York; O. S. Green, secretary. 

Cooperative committee on woolen manufactures. 


John P. Wood, Wm. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, chairman; 
Spaulding Bartlett, S. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass.; Robert 
T. Francis, Ponteesue Woolen Manufacturing Co., New York; 
George C. Hetzel, C. C. Hetzel Co., Chester, Pa.; Moses L. Shut- 
tleworth, American Woolen Co., New York; Nathaniel Stevens, 
M. T. Stevens & Sons, North Andover, Mass.; Charles H. Wilson, 
J. & E. H. Wilson, Pittsfield, Mass.; Winthrop L. Marvin, Na- 
tional Association Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., secre- 
tary. 

i Cooperative committee on shoe and leather industries, 

J. F. McElwain, W. H. McElwain Co., Boston, Mass., chnir- 
man; John A. Bush, Browne Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. G. 
Garritt, Central Leather Co., Boston, Mass.; Charles P. Hall, 
American Hide & Leather Co., Boston, Mass.; George F. John- 
son, Endicott-Johnson Co., Binghamton, N. Y.; John Kent, M. A, 
Packard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.; H. Frederick Lesh, Kistler- 
Lesh Co., Boston, Mass.; August Vogel, Pfister-Vogel Leather 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Cudworth Beye, secretary National Asso- 
ciation of Tanners, Boston, secretary. 
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Cooperative committee on knit goods. ` 

Lincoln Cromwell, Wm. Iselin & Co., New York, chairman; 
Frank H. Burgher, 32 Thomas Street, New York; J. S. Carr, 
jr., president Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C.; Andrew 
Frey, vice president Oneida Knitting Mill, Utica, N. I.; Leo 
M. Flesh, Atlas Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio; E. I. Goodrich, 
Clift-Goodrich Co., New York; Frederick S. Haight, 61 Worth 
Street, New York; Henry Pope, Paramount Knitting Mills, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rufus W. Scott, care of W. F. Taubel, New York 


City. 
4 Cooperative committee on leather equipment. i 

Maj. Joseph C. Byron, W. B. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, 
Pa., chairman ; S. B. Girdler, Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis; 
Henry W. Boyd, Armour Leather Co., Chicago; U. G. Speed, 
Studebaker Co., South Bend, Ind.; M. B. Bryan, England, 
Walton & Co., Boston; Cudworth Beye, acting secretary. 

Cooperative committee on mattresses and pillows. 

O. M. Burton, Cotton Felt Mattress Co., Chicago, chairman; 
A. A. Taylor, Stearns & Foster Co., Lockland, Ohio; Albert J. 
Logan, A. J. Logan Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. L. Young, Robinson- 
Roders Co., Newark, N. J.; E. J. Barcalo, the Barcalo Manufac- 
turing Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 

Cooperative committee on canned goods. 

C. H. Bentley, director California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Cal. (fruits and vegetables); W. F. Burrows, presi- 
dent Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, III. (meat, milk, fruit, 
fish, vegetables); E. B. Deming, president Pacific-American 
Fisheries, South Bellingham, Wash. (fish) ; L. S. Dow, secretary 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. C. Hemingway, president 
H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse, N. X. (vegetables); John 
F. Montgomery, president John Wildi Evaporated Milk Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; I. C. Morgan, jr., Austin Canning Co., Austin, 
Ind. (vegetables); George N. Numsen, president Wm. Numsen 
& Son (Inc.), Baltimore, Md.; W. ©. Leitsch, president Co- 
lumbus Canning Co., Columbus, Wis. (vegetables). 

Committees under and cooperating with Mr. Baruch. 
Cooperative committee on alcohol. 

Horatio S. Rubens, director United States Industrial Alcohol 
Co., 27 William Street, New York City, chairman; Julius Kess- 
ler, president Distillers’ Securities Corporation, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City; Carman N. Smith, secretary Michigan 
Chemical Co., Bay City, Mich. 

Cooperative committee on aluminum. 


Arthur V. Davis, president Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., chairman; E. E. Allyne, president Aluminum Cast- 
ings Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph A. Janney, jr., Morris Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., partner in Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 

Cooperative committee on asbestos, magnesia, and roofing. 

Thomas F. Manville, president H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 

New York City, chairman; Philip Allen, Bird & Son. 
Cooperative committee on brass, 


Charles F. Brooker, president American Brass Co., Ansonia, 
Conn., chairman; E. O. Goss, assistant treasurer Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Barton Haselton, secretary, 
treasurer, and general manager Rome Brass Co., Rome, N. Y.; 
Lewis H. Jones, president Detroit Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; F. J. Kingsbury, president Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 8 
5 Cooperative committee on cement, 


John E. Morron, president Atlas Portland Cement Co., New 
York City, chairman; B. F. Affieck, president Universal Port- 
Jand Cement Co., Chicago, Ill.; George T. Cameron, president 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Richard 
Hardy, president Dixie Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ; Col. E. M. Young, vice president Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Allentown, Pa.; R. J. Wig, Bureau of Standards. 


Cooperative committee on chemicals, 


Dr. William H. Nichols, General Chemical Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York Gity, chairman; Van. H. Manning, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. ©., ex officio; C. A. Richards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., ex officio; Dr. M. T. 
Bogert, National Research Council, Washington, D. C., ex 
officio; Maj. J. T. Crabb, United States Army, retired, assistant 
to chairman; J. D. C. Bradley, secretary. 

Subcommittee on acids: H. R. Grasselli, Grasselli Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Henry Howard> Merriman 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

Subcommittee on alkalies: J. D. Pennock, Solvay Process Co., 
Syracuse, N. X., chairman; T. N. Hicks, Niagara Alkali Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Subcommittee on electrochemicals: Jolin J. Riker, 19 Cedar 
Street, New York City. 


Subcommittee on fertilizers: Horace Bowker, 2 Rector Streef, 
New York City, chairman; Charles E. MacDowell, president 
Armour Fertilizer Co., Chicago; Charles G. Wilson, Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Richmond, Va. 

Subcommittee on miscellaneous chemicals: Edward Mallinck- 
rodt, jr., 2600 North Second Street, St. Louis, Chairman, 

Subcommittee on coal-tar by-products: William H. Childs, 
president Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City, chair- 
man. 

Subcommittee on pyrites: A. D. Ledoux, 15 William Street, 
New York City. 

Subcommittee on sulphur: Henry Whiton, president Union 
Sulphur Co., chairman, 

Cooperative committee on copper. 

J. D. Ryan, president Anaconda Copper Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York City, chairman; R. L. Agassiz, president Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Co., 12 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; W. A. 
Clark, president United Verde Copper Co., 20 Exchange Place, 
New York City; Murry M. Guggenheim, 120 Broadway, New 
York City; James McLean, vice president Phelps-Dodge Co.. 98 
John Street, New York City; Charles McNeill, president Utah 
Copper Co., 25 Broadway, New York City; Stephen Bircli, vice 
president Kinnecott Mines Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Cooperative committee on lead. 

Clinton H. Crane, president St. Joseph Lead Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, chairman; Fred Bradley, president Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; Ed. W. P. Brush, American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City; E. J. Cornish, vice president Na- 
tional Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York City; Harry L. Day, 
Hercules Mining Co., Wallace, Idaho; F. T. Robertson, vice 
president and general manager United States Metals Refining 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Cooperative committee on lumber. 


R. H. Downman, president National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, New Orleans, La., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. O., chairman; D. O. Anderson, lumber manufacturer, Marion, 
S. C.; W. R. Brown, lumber and paper manufacturer, Berlin, 
N. H.; W. E. Delaney, president Kentucky Lumber Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; J. F. Gregory, logger and lumber manufacturer, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; George B. Lewis, lumber manufacturer, Holyoke, 
Mass.; G. S. Long, manager Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; W. M. Ritter, president W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Welch, W. Va.; E. A. Selfridge, president Northwestern Red- 
wood Co., San Francisco, Cal.; W. H. Sullivan, manager Great 
Southern Lumber Co.; C. H. Worcester, president C. H. Wor- 
cester Lumber Co., Chicago, III.; F. G. Wisner, Eastman Gardi- 
ner Lumber Oo., Laurel, Miss.; E. T. Allen, manager Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, Portland, Oreg.; R. S. 
Kellogg, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, secre- 
tary. 

j Cooperative committee on mica. 

L.. W. Kingsley, president Eugene Munsell & Co., 68 Church 
Street, New York City, chairman; W. Vance Brown, Asheville 
Mica Co., Biltmore, N. C.; F. L. Watson, president Watson 
Bros., Boston, Mass, 

Cooperative committee on nickel. 

Ambrose Monell, president International Nickel Co., 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York City, chairman. 

Cooperative committee on steel and steci products, 


-Elbert H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Corporation, 71 
Broadway, New ¥ork City, chairman. 

James A. Farrell, president United States Steel Corporation, 
71 Broadway, New York City, vice chairman; James A. Burden, 
president Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. V.; Alva C. Dinkey, vice 
president Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Willis L. King, vice president Jones & Loughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; E. G. Grace, president Bethlehem Steel Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City; Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
board, Bethlehem Steel Co., 111 Broadway, New York City; 
John A. Topping, chairman Republic Iron & Steel Co., 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York City; H. G. Dalton, Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna 
Steel Co., 2 Rector Street, New York City, secretary; H. H. 
Cook, American Iron & Steel Institute, New York City, assistant 


Subcommittee on alloys: James A. Farrell, 71 Broadway, New 


-York City, president United States Steel Corporation, chairman; 


E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City; 
E. G. Grace, president Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 


Pa.; E. J. Lavino, E. J. Layino Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. A. 


Fowler, Rogers Brown & Co., New York City, secretary. 
Subcommittee on sheet steel: W. S. Horner, president Na- 
tional Association of Sheet & Tin Plate Manufacturing, Pitts- 
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burgh, Pa., chairman; Walter C. Carroll, American Sheet Tin 
Plate, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles Hadley, Alan-Wood Iron & Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 

Subcommittee on pig tin: John Hughes, assistant to president 
United States Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York City, 
chairman ; E. R. Crawford, president McKeesport Tin Plate Co., 
McKeesport, Pa.; John A. Frye, general purchasing agent Ameri- 
can Can Co., 120 Broadway, New York City; A. B. Hall, man- 
ager metal department National Lead Co., New York City; 
Theodore Pratt, assistant manager manufacturing department 
Standard Oil Co. of New York, New York City. 

Subcommittee on steel distribution: James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent United States Steel Co., 71 Broadway, New York City, 
chairman ; E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Co., New 
York City ; John A, Topping, chairman Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
New York City. ; 

Subcommittee on scrap iron: Eli Joseph, of Joseph, Joseph 
& Bros., New York City. chairman; Samuel Deutsch, Ohio Iron 
& Metal Co., Chicago; Vernon Phillips, Perry, Buxton, Doane & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph Michaels, Hyman-Michaels Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Subcommittee on pig iron, iron ore, and lake transportation: 
H. G. Dalton, Pickands-Mathers Co., Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man; F. Billings, Todd Stambaugh Co., Cleveland, Ohio; H. 
Coulby, Pittsburgh Steamship Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. T. Dyer, 
W. P. Snyder & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Leonard Peckitt, president 
Empire Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. B. Richards, 
M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. T. Sheppard, Rogers 
Brown Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. H. Woodward, Woodward Iron 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Amasa S. Mather, Pickands-Mathers 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 

Subcommittee on tubular products: James A. Campbell, presi- 
dent Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, chair- 
man; Anson Mark, Mark Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III.; 
George Matheson, jr., vice president Spang Chalfant & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. H. Rowe, president Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. Worcester, vice president National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Subcommittee on tin plate: J. I. Andrews, general manager 
sales American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., chairman; E. R. Craw- 
ford, president McKeesport Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa.; 
E. T. Weir, president Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Weirton, 
W. Va. 

Subcommittee on wire rope: Karl G. Roebling, general mana- 
ger sales John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., chairman ; 
John J. Broderick, president Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Frank Baackes, vice president and general sales 
agent American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Subcommittee on wire products: Frank Baackes, vice presi- 
dent and general sales agent American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, III.; George A. Mason, manager of sales Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; John C. Neale, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of sales Midvale, Cambria & Worth 
Bros. Cos., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. E. Frederick, secretary Kokomo 
Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind.; H. Sanborn Smith, vice 
president and general manager sales Gulf States Steel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. . 

Subcommittee on cold rolled and cold drawn steel of the steel 
and steel products committee: F. N. Beagle, president Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., chairman; E. L. Parker, 
prestient Columbia Steel Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Roland 
Gerry, assistant general sales manager Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cooperative committee on oil. 


A. C. Bedford, president Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, 
New York City, chairman; G. S. Davison, president Gulf Refining 
Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. L. Doheny, president 
Mexican Petroleum Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; E. C. Lufkin, presi- 
dent Texas Co., Whitehall Building, New York City; John H. 
Markham, jr., Daniels Building, Tulsa, Okla.; H. F. Sinclair, 
president Sinclair Refining Co., Equitable Building, New York 
City; J. W. Van Dyke, president Atlantic Refining Co., 3144 
Passyunk Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Muir, president 
National Petroleum Association, Titusville, Pa.; H. G. James, 
president Western Refiners’ Association, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Joseph F. Guffy, president Natural Gas Association of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John A. Moffatt, 26 Broadway, New York 
City, secretary. 


Cooperative committee on rubber. 


H. Stuart Hotchkiss, president General Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York City, chairman; Frederic C. Hood, Hood 


Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass.; Arthur Marks, Bureau of Con- 


struction and Repair, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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Cooperative committee on wool. 


Jacob F. Brown, Brown & Adams, 269 Sumner Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; H. E. Campbell, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Joseph R. Grundy. 
William H. Grundy, Bristol, Pa.; F. J. Hagenbarth, president 
National Association Wool Growers, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Sigmund Silberman, S. Silberman Sons, Chicago, III.; James 
M. Wilson, McKinley, Wyo. 

Cooperative committee on zinc. 

Edgar Palmer, president New Jersey Zine Co., 55 Wall Street, 
New York City, chairman; Charles W. Baker, president Ameri- 
can Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 120 Broadway, New York City; 
A. P. Cobb, vice president New Jersey Zinc Corporation, 55 
Wall Street, New York City; Sidney J. Jennings, vice president 
United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., 120 Broadway. 
New York City; Cornelius F. Kelley, vice president Anaconda 
Copper Co., 42 Broadway, New York City; N. Bruce Mackelvie, 
president Butte & Superior Copper Co,,-25 Broad Street, New 
York City; Thomas F. Noon, president Illinois Zine Co., Peru, 
m; Charles T. Orr, president Bertha A. Mining Co., Webb City, 

0. 


Committees under and cooperating with Dr. Godfrey. 
Committee on engineering and education. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., chair- 
man; Dr. Henry E. Crampton, Columbia University, New York 
City, vice chairman; Charles A. Stone, Stone & Webster, Boston, 
Mass.; Gano Dunn, J. G. White Corporation; Samuel M. Evans, 
vice president Eagle Picher Lead Co.; Frederick W. Webster, 
Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass.; Van Rensselaer Lansingh, 
president By-Lo Stores Co.. Muncie, Ind.; H. A. Gardner, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research. 

Subcommittee on general engineering: Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 
chairman; Dr. Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; Gano Dunn, 
J. G. White Corporation; John E. Greiner, member of board of 
directors, American Society of Civil Engineers; J. V. Davies, 
member of board of directors, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; H. W. Buck, president American Institute of Electricai 
Engineers; Prof. C. A. Adams, chairman standards committee 
of American Institute of Electrical Engineers; Dr. Ira N. Hollis, 
president American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Calvin 
W. Rice, secretary American Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
Philip N. Moore, president American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers; Bradley Stoughton, secretary American Institute of 
Mining Engineers; Gen. William Black, office of the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army; H. J. Perring, John E. Greiner, 
New York City; L. L. Summers, raw material committee. 

Subcommittee on production engineering: Dr. Hollis Godfrey. 
chairman; Dr. Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; Ronald T, 
Lyman, treasurer Boston Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass.; 
Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer Pacific Mills, with mills and 
bleacheries at Lawrence, Mass; A. F. Bemis, president Bemis 
Bros. Bag. Co., St. Louis; Stewart W. Cramer, southern repre- 
sentative Whitin Machine Works; John N. Law, president 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; George H. Lanier, general 
manager West Point Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga.; B. H. 
rat Draper, Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., secre- 
ary. 

Subcommittee on universities and colleges: Dr. Hollis God- 
frey, chairman; Dr. Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; Edwin 
A. Aldermann, president University of Virginia; Guy Potter 
Benton, president University of Vermont; Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, president Massachusetts Agricultural College; Augustus S. 
Downing, assistant commissioner for higher education, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York; Wilson Farrand, head master 
Newark Academy; Frank J. Goodnow, president Johns Hopkins 
University; Edward K. Graham, president University of North 
Carolina; Charles S. Howe, president Case School of Applied 
Science; Harry Pratt Judson, president University of Chicago; 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president Harvard University; Frank L. 
McVey, president State University of North Dakota; Alexander 
Meiklejohn, president Amherst College; Joseph A. Mulry, presi- 
dent Fordham University ; John S. Nollen, president Lake Forest 
College; Raymond A. Pearson, president Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa; Winthrop E. 
Stone, president Purdue University; Henry Suzzallo, president 
University of Washington; William O. Thompson, president Ohio 
State University; Robert E. Vinson, president University of 
Texas; Frederick C. Ferry, dean Williams College, secretary. 

Subcommittee on secondary and normal schools: Dr. Hollis God- 
frey, chairman; Dr. Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; Thomas 
Walter Butcher, Kansas State Normal School; Calvin Noyes 
Kendall, commissioner of education, Trenton, N. J.; Frank 
Thompson, assistant superintendent of schools, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles A. Prosser, director William Hood Dunwoodie Industrial 
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Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.; Arthur David supervising 
officer of vocational education of the New York State Military 
Training Commission, New York; Robert Judson Aley, presi- 
dent University of Maine; Wilson Farrand, head master Newark 
Academy ; John C. Garber, city superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. H. Phillips, city superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Ala.; C. E. Chadsey, city superintendent of schools, 
Detroit, Mich.; J. D. Shoop, city superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, III.; R. J. Condon, city superintendent of schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; J. Y. Joyner, State superintendent of schools, Raleigh, 
N. C.; P. ©. Cary, State superintendent of schools, Madison, 
5 5 Payson Smith, State superintendent of schools, Boston, 
ass. 

Subcommittee on construction engineering: Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 
chairman; Dr. Henry E. Crampton, vice chairman; George W. C. 
Drexel, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas T. Bowes, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Livingston Biddle, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary. 


Committees under and cooperating with Mr. Gompers. 
Committee on labor, 

Samuel Gompers, president American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., chairman; William B. Wilson, Secretary De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C.; V. Everit Macy, presi- 
dent the National Civic Federation, New York City ; James Lord, 
president mining department, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.; Elisha Lee, general manager Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Warren S. Stone, grand chief 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio; C. E. 
Michael, National Association of Manufacturers, president Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va.; Frank Morrison, secretary 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Leo K. 
Frankel, third vice president Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York City; James O'Connel, president metal trades depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Louis 
B. Schram, chairman labor committee United States Brewers’ 
Association, Brooklyn, N. X.; Ralph M. Easley, assistant to 
Samuel Gompers as chairman of committee, New York City; 
James W. Sullivan, assistant to Samuel Gompers as member of 
advisory commission, Washington, D. C.; Miss Gertrude Beeks, 
New York City, secretary.. 

Subcommittee on mediation and conciliation: V. Everit Macy, 
president the National Civic Federation, New York City, chair- 
man; Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.; H. B. F. MacFarland, publicist, Washington, 
D. C.; Harry Pratt Judson, president University of Chicago, 
Chicago, III.; Edgar A. Bancroft, attorney, Chicago, IH.; Theo- 
dore Marburg, publicist, Baltimore, Md.; John B. McPherson, 
secretary New England Civie Federation, Boston, Mass.; W. Z. 
Ripley, professor of political economy, Harvard University, New- 
ton Center, Mass.; Robert Bass, Peterboro, N. H.; John H. 
Finley, New York State Commissioner of Education, Albany, 
N. V.; Jeremiah W. Jenks, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 13 
Astor Place, New York City; William J. Schieffelin, chairman 
joint board of sanitary control, 170 William Street, New York 
City; Ralph M. Easley, chairman executive council National 
Civic Federation, New York City; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Fifty- 
seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, New York City; Harden L. 
Crawford, banker, 25 Broad Street, New York City; J. C. 
Walber, secretary Bureau of Information of Eastern Railways, 
5714 Grand Central, New York City; J. G. Schmidlapp, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Myron T. Herrick, former ambassador to France, 


Cleveland, Ohio; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary National 


Municipal League, Philadelphia, Pa.; Col. J. L. Spangler, Belle- 
fonte, Pa.; Henry De Bardeleben, president Alabama Coal & 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Joseph D. Grant, Burlingame, Cal. ; 
William H. Crocker, president Crocker National Bank, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Harris Weinstock, president Weinstock, Nichols 
Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Isaac Ullman, president New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce, New Haven, Conn.; A. G. Haskell, E. I. 
Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; Charles P. 
Neill, manager Bureau of Information Southeastern Railways, 
Room 616, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C.; Hale 
Holden, president Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III.; J. W. Higgins, secre- 
tary Western Presidents’ Conference, Chicago, III.; Charles G. 
Dawes, president Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, III.; 
B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, III.; 
H. M. Byllesby (substitute for G. H. Harries), 208 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. ; Edward Hamlin, president Metropolitan Coal 
Co., Boston, Mass.; W. T. Barbour, Detroit, Mich.; August Bel- 
mont, August Belmont & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York City; 
Nicholas F. Brady, president New York Edison Co., New York 
City; John D. Rockefeller. jr., 26 Broadway, New York City; 
E. H. Outerbridge, president New York Chamber of Commerce, 
53 Liberty Street, New York City; Emerson McMillan, president 
American Light & Traction Co., 120 Broadway, New York City; 


P. E. Crowley, vice president New York Central Lines, New 
York City; A. Parker Nevin, general counsel National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 30 Church Street, New York City; James 
A. Hatch, Johnson & Higgins, 49 Wall Street, New York City; 
Andrew ©, Imbrie, treasurer United States Finishing Co., 320 
Broadway, New York City; D. Q. Brown, Tide Water Oil Co., 
New York City; Daniel Guggenheim, president American Smelt: 
ing & Refining Co., New York City; E. T. Stotesbury, Drexel & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; William H. Johnson, president Machin- 
ists, American Federation of Labor Building, Washington, D. C.; 
L. E. Sheppard, vice president Order of Railway Conductors, 
101 B Street SE., Washington, D. C.; John R. Alpine, general 
president United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, Chi- 
cago, III.; Oscar Nelson, post-office clerk, Chicago, III.; G. C. 
Van Dormas, general vice president Blacksmiths’ Union, Chi- 
cago, III.; F. G. Purtill, vice chairman Brotherhood Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Duquoin, III.; Paul Bennett, president 
Powder Workers, Coalmont, Ind.; J. E. McClory, president Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, American Central Life Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; J. P. McCreery, vice president Railway Carmen, 
Paducah, Ky.; William Diamond, Mine Workers, Cumberland, 
Md.; W. D. Mahon. president Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway Employees, 104 East High Street, Detroit, 
Mich.; Henry B. Perham, president Railroad Telegraplers, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Collis Lovely, vice president Boot and Shoe Workers, 
5129 Minerva Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; D. D'Alessandro, president 
Hod Carriers, 62 State Street, Albany, N. Y.; J. J. Frell, presi- 
dent Stereotypers’ Union, 1839 Eighty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. V.; S. E. Heberling, president Switchmen’s Union, 326 Bris- 
bane Building, Buffalo, N. X.; Thomas U. Curtis, tunnel and 
subway constructors, New York City; Stephen C. Hogan, general 
president Marble Workers, New York City; Thomas A. Rickert, 
president United Garment Workers, Bible House, New York 
City; Joseph F. Valentine, president International Molders’ 
Union, Cincinnati, Ohio; William P. Clarke, president Flint 
Glass Workers, Toledo, Ohio. 

Subcommittee on wages and hours: Frank Morrison, secretary 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., chairman; 
John R. Alpine, general president United Association of Plumb- 
ers and Steamfitters, Chicago, III.; Frank C. Armstrong, presi- 
dent Ray Hercules Copper Co., New York City; C. L. Baine, 
secretary-treasurer Boot and Shoe Workers Union, Boston, 
Mass.; Albert Farwell Bemis, president National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.; M. E. Bryan, general 
president International United Brotherhood of Leather Workers 
on Horse.Goods, Kansas City, Mo.; W. S. Carter, president 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Peoria, III.; 
Harry Cohn, chairman Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association, New York City; William K. Field, presi- 
dent Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Felix Frankfurter, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; John Golden, general 
president United Textile Workers of America, New York City; 
Daniel Guggenheim, president American Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York City ; Hale Holden, president Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co., Chicago, III.; William L. Hutcheson, 
president United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; William H. Johnston, president International 
Association of Machinists, Washington, D. C.; Frank J. McNulty, 
president International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Springfield, III.; T. V. O'Connor, president International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Buffalo, N. X.; George Pope, president Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn.; Thomas A. 
Rickert, president United Garment Workers of America, New 
York City ; Joseph F. Valentine, president International Molders’ 
Union of North America, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. O. Wharton, presi- 
dent Railway Employees Department, American Federatin of 
Labor, Washington, D. C.; John Williams, president Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
A. J. Berres, secretary-treasurer Metal Trades Department, 
Washington, D. C.; A. Caminetti, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Donlin, president Building Trades Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.; William Green, secretary-treasurer 
United Mine Workers of America, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. D. 
Mahon, president International Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railways, Detroit, Mich.; V. Everit Macy, president Civic 
Federation, New York City; William J. Spencer, secretary-treas- 
urer Building Trades Department, Washington, D. C.; William 
W. Woods, president American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass. 

Subcommittee on women in industry: Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, chairman; Miss Mary Anderson (trade-unionist), inter- 
national executive board of Boot and Shoe Workers, Chicago, 
III.: Mrs. Frederick Bagley, Washington, D. C., and New York; 
Miss Kate Barnard, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Miss Gertrude Bar- 
num, Riverside, Ill.; Miss Ella R. Bloor (trade-unionist), New 
York City; Miss Sophonisba Breckenridge, University of Chi- 
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cago, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Elizabeth Christman (trade-unionist), 
secretary of Glove Workers, Chicago, III.; Mrs. Sara A. Conboy 
(trade-unlonist), textile workers, New York City; Miss Mary 
Conroy (trade-unionist), bookbinder, Baltimore, Md. ; Miss Mar- 
garet Daly (trade-unionist), garment workers, New York City; 
Miss Anna Fitzgerald (trade-unionist), Chicago, III.; Miss Jose- 
phine Goldmark, publication section, National Consumers’ 
League, New York City; Miss Margaret Haley (trade-unionist), 
teachers’ federation, Chicago, III.; Dr. Alice Hamilton, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Chicago, III.; Miss Mary Haney, United Garment 
Workers, New York Gity; Miss Nell Hannan, retail clerks, 
Bellaire, Ohio; Dr. Caroline Hedges; Mrs. Josephine P. Janu, 
ary, Ferguson, NO.; Miss Agnes Johnson (trade-unionist), boot 
and shoe, Chicago, III.: Miss Julia Lathrop, Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary J. Ma- 
cauley (trade-unionist), telegraphers, Lockport, N: Y:; Mts. Ve 
Everit Macy, New York City; Miss Mary McDowell, University 
of Chicago Settlement, Chicago, III.; Miss Mary McEnery (trade- 
unionist), bindery women, Chicago, III.: Miss Gertrude N. Me- 
Nally (trades-unionist), Bureau of Engraving, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Mary Moran (trade-unionist), laundry workers, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, New York City; Miss 
Agnes Nestor (trade-unionist), glove workers, Chicago, III.; 
Miss Marie L. Obenauer, Washington, D. C.; Prof. Piexotto, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal.; Miss Melinda Scott 
(trade-unionist), New York City; Miss Emma Steghagen (trade- 
unionist), boot and shoe workers, Chicago, Ill.;.Miss Florence 
©. Thorne (trade-unionist), assistant editor American Federa- 
tionist, Washington, D. C.: Mrs. Lydia Trowbridge (trade- 
unionist), High School Teachers’ Federation, Chicago, III.; Mrs. 
Nellie Trumble, Oregon Industrial Commission, Portland, Oreg. ; 


Mrs. George Vanderbilt, Washington, D. C.; Miss Emilia Weiss, 


(trade-unionist), cigarmakers, Detroit, Mich.; Miss Mildred 
Chadsey, former secretary Consumers’ League of Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Miss Grace Abbott, director child labor division 
of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Frances 
Axtell, Workmen’s Compensation Commission, Washington, D. 
C.; Mrs. Roy E. Fletcher, chairman woman’s committee, Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, New 
York City; Miss Edna A. Foley, superintendent Visiting Nurses’ 
Associations, Chicago, III.; Mrs. Noble Branden Judah, Dayton, 
Ohio; Miss Madeline King, Retail Clerks’ Union, Sharon, Pa.; 
Mrs. Thomas F. Logan, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Franklin H. 
Martin, Washington, D. C.; Miss Florence Sanville, Women's 
Trade Union League, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
division of industrial studies, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City. 

Subcommittee on welfare work: L. A. Coolidge, chairman wel- 
fare department National Civie Federation, treasurer United 
Shoe Machinery Co., Boston, Mass., chairman; Charles F. 
Brooker, president Coe Brass Manufacturing Co., Ansonia, 
Conn.; Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer Pacific Mills, Boston; 
Edwin M. Herr, president Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


turing Co., Pittsburgh; Cyrus H. McCormick, president Inter- 


national Harvester Co., Chicago; A. J. Porter, president 
Shredded Wheat Co., 1 Falls, N. V.; Thomas F. Logan, 
Post Building, Washington, D . C. 

I. Sectional committee on industrial safety of subcommittee 
on welfare work: L. R. Palmer, president National Safety 
Council, Harrisburg, Pa., chairman. 

1. Divisional committee of structural safety, Robert D. Kohn, 
architect, factory buildings, New York City, chairman. 

2, Divisional committee on fire prevention, H. W. Forster, 
construction engineer, Philadelphia, chairman. 

8. Divisional committee on accident prevention, M. A. Dow, 
general safety agent, Kew York Central lines, New York City, 
chairman. 

4. Divisional committee on dust and fumes, Lewis T. Bryant, 
State commissioner of labor, Trenton, N. J., chairman. 

II. Sectional committee on sanitation of subcommittee on 
welfare work: Dr. W. A. Evans, chairman, Chicago, III.; Dr. 
W. C. Woodward, vice chairman, Washington, D. C.; Dr. E. R. 
Hayhurst, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Dr. O. P. Geier, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. A. M. Harvey, 
Chicago, Ill.; Dr. F. D. Patterson, Harrisburg, Pa. 

1. Shop and industrial sanitation division—Dr. George M. 
Price, chairman, New York City; Dr. Thomas Darlington, New 
York City; Dr. William E. Duncan, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. John 
Roach, Trenton, N. J.; Dr. John Voght, New York City; Dr. 
F. D. Patterson, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. Louis I. Harris, New 
York City; Dr. Walter G. Hudson, Wilmington, Del.; Miss 
Pauline Goldmark, New York Oity:; Mr. William C. Groeniger, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

2, Village and public sanitation division.—Dr. George M. 
Kober, chairman, Washington, D. C.; Dr. William C. Woodward, 


Washington, D. C.; Mr. eee Veillier, New York City: Dr. 
J. W. ner Washington, D, C.; Mr. Charles H. Verrill, Washe 


O. 

3. Industrial fatigue division. Dr. Thomas Darlington, chair- 
man, New York City; Prof. Frederic S. Lee, executive secre- 
tary, New York City; P. Sargent Florence, New York City; 
Miss Josephine Goldmark, New -York City; Mr. E. O. Martin, 
New York City; Prof. Robert E. Chaddock, New York City; 
Prof. Raymond Dodge, Middeltown, Conn.; Dr. David L. Edsall, 
Boston, Mass. 

4, Lighting division.—L. B. Marks, chairman, New York City. 
{Personnel not appointed.) 

5. Drinking water division: Albert L. Webster, chatrman, 
New York City; Prof. George Whipple, Harvard Medical Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 

6. Heating and ventilation division: Werner Nygren, chair- 
man, New York City; Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Yale 8 
New Haven, Conn.; Rudolph Hering, New York City; D. D 
Kimball, New York City; J. I. Lyle, New York City; Arthur K. 
Ohmes, New York City. 

7. Lunch rooms division: Dr, R. C. Routsong, chairman, 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio; Christoph D. Roehr, 
New York City; J. W. Ramsdell, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

8. Industrial diseases and poisons division: Dr. W. G. Hudson, 
chairman, Wilmington, Del.; Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Dr. B. S. Warren, Washington, D. C.; Francis D. 
Patterson, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. R. P. Albaugh, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
Chicago, III.; Col. Lewis T. Bryant, Trenton, N. J.; Dr. Lewis 
Boolsen, New Castle, Del.; Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, New York 
City; Dr. George Apfelbach, Chicago, III. 

9. Medical supervision: Dr. Otto P. Geier, chairman, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. C. D. Selby, Toledo, Ohio; Dr. C. G. Farnum, 
Peoria, III.; Dr. S. M. McCurdy, Youngstown, Ohio; Dr. H. E. 
Mock, Chicago, III.; Dr. Carl E. Smith, Akron, Ohio. 

10. Diagnostic clinics: Dr. Louis I. Harris, chairman, New 
York City ; Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, New York City. 

11, Abnormal atmospheric pressure: Dr. Frederick L. Keays, 
chairman, New York City; Dr. Seward Erdman, New York City; 
8 e Curtis, New York City; Dr, Lorne M. Ryan, Brook- 
ya, 

12. Home nursing division: Miss Lillian D. Wald, chairman, 
New York City. (Personnel not appointed.) 

III. Sectional committee on vocational education of subcom- 
mittee on-welfare work: H. E. Miles, chairman industrial train- 
ing committee, National Association of Manufacturers, Racine, 
Wis., chairman, 

IV. Sectional committee on housing of subcommittee on wel- 
fare work: Philip Hiss, architect, New York, chairman. 

V. Sectional committee on recreation of subcommittee on wel- 
fare work: Dr. George J. Fisher, physical department, the inter- 
national committees of Young Men’s Christian e 
New York, chairman. 

VI. Sectional committee on correlation of agencies 8 
welfare activities, i. e., various national organizations, of sub- 
committee on welfare work: Chairman to be appointed. 

VII. Sectional committee on public education in health mat- 
ters of subcommittee on welfare work: Dr. Alvah H. Doty, 
medical director Western Union Telegraph Co., New York, 
chairman. 

VIII. Sectional committee on public cooperation through Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal agencies, including labor and health 
departments, of subcommittee on welfare work: Chairman to 
be appointed. 

IX. Sectional committee on standard guides for employers of 
subcommittee on welfare work; A. Park Nevin, general counsel 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York, chairman. 

Subcommittee on information and statisties: Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, statistician, Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
chairman, 

Executive committee: Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician, 
Newark, N. J.; Hon. Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C.; William M. Davis, M. D., chief 
statistician Division of Vital Statistics, Census Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; J. W. Trask, M. D., Assistant Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Julia Lathrop, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Frank 
Julian Warne, Washington, D. C.; S. Herbert Wolfe, consulting 
actuary, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

Subcommittee on press: Grant Hamilton, legislative agent 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., chairma 

Subcommittee on publicity: Dr. E. T. Devine, director New 
York School of Philanthropy, New York City, chairman. 

Frank Morrison, chairman national committee on wages and 
hours. 


1917. 


V. Everit Macy, chairman national committee on mediation 
and conciliation. 

L. A. Coolidge, chairman national committee on welfare work. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, chairman national committee on 
women in industry. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, chairman national committee on 
information and statistics. 

Grant Hamilton, chairman national committee on press. 

S. Thurston Ballard, chairman national committee on cost of 
living and domestic economy. 

Subcommittee on cost of living and domestic economy: S. 
Thurston Ballard, Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky., chairman. 


Committees under and cooperating with Dr. Martin. 
General Medical Board. 


Dr. Franklin H. Martin, secretary general of American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Chicago, III., chairman; Dr. Frank F. Simp- 
son, vice chairman; Dr. Frederic A. Besley, professor of sur- 
gery, Northwestern University; Surg. Gen. William C. Gorgas, 
United States Army; Surg. Gen. William C. Braisted, United 
States Navy; Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue, United States Public 
Health Service, president American Medical Association; Col. 
Jefferson R. Kean, director of military relief, American Red 
Cross; Dr. William H. Welch, professor of pathology, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore; Dr. William J. Mayo, Roches- 
ter, Minn.; Dr. Victor ©. Vaughan, dean of medical department, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Herman M. 
Biggs, State commissioner of health, New York City; Dr. George 
E. Brewer, professor of surgery, Columbia University, New 
York City; Dr. John Young Brown, professor of surgery, Uni- 
versity of St. Louis, St. Louis; Dr. George W. Crile, professor 
of surgery, Western Reserye University, Cleveland; Dr. Edward 
P. Davis, professor of obstetrics, Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia; Dr. M. T. Finney, professor of clinical surgery, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Dr. Simon Flexner, 
director Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York; 
Dr. Joseph M. Flint, professor of surgery, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; Dr. Thomas W. Huntington, professor of surgery, 
University of California, San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. Theodore 
Janeway, professor of medicine, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Edward C. Kirk, dean of dental department, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Dr. Charles E. Kahlke, professor 
of surgery, Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago; Dr. W. H. G. 
Logan, president elect National Dental Association; Dr. Stuart 
McGuire, professor of surgery, Medical College, University of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va.; Dr. Edward Martin, professor of 
surgery, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo, president elect American Medical Association, Roches- 
ter, Minn.; Dr. Charles H. Peck, professor of surgery, Columbia 
University, New York; Earl Phelps, sanitary engineer, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Hubert A. 
Royster, secretary of Southern Surgical Association, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Dr. Sterling Ruffin, Washington, D. C.; Dr. George H. 
Simmons, editor Journal of American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, III.; Dr. Winford Smith, superintendent Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Richard P. Strong, professor of 
tropical medicine, Harvard University, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Van Lennep, professor of surgery, Hahnemann Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. George Walker, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. W. C. Woodward, health officer 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Duncan 
Eve, senior professor of surgery, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Dr. William F. Snow, secretary. 


Subcommittees of generat medical board of Council of National 
Defense. 
Ezccutive committee. 


Dr. Franklin Martin, chairman; Dr. F, F. Simpson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., vice chairman; Surg. Gen. William C. Gorgas, United 
States Army; Surg. Gen. William C. Braisted, United States 
Navy; Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue, United States Public Health 
Service; Dr. William J. Mayo, Rochester, Minn.; Col. Jefferson 
R. Kean, director general of military relief, American Red 
Cross; Dr. William H. Welch, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Frederic A. Besley, Chicago, 
III.; Admiral Cary T. Grayson, United States Navy, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. William F. Snow, secretary. 


Committee on State activities and eraminations. 
Dr. Edward Martin, chairman; Dr. William J. Mayo, Roches- 
ter, Minu.; Dr. Joseph M. Flint, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Stuart 
McGuire, Richmond, Va.; Dr. John Young Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; 


Dr. Hubert A. Royster, Raleigh, N. C.: Dr. Charles H. Peck, 
New York City ; Dr. George W. Crile, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. John 
M. T. Finney, Baltimore, Md. à 
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Committee on legislation. 

Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Ann Arbor, Mich, chairman; Dr. 
Stuart McGuire, Richmond, Va., secretary; Dr. Edward Martin, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. George H. Simmons, Chicago, III.; Dr. 
John M. T. Finney, Baltimore, Md.; Col. William O. Owen, 
United States Army, Washington, D G.; Dr. Edward P. Davis, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. George W. Crile, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr, 
Gordon Wilson, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Charles H. Mayo, Roches- 
ter, Minn.; Dr. William H. Welch, Baltimore, Md. 


Subcommittee, 


Committee on salvarsan: Dr. George Walker, Baltimore, Md., 
chairman. 
Committee on hygiene and sanitation. 


Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue, United States Public Health Service, 
chairman, Washington, D. C.; Earl Phelps, secretary, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Willfam 
H. Welch, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Victor ©. Vaughan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Dr. Richard P. Strong, Boston, Mass.; Dr. William F. 
Snow, New York City; Col. Henry P. Birmingham, M. C., 
United States Army, Washington, D. C.; Lieut. Commander 
Robert C. Ramsdell, United States Navy, Surgeon General's 
Office; Dr. William A. Evans, Chicago, III.; Asst. Surg. Gen. 
William C. Rucker, United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary. 


Subcommittees of committee on hygiene and sanitation. 


Venereal diseases: Dr. William F. Snow, New York City, 
chairman; Dr. Hans Zinsser, New York City; Dr. Edward L. 
Keyes, jr., New York City; Dr. Haven Emerson, New York City; 
Raymond B. Fosdick, New York City. 

Tuberculosis: Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, New York City, chair- 
man; Dr. George T. Palmer, Springfield, III.; Dr. Charles R. 
Grandy, Norfolk, Va.; Dr. Lawrason Brown, Saranac Lake, 
N. V.; Dr. Edward R. Baldwin, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Dr. Homer 
Folks, New York City; Asst. Surg. Gen. J. W. Trask, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; Col. George E. 
3 Medical Corps, United States Army, Fort Bayard, 

. Mex. 

Alcohol: Dr. Irving Fisher, New Haven, Conn., chairman; 
Dr. ‘Alonzo Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Haven Emerson, New 
York City; Rev. Charles Stelzle, New York City; Dr. Eugene L. 
Fisk, New York City. 

Drug addiction: Admiral C. F. Stokes, United States Navy, 
Briarcliffe Manor, N. Y., chairman; Dr. John Dorning, New York 
City; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York City; Dr. E. E. South- 
ard, Boston, Mass.; Dr. E. H. Mullen, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
M. G. Motter, Washington, D. C.; Dr. M. S. Gregory, New York 
City; Dr. C. L. Alsberg, Washington, D. C.; Charles Samson; 
New York City, representative of United States Navy; Maj. 
E. B. Vedder, Medical Corps, United States Army, Washington, 


D. C. 
Committee on statistics. 

Dr. Walter R. Batt, Harrisburg, Pa., chairman; Walter F. 
Wilcox, Ithaca, N. T.; Dr. W. H. Guilfoy, New York City; Dr. 
John S. Fulton, Baltimore, Md. ; Hon. Samuel L. Rogers, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Asst. Surg. Gen. John W. Trask, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. O., representative of 
Surgeon General of the Army ; representative of Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy. 

Committee on public health nursing. 


Miss Mary Beard, Boston, Mass., chairman; Miss Jane De- 
lano, Washington, D. C.; Col. Henry P. Birmingham, M. C., U. S. 
A., W. D. C.; Mrs. John H. Higbee, Washington, D. O.; 
Dr. John S. Fulton, Baltimore, Md.; Asst. Surg. Gen. W. G. 
5 United States Public Health Service, Washington, 


Committee on research. 

Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. George W. Crile, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. George E. Hale, Pasadena, Cal:; Dr. Richard P. Strong, 
Boston, Mass. 

Subcommittee on cardio-vascular impairments: Dr. Theodore 
C. Janeway, Baltimore, chairman; Dr. Alfred E. Cohn, New 
York City; Dr. William S. Thayer, Baltimore, Md. 

Committee on dentistry. 


Dr. Edward C. Kirk, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; Dr. Fred- 
erick B. Moorehead, Chicago, III.; Dr. G. V. I. Brown, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Dr. J. W. Beach, Buffalo, N. X.; Dr. Herbert L. 
Wheeler, New York City; Dr. Weston A. Price, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dr. W. H. G. Logan, Chicago, III. 

Subcommittees. 
Mobilizing dental educational activities: Dr. F. B. Moorehead, 
III., chairman. 
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Special hospitals: Dr. G. V. I. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis., chair- 
man. 

Dental supplies: Dr. Edward C. Kirk, Philadelphia, chair- 
man. 

Preparedness League of American Dentists: Dr. J. W. Beach, 
Buffalo, N. V., chairman, 

State dental societies and examining boards: Dr. L. L. Barbar, 
Toledo, Ohio, chairman. 

Legislation and enrollment: Dr. W. H. G. Logan, Chicago, III., 
chairman. 

Dental and oral hygiene: Dr. A. C. Fones, Bridgeport, Conn., 
chairman. 

Committee on publicity: Dr. Otto U. King, Huntington, Ind., 
chairman. 

Committee on dental research: Dr. W. W. Price, Cleveland, 


Ohio, chairman. 
o Committee on medical schools. 

Dr. Joseph M. Flint, New Haven, chairman; Dr. Winford 
Smith, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Edward Martin, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dr. Charles H. Peck, New York City; Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, 
Chicago, III.; Dr. Frederick A, Washburn, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Huntington, San Francisco, Cal. 

Committee on publicity. 

Dr. George H. Simmons, Chicago, Ill., chairman; Frederic A. 
_ Besley, Chicago, vice chairman; Dr. Edward Martin, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Dr. Winford Smith, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Thomas W. 
Huntington, San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. Hubert A. Royster, secre- 
tary, Raleigh, N. C. 

Committee on hospitals. 

Dr. Winford Smith, Baltimore, Md., chairman; Dr. Joseph M. 
Flint, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Edward Martin, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dr. Charles H. Peck, New York City; Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, 
Chicago, III.; Dr. Frederick A. Washburn, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Huntington, San Francisco, Cal.; Maj. Robert E. 
Noble, United States Army, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Shepherd I. 
Franz, Washington, D. O. ` 

Committee on surgical methods. 

Dr. George W. Crile, Cleveland, chairman; Dr. George E. 
Brewer, New York City; Dr. J. M. T. Finney, Baltimore. 

Subcommittee on ophthalmology: Dr. James Bordley, jr., 
Baltimore, chairman; Dr. Allen Greenwood, Boston, Mass.; 
Dr. Nelson Miles Black, Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. Walter R. 
Parker, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. George de Schweinitz, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dr. W. H. Wilmer, Washington, D. C. 

Subcommittee on shell shock: Dr. George W. Crile, Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman; Prof. Dayton ©. Miller, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. 
G. E. Obear, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. J. B. Austin, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Pr. R. E. Mosiman, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Roy Gentry Pearce, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Special editorial committee. 

Dr. Joseph M. Flint, New Haven, Conn., chairman; Col. Henry 
P. Birmingham, Medical Corps, United States Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; V. A. Lea, Philadelphia, Pa.; Maj. E. B. Vedder, 
Medical Corps, United States Army, Washington, D. C.; Lieut. 
Col. ©. ©. McCullough, Medical Corps, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C.; Maj. William Henry Moncrief, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Lewis A. 
Stimson, New York City; Dr. Joseph C. Bloodgood, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Cooperative committee of manufacturers. 

Class 1, pharmaceutical supplies: Willard Ohliger, care of 
Frederick Sterns Co., Detroit, Mich., chairman; Charles J. Lynn, 
care of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; A. G. Rosengarten, of 
Powers, Weightman & Rosengarten, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. Nor- 
yell, 91 Fulton Street, New York; Frank C. Ryan, Parke Davis 
Co., Detroit Mich., secretary. 

Class 2, surgical dressing: Dr. H. C. Lovis, 61 Maiden Lane, 
New York, chairman; F. R. Jones, Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; G. T. Bauer, Bauer & Black, Chicago, III.; 
E. T. Sawtelle, Van Horn & Sawtelle, New York City; F. R. 
Davis, Wilford Hall Laboratories, Port Chester, N. T.; Dr. L. L. 
Watters, Hospital Supply Co., New York City; Henry P. Ken- 
dall, Lewis Manufacturing Co., Walpole, Mass., secretary. 

Class 3, surgical instruments: Charles J. Pilling, Twenty-third 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; Julius A. Pfarre, 
107 Park Row, New York; John H. Douglass, 83 Pulaski Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Edward J. Sovatkin, 133 Flood Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. X.; Alfred Littauer, De Witt & Herz, 25 West Fifteenth 
Street, New York, secretary. 

Class 4, dental instruments: Frank H. Taylor, S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; J. R. 
Sheppard, Dentists’ Supply Co., New York; H. A. Slaight, Cleve- 
land Dental Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio; E. E. Smith, 
2332 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. Rubin, Union Dental In- 


strument Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. O. Rother, 
Buffalo Dental Manufacturing Co.; G. L. Grier, L. D. Caulk Oo., 
Milford, Del., secretary. 

Survey committee: H. A. Slaight, vice president Cleveland 
Dental Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; H. D. 
Buttman, Consolidated Dental Manufacturing Co., New York 
City; W. L. Smith, L. S. Smith & Sons Co., Keenan Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Class 5, laboratory supplies: Arthur H. Thomas, A. H. Thomas 
Co., West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; 
O. P. Amend, Eimer Amend Co., 205 Third Avenue, New York; 
H. N. Ott, Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. V.; L. M. Fuller, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Wilmot V. Castle, 
Wilmot Castle Co., Rochester, N. V.; W. Shewell Hoos, Kimball 
Glass Co., Vineland, N. J., secretary. 

Classes 6 to 9—Executive committee: Leon L. Watters, Hos- 
pital Supply Co., New York, chairman; A. F. Brand, Kny- 
Scheerer Corporation, New York, secretary. 

Class 6, subcommittee on sterilizers: Leon L. Watters, Hos- 
pital Supply Co., New York, chairman; W. B. Underwood, Wil- 
mot Castle Co., Rochester, N. Y.; J. E. Hall, American Sterilizer 
Co., Erie, Pa.; A. F. Brand, Kny-Scheerer Co., New York, 
secretary. 

Class 7, subcommittee on furniture: Leon L. Watters, Hos- ` 
pital Supply Co., New York, chairman; G. Scanlan, Scanlan 
Morris Co., Madison, Wis.; Richard Kny, Kny-Scheerer Co., 
New York; A, F. Brand, Kny-Scheerer Co., New York, secre- 
tary. 

Class 8, subcommittee on thermometers: M. W. Bacton, Bac- 
ton-Dickinson Co., Rutherford, N. J., chairman; I. Mayer, Tay- 
lor Bros., Watertown, N. X.; A. Faitchney, Randall Faitchney 
Co., Boston, Mass.; P. L. Brand, C. I, Taghabue Manufacturing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary. \ 

Class 9, subcommittee on beds and bedding: W. A. Marfchee, 
Newark Spring Mattress Co., Newark, N. J.; John Troutstine, 
Greenpoint Metallic Bed Co., Brooklyn; F. A. Groffm, Mesereau 
Metallic Bed Co.; Z. G. Simmons, Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Committee on standardization of medical and surgical supplies and 

equipment, 

Dr. Frank F. Simpson, chairman; Dr. G. W. Crile, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. Harvey Cushing, Boston, Muss.; Lieut. Col. Carl R. 
Darnall, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Charles L. Gibson, New York 
City; Dr. Richard H. H. Harte, Philadelphia, Pa.; Col. Jeffer- 
son R. Kean, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Joseph A. Murphy, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Henry S. Plummer, Rochester, Minn.; Asst. 
Surg. Gen. W. C. Rucker, United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D C.; Dr. T. W. Richards, United States Navy, 
secretary. 

Subcommittees on standardization of medical and surgical supplies and 
equipment. 

Chemistry: Earl Phelps, United States Navy, Washington. 

Contagious diseases: Dr. Richard P. Strong, Boston; Dr. 
M. J. Rosenau, Boston; Dr. Haven Emerson, New York City. 

Dentistry: Dr. Edward C. Kirk, Philadelphia; Dr. Eugene 
Smith, Boston. : 

Dermatology: Dr, Howard Fox, New York City; Dr. Howard 
Morrow, San Francisco. 

General pathology: Dr. William H. Welch, Baltimore; Dr. 
Simon Flexner, New York City; Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Genito-urinary: Dr. Hugh H. Young, Baltimore; Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Braasch, Rochester, Minn.; Dr. Frank Hagner, Wash- 
ington. 

Gynecology: Dr. John G. Clark, Philadelphia; Dr. William P. 
Graves, Boston; Dr. Howard C. Taylor, New York City. 

Hospital administration: Dr. Winford H. Smith, Baltimore; 
Dr. Frederick A. Washburn, Boston; Dr. Bert W. Caldwell, 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Warren L. Babcock, Detroit; Dr. S. S. Gold- 
water, New York City. 

Internal medicine: Dr. William S. Thayer, Baltimore; Dr. 
Frank Billings, Chicago; Dr. Hobart Hare, Philadelphia. 

Laryngology and rhinology: Dr. Chevalier Jackson, Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. W. B. Mason, Washington; Dr. Joseph H. Bryan, 
Washington. 

Neurology: Dr. Charles Loomis Dana, New York City; Dr. 
Hugh T. Patrick, Chicago; Dr. Daniel J. McCarthy, Philadel- 
phia. 

Nursing: Miss Anna Maxwell, New York City; Miss Jane A. 
Delano, Washington. 

Obstetrics: Dr. J. Whitridge Williams, Baltimore; Dr. Barton 
C. Hirst, Philadelphia; Dr. Palmer Findley, Omaha. 

Ophthalmology: Dr. George E. de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; 
Dr. William H. Wilmer, Washington; Dr. Edward B. Heckel, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Orthopedic surgery: Dr. Robert B. Osgood, Boston; Dr. David 
Silver, Pittsburgh; Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait, Boston. 

Pharmacy: Dr. Reid Hunt, Boston. 

Physiology: Dr. W. B. Cannon, Boston. 

Surgery: Dr. J. M. T. Finney, Baltimore; Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo, Rochester, Minn; Dr. A. J. Ochsner, Chicago; Dr. Ru- 
dolph Matas, New Orleans; Dr. Richard H. Harte, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Harvey Cushing, Boston. : 

Surgical pathology: Dr. Louis D. Wilson, Rochester, Minn, 

X ray: Dr. George C. Johnson, Pittsburgh; Dr. Arthur ©. 
Christie, Washington; Dr. Arthur W. Gooodspeed, Philadelphia. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, before yielding the floor, 
I simply desire to say that I know very little about this matter; 
I do not pretend to know any more about it than does any other 
Senator; but I have a feeling that it would be wise for us to 
inform ourselves pretty thoroughly before we proceed to criti- 
cize too severely these very eminent gentlemen who have come 
here voluntarily and devoted their time and attention to the 
needs of the Government in the time of the Government's 
emergency. 

I am not sure but what Mr. Rosenwald is correct when he 
says that if the amendment which the committee put into this 
bill is adopted it would necessarily abolish this advisory com- 
mission, after the enormous work that they have done in co- 
ordinating the various industries of the country. I am not 
sure that it would, either, but I can see this, I think, pretty 
plainly: These men ‘fre all experts, and have been put on this 
commission because they were experts in their various lines of 
business. Most of them are very wealthy men, of course, having 
come from the heads of great corporations. Most of them are 
stockholders, not only in their own concerns, but in many of 
the related concerns. If it must be so that no member of this 
commission at the head of a great coordinated industry reach- 
ing all over the country may have anything to do with the 
Government in the way of directing or advising it to make any 
contract with any company in which he is in any way in- 
terested, either directly or indirectly, or in which he owns any 
stock, I can readily see that for a man in that position, with 
this sort of a law in existence, he is put in a position where he 
has to boycott his own companies, although his honest judg- 
ment may be that the Government can get the best material 
and the cheapest price from a company in which he may own 
some stock. Take the Steel Trust, for instance. The Gov- 
ernment wants steel; ät may have a steel expert on the advisory 
commission; he may be a very wealthy man; he may own stock 
in some steel company that is subsidiary to the Steel Corpo- 
ration, and. yet if this amendment is adopted, if he stays on 
the advisory commission, no corporation and no company of 
the Steel Trust can sell a dollar’s worth of product to the Gov- 
ernment, or at least this expert can not have anything to do 
with advising them to do so, or in procuring the contract. 

Of course if it is so, that it is better to disband this commis- 
sion, to throw away the work which they have done, and to pro- 
ceed de novo to select for a new governmental board men who 
have no interest in any product that the Government is to pur- 
chase during this war, if such men can be found, why, well and 
good; but I do not think that we ought to proceed so rapidly in 
the assumption that that must be done. I feel that the various 
amendments suggested by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR], the theories advanced by the Senator from Missouri, 
and the principle ordinarily concurred in, that a man can not 
properly buy from or sell to himself or intermingle his private 
relations with the capacity and duties of a trustee are along the 
right line, still we are operating now under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. I do feel, in view of what has been said so far, that 
it would be the part of wisdom if the Senate would defer the 
consideration of trying to reorganize the advisory commission 
of the Council of National Defense until after the food-control 
bill has departed from the Senate. I think there is too much at 
stake to rush wildly into trying to reform the whole thing, if it 
needs reform, by an amendment to the pending food-control bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, yesterday at the time 
of the adjournment I said that if we were unable to-day to reach 
a unanimous-consent agreement as to the time we should vote 
on this bill, I would present a motion to close debate under the 
rule adopted by the Senate at its special session in March. Since 
that time I have conferred with a number of Senators, and I be- 
lieve that there will be a chance to agree upon a time to vote 
when we convene day after to-morrow. Therefore I will not 
present the motion this afternoon, but I will state, Mr. President, 
that when the Senate convenes on Thursday I will ask again for 
a unanimous-consent agreement to fix the time for a vote on the 
bill, and then, if objection is made to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, I shall at once present a motion to limit de- 


bate. I wanted Senators to know my purpose, so that they would 
be prepared to act accordingly. ‘ 

Mr. President, I hope and believe that all of us realize the im- 
portance of this measure, and that Senators want, if possible, to 
reach an agreement to fix a time when we shall vote. I shall 
therefore make the motions in the order which I suggest when 
the Senate convenes on Thursday. : 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp an important letter from Judge S. Taliaferro, of 
Houston, Tex., on the subject of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


HOUSTON, TEX., June 27, 1917. 
Hon. Monnts SHEPP g { $ 


ARD, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: I have just read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 19 the very able analysis made by you on the floor of the Senate 
of Senate bill No. 2463, and your argument in behalf of the measure is 
very convincing; but it seems to me that if the bill were amended in 
certain e it would bring about more easily the desired results, 


which I understand to 

t. The conservation of the products raised in the United States 
for food, clothing purposes, etc., to the end not only that our people 
shall not suffer want but that our armies and the armies and peoples of 
our allies in this war may not suffer for want of food, etc. 

Second. To vest in the President power to take action, if necessary 
to increase the production of this country, so as to meet the demands 
which 8 will be made upon us for supplies.” 

Not long ago I read in a magazine an article which estimated that 
this country will have to produce 150 per cent more food products than 
it has ever raised in order to supply our own people, our armies, and the 

ple and armies of our allies. If this estimate be true, and it seems 
o me reasonable, the farmers and stock raisers of this country will have 
to increase their holdings and cultivation of lands 150 per cent in order 
to meet this desired increase in production. 

Now, Senator, how can the farmers and stock raisers of this country 
be expected to make this increase? To do so they will have to purchase 
or open up other lands to cultivation. They will have to correspond- 
ingly increase the teams, the farm implements, and they will have to 
double the force of labor now employed on the farms and make financial 
arrangements for supplies during the aking of the oe 

We must look the situation in the face as it is. Take Texas with her 
400,000 farmers ; about 200,000 of these are tenant farmers. Will it be 

le for them to obtain the money to double their acreage? Take 

e landlord farmer and the large planter; from what source could they 
obtain the money to increase their acreage and crop production? We 
know that it is cult for any class of farmers, even the wealthiest, to 
obtain money for any other purpose than that of carrying him through 
the crop season, even at the high rates of interest, because the money . 
8 anne the credit furnisher take into consideration the liability of 
cro ure. 

cores may plant and Apollo water, but God alone—i. e., the sea- 
sons—giveth the increase.” 

You and I have known of a failure of crops two years out of three in 
cherie and the same experience has been had in every portion of this 
country. 

I notice that the bill gives the President the power to fix prices for 
a orgy er period. T period, my judgment, is too short to 
admit of the farmer being able to obtain the money ee to 
increase his production to the point desired by the Government. Take 
the tenant farmer, the small-farm owner, or the large planter, if he 
has to double his production he would not be able to borrow the money 
for the ee on three years’ credit, or to repay even if he had good 
crops. If he should suffer failure of crops one year or two years dur- 
ing, the three-year period, he would be bankrupt for years to come. 

vow, I ae ay for your consideration this idea: To fix a price on all 
products of the farm, ranch, and truck garden which the Government 
may need, and wool and hides, for a period of five years, the price 
fixed to be sufficiently high to eee the farmers to increase their 
production with the knowledge that the Government will arantee 
them a minimum price which will pay the cost of his production with 
a small profit in addition. 8 that the Government said to the 
cotton farmer: We need twice the amount of cotton we are now rais- 
ing. If you cotton farmers will increase your cultivation, the Govern- 
ment will guarantee you 15 cents per pound for your cotton for a 

iod of five years from January 1, 1918; and to the wheat farmer 
Phe Government guarantees $1.25 per bushel for wheat for the same 
term; to the corn farmer 80 cents for five years; and so on, covering 
all the products which may be needed 

I believe that if such a eee of the Government is given for 
five years that the farmers of every class will be encouraged to increase 
their production, and it will stimulate the money and credit men to 
— to the farmer the funds necessary to make this increase, These 
guaranties should be for a period of five years, whether peace is de- 
clared or not, because, naturally, when peace is declared the high price 
which these products are now bringing will age hire Â and necessarily 
decline, and the farmer can not afford to take the risk of having the 
benefit of the prices fixed by the President, by authority of this bill, 
cut off within one year after the war ceases. The war may cease 
within six months or a year; and if the farmer has borrowed money 
and made p tion for this increase he would very probably be 
left bankrupt for the balance of his career. 

Another point I desire to urge is that hundreds of millions of dollars 
can be saved to the Government if the Government will constitute the 
nearest port to the producer a concentration point for the products it 
will need, and require the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the 
same rate mile for railway carriage to all of the ports of the 
country. this will be of immense advantage both to the Government 
and to the farmer, because— 

First, the concentration of all supplies needed by the Government 
at ports will [eC the Government the opportunity to in t, classify, 
and select such products as it may need, and to do this cheaply. 
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needed 
inspect articles it needed, 
and many millions of dollars were paid out by the Government for the 
0 employees. That the result 
. “The embalmed-beef episode has not 
yet been forgotten by the people. Millions of dollars were spent for 
rotten hay, diseased and unfit horses and mules, canned that 
poisoned our troops, and, in fact, the jury was raided in every 
way. I believe that by constituting the ports of the country concentra- 
tion points these incidents will not occur again, but if the same plan 
is pursued we may expect the same results, and s administration will 
be as sharply criticized by the people and press of the country as was 
McKinley's administration. 
nd, the su ted concentration of all products at the nearest 
port to the point of production ‘will create competitive markets for the 
products, and the farmers, stock raisers, etc., t the benefit of 
whatever price is paid without contribution to the middleman. 
ird, this concentration at the ports will enable the Government 
to move its purchases by either rail or water. If the necessity arises 
to return a part of it to the interior, it will have the railway ems 
of the country to move it; if it is desired at coastwise or fore 
ponin re production will be at the ship's side, ready at all times for 
shipment. 
you are aware the organized farmers, cattlemen, sheepmen, wool- 
men, and all the agricultural interests have for many years been rec- 
ommending interior warehou controlled by these nizations, with 
cave —— warehouses at the ports, and the principal reason wh 
these clearing-house warehouses have not established at the Sou 
Atlantic ports and Gulf ports is because the great transcontinental 
lines have maintained a freight rate by which the farm products could 
be carried to the North Atlantic ports at a less freight rate than the 
‘same product could be delivered at the South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
To illustrate what I mean: 
o-day you were to start two carloads of wheat from Bismarck, 
N. Dak., one to New York, a distance of 1,763 miles, and the other car- 
load to Port Houston, a distance of 1,640 miles, the carload to Houston 
would pay 59 cents per 100 pounds, while the carload to New York, 
although transported 123 miles farther, would only pay a rate of 42.8 
cents per mile. In other words, the Dakota farmer, 2 2 reason of the 
high freight rates . from Bismarck to the port of Houston, is pre- 
vented from shipping is grain to Port Houston by the difference in 
railroad rates rged by the north and south lines. The carload to 
New York would pay the railroad $308.16, while the carload to Port 
Houston would pa he railroad $424.80. This is unfortunate for the 
n farmers o e Dakotas, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
oma, seats fact, to all the producers ern Lb the territory east of 
the Roeky Mountains and west of the Mississippi River, for all of which 
territory the port of Houston is the nearest port. If the same rate per 
mile was chargea from Bismarck to Port Houston that is charged from 
Bismarck to New York, the Dakota farmer would save between 9 and 
10 cents on every bushel of grain for i as h shipment. The same 
coer is true as to all the farm produ in the territory above 
named. 

Now, Senator, I hold that Port Houston and the other Gulf ports, 
as well as the South Atlantic ports, should enjoy a freight rate which 
will enable these ports to handle the products raised in the territory 
most nearly adjacent to it; and If each of the Pacific ports, the Gulf 
ports, and the South Atlantic poe and perhaps one or two of the 
ports on the Great Lakes, could have the same freight rate per mile 
that the North Atlantic ports enjoy, it would increase the price to the 
farmer of all the products that raises, and in m ent would 
encourage to increase his product as desired by the Government. 

The establishment of all these ports as concentration points would 
bri together at the points of concentration the buyers of the world, 
establish competition, and guarantee to the farmer the price 
for his products, These advantages the farmer will never enjoy until 
the freight-rate situation is adjusted so that the product can reach the 
nearest port at the same rate per mile as it is carried to North Atlantic 

rts, 
ay es years I have been on the deep-water committee of Hous- 
ton, and since the completion of the channel to a depth and width 
which admits of its easy use by all ships drawing 251 feet of water, I 
have been preaching Houston as the natural-concentration and distribu- 

or the territory indicated, and if Congress can have the rail- 

sted so that the Dakota farmer can ship his 

in to Port Houston at the same rate per mile that he pays to New 

Fork, the wheat of the Dakotas and of the entire territory above indi- 

cated will be brought to Port Houston and other Gulf ports for dis- 

tribution to the markets of the world, The same difference in freight 

rates which applies to wheat applies to all the farm products of the 

coun and to benefit the farmer, as well as assist the Government in 

food products of the country, I hold that this change 
put in force at once, 


dollars, 

I have had some correspondence with Hon. David F. Houston, Sec- 
retary of culture, with regard to the establishment of warehouses 
and other facilities on the Houston Ship Channel for the purpose 
of concentra at Port Houston the products of the ranch, farm, 
and garden, which will be needed by the Government for its own use. 

“as well as for our allies in this war; and I 9 to him that 
if his department or any other department could advance, say, two and 
a half million dollars, to be repaid to the Government with 5 per cent 
interest and secured oF a lien on the Jand and the properties, that 
I and my associates will form a company, raise two and a half mil- 
lion dollars and with this money purchase the s, at a- valuation 
to be placed upon it by the land bank appraisers, and with the residue 
of the fund construct grain elevators, cotton warehouses, a meat-pack- 
ing plant, drying barns for potatoes, canneries, a tannery, and such 
other plants as may be necessary to handle and prepare for market 


the erent products which are raised in the territory tributary to 
the port of Houston. 
I have also this arrangement could be made with 


sngseated that if 
the Government that we would desire to have one or more representa- 
tives of the Goyernment on the board of directors, so that the Goy- 
ernment would be assured that the money loaned by it was properly 
applied. Also, I would want the cultural and the food ts 
to detail men who are experien in the handling of products and 
in the construction of plants for their use and holding, so that the 


plants constructed would be the most economic and convenient for 
the respective purposes. Mr. Houston seems to think that addi- 
tional legislation would be necessary in order to have his department 
or any other make a contract of this kind. If such a contract can 
be made and the Government advance, say, two and a half million 
dollars at 5 cent per annum, payable in 10 years, secured by a 
first lien on the land and plants I feel confident that construction of 

e t plants can be begun within days, whi would 
enable us to handle a portion of the now growing crops. I would 
like to have your judgment on this. Further, I ieve that if such 
a contract can be made that all other ports, 8 perhaps the North 
Atlantic ports, which have all necessary facilities, lad 
to make a similar contract with the Government. If this is 
it. opens up competitive markets to the farmers, reduces the ah 
rates, and will enable the Government to select what it needs at the 


A guarantee for farm and ranch products needed by the Gov- 
ernment for a period of five years, at fixed prices sufficiently high to 
assure the farmer against loss and thus enable him to borrow the 
money necessary to increase his production. 

Adjust the freight rates so that all railways to the ports 
shall charge the same rate per mile without discrimination in favor of 
the North Atlantic ports. y 

Third. Arrange for money to be advanced by the Government at 5 
per cent interest per annum for a period, say, of 10 years, to be well 
secured, provided the parties interested in the respective ports furnish 
the same amount of money as advanced by the Government, said sums 
to be expended in the purchase of proper sites and the construction 


of such plants as will assist the vernment in procuri storing, 
* and shipping of the different products which it will need. 
Fourth. Provide for the contract that I suggest I and my associates 


will be glad to make with the 


Government. 
These 


su tions, of course, apply to every portion of the United 
States reducing products which the Government will need, and I 
believe if they can be carried out by appropriate legislation it will 
mean a saying to the Government of many millions of dollars and 


will prove of unquestioned benefit to the great agricultural -classes 


of the United States. 

Houston having been selected as the place for one of the training 
camps to accommodate 25,000 troops, I am of the opinion that a con- 
centration plant, such as I suggest, will prove a great economy to 
the Government. 

Very truly, yours, S. TALTAFERRO. 


Table showing distance by rail from western points to New York and’ 
Port Houston, Ter. 


To 
Houston. 
Miles. Miles. 
1,675 5M 
1,733 465 
1,706 493 
1, 538 613 
1,50 685 
1,701 860 
1,570 726 
1,415 760 
1,412 612 
1,441 699 
1,348 749 
1,065 §20 
1, 109. 916 
1,763 — 1,60 
1,373 812 
1,176 1,001 
1,270 970 
1,422 1,049 
1,415 gil 
1,474 O43 
1,614 1,079 
1,565 901 
1,94 1, 243 
2,199 1,092 
2, 436 1,499 
1,951 1,093 
1,970 973 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

RECESS OVER FOURTH OF JULY. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until Thursday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, July 3, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
Thursday, July 5, 1917, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate July 3 (legis- 
lative day of June 28), 1917. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy, 


* 
Capt. Henry B. Wilson to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the Ist day of July, 1917. 
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Commander William C. Brotherton to be a captain in the 
Navy from the ist day of July, 1917. 

Lieut, Commander Charles S. Freeman to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 26th day of June, 1917. 

Lieut. Commander Robert L. Berry to be a commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of July, 1917. s 

The following-named lieutenants te be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917: 

* ‘Russell Willson, and 
Leigh Noyes. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, July 3, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in Heaven, for the spirit of 76 
which brought forth on this continent a new Nation, “ conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” Now we are engaged in a world-wide struggle 
testing whether that Nation or any nation so conceived and 
dedicated can long endure. Exercise, we beseech Thee, Thy 
holy influence to still internal strife and contentions within our 
borders and within the borders of all the entente nations; that 
all liberty-loving men may fix their minds upon the paramount 
issue, that the world may have a new birth of freedom, and that 
“government of the people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” And grant, O most merciful 
Father, that mankind may be lifted throngh the sacrifices which 
are being made and shall be made into the higher altitudes of 
religious thought and endeavor; that they may live together in 
brotherly love and learn war no more forever under the spiritual 
leadership of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 30, was read 
and approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my friends save me the trouble of making a speech during this 
hot weather by letting me print some matters in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman want to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
on some legislation before the House? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No, sir. It is some articles from my home 
newspapers that explain things better than I can do myself. 
One of the chief subjects is the improvement of the Chatta- 
hoochee River by private capital, and there is a little article or 
two about complying with the law and enforcing the law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a short telegram from the chair- 
man of the Woman's Party of Colorado on the subject of woman 
suffrage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMEER- 
LAKE] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause. The Chair 
hears none. 

The following is the telegram referred to: 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., June 30, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 
House of Representatives, "Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the United States r 
mocracy, national enfranchisement of half of the people is t 
political necessity. In name of true patriotism we demand 
chisement of women by immediate passage of nD n nenny amend- 
Request also aboye be read in fo CONGRASSIONAL 


BERTHA W. FowLE, 
State Chairman Protest Mecting Against Imprisonment 
Suffragist Pickets, Auspices Colorado Nationat Woman’s Party. 
Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
Mr. LENROOT. Reserving the right to object, on what sub- 


ject? 
Mr. HULBERT. On the subject of aeronautics. 
Is it the matter that was objected to the 


Mr, ADAMSON. 


ment as war measure, 
Recorp, 


Mr. LENROOT. 
other day? 

Mr. HULBERT. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 


No, sir. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MONDELL. On what subject? 
A Mr. RAKER. Qn the question of picketing and woman suf- 
rage. 


Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman's own remarks? 
Mr. RAKER. A part of it will be. It is short. 
‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


15 — hears none. 

Mr, VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an article written 
by W. H. Fleming, a former Member of Congress, on the con- 
3 of the conscription law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend remarks in the Recorp by inserting an 
article written by Hon. W. H. Fleming, lately Member of the 
House. Is there Objection? {After a pause.] - The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing an article upon the con- 
stitutionality, and so forth, of the conscription law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
an article upon the constitutionality of the conscription law. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I object. 

Mr. HAMLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a very brief statement of the wealth, annual 
— and so forth, of the seven different nations now engaged 


war. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 
Mr. DYER. I object. 


SWEARING IN A MEMBER—RICHARD N. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present 
Ricuarp N. Exraorr, Congressman elect from the sixth Indiana 
district, and ask that he be sworn in, his certificate having been 
filed. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has the certificate of election of 
the gentleman from Indiana, properly signed by the governor 
and countersigned by the secretary of state. 

Mr. ELLIOTT appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconp by printing an article by Prof. 
Johnson, of Harvard, on the subject of the preferential ballot. 

2 . Mr. Speaker, how long is the article, may 

a 

Mr. CROSSER. It is 15 or 20 pages, I think, part of it in 
parohie form. 

Mr. LENROOT. I object. 

Mr. HAWLET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the service of 
fraternal-insurance organizations during the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, reserving to right to object, 
how lengthy is the article? 

Mr. HAWLEY. About two sticks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconb. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object-—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold that just a 
moment? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. CRISP. I am willing to withhold it, but I understand 
that we have a unafimous-consent agreement that nothing will 
be done this week. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I was going to ask the House to indulge 
me for 10 minutes on the subject of the food bill. 

Mr. CRISP. I will withhold my motion for the gentleman 
from Ohio to submit his request to the House. S 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there objec- > 
tion? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am obliged to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
asked a few moments ago for the insertion in the RECORD of a 
very brief statement of some interesting facts. They will not 
occupy more than one-fourth of one page. A gentleman on that 
side of the House informed me that he would not consent to any 
unanimous consent on this side of the House, but that he would 
have no objection to what his side desired. Now, if that is to 
be the rule—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ° 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I make my request, Mr. Speaker, to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, what was the statement that the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrehrx] made on Saturday last, that there would 
be no business transacted of any sort this week? 

Mr. GARNER. This is not business. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. This is not business, but this is 
keeping the people here. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Moon, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to with- 
draw from.the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of W. H. Travis (H. R. 3044), no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. WINGO. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion to adjourn. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until Friday, July 6, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Delaware River from Trenton, N. J., to Easton, Pa. 
(H. Doc. No. 226); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Nelson 
N. Boydston v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 227); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Levi S. 
Warren v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 228) ; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John C. 
Black v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 229) ; to the Committee 
on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of William 
J. Berry, son of Joseph G. Berry, deceased, v. The United States 
(H. Doe. No. 230) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. s 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Thomas 
Derry v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 231) ; to the Committee 
on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Oak 
Park Trust & Savings Bank, executor of Elijah S. Watts, de- 
, ceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 232); to the Com- 

mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Sarah 
J. Grayson, widow of James W. M. Grayson, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 233); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9, A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Neora 
“Thompson, widow (remarried) of William R. Brazee, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 284); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Morgan 
L. Martin, Sarah G. Martin, and Deborah B. Martin, children 


of Morgan L. Martin, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 235); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

11. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Sarah 


A. Robertson, widow arried) of George W. Bolt, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 236); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Benjamin P. Blodgett and Fred S. Blodgett, executors of George 
Blodgett, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 237) ; to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Ellen 
A. Beer, widow of Simon B. Beer, deceased, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 238); to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Cullen 
E. Cline v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 239); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Erastus 
Guy v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 240) ; to the Committee 
on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
Getchey v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 241); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Benja- 
min D. Gallino v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 242) ; to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Wil- 
liam R. Carlton v. The United States (H. Doc. No, 248) ; to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

19. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the eourt in the case of Clinton 
C. Brown v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 244) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the chief clerk of the Couft of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Ralph 
H. Osborne v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 245) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

21. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Can- 
delario Martinez v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 246); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of George 
F. Knowlton v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 247); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5317) providing that the 
United States flag shall be displayed in all United States courts 
while in session; that the attention of foreign-born applicants 
for naturalization shall be directed to the national flag, and 
that they shall be instructed as to its meaning and their duties 
in relation thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 5318) to commission acting 
assistant or contract surgeons of the United States Army who 
have served in the Army for a period of at least three months, 
to be first lieutenants in the United States Medical Reserve 
Corps, and to add to the Medical Corps of the Army in case of 
necessity ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 5324) giving applicants un- 
der the stock-raising homestead law, whose applications may 
be rejected, a preference right to enter lands under other pro- 
visions of the homestead law; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 5819) granting an increase 
of pension to Lizzie W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5320) granting an increase of pension to 
Leslie C. Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5321) granting an increase 
of pension to Betsey Hodgett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 5322) granting an increase 
of pension to Luke Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. P 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5823) granting a 
pension to Augusta E. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Petition of T. J. Bylow, Ole Olsen, and 
ethers, of Neenah, Wis., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Typographical Union No. 211, Oshkosh, Wis., 
against increase in postal rates on second-class matter; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of B. A. Hoffman, Grand Knight Oshkosh 
Council No. 614, Knights of Columbus, Oshkosh, Wis., pledging 
support of the organization to the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. s 

Also, petition of Columbia Council, No. 209, Royal Arcanum, 
of Fond du Lac, Wis., favoring universal military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. . 

Also. petitions of Local Union No. 445, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters, of Manitowoc, Wis., and United 
Garment Workers of America, of Oshkosh, Wis., favoring food- 
control bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. - 

Also, petition of Frank A. Miller and others, of Manitowoc, 
Wis., against bill prohibiting manufacture of beer; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Horace B. Sellers and other 
citizens, of Orono, Me., urging national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Petition of 71 employees of National 
Cloak & Suit Co., New York City, on daylight saving; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of conference of mayors and other city officials 
of State of New York, relative to prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Manufacturers’ Association of St. Louis, Mo., 
relative to prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of National Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, favoring migratory-bird treaty; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a petition or memorial of Bronx Emergency War Com- 
mittee, relative to regulating price of coal; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of employees in engine, train, and yard service 
of New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, favoring passage 
of the Lever bill for food control; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Henry C. Mainc, of Rochester, N. Y., 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Indiana State Council of Defense, asking 
that the President of the United States be given power to fix 
the price of coal; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of New York Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumna, relative to protecting morals of those in 
training camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, favoring daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Local 217, Car- 
penters and Joiners, of Westerly, R. I., favoring passage of 
Lever food bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz of Rhode Island, favoring 
establishment of zones around military camps prohibiting sale of 
liquor and presence of prostitutes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Trinity Baptist Church, of Providence, R. I., 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Lonsdale (R. I.) Presbyterian Church; 
Greenville (R. I.) Women’s War Relief Association; Samuel 
H. Tingley, of Providence, R. I.; and Manton (R. I.) Branch 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, favoring passage 
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of prohibition legislation as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petitions of 200 citizens of Fort Scott, 86 
citizens of La Harpe, 93 citizens of Olathe, 112 citizens of Bald- 
win, 87 citizens of Mound City, 100 citizens of Kansas City, 97 
citizens of Paola, 28 citizens of Pomona, 39 citizens of Gardner, 
and 68 citizens of Rosedale, all in the State of Kansas; 45 citi- 
zens of Mocakettee College, St. Paul, Minn.; and 1,200 citizens 
of Nome, Alaska, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Local 217, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Westerly, R. I., 
9 passage of the Lever bill; to the Committee on Agri- 

ture. 


By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Memorial of Frenchman Valley 
Farmers’ Union, No. 251, Haxtun, Colo., asking that all men 
trained and engaged in actual production of live stock and other 
food products be left on farms, but given like honors with those 
called to Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Petition of citizens of White 
County, Ind., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Tuorspay, July 6, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, June 28, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Vermont, 
praying that malt and vinous liquors be included in the enact- 
3 of prohibition legislation, which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions from the Methodist 
Episcopal Churches of Iona, Hesperia, Calumet, Hancock, 
Leaton, Stockbridge, Lowell, Battle Creek, Onekama, Bellevue, 
St. Ignace, Maryville, Detroit, Norway, and Fremont; of the 
Friends Church of Ypsilanti; of the First Christian Church of 
Lansing; of the Epworth League of Kalamazoo; of the Second 
Reformed Church of Muskegon ; of the Mayflower Congregational 
Church, of Lansing; of the First Baptist Church of Calumet; of 
the Waterman Avenue Evangelical Church, of Detroit; of the 
First Baptist Church of Lansing; of the First Baptist Church 
of Detroit; from the Memorial Baptist Church of Jackson; and 
of sundry citizens of Chesaning, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have received a large number of letters 
in the nature of petitions from manufacturers, merchants, and 
professional men, all citizens of my State, asking for the adoption 
of national prohibition. I ask that they be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE presented petitions of the Portsmouth 
Branch, Council National Defense, Portsmouth; of the East- 
wood Congregational Church, Hamilton; of 200 members First 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus; of the Young Men’s Bible 
Class, First United Brethren Church, Dayton; of three congrega- 
tions of Vanlue; of 700 members United Brethren Church, 
Fostoria; of Forest Avenue Presbyterian Church, Dayton; of 
members Presbyterian Church, Nelsonville; of 151 members 
Bible Class, Blanchester; of members Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, Central Christian Church, Youngstown; of the State Con- 
vention Ohio Christian Endeavorers, 1,500 strong, representing 
80,000 Christian young people, Hamilton; of 750 Christian En- 
deavorers, Mahoning County; of the Christian Endeavorers, 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Hamilton; of the Dry Fed- 
eration, Brown County; of the Youngstown District Epworth 
League of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Geneva; of the Pros- 
pect Methodist Episcopal Church and of the Prospect Baptist 
Church, Prospect; of Eagle Creek, Mount Moriah, Jenera, and 
Arlington congregations, Arlington; of Akron District Confer- 
ence, Methodist Episcopal Church, representing a constituency 
of 25,000; of the Brotherhood of Westerville Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Westerville; of Wayne County Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Wooster; of Good Government League, 
Cambridge; of three troops of Boy Scouts, Cambridge; of 1,000 
members First United Presbyterian Church, Cambridge; of 
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Portsmouth Ministerial Association, Portsmouth; of Lorain 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Lorain; of the general faculty 
of Oberlin College, Oberlin; of the Ohio Sunday School Conven- 
tion, representing a membership of 1,000,000; of Ohmer Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Dayton; of the Dry Federation of 
Williams County; of Franklin County Dry Federation; of the 
Democratic Dry Federation of Ohio, Columbus; of Vinton 
County Dry Federation; of Federated Temperance Organiza- 
tions of Geauga County; of Paulding County Dry Federation; 
of 50 members Loveland Unit Ohio Dry Federation; of Loveland 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; of Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chillicothe ; of the Food Conservation and Red 
Cross Committee, Kinsman Station; of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Findlay; of representatives of the Dry Federation of Noble 
County; of Highland County Dry Federation, representing nor- 
mal dry majority of 1,500; of 700 members Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Toledo; of Union of United Brethren Sunday 
School, Amanda Township, Hancock County; of committee rep- 
resenting First Presbyterian Church, Huron; of Como Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church congregation, Columbus; of the con- 
gregation of First Baptist Church, Akron; of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Morral; of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
representing 1,500 members, Alliance; of the Bible Class of 
Broad Street Presbyterian Sunday School, Columbus; of 2,000 
Epworth Leaguers of the Columbus district, Columbus; of 300 
citizens assembled in Memorial Methodist Church, Dayton; of 
the First Presbyterian Sunday School, Middletown; of the con- 
gregation of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Springfield ; 
of Christian Endeavorers of United Brethren Church of East 
Ohio, representing a constituency of 15,000, of Hast Palestine; 
of West Ohio Conference of Woman's Home Missionary Society, 
representing a constituency of 13,000, Van Wert; of United 
‘Brethren Progressive Bible Class, Tiro; of Malvern charge, rep- 
resenting three Methodist Churches and 500 people, Malvern; of 
1,600 Methodists of Barnesville; of Men’s Bible Class of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Ironton; of the Woman's 
‘Christian Temperance Union of North Benton; of the Woman’s 
‘Christian Temperance Union of Leetonia; of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Berea; of the Woman's Christian 
‘Temperance Union of New Richmond; of the official board of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Bellaire; of the First 
Congregational Church, Akron; of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Wheelersburg; of the Presbyterian Church, Apple 
Creek; of Fairfield County Sunday School Association, Lancas- 
iter; of Waterford Bible Class, Waterford; of Salem United 
Brethren Christian Endeavor Society, Clayton; of Protestant 
Churches, St. Paris; of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Al- 
any; of the Federation of Churches of Lima and Allen County; 
po the State Christian Endeavor Convention; of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
‘Berea ; of Butler County Christian Endeavor Society, Hamilton ; 
of Franklin County Christian Endeavor Union; of St. John's 
Episcopal Church, Cuyahoga Falls; of Protestant Churches, 
‘Barberton; of Calvary Presbyterian Church Sunday School, 
Canton; of Judge Blair Bible Class, Second Presbyterian Church, 
Portsmouth; of United Brethren Sunday School, Rose Hill; of 
Painter Creek congregation of the Church of the Brethren, 

arke County; of Sunday School Association, Pultney Town- 

p, including city of Bellaire; of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chillicothe ; of Board of Temperance of the Presbyterian 
Church. United States of America; High Street Auxiliary Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Springfield; of Scioto Valley Grange, No. 723; of Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, Gnadenhutten; of Perry 
Grange, Salem; of Madison Grange, Lucasville; of Athens 
County Dry Federation; of City Federation Woman's Clubs, 
(Coshocton ; of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Van 
Wert; of Liberty Loan organization, Van Wert; of Lake County 
‘Patriotic Federation, Painesville; of Board of Education, Jeffe-- 
son; of Local No. 245, United Brotherhood of Joiners and Car- 
penters, Cambridge; of Hamilton County Dry Federation, Cin- 
einnati; of the Sons of the American Revolution, Cincinnati; 
lof Thorn Township Dry Federation, Thornville; of Ashland 
County Medical Society, Ashland; of Ohio Valley Grange, No. 
1969, Manchester; of Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Norwalk; 
of Pomona Granges of Darke and Preble Counties; of East Lib- 
erty Presbyterian Church, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; of Steubenville 
District Epworth League, of Wellsville; of Prospect Street 
(Presbyterian Church, of Ashtabula; of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ghurch of Lebanon; of Manly Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Portsmouth; of First Methodist Episcopal Church of Uhrichs- 
Lille: of Anderson Bible Class, of Springfield; of Congregational 
Sunday School of Norwalk; of Building Trades Council of 
‘Steubenville; of First Methodist Church of Bast Liverpool; of 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, of Washington Court 
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House; of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Greentown; of 
Men's Bible Olass of the Presbyterian Church of Troy; of Union 
Reformed Church, of Republic; of Salem Sunday School, of 
Republic; of Union Reformed Sunday School, of Republic, all 
in the State of Ohio, praying for national prohibition, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the Hamilton County Liquor 
League, of Cincinnati; of Home City Lodge, No. 148, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of Springfield; of the Brew- 
ery Workers’ Union of Columbus; of the National Association 
of White Corn Millers, of Cincinnati; of the Labor Trades Coun- 
cil of Hamilton; of Local Union No. 2, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen, of Toledo; of Hamilton Lodge, No. 
241, International Association of Machinists, of Hamilton; of Sta- 
tionary Firemen’s Local No. 49, of Cincinnati; of the Federation 
of Labor of Cleveland; of United Brewery Workers of America 
of Cincinnati; of Ohio Brewing Co., of Columbus; of Niles Liquor- 
Dealers’ Association, of Niles; of Martin Mason Brewing Co., 
of Hamilton; of the Cleveland Brewers’ Exchange, of Cleveland; 
of the Consumers’ Brewing Co., of Newark; and of Gund Brew- 
ing Co., of Cleveland, all in the State of Ohio, remonstrating 
against national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 2550) to grant a certain area of land to the city of 
Boise, State of Idaho, for street purposes (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 2551) to correct the military record of John L. 
O'Mara and grant him an honorable discharge; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
pees and fuel, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if there is no pending 
amendment, I ask that the reading of the bill may be proceeded 
with. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending amendment. 
The pending amendment is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to the amendment of the committee, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, in the committee amendment, 
at the end thereof, in line 21, strike out the words “foods, 
feeds, and fuels,” and in lieu insert “ necessaries as defined in 
this act.” 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senate I desire this morning to speak upon the bill—not so 
much concerning its general provisions as concerning the sub- 
ject of coal as affected thereby. 

If I may have the attention of the chairman of the committee, 
I wish to call attention briefly to Senate joint resolution No. 77, 
introduced by myself and relating to the subject of the price 
fixing and distribution of coal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the number of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. POMERENE. Senate joint resolution No. 77. In the pre- 
amble to the joint resolution I have attempted to recite the con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the country. If it should be passed 
the Congress will thereby declare that it is essential for the 
national security and defense of the country to assure an ade- 
quate supply and equitable distribution of coal at a rensonable 
price for the Government and people of the United States and 
to protect them against exorbitant prices for such coal. 

The preamble of the joint resolution recites further that the 
prices of coal within the United States have reached an exorbi- 
tant level; that a large body of consumers both domestic and 
industrial are unable to obtain a necessary supply of this prime 
necessary; and that a failure to procure this supply would 
impair the health and strength of the people of the United States 
upon whom the national defense depends and cause the partial 
ox complete cessation of many industries. 
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E shall not take the time to read the whole of the preamble. 

I wish now to call particular attention to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1. It recites— 

of 


United States shall be authorized and em- 
, and he is ene A authorized and em — whenever and 
or the 


orth t, — 3 — among 
0 

domestic — ——9 F common carrlers, and others, 

and of export. 

And that this price and this distribution may be fixed by the 
President through the agency of the Federal Trade Commission 
or some other agency. 

The next section gives to the President the power, when in his 
judgment oecasion requires, to requisition and take over the 
mines and their appurtenances so as to supply the public with 
coal. I do not quote the language fully. 

The third section provides that when this price is fixed, and 
it is not satisfactory to the operator, he may begin suit for the 
difference between that which is allowed by order of the Presi- 
dent and that which he thinks he is entitled to receive. 

There is a provision in the joint resolution also autherizing 

the President to fix the wages of the miners when necessary. 
I desire to say with respect to that provision that 33 was only 
intended that it should apply in the event the President should 
take over the mines and he would appear in the place of the 
employer himself. I do not believe that the Government should 
fix the scale of wages while the mines are under the control of 
and being occupied by the coal operators themselves, 

Having in mind these provisions, I desire also to call the 
attention of the chairman to the provisions of the peng bill. 
The bill attempts to give certain powers to the President for the 
successful proseeution of the war and for the support 
maintenance of the Army and Navy, In section 8 I read 
following: 

That the President is — from time to time ie to 
tion foods, feeds, fuels, and ether supplies necessary to 
of the Army or the maintenance of the Navy— 

And note the following language— 
or any other public use connected with the common defense. 

The suggestion I desire to make to the chairman of the 
committee is this: Is the language “or any other public use 
connected with the common defense“ comprehensive enough to 
permit the President to take control of these mines when, in 
his judgment, it might be necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
a supply of coal for our transportation systems jai for the opera- 
tion of our factories? 

Mr. GORE. That question will be answered. be referring the. 

Senator to another section, I think section 10. I am not 
familiar with the sections in the new print, but it is my im- 
pression that it gives express power to the President to eom- 
mandeer factories, mines, oil and gas wells, and ether plants 
for the production of anything in connection with the Army and 
Navy. 
Mr. POMERENE. The language has been materially modi- 
fied. I do not intend to take time this morning to pass an 
opinion upen the sufficiency of that language, but I desire to 
suggest, if I may, the wisdom of making this language so com- 
prehensive that there can be no question as to what the judg- 
ment of Congress is. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will look at section 9 I think his 
question will be answered. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may discuss that feature a little later. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator-is undoubtedly correct in his state- 


ment, 

Mr. POMERENE. What I desire to impress upon the Senate 
is this: We have heard a good deal of discussion as to the con- 
stitutionality of measures of this character. For myself I have 
no doubt that in time of war, and as a measure for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting the war, we have the power to fix the prices 


and to commandeer these properties whenever it may be neces- | 


sary for the common defense. I will add further that, in my 
judgment, it is neeessary for the common defense when’ we 
find that the present high prices of coal and other necessities 
are substantially interfering with the industrial life of ‘the 


community and thereby impairing our national efficiency. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President. 


Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me just a moment, My desire 


is that there shall be a clear finding by Congress that it is 
necessary to place these plenary powers in the hands of the 


President to be exercised by him when in his judgment it is 
necessary for the national defense. In other words, if there 
is a finding of fact upon this subject by Congress and by the 


executive branch of the Government the courts would be less 


likely to interfere with the operation of the law. I yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I see the point the Senator has in mind and 
undoubtedly it ought to be met. If it will not interfere with 
him F will have the first part of section 9 read at this point. 

Mr. POMERENE. I referred to that section just a moment 
ago, if the Senator please, and I would a little rather, if it 
makes no difference to the Senator, proceed with my argument 
in the way in which I have planned it. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. 

Mr. POMERENE. We have had some hearings before the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce on the question of coal. 
The operators with singular unanimity have charged the present 
high prices to the shortage of cars. With all due respect to 
what they have said I am convinced that the shortage of the 
car supply has been the oecasion for the increase and not the 
cause- of the increase. 

I do not want to be understood to say that the car shortage, 
and there has been a car shortage, does not to some extent 
affect the price, but the primary cause for the increase im these 
prices has not been car shortage. It has not been the rule of 
supply and demand. It has been, as some of the operators 

ves said, the human element“ which permitted the oper- 
ators to get all that the necessities of the situation would permit 
them to get. 

Now, let me say a word on the subject of car shortage. The 
total number of railroad-owned freight cars in the country is 
2,350,000. The total number of privately owned freight cars 
in the country is 225,000. The grand total is 2,575,000 cars. 
The highest estimate of car shortage that has come to my 
notice was several months ago when the total car shortage in 
the country reached in one month 147,000 cars. In other words, 
ee in terms of per cent, the total shortage in the country 
was 5.7. 

Some of these operators have said that they have had as low 
as 20 per cent of their supply. That may be so; but it does not, 
in my judgment, apply to that industry as a. whole, and it does 
not apply to the condition generally throughout the country. 

I have a statement here which was issued by the special 
committee on national defense of the American Railway As- 
sociation, through its chairman, Mr. Fairfax Harrison. He said, 
in a circular letter which he issued to the railroads, that it is 
possible that the equivalent of 779,000 additional freiyht cars 
might be added to the present equipment by repairing cars more 
quickly, heavier loading, and more rapid movement. Without 
taking the time of the Senate to read the whole of this state- 
ment, I desire to call attention to this paragraph: : 

The increased number of freight cars available for service without 
any outla of 1 can be accomp) d as follows: To quicker re- 

cker movement of cars, 515,000; to making an 
average — x g, 200,000. 

The railroads recently gave orders to the car builders for 
100,000 freight cars additional to those now in operation, and 
that number is now being constructed, though the car manufac- 
turers have been delayed and hampered by reason of the fact 
that they have not been able to get the necessary iron and steel 
as promptly as they se like to have it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to ask the Senator about 
the length of time required to build these cars. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not answer the Senator. 

On the subject of car shortage, about which a number of our 
Ohio operators were complaining when before the committee, 
I called their attention to a letter which I had received, under 
date of June 21, 1917, written by Gen. O. H. Hughes, the chairman 
of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, and who has served 
our State most efficiently under four different governors. I 
say that to show the great confidence which our governors and 
our people have had in his ability, his integrity, and his intelli- 
gence. A paragraph of his letter reads as follows: 

83 
ways— 


Transportation conditions in Ohio as to coal are very 
proved, the Toledo & Ohio Central and the Hocking Valley 

And these railroads run through the mame regions of the 
State— 


are new furnishing 100 Lert eent cars for that Service, while other rail- 
roads have made considerable improvement. Nevertheless prices of coal 
have not come down, although the operators have charged the high 
level of prices to lack of transportation facilities. 

Mr. REED. What is the date of that? 

Mr. POMERENE. June 21. 

In the State of Ohio during the year 1915, when the prices of 
coal were substantially normal, the total production was 
22,000,000 tons. I may say that a part of that year covered the 
period of the Ohio coal strike, and that will account for the 
low production of that year. During the year 1916 the tetal 
produetion was 34,000,000 tons. 
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The attorney general of the State of Ohio, Hon. Joseph Me- 
Ghee, is my authority for the statement that for four months— 
the first four months of this year—the monthly increase in pro- 
duction over last year was 875,000 tons, Still these prices have 
been soaring skyward. 

The cross-examination of these coal operators before this com- 
mittee will prove conclusively certain facts, and they are cor- 
roborated by the information of every intelligent citizen of 
Ohio. 7 : 

First, that during the first six months of this war there were 
just as many laboring men employed in our Ohio factories as 
there were during the corresponding months of the years 1916 
or 1915; secondly, the product of those factories during these 
same six months has been greater than it was during the corre- 
sponding six months in 1916 or 1915; thirdly, during the six 
months of this year the manufacturers did not have any extra 
supply of coal on hand or, if any, it was normal; fourthly, it 
must, therefore, follow that as much coal, if not more coal, was 
consumed by these factories during the six months of this 
year as was consumed during the corresponding six months of 
last year or the year before; and, fifthly, we conclude that there 
must have been as much coal transported during these six 
months of this year as was transported during the correspond- 
ing six months of either 1916 or 1915, and yet these operators 
say that the railroads are responsible for this shortage. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENB. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not want to interrupt the trend of the 
Senator’s argument, but I want to call his attention to a condi- 
tion which, I am told by good authority, exists in regard to coal 
production and consumption. It is, in substance, this: That 
the large consumers of coal, particularly the transportation 
companies, have contracts with the operators for practically 
their entire output of coal at a maximum price of $3 per ton, 
with provisos in their agreements that in the event that coal 
should sell for less than the contract price these contractees 
should have the benefit of that reduction, and that these con- 
tracts are so favorable to the operators, and so much in excess 
of what they were accustomed to secure at wholesale prices 
from these large consumers, that they are prefectly willing to 
run at 60 or 70 per cent of their maximum production or of 
their regular production, perhaps more willing to do so, than to 
increase their operations as they might do, which would sub- 
ject them possibly to a reduction of price in the market, and 
thereby result in loss from their standing contracts. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator’s statement is sub- 
stantially correct, and I shall have something to say on that 
matter as I go along. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator, then, is aware of that situation? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I am. t 

Mr. President, in order that we may have a bird's-eye view of 
the entire situation in the country, I desire to send to the desk, 
to be read, a letter from the Director of the Geological Survey, 
which was sent to me a few days ago, though it does not seem 
to be dated. 1 ask that the letter be read. There are certain 
exhibits-here supporting the statements of the Director of the 
Geological Survey, which I ask to be incorporated in the Recorp, 
but without reading the statements themselves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
re WASHINGTON, 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator PoMERENE: In mse to your telephone request 
of n I am inclosing herewith five statements paver by the 
Geological Survey to show the comparative figures of monthly shi 
ments of bituminous coal and beehive coke over the leading railroads 
of the United States. These statistics indicate that in the first two 
months of the present year the rate of production was less than a year 
ago; that in March there was some improvement in the output, and 
that the shipments in April and May were greatly in excess of those in 
the 3 months of 1916. In fact, the increase in the last 
two months (which increase is being excteded in June) was so great 
that the aggregate quantity of coal that was loaded on the railroads 
and sent forward to consumers, from January to the end of May, 1917, 
was from 7 to 10 per cent greater than in the same period in 1916. 
Measured in quantity this increase represents thousands of cars and 
millions of tons. Practically every district and coal field has contributed 
its share toward this increase, which has been made possible by in- 
creased car supply and steadier work on the part of the miners. 

The shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite during the first five months 
or N iad were about 2,000,000 tons greater than in the same period of 


A careful estimate of the production of coal in the first six months of 
1917 is now being prepared for Secreta Lane, and it is expected that 
it will be published the first of next week. 


Yours, very truly, : 


Gro, OTIS SMITH, 
Director, 
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Mr. POMERENE. Now, Mr. President, I ask that the state- 
ments confirmatory of the letter be printed in the Recorp at the 
end of my remarks. 

4 ey VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so or- 
ered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in the States of Ohio and 
West Virginia and in western Pennsylvania the increase in the 
cost of production of coal is not to exceed 30 cents per ton. In 
Ohio, I am giving the outside figure when I say that the cost of 
production, except perhaps in a very few inferior mines, does 
not exceed from $1.40 to $1.50 or $1.60 a ton at the mouth of the 
mine. In the western Pennsylvania district the cost of coal 
production at the mouth of the mine runs from $1.10 to $1.30 a 
ton, with an average of about $1.20 a ton. 

On June 15, 1917, the following prices of coal were quoted 
in the city of Cleveland by different coal operators: Kendall 
coal, which is the No. 8 Pennsylvania, $5.80 per ton, Cleveland; 
R. A. Wood coal, Goshen, $5.25; Goff Kirby, $5.25; Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co., $5.25; Schroder Kelley, $5.45; Baier Coal, Coshoc- 
ton, $5.25; O. & P., $5.70; M. A. Hanna & Co., $5. These prices 
are in carload lots in Cleveland. 

In wagon-load lots, Pocahontas lump coal, produced in West 
Virginia, was quoted as follows: Albright, $9.25 per ton; Zett—the 
name is abbreviated here, but I think it is Zettlemeyer—$9.75 ; 
Goff Kirby, $9 per ton. Those prices prevail generally through- - 
out the State of Ohio. I will give some comparative figures a 
little later in my remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator a 
question, if it will not interrupt him. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very much impressed with 
what the Senator has said about the necessity of promptly meet- 
ing the fuel situation. I heard his inquiry of the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture as to whether the language of the 
bill was sufficient to authorize the practical commandeering of 
the coal supply of the mines. Now, the Senator has reached a 
point in his recapitulation of prices which leads me to inquire 
whether, if there is in this bill only power enough to enable the 
Government to supply its own necessities, which are larger than 
they have ever been before, what is left over of the output of 
these mines will not of necessity be higher to the consumer in 
industrial enterprises than heretofore? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will say in answer to the 
Senator from Michigan that at the present time in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia the operators are refusing to 
contract their coal.even at the present exorbitant prices—I am 
speaking generally now—because they were not anticipating 
Government action and because they expected these prices to 
advance still higher. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, if the Senator will permit a 
word further 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I notice that the output of the West 
Virginia mines was larger last year than in any previous year 
of its history. It aggregated the tremendous output of 89,165,774 
tons. So there is no shortage of supply. But I desire to avoid 
for our commercial and industrial people the awful dilemma in 
which they will be placed if the Government supplies only itself 
from these coal mines and leaves the manufacturers and private 
consumers to make their own bargain for the moiety. In a 
climate that is somewhat trying about half of the year, I shudder 
at the prospect that confronts our people in reference to the 
fuel supply. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the Senator’s mind 
and mine are running in the same direction. 

Many of these operators make the statement that they have 
old contracts at greatly reduced figures. That is true in some 
instances; but, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
has referred to the question, it is likewise true that there are 
many loopholes in those contracts, which serve as a means of 
escape from what were believed to be the original contract 
terms, and in many instances the operators are trying to evade 
the conditions of the contract. I have here before me now a 
statement of an account rendered by the Ajax Block Coal Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, to the John Evans Lime & Stone Co. I 
wish Senators would note these figures, if they are interested 
in this subject. This invoice was issued January 26 and 27 
for 89.4 tons of coal at $1.10 per ton, or a total of $98.34, On 
January 19 the same coal dealers rendered another statement 
to the John Evans Lime & Stone Co. for 109 tons at $4.25 a 
ton, or $463.25. Its first statement was for Hocking run of 
mine; the second was for West Virginia run of mine. The 
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grade of coal is substantially the same, and the price under 
normal conditions is substantially the same. I asked the John 
Evans Lime & Stone Co. for an explanation of this difference 
in the figures. I read the telegram received from them under 
date of June 25, 1917: 

Had a contract with Ajax Co. for our fall supply of coal; had all 
bills paid up, and they tried to break contract; could not get coal 
from them other than open-market prices, Consequently, we pur- 
chased open-market coal; then refused to pay for same until they 
resumed shipment on contract. That is one way we forced the mid- 
diemen to eliminate some of their profits. There is no difference in 
price of West Virginia coal and Hocking coal, except freight. Both of 
them in the mine-run de are very a terior coal. The point that 
I wanted you to see: The miners receive no more pay for producing 
this coal, and still the coal companies or middlemen advanced the 
price 300 per cent. 

I have another letter from Mr. Homer McDaniel, a business 
man, whom I have known for 25 years. He is at the head of 
the Sheriff Street Market & Storage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. I 
simply wisb to call attention to the prices: 

During the year 1916 and up to ave 1, 1917, our company paid Zet- 
tlemeyer Coal Co. $2.15 per ton, delivered in our bins at the market 
house, for Youghiogheny slack from mine 299,“ produced by the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., and that we are now paying from the same source 
and to the same company $5.45 for the same coal, and even at this 
price we are unable to make contracts for any period. 

To show that this situation of attempting to break coal con- 
tracts is pretty general, I have a letter, with the contract made 
by a firm of manufacturers in the city of Springfield, Ohio, with 
the Norfolk & Chesapeake Coal Co. The company had con- 
tracted to deliver 1,000 tons under date of August 1, 1916, at 
$1.10 per ton f. o. b. cars mine. They furnished about 820 
tons of this coal. Then they sought to avoid the contract, and 
insisted that the manufacturers should pay the current prices, 
which ran about $3.75 per ton. I am advised this morning 
by these same people that this company has within the past 
few days signified their willingness to carry out the terms of 
the contract, which they had refused to comply with for many 
months. Other manufacturers in Springfield have had a similar 
experience. " 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to some further facts as illustrating the effects that these high 
prices have upon the industries of the country.. In my own 
city of Canton—a very substantial manufacturing center, with 
a population of 75,000—for years we invited industries, and one 
of the inducements to locate in our city was that we could fur- 
nish them coal, run of mine, at 90 cents per ton f. o. b. mines. 
The manufacturers in that city are now compelled to pay from 
$4.50 to $5.50 per ton for this same coal. We have several roll- 
ing mills in our city. It is a well-recognized rule that it takes 
one carload of coal to roll one carload of steel sheets. The 
difference between 90-cent coal and $5 coal means an increase 
of $4.10 in the cost of steel sheets in converting them from the 


Steel bars to the steel sheets. I call attention to this fact as 


indicating the effect that this high price of coal has on the 
steel industry generally throughout the country. 
I have another letter here from Erie, Pa. In part the writer 
Says: y 
À A year 3go bituminous slack was being sold at a good ene at 
around $1.30 a ton at the mines. Since the coal dealers arbitrarily 
raised the price last winter the operators have taken the cue, and now 
have os price up around $4.50 a ton at the mine, or an advance of 250 
er cen 
p As you know, their actual excess cost over last year is only 25 or 
80 cents a ton. 
Now, note this, please: 
It takes a little over a ton of coke to make 1 ton of pig iron, so that 
pig iron legitimately went up $8 or $9 when coal went up. 

t takes, for some grades of stevl, a ton of coal to convert the pig into 
the finished product of steel, and in some cases it takes more. ere- 
fore bring down the price of coal to where it belongs and you will 
bring-down the price of everything. 


On Tuesday I received a very interesting letter from a large 
steel company. I do not feel at liberty to give the name of the 


company, but I am going to read a portion of this letter for the 


purpose of showing the effect upon steel prices: 


The contract price of standard Connellsville coke at the ovens, for the 
period of six months or a year, ranged from $2.20 to $2.80 per ton up 
to November, 1916. At that time the price for spot coke began to 
advance rapidly, and it became increasingly difficult to contract for 
future deliveries at any price. It is now 33 to make nay con- 
tracts for future delivery of coke, all purchases being made at spot 
prices for immediate delivery. 


Now, note the prices: 


During the st week the price reached $15.50 per ton, ovens, and 
the last quotation on last Saturday was $13.50 per ton, ovens. 

Making the largest allowances in every direction, the price of $2.30 
per ton may be distributed as follows: For 14 tons of rod at $1.2 T 
ton, $1.80. and for coking 50 cents per ton. As a matter of fact, 1 ton 
of coke should be made from 14 tons of standard Connellsville coal, 
The normal profit on this coal is about 15 cents per ton. 

To 111 1 ton of pig iron requires about i? tons of standard Con- 
nellsville coke, making the cost of coke without freight about $2.85 per 
ton of pig iron. 


> The smelting of ferroalloys requires a still larger amount of coke per 


ton. For example, to smelt a ton of 20 per cent spiegel 3 14 tons 
of the cost (at the $2.30 price of coke) $3.45. 

At the prices now asked for coke, namely, $13.50 per ton, the cost of 
coke m of pig iron is $17.10—an increase of $14.25 per ton since 


On the same $13.50 basis for coke the cost to smelt a ton of spiegel is 
$20.25—an increase of $16.80 per ton since last October. 

Senators will see that by this one operation the price of this 
class of steel has gone up $16.80 a ton, and if we can reduce the 
price of coal within reasonable limits we will not only be serving 
the iron and steel industry but we will be serving every industry 
in the United States and every one of the more than 20,000,000 
families in our country. 

I have here some quotations of prices, under date of June 18, 
by the Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal €o., Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Is that this year? 

Mr. POMERENE. This year. 


At the following prices we would furnish a limited tonnage, for prompt 
shipment, of the various grades of coal offered: 


Pocahontas lump-----~-~-~~--~---~------------------------ $6.50 


Pocahontas egg — 6. 25 
Pocahontas e run 5. 25 
Kentucky lumèp 4. 75 
West Virginia splint lump_____ — — — J. 15 
West Vir; r 60s We ee — 1 75 
Hocking TTTTVT—T—— . aAA a — 4. 75 
Hocking Valley mine run 4. 25 
No. 8 Pittsburgh, 32-inch lump— 4.75 
No. 8 Pittsburgh slack 4. 75 


Above quotations are all net f. o. b. mines and subject to change with- 
out notice. A 

Another very prominent manufacturer—one of the leading 
bankers and business men in Cleveland—writes that they used to 
get their No. 8 slack coal at $1.90 per ton delivered. They have 
been obliged to purchase in the open market to keep their plant 
going, paying $4.50 to $5.75 per ton for the same coal from par- 
ties other than the one with whom they have a contract. 

I have a very interesting letter from a prominent lawyer in 
Cleveland which indicates some of the methods that have been 
adopted by the coal people. I may say that I have known. this 
lawyer for many years, and he is a very reputable gentleman. 
A paragraph of his letter reads as follows: 


It seems that the 1 to gouge the public presented Itself 
when the railroads failed to furnish cars for transportation, and also 
when cars did arrive in the city the railroads neither had the engincs 
nor employees in sufficient numbers to put the coal into the respective 
coal yards. Right here, however, I would like to know why it was 
that thousands of carloads of coal were held in this city, demurrage 
1 them, and then released when the price got up around $7.50 
s > 


Under date of June 25, the attorney general of Ohio, who has 
been investigating this subject with very great care, wrote me 
that he had been down in the Nelsonville coal-mining region, 
and he found this situation: The larger operators there are 
subletting privileges in their mines, and they pay to these miners 
99 cents per ton at the mouth of the mine. The operators sell 
this coal, for which they pay 99 cents at the mine, at approxi- 
mately $4 per ton. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, does the Senator 
mean that that 99 cents is the cost of the coal mined or the cost 
of the coal not including the mining? 

Mr. POMERENE. That, as I understand his letter, represents 
the amount which is paid to the miner who digs it and brings 
it to the mouth of the mine. 

Another prominent manufacturer of Springfield, Ohio, stated 
to me personally in my office on June 25, 1917, that he could not 
contract for his supply for his factories at even $5 a ton. Now, 
they have to pay for free coal $5.50 per ton and upward f. o. b. 
Springfield, Ohio; others, f. o. b. mines. 

Even the colleges in Ohio are not able to get their supply ex- 
cept at these exorbitant figures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will ask the Senator whether there is any 
claim that it is impossible to get miners to work in these mines? 
What is the difficulty about getting out the coal? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, perhaps before the Senator 
came in I referred to their claim that there was a shortage of 
ears. In these mines, ordinarily, the coal is dumped from the 
mine immediately into the car. Some of these mines have been 
shut down. Some of them have been operating only two or 
three days in the week. Some of the miners have left these 
mines to go to other mines where they got more regular employ- 
ment. Conditions prevail in certain localities whereby there 
may be a lack of coal miners; in others, lack of car supply; but 
speaking generally, throughout the country the car supply has 
been greater or as great during the last six months as it was 
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during the corresponding six months of last year or the year 
before; and that is conclusively evidenced by the fact that more 
coal has been mined and transported than ever before. 

I have here a letter from Mr. O. K. Shimansky, who is sec- 
retary of the Ohio State Board of Commerce and also secretary 
of the Ohio Coal Bureau, which, as I understand, is an associa- 
tion of the large coal consumers. He says: 

The executive committee met here a few days ago and canvassed the 
coal situation. 

This letter is dated June 18, 1917: 

Reports of the bureau indicate that prices are because of reckless 
bidding by coal consumers. There is no coal shortage. It is evident 
to every coal user that he can get coal if he will pay the price. 

That is the situation all over Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky and West Virginia, and I dare say in most of the 
States throughout the Middle West. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
there has been any unusual demand for coal? Is the price in- 
fluenced by a large increase in demand? 

Mr. POMERENE. There has been some increase in demand, 
due to the increased industrial activities in Ohio and elsewhere, 
and that has some effect; but I shall have a word to say on 
that subject after I have gone on a little further. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to suggest that perhaps that 
could be figured out on a pretty nearly definite basis. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know but that I might just as 
well answer that now, and I answer it in this way 

There was an investigation in Ohio during che past few 
months, in which these very coal operators that are now getting 
$3 per ton profit said that during last year and during normal 
times they would have been content with a profit of 10 cents 
per ton. Now, the situation is this: These gentlemen who are 
trying to throw the responsibility for all their shortcomings 
upon the car supply say: “ Furnish us cars and we will furnish 
the coal at reasonable prices.” Well, the railroads have enough 
shortcomings to answer for; but that does not justify these 
coal operators, when they have had more coal hauled by the 
railroads than ever before in their experience, in charging two 
and three times the normal prices. The logic of the situation is 
this: We have a supply of coal on hand. It is taken to an 
industrial center. The consumers have become somewhat nerv- 
ous about present conditions. They are afraid that their coal 
supply is going to give out, and they begin to bid, and the price 
has gone up to $6 and $7 per ton, even $8 and $9 per ton, for 
domestic purposes. They try to excuse themselves under the 
law of supply and demand. They would be nearer the truth if 
they would state the fact that their greed for high profits is 
such that they are willing to take the last farthing out of the 
consumer’s pockets if they can get it. 

They place the responsibility upon the consumers, but, while all 
the consumers in the country are complaining upon this sub- 
ject, I have yet to hear that any consumer ever knocked down 
an operator and forced these excessive prices into the operator's 
pockets. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, is it not a fact that 
coal consigned from the mines to buyers throughout the country 
has been arrested in the course of its shipment and thrown 
upon sidings and held there and sold again and rerouted at an 
advanced price? 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘That has been done. 

I have other letters here that indicate this situation as one 
of the causes for car shortage. These coal operators and coal 
brokers ordered large amounts of coal. They were hauled to 
centers of consumption. They were placed upon a sidetrack at 
a time when the prices were being boosted, and they paid the 
demurrage on these cars to the railroad company while they 
were waiting for the increased price. If I can put my fingers 
on a letter, I want to call the attention of the Senate specifically 
to this matter. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Presideat—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Saunton from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. If that kind of evidence exists, why is it not 
pretty clear evidence of a violation of the antitrust act? 

Mr. POMERENE. There is no doubt about the fact, as I 
have stated it. It would have a very wholesome effect if a 
few of these men were sent to the penitentiary. I do not mean 
to say that all of them are responsible for it. Many of them 
are very good citizens. 

I have a letter from Judge F. M. Marriott, one of the leading 
lawyers in Ohio, whom I have had the pleasure of knowing for 
25 years. He gives me these facts: 


We know Taas, up until last winter the producers of coal furnished 
the same coal— 
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a ton, whereas 
1 — of the coal barons 


the contagion this same coal has 5 high as 87 can $8 a ton at 
their homes. 

Now, note this. In illustration of the truth of the statement 
which was made to him he cites the following fact: 

One of the most prominent coal tions $ 
oficer and its representative, made 333 r 6 

He gives the name here 
that their wesw J 2 — pna $400 a week demurrage on coal in order 
to * its unl 8 prices were being boosted, and that the 
company realized $1 a week by so doing. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President k 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator pardon me just a min- 
ute? I want to give another fact from this letter. He speaks 
of a certain coal corporation down in West Virginia and cer- 
tain stockholders who had subscribed for their stock and are 
now owners of the-stock of this company, in part, and he gets 
this information: 


One of the 1275 brothers took stock to the rer of 
the amount of and one to the amount of $10,000, — their 
books and rece epes will show that t have received back in dividends 
more than double the amount paid for the stock within the last two 
years. 


_ I now yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. In connection with the paragraph the Senator 
had just read when I took the floor a moment ago, to the effect 
that this company had paid out a large sum for demurrage on 
cars, of course the act of one man in doing that or one com- 
pany might probably not have a great effect on the market, but 
assume that that was pretty general, so that a rise in price could 
be produced by it, is there any doubt in the Senator's mind as an 
attorney that it would be most conclusive evidence of a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade? ` 

Mr, POMERENE. It would be very persuasive evidence. 

Mr. REED. I keep insisting on this because I have insisted 
all along if the Department of Justice would get busy with its 
vast machinery I think we would very soon find a change in the 
situation. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that would have very great effect, 
but I want to remind Senators, and I measure my words, that 
the man who will enter into a conspiracy to charge $6, $7, and 
$8 a ton for coal when it only ought to be worth $2 will very 
carefully attempt to cover up his tracks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I wish 
to repeat once more for the Recorp an illustration that came 
close home of the improper manner in which the effort has been 
made to put up the price of conl. The judge of the circuit court 
of the county next to the one in which I live, 6 miles from 
Atlanta, was in the city within the past week. From him I 
learned that during the latter part of last winter 1,200 carloads 
of coal were kept upon a sidetrack between the cities of Atlanta 
and Decatur for over two weeks, while the people of both 
places were short of coal; and when he brought it to the atten- 
tion of the grand jury and a committee went one afternoon to 
begin their investigation and returned the next morning to con- 
tinue it, the coal was gone. It was perfectly evident that the 
1,200 carloads of coal were being kept upon a sidetrack to produce 
a coal famine and to force up the price. 

Mr. POMERENE, I would have been very greatly surprised 
if the good people of Georgia had been saved from being vic- 
timized by this same crowd of operators and dealers. 

I have another letter from Mr, O. K. Shimansky, secretary of 
the Ohio State Board of Commerce. He refers to a statement 
which went out from Washington here the other day to the 
effect that the operators had beneficently agreed to take $3 per 
ton at the mouth of the mine. I have a statement here some- 
where on my desk—I can not locate it at this moment—which 
indicates that the price in the Ohio mine was to be $3 to $3.50 
per ton. He adds this: 

If they were able to sell coal a year ago or so at 10 cents in excess 
of the cost price and make 3 why can th nee cosa ree at 50 
cents in excess of the cost and make more money figures we 
are able to obtain indicate that it is now bie ae about ue 3127 ZE on ton to 
mine coal in the southern Ohio district. On this basis t $4 at 
the mine is twice too high. 

Of course, $2 per ton at that cost for mining would give a profit 
of 73 cents per ton, when heretofore they have been content with 
a profit of 10 cents per ton. 

I am not here to say that 10 cents per ton is a sufficient profit 
at the present time, but I am here to say that when it only costs 
$1.20 a ton to produce the coal it is outrageous to even think of 
charging a consumer $3 per ton. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think, Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will pardon me, that he might with perfect propriety compli- 
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ment the Secretary of War for his refusal to be bound by such a 
contract. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do, sir. The country owes the Secretary 
of War a debt of gratitude. 

Mr. REED. And the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. POMERENE. And the Secretary of the Navy. I desire 
to say that so far as Secretary Lane is concerned—and I have 
the profoundest respect for him do not believe he has been able 
to get detailed information concerning the cost of production in 
the coal fields west of the Allegheny Mountains. I have no doubt 
that he felt when the price was about to be reduced from $5 
and $6 per ton to $3 per ton that that was doing a real service 
to the country, and it was, in one sense of the word; but it is 
still too high at that figure. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, but Secretary Lane lives in California, far from 
the coal-mining sections, Secretary Baker lives in Ohio, in an 
atmosphere that is surcharged with this very vital question, 
and I think his judgment and his conduct are worthy of the 
highest praise in rejecting scornfully the contract presented to 
him the other day. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Secretary of the Ohio State Board of 
Commerce furnished me this information: 


The secretary of an Ohlo corporation which has big mining interests 
in West Vir a says it does not seem true that we are ge g Sta 
ton for coal that we sold for 90 cents a ton a year the 


last month or two we have sold our coal at the vine at $3 to $3.50 a 
ton. We had 15,000 tons on hand and have sold that at $4 a ton at 
the mine, although we had no idea that we would get that price. The 
fact of the matter is we were offered $4 and could not turn the propo- 
sition down. I know a man in West Virginia who is actually E ng 
$4.50 and $5 per ton at the mine for coal. This is outrageous, but the 
operators can not help it. 

Mr. President, I desire to present a few figures from a manu- 
facturer of automobile and buggy tops at Tiffin, Ohio. He gives 
the prices of coal. They are very interesting. In 1911 the price 
of coal wis $1.20—this is what they paid for it—“ in 1912, $1.25; 
in 1918, $1.85; in 1914, $1.45; in 1915, $1.85; in 1916, $1.50 plus 
90 cents per ton for freight.” ‘Tiffin is west and north of the 
coal region of Ohio. ` Recently asked for quotations of same 
company, price made for same coal, was $5.25 per ton plus 90 
cents for freight.” 

A large manufacturer of bricks and a large consumer of coal 
writes me that he has conclusive evidence—and I know from 
the facts he gives in his letter, which I will not put in the 
Recorp—his information is reliable. He says that No. 8 coal 
in the Pennsylvania district cost at the mine, including every- 
thing, $1.80 per net ton. ‘The prices on practically all coal run 
from $4.50 to $5.70 per net ton. Then he adds this: 

A liar thing is that, alth it is almost i t 
Tr.... labor Shottager whe you Bay 
high price you are able to get all you want, and there always seems 
to be some way to get it through. 

And that is the experience of nearly every manufacturer in 
the great Middle West. 

Another good friend, from Alliance, Ohio, a prominent and 
a very intelligent business man, writes me: 

Alliance is comparatively close to coal fields— 


In fact, there are some coal mines right on the outskirts of 
Alliance— 
and yet the price asked for coal here at present is $6.50 14 ton, with 
the promise of $10 coal this winter. The dealers a ee n per 
So ae ara mine when it should be produced and a profit result at 

Another man, from Mechanicsburg, Ohio, writes that soft coal 
was formerly retailed there at around $3 per ton, was advanced 
to $5 in April, and dealers are now asking $7.50 per ton. 

Another man at Ashtabula writes me it is retailing at $7.25 
per ton. 

I have quite a large number of letters here, and could fill the 
ordinary Recorp of a day's proceedings in the Senate with them, 
all of them to substantially the same effect. 

But I want to call the attention of the Senate to this further 
Situation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tnonrsox in the chair). 
Wili the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator has read a great many letters 
from prominent citizens of his State showing the exorbitant 
prices that are being required for the product of the coal mines 
of that State by the operators there. It must convince almost 
anyone that there is some sort of a trust existing between the 
operators; but what I wish to say, with the consent of the Sena- 
tor, is that this condition is not confined to the State of Ohio. I 
have a letter from one of the most prominent and distinguished 
citizens of Tennessee, from that portion of the State where coal 
is to be found, written, as he says, in sight of the mountains 
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from which the coal is dug, that forcibly depicts the situation in 
the State, strongly corroborating what the Senator has so forc- 
ibly laid before the Senate; and, with his permission, I should 
like to have this letter read in this connection. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. ly 2 4 
Hon. Jony K. SHIELDS eee 
n 


ited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sim: The country is being moved by a great fervor of patriotic 
enthusiasm. The le are in favor of sr page the admin tion 
the world in a condition where it will not be 


food supervi 


railr 
sonable ces. These things are all right and commendable. 
Recently 400 coal 
a certain 


was 

secured, Maye for the citizen and Government just and equal treat- 

th tall —— 
a 


article re in our local 

ered into was that 
sissippi River were to be allowed the ce of $3 or $3.50 per ton for 
their coal at- the mouth of the mine. he peo; of Knoxville who have 


ying for six months $7 and $7.50 per ton for coal were advised 

ight be as much as $1 reduction in coal to local consumers, 
but that that would depend upon the question as to whether the coal 
was sold direct by the operator or through some local agency; that in 
the latter case the prices might be approximately the same . 
since the retail dealers have been complaining that they have not been 
able to make any profits during the past Ri etc. 

In 8 paper we notice that tbe Cabinet and diferent members 
of this board above spoken of difer Sneek themselves about the policy 
to be pursued in dealing with this and like questions. Some of the 
members arene “a il 1 prot” to the coal men, etc., for their 
coal, and others favor the confiscation of the same. 

I am writing this letter on my own private account to say that it is 
absurd for Con: and the President of the United States to ask the 

to volun and t the battles of the country and then from 

service raise all the food products they can for the support of 
our Army and that of the entente allies and stint themselves in cloth- 
ing and diet in order to bring success for the Government, while at the 
game time the Government, through its heads of department, is allow- 
ing a lot of “robbers” to eat up the substance of the people who are 
denying themselves. In other words, it sounds very much like the 
speculator and contractor are to be fattened at the expense of the mass 
of the people. The Government of the United States, through Mr, 
Danicls, states that he is satisfied with the price made for coal with the 
Navy Department, at something over $2 per ton. may suit him 
and it may suit President and it may seem to suit Congress, but if 
the people are not allowed to have their necessary fuel at practically 
the same price that the Government is paying, then there will be trouble 
in this country. The people will not stand it, and I for one will vote 
for no President or head of department or Congressman who is in favor 
of such discrimination. I will not tolerate such procedure. 

Why should John Smith, who is a little farmer, deny himself the 
comforts of life when Bill Jones, a coal operator in sight of him, is 
allowed to take all of his earnings—even making it dificult for him to 
pay his taxes, State and National—for the coal which Jones furnishes 

is neighbor to keep him from freezing, for his winter coal? 

The le do not know what Congress is dong about fixing the 
prices for the necessities of life during the war. It is perfectly appar- 
ent, however, that this must be done either by agreement or by an act 
of Congress. This last exhibition of patriotism given out by the coal 
operators since the conference in Washington convinces me that no 
agreement they will enter into will be observed. 

However difficult it is to legislate on this subject without invading the 
province of the right to make private contracts and other constitutional 

rant such emergencies render it necessary for arbitrary measures 

be enac for the preservation of the country and the welfare of the 

poopie And I couple these last two factors together because there can 

no success of the Government which is not also success for the 

le. The one can not prosper and the other suffer. One can not be 

Pavored and the other oppressed. One treatment must be accorded 
equally to both. 

I write this because I feel strong) 
Congress is doing or proposes to 
vital questions. 

You have known me for 40 
Tennessce people 


allowed, and thi 
ple wi 


and because we do not know what 
o before its adjournment on these 


ears, and you know the temper of the 
know that something must be 1 


the peyia under the forms of contract and simula 
necessity will not be tolerated and will brin: 

our coun and dampen and abate the a 
soldier in the field. 

As our immediate Representative, I write to me and ask you to use 
every wer possible to fix, if necessary by act of Congress, the schedule 
for prices of grain, meat, coal, lumber, iron ore, steel, and ali the other 

necessities for public and private consumption during 
And that this shall not be made upon the basis of speculative 


or and patriotism of the 


ni 
the war. 
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price things have been sold for within the last year, but upon the cost 
price of production increased by a reasonable but not exorbitant profit. 

You may not know it, but I do; and now tell you the fact that, for 
several years prior to a year ago, all the coal operators in the Coal 
Creek, Jellico, and Middlesboro districts, in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
were supplying coal to the Southern Railway Co. under contracts ex- 
tending through igs Rime of time at $1 per ton, and to the Louis- 
ville Nashville iload Co. for $1.10 or 51.121 per ton. Of 
course, the coal would not have been sold at these prices if it had not 
been profitable to the operator. During the period spoken of, it is 
common knowledge that coal at the mouth of the mine could be pro- 
duced at 80 cents per ton. Since a year ago there has been, as I under- 
stand, an advance of about 10 per cent in the wages of the miners. The 
other expenses of coal operation should not have increased during 
that period. I znow that coal operators, who are now filling contracts 
for coal extending through a year or more at $3 per ton, are making 
several thousand dollars per month clear of all expenses, J 

Another intolerable outrage is taking place here in Tennessee, which 
affects and will affect the Democratic Party and elections in the future, 
The State owns its mines and is getting out large measures of coal 
and shipping them, and instead of selling them direct to the 2 N it is 
selling them to local coal dealers in the various towns and cities of the 
State, and the State's coal is furnished to the citizen at the same high 
price that local dealers get for the output of other mines. 

We save been paying here in Knoxville, in sight of the mountain 
where the coal is dug. $7 and $7.50 per ton for coal since last Christ- 
mas. It has been pretended that condition was brought about by 
the lack of railroad facilities to transport it, and when that was in- 
vestigated and corrected other excuses are being trumped mp in order 
to deceive the people and further impose upon them. This sort of 
stories will not go down. This is simple xe bere. and nothing else, and 
so help me God! I will not submit to such intolerable exaction when 
I know that it is a combination, either express or Mrs ected of a lot of 
coal dealers to enrich themselves out of the suffering of the mass of the 


le. 
rit Very truly, yours, W. L. WELEKER. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have been very much 
interested in the coal discussion, which is being handled so ably 
by the Senator from Ohio, and I merely desire to say a word in 
connection therewith. I have received a number of letters on 
the subject, which I shall ask a little later on to present. They 
are along the same line as the letter which has been just read at 
the desk. 

One thing more. I know, of my own personal knowledge, that 
the conditions therein stated are not only true in my particular 
State, but that the conditions which exist there are worse than 
those which have been described by the Senator from Ohio. 

I live in a city of about 5,000 inhabitants. When the coal 
market was normal there, we always had trouble in getting 
cars; but when the price of coal got so unreasonably high, so far 
beyond reason that everyone wondered, we were then told by our 
local coal dealers that the combine insisted that we had better 
fill our bins then, as the price would go still higher. A great 
many followed their advice and no one had any trouble to get 
cars or coal. Our people who handle coal there are entirely 
honest and reliable, but the great coal combine absolutely con- 
trolled the entire market, and they were as helpless to protect 
the consumer as the consumer was to protect himself. I only 
cite this as ap instance, to show that the coal situation is about 
the same all over the country; and if there is one thing in all 
the commodities of life that the Government should take hold of 
and control, it is this great coal industry. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I received a very interest- 
ing letter this morning from a friend who lives in Kentucky, 
whom I have known for many years. He gives a statement as 
to the dividends which a man received in one little company. He 
says this man owns $3,000 worth of stock in a mine in the Guyan 
Valley, which is now paying him $750 per month in dividends, 
or 300 per cent per year, and the mine has only been in operation 
something over a year. 

I have another interesting letter. I am sorry that I am not 
privileged to diselose the name of the writer, for he says that 
if it were disclosed he would be boycotted. He is one of our 
mannfacturers in Ohio of whom we are very proud. He employs 
several thousand people in his factory. His consumption of coal 
is something enormous, The price that he has been paying for 
his coal was $1.70 per ton until April 1, 1917. The companies 
in this locality—I speak of Pittsburgh now—are selling to the 
railroad companies their coal at $1.75 per ton, while they want 
to charge this and other consumers $4 and over per ton. Some 
gentlemen are seizing their opportunity to make fortunes in a 
year or two, and to make them out of the necessities of the 
people. They break, or attempt to break, their contracts and 
force their customers to buy spot coal at greatly advanced prices. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I heartily concur in what the Senator from 


Ohio is saying, and I hope this bill will provide punishment for 


those men who are making such exorbitant profits at the ex- 
pense of the people. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Ohio to a 
statement that was made by the Geological Survey several years 
ago relative to the cost of the production of coal in the United 
States. They reported that the average price per ton at the 
mouth of the mines for all coal mined in the State of Illinois 
was $1.11; in Indiana, $1.08; in Pennsylvania, $1.01; in Ohio, 
$1.03; and in West Virginia, 90 cents. What possible excuse 
can be given for raising those prices to $3 at the mouth of the 
mine, or to $4 or $5, as the Senator has shown from some of 
the letters which he has read has been done, is incomprehensible 
tome. It indicates a greed that ought to be punished. For that 
reason I am in favor of this bill, in the hope that, if nothing 
else will do so, the mere statement that the Government will 
prosecute those who unduly enhance prices will haye a tendency 
to lower the price which unscrupulous operators are attempting 
to extort for coal with such enormous profit to themselves. It 
seems to me the objections raised to the President being vested 
with the power sought to be given to him, when, as a matter of 
fact, for the protection of the Government and of the people, it 
is essential in times of war that such power should be reposed 
in him, are not valid or well taken. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, there is an excuse for 
all of this. Why, these operators told us before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee that it was the“ human element“ in them 
that compelled them to raise the prices! We have an able Medi- 
cal Corps in the Army and in the Navy, and I hope they may 
be persuaded to operate upon some of these coal operators so 
as to relieve them of some part of this“ human element.“ or at 
least to relieve them from the management of these mines, if it 
becomes necessary, in the hope that they may recover from this 
frightful disezse—“ human element.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
yea this bill will have a tendency to cure that disease to some 

ent? 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, they are running to cover now, 
simply because of the fact that these bills are pending here. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator has given a great 
deal of study to this problem. I think that second only to the 
food problem itself, the fuel situation is the most important that 
the Senate can possibly consider. 

The people of this country to-day, Mr. President, are very 
much exercised because of the fact that those in charge of our food 
supply have increased prices abnormally. The same thing holds 
good of the clothing which the people wear—in fact, of every- 
thing that the ordinary man uses—but the prices of coal and 
the supply of coal are so out of all proportion to the conditions 
that it warrants the Senate giving it the most careful con- 
sideration. 

What I have been most fearful about is that, perhaps, next 
winter in some of the crowded sections of the country we shall 
have no coal at all. To-day in New York City factory owners, 
men who use bituminous coal, are asked to pay as high as $7 a 
ton for it. Men who made contracts years ago can not have 
their contracts filled, but are compelled to go out into the open 
market and buy coal. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator, because of his great 
study of the subject, if he is ready to. do so now, to address the 
Senate on the remedy for the situation. I have in mind the fact, 
if he will permit me a moment further, that to-day the municipali- 
ties of our land control the price of water; the States, through 
their public-service commissions, control the price of gas and 
electricity; the Nation, through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, controls the cost of transportation. I submit. Mr. 
President, that thére is no commodity more important to the 
business man and to the ordinary everyday man than fuel. 

I had something to do with the investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission on this subject. Their last report was the 
result of a resolution adopted by the Senate at my suggestion. 
They make a radical suggestion for remedying the situation, 
and I should like the Senator to advise us how he feels about 
that or whether we ought to go as far as that commission recom- 
mends. I am prepared to go pretty far. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my recommendation is con- 
tained in Senate joint resolution 77, which I have filed here. 
I hope the committee having charge of this bill may see their 
way clear to accept some of its more specific provisions. 

I want to go on a little further with this question of prices, 
because I do not want anybody to think that we have picked up 


a few high prices here and there. They prevail generally 
throughout the country. 

The mayor of my home city writes me that Goshen run-of- 
mine coal in 1912 was $1.05 per ton, with 40 cents freight rate 
to Canton; 1913, $1.10; 1914, $1.15; 1915, $1.15 to $1.20; 1916, 
$1.30 per ton. In the same period of time No. 8 run of mine 
ruuged in price from 90 cents to $1.20 per ton f. o. b. mines. In 
the present year Goshen run of mine is selling for from $4.25 
to $4.50 per ton f. o. b. mines, Goshen lump coal at $4.50, and 
No. 8—that is, the Pennsylvania coal—at $4.50. 

A prominent manufacturer of my home city writes in the 
same way. He used to pay for the coal, during the year 1916, 
81.30 for run of mine, $1.40 for lump, and had to pay the freight 
of 40 cents per ton, so that that made it $1.70 and $1.80. In 
April of this year the operators advanced the price 25 cents per 
ton, which he was told was the price the miners got, and all 
coal contracts are based on the advance or decline of the miners’ 
prices. Then he adds: 

They could not keep us supplied ee and for several months 
gave us none at all on account of the shortage of cars— 

That is their statement 
and then the SARA ES 5 so we had to buy about 1,000 tons, at an average 

rice ee 55 to $6 per ton for run of mine, and $2.25 to $5 per ton 
or Sick. 

On the subject of the cost of coke, a manufacturer at Barber- 
ton, Ohio, writes as follows: 

Do not forget coke. 

I now quote exactly: 

Coke, which sold for $1.50 per ton in normal times, has been boosted 
all the way up to $15. The situation for us is very serious, as we 
consume 150 tons daily. 

The other day I received a letter from a prominent lawyer of 
Iowa, Mr. M. F. Healy, who, I understand, is a very high-class 
man. He speaks of the difficulties with which they are contend- 
ing; and, without taking the time to read all of this letter, I 
want to read just a paragraph: 

I know of several other instances within the last year of refusals to 
furnish coal according to written contracts, 

These coal companies attempted to take advantage of one con- 
tract they had because they were having a strike and did not 
need their coal; and as some of the public institutions of the 
city needed coal, they sold a few tons of this coal to them, and 
the operators tried to avoid the contract because of that fact. 


mw, 
$5.50 to Toa April, $5; May, $5.50 is $6, $6. 25; June, $6. 
a. 
1315 ptember, $1.35 to $2. 2 7 5 81. 0 to ry 50; November, 
mp $3.50 ; December. 77 aons 


Mr. POMERENE. I 4150 tans a letter from. an attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Ohio giving the prevailing prices charged 
consumers over the State for domestic coal. He gives the prices 
in 27 different localities. I ask to introduce this letter without 


reading. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. - 
The letter is as follows: 
+ Stare or OHIO, 
OFFICE oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Columbus, July 1, 1917. 


Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: I have made a survey of the prices charged for 
domestic coal to the consumer over the State of Ohio. 
The prices prevailing are as follows: 
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Prices were arbitrarily raised in this community last winter from 5. 

$5 to $6.50, and from $6 and $6.50 to $9.50 for better qualities of coal. 6. 1 

The whole fetter is a very interesting one, but I shall not take = ek 
the time to refer to it at greater length. 8.00 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I merely wanted to indorse what the Senator 
said concerning Mr. Healy. That letter is from my home town, 
and 1 know the incident to which he refers. Mr. Healy is a very 
high-class public-spirited citizen. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, I want to call the attention of the 
Senate briefly to the effect of these increased prices. 

In Ohio and elsewhere the rates for passengers on interurban 
lines nre fixed by ordinance or by the public-utilities commis- 
sion. Fixed prices have prevailed for many years. The cost of 
coal to these companies has become so enormous that they tell 
me they are about to ask for an increase of rates upon the electric 
lines. I have quite a number of letters from writers who say 
that they are stockholders in the General Gas & Electric Co., 
one of the large companies with which Senators generally are 
familiar. I am told in these letters that for a period of five 
years dividends have been paid regularly ; that their gross earn- 
ings are greater to-day than they were last year; and yet they 
have been compelled to pass their dividends this year because 
of the increased price of fuel; and we are getting to a point 
where the price of coal is affecting every industry in the country. 

A large manufacturing firm i Toledo says, under date of 
June 27, that they have recently received coal for which they 
paid $7 a ton, whereas the price charged them before the war 
was $3.60. 

I have here another letter from a member of the Ohio General 
Assembly quoting prices of coal in 1916 and 1917. Without read- 


These prices are for soft coal; hard coal much higher. Normal price, 
$4 to $4.50 per ton. 

Sincerely, yours, JOSEPH McGuer. 

Mr. POMERENE, As indicating the profits which are being 
earned by some of the large companies, a correspondent sends 
me a prospectus issued by the Bird Coal & Iron Co. They have 
oftices at 206 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. I want to read 
just a paragraph from this letter. The writer is soliciting stock 
subscriptions, and he says to the addressee: 

Having purchased foundry iron for as low as $12 or 813 a ton vate 
the past 12 months, you know that there must be a tremendous profi 
in it at the present market price of approximately $40 a ton. On a pro- 
duction of 6,000 tons a month, the capacity of our furnace, which will 
be ready to go in blast within six or eight weeks, you can easily figure 
what the profits will be when we can produce the iron for approximately 
$10 a ton and seli it at $40 a ton. A profit of $150,000 a month is well 
within reason, and on a capitalization of $1,100, 000 will be in excess of 
100 per cent profit on the entire Issue of the common stock of $1,000, 000. 

Those profits are almost equal to the coal profits. 

Mr. President, I could go on for several hours giving similar 
price quotations throughout the country, but I do not propose 
to do it. I want to say a word or two further, however, as 
bearing upon this subject generally. 

I gave some quotations of coal prices in the city of Cleveland. 

The commissioner of heat and light of the city of Cleveland 
was before our committee the other day. They haye a heating 
plant, an electrie-light plant, and a water plant in Cleveland. 
The prices of coal have become so exorbitant that if they con- 
tinue the city will be obliged to charge increased prices for light, 
for water, and for heat, all hecause of these prices of coal. There 
is consumed annually in the city of Cleveland 6,000,000 tons of 


ing them I ask to insert them in the RECORD. coal, One of the coal operators who appeared before our com- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so | mittee, and who is connected with the committee that has charge 
ordered. of coal, appointed for that very purpose by the advisory commis- 
The matter referred to is as follows: sion of the Council of National Defense, said in substance that 
5 5 Jefferson County coal. he thought the operators ought to have a profit of $1 per ton on 
vreig gated Pade cents, coal during the war. That means, if you please, the city of 
. eae Lt at om Ss 8 $0.75, Cleveland alone will have to pay $6,000,000 profit to these coal 
Prices to customers since September, 1916, as follows: operators if present conditions are to prevail. There is con- 
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sumed in the United States of America annually 600,000,000 tons. 
At a profit of $1 per ton, the annual profits of the coal operators 
and ‘dealers in this country would amount to $600,000,000. 

Is the Congress going to submit to this situation? I dare say 
that during the last six months profits haye been paid to coal 
operators and coal dealers, between the moment the coal leaves 
the mine and the moment it gets to the consumer, of twice $1 
per ton. If that be true, then the profits of the coal barons, 
at the rate of $2 per ton, would amount to $1,200,000,000 per 
year. And yet one of the excuses that the coal operators give 
for these high prices is this:“ We have played in hard luck for 
several years. We ought to be permitted to recoup our losses 
covering a period of years gone by.” 

Let me say on that subject, briefly, that it is true that certain 
coal operators in Ohio and elsewhere have lost some money, or 
at least have not made any, during the last seven years; but 
there are many other business men in this country who have not 
made money, and their failure to make money is in large part 
due to the fact that they got hold of properties that were not 
paying investments. They made a misadventure, Now they 
want the public to pay them for their poor investment. It is 
not fair to say that the coal operators generally throughout the 
country have not been making money during the last few years; 
and now, in the State of Ohio, where we have for so many years 
boasted of our cheap coal, in West Virginia and in western Penn- 
Sylvania, all of our people are paying tribute to these operators 
and dealers. 

Jam not willing that all the great manufacturing industries of 
my State, that all of the 1,000,000 families in that State shall 
be compelled to pay tribute to this great extent to the coal inter- 
ests-of the country. Let me suggest to Senators that coal is 
much more easily controlled and managed than foodstuffs or 
most other necessaries for the reason that in the hills of the 
country the God of nature has planted an unlimited amount of 
eoal. It is there to be taken out. There is no limit to the supply, 
as there might be in foodstuffs; and it can be handled with very 
much less difficulty than any of these other articles, important 
though they are. 

We are objecting. to-day because American shipping interests 
are being submarined at sea. I am not willing that the coal 
operators and coal dealers shall continue to submarine all the 
manufacturing interests of my own State or of the country. I 
am not willing that the 1,000,000 families in my own State or 
the 20,000,000 families in the United States shall continue to pay 
these extortionate prices, and this Congress can not defend itself 
before the people of America unless it gives them some relief. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Senator a question, if I 
may. 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Both the Senator from Ohio and the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumacins] are members of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, which took the testimony 
on this coal question. Does the Senator from Ohio agree to the 
deduction drawn by the Senator from Iowa, who stated to the 
Senate the other day that the high price of coal was caused by 
the fact that the public were running forward clamoring for 
coal and bidding against each other? 

Mr, POMERENE. I am not quite sure that I heard the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That is my recollection of his state- 
ment. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is true, however, that that claim has 
been made before the committee, and I think it fair to say that 
thg advances are in part due to the fact that there has been 
some uncertainty in the minds of the consumers. They have 
been afraid that they would not be able to get their supply of 
coal in the future, because the mine operators have not in many 
instances carried out their contracts, and as an extra precau- 
tion they haye gone out to the mines and have bid against one 
another. But my contention is that when the situation is such 
in the country that these exorbitant prices are being charged 
and paid, and the entire country is suffering as a consequence, 
whether the high bidding has been due to hysteria, as has some- 
times been said, or not, the Government can not permit this 
condition to prevail and allow the operators and coal dealers 
to charge these prices. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is the Senator prepared to state what 
his own opinion is upon the testimony that was given before the 
committee of which he is a member as to whether there was 
any concerted or organized holdup or agreement among the coal 
operators to withhold coal or to force up the price? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think the Senator heard what I 
said earlier in my remarks. This situation does prevail in cer- 
tain localities. Cars have been loaded, they have been left on 


the sidetrack, and they have been kept there until the prices of 
coal would advance. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I heard those statements, Mr. President, 
but that may be attributed to the local consignee. 

Mr. POMERENE. That may be true. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wondered whether the Senator had 
formed a definite opinion from all the evidence he heard that 
there was or was not a holdup on the part of coal miners or 
operators. 

Mr. POMERENE. As to a part of the coal operators, I have 
no question about it. Let me tell you the condition in Pitts- 
burgh to-day. The coal operators have some sort of a bureau or 
office. They have a secretary employed. Each operator each day 
mails to the secretary a statement of his output for the day 
and of the price he is receiving for it, and when the reports come 
in from all the operators a statement is sent back to each of 
them giving the amount of the output of each operator in the 
district and the price he is receiving for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator pardon me just a mo- 
ment until I finish this statement? They claim, of course, that 
if prices are falling it may be a benefit to the consumer if the 
operators have this knowledge and act upon it, but the fact is 
that prices have been advancing all the while. 

Necessarily, if I should be one of the men who is engaged as 
an operator and I saw that a dozen other operators in this asso- 
ciation were selling a given amount of coal and that they were 
getting a little bit more than I was getting, the “human ele- 
ment,” as they desire to call it, wilg suggest that I advance my 
prices as well. The same situation exists in southeastern Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And in Michigan, too. 

Mr. POMERENE. The senior Senator from Michigan telis 
me that the same condition prevails in his State. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Inasmuch as the Senator is answering my 
question, I merely wish to make one observation. I wondered 
if these facts are established in testimony by responsible wit- 
nesses before the Senator's committee whether the testimony 
has been laid before the Department of Justice for the consid- 
eration of that department. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand it to be so. I desire to say 
in answering the Senator that a portion of the information 
I have here has not been laid before the committee. One of the 
largest manufacturers in Ohio did not see his way clear to give 
his consent to disclose his name, because he felt he would be 
boycotted. I know that situation prevails in certain localities, 
I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The last question of the Senator from Con- 
necticut almost anticipated the question I was about to ask 
the Senator from Ohio. It has seemed to me, after the descrip- 
tion the Senator has been giving of the coal situation, that it is 
one that showed a violation of the Sherman antitrust law, and 
I was wondering if the Department of Justice had been giving 
the mater any consideration or, if it had considered it, whether 
they were of opinion that the men in all the cases the Senator 
has mentioned were not liable under the penal provisions of the 
trust law. 

Mr. NEW. Mr, President 

Mr, POMERENE. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
I feel that I can say without impropriety that there has been 
some investigation. I do not care to say anything further than 
that at the present time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Indiana had risen first, 
and I yield to him. 

Mr. NEW. The soft-coal situation in Indiana has been at- 
tracting as much attention there as in any other of the soft- 
coal producing States, and the conditions there are about as the 
Senator from Ohio has described them as existing in his State, 
and as they have been described by other Senators as existing 
in the States they represent. 

In this connection I have here a letter from the governor of 
Indiana, written to the President a short time ago, which I 
should like to have read into the Recorp, with the approval of 
the Senator from Ohio, as descriptive of the conditions there. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would be very glad to have the letter 
read into the RECORD. 
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seine PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: ` 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 15, . 


President United States, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Me. PRESIDENT: I do not want to add to your burdens at this 


Hon. Wooprow WILSON. 


time, and 


et I feel that the soft-coal situation in this country is onè 
that calls ‘ederal 


‘or the immediate consideration of the F. Government. 

Through the public-service commission and the State board of 
accounts of this State we have caused to be made a careful investigation 
of the coal situation in Indiana, and have ascertained the cost of 
mining and the selling price by the operators to their various customers, 
both on what is known as contract and free coal. 

This examination discloses the fact that the cost of coal in 
this State, including all overhead, interest on investment, and a deple- 
tion fund for the removal of the coal, is less than $1.50 a ton. It 


discloses, further, that at a time in the year when the motive power 
of the railroads is twice as efficient as it will be next winter, ata 
time when the coal can be mined less easily, they are only 60 


2.50 to 83 per ton for slack, which price is running considerably 
‘or mine run, nut, and domestic coal. 

The investigation discloses the further fact that labor is not as efficient 
as it should be, and there is not that close cooperation and s; thy 
between the miners and the operators, partially due to the fact that 
the miners realize the enormous profits made by the operators, and do 
not give their sympathetic cooperation on that account, and the further 
fact that they can make sufficient money in the short time they work to 
enable them to get along. ` 

Some things are evident from the examination made: First, we have 
demonstrat by actual experience that the car-shortage question can 
be largely taken care of by a closer cooperation with the railroads ; 
second, if a maximum price is fixed for coal, so as to insure the people 
of this country during the present crisis coal at a price that would 
afford even liberal profits to the operators, we can secure a closer 
cooperation with the miners and the o tors and a much greater 
efficiency in that direction; third, with the price fixed, we can conduct 
a campaign throughout the country urging people to store coal througn 
the summer for use next winter. : 

As the output of the mines increases the cost now based upon 60 
per cent production will rapidly decrease, and if a liberal profit is 

ed upon present cost it would result in a very great profit, with the 
mines operating 90 per cent of maximum. 

It this action is not taken and the opportunity that presents itself 
in the next four months taken advantage of, I believe the country will 
face a most serious situation next winter, a situation that will cause 
widespread distress, suffering, and dissatisfaction and seriously embarrass 
the proper conduct of the war. 

bo: million men are taken from the 
in the Army the shock of this will 


Labor is scarce now, but when a 
various fields of industry and placed 
be immediately felt in the coal industry and everywhere 

We would have no difficulty in Indiana in b the operators to 
a to a fair maximum price for bituminous coal were it not for the 

ederal situation. Indiana coal comes in competition with Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Ohio coal, and the action by one State, If the price were 
fixed below that of other States, would simply result in driving our own 
coal out of the State. 

This is essentially a Federal question and ought to be dealt with in 


pi: cent of the time; that they are charging for free coal at the mines 


various States, and having all the data ready 
my ag you for the purpose of fixing prices after Congress acts 
upon the 

I am perfectly willing that the coal operators of this coun should 
make generous profits, but this war calls f A. 


or a sacrifice upon part 
of everyone. As we are asking our young men to offer their lives, we 


have a t to ask the men of this country who are dealing with such 
a necessify as coal to make the lesser sacrifice of some share of what 
6h be called their possible profits, 

o put it in a different way, we ougbt to say to them that they shall 
not be tted, without any restriction whatever, to exact the last dollar 
of Bs t out of the situation in which the coun finds itself 

ith the assurance that I am ready to suppo: 
this movement and with the kindest perso: Tega 


rd ia every way in 
Very truly, yours, * 


James P. GOODRICH. 
Governor of Indiana, 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Mr. President ; 

3 POMERENE. I yield. to the Senator from West Vir- 
A. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Ohio whether from the testimony gained by his committee he was 
able to find to what extent the scarcity of cars and the scareity 
of labor have caused the present high price of coal? 

Mr. POMERENE. I should be very glad to answer that. If 
you will accept at par the statement of these coal operators who 
¿came before the Interstate Commerce Committee, the entire 
responsibility for the increase in the price of coal is due to the 
shortage of cars and scarcity of labor and the fact that the 
people are afflicted with hysteria. But I have had some ex- 
perience as a practicing lawyer, both in the civil and criminal 
courts, and I think I can read what is between the lines as 
well as what is said in the lines. The principal reason—and I 
say it without any mental reservation whatsoever—the principal 
reason for the increase of these prices is the rapacity of the 
people who are selling the coal. Up until the time when this 
subject was given some publicity here in the halls of Congress 


all the coal operators were talking about the prices of coal going 


~ 


upward. Now. since legislation is threatened, they are talking 
about the prices being reduced. It is another case of— 

Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If it is a,fact, and I have heard it 
asserted many times, that the country has been geographically 
divided by these coal people and one set of coal men refuse abso- 
lutely to sell coal within certain specified districts, then of 
course the people are left at their mercy, but it is a fact that coal 
has been stored upon the sidetracks of railroad companies—that 
ears have been used for storage purposes. I know of instance 
after instance of such practice myself. The Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Surrzl] told us of a situation which existed near 
Atlanta which ought to cause us to give this matter very care- 
ful attention. There is not a shortage in coal. I do not believe 
the Senator from West Virginia would contend that there is. 
Last year the West Virginia mines turned out 20,000,000 tons 
more than the preceding year and nearly 5,000,000 tons mure 
the preceding year than the year before that. It is not the 
shortage of coal which causes our trouble. And this coal is a 
part. of the eminent domain. It is a part of the common soil, 
No one could own one acre of this coal without the consent of 
the Government and the people to whom the soil originally be- 
longed. It is a vastly different situation from that of n manu- 
facturing concern that takes its product from many sources. 
Coal is a part of the soil and it is a necessity. Our people are 
very greatly alarmed over the situation which now confronts 
us, when hospitals and eleemosynary institutions and industrial 
establishments and private homes are unable to make contracts 
upon which they can rely for a fuel supply, with the absolute 
certainty that when winter comes on they wiil either be bled 
for additional profits or refused coal. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have enjoyed very much what 1 have 
ro of the Senator's address. I regret I could not hear all 
of it. 

I wish to ask the Senator what he thinks of the advice given 
by the Federal Trade Commission in its repert sent to Congress 
on the 19th of last month, in which it discusses the bituminous- 
coal situation very fully? The report is printed as House 
Document No. 193. After showing the enormous increase in 
the price of coal the report recommends—— 

Mr. PO May I ask is that the report on the 
bituminous-coal situation? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir; on the bituminous-coal situation. 

The conclusion of the commission is as follows: 


on plus a aniform profit per ton (with due allowance for quality 
of 8 and efficiency of service). 

nd. That the transportation agencies of the United States, both 
rail and water, be similarly Bon and operated on Government account, 
under the direction of the President, and that all such means of trans- 
8 be operated as a unit, the owning corporations paid a 
ust and fair compensation which would cover normal net profit, 
upkeep, and betterments. 

I wish to ask the Senator a question in view of the findings 
of this report. The object of the pending bill, among other 

is to assure an adequate supply and equitable distribu- 

tion, and to facilitate the movement of food, fuels, and so forth. 

Now, does the Senator agree with the Federal Trade Commission 

in regard to the pooling of coal through a central agency and its 

distribution through another agency for handling the trans- 
tion facilities of the country? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am very glad to give the 
Senator my views on that subject. That may be necessary as 
a last resort. I do not believe the Government ought to go into 
private business unless it is necessary for the protection of the 
people of the country. My thought is that if this legislation 
is passed and the President is given the power to requisition 
these mines and property and their equipment the coal people 
almost immediately will take up the subject themselves and give 
to us reasonable prices. When they realize that conditions have 
gotten to such a stage where the people and Congress will not 
submit, I am sure that the most of them will say, by their act 
at least, “ We have gone too far; we will retrace our steps.” 
They might do it without legislation. 

But as I study the situation I find that each day they have 
been reaching out for higher prices until legislation is threatened. 
I want this legislation to be passed in order that the President 
may have the power to use it if it becomes necessary. I do 
not believe the President will be required to go very much fur- 


ther, but if it becomes necessary that we take over the entire 
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coal product of the country—I say necessary for the well-being 
of our people in order that we may win this war—I am willing 
the Government should take the coal mines and operate them. 
I say this because our people can neither be happy nor efficient 
if present conditions prevail. To relieve these conditions will 
aid in winning the war. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have not finished my question. I asked 
the Senator, Will his plan suffice without any interference what- 
eyer in regard to the transportation facilities, and is not the 
transportation of coal, perhaps, more important in getting it to 
the ultimate consumer than the mere taking of the coal out of 
the mine? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. How would you handle that transporta- 
tion problem? ‘The Senator is aware, of course, that there is 
said to be a very great shortage of cars. I am not stating that 
the railroads have not done the best they could, but there is 
undoubtedly a great shortage of cars in the country, not only 
in the movement of coal but in the movement of every other 
kind of freight. What would the Senator suggest to correct 
that situation? z 

Mr. POMERENE. I have just said that if I accept the 
judgment of the coal operators they would place the entire 
blame upon car shortage and the hysteria of the people. There 
has been some car shortage, but, comparatively, not to any very 
great extent. 

I have shown, and, I think, conclusively, in my argument 
to-day, as it was shown by a cross-examination of the coal 
operators themselyes, that there was more coal produced and 
more coal hauled during the first six months of this year than 
in the last year or the year before, and they were not speaking 
about car shortage then. Congress has already given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission plenary power when it comes 
to the control of the question of car supply and car service. 

By the substitute bill for the Esch bill, which the Congress 
passed, we gave to the Interstate Commerce Commission full 
power over “the movement, distribution, exchange, interchange, 
and return of cars” and if it becomes necessary the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can make an order on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. to-day to send any number of cars from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh or elsewhere to accommodate shippers. 
More than that, the legislation which is now, I think, in 
conference gives to the President the power of preferential 
shipment, and if it becomes necessary to apply more of these 
cars to coal transportation the President has that power. And 
more than that, the railroads themselves say that they have 
already given contracts for 100,000 freight cars and they are 
awaiting the output of these cars by the car builders. 

A statement which I referred to here earlier in the discussion 
was to the effect that if the railroads would improve their own 
service with a car supply now 2,700,000 plus, they could increase 
their present efficiency by an equivalent of about 700,000 cars 
plus. The car-shortage question does not trouble me very much. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator must be aware that a car 
shortage was reported recently of 145,000 cars. 

Mr. POMERENE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think it would take a good while to get 
the 100,000 cars which the Senator says the railroads are about 
to build. In view of all this, I wish to remind the Senator that 
there is a very serious freight congestion throughout the coun- 
try. It is not only the coal people who experience a great short- 
age, but the wheat millers testified before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee a few days ago that the shortage and high price of wheat 
was more a question of transportation than anything else. 
There are great complaints of car shortage everywhere. In 
Louisiana there is a big sawmill which recently had 95,000,000 
feet of lumber on hand in the yard and could not get it taken 
away because no cars were available. 

It seems to me this question of transportation ought to be very 
carefully considered. In view of its seriousness, does the Sen- 
ator not think that we ought to utilize not only the railroads 
of the country to the fullest capacity, but also the waterways? 

Mr. POERENE. Will the Senator excuse me from taking 
up the waterways question? I am afraid the Senator would 
not let me finish my speech. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am merely asking a question and have 
no desire to interrupt the Senator’s speech. I simply wish to 
know from the Senator whether or not he thinks that the 
great waterways which were created by the Almighty and 
utilized by mankind for thousands of years before there were 
any railroads—for we did not have railroads until about 100 
years ago—should not be used now, and why should not the im- 


provement of waterways be encouraged? 
Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, “sufficient unto the day is 


the evil thereof.” We have had the river and harbor question 


up here for many, many years. We had it last year and the year 
before, when there were sufficient cars for all purposes of gov- 
ernment. We have it now, of course, and of course it has 
something to do with the question. I hope the great rivers of 
the country will be improved and made navigable for the freight 
and passenger boats of the country, but that is a thing which 
Is inthe future. I will join with the Senator in the improvement 
of the great rivers, but I will not join now in the spending of 
large amounts of money on some of the rivulets and creeks of 
the country. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then the Senator does not agree with the 
Federal Trade Commission, which strongly advocates utiliza- 
tion of our water transportation, as well as our rail, through 
Government agency. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator did not so understand me at 
all, because I said as to these great waterways I am in sympathy 
with the movement. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understand, but I ask the Senator if he 
believes in this advice of the Federal Trade Commission, which 
says the situation is so bad that the only solution of it is for 
the Government, through one agency, to pool all the transporta- 
tion facilities, both rail and water. Does the Senator from Ohio 
think that is wise, and have we reached that serious point yet? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I realize that our railway 
system can be improved and that our waterway system can be 
improved, but our coal situation can be improved without wait- 
ing for either or both of those. There is not any doubt about 
that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is probably true, and I sincerely 
hope it can be. f, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. POMERENE. I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 


APPENDIX. 


The 5 statement of carloads of bituminous coal that origi- 
nated on 53 railroads, and of ive coke on 11 roads, in January, 19 

is compiled from report received by the Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, by noon, February 15, 1917: 


Comparative figures based on reports for January, 191. 


ee Sie bd co 75 ak 
oads tuminous coa 'ennsyivanis — 
West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, and Ohio ni 


The increase in shipments of bituminous coal in January, 1917, com- 
ared with December, 1916, was 8.5 per cent, and compared with 
anuary, 1916, was 1.1 75 cent, The Mets number of cars of coal 
per working day was 22,062 in January, 1917, against 21,152 in De- 
cember, 1916, and 22,701 cars in January, 1916. ‘hese statistics indi- 
cate that although shipments in January, 1917, were greater than in 
December, 1916, in all the five States or groups of States, and were 
greater than in January, 1916, in all the groups shown, except Penn- 
Sylvania, the average daily rate of production now less than a year 
ago, but is above that for December, 1916, which in turn was below 
that for November, 1916. 

The shipments of beehive coke in voor i 
of 2.7 per cent compared with December, 191 
cent compared with January, 1916, f 


The following statement of carloads of bituminous coal that orig- 
inated on 58 rallroads and of beehive coke on 14 roads in February, 
1917, is compiled from reports received by the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, by noon, March 15, 1917: 


Comparative figures based on reports for February, 1917. 


1917, showed an increase 
6, and a decrease of 8 per 


1917. 
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The decrease in shipments of bituminous coal in F , 1917, com- 
pared with January, 1917, was 15.5 per cent, and com with Febru- 


ary, 1916, was r cent. The 8 number o 

working day was 23,531 in February, 1917, against 24,620 in January, 
1917, and 24,893 in February, 1916. 
less than in January, which was to 


expec because o 
2 days. These statistics indicate that, exces in Kentucky and 


Jal „the daily rate of production was lower in 3 in 
January, 1017, and CONAD less than in February, 1916. The 
average dally loading on 23 roads in Pennsyl West V. Vir- 


nia, Maryland, and Ohio was 7 cent less in ruary than in Janu- 
ary, 1017, and on 13 roads weet of the Mississippi was 19 per cent 


ess. 

The shipments of beehive coke in February, 1917, showed a decrease 
of 18.9 per cent compared with January, 1917, and à decrease of 20.1 
per cent compared with February, 1916. . 


The following statement of carloads of bituminous coal that ori ted 
on 55 railroads and of beehive coke on 10 roads in March, 1917, is com- 


p from reports received by the Geological Survey, Department of the 
nterior, by noon, April 16, 1917. 


Comparative figures based on reports for March, 1911. 


Number of working days. 2 
Carloads of peteiro fagani 


Pennsylvania (13 roads) . 
West 


The increase in shipments of bituminous coal In March, 1917, com- 
parea with February, 1917, was 16.5 per cent, and com with March, 
916, was N cent. The average number of cars of coal per workin 
day was 19, tn March, 1917, against 19,817 in February, 1917, an 
18,085 in March, 1916. The increase in March over February, 1917 
was due to the greater number of ets — days. On all the groups of 
roads shown more cars of coal were loaded in March, 1917, than in 
March, 1916, which had the same number of working days. An im- 
8 in the car supply in the East is indicated 1 increase of 

per cent in the average daiiy loading on 22 roads Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, and Ohio, in March over February. 
The averiige daily toang on 16 roads in Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan 
decreased 10 per cent and on 17 other roads 15 per cent. 

The shipment» of bechive coke in March, 1917, showed an increase of 
85.3 per cent compared with February, 1917, and a decrease of 10 per 
cent compared with March, 1916. 


The following statement of carloads of bituminous coal tha 
nated on 85 railroads and of beehive coke on 13 roads in April, 
compiled from reports received by the Geological Survey, 


t origi- 
the = 


nterior, by noon, May 15, 1917. 
Comparative figures based on reports for April, n. 


Number of working days 
Carloads of bituminous coal originating mainly in 
the following districts: Central Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and New River and Pocahontas fields 
of West Virginia and Virginia (11 roads) 
Western Pennsylvanis, Ohio, and Mi (14 
and West Virginia (except New 
River and P. ontas flelds) (11 roo 38 
Alabama, Tennessee, and G: ia (5 roads) 
Illinois, Indiana, and Western Kentucky (22 roads). 
Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
r SAT ATER e A r tonnes 5 
Rocky Mountain St 
SECON CAO SORES). a(S conse oe oyun ET ees 


S roads 
Carloads of 


The decrease in these shipments of bituminous coal in April, 1917, 


compared with March, 1917, was 11 per cent. The shipmen pril, 
1915. were apa cent greater than in April, 1916. 3 pe 
of cars of c loaded per working day on the 85 roads was 26,398 in 
— gee 1917, a decrease of 3.7 per cent from March, 1917, and an increase 
of nearly 30 3 cent over rr ae 1916. The daily av of cars loaded 
in March, 1917, was 27,400, and in April, 1916, 20.350. The dan 
average loading in April, 1917, in all the districts mentioned, ex N 
1 Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, was less than in 

The shipments of beehive coke in April, 1917, showed a decrease of 
2.3 cent com with March, 1917, and an increase of 7.3 
compared with April, 1916. cas cat 


The following statement of carloads of bituminous coal that ted 

on 82 railroads and of beehive coke on 16 roads in May, 1917, com- 
iled from reports received by the Geological Survey, Department of the 
nterior, by noon, June 15, 1917: 


5 8 April, May. 
1917. 1917. 191 
77... EE 25 
Westem Pennsylvania, On: Gea Michigan ti 2 e e, ee 
e 
press) PRIP 533 5 prs 113,463 | 107, 374 57,289 
Ken 4 exce ew 
ö oat Ponia fields) ee 285 ae 173,101 | 153, 408 173. 258 
and (5 roads) 13, 287 12. 168 12.371 
Illinois, western Kentucky (20 roads). . 162,104 | 135,532 84, 885 
‘kansas, Missouri, and 
41, 158 57, 384 
37, 611 28, 930 
657,809 | 7,517 
72.222 76, 095 


The increase in these shipments of bituminous coal In May, 1917, 
compared with April, 1917, was 12.4 per cent. and compassa with hex 8 
1016, was 23.8 per cent. The average number of cars loaded per work- 
ing 82 roads was 28,449 in May, 1917, an increase óf 8.1 
per cent over April, 1917, and of 23.8 The 

laily average of cars loaded in May. 1917. was 28,449. compared with 
26,312 in April, 1917, and 22,981 in May, 1916. The daily average load- 
ing in May, 1917, in all districts mentioned was greater than in April, 
1917, and. except in eastern Kentucky and part of West Virginia, was 
greater than in May, 1916. 

The shipments of beehive coke in May. 1917, showed an increase of 
4.6 per cent compared with April, 1917, anq a decrease of 0.75 per cent 
compared with May, 1916. 


Mr. HUSTING subsequently said: The senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] discussed Senate joint resolution 77. I 
desire to present a letter addressed to me from Frederick W. 
Walker, of Cedarburg, Wis., dealing with the same question. 
I ask that it be printed in connection with the remarks of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


MILWAUKEE NORTHERN RAILWAY CO., 
Cedarburg, Wis., June 20, 1917. 
Hon, PauT O. HUSTING 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I wish to call to your attention bill H. R. 4125, intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on May 3 by Mr. Lever, and par- 
ticularly to sections 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 of this bill, covering the 
regulation by the Government of coal and the production and distribu- 
tion of same. 

In . — fe papers, under a dispatch from Washington dated June 18, 
it is reported that Secretary Daniels has ordered the mines to begin at 
once the shipment of coal at a tentative price of $2.33 at the mines, 
a report of the Federal Trade Commission on the cost of mining, 
this price of $2.33 is too high it is to be adjusted in accordance 

g of the Federal Trade Commission as to what is a rea- 
a price. 


t the same time that the Government is purchasing this coal at 
$2.33 the mine operators are asking the Milwaukee Northern 8 
88 a ton at the mine for this same coal. If it is required to pay su 
an exorbitant price it must necessarily increase its rates in order to 
earn the money 1 to purchase same. The coal operators them- 
selves, and the coal dock operators in particular, frankly admit that 
$3 — ton would be exceedingly high and return a very handsome profit 
to the coal operators. 

You have probably noticed bill S. 2263, introduced May 11, 1917, by 
Mr. Gorm by This bill pulls the teeth out of bill H. R. 4125, 
which it resembles in titie and if substituted for H. R. 4125 would tie 
— Sopan ent’s hands so completely that no practical results could 

0 — 

The fuel situation in this section of the country is more acute and 
important than foodstuffs. Crops are coming along well and large areas 
have been planted, so that unless the season is so unfavorable that it 

roduces a crop failure the total yield will be greater than ever before 
the history of the State. This, I believe, is also true of the other 
States throughout the Middle West and Northwest. 

It is necessary for this com y to have some West Virginia coal for 
use in its producers. Without this de of coal, which must be of 
the smokeless or semismokeless type t is impossible to operate the 

8 3 In its yowe pane at Port 
co: 


y on the 
r cent over May, 1916. 


oue that ma 
pelled to do without the amount of 


and the months when navigation on the lakes is closed the demand will 
e output, and therefore prices can be maintained without diffi- 
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culty. In fact, one coal ator told me he cted to get $7 to $7.50 
per ton at the mine for coal during the fall and winter months, If 
the Government is not going to r te the price of coal, it should so 
announce without delay and end the present suspense an kotnek A 
so that both mine operators and dock operators, as well as the ultima 
consumer, will close up the necessary contracts to insure sufficient ton- 
nage be mined, transported by lake, and distributed to prevent a fuel 
your time to the extent of so 


famine, 

I desire to apologize for 3 on 
long a letter, but I feel that the fuel situation is the most serious and 
critical of all the internal problems with which the Government now has 
to deal. The food problem is one of concern for our allies and not for 
citizens of this country. We will all have enough to eat. But unless 
the present fue! situation is remedied some of our citizens will be unable 
to keep warm during the 8 winter and some of our industries will 
be shut down for lack of fuel. Pooling and other methods of controllin 
the output devised and supervised by the mine operators will not relieve 
the situation and produce beneficial results. strong commission or 
branch of the Government with broad powers must exercise the control 
and regulate the business. ; 

Again apologizing for trespassing on your time, I am, 

Yours, truiy, 
FREDERICK W. WALKER. 


P. 5.—Since dictating this letter a day or two ago I received a 
of H. R. 4961, U 


nion lendar 32. This bill, if SRA into law, will 
remedy the situation and provides the same character of relief that 
would be secured through H. R. 4125. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I rise simply for the pur- 
pose of expressing my gratitude to the able Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Pomerene] for his lucid explanation of the existing evil 
and his very proper castigation of the public enemies. I think, 
however, the Senator ought to deal rather gently with the 
patriotic gentlemen who are taking advantage of this, the most 
extraordinary emergency in the history of the Nation to rob 
and plunder the people. These plutocratic patriots were much 
in evidence during the year just past. They were liberal con- 
tributors to the payment of the bills for the bands that led the 
“ preparedness parade and bought the flags that floated in the 
air, and were otherwise very prominent in those patriotic dem- 
onstrations. They bribed the press with their patronage, 
that inculcated in the sensitive minds of the slow-thinking many 
the necessity of war. They knew yery well that when war 
should come this “ human element” would have an opportunity 
to assert itself and fill to plethora their lean coffers with ill- 
gotten gold. This war is largely a matter of their creation. 
They feel that they should be permitted, I dare say, to exer- 
cise a proprietary right over everything pertaining to the war, 
and I shall not be surprised if the Senator finds in the public 
press to-morrow criticism of his speech by one of those crea- 
tures who fatten on the spoils of war, holding the Senator's able 
speech up to the public as being “very foolish,” “silly,” and 
“stupid,” and the Senator himself a very “ meddlesome man” 
for daring to interfere with the carrying out of their little 
scheme. Notwithstanding all that, I want to assure the Senator 
that he is doing a great service for the American people; and 
whether Congress, in pursuance of his suggestion, shall enact 
laws to correct this evil, the sunlight of publicity which the 
Senator has turned in upon them, his arraignment of the cul- 
prits before the court of public opinion, is going to have a most 
salutary effect. It is with pleasure that I acknowledge myself 
under great obligations to the Senator for the splendid service 
he has rendered the American consumer this afternoon. The 
Senator has pointed out the evil; there is ample power vested 
in Congress to correct it, and I trust that the Senate, proceeding 
along lines within constitutional limitations, may proceed at 
once to the enactment of a proper measure. Mr. President, I 
wanted to say this much. I wanted to pay the tribute of my ap- 
proval to the able and thoughtful effort which the Senator from 
Ohio has just made. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hale McNary Smith, Ga, 
Beckham Hardin Nelson Smith, Mich 
Borah Hollis New Smith, 
Brady Husting Newlands Smoot 
Brandegee James Norris Sterling 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Sutherland 
der Jones, N. Mex. Owen Swanson 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Page ‘Thomas 
‘olt Kellogg Penrose Thompson 
Culberson Kenyon Phelan Tilman 
King Poindexter Trammell 
Knox omerene Underwood 
Dillingham La Folictte Ransdell Vardaman 
Fletcher Lewis - Warren 
France Robinson Williams 
Frelinghuysen M ber Shafroth Wolcott 
Gore McKellar eppard 
Gronna McLean Sherman 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] 


bes . of illness. I will let this announcement stand fot 
e A 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Huus] on account of illness, and will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My colleague, the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Key], is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Saurssury] is detained on important publie busi- 
ness. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Gerry] is detained on official 
business, and that the Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsnH] is 
necessarily absent on important public business. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the Senate has devoted 
many days to a discussion of this bill, which seeks to vest 
executive authority in the hands of the President to regulate 
and control the food, feed, and fuel resources of the Nation, to 
the end that they may most economically serve the necessities 
of our people during the period of the war, and contribute 
directly in the most practicable, scientific, and efficient man- 
ner to the success of our armies, as well as of our allies. A 
Macedonian cry comes to us from the four corners of the globe 
not only for our Army to help save the world for democracy 
and human liberty but for food and clothing, shot and shell, to 
overthrow and destroy the last remaining dominant autocratic 
power which would destroy us in order to perpetuate its 
autocracy. 

The need for the prompt enactment of this legislation is im- 
minent and pressing. The hour for action has arrived. It is 
suicidal to falter or hesitate. Senators are talking too much 
and too long. We are at war, a war waged by our adversary 
in the most cruel and barbarous manner. Our ships are being 
sunk on the high seas, our citizens and soldiers are being mur- 
dered, while Senators delay action upon vital legislation, de- 
bating constitutional questions, inhibitions, and limitations of 
power, as if the Constitution was intended as a shield behind 
which the enemies of the Republic, at home and abroad, can 
hide while the Government is destroyed. 

I yield to no Senator in my devotion to the Constitution. I 
have sworn to support it; but I must be permitted to construe 
it in the light of reason and liberty. I can not believe that the 
framers intended that the Constitution should be invoked and 
used as an instrument of death to the Republic. The wise men 
who framed the organie law knew that it was not perfect and 
that changed conditions would render it necessary to amend and 
modify it. Accordingly, a number of amendments have been 
adopted. When the welfare clause was inserted it gave license 
and broad power to the lawmaking body, which has been fre- 
quently invoked. When Mr. Jefferson consummated the so- 
called Louisiana Purchase, it was urged that he had no consti- 
tutional warrant. He believed that the general good and wel- 
fare of the country justified his action, and the people ap- 
proved it. Mr. Lincoln expended large sums of money during 
the Civil War without express authority of law or constitutional 
warrant. He said it was neeessary to win the war and pre- 
serve the Union, and the people approved. The people will ap- 
prove our action if it appears to be necessary to win the war 
and preserve our independence, 

The country cries for relief against oppression by food gam- 
blers, speculators, and manipulators, yet we hear a constant 
wail from some sources because of the extraordinary powers 
we confer on the President, which are as necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war as the Army and the Navy, food, 
and clothing. With practical unanimity Congress declared 
war between this Republic and the Imperial German Government 
and promptly voted billions of dollars with which to prosecute 
it. We passed the selective-draft bill to raise an army of mil- 
lions of soldiers. Already the flag of freedom and democracy is 
seen everywhere we look. The tramp of the American soldier 
is heard around the world, marching to rendezvous, preparing 
for war. All this goes on while the Senate gravely debates 
constitutional limitations and questions of policy and procedure, 
as if the Republic would be destroyed by the enactment of this 
essential legislation. 


Extraordinary situations demand extraordinary measures, 
and, while much has been said in debate about the broad an- 
thority vested in a so-called food dictator, using the word in 
the most offensive way, yet it has no terrors for me. In the 
practical administration of this measure I have no fear that 
any citizen will be denied any right or the enjoyment of his 
property or effects, except in so far as may be necessary for the 
general good of the country, whose welfare and preservation 
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it is the duty of everyone to safeguard to the limit of his ability. 
In this connection, Mr. President, I quote with approval from 
the recent remarks of a Member of the House during the discus- 
sion of this bill: 

For one I am not af: appli on of heal power, equally 
and penne | e = . — — a ih power 
that is rooted in iniquity and has no longer an excuse to live. I am 
not afraid of war-time dictatorship to help and to save our 
our Government, but I am — 7 0 appreh: of the con 
an existing dictatorship, whi by manipulation and jugglery 
secret connivance and sinister. pany eeds and fattens the 
substance, if not upon the souls, of helpless people. I am not afraid 
of a so-called food dictatorship, counseled by the best loved and most 
trusted of all Americans who now presides large measure over the 
destiny of this Nation, Woodrow Wilson, who has no ambition to lure 
him and no inducement to oppress. -But, sir, I shiver at the possibility 
of a dictatorship directed by the morals and inspired by the conscience 
OE tnt Fl ape cae impersonation of blood and murder” called William 

If we are to win this titanic struggle there must be a guiding 
hand; unlimited and unusual power must be conferred on the 
Commander in Chief, to whom we must look for victory. We 
must implicitly trust him. If we undertake to divide the man- 
agement and conduct of the war between the President and 
Congress, if we do not give the President a free hand to direct 
the prosecution of the war, a fatal mistake will be made, from 
the effect of which we may not recover. If we and our allies 
do not win we will have no Constitution to defend. Our liberty 
will be lost, and we will have the rule of kings and emperors 
instead of a free Republic. 

Mr. President, perhaps no Member of the Senate feels more 
keenly than myself the condition that confronts us. Four 
members of my immediate family are under the colors. They 
are ready to follow the flag and defend it on the far-flung battle 
fields of France, and, with Pershing and Sibert, shed their blood, 
and, if need be, die that liberty may live. If they should fall 
on the field or the ship’s deck, we will know that they gave their 
lives that their country might survive. If they live to bring 
the flag home, we will welcome them as patriots who were will- 
ing to die for their country. 

Senators, look! That speck out there on the ocean is our 
flag—the Stars and Stripes, the emblem of liberty. It is going 
to the battle fields of France; it is carried on our ships and de- 
fended by our soldiers. Listen! Do you hear the roar of the 
guns? Our battleships and our battle cruisers and merchant 
ships are engaged in a deadly conflict with German submarines, 
The universal rule of war is to follow the flag, march to the 
sound of the guns in the absence of other orders. Why stand 
we here idle? Why debate abstract questions and constitutional 
limitations when the world is on fire and we have been drawn 
into the conflagration? 

We commandeered our young men, the flower of the land. 
Our flesh and blood will soon be on the firing line. Who will 
dare say that we can not commandeer the food, clothing, wheat, 
and meat, the shot and shell, the necessaries to enable these 
boys of ours to win a glorious victory with the least possible 
suffering and sacrifice? Who among you will say that the 
Constitution prevents us from commandeering everything neces- 
sary to prevent suffering at home? Who will say that it is not 
our duty to exert all of our power, to resort to extraordinary 
means, constitutional or otherwise, to prevent the distress and 
suffering that will follow the failure to pass this bill? 

The farmers and producers need not and do not fear the effect 
of this legislation. It is the merciless speculator and con- 
spirator who will feel the lash that will be wielded by the 
agents of the Government in the enforcement of this wise and 
beneficent law. I have no patience or respect for these miser- 
able creatures who fatten and grow rich on the suffering and 
misery of the people engaged in a desperate war, upon the re- 
sult of which their liberty and future happiness depends. I 
would vote for a bill to authorize the trial of these food specu- 
lators and conspirators by a drumhead court-martial, convict, 
and hang them without the benefit of clergy. They are a lot of 
buzzards perched on the dome of the Capitol waiting for the 
stark carcass of some man, woman, or child over which they 
can hold a wake, and thank Congress for its failure to act 
on this measure. Congress should cry out in tones that can 
be heard from one end of the Republic to the other, “Attention, 
America; by States, right wheel, guide right, forward, march!” 
And send a wireless message to the Kaiser that America is 
coming with millions of men and billions of money; with ships 
laden with wheat and meat, shot and shell, and every other 
thing necessary for the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. President, before the sun sets to-day the Senate should 
vote on this bill. The time for action has come. We are at 
war. We have crossed the river. The bridges are burned be- 
hind us, We have put our hands to the plow. Who among us 
will dare to look back? If the Imperiol German Government 
can dictate the terms of peace, what may we expect? If Ger- 


and 


many can conquer and take over the fleets of England and 
France, combined with their own, how long would it be before 
their guns will be thundering at our seaports, demanding tribute 
in excess of her losses during the war? It makes me shiver to 
contemplate a situation like that. 

That patriot and soldier, Gen. Pershing, is on the firing line. 
He has been joined by Maj. Gen. Sibert, one of Alabama’s best 
beloved sons, who commands the advance division of the Ameri- 
can . They are as anxious, perhaps, as Wellington was at 
Sacre: when he awaited the arrival of Blucher and his 


[A 

Mr. President, we are asked why we sent our Army to France. 
The answer is it is better to fight on French soil than our own. 
If Germany can win over the allies, the battle field will be trans- 
ferred to American soll, and the allies will have been eliminated 
and the struggle will be left to us. 

What will be our compensation? What will be received for 
our sacrifice of blood and treasure? The answer is: The war is 
over and the warring nations assemble to arrange the terms for 
peace; our great President will sit at the head of the table; 
the terms will be an agreement for disarmament, a severe limi- 
tation on naval equipment, and a compact entered into that all 
future disputes shall be arbitrated, and each will pledge the 
other for an enforcement of the decree of the high court to 
agree upon, arbitrate, and settle differences. Then, and not 
until then, will Ameriea be free to pursue her own high ideals 
of justice and humanity, founded on world democracy. The day 
is almost here when kings and emperors will give place to re- 
publics, founded on liberty and progressive democratic theories 
and principles, supported by free people everywhere under the 
sun. God, speed the day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I fully share the view of. the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKEBEAD], who has 
just delivered one of the most eloquent, appropriate, and stirring 
addresses that it has been my pleasure to hear in the Senate. 
I should like to see this bill disposed of to-day if that were 
possible, but I fear that it is not. If it were, I would imme- 
diately give way for that purpose. I had not intended to 
occupy further time in its discussion until this morning, when, 
upon my return to the city, I found a very large number of 
letters and telegrams from my State insisting very earnestly, 
and some of them very arbitrarily, upon my support of what 
is called the bone-dry amendment to the bill. I determined 
after reading them that the simpler way to answer these re- 
quests—although it would perhaps be more appropriate to call 
them demands—by a brief statement of my views concerning 
that very important division of the bill. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who attribute to the 
prohibition element of the country the desire to take advantage 
of a national crisis as an opportunity for the institution of a 
great reform. I give them credit for the same spirit of patriot- 
ism which I hope they will concede to myself. I think that some 
of them may be overzealous, but I am sure that all of them 
believe the measure as it passed the House and was presented 
to the Senate is in the interest of the public welfare, and, as 
stated by the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] the 
other day, an actual measure of conservation. 

Mr. President, I am not a prohibitionist; neither do I swing 
to the opposite extreme. I am a temperance men in the literal 
sense of the term. I think, therefore, that I can approach the 
subject in some degree without passion and as an impartial 
judge of its merits and its expediency. 

I voted against prohibition when the constitutional amend- 
ment providing for it was adopted in my State in 1914. I an- 
nounced, however, that if the people adopted that amendment I 
should regard it as an instruction to support the amendment 
for national prohibition when it should be considered, I shall 
act in accordance with that announcement. When the question 
of national prohibition is duly presented for our consideration I 
shall vote for it, because a majority of the people whom I in 
part represent in this Chamber want it, and because it is my 
duty to comply with their officially declared opinions. 

But, Mr. President, I am unable to give my assent to this 
measure, which is designed to revolutionize a great industry 
having up to this time the sanction and the protection of the 
law, and practically to summarily sweep it out of existence by a 
legislative stroke of the pen. I do not think that at this time it 
is either wise, expedient, or desirable to do so for many reasons, 
some of which I shall discuss. 

The prohibition movement in America has been a gradual one, 
accomplishing its objects deliberately. It has succeeded by a 


process of evolution and has effected momentous changes gradu- 
ally. I know of no instance in which any State has adopted 
prohibition designed to take effect eo instanti. On the con- 
trary, provision has been made for the prospective operation of 
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the change, thus affording an interval during the passage of 
which the business to be abandoned and those engaged in it 
could adjust themselves to the change and accommodate them- 
selves to the new and different order by disposing of their 
property and by securing occupation in other directions. That 
is a wise, just, and statesmanlike method of legislation, espe- 
cially where great property interests are involved which have 
been created with the sanction and under the protection of ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. President, when we travel from Washington to our homes 
or from our homes to Washington we like to travel quickly. 
The faster the train, consistent with safety, the more appro- 
priate it is to our purposes. But few of us would choose such 
methods of conveyance if we expected that even accidentally 
we would arrive in the station at the same speed with which we 
traversed the country to reach it, since the shock of arrival 
would inevitably invite destruction both of the train and of its 
occupants. 

Such, however, is the method by which we here propose to 
deal with prohibition as applied to the manufacture of fer- 
mented liquors, because, Mr. President, if we are to prohibit the 
manufacture of beer by the ipse dixit of legislation, to become 
at once effective, no legitimate reason can be assigned for the 
exclusion of wines or any other beverage carrying a perceptible 
degree of alcohol. The milder beverages for the most part dis- 


appear at once. Mr. President, I am unable to give my assent’ 


to a measure which is designed to operate in that way. 

What will be the effect of it? To answer that question is 
perhaps to indulge in conjecture. My opinions may or may not 
be verified by actual results. I may, through the operation of 
the law, be mistaken in the apprehensions which I entertain. 
But when I consider that some two and a half billions of dollars 
are invested in this industry, invested under the sanction of law 
and Constitution, invested for profitable purposes, which may 
be entirely destroyed, certainly very seriously diminished, by the 
enactment of legislation like this at this time or at any other, I 
ask whether we are doing justice to its owners, whether we are 
not applying to them a system radically different from that 
which has characterized similar restrictive legislation in the 
past, and whether they may not complain and charge with 
justice that the Government which they are required, as our- 
selves, to support has deprived them of their property without 
due process of law. 

Moreover, Mr. President, it is a fact—a Seplovebia fact, if 
you please, but a fact nevertheless—an unfortunate fact, if you 
please, but like all other facts a stubborn thing—that in this 
country are literally millions of our fellow citizens, the most of 
them workingmen, so accustomed to the use of beer as a bev- 
erage, so dependent upon it, especially during the warm months 
of summer, and particularly in a year like this, when industrial 
activity is unprecedented, that they should not be immediately 
deprived of it. What will be the social effect, let me ask, upon 
a vast body of American citizens educated by habit, however 
reprehensible, to regard indulgence in their daily beer as a 
necessity of life, if the Government of the United States should 
suddenly deprive them of it and make it impossible for them 
longer to secure it? 

I think I hear an answer, perhaps the only one, that the habit 
being a bad, insanitary one, an unhealthful one, the sooner it is 
stopped the better; and to that ordinarily I would agree. But 
it can not be ended ina moment. Many a time in my life I have 
given some poor devil 25 cents to buy a drink of whisky. I have 
done it because his shattered nerves, his physical condition, 
craved and needed the stimulant to which it had long been ac- 
customed and of which it was being immediately deprived. No 
man can instantly absolve himself from a fixed habit of that sort; 
and while we may not have had personal experience, we can 
realize from the observation of its effect upon the individual 
what its consequence would be upon the mass, and that conse- 
quence I do not think we should deliberately invite at this time. 
It would stir those concerned to revolt. 

There is a problem, and a mighty one, of sociology involved in 
this proposed legislation which may culminate in wide and far- 
reaching disaster if we seek by prohibitory legislation, to become 
immediately effective, to cut off the beer supply of the country. 

When disease makes a surgical operation necessary his physi- 
cian sees to it that his bodily condition is so far repaired as to 
enable him to stand an operation with the knife. Only in the 
most desperate cases, where the one chance for life is an imme- 
diate operation, does the careful and wise surgeon immediately 
resort to so extreme a remedy. 

No one will say that this country is in condition for this pro- 
posed legislative operation, Socially and industrially we are 
in a state of unrest. We are also in a state of war. Between 
the war and social discontent there is no compatibility. I wish 


I could say with truth that throughout the length and breadth 
of this country, in the grave crisis which confronts us, there 


exists a common sentiment of national unity. I wish I eould 
perceive among the masses of our people, and particularly in 
the great metropolitan centers of the country, that devotion to 
the flag and to the institutions which it typifies, fiat spirit of 
sacrifice without which the marshaling of our armies and the 
assembling of our fleets may prove to be vain and useless. It 
is the man behind the guns and the spirit in the man who ix be- 
hind the guns upon which dapends-the result of wars and the 
fate of nations. That spirit exists in many communities and 
with many people in America, but that it is not universal is evi- 
denced by the news we read every day in the pages of every duily 
periodical in the country. 

Mr. President, yesterday the people of the United Stites, in 
obedience to a national custom, set aside their business cares 
and met to celebrate the birthday of the Republic. The senti- 
ments expressed at these meetings breathed everywhere the 
loftiest spirit of self-denial and of devotion. In Minnenpolis 
a high dignitary of the church, in welcoming the Belgium com- 
mission, referred to the sufferings and miseries of that unhappy 
country with an eloquence so piteous and sympathetic that the 
members of the mission burst into tears and were unable to reply. 

The archbishop had touched the hearts of his guests, and they 
responded in the most eloquent of all human testimonials, They 
deserve, Mr. President, the eulogies then and elsewhere pro- 
nounced upon the country which they represent, its heroic con- 
duct, its sufferings, the slaughter vf its people, and the desola- 
tion of its fields and factories. 

Mr, President, the great indictment against Germany is her 


autocracy, her cruelty, her frightfulness, her long and awful 
trail of blood, of destruction, and of murder. From that we 
turn with horror; yet immediately preceding our Fourth—on 


the 2d and 3d days of July—in one of the cities of one of the 
States of this Union, a tragedy of horror and of bloodshed was 
enacted exhibiting a wanton disregard of the sacredness 
of life and the sanctity of property equal to the extremes of 
German frightfulness and resulting in the wanton murder of 
scores of citizens of the United States, bereft of the poor pro- 
tection of Organized Militia mobilized for their protection, that 
rivals in its atrocity many of the hideous experiences of Bel- 
gium and of Poland. 

I read no word of denunciation of that awful crime pn yester- 
day. I saw very few editorial comments in the papers, filled 
as they were with patriotic fervor, of sympathy with the 
sufferings of the little peoples. of the Old World, and voicing 
the pronouncement that this Nation had entered the world-wide 
conflict that democracy might be made safe and the enjoyment 
of life, liberty, and property be made secure. 

Has it come to pass in this country, Mr. President, that the 
butchery of a part of our people by the rest of them is so much 
a national pastime as no longer to provoke more than passing 
comment, save as attention may be directed to something 
unusually diabolical in the particular act of slaughter? We 
have in this country 10,000,000 blacks, one-tenth of our entire 
population. They were brought here against their will. Their 
loyalty is undoubted—at this crisis is essential. Can we pre- 
serve it, Mr. President, when simply for economic reasons—ani 
there were no other—when simply because of an alleged com- 
petition in the struggle for existence the laws are to be set aside, 
the Constitution ignored, and those sacred rights of which we 
loudly boast are denied them? Will they fight, can we ask them 
to fight, for the flag, as they have fought for it, and give their 
whole devotion to the cause which should be theirs as well as 
ours when perhaps at home their friends and their dependents 
are subject to butchery and destruction through the passing 
whim of the lust of murder, because some element of economic 
competition may be suggested while they are in the trenches 
across the sea? Is that the sort of country America is to them 
and theirs? And if so, can we hope to arouse in them a spark 
of our own enthusiasm for our institutions, our charter of rights, 
or our immortal declaration? 

No, Mr. President! Nor can we afford at this time to provoke 
the antagonism of other elements of society, which we will cer- 
tainly do if, in legislation of this sort, in this war measure we 
shall suddenly, immediately, practicaly without warning, destroy 
millions upon millions of property values and create an imme- 
diate, far-reaching, and forcible change in the social habits and 
physical needs of a great proportion of our people. 

I do not invoke any constitutional limitation, Mr. President. 
As a war measure I have little doubt of our authority to take 
over property required or to prohibit occupations thought to be 
inimical to the Nation’s welfare. But we should not forget 
that the citizen must be well assured that the need is urgent 
and the danger great. He justly views the organic act of his 
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country as more essential for his protection in time of war 
than in the days of peace. 

What is this Government for, Mr. President, if it is not to give 
every man owing allegiance to its flag the protection of its laws? 


On yesterday the Speaker of the House, in one of his char-. 


acteristic addresses, read with emphasis and approval that splen- 
did sentence which constitutes the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice— 

Burke said a government that did not claim to be founded 
upon justice labored under the imputation of being no govern- 
ment at all— 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to o 
our posterity, do ordain— 

And so forth. 

Mr. President, are we at home establishing justice by proposals 
like this? Is domestic tranquillity secure in the United States? 
And if we would survive, must they not be the objects of gov- 
ernment at all times and everywhere as persistently as the enact- 
ment of all legislation needed to carry tt safely through a great 
war? 

The Speaker also said yesterday: 

1 now and here state our case in the fewest words possible: No nation 
will long endure or deserves to endure that does not protect all of its 
citizens wherever they may be on legitimate business or errand; by land 
or sea. 

Not a part of its citizens, not some of its citizens, but all of 
them. 

That is merely a statement of the eternal truth that a govern- 
ment must protect in the exercise of their natural rights the 
meanest of its citizens or it has failed in the supreme objeet 
for which it was created. ` 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for the race, the recent assault 
upon whose fundamental rights has served me as a text to em- 
phasize one of the objections which I entertain to the present 
enactment of the House amendment to this bill. I east no re- 
flection upon the great State so well represented by my friend 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] in so doing, for un- 
fortunately and unhappily, Mr. President, these terrible occur- 
rences are common to no section of our Union; they characterize 
no political party or organization. They are the awful symp- 
toms of a deep-seated national disease, having its origin in lack 
of respect for law and in the laxity of its enforcement. 

But I do not want to add to this situation at this time, Mr. 
President. We must face the foe now whether we will it or not. 
We are in war and we need our armies at the front. We must 
have behind us, we ought to have behind us, the undivided 
loyalty and support of every man, woman, and child in the 
country, black and white, Jew and Gentile. We are going to 
draft them all for the front, within the limitations fixed by law. 
What right has the Government to call upon any man to offer 
his life and give his time and his services to his country if the 
flag does not protect him on the field and his family at home? 
What country can truthfully proclaim itself to be the land of 
liberty and justice that fails in the recognition and performance 
of these tremendous duties? - 

I referred the other day, Mr. President, to an organization 
called the Industrial Workers of the World, an organized asso- 
ciation officered by murderers and assassins, whose only virtue 
is that they proclaim their devotion to the slaughter of citizens 
and to the destruction of their property, to the disintegration of 
society, and to the creation of industrial revolution. They have 
been allowed to spread all over this country, to proselytize and 
to propagate their infernal doctrines, and to become a menace 
through organization and through numbers. It is impossible 
for such an organization to persist in a country like ours if the 
country shall itself continue to perform its functions and to 
discharge its obligations—an organization busy everywhere and 
at all times in forrenting disorder, in creating trouble, in in- 
spiring strikes, and counseling assassination, repudiated by the 
legitimate labor organizations everywhere, and now doubtless 
in league with the common enemy, since present conditions are 
its opportunity. It will be swift to take advantage of such a 
profound disturbance as this amendment would create and 
double their zeal in the cause of social disintegration. 

So, Mr. President, in my judgment this is not the time, and 
this bill should not be the vehicle, for the accomplishment of 
that change—that mighty and far-reaching social revolution— 
to be instantly thrust upon the country by its enactment, and 
for which there can be no immediate or overpowering occasion, 

But there is another reason, Mr. President, perhaps a sordid 
one. I refer to the revenue which we derive from this industry. 
My recollection is not accurate as to its annual amounts—the 
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Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LaFortette] is better informed 
than I—but I think it is considerably more than $200,000,000. 
Mr. President, in these days $200,000,000 is not much, relatively 
speaking. This body deals in billions, and hundreds of miliions 
are no longer of importance, except as we must raise them; in 
other words, they are immaterial as items of appropriation but 
they are of vast consequence as items of assessment. 

The Senate Committee on Finance has been in session for a 
number of weeks, giving practically all of its time to the 
attempted solution of difficult problems of revenue, and has 
finally reported a bill which, among other things, includes an 
increased taxation upon fermented liquors and wines. ‘The 
enactment of this bill will dispense with a large part of that 
revenue and require a reconstruction of the bill itself; in other 
words, the load must be put somewhere else. I do not know 
where to put it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yiell to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. - 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Colorado think, if the 
liquor traffic were entirely disposed of, taking into consideration 
the economy which might be assured or realized in the con- 
servation of human life, and so forth, that we should lose any 
considerable amount of money? Would we not make up our 
revenue by what we should save in better citizenship? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think so, for the reason that the reform 
proposed is going to be an immediate and violent one. If we 
approach it by easy stages, I answer no. Moreover, economic 
conservation does not replenish the Treasury automatically. We 
must discover another source of revenue and assess it. 

Mr. BORAH. I read a statement a day or two ago about the 
effect of the limitation of drink, including beer and wine, in 
England, as to the reduction of crime and so forth, during the 
last two years. If that statement be correct—and I presume it 
was correct, because it seemed to be a quotation from a member 
of the commission which has charge of that subject in England— 
so far as dollars and cents are concerned, we could very well 
dispense with the $250,000,000 in the way of taxation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator whether in Great 
Britain the manufacture of fermented liquor has been pro- 
hibited? My understanding is that it has not been. 

Mr. BORAH. It has not been prohibited, but it has been very 
largely reduced; and in proportion to its reduction has the de- 
crease of crime been realized. 

This is a statement I do not, of course, stand sponsor for it 
myself—but it was made and published a few days ago, and 
purported to come from a member of the commission which has 
charge of the liquor interest and the reduction of the use of 
liquor in England during the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the reduction 
of the consumption of fermented liquors; I am in favor of it 
largely for reasons which have made prohibition so successful. 
Those reasons are practical ones; they are efficient ones, The 
prohibition issue was a moral one for a century and it made but 
little progress; but when it became an essentially industrial 
issue, when the practical and material effect and benefit conse- 
quent upon the adoption of the principle was apparent, then it 
made, as it ought to have made, rapid progress. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment, and I will yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. President, my impression is that if Great Britain had 
dealt with the question as the House has dealt with it, and the 
British workmen’s supply of beer had been suddenly cut off, 
crime in its various phases would have increased very perceptibly 
instead of having decreased. What its effect would have been 
upon social conditions I do not know, but I believe it would have 
seriously interfered with the successful conduct of the war. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In connection with the statement by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] as to the report of the British 
commission on the effect of the reduction of the amount of 
liquor used in Great Britain, I saw a statement in the press 
within two days that the discontent in England was so great on 
that account that they had to substantially increase the amount 
of brewing allowed. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado hire permit me, the statement which I had reference to 
was ~ 


The results of this restriction are conclusively shown in the decrease 
in the number of convictions for drunkenness. In greater London and 
36 einer rgen of England and Wales, with a Benepe of over a hundred 
thousand each, there were 118,267 convictions in 1913, and 52,783 in 
1916. Of these 98,115 were men, 28,352 were women, in 1913; and 
36,711 men and 16,072 women in 1916, 
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in 1915 and 3,153 for the same period in 1917. The deaths due 
3 in England and Wales decreased from 1,831 in 1913 to 053 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas] will allow me, before he enters upon a reply to 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], I wish to ask him a ques- 
tion. I am informed—I was in the hall in conference—that the 
Senator from Colorado has made some allusions to matters trans- 
piring in East St. Louis? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I made reference to the subject. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am informed that the Senator from Colorado 
found it agreeable to make some condemnations of matters 
which, according to the reports in the papers, transpired in East 
St. Louis. I want to ask the Senator was he making that refer- 
ence with a view of connecting it with the question of drink or 
the assumption that beer or drink had entered into the results 
which he condemns? 

Mr. THOMAS. I made the reference, Mr. President, for two 
reasons: I thought it was the duty of some Senator to speak un- 
sparingly of that unfortunate event while it was fresh in the 
minds of the people. That was one reason. The other was that 
it is a terrible example of the condition of unrest in the eae 
which bodes no good for the prosecution of this war, unrest I do 
not feel warranted in voting to increase, as I fear it would be 
increased by the adoption of a so-called “ bone-dry ” amendment, 
affecting fermented liquors, going into immediate force, and its 
effect upon the great army of American beer drinkers, 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to say to 
him that I have no personal knowledge of what transpired in 
East St. Louis, in my State; but I will inform the Senator that 
I am informed by telegrams that the report which is in the pa- 
pers is not accurate, and that, while there have been atrocities 
and outrages and killings, they have been brought forth by cir- 
cumstances different from those which the public press has 
informed the country. A request has been made, may I inform 
the able Senator from Colorado, by the agencies and citizens of 
East St. Louis for the Federal Government to make an inde- 
pendent investigation, so that the truth may be arrived at and 
justice may be done to the community, which, I will admit, now 
stands before the country as more or less impeached for law- 
lessness and brutality. 

I beg the Senator to understand that, from my own personal 
experience, there is no community with a higher degree of in- 
telligence or a higher degree of lawfulness and a nobler citizen- 
ship than that which is represented in the people of Hast St. 
Louis. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there can be no excuse in a 
civilized country like this in any community, and especially such 
a community as the Senator from Illinois says the people of 
East St. Louis are, for the horrible outrages which have been 
recently perpetrated there upon the negro population; and if 
one-tenth part of what we have read of its horrors is true, it is 
a disgrace, not more to the poopie of East St. Louis than to the 
United States of America. I earnestly hope it will neyer be 
repeated. 

I stated before the Senator came in that I did not reflect upon 
the people of Illinois, or any part of them, as the sole offenders ; 
that this last development happened to be in that State; that 
all the States have in times past similarly offended; and that, 
so far as the social conditions of the country were concerned, 
such events indicated very strongly to my mind not only a 
spirit of lawlessness and discontent by the absence of that one- 
ness of spirit which should now characterize the people of this 
Nation, if we are to win the mighty struggle upon which we have 
entered, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield; but I want to say, Mr. President, 
that I have occupied the floor much longer than I intended be- 
cause of interruptions. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Illinois a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator from Illinois inform the 
Senate if East St. Louis is a prohibition city? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have understood that East 
St. Louis is not in the technical sense a prohibition town in 
that it has local laws forbidding the drinking or distribution 
of spirituous liquors; but I can assure the Senator that a very 
large percentage of its citizens are for prohibition in their own 
character and are very moral in all their habits. 

Mr, GRONNA. Perhaps the Senator did not understand me. 
‘Are saloons being conducted and is liquor being sold in saloons 
in East St. Louis, or is it really a prohibition city? 


Mr. LEWIS. I must say to my friend that I have never 
been in a saloon in East St. Louis, and I can not say whether 
liquor is bought and sold there from my knowledge, but from 
reading the public press I admit that liquor may be bought 
in some places in East St. Louis called saloons. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there are at present serious 
industrial disturbances in prohibition States. There was one 


some time ago in my — 5 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. The causes which under- 
lie these unfortunate occurrences strike far deeper than the 
corner saloon, They are found in the discontent with or indif- 
ference to the institutions of this country, their requirements, 
and that sanctity of human life of which we boast, but which 
unfortunately does not exist. We have in this country high 
cost of living; but the cheapest things in the world in America 
to-day are 2-cent postage stamps and human life, and we are 
raising the price of stamps. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I do not want it to be under- 
stood from any remarks made by my colleague [Mr. LEWIS] 
that all of the lawless people in East St. Louis on the regrettable 
occasion mentioned came from some place else, presumably the 
suburb across the river, known as St. Louis, Mo. [Laughter.] 
I want to correct any impression of that kind. East St. Louis 
has a population of over 100,000; it has a considerable overflow 
of the industrial enterprises that come to the Illinois side for 
the purpose of escaping the bridge arbitrary on east-bound 
freights, which has led to a very large development of industry 
all the way from Granite City, where the Niedringhaus enamel 
plant is located, to East St. Louis. 

I wish, by the courtesy of the Senator, to embrace the occa- 
sion to say that East St. Louis for a town of 100,000 people, 
while it has as large a proportion of law-abiding people as there 
are in the world, is absolutely the worst saloon town in America. 
I lived in the county where that city is located from the time I 
was 20 years of age until I was 23 years old, when I was read- 
ing law. 

Mr. THOMAS. And the Senator is not a horrible example, 
either. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I will leave that to others to say; 
no man can estimate himself. The first time I ever knew the 
town it was engaged in civil war, They had two city adminis- 
trations—two mayors, two city councils, and only one city hall. 
Several men were shot in the civil war that occurred before the 
disturbance was settled. If my memory serves me, there were 
two shot to death and a number more or less seriously wounded 
in the affray resulting from the breaking down of the door of 
the city hali by one of the rival administrations. That was 
during the old Bowman régime. I was living at that time almost 
within sight of the city of St. Louis. Since that time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say to the Senator from Colorado, the city has 
grown. Not very many weeks or months ago Judge Landis, of 
Chicago, held court in the city of East St. Louis, where a United 
States court is held under legislation permitting it. He called 
before him in the course of the investigation various city offi- 
cials, including the mayor, in charge of the local peace officers 
of the city when this disturbance occurred. The investigation 
by the United States grand jury showed wholesale violation of 
the internal-revenue act, selling liquor without a license, keep- 
ing open in violation of ordinances and statutes of the city and 
the State, and Judge Landis was moved to call before him the 
city officials for an explanation of the extraordinary condition 
of affairs in that city. The explanation was not satisfactory. 
Judge Landis asked the mayor of East St. Louis whether he 
could enforce the statutes of the State relative to the regulation 
of the saloons within the city limits. After considerable talk 
by the court, for a time the dramshop laws of Illinois were en- 
forced in East St. Louis. 

Over across the river the city of St. Louis, Mo., is “ bone dry ” 
on Sunday, unless you carry your supplies with you in some 
portable form. East St. Louis has been an oasis in the “ bone- 
dry“ desert of St. Louis for years, The immigration across the 
bridge not only shows itself in cash receipts on Sunday and 
after the midnight closing hour, but it shows itself in a vastly 
increased traffic in intoxicating liquors in the hundreds of saloons 
in East St. Louis. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to be as courteous to 
my friend as possible, but I myself still have something to say. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not want to exhaust any of the infor- 
mation the Senator has. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator may proceed, but I will ask him 
to be as brief as he can. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I know I am at the mercy of the Senator, 
and I would not occupy time at this moment if the questipn had 
not been brought up. 

Nr. THOMAS. Go ahead. I will cheerfully yield for 10 min- 


utes more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will not understake to close 
the subject in 10 minutes, but I will close my remarks hoping 
at some future time that I may take the floor in my own right. 

These delinquencies, investigated by the United States courts— 
the open violation of the statutes, the flagrant and contemptuous 
disregard of the ordinary decencies of municipal life, the fla- 
grant sale of liquor of all kinds, from what is called in that 
neighborhood “3-cent nigger gin,“ up to the higher forms of 
gentlemanly dissipation at $8 a bottle—have gone on undisturbed 
for years inside of the corporate limits of that city. 

There is also coming across the river, if the Senator will 
permit me further, an immigration from St. Louis, not of the 
desirable elements of the population but of the undesirable. 
Every time a pickpocket or some municipal tough, who can be 
dealt with by the police force of St. Louis, finds himself in sore 
straits he crosses the river. Like every other city of a hundred 
thousand population, the police force of East St. Louis does not 
keep pace with the increase of the city and its municipal needs, 
In East St. Louis he finds not only an inadequate police force 
to deal with him and his kind, but an indisposition to enforce 
the law applying to other matters, which breeds a contempt on 
the part of the lawless ones of a more pronounced type who 
come from Missouri, We gèt the drift of this-great population 
across the river, and naturally when disorder occurs there is 
upon the fringe of the mob the usual lawless element; quick to 
seize the torch and the bludgeon. That is the natural result 
of every scheme of lawlessness hatched by whatever authority. 

The Industrial Workers of the World are there, too, and, as 
the Senator has well suggested, they bear a portion of the blame 
for this affair. 

With those conditions present it is the easiest thing in the 
world for a mob, when once formed, to proceed beyond the 
limits of municipal restraint. There is no adequate police force 
to cope with such a situation. 

I shall not at this time analyze the conditions existing in that 
city although I believe I know them. I know that 12 companies 
of our Illinois National Guard, after they had arrived upon the 
ground, failed to restore order or to prevent some of the out- 
rages. Some of the companies arriving early at the scene were 
disarmed ; their authority was set at defiance; they were treated 
with contemptuous disregard; and outrages proceeded even 
after they were present. 

But I wish to say, Mr. President, that the principal source 
of the vile, the fetid, the corrosive element that blazed the way 
in disorder and wrete the story of blood across the sky over 
East St. Louis is the infernal, lawless, damnable saloons that 
have infested that town and blighted the community for years, 
and I want to know whether the Senator will be a party to the 
continuance of those Jawless conditions and more lawless men? 
That is the interrogatory I rose to propound while the Senator 
was dealing with the question. I will give the story as I under- 
stand it on some future occasion when I trespass on no Senator’s 
time. 

I have no words of apology for the slaughter that has hap- 
pened there of American citizens who, under the full 
of the laws of their country, have been brutally outraged, taken 
into alleys, shot by revolvers, beaten to death with bludgeons, 
burned in their own homes, and, fleeing to an opera house for 
safety, have had it burned and wrecked over their heads, with 
the result that 34 charred corpses have been taken from the 
ruins—I have no apology for that for my own State or for any 
other State. It is something that ought never to happen, and 
would never happen except for the inherent defect that is lurk- 
ing in our system, mentioned by the Senator from Colorado—the 
increasing contempt for law and order that is springing up all 
over this country and resulting in a grand procession of crimi- 
nals. It is the saloon keepers of East St. Louis and their kind 
who lead the van of every lawless movement, and breed and 
spew their infamous vermin upon every community where they 
are suffered to exist. I am a “ bone-dry ” Senator from now on, 

I ama bone-iry Senator. There are more distillers in my State 
than in any other country in the world. Just across the river 
is the largest brewery in the world. There is not a place in 
my State where the Anheuser-Busch Co. does not have an agent. 
I am about to the 10-minute time, Senator. But these are a part 
of the underlying economic conditions, based upon greed and 
human appetite, that lead to such outrages as were referred to 
by the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the question asked is a de- 
cidedly long one, and much longer than my answer. The Sen- 


ator's question followed an extended and eloquent description of 
conditions in the city of East St. Louis, conditions which I will 
not undertake to deny, conditions of which I know comparatively 
little. I do know, however, Mr. President, that similar out- 
rages, sometimes against blacks and sometimes against whites— 
not so extensive, perhaps, nor so atrocious—have been perpe- 
trated in communities which do not deserve the criticisms that 
the Senator levels at the city of Bast St. Louis. I know that 
there are conditions, competitive conditions, in this country 
breeding outrages upon life and property with which the liquor 
element will mingle where liquor is sold or permitted, but which 
do not depend upon and are not bred by those conditions. They 
lie deeper, they are more extensive, and they must be dealt with 
accordingly. 

Now, the Senator asked me a question which indicates that in 
his opinion I am identified with the liquor interests. I am not, 
Mr. President. I never was; I never expect to be. . There is 
written in the body of the proposed revenue law a prohibition 
upon the manufacture of distilled liquors during the existence 
of the war, and that also appears in the amendment which is 
offered here. I am in favor, heartily in favor, of that restric- 
tion, but I am painfully aware of the fact that in the great 
bonded warehouses of this country are quantities of distilled 
liquor sufficient to meet the demands of consumption for several 
years. It is my prediction that if the House amendment to this 
bill shall be enacted into law it will so vastly increase during 
the next three years the consumption of the only liquor, which 
will then be left for men to secure that there will be in the State 
of Illinois before the war is ended not one East St. Louis, but 
half dozen of them; and they will be in other States, for as sure 
as fate, if we are to put an immediate quietus upon the manu- 
facture of fermented beverages we shall vastly increase the 
consumption of distilled beverages so long as men can get them. 
No one will contend that as between the two the consumption of 
distilled liquors is not the worst and produces by far the worst 
consequences. So much for the Senator’s question. 

But, Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the two Sena- 
tors from Illinois I was considering the query of the Senator 
from Idaho with regard to the effect upon crime in Great Britain 
of the reduction there of the quantity of consumption of fer- 
mented beverages, which he says has been effected. 

I do not pretend to any accurate or, indeed, to any knowledge 
upon that subject, but the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean] has called my attention to a statement of Lord d’Abernon, 
the liquor controller, as he is called in Great Britain, and he 
has expressed himself regarding it through Mr, Joseph W. Grigg, 
the staff correspondent of the World, in the following language. 
Let me say that I neither indorse nor condemn his statement. I 
read it for what it is worth in connection with the query of the 
Senator from Idaho: 


DOESN'T SEEK PROHIBITION. 


“Desirable results can be attained without prohibition. It would 
lead to reaction in England. It has led everywhere to shebeening (an 
Irish term for drink privately and unlawfully sold), drug taking, and 
consumption of methylated spirit. Alcoholism and drunkenness are 

e product of bad laws. 


largely 
It is possible, if not easy, to regulate the liquor traffic infinitely 
better than hitherto in any country, provided views of the ex- 
are set aside and moderate and scientific regulation intrusted 


tremists 
to an — — body free from political bias and political pressure.” 
He em zed three outstanding features responsible for the success 
snars or- control re; tions in Great Britain: 
. Liquor o 


lower strength consumed under more healthy conditions, 
2. — — consumed in broken hours —that is, the Coportunity 
for ov ce is not possible when the consumption is held within 
5} unconsecutive hours as against prewar consecutive drinking period 
of 17 out of 24 hours. 

3. Abolition of treating. 

LESS TIME FOR DRINKING. 

„Competitive selling,” said Lord d' Abernon, was found to be one 
of the main causes of excess. This com tion bas been reduced, but 
further pacers can be made in this d on. By control methods 
the 1 of the trade have hardly been affected, and the exploitation 
of trade has been more efficient and less extravagant.” 

As an example of what has been achieved by the reduction of hours, 


Lord d“ on 3 
6 drinking was possible for 17 hours a day, it had such a bad 
effect on labor that two shifts were often necessary, where now only 
one shift does the work.” 
The wee! average of convictions for drunkenness in Great Britain 
reached a to 
things. 


of 3,956 for the four weeks preceding the new order of 

This seems to be in line with the Senator's statement: 

The armeg for the following four weeks ending on April 22, 1917, 
was only 1,421. R g tbis decrease Lord d'Abernon said: 

The heavy reduction in convictions for drunkenness in some areas 
may be accounted for partly by the withdrawal of men into the army. 
There in many quarters, been evident a gradually increasing 
sense of the seriousness of the national emergency with a consequent 
tendency to greater self-restraint and sobriety.” + 

I have no donbt that the entire article is worthy of our con- 
sideration, but I do not propose to trespass upon the time of the 
Senate in reading it all. Indeed, I would have been through 
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before now but for the interruptions, and they were very in- 
teresting ones which have occurred. I have read enough, I think, 
to justify the conclusion that the effect of beer drinking upon 
economic conservation is nebulous. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we should shift the respon- 
sibility which rests upon our shoulders in this matter upon those 
of the President except for reasons of a controlling nature. It 
is a very easy thing for us, instead of meeting an issue squarely, 
to provide that the President, whenever in his opinion the public 
good requires it, shall suspend the manufacture of fermented 
beverages, and thus escape disagreeable consequences which 
might result from the exercise of a positive authority on our 
own account. But there is an aspect of this proposal to endow 
the President with the power to determine when, if at all, the 
manufacture shall cease that deserves serious consideration. 
It is this: During the progress of the war events may arise 
where immediate action ought to be taken concerning it, and 
Congress might not be in session. For example, the shortage of 
grain might become so great for unexpected reasons—the sink- 
ing of an unusual number of vessels laden with grain, for in- 
stance, by German submarines, or the sudden and unexpected 
destruction of large areas planted with grain by storms and 
floods, and so forth, producing an exigency to meet which some 
power should be clothed with authority to act and to act expe- 
ditiously by prohibiting the transformation of edibles into bev- 
erages of any kind, nature, or description. I do not know that 
such an emergency may present itself, but I am impressed with 
the fact that it is one of the possibilities of armed conflict, and 
particularly a conflict such as this which is world-wide in its 
character, and in which all the agencies of human genius and 
human experience have been marshaled by one side or the other 
for mutual destruction. Consequently, I am inclined to look 
with favor for that reason only upon the proposed amendment 
whereby the President shall be clothed with authority to deal 
with this subject as events may require. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to present a 
proposal for a unanimous-consent agreement in the hope that 
the Senate may agree upon a time when a vote may be had upon 
the pending measure. I present the following, and ask the Sec- 
retary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 5 o'clock p. m. on the 
calendar day of Thursday, July 5, 1917, the Senate will vote, without 
further debate, upon the amendment reported June 28 (calendar day, 
July 2), 1917, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to the 
bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and de- 
fense by encouraging the production, 8 supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel, viz: page 18, 
strike out section 12 and insert the following: 

Sec. 12. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion to use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the manufacture of 
distilled spirits for beverage purposes. 

(>) Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, or 

rohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds in the produc- 

Pion of vinous, malt, or fermented iquors, or that reduction of the 
alcoholic content of any such liquors is essential, in order to assure 
an adequate and continuous supply of food or feed, he is authorized, 
from time to time, to prescribe and give public notice of the extent 
of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. 
Whenever such notice shall have been given, and shall remain unre- 
voked, no person shall, after a reasonable e, which shall be prescribed 
in such notice, use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the production 
of such vinous, malt, or fermented 1 except in accordance with the 
limitations, regulations, and prohibitions preser in such notice, or to 
produce any such uguo having an alcoholic content in excess of the 
amount pr bed therefor in such notice. When the question arises 
as to whether any particular product is suitable for food or feed, the 
question shall be determined by the President, and his determination 
shall be conclusive for the purposes of this section. 

(c) Except as otherwise herein provided, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue shall be charged with the administration of this sec- 
tion, and he is authorized, with the approval of the President, to re- 
quire the taking out of such permits, the keeping of such records, the 
bonds, and the observance of such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary and proper for the execution of the same. 

d) Any person who willfully violates this section shall be deemed 

ney of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
er by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more 

two years, or both. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.” I desire to perfect the agreement by 
adding after the words “ distribution of food products and fuel” 
the following “or any amendment that may be offered thereto 
or substituted therefor.” I do not want to confine it entirely to 
the amendment which was reported out by the committee, be- 
cause I do not desire to preclude the offering of any amendment 
or any substitute to it. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask to have the first part 
of the proposed agreement reread? I do not care to have the 
amendment read, but the first paragraph which expresses the 
terms of the unanimous consent. 4 


execution of such 


The Secretary read as follows: 


That at 5 o'clock p. m. on the calendar day Thursday, July 5, 1917, 
the Senate will vote, without further debate, upon the amendment re- 
ported June 28 (calendar day, July 2), 1917, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to the bill (H. R. 4961), ete. 

Mr. BORAH. Does it not provide for voting on amendments 
to the amendments? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. On a substitute and amend- 
ments proposed to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the amendment offered as a substitute for 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it is the committee amendment. 
The purpose is to get a unanimous-consent agreement, if pos- 
sible, to fix a time for voting at 5 o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is the committee amendment submitted 
after the bill was reported? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. It takes the place of section 12 as reported by 
the committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. MARTIN. As I understand it, the amendment was 
offered to take the place of the amendment of the committee as 
reported? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, may I ask a question? Does 
this unanimous-consent suggestion permit the offering of amend- 
ments after 5 o’clock or must amendments be offered before 5 
o'clock? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is proposed to vote at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. PENROSE. After 5 o’clock arrives, when the amend- 
ment which the consent agreement recites comes up for a vote, 
will it be open for amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is not my intention to have it so, 

Mr. BORAH. Then there is no use 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from Idaho to withhold 
his objection just a moment. 

Mr. BORAH. I am trying to find out what the agreement 
means. I have not yet objected. I shall object unless the agree- 
ment provides for a vote on the amendment and all amendments 
thereto promptly at 5 o'clock., If it can be brought about so 
that it shall not be so voted upon at that time, I may look upon 
it differently. I yield now to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator from Arkansas will 
permit me, I was just going to express the hope that the Senator 
from Idaho will not object to it. This proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement was dictated hurriedly. I had no desire to 
shut off a discussion of the subject. I hope the Senator will 
help us perfect it and reach an agreement which will be satis- 
factory to the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question? The amendment of the committee is offered 
as a substitute for the section as amended by the committee, 
not merely the amendment proposed by the committee, but the 
whole section? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. After the bill was reported to the 
Senate the committee got together and remodeled the amend- 
ment, the provision in the bill as it was originally reported. 
This therefore is the amendment which the committee suggests 
in place of the proyision in the bill now. 

Mr. LODGE. That would include both the section and the 
amendment as it appears in the bill? z 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It would include it all. 

Mr. LODGE. It strikes out the whole section? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It strikes out the wholc section and 
substitutes new matter. Will the Senator from Idaho indicate 
his particular objection? I hope he will assist in formulating a 
provision which will be agreeable to the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps the Senator from Arkansas desires to 
make a suggestion along that line. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I hope an objection will not be interposed 
to the request for unanimous consent made by the Senator from 
Oregon. I wish to state that if the unanimous consent is granted 
it is my purpose to offer a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment. The substitute which I contemplate offering is in the fol- 
lowing language: 


Sec. 12. That from and after 30 days from the date of 
of this act no son shall use any foods, fruits, food 
feeds in the production of distilled liquors, except for governmental, 
industrial, scientific, or medicinal nel 8 Ary person who willfully 
violates this section shall upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of ane cxcqeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or le 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to com- 
mence the consideration of section 12 and dispose of it in an 
orderly way, but I do not want to be put in a position where I 
can not offer an amendment to it. Why does not the Senator 


the approval 
ma als, or 


p 
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from Oregon provide in his unanimous-consent agreement that 
we shall begin to vote upon section 12 at 5 o’clock and any amend- 
ment offered thereto? 

Mr. PENROSE. Without debate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair make an inquiry, 
because the Chair sees some trouble here? The bill is in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. What is going to be accomplished by voting 
in Committee òf the Whole on one amendment? After it passes 
out of Committee of the Whole into the Senate it will be open to 
amendment and discussion in the Senate. The bill is not out of 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was in hopes that we might reach 
an agreement which would practically end it in Committee of 
the Whole. If the suggested unanimous-consent agreement does 
not do that, I should like to have Senators suggest what they 
would like to have in it. 

Mr. BORAH. I recognize that the Vice President has stated 
the proposition correctly, and we would not make very much 
progress ; but if the Senator from Oregon desires to proceed along 
that line and along the unanimous-consent agreement to the 
effect that at 5 o’clock we shall then begin voting upon section 
12 and all amendments thereto 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And that the section is not to be 
amended thereafter in the Senate. Then we shall get some- 
where. 

Mr. BORAH. 
in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to complete it in Committee 
of the Whole, and I should like to get a vote upon it as soon as 
it is possible to do so. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think it would be unfair for 
the Senator from Oregon to ask for such an agreement as that. 
The Senator knows that personally I am anxious to have the bill 
passed. He also knows that there is a minority against this pro- 
vision; that when the vote was taken in the committee there 
were six who voted for it and five who voted against it. It is 
not a unanimous report. The friends of prohibition have not 
taken a single minute to discuss this proposition. Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon think it would be fair to close debate? Only 
the friends of the saloon and whisky have taken the time in the 
discussion of this measure. So far as I am concerned, I can not 
permit the Senator to get a unanimous-consent agreement simply 
on this one provision. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Would the Senator object to modify- 
ing the provision? I ask the Senator if it is his purpose to 
object to any unanimous-consent agreement upon this proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. GRONNA. I should think, if the Senator wants to dis- 
pose of the bill, instead of getting an agreement to vote upon one 
single section of the bill, we ought to have an agreement to dis- 
pose of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was my purpose, if we can agree 


I do not understand that this cuts off any right 


upon a time to vote upon this particular section, then to pro- 


pose a unanimous-consent agreement to vote upon the whole 
bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection to fixing a date to vote 
upon the amendment and upon the bill, but I certainly shall 
object to taking a vote upon this provision alone. As the Chair 
has so well said, it would not dispose of the question; it would 
only dispose of it in Committee of the Whole. We can take all 
the time we want under the rules to discuss the same provision 
in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand the rule, and I do not ex- 
pect to preclude the Senate from further action if it sees fit to 
take action on the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Oregon, who wants to get unanimous consent in regard to 
this particular section, that he ask unanimous consent that a cer- 
tain length of time—two or three hours, or such a matter; or 
four hours; whatever may be agreed upon—be devoted to the 
section, that the time shall be equally divided between those who 
are in favor of it and those who oppose it, and that the debate 
be limited to speeches of 15 minutes each. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to agree to 
that—anything to finish this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would hardly be fair, as the Senator from 


‘North Dakota says, to commence to vote in half an hour. 


Mr. 
date? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would suggest that the Senator ask unani- 
mous consent that two hours of time be devoted to section 12 in 
speeches not exceeding 15 minutes, and then that the vote in 
the Senate shall be had without debate. 


CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator suggest a later 


Mr. PENROSE: That would take more time than could likely 
be given to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. We could conclude it to-morrow. R 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I make this suggestion: The 
amendment which is proposed has not yet been printed in the 


form in which it is finally offered; it ought to be printed and 
in the hands of Senators, it seems to me, because it is a very 
important amendment. I would suggest to the Senator that he 


put his unanimous-consent agreement in this form: That to- 


morrow morning at 11 o’clock we begin the consideration of the 
amendment, and that we proceed finally to dispose of the amend- 
ment and any amendments thereto, that speeches be limited to 
10 minutes, and that we begin voting not later than some certain 
hour to be agreeable to the Senate—2 o'clock or 3 o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire again to call attention 
to the point made by the Chair, because the Senator from Mis- 
souri said that we shall proceed to its final disposition. It is 
impossible to proceed to the final disposition of the bill, or 
any part of the bill, in my judgment, while the bill is in Com- 
mitteeeof the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be perfectly proper to include in the 
agreement to meet that objection that in the Senate the amend- 
ment should be disposed of without debate. 

Mr. REED. When I used the term “final disposition“ I 
meant in Committee of the Whole. It seems to me, if we get 
the full sense of the Senate in Committee of the Whole, probably 
that will end any debate afterwards. 

Mr. ERLAIN. I think there is no doubt about that; 
and I will say to the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Oregon that if 
he limits the time to 10 minutes in his proposed agreement it 
will be unnecessary to fix a time when we would commence to 
vote. It would wind itself up all right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. If you fix a time to vote, it puts the matter in 
the hands of the Chair, If more Senators should want to speak 
than could speak within that time, whoever might be in the 
chair could absolutely dictate who should speak. That is a 
very unsatisfactory arrangement and hardly fair; and the 
Chair, even if he wanted to be fair, would not always know in 
advance which side the Senator asking for recognition was 
going to take, and he could not very satisfactorily divide the 
time. If you limit the speeches to 10 minutes the debate will 
end itself. It is not true that all the Senators will want to 
speak; and even if they did, it would not take long to wind up 
the debate on that plan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, ; That is the proposition suggested by 
the Senator from Missouri. I am satisfied with that. 

. Mr. NORRIS. Excepting that he limits the time when no 
more debate shall be had, and that might cut out somebody who 
would not be allowed to speak even 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Oregon will allow me, I should like to make the sugges- 
tion that we begin to discuss this amendment now and fix the 
limit to-morrow. We can have a recess in the meantime, so 
that we will lose no time on other things. Let us begin now, and 
fix to-morrow the hour when debate on this section shall close. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. With the understanding that speeches 
from now on shall not occupy more than 10 minutes each. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let us wind it up, so far as 
the Committee of the Whole is concerned. Of course, we could 
not pledge ourselves as to what might occur in the Senate, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator if this amend- 
ment has been printed for the use of the Senate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes; it has been printed for 
some time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not read it as yet, and I understand 
that the Senator has just now perfected it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amendment on which I ask 
a consent for a vote was prjnted on the 28th day of 

une. 

Mr. BORAH. It was only printed in the RECORD. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. No; it was printed in the Record and 
also printed in the form of a bill. I have a copy of it here. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance have been working every day, as the Senator 
knows, for about five weeks, and have just reported their bill. 
They have given very little consideration, I think, to this meas- 
ure. It seems to me that those who wish to consider that 
proposition ought to have a little time. If the Senator will ask 
that at some hour to-morrow we shall begin the consideration of 
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this particular amendment, and that no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 15 minutes, without fixing the date, 
and then, when the debate is through, proceed to.a vote on it, we 
will undoubtedly be through with it to-morrow. But I do not 
want to consent to fix a time for voting and fix a limit on-debate 
without khowing whether we are going to have an opportunity 
to express ourselves on it, depending upon how many Senators 
wish to speak on the subject. 

If the Senator will put it in that form—that there shall be, 
no speech longer than 15 minutes, and a vote at the conclusion, 
and no Senator to speak more than once—he is bound to arrive 
at a time, and a reasonable time, for a vote on that proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Oregon allow me to suggest to the Senator from North 
Dakota that those who are prepared might begin the discussion 
of it now? 

We could fix a time to-morrow—whatever time the Senate 
sees fit—and in the meantime those who are not now ready to 
proceed could prepare themselves, both from what will be said 
this afternoon and from what will be said to-morrow until the 
time when the limitation shall begin. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We can go ahead and discuss it now with- 
out any agreement for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, yes; but we wanted, if 
possible - 

Mr. McCUMBER. My point is that the time when the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is to take effect ought not to be before 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator suggest just what he 
proposes as a unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I were to put it in form, I would put the 
unanimous consent in these words: That to-morrow at 11 o’clock 
we shall proceed with the consideration of this amendment, 
that no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 15 
minutes upon the amendment, and that at the close of the dis- 
cussion the vote shall be taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator ought to include in that all 
Bs are to section 12. 

r. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will suggest 10 minutes, 
I will consent to that proposition, if the Senate is willing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That ought to include amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course I would not agree to anything 
that would not allow an amendment to that amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Will the Secretary read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read by the Reporter. 

The Reporter read as follows; 

Mr. McCumser. If I were to put it in form, I would put the unani- 
mous consent in these words: That to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, we shall 
proceed with the consideration of this amendment; that no Senator shall 
speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon the amendment "— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Or any amendment offered thereto. 

The Reporter read as follows: ` 
“or any amendment offered thereto, and that at the close of the dis- 
cussion the vote shall be taken,” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest that in the beginning 
of the proposed unanimous-consent agreement, where the Senator 
says “this amendment” it should be “section 12 of the bill.” 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, I think that amendment ought to be 
added. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Instead of saying that “the Senate will pro- 
ceed to consider this amendment,” say that “the Senate will 
proceed to consider section 12, and any amendment that may be 
offered thereto.” 

Mr. OWEN. “Any amendment or substitute.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the Senator from Oregon if he thinks it necessary to take this 
unusual course. We have been proceeding with the considera- 
tion of this bill under a unanimous-consent agreement to con- 
sider the committee amendments in their order—to read the bill 
for committee amendments. This amendment has never been 
read under that order. It has not been considered. It has not 
been brought up. 7 

I am just curious to know the necessity for this unusual pro- 
ceeding of getting a unanimous-consent agreement as to when we 
shall vote upon an amendment that has not yet come before the 
Senate and has not been cgnsidered, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. do not know that there is any press- 
ing necessity for selecting one particular section of the bill to be 
voted on now; but I believe that that section is the storm center 
of the bill, and I thonght that if it were out of the way it might 
possibly hasten the consideration of the other amendments. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator what it 
is that leads him to believe that this is the storm center of the 
bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Senator from Washington made very fervently and very elo- 
quently the other evening, when something was suggested about 


Possibly one of the speeches that the 


the bill. I think the Senator feels as I do. Without any par- 
ticular evidences of the fact that this is the storm center, I 
think he has a sort of feeling that it is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President; my speech 
was made to controvert a statement on the floor here that the 
friends of temperance had been delaying the bjll; that was all. 
Everybody knew that nothing of that kind hag n done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, there was the feeling on the 
part of the Senator, I know, and a conscientious feeling, too, 
and I think possibly there were some on the other side of the 
question who felt the same way. Whether it was justified or 
not, I do not pretend to say. It is because of that feeling, which 
we all know exists, that I thought if we could get this section 
behind us we would make some progress with the bill. I may 
be mistaken about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I judge, of course, that those 
who are opposed to this proposition have satisfied themselves 
that they have the votes now and that they are ready to vote. 
We have been ready to vote all the time. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am ready to consent to a vote then, but I was curious 
to know why we were following this unusual proceeding to get 
an agreement upon an amendment that hgs not yet come up and 
ge away with the order under which we started to consider 

s bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will be perfectly frank with the 
Senator, and say that I am going to vote for the committee 
amendment. I do not know how other Senators are going to 
vote. I have not made any effort to find out; but I do have the 
feeling that if that were out of the way we might make a little 
better progress. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question: If this agreement fixing a time to vote on this ques- 
tion is arrived at, is it the purpose of the Senator then to offer 
his.cloture resolution? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If we can agree on a time to vote on 
this section and a time to vote on the bill, it is not my purpose 
to do so. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; certainly not. 

Mr. REED. The Senator's statement is that if there should 
be an agreement effected fixing a time to vote on this amend- 
ment, and also an agreement effected fixing a time to vote on 
the bill, then he would not offer his cloture rile. Of course 
he would not. Having fixed it all by unanimous consent, there 
would be no necessity for cloture; but what I want to get at is 
this: 

I know the purpose of this unanimous-consent agreement that 
is being asked now. I have not any hesitaricy in stating it to 
the Senate and to the country. I am not trying to interpret 
the Senator’s motives. The purpose is to remove, if possible, an 
opposition which comes from some Members of the Senate 
who are fearful that, if unanimous consent is granted generally, 
the amendment adopted on the liquor question will not be sat- 
isfactory to them. Therefore, if that question could be disposed 
of, that much of opposition would be removed. 

Now, I want to do nothing to take any time. I am perfectly 
willing that this agreement shall be made; but I do not think it 
would be fair, if we make this agreement to vote on this sec- 
tion, that the Senator should then demand a fixing of a time 
to vote on the bill, and, in the event that was not done, should 
introduce his cloture resolution. I mean, he should not do it 
to-day and he should not do it within any reasonable time in the 
future, because that would be in the nature of getting an agrec- 
ment and then proceeding to close the debate by force. I do 
not think the Senator ought to ask that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggested to tie 
Senate day before yesterday what I wanted to do. I have no 
personal interest in this measure, but to me has been confided 
the duty of undertaking to get it through the Senate. We have 
been at it now since the 18th day of June, and from present 
prospects there is not any chance of finishing it within the 
immediate future. 

Now, Mr. President, the proposed cloture rule does not stop 
debate. We can still talk on the bill for 96 hours. Each Senator 
can devote an hour to the discussion of it, even if cloture should 
happen to be adopted. 

Mr. REED. If we are going to fight it out on the cloture 
principle, then let us do it without any unanimous consent of 
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any kind; but if it is the purpose to arrive at this by commén 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. REED (continuing). You will not find me standing in 
the way of what I think is reasonable and fair. 

Let me correct an oft-repeated statement here, that this bill 
has been under consideration for two or three weeks. In one 
sense that may be so, but not in the proper sense. The bill was 
brought in before the Senate, and we began the discussion of it. 
While that discussion was going on the committee was giving 
some consideration to the bill. In other words, the bill was being 
considered in committee while it was being considered in the 
Senate—a most unusual proceeding. After the discussion had 
proceeded at some length the House of Representatives sent over 
their bill. Thereupon that bill, which was different from the one 
we had been discussing, was substituted for the one we had been 
discussing, and then that bill went to the committee for con- 
sideration. While the committee was considering it the Senate 
was going on with this debate, and the bill was finally reported 
to us by the committee in a form changing it in the most radical 
respects. Since it has been reported back by the committee the 
committee has been considering other amendments; and it was 
only, I think, on day before yesterday that the committee brought 
in some amendment of importance. Eyen now the very amend- 
ment which it is proposed we shall give unanimous consent to 
consider, as I understand, has been changed in the last few 
minutes by the chairman, perhaps in an unimportant manner. 

To say that this bill has been held up here for three weeks, 
and to charge that it has been delayed in the Senate, when, as 
a matter of fact, the committee itself has hardly been ready with 
its final report up to this hour, is not just the way in which the 
matter ought to be stated. 

E want to say this in conclusion: I want to further the removal 
of difficulties. Hence I am perfectly willing to agree to the 
* unanimous-consent proposition which the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] has made with reference to this sec- 
tion; but I do not want the Senator who is in charge of the bill 
then to say, “ Now, having gained this much by unanimous con- 
sent, I propose to put on a cloture rule,” 

There has been no filibuster on this bill. There have been 
many changes in it, and I hope there will be many more. No 
matter how impatient the country may be, or those who hope to 
administer it, this is a bill that concerns the welfare of the 
whole Nation, that affects in the most radical way all lines of 
business. Outside of the declaration of war, there never has 
been before the Congress of the United States a proposition that 
is anything like as important as this bill. While we have been 
considering it here, committees have been engaged in important 
work elsewhere, and some of the most prominent Members of 
the Senate have been constantly engaged on the work of the 
Finance Committee. 

So I hope I can have an understanding with the chairman of 
the committee that he is not going to try to force cloture if we 
make this agreement. I do not mean that that shall hold 
forever, but I think after this matter has been disposed of two 
or three days ought to be allowed to elapse. In the meantime 
we may be able to dispose of all the other knotty problems. 

Some men are quibbling about prohibition here. Some men 
are greatly concerned in that. I am greatiy concerned in the 
proposition that the farmer, whose prices are going to be regu- 
lated, as we all know, shall be protected against the injustice 
of being compelled to buy in a market the prices of which are 
fixed by European conditions, and then sell his stuff in a market 
that is controlled. That is the question in which I am interested, 
and I think it is about a thousand times greater than this 
whisky question. I should like to have that settled. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the criticism of the 
Senator that this bill is following a bad method of procedure 
that has not been followed by other bills is hardly just, because 
nearly every bill of any importance that has been considered 
by the Senate of the United States has had amendments brought 
in from time to time by the committee to improve it in some 
way or other, suggested sometimes by the discussions that are 
had, and sometimes born by recommendations from outside of 
the Senate. So that the procedure with reference to this meas- 
ure is about the same as with reference to other measures of 
the kind. 

I do not believe we will get anywhere with this bill, in view 
of the discussion that has been had, unless we get a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on this particular amendment and on 
the bill itself. If the Senator will suggest a later date for a 
vote, either upon section 12 or upon the bill itself, I shall not 
object to that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion to 
the Senator, why not add that at the hour of 3 o’clock we shall 


begin voting upon the bill and all amendments thereto, and that 
the debate shall be limited to five minutes on the part of each 


Senator? That would be a final disposition of the bill, When 
you have a final disposition of this amendment, you are no- 
where; but if you ask for a final vote upon the bill and all 
amendments thereto, and limit each Senator to five minutes, 
you will soon close up the bill, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘This is only one amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not believe that would be 
feasible. I should like to see a vote upon the bill as soon as 
possible; but whenever opportunity is offered, amendments will 
be brought forward relating to the coal situation, and possibly 
to the metal situation. The former is vital, even more impor- 
tant than the matter of food control, just at this particular 
time; and it would be utterly impossible to present by 3 o'clock 
to-morrow the amendments that will embody the views of the 
members of the committee who have been investigating this 
subject. It could not be done. 

When the proposal for unanimous consent for a vote upon the 
entire bill is before the Senate, I intend to ask the Senator from 
Oregon to modify it 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). At least so as to inciude a 
reasonable time that shall be devoted to the consideration of the 
amendments relating to coal and metal. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the bill itself. 

Mr, CUMMINS. The bill itself. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggest what I send 
to the desk as a unanimous-consent agreement on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. Let the Secretary read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary wiil read the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that at 11 o'clock a. m. on the calendar day of Friday, 
July 6, 1917, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of sec- 
tion 12 of the bill H. R. 4961; that during the consideration of 
the said section no Senator shall speak more than once or for 
a longer period than 10 minutes; that the amendment proposed 
by the committee, with such amendments as may be offered to 
it, shall first be considered; and that the section as finally 
amended in Committee of the Whole shall not be reserved for 
amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in this request there is no pro- 
vision made for discussion of any amendment that may be of- 
fered. I think there ought to be a limit upon the time that each 
Senator can speak upon an amendment, and I believe that five 
minutes is ample time to speak upon any amendment that may 
be offered to this particular section. If the Senator will add 
that, I think it will be satisfactory all around. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, I will add that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us see, now, what is asked. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I am ready to vote on the 
entire bill; the sooner the better. I do not want more than 10 
minutes, but I want that 10 minutes at some time before section 
12 is disposed of. 

I do not understand that there is any necessity for the ap- 
plication of this voluntary cloture just now. I understand from 
the cloakroom gossip that there are enough votes to put section 
12 in a satisfactory condition; and when the votes are here there 
is no particular precipitate haste required to force the rule of 
the majority. 

For my part, I see no reason for singling out section 12. 
There are a number of other sections in the bill. I do not want 
to object to a vote on any section of it. I am perfectly willing 
to vote on section 12 within any reasonable time—not at 5 
o'clock this evening, however. I shall object to that. I do not 
understand that there is any use in imposing a voluntary cloture 
on the Senate. I am going to object to that, unless the request 
is modified in some way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I ask the Senator to 
suggest any modification that he thinks would be desirable. I 
think if the Senator will hear the proposition read he will not 
be dissatisfied with it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can state that I will not make any objec- 
tion if it is along the line the Senator is explaining. I think 
11 o'clock to-morrow, with 10 minutes’ time limit, will be suffi- 


cient for anybody. 
Mr. . And five minutes on each amendment. 
Mr. SHERMAN. But I want to understand, first, before I 
refrain from objecting, what effect this will have on the con- 
sideration of the rest of the bill. eri ete 
it go along in due order? 


I think that covers the suggestions of 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggested a while ago 
that if the Senate would agree to vote on this amendment at a 
fixed time I would request a vote on the whole bill at such time 
as the Senate thinks will be a reasonable time—Monday or 
Tuesday or Wednesday or Thursday of next week. I am not 
particular about the time, but I should like to be able to say 
that the bill will be voted on at a certain time. There is no dis- 
position to preclude anyone from discussion. The time can be 
put far enough ahead to give all Senators an opportunity to be 
heard. 

I do not want to ask for this particular unanimous-consent 
agreement with anything concealed as to what I desire to ask. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] said that he might object 
to it if a second unanimous-consent agreement was going to be 
asked, and I did not want anybody to feel that I was concealing 
my purpose to make that request. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I understand, 
the Senator is going to ask unanimous consent to fix a time to 
vote on the bill. x 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. When this agreement is made? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the important thing—the 
passage of the bill, getting it through. I should not be disposed 
to consent to this proposal unless the Senator is going to try to 
fix a time to vote on the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is my purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What I am interested in is the 
passage of the bill. That is the reason why I am willing to 
cease discussion upon this amendment, to hasten the passage of 
the bill; but if disposing of this amendment will not hasten the 
passage of the bill there is no reason why we should cut off all 
debate upon this one proposition. 

_Mr. STONE. Mr. President, as I understand the request for 
unanimous consent is to fix the time for a vote on section 12 and 
amendments thereto, with certain limitations as to debate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. STONE. The request is, as I am told—I have just come 
into the Senate Chamber—that that vote be taken at 5 o'clock 
this evening or 5 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask that the Secre- 
tary may read it, so that the Senator will see just what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment, 

The Secrerary. The Senator from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that at 11 o’clock a. m. on the calendar day of Friday, 
July 6, 1917, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
section 12 of the bill H. R. 4961; that during the consideration 
of the said section no Senator shall speak more than once or 
for a longer period than 10 minutes upon the section as a whole, 
or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending or that may be offered thereto; that 
the amendment proposed by the committee, with such amend- 
ments as may be offered to it, shall first be considered; and 
that the section as finally amended in Committee of the Whole 
shall not be reserved for amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to amend his 
unanimous-consent request so as to begin at 3 o'clock instead of 
at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

I will say to the Senator that I have been very much engaged 
up to almost yesterday or day before with a very arduous 
service imposed upon the Committee on Finance, and I have not 
Been able to give attention to the legislation pending. I am 
interested in the particular matter referred to in the request for 
unanimous consent, and I have been to-day, for the first time, 
conferring with Senators. I should be glad if we could have a 
little more time for consideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, Mr. President, I would have 
no objection—— 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will arrange for 3 o'clock, I have 
no objection to a limitation on debate, and to fix the time at 
which we should vote upon the amendment at 6 o'clock or 5 
o’clock—any time—7 o'clock; whatever time he thinks wise. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I suppose it is immaterial whether 
we commence at 11 o’clock or 3 o’clock. The Senate, if it feels 
the bill ought to be hurried, could work at night. 

Mr. STONE. But there are other reasons, I think, if the 
Senator will pardon me for not stating them, that are not 
occult or dangerous, but they will be the result of conferences 
that ought to be held. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall not object to that suggestion— 

to commence at 3 o'clock instead of 11 o'clock. 

Mx. PENROSE. I should like to make an inquiry. Does 
that mean that the purpose of the Senator from Oregon would 
be that the Senate shall continue in session all through the 
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evening or that at a reasonable hour a recess shall be taken 
until Saturday? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know, Mr. President, what 
the Senate might do, but I should like to get the amendment 
voted on. 

Mr. PENROSE. I only wanted to ask the Senator what he 
had in his mind on that point. 

Mr. STONE. Why not fix an hour, say 6 o'clock, to vote? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to have that done. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think the Senator could get con- 
sent to that? 

Mr. STONE. Well, say 7 o'clock. 

Mr. PENROSE, I think it ought to be understood, without 
being embodied in the agreement, that a recess will be taken 
aea reasonable hour and a final vote taken on the bill on Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest to the Senator that we 
make it 2 o'clock instead of 11 o'clock. 

Mr. STONE. I shall not object to that. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, Mr. President, one more inquiry: 
Do I understand now that after 2 o’clock amendments can be 
offered in the Senate to that section of the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Question! 

Mr. REED. I still want to understand about the question of 
cloture. If I understand the Senator from Oregon, he will not 
offer his cloture proposition for a day or two. He can, of 
course, present his request for unanimous consent at any time, 
and we may be able to arrive at a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to ask for a 
unanimous-consent agreement on the whole bill. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to the Senator doing that, 
but I am interested in the question of cloture. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Would the Senator from Missouri ob- 
ject, if we make this agreement with reference to section 12, te 
agreeing for a time when the bill itself should be voted on? 

Mr. REED. If this agreement is now made the Senator from 
Oregon, of course, could present a request for a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to vote on the bill as a whole, and, so far as I 
am concerned, I want to be free to pass upon that matter when 
it is presented. If it is presented in a manner which commends 
itself to me I shall not oppose it, but what I wanted to get out 
of the way was not the unanimous-consent agreement, but if 
we make the unanimous-consent agreement to vote upon this 
amendment I want an understanding that the Senator from 
Oregon will not try to force cloture upon us at least for two 
or three days. Otherwise he would get a unanimous-consent 
agreement, and then might go on with the cloture., 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Oregon can go on with 
it now. 

Mr. REED. Of course he can go on with it now. I under- 
stand that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator that I 
have no disposition in the world to undertake to cut off debate 
on this bill. It seems to me, as evidence of my feeling in the 
matter, that if we agree to vote upon this question the Senator 
ought to be willing to fix a time, sometime ext week, to vote 
on the bill itself. At least 42 Senators have signed the motion 
for a cloture. Many asked to sign it, and some haye been asked 
to sign it. So there is a difference of opinion amongst Senators 
about the matter. 

It seems to me, however, that after agreeing upon this motion 
we might then agree upon a time to vote upon the general bill, 
and fix it at a time when the Senator from Missouri must know 
all reasonable debate would have ended. 

Mr. REED. That may be very true, but that is not the ques- 
tion I am trying to get at. That is the question of agreement. 
I have never been found unwilling to consent to any reasonable 
agreement that was offered. ‘The other is a question of apply- 
ing force. I want some assurance if we make this agreement 
that it will not be immediately taken over by those who are in 
favor of closing debate, and then they will move forward to force 
a cloture, and do it immediately. I do not ask the Senator 
finally to waive his right to cloture; but I do think, if this agree- 
ment is to be made, the Senator ought to state to us that at 
least he will delay trying to force cloture fer a day or two after 
this matter is disposed of. 

With reference to the time, let me say to the Senator, and to 
all Senators here, in all fairness, this day has been taken up by 
the friends of this bill; it has been taken up by Senators who are 
ready to vote for the bill, I think, as an entirety; and yet one 
of those Senators—the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]—has 
injected into this debate a question touching the control of the 
coal mines and of their entire output. If that question comes be- 
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fore the Senate it is certainly worthy of serious consideration, 
and it must have serious consideration; and other questions will 
come forward. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Let me ask the Senator this question: 
Suppose we make the unanimous-consent agreement which is 
now pending, would the Senator from Missouri object to a 
unanimous-consent agreement on Saturday to vote next week 
on the whole bill? 

Mr. REED. This coming Saturday? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. REED, I do not think the Senator from Oregon really 
could mean that—to debate this bill until to-morrow night and 
then vote on the whole bill on Saturday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no; the Senator misunderstands 
mer The agreement that we are now about to make will prob- 
ably end to-morrow night or Saturday. Would the Senator ob- 
ject to u proposition for a unanimous-consent agreement at that 
time proposing to vote on the whole bill on Monday or Tuesday 
or Wednesday of next week, or such time as would be necessary 
to give a full discussion? 

Mr. REED. There is a great deal of difference in Monday or 
Tuesday or Wednesday. I can only answer the Senator 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, this discussion would be more 
illuminating if it were audible. 

Mr. REED. I think that the proper thing to do would be to 
dispose of this prohibition proposition; to do it to-morrow under 
a unanimous-consent agreement; and to have an understanding 
that the Senator from Oregon will not immediately proceed to 
try to force a cloture. Then let us take up the other great 
provisions of this bill, and see if we can not dispose of them 
under the same method we dre now undertaking to employ, and 
go along here in something like the old spirit—that every ques- 
tion is to be given proper consideration and that no Senator is 
to try to obstruct the public business. I think we will get along 
in that way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me ask the Senator again—he has 
not answered what I suggested—if no attempt is made to force 
cloture now, and we agree upon the proposition that has just been 
made, would the Senator interpose an objection on Saturday, 
the day after to-morrow, to consenting to vote on the bill one day 
next week? 

.Mr. REED. Some day next week? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. No; I think that is long enough. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to have that 
put a little more definitely. What day next week? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Missouri has suggested, this is an important bill; it is measur- 
ably a revolutionary measure, and I have no disposition to limit 
debate upon it unreasonably; but if we can agree upon a time 
for a vote on it about Wednesday of next week, it seems to me 
all Senators will have had ample time to discuss it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am interposing merely for 
the purpose of finding out the date upon which we were going 
to get a final vote upon the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I realize that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, if the Senator from Oregon will 
modify his statement so that the Senator from Missouri will 
agree not to interpose an objection to taking the vote upon the 
whole bill not later than 5 o'clock or 6 o’clock on Wednesday of 
next week, it seems to me that might suit all of us. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not asking that such an agree- 
ment be made now, but that the Senator will not interpose an 
objection. A 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the hope that if you give in to the Sen- 
ator’s condition he will give in to yours. ; 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not like the form this is tak- 
ing. Evidently I am being treated as though I were the only 
Senator in the Chamber opposed to taking a vote, the only Sen- 
ator to be dealt with. There are a good many Senators in this 
body who will have to be considered in this matter. What I 
have asked the Senator to do is this: To agree not to undertake 
to apply force in order to close this debate, at least until a day 
or two has passed, if we make this agreement now. I have said 
to him that just as soon as these important amendments can 
be disposed of, I shall be as ready to vote as any other Senator; 
but I do not think any Senator ought to be asked now to con- 
sent absolutely to yote on some particular day next week when 
these great amendments lie here that change the whole nature 
of the bili. 

I am willing to say, however, that I will not object to voting 
some day next week, and to fix the particular day, but I do not 
want to do it at this time, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I understand it, the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Oregon is that a time be fixed 
for a vote upon a particular section of the bill at a particular 
time after certain debate upon the section and upon amendments 
to it. The Senator from Missouri then rises in his place and 
says that he personally will consent to that conditionally, and 
his condition is that one of the rules of the Senate shall not be 
invoked for one or two days; he does not state whether “one 
or two,” but either one or two or “a few” days. Then the Sen- 
ator from Oregon comes back, replying to a proposition with a 
condition, with another proposition for another condition; and 
it seems to me that he has just as much right to do that as the 
Senator from Missouri had to reply to a clean-cut proposition 
with a first condition. The countercondition of the Senator from 
Oregon is that the Senator from Missouri himself personally 
will agree that if the Senator from Oregon will now agree to 
his condition then the Senator from Missouri must agree to the 
condition of the Senator from Oregon, which is that not later 
than 5 or 6 o’clock upon Wednesday of next week there shall be 
a procedure to begin to vote upon the bill and the amendments 
to the final disposition of the bill itself. I see nothing that 
“singles out” the Senator from Missouri, except the fact that 
he made one condition and the Senator from Oregon replies to 
that with another and a countercondition. It was a personal 
condition proceeding from the Senator from Missouri in the first 
case and it was a personal condition proceeding to the Senator 
from Missouri in the second case. 

Now, if we are to be asked to make an agreement here not to 
invoke one of the rules of the Senate, the Senator from Oregon 
can not make such an agreement. It is not like a unanimous- 
consent agreement. A unanimous-consent agreement binds the 
entire Senate; but to make a condition and respond to it by 
another condition binding every Member of this body not to 
invoke one of the rules of the Senate, it seems to me could 
hardly be done; and I think if the Senator from Missouri will 
think about it a moment he will conclude with me that it can 
not be done in any fair, binding manner unless the proposition 
to take a vote upon the entire bill were embodied in the same 
proposition as that for unanimous consent to take a vote upon 
section 12. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that if this proposal for unanimous consent 
is agreed to, I will not undertake to ask for unanimous consent 
now to vote next Wednesday, but I will ask it on Saturday; 
and if unanimous consent is not then given, I will file a motion 
for a cloture. 

Mr. REED. The Senator will ask it on Saturday of this week? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Not for a vote on Saturday of this 
week. The Senator misunderstands me; but if the unanimous- 
consent agreement that is now proposed is adopted, I will not 
ask anything further of the Senate now, but on Saturday of this 
week I will present a unanimous-consent agreement to yote on 
the whole bill Wednesday or Thursday of next week; and if 
that agreement is not obtained, I will then at once file a motion 
for cloture under the rules. 

Mr. REED. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. STONE. I should like to hear the agreement read as 
modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That at 2 o’clock p. m. on the calendar day of Friday, July 6, 1917, 
the Senate will proceed to the consideration of section 12 of the bill 
H. R. 4961; that during the consideration of the said section no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the section 
as a whole, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any 
amendment that may be pending or that may be offered thereto; that 
the amendment pro; gS committee, with such amendments as 
may offered to it, shall first considered; and that the section as 
finally amended in Committee of the Whole shall not be reserved for a 
separate vote or amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement is entered into. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I rise to offer an amendment to 
the bill. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not sure but that the roll ought 
to be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I am. It only requires a roll call 
when a vote is to be taken on the final passage of a bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all right. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I intend to propose an amendment 
to the act looking to the control of the officials who will dis- 
charge the functions and powers imposed upon the President 
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of the United States under the act. It is perfectly obvious to | the committee. [Putting the question.! 


every Senator that the President of the United States will not 
‘administer this law himself. It will be turned over to many 
officials, and we have no adequate way to prevent the officials 
dealing in tyrannical conduct. Some of them may even be 
guilty of blackmailing citizens and corporations and business 
under the powers of this act. There ought to be a summary 
way in which to deal with officials who are exerting the enor- 
mous powers which we propose to give to the President of the 
United States. I have proposed a plan which I will ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and I will ask Senators to read it. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. Owen is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Owen to the bill (H. R. 
4961) to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply; and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel, viz: At the end of the 
bill insert the following : 


There is hereby authorized and established a court to be known as 
the Official Court,“ to consist of one judge for each judicial circuit 
of the United States, to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, the terms of said judges at the be- 

nning of the service to be from one to nine years, re: tively, to 
etermined by lot, and thereafter each successor shall hold for 

term of nine years unless sooner removed for cause by the President. 

The salary of euch ju shall be $6,000 annually. 

The judge of the official court shal have jurisdiction over every case 
of malfeasance, misfeasance, nonfeasance, or neglect of duty In office 
of any employee, adviser, committeeman, or officer appointed under the 
authority of the United States exce t members of the President's 
Cabinet and justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, with 

ower to issue summons for witnesses, to require the production of eyl- 

ence, to spomen for contempt and render judgment on questions in- 
volving official misconduct, and issue writs necessary to carry out the 
authority herein given. he marshal of the United States district 
court shall serve the writs of the judges of the official court. 

Any person, natural or corporate, upon filing bonds for the costs of 
the suit shali have the right to enter a complaint against any such 
ompioyss of the United States for malfeasance, misfeasance, nonfeasance, 
or serious neglect of official duty. Fp La toe of the official court shal 
impose a fine, but not exceeding $5,000, Spon the complainant where 
the complaint is frivolous or insincere, he costs of the 3 
shall upon the complainant if not sustained, and upon the defend- 
ant if sustained. 

Upon such complaint being filed, the judge within whose circuit such 
complaint is made shall immediately require the evidence to be submitted 
oral H and recorded or by depositions within 10 days from the date of 
the filing of the complaint, except upon special order where compliance 
. within 10 days from receiving such evidence the judge 

ma! dings. 3 

There is mg ng authorized an appellate official court to consist of 
three justices to appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The appellate official court shall make rules and ations and de- 
termine forms of procedure for the official court and for appeals there- 
from ; shall have power to issue such writs as may be necessary to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction; and shall sit in Washington City, D. C. 

All appeals to the appellate official court shall be made within 5 
days from date of the publication of the ju ent of the judge of the 
official court and be passed upon wi 30 days of the receipt 

ereof. 

The appellate official court justices shall hold office for a od of 
nine years, one for three years, one for six years, and one for nine years, 
to be determined by lot, and thereafter each justice shall be appointed 
for a term of nine years and shall have original jurisdiction over cases 
arising in the District of Columbia. 

The appellate justices shall receive a salary of $7,500 annually. 

In the event of a final Fe ger by the official court a; st an em- 
loyee or officer of the United States, he shall have the o m of resign- 
ng within five days of the rendition of the final judgment. In the event 

his resignation is not submitted, the office shall be declared vacant and 
filled by a new incumbent. 

The from office under the 223 herein authorized shall 

er the Criminal Code where a vio- 


be 
the 


not preclude a trial or conviction un 
lation of the statutes is exposed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the amendment which I stated 
a while ago I intend to offer as a substitute for the committee 
amendment to section 12 be printed. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will be printed. 

Mr. MYERS. Is the committee amendment to section 12 now 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee is before the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to offer an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment which is identified and being designated as 
section 12. I move that the committee amendment be amended 
by inserting between the word “ spirits” and the word “ for,” 
in line 8 of the printed amendment, the words “ or vinous, malt, 
or fermented liquors.” : 

I wish further to amend by striking out the committee amend- 
ment after line 3 in the printed form thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table. It is not in order now. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that it be printed and lie on the table, 
and I send to the desk a written form by which it may be printed. 
I ask that it may lie on the table, to be brought up in regular 
order whenever we get to voting on amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to the amendment of 


The ayes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. REED. Let the amendment to the amendment be read. 

The Secrerany. On page 11 in the committee amendment the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] proposes, in line 21, to strike 
out the words “ foods, feeds, and fuels” and substitute therefor 
“necessaries as defined in this act.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, that would put the 
President of the United States to the duty of buying iron and its 
products, copper and its products, steel and its products, wool 
and cotton and their manufactured products, and reselling them 
to the public. I hope it will not be adopted. I think it would 
destroy the provision. ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the amendment simply gives 
the same power to the President over other necessaries which it 
gives over fuel and foodstuffs. If the necessity to obtain reason- 
able prices of other products is not as great as it is to obtain a 
reasonable price for wheat, then I can not understand the debate 
in the Senate for the Jast two weeks on the bill. It is conceded 
that many of the necessaries named in the first section of the 
bill have gone up in price, and they are as important as wheat. 

As I said before, I believe it is more evident now that the 
scheme of the bill originally was to force down the price of the 
farmers” wheat. It is evident now when we come to put in the 
other great staple necessities of the country and it is objected 
to giving the President the same power over them that was given 
over wheat. I know no reason why, if we are going into the 
price-fixing business, we should not fix the price of some of the 
other necessaries as much as wheat. To-day you can not sell 
wheat in the wheat-raising States because we have destroyed 
the market. Now, go ahead and you will not have any market 
for the farmer at all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I merely wish 
to state to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] that he 
has entirely misstated the object of those who are trying to 
work out some scheme. It was not the object to lower the price 
of wheat; I have never heard that seriously discussed by the 
proponents of the bill; but it was by some means to guarantee 
abundance enough to meet our requirements, and if it was found 
that some individual somewhere, by combination of money and 
men, was forcing it up unduly high that they could deal with 
that situation. I have talked with those who had this matter 
under consideration as well as those who originated it, and their 
object was to guarantee this country and our allies an abundance 
of wheat. That seemed to be the object of all this legislation. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. HARDING. I wish to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if I understood him correctly to say that the bill was not 
designed to lower the price of foodstuffs. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not talking now about 
what might come out of the bill; but those who are to have the 
administration of it—Mr. Hoover and others whom our commit- 
tee have interrogated—have iterated and reiterated that their 
object was to encourage an abundance of production of food- 
stuffs by guaranteeing the farmer a profit and relieving him 
from the menace of inflated prices at one time and reduced prices 
at another time, and to guarantee a profit that would encourage 
the farmers to grow plenty of foodstuffs both for America and 
for the allies. 

I believe myself that the bill needs amendment. I do not be- 
lieve that as it is drawn it is going to carry out the purpose 
for which it was alleged to have been drawn. think the 
language should be modified so that the farmer may not be 
menaced, or as some one expressed it here that there should not 
be a club held over anybody but an encouragement from the very 
first page of the bill to the last page to the patriotic producers 
of this country to bend every energy to produce a maximum 
amount so that the menace of starvation or shortage of food 
will not be before the country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator believes that the purpose of those 
who originated the bill is to raise the price of farmers’ products, 
then why does he not want cotton to be included in that bene- 
ficial scheme? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am saying to the Senate 
now that I am not defending the terms in which the alleged 
purpose is expressed. My object in rising was to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that if we want to guarantee an 
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abundance of food in this country we ought to fix the bill so as 
to guarantee it and not menace the price to the farmer; and I 
am claiming that in my opinion the bill will be a menace as it 
is now written. We ought to so frame the bill that it will en- 
courage production and not threaten the man if he does not 
produce. 

Mr, REED. Now, there are two ways of encouraging. There 
are two ways of producing that result. One would be to write 
in the bill the price the farmer is to receive. The other would 
be to write in the bill some provision that would guarantee the 
farmer if the price of his product were reduced that the price 
of everything else would be reduced correspondingly. 

The amendment which is now before us, which was offered 
by the Senator from Iowa, is along the line of putting every one 
of the great necessities under the same control, the idea being 
that if one is to be reduced the others ought to be correspond- 
ingly reduced. I therefore am in favor, if that is the proposi- 
tion before us, of putting into one common control everything 
that the farmer buys, because we propose to put into that control 
everything he has to sell. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. Just let me answer the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Missouri. He said that there 
are two objects. One is to guarantee a price that will encour- 
age production; the other is to guarantee that what the farmer 
has to buy will not eat up what little profit might accrue from 
the price that he may receive in the open market. 

Under the present condition and at this stage of my investiga- 
tion I think possibly the thing for us to do isto agree on some 
definite price that we know would encourage an abundance of 
bread production in this country and fix it so that the farmer 
would get it. 

Mr. REED. Very well, now—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Put it in the bill, if necessary 
in expticit terms, so that there could be no gerrymandering to 
commit the farmer to a vast acreage over the yield of which 
he has no control. 

. REED. Mr. President, I wish to show my distinguished 
friend and the Senate just how idle it is to dream that dream 
by sending to the desk to be rend a letter from a farmer in my 
State, a good-faith farmer, who writes with a stub lead pencil, 
but I think all the Senate will learn something by listening 
to the words of this agricultural philosopher, I ask to have it 
read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

. Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Before that is done, I merely 
wish to make one observation. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. I have had but little to say in the general debate on the 
bill, but I propose to have something to say before it is closed. 
I desire to put myself squarely with reference thereto. I think 
we all agree that Congress should devise some plan by which 
the menace of a short bread crop may be remoyed, if possible. 
The shortage of foodstuffs is the underlying principle of all 
that is said in the conditions which now confront us. If we 
make a mistake, it is fatal and can not be remedied, because we 
ean not force the seasons at our sweet wilt It is 12 months 
between one crop and another, and in those 12 months the fate 
of the war in Europe may be decided. So, now, beginning with 
another seeding time in the early fall for our foodstuffs, we ought 
to address ourselves to this question in such a way as to put 
the possibility so far as our efforts are concerned beyond any 
doubt—that is to say, that the farmer of this country shall be 
encouraged to put in grain the last acre possible so that in 1918, 
in the reaping time, he can be guaranteed if the seasons are 
favorable an abundant supply of bread. I think we might ac- 
complish that, and I shall at another time give my reasons 
and set forth the plans by which it may be aceomplished. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am going to ask now to have 
the letter read, but I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that he has fallen into the error that many have fallen into. 
They tell us the most important thing is to raise bread. Mr. 
President, this country has always produced more bread than 
it has consumed, and it will continue to do it. The most im- 
portant thing before us is to get our breadstuffs to Europe and 
to get our munitions and men to Europe. That is more impor- 
tant than the production of breadstuffs. 

However, I wish to call attention to the fact that you will 
find illustrated in this farmer's letter that if you to 
fix the price for one farm product you will thereby affect the 
price of every other farm product, and that you can not begin 
this effort and end it by simply dealing with one 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
wilt allow me, I wish to call his attention to a practical illustra- 
tion that was given to-day. Last year we had a very small 
potato crop, and the consequence was that potatoes went to $4 


a bushel. The enticing price, the profitable price caused the 
largest acreage of potatoes perhaps in the agricultural records 
of the country. The result is that now there is a plethora, an 
overproduction ; that is, for the immediate absorption by the mar- 


ket of potatoes. The result is that the price has gone down until 
by market quotations I saw in the paper yesterday it is 82 a 
barrel, less than a dollar a bushel. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not here. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not speaking about the 
local market; I am speaking about the market quotations that 
go into the pocket of the farmer. He was getting $10 a barrel 
three weeks ago, and he is now getting $2 per barrel and has quit 
gathering his potatoes. The result will be that next year, with 
that disastrous experience, he will not plant potatoes, whereas 
had he been guaranteed a price for all the potatoes that he might 
grow and the Government had provided perhaps cold storage, 
cooling and curing houses, and enabled his large crop to be dis- 
tributed over the 12 months of consumption he would have re- 
ceived a price that would have been profitable to him as well as 
profitable and beneficial to the consumer. It is that illustra- 
tion that I have in view. You can not have the farmers plant 
all their acreage available in grain unless they have some guar- 
anty that the law of supply and demand temporarily will not 
make them in the selling time the victim of a glutted market. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let us have the letter read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PatronssunaG, Mo., R. F. D. No. 4, July 2, 10. 


Senator James A, REED, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sm: I am very much interested in the pending legislation per- 
taining to food and price control and the revenue measures. I am feed- 
ing two carloads of hogs on my place in Harrison County. They will 
now pa about 125 pounds each and are worth about 15 cents a 
pound. he corn we are feeding them is worth on the St. Louis 
market about $1.70 a bushel, and the alfalfa on which we are 
ing 2 ae worth when made i — — Re bout 820 per ton. ecord- 
ing to s Farmer, pu t Des Moines, when prices are 

uoted 75 pornos hogs should, oe 8 Sioa $18 per 1 accord- 
fog to the 10-year aver: of prices in Chicago. What is the Govern- 
oa ent going to do? Should I sell the above articles separately or should 

my hogs and sell them at a price fixed by the Government, 


whlch —.— if the public press is to relied on, certain persons in 
h authori T won have fixed away below cost? What do you think 
. —. icy 5 Piens Government? 


ori e s prices of, yo agricultural products of many paces 


ces, as : uantities of free fertile land, free-soil fer- 
tility, the accumulation o Pag ae ages, large numbers of men 

ed } e Civil War, many of whom went on to 
these free lands, including 


t numbers of immigrants, and the use 
of farm machinery for the st time in the history of the world. This 


combination can never be ted. From now on agricultural —— 
ucts, like other products, not for any len of time be 

below cost. The land must now be er a ata ers bles or en 
and the soil fertility taken out put What economic principles 


govern the price of agricul products? Based on the law of suppl 

and 2 I believe it can be shown that wheat and hogs are eae 
too high; are, in fact, too low. The 3 cro) oP of the United States in 
1916 was about 40 per cent less than in 1 ane. ane world's wheat 
crop in 1916 ee about 20 


per cent less “an in 19 
school” were 


tentha ; it 
hs, ne price is OANA e — 


tenths, 
decreased. I un erstand that considerable wheat has not 1 tira 
from Australia and Argentina of the distance 


into 5 and the 20 Per sapis deficit, and ap 55 e 
n 


— law, and you have accow for a great increase rice pat 
to natural law, Again, as a general position, ù, prices depen depen 

— the 83 5 ones Hundreds of millions of rs of peng 

bave been since the fall of 1915. According to a well-known 

3 of aking, which 1 85 be taught in the “night school,” 

kers make about $4 lh of rips ne currency 7 of each dollar of money, 

and this d culates about three times as fast, thus 


ek about $12 out of each dollar of increase in 


crea 7 — 
not counting the amount hoarded or in circulation in Die sonr 0 


tion, tive 

5 to 83 a bushel. 1 should be 
that in other years, when —.— was a surplus of produc- 
s law werked in the on, o adversely 
12 . 


Lege have their capital. 
The work long hours, 8 
Their — — system is no better in most . th: an in trontle er om 


price of wheat should be around $2.7; 
remembered 
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and the country church is decaying. The reason they do not improve 

these things is for lack of the means to do it. And, my dear Senator, 

enormous consequences ees ig on just treatment to the farmer. The 

open country is the seed bed of our population. City populations, it is 

Han 37.75 by sociologists, soon die out. Not so the country’s, 
ons in 


„then, con the country are not as good or better than in the 
ty, the best will move to the city, and the “runts” will remain in 
the country to perpetuate our population. 


What, then, should be done? In 1916 the farmer got at thrashing 


time about $1 for his wheat when it was worth about $2.50. Wherein 
was the difficulty? Lack of information on the part of the farmer. Who 
was to blame? The farmer should have had a modern rural-school 
system as good as geu have in Kansas City, in which economics and 
marketing are taught. The Government should have supplied him at 
thrashing time with all the information as to world’s supply, world's 
demand, and probable price for several years back, and especially for the 
current eee Why doesn’t it do it? What is it doing now? Why 
doesn't it send out the information at once? Who got that difference 
last year between the price of wheat in 1916 and the price this spring? 
The dealers in wheat and futures men. It is well to remember that 
wheat has 1 not been too high, but dealers have got what the 
farmer ought to have had, thus leaving the farmer with not enough 
income to keep up his end of our civilization. What we need, I 
repeat, is information and some one to take up the slack when great 
uantities of wheat come to market following the harvest. If the 

tures men are not allowed to do it, and the Government does not 
do it and the Government does not furnish us with any more informa- 
tion than in the past at the proper time, we will be worse off than ever. 
Can you furnish me the desired information? 

Please send me copy of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for the rest of 
the session, and back numbers, and any other documents and infor- 
mation pertaining to marketing and food control. 

Why not put a tax of, say, 40 per cent on excess war profits, which 
would probably produce from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000? This 
would enable you to leave out much 122 25 annoying taxes, and espe- 
cially that tax that is aggravating, e postage rates, in my opinion, 
should not be increased. 

Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL D. Gromer. 


P. S.—Of course, the farmers want to do their part to win this war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I notice that there has been some 
smiling about that letter. I undertake to say that that man 
knows more about economic laws from the farmer’s standpoint 
than the average legislator knows. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator regard that as any compliment? 

Mr. REED. I adopt the suggestion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, that that is a very great compliment to this man. I do 
not agree with everything in the letter, but I do say that there 
is one part of it that the Senate ought to consider, either in a 
day school or in a night school. That is contained on the very 
first page, where he states the proposition that he has hogs that 
will bring a certain price in the market; that he must feed 
them corn that will bring a certain price in the market; and 
that the relation of these two prices must be the answer to 
what he is to do with the hogs. 

It has been suggested here to-day that everything ought to be 
stricken out of this bill except wheat and coal, and that a guar- 
anteed price should be written in for wheat. Whoever makes 
that guaranteed price for wheat must bear in mind that if you 
put the price of wheat too high you will stop the raising of corn, 
and if you stop the raising of corn to any appreciable extent 
you will force the slaughtering of the beef cattle and of the 
hogs of the country when they are immature, and you will pro- 
duce a meat shortage as a result of overproduction of wheat 
and an underproduction of corn and other products fit for food. 
So that we are dealing here with a question that does require 
study, and it requires a different kind of consideration than 
this bill has been receiving. 

While I am on the floor let me ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
. ate for two or three minutes to say this: I do not think much 
of that kind of argument which begins by assuming that we must 
win the war, that the plan which has been proposed will win 
the war, and therefore that it ought to be accepted-at once. 
Everybody agrees to the first proposition; we must win the war. 
The second proposition, however, is the one in dispute. Will the 
plan which has been submitted win the war or will it weaken 
us in the conduct of the war? 

I warn the Senate and I warn the country that if you pass a 
law here that is unjust to the farmer you will cut off production 
at its very source, and you will do more to weaken this country 
than you will by taking the necessary hours to formulate a 
bill that will not destroy the agriculturist and will not limit 
production. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have here a copy of a 
statement by William Jennings Bryan on the subject of “ Beer 
v. Whisky.” I ask to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

BEER V. WHISKY. 


The effort to separate beer and wine from distilled liquors, so as to 
continue their sale and use under laws prohibiting wh: and other 
beverages containing a large per cent of alcohol, is suppo: by argu- 
ments which are, to a certain extent, plausible, but the movement would 
not be a serious one if ij rested upon argument alone. The real force 
behind this proposal lies, first, in the financial and political influence 


of the brewers, and, second, In the appetite of the drinkers. Those 
pecuniarily interested in the manufacture of beer or in the making of 
wine quite naturally contend that they are less harmful than stronger 
drinks, and those who are fond of their beer or wine echo the ment, 
but it is not likely to convince the disinterested. It may be wo whil 

however, to lay before the general public the objections to the beer an 

wine propaganda in order that well-meaning voters may not be deceived. 

The first objection is based upon the fact that a surrender to the 
brewers and wine makers would compel the temperance forces of the 
country to give up the fundamental proposition upon which their entire 
fight is built, viz, that alcohol is a poison, and that, because alcohol is a 
poison, alcoholic beverages are harmful. 

To draw a distinction between whisky, for instance, which contains a 
high percentage of alcohol, and wine and beer, which contain a lower 
percen of alcohol, would be like trying to fix a line between moder- 
ate drinking and immoderate 8 

No words have yet been coined which can fix the point at which the 
use of liquor becomes excessive. The line moves forward as the habit 
eee Bas recedes like the horizon until it is lost in the black night of 

toxication. Failure would in like manner, overtake any effort to fix 
a line between harmless and harmful alcoholic drinks. Te is impossible 
to classify drinks according to the percentage of alcohol which they 
contain ; they must be classified as alcoholic and nonalcoholic, because it 
is the alcohol in the drink that makes it objectionable. 

Alcohol is harmful, first, because of the immediate injury which it 
does, and, second, because of the appetite which it creates. Scientific 
experiments have been carried so far as to leave no doubt of the injury 
which alcohol does to both the physical and intellectual man, Bever- 
ages that contain but a small percentage of alcohol will unsteady the 
nerves and impair the productive value of the drinker, no matter what 
his occupation may be, ‘They will lessen the accuracy of his aim at 
Lori ad practice; they will increase the number of his mistakes at type- 
setting; they will confuse his thought and enfeeble his hand. The use 
of beer and wine increases accidents in industry and decreases the ex- 
pectancy of the user, as measured by the insurance tables. 

But even if it could be shown that the immediate effect of the alcohol 
contained in beer and wine was not perceptible, it would be unsafe to 
port their sale and use, because alcohol produces disease in both the 

rain and the blood, It creates an appetite which calls for more and 
more and more, 

The beer hall and the wine room are the vestibules, so to speak, of 
the whisky shop. The brewer and the wine maker are schoolmasters. 
They take tho 8 through the kindergarten and the lower grades, 
instructing him in the art of intoxication until he is ready to enter 
upon the career of the drunkard and the sot. 

But few of those who develop into whisky drinkers begin with that 
beverage. They commence with light wines and beer, and then go on 

Teia to drinks still stronger as the taste becomes fixed 
and the craving increases. For this reason some argue that instead 
of giving a preference to beer and wine it would eyen be safer to give 
the preference to the stron., drinks, on the theory that while the 
might more quickly kill off those already addicted to the liquor hab 
they would not pring in so many recruits. But it is not wise to prefer 
either. Both should be put under the ban, for both are enemies to 
man’s welfare and progress. 

If anyone doubts the eyil effect of beer and wine upon the individual 
let him visit the saloons and inquire into the habits of those who have 
not gone beyond these beverages. He will find that even beer and wine 
benumb the better nature and deaden the sensibilities. They wean the 
father, the husband. and the son away from the family and its interests 
as effectually as the stronger drinks. Even before the drinker veas 
to stagger and reel he becomes brutish, selfish, and inconsiderate. is 
thirst for beer and wine have more influence over him than the 
hunger of wife or child, and the coarse companionship of the bar room 
will have more charms for him than the holier environment of the home. 

If the champions of the beer saloon and the wine room desire real 
information as to the character of the beverages which they are trying 
to protect, let them submit the question to the women voters of the 
country and get their opinion as to the effect of these kinds of liquor 
upon men, nee will find that the female members of the N have 
accurate knowledge and very positive convictions as to the effect of 
beer and wine drinking, as well as to the effect of whisky drinking. 

But there is also a political objection to the proposition that beer 
and wine be excepted from the prohibited drinks. e brewers of the 
United States have in recent years the most corrupting influence 
in our Nation, as shown by investigations conducted in several States. 
No one interested in the purifying of politics can for a moment think 
of showing favor to so mercenary and conscienceless a group. 

The objections to the sale and use of beer and wine are so weighty 
and so manifest that any truce entered into would be short lived. To 
prohibit the sale and use of whiskies and stronger alcoholic drin 
while permitting the manufacture and sale of beer and wine, woul 
3 postpone the real struggle and strengthen the adversary for the 
fi ht. The brewers would be encouraged by any consideration 
shown them and would use the Government's partiality as an argument 
in favor of the legitimacy of their business, just as the licensed saloon 
seeks to cover its crimes against humanity with the cloak of legality. 

The brewers’ corruption fund has grown from year to year as the 
temperance sentiment has more and more mena the industry. The 
investigation in Texas disclosed the systematic efforts of the brewers to 
pollute the electorate. Hu sums have been ha tea throughout the 
country in the support of lobbies and in the subsidizing of newspapers. 
In Pe lyania the brewers, by taking refuge behind the objection that 
their testimony would incriminate them, confessed that they would ba 

roven criminals if they revealed the business methods shown by their 


The fight that the brewers have made against woman suffrage is 
another evidence of their determination to oppose anything and cht 
thing calculated to lessen their profits. They libel womanhood whi 
i cn the barroom vote to defeat laws proposed for the protection of 
the home. . 

The country understands that the issue is indivisible. When a short 
time ago Congress enacted a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicants to 
any man in uniform, it did not attempt to draw any distinction between 
whisky and beer; such an senpe would haye been met with derision, 

The States that have prohibited saloons can not be inyeigled into a 
return to beer or wine. When in 1914 the State of Colorado adopted 
constitutional prohibition, the city of Denver by a substantial majority 
rejected an amendment which proposed to reinstate beer. Any action 
by the National Congress which would seem to sanction the use of beer 
and wine would make more difficult the enforcement of the laws in the 

tes, now numbering more than half of the Union, which operate 
alike against all kinds of alcoholic drinks. 
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The fight must go on; there can be no compromise. Wh and beer 


isky 
must stand or fall together; it is the alcoho! in both that makes them 


a menace to health, to home, and to all that is highest and best in the 
Nation. A division of the temperance forces would be disastrous. Any 
attempt to make a distinction between beer and whisky would drive 
away more voters than it would draw to the cause. 

Those who have entered upon the work of making the United States 
saloonless will, therefore, give no heed to the plea of the brewer and 
the wine maker. The manufacture of these so-called milder beverages 
have, during all the years past, cast in their lot with the distillers. 
They have been tners in a long career of lawlessness; they have made 
the barroom a bureau of information on crime; they haye clustered 
about the saloon every form of vice and sin t is too late now for 
them to seek an extension ol life by promises of reform or of separation 
from their a tes. ‘The entire firm of “ Barley-Corn, Gambrinus 
& Bacchus” must retire from business—a dissolution of partnership 


is not sufficient. x 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] to the amendment of 
the committee. [Putting the question.] By the sound the 
ayes seem to have it. 
I call for a division. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
On a division, the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
RECESS, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, July 5, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, July 6, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. , 7 


SENATE. 
Fray, July 6, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, June 28, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. x 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Myers Shields 
Beckham Husting Nelson Simmons 
Brady Johnson, Ca Vew Smith, S. C. 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex Overman Sutherland 
Curtis ones, Wi age Swanson 
Dillingham Kendrick Pittman Thompson 
Fernald Kenyon Poindexter Trammell 
Fletcher King Ransdell Vardaman 
France 8 Reed Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Robinson alsh 
Hale MeLean Shafroth Warren 
Harding McNary Sheppard Williams 
Hitchcock Martin Sherman Wolcott 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
KiInnx] is unavoidably absent. 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBUBRY], 
who is detained on account of important business. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. — 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence on ac- 
count of illness of my colleague, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following act and joint resolution: 

On June 30, 1917: 

S. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution extending the time within which 
the “ joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to issue 
temporary permits for additional diversions of water from the 
Niagara River” shall remain in effect. 

On July 2, 1917: 

S. 2453. An act to authorize condemnation proceedings of lands 
for military purposes. 

ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 33) to relieve the owners of mining claims who have 
been mustered into the military or naval service of the United 
States as officers or enlisted men from performing assessment 
work during the term of such service, which were, on page 1, 
line 10, after “ been,” to insert “ or may, during the present war 


The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
I ask that this announcement 


with Germany, be”; on page 1, line 12, after “ States,” to insert 
“to serve during their enlistment in the war with Germany“; 
on page 2, line 3, after “ assessments,” to insert “during the 
period of his service or”; on page 2, line 5, to strike out all 
after service,” down to and including “ resolution,” in line 12, 
and insert: “ Provided, That the claimant of any mining loca- 
tion, in order to obtain the benefits of this resolution, shall file, 
or cause to be filed, a notice in the office where the location notice 
or certificate is recorded, before the expiration of the assessment 
year during which he is so mustered, giving notice of his muster 
into the service of the United States and of his desire to hold 
said mining claim under this resolution.” 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FERNALD. I present a petition signed by a large number 
of students of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., favoring national 
prohibition. I ask that the body of the petition be printed in the 
eter together with the number of the signatures attached 

ereto. 


There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT and to the SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 
MAINE IN THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Whereas the liquor manufacturers are now using over 6,000,000,000 
pounds of foolstufts ann , enough to feed 7,000,000 hard-working 
men for the entire year; an 

Whereas in the present congested condition of our shipping and serious 
lack of adequate transportation facilities the thousands of cars used 
in the 5 vf liquor are imperatively needed for carrying neces- 


sities of life; and 
ore in the manufacture and 


ereas m than 165,000 men are engaged 
sale of intoxicatin, liquor, whose labor is thus really worse than 


wasted at a time when men are urgently needed on the farm, in the 
mill, and in boot mim | and Navy; and 

Whereas the morale of our citizens is seriously affected and the effi- 
ci =f of our men both in the military service and in industry is de- 
cidedly lowered by the use of alcohol; and 

Whereas we are unalterab oyposea to an increased tax on liquor be- 
cause, since the demand for liquor depends largely on appetite rather 
than 2 the burden would but be shifted to the consumer and 
then turn to the suffering women and children of the drinkers’ 

es: 


Therefore, we, ‘the undersigned, students of Bates College, do hereb 
aces the President and Congress of the United States for the prohi- 


(And 215 others). 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Port Huron, Mich., praying for bone-dry prohibition, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Baptist Church of De Witt, Mich., praying for national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of the congregation 
of the Whitney Avenue Memorial Christian Church, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the adoption of the so-called Barkley 
amendment to the food-conservation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of the convention of the Epis- 
copal Church of Vermont and a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Broad Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Altoona, 
Pa., praying for national prohibition during the war, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented petitions of S. D. Emery and 14 other 
citizens of Alfred; of the Hammond Street Congregational 
Church, of Bangor; of the Drexel Biddle Bible Class, of Port- 
land; of the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Falmouth and Cumberland; of the Opportunity Class of the 
Congregational Sunday School, of Wilton; of Sebasticook 
Grange, No. 306, Patrons of Husbandry, of Newport; of the 
Piscataquis County Woman’s Christian Temperance Union Con- 
vention; of the Cumberland County Sunday School Associa- 
tion ; of the New Harbor Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; 
of the Christian Endeavor Society of Woodfords; of sundry citi- 
zens of Harpswell Center; and of 216 students of Bates College 
at Lewiston, all in the State of Maine, praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure to conserve the food supply, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Advent 
Christian Church, of Bangor; of the Congregational Christian 
Endeavor Society, of Holden; of the Universalist Church of 
Old Town; and of the Methodist Church Men’s Class, of Fair- 
field, all in the State of Maine; and of the Tristate Conference 
of Social Workers, of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
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praying for absolute national prohibition, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Piscataquis County Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches and of the Aroostook and 

' Penobscot Union, Pomona Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, all 
in the State of Maine, praying for the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors from foodstuffs, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 69, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Millinocket, 
Me., remonstrating against national prohibition, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE,. I have received a large number of letters 
in the nature of petitions from manufacturers, merchants, and 
professional men, all citizens of my State, asking for the adop- 
tion of national prohibition, I ask that they be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The petitions will lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENDE presented resolutions and petitions from 
the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of Portsmouth, of the 
Highland Avenue Friends Christian Endeavor Society of Co- 
Iumbus, of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Gloucester, 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Clintonville, 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Piqua, of the 
Maumee Union Christian Temperance Union of Maumee, of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of the faculty and students of 
Wooster Summer School, Christian Endeayor Society of the 
Putman Presbyterian Church of Zanesville, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Ashtabula, of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of West Salem, of the First Christian Church 
of Steubenville, Methodist Episcopal Church and Sabbath School 
of Nevada, of the citizens of Vinton County assembled at Me- 
‘Arthur, of the First Christian Church of Steubenville, all in the 
State of Ohio, praying for national prohibition, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented sundry letters and memorials of sundry 
citizens of the State of Ohio, remonstrating against national 
prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COLT presented petitions of the monthly meeting of the 
Society of Friends of Rhode Island, of the n Endeavor 
Society of Perryville, R. I., and of the Local Council of Women 
of Rhode Island, praying for national prohibition, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Rhode Island, praying for the proper safe- 
guarding of the moral conditions existing at military camps, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 

1 the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr."SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2552) to provide or leaye of absence for homestead 
entrymen in one or two periods, and for longer times; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. i 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 2553) for the relief of Fred W. McConky, jr.; and 


A bill (S. 2554) to refund to John B. Keating customs tax | Bethurum; 


erroneously and illegally collected; to the Committee on Claims. 
A bill (S. 2555) granting an increase of pension to Sarah T, 


Cram ; 

A bill (S. 2556) granting a pension to Charles E. Haskell; 

A bill (S. 2557) granting a pension to John B. Wallace; 

A bill (S. 2558) granting an increase of pension to Hosea But- 
terfield (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2559) granting an increase of pension to Nettie A. 
Bacheldor (with-accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2560) granting an increase of pension to Emery O. 
Pendleton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2561) granting an increase of pension to Esburn 
Nutt (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2562) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Bragdon (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2563) granting an increase of pension to Freeman 
D. Myrick (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2564) granting an increase of pension to Bennett 
B. Fuller (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2565) granting an increase of pension to Moses F. 
Hurd (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2566) granting an increase of pension to William 
T. Eustis (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2567) granting a pension to Lucinda M. Ballard 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. JAMES: 
A bill (S. 2568) granting a pension to George R. Hamilton; 
1 154 (S. 2569) granting an increase of pension to William 
den; 
aaa bill (8. 2570) granting an increase of pension to William 


Kelsay; 
A KE (8. 2571) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 


A bilt (S. 2572) granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. 


Love 

ji bin (S. 2573) granting an increase of pension to Millard ©. 
Loveless; 

A bill (S. 2574) granting a pension to Herman Martin; 

A bill (S. 2575) granting a pension to John Magowan; 

A bill (S. 2576) granting an increase of pension to Lucy 
Jane Minugee; 

A bill (S. 2577) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
McClure; 

A bill (S. 2578) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
McClure; 

A bill (S. 2579) granting an increase of pension to Eliza E. 
McElroy; : 

A bill (S. 2580) granting an increase of pension to Albert P. 


ae bill (S. 2581) granting an increase of pension to Regina 
oller ; 

A bill (S. 2582) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
E. Richards; 

A bill (S. 2583) granting an increase of pension to Sallie 
Rigney ; 

A bill (S. 2584) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Spurlock; 

A bill (S. 2585) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
O. Sullivan; 

A bill (S. 2586) granting a pension ‘to Leander Thomas; 

A bill (S. 2587) granting a pension to George Troutman; 
tilts (S. 2588) granting an increase of pension to Susan I. 

antine ; 
Sahay (S. 2589) granting an increase of pension to John W. 

ck; 

A bill (S. 2590) granting a pension to Maude Woods; 

A bill (S. 2591) granting a pension to Jesse Abbott; 

A bill (S. 2592) granting a pension to Isaac F. Allen; 

A bill (S. 2593) granting a pension to William S. Arnold; 

A bill (S. 2594) granting a pension to Ulysses S. Baird; 

A bill (S. 2595) granting an increase of pension to Katherine 


Bird; 

A bill (S. 2596) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
©. Bowman; 

A bill (S. 2597) granting a pension to Green Brock; 

A bill (S. 2598) granting an increase of pension to Alice J. 


Buck; 

A bill (S. 2599) granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
Bullock; 

A bill (S. 2600) granting an increase of pension to Charles M. 
Cannon; 

A bill (S. 2601) granting a pension to Squire O. Baker; 

A bill (S. 2602) granting an increase of pension to David 


pill (S. 2603) granting a pension to William W. Cook; 
bill (S. 2604) granting a pension to George T. Cooney ; 
bill (S. 2605) granting an increase of pension to Annie B. 
r; 
bil 7 85 (S. 2606) granting an increase of pension to Mary Robin- 
yns; 
. 2607) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


bill 
pill (S. 2608) granting a pension to Henry Ford; 
bill (S. 2609) granting a pension to William M. Graham; 

bill (S. 2610) granting an increase of pension to William 

R. Jones (with accompanying papers); 8 

A bill (S. 2611) granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
Borin (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2612) granting an increase of pension to Robert L. 
McFarland (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2618) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
Walton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2614) granting a pension to Mary E. Howard; 

A bill (S. 2615) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Wolfe; and 

A bill (S. 2616) granting a pension to Phoebe Morgan; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 
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THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr, SWANSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
96), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval ice ie ee * subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized durin. pops tee! to 
nent for persons, books, a and pavers, to a ae at od 5 to em- on 

oy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding page, 
S . such 8 as may be had in connection wi aa SO 

ich may be pending before said committee, the 8 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions er 
recess of the Serate. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Will 
it be in order at this time to offer an amendment to the House 
provision or should it be offered after 2 o’clock under the agree- 


ment? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be offered and lie on the 
table. 


Mr. CURTIS. Then I offer the following amendment to the 
House text: On page 18, line 22, strike out the word “or” and 
insert “or other nonbeverage purposes,” and strike out the 
four words “or of alcoholic beverages ” in line 23, so as to make 
a straight prohibition amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas that he has the House text and that he should take 
the pending bill with the committee amendments added to it, 
so that we may know where the amendment comes in, 

Mr. CURTIS. My own judgment is that it should be offered 
to the House provision as it came to the Senate, but in order 
to remove any doubt about it I will offer the amendment to sec- 
tion 12, to strike out lines 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, down to and 
including the word “ beverages” in line 21 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 12. That no person shall use any foods, food ma 
in the production of alcohol, except for governmental, indus 
tific, medicinal, sacramental, or other nonbeverage purposes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENYON. We do not reach that section until 2 o'clock 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. Is not the question 
in order to proceed with the consideration of committee amend- 
ments until 2 o’clock and then to take up the special amend- 
ment which was the subject of the agreement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; but there is no objection to 
the Senator from Kansas offering an amendment and having it 
lie on the table. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I propose the folluw- 
ing amendment to the amendment of the committee in section 8. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, line 21, after the word “act” 
in the amendment to the amendment agreed to, insert the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That if any minimum price shall have been theretofore 
fixed pursuant to the provisions of e 11 of this act, then the price 
paid for any feeds or fuels so purchased shall not be less than 
minimum price. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask unanimous consent to submit 
some telegrams from the prohibition workers of Mississippi and 
have them printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


BELzON!I, OR GREENVILLE, Miss. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


or feeds 
scien- 


Senator ma asst K. VARDAMAN. 


Duar Sm: 8 Wants Mine. ol * Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Washington dunty write in the name of our organization 
urging that you help 8 
25 i; ou know, the liquor 5 doing all in their : we eet 

s you J 5 efea 
the measure. In God's name champion our cause. ae power God and home 


and our boys ane native land, 
Mrs. JAMES ALEMETH FIXLEY, 


Woman's MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CAURCH SOUTH, 
Vaiden, ‘Miss. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Care of Senator JAMES K. VARDAMAN, Washington, D. C.: 


Undersigned tion your honorable body to the amendment to 
the a * the — of grai ie tor se hoe wine and beer, 
as wW as w 

The above Petition, W was 8 by vote at meeting under 

auspices of the Woman's Missionary Council, Methodist . Church 


South, in the 28. of Aberdeen, State of Mississippi, by the Woman's 


Missi 
* Mrs. T. W. BAKER, ie ger ng 
And others). 


5 Miss. 


Senator JAMES K. VARDAMAN, 
eee D. C.: 
In the a om y t humanity and of the Nation in time of war the 
Methodist 8 y School of this place apena for legislation esiis: 
the use of grain or foodstuifs in beer an ine as well as in distilled 


uor. 
W. W. MAGRUDER, Superintendent. 


75 STARKVILLE, Miss., July 5, 1917. 
Senator James K. VarpaMAn, 


Washington, D. C.: 
y unanimous vote of the Starkyille Methodist Church we respect- 
fully request and urge your influence and vote to prohibit the manu- 
cture of grain and other foodstuffs in distilled liquors, beer, wine, or 
— aap — alcoholic product for use as a . 
T. oopwarp, Secretary. 


SPARKS, OKLA., July I, 1917. 
Senator JAMES K. VARDAMAN, 
Oare of United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Ministers and former citizens of Mississippi request that you support 
bone-dry feature food-conservation bill and do sll in your power to 
secure passage of same. 


T. T. HORTER. 
N. T. PEAK. 


Porr Gissox, Miss., April 26, 1917. 
Senator James K. VARDAMAN 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


The Methodists’ 88 of the Port Gibson district, representing 
20,000 ip ewer og Methodists, pleads that you support legislation look- 
ing to prohibition of the liquor traffic as = war measure. 

M. SHARBROUGH, President. 
J. D ELLIS, Secretary. 


SEXATOBIA, MISS., July 2, 1917. 
Senator James K. VarpaMan, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Mass meeting Senatobia Christian citizens urge your 7 5 — 5 of bin 
to prohibit manufacture whisky and beer during period 9 war. 
ILD. 


DEAN. 
BERNARD, 


STARKVILLE, MISS., July 2, 1917. 
Hon. J. VARDAMAN 


United States 9 Washington, D. C.: 


b Urge support-of prohibition amendment to food-control bill passed 
y House. 
Women’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UN1IOX, 
M. L. MOFEO ERE: Acting President. 


3 PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 3, 1917, 


“On ited Bates 3 Washington, D. C.: 


Hearty congratulations on your telegram to Antisaloon League of 
Mississip; ou told the truth. K mere Se up your fight to the bitter end, 
The peo e are with you, and you w 

99 BROWN. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER Browy. 

Mr. REED. I could not understand where the amendment to 
the amendment went in. Let it be read again. 

The Secretary. On page 11, after the amendment to the 
amendment heretofore agreed to, which reads “ necessaries as 
defined in this act,” insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That if any minimum price shall have been theretofore 


fixed pursuant to the : provixions of — 11 of this act, then the 
price paid for siy feeds or fuel so purchased shall not 85 less than 
such minimum price. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDING. I am in receipt of a series of resolutions 
passed by Pomona Grange, of Delaware County, Ohio. Two of 
the resolutions are so pertinent to the pending question that I 
ask consent of the Senate that the- Secretary may read resolu- 
tions 5 and 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

5. The reaffirms 
traffic, and is very 


Representatives 3 80 n meas- 


ors. 
Rear erie 


. The ge also believes that — prohibition measures are 
to our country in times of peace. The grange insists 
tations of the saloon and the brothel shall not 


various 
ate 


y. The grange 
and Nation to eradicate the saloon from all parts ef our country, 
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whether in times of war or peace, as the onl 
with a business creating so great financial, 
the manhood, womanhood, and childhood of our country. The grange 
recommends that the liquor now in stock in this country, which is being 
used to poison our own people should be taken over by our Govern- 
ment, the alcohol extracted and used for mechanical purposes in the 
development of our country asd for the destruction of our enemies. 

6. In view of the tact that there have been many recommendations 
for expense curtailment, and that there is dire necessity for greater 
production of food products and of economy on the part of our ple, 
the grange calls to the attention of the public the useless and enor- 
mous loss by fire of approximate'y $1,000,000,000 annually, or $10 per 
capita, by tobacco users. There has been much legislation and prohi- 
bition against the smoke nuisance in the cities of our country and 
against general incendiarism. If it is illegal to erect a build 
then to set it afire, is it not equally wrong to grow crops on fertile 
land that would produce the necessities of life, thus cutting down the 
high cost of living, and then to set fre to the product raised on such 
land, and to inhale the poison of tobacco and blow it into the faces of 
others to be inhaled secondhand, or to chew the weed and then ex- 
8 in a filthy and unhealthy manner in public or private places? 

grange recommends that the people generally abstain not only 
from the use of intoxicating liquors, but also from the use of tobacco, 
and that farmers be prohibited from using land for tobacco growing. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present sundry petitions from citizens of 
Memphis, Tenn. They are very numerously signed and I think 
they are so pertinent to the issue now before the Senate that I 
ask that one of them be read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if they have to do with the pending measure? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I will state to the Senator that they 
do. The petitions are very short. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I understood that we took a 
recess last night, and if the debate is to be opened up for the 
introduction of such matters I have quite a desk full here, and 
I presume a great many others have. It seems to me we ought 
to follow one plan or the other; let them all go in, or have them 
all go out. I think the Senator should withhold his request 
until he can make it a part of his remarks if he wishes to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reading the 
petition? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the petition be read? [Put- 
ting the question.] The ayes have it, and the Secretary will 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Senator K.-D. MCKELLAR and Congressman HUBERT FISHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned, hereby petition you as a spokesman for the 

poopie of Tennessee to introduce or cause to be introduced, and to work 
or the passage of, a bill designed to throw greater protection about the 

morals of the young men of the United States who are and who will be 
in the national military and naval service. 

We earnestly desire that the praiseworthy orders of our military au- 
thoritles designed to create moral zones” about the camps be 
strengthened in every manner possible. We suggest that it be made a 

emeanor, punishable by a fine or imprisonment, or both, for an 
immoral woman to come wi 10 miles of a military or naval encamp- 
ment, bee pag of its size, and that bene gence be provided for 
those ing liquor to soldiers within 10 es of a camp, and that 
similar restrictions be put upon gambling and other forms of vice. 
RUSSELL KENT 
(And others). 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in connection with 
the consideration of the amendment which is now pending, and 
in line with the article which has already been read, I desire, 
as a part of my remarks, to read a telegram, which is dated 
at Seattle, July 2, addressed to the United States Senate, and 
is as follows: 


The SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES er 
SENATOR WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Five thousand women members of West 8 Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union pledge themselves to ri household economy 
for conservation of f poppies and vigorously protest against the 
waste of food products of any d in the manufacture of beer and wine. 


sensible way of dealing 
ysical, and moral loss to 


ELIZABETH E. THAYER, 
State Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, to section 8. In view of the amend- 
ment which has just been adopted to this part of the bill, the 
language which I propose to strike out is unnecessary, and the 
committee recommend striking it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
ey from Oregon to the amendment of the committee will be 
stat 

The Secretary. On page 11, line 18, after the word “ pur- 
chase,” it is proposed to strike out the words “in no case pay- 
ing a less price than the minimum price, if any, fixed in pur- 
suance of this act.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the Secre- 
tary now read the amendment which we have just acted upon 
as amended, so that we may know just what it means. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I may state, before the 
reading of the amendment as amended, in order that the Senator 
from Utah may understand the bill as it now stands, as to the 
amendment to the amendment on page 11, in subdivision (b) 
of section 8, striking out the words “in no case paying a less 
price than the minimum price, if any, fixed in pursuance of 
this act,” that I have moved to strike out that portion of it 
because there has already been adopted a provision which clari- 
fies it, and it does not change the sense. The amendment to 
which I refer reads: 


Provided, That if any minimum price shall have been theretofore 
fixed, pursuant to the provisions of section 11 of this act, then the 
price paid for any feeds or fuels so purchased shall not be less than 
such minimum price. 


Mr. SMOOT. That follows the amendment which was offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Secretary read the 
amendment as amended, including the amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa and the one which has 
just been offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, line 12. after the word, “ depend- 
ents,” strike out the words “ for a reasonable time,” and insert: 


nor shall any person, firm, corporation, or association be required to 
furnish to the Government any seed necessary for the seeding of land 
owned, leased, or cultivated py them; (b) in order to guarantee reason- 
able prices to the producer and to the consumer, to purchase, to store, 
to provide storage facilities for, and to sell at reasonable prices neces- 
saries defined in this act: Provided, That if any minimum price shall 
have been theretofore fixed, 1 to the provisions of section 11 
of this act, then the price paid for any feeds or fuels so purchased shall 
not be less than such minimum price. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair lays before the Senate 
a certified copy of the report of the Federal grand jury in 
Chicago, and instructs the Secretary to read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY EMPANELED IN THE UNITED STATES DIS- 
TRICT COURT OF THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO, 
AT THE JUNE TERM, A. D. 1917, 4s TO CONDITIONS OF TRADE IN 
Foon Propucts. 


The grand jurors, owing to the brevity of the term of court for which 
they are empowered to act and the country-wide extent of the conditions 
disclosed, have been unable to make that thorough examination which 
would warrant presenting indictments against individuals responsible 
for the present de conditions in certain lines; but, enough evidence 
app g to show in outline what those conditions are, and what are 

e systems of transacting business ander which they are produced, the 
jurors feel that they should at least make a report to the court upon 
what they have found. 


CANNED GOODS. 


These goods are not classed as perishable, and do not require cold 
storage. Canners of vegetables usually dispose of their product by 
future sales before the 8 are grown or canning operations 
begin. The goods get to the consumer through brokers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, and retailers. The canners, brokers, wholesalers, and jobbers 
have associations, which select committees whose function is to meet 
together at intervals. The canners, wholesalers, and jobbers have de- 

some means for insuring complete cooperation among themselves, 
which results in keeping the canner from dealing directly with the con- 
sumer or with the retailer. Wholesalers and jobbers not buy from 
canners, in most cases, otherwise than through brokers. If retailers 
attempt to resist the combination by „ directly from the 
canner, they find it difficult or impossible to do any further business with 
the wholesalers or jobbers as to other groceries. 

This situation compels the consumer to pay the expense of maintain- 
ing these middlemen; and in times like the present, when an unusual 
demand for food products exists and is likely to continue, these middle- 
men exert the power that inheres in this system to extort unconscionable 

rofits from consumers, with no proportionate benefit to those who 
rnish the principal service, to wit, the farmers, canners, and such 
retailers as are satisfied with a reasonable profit above the cost. 

To illustrate the foregoing, we cite the increase of the price of canned 
tomatoes and corn in — {Ba through the hands of those middlemen 
during the past year: 

Canned tomatoes were sold by the canners in the spring of 1916, 
through brokers, for future delivery, to wholesalers and jobbers, at 90 
cents per dozen cans. These same tomatoes are being sold to-day by 
wholesalers and jobbers to retailers at $2.25 and more per dozen, ani 
consumers are now getting one can for 25 cents instead of the two or 
three cans they got ‘or that sum prior to this season. Cans and labels, 
being furnished by the canners, do not enter into this increase in cost 
in the hands of the middlemen. 

Canned corn, which was sold in 1916 b 
saler and jobber at 65 cents dozen, is selling to the retailer at $1.75 
per dozen and the consumer is paying a proportionately high price. 

In view of this situation in the canned-goods trade, and of the 
existence of similar conditions in the trade in other food products and 
necessaries, we urge the pa of laws to eliminate these conditions 
and to reduce prices to a no basis as soon as possible. 

hermore, in consequence of these condi 1 15 brokers, whole- 
salers, and jobbers are in a position to, and many of them do, hoard up, 
speculate in, and demand excessive grs for, these commodities ; an 
no doubt they are in the same position with reference to many of the 
other necessaries of life handled by them. 7 


the canner to the whole- 
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BUTTER, 


Because Elgin was at one time a creamery center the people of the 
United States continue to follow prices quoted as “ El 1 rom 1 


though spy little butter is now made or legitimately 
It seems tha 


ge 
ng an average of 51 tubs of butter 
sold each week. As against these 61 tubs a week handled-en the board 
at Elgin, it appears that during the same period an average of 53,000 
tubs have been handled each week in Chicago. z 


COLD STORAGE, 


this ana jury that some legislation should be passed prohibiting this 
ractice, and also prohibiting the cold-storage warehouses from borrow- 
ng money on their own warehouse receipts on which they themselves 
bave already made loans. 

For the purpose of making public the amounts of food products in 
cold stcrage it is our opinion that legislation should be passed requiring 
all cold-storage warehouse companies to make reports under oath to the 
proper 1 1 at specified times, setting forth in 
detail all food products held in storage by them, and whenever required 
125 do B furnish the names of those for whom such products are 

ng held. 

And further, that the period during which food products may be 
held in storage should be limited to a reasonable specified time to 
prevent the carrying of such products from one season to another, 
which practice has a tendency to limit the supply and increase the price 
at certain times of the year. 

In addition to the reporty to the Government from cold-storage ware- 
houses, reports should be required under oath from all persons makin 
use of railroad cars for storage purposes; that Is to say, holding of 
products on the track after a resonable time for unloading. i 

Many retail dealers in selling food products to the consumer often 
continue to charge high prices after wholesale Sartr have Sropped. 
thereby securing illegitimate and unfair profits. It is our opinion that 
‘some method of publishing the wholesale price of food 
instituted so that the housewife may be informed of the value of foods 
and wiil know when she is being charged extortionate prices out of line 
with the price which the retailer is paying the wholesaler, 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Some wholesalers and jobbers in food products urge retailers to ad- 
vance prices to the consumer—advising them to put on higher prices, 
which gives the wholesaler a basis for charging higher prices to the 
retailer To illustrate, one of the largest wholesale dealers in Chicago 
sent out a circular to its salesmen containing the following aer map ee 

“Our customers, in particular, have very unusual profits within their 
Will they throw them away or tuck them 


roducts should be 


grasp at this moment. 
8 X 
“ Jobbers are affected; they are financially interested. They urge 
that the greatest haul yet made by the retail grocery world be con- 
verted into tangible assets. Wholesale houses are not legally appointed 
custodians or guardians for Bay pads. but they do have an interest at 
this time, one that is defipable and that must be apparent to all. 
nay earthly use are ‘futures’ if the benefits are wantonly 
wasted? 

No man ever got very far on the road to competency who was a wise 
buyer but a spineless seller. 

Will the grocer who has long lamented the scantiness of his profits 
a up now long enough to bring in the heaping basket left on his door- 
step? 

Pour representatives should make themselves heard at once on this 
readjusting of retail prices.” 

Another sent out a circular from which we quote as follows: 

“ Raise your prices now on everything we have advised you will nd- 
vance, The goods are worth more money now than they are bringing. 
As soon as our prices advance, yours must. We are giving you the 
benefit of our purchases to give you the extra profit. You can get the 
extra price this week as well as next.” 

Practices of this kind indicate the necessity of legislation which will 
absolutely put a stop to the exploitation of war conditions to raise prices 
to Ps, consumer for the benefit of the few who are handling food 
products, 

CHARLES M. Gondxxsox, Foreman. 
; . Filed July 2, 1917, at — o'clock — m. T. C. MacMillan 
clerk. 


In the United States District Court for Northern District of Ilinois, 
eastern division, 

I, T. C. MacMillan, clerk of the District Court of the United States 
of America for the northern district of Illinois, do hereby certify the 
above and foregoing to be a.true and correct copy of the report of the 
‘grand jury to the court as to conditions of trade in food products as 
same appears from the original filed in said court on the 2d day of 
‘July, A. D. 1917, and now remaining in my custody and control. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set ny hand and affixed the 
seal. of said court at my office in Chicago, in said district, this 2d day 


of July; A. D. 1917. A 
[SEAL.] ° 8 T. C. MACMILEAN, 
Clerk, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I inquire if the committee 
amendment on page 11. beginning in line 13, has been agreed to? 
I desire to offer an amendment to the committee amendment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment as 
amended has been agreed to; and if the Senator desires to 
offer an amendment to the amendment, the action whereby the 
amendment as amended was agreed to will have to be recon- 
sidered, 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
vote whereby the amendment as amended was agreed to, in 
order that I may offer an amendment to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reconsidering 
the vote whereby the amendment as amended was agreed to? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will not object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I desire to offer the amendment which 
I suggested the other day and which receivec the approval of 
all Senators in the Chamber at that time who gave it any 
consideration. Section 8, commencing on page 10, is an authori- 
zation to the President to requisition foods, and so forth, for the 
Army and the Navy, and all that section down to subsection (b), 
in line 16, on page 11, has reference to the power to secure food 
for the Army and the Navy, to the taking of the food, to the 
payment, and so forth, for the same, and to giving the persons 
from whom it is taken, if dissatisfied with the price, a day 
in court. Then comes the subsection (b), which reads us fol- 
lows: 

(b) In order to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to 
the consumer, to purchase— s. 

That is, the President is given power to purchase— 
in no case paying. 


. That has been modified; but the subsection relates to a sub- 
ject entirely different and having no relation whatever to the 
Army and the Navy, but applying to producers and consumers 
generally. My amendment, Mr. President, is to strike out the 
letter “b” in the parentheses and substitute therefor “ sec- 
tion 9,” so that it would be an entirely new section. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON, I should like to suggest to the Senator that, 
if he will read the context, I think he will discover that some- 
thing more is necessary. ` 

Mr. NORRIS. I think something more is necessary. 

Mr. KENYON. Section 8 begins with the words: 

That the President is authorized from time to time (a). 


Those words could be inserted before the words “in order to 
guarantee reasonable prices,” and so forth, in line 15. 

Mr. NORRIS. I intended to offer that if the amendment I 
have suggested is agreed to, That would make it complete. I 
presume, however, it might just as well be offered as one 
amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. That should be a part of the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will offer that, then, Mr. President, as part 
of the amendment. I move to strike out the designation “(b)” 
and insert in lieu thereof, “Section 9. That the President is 
authorized from time to time.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Srckerary. In the amendment of the committee on 
page 11, line 16, it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and 
insert a period after the word “them”; then to strike out the 
designation “(b)” and insert, beginning a new paragraph, the 
following: 
` Sec. 9. That the President is sathorized from time to time. 


So as to read: 


Sec. 9. That the President is authorized, from time to time, in order 
to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to the consumer, 
to purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities, and to sell at rea- 
sonable prices necessaries, as defined in this act— 


And so forth. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I ask if the pro- 
viso is added to that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proviso remains. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, so far as I can assent to it, I- 
am perfectly willing to have that as a new section and to strike 
it out of the section where it now stands. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the effect of the amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska to the fact that the proviso, being that part 
of the section following line 8, will not then qualify the new 
section 9. It now does. I do not think that was his purpose. I 
understood the Senator from Oregon just now to inquire whether 
the proviso remains in the section. It does remain in the section, 
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but it qualifies only. what remains of section 8, and does not 
qualify the new section 9, as it does in the original draft. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought that the proviso which was 
addeil a while ago by a vote of the Senate to subdivision (b) 
qualified only that subdivision ; but if there is any question about 
that, it probably ought not to be transferred to a new section. 
My construction of the bill is that the proviso which was added 
qualified only subdivision (b). I refer to the proviso reading: 

Provided, That if any minimum price shall have been theretofore 
fixed pursuant to the provisions of section 11 of this act, then the 
price paid for any feeds or fuels so purchased shall not be Jess than 
such minimum price. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, that is quite an im- 
portant change. I suggest that it ought to be written out in full, 
and we all ought to be able to see it before it is acted upon. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Then it might be passed over for a 
moment until it can bë written out; but I did not see any objec- 
tion to transferring that portion of section 8 into a new section, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Oregon that I do not understand that the proviso to which he 
has just called attention wil) be in any manner disturbed or 
modified if the amendment suggested by the Senator from Ne- 
braska shall be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the only 
suggestion that has been made that might make it necessary to 
make another change is the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wars], who says that the proviso which 
would then be left in section 8 as it is now would not apply to 
section 9. It would not be in order to amend that proviso at 
the present time, because it is not a committee amendment; but 
I would suggest to the Senator from Montana that that “could 
easily be met by an amendment to the text, so that the proviso 
should apply to section 9 as well as to section 8. It would not 
be in order to offer that amendment now, however. I would 
suggest something like this: 2 

Provided, That nothing in this section or the following section shall 
be construed— 

And so forth. That would meet the objection made by the 
Senator from Montana, I think. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the changes in this 
section are so great that surely the Senater from Nebraska 
would be authorized to add the complete provision; and I sug- 
gest to him that we would like to see just how the whole of it 
would read before we vote on it. 


Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that 


the amendment that I have suggested, making a new section 
of subsection (b), certainly would not have to be reprinted in 
order to see just what it means; but these other amendments 
that the Senator from Oregon has offered, that have been agreed 
to this morning, might have to be. I have no objection to having 
it go over. The section could be reprinted in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair begs leave to suggest 
that if this is made a new section, it will change the numbering 
of the other sections of the bill; and as the unanimous-consent 
agreement applies only to a certain section, at 2 o'clock the 
Senate will not be considering the section that it thought it was 
going to consider. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say to the Chair that my amendment, 
as I understand it, at least, applies entirely to a committee 
amendment. Subsection (b) is a part of a committee amende 
ment. I strike that out, and put in some other language. What 
may be necessary later on in the bill if we should change the 
section of course would not make this out of order, because it 

-~ would make the bill inconsistent if such changes were net made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is not out of order. ‘The Chair 
does not care what is done. The Senate is to consider section 
12 at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume it will necessitate, as very often 
happens in the consideration of a bill, a renumbering of the 
other sections, which would be done, when we got to it, by 
unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, what is the amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, 

The Secretary. On page 11, in the committee amendment, 
on line 16 after the word “them,” it is proposed to e out 
the semicolon and insert a period; then, beginning a new para- 
graph and a new section. to strike out the subdesignation “(b)” 
and to insert “Sec. 9. That the President is authorized, from 
time to time.” so that the paragraph will read: 


Sec. 9. That the President is authorized, from time to time, in order 
to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to the consumer, to 
purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell at rea- 
sonable prices necessaries as defined in this act: Provided, That if any 
. 


minimum price shall have been theretofore fixed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 11 of this act, then the price paid tor any feeds cr 
fuels so purchased shall not be less than such minimum Price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I will suggest that the 
confusion can be avoided if my colleague, instead of making a 
new section, will simply make a new paragraph of this section. 
Then everything will read smoothly, and there will be no neces- 
sity of changing the number of the section. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to my colleague that it is already 
a separate paragraph, as I understand it. The object I had 
in making a new section of it was because the power conferred 
in subsection (b) is foreign to and in no way connected with 
the subject matter of section 8—the power conferred upon the 
President to huy something for the Army and Navy, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not think there will be any differ- 
ence in effect if it is simply made a separate paragraph of this 
section, and it will avoid considerable confusion which will 
result if you undertake to renumber these sections. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. In ihe debate the other day, when my col- 
league was not here, several Senators expressed a doubt as to 
just what might be done if this were connected up with the 
Army and Navy power as it is now. Some Senators even ex- 
pressed the fear that these purchases would have to be made 
for the Army and Navy, when it is evidently the intention of 
subsection (b) to have these purchases made in the market 
for the public generally, and with no reference whatever to the 
needs of the Army or the Navy. My own idea is that a court 
would hold that subsection (b) applied generally, just as I 
think the committee intended it should apply; but I wanted, 
in the first place, to remove any doubt that might exist. In 
the next place, I wanted to make it more consistent, 

As a matter of fact. here is a certain section of the bill that 
has to do entirely with the purchase of supplies for the Army 
and Navy; and tucked into that section is subsection (b), 
that has no reference to the Army and the Navy, that applies 
to the country generally and to the people generally. It would 
be more consistent if that were a separate section. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think my colleague will recognize that 
the second paragraph will have just as much dignity and just 
as much strength and just as much force as the first paragraph 
of the section. As he has phrased it, it will-read: 

That the President is authorized, from time to time, in order to 
guarantee reasonable prices— 

Now, that has just as much force as the first part of the same 
section would have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me call my colleague's attention to the 
next section. It starts out in this way: 

That whenever the President shall find it necessary to secure an 
adequate supply of necessaries tor the support of the Army or the 
maintenance of the Navy, or for any other public use connected with 
the common defense, he is authorized to requisition and take over, for 
use or operation by the Government, any factory, packing-house— 

And so forth. 

Now, that deals with the taking over of factories, storage 
houses, and manufacturing establishments. It would be just 
the same from a legal standpoint if we did not make that a 
new section. We could tack it right on to this section. In 
fact, on the same theory that subsection (b) is left in as part 
of section 8 we ought to have only one section to the bill, be- 
enuse the theory of dividing a bill into sections is for the pur- 
pose of a better understanding of the bill and its simplification, 
taking up various subjects in different sections of the bill. 

The point I am making is that section 8 deals with the pur- 
chase of supplies for the Army and Navy. We ought to have 
another section dealing with the purchase of supplies on the 
market by the President and the storing and selling of them to 
the people generally. We do have that, but we have tucked it 
into this other section. We have not done anything like that 
anywhere else in the bill; and it is just to make it consistent, 
to make it plainer. My own idea is that it does not change its 
legal effect in any sense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator has not 
added to his second section this additional language from line 
21 on down—the provision making it a revolving fund—or else 
it was not read. ~ 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. I will say to the Senator that my 
amendment does not change that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the Senator did not embody 
that in his amendment as read. The amendment was read by 
the Secretary, omitting that language providing that this money 
should constitute a revolving fund. 

Mr. NORRIS. My amendment does not change that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the Senator did not carry it in 
his new section, and it ought to be carried in the new section. 
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Mr. NORRIS. It is in the new section. bin 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not as read by the Secretary. 2 

Mr. NORRIS. hTe Secretary, of course, did not read the 
entire section. He just read the amendment I offered. It 
does not change the language anywhere, except that the effect 
of it is to make a new section. The language providing for the 
revolving fund will be in section 9 instead of section 8. It 
will be with this subdivision (b) as it is now. There will be 
no difference in that respect. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But is there no difference in the 
proposed section which the Secretary read? He read, then, 
only part of the proposed new section. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Secretary was asked to read 
the proposed new section, and he stopped, as I heard him, with- 
out covering this language in the latter part of section 8. I 
ask that the Secretary read the entire new section as it will be 
according to the proposed amendment. 

The Secretary. The section, as amended, will read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 9. That the President is authorized, from time to time, in order 
to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to the consumer, 
to purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell at 
reasonable prices, necessaries as defined in this act: 5 t 
if any minimum price shall have been theretofore fixed pursuant to 
the provisions of section 11 of this act, then the price paid for any 
feeds or fuels so purchased shall not be less than such minimum price. 
Any moneys recelyed by the United States from or in connection with 
the disposal by the United States of necessaries under this section may, 
In the discretion of the President, be used as a revolving fund for 
further carrying out of the pe sews of this section. Any balance of 
such moneys not used as part of such revolving fund shall be covered 
into the Treasury as misccllaneous receipts, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator having this bill in charge whether he understands that 
the amendment offered by the committee would be an inhibition 
upon private parties from selling at prices less than those fixed 
by the President? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not understand that it would, Mr. 
President. That was not the committee’s understanding of it. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is quite impossible to 
hear, over here, what is being said. That is a rather interest- 
ing question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope the Senator from Utah has 
not any great anxiety about their buying cheaper than the 
Government does. y% 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Utah has a great deal of 
anxiety about this bill, as I think every Senator has. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I know the Senator has a 
great deal of anxiety about it, and that is very praiseworthy ; 
but the suggestion that private consumers are to get a price less 
than the Government gets is rather astonishing. t 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my purpose in making the in- 
quiry was to get the interpretation placed upon the section by 
the Senator in charge of the bill, It has not been printed as 
amended, so that it is almost impossible to determine exactly 
its effect; but I wanted to be sure that this fixing of the mini- 
mum price or the maximum price would not be an inhibition 
upon private individuals from buying or selling from private 
parties at prices different from those fixed by the President 
of the United States, i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I am strikingly in 
accord with the Senator upon that proposition; but I would 
not be content with the construction of the language of this 
amendment even by the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
much as I admire bim and have great confidence in his judg- 
ment. Contemporaneous construction is often valuable, but 
unfortunately it does not very often enter into the construction 
of statutes, and is not given the weight thut perhaps the legis- 
lator intended that it should have. 

So far as I am concerned, if this matter is to be reached and 
any remedy afforded to the consumer of coal, it ought to be done 
specifically by statute; but we must not depend upon contempo- 
raneous construction, no matter how enlightening that is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proviso of the Senator from 
Oregon referring to section 11, as the Chair construes it, must 
now be changed to section 12. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; that ought to be changed by the 
Secretary to conform to the proper section. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in line 9, after the word “ section,” the words 
“or in the section that follows,” so as to make the sense com- 
plete in view of the change that has been made. It makes it 
refer to the proper section, * 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 3, to change the 
number of the section from “11” to “9”; in the same line, 
after the word “find,” to strike out: “that it is impossible 
by license or by voluntary arrangement or agreement to assure 
an adequate and continuous supply of necessaries” and insert: 
“it necessary to secure an adequate supply of necessaries for 
the support of the Army or the maintenance of the Navy, or 
for any other public use connected with the common defense,” in 
line 18 after the word “ mined,” to insert “and to operate the 
same,” so as to read: 

Sec. 9, That whenever the President shall find it necessary to se- 
cure an adequate supply of necessaries for the pt 5 of the Arm 
or the maintenance of the Navy, or for any other public use connect 
with the common defense, he is authorized to uisition and take over, 
for use or operation by the Government, any factory, packing house, 
mine, or other plant, «r any part thereof, in or through which an 
necessaries are or may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or mined, 
and to operate the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the*Senator in 
charge of the bill if the word “mine” as used there would 
cover the tin-plate industry. Mine” would not cover the tin- 
plate industry in my opinion, and I should like to inquire if . 
that industry could be reached by the word “ factory.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The tin-plate industry was not men- 
tioned in the committee at all, but I think it was intended to be 
broad enough to cover all of them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The tin-plate industry is very 
vital to the question of food conservation. As everyone knows, 
the world has become accustomed to the use of canned food in 
5 mene I was wondering whether the committee had this in 
mind, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee had not that partic- 
ular industry in mind, but it was thought by the use of the 
word “mine” and the use of the word “factory” it would 
cover everything that the Government wanted to utilize for fur- 
nishing its supplies. 

Mr. KENYON. I will ask the Senator from Michigan if that 
question would not be determined by the question whether neces- 
saries as defined in the act include tin plate? The Senator will 
observe the language he refers to covers only those necessaries, 
and necessaries are defined in the act. I think it does not cover 
tin plate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very much obliged to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. He has given a great deal of thought, and intelli- 
gent thought, to the bill. I desired simply to raise the question 
whether tin plate used in the making of cans, which play such 
an important part in the conservation and preservation of food 
products, ought not to be specifically included in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Michigan if tin plate as ordinarily used in the form of 
cans is not an iron or steel product? We find in section 1 of the 
bill steel and iron and their products, copper and its products, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can not quite agree that either 
steel or iron would necessarily include tin. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The reason why I asked the 
Senator the question is that I thought tin was really a veneer, 
and the bill includes iron or steel products. It would be impos- 
sible to make tin cans without the base of the cans, which un- 
doubtedly would be an iron or steel product. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like very much, if we are 
aiming directly at .that particular feature, to see the language 
which has just been read so broadened as to include the con- 
tainers of food products, inserting after the words “food prod- 
ucts ” the words “ and containers therefor.” 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator from Michigan that if 
there should be any doubt in his mind as to whether the word 
“containers ” and the words “steel and iron” are sufficient to 
cover tin it could be reached by amending the first section by 
adding after the words “steel and iron“ the word “ tin.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor] calls my attention to an amendment recently made by 
the committee in the language just stated, which, of course, does 
cover cans used as food containers, that are so vital and necessary 
to the preservation of food. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 22, after the word “the,” 
to strike out “amount” and insert “compensation”; in line 
24, after the word “paid,” to insert “75 per cent of”; in 
the same line, after the word “amount,” to strike out “pre- 
scribed” and insert “so determined”; on page 13, line 2, 
before the word “will,” to strike out “the amount paid” and 
insert “said 75 per cent”; in the same line, after the word 
“will,” to insert make up such amount as will“; in line_8, 
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after the word “including,” to strike out “the operation of 
any such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof”; in line 12, 
after the word “ employees,” to insert: “ Provided, That when- 
ever any person or persons entitled to receive such wages are 
dissatisfied with the rate of wages so fixed by the President, he 
or they shall have the right to have the reasonableness of such 
wages reviewed and determined by the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation created by the act approved July 15, 1918; and in 
case said beard shall conclude that a higher rate of wages 
shall be allowed their finding shall be conclusive in the prem- 
ises, and said board shall prescribe rules and regulations for 
carrying this proviso into effect,” so as to read? 

Whenever the President shall determine that the further use or oper- 
ation by the Government of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part 
thereof, is pot essential for the national security or defense, the same 
shall be restered to the persen entitled to the possession thereof. ‘The 
United States: shall make just compensation, to be determined by the 
President, for the taking over, use, occupation, and operation by the 
Government of any such factory, mine, or t, or part thereof. If 
the compensation so determined be unsatis 3 to the person enti- 
tled to recelve the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of the 
amount so Wetermined by the esident, and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such er sum as, added to said 75 per 
cent, will make up such amount as will be just compensation in the 
manner provided 8 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of 
the Judicial Code. President is authorized to p: 
lations as he may deem essential for carrying out the purposes of 
section, including the purchase, sale, or other tion of articles 
used, manufactured, produced, prepared, or min therein, and the 
employment, control, and compensation of employees: Provided, That 
whenever any person or persons entitled to receive such wages are 
dissatisfied with the rate of wages so fixed by the President, he or 
br shall have the right to have the reasonableness of such . no 
reviewed and determined by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
created by the act approved July 15, 1913; and in case said board 
shall conclude that a higher rate of wages shall be allowed their find- 
ing shall be conclusive in the 8 and said board shall prescribe 
rules and regulations for carrying this proviso into effect. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator who 
is in charge of the bill, in view of the fact that the committee 
thinks it necessary to provide a board of appeals to adjust any 
inequalities or wrongs that may be done in the matter of wages, 
why a similar board ought not to be created to adjust the mutter 
of prices in the case of a mistake being made in prices? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there was any sug- 
gestion of that kind made to the committee. The proposition 
was made to insert this provision in the bill with reference to 
the regulation of wages, applying the law of July 15, 1913, to 
the act. It was discussed at some length in committee, and the 
committee by a majority vote inserted it in the bill. I do not 
think any proposition was made along the line suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri about an appeal board for the regulation 
of prices. 

Mr. REED. I am asking the Senator not what the committee 
may have had before it, but I am asking the Senator now what 
his opinion is in regard to this matter? I agree it is perfectly 
proper if we undertake to regulate wages that there should be 
some oppertunity afforded for the wage earner to have a hear- 
ing before some kind of a board, and I see no objection to the 
one named in the bill, but if that is to be accorded to the man 
who works for wages, why should not a similar protection be 
put in the bill for the man who raises wheat or corn or cotton? 
Why should he be left without any right of appeal or any board 
of arbitration to determine the justice of any price that may 
have been fixed by some other authority? ‘ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator suggest any con- 
crete proposition on the subject? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator has in mind the suggestien I was 
endeavoring to present, I am suggesting now something which 
I think is along that line. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do: 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator whether provision has 
not already been made in the bill for a board in the matter of 


prices? 
Mr. REED. I think not. 
Mr, WALSH. I think there is a provision that if the party 


who accepts 75 per cent is not satisfied the jury shall fix it. 

Mr. REED. That is not the matter that I am speaking of. 
That is where something is taken over by the Government, I 
am speaking about the effect of the bill upon the prices of farm 
products, I claim—— 

Mr. WALSH. The bill provides for the taking of farm prod- 
ucts, not from the farmer but from others, and it provides: that 
a board—namely, the jury—shall determine the price. Would 
the Senator prefer to have an appointive board to determine 
the price instead of having it determined by the jury? 

Mr. REED. The Senator is talking about one thing and I am 
talking about a different thing. I would rather have a jury de- 
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cide any question for me than any board on earth. But the 
proposition I am diseussing is this: The effect of this when it 
is all taken together, in my judgment, is absolutely to deprive 
the farmer of any free and open market for the surplus farm 
products of the country, and his price will in fact be fixed by the 
price which is fixed by the representatives of the allies and of 
neutral nations and of our own country buying in the market 
the surplus products. ‘That, together with the fact that an em- 
bargo will be placed upon all shipments, exeept those which 
go through the particular channels jyst indicated, amounts to 
a fixing of the price, and in connection with that there is the 
fixing of a minimum price which may and may not prove bigh 
enough. I think those questions ought to be left to some bonrd 
or tribunal where there is an opportunity to be heard. That is 
the reason why I suggested to the Senator in charge of the bill, 
that if the right is given to the wage earner whose wages have 
been fixed to have an arbitration, some similar plan ought to be 
devised to protect the farmer, 4 

Mr. WALSH. I was simply endeavoring to ascertain just 
exactly what feature of the bill was to be modified so as to pro- 
vide for fixing it by a board. The President is authorized to 
go out and buy and fix the price, and an appeal is authorized 
from that to a jury. What is the other provision of the bill in 
respect to which the Senator feels a like amendment ought to 
be: incorporated? 

Mr. REED. I tried to make myself understood. The bill 
contains a provision allowing the President to énter the market- 
and buy, through some agent ef course, and as to that I am 
making no complaint. I take it that purchasing power will be 
exercised for the purpose of keeping the market from going 
too low. The bill contains a provision also for fixing minimum 
prices to the farmer. No human foresight ean enable anyone 
to fix that price so. that it will cover all exigencies which may 
arise. For instance, the minimum price is fixed based upon an 
average crop, yet it may transpire that there is only half a 
crop, in which event the minimum price will be of no use what- 
ever. That is one thing that I think is entitled to be considered. 

The other proposition that I submit is that there are within 
the bill provisions which I think amount to an absolute control 
of the farmer’s prices found in the fact that an embargo can be 
declared, and it is understood that one will be declared. That 
takes away the foreign market, the market for the entire sur- 
plus of farm products. 

In addition to that the products sold to the allies are now to 
be marketed through a common agency; and it is understood 
that some common agency will probably purchase all of the 
goods that are to be shipped abroad, whether to the allies or to 
neutral couutries. If that board or agency should fix a price 
which is too low, it inevitably would result injuriously to the 
farmer, because, of course, the price paid for the surplus must 
affect the whole of the crop. 

The question I am now asking is, Whether, if we are going 
to safeguard the wages of labor—and I agree that is proper 
there ought not te be some board to which the producer might 
appeal for a rectification of prices which may be fixed in the 
manner I have indicated? I think that is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to submit a few observa- 
tions 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow an interruption 
for me merely to submit an amendment to the revenue bill and 
introduce a few other hills to be printed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would be in violation of the 
rule, and the Chair is compelled to enforce the rule. The Sena- 
tor having the floor may not be interrupted for the purpose of 
introducing bills or making reports other than conference 


reports. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With the consent of the Senator having 
the floor, I suppose it could be done, for it has been done all the 
time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to enforce 
the rule, regardless of the action of any Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am perfectly willing that the rule shall 
be enforced. I only hope it will be enforced as to others as well 
as myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has been trying to en- 
force the rule now for two months. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. I desire to submit some observi- 
tions on what is known as the Fquor amendment, or section 
12, of this bill before we come to a vote upon it. I shall not 
pause, Mr. President, to discuss any legal question which may be 
involved in the amendment. If there be a constitutional or 
legal question inyolved in it, it is the same that is involved in 
the entire measure. The amendment adds no new Tegal propo- 
sition to the bill, and any observations which I have to make 
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upon that question will be made in connection with the legal 
question which may be involved in the measure as a whole. 

I do not support section 12 because of the fact alone that 
it is a food-conservation matter. I have no doubt that it is an 
important food-conservation measure; but that is not solely my 
reason for supporting it. I support it also because I look 
upon it as a conservation measure relating to human efficiency 
and to human life. The two propositions, to my mind, are inter- 
twined and interlaced and inseparable. It might be said that 
the food-conservation question carries with it all others; and 
if so; one could well say that he supports it for that reason 
alone; it relates not only to the question of the conservation of 
food but it relates also, in my opinion, to the question of effi- 
ciency of the human system and the conservation of human 
energy. 

Mr. President, a few years ago in a western State, during 
some labor troubles, it became necessary to invoke martial law. 
Martial law was invoked and extended over a very large portion 
of the State, a portion of the State in which thousands of men 
were in the employ of mine operators and of other owners of in- 
dustries. It was a very extraordinary situation, one in which 
riot and crime for a time held almost complete sway. Before 
those who had charge of the situation could even begin to re- 
store order and law it became necessary to close the saloons and 
drinking places in that district, and, under the authority of mar- 
tial law, every saloon and every place where intoxicating liquors 
were sold or could be had were closed. They remained closed) 
and the prohibition of the sale and of the drinking of liquor 
remained in force for many months. 

I had an opportunity to observe personally the effect of that 
upon that entire district, upon the workingmen in the district, 
upon the industries, and upon the efficiency which it brought to 
labor. The homes underwent a change which it would be very 
difficult for language to portray. When night came the labor- 
ing man did not remain at the saloon or upon the streets, but 
he went to his home. When Saturday night came he did not 
spend the evening in the saloon, but he returned to his home 
and took his week’s pay with him. When he left his home upon 
Monday morning it was an entirely different home to what he 
had been in the habit of leaving while the saloons were open. 
The transformation was simply marvelous. 

It is true that there were some complaints at times, but it 
was not long until all, both those engaged in toil and those em- 
ploying labor, realized the beneficial effect of it. 

The experience which we had there in the few months while 
those saloons were closed was one of the most potent factors in 
the cause of absolute prohibition in that State. I had not my- 
self prior to that time been what you would call a radical advo- 
cate of the prohibition cause. but I became so by reason of my 
opportunity of witnessing with my own eyes the effect upon the 
labor world of taking liquor out of the laborers’ lives. It was 
not by reason of any theory, but by reason of example, as to the 
effect of which and the importance of which and the significance 
of which there could be no doubt. 

I think I shall recall another instance. A few years ago one 
of the great timber syndicates purchased an exceedingly large 
tract of land in a Western State. and determined to erect in the 
inidst of it what was then to be the largest sawmill in the world. 
They were practical business men; they had no fads or fancies, 
and no theories about prohibition, but they consulted their at- 
torney as to how they could protect their plant in that State, 
which was then not “dry.” They did it as a business proposition, 
for the purpose of protecting them against injury and damage 
suits, and for the purpose of insuring efficiency among their men; 
simply, if I may use the phrase, as a cold business proposition, 
the same as they had put their money into timber and for the 
same reason that they were sawing it into lumber. After con- 
sultation with their attorney it was determined, as they were 
the owners of the land for miles about, they would not sell it at 
all, but that they would lease it for 99 years, with a forfeiture 
clause in case of the sale or the use of liquor upon the premises. 

The result of it was that they dedicated that large body of 
land, or that large space of country, in the midst of what was 
then an “open” State to prohibition. It became the most per- 
fect hive of industry that it has ever been my privilege to see. 
There never has been a strike in the institution, and I am told, 
although it is an organized town, now having a population of 
some seven or eight thousand. that there has never been what 
is sometimes called a ‘professional agitator in the town for any 
length of time. I made it my business upon one occasion while 
there to visit the homes of the workingmen who were in the 
employ of this great institution, and I was only confirmed in 
my hitherto formed opinion as to the desirability of eliminating 
the liquor traffic in its entirety from the labor world; that it 
not only brought efficiency and greater service to the employer 


but it was of incalculable worth to the employee. It resulted 
in building up a different kind and a different class of homes; 
it gave the community happier families, better clothed and 
educated children. 

These observations, Mr. President, lead me to say, in support 
of this amendment, that it is not a question alone of conserving 


food; it is a question of building up efficiency and conserving 
and utilizing man power not only for the purpose of war but 
for the great industrial strife which will come when this war 
shall have closed. 

I feel, sir, that a vast amount of this day dreaming, in which 
we are indulging, as to what will be the attitude of this Nation to- 
ward this or that nation, and all the nations toward other nations 
when this war closes, will be dissipated within a few years after 
the war shall have ceased. and we will witness again, if the 
human family continues to be in the future what it has been in 
the past, the same tremendous strife for industrial supremacy, 
only a thousandfold stronger, when the organization which has 
followed as the result of this war is considered. In that great 
industrial contest, in that great strife, I am just as anxious to 
see the American laboring man rid of this great evil as I am at 
this hour when his efficiency and his strength may be necessary 
for the preservation of his country. 

Mr. President, a short time ago martial law was declared in 
a part of Montana; and the same thing followed with refer- 
ence to prohibition of liquor in that State, which at that time 
was not “dry,” as in the cases to which I have referred. 

I have not the figures before me. I heard the figures stated, 
however, by the able Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] a 
short time ago as to the decrease in the number of injuries 
and in the number of deaths which resulted in the mines during 
the time when the yse of liquor was entirely prohibited among 
the people; and, wh le le I am unable now to give the figures, they 
struck me at that time as being most extraordinary and excep- 
tional. They teach a lesson which ought to nerve every law- 
maker to do his duty in this hour. They tell us a tale that 
ought to make every friend of labor put aside once and for all 
this cowardly, cruel plea that to leave the liquor traffic in ma 
open and practically free is to favor labor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho par- 
don an interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to supplement what the Senator from 
Idaho is saying by stating that I had occasion recently to make 
some investigation in the State of Arizona as to the increased 
efficiency of the laboring man in the mines and the fewer acci- 
dents since prohibition went into effect in that State, and my 
obseryations are-in accord with the statement just made by the 
Senator from Idaho. ù 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator. The Statistical Abstract 
of the United States shows that during the year 1913, 25.000 
men suffered such accidents in the industrial field as resulted in 
death in the United States alone, not inctuding railroad acci- 
dents, and that during that year 700.000 men were injured in 
such a way as to be temporarily, and in some cases permanently, 
incapacitated. 

Mr. President, if it be true, as has been demonstrated, I think, 
in the incidents related in a small and circumscribed way, that 
one of the contributing causes to these accidents, which are so 
numerous, resulting in the death of 25.000 men in one year and 
the injury of 700,000 others—if it be true that liquor is one of 
the great contributing causes, it occurs to me that we can well 
base our support of this amendment upon other propositions 
than that of mere food conservation alone. 

I referred yesterday to an article printed a few dars ago 
purporting to state the results of limited prohibition in England 
during the war. The article purports to come from a member 
of the commission which is charged with that matter in Eng- 
land. He says: 

Great economies have been effected by the restrictive measures 
adopted and great things have been accomplished in the release of man 
power for the war and the increase of efficiency in all activities. Fur- 

ther restrictions are almost certain to come soon, and it is a safe 
prophecy that eventually total prohibition will be voted, 
Further quoting, he says: 


Before the war 34,000,000 standard barrels of beer had been brewed 
yearly. a supply just about sufficient to meet the demand. The Asquith 
28.600.000 1 passed the piney “ogo act cutting the brewing outpur to 

barrels. When-the new Prema was formed the output 
was cut to 18,000.000 barrels, and then to 10,000,000. This dates 
from April 1, and the . — includes the supply to the military forces. 

a grain t this means of over 1) 000 tons yearly. 

On February 20 last an order was issued stopping the maiting of 
barley. Hew tiete is no im barley u in brewing. The 
brewers a the stocks of barley already maited before February, 
and these will dast them Bii next autumn. 2 R F 
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The results of this restriction are conclusively shown in the decrease 
in the number of convictions for drunkenness. In ter London and 
86 boroughs in England and Wales, with a 8 on of over 100,000 
each, there were 118,267 convictions in 1913 and 52,783 in 1916. Of 
these 98,115 were men and 28,352 were women in 1913, and 36,711 men 
and 16,072 women in 1916. In Glasgow there were 5,863 convictions 
during the first four weeks of 1915 and 3,153 for the same period in 
1 Deaths due to alcoholism in England and Wales decreased from 
1,831 in 1913 to 953 in 1916. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention to an article in 
the Washington Post which I think perhaps might be considered 
along with the figures he has just given. It is very short, and 
I will read it. 


Lonpon, July 5, 19f7. 

Andrew Bonar Law, chancellor of the exchequer, announced in the 
Ilouse of Commons to-day that the Government had decided to permit 
the brewing during the seas 8 September 30 next, of an addi- 
tional amount of beer not exceeding 334 per cent of the amount already 
allowed for that quarter. 

This action, he said, was taken owing to the greater consumption 
during the summer months and the difficulties caused by shortage in 
large contens of population and in the counties. where crops are 

arveste : 


I was just wondering why they ordered more beer under the 
circumstances that the Senator has described. 

Mr. BORAH. Possibly for the same reason and under the 
Same influence that the Senate will adopt this amendment 
ofere! as substitute for section 12 of the House bill. 

I rend further: 

The liquor board in its latest report says: “There has been a heavy, 
rapid fall In convictions for drunkenness which, following upon the 
operation of the board's earlier orders, has been again consistently 
maintained. Incidentally, it may be noted that this fact goes far to 
invalidate the suggestion that the sudden fall in the convictions for 
drunkenness in the areas mentioned have been largely due to the 
withdrawal of men for the army. 


CONVICTIONS OF WOMEN DECREASE. 


' “Confirmatory disproof of this suggestion bas also been found in 
figures of the convictions of women, which had decreased nearly in 
the same ratio as the conyictions of men. It is gratifying also to 
observe that the predictions of reaction have been fa and be eo 
ing generally, the decrease of the convictions in the areas scheduled 
more than a year ago or 18 months ago has been well maintained and 
in many instances has progressed appreciably.” 


There is more to this article, Mr. President, which I will ask 
to have inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair). 
Without objection, leave will be granted? The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: = 

The liquor board denies the statement that drinking in the home has 
increa: s'nce the ctions were placed on publice houses, and has 
examined many allegations to this effect and invariably found that few 
have been substantiated by facts. On the other hand, medical Officers 


and health officers report that home drinking is decreasing. 
* * * Ea * * 


MINERS’ VIEW OF PROHIBITION. 


Here is another side. The secretary of the Northumbrian miners 
said: We have been toid the Government is afraid workingmen would 
resist prohibition. That might be true in times of peace and even in 
time of war were our foodstuffs abundant, but to su: t that work- 
ingmen faced with a choice such as they now face between beer and 
bread would choose beer is such a reflection on the character and in- 
telligence of the workingman that I for one repudiate the suggestion. 

“The great majority of workingmen like their glass of beer and 
whisky, and some of them sometimes take more than is good for them, 
But make no mistake, when the pinch of hunger comes and their wives 
and children have to go on short food beer will have to go without any 
question whatever.” 


Mr. BORAH. I also ask to have inserted in the RECORD a 
letter which I have from Camden, N. J., the portion of it which 
I think is proper to go into the RECORD. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


JUNE 29, 1917. 


My Dran SENATOR: Camden has 500 acres under cultivation in 
10,000 city gardens in order to increase the world's store of food. Hun- 
dreds of people in this city are now already underfed because of high 
prices, and unless every available pound of foodstuff is conserved for 
the winter’s supply the home guards of our cities will have to quell 
food riots before another crop is gathered. f; 

It would be biting irony to allow foodstuff to be wasted in manu- 
facturing that which men use to unleash the animal within them when 
the prsency for its conservation is so great and the need to keep the 
passions. strictly under the control of reason is so urgent. And it 
Would eternally blot American statesmanship to continue such manu- 
factured waste in the face of the threatened food shortage, which our 
brave boys, my only son among them, may find the only unconquered 
enemy which mer eng eae and disaster upon them and the cause 
for which the ght. hen they left home and native land to help 
make the world safe for democracy they looked to those in authority to 
make fighting safe for them. 

In the name of God and the country, and for the sake of our sons 
on foreign soil as well as the crouching poor, I ask that you favor the 


prohibition of the use of all foodstuff in the manufacture of intoxi- 
ants for the period of the war. Grapes can be profitably used in grape 


juice. 
With best wishes, I am, trustingly, . 
Yours, for humanity, ZeD, H. Corr 


Erecutive Secretary. 


Mr. BORAH, I ask permission also to insert as a part of 
my remarks a very powerful editorial from the North American, 
The editorial referred to is as follows: 


{From the Philadelphia North American. J 
LIQUOR’S FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


In his discussion the other day of liquor in relation to the national 
defense, Prof. Irving Fisher remarked that it was nip and tuck” 
with the 5 in Waadington. “ Every day,” he said, “I find that 
the situation has mysteriously shifted.” 

The aptness of the comment will ar to Srez observer. On June 
4 the rum interests won a substantial victory when the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, in order to sidetrack the general demand for com- 

lete prohibition during the war, recommended the levying of probibi- 
ve taxes merely upon distilled spirits, leaving the beer and wine 
industries untouched. On June 23 the House, with only five negative 
votes, passed the food-administration bill, including these two drastic 
amendments: Absolutely 2 the use of food materials in the 
making of any alcoholic beverages during the war, and authorizing the 
President to commandeer the present stocks of distilled liquors. 

As we have often remarked, there has never been a change in Amer- 
ican public affairs comparable in force and rapidity to the progress of 
the war against liquor. “` Despite the efforts of the liquor interests 
and the poitea machines,” we said eight months ago, this question 
has quietly and irresistibly thrust itself into the forefront of our pas 
lic affairs, there to remain until it is settled and settled right.” wo 
years before that we declared that it was even then “the greatest 
Single issue of the day.” It is still the overshadowin roblem of 
1 lation, for it has me vital in the program which means na- 
tional defeat or victory, and it is forcing its way to settlement over 
the desperate defense of the liquor interests and the tacit opposition of 
the administration itself. 

uision of the liquor evil from American life has long been in- 
evitable. During many years moral sentiment built up against it a 
steadily increasing pressure of condemnation, but when to this was 
added the force of economic and scientific testimony, impressed upon 
the public mind in the records of actual experience, the combination 
was irresistible. At last November's election 4 States votel them- 
selves dry, making 24 in all, and the achievement of a rum-free Nation 
was only a question of time. -> 

Enormous impetus had been added to the movement, of course, by the 
convincing lessons of the war. In the supreme test of human efficlency 
and endurance the nations learned that they could not defend them- 
selves, could not survive the implacable ordeal, while their vigor and 
their resources were depleted by alcoholic indulgence, The conviction 
already reached by the majority of Americans gained unnumbered ad? 
herents because of the demon: tion in Europe that enslavement to 
drink meant national enfeeblement and military disaster. : 

Then, with the entrance of the United States into the conflict, came 
the final and unanswerable argument—the world-wide shortage of food, 
the imperative need that the American pope conserve the supplies 
which alone can overcome che deficiency, and the urgent command to 
eliminate every wasteful practice, even to the revolutionizing of the 
diet and kitchen economy in the American household. The issue had 
become bread or booze,” and from the time that was made clear the 
judgment of the Nation was sure. 

long ago as January, 1914, a constitutional amendment providing 
for national prohibition won a majority in the House, although less 
than the necessary two-thirds. But it was the proof which the war 
gave of alcohol’s deadening and debauching effects which put behind 

e prohibition moyement its strongest single influence. t the last 
nationa: election it not only swept four States, but was potent in chang- 
ing the political map in many others, liquor Members of Congress and 
liquor governors and legislatures being nag ae acs 

All the adroit maneuvering of the rum interests and their allies conld 
not keep the issue from challenging the ensuing Congress, and probibi- 
tion won two notable victories—the District of Columbia was made dry 
and the shipment of liquor and the mailing of liquor advertisements into 
prohibition States was made unlawful after July 1 next: 

No sooner had the present session begun than the question became 
dominant again The House Democratic caucus declared for national 
prohibition, but reversed the action in one of those mysterious shifts,” 
this one being due to a plea that the administration should initiate such 
legislation. he Senate went through a similar contradictory pro- 
cedure, adding to the espionage bill, and later eliminating, a provision 
forbidding the use of food in liquor manufacture. 

These checks seemed only to invigorate the purpose of those who 
wanted the Nation to fight with unim ed strength, and they kept up a 
drumfire of an ills, resolutions, and amendments under which 
the liquor defenses to crumble. No important bill reached the 
floor without a determined attempt to fasten upon it some sort of rider 
that would free the Nation's energies from the hampering evil. 

One by one these projects were struck down, not so much because of 
the liquor lobby’s persistent efforts as because of the disfayor of the 
administration. President Wilson and his subordinates studiously 
avoided any indorsement of war prohibition, and their attitude was so 
well understood that even Democratic leaders who were for the prin- 
ciple—such as Chairman Lever, in charge of the food-administration 
bill—discouraged the movement as resten harmony. = 

But against the overshadowing fact of the food shortage, emphasized 
in countless official utterances and news reports, all these adverse forces 
were powerless. President Wilson, Cabinet members, crop experts, and 
other well-equipped persons conducted a nation-wide campaign to con- 
vince the people that this country faced an alarming deficiency In-food- 
stuffs; that America, even at the cost of privation, must sustain its 
allies ; that unless production were increased enormously and wasteful 
methods in distribution and consumption corrected, conditions would 
become serious, even critical. 

The campai was a brilliant success. Never were Americans so 
rapidly or so thoroughly convinced of anything as they were that food 
was insufficient and misuse of it threatened dire consequences. Waste. 


in particular, became a prominent theme; and when powerful official dis: 
courses were delivered upon kitchen E 
of diet and the necessity for using as food materials 


cheaper standards 
commonly discarded 


as 22 public scrutiny of the far-reaching question of waste be- 
came intent. . 
Then some one said “ bread or booze?” and started a prairie fire. 
Americans were ready to admit that they should eat less and modify 
their tastes in diet and watch their potato parings, but there was no 
way of estimating such savings; and before their eyes they had, in a 
single item, the diversion of nearly 100,000,000 bushels of grain eveT 
ear from food to F loaves of a 
ept from the tables of the erican people, with “ war bread 
ood cards threate 


In vain the liquor interests pleaded that theirs was a “ t” indus- 
try, and that it must help to pay for the war, and that any event 
the grain to make booze was only a minute part of the total yield, 


Too long they had boasted of their 5 services to ture 
how they used n equal to the entire crop of Maine, nnecticu 
Delaware, Nevada, New Mexico, and tad eget how they guaranteed 
prosperity to 300,000 farmers; how their shipments amounted to 23 
per cent of the railroad traffic furnished by all manufacturing indus- 
tries. The people remembered these arguments and refused to consider 
the wasting of 100,000,000 bushels of cereals and thousands of tons of 
sugar products “ negligible.” 

o the liquor men concentrated on Congress, and three weeks ago 
they exulted in having won a profitable compromise in the Senate com- 
mittee's plan to stop the distillery business by prohibitive taxation and 
continue the far greater consumption of foodstuffs in making wine and 


ei 

But this device was ineffective, and once more the advocates of 
liquor 8 themselves. They urged veh ntly that it would be 
fatal to prohibit the manufacture of wines and beer. use there were 
nearly 300,000,000 8 of spirits in bond which would take the 
place of the “ harmless” beverages. Tou will force the man who 
wants a glass of beer to drink whisky,” they said. “ You will make 
moderate drinkers drunkards.” Whereupon the mie replied that the 
logical and necessary course was to eliminate both pnm which teef 
are about to do, unless the overwhelming decision of the House shoul 
be defied by the Senate or blocked by administration influence. 

Last Saturday’s action shows that this has become a fight to the 
death. Every compromise scheme was voted down, the administration 
proposal leaving the matter to the discretion of the President, the ex- 
emptlon of beer and light wines, and the substitution of halfway regu- 

ons. Special privilege for the breweries was defeated by a vote of 
134 to 124. A motion to strike out the prohibition clause was lost, 
152 to 136. The administration's 3 section was 1 
132 to 114. And in the end the vote was 365 to 5 for the food bi 
with the provision, * No pemon shall use any foods, food materials, or 
feeds in the production of alcoholic beverages.” In addition seizure of 


distilled spirits now available was authorized. 
su this de- 
the beginning a 


A desperate drive is under way to swing the Senate 
cisive judgment, but in that body there has been from 
strong section of opinion for war prohibition, and it will not grow 


weaker, 
And the at change, if it becomes effective, will not be temporary. 
As a fact. it is not prohibition for the term of the war that the rum 


interests fear most: it is the overpowering demonstration which that 
would 2 to the moral and economic and financial gain to be derived 

nal extinction of the liquor trafic. As Prof. Fisher said: 
“When 80 per cent of our national area, 60 per cent of our population, 
the National Capital. and the Army and Navy are under rori 
tt seems the logical thing to make it nation wide.“ And no less logi 
to make it permanent. 

Liquor stands condemned by moral sentiment. by economic 
rience, by scientific knowledge, and by the relentless test of the Na- 
tion's need in war. Let the le once become habituated to the 
benefits of a salooniess nation and it will be impossible to revive the 
evil system after ace comes, when the fierce competition of the re- 
lensed nations vik danan from the people of this country intense 
application and a standard of efficiency which will telerate no such 
worthless and wasteful indulgence. 


Mr. BORAH. I desire to call attention briefly to an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly by the dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Illinois, touching directly upon this 
question of food conservation. The article says, in the be- 
ginning: 5 


because figures are such treacherous factors in all discussion, and 
because statements so conflicting have been published, it may be well 
to remark in advance that all estimates of the grain supply are based 
upon the latest reports of the Internationa! Agricultural Society cf 
Rome, the hightest existing authority on world production. As the 
yields given are for cleaned wheat or for four in terms of wheat, 
they are 5 to 10 per cent lower for that particular than are 
other figures frequently published. 7 

The figures giving the amount of grain consumed in the manufacture 
of liquors are taken from an unsigned article on “Agriculture and the 
liquor industry,” appearing in the yearbook of the United States 
Brewers’ Association for 1914. Inasmuch as the purpose of the 
article in question was to show how important to farmers is this form 
of consumption. the figures may be assumed to be authentic, while 
the source of information can not be questioned. 


Further. it says: 

When last season's crop ts compared with the average for the five 
years before the war it ts found to be fully 200.000.000 bushels short 
an illustration of the fact that variations as high as 25 per cent may 
be due to season alone, 

* . 8 — * * Torg 

These declines may well cause alarm, for they can not easily be re- 
covered in countries engaged actively in war, with a large proportion 
of the population withdrawn from industry, especially where the usual 
supply of fertilizers is unobtainable, either because of lack of trans- 
portation or because of shortage in materials. The world’s wheat sup- 
ply. therefore, must be written down as Tinanently unsatisfactory 
during and for a considerable period after the war, except as America 
may be able notably to increase her prodaction. 

. * * . . . . > 

The yearbook cited gives the consumption tn the ferm of dollars, 
based upon the average farm values as determined by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Computing backward from these prices 
for the period In question, the consumption in bushels is as follows: 
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Here are nearly 158.000.000 bushels of grain removed from the food 


supply. us as these figures are, and while they cover 58 per 
cent of all the ley raised in the United States and over 17 per cent 
of all the rye produced. they account for less than 2 of the 
8 one-eighth of 1 per cent of the wheat. Does the 
use of this amount of grain for brewing, therefore, mean a consump- 
tion sufficiently serious to attract attention from an economic point 


of view? 

easured against the tremendous total of the grain crops of the 
United States, this amount seems insignificant. But in cases of this 
kind it is not totals but margins that must be considered. In the 
budget of a big business, for example, any single item seems negligible 
when co with the total; but that total is made up of many 
items, most of which are fixed char; against the business, leaving 
but little free money for open use. Just so with food products, The 
millions of mouths that must be fed and the millions more that are 


r cen 


s . ka * . s * 

Reference to the table will show that this world shortage af 120. 
000.000 bushels of grain is more than covered by the amounts consumed 
in the manufacture of liouors in the United States alone. Does not this 
afford the most ready means of recovering that shortage with both 
speed and certainty? Is it wise, is it statesmanlike. to continue to 
e grain in this way, in the face ef a real shortage of food, 
when even 81 ma s may constitute all the difference between 
success and failure in the great struggle that is upon us? The war will 
turn not upon the fact that some 39.000.000 men are under arms but 
upon some slight 8 that one side may gain over the other, 
and no advantage is more important than a safe margin of food. 

Another reference to the table will serve to show that it is the fer- 
mented rather than the distilled liquors that call for the greatest con- 
sumption of grain in the liquor siness. That is to say. about 
120 000 000 bushels—or 1 world shortage—are used for 
fermented liquors, against some 35, „000 bushels, practically none of 
which is wheat. u tor distillation. 

But it is a different matter when we consider fermented liquors. Here 
are 120.000.000 bushels of grain, partly wheat, all destroyeu so far as 
food values go. except for minor by-products for the feed lot. This is 
approximately the amount of the world's shortage, and in that sense it 
is large and exceedingly significant. 


There are other paragraphs which I ask leave to put into the 
RECORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will be 
granted. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


To transport the grain now used for fermented liquor in the United 
States alone would rine ban the entire fleet of a thousand wooden ships, 
such as are now contemplated for the war trade. This 120,000,000 
bushels of grain is the equivalent of over half the wheat crop of France 
or of Canada, and it is twice that ef England. It represents the entire 

food of over 15.000.000 people, and that is no negligible amount. 
t represents in the form of meat no less than 750.000.000 pounds, or 
the carcasses of more than a million ot the heaviest beeves. With people 
starving abroad, with large sections of Europe desolate. and with food 
riots beginning in this country as a result of high prices, there can be 
but one answer to the question whether this wastage shall continue. 

Now, it so happens that the same number of the Brewers’ Yearbook 
contains an grticle on “ The economic importance of the liquor business.“ 
in which it is shown that this business affords direct employment to 
some 500,000 men, and indirectly to as many more. To quote the final 
sentence, “ Thus we may reckon on a total of considerably over a mil- 
tion who are dependent for wages upon the manufacture and sale of 
liquor. If their dependents are considered, a grand total of about 

000.000 persons is involved.” 

Here it is frankly stated. a 


cons 


s an economic asset, that practically 1 
—.— out of every 25 in the United States is devoted to the liquor 
usiness and dependent upon it for support. Can we afford at any time, 
much tess pow, so heavy a datt from an unproductive industry, par- 
ticularly one that subsists by the destruction of necessary food? 

Here again the count is chiefly against the fermented bs beg which 
consume the bulk, not only of the grain, but also of the labor involved 
both in the manufacture and in trade. Clearly it is the fermented 
Uquor that economic necessity will first attack. 

A principal point made in the article first cited from the Brewers’ 
Yearbook is that the 1 a business consumes grain equal in value to 
the total crops grown in the States of Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Nevada. Arizona, New Mexico, and Wyoming combined. Rhode Island 

t have been added, still a7 a balance of some seven or eight 
millions of dollars to be accounted fo Under present conditions this 
is surely no sustaining argument. Here is the entire crop output of 
eight 8 great and little, consumed in ways other than for food. 
More than four-fifths of this consumption serves no useful purpose in 
the arts or sciences, and at the best caters to an appetite that takes 
—— cras children and support from wives and mothers by the 

ousands. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, these facts and figures have 
been gathered from sources which seem entirely accurate and 
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reliable; and they disclose that that which is estimated as be- 
ing the world’s shortage of food is the amount which we, as a 
single Nation, are permitting to be utilized each year in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors. If, Mr. President, these 
fermented liquors when manufactured and put into use served 
any good purpose, or were helpful in any way, one could well 
reason that we ought not to change the program. But when 
we take into consideration the fact that the manufacture of 
these liquors not only deprives the world of its margin of food 
which is necessary for it to have in order to prevent actual 
and necessary want, but it undermines and destroys to a cer- 
tain extent the other great source of power in this fight, the 
man power of the country, it seems to me that we ought at 
this time to consider both these propositions; and when they 
are put together and linked together there is no disputing the 
assertion that if we are for efficiency, for strength, for su- 
preme power, we must close the institutions which consume 
both our food and our men. Does anyone dispute these figures? 
Does anyone claim that food is not a supreme issue? Does 
anyone claim that when you transform it into intoxicating 
drinks it serves humanity in any way? We are told that it 
will result in the destruction of property, but that must come 
sooner or later; like slavery, it must go. It will not be per- 
mitted to forever curse the family of man and ‘the sacrifice must 
come, 

Mr. President, I believe the liquor traffic of this country is 
near its final doom. Powerful influences may procrastinate the 
hour, but the hour nevertheless approaches. It is in the hour 
of execution, however, that we hear singular and surprising 
pleas for commutation. It is then that ingenuity searches the 
realm of conjecture for some possible fancy upon which to hang 
a claim for mercy. We have an example of this here and now 
in this plea for the workingman, who, they say, must have his 
beer, otherwise he will strike and break his Government down 
even in the face of the enemy. And following hard upon this 
plea to favor labor is the plea that the Government must have 
more revenue. A great metropolitan paper in an ambitious 
editorial, pleading plaintively in one part of the editorial for 
the favor of the laboring man, says, in the close of the editorial, 
the Government must have $450,000,000 in the way of revenue 
from this traffic. Let us look upon this logic in all its hideous 
deformity. The average earnings for the laboring mar in this 
country are from $700 to $900 a year. Upon that sum in these 
times no man can rear a family in decency, no man can educate 
his children and fit them for citizenship in a Republic. Under 
such wages men live constantly on the ragged edge of want and 
in mortal dread of that illness which may leave them at the 
mercy of charity. Now, in the name of humanity, you will 
leave them their drink in order that you may more successfully 
take from the wife and children a little more in the way of 
taxes. that you may drive them a little nearer the edge of want. 
that you may handicap them a little more in their effort to get 
clothes and an education. You would pull $450,000,000 out of 
labor, out of the scant and meager homes of labor that you may 
be more merciful with the excess profits of war. It is not only 
a cold and brutal policy but it is a short-sighted and futile policy. 
It undermines and impoverishes and finally destroys that force 
with which we must ultimately win this war and maintain our 
supremacy as a Nation. It undermines and destroys that force 
which must win the war in our industrial conflict. which, as I 
have said, is to follow this war just so sure as one hour succeeds 
another. But more than that, the whole thing is unfounded and 
untrue. Labor will not strike for drink, labor and laboring men 
are not the trouble in this conflict. It is greed—the cold, con- 
scienceless greed that stands in the way, nothing else, nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Sir, another item: Last year the liquor bill of the United States 
amounted to $2.438.037.985. Our liberty loan completed for the 
present is $2,000.000,000. Our Red Cross subscription is 8100. 
000.000. So we have at this time represented in the liberty 
loan and the Red Cross subscription $2.100,000,000, and we have 
in the other column. representing the amount expended for liquor 
in a single year, $2.438.037.985. View this question from any 
standpoint—from the standpoint of revenue. from the stand- 
point of food conservation, from the standpoint of human energy 
and human efficiency, from the standpoint of good citizenship, 
from the standpoint of success in the war—and the appeal comes 
to us here, representing this entire Nation now, at this time in 
connection with this question, to put our seal of disapproval upon 
the liquor traffic in its entirety. 

Sir, our country has at last been drawn into this world con- 
flict. We are now a part of it and it is not immodest in us to 
say that we are now the controlling part, the dominating factor. 
The final result will be determined by the way in which this 
Republie discharges this stupendous task. a task the like of which 
no people in the history of the world ever assumed before. 


Consciously and unconscioũsly our people are moving on to duty. 
We do not know what is ahead of us. But we do know that every 
ounce of energy, every form of human exertion, every particle of 
man power must be conserved for this fearful struggle. We do 
know that that which will weaken, that which will emburrass, 
that which will undermine and destroy citizenship is now the 
common enemy of freedom, for it is not too much to say that 
our civilization and our conception of government are in the 
balance. In such an hour and with such a task and at a time 
when the whole Nation is gripped with the spell of sacrifice 
and the resolve of duty, let us be bold enough and brave enough 
and patriotic enough to eliminate this common eyil, an evil con- 
demned alike by science, by morality, by religion, and even by 
the god of war. Why falter, why compromise, why palter and 
dicker and barter with that which spreads poverty and want und 
pense in time of peace and disaster and defeat in time of 
war 

Mr. President, when we think of the fact, the indisputable 
fact, that drink weakens and demoralizes everything and every- 
body it touches, that it dissipates the energies and shatters the 
nerves of workingmen, that it causes indifference and careless- 
hess and thereby brings on accidents with their thousands of 
widows and orphans; when we think of the wrecks, the disas- 
ters, the waste, the insanity, the crime which follow in the wake 
of this devilish thing; when we think of the jails, the prisons, 
the insane asylums filled by it and then reflect, upon the other 
hand, that only by our supreme strength and efficiency, by, great 
economy of energy and human life, can we win; and when we 
think of the glory for all when we shall win, or the shame and 
humiliation should we fail, how in the name of our common 
country, in the name of all we have, can we withhold this final 
fatal blow to the enemy which has vexed and cursed us long 
enough. Let us strike now. A few for a time may complain, 
but countless millions throughout our land, in their happier 
homes, will bless the act and count it among the compensations 
of this great war. j 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr, President, it will no doubt be con- 
ceded that I represent the strongest prohibition State in the 
Union. We have had longer, better, and more successful expe- 
rience with the prohibitory liquor law than any other State 
The benefits to us have been so great and the results so uni- 
versally satisfactory that our convictions have become so strong 
on the subject that it has become a part of our religion. We 
believe it is one of the best laws upon our statutes. and it is the 
one law we would fight the hardest to retain. After 36 years 
of experience with the law, there is not 10 per cent of the people 
of the State who would consent to its repeal. On the question 
of war-time prohibition I believe that 99 per cent of the people 
of Kansas are demanding it. We are therefore practically 
unanimous in our opinion on this important subject. When I 
was elected to the Senate I pledged the people of Kansas to 
work and vote for any and all laws which would tend to bring 
about better prohibition conditions in my State as well as in 
the Nation, and I have frequently renewed that pledge, and as 
Senator have always endeavored to carry it out, and shall con- 
tinue to do so as long as I am in the Senate. Therefore, by 
reason of that pledge and my duty and obligation thereunder to 
the people of my home State as well as to the people of the 
Nation, I shall support the most complete war prohibition meas- 
ure that is possible to be enacted during this war, 

When the question of the conservation of food products by 
preventing their manufacture into intoxicating liquors first 
arose it had my heartiest approval, and I was glad it was in- 
dorsed by Mr. Hoover, who, has been selected by the President 
to administer this fond-control law, and who is believed to be 
most able and competent to do so. It also seemed to have the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. Every expert on food 
regulations and plans for saving who testified before the Agri- 
cultural Committee, of which I am a member, sanctioned the 
advisability and necessity of saving this great food supply 
which unnecessarily goes into the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors every day. 

Therefore, in view of this sentiment and the apparent de- 
mand and necessity for the legislation. I prepared and, on the 
recommendation of those who believe as I do on this question, 
introduced Senate bill No, 2327, on May 21, 1917, which not only 
embraces the temperance view on this question but also the 
strongest conservation ideas, prohibiting absolutely the use of 
food products in the manufacture of any kind of intoxicating 
liquor for beverage purposes during the war. I wish to insert 
this bill as a part of my remarks without reading: 

A bill (S. 2327) further to provide for the support of the Army by the 
revention of the waste of the food products of the United States 
uring the period of war and to prohibit their manufacture into 

alcoholic liquors. except. in certain cases, to provide for the distilla- 

tion of liquors in bond or heretofore manufactured, and for other 
purposes. 


— 


1917. 
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rovide for the support of the 
e waste of all food products 
un- 


or any other purpose necessar 
liquors for industrial, scientific, medicinal, or sacramental purposes 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 


rescribe. 
R SEC. 2. That for the eg eae of conserving the man er and re- 
sources of the Nation, and to increase the efficiency and safety of the 


Army and Navy, and the people throughout the country -d such 
wax; the Dana tartare: sale, gift, lamportation, or transportation in inter- 
state commerce of any alcohol or alcoholic liquors for beverage pur- 
poses is hereby prohibited. 
Sec. 3. That it shall be lawful for any person, firm, corporation. 
rtnership, or association to use, manufacture, or redistill into alcohol 
‘or the manufacture of explosives, or other military, industrial, and 
scientific purposes uny and ali intoxicating liquors now in-existence, or 
which may be manufactured or distilled 2 to 30 days after the pas- 
sage and approval of this act; and when such liquors are so used. 
manufactured, or redistilled, the tax thereon for beverage purposes, as 
now provided for, shall be waived, refunded, or credited on the amount 
of tax due on such uagara from the owner thereof, and such use, manu- 
facture, or redistillation, and such waiver, refund, or credit shall be 
rovided for under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
reasury shail prescribe, : 
Suc. 4. That the President is hereby authorized to commandeer any 
such liquors so manufactured or redistilled for the purpose of supplying 
the needs of the Government in the prosecution of the war, and pay 
such owner a reasonable compensation for the same. If the price so 
determined be not satisfactory to the person entitled te) ve the same, 
such person shall be paid the amount bed by the President, and 
shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum 
as, added to the amount so paid, will be just compensation for such 
liquors in the manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 
1 s of 3 Code. a 11 5 
EC, 5. at any person, firm, corporation, partnership, or associa- 
tion who shall volute the 3 this act shall — by 
imprisonment at hard labor not ex- 
fine and imprisonment. It shall be 


a fine not exceeding 0, or 
ceeding one de or by both suc 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, the United States attorne 
United States marshals, their 2 and all other United States 
officers whose duty it is to enforce Federal laws, to carry the provisions 
of this act into fuil force and effect. 


Seč. 6. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this act 
shall be repealed to the extent of such inconsistency only. 

Mr. President, I also introduced the bill as an amendment to 
the first food-control bill reported to the Senate, which was 
afterwards recommitted. The Agricultural Committee finally 
adopted the main features of the bill, except that the manufac- 
ture of wine was left to the discretion of the President should 
he find it necessary to conserve perishable fruits. This is the 
amendment which was originally reported by the committee 
and for which. on reconsideration, the Gore amendment was 
afterwards substituted by a very close vote in the committee. I 
voted against the substitute in the committee and shall vote 
against it in the Senate. I am favorable to the House pro- 
vision known as the Barkley amendment, because it gives the 
greatest measure of food and man conservation and would 
beyond all question result in the greatest saving of all food 
products which enter into the manufacture of intoxicating liquor 
and fairly covers the ideas embraced in my own bill. 

Mr. President, I believe in war-time prohibition on moral, 
economic, humanitarian, and patriotic grounds, As a war meas- 
ure it has the approval not only of the countries with whom 
we are allied but also of the food administrator, the command- 
ing officers of the Army and Navy, and many leading citizens of 
the United States, 

As Lloyd-George said 

We are fighting Germany, Austria, and drink, and so far as I can 
see the greatest of these three deadly foes is drink. I have the greatest 
conviction, based on accumulating evidence, that nothing but root-and- 
branch methods would be of the slightest avail in dealing with the evil. 
I believe it is the general feeling that if we are to settle with German 
militarism we must first of all settle with liquor, 

Ex-President Roosevelt said: 

The world is facing a shortage of food. Therefore let us use all the 
grain we have for food and not for intoxicants. Now that the war is 
on, let us forbid any grain or corn being used in the manufacture of 
, intoxicating liquors. | 
Ex-Secretary of State William J. Bryan said: 


I am in hearty sympathy with the effort to conserve the food supply 
by not allowing the bread supply to be shortened in order to lengthen 
the supply of alcohol. It is not e to starve the people in order to 
make them drunk. 


Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, 
of New York, the biggest bank in the country, said: 

I strongiy favor complete national prohibition. I believe we are 
facing a serious test of our national character and efficiency, and am 
firmly convinced that a national prohibition measure would be of tran- 
scendent importance in its effect upon the national spirit in conserve 
1i and increasing our food supply and in raising the efficiency of the 

on, 
The man power released from the liquor industries could be directed 
into productive channels where the need for labor will be acute and 
thus be readily absorbed. The needs of the agricultural and industrial 
Situation will make this a peculiarly opportune time to put through a 


national prohibition law with minimum shock to our economic machin- 
ery Goring She readjustment. The business interests involved should 
be fairly t with, but 


many of the plants can be readily converted 
to important industrial uses. 

Ser pa that Government revenue will be seriously curtailed should 
not uence action, for 8 will induce a national efficiency 
which will open new and far richer sources of revenue. I believe pub- 
lic opinion, particularly in the West, but slightly comprehends the seri- 
ousness of the test that this war will put us to. 

A national prohibition measure would do much to wake up the people 
to a realization of what war means and demands. 

Our own Maj. Gen. Wood, in a recent address in Little Rock, 
Ark., denominated “ booze” the worst enemy to the Army and 
advocated war prohibition. He also said: 

1 am the twelfth division of the new national army is to be 
trained Arkansas, a “ bone-dry State. That will eliminate three- 
fourths of our troubles. Whisky is the soldier’s worst enemy. 

A great deal has been said about the high price of coal, and 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomMERENE] has rendered a 
very valuable service to the country by exposing the methods 
by which the people of the country have been robbed by the coal 
operators, and his investigation before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee will no doubt result in the greatest good. But I 
have here a practical demonstration which shows the effect that 
prohibition alone would have on the production of coal, and con- 
sequently on the price, which I desire to read: 

Warre Oak Coat Co., 
McDonald, W. Va., October 22, 1915. 


We have made a comparison for three months prior to June 29, 1914 
and for three months subsequent thereto, combining the production o 
gaon days for all mines, and the result 1s shown in the tabulation 

ow: 


Two Saturday pay days and Mondays following saloons. 


Tons. 
/ ENE ESS SNOT a 10. 960. 50 
Ma F 
O NE BR ET HCE ET RB Td BIE EA R FTE 16. 752 70 
BN AL NC aE SIN Sb als Rares a Ly ele see ee at 35, 615. 40 
Two Saturday pay days and Mondays following no saloons. 
Fele Tons. 


TORRY cscs aes as ooo oath n gegen ee 67, 813. 65 
35, 615. 40 
uf Se EE 82, 198. 25 


It will be noted that the increase is 32,198 tons in favor of “no 
saloons” in the period mentioned. It is safe to assume that the same 
rate of increase would be carried out on the corresponding four days of 
each month throughout the entire year, and if that be the case, the re- 
sult would show an increased 5 per annum, due to the absence 
of liquor in the field, of 128,793 tons. 

The ape rhea of our mines has increased considerably sirfce that 
time, believe that there are more men in the field than there have 
been for a number of years, all of which would go to combat the theory 
that it is im ble to secure and keep miners unless they can be regu- 
larly suppli with booze. 

ours, truly, W. B. REED, 
Chief Ac ountant. 

Considering this question from the standpoint of food conser- 
vation alone, I firmly believe that this section is one of the most 
important in the bill. It is the one section where you can point 
absolutely, definitely, and certainly to an enormous saying. 
Practically every pound of foodstuffs that goes into intoxicating 
liquor is lost; nearly every dollar that is expended in its manu- 
facture is lost, and every dollar that is expended in its purchase 
after manufacture is lost, and every hour of labor that is em- 
ployed in its production is lost. The object of this bill is to 
save foodstuffs, save money, save productive energy, and to save 
manhood, in order to promote the highest efficiency among the 
people at home and the army at the front, to quickly and de- 
cisively settle this most horrible of all wars to the best interests 
of humanity, the United States, and the world. We need every 
pound of food. We need every dollar, and we need every man 
preserved in his highest physical and moral condition. 

As this conflict rages, and the pinch of want becomes more 
and more perceptible, and the pangs of hunger are gradually 
felt more or less by everybody, and we are looking about for 
things to eat, and for the necessary force and energy to finally 
carry the awful struggle to a successful conclusion, Would not 
7,000,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs. which unnecessarily go into 
intoxicating liquor every year, be a godsend? Would not the 
energy requirements for a year of 7,000,000 men, about the 
necessary number that will eventually be in the field, which that 
great quantity of foodstuffs will supply, be a most welcome and 
important asset? 

As the vast expense of the war increases and the resources of 
the country grow less, would not $146,000.000 expended for 
these foodstuffs which go into intoxicating liquor every year be 
most useful in the Treasury? Would not the $2,400,000,000 un- 
necessarily expended every year for intoxicating beverages 
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saved for the purpose of carrying on the war be a most deter- 
mining factor? It is estimated that the total cost of liquor to 
the Nation for a year is $5,945,096,500, nearly the amount of our 
present appropriations for the prosecution of the war. I desire 
here to insert as a part of, my remarks the items which go to 
make up this stupendous sum, prepared by ex-President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, and Mr. W. G. Calderwood, executive 
secretary of War Prohibition Committee of Sixty, without read- 
ing: 
CONSERVATION OF THE NATION'S MONEY ALSO NECESSARY IN WAR TIME, 

Attention has been too exclusively directed to the need ef conserving 
food for victory. Wars have been determined by financial resources 
oftener than by food supply. 

What is the direct retail cost of drink to our people? 

Ex-President Charles W. Eliot. of Harvard University, in a table 

in the Union Signal. March 23, 1916, estimates the “annual 

br gy bill” ae the United £ States at $2,.200,000,000.. This is a conserva- 

ve estimate. 

What is the indirect cost of drink as a producer of disease, death, 
crime, accidents, dependency, and inefficiency ? 

This can not answe exactly, but is estimated in follo table 


repared by W. G. Calderwood, executive secretary of War Prohibition 
ommittee of Sixty, and used in a speech by tative CHantes H. 
Teriak. watch explains the estimates in detail (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
ppen : 
Loss on: foodstuffs. BG, 000 008 
Loss of commercial value of 120,000 lives (destroyed 
MORIN Dist oe FEL EO eee 966, 720, 000 
time of 589,000 farmers and wage earners 539, 000, 000 
Loss through crime, insanity, and poverty 93, 377, 500 
Loss in production of wealth (by low efficiency )_.~ „ 000, 
Total indirect cost of drink 3, 745, 097, 500 
Add direct retail cost of liquors te people (President 
Mots epn RE RA OE TE aaa pene S 2, 200, 000, 000 


Total cost of liquors to the Nation 5. 945, 096, 500 
Should hunger stare us in the face and we were looking for 
bread would not 11,000,000 Ioaves of bread a day—enough to 
feed 20,000,000 of peopie at home, or the entire Army at the 
front abroad—hbe mighty welcome? It has been estimated that 
this would be the great saving from war-time prohibition alone. 
Mr. President, we do know what even a little saving will ac- 
complish. A saving of 20 per cent in our flour consumption 
would inerease wheat exports 100,000,000 bushels per annum, 
enough to supply the needs of one-fifth of our population. and 
an amount equal to our annual export before the war. Seven 
billion pounds of foodstuffs drunk up in intoxicating liquor re- 
duced to bushels of grain amounts to about 120,000,000 bushels, 
which saving alone represents the world’s shortage and might 
be the means of turning the scules of war. The saving of only 
6 cents per day per capita in consumption or waste amounts to 
$2.000,000.000 per annum, the total of the liberty-bond issue. 
Prof. I Fisher, of Yale College, says: 

Tam wimg to stake my reputation as an economist on the assertion 
that with bition we could add at least 10 per cent to the annual 
income of the United States, which is forty-five billions of dollars. 

An increase of 10 per cent in efficiency: among the people at 
home as well as with the Army at the front by the nonuse of in- 
een might be the means of bringing about the greatest 

ctory. 

The saving of 120,000 lives annually by prohibition might 
furnish the army to bring complete victory and everlasting 
peace. Mr. Hoover, the food administrator, is calling upon the 
women of the country to look to the savings of the crumbs that 
usually fall from the table upon the floor. Does it require any 
argument to convince us that we should also look after saving 
the big things when we know where and how to put our hands 
upon them? Does not all this saving many times offset the loss 
of revenue or the individual loss to the breweries and dis- 
tilleries? In the long run there would not be any loss to either. 
Every brewery and distillery could be almost immediately put 
to some profitable and legitimate use; and every man employed 
by these concerns would soon find better employment in some 
more stable and satisfactory business. Every thinking man 
knows that sooner or later the breweries and distilleries must 
go, and indeed many of them have already made arrangements 
to go, and why not let them. all begin in earnest right now when 
the country needs the foodstuffs they unnecessarily consume and 
the men they needlessly employ? No; there is no further use to 
argue for booze as against bread, or for profits as against patri- 
otism. The handwriting is already upon the wall, and even if 
complete war prohibition does not come now, it is admitted by 
all that old John Barleycorn has passed in his checks and is 
now to be buried so deep that he can never be resurrected when 
peace returns. - 

This is in itself a mighty big jump, but it is only halfway 
across the awful chasm through which the dark and bloody 
stream of waste, destruction, poverty, human suffering, misery, 
and death, caused by this iniquitous traffic, has been flowing 
in such terrible torrents for so many years. The other jump 


will be taken sooner or later, and a failure to take it now at 
the time of the country’s greatest need will bring the wrath 
of the people down upon the liquor interests ef the country so 
strongly that the rest of the fight will be easily wen. 

Mr. President, liquor stands condemned by the moral senti- 
ment of the country, by scientific knowledge, by economic ex- 
perience, and by the supreme patriotic test of the Nation's need 
in time of war. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones} 
asked why the President did not call upon the brewers to quit 
this fight instead of upon the temperance people to yield tem- 
porarily on account of the importance of the early enactment 
into Iaw of the other food provisions in this bill. ‘The reason 
is. clear. The President made his appeal to the patriotism of 
those he called upon. He knew there is no patriotism among 
the liquor interests of the country, for they would just as leave 
sell liquor under the Government of the Kaiser as under that of 
the President, and the chances are they would prefer to do so. 
There is no patriotism or humanity among men who destroy 
manhood and homes and who bring tears and suffering to 
women and little children daily for the almighty dollar. It 
is a cold-blooded, sordid question of dellars and cents with 
them. It is high time that “booze” should net be placed 
above bread or profits above patriotism. Let the people once 
become acquainted with the munificent benefits of a salvonless 
Nation and they will never return to the evil and iniquitous 
system when peace is declared. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President. the time fer expeditious 
action by the Senate on the pending measure is so overwhelm- 
ingly apparent to us all that I shall be very brief in what I 
have to say this afternoon. I am quite sure that what I may 
say will not influence the vote of a single Senater. I am per- 
suaded that the Senate has made up its mind on the various 
phases of the subjects treated in this bill and is ready for 
definite, final action. And I would not delay aetion for a 
moment. I am somewhat skeptical as to the geed results that 
may flow from this legislation, but I knew the country is 
expecting something of the kind, the Presideat desires the 
power which the bill confers, and I trust that the matter may 
be enacted into law at the earliest possible memeat. I was in 
hopes when the bill first came from the House that the Senate 
might adopt the House provision on the liquer question with 
a slight amendment. If I could have my way abeut it, I should 
amend the House bill by prohibiting the manufacture of wine, 
which is left discretionary with the President. I think Con- 
gress should legislate. However great and geed the Executive 
may be, he has enough to engage all his time and talents look- 
ing after the executive department of the Gevernment. In 
favoring the prohibition legislation proposed in this bill I am 
greatly rejoiced over the fact that I am im perfect accord with 
the wishes and sentiments of nine-tenths ef the white people 
of the State of Mississippi. We have tried prohibition in 
Mississippi and find that it works well in time ef peace, and I 
am very sure it will work infinitely better in time ef war. 

Mr. President, tf I should say that I am surprised at the 
turn things have taken on this question I would not be alto- 
gether candid with the Senate. The events that have come or 
are about to happen “cast their shadows before.” and I am 
prepared for this change of front on the part of the Senate on 
the liquor question. -Feeling so deeply the impertance of prompt 
radical action touching the regulation or absolute prohibition 
of the liquor traffic at this juncture of the Nation's history my 
heart bade me hope that the right thing, from my standpoint, 
might be done by the Senate, while at the same time my intellect 
doubted. When the mercenary missiles frem the metropolitan 
press, especially the New York World—a sheet famed for the 
affluence of its mendacity and the endless variety of its con- 
scienceless scurrility in its dishonest criticism of Congressmen 
who dare to act independently of the dictations of that saintly 
organ of misinformation that would 

Stamp God’s own name on a lie just made 

To turn a penny in the way of trade— 
I repeat, when these missiles began to fly fast and furious 
through the mails and fill the air with forebodings of disaster 
which it urged would surely come when America got sober 
and the manufacturers of the drunk-making stuff should be 
induced by law to pursue an innocuous vocation, I confidently 
expected an early capitulation and surrender to the powers 
of evil. In that I am sorry to say I have not been disappointed. 
May I be permitted at this point, Mr. President, to express my 
regret that the President of the United States did not see fit 
to employ his virile, trenchent pen and withering sarcasm in 
holding up to the world the “little bunch of willful” pro- 
ponents of the liquor traffic to the withering sareasm, scorn, and 
obliguy of an outraged publie for their threatened efforts 
in the interest of vile liquor to prevent a speedy passage 
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of the pending bill, which is so much desired at this time? 
But a different course was pursued by our honored President. 


He thought it, if not the best thing to do, the more easily 
attained probably to ask the prohibitionists to “blow off the 
hounds and quit the chase” that the bill might be passed even 
though it should carry no provision prohibiting this unfor- 
tunate and nefarious business. 

There are two reasons or motives which move me in my adyo- 
cacy of prohibition in this bill. First, for the conservation of 
food, and, second, to save the race—the Nation—from the per- 
nicious moral effect of the saloon, and the deleterious effect 
of drinking intoxicating liquors. I am quite sure that what I 
may say will not prevent or hinder in any way the thing deter- 
mined upon from being done. The order has gone forth. But 
I am going to ask the Senate to indulge me just a moment 
while I put into the Record a few facts, which I trust the Ameri- 
can people may read and, after reading, understand. If the 
average man or woman capable of understanding the facts which 
I shall put into the Record shall look with any degree of toler- 
ance upon the act of the Senate in surrendering to the liquor 
interests at this time, even though they were ordered by the 
President of the United States to do it, I shall marvel at the 
infinite charity which glorifies the heart of such a person. 

I will not presume to sit in judgment upon the acts of other 
men, but if I should prove recreant to duty, if I should betray 
the cuuse of temperance when victory for nation-wide prohibi- 
tion is within our reach, by voting to lay the question aside as a 
mere matter of expediency, I imagine that I would experience 
that peculiar sensation which must have filled the heart of poor, 
unfortunate Judas Iscariot just before perpetrating his last 
earthly act. 

There is too much at stake—human souls, the happiness of 
homes; in a word, the well-being of soeiety in this life and the 
life to come—for me to think of deserting the cause which I 
hold so dear to my own heart and of such vital interest to the 
people of America. 

Prof. Irving Fisher, political economist of Yale University, 
states certain facts which can not be answered. He says: 

“In 1916 the Federal Government received less than $250,- 
000,000 as revenue from alcoholic liquors, and only $89,000,000 
of this was from fermented liquors. This is less than 10 per cent 
of the subscriptions to the liberty loan, less than 5 per cent of a 

„year's war expenditure. 

These taxes are paid by the consumer, who pays in addition 
$2,000,000,000, which the Government does not get and which is 
worse than wasted. The Nation loses annually $2,000,000,000 
worth of energy in the production of liquors. Under prohibition 
this expenditure would be transferred to channels truly pro- 
ductive, the Government could still get its $250,000,000, and the 
people would have $2,000,000,000 more in their pockets in addi- 
tion food, munitions, clothing, etc. 

“ Besides this, there would be an increase in productive energy 
of from 10 per cent to 20 per cent. In Russia textile mills in- 
creased their productivity 9 per cent under prohibition ; the Rus- 
sian mines increased their productivity 30 per cent, and the 
Finnish mines 50 per cent. A Connecticut manufacturer, after 
careful reckoning, found that elimination of drunkenness would 
increase his factory’s output 20 per cent. 

“The total income of the people of the United States is about 
$45,000,000,000, of which three-fourths consists of wages and 
profits. By prohibition we would at least gain $2,200,000,000 
through the release of human energy, in addition to the $2,000,- 
000,000 saved by diverting drink expenditure to useful produc- 
tion, to say nothing of the saving in the cost of jails, almshouses, 
asylums, and the reduction of the death rate. 

“Prohibition would not destroy revenue. My colleague, Prof. 
Adams, has suggested a definite scheme for new tax levies. 
Other schemes are easy to construct. The net result will not 
be additional economic or tax burdens, but quite the contrary. 
One might as well argue against a public-health measure to 
reduce the death rate on the ground that it would reduce the 
receipts from inheritance taxes. To keep alcohol for revenue is 
as absurd as to burn a house in order to roast a pig. Even with- 
out laying new taxes the old ones would yield more revenue auto- 
matically. For instance, the income tax would yield 10 per cent 
more. Most other tax receipts would increase correspondingly. 
We could even, for the present, let the tax bill alone and take a 
quarter or half billion of the oversubscription to the liberty 
loan. 

“We simply can not afford the drink revenue in war time. 
It costs too much.” 

Mr. President, the arguments advanced by Prof. Fisher are 
unanswerable—that is, if words and figures are capable of 
making an unanswerable argument. 


Without reading, Mr. President, on account of the iimited time 
which I have, I am going to ask permission to insert in the 
Rxconb an article from the pen of Prof. A. Caswell Etlis. of the 
University of Texas. I desire to print this article in the Recorp 
as the better expression of my own views, It covers every phase 
of the subject under consideration, and drives to despair the 
man who would undertake to answer the arguments and facts 
therein set forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES Cost THE NATION More THAN THE SPECIAL 
War Tax—Use THE LABOR OF A MILLION MEN AND Seven BILLION 
POUNDS or FOODSTUFF ANNUALLY. 


To start out in a fight for life with a keg of beer strapped on 
your back is madness, ne matter how much you enjoy a glass 
on occasion. , 

FAILURE TO STOP GREAT WASTE NOW IS TREASON. 

The United Stafes is face to face with a crisis in her own 
history and in the history of the human race. Whether govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people shall 


leave will 


-perish from the earth rests largely in our hands. Opposed to 


us is the greatest military and industrial machine the world has 
ever seen. For three years it has withstood the attacks of 
20,000,000 brave men armed with all the weapons of science, 
adding each year new areas to its conquests, and to-day having 
in the field more men and equipment than ever before. 

Seven million able-bodied men have already been killed and 
over 50,000,000 more are either in the trenches and training 
camps or are busy making munitions and army supplies. It is 
imperative that those left for the factories and field be brought 
to the highest possible efficiency and that every useless expendi- 
ture of material and men be stopped at once. Failure to strip 
our Nation of its greatest needless handicap to efficiency as we 
enter this war would be a colossal mistake; to dodge the issue 
from cowardice or from selfish considerations is treason. 

THE LIQUOR BUSINESS THE LARGEST SINGLE WASTE. 

The Nation’s largest single waste is undoubtedly in the liquor 
traffic. The loss from the use of alcoholic beverages falls 
mainly under five heads: (1) The amount of foodstuff used in 
their manufacture and the human energy, the houses, and trans- 
portation facilities employed in the business; (2) the sickness 
and death resulting from the use of alcoholic beverages; (3) 
the lowered efficiency in work resulting from drinking by mil- 
lions; (4) the crime due to drink; (5) the waste of publie 
funds due to debauchery in public office because of the liquor 

‘ht. 
ia THE FOOD WASTE. k 

The internal-revenue reports for 1916 show that 3,603,911,916 
pounds of grain and molasses went that year into distilled 
spirits, and the census of 1900 (Vol. V, p. 602) shows that 
2,260,266,146 pounds of corn, malt, and barley went that year 
into fermented liquors. The 50 per cent increase from 1900 to 
1916 in the amount brewed would make 3,390,399.219 pounds as 
the amount used for fermented liquors in 1916. 

A group of the most distinguished and reliable physiologists 
and economists in Harvard and Yale have shown that, after 
taking out one-sixth of this 6,994,311,135 pounds of foodstuff to 
produce denatured alcohol, there is left enough wasted food 
material each year to supply the energy requirements of 7,000,- 
000 men for a year. 

Why should we waste this enormous food suppiy and then ask 
the women to peel the potatoes a little thinner and force mil- 
lions of poor women and children to go on half rations? 

Is such saving of drops at the spigot while wasting a stream 
at the bunghole a reasonable act? 

THE MEN AND MATERIAL WASTED. 


But the waste ot foodstuff is only the beginning. The Other 
Side (Apr. 2, 1917), published by the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, gives 1,600,000 as the number of wage 
earners employed in the liquor business in the United States. 
The recent advertisement by the brewers states that hundreds 
of thousands of men are employed by them alone. I can not 
vouch for the reliability of these figures, but if even half that 
many, or 800,000 men, are working in the alcoholie-beverage 
business, they are badly needed now in the new places created 
by the war and those that will be left vacant by the 2.000.000 
men who are going to the trenches. We are short of clerks, 
accountants, carpenters, brick masons, building materjal, freight 
ears, teams and wagons, autos, industrial alcohol, and glass 
jars. Our Nation needs now for more useful service to hu- 
manity not merely the 7,000,000,000 pounds of foodstuff worse 
than wasted but the hundreds of thousands of men, distilleries, 
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breweries, warehouses, stores, freight cars, 
wagons, and tons of glass now used up in the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and sale of alcoholic drinks. 

$1,750,000,000 PAID OVER THE BAR EACH YEAR. 

No one knows exactly how much society pays directly for the 
support of all this army of men and billions of pounds of mate- 
rial and equipment employed in the liquor business. The lowest 
estimate made by a responsible party, and based on accurate 
revenue reports, of the amount paid by our Nation over the 
bars for alcoholic drinks is $1,750,000,000, or almost exactly 
the value of the average corn crop of the Nation, and nearly 
three times the value of an average cotton crop at 10 cents a 
pound. It is more than the amount of the special war taxes 
for the year. As it has been shown clearly by disinterested 
scientific men that even the little food value of the 2 ounces of 
alcohol that the body can use in a day is in nearly every case 
more than made up for by bodily wastes productd by the pres- 
ence in the body of alcohol, this vast sum is. just as completely 
wasted by the Nation as if we used all those hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and myriads of tons of food and equipment in 
shoveling sand on the beach to the right all the morning and 
then back to the left again all afternoon for the period of the 
war, Is that the act of intelligent beings? 

COST OF SICKNESS AND DEATH RESULTING FROM ALCOHOL, 


But what we are doing is worse than paying two billion a 
year for shoveling sand on the beach. We are allowing the 
sand to be shoveled into the organs of our bodies and the wheels 
of industry. Sixty-eight thousand men and women (valued 
at $1,700 each, or a total of $116,000,000 worth) die in the 
United States each year from diseases produced by alcohol. 
The records of 43 American insurance companies from 1885 to 
1908, covering 2,000,000 policyholders, show a death rate in 
excess of the average for very moderate drinkers of 18 per 
cent, for those occasionally drinking to excess of 50 per cent, 
and for heavy drinkers of 86 per cent. A number of large 
separate companies here and abroad have recently published 
results of their experience that are more striking even than 
the above. (See Atlantic Monthly, November, 1916.) 

Similarly, the reports of the South Australian sick benefit 
societies show that societies admitting both drinkers and non- 
drinkers have 92 per cent more cases of sickness per member 
than do societies admitting only abstainers, and that the mem- 
bers remain sick, on the average, 70 per cent longer. The 
records of the Leipsic sick benefit ieties show that between 
25 and 45 years of age habitual “drinkers” were sick 21% 
times as often as the average insured person. American, Eng- 
lish, and other records show similar facts. One-fourth of our 
insanity (costing $40,000,000 per year) and probably one-fifth 
of feeble-mindedness are due to alcohol. Also every commission 
that has investigated vice has reported alcohol as respensible 
for a large part of moral debauchery and probably over 50 per 
cent of venereal disease. Half of the houses of shame in Cin- 
cinnati actually had to close for want of support when the sell- 
ing of alcoholic drinks was forbidden in all such places. Labo- 
ratory experiments have clearly shown that minute quantities 
of alcohol in the bleod lower the powers of the blood serum 
and blood corpuscles to resist the germs of many diseases. 
These and numerous other similar facts make it very covserva- 
tive to say that 10 per cent of the preventable diseases of the 
Nation are due to the use of alcoholic beverages. As our annual 
loss from preventable disease is admitted to be $1,500,000,000, 
this means that at least $150,000,000 is wasted by us each year 
through diseases caused by alephol. 

$600,000,000 WASTED THROUGII LOWERED WORKING CAPACITY, 


No one knows exactly how much the productive capacity of 
the Nation is lowered by reductions of working power in mod- 
erate drinkers when not sick. Tests made by unbiased scientists 
in Germany and Switzerland showed that even as little as two to 
four mugs of beer a day cut down the work done by moderate 
drinkers 8 per cent in setting type, reduced the number of hits 
made in army rifle practice seven-eighths, and increased the time 
required for heavy mountain marches 22 per cent. Memory 
power and higher mental activities were reduced 40 pef cent or 
more, although in this and in the sample activities the subjects 
thought they were doing better when under the influence of the 
alcohol. Numerous studies made in school and factory work 
have shown that alcohol usually reduces working power consid- 
erably and increases accidents and the destruction of material. 
While these may be some exceptions to the rule, it is certainly 
a safe estimate to assume that moderate drinkers are, on the 
average, 10 per cent less efficient because of alcohol. If one per- 
son in five is a moderate drinker, then 2 per cent of our national 
efficiency is destroyed by alcoholic beverages. The products of 
human efliciency on farms, and in mines, factories, etc., in the 


autos, teams, | United States are worth about thirty billion per year. Two per 


cent of this, or $600,000,000, is therefore the price we pay in 
lowered efficiency for using alcoholic beverages very temperately. 


$300,000,000 WASTED IN CRIME. 


Conservative estimates by well-informed men place the cost of 
crime in the United States at $600,000,000 per year. The lowest 
estimate made of the part of this crime due to alcohol is 30 per 
cent and the highest is 70 per cent. Probably about 50 per cent, 
or $300,000,000 worth, is the amount of crime due directly or in- 
directly to our toleration of alcoholic drinks. 

UNKNOWN MILLIONS WASTED THROUGH DEBAUCHERY er PUBLIC OFFICE. 

While we have many worthy officials, both pros and antis, who 
are well prepared for the duties of their offices, it is painfully 
obvious that hundreds of millions of money and invaluable op- 
portunities for development of our resources are wasted by 
officials elected not for their fitness for the office but because 


body will continue at least for the period of this war. 
TOTAL PRICE PAID FOR HAVING ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 
For the privilege of using alcoholic beverages indisesiminately, 
then, we are paying each year this price: 


The labor of about a million men; T,000,000,000 pounds 

of food S; houses, land, transportation, „ all 
to the value of__.._..______ . ꝗ́4w4av 1. 758, 000, 000. 
men and women killed by alcohol 116, 000, 000 
Sickness produced by alcohol 150, 000, 000 
Lowered efficiency in work due to alcohol 600, 000, 000 
Crime due to alcobol 300, 000, 000 


year, including the use of 7,000,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs and 
the labor of a million men, merely in order that drunkards may 
have better opportunities to get drunk and moderate drinkers 
may lower their working efficiency with greater comvenience? 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


Plainly the manufacture, distribution, and sale of alcoholic 
beverages ought to be stopped at once. The property employed 
in the business and the stock of liquors on hand should be taken 
over by the Government immediately and paid for at a price 
that is fair to the owners as well as the public. Every reason- 
able help should also be extended to those now employed in the 
business in finding promptly another employment. Such a plan 
would really benefit all concerned, as it would give the liquor 
men the only chance they are likely ever to have to dispose of 
their property before it is confiscated. On the other hand. the 
Government can now, with comparative ease, find a use for most 
of the distilleries. breweries, and other equipment in making 
munitions, industrial alcohol, and other supplies urgently needed, 
The supply of liquors on hand could be converted into munitions 
or sold for medical purposes as seemed best. In this way neither 
the liquor men nor the public will suffer serieusly, while the 
Nation will step up on a plane of vastly higher efficiency in this 
war and in the peace that will follow. 


A. Caswerr ELLIS, 
The University of Texas. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, this is about all that I have 
to say. If the facts and figures here submitted are true—and no 
man will question their accuracy—there is no escape from the 
conclusion. Nor can there be any excuse for the Senate's failure 
to put a stop to this evil and, save the Nation from further 
humiliation at the hands of the liquor demon. The only excuse 
or justification that can be offered for the continuance of the 
liquor traffic in this country at this time, or at any other time, is 
that a few men may make money out of the business, The 
pernicious effect, mentally and morally, physically and finan- 
cially, of the liquor traffic upon the human being is too well 
known to make it necessary for me to go into details or to ex- 
patiate at length upon it. Suffice it to say that its effect univer- 
sally is to defeat the promises and frustrate the ambitions of 
youth, to blight the hopes of mature manhood, to shadow the 
evening of old age with disappointment, and adumbrate the last 
hours with sorrow, regret, and shame. It has contributed more 
inmates to the lunatic asylums, filled the jails with criminais; 
the poorhouses with paupers—in a word, caused more unhappi- 
ness, broken more hearts—than all other agencies for evil com- 
bined. The idea of sacrificing human bodies, damning human 
souls, and putting a burden upon children yet unborn in order 
that a few financially bloated, avaricious, sordid individuals 
might add to their incomes is, to my mind, ineffably monstrous. 


air. Everybody is called upon to make a sacrifice, 
sacrifice is willingly made, except the man who has a 
beer or the brewer and distiller who have an insatiable 
for gold. 

To borrow a figure of speech from classical history, 
traffic in America is verily the economic “ Infamy of 
is an evil without a mitigating incident—the blight that sears 
the heart and gives nothing in return except the leer of the 
damned. It has no proper place in a civilized country and is an 
affront to the Christianity of the age. No man can d 
Sermon on the Mount or the Decalogue, and believe 
then vote against this measure which brings Nation-wide 
hibition, without an accusing sense of treachery. 

Just think of the absurdity of the proposition that it is 
fectly proper in war times to limit the amount of bread and 
that a laboring man may eat, or the quantity of milk that f 
the starving babe, while at the same time the Congress is legal- 
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traffic; 
body and converting them into a beverage that kills the body and 
damns the soul. That this nefarious traffic should be permitted 


ing Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

The suit was brought on account of alleged violations by the 
defendants of the antitrust laws of the State and the use of 
their corporate means and assets in polities and elections, in 
a p gt mane ed peat re acco mma ae air 

‘exas, 

When the case came on for trial the defendants, in effect, 
pleaded guilty and accepted á fine aggregating $281,000, together 
with the expenses incurred by the attorney general and the 
court costs, amounting to about $8,000 more. I have here a 
summary of the testimony which was developed in the ease. It 
is a most interesting exposition of the aetivities of the brew- 
ing interests in polities. I ask that it be set out in the RECORD. 
I believe it will be of great value in the campaign against the 
liquor traffic. 

Thé PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE BREWERIES AND TEXAS POLITICS. 


The cases came to trial at Sulphur Springs January 24, 1916. The 
defendants in effect Ee to the charges t and aecepted 
a fine ageregating 281, plus court expenses of 000, charters 
forfeited. The procedure and evidence were in two velumes 

“The Breweries in Texas Politics,” and the page references be- 


low are to in said velumes: 
Page 5. Texas statutes provided that no corporation should use its 
roperties directly or maneng for any o than 
accomplish the legitimate objects of its creation or that tted 
by law, * „ nor shall it directly or indirectly pay 
any cial or Campaign managot of any political patty or to any” person 
y or campaign manager of any po y or to an 
whatsoever for, or on account of, such party moe te ne tee 


No one shall knowingly give money to a citizen to pay his poll tax. 

Page 8. The petitioners stated t the defendants “ contin 
from the very date of its incorporation, deliberately and inten A 
misused and abused the powers, right, pri and franchises con- 
ferred 7 5 them.“ 
Page 21. 


Houston,, TEx., Ji 1908. 
TEXAS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION. * 


Dran Sms: We have a State-wide hibition fight on our hands 
it is fast ana furious. It as sain cunt merit, and ns te uae aa 
ation. We need money and are ap all ts, 


erles in Texas Bought’ goods “in the 1907 to give 1 ot 
e r ve eent 
ught and pald for -S 


check at once, mang it payable to 
nation from you will bread cast upon the waters. 
~ Yours, very truly, 
Texas BREWERY ASSOCIATION, 


The letter in acknowledgment of payment says that this coo; 


tion 
“shows us the | number of friends and adherents we have in Texas 
and all other States and have given us renewed vigor to press on the 
fight and let loose the dogs of war.” 

Page 24. When a firm in Prague, Bohemia, did not up this assess- 
ment, they wrote: We would very much appreciate the courtesy of a 
reply informing us you have so tacitly refused to contribute to- 
. the funds of our campaign. Yours, truly, Texas Brewers’ Asso- 

on. 


Page 31. The petitioners asserted “that such demands were reenforced 
by tanai and understandings of future boycotts against such persons, 
firms, an 


corporati 
the brewers with the 1 of poll taxes or the advance- 
ment of money for many thousands of persons in Texas. * Car- 

r on active to induce persons to secure poll-tax receipts. 
. —— ̃ keeping, ef ‘permanent 

; of campa expenses ; 0 rmanen 
political headquarters ; the use of money in various ways to prevent 
calling of local-option elections; the use of money contesting the re- 
sults of such elections, the buying of votes, and influence ; use of 
money to influence or control city, State, national elections, 

Page 84. Correspondence of brewers subscribing to secure a 
court jud; t that the poll-tax law is unconstitutional. A law firm 
is to ve 82.500 if they can effect such a decision. Brewers to pay 
88 and liquor — = 9 4908 3 

Brewers report for the month of April, . speaks of copying 
Keeping a list of 50,000 names 
all over the State. 


Page 41. From general report of office for Jan „ 1909 (Paget): 
“The office sent out over a quarter of a million handbills. If we had 
had 10 days more or 4 more men in the field, there would have been 
P taxes paid.” 

. Report “ the bitterest fight, which is not yet concluded, was 
County. We met the sawmill interest, who spent much 


48. From report: “Every colored paper in Texas is carryin 
our advertisement and is 8 the interest of poll-tax paymen 
beld in all communities where the 
colored people are numerous urging the payment of poll taxes.” 
= 52. A letter from Wahrmund oue objects to a phrase in 
that do not believe the 


the Tames Of voters in over 80 counties. 
of friends scattered 


po -tax matter cost us one-half this year." As previously stated, 
mt such 3 and white is a very Uangerous proceeding.” 
54. 0. says: 


“I was 1 thunderstruck when I 
of the iarge remittances made to Mr. Wahrmund.” 
ed that this represented “items to take care of on account of meet- 

g friends to make the race for the Senate and the House.” 

Page 56. Adoue (brewer) speaks of Dr. Helt: “ Immediately after 
reading his article I went after the doctor and succeeded in locating 
him. m Evansville, Ind., where they have started the National Reform 

e, and I expect to have the doctor in Texas at an early date. The 
head of the league was here last week to arrange preliminaries. * * * 
Adoue introd H. to a Prohibitionist who is to bring him out in 
Texas. 1 believe the doetor coming to Texas under the 
auspices of some prominent Prohibitionist will have a vast influence on 
the next July 3 a His expenses will be paid by the National 
Reform Lengua: He will have no connection with the brewers or liquor 
Sais, supports the league is another question. Yours, B. 

oue, 

Page 57. Letter from O. Koehler to Adoue on the need of sending 
speakers into northern Texas to influence the primaries to stop agitation 
for submission of prohibition amendment. Of course it will cost a 


eat deal of money. * * * We them of our rt to 
the extent of $10,000.” ayei 


Page 64. Otto Koehler writes Adoue that “ those interested in the sale 
2 have stopped at nothing to induce such payments” (of poll 


“ Our efforts have not been confined to any one section of the State, but 
have extended from the Panhandle to the Gulf and from El Paso to 


Page 66. Koehler makes mention of a McDermott-Gardner fund con- 
tributed by all the large breweries of the United States to the 1911 
This was 000 a month. 

and went 


last Friday evening 
house of the pastor of the Colored Baptist Church 
and was drawing 
we had a secret 
how to mark their 


would the colored voters to the ” To Wahrmund: 

placed 85 iron hand of Machiavellian oo rl upon the religious. edu- 
business 2 2 my people. have wet a score of 

T from drying * è I am now 

d all I the colored pastors of your city your political 

Page 70. Letter to Wahrmund: “I now belleve that we will get 90 


cent ef the negro vote. It uired more mon than 
—— taken had it not been for the Luedde p “hh 2 


lay with the loon- 
22 r. „ The indications are that we will be able to bandle it — 
Page 74. Adoue writes: “Messrs. * * * and Hawes ues 
when the brewers write to them they would use plain —— 
plain paper.“ 
Page 78. 


“Prior to 1910, one J. I. Griffin, a negro preacher, known 
as Simkiller Griffin, and other negroes formed an organization under 
tion of the United States of America and 


women. secured in fra 
publi ee ee go im has never been — 
wor p among negroes or 
‘Texas Brewers’ Association.” The — — has financed it. 
The en J Ee Satine te See DNMERS OE ae Benene 
tion of the United States and A 
Page 80. Luedde: 's agent organizes the Citizens’ Forward 
t to of poll taxes. 
tates Brewers’ Association membership dues 
fund of $600,000; but there 
February, 1912, 
„the brewers a. to pay extra assessment of 2 cents for 
> 1913-1918. This makes the annual income of the associa- 
‘or th 


would be seven millions. 


n 
In fiye years 


W. ex- . 


„ 
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Page 92, Letter from Adolphus Busch, October 19, 1905: Describes 
an ucational bureau crea by me and some of my friends for the 
benefit of the brewing business of the United States. 

“Most of our people have uo idea of the true merits of beer; they 
know nothing of its wholesomeness and its superior nutritious prop- 
erties and rather believe all the false things said about this article, 
No voice has ever been raised to correct this wrong impression people 
have got about beer. It is my aim to win the American people over 
to our side to make them all lovers of beer and teach them to have 
eg sade for the brewing industry and the brewer. This work has zot 
to be done systematically, and the best writers of the country will 
have to lend their assistance. It may cost us a million of dollars, and 
even more, but what of it if thereby we elevate our position? I stand 
ready to sacrifice my annual profits for years to come if I can gain my 
point and make people look upon beer in the right light. 

“We must pay over to the United States Brewers’ Association what- 
ever it may require to represent us properly before Congress, where 
we have most important bills to defend. e must defeat that Hepburn- 
Dolliver bill, which is most dangerous and antagonistic to our industry 
and which makes prohibition possible. Then we want to defeat any 
bill which may be brought up to increase the revenue tax on beer, 
with which we are now threatened. We want to reestablish the 
military canteen at all Army posts and on our men of war. 
All this will cost lots of money; we do not want to spend one cent 
bribing the good people, but we will have to be liberal with the press 
of many States and with friends to gain the ear of Senators or 
Members of Congress and enlist their good will.” October 19, 1905.. 

Page 93. Hugh Fox writes to the Lone Star Brewing Co.: 

“The defeat of the 79 bills of Congress during the past session is 
in wig gen due to our efforts.” 

age 91: 


Col. M. M. MULHALL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran COLONEL: In the campaign just closed in the State of 
Maine in which our people were so much interested your assistance 
and advice was of great help and benefit and is thoroughly appre- 


ciated by us * * 
Joun A. MCDERMOTT, 


Page 99, A letter from Fox, March 19, 1913, marked “ Confidential,” 
in which he treats of contracts of the brewers with the unions of 
their employees; evidently is working to get as low a scale of wages 


as possible : 

“If the local agent of an outside brewer takes the initiative by 
making an independent contract, he can easily jeopardize the whole 
negotiations between the local brewers and the unions and thus enable 
the latter to execute a flank movement.” 

Page 102. The National Association of Commerce and Labor issues 
discount Nice! a to put on bills assessed the customary x poni cent. 

They describe this money as “their voluntary contribution toward 
the antiprohibition fund.” 

ake 03. One per cent collections. 

“These remarks would also apply to the Whitlock Pipe Co. in case 
where they refuse to accept stamps we will see them as soon as it is 
possible todo so * . 


New Tonk, September 27, 1911. 


“ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
E. T. BUSH.” 


Page 104. The national association asserts that there are over 50,000 
firms supplying the brewing trade (i. e., in the United States). Only 
in one or two isolated instances was there any objections raised to the 
deduction, The inference is permissible that the discount plan has 
been very generally accepted.’ 

Page 109. The Sons of Hermann protesting against the Hobson bill. 

Page 117. The Texas Brewers Association alone, from 1902 to June, 
1907, raised on a 20-cent levy per barrel approximately $900,000. For 
1908-9, $400,000 in two years. For 1910, at 30 cents per barrel, 
$300,000 ; 1911, $370,000, 

These sums represent only what the State is able to prove, the indi- 
cations and the presumptions to be drawn from the evidence being that 
the sums proved constitute but a part—probably a small part—of the 

d total spent. Besides this are large sums spent by the whole- 
sale liquor dealers, the retailers, and saloon 83 

Page 124. Letter of Texas Brewers Association (B. Adoue, presi- 
dent) to the Kansas City Machine Works: 

„Dran Sins: We have a State-wide pri ips fight on our hands, 
and it is fast and furious. * e need money and are sppe 
ing to all merchants, manufacturers, persons, and corporations from 
whom each of the breweries in Texas DORES pou in the year 1907 to 

iye ug 1 per cent of the amount of the bill bought and paid for. On 
fhis basis we assess you the sum of $500. Kindly send us your check 
at once, making it — to the writer individually, This donation 
from you will be bread cast upon the waters.” 

Page 126. Lists are kept of those not responding to the call. 

Page 145, April, 1910, election in Grayson County, $5,000 spent by 
the brewers ent Autrey. 

‘a 150. O. Koehler, of the San Antonio Brewing Co., to Aug. 
Busch. In 1911 Texas ‘brewers raised $360,000 on barrelage; Buse 
sent $100,000; Lemp Pabst and Schlitz sent $45,000. In all, $505,000 
from these sources. 

Adolphus Busch writes from Ivy Wall, Pasadena: 

: Minder TDO, must do his full ay and be forced to do it. I will 
not mind to give $100,000 extra, necessary * . Mr. Cettis 
is of the opinion that it needs a great deal of money in order to gain 


a great victory. * * © Missouri recently went through a most 


can barely imagine the cost of gn. Now, my 
dear Adoue, we sacrifice one-half o our entire earnings in 
1911 in order to make up this campaign fund, it is not so very seri- 
ous. * * è All ycur home banks should write letters to their 
co ndents in Texas to use all their influence against State-wide 
prohibition. All your wholesale grocers in the various cities should 
write to all customers in the country: imploring them to down State- 
wida prohibition. That is what we did in Missouri.” 

Page 154. The vice president of my bank is one of the best friends 
among the bankers we have, but his associates are strong prohibitionists. 
He assures me that he has used the desirable balance which I have 
carried with him for many years 8 as an argument against the 
Philistines, and that thus we have succeeded, so to speak, in itting the 
bank on the question, (Weeden, of the Texas Brewing Co., to Althaus, 
of Anheuser-Busch.) 


strenuous campaign, winniag out by an enormous majority. Well, you 
ragine St of tbat cam ect, s 


Page 158. Five hundred dollars from the York Manufacturi hi 
York, Pa., for the 1911 campaign fund; $500 from the Routh IENA 


ay a i Sup ly Co. 

age 1 K er writes to Adoue that he expects to secure six 
figures from the Cincinnati interest. Koehler writes: “We must get 
the business element interested in our cause and show them that the 
breweries and saloon men are the least interested in the great question 


of personal liberty.” 


Pa 191. Fight entries in Autrey’s special account, Cash, Negro 


es | st convention. 
‘a, 


ge 214. The Texas 8 aw mae adopted in aves against 
í D iggs, man 
Brewing Association, writes Wahrmund: se Aay 
“I would suggest that it would be well for us to arrange for the San 
Antonio Express and r pave that you were to handle to oppose the 
e 


strenuous brewer opposition, 


poll-tax amendment upon 


man or the poor man right to yote. 


get this before the public. * 
vise 8 


position t it does not give the laborin 


You know how to handle them an 
It is very important that we ad- 


the laboring clement—the poor people—of our State, without thereb 
making ourselves conspicuous, that this is a kind of class movemen 
done for the purpose of destroying the rights of the poor man, centraliz- 
ing governments power in the hands of a few.” 
Page 229. Paget writes, December, 1904: 
I have every labor journal in the State, as well as one or two daily 
Papers, in each issue advertisement and other article as written 


en 
or Inspired by this oflice.“ 


Page 232. Describes cam 
Page writes, February 1, 1905 


ign for urging payment of poll taxes. 


There was sent to every town, village, or hamlet in the State large 
cards urging payment of poll taxes. Men were employed in the various 


counties to put them up in con 
were contracted with to carry 
. 


baning on poll taxes. * 
tions, Ís 


spiona places. bout 12 newspapers 
8 


nding advertisements and editorials 
The writer, through labor organiza- 


working to that end (repeal of poll tax), but the members of the 


house or senate seem to fear tackling it. 


vege 232. American Brewin 
r. 


g Association writes August 2, 1905: 


L. M. McDaniel called on me several days ago and said that if 


we would guarantee $50 for 


vention to Houston. The prin 


convention being held here 


State take up the fight for 


matter,” 


us. 


ses he would bring the negro con- 


pal advantage to be attained by the 
that it would give the anti speakers an 
opportunity to impress on the negroes the necessity of paying the 


Page 234. Paget, November 9, 1905: 
can perfect ae A ergen to have the labor organizations of the 


They did last year in this poll-tax 


Page. 235. S. A. Brewing Co., November 12, 1905 : 


“ Under the law we can not 
ourselves criminally Liable, boty 


poll taxes. 


y the poll tax of others without laying 


ou may say to Mr. Martin and other 
Hien: that the Brewers’ Association "ot ine State of Texas is not 


Page 236. Paget, December 13, 1905: 
“I believe that if the election is called between now and the ist 
of February the prohibitionists will win, as very few Mexicans pay their 


Page 245. Paget, January 17, 1906: 

“I am going, Mr. Hausman, to speak very frankly. I believe these 
men should have assistance in paying their poll taxes if you want the 
county to go wet. Ten dollars spent in this way would save one hundred 


in makin 


a con 
Page 247. Luedde, Busch's correspondent at Waco: 
“T have paid out $500 to the 


vided they need more for the 
Postscript: Tear this up.” 
not a check.) 


e asks remit 


ties at Temple * * and pro- 


-tax 3 will pay it to them. 


ce of exchange, i. e., 


Page 255. Paget, February 4, 1907: 

“ In several counties we have had men at work urging the payment of 
poll taxes * . We have also had our friends before a couple of 
relgious conventions and 1 the colored man is coming to have a 


proper understanding of 


I age 255. Luedde writes, posi 
‘We 


tion relative to local option,” 
R 7, 1907: 
feel if this poll-tax law could be 


knocked out for the small sum 


of $2,500 that it would be the best investment that we have made in a 


long while.” 
Page 257. Luedde writes: 


“With the poll tax knocked out we would have no trouble in winning 
a great many counties that we now can not touch at all, because as a 


general thing our kind of Roop. 


poll taxes, whereas the proh 
Pa 


ge 258. San Antonio Brewing Associat 


0 


le are very poor hands to pay their 


ists alwa ay theirs.’ 
lout to Adoue: 


“I wrote you several times in regard to letter writing, and again only - 
recently directed your attention to the great danger of certain corre- 
spondence on part of Mr. Paget; but I note that he again comes out in 
an open letter to Mr. Autrey, in which he asks if it is not time that 
something was being done in matter of payment of poll taxes. I deem 
that is very on nd proceeding, and it should by all means be 


topped immediately.” 


8 
1908 


age 258. Kitchner, of San Antonio Brewery, writes, January 9, 


s We are trying to get Judge Dean to run as senator, and I believe 


he will go if pa 


for his time while away from his business. I feel 


quite sure it will take at least $3,000 to pay him while away from his 
ractice here, but he would be a valuable man in the legislature at this 
me. I think we can get Judge Burns, who is also a food one, without 


paying him anything. Burns has been speaker of t 


e house in New 


exico and knows how to do things.” 


Page Weeden, of the 


261. 
1908, of poll taxes in Fort Worth 


Texas Brewing Co., writes, February 1, 


„W. matched dollar for dollar with another representative of the 
liquor interests. On this basis we paid out $1,500 and succeeded in 
getting a little over 1,000 first-class, picked men sorted out by Mr. 

ud Brown from his 5 in 

Page 263. Rayner tes, November 14, 

“I am doing my best to make the indifferent, the 5 and 


homeless negro y his 1l tax inside the time lim 


rece’ mg pernas 


t while he has 


— 15 = have 4,000 s like the inclosed, and I will place one prom- 
y in 


inen 


eve negro barber shop, eating house, saloon, and every 


other negro business in Texas, and will supplement this advertisement 
with help of every negro official 


reacher, and the negro new 
nduce at least 50,000 negroes 


th 


in secret-society lodges, every negro 


rs in Texas. I am satisfi I will 
exas to pay their poll taxes in time.“ 


7 
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Paget writes Autrey, 
© Now is the time for working among the negroes; after Christmas 
bie will not have a dollar.” 
e 265. Liquor aoe asked advice of lawyers as to methods ot 
oll. law: 
Can a corporation be formed under the laws of Texas for the pur- 
pose of accumulation and loan of money to its members for the pur- 


ofi the Houston Brewing Co.: 


getting around the 


7 5 of ing their poll taxes?" 
£ ge 272. Facet, 09 09, „ poh 


to publish in the papers a list of 
sh. ian who refuse to 


taxes and to threaten to do so elsewhere. 


age 274. Otto Koeh md — the San Antonio Brewery ation: 
“the brewery, being corporation, can not subscribe to the funds in 
ee as it would 


against the law a would constitute a crimi- 
but the writer and our Mr. Wahrmund as individuals can 


pal offense, 
do so, and we band you herewith our check. 


Page 274, Morgan, of the Dallas Brewery, writes to P. 09: 
“As to this county. will state that through the cham of com- 
merce we have a good organizat: pea consisting of the able support of 


both the Dallas Morning News and Times-Herald, which papers in 
every issue are urging the people to pay their poll taxes,” 

Page 277. Brewers’ Report, January, 1909, speaks of the host of 
colored 5 who jn the highways and byways of the State roused 


up the ? 0 
s Paget snys: “Tf we had had 10 days more or four more 
men in the field there would have been 700, 000 poll taxes paid.” This 


is in the brewers’ report. 

Page 286: Paget: Every meeting of colored educational bodies has 
been 2 by our friends, who have 1 down with. considerable 
trouble all resolutions opposed to your terests Every 
colored paper in Texas is carrying our advertisement ‘ah is 3 in 
the interest of poll-tax . 

Pa 287. Letter to Paget from ep 

he Mexican voter should be pea to take out his po tas tax, for x 
oan 121 to, the polls in primaries, while the Negro can't participate in 
primaries.’ 

Page 288. Paget writes: 

“Inclosed find copy of a Lincoln cirenlar, of which 
been distributed in Texas. Forty-five Negro churches 
the pulpit er in Dallas and four in umont.“ 

Page 2 beer seller in Gainesville says tiat he had to pay $100 


100,000 have 


to nor association for poll taxes, This is a single dealer. 

ü — 8 294. Poll taxes for State and county, 51.75; for city, $1 addi- 
on 
Page 295. Paget, campaign manager, writes, December 7, “po 


„lere is a letter signed by the president of "the Federation of Lal 
and over his own signature a request that the address be placed in 2 
bands of every labor man. He is also in the field in an endeavor to 
awaken an Interest in the payment of poll taxes.“ 

Page Paget speaking of equipment of his agents says 

“They carry = 1 of attorney by which any man can appoint 
another his a pay his poll tax.” 

Page — 5 beer dealer. at Hondo, writes: 

“Now, in regard to State-wide election in 1911, there are some 350 
Mexicans in this county and I believe by giving a ‘dinner here and hav- 
ing speeches made I can secure 200 voters to pay thelr poll tax.“ 

age 302, . of paying poll taxes and page 303 same, 

Page 322. Letter quoted 

“ Especial attention should be given to the election of the member- 
ship to our next legislature. In this body we should have a certain 
percentage subject. to our command * 

15 Government of the breweries, for te 5 and by the brew- 
eries.” 

Page 323. “1 believe we have elected a small majority of our friends 
to the legislatures.” 

Page 3 Autrey of the Houston Brewery: 

„We offer to support the anti regardless of ‘who he is. We don't care 
pal rd name is or what he be. It's just a question of his views on 
eon on,” 

Page 326. Option Sent: 7 Upshur 22 M ns of two 
workers who are to be Their fees are $2,000 cash and $2,000 
mors if — win the f on * 

9 The 8 help the e 

“We care also received the respective notice from our railroads 
here and have immediately put ourselves in communication with the 
different members of our association and notified all our customers 

along the Une to immediately enter a protest against such a bill to 
their representatives at Aus 

“ 28 ave all the good help on the part of the railroads.” 

ge 328. We will also endeavor to raise a fund to the extent of 
81. 900 or more for the atpase of defraying the a ea of securing a 
change by the present ture of the Sunday to the closing 
hours between 9 a. m. and 4 p. m.” 

Page 328. “It is just one of those bills where we have to muster z: 
our forces very quietly and call ber up on a certain “ 83 
without even letting it come to debate and therefore it rable 
not to make any amendments.” 

Page 331. “The enormous expense that we have been put to in 
fighting adverse legislation.” 

“We defeated the beer-inspection bill, also the bill to make violation 
of the local-option law a felony.’ 

Page 331. Busch advises, in case certain 3 failed, “ to open 
all the water mains leading into your beautiful Capitol and “drown the 
rascals out like n lot of rats. The only available solution of the ques- 
tion in our favor seems to lie in the prevention of the election to the 
Texas Legislature of such men that incline to prohibition and in the 
forcible election of liberal members. It should be the watchword 
throughout the entire State.” 

Page 332. Arnold, of the Lone Star Brewing Co.: 

“ Yesterday's cireular letter will inform you how neatly we have met 
the railroad bill.” (House bill 272.) 

Page 338, Frank Arnold, of the Lone Star Brewing Co., to the 
American Brewers’ Association : 

“The writer desires to call your attention to the fact that 
date we have not received your first assessment to our vigilance na 
to defray any expenses in fighting detrimental measures to our interest 
at the present legislature.” 

Page 246. Adolphus Busch: “When Mr. Koehler was here a few 
3 cents per barrel 


days ago I agr that we all pa our sales in 
Texas T defray expenses during this session of the legislature. it is 


the intention to change the local-option law.” 


Page 346. 1-23-03. Telegram from Adolphus Busch: 
Do not underestimate prohibition movement and danger of ha 
poll-tax law. Have a vigilant eye and do the necessary, regardless of 
expenses, We will pay our ful! pro rata.” 


read it from 


zae 347. Eppstein writes to Wahrmund : 

“You can naude the press as you see fit. It might not be best to 

— ane the papers with our paid matter, but to so handle 
8 t of the work | 8 a that all matters will aap 

go me as news items N of the AD ted t 

whom we have prere EA ‘would ne doubt, properly han give us 

all the space we want.” * 


Endless chain of ee ie 

Page 355. Willia: Sierrei” of St. Louis, interfering in Texas politics. 

Page 858. Judge Sher! and Mr. Gresham hired to do vies 
work for the brewers. Salaries arranged. Dallas brewery writes: “I 
will send exchange to you for the above amounts on the fetes: men- 
tioned, and this will do away with the handling of 3 checks.“ 

836C. “ Inelosed find New York ge fone 9 for $475.95, covering ex- 
pense account of gousset ae the judge for the mo th of January.” 

Page 861. Dallas B “I note the article in the Labor Journal 
one for general distribution 
people. r. Paget intimated that he thought it a 
good same thing appear in the labor journals of Dallas 
and Fort Worth.” 


Page 361. Dallas Brewery: “Jnclosed find New York exchange for 
$429, Pease STa. ban’ nat account for yourself and Judge Sherrell,” 

n Antonio Brewing Association, January, 1905: “ No 
donne” Col. Greshem ‘s keeping you well informed as to what is tran- 
spiring as well as sending you copies of all bills introduced which are 

eye to 988 our interests. 
Adolph Busch writes, Cettl writes: “I have to listen to 
the et cee of every State legislature in the country. 
nights T, give you some idea of my troubles and the restless on er 


rove a 


3 Brewing Association writes to Brunswiek-Balke- 

Collender Co. Chicago: We bave already a delegation in Austin lobby- 
ing against inst the passage of such bills that are detrimental to our busi- 
ness, * Our expenses in these matters are considerable, and if 
you feel inclined to contribute toward the educational fund it would be 


most thankfully accepted.” 

Page 379. San Antonio Brewing Association to Adone of one Linthi- 
cum, a lobbyist at Austin: “ My instructions to him are never to men- 
tion ores es, He is at Austin to represent labor exclusively.” 

gemente made by Morgan, of the Dallas Brewery, with 
. „As the express and ratiroad companies will be affected by 
the bill, i wrote Goh 88 asking him 99 see the general attorneys 
of the express and railroad companies and get their opinion, and, 
deemed advisable, to act together.” 
C. Ù. 8 editor of the Union Banner, writes to 
Co. proposing to enact laws to better protect the 
vanor interests an to repeal laws inimical to organized labor and the 
Ne; interests. To make contracts for the publication of 
or news on these dons to furnish all weekly pepes with a column 
or more of such labor p as pertain to the local option question, 
All bilis will be fram up in such a manner as to make 


—— labor. = 8. 

Page * 3 to the San Antonio Brewing Association, 
1906.1 Dy Shaif Mr. C. K. Walters, “a fair-minded man but his 
financial strength is weak. Perhaps you would like to render bim some 
assistance; If so, just mail check for whatever you donate to me and 
I will see that it is turned over to him.“ 

Page 413, The hrowerics kept a record of all the candidates for the 
legislature and numbered and classed them as one might classify sheep 
and cattle, 

Lists given on pages 413-416. 

Page 418. Adoue writes: “ When the Fort Worth Record’ started 
Í —— beg $7.500 stock, which I divided among my friends as an 
investment. 

Page 428. R. F. Cook to Cetti, of the Texas Brewing Co.. writes: 
“Just before the ballot was taken on the original Love amendment, 
the San Antonio man and I, fearing that the vote would be close, in- 
duced two of the members who were hopelessly against us to engage 
in a domino game where we succeeded in holding them until it was 
too late for them to do us any harm.” 

ge Adoue writes of preposed contesting of a law: “It is bad 
policy for breweries to light any law: their reputation is bad enough 
without it, Avoid ostentatious’ litigation.” 

Page 440. A telegram from Adolph Busch from) Pasadena to Texas 
Brewers” Convention: “I most earnestly hope that all will make the 
strongest effort to weed out the strong objectionable saloons and not 
to permit them to exist. By doing this 8 * * prevent greater 
trouble and danger for the beer Industry.” T. Morgan, of the Dallas 
have real comments: S0 you see that the aks offenders in che past 


have ized that to save the brewing business they must change their 
ways 

Pn 41. Weeden, of Texas Brewing Co., writes : “Tt was unani- 
mously that a determined effort * must be made to 
infiuence the selection of the next legislature. This, of course, will cost 


a good deaf of money, and it is plainty evident that the donation of 


5 cents per barrel would not be sufficient. 

9 47. Arthur Koenig writes from Pasadena, Cal., February 15, 
1908 z Busch wishes me to thank you for goar kind communica- 
tion, ete. ê The Catholic clergy Should e approached and re- 


. to eee ig its opinion on the present prohibition movement 
e by Archbishop Gibbons, Baltimore, and Archbisho; 

Ginny St. Louis, f there is a bishop anywhere in Texas he shoul 

be carefully interviewed through channels friendly to our cause, and the 
substance of such interview made public afterwards, * Also 
the rabbis of the Jewish a Pret who always are friendly to us 
and our industry. am working with my dear chief day and 
night on the 2 7 To de or not to be.“ 

Page 488. Wahrmund is member of the house in Texas In 1909. 

Page 453. Notice of a check in payment of T. H. MeGregor's salary. 
McGregor is in the Texas Legislature. 

Page 455. Adoue mentions Judge Bellew as writing If I were able 
financially to make the race and give time to serve in the legislature 
I Soy make the race, but I ean not afford it.” 

Page 468. Morgan, a ne pallas 5 to ane Antonio 
an investigation of prohibition ates members 
— f the eglsiatare who who are broad-gauged and liberal, z 

88 Porgy ee ry to 8 the investigation should come from 

in — 2 sna prope! owners, and no one directly or in- 

directly a Interested in the ri business should contribute one cent 
such expenses, in order that the men making the investigation 
up o oe reaus an House Speed may tast they made the 

gould, get op a o request and expense o e business men and pro; 
ate owners of this State sa 
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Page 471. Morgan writes to the S. E. Brewery: “I turned the article 
inclosed * * over to Mr. Wortham, and we will both make every 
effort to have the same Peewee in to-morrow evening’s News, but we 
are very much in doubt if we will be able to get the News to copy the 
article without having same appear as paid matter; and if this is done, 
we dor’t think it would be worth the: price, as everyone- would know 
that the brewers had the article reproduced, and, of course, it would 
not have the desired effect.” i 

Page 481. Texas makes the license fee for selling near beer 42,000; 

Page 483. The Texas State Federation of Labor induced to pass a 
resoluticn against legisiation hostile to any labor men, i. e., brewery 
trades-unions, 

Pa. 484. “Mr. Lilienthal admitted that the American Brewing 
Association paid the advertisement in the Texas Deutsche Zeitung regu- 
larly every month, and a good price at that, but that was only done 
because the publisher of that paper was a member of the legislature, 
just as the American Brewing Association pays for an advertisement in 
the Cuero Star because Mr. Crisp is a member of the legislature.” Letter 
in which the editor of the South Texas Star speaks of soliciting adver- 
tising from the brewers. 

Page 495. Mr. A. 8. Crisp of the Cuero Star, writes to Morgan asking 
the renewal of the advertisement contract of $100. “As a member of 
the liquor committee I accomplished the defeat of a bill designed to 
teach prohibition in the public schools of the State + +» 

Later Morgan writes that Crisp has appealed several times for ad- 
vertising, and advises turning him down on the ground that we should 
not “do so much advertising, especially for people who are holding the 
same belief as ourselves.” 

A, S. Crisp writes to H. Prince: 

Dran Sin AND FRIEND: Piease accept my sincere thanks for your 
courtesy in honoring bill for last half of annual contract at this time. 
In a little over a month the solons will be again gathering at Austin, 
and if there is anything there you want attended to it will give me 
great pleasure to serve 2505 at any time.” 

Page 512. For a half century it has been the law of Texas that a 
corporation shall not use its powers, means, or assets for any purpose 
18 00 to accomplish the legitimate objects of its creation, These 
particular corporations were chartered to manufacture and sell beer 
and ice, and were not created for “ education,” * suffrage,” or “ elec- 
tions,” Again, since 1907 it has been a criminal offense for any officer 
or agent of corporations to use the corporations’ money directly er indl- 
rectly to affect the result of any sort of an election. 

Page 513. Hordes of field men, white and negro, employed to carry 
locai-option contests and to get poll taxes paid. 

Page 514. Morgan, secretary of the Brewers’ Association, cautions 
utmost secrecy: “ We believe that success depends largely upon every 
member being extremely guarded even in talking to the best of friends, 
and that our business is ours and does not concern anyone else. Un- 
less this is done and strict secrecy maintained, we will have to make 
an open fight, * * è Special organizations of saloon men * * + 
are calculated to create prejudice. * * We would therefore most 
earnestly request that you advise all of your customers to let their 
. if they have one at all, be secret.” 

age 530. San Antonio Brewing Co. say that their expenses for these 
fights “almost equal, if they do not exceed, our profits.” 

Page 555. Adolphus Busch writes Cetti December 5. 1908; “ The pro- 
hibition agitation has cost me more than a million dollars already, be- 
cause Anheuser-Busch must always bear the burden of ovarning We 
have been spending $30,000 every month in defense of the becr industry. 
We have done more than all the breweries together, and | am hound to 
make a part of this by looking for profits on outside investments, and 
. in the real estate line.” 

"age 562. Busch writes from Pasadena to Cetti: “ No money or labor 
shop) be spared to recapture Grayson County out of the clutches of 
e pros.” 5 

Koehler complains of Paget's eatin s for $3,000 for Caldwell County: 
TE 3 can not be a question of buying the negro votes, for as I 
understand it there are none to be bought in that county. 

Page 567. Adoue writes that for antiprohibition election work “we 
are going to spend enough money sufficient to build a fine brewery. 

In 1911 Busch read a communication to the citizens of Dallas threat- 
ening to stop work on the Adolphus Hotel if Dallas went dry. This 
was a million and a half hotel. 

Page 575. Issie Friedlander is described as “one of the best men 
in the State of Texas to hunt up and haul niggers to the polls. 

` VOLUME 2. 


Page 578. Kaufman writes to Wahrmund: ‘The negroes, about 1,500 
votes, are well taken care of. Mr. Maier foresecing this election has 
paid out about $1,000 paying poll taxes for negroes, which are in his 
safe.” 


Page 581. Some officials of the International & Great Northern 
Railroad having taken part in Anderson County 3 elections, the 
American Brewing Co. writes, that each and every brewery should 
withhold all the patronage that they possibly can from that road. We 
request that you have no shipments made to us over the International 
& Great Northern Railroad.” 

Page 598. Paget writes as to Adoue that $3,000 is necessary for a 
county election. “With this amount of money and an extra sub- 
scription which we may be able to squeeze out of the saloon men we 
have a chance to win the fight; without it not any.” 

Page 606. San Antonio Brewing Co. writes to Blum of an attempt 
to contest a dry vote: Our ex-Judge Felps is the one who undertakes 
declaring the past proelection void. He was county judge at the time 
and refuses to give information as to his form of work for fear other 
attorneys detect his plan. The amount required is 81.500 if he is 
successful. Otherwise it costs nothing, but he is sure that he can do 
this. Among whisky dealers and breweries the amount is $1,000 and 
local dealers agreed on $500, which is ready, and Judge Felps instructed 
to proceed with his work 

rewery Co. answers Blum: „ „ è This is a matter about which 

it will be necessary to be very careful, and it will have to be handled 
in the strictest of confidence.” 

Koehler writes 1910: “Will abide by your judgment. 


Pn 
Handle in your name. We must not be known in transaction. Strictly 


confidential,” 

Page 650. Letter to Houston Brewery: All our voters are Mexicans, 
but we need money to work it.” 

Page (7). Miller from San Antonio Brewing Association. After a de- 
feat a contest. In order to facilitate this he proposes: How would it 
do to see them and su t to them in the event we won that a nice 
saloon would be started for the sale of beer only. We understand their 
principal objection to the sale of whisky is on account of the trouble it 
creates with certain of the boys who go there to trade. Beer would 


not set anyone wild, and if you and other good friends there and in 

oy vicinity wanted a little whisky you can always get it just as you 

o now.” : 
660. American Brewing Association to Causey : 

“If an election is ordered (in Colorado County), we advise that the 
saloon men use every effort to get the prominent.men of the county to 
assist in making the fight, as our experience bas shown that if the ght 
is made only by the saloon men it has not proved successful,” 

Page 691. Paget to Levy: 

“When a county has become dry, it is nearly impossible to bring it 
back to the wet column without a large expense of money and energy, 
e any the former,” 

3 7 — Horlock to py ree BOs PAP i 

8 n to run a wagon to Somerville (evidently a dry place). Don' 
have any lettering on it at all. They promise te stare A ei on poets 
southern select beer.” 

Page 724; San Antonio Brewing Association writes congratulating on 
a wet victory: “ We are told that the immigration agents of the South- 
ern Pacific Co. were awaiting the result before turning the tide of 
immigration to your section.” É 

Page 782. Adoue offers to contribute to an election fund $1,000. I 
believe that this offer should be strictly private; not even the members 
of your committee should know it. 

Page 787. M. B. Davis, jr., a beer litterateur writes : 

“I have written an article, if used, which should be calculated. to 
arouse the Jews, the Catholies, and the laboring element, including the 
farmer, against the Anti-Saloon League and Rockefeller, For the Jews 
I quote from the St. Louis rabbi and for the Catholics the St. Louis 
priest. I see Samuel Gompers, the great labor leader, has come out 
against prohibition.” 

Page 40 Davis writes: 

I went to the court dockets to see about statistics as to drunkenness, 
but, as they are against us in comparison, I quickly withdrew, 

1 Davis suggests the organization of the Texas Progressive 

Speakers could be sent out under the auspices of this lea e, and 
thus with one fell blow rob the pro orators of their stock saying that 
the breweries and distillers are fighting for their existence and are the ones 
that are carrying on the fight. I also think we ought to throw 
out some interviews to the public through the leading State papers of 
the direful effects of prohibition seen by traveling men, covering a 
range of subjects, for instance, when men are denied beer they go to 
waisky ; and if moderate users of whisky they are driven to the whole 
bottle and jug; that men are falling away from church.“ 

Page 744. Davis speaks of the fatal 3 of a popular deputy 
constable in the red-light district by a drunken Mexican as causing pro- 
hibition sentiment. But we are trying to keep the pro minds diverted 
by the cotton palace project. 

Page 774. Paget: Elections were held in three precincts in Jeffer- 
son County, and were carried because Mr, Gaty and I * 7 fixed 
matters so that the election would be declared In our favor. If we had 
not done so, the elections would have gone pro, * * It was the 
17 election where so much was involved I was ever in. Mr. Gary 
asked me to notify you * * that the goods were delivered, the 
three boxes were declared anti by a decent majority.” 

Page 823. Letter of Hall to Wahrmund: * Mr. D. Kelley, representing 
the Lone Star and American, has put up $200 (to carry an election). 
He is the man who has been supplying the bootleggers in that com- 
munity, and before the law went into effect * * + I was sending 
from 3 to 10 casks daily into that 5 

Paget tells how Lampasas County went dry: “ The shooting took place 
on Friday night, The man died Saturday. The election was held 
Monday and the funeral procession went past the voting place. Every 
church in the county whs pressed into the crusade Sunday; nothing was 
preacheg but the blighting infuence of the saloon. There was no time 

o reply.” 

Colored antis. “ 

Page 839. Lindsay writes to S. A. Brewing Association: “After 
winning the election the boys wanted to give a dance to the Mexicans 
who stayed with us su loyally in the fight, and as the Lone Star had 
reat aye kegs for the barbecue, thought you would willingly donate for 

e dance.” 

Page 888. Hedeman writes to Wahrmund affirming that he had bought 
84 votes but was surprised to tind out that some of the antis voted 
pro secretly. 3 

Page 900. We have assisted our friends in taking out about 2,000 
poll taxes and we now feel that we are safe, as far as McLennan 
ty is concerned. In checking up to-day we find we are about $850 
short. 

Page 913. Paget describes the negroes as half child and wholly 
grafter. You must know how to handle them. 

Page 917. Moore to Luedde: Already many evidences exist showin 
that the colored brother has been pretty well greased, * + » 
had hoped that we could make this fight on $8,000, but I confess that it 
looks to me as if that is not going to be bev = 

Page 925. Rayner says he is “ going to Washington, D. C., to meet 
the National Baptist Convention, which meets there the middle of this 
month, For the last three years I have been holding this question in 
Une on the prohibition question.” 

Page 927. Moore to Wahrmund says that during the campaign I made 
it one of my duties to see that not a drop of intoxicants was drunk in 
the building occupied as headquarters, and I feel sure that manner of 
campaigning made.us votes. 

Page 959. S. A. Brewing Association to Andrews: The law pre- 
vents you from paying the poll tax of anyone, but there is no law to 

revent your loaning a friend the stipulated amount, so get your friends 
ogether and take some concerted action in this respect and we will 
direct the attention of our State organization to the situation. 

Lan 970. Mr. Leeds, an agent of the S. A. and A. P. R. R., was 
assisting in prohibition work. Holmgren writes to Paget: Wouldn’ 
it be a good plan to ship around by Laredo; and if you would instruc 
all dealers at Alice to ship via Tex. Mex. R. R., 1 will do so, and four 
or five cars per month to meet (7%) might cause inquiry, and Mr, 
will have to come across and let others do the fighting. ° 

Paget sends this on to the S. A. Brewing Association, and adds: The 
railroad management will not stand for a moment for any such conduct, 
and if a ‘notification comes from such a high source as the SHE Brewery 
or the Lone Star Brewery Mr. Leeds will be brought up with a round 

Page 972. Paget, asking for a campaign manager, says: lle must 
be absolutely sober.” 

rape 973. Autrey telegraphs to Koehler: “ Mr. Keds. local eent of 
the San Antoniv & Pacific Railroad at Alice, is view peesident of nti- 
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Saloon League and strong prohibition worker. I think. this offensive 
conduct should be brought to the notice of his superior officers.’ 

Page 980. Holmgren writes: “It is my aim to now see that antis— 
Germans—are induced to buy land, and wherever it is possible sell out 
a pro and replace with an anti.” 

Ba pace a arenes: 
that are speakers and can . 

Page 1002. Mitchell writes to Texas Brewing Co. for funds. great 
number of railroad employees will have to be paid in order to get m 
to vote, otherwise they would go ahead with their work.” 


Association proposes some darkles 
ss off for preachers.” 4 


Pa. 033. Paget to Adoue: “If Smith County could be won bx an 
eee of $20,000, it would be cheap, as it would be a setback to 
prohibition.” z 


Page 1076. Paget describes raising of large fund to secure the services 
J — Bri — 5 udge Mayberry, and others for antiprohibition work. 
Page 1122. Wright to Page: We will need some election booze, but 
will write you in regard to that matter later on.” 

Page 1162. Riggins to C. C. Turner, 27 Williams Street, New York: 
“We do not understand why you have not received the polling list of 
Nolan County. I suppose you have received it by this time.” aye 
Describes a proposed weekly, the Texas Talker: To talk Texas from 
a railroad, agricultural, industrial, and investor's standpoint. * * + 
The plan would be to publish a paper and samata put out 10 or 
more canyassers in the counties threatened with prohibition elections. 
e © » Jf the subscribers did not have the ready cash, we would 
the paper to them on credit. believe ín less than a year the 

uestion of literature would be n a self-sustaining basis in the State. 

he paper need not be offensively antiprohibition. It could be Demo- 
cratic in politics and discuss Texas development, resources, ete. Pro- 
hibition could be handled as a State killer,“ as a tax raiser, and as a 
crime producer, and in such a way as it would appres only incidental, 
yet conspicuous enough so that the information which we desired in the 
minds of the public would be seen and read by the people.” 

rere 1170. It is very important that this poil-tax amendment be de- 
feated, but our work must be done in such a way as not to allow the 
public to know that we are fighting this matter. 

Page 1173. Morgan to Wahrmund says Fagot secures polling lists for 
C. C. Turner, and Turner mails from New York good, wholesome anti- 
prohibition literature direct to the voters 

Page 1188. Morgan writes Luedde that Hon. Duncan B. Harrison, 
who looking after the interests of the brewers in Washington, speaks 
in the highest terms of the Hon. Robert Lee Henry * * and ex- 
presses the hope that our interest will give Mr. Henry every assistance 
in his approaching renomination. 

Page 95. Morgan writes Adoue Aei k pya ar roof of the article 
pr rah Potter, which he describes as good educational matter. This 
n . 

rere 1207. Autrey writes Koehler: “I am very much grieved to note 
the paragraph of Mr. Adoue's letter saying, *I have received physical 
demonstration of the insincerity of most of our members.’ Revlecting, 
I know that the charge is true. I well remember the time when the 
Brewers’ Association was first formed and the resolution committing the 
brewers to the purification of the business and to the aiding of the 
officers in suppressing and prosecuting crime was submitted by Mr. 
Adoue. The resolution was sent to Mr. Hamilton for his consideration, 
with an injunction from Mr. Adoue that he must reflect on it thoroughly 
and be prepared to attend a meeting at an early date, when the proposed 
resolution would considered. * * * e spoke of the sad fact 
that the hobo saloon and the disreputable places are the best customers 
of the Texas brewers. * * * compared the signing of the resolu- 
tion to the surgeon’s knife severing a limb to save the very existence 
of the individual.” € 

Page 1209. Busch holds $112,500 in Texas Brewing Co 


of 


Page 1211. Anheuser-Busch writes to Cetti: “ We have had a great 
deal of experience with medical journals and found as ady 
mediums there are but few of any value whatever.” 

Page 1219. Adoue writes to Cetti: * * © “The question you ask 
is loaded with d te. Labor leaders are diplomats of the first 
order, and all dealings with them must be handled diplomatically.” 

Pages 1222-1225. Wahrmund, Morgan, etc., discuss Handol h 
Churchill; advise giving him $100 to get to Washington to confer with 


„W. Price, of the brewers’ educational work. 

Page 1253. Adoue writes to Wahrmund: 1 believe you can suggest 
a plan by which the breweries can make contributions without coming 
under the crime indicated in section 5, page 312, and at our next meeting 
shall submit it to you.” 

Page 1259. mores writes Adoue explaining Oklahoma’s voting pro as 
“due largely to the manner in which the breweries have in the. past 
aided the saloon men to conduct their business in the Territory of dka- 
homa; that is to say, the breweries in their for trade put every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, as well as many a jailbird, in the business by not 
only furnishing them fixtures, loaning them money for licenses, but even 
going to the extent of buying lots and building houses.” excess 
of places * * * result, encouragement “in every way possible of the 
many evils that have brought the saloon business in the bad repute it is 
in 1 la openly and almost defiantly vielated by the 
saloons by connecting up with gambling, bad women, and many other 
abuses.” This he attributes to the large concerns who, I regret to say 
seem to be willing to go any length to sell a few more kegs of beer.” 
sot belo 7 en 1 Co. Le $ 

ge . Sug: s e Antisaloon ague in Washington is 
financially assisted by the Whisky Tr j y s 
expressed satis- 


ust. 

Page 1270. When it is reported that Roosevelt had 
faction in Oklahoma’s going dry Wahrmund puggest that a denial of 
the report be secured from him, “ Report has it that he and our mutual 
friend, Mr. Adolphus Busch, are close friends, Perhaps we could get at 
him through that medium.” 

Page 1308, The Galveston system. No beer to the lawless saloons. 

Page 1315, Letter from Busch at Ivy Wall „ If you look 
the whole matter straight in the face, you will have to admit that there 
is no such thing as drunkenness in this country. _Good, healthy beer 
has long ago weaned off those who heretofore imbibed too much in stron 
alcoholic drinks. Our People are as sober as the peonls in any civilized 
county in the world. With the bero of Appomattox we exclaim, “ Let 
us have peace,” y. 

Page 1320. It is stated that for some time past the business of the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association was being conducted by the clerks ; 
that the entire time and attention of the officials was being devoted in 
effort to offset the inroads of prohibition. 

Page 1331. The Anheuser-Busch methods and people in the past 
haye done more than all the rest put together to cause the trouble in this 
State (and elsewhere).” * * * Weeden to Cetti, 1908. 
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Page 1377. “We have some good campaign matter coming directl 
from Br that we will use for all it is worth, S Sa 


subject to the approval of the chairman. This, however, I must say : tt 
3 write e history of the association, it will make a strong antisaloon 
jocumen 


The association issued May 20 and 22. 1904, two circulars which were 
published in nearly all the newspapers in the State (see copies inclosed), 
and had the members of the association been sincere Antisaloon 
League would never have made any progress in Texas, but unfortu- 
ea, the chairman of the association undertook to execute the 

made to the public. * * No one ever did anything to 
5 their energies appear to be expended in an effort to 
sell one more keg of beer. 

Page 1402. Prince, secretary of the American Brewery Association, 
writes, Mr. Paget's letter to Mr. Hugh F. Fox covers the grand ex- 
actly, and what has been done by the breweries regarding th® sale of 
that keg of beer in Texas years ago is now pursued in the city of New 
pane Fe you see the only chance for brewers to become real good will 
pe A en they are in the same condition as what they say of a good 
n. 

Pages 1425 and 1430. Flattering references to Bishop Johnson's ser- 

t . he has a large papay on hand for circulation. 
1453. e Texas Farmer workin, 


J. F. 
union come in daily contact with more voters than any other class of 
labor. While they wait upon their customers they usually engage them 
in conversation. * * + While they may not in all instances be able 
to exercise infiuence over their customers, they can at least give us 
valuable information, and in instances where they find them against 
us if they will advise Mr. Louis Crelling, the local secretary of the 
local anti-State-wide prohibition organization, it is more than possible 
mae Bide can find some influential citizens who can bring some influence 
0 r 22 

Page 1525. Govg Harmon approved of as candidate for the Demo- 
cae organization. Mr. Woodrow Wilson should be opposed.—May 1, 


Page 1542. Pugh F. Fox, August 1, 1913: “ SaS pian of securing 
agreements from individual brewing corporations pledging themselves 
to the payment of 3 cents per barrel annually for five years, which is 
conditioned on a total of 25,000,000 barrels being subscribed, has 
already met with such generous response as to make us feel assured of 
the success of the undertaking.” 

Page 1552. Lotto, writing to Wahrmund, opposes Ball, because: “If 
he is elected he will be in a position to take all the preliminary eve 
as passing an illiteracy bill, etc, to make the next fight a certa 
success for prohibition.” 

Page 1596. Prior to 1907, the date of the law prohibiting corpora- 
tions from making political contributions, the defendants made such 
contributions. Subsequently these contributions went to the Texas 
Business Men's Association. 

The Allied Brewery Traders’ Association, established in 1907. 
Objects: The alliance of all traders doing business with and to some 
extent dependent upon brewers in defense of their interests_against 
legislative attacks. Chairman, Arthur Valentine; ‘secretary, John W, 

ilson ; office, 46 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr, President, some time ago Hon. Lowry 
Humes, a Federal district attorney, brought suits in the Fed- 
eral court at Pittsburgh, Pa., against the United States Brew- 
ers’ Association, the Altoona Brewing Co., and others. The 
charge in these cases was the violation of the Federal corrupt- 
practices act and certain other laws. When the case came to 
trial the defendants filed what is known as a plea of nolle con- 
tendere, which is practically a plea of guilty, and paid fines 
totaling some $70,000. Mr. Humes submitted a memorandum 
to assist the court in arriving at the amount of the fine. This 
memorandum contains a summary of the evidence, showing the 
activities of the United States Brewing Association and its 
associates in the politics of the country, involving nearly every 
State in the Union. I have that memorandum here, and I ask 
that it may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE COURT IN THE CASES OF THE UNITED STATES V. 


UNITED STATES BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION ET AL. AND UNITED STATES 

V. ALTOONA BREWING Co. ET AL. 

In the case of the United States v. United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion et al, the indictment includes as defendants the United States 
Brewers’ Association, a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, and all of the brewing companies of the State of 
Pennsylvania that are members of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, 

In the case of the United States v. the Altoona Brewing Co. et al. 
the defendants inciude those brewing com ies that in 1914 were 
members of the Pennsylvania State Brewers’ Association, itself not be- 
ing a corporation but only a yoluntary association. 


In each of these tndictments the defendants have been divided into 
four classes, as follows : 
First. Those brewing corpo 
an officer of either the United States 


rations one or more of whose officers 
Association or the Penn- 


sylvania State Brewers’ Association. 


to. those brewing companies notice as to: the and activities 
of the respective associations as well as notice as to the real purpose 
associations were 


for which the funds which they contributed to those 
actual 


used. 
Second. Those defendant brewing companies whose contrijutions to 
the United States Brewers' Association and the Pennsylvania Stute 
Brewing Assoviation were et aren to in itself put the defendant 
on — 2 that the funds thus contributed to those associations were 
not intended solely for the ordinary trade purposes of a trade associa- 


tion. 

Tt is alleged by the Government that the amount of those contribu» 
tions was sufficiently large to cha those defendants with the obliga- 
tion of ascertaining the purpose for which those contributions were 
used by the respective brewing associations, and that on this fact in 
itself, aside from all other evidence, rests the presumption that they 
had knowledge of the purposes-of the a tion and the manner in 
which the funds which they contributed to them were used. 

Third. Those defendant brewing companies who alleged that they 
Koog æd id dues or assessments to the respective associations on 

e theory that they were trade organizations whose contributions, in 
so far as the Government has been able to ascertain and prove, were 
not sufficiently targe to in itself put them on notice that the organiza- 
tions to which they contributed said sums were not ordinary trade 
associations. 

As to those, it is not the of the Government to admit a 
want of guilt on their part, nor to vindicate their course of action: in 
‘connection with their membership in these respective associations, but 
the Government does admit that at this time it is not able to satis- 
fuctorily prove by rica Sg evidence that the contention of the 
defendants is untrue, he Government, ore, recognizing the 
character and extent of proof necessary in the trial of a case, purposes 
to enter nolle prosses, as to this class of defendants, with the distinct 
understanding on th: part of the defendants that any of these nolle 
prosses may taken off at any time by the United States attorney if 
iag ee hg evidence is secured to establish the guilt of said de- 

endants, 

Fourth. This class consists of seven defendants, namely, the Uhl 
Brewing Co., Emmerling Brewing Co.. New Lebanon Brewing Co., Clear- 
— Brewing Co., and the Altoona Brewing Co., which have already 

nolle p by reason of the fact that since fhe indictment has 
been returned it has been discovered that they are not corporations 
and consequently do not come within the prohibition of on 83 of 
the Criminal Code, and the Meadville Brewing Co. and the Mercer 
County Brewing Co., which have gone out of business and which have 
been noile prossed for that reason. 

It is interesting to note in connection with the consideration of the 
facts which the court seeks in order that sentence y be intelligently 
imposed that the United States Brewers’ Associntion, realizing the 
method by which their funds were raised and expended, sought to se- 
cure legal advice as to the rights cf corporations to make contributions 
for political purposes. They caused their general counsel to prepare a 
— 5 of the laws of the various States of the Union which might 

ect such corporation activity. and when this digest was fo ar it 
was mailed to Mr. Hugh F. Fox, the secretary of the Un States 
Brewers’ Association, with the following letter of transmittal: 

“My Dran Mn. Fox: I hand you herewith prepared booklet showing 
by States where it is and is not permissible for corporations to make 
contributions for any political campaign. 
shin Sees the State of Illinois is the only one that is immune on 

s question, 

2 The original of this was handed to me by Oscar Schmidt, of the 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 

“No doubt the contents of this will be valuable information to you.” 

It is interesting to note that in the preparation of this booklet o 
a t, section 83 of the Criminal Code, the section out of which this 

ctment „ was not mentioned but was apparently entirely oter- 
looked. It is therefore likely that the defendants were orant of the 
existence of this statute, as = now allege. It is n ess, however, 
to 3 ignorance of the law is no excuse. 

A briet 1 of the facts out of which the indictment in these 

cases grew is as follows: 
The United: States Brewers’ Association was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1877, and amended its charter in 
1903. Its membership consists of between eight and nine hundred 
brewing companies in the United States, most of them corporations. 
tag oon of this association explain a portion of their organization 
as follows: 

“We have our national association, the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation; we have in every State our local State association. Then we 
have in the States local associations, and in some cases there are indi- 
viduals who do not belong to the State association but they will to the 
national; then there are some who will not belong to the national but 
they will to the State association.” 

mong the Pennsylvania officers of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
clation we find the following: 

Jobn Gardiner, vonvected with the Continental Brewing Co. of Phila- 
delphia, one of the defendants, was a trustee and was also the head of 
the organization bureau of the association. 

Edward A. Schmidt, of the Schmidt & Sons Brewing Co., was an exe- 
aye officer and also a trustee of the United States Brewers’ Associa- 

on. 

G. W. Bergner, of the Bergner & Engel Brewing Co., was a trustee of 
the United States Brewers’ Association. 
United States Brewers’ Association 


Prior to the spring of 1913 the 
showed great activity in political affairs in many States, To illus- 
trate, in 1 the activities of the association to the members of 
the association. Hugh F. Fox, secretary, claims a membership of 523, 
representing S80 per cent of the entire brewing business of the country, 
and that in organization work in 1908 the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
elation had taken an active part in “ educating the voters“ in 25 States, 
including Pennsylvania; that jingu A organization work had been 
started in 9 States, and that the association had won -nearly every 
contest in which. we were engaged.” 

The records of the association cleariy indicates, as early as 1908, 
that the political work of the association was in the hands of a 
bureau known as the organization bureau of the United States Brewers’ 
Association. At the bead of this bureau was Mr. John Gardiner, of the 
Continental Brewing Co., of Philadelphia. This bureau submitted regu- 


tarty monthly reports to the association sh 
of their activities in the various States of the r 
the situa 1908, the organi- 


“ Our people are well organized in that State. 


the nature and extent 


— of the bureau 36 of the 46 States of th 
Union hve been visited resentatives of our bureau, * + 2 
Manufacturers’ and dealers“ clubs of the allied industries are in active 


working order in 19 States; and also M. and E. clubs in Indiana, New 
York, New J „ and Ivania, which are State associations, 
Traveling men, liberty lea and personal-liberty leagues have been 


= and are in wor! 
e same report, in ref 
“This committee 


order in 8 States.” 
g to Iliinois, says: 
will take up active work for the legislature and 
after nominations for Congress.” 


Relative to msylyania, the report says: 
“The manufacturers’ and dealers’ club for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, ; rters at Philadelphia, has been organized, with 


headqua: 
branches at various 3 in — de. und o: — = ive work.“ 
repo: e organization bureau says with 

reference to: Pennsylvania : 7 

“We assisted in the formation of the Manufacturers and Dealers* 
Association in Philadelphia for the State of 2 which has 
done very effective work under the guidance of the Pennsylvania State 
Brewers’ Association, and their able president, Mr. John Gardiner. Out- 
side of that, we have done no work in Pennsylvania. nor have we been 
called on for any.” 

The annual report of the bureau for the year 1908 says: 

“Among other things that the bureau has accomplinhed in the past 
year is the solidifying of union labor in the United States in our cause.“ 

The records. of the. association in 1908 show the outline of the plan 
to include, —.—. other things, political organization. to include State 
and congressional campaign organization bureau, and Washington bu- 
—.— and points out the value of the labor vote to a political organiza- 

on. 


Under date of May 11, 1908, the United States Brewers’ Association 
— ag : letter to all delinquent members, in which they stated, among 
0 ugs: 

“The organization bureau, which is a new and expensive departu 
—— ae and continues to do most efective work in some 20 diferent 


In 1909 an organization was formed within the membership of the 
United States Brewers’ Association known as the Interstate ecutive 
Association. and the committee which had the matter in charge made 
the ce cbs peng eg si oreto ata ta 

“ We recommend that a permanent o zation and Is here r- 
fected of the executive officers, attorneys, and secretaries of the sA jut 
State and local organizations, and such other officers as may be desig- 
nated by said various State and local associations, to be known as the 
Interstate Executive Association; that the officers of such association 
shall be pea vice president, and secretary ; that such officers shall 
hold their respective offices for the term of one year and until their 
successors are elected and qualified, and we recommend that John 
Gardiner, of Philadelphia, be elected as president.” 

This association was to have and did have quarterly meetings. The 
report of the committee further sets fortin: 

The general purpose and Gt opis of this association shall be to inter- 
change ideas, information, and literature bearing upon educational and 
publicity methods, trade problems, campaign management, etc.” 

The report further sets forth: 

“5. Campaign management and legislation Is largely a matter for 
each State individually, but we believe in a genera! outline under the 
auspices of the National Brewers’ Association and in a speakers’ 
bureau, to be organized reg national lines.” é 

In 1910, in a rt to the trustees of the United States Brewers" 
Association. entitled “Activities of the United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion,” we fin 2 ——— things, the aao; 

„The o tion u: This department, which is our fighting field 
Guring the past two years im Stare auc local’ campaigns theunguont’ the 

uring the wo years e and local campaigns t u 0 
country. No less than 46 States and Territories Bave bad. the personal 
service of the bureau. The statement witb regard to the elections of 
November 8, 1910, which has gone out to our members, Indicates the 
extent of the recent work. There were 27 State campai in which 
we were inte „ and we won substantial victories in all except 1 of 
them. Surely this speaks for itself.” 

And further this report says: 5 

“Our secretary is a member of all of the national socleties which 
have anything to do with public health, political science, social sc 
and 5 criminology, charities, and school hygiene, The alliance 
Hins panpa th public men has proved most valuable.” 

And again, under the beading of Federal Relations,” the Tt says: 

“Our counsel has guarded our interest in the matter of eral legis- 
lation. with most remarkable success. During the last two sessions in 
Congress over 200 bills adverse to our Interest have been introduced, 
many. of which have had the backing of the entire prohibition and tem» 

rance organizations in this country. Only one measure affecting. our 
nterest has pa Congress in this period, and that went through with 
our assent. Tou can readily t è what this has meant in winning 
and keeping friends in congresstonal districts. It is also literally true 
that Congress has been kept from doubling the tax on beer by our 
unaided efforts. ` 

“These, of course, are confidential matters.” 

About the same time was submitted the following under the 
title, “ Skeleton of Reorganization Plan.” 

5 — — various activities of this association naturally group themselves 
as follows: 

(1) Political organization. This includes State campaigns, congres- 
sional campaigns, the Washington bureau, and the organization of 
voters. 

„shall not attempt to deal with this department except to say that 
it must be organized with a view of petting as much work as possui 
out of other people. The problem will be how to keep up the interest 
and activity of affiliated ies, upon which we must rely, at a minimum 


And, further, this plan sets forth, among other things, the following: 

* Recognizing our natural limitations, we must. first of all, preach 
and teach the teachers. This includes the colleges, libraries, news- 
magazine instructors in economics and physiology. and the men 


papers, ga 
who are leaders of thought in their community. With the coming of 
We must supply 


woman s ge this is more ever necessary. 
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campaign material on demand and assist our members and leaders in 
all matters relating to publicity and newspaper work. 

“ The scope {s enormous, and the value of this department is limited 
only by the amount of money that the association can spend upon it.” 

‘And under the head of Labor the plan, among other things, says: 

“In addition to this the labor bureau might be of very great value in 
our political organization by establishing a permanent working connec- 
2 2 75 the other labor bodies who make up the American Federation 
of ox.“ 

The plan contemplates a complete separation between the executive 
and political departments in the following words: 

- “The executive department should bave the general oversight and 
direction of the work of all the other departments except the political 
department.” 

ind as to the necessities of the executive department the plan de- 
clares : i 

“ This would require a force of about 15 employes in addition to the 
heads of departments, the field staf, and the men employed in the 
political department,” 

In a call for a merung of the Interstate Executive Association, under 
date of December 6, 1916, Hugh F. Fox, the secretary, says: 

“The ‘deliberations’ will take the character of an ce meet- 
ing In connection with the recent campaign, and a survey of the field 
of action with a view to the work that is to be done in the near future. 

At about this time Mr. Percy Andrews became president of this Inter- 
state Executive Association. One of the representatives of the organli- 
zation bureau of the United States Brewers’ Association in his 
report to the head of that bureau in referring to a particular State: 

“I went over the State more with a view of meeting with the most 
influential labor men and in securing their support now and in the 
fight that may come; and I am sure that, if it is necessary, we can 
muster to our support all the labor men in the State, with one or two 
exceptions, and they believe they can deliver the union-labor vote. 

I call this to the court’s attention in order that the court may in 
some degree appreciate the effort those defendants and their tes 
bee made to control every activity that can be of political value to 

em. 

One of the field men, who was using this connection with the Ger- 

man-American Alliance for the purpose of promoting the political 

work of these brewing companies, said in his report to the organization 
ureau : 

“ Financial support necessary. Any attempt to bring about a German 
State organization must have financial support. I eve that such 
should come from the State Brewers’ Association, and, as I have 
already indicated, should not be given direct but might through 
the hands of a middleman—perhaps Mr. Wolters, of Houston, or 


Dr. Horner, of Philadelphia.” 

*In the late winter or early ring of 1913 a meeting of all the 
brewing companies in the Uni States was called at cago, and 
as a result of that meeting it was agreed that contracts should be 
secured from the various brewing companies providing for the ent 
into the treasury of the United States Brewers’ tion of a 
cial assessment of 3 cents a barrel on the annual production of the 
brewery. These contracts were not to become effective until signatures 
were secured covering an aggregate barrelage of 25,000,000 barrels, 
or $750,000. These contracts were for a period of five years. The 
25,000,000 minimum was greatly exceeded. i 

In October of that year an executive session of the United States 
Brewers’ Association was held at Atlantic City, and there was organ- 
ized at that time an association known as the National Association of 
Commerce and Labor. At that time a contract was entered into 
between the United States Brewers’ Association and Mr. Pe Andreae, 
i which he was to receive an annual salary of $40,000 for 9 purpodo 
of taking charge of and organizing and conducting the National — 
tion of Commerce and Labor. e records show that the name was 
selected because of its similarity with that of one of the departments 
of the Federal Government. 

In a speech at the time of the organization of this association, 
Mr. Andreae, who had been engaged in similar work in the State of 
Ohio, held Ohio as an example to be emulated, and stated his 
purpose to extend the principles of the Ohio organization throughout 
the country. Among other things he said: 3 

“The value of this work to the industry in each State wherein it 
is accomplished will be very 3 for it is impossible to obtain 
and use, as I have described, the political knowl con: con- 

ional districts in any State without at the same time acquirin: 
he same data concerning the counties and senatorial districts of tha 
State, for the simple reason that a congressional district is made up 
of Representative and senatorial districts, and you can not know 
the conditions of the larger unit without ascertaining those of the 
smaller units of which it is composed. It will therefore rest with 
the interest in each particular State to put to cular use the 
knowledge obtained 8 smaller units order to accom- 
plish within that State what we have accomplished in Ohio. They 
will find that nearly half the f tion within the State 


for tbat has th —— ow eir hands by th tional 
or that purpose has thus n en o r e na 
organisation. z 


The financial activities of the National Association of Commerce 
and Labor, in carrying out this comprehensiye plan of Mr. Andrese, are 
most interesting. During the year 1914 the United States Brewers’ 
Association turned over to Mr. Andreac the sum of „138. The 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association paid him $90,000. These items 
and miscellaneous contributions which he received aggregated in that 
year $525,116.28. The only activities of Mr. Andreae and his asso- 
ciates were political in nature. They participated extensively in 
numerous State campaigns concerning themselves and using their 
funds to Influence the election of prens, lieutenant governors, 
United States Senators, Members of Congress, and members of State 
legislative bodies. Some of the money was spent directly on condu 
State campaigns for State and Federal officers in various States, an 

rhaps one of the best illustrations is to be found in the State of 


owa, where a t rnered agreement was entered into with the 
local political ae in the State of Iowa by Messrs. Andreae, 
John Gardiner, A. Sunstein, the treasurer of the Wholesale Liquor 


$37,500, and the local political — 


sum. 
$ ent: A thi 

amount, $12,500, wan to be paid by DEA third, 812 00, 5 te 
be paid by John Gardiner, of the o zation bureau of. the United 
oe 12 Brewers’. A: ird thereo: 
uastein, 
and this money was in fact paid to the po 
State of Iowa for political purposes. 


three 


tion; and a 


the treasurer of the Wholesale Liquor 
cal organiza’ 
As each of these payments fell 


due Mr. Sunstein turned over $4,166.67 to Mr. Gardiner; Mr. Gardiner 
added on an equal amount and forwarded the total of $8,383.35 to 

. Andreae, and Mr. Andreae then added his third and delivered it 
to the poston manager in the State of Iowa. : 

We find that in almost every instance the records show that when 
the Andreae bureau, or the organization bureau of the United States 
Brewers’ tion, contributed funds to a political campaign, there 
Was an agreement by Which a sum equal to one-half of the contribution 
of the United States Brewers’ Association was to be paid for the same 
political pu by the Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association. 

In his efforts to promote these various political campaigns, Mr. 
Andreae caused to be organized an organization bureau of the German- 
American Alliance, and used this to further his political 
purposes. This was done through Mr. Joseph Heller, of Indianapolis. 
and in the year 1914 alone he expended for this purpose the sum o 


$35, i 

The extent of the operations of the United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion in 1914 reached startling proportions. Because of the alleged 
destruction of records, the Government has no assurance that it has a 
complete record of the funds raised and distributed by that associa- 
tion. We do, however, have an absolute record of the collection by 
the United States Brewers’ Association in 1913 of $755,385.18, a con- 
siderable portion of which remained in the treasury of the association 
at the close of its fiscal year. : y 

In 1914 we have an absolute record of collections aggregating at 
least $999,300.88. How much more was collected during that year, 07 
which we have no knowledge because of the destruction of the associa- 
tion records, we can make no estimate. We do know, however, that 
the bank accounts which we have thus far succeeded in discoverin 
aoe an aggregate in the neighborhood of a million and a half o 

ollars. $ 

The Pennsylvania State Brewers’ Association was one of the associ- 
ated organizations which coastituted the general scheme of the de- 
fendant bre companies and their associates to control the political 
affairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The Government has 
little documentary evidence as to their activities. In fact, the Goy- 
ernment is quite ready to admit that the operations of both the United 
States Brewers’ A ation and the Pennsylvania State Brewers’ As- 
sociation were, so far as the Individual brewing companies in Pennsyl- 
vania are concerned, really 2 of the same big scheme. This associ- 
ation was originally a trade organization and was not incorporated. 
The big 5 brewing companies who controlled this associa- 
tion diverted it from its original purpose and used it as the basis of 
their patan activities in order to cover up their corporate political 
activi in order that they might conceal them behind this unincorpo- 
rated association. They had the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania di- 
vided into districts and each district assigned to one of the members 
of the board of trustees. 

The defendant companies through this association undertook to con- 
trol the nomination and election of practically every public officer 
elected within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania from governor down, 
including Members of Congress and United States Senators. At a con- 
ference called by its . in 1914, candidates for legislature 
and State senate, for Members of Congress, for United States Senator, 
and for governor were elected, and not only the individual effort but the 
moneys contributed to this association by the brewing companies who 
— — — pleas in this case were used to put through the slate thus 


All the records of the Pennsylvania State Brewers’ Association were, 
it is alle; destroyed. As a result the Government is not in a position 
to definitely establish the total amount of money that was raised and ex- 

ed by these companies in 1914 but the Government does know, and 

e records of one bank account establish, and there may be other bank 
accounts which the Government has not been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover, that there was paid into the treasury of the Pennsylvania State 
Brewers’ Association for its litical purposes in 1914 the sum of 
$349,992.11, and that during that same year, in its effort to elect the 
slate which it had selected, expended from this one bank account the 
sum of $346,696.91. I cite these figures because of the fact that the 
Government has absolute knowledge ot them. Whether or not these sums 
were ee iea by other funds, I am not in a position to state. The 
very fact that the records of the association were destroyed, as your 
honor already knows-from the evidence in certain contempt cases which 
have been heard by the court, warrants the conclusion that there may 
have been other funds of which the Government has no knowledge.. 

The following is a copy of the contract entered into by one of the 
defendant corporations, and is the same form that was used by all of 
the companies who entered into the agreement, decided upon at the 
Chicago conference: 

“To the United States Brewers’ Association, New York: 


“ Memorandum of re heap made and entered into this 19th day of 
June, 1913, by and between the undersigned for and on behalf of him- 
self or itself, his or its nal representatives, successors, and as- 
signs, hereinafter called the ‘brewer,’ and the United States Brewers’ 
Association, a membership corporation, duly organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of New York, hereinafter called 
the ‘ association." 


“Whereas the association is about to undertake certain work of 
vital importance to the brewing Industry, which will require the outlay 
of a large sum of money during the next five years. 

“Now, this agreement witnessed, that the brewer, in consideration 
of the premises and of the sum of $1 to the said brewer, duly paid by 
the association, receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, it is hereby 
covenanted and agreed to and with the association to pay to said as- 
sociation the sum of 3 cents per barrel upon the amount of sales to 
his or its customers yearly, measured in barrels each year, for a period 
of five years from the ist day of April, 1913, payable in such install- 
ments each year and at such times in each year as the association shall 
from time to time designate. Such contributions of 3 cents per bar- 
rel for each r during a period of five years shall constitute the 
brewer a member of said association during the life of this agreement 
without additional cost, provided always, nevertheless, that this agree- 
ment shall be and become null and void and of no effect unless on or 
before the 4th day of October, 1913, the association shall haye re- 


ceived similar ments duly executed and delivered by other brewers 
in the United States to the association pledging yearly for a aiaa 
gate of 25, 000 


of five years 3 cents a barrel each year upon an a 
barrels. All of such agreements shall be similar 
agreement. 

“Witness the hand and seal of the said brewer. 
Riis “Tre ERIE BREWING Co., 
“Per ED. Hever, General Manager, 


in form to this 


“In presence of— 
F. A. Brevillin.“ 
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Sales for the year ending April 1, 1913, 101,353 barrels. 

For. the purpose of uniformity and convenience, the sales for tho 
“preceding 12 months will be taken as the basis of this calculation. 

hus the payment for 1913 should be upon the amount of beer sold 
during the 12 months from April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913, 

Schedule of basis of dues of Pennsylvania State Brewers’ 


Hirst 20,000 barrels or part thereof, 2 cents per barrel. 
Next 30.000 barrels or part thereof, 24 cents per barrel. 
Next 50,000 barrels or part thereof, 3 cents per barrel. 
Next 75,000 barrels or part thereof, 34 cents per barrel. 
Next 100,000 barrels or part thereof, -4 cents 
Next 125,000 barrels or part thereof and over, 
Mr. STERLING obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me to make a request for printing certain matter 
in the ReEcorn? ; 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I have an editorial from one of 
the leading newspapers in the East, which I should like to have 
inserted in the Recorp, and also a recent article by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, with reference to the conservation phase of this ques- 
tion, which I should also like to put into the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is ‘there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

From the North American, Philadelphia, Tuesday, July 3, 1917.1 
THE HAND ON THE SPIGOT. 

Americans in most States -have witnessed spectacles of legislative 
dishonesty and degradation due to liquor influence, but the present 
scandalous developments in Washington set a new mark in discredit as 
well as in magnitude. When a State a peg sacrifices the public 
interest to serve the privilege of , decent citizens comfort 
themselves with the thought that the evil is of local and 5 

ificance. But when liquor reveals the er to paralyze the 

of Congress, to enlist the open advocacy of national administration, 

and to dictate the Government's policy in time of war, the whole Na- 

tion is profoundly concerned. 

If anyone feels that our expressions are unduly harsh, let him glance 
g and false 


at the astounding record of political maneuve 
which now seems a to te in 


r barrel. 
cents per barrel, 


The present British premier 

his coun y, Austria, and drink—the last was 

the most ; and in Great Britain, where the liquor interests 

had been all-powerfal and where the idea of “personal 1 ” has 

dominated the laws for centuries, both the ustry and vidual 
hts have been severely restricted. 

In the United States, where four-fifths of the area and three-fifths 
of the population were already under laws, suppression of 
liquor ited itself as one of the t measures of thening 
national — and the project was assured of the su of a ma- 
jority of the people. ‘Existence of-a food sho , threatening to cause 
real privation, added Immeasurable pressure to the demand. 

The attitude of Congress re: public sentiment and the palpable 
JSC e we 
ment were myster: “rev not so y es e 
e booze lobby an U the direct influence of President Wilson and 

a „ 

Thus, when the caucus of Democratic House Members indorsed war 
— warning from “ev 
the administration should be considered. And when the Sena 
to the espionage bill a rider forbidding the waste of foodstuffs in mak- 
ing liguor, the administra did not relax its efforts until the clause 
was stricken out. A resolutions, and amendments of simi- 


before, to consume the people's food, beer utilizing vastly more 
edible materiai than whisky. 

The alarm official warnings of food shortage insisted that the 
people must undertake the most minute economies, yet the whole power 
of the administra was put behind a 83 to perpetuate the sys- 
tematic waste of stupendous quantities o bre red products. e 


facts that 


pera 
test single item of ‘food 
waste. the -clearest uireme’ 
of logic and food conservation were obeyed, therefore, when 

rohibit the use of Soon 


e House 
materials 
votes out 


3 these. Their success 
ble 5 of the power of special 
pu! affairs, : 

A jargo number-of Senators represent 5 States, and it was 
predic t to overturn the overwhelming 
expressed in 


ent was Senator 


* 


Gore's. amendment hibiting the use of nonperishable food materials 
in making alcoholic erages and authorizing the President to st: 

use of perishable products also, and to commandeer existing — 
spirits, Nevertheless, liquor and administration influence united 
break down the demand. s 

After three days the result was disclosed in a revised amendment 
adopted by the Subcommittee on Agriculture. This was an ‘astonishing 
combination. It took over the House prohibition of the waste of foods 
in liquor, but added the provision that the President might permit the 
“limited use of the people's food in making booze, “whenever in the 

emer of the President the public interest would be subserved 
ereby. 

It was a victory for the rum interests, but more embarrassing than 
a defeat, for it put upon Mr, Wilson the onsibility of canceling war 

rohibition after enactment—Con would ‘turn off the spigot and 
eave it to him to turn it on agan, if he dared, as a means of * sub- 
g the public interest” ! e situation would have been farcical 

if It had not been so serlous for the Nation. 

But the next day there was another shift. 'The Agricultural Committee 
repudiated its subcommittee’s preposterous “ compromise ” and reported 
an amendment prong the use of foodstuffs in any alcoholic bever- 
ages, but author the sident to permit the utilization of perishable 
fruits. “Che effect of this would be to prohibit distilling and brewing, but 
to protect the wine industry, 

y this time the farce had become ghastly, and President Wilson was 
compelled to make his tacit support of the liquor campaign open and 
active. The Senate was not amenable to confidential ts and recom? 
mendations; it was necessary to crack the whip of administrative co- 
ercion. So on Friday the leaders were summoned to the White House 
and informed plainly tnat there must be no interference with beer or 

e, ents being that complete prohibition would cause publie 
discontent and would deprive the Government of large revenues needed 


for the war, 
The result was a new amendment (a) forbidding the use of food 
verages and (b) 


materials in the manufacture of distilled alcoholic 
authorizing the President to limit, regulate, or prohibit, at his dis- 
cretion, the use of such products in beer and wine. Naturally the 
nt wanted Congress to settle the matter; he did not relish the 
1 having to interfere with “great industries himself. But 
e consented to the arrangement. 
The President was determined 


This, however, was only — . 

to relieve himself of the responsibility, and the liquor interests were 

equally determined to block all pronibition if they could, Both in- 

fluences brought about another conference on Saturday, the result 
agreement upon an amendment stopping the manufacture of dis- 

tilled spirits and making no mention at all of beer or wine. 

Having won this great victory siphon — the President's reseue of the 
breweries, the liquor interests immediately planned to save the whisk 
indus also, and a determined fight is under way to kill the — 
of authorizing the President to commandeer for Government use in 
munitions the stocks of spirits. Since there is a two-year 
supply in bond, the net result would be that war prohibition would be 
reduced to the shabbiest of false pretense; for the market would still 
be flooded with whisky and the of beer and wine would continue 
without restriction 


A curious feature of the situation is that President Wilson by his 
efforts to avoid the 
ance of the liquor 
only in 
all ongress, 
sentiment 


How Mocn Foon CONSERVATION Is POSSIBLE FROM WAR-TIME Pro- 
HIBITION AND How GKEATLY is Ir Neepep—Liquor Uses Ur 
94,000,000 BUSHELS or: GRAIN A YEAR. 

[By Irving Fisher, professor, Vale University.] 
Grain used by breicers, 1916. 


eported Department of Agriculture 1917; figures given to the 
Inapo 1 nearest 100,000 bushels.) = = 


Bushels. 
S SOC A EREN TEAS ̃ —— =- 52, 400, 000 
Arn a —. ͤ — — h-̃j — 13, 600, 000 
Rice — — 2,400, 000 
Total 3 —— .VLf 68, 400, 000 


Grain used by distillers, 1816. 


{Internal revenue report includes that for industrial alcohol; figures 
given to the nearest 100,000 bushels.) 


Bushels. 
NEE ETD TIS RT APAE E 32. 100. 000 
6 —— ToL eee 000 
————— — 3. 100, 000 
Total — -MMMM 39, 700, 000 

Total grain used by distillers and brewers combined. 

IIncluding that distilled for industrial alcohol.] ia: 

Din of — 22. 700, 000 
Brewers . ————— „400, 

/jJ i.: 8 


1917. 


The quantity of grain used by the distilleries in the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol is not exactly known, bat in 1916 the total quantity 
of distilled spirits for denaturing, manufacturing, and scientific pur- 

was 87,000,000 gallons, and the remainder presumably as alco- 
Rotte beverages, 162,000,000 gellous: In other words, about a third of 
the total was used industrially. As a much larger proportion of the 
alcohol from molasses is used industrially than is the case with that 
from grain, the fraction of the grain so used was probabi; less than 
one-third. In other words, the grain used from manufactured alcoholic 
beverages was more than two-thirds of the total of 39,700,000 bushels, 
and therefore more than 26,000,000 bushels. 


Tota? grain used in production of alcoholic beverages. A 
Bushels, 


For distilled liduors . K O OD 
A NA ̃ ˙—*——. . —— e OND 


OY ge ES SE RD eS -----.---~~ 94, 400, 000 


These 94,000,000 bushels consisting mostly of (about) 55,000,000 
bushels of barley at 48 ps per bushel, and (about) 35,000,000 
bushels of corn, rice, and rye at 56 pounds per bushel, make over 
4,600,000,000 pounds of grain. : 


HOW THIS WASTE COULD BE SAVED IN BREAD. 


This grain could be exported, or better, used to eke out our own 
bread supply by mixing with wheat flour and thus releasing the equiva- 
lent amount of wheat for export. 
5 It is easy, for any cook, to mix corn with wheat fiour up to 10 per 
cent. In the Melion Institute, in Pittsburgh, where bread experiments 
are being made, mixtures have been successful up to 50 per cent, and 
fairly successful even up to 66 per cent. Barley can be mixed with 
wheat flour up to 20 per cent be any cook, and 152 to a per- 
ae ue the requisite knowle and skill. r. Hoover recently 
ad in 


rooms bread containing 20 per cent barley, which could not 
taste, from the 


be detected by its appearance to the eve or by 1 
hp wheat bread. ‘This will probably be a popular form of war 
ead. 


HOW MUCH BREAD COULD BE SAVED, 

A pound of grain makes about a pound of bread; for the 25 to 30 
per cent of the grain removed by m is almost exactly in 
the bread by other ingredieats—milk, water, salt, etc. ; 

Thus alcoholic beverages divert from bread making the equivalent 
of 4,600,000,000 one-pound loaves of bread per annum, or about twelve 
and one-half million 1-pound loaves per neo 

The cessation of the brewing and distilling of alcoholic povera get 
would thus enable us to export these twelve and one-half million 
1-pound loaves of bread r day. Even if we make a much larger 
allowance for the indus alcohol than we have, the Ggure will exceed 
11,000,000 loaves. 


How FAR DO BREWERS’ AND DISTILLERS? GRAINS HELP THE HUMAN FOOD 
SUPPLY. k 


It is true that “ brewers’ ins” and “ distillers’ grains —the 
waste from the production of alcoholic liquors—while they can not be 
used directly for human food, contain food value for cattie. When 
they are fed to cattle, part of their food yalue can be recovered for 
human food in the form of meat or milk. 4 

The brewers claim that 35 per cent of the original grain is left in 
the form of brewers’ grains. An English statement by Lord Deven- 
port es the figure in England as per cent. The discrepancy is 
explainable by the fact that the brewers’ 35 per cent is by volume, 
not oh weight, as it should be Only a fraction of this is recoverable 
in milk and only a peat small fraction in meat. 

we paoa — re ah are mine units. The food Be is the 
calory, which is also a of hea power or energy- power, 

we have just seen nomi after brewing, leaves ind about a 
third of its weight in dried brewers’ grains. As a given weight of 
these grains possesses only three-fourths the food ue of the same 
weight of barley, it follows that only about one-fourth (i. ere hag ie 
fourths of one-third) of the original food value is left for e feed 
(a more exact calculation gives the result as 28 per cent). 

Similarly, corn, after distilling, leaves behind somewhat less than 
a third of its weight in dried distillers’ grains. As a given weight of 
these grains possesses nine-tenths of the food value of the same weight 
of corn it follows that three-tenths (i. e., nine-tenths of one-third) of 
the original food value, is left for cattle feed (this also, when more 
exactly calculated, works out at 28 per cent). 

When the brewers and distillers’ grains are turned into meat, about 
nine-tenths of the food value is lost in the process. This one-tenth 
which is recovered is therefore one-tenth of 28 per cent of the original 
oe or less than 3 per cent of the food value in the original barley 
and corn. 

If the ins are used for milk 
is _secured—about two-thirds of 
stillers’ oie, t 


roduction, a much larger recovery 
e value of the brewers and dis- 
of 28 per cent, or about 20 per cent of 


iva- 

lent bread the saving from stopping the manufacture of aleoholic Dov. 

erages would be 3 per cent (or 20 per cent) less than 12,500,000 

loaves—roughly 12,000,000 or 10,000,000) loa us say 
11,000,000. 

„ MILLER’S OFFAL,” 


These recoveries however, must in their turn be partly offset; for the 
manufacture of liquor prevents the making of mfller's offal,” amount- 
ing usually to about 28 per cent by weight (abroad usually about 
40 per cent) of the original grain, which would be created as a by- 
product if the grain were milied into flour. 

These figures for miller's očal relate to wheat and may possibly be 
different for barley or corn. But the net result would be to raise 
pon aa the net wastage figure (10,000,000 to 12,000,000 loaves) above 
obtained. 

We conclude that 11,000,000 loaves is a fair estimate of the bread 
supply we ure now drinking up. 

t should be observed that three-fourths of this food waste is from 
of the grain waste from alcoholic beverages, we next ask, How important 
food wasters is erroneous. E 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES NOT PROPERLY FOODS. 


No account is here taken of the food value in beer nor of the calories 
(of little or no use in the human organin) of the alcohol in beer and 
woe As these food and heat va can not be expended without 
at the same time poisoning the human system with alcohol, it is only 
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technically correct to count even the food value of beer as a real part 
of the food of the Nation and, according to the best physiological 
authorities, it is not even technically correct to count the heat value 
of alcohol as such. It was for these reasons that the American Medical 


pace rg at its meeting this month in New York formally condemned 


* ARE 11,000,000 LOAVES A DAY WORTH COUNTING? 

Having secured tha figure 11,000,000 loaves as a conservative estimate 
of the — waste from alcoholic beverages, we next ask, How important 
to the Nation is this item? 

The distillers and brewers, in full page advertisements, have re- 
cently g to belittle such waste as a small percentage of the 
grain crop, although a few years ago they were ying their use of 
pa as an mportant part of the farmers’ market. The grain crop 
s not the right basis of comparison. Yet even in relation to the grain 
crop waste Is nearly 2 per cent. The grain crop includes feeds for 
horses, cattle, swine, poultry, etc., as well as exports. Prof. Sherman, 
in “ Food Products,” points out (p. 259) that about nine-tenths of the 
corn crop is consumed on the farm, and of the one-tenth which is 
sold not all is used for human food; also (p. 264) that only about one- 
twentielth of the oat crop is used id Beet industries, including that 
used in breakfast cereals. Only ut one-third of the rye crop is 
made into flour. 

The distillers in 1916 consumed over 1 per cent of the total corn con- 
sumption by man and beast in the United States, 2 per cent of the total 
barley consumption, 8 per cent of the total rye consumption. The 
brewers over 6 per cent of the total rice consumption, 25 per cent 
of the total barley consumption. r 

But it must be remem 


peo; 
Counting our population as 100,000,000, an amount equal at least 
to 5} per cent of our entire national human food consumption is 


wasted in alcoholic beverages. 

In terms of total breadstufts the 1 is still greater. The 
consumption of bread in the United States, including pastry, is esti- 
mated by experts at five-sixths of a loaf per day per capita. 

This means that what we waste in beer and spirits Is 13 per cent of 
the total breadstuffs we eat. 

WHAT 11,000,000 LOAVES A DAY MEAN IN WAR. 
When we turn to the real 


ear, wasted in the 
beverages, is 20 the total food and feed stuffs exported 
by the United States in 1916, that total being 405,000,000 bushels, 
made up as follows: 
Food and feed stuffs exported from United States in 1916. 
Bushels. 
22, 485, 920 
53, 543, 227 
101, 411, 239 
000 


1, 750, 


1, 330, 000 


C sh nce ae 
Fara 


500, 
154, 049, 686 
54, 705, 500 
210, 000 


RT ⁵˙ —— hr peek v ĩ 1 


11,000,000: loaves a day is enough to ly the bread needs of 
(3,000,000), Frendi 900 Teak 


—— et ere et at os ene ee ͤ eee 


This bread waste would more than supply a bread ration of 1 pound 
a loaf a day to all the inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland. 
aeva nearly supply one-third of the bread ration of England and 


It would more than supply a pound loaf to every one of the 39,600,000 
inhabitants of France every four days. 

It would furnish half n pound a day to the 1,250,000 dependent 
dren in Belgium, and a pound loaf to every man of the 240,000 In 
United States Army, Regulars; the 400 National Guards; the 500,- 
ft; the 5,300,000 in the French Army ; the 3,000,000 in the Brit- 
ish Army; and then give a loaf to every one of the million families in 


New York City. 

It is true t we could make these same savings out of our large 
grain in some other way. Instead of stopping or reducing beer 
and w making, we could reduce exports to our allies or reduce thé 
production of milk or meat or reduce the number of horses. 

But, seriously and solemnly, are these the places at which to econ- 
omize, rather than economizing on a use which is not only unnecessary 
but, as we all know, vastly injurious to the Nation? 

DOES LIQUOR MAKING REDUCE THE PRICE OF MILK? 


We may pause here to answer an ingenious objection. 

The liquor interests a circular to Congress (signed by the “ Farm- 
ers’ Feed Co.,“ New Tor state that “to eliminate brewers’ grains for 
milch cattle food will ulquestionably lessen milk p on 20 per 
cent; will unquestionably increase the cost of production to such an 
extent that the purchase price of a quart of milk now fixed at 11 cents 
per geet will unquestionably force the price to 25 or 30 cents per 
most 


chil- 
the 


in all great centers of population where a pure-milk supply is 


These bogies need not fr 
Department of Agriculture 
substitution, and, in the second place, the brewers’ grains could not 
ey, supply 26 per cent, or even one-third of that figure, of the grain 
of milch cattle, or even a far smaller percentage of their total food, 
According te a table in the Agricultural Outlook, October 15, 1914 
Farmers’ Bulletin 629, about 9 per cent of the corn crop, 5 per cent of 


ten us, inasmuch as, in the first place, the 
s shown how to secure leguminous foods in 
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never needed it in this country since the Pilgrim Fathersesuffered in 
those historic days, the survival of which led to the establishment of 
Thanksgiving Day. 7 
The International Bureau of Agriculture at Rome has estimated the 
shortage of the crops of 1916, as compared with 1915, as follows: 


1916 shortage relatively to 1915. Per cent. 


the oat crop, and 4 per cent of the beige crop are used for tending 
milch cows. These percentages, applied to the apo pa of 1916, woul 
indicate that from these three grains alone, without counting other cattle 
feeds, the milch cattie obtained 300,000,000 bushels of grain. The entire 
amount of brewers’ grains in that 8 would, according to the brewers’ 
own claims, not exceed 25,000,000 bushels, or 8 per cent of 300,000,000. 

The price of milk may indeed rise from general war conditions, but the 
withdrawal of brewers’ grains will not be the cause. 5 

One of the chief dairy companies in the United States, when asked 
this question by our committee, replied : 

Probably the single factor of withdrawing brewers’ grains from the 
market would not affect the price of milk or haye any material influence 
on the price of other cattle feeds.” 

Prohibition would tend atly to lower the cost of living, including 
the cost of milk, in many different ways, some direct and others, quite 
as important, indirect. me of these will be shown in a later statement 
on national efficiency in relation to alcohol. 

Incidentally, however, we may note that, as we all know, alcoholic 
beverages now waste both the money and the power to earn money of the 

oor. Dr. Haven Emerson, heal commissioner of New York City, 
ds in a recent investigation that 5 per cent of the income of the poor 
in New York City is spent on alcoholic beverages. A much larger per 
cent of earning power is lost thereby. Consequently out of that saving 
in both these respects which war-time prohibition would beak there 
would be a large net gain for the babies’ milk (about which the brewers 
and distillers are suddenly so solicitous) even if the price of milk should 
rise several fold. 

The economy in buying brewers and distillers’ grains, as compared 
with other foods, some of which have a great f. value per ton, has 
ri been exaggerated. The prices per ton on May 18, 1917, were as 
‘ollows : 


The chief reason why we in America have not yet pre rapa the 


shortage of our food supply is that, so far, we have eked it out by 
drawing on reserves. We have been slaughtering animals and reducing 
their number, and have drawn on foods in cold storage so greatly that 
the decreases in a year up to March 1, last, are as follows: 


Cheese (American—pounds) —-.-~.. 2.2.22 n 
Eggs (cases—30. dozen) 
Lard (pounds) 
Lamb and mutton (pounds) 
Fon Pork. en ee ee 


The foregoing table is one of many of great interest on this subject 
pur by Profs. Seager and Chaddock in “ Columbia War Papers,” series 
9 88 , Division of Intelligence and Publicity of Columbia University, 


The important point is that the shortage is growing greater every 

y. The need in 1917 will be far more than was that in 1916, and 
that of 1918 and 1919, if the war continues, will be still greater. 

In England the food pinch has already become so acute that in 
May the King issued a proclamation exhorting the people to lessen 
their consumption of bread by at least one-fourtb. 2 

The London Spectator has affirmed that if England had adopted 
war-time prohibition when Russia did there would now be no peril 
as a result of the submarine blockade. 

We shall do well to exercise foresight and act before we have reached 
real disaster, 

Even if the food saving through war-time prohibition were much 
less than it actually is, such saving ought to be effected. To plead 
that the peonomy is a small one is not only a false contention but a 
wrong kind of contention. It is not the spirit of war economy to 
permit a waste on the ground that it is not large. In war we need 
ag oo strength and should make eyery economy, large or small, to 


Brewers and distillers’ grains are not regarded as the best cattle 
feed. They need to be supplemented by other foods, such as miller's 
grains, and are not used at all by many of the best dairies. This fact 
is vouched fer by one of the best known of these dairies in a letter to 
this committee, 

. GRAIN NOT THE ONLY FOOD WASTED. 

Besides the grain used in manufacturing alcoholic beverages, there 
is an enormous quantity of molasses and considerable quantities of 
grape, sugar or maltose as well as glucose or sirup so used. 


In short, not cra A is the food economy from war-time prohibition a 
large economy but 75 is, large or small, <r war measure—almost 
s , 


uced to pounds the items for 1916 are as follows: a necessary one. Mr. Hoover has we can not feed our 


Pounds. siuo they can Dor ige ana ve 1 mere. to agnt 1 1 
s soon as the e o country realize s fact an a 
Barley, 56,513,235 bushels, 48 pounds per bushel 2, 712, 635, 280 world war is 1 world famine A patriotic citizen, whateyer 


Corn, 45,643,063 bushels, 56 pounds per bushel 
Rye, 3,116,612 bushels, 56 pounds per bushel 74. 530, 272 
227277 BOE NEE LEI ES SE a wa — 141, 240, 292 
Grape sugar or maltose „5 54, 054, 621 
Molasses, 152,142,232 gallons, 11 pounds pop ‘gallon__.. 1, 673, 564, 552 
Glucose or sirup, 2,742,594 gallons, 11 pounds per gallon- 80, 171, 394 


ae ESS pe ESN EE EL S E Ral Seles 7, 343, 096, 939 

These figures include some two-thirds of a billion pounds of grain 
used in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. The figures bave been 
carefully compiled by Prof. T. M. Carver, of Harvard University, with 
others, and reviewed by Prof. Cannon, physiologist, of the Harvard 
Medical Echool, and others. 

It has been objected that a large amount of the molasses is not fit 
for human consumption. A large amount of it, however, is so used, 
namely, that from the cane-sugar refineries; this is being used in the 
peers sugar shortage, particularly in England and France. That 
i 


2, 8 011, 528 his views on other aspects of the alcohol problem, will hesitate to 


favor war-time prohibition. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota whether he will permit me to bring up the question of a 
conference report? ‘There will be no debate on it. 

Mr. STERLING. I shall have to decline to yield for that 
purpose, I will say to the Senator from Nevada. I regret not 
to yield, but my time is limited, Mr. President; and I should 
like to finish before 2 o’clock. I think I shall easily be able 
to do so. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the amendment offered by the 
committee as a substitute to section 12 of the House bill, and 
wish to go on record as in favor of section 12 as it passed the 
House. 

Of course, I have due regard for the overwhelming sentiment 
in my own State which at the last election declared in favor of 
state-wide prohibition. In my vote here I shall give expression 
to that sentiment; but it is also my own sentiment. I have 
sought to view the question from every standpoint material or 
relevant to the issue. That issue stated in briefest terms is 
whether in this time of war food or feed materials shall be used 
in the production of alcohol for beverage purposes. 

We cali this a food-control bill. The object of the bill in one 
word is “efficiency.” National efficiency. Efficiency in the Army, 
in the Navy, in the general citizenship of the country. Efficiency 
that we may not at any point fail in our support of our allies, 
and that we may be the great and determining factor we are 
capable of being in this war against autocracy and in behalf of 
liberty and humanity. 

Hence, we seek through legislation to increase and conserve 
the food supply in order that the men of the Army and of the 
Navy may be well fed; in order that we may help make up for 
the shortage of the last two years and render our allies—Eng- 
land and France, especially—even greater service than we have 
in the past in the food and feed cereals we shall furnish them. 

According to Mr. Hoover, the total needs of all our allies 
from outside sources will approximate 800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 
bushels, of which vast aggregate there will be needed 500,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 250,000,000 to 350,000,000 bushels of other 
cereals such as corn, barley, rye, and oats. Our exports of all 
cereals have heretofore amounted to from 400,000,000 to 
425,000,000. If Canada should have a surplus of 200,000,000 ; if 
the rest of the world is able to contribute 200,000,000 more, there 


rom beet-sugar refineries is not good for human consumption; but it 
s good for stock feed, and can also be used for the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol. In short, all of the seven and one-third billion 
pounds could be utilized otherwise than by manufacture into alcoholic 
verages and almost all of it could be used for human food. Prob- 
2 the total food value wasted when the items other than grains are 
Included is a quarter larger than that of the 11,000,000 loaves, 


FOOD WASTE IN THE LIGHT OF WORLD FAMINE, 


This food waste would be considered important in ordinary times, 
but in time of war, when there is a great food shortage, the waste 18 
much more serious. The extent of this shortage is not yet. realized, 
although Mr. Hoover has published his findings. These findings are 
based on studies made by him and his staff in the various countries 
abroad in collaboration with the food ministers of the various coun- 
tries. The requirements of bread grains for our allles were calculated 
by him as follows: 


This makes a total grain requirement of nearly a billion bushels, of 

which over half is for human consumption. Mr. Hoover thinks that, 
while it would be impossible for the United States to supply all of the 
requirement for in food for humans and grain fodder for animals, 
the major part of the burden must fall on us. 

Certainly, all of the grain we now waste in drink will be needed and 
more, for, with 20,000,000 men withdrawn from production, with grain 
fields devastated in France, Belgium, Poland, and Serbia, with grain 
ships destroyed by submarines, and with short crops at home (the short- 
age in winter wheat having been estimated by our Department of Agrl- 
culture at 189,000,000 bushels), we need food economy as we have 


` 
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will still be a shortage unless we increase our production or 
make available for food and feed much more than we have in 
the past. 

What then can be more just and reasonable than that we 
should take that action here which will divert the many million 
bushels of grain from accustomed use for beverage purposes to 
the higher and more urgent use for food purposes? 

To show the need of one of our great allies now and the 
strict regulations made necessary there by a scant supply of 
essential foodstuffs, I read from yesterday’s Evening Star under 
the title: 

Allies conserving their food 
hungry, according to American 

The article proceeds as follows: 


Americans who are asked to conserve food to help feed the allies may 

inguire, * What are the allies = to help themselves?” 
Much more than is bein of America as (Hoek nae thn is the reply of 
from England, 


a are the Englishman is going 


an American writer and po en! economist, just 
who says he went hungry over there, in common with Englishmen, who 
are doing their utmost to practice food 5 

“I simpl could not enough at any hotel or restaurant to satisfy 
me,” he stated. This is the common report of others who have studied 
the food conditions abroad. 


REGULATIONS EXACTING, 


“The regulations of the ministry of food controlling the serving o 
meals in public 3 laces are exact and detailed, and they are vee 
ing enforced,” he sta “One can not have more than 5 ounces of 
meat at any meal, and this means 5 ounces of meat in the kitchen as 
it comes from the butcher. When it comes to the table as edible meat 
it is half that weight. Nor can one have more than 2 ounces of bread, 
which bread must at least 12 hours old, or more than two-sevenths 
of an ounce of sugar at any meal. The London bakers are making rolls 
of 1 ounce and 2 ounces each. They are oe . 3 

“The regulation against waste is drasti read may be 


away. A piece of bread was found in an ash pA by the police. Sire 
household was fined 20 shillings. One hundred and po 
stale cake were found thrown out behind a restaurant. — 


was fined £20 ($100). 
PASTRIES CAN NOT BE MADE. 


“No light pastries, muffins, crumpets, or fancy tea cakes may be 
made. No currant or milk bread may made, nor any sugar be used 
in rere any bread. Many similar restrictions exist and are en- 


holds are asked to limit their gn gy of bread to 4 pounds a week 
— person, of meat to 23 pounds, an . 


ose families which agree to do th 
street so that ail “sand see, a con: — card bearing the legend: In 
scale of voluntary rations. 


honor bound we adopt the nationa 
“This pledge of . * restriction has been widely accepted. In 


the little town of Church Stretton, containing 253 houses, the card is 
displayed in 225. And there are other records nearly as good. In some 
towns the average ration per person been reduced to an amount 
below that asked for by the Government.” 

Such, Mr. President, are the conditions in England; such the 
measures taken by the Government to meet them, and the co- 
operation of the people in them. They serve to emphasize our 
duty to do all we can to aid them by furnishing increased food 
supplies, 

But we must not forget the obligation to our own people. 
The public tranquillity necessary to insure the successful prose- 
cution of this war depends on an ample food supply at reason- 
able prices to the masses—to the millions of manual workers 
throughout the land. 

Mr. President, a bread riot is worse and more to be dreaded 
than a beer riot. And there never will be a beer riot in this 
country unless it is inspired by too much beer. 

Reference was made yesterday by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] to the disgraceful affair at Bast 
St. Louis, in the great State of Illinois. I can not say with 
absolute certainty, Mr. President, but I almost feel warranted 
in making the statement that had it not been for the intoxi- 
eating liquors in that community there would have been no 
such disgraceful riot in East St. Louis. 

Our situation, Mr. President, in regard to the use of beer 
and wine as beverages by our laboring classes is different from 
that of European countries. We are cosmopolitan in the em- 
ployment of labor. No one drink, as beer in Germany or Eng- 
land, has been the traditional drink for generations of Slay 
and Slovak, of Polak, Italian, Hungarian, and Greek; and the 
deprivation caused by prohibiting the manufacture of any one 
or more than one intoxicant will not be universal, as would be 
that caused by prohibiting beer in England or Germany, or 
possibly wine in France. Our problem, therefore, is in this 
respect an easier one than that which has confronted Lloyd- 
George or Bonar Law. 

To the people of all these various nationalities, represented 
as they are in our mines, factories, and on our railroads, we 
shall say, “ For the cause of freedom, for the opportunities for 
which you have sought these shores, in the interests of the 
public weal and of your own wives and little ones, be prepared 
to do your ‘bit’ in the way of self-denial and sacrifice and 


prove yourselves worthy citizens of that country which now 
in this great war again proves itself the friend of the oppressed 
of all nations.” 

Mr. President, I have no fears that any disturbance will re- 
sult from the enactment and enforcement of section 12 sub- 
stantially as it came from the House. Twenty-five States, I 
think—more than half of the States of the Union—have adopted 
State-wide prohibition. There has been no rioting, no social 
upheaval in any of them. On the contrary, business has pros- 
pered, labor has been better fed and clothed, and crime has 
diminished. From the economic standpoint there can be hardly 
a greater boon to the race than the abolition of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. 

What are the essentials of that man power, which in the last 
analysis is the one thing we are now trying to conserve? It 
has, first, the physical basis, the sound body, the bodily vigor of 
men; second, the intellectual basis, the sound, alert, and active 
mind in the sound body; third, the moral basis, the sense of 
duty and moral obligation. 

It is brawn, then, and brain; and moral fiber which are the 
essential elements of man power—of man power on the farm, 
in the mine, in the factory, in every industry or enterprise 
which engages the thoughts and activities of men—of man 
power in command in the field, or in the ranks, in the charge, or 
in the trenches. Intoxicating liquors, instead of conserving or 
building up, tear down and destroy these necessary elements of 
man power, all of which are needed in these momentous times. 
I trust, Mr. President, that, in the interests of our national 
security and national defense, the Senate may vote its approval 
of section 12. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. As many as are in favor 
of the amendment will say aye“ 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the committee amendment? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, is this the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee to section 12? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
the committee amendment which has been under consideration 
for some hours. 

Mr. STERLING. I beg pardon. 

Mr. REED. Let it be stated. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What is the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will again state the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 13. line 12, after the word em- 
ee the committee proposes to insert the following pro- 
viso: 

Provided, That whenever any person or persons entitled to receive 
such wages are dissatisfied with the rate of wages so fixed by the Presi. 
raai- he or they shall have the right to have the reasonableness of such 

5 and determined by the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
o created by the act approved July 15, T and in case said board 
conclude That a higher rate of wa i be allowed their findings 
shall be 3 in the premises, an Said T oard shall prescribe rules 

and regulations for carrying this proviso into efect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senate of the United States 
is about to decide the important question of whether or not 
during the period of this war this Government shall permit the 
use of foodstuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors. It is 
a question which most vitally affects the welfare of our Nation. 
It is both an economic and a moral question. 

In speaking of alcoholic liquors I inelude beer and wine as 
well as whisky, rum, gin, or any intoxicating liquors containing 
a high percentage of alcohol. 

From the standpoint of a prohibitionist this question is indi- 
visible. To prohibit one or a few of these varieties and not in- 
clude all means an absolute failure so far as it affects prohibi- 
tion. Any alcoholic liquor used as a beverage and which con- 
tains more than one-half of 1 per cent comes under our revenue 
laws and is taxed. Any legislation which merely limits or even 
prohibits the manufacture and use of one and not all alcoholic 
liquors is a Sham and a fraud. 

Now, as to the economic phase of the question: According to 
a statement issued by Irving Fisher, professor of political 
economy at Yale University, he estimates that $2,225,000,000 
is paid by the consumer for alcoholic liquors in a single year. 
The Government received during the year 1916 from revenue 
taxes on alcoholic beverages $159,000.000 from distilled spirits 
and $89,000,000 from fermented liquors, making considerably 
less than one-quarter of a billion altogether. But the consumer 
ultimately pays this tax, and in addition to this amount more 
than $2,000,000,000, which the Government does not get and 
which is far worse than wasted for the Nation. 

If I had the time I could show to the Senate that in every 
“bone-dry ” State by the eradication of the saloon taxes as 
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well as crimes haye decreased. So the argument used by the 
liquor people that we can not dispense with the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors because we need the reyenue is no argu- 
ment at all, but mere buncombe. 

If the public is taxed a quarter of a billion dollars to permit 
the manufacturer and the dramseller to engage in the business, 
which is injurious to public health and public morals, why 
would it not be better to stop this traffic in the United States 
when one-half of the States of the Union have already enacted 
laws forbidding the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors? 

Now, let us consider the moral side of prohibition. This is 
the most important of all questions, This Congress has just 
passed a bill prohibiting the use of intoxicating liquors in mili- 
tary camps. The President of the United States approved this 
provision, and it is now a law. If beer and wine are so essen- 
tial to public welfare, as is claimed by the friends of the saloon 
and the liquor traffic, why did we think it necessary to prohibit 
the sale or the use of it in military camps? 

Senators, you can not defend the position of partial prohibi- 
tion. No man with convictions against the liquor traffic can 
maintain his position as a friend of prohibition who permits 
the manufacture, sale, or use of any of these intoxicating liquors. 
With only beer and wine the American saloon will exist, and the 
American soloon barroom will continue to administer this poi- 
son which has been condemned by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation as injurious to public health and public welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement heretofore 
entered into, the Senate will now proceed to the consideration 
of section 12 of the bill. The question is upon the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 18, it is proposed to strike out sec- 
tion 12 and to insert the following: 

Sec. 12. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion to use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the manufacture of 
distilled spirits for 88 a eae 

(b) Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, 
or prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds in the pro- 
duction of vinous, malt, or fermented liquors, or that reduction of the 
alcoholic content of any such liquors is essential, in order to assure an 
adequate and continuous supply of food or feed, he is authorized, from 
time to time, to prescribe and give public notice of the extent of the 
limitation, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so n ta en- 
ever such notice shall nave been given, and shall remain unrevoked, 
no person shall, after a reasonable time, which shall be prescribed in 
such notice, use ot foods, food materials, or feeds in the production 
of such vinous, malt, or fermented liquors, except in acco: ce with 
the limitations, regulations, and prohibitions prescribed in such notice, 
or to produce any such liquors ving an alcoholic content in excess 
of the amount prescribed therefor in such notice. When the question 
arises as to whether any particular product is suitable for food or feed, 
the question shall be determined by the President, and his determina- 
tion shall be conclusive for the purposes of this section. 

(c) Except as otherwise herein provided, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue shall be charged with the administration of this 
section, and he is authorized, with the approval of the President, to 
require the taking out of such its, the keping of such records, 
the execution of such bonds, and the observance of such rules and regu- 
lations as may be 3 and proper for the execution of the same. 

(d) Any person who lifully violates this section shall be deemed 

ilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof, be punisned 
Ér a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
two years, or both. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horrts in the chair). 
The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I might just as well take my 10 minutes now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his in- 


uiry. 
$ Mr GRONNA. I hope the parliamentary inquiry will not be 
taken out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will not be, é 

Mr. NORRIS. I will withdraw it if it is going to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will not be. The Chair 
rules that the parliamentary situation should be settled. 

Mr, NORRIS. I think it ought to be cleared up, and that is 
the reason I make the inquiry now, as much for the benefit of 
the Senator from North Dakota as anyone else. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. This unanimous-consent agreement says: 

No Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes 


upon the section as a whole, or more than once or longer than 5 
minutes upon any amendment that may be pending. 


The question is this, Mr. President: Will the Chair hold that 
while an amendment is pending a Senator is entitled to his 10 
minutes on the section as a whole, or will it be only when ‘no 
amendment is pending that a Senator will be allowed to talk 
10 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold, in ac- 
cordance with the ruling of the Vice President on a previous 


occasion, that when an amendment to the amendment is pend- 
ing the 5-minute rule will prevail; that it is only when the 
original amendment is being considered that the 10-minute rule 
will prevail. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is true, Mr. President, after we have 
voted on this amendment offered by the Senatcr from Oregon 
there will be no longer aay opportunity to talk 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When there is an amendment 
pending to either of the propositions, a Senator getting the floor 
may discuss the amendment; but if the Senator who gets the 
floor offers an amendment to perfect either amendment, he 
will be held to five minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but will that apply to others than the 
Senator offering the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will, as long as there is an 
amendment to the amendment pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to have it made clear to begin with. 
I am not particular what the ruling is, just so we understand 
when a Senator must use his 10 minutes, if at all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The parliamentary inquiry 
is this: Under this agreement will the Chair rule that a Senator 
speaking to the bill in whatever time he sees fit, may speak 10 
minutes, but when he addresses himself to an amendment he 
may speak only 5 minutes? Has he or has he not the right to 
speak 10 minutes on the bill and 5 minutes on any amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule, in ac- 
cordance with the ruling by the Vice President under a similar 
unanimous-consent agreement, that when an amendment to 
perfect either question is pending the 5-minute rule will ob- 
tain. - If any Senator gets the floor when there is no amendment 
to either question pending, he may take 10 minutes on either 
question. y 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to know what 
the situation is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
addressed the Chair first and is recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If I correctly understand the ruling of 
the Chair; the 5-minute rule is now in order. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, I make the point of order that the 
5-minute rule is now in order, and upon that I wish to be 
heard just briefly. I understand, of course, that it is not to 
come out of the time of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The language of the unanimous-consent agreement is: 

That during the consideration of the said section no Senator shall 
speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the section as a 
whole, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending or that may be offered thereto; that the 
amendment proposed by the committee, with such amendments as may 
be offered to it, shall be first considered. 

The effect of this unanimous-consent agreement is to make 
the amendment of the Senator from Oregon the pending ques- 
tion, and that is the pending question; and so long as an amend- 
ment is pending the 5-minute rule applies. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me finish this statement, please. Now, 
section 12 can not be the pending question. The parliamentary 
situation is this: The committee first reported that section with 
a large number of amendments. Those amendments would have 
been the pending question but for the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, which displaces the first report of the committee and 
makes the amendment of the Senator from Oregon the pending 
question. The rule provides that as long as an amendment is 
pending, or an amendment to that amendment, the 5-minute 
rule shall apply. When the amendments have been disposed of 
and the section has been perfected, then, and not until then, 
under the plan, the literal language of the unanimous-consent 
agreement. does the 10-minute rule apply. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas will 
state it. r 
Mr. CURTIS. Under the rule as I understand it, the order 
of amendment is reversed. Under the old rule, the perfecting 
of the House provision would have been first in order. Now, 
after the committee amendment is voted upon, whether the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from Arkansas is agreed to or 
the committee amendment, will we have the opportunity to vote 
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as between the amendment and the original House provision, 
and then may we perfect the House provision before the vote 
is taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands it, 
the pending amendment is the committee amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon. That is the pending question. 
If a substitute is offered—it has not yet been offered—if a sub- 
stitute is offered, which is a motion to strike out and insert, 
that will be another question, and either the pending question 
or the substitute may be perfected before the vote is taken on 
the substitute. All of that will be under the five-minute rule. 
After the Chamberlain amendment has held the boards against 
all substitutes, then that will be the question, as amending the 
section. Not until that is disposed of, and the section comes up 
for passage, will the 10-minute rule apply. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. But the point I wanted to get at is this: 
When will we have the opportunity to perfect the House pro- 
yision? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be done after the 
Chamberlain amendment is disposed of, one way or the other. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. THOMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I understand it, the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon is to strike out and insert—to 
strike out the section, and to insert the amendment proposed by 
the committee. That leaves the amendment proposed by the 
committee, under our rules, open to amendment. It has to be 
dealt with first under the unanimous-consent agreement, as I 
apprehend, which sets aside the rule which gives priority to 
the original clause; but I take it that the original clause can 
be perfected after we have perfected the amendment. Am I 
right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. MYERS and Mr. GRONNA addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana, 

Mr. MYERS. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. 

Mr. MYERS. Well, I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. MYERS. The point of order will not come out of the 
Senator’s time. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON ] 
said that the Chamberlain amendment is the pending question 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. MYERS. I make the point of order that my amendment, 
which I offered yesterday to the Chamberlain amendment, is the 
question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was no amendment 
offered yesterday, if the Senator will pardon the Chair. It was 
merely proposed, and is now lying on the table, and may be 
called up when the Senator gets the floor for that purpose; but 
it is not pending. 

Mr. MYERS. Can I call it up now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the Senator has not the 
floor for the purpose ‘of offering an amendment. He has the 
floor for the purpose of stating a point of order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not understand that the Chair has yet 
rendered his decision. Are we entitled to 10 minutes while the 
proposed committee amendment is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled that the 
five-minute rule is in order until the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon is disposed of. i 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

i Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not understand the an- 
swer made to an inquiry. Is the amendment proposed by the 
as from Oregon a substitute for section 12 of the House 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; to strike out and insert 
a substitute. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it not in order to perfect the 
House provision before a vote is taken upon the substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would have been but for the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, Mr. President, I want to 
say that I am satisfied that there were very few Senators here 
who understood the unanimous-consent agreement as suspending 
all the rules of the Senate. The unanimous-consent agreement 
may have been worded in order to bring about a situation like 
1 but it was not understood by those who gave their consent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of th 
chair was not a party to any negotiations. He is merely con- 
struing the agreement. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Pe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas will 
state t. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Before I can state it, I desire to call the 
Chair’s attention to the fact that the committee amendment is 
the one now contained in the bill. I can not understand how a 
substitute offered by the committee could take precedence over 
the amendments as previously reported by the committee in 
section 12. 

THH PRESIDING OFFICER. Because the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement distinctly states that it shall. 

Mr. THOMPSON. No; I beg the Chair’s pardon. It states, 
if the Chair will read it, that the amendment proposed by the 
committee shall be first considered, and I construe that to be 
the committee amendment now in the bill, and not the Cham- 
berlain amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the amendment proposed by the committee is the one offered 
by ae Senator from Oregon now; not the one printed in the 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is the amendment that is offered as 
a substitute, as I understand it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

ree PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas has 
the floor, 

Mr. THOMPSON. All that I am interested in is this: On 
the assurance of the Chair that we can have a vote on the 
original House provision somewhere along the ‘ine, I do not 
care where it takes place; but I should like to have a vote as 
between the House provision and the original Senate comm't- 
tee amendment and then the substitute as finally offered. I do 
not understand, as a parliamentary proposition, that a sub- 
stitute offered by a committee has any greater force than a sub- 
stitute offered by an individual Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It has not. The Senator is 
right about that. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. STONE, I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, and I should like to have the roll called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll, ; 
The Secretary called the roll, 


and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna McLean Sherman 
Bankhead Hale „ Shields 
Beckham Hitchcock artin Smith, Ariz, 
Borah ollis Myers Smith, Mich. 
Brady Husting Nelson Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee James ew moot 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. Newlands Sterling 
Calder Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Stone 
ber’ Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sutherland 

Colt Jones, Wash, Page Thomas 
Culberson Kello; Penrose Thompson 
Cummins Kendrick Phelan. liman 
Curtis Kenyon Poindexter Townsend 
Dillingham Knox Pomerene Trammell 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell Underwood 
Fletcher Lewis Reed Wadsworth 

nee Lod, Robinson Warren 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shafroth Watson 
Gerry McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. ROBINSON. I announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague, the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KRBY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a minute? 

Mr. GRONNA. I can not yield now, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMPSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRONNA. On June 11, 1917, the American Medical 
Association passed resolutions condemning alcoholic beverages 


and stated: “We are justified in saying that the Nation loses 
two billions worth of energy in their production.” Under pro- 
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hibition the same two and a quarter billions would be spent on 
nonalcoholic drinks and on other things necessary and benefi- 
cial to the human race. 

We have an opportunity to-day to make this Nation “ bone 
dry,” and let us do it. Let us take from the young boy and the 
young girl the temptation of frequenting the dramshops. Let 
us raise this tax in a manner which will not reduce the effi- 
ciency or corrupt the morals of American humanity. And those 
of you who fear riots should remember that it is far more dan- 
gerous to have bread riots without bread than beer riots without 
beer. : 

Mr. President, I am exceedingly sorry to find myself in oppo- 
sition to the President of the United States. I am not opposed 
to any legislation that will give the Chief Executive of this 
Nation, especially in these days of peril, all the authority nec- 
essary to enable him to command and mobilize every industry 
in this land, in order to win for this Nation a glorious victory 
and a lasting and durable peace. But I am confident that the 
President is mistaken in his opinion that it is necessary in 
order to collect revenue to continue the manufacture of brandies, 
beer, and wine. I am also convinced that it is a mistaken idea 
to assume that there would be any dissatisfaction among the 
people of this country to prohibit the use of alcoholic beverages, 
when we know that every ounce of foodstuff will be needed to 
feed the American people and the allies of Europe. 

Sir, I have the conviction—and in the words of the Apostle 
Paul, when appearing before the governors and King Agrippa, 
he said— 

And herein do I exercise myself to have always 
offense toward God and toward men. 

Therefore I can not follow the President of the United States 
but must follow my own conscience, because I know that the 
elimination of alcoholic beverages from the human race will add 
to their efficiency. I know that it will benefit their condition 
morally. I know from practical experience, living as I do in 2 
State where for 30 years we have had prohibition, that from an 
economic standpoint the eradication of the saloon and the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors is 
one of the great factors for economic prosperity, for intellectual, 
social, and moral advancement. In taking this position I voice 
not only my own conviction but the sentiments of the people of 
nid State and, I believe, a majority of the people of the United 

tates. 

About one-half of our country is to-day “bone dry.” We all 
admit that in order to supply the allies of Europe our supply of 
cereals, especially wheat, is insufficient and short. As a partial 
remedy for this a majority of the people of the United States 
believe that instead of taking these important food products and 
converting them into alcoholic beverages we should conserve 
them and manufacture them into bread. 

A majority of the Members of the House seemed to recognize 
the wishes of the people of the country, and they provided for 
a “bone-dry ” provision in this food bill. A majority of this 
body was in favor of this provision, but a few days ago our hopes 
were shattered by the announcement from the White House that 
the President of the United States is opposed to the prohibition 
of beer and wine. 

Mr. President, I am sorry -that the Chief Executive of this 
Nation has taken such a step. I know that he is woefully mis- 
taken, both from an economic and an ethical standpoint. ‘This 
is a question which in times of peace has been advocated by 
millions of our people. It is a question which will be agitated 
and discussed until it has been justly solved. It will not do to 
say that the demand for prohibition will cease because the Presi- 
dent of the United States has seen fit to enter his protest against 
this legislation. Those of you who are sincere in the belief that 
prohibition is for the best interests of this country, both from an 
economic and moral standpoint, have no right to surrender your 
views to any man, not even the President of the United States. 

Is there anybody who dares to question the advantage and 
the necessity of a sober people during war as well as in times 
of peace? There is not a Member of this body who can suc- 
cessfully contradict the statement that the revenue derived 
from the liquor traffic is a most expensive system of collecting 
the revenue for our Government. There is not a Member of 
this body who can successfully deny that in prohibition States 
taxation has been decreased and wages have increased to the 


laboring man. *And as wages have increased the efficiency of 
labor has increased to the advantage of the employer. Social 


conditions have improved for the betterment of the individual, 
the family, and society. Conditions in prohibition States have 
changed, not for the worse, as is always stated by the friends 
of the liquor traffic; not with dissatisfaction to the laborer or 


the employer; it has not increased taxation; it has not re- 
sulted. in riots among any class of men, but it has improved 


a conscience void of 
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conditions of men in all businesses and in all walks of life. 
Institutions of learning for the enlightenment of man have 
been substituted for the bawdy house and the saloon. Men 
and women have improved their condition financially, physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally. So, why should we abandon 
our position because the Chief Executive of this Nation is 
opposed to it? 

I remember well when the Webb-Kenyon bill was vetoed by 
President Taft. When that veto came back to Congress we 
met his objection with a determination to follow our own 
consciences, and we refused to sustain his veto. Not a single 
Member who belonged to the party with which I am affiliuted 
changed his position. We voted to override his veto, nnd, 
although President Taft said in that veto that he believed it 
was unconstitutional, the Supreme Court of the United States 
5 since upheld that law, and it is in full force and effect 

ay. 

Now, so far as I am personally concerned, I care not whether 
it is a Republican President or a Democratic President on 
questions as important as this is, affecting every citizen of 
our land not only from an economic standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of morality, I shall refuse to follow him. 

1 refuse to follow President Wilson because I know that so 
far as the revenue is concerned it is an economic waste for the 
Government to continue the license system and to continue to 
collect revenue for the manufacture er sale ef intoxicating 
liquors. ‘ 

I have during my business career employed theusands of 
men. I know from the practical standpoint that the services 
of a sober man are infinitely more valuable than the services 
of a drunk or even the services of a man who even drinks 
moderately. That fact is being recognized by the large as well 
as by the small business man and employer all over this land. 

I am not qualified to speak from a military standpoint, but ` 
I do not believe that it is true that the efficiency of a soldier 
is increased by feeding him intoxicating liquors. I believe that 
in war as well as in peace the services of the sober mnn are 
far superior to those of the man who uses alcoholie drinks. 

I am sorry that our President failed to realise this great 
opportunity to show his appreciation of the efforts made by the 
millions of mothers of men and women in this country to do 
away with the liquor traffic at least during thé war. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed, in connection with my 
remarks, part of a speech delivered by the immortal Abraham 
Lincoln at a meeting of a temperance society en February 22, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE SPRINGFIELD WASHTXGTONIAN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, FERRCARY 22, 1842, BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it we shall find a stronger 
bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed ; 
In it, more of want supplied, more disease healed, mere serrew assuaged. 
By it no orphans starving, no widows weeping; by it none wounded in 
feeling, none injured in Interest; even the dram maker and dramseller 
will have glided into other occupations so gradually as never to have 
felt the change, and will stand ready to join all others in the universal 
song of gladness And what a noble ally this to the cause of political 

om; with such an aid its march can not fail to be on and on, till 
every son of earth shall drink in rich fruition the sorrow-quenching 
Grafts of perfect liberty. Happy day when—all — controlled, 
all isons subdued, all matter subjected—mind, all conquering mind 
shall live and move, the monarch of the world. Giorieus consummation! 
Hail, fall of fury! Reign of reason, all hail! 


Mr. GRONNA. I have before me a statement printed by the 
board of temperance, prohibition, and public morals of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, under date of June 28, 1917, entitled “ Let 
the churches buy a bene-dry bond issue to replace liquor revenue,” 
which reads as follows: 

WasuHincTos, D. C., June 28, 1977. 
LET THE CHURCHES BUY A  BONE-DRY BOND ISSUE TO REPLACE LIQUOR 
. REVENUE. 

In the event of national prohibition we pledge that the churches of 
the United States will buy $500,000,000 of l y bonds annually during 
the period of the war, which will more than replace the revenue that 
might be derived from the tiquor traffic, 

Boanůn or TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND PUBLIC 
MORALS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
By CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, D. D., Secretary. 
Boanẽů OF TEMPERANCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CAURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By Cuartes Scaxton, LL. D., Secretary. 


CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


By Rev. Jas EMPRIXNGHAM, D. D., & 

THE NORTHERN BAPTISTS, 
By Rev. SAMUEL Zaxe BATTEN, D. D., Secretary. 

COMMITTEE ON TEMPERANCE AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

oy THE SOUTHERN Bartist CONVENTION, 

By A. J. Banrox, D. D., Chairmen, 

AMERICAN TEMPERANCE Board op DISCIPLES CHURCH, 
By Rev. L. E. Setters, D. D., Secretary. 


1917. 


made by expert investigators employed by insurance companies, 
shows that on an average, of those who reach 20 years of age, 
abstainers live to be 64 years old, moderate drinkers live 51 
years, and hard drinkers are not accepted. : 

I also have a letter from the National Eclectic Medical Asso- 
ciation, signed by H. H. Helbing, recording secretary, which I 
ask to have included in my remarks. x ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows : : 

NATIONAL ECLECTIC MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Ft. Louis, Mo., June 25, 197. 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C. i 

HoNoRABLE SIR: As the recently elected secretary of the National 
Eclectic Medical Association, I beg yout indulgence while I cite N ore 
notice action taken at our meeting held in Nashville June 19-22, 1917. 
It was a resolution similar to that passed by the American Medical 
Association relating to the deleterious effects of alcoholic beverages 
upon the human system and calling for war prohibition. 

We should have war prohibition so as to increase our efficiency in 
this crisis, the greatest in our history. There is, or will be, a sho: ge 
of labor; therefore brewery and distillery workers will be needed 
the other trades and at the front. 

The revenue song of the liquor traffic is as old as the Civil War and 
as foolish as the story of Baron Munchaussen. A moment's reason will 
conyince any sane man that the food value of the grain w. will 
pay all the iquor revenue and a billion dollars more, since it will feed 
7,000,000 men per year. 

Your constituents at home are becoming more and more convinced 
that it is a sensible thing to do during the war, and public sentiment 
is rapidly changing in favor of the absolute prohibition of the manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages, including wine and beer, during the war. 
I hope you will so view the question and give prohibition for the war 


your valuable vote. 
Yours, very truly, H. H. HELBRING, 
Recording Secretary. 


Mr. GRONNA. I also have a memorial signed by Leo F. 
Rettger, a professor at Yale University, and other members of 
the faculty of the university, and one from R. J. Caldwell Co., 
of New York, which I ask to have inserted in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Sin: Undersigned urge immediate legislation by which Con- 
3 shall itself prohibit use of any foodstuffs to make any intoxicating 
iquors, also preventing use of whisky on hand as a beverage. We be- 
lieve American people will not approve legislation that . either 
* wine, or beer, or transfers responsibility to overb ened Presi- 
ent. 
Leo F. Rettger, Yale University; T. C. White, Connecticut 
Agricultural College ; Karl B. Musser, United States 
Department of Agriculture and Connecticut Reeser 
College; H. F. Judkins, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege; B. A. McDonald, Connecticut Agricultural College ; 
H. L. Garrigus, Connecticut Agricultural College; L. H. 
Lamson, jr., Connecticut Agricultural College; Howard 
D. Newton, Connecticut Agricultural College; Marshall 
Dawson, Connecticut Agricultural College ; W. F. Kirk- 
patrick, Connecticut Agricultural College. 


New YORK, June 29, 1927, 
Hon. Ast J. GRONNA > 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 7 

Dean Sm: I trust that beer will be included in the prohibition, for the 
manufacture of it consumes quite enough grain to constitute its su 
pression on economic grounds. If it is true that there are $500,000, 
revenue to the Government from the manufacture and sale of beer, 
which the Finance Committee of the Senate seems to fear the Govern- 
ment would lose and the people have to make up in some other way, 
a a gaan of the traffic in beer, I contend that this is a mis- 
aken premise. 

The amount of grain liberated for food aad eared by the abolishment 
of the manufacture of beer would quite y influence the price of 
ratte for food purposes to a sufficient extent to make up to the public 
ar more than the tax on beer, so if they did have to pay it in some other 
way they could do so with profit. Moreover the money they would save 
from not spending it on beer would very easily, in the aggregate, equal 
the peren: beer tax many times over. 5 

The Government would be the gainer by, first, more efficient results 
from workmen; second, by releasing a large number of men from an un- 
productive industry to engage in a productive industry, which would 
mean much more to the Government than any other single item in the 
whole argument. 

Faithfully, yours, R. J. CALDWELL. 


Mr. GRONNA. I also ask leave to have printed as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks certain telegrams which have been seni to 
me—I have only collected a few of them—and on extract from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of this year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BISMARCK, N. DAK., June 29, 1917, 


Senator A. J. GRronna, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


but food for the world. 


Stand by House provision intact. We want neither wine nor beer, 


4 è Mrs. A. S. HorrMax, 
President Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 


. H. W. RICHHOLT, 
President Ladies’ Aid, Methodist 3 Church. 
r Mrs. F. L. WATKINS, 
Secretary North Dakota Epworth League. 
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A study of over a million recorded lives, based upon records. 


pox Bismarck, N. DAK., June 29, 1917. 
Senator A. J, GnoxxA. 
Washington, D. C. 
Stand by House provision intact. We need food, not booze. 

W, J. Hucheon pastor Methodist Church; J. Jack, presi- 
dent Officials’ Methodist Church; G. Newcomb, superin- 
tendent Friendless Society; II. Lobach, collector; 

= F. M States’ attorney ; R. Wilcox, editor Public 
> : Opinion ; Wessel, manager telephone company; 
3 H. Johnson assistant. 


VALLEY City, N. DAK., July 6, 1917. 
Hon. A. J. Gnoxxa, 1 4 
Washington, D. C. ; 
use your best influence against the eliminating of wine and 


Please 
beer from the food-control bill, and use every as means that in 


your judgment will safeguard our boys in 1 8 
rs. 
President Woman's Christian Tcmperance Unions o 


` @etchell Prairie, Leal, Valley City, Scandinavian Socictics. 


rmy and Navy. 
4 H. Cook, 


Borrineau, N. DAK. July 5, 1917. 
Senator A. J. GOR NA, bid Mart 
Washington, D. 0.: 
We protest against eliminating wine and beer from food-control bill. 
Ask for national prohibition. 
O. Rishoff; P. J. Scully; K. Weeks; J. E. Martin; G. He- 
bert; H. Layne; John H. Kirk; A. Bertiume; P. L. 
Klyver; A. R. Mackay; Dr. J. A. Johnson; Mrs. B. E. 
Evers, president Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


OLYMPIA, WASH., June 23, 1917. 
W. G. CALDERWOOD, am, 5 
Eaccutive Secretary Committee on Wartime Preparation, 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
oted advertisement in Washington papers simply rehash. Familiar 
liquor campaign. Falsehood everywhere exploded. Actual pro- 
hibition experience after 18 months, practically every former brewing 
interest, ego largest, adopted other productions, increased pay 
rolls, better business, safer investments, vastly improved material 
8 and moral welfare. No Aa, apo re whatever to return to 
conditions permitting manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors. 
GEORGE F. COTTRELL, 
Chief Engineer State Highway Commission 
and Ex-Mayor Seattle, Wash. 


— 


LA GRANGE, GA., June 22, DIT. 
W. F. CALDERWOOD, à 
Executive Secretary Committee on Wartime Preparation, 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


From my observation prohibition greatly lessens drinking. All forms 


of intoxicants, also their attendant crimes and court records, indisputably 


. Breweries need not suffer loss if they will divert opera- 
tions to making. alcohol for fuel and industrial uses. It will be a 
9 crime we do not prohibit use of grains for making intoxi- 
can 
Furrer E. CALLAWAY, 
President Merchants’ Cotton Mills Co. 


TACOMA, WASH., June 23, 1917. 
W. F. CALDERWOOD, 
Ewecutive Secretary, Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Our business best in celia A City’s bank deposits and building per- 
mits show increase. Jail inmates cut one-half. Saloon build- 
ings now occupied by business that is a benefit. Most brewery buildings 
of State now used for other purposes. Pay rolls of State greatly in- 

; money formerly wasted for drink now goes for legitimate uses 
benefiting ‘buyer and seller, Emphatically our experience proves pro- 
hibition a decided success. We eae 

Seo E 


D, 
-Secretary West Coast Steel Co. 
LOVE, WARREN, MONROE CO., 
By A. V. Lovx, President. 
YOUNGLOHE Grocery Co., 
By E. A. YOUxGLOHE, President. 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 22, 1917. 
COMMITTEE ON WAR-TIME PROHIBITION, 
Care W. G. Calderwood, Executive Secretary, 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
Seventeen months of permit-liquor system cut off three-fourths of 
use of whisky and beer in Washington. Total prohibition in force here. 
for t two weeks has brought drunkenness and crime in Spokane to 
minimum. Nearl former saloon rooms now occupied by useful 
business. Many former brewerles in State now used for soft drink and 
canning factories. Wa are oing up. Factories and farms calling 
in vain for workmen ; ks hold 50 Une cent more deposits than two 
years ago, rhouse has shrunk 50 per cent. No argument could 
coax people of Washington to return to saloon system. 
HENRY RISING, 
Editor Spokane Chronicle. 


OLYMPIA, WASH., June 22, 1917. 
W. G. CALDERWOOD, 
_ Bwecutive Secretary, Committee on War-Time Prohibition, 
The Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


A742 
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There is no guestion but that people of the State of Washigton are 
better off in every respect morally, physically, and Sa all under 
prohibition than when saloons were in operation. 


ERNEST Lister, 
Governor of Washington. 


Hogutan, WASH., June 23, 1917. 
W. G. CALDERWOOD, 


Esecutivo Secretary, Committee on War-Time Prohibition, 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington; D. C.: 

Answering your wire of 8 prohibition in our Western States 
has not driven men to drink whisky, brandy, or rum. On the contrary, 
it has proven the greatest blessing to the working class and everyone 
else. There has been a constant increase in wages and ity 
business ever since Oregon and Washington went dry, and t was true 
before war conditions affected this western country. I suppose it is 
true that investments in breweries have very materially decreased al- 
though have not become worthless because all the large concerns I 
know of have been turned into manufacturing something else. Taxes 
have not in because the increase in proj has more than taken 
care of this item. As to pay rolls being cut off there has been a great 
deal more work in ren as and Washington since they went dry than 
eyer before, Instead of a decrease in pay rolls they have been very 
largely increased. Altogetner it is the best investment that these two 
States have ever made, and the sentiment in favor of it to-day is very 
much greater than when it was carried. Nearly even the 
drinking class, are in favor of prohibition because of 
derived from it. 


great benefit 
N. J. BLAGEN, 
- President Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 


[From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 27, 1917, p. 4741. 

Tun Resvutts or ToRNING Froirs INTO WINE AND BRANDY, 
[Prepared by Scientific Temperance Federation, of Boston, Miss Cora 
F. Stoddard, executive secretary.] 

The proposal to leave the way open for the continued manufacture 
and sale of wines and distilled liquors from fruits isa proposal to open 
a Pandora’s box of troubles from which the United States has been 


relatively free. . 

The total consumption of wines in the United States in 1850 
6,316,371 gallons. 1915 it was 32,911,909 gallons. But while 
tal creased fivefold, 8 capita consumption 
as against Non 850. The 
of wine was 0. 


was 
the 


the most. 
The array a which has taken place in the total amount consumed is 


an increase the use of domestic wines. The consumption of im- 
ported wines has remained fairly constant ites all these years 
(6,095,000 lions in 1850, 5 219 gallons in 1915), never rising 


above 10,000,000 gallons or falling below 3,000,000 gallons. 

But the total consumption of domestic wines increased from 221,249 
gallons in 1850, to a maximum of 9,863,735 gallons in 1915. (United 
States Statistical Abstract, 1915, p. 514.) 

This indicates in a measure development of the wine-producing 
industry which began in Ohio 8 after 1850, and in the sixties 
was en a strong foothold in California, which is now the largest 
9 on of the United States. 

The emphasis laid by the wine producers upon what they call “ light 
wines,” which they urge as desirable “ 3 — drinks 1 
mote Page Machen ed has obscured the fa: 
prt of the wine * & there has been an increased 
0 frui 


lions in 1915; „ bas practically doubled. 
Statistical Abstract, 1915, p. 514.) This means that the development 
roduction of a form of spirits, 


cent che olic stre in alco- 


ti: win that is, ther alex talie — bove 
for es; eir alcoholic s a 
the 1 13 per cent of alcohol obtainable by fermentation. These forti- 
fied wines may contain from 15 to as much as 24 per cent of alcohol. 
That this is no small item to be considered appears in the fact that in 
1915, an avera; . there were 4,852,848 lons of brandy used in 
fortifying 15, gallons of wine, resulting in 18,580,373 lons 
oreks stronger wine. (Report committee internal revenue, 1916, p. 


If fruits are ex ted from the measure prohibiting the use of food- 
stuffs for the manufacture of distilled liquors, we not only leave the 
way open but give direct enco ment to the development of another 
spirits’ industry which will draw from the food supply by taking fruits, 
and those some of the commoner fruits necessary in several ways to 
the health of the people. 

Anything that tends to reduce the available sopply of these fruits, 
to make them expensive, either deprives the people of needed food con- 
stituents or compels them to seek them elsewhere through vegetables, 
grains, milk, eggs, etc., of which there is already a scarcity, 

For health reasons, therefore, it is important that we should not 

encourage the greater use of fruits in making spirituous or various 
liquors, as will the case if we do not include fruits among the food- 
stuffs prohibited in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. 
Again, such exemption will encourage the making of stronger alcoholic 
beverages than those prod from grains. The lightest wine has, on 
the average, a larger alcoholic content than strong beer. The forti- 
fied wines, as already stated, contain from 14 to 24 per cent alcohol. 
Fruit brandy contains from 40 to 60 per cent of alcohol, as against from 
40 to 50 per cent in whisky. 

From the point of view of conserving man power as well as food- 
stuffs, we shall therefore n nothing by opening the way to a larger 
production and tse of wine and brandy. No one can doubt for a 
moment that if the use of grain is prohibited in the manufacture of 
whisky, rum. and fermented liquors, and the use of fruits is not pro- 
hibited, we shall see a lively increase of activity among the wine and 
brandy producers. 

THE DRUNKENNESS OF HISTORY MOSTLY ON WINE. 


There is noth in the history of the nations that gives us any reason 
to sup; that tiiis will be anything but a detriment to the efficiency 


of the Nation at a timo when every particle of energy is 


es, 
accounts of man’s drunkenness. Edicts and exhortations against it 
T Persia. 


th 
e of 1 tacens 
unkenness the an was wine, beer, or cider drunk- 
Sauce’ whleky abd otuce ANAA iby E responsible for thé 
y and other rs were 
intemperance of the olden times. * E ee ee 


THE WOES OF WINE IN FRANCE, 


At the beginn: of the present war France abolished absinthe, but 
left her wine reg Mat and cther liquors. Here is what is said by a 
issued in 1916 by the French Society Against Alcoholism, the 
onorary president of which is M. Raymond Poincaré, the President of 


ce: 
L’ALARME. 


[Société Francaise D'Action Contre Alcbolisme; honorary president, 
M. Raymond Poincaré. 


To French women and French young ple: 
1. Alcohol is as formidable an enemy ö as Germany. 
2. It has cost France since 1870 in men and in money more than the 


present war. 
3. Alcohol pleases the taste; but, a veritable poison, it destroys the 
4. Drinkers grow old early. They lose half their normal life and are 
weaknesses 


titt — f ti . — ed into heredita 
1 of parents are transform nto 
weaknesses in r descendents. France has to-day about 200,000 red 
consumptives. to say nothing of the victims of 
gout, scrofula, rickets, premature degeneracy, and the majority of crimi- 


6. Alcoholism reduces our productivity two-thirds, increases the cost 
of living and misery. 
i Sg Li gi = 8 Kaiser, 3 decimates ast scant rence: 55 
great joy of Germany. others. young people, husbands, fight 
alcoholism and remember the glorious wounded and dead for the country. 
S. You will thus accomplish a great task, equaling that ef our heroic 


This poster was sore by M. Clementel, minister of commerce, and 
was 1 2 — by direction of the under secretary of the health service 
in a under his direction. This is a declaration after 
e and spiri n. 
perience that lles before 


ons previousiy devoted 1 — were converted 

this acreage producing grain, it 
ly. Overproduction of wine 
o-day there are not far from 


eric Riemain, secretary of the Le Ligue Nationale contre L’Alcoolism 
1916), and these constitute a body of interests which have block 
ev effort priten Doe war to free France from the handicap which 
a places n „as stated in the 


upo. already — The 
French press — li demands t the 3 e requisitioned 
o 
of the people. “Alco 


ndustrial uses instead of into the stomachs 
Le a few months ago, “is at the 
same time one of the best aids to national defense—in the powder mills— 
and one of its most cruel enemies—in the stomachs of the workmen in 
war point ap lishments. Who dares hesitate te choose between 
these uses?” - 
A recent book by Jean Finot, eđitor of La Revue, which has been 
3 by the censor, portrays some of the conditions with which France 
s stru; due to her wine-spirits interests. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 4, p: 1802.) It shows that the wine and spirits shops un- 
dermine the health and morals of the soldiers when eff duty; drinking 
in convalescence retards or prevents recovery from wounds, increases 
infractions of discipline, handicaps employers in the production of 
munitions, delays transportation of supplies. Many of the generals have 
found it i take measures to protect the soldiers at the front. 
Gen. Joffre fo: absolutely the sale of alcohol and of alceholic drinks 
to soldiers of all grades in the army zone. He specified as forbidden 
5 ver mon! ee fruit — — and a tgs alco- 
liquids not specified. e forbade soldiers to accept as a any 
amount whatever of the drinks aboye named, and announced Et an 


the war after prohibiting what was believed to 
be her worst enem: the—and leaving 
drinks. 

How was it before the war? 

An official proclamation in Paris as long ago as 1903. written by Dr. 
Débove, dean of the faculty of medicine, and Dr. Faisans, physician to 


the princi eral hospital of Paris, declared that “alcoholism is 
chronic poisoning, resul from the habitual use of alcehol, even when 
not taken in amounts sufficient to produce drunkenness, 8 led 

e man 


hygienic drinks (wine, beer, and cider) also contain alcohol. 
on daily drinks an immoderate amount of wine, of cider, er of beer 
becomes as surely alcoholic as the one who drinks brandy. Alcoholism 
causes a great variety of diseases. It is one of the most frightful 
sco’ whether regarded from the point of view of the health of the 
individual, of the existence of the facuity, or of the future of the nation.” 

Such was the official warning given in wine and fruit-spirits drinking 
France 15 years ago. 

A report to the French Academy of Medicine in 1907 by Dr. Fernet 
showed that among 1,500 deaths in hospitals and insane lums in 
Paris, more than one-third were due in part to alcoholism; alcoholism 
was a contributory cause in 23.6 per cent of the cases; the sole cause 


tend to promote tem 
Massard in the St. toine 
under his observa 


1 to 2 quarts of win 
in addition, and 400 of the 500 patien 
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Bourgeols, an ex-cabinet minister, 
“has a permanent place in all our social miseries. We meet it very. 
where. 11 hides itself behind tuberculosis, in insanity, in crime, but it 
is always at the bottom of our evils and degeneracies. 

‘An enormous increase in tuberculosis in France has been one of the 
serious developments of the war in consequence of trench life and con- 
ditions. But long before the war physicians had called attention to the 
fact that statistics on the consumption of alcohol according to 
ments in ance showed a parallel with those of tuberculosis. 2 
Jacques Bertillon declared that “alcohol appears to be the most deadly 
cause of the weakening of the o ism in preparation for tu 
It is the master cause. All other causes d r in com 
Dr. Roubinovitch, of the Saltpetriere, declared: 
great scourge, tuberculosis, which decimates France. greatest 
scourge, however, is alcoholism. It fs this which gives up . to the 
house and permits the sacking. There is no more burnin Sa n than 
the battle against this cause of all other scourges.“ „ again, Dr. 
Landowzy in picturesque phrase declared, “Alcoholism prepares the bed 
for tuberculosis.” 

Figures compiled in 1907 under the direction of the French ministry 
of the interior (La Sémaine Médicale, July 10, 1907) showed that of 
71.551 inmates of insane asylums 9.932, or 13.6 per cent, were there as 
the direct or indirect result of alcohol. 

These facts are not cited as any derogation of our great ally w 

jendid spirit and achievements we in this war hail with honor. 
they do show that the nation which has 5 and 
could not stop there, but passed on to the use of fruit bran 
liquors, and that it has suffered before the war and d 
fram all the consequences that we had seen from other alcoho. 

SWITZERLAND'S WARNING AGAINST WINE, 


Switzerland. another wine-using country, found that alcoholism de- 
veloped in alarming proportions. 1 

In 1885 the Government took a Government monopoly of the manu- 
facture and sule of distilled liquors, and has ever since appropriated a 
part of the profits to preventing drunkenness and the curing of 5 


the use of wine increased from 38 liters pe person — ane t x ters 
e monopoly on, . 


“The scourge of drink,” wrote M. 


spirits monopoly the average per capita consumption of ac alcohol 
In the decade 1892-1902, although the consumption of 
distiiled liquors had decreased, the consumption of wine had so grea 


increased that the actual per capita consumption of alcoho! had gain 
by 10 per cent and amounted to 15.78 liters per capita, as ja 
liters before the impetus was given to wine drinking by adoption of 


the spirits monopoly. 
The actual increase was even greater, as during the interval thousands 
of Swiss had become total abstainers. 


ITALY'S LESSON OF WINE PERILS. 
Italy, too, a wine producing and using country, shows a growing 


traged from drink. 

r. nardo Bianchi 8 in Nuova Antologia (August, 1916) a 
long article on the development ot the wine industry in Italy and its 
economic disadvantages to a country which has to port so heavily 
its grain 8 ew that there be no extension of vine cultiva- 
tion, that vines destro; by the phylloxera not replaced, that in- 
stead the land be used for the cultivation of wheat and other grains 
greatly needed by Italy. 

Bat here, too, is a physical problem similar to that of France. “The 
problem for Italy,“ says Dr. Bianchi, “ is not so much attention to acute 
alcoholism (drunkenness) as to chronic intoxication, which slowly and 
daily undermines the vigor of the country. 

In all such diseases as apoplexy, epilepay, hysteria, — paralysis, 
progressive paralysis, and C pata: suicide, alcohol holds a not insignifi- 
cant place as a cause.” But while he considers that only one-fifth of 
these deaths were attributable in part to alcohol, they mount into tens 
of thousands in a period of years. And “ between and the per- 


fectly healthy of a race is a la zone which swarms with human 
weaklin delinquents, those bru to wives and chil deaf to the 
voice of conscience, and the children who suffer in the higher mental 


functions from the influence of alcoholic intoxivation in the 

Dr. Gina Lombroso-Ferrero, daughter of the great 
broso and wife of the historica! Ferrero, s 
recent article: The whole drink problem is bein 
minedly in Italy at the present time. The recent increase in 
has been so tremendous as to cause anxiety in Government circles and 
among people interested in social questions. 

e epidemic of alcoholism is all the more remarkable in a country 
like Italy, because it was ee. free from it 30 
experts assign to the evil 
industrialism employing machinery, and overproduction by wine growers. 

From 1890, and still more from 1900 onward, the evi w. Official 
statistics show that the guante of wine consumed per inhabitant in 
1884 was 721 liters (a liter is slightly more than a quart) ; m 1905 it 
was 1114 liters. As to beer, the figures for 1879 is 0.50 ne pae head 
and for 1905, 0.89. Consumption of distilled alcohol jumped m 0.49 

r head to over 1 liter. These figures are in reality much below the 

ruth, as they do not cover contraband or illicit drinking. The anti- 
alcohol league of Milan recently made a al inquiry, which showed 
that consumption per head of all forms of alcohol in Milan had increased 
threefold in 25 years. 

“Parallel with this increased drinking runs a corresponding rise in 
the death rate, which was only 3 100,000 inhabitants in 1887, and 
Which in 1909 had risen to 4 per 100,000. 

“It follows as a anatter of course that cases of 83 
with the incresae in alcoholic consumption. Dr. Paolo Ama T 
of the Florence Asylum and one of leaders of the Ital Anti- 
alcoho. League, who has for many years conducted a minute inqui 
into the causes of insanity, has found that in the three years 1 1908 
out of a total of 38.764 asylum inmates (22.168 men, 16,596 women) the 
eases due to drink numbered 3,398 (3,075 men, 323 women). But 
these figures nearly doubled in the triennial period 1909-11, the total 
inmates crazed through drink 3 

Crime, too, kept pace. The ministry of justice has issued statistics 
showing that in 1 the proportion of crimes due to drink was 4.46 
pet cent; by 1909 it had risen to 6.41 cent, with an‘increase 

the number of condemnations from 6,4 to 9,302. In additien the 
courts found for the same year that drink ca b: for 
various offenses in 5,426 cases. On this aspect of the drink evil 


broso wrote: 
uperism. The old saying, in the pres- 


“* Crime grows apace with 
ence of every unsolyed criminal mystery, “ Look for the woman,” might 


nts.” 


ural, pure, 8 cheap.” 


‘alcohol habit in France. 


years ago. Our 
‘wo main causes—the stupendous spread of |, 


be completed, haps. corrected, by adding “or the bottle.” Prof, 
Ferril dhecoverea ¢ the curious fact that in France, while crimes of bodily 
injury diminished notably d a given period, they showed a marked 
increase in the month of Nov r, which is the wine-gathering season, 


‘And Selopis declared in our own Parliament that nine-tenths of the 


tted in Italy were done in saloons.“ 
THE WINE. WAY TO DRUNKENNESS PICTURED. 
the well-known journalist, in a recent book speaks 
observation of what has meppened in France and Italy: 
vi n wine countries. Always 


one remembers the best of life; the dirty and tragic pa slip out of 
0 


mind. @ the real facts 
of life—banish the haze of poetic fancy—and what you see is not the 
F merriment of comic opera but a sadder, drearler way 
o aay 

“Tam of lands where the grapes grow, where wine is nat- 

It is there at its best. The alcohol, always a 

harmful form concealed in the beneficent juice 
of. the pape See in suavity and perfume. And what it does to 
the race o en, dwellers in sunlight, you know; for you have shud- 
dered at these crippled and distorted generations, with their beggars 
and idiots. bearing one and all to the eye of the physiologist the 

te of alcoholic penalties. 
No drunkenness in southern Europe? 

“He who makes that statement speaks out of deep ignorance. He 
has never dwelt in the villages of Province or wandered over the wide 
roads of Italy. You do not, I admit, see so wild and manifest a 
drunkenness as in the harsh, northern, spirit-drinking lands; but the 
southern drinker, making up in quantity what was wanting in the 
alcoholic strength of his beverage, reaches the same stage of physical 
impairment, begets the same poisoned offspring, dies in the same kind 
of alcoholic dissolution—to use the technical paraan His moral corrup- 
tion, as his physical degeneration, is slower in its progress; but statis- 
tics must be piled hospital high to show it reaches the same end. 


“It was in my horoscope to watch for 20 years the growth of the 
I saw the nation weary of the too feeble 
intoxicant of wine and take to strong drink. During those years, the 
drinki of absinthe alone arose from an annual consumption of 
1,000, gallons to over 5,000,000 gallons The French race, with 
dangerous deterioration, turned from the slow poison of wine to the 
fiercer and more active of alcohol poisons—to the wilder alcohol of 
amers and absinthes. 

“With what fine spiritual energy, born of battle peril, France drew 
herself back from the abyss of racial degeneration you shall see, but 
assuredly she was golng—even as the wine boy is making for whisky 
drunkenness—toward the alcoholic deterioration which is national de- 
terioration, which is national death. 

“Let there be no doubt about it; the wine way to drunkenness is 
a way like any other. You say it is cleaner, with gayer prospects and 
brighter skies? Nine-tenths of that is cant and cheap apologia of 
second-rate, brandy-loosened peets. It is not a clean way—if you have 
followed the trat! of the wine drunkard, home faring.” 

Thus the experience of three wine-producing and wine-using countries 
show that wine production, when encouraged, tends to divert to this 
purpose land needed for other foods so long as the growers produce 
grapes for wine instead of for food or nonalcoholic drinks. In all 

ree countries the tendency has been toward an increased use of 
wine, leading to chronic alcoholism, with all its physical and moral 
waste of human power and efficiency. In both France and Italy, but 

lly in France, it has led to production and use of spirits, which 
has intensified the evils of alcoholism and which to-day, in the midst of 
this world war, is a tremendous handicap in affecting the food supply, 


poison, is in its least 
m 


in reduc the present effectiveness of the nation, in reestablishing 
normal indus relations which must be restored as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and in the future generations, 


HOW NOT TO DO IT. 

For the United States now to leave open the way to these losses by 
giving the wine and fruit brandy industries an opportunity to enlarge 
and take the place of beer and whisky is to Ignore the solemn lessons 
of experience which are already written large in tragedy in the national 
life of these other nations. 

If the United States really intends to stop waste of food and human 
power by alcohol, it must include the prohibition of the use of fruits as 
well as of grain in the manufacture of liquor for beverage purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Kansas will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Just before the call of a quorum I rose 
and made a parliamentary inquiry which has not yet been 
settled, and I should like to have it settled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it now. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should like to have the Chair settle it, 
so that we may know exactly what we are doing. I wish to call 
the Chair’s attention to the fact that section 12, which we are 
now. considering, contains the original House provision, with 
the original amendment made by the Agricultural Committee; 
and there has been read here an amendment introduced by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ], which is in the form 
of a substitute for that section. Now, what I want to know is, 


are we not permitted to perfect section 12 as it came originally 


from the committee, this amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
being in the nature of a substitute which, under our rules, is 
simply a motion to strike out the entire section and amend by 
the insertion of a new section? There is no section to strike out 
until we perfect the amendment of the committee. As I under- 


stund the rules, we have the right first to perfect the House 


amendment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, may I suggest, as a part of the 
parliamentary inquiry, that, as I understand it, the original 
section 12 which came over from the House was proposed to be 
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amended by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Now, 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, through its chair- 
man, has offered another amendment, which takes the place of 
its first amendment. That leaves the language of the House 
section 12 as it came over here the pending question, with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon, a motion to 
strike out and insert; so that the two matters to be considered 
are the House language in section 12 and the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon. I think that must be so. 

Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair get a clear under- 
standing. Section 12 as contained in the bill is now before the 
Senate, and has certain committee amendments in it. Does 
the Chair understand that the committee has withdrawn the 
amendments as shown in the printed bill and offered in lieu of 
the House text this amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct, Mr. President. May 
I make this further statement? It is true that section 12 of 
the House bill was amended in committee, and it was reported 
out with those amendments, but subsequently the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry reported out a substitute for what 
they had done in committee. So the pending amendment is the 
committee amendment. It was not the purpose of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement to prevent the perfecting of the House 
provision or what is contained in the bill as originally reported 
out from the Senate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
the committee has withdrawn the committee amendments to 
section 12? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the first report of the com- 
mittee, but the committee amendment that is now pending was 
reported out on the 28th of June, and takes the place of the 
former committee amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think there has been any action 
in the Senate withdrawing the amendmeni, and my point is 
that a committee amendment coming in that way has no more 
force than if it were an amendment introduced by an individual 
Senator as a substitute, except, of.course, it now has the sanc- 
tion of a majority of the committee behind it; but from a par- 
liamentary standpoint it does not seem to me to be in any better 
situation than if an individual Senator would have offered the 
substitute. 

It makes no difference when it comes in, but I want a fair 
understanding of the matter before we commence to vote. I 
should like to have a vote between the original House provi- 
sion and the original Senate amendment which is before us now, 
and then, if the former fails, of course a vote would come upon 
any substitute to strike out and insert. It has been held here 
squarely that we have a right to vote upon and perfect the 
section to be stricken out. How can a substitute strike out 
something that is not in the bill? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, and 
I wish to state the point of order. Yesterday I sent to the desk 
a proposed amendment to the Chamberlain amendment, and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] offered a substi- 
tute for the Chamberlain amendment. I contend that the 
amendment I offered should be disposed of first, that we should 
be allowed to perfect the Chamberlain amendnient before we 
know whether we want to adopt the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to 
make a suggestion in reference to the point of order, not in the 
discussion of the amendment of the Senator from Oregon 

Mr. MYERS. I shall be glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will state to the Chair that neither the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana nor my own amend- 
ment has been formally offered. I have the floor now, and 
expect during my time to offer that amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. But my point of order is that my amendment 
should come first. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator can not take me off the floor 
on the theory that he wants to offer an amendment when I 
have the floor for the purpose of discussing an amendment 
that is already pending. b 

Mr. MYERS. The Senato stated that he is going to offer 
a substitute, and it might be voted on before I can offer mine. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator permit me a moment on 
the question of order? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, as to the parliamentary 
Inquiry of the Senator from Kansas, the situation is very 
simple. The unanimous-consent agreement, according to the 
ruling of the previous occupant of the chair, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hotrris], and I think it is entirely cor- 
rect, is that by virtue of that agreement the Chamberlain 
amendment, which is the committee amendment, is the pending 


question; that is, the motion to strike out and insert, and it is 


to that question that I wish to address myself, if I am given 
ithe opportunity of doing so. The Senator from Kansas will 


be afforded his own opportunity, and the Senator from Mon- 
tana will have an opportunity of offering any amendment that 
he desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, let us settle this question so 
that there can not be any doubt about it. There is not any 
doubt but that the committee had a perfect right to withdraw 
the amendment that it proposed to section 12, prior to the con- 
sideration by the Senate, and to offer a substitute for section 
12 in the nature of an amendment. That leaves before the 
Senate the original section 12 of the House and the pro- 
posed amendment of the committee in the nature of a motion 
to strike out and insert, each of which is open to amendment, 
the part to be stricken out being first subject to amendment. 
The Senator from Kansas has a perfect right hereafter, not 
in the time of the Senator from Arkansas, to offer upon his 
own behalf the amendment now printed to section 12 of the 
bill and to have a vote upon it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Does not the action of the Senate have to be taken before a 
committee or a Senator can withdraw an amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; when a committee reports an 
amendment the confmittee can withdraw the amendment before 
any action has been taken. The Senator from Arkansas has 
the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the amendment which I 
intend to offer, in the nature of a substitute for the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture, forbids the use of 
foods, food materials, or feeds in the manufacture of distilled 
spirits for beverage purposes. 

The amendment of the Senate Committee on Agriculture car- 
ries substantially the same provision and in addition authorizes 
the President to limit, regulate, or prohibit the use of foods or 
feeds in the production of vinous, malt, or fermented liquors 
whenever he shall find that such action is necessary in order 
to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food. 

The original provision as it passed the House forbade the 
manufacture of distilled spirits and also of vinous, malt, or 
fermented liquors. 

It became apparent that controversy over this feature of the 
bill was delaying its passage, nnd the President, who regards 
the early enactment of food-control legislation as indispensable 
to the efficient and successful conduct of the war, suggested to 
representatives of the legislative committee of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America that vinous, malt, and fermented liquors be 
eliminated from the bill. His letter making this suggestion has 
been published in the press. It is as follows: 

Tue Warre House, 
i Washington, D. C., June 29, 1917. 

My Dear Dr. Cannon: I lad t d 
Senator MARTIN, the Damore Bove lender: in the See, thet See 
to your legislative committee an pa Ser of my opinion with regard 
to the wisest and most patriotic policy to be pursued toward the food 
administration legislation now pending in the Congress. 

i regard the immediate passage of the bill as of vital consequence 
to the safety and defense of the Nation. Time is of the essence; and 
yet it has become evident that heated and protracted debate wil! delay 
the passage of the bill indefinitely if the 1 8 4 e affecting the manu- 
facture of beer and wines are retained and insisted upon. In these cir- 
cumstances I have not hesitated to say to Members of the Senate who 
have been kind enough to consult me that it would undoubtedly be in 
the punue interest in this very critical matter if the friends of those 

rovisions should consent to their elimination from the present measure, 

eeling that your committee is actuated by the same 
which inspire me, I am confident that these considera 
you, as they seem to me, to be imperative. 
With much respect, sincerely, yours, 
Rey. JAMES CANNon, Jr., D. D.. 
Chairman Legislative Committee, 
Anti-Saloon League of America, 


The legislative committee, the general superintendent, and 
the legislative superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America promptly accepted the President’s proposition, and, in 
so far as they were concerned, agreed to the elimination of vin- 
ous, malted, or fermented liquors from the pending bill, reserv- 
ing, however, the right to urge hereafter the passage of legisla- 
tion prohibiting the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture of beer 
and wines either in the form of a separate bill or in connection 
with other war legislation. 

The reply of the representatives of the Anti-Saloon League to 
the President's letter has also been published. It is as follows: 

h WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1917. 
To the PRESIDENT, 


White House, Washington, D. C.: 

We have earnestly considered the statement in 
to the legislative committee of the Anti-Saloon 
in the face of the present food crisis you are tly concernéd lest the 
early passage of the food-administration tegislation now pending in 
Congress be jeopardized by a heated and protracted debate upon cer- 


triotie motives 
ons will seem to 


Wooprow WILSON. 


our letter of yest 
ague of America tha 


1917. 


oe eect z aon the bill relating to the manufacture of foodstuffs mto 
ntoxicat ors. 7 

We are 8 of the threats made by the friends of beer and wine in 
the Senate of an Indefinite and protracted filibuster against those pro- 
visions of the bill. We beg to assure you that, as patriotie Americans, 
determined to uphold you as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
in the present war, we will not, for our vonstituency, offer any obstruc- 
tion to the prompt passage of the food-control bill. 

Of course. we can not presume to indicate to Members of 
what action they should take in view of this pegua from the 
of the United States. They will doubtiess act in accordance with 
own convictions of duty. 

We are giad to note that your request applies only to the pending 
food-ad tration legislation. It will be our purpose to urge the 
8 of legislation prohibiting the waste of foodstuffs in the manu- 

cture of beer and wines at the earliest possible date, either in the 
form of a separate bill or in connection with other war legislation. 
We assure you of our purpose as patriotic American citizens to coop: 
erate in every possible way in the winning of the great war in whi 
our Nation is engaged. 

Sincerely and respectfully, yours, 


ent 
their 


James CANNON, Jr., ; 
ARTHUR J. BARTON, 
2 B. WHEELER, 


A Legislative Superin t. 

My substitute for the committee amendment conforms in letter 
and in spirit to the compromise suggested by the President and 
agreed to by the Anti-Saloon Lengue. The committee provi- 
sion is objectionable because it imposes upon the President a 
function which is clearly legislative and which Congress ought to 
exercise itself whenever conditions justify or require. 

In the next place the committee provision is not only subject 
to criticism because it expressly imposes upon the Chief Execu- 
tive duties which are legislative in their nature, but it is also 
objectionable to Senators on the other side of the Chamber be- 
cause they claim it confers a great political power and influ- 
ence upon the Executive. It is urged that the existence of au- 
thority of the President to confiscate hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of property through the activities of agents upon 
whose judgment and conduct he must necessarily depend is un- 
precedented and unreasonable. Expressing no approval of this 
argument, I mention it merely to emphasize the fact that unless 
the Congress determines this question for itself the passage of 
the food-contro! bill will probably be indefinitely delayed. 5 

As a still further objection to the committee provision it may 
be said that since Congress is likely to be in almost continuous 
session during the war, the Executive would be very slow to 
exercise the power sought to be conferred upon him, and would 
likely relegate the matter to Congress. Therefore nothing is 
accomplished by its passage. 

Much has been said, and no doubt more will be, during the 
progress of this debate concerning the subject of bone-dry pro- 
hibition.. No doubt the sentiment in favor of national prohibi- 
tion is growing. The prohibition issue, however, is not directly 
involved in this legislation, nor can it be. No provision sug- 
gested to this bill contemplates national prohibition. 

This, of course, is due to the fact that under the Constitution 
no power exists in Congress to enact a statute forbidding the 
sale or use throughout the Nation of liquors as a beverage. Be- 
fore such legislation can be passed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution is required. The question in Congress is therefore con- 
fined to food-conservation measures, and does not seek to pre- 
vent the importation or sale of alcoholic beverages. If none 
were manufactured in the United States, it would still be pos- 
sible to import such beverages from foreign countries and sell 
them here. If the manufacture of liquors should be totally sus- 
pended in the United States, we would not and could not have 
prohibition. Importation would probably be increased and the 
total consumption would probably be diminished because of the 
inevitably higher prices which would prevail. 

Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. I ask that 
the Secretary may read the amendment. I offer it as a substi- 
tute for the committee provision. It is to strike out the com- 
mittee amendment and insert the following in lieu thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. - 

The Secretary. In lieu of the part proposed to be inserted 
by the committee insert: ; . 

Sec. 12. That from and after 30 days from the date of the a val 
of this act no person shali use any foods, fruits, food mat ls, or 
feeds in the production of distilled liquors, except for governmental, 
industrial, scientific, or medicinal pu Any person who- 
violates this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be- punished by a 
fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than — 
years, or both. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I address myself now to the 
amendment which I have just offered. = > 

Importation would probably be increased and the total con- 
sumption would probably be diminished because of the in- 
evitably higher prices which would prevail. It is also true that 
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such legislation might tend to promote national prohibition 


through the adoption of the necessary constitutional amendment 
and statute. If the committee provision prevails, national pro- 
hibition will, in my judgment, be postponed until after the war. 


‘By the adoption of the substitute, which as stated represents 


the compromise agreed upon between the President and the 
representatives of the Anti-Saloon League, everything of prob- 
able benefit will be accomplished that is likely to be done under 
the committee provision. The manufacture of distilled spirits 
in the United States will be suspended, and an enormous 
amount of food materials which would enter into the same if 
manufacture were continued, Will be conserved. Of course a2 
part of it may be shipped abroad and used there in the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits. 

If the manufacture of beer is suspended, the price of that 
beverage will be greatly increased, because after a short time 
only imported beer can be obtained. Many influences are at 
work to create unrest and dissatisfaction in the great industrial 
centers where it is of supreme importance that nothing occur to 
disturb the peaceful and contented attitude of laborers. In 
some localities, at least, it is probable that great dissatisfaction 
will temporarily grow out of the increase in the price of malt 
liquors, which must occur if manufacture of beer be at once 
suspended. I do not think this condition could be permanent 
or of far-reaching importance, but it is worthy of consideration, 

Congress is proceeding rapidly with temperance legislation, 
and it is proceeding within the Constitution. We have recently 
passed the Webb-Kenyon Act making interstate shipments of 
liquors subject to State prohibition laws. That was a great 
step forward. We have also enacted prohibition for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the Army bill of the present year the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to soldiers in uniform is prohibited 
and penalized. Congress has also forbidden the publishing of 
liquor advertisements in prohibition territory. By the legisla- 
tion now proposed we are suspending the manufacture of dis- 
tilled liquors. It is not remarkable in view of this record that 
many of the friends of temperance should be willing and anxious 
to avoid the reactionary movements which must inevitaby 
result from ill-considered legislation calculated to accomplish 
nothing of benefit and pregnant with possibilities of evil. The 
overshadowing consideration in the minds and hearts of all 
patriots is to win the war against Germany and vindicate the 
right of our citizens to life, liberty, and the peaceful pursuit 
of their lawful avyocations; to preserve the spirit of liberty and 
enkindle the fires of democracy beneath the thrones of au- 
tocracy. I have no doubt that all Senators, indeed, all Mem- 
bers of Congress, are imbued with this spirit and purpose. The 
war, for the present at least, is to be fought in France. Con- 
gress can not regulate the liquor question there. However 
closely the promotion of temperance may be associated with 
progress, the mere existence of a state of war does not em- - 
power Congress to enact national prohibition, I believe this 
substitute represents a sane, reasonable, and fair solution of 
the present controversy and that it will promote the speedy pas- 
sage of this bill. . ; 

Mr. MYERS. I offer an amendment to the Chamberlain 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. Amend the committee amendment desig- 
nated as section 12 by -inserting between the word spirits“ 
and the word “ for” in line 3, page 1, of the printed amendment 
the words “or of vinous, malt, or fermented liquors.” 

Further amend the committee amendment by striking out all 
thereof after line 3, on page 1, of the printed amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the amendment of the Senator from Montana is not now in 

er. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on the point 
of order, I contend that we have a right to perfect the Chain- 
berlain amendment before we vote on the substitute for it. The 
Senator from Arkansas offers a substitute for the Chamberlain 
amendment. The Senate has a right to take the Chamberlain 
amendment in hand and fix it up in the way a majority of the 
Senate want it before the substitute is voted on, because we do 
not know whether we would perfect the substitute on the Cham- 
berlain amendment until a majority of the Senate takes the 
Chamberlain amendment and puts it in the shape it wishes it. 
Therefore I contend that my amendment should be considered 
ahead of any substitute for the entire section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The Chair believes the amendment 
of the Senntor from Arkansas is amendable. The amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon is a proposition to strike out and 
insert and, under Rule XVIII of the Senate rules, the part to 
be stricken out and the-part to be Inserted must, for purposes 
of amendment, be regarded as a question. This rule makes the 
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amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] an 


the light of the rules of the Senate in the opinion of the Chair. 


amendment of the first degree. This amendment itself is there- 
fore clearly open to amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the following amendment to the House 
provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. - 

The Secretary. On page 18 strike out line 16 down to and 
including the word “ beverages” on line 21 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 12. That no person shall use any foods, food materials, or feeds 
In the production of alcohol, except for governmental, industrial, scien- 
tific, medicinal, sacramental, or other nonbeverage purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the amendment of the Senator from Kansas is not now in 
order, and I would like to be heard on it for just a moment, if 
the Chair will hear me. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offered it on the statement of the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Chair give me just a moment on 
the point of order? I shall take only a momént. I am clearly 
satisfied the Chair overlooks the language of the unanimous- 
consent agreement. It is true that under the rule of the Senate 
the House provision would be first perfected, but under the 
unanimous-consent agreement it is as expressly provided that the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon shall be first perfected. 
The language in that express provision is this: 

That the amendment proponen by the committee, with such amend- 
ments as may be offered to It— 

Which makes my amendment in order; it is subject to being 
perfected— 
shall be first considered, and that the section as finally amended in 
Committee of the Whole— 

And so forth. 

That reverses by unanimous consent of the Senate the rule of 
the Senate, which would ordinarily apply, requiring that the 
Senate shall first perfect the House provision. It is an 
anomalous sifuation, I will say that I think it is the only 
construction that the language justifies. What effect could be 
given to the provision that the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon and such amendments as may be offered to it shall be 
first considered unless you do give it the construction and effect 
that I am insisting upon, and that is that before you perfect the 
House provision you first perfect this amendment. In other 
words, the substantive proposition now before the Senate, the 
one that takes the place of everything else, is the amendment 
which the Senator from Oregon has offered for the amendment 
reported by the committee, and the committee amendment, by 
virtue of the unanimous-consent agreement, becomes the pending 
question, and, by the express language of the agreement and such 
amendments as may be offered to it, must first be perfected 
before we can take up the House provision. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the agreement applies to only the Sen- 
ate amendment and was not intended in any way to change the 
rule in reference to the vote being first had upon the House 
provision. The agreement applies to only such Senate amend- 
ments that might be offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not the business of the Chair 
to construe unanimous-consent agreements made by the Senate. 
It is a senatorial construction. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, I think the Chair is right in 
ruling that the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas 
is in order, Rule XVI provides that when an amendment is 
offered by way of a substitute the substitute and the original 
House provision can be amended with a view of perfecting them. 
The Senator from Kansas offered an amendment to the House 
provision to perfect. it. The first vote will come on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas as perfected, but 
the vote should not come upon the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas until the House provision is also perfected, so 
that the Senate shall know exactly what it is voting upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling of the Chair has not 
been changed on the subject at all. This must be construed in 


Mr. HOLLIS. I understood the Chair to rule that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas is in order. If 
so, it is the pending amendment until it is disposed of, and 
another amendment can not be also before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas is in order, and as it is the pur- 
pose of both the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Arkansas to strike out the original House text, the original 
House text is first to be perfected. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then the effect of the ruling of the Chair is 
that there can be two motions pending at the same time, and 
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that the amendment of the Senator from Kansas is to be passed 
upon before the améndment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the effect of the ruling of the 
Chair is that if an amendment to the House text is offered 
and there be no amendment pending to it, that amendment is 
in order and takes precedence. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, in connection with this 
question I beg to call the attention of the Chair to a decision 
of the former President pro tempore, Senator Clarke of Arkan- 
sas, on page 259 of the Precedents, wherein it is held exactly 
as the Chair has held at the present time. The statement of the 
President pro tempore then was: 

A substitute under our rules is practically a 
and insert; it constitutes two questions. 
text of the bill may perfect it— 

Just as the Senator from Kansas proposes to do— 
if they so desire, before the question is put on the adoption of the 
substitute; but if no amendment shall be offered to the original bill, 
the question will be on the adoption of the substitute. 

The unanimous-consent agreement was made in view of the 
rules of the Senate 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I be indulged for a few words more? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment 
on this question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Arkansas, and I call the attention of the Senator from Kansas 
to it, the words the Senator from Kansas proposes to strike 
out in his amendment are committee words and were put in by 
the committee originally. The committee have withdrawn that 
amendment, so his amendment is not in order because it pro- 
poses to strike out words even the committee have not pro- 


motion to strike out 
The friends of the original 


The words proposed to be stricken out by his amendment 
are: 

That from and after 30 days from the date of the approval of this 
act. 

The committee have withdrawn that, as I understand it. So 
the amendment is not in order from that standpoint. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The committee certainly can not withdraw 

the House text of the bill. 
Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from North Carolina is cor- 
rect in his suggestion. The language which the Senator seeks to 
strike out is not in the House provision. It is in an amendment 
heretofore reported by the committee, and withdrawn by the 
committee. So the Senator is seeking to strike out something 
that has been heretofore withdrawn. He does not address his 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Oregon, which 
is the pending question, nor does he address it to the language 
in the House provisions, but he addresses his amendment to 
the language which was first reported by the Senate committee 
and afterwards withdrawn by it. Therefore he is striking out 
something which has already been withdrawn, 

But in addition to that, the remark has been made that the 
rules of the Senate govern the matter. Mr, President, the object 
of the unanimous-consent agreement is to suspend the opera- 
tion of the rule. Everyone understands that. The plain effect 
of this provision, and it must be construed according to its 
language, is that the first thing to be considered is the Cham- 
berlain amendment, and that that must be perfected together 
with such amendments as may be offered to it, That plainly 
makes the amendment which I have offered subject to amend- 
ment, in my judgment. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would suggest that there 
is an orderly way of overruling the Chair by taking an appeal. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the suggestion of the Chair is 
wise, and because the Chair has intimated that the Senate ought 
to settle it. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska ap- 
peals from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. STONE. Will the Chair state his decision? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that notwith- 
standing the express terms of the unanimous-consent agreement 
the amendment proposed by the committee with such amend- 
ments as may be offered to it shall be first considered, and that 
the amendment being one to strike owt section 12 and insert a 
different section, the original section 12 is first subject to 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] stated. 
If it is true that it simply strikes out what was proposed as a 
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committee amendment, but never offered as a committee amend- 
ment, and leaves the provision as it came to the Senate, then 
there is nothing to strike out and nothing to insert, and the 
Senator’s object would be accomplished by voting down the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in order to cut off detate, I 


move to lay the appeal from the decision of the Chai> on the 
table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I am not debating the matter. I have a 
right to have the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to know 
what the amendment is. The Secretary will please state it. 

The Secrerary. Mr. Curtis offers the following amendment: 
On page 18, to strike out, beginning with line 16, down to and 
including the word “beverages,” in line 21, and to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 12. That no person shall use any foods, food materials, or 
feeds in the production of alcoholic beverages or of alcohol except for 
governmental, industrial, scientific, medicinal, or sacramental pur- 
poses. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in order that the Senate may 
understand the purpose of the amendment, may I state that all 
it proposes to do is to transpose the words “ or of alcoholic bev- 
eruges“ in the House provision in order to make the section 
read as it was originally intended it should read. Were the 
language left as it now is, it would not accomplish what was 
intended to be accomplished by it. I hope the amendment may 
be adopted. , 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on laying the ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have asked for the yeas and 
nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAvutssury] and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). I desire to be 
counted as present. 
Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 


pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kr] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
the pair I have with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WEEKS] to the¢senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
IiveHes] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—55. 
Ashurst Hale Myers Smith, Mich, 
Beckham Johnson, Cal, Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Borah Johnson. S. Dak. New Smoot 
Brady Jones, Wash, Newlands Sterlin; 
Chamberlain ello; Norris Sutherland 
Colt Kendrick Page Thomas 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis King R Iman 
Dillingham Knox Shafroth ‘Townsend 
Fernald La Follette Sherman mm 
France hields 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Simmons Watson 
Gore cLean Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Gronna McNary Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—29. 

Bankhead Hollis Penrose Stone 
Brandegee Husting Phelan 
Broussard ames Pittman Underwood 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene S o 
Culberson wis nsdell 
Fletcher McCumber Robinson 
Harding Martin Sheppard 
Hitchcock Overman Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—12. 
Fall Gof Kirby Walsh 
Gallinger Hardwick- Owen Warren 
Gerry Hughes Saulsbury Weeks 


i So the appeal from the decision of the-Chair was laid on the 
able. È 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
by inserting between the word “spirits” and the word “ for,” 
in line 3, of page 1, of the printed amendment, the words “or 
of vinous, malt, or fermented liquors.” x 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas has an 
amendment pending. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
I have an amendment pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MYERS. I did not understand the Senator’s amendment 
was pending to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

A aw VICE PRESIDENT. No; it is pending to the original 
ill. * 

Mr. MYERS. Is not the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas pending? It was received. s 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thought the Senate had 

just settled that question. 

Mr. MYERS. Then, it is not in order to amend his amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] has an amendment pending. The question is on that 
amendment. 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the amendment to the House text. 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. After the word “beverages,” on page 18, 
line 21, it is proposed to insert: 

No alcoholic beverage shall be imported into the United States dur- 
ing the existing war, and no part of the distilled spirits now in bond 
in the United States shall be withdrawn during 
used as a beverage. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the House 
provision of the bill as against either of the amendments which 
have been heretofore proposed ; but I believe the House provision 
is weak in two respects: First, there is nothing to prevent the 
importation of alcoholic liquor. I understand that the revenue 
bill which is now before the Senate contains a provision of that 
kind, but we do not know what its fate will-be. I have there- 
fore proposed this as an amendment to the House provision. 

One of the objections urged to the House provision is that the 
800,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits now in bond can be used 
during the war for beverage purposes, and that we shall thereby 
convert this country into a whisky-drinking Nation. There is 
some force in the suggestion so repeatedly made that strong 
liquor is more objectionable than the weaker liquor; and the 
amendment that I haye just proposed is intended to keep the 
distilled spirits in bond during the war, except in so far as they 
may be withdrawn for other purposes, or except in so far as the 
President of the United States may commandeer them for gov- 
ernmental purposes. The fundamental idea of the amendment 
is that we can prosecute the war in which we are now engaged 
more energetically and more efficiently without liquor than with 
it, and I want the opinion of the Senate upon that subject. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
and I heartily approve of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cunfains], which prohibits the importation of 
distilled liquors during the existing war with Germany after 
their manufacture has been prohibited in the United States. 
As the Senator from Iowa has stated, conservation not only of 
food but of human energy is sought to be accomplished in this 
bill. A 

I want to direct attention to the fact that David Lloyd-George, 
premier of England, has recently said: 

We are fighting Germany, Austria, and drink. So far as I can see, 
the greatest of these three deadly foes is drink. 

Von Moltke, who for many years was the commander in chief 
of the German forces, used this expression: 

Beer is a far more dangerous enemy to Germany than all the armies 
of France. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant used this language: 

Ninety-five per cent of the desertions and acts of lawlessness in the 
Army are due to 1 8 If I could by offering m y as a sacrifice 
free my coun of this fell destroyer, drink, I would thank God for the 
privilege of doing it. 

There is the testimony of three men, the most highly qualified 
judges possible to be found, and they practically say that we 
ean not win this fight without adopting measures that will pre- 
vent the use of liquor. 

Mr. President, some complaint is made that we purpose inter- 
fering with an industry, and that to enact prohibition legisla- 
tion of this kind will cause that industry to suffer a great 
loss. When, however, that question is closely examined, it is» 
found not to be serious. The provisions of this bill in regard 
to the prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors will 
apply only for the duration of the war. Consequently, if the 


e said war to be 
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war ends in six months all the loss sustained will simply be that 
resulting from closing the breweries and the distilleries for that 
period of time. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to say just one word at this point, I wish to say that 
whenever the United States goes “dry” for two years, it will 
never return to the liquor traffic. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be true; and I hope there will 
never be a return to the traffic. We can then provide for an 
equitable arrangement. 
Mr. President, there is also a clause in the House bill provid- 
ing for the commandeering of distilled liquor, and when we 
consider that it takes 1 pint of alcoliol to manufacture 1 pound 
of powder, and further, that at the present time in this war 
more powder is being used in every three minutes than was ex- 
ploded in the three days’ battle at Gettysburg, we can realize 
the extent of the demand there will be for alcohol for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing munitions of war. Consequently there 
should practically be no loss to the distillers by reason of the 
passage of this bill. 
Mr. President, in every prohibition measure that has been 
presented or adopted in the States beers and wines have been 
included with distilled liquors. 
Why is that? There must be some reason for it. It is true 
that beer is a milder drink than whisky; it is true that wine is 
a milder drink, but why are they always coupled with distilled 
liquors? It is because if they are not coupled the saloon is 
bound to exist. That is the reason. We will have wine saloons 
and we will have beer saloons, which will also mean a great deal 
of “ bootlegging” of distilled spirits. It is only by including in 
prohibition measures all intoxicating liquors that we can get 
rid of the saloon. 
Mr. President. it does seem to me that when we consider the 
fact that prohibition already exists in 24 or 25 States, the effect 
of this bill will not be so serious as Senators contend. The 
fact that there are large numbers of men employed in these 
industries is no indication that we are going to throw out of 
work permanently the 289,000 men now in the employ of the 
liquor industries. There is now a greater demand for labor 
at higher wages than has ever existed in the United States, and 
hence they will not remain without employment, That labor 
as now used is nothing but wasted energy—nay, more, it is 
used in the manufacture of that which weakens our energies 

and impairs our minds. According to a recent resolution of the 

American Medical Association, “alcohol is wholly without drug 
„Value, either as a tonic or stimulant or in any other therapeutic 
way.” The imperative need of this crisis is the production and 
preservation of foods and the prohibition of the use of those 
things which impair our efficiency. It is only by the conversion 
of useless into productive labor that we can hope to win the war 
and thereby accomplish our high ideals in the preservation and 
extension of human liberty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Colo- 
rado has expired. A 
Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I had not intended to address 

the Senate on the pending amendment relative. to prohibition 
for the reason that I know full well that no amount of argument 
by another Senator could cause me to change my views, formed 
after’ due deliberation and careful thought on the subject of 
temperance, or as to the advisability of permitting the use of 
beer and wine during the war, and I am equally certain that 
nothing I may say will change very many of the votes that will 
be cast to-day cn the amendment now pending relative to the 
manufacture and sale of wines and beers during the present 
war. But as a member of the Agricultural Committee that con- 
sidered and reported this bill, I feel that I owe it to myself, my 
constituents, and the country to offer a few words of explana- 
tion relative to the action that I shall take to-day when the 
final vote on this question is taken; for I shall vote against this 
amendment and in favor of the House one, for the reason that I 
am opposed not only to the use of distilled liquors, but am also 
opposed to the use of wine and beer as beverages., What I shall 
say will be somewhat in the nature of a review of the history of 
the bill so far as it concerns the Senate and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

On June 25 H. R. 4961 was introduced, read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. On 
June 26 the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry appointed a subcommittee. consisting of seven members, 
o consider the bill and make recommendations relative to the 
same to the full committee. The subcommittee appointed by the 
chairman agreed upon the following amendment. 
Mr. President, I ask that this amendment be printed as a 
part of my remarks without reading. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

(a) That fiom and afier 30 days from tue date of the approval of 
this act it shall be unlawful for any person, brin, or corporation to use 
in the Manulacture of any intoxicaliog liquors for beverage purposes 
any perishable ov neonperishabie feeds, foous, or food materials. 4b) 
Wuenever the President saali find it necessary to conserve the perish- 
able products referred to in the preceding puragrapo ue is empowered 
to permit the use of such products in the manufacture of vinous 
liquors; and when tbe question arises as to wuetuer any particular 
product is perishable or nonperishable, or is suitable for foods or 
iveus, the Presiueni is autuoriseu tu deterunde tuat question, aud bis 
determination shali de conclusive for tue purposes of is act. (e) 
Whenever in the judgment of the resident tue public interest would ve 
Subserved thereby ne is empowered to permit tue limited use of the 
materials mentioched in paragraph (a) of this seciion in the mauufac- 
ture of mait or teriwented liquors, and to prescribe the alcotwiic con- 
tents thereof. (d) Tue Commissioner of Internal Revenue sunt ve 

with the administration of this section, aod he is authorized 
wito the approva! of the resident to reyuire the taking out of such 
permits, the keeping of such records, the execution of such bonds, and 
the observance of such rules and reguiativus as may be necessary and 
proper for the execution of the same. (e, Any person wao wiilfuil 
violates this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdeweanor and sùall 
upon conviction thereof be punissaed by a fine not exceeding 50, 000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 


Mr. BRADY. On June 27, ut a full meeting of the Senate 
Committee on Agricuiture und Forestry, after due considera- 
tion of H. R. 4961, adopted an amendment, which was in sub- 
stance the House ameudment forbidding the manufacture of 
foodstuffs into intoxicating liquors, with an exception of wine- 
making from fruits; and another umendmenut authorizing and 
directing the President to culmmundeer distilled liquors for 
war purposes Was made mandutury. I ask, Mr. President, thut 
the amendments referred to, being sections 12 and 13, be in- 
serted in the LKtrecoxp, as a purt of my remarks, without read- 


ing. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence ef objection, it is 


so ordered. 
The sections referred to are as follows: 


Sec, 12. That from and after 30 days from the date of the approval 
of this act no person shall use any foods, food materiais, or teeds in 
the production of alcohol, except for governimentai, ludustriai, scien- 
tific, medicinai, sacramental, or other nunbeverage purposes, Any per- 
son who willfully violates this section shail, upon conviction thervof, 
be punished by a dne not exceeding 5, 000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both: Provided, That wheavver the President 
shall find it 3 to conserve perishabie fruits be is empowered 
to permit the use of such perishable fruits in the manufacture of 
vinous liquors; and when the question arises as te whether auy r- 
ticular fruit is perishabie or nonperishable the President is authorized 
to determine that question, and his determination shall be cunciusive 
for the purposes of this act: Provided further, That the Commissioner 
of Internai Revenue sha.i be charged with the administration of this 
section, and he is authorized, with the approval ef the President, to 
require the taking out of such permits, the keeping ef such records, 
the execution of such bonds, and the observance of such ruies uud 
regulations as may be necessary and proper tor the execution of the 


same, 

Sec. 18. That the President is authorized and directed to com- 
mandeer any or all distilied spirits in bond at the date of the approval 
of this act for redistillation in so tar as such redistillatiun may be 
necessary to meet the requirements of the Gevernment in the manu- 
facture of munitions and other military and hospital supplies, or in 
so far as such redistillation would dispense with the necessity of 
utilizing products and materials suitable for foods and feeds in the 
future manufacture of distilied spirits for the purposes herein enu- 
merated. ‘The President shall determine and pay a just compensation 
for the distilled spirits so commandeered; and if the compensation so 
determined be not satisfactory to the person entitled to receive the 
same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent ef the amount so deter- 
mined by the President and shali be entitled to sue the United States 
to recover such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, with make 
up such amount as will be just compensation for such spirits, in the 
manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 142 of the 
Judicial Code. . 

Mr. BRADY. This amendment, with the full committee pres- 
ent, was adopted by a vote of 9 to 7, and the bill with this 
amendment was reported to the Senate and substituted for 
S. 2463; and the Senate commenced consideration of the bill and 
it was presumed by the minority, although they voted against 
the amendments offered to the House sections, that the matter 
was settled and that the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry would give their support to the measure 
as agreed upon by the full committee on June 27. 

On June 29, 1917, the President wrote the following letter to 
Rev. James Cannon. I ask, Mr. President, that the letter of the 
President be inserted in the Recorp, without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 
: Juxe 29, 1917. 


My Dear Dr. Cannon: I am very glad to respond to the request of 
Senator Martin, the Democratic floor leader in the Senate, that I give 
our legislative committee an expression of my opinion with regard to 
the wisest and most triotic poney to be pu toward the food- 
administration legislation now pending in the Congress. 1 ard the 
immediate passage of the bill as of vital consequence te-the safety and 
defense of the Nation. ‘Time is of the essence; and yet it has become 


Is essential, in order to assure an adequate and continuous su 
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evident that heated and protracted debate will delay the passage of the 
bill indefinitely if the provisions affecting the manufacture of r and 
wines are retained and insisted upon. In these circumstances I have 
not hesitated to say to Members of the Senate who have been kind 
enough to consult me that it would undoubtedly be in the public inter- 
est in this very critical matter if the friends of those provisions should 
consent to their elimination from the present measure. Feeling that 
your committee is actuated by the same patriotic motives which ire 
me, I am confident that these considerations will seem to you, as they 
seem to me, to be imperative. 
With much respect, sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Rey. James Cannon, Jr., D. D., 
Chairman Legislative Committee 
Anti-Saloon League of America, 

Mr. BRADY. In consequence of this letter written by the 
President, the committee was again called together and the 
committee by a vote of 6 to 5 adopted the following amendment 
prohibiting the making of whisky and other distilled liquors 
and leaving beer and wine to the discretion of the President: 


Sec. 12. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion to use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the manufacture of 
distilled spirits for beverage purposes, (b) Whenever the President 
shall find that limitation, regulation, or prohibition of the use of foo 
food materials, or feeds in the production of vinous, malt, or fermen 
liquors, oc that reduction of the alcoholic content of any such liquors 


food or feed, he is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe ve 
public notice of the extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or 
reduction so necessitated, Whenever such notice shall xe bast given 

e e, 


alcoholic content in excess of the amount 8 
notice. When the question arises as to whe 

is suitable for f or feed, the question shall be determined by the 
President and his determination shall be conclusive for the 71 of 
this section. e Commis- 


y necessa roper for the execution of the same. 
(d) soy rson who willfully violates this section shall be deemed 

of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be punish 
fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 0 
years, or both. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I voted against this amendment in the committee 
and reserved the right to oppose it on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It is plain to be seen that in consequence of the Presi- 
dent's interposition the committee vote of 9 to 7 for the 
amendment above described was suddenly changed to a vote of 
6 to 5 in favor of the amendment, leaving the manufacture of 
beer and wine to the discretion of the President. It is my desire 
and purpose to support the President whenever I can conscien- 
tiously do so, and I will do so whenever I believe that it will be 
for the benefit of my country or will contribute to the winning of 
the wer; but I do not propose that the President shall set moral 
standards for me when in doing so we weaken rather than 
strengthen the defense of our country. No intoxicated general 
ever won a battle; no intoxicated soldier ever did effective 
service in the line of battle, and no man can produce food, fuel, 
or munitions of war, all of which are necessary for the defense 
of our country, if he spends his idle hours in drinking wine, 
beer, or intoxicating liquors of any kind, and I-do not propose 
by my vote to place temptation before the young men that we 
are compelling hy conscription and draft to sacrifice their lives, 
while we permit the slackers at home to consume by drink and 
to thus waste the products of the soil that we need so much to 
feed the needy and the hungry. If we ask the soldier to die for 
us, we ought to be willing to go dry for him. 

I am in favor of the House provision, and I hope that it will 
be adopted. . 

Mr. President, I therefore ask to have inserted in my remarks 
the portions of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on pages 4584 and 
4585, being a statement by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], who has charge of the bill, and some remarks 
by the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN], to- 
gether with a telegram received by him and his answer to it. 
It seems to me that that part of the Recorp would be especially 
interesting at this time, and I hope that each and every Member 
of the Senate will again read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: . 

Mr.. CHAMBERLAIN. * * Mr. > 
Lindsley, who advises with him on the teen 5 
came to see me Saturday morning just before the convening of the 
Senate to discuss a few proposed amendments to the bill. was so 
near the hour of convening the Senate that I requested them to come 
up to the office Sunday morning, and promised them I would endeavor to 
have the members of the Agricultural Committee present so that the 
proposed amendments might be discussed by them. 


I submitted the matter of Mr. Hoover's request to the members of the 
committee, and they subscribed to the following agreement: 


her any 1 product. 


W. 
meet 
Military Affairs Committee room of the 
tain features of the food-regulation bill. 

GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN. 
WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 


members of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 


will 
formally with Mr. Hoover Sunda 


morning at 10 o'clock in the 
nate to discuss with him cer- 


A. J. Gnonxa, 
James H. BRADY. 
WILLIAM S. KENYON. 
G. W._Nornrts. 
8 Jonx B. KENDRICK. 
E. D. SMITH. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 
Ep, S. JOHNSON. F. E. WARREN. 
1 believe the agreement was signed by every member of the committee 
to whom it was presented. 
In pursuance of the request of the committee, a meeting was held In 
the Military Affairs Committee room at 10 o'clock. Mr, Hoover was 
premat, and Judge Lindsley as well, the proposed amendments were 


. P. 
MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Hore SMITH 


ORE. 


* * * * * . 


* 

I will say, Mr. President, that I do not remember ever haying met 
any of these gentlemen except Mr. Dinwiddie, and he has always treated 
me with the test courtesy and consideration, and has never at- 
tempted to intrude his presence upon me either as a member of the 
Agricultural Committee or in any other way. I think the article in 
question does all these distinguished gentlemen very great injustice. 1 
ask that the letters to which I have referred may be read. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

June 29, 1917. 


My Dran Dr. CANNON: I am very glad to respond to the request of 
Senator MARTIN, the Democratic floor leader in the Senate, that I give 
our legislative committee an expression of my opinion with regard to 
e wisest and most patriote poney to be purposed toward the food- 
administration legislation now pend ng in the 
immediate passage of the bill as of vital 


evident that heated and protracted debate will åelay the 8 of the 
bill indefinitely if the pronos afectin. eer and 
py SN upon, In these circumstances I have 
not hesitated to say to Members of the Senate who have been kind 
enough to consult me that it would undoubtedly be in the public interest 
in this very critical matter if the friends of those proyisions should 
consent to their elimination from the present measure. Feeling that 
your committee is actuated by the same patriotic motives which in- 
spires me, I am confident that these considerations will seem to you, as 
they seem to me, to be imperative. 
With much respect, sincerely, yours, 


Rey. James Caxnon, Jr, D. D., 
Chairman Legislative Committee 
Anti-Saloon League of America. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


Juxpn 30, 1917. 
To the PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. O.: 


-We have earnestly considered the statement in your letter of yester- 
day to the legislative committee of the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
that in the face of the present food crisis you are greatly concerned lest 
the early garage of the food-administration legislation now pending in 
Con — ardized by a heated and protracted debate upon certain 
sections of the bill relating to the manufacture of foodstuffs into intoxl- 
eating liquors. 


We are aware of the threats made by the friends of beer and wine in 
the Senate of an indefinite and protracted filibuster against those pro- 
visions of the bill. We beg to assure you that as 3 Americans, 
determined to uphold you as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy in the present war, we will not for our constituents offer any 
obstruction to the prompt passage of the food-control bill. 

Of course we can no * to indicate to Members of Congress 
what action they should take in view of this request from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. They will doubtless act in accordance with 
their convictions of duty. ` 

We are glad to note that your nest applies only to the pending 
food-administration legislation. It will be our purpose to urge the pas- 
sage of legislation prohibiting the waste of foodstuffs in the manufac- 
ture of beer and wines at the earliest possible date, either in the form 
of a separate bill or in connection with other war legislation. 

We assure you of our purpose as patriotic American citizens to co- 
operate in every possible way in the winning of the great war in which 
our Nation is engaged. 

Sincerely and respectfully, yours, 
P. A. BAKER, 
General Superintendent. 
Epwin C. DINWIDDIE, 
Legislative Superintendent. 
JAMES CANNON, Jr., 
ARTHUR Barton, 
Warne B. WHERLER, 
Legislative Committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in pursuance of the call of the 
members of the committee for the meeting yesterday, the committee 
met and discussed some of the proposed amendments, and adjourned to 
meet again this morning at 10 o'clock. The amendments which were 
suggested 2 the committee will be reported to the Senate -in due course, 
The committee, not by unanimous consent, but by a majority of the 
members peah have agreed upon a substitute for the liquor provision 
in the bi I desire at this time to have it read into the RECORD, so 
that Senators may know what has been done with respect to it. 

Mr. VarpamMan. May I ask the Senator in charge of the bill if he 
knows whether or not the President made the request of the patriotic 
Senators who opposed this prohibition feature of the bill to withdraw 
their o tion in order that the bill might pass? 

7 AMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the foregoing letter contains all I 
know about the President’s views. I have not had any communication 
with or from him on the subject, and the letter which has just been 
read covers all I know about his views. I ask that the proposed 
amendment be read 

The Vica PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The read as follows: 

“Sec, 12. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion to use any foods, food materiais, or feeds in the manufacture of 
distilled spirits for beverage purposes. (b) Whenever the President 
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shall find that 2 1 or ager get of the use of foods. 
food aggre or feeds in t f vinous, malt, or fermented 
n of the nicoholle. content tof any such 


liquors, or that uors 
is essential, in order to assure an adequate continuous supply of 
food or feed, he is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe and give 


public notice of the extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or or 
reduction so necessitated. Whenever such notice shall 
and shall remain unrevoked, no esi) shall, after a reasonable time, 
which shall be prescribed in such notice, use any foods, food materials, 
or feeds in the production of such vinous, malt, —. fermented liquors 
except In accordance with the limitations, regulatio kann prohibitions 
prescribed in such notice, or to produce any sa such 1 h liquors having an 
alcoholic content in excess of the amount ——.— herefor in such 
notice. When the question arises as to haga na her any ny particular product 
termined by ee 


Except as otherwise herein provided, mmis- 
Revenue shall i . with the S of 
the is il of the President, to 
require king out of such —.— the keeping of such records, the 
execution Of such bonds, and the observance of such rules and regula- 
tions a as may be necessary and peer for the execution of the same. 
rson who wilfully violates this section shall be deemed guilty 
g i — meanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished b; > 
fine not exceed ing $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
years, or 
Mr. Vanpaman. Mr. President, I wish to ask permission out of 2 
and I think ae is, pertinent at this time, to have a telegram read, 
9 to me from the Anti-Saloon League of Mississippi, and my Barr 
ereto. 
The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the lapat Mg read as reques 
The Secretary read as follows: 


“ Senator J. K. VARDAMAN 
Washington, D. C.: 
“ We are depending on beak to do your best for a bone-dry war measure. 


Do not exempt beer and 
“ MISSISSIPPI ANTI-SALoon LRAGUE, 
“Per T. J. BAILEY, Superintendent,” 


sioner of Inte 
this 8 aoa he is authorized 


“JACKSON, Miss, July 1, . 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1917. 
“ Rey. T. J. Bart 


. eee 8 League, Jackson, Miss.: 

“Your telegram received. 

“The good old ship Prohibition, heavily loaded with the Aopen of mil- 
lions of consecrated women and men for 3 8 on. 5 
with fair winds and good prospects to the por viet ery was sub- 
marined day before 1 by the President ot ns United States. 
It is now lying on the bottom beneath about 40 fathoms of beer and 
wine, with one whole side knocked out. I am afraid some of the officers 
of the crew deserted before it went down. Will do my best to save the 
wreck. But it is my deliberate Judgment that no power on earth except 
the people can raise it. 

“James K. VARDAMAN.” 

Mr. BRADY. I ask, Mr. President, to have inserted as a 
part of my remarks the views of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, signed by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. GnoN NA] and myself, on section 12 of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY, H. R. 4961, SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, ON NEW ak 12 (SUBSTITUTE FOR OLD SECTION 14). 


On calendar day, June 22, H. R. 4961 was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and ‘Forestry. The chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed a subcommittee of seven to consider 1 bill and recom- 
mend amendments. On June 27, at a full meeting of Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, after due consideration of H. R. 
4961, it rejected what is known as the prohibition amendment recom- 
mended by the subcommittee and adop House amendment forbid- 
ding the manufacture of foodstuffs into intoxicating liquors, in sub- 
stance, with an exception of wine making from fruits; and another 
House amendment authorizing the President to commandeer distilled 
liquors for war purposes was made mandatory. These are sections 
14 and 14a in House act—12 and 13 in Senate revision as reported in 
the bill now before the Senate for consideration. 

July 1 another meeting of the Agricultural Committee was called 
and the committee was asked to reconsider that action adopting sec- 
tions 12 and 13. The same was reconsidered and a section own as 
section 12 was adopted, permitting the manufacture of wines and giving 
the President power to authorize the manufacture of beer, authority 
bene piy en in subsection (b), which reads as follows: 

enever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, or 
prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds in the produc- 
tion of vinous, malt, or fermented liquors, or that reduction of the 
alcoholic content of any such liquors is essential, in order to assure an 
adequate and continuous supply of food or feed, "he is a uthorized, from 
time to time, to prescribe and, give public notice of the fer of the 


limitation, beggars 1 or reduction so necessi 
ever such no shall have been given and shall remain unrevoked, no 


person shall, after a reasonable time, which shall be prescribed in such 
notice, use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the production of such 
vinous, malt, —.— fermented 1 except in accordance with the limita- 
tions, regulatic’ and prohibitions prescribed in such notice, or to pro- 
duce any such . having an alcoholic content in excess of the 
amount prescribed thereror in such notice. When the question arises 
as to whether any particular 38 is suitable for food or feed, the 

question shall be determined by t ee eae and his determination 
Shall be conclusive for the arpo oE his section.” 

4 — — — adhere to the previous ‘amendments, which was at best 

mpromise made for the sole purpose of assistin speedy 

of tl the bill, et with the ho t at a later date. the 9 
report a bill creating effec led pager ne We give notice that we will 
move to Tog out S sections 3 and tin auos Bak —— insert the 
same ent as reported June except such minor corrections 
in the language of the amendment. - The amendment to be offered will 
read as fo 


“ Sec, 12. That from and after 30 days from the date of the approval 
of this act no person shall use any feet. food materials, or feeds in the 
ction of alcoholic liquors except for governmental, industrial, 

tific, medicinal, sacramental, or other nonbeverage p 
penen who willfully violates this section sbalil, upon . — Secon — 
punished b. fine not exceeding 85.000, or by imprisonment for not 
‘wo years, or 3 Provid pote That whenever the President 
necessary to he is empowered 
88 during the year 1917 only ihe use of ex perishable fruits 
he ufacture of gna ky — = when t estion arises as 
5 whether any particular f = ble or — — ishable the Presi- 
dent is authorized to 8 tion, and his determination 
shall be conclusive for the purposes of this act: Provided further, That 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall be ‘charged with the admin- 
istration of this section, and he is authorized, with the approval of the 
President, to require the taking out of such paresis. the keeping of such 
records, the execution of such bonds, and the observance of such rules 
as may be necessary and proper for the execution of 


James H. BRADY, 
A. J. GRONNA. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have just examined the pend- 
ing amendment. It seems to me that the first part of the amend- 
ment relating to the importation of distilled liquors is clearly 
going beyond the power of the Senate. That is provided for in 
the revenue bill now pending, which contains a provision prohib- 
iting the importation into the United States of distilled liquors 
of any kind. That is where the provision should be—in the bill 
to raise revenue, which has come from the House. But I do not 
think, in connection with this bill, the Senate can originate reve- 
nue legislation, and the matter is entirely taken care of, as I 
have said. in the revenue bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts make a point of order? 

Mr. LODGE. I can not make a point of order on the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it sounded very much as though the 
Senator were making a point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wished to call attention to the fact 
that we were exercising the power of originating revenue legisla- 
tion. and I do not think under the Constitution the Senate can 
do that. I know that it is rather old-fashioned to refer to the 
Constitution, but the House is apt to-stand upon its rights in 
that matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the House ought to stand on 
its rights; but this is not an amendment for raising revenue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has spoken 
once. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator from Massachusetts for information. I have under- 
stood, from the arguments of many Senators here of long ex- 
perience and great ability, that the Constitution has been sus- 
pended by the declaration of war. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a possible view. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the 8 
of the Senntor from Iowa. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am opposed to 
the amendment known as the Chamberlain amendment. I am 
opposed to it, because I am not in favor of placing the responsi- 
bility upon the President of determining a matter which we 
ought to determine ourselves. The Congress of the United 
States knows whether or not it wants to conserve the food of 
this country by stopping the manufacture of beer and wines. 
If it wants to do that, it ought to do it, and it ought not to im- 
pose a burden of that character upon the President of the 
United States, who already has sufficient duties to perform, 
even though the President may have been in favor of having 
a duty of this kind placed upon him, as would appear from the 
original bill as introduced in the House of Representatives, 
which provided for placing this whole power, not only with 
reference to wines and beer but also with reference to distilled 
liquors, upon his shoulders. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rostnson]. I am opposed to it, because it does not attempt to 
prohibit the manufacture of foodstuffs into wine and beer. I 
am in favor of the House provision. I am in favor of it un- 
amended, if it can not be amended in certain particulars. I am 
in favor of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa 
to the original text of the House bill. I hope that it will be 
adopted. It may be that the revenue bill has a provision in it 
prohibiting the importation of distilled liquors, but we do not 
know what will be the fate of that provision on that measure. 
This amendment is not an amendment raising revenue, and I 
doubt very much whether it is subject to the constitutional ob- 
jection which has been raised. 

The amendment also provides that distilled liquors in bond 
shall not be taken out and used for beverage purposes. That 
ought to please the honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loben], who made such a great speech a few days ago in behalf 
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of the manufacturers of beer out of the foodstuffs of the coun- 
try in this time of stress and sorrow. He was fearful that if 
we prohibited that we would drive men to drinking distilled 
liquor or whisky. Now, Mr. President, we want to meet that 
very serious objection of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts by prohibiting the use of distilled liquors for beverage 
purposes; and I hope that the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa will have his support. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the constitutional prohibition 
in regard to revenue bills is that they must originate in the 
House of Representatives. This bill did originate in the House 
of Representatives. Moreover, this is not a bill to raise reve- 
nue, nor is the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
an amendment intended to raise revenue. It is a prohibitory 
amendment pure and simple. There is not even an incidental 
revenue in it. 

I make these remarks because the Senator from Iowa had 
spoken once, and was not free to support his own amendment, 
and I think there can be no doubt that the amendment is per- 
fectly constitutional. 

Mr, GORE. This is a regulation of commerce, and obviously 
constitutional. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to make an oe 
quiry of the Senator from Iowa with regard to the purposes of 
his amendment. I did not hear his remarks in explanation of 
it. I was called out, and while I suppose he made an explana- 
tion of the purposes of his amendment, I did not hear it. 

Just what object has the Senator in mind to accomplish by 
the amendment which forbids the withdrawal of distilled spirits 
in bond during the period of the war? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The purpose is to limit the amount of spirits 
that can be consumed during the period of the war. I would 
rather fight the war sober than otherwise. 

Mr. STONE. That is a frank statement. I understand, then, 
stating it in a somewhat different way but in substance the 
same, that the Senator's purpose is not to decrease or diminish 
revenue, nor is it te conserve the production and distribution 
of foods or foodstuffs. It is not to accomplish anything of that 
kind, but just simply to put upon this bill an amendment which 
in its essence—aye, in its declared and inevitable purpose—is to 
forbid the withdrawal from bond of distilled liquors for con- 
sumption during the period of the war. The Senator proposes 
that, notwithstanding the fact, with which he must be familiar— 
I would not suppose that any Senator here could be more 
familiar with that fact—that it would involve a loss during 
the war of a revenue amounting to approximately $250,000,000, 
which would have to be made up in some way, either by the 
levy of additional taxes directly on the people in some form 
to be collected during the current fiscal year, or by the issuing 
of interest-bearing nontaxable bonds. Now, there is the propo- 
sition presented by this amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the question as to whether the 
use of foodstuffs should be permitted in the manufacture of beer 
is a question of conservation. There are other reasons, I con- 
- cede, sufficient to impel me, at least, to vote against such permis- 
sion; but I want now for a few moments to consider it entirely 
and solely as a conservation proposition. As a conservation 
proposition it is closely related to the problem of winning this 
war. 

In round numbers there are about 50,000,000 bushels of barley, 
15,000,000 bushels of corn, and 2,000,000 bushels of rice used 
every year in the manufacture of beer. Mr. President, we are 
engaged in a war that we all want to win. We are all willing 
to make all kinds of sacrifices in order that we may win. The 
widow must give up her son to be sacrificed on the altar of his 
country. The wife must surrender her husband. The maid 
must bid farewell to her lover. We must all part from those 
that are near and dear to us in order that they may, if necessary, 
shed their lifeblood in the trenches on a foreign soil. Every- 
body is called upon to sacrifice something. All over the country 
we are now organizing the women to conserve the food supplies 
of the Nation. Everyone is called upon to sacrifice, to eat less, 
to work more, to give up all luxuries in order that the food for 
the Army and the Navy and those who are laboring to sustain 
and supply the Army and the Navy may be conserved and used 
to the best possible purpose. Women are doing the work of 
men in order that the ranks of the Army may be kept filled: In 
all the patriotic homes of America we are called upon to con- 
serve and prevent the waste of food in order that we may be able 
to feed the soldiers and contribute to the food supply of our 
allies. Every patriotic citizen is called upon to do his utmost 
in the production and conservation of human food In order to 
win this war. He must give up all his luxuries and many of the 
comforts of life. He must not hesitate to make any sacrifice 


in this hour of his country’s distress. We are facing a world 


shortage of food. Disaster and defeat will be ours unless we 
do our part in conserving the food of the world. The major part 
of the food must come from America. In this predicament is it 
asking too much to demand that men should give up their beer? 
It may mean the difference between victory and defeat. Can 
patriotic men refuse to make that much of a sacrifice? 

Why is it that we demand of all of our people these sacrifices, 
and yet when it comes to the manufacture of Leer we apply a 
different rule? If we must give up the lives of those we love, 
if we must surrender the luxuries and the comforts of life, if we 
must all strive in every way possible to produce a little more 
food, why should not those who make beer be culled upon to sus- 
pend their operations in order that the food that is used in the 
es ane of beer may be utilized for the sustaining of human 

e 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it should be done alone on 
the ground of conservation, to conserve the food products of the 
country, in order to feed not only ourselves and our soldiers but 
the soldiers and the people of our allies. How many loaves of 
bread would these millions of bushels of grain make? How many 
hungry children would they feed? How far would they go to- 
ward sustaining human life where it is imperatively necessary 
in order that success may come to our arms? 

It is argued here that those who have been in the habit for 
years of drinking beer will object to it. Why it is even said by 
some that they will strike. I do not believe it. I will not 
impute to the laboring men of the country who drink beer such 
a lack of patriotism. Can it be possible that men will refuse 
to give up the pleasure, the comfort, or even the benefit, if you 
want to put it that way—although I do not concede that it is a 
benefit—of drinking beer when by continuing to do so they will 
lessen the efficiency of the American Army and the efficiency of 
the armies of our allies and make it harder for the people who 
are not in the Army to sustain human life? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On it I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautspury], but I am 
at liberty to vote upon this bill and the amendments. I vote 
“af — 2 

. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I announce 
my p pa and its transfer as before and vote “ yea.” 
SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
os upon this question with the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Weeks]. I therefore withhold my vote. If at lib- 
erty to vote on this subject, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kimsy] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. WerEks's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. WEEKS] is unavoidably absent from the city. His 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] has already been announced. If present, my colleague 
would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STONE (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to change my vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I again announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Kmnv]. 

The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—54. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. New Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Jones, Wash, Norris Smoot 
Borah Kellogg Overman Sterling 
Brady ck Owen Stone 
Chamberlain Kenyon Page Swanson 
Cummins King Phelan Thompson 
Curtis Knox Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell Trammell 
Fletcher McCumber Robinson Vardaman 
Gore McKellar Shafroth Walsh 
Gronna MeNary Sheppard Watson 
Hale Martin Sherman Woleott 
Hollis Myers Shields 
Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smith, Mich. 
NAYS—30. 
Bankhead Frelinghuysen I Thomas 
Me Tillman 

Broussard Newlands Underwood 

Hiteheock rose Wadsworth 
‘Colt Husting Pomerene Yarren 
Dillingham 32 N.M Smith, G: ee 

i ones, N. Mex. mith, Ga. 

France Lewis Smith, Md. 
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NOT VOTING—12. 
Fall Hardwick Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Gallinger Hughes Saulsbury Sutherland 
Goff Kirby Simmons Weeks 


So Mr. CUxuixs's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I wish to ask whether a motion 
to reconsider will be in order at any time during the considera- 
tion of the amendment covered by the special unanimous- 
consent order of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that a 
motion to reconsider would be in order at any time while the 
bill is in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. I desire to say that before the pending mat- 
ter—that is, section 12—is disposed of, I shall desire to make 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I did not hear the early 
part of the suggestions of the Senator from Missouri. Does 
he move to reconsider, or merely give notice of his intent so 
to do? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He gives notice of his intention to 
move to reconsider before the amendment is finally passed on. 

Mr. STONE. I think that is what I will do; but I asked the 
Chair a moment ago, and I understood the Chair to state that 
I could offer a motion to reconsider at any time while the bill 
was in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair expressed the opinion 
that the Senator has a right to do that. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Chair to say that; and I said 
I thought I would do so before section 12 was finally dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the Chair will not 
forget the unanimous-consent agreement; and I doubt whether 
a motion to reconsider this particular amendment would be in 
order after the final vote upon this section, as provided for in 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what is the pending ques- 
tion? : 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question, if the Chair 

can remember it, is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas by inserting a 
comma after the word “ distilled” at the end of line 8, and in- 
serting after the comma the words “vinous, malt, or fer- 
mented.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, at the end of line 3, after the word “ distilled,” 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “vinous, malt, 
or fermented,” so that it will read: 

From and after 80 days from the date of the approval of this act, 
no Behr shall use any foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of distilled, vinous, malt, or fermented liquors, except for 
governmental, industrial, scientific, or medicinal purposes, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there is a great movement on in 
this country to bring about economy in everything during the 
prosecution of the war, and especially economy in the use of 
foodstuffs. We have been advised from high sources to waste 
nothing, especially to waste no food, to eat less, and to see that 
no more food is put on the table than will be consumed. We 
are urged to have wheatless days, wheatless meals, meatless days 
and meatless meals. The good housewives of the country are 
signing pledges to economize in the household in every way 
possible, to restrict as much as possible within the limits of 

reason and the bounds of health the amount of food prepared and 
: consumed. Cards by the hundreds of thousands and millions 
are being distributed all over the country, and the signing of 
those pledges has begun here in Washington, the fountain head 
of our Government. The foremost ladies in the land are signing 
those cards, thus pledging themselves to economy in the use, 
preparation, and consumption of food. It will rapidly spread 
all over this city and over all the country. A 

I understand that about 112,000,000 bushels of grain are con- 
sumed in this country annually in the manufacture of beer; 
and yet, while we are binding ourselves to the strictest economy 
in the matter of food, in preparing and eating less and wasting 
none, if the amendment presented by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rozstnson] prevails we will be devoting 112,000,000 bushels 
of grain per year to the manufacture of beer in this country. 
It seems to me it would be highly inconsistent for housewives 
and families to be grinding themselves down to the last ounce 
of food that will maintain health and strength, and then to 
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titoj away 112,000,000 bushels of grain in the manufacture of 
r 2 


It reminds me a good deal of a man saying to his family: 
“Now, mother, you must prepare just as little food as possible; 
you must give the children just, as little food as necessary to 
keep them alive; you must mend and patch their old clothes ; 
you must deny yourself many of the comforts of life,” and they 
act upon his advice, and then he goes out and spends 50 cents 
or a dollar each and every day for beer. I think that would be 
inconsistent and farcical. It seems to me we would be acting 
upon the same principle if we should put that plan into practice 
on a broader scale by adopting, unamended, the amendment of 
N from Arkansas. We should be consistent in all 
we do. 2 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that everybody is expected to make sacrifices except the man 
who has a thirst for liquor or the man who owns a brewery. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I understand it, this amend- 
ment extends to beer and wine the prohibition of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas which is confined to 
distilled liquors. If I am wrong the Senator from Montana will 
correct me. 

Mr. MYERS. That is correct, Mr. President. : 

Mr, ROBINSON. The statement of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is correct. If the amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is agreed to, it will be substantially the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ provision which forbids the use of food material and 
feeds in the manufacture of either distilled spirits or malt or 
vinous liquors. I am unable to agree to the amendment which 
the Senator from Montana has offered. In presenting my 
amendment to the Senate I discussed the fact that in order to 
effect what appears to be a fair and reasonable settlement of 
this controversy the President suggested, and the representatives 
of the Anti-Saloon League agreed to the elimination of malt and 
vinous liquors from the bill.. That, of course, does not bind any- 
one upon the subject of national prohibition or other legislation 
that may hereafter arise. 

The necessity for the speedy passage of this measure has been 
emphasized by many Senators as well as by the President. I 
am aware that some criticism of the President’s action has been 
interposed here this afternoon on both sides of the chamber. I 
do not believe the men who represent the prohibition, who con- 
sented to the suggestion the President made, or anyone else who 
has fairly considered the subject, will reach the conclusion that 
the President did anything else than what he considered to be 
his patriotic duty in order to relieve the country from the perils 
that now threaten it by reason of the speculation in food prod- 
ucts which are necessary to maintain our Army abroad and our 
people at home. 

I express the hope under these circumstances that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana may not be adopted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I did not vote on the last 
amendment because I could not vote on it and maintain a con- 
sistent stand. I will vote for a bill separate and apart from 
this bill that shall provide for bone-dry prohibition in this 
country during the war. I have heretofore gone as far as I 
could on this matter under the constitutional authority of 
Congress. 

But I know this that these prohibition amendments are being 
voted for by certain Senators here not because they want. pro- 
hibition, nor because they expect prohibition in any form what- 
ever, but solely for the purpose of killing this bill. There are 
Senators in this body who have spoken against the House pro- 
vision and have spoken against provisions such as we just car- 
ried, and yet they voted for the amendment just now. Why? 
It was not because they wanted it, it was not because they ever 
expected it to be a law, and therefore it must have been be- 
cause they sought an excuse to filibuster against the passage 
of this bill. 

There are two classes of Senators in this body who are op- 
posing the bill. One of these is opposing it because they are 
opposed to prohibition. The other class is opposing it for the 
reason that they resent any Government control over the busi- 
ness interests of this country. Neither one of these classes has 
sufficient votes to prevent a cloture bill from passing, but both 
classes acting together have more than one-third of this body 
and can prevent any vote from being obtained on the bill at 
any time. That is the whole situation. 

I am going to vote against the tacking of a beer-prohibition 
amendment on this bill, because I believe that by the defeat 
of such amendment we will obtain the necessary support for 
the bill of that class who are against prohibition. We will 
then get two-thirds of the votes of this body, and it requires two- 
thirds of the votes to terminate debate and obtain a final vote. 
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As it requires two-thirds of this body to stop debate, it can only 
be accomplished by dividing the opposition to the bill. This fact 
is well known to practically every Senator on this floor. 

I know that there are thousands of families in this country 
who are the victims of alcohol, but there are 100,000 times as 
many who are suffering to-day by reason of the criminally exor- 
bitant price of food. 
` Much as I would like to crush out the effect of liquor in 
this country, I would far rather to-day place in the reach of 
the poor people of this country the food that they must have. 
This fight is now on between those who seek to immediately 
grant food to the poor and those who are opposed to the bill or 
who hold prohibition above human life. That is the thing we 
are facing now, and I regret to say that some Senators on 
this floor who are to-day voting to put prohibition amend- 
ments on the bill will later be found using such amendments, if 
they are adopted, as an excuse for a filibuster against the bill. 
I ask the country to watch and see if some of the men here who 
are yoting to tack on this bill prohibition amendments do not do 
everything in their power to prevent the bill from ever coming to 
a vote. If that is so, then their votes are insincere and are 
given for the very purpose of defeating the bill, and for no other 
purpose. 

I regret to see some of those who have charge of-the bill on 
the floor here voting for prohibition amendments that they will 
later move to strike out. It is an inconsistency that the country 
will not understand, and it is their own fault if the country does 
not understand them. There is not a Senator here who does not 
know that if you tack prohibition on this bill it means the death 
of the bill, because more than one-third of the body are op- 
posed to prohibition and will do everything in their power to 
prevent prohibition from being maintained. I but seek the 
passage of the bill. I will vote for the bill with or without 
prohibition amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The time of the Senator from Ne- 
vada has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator in my time 
if he is not aware of the fact that the amendment which has 
just been adopted upon the liquor traffic, if my information is 
correct, does not affect rectified spirits at all? Consequently its 
operation would be only upon the manufacture of artificial liquor 
and a monopoly of the whisky business of the country during 
the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have heard it said often 
that there are Senators who are going to filibuster aguinst this 
bill; in fact, that the prohibitionists are going to filibuster 
against it. If it is going to be filibustered against by somebody 
else—— ; 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have heard it said repeatedly by various 
classes of Senators that Senators were going to filibuster against 
the bill. I have never believed it. I do not believe it now. 

Mr. President, I have the greatest respect for those who are 
opposed to the so-called prohibition provision. They are just 
as loyal as the other Senators are to the country. They are 
just as anxious to give honest legislation; they are viewing it 
from their viewpoint. But, Mr. President, io say that if pro- 
hibition is tacked on the bill it means the defeat of it, because 
more than a third of the Senators are opposed to prohibition, it 
seems to me, is making a statement that is without any founda- 
tion whatever, b 

There has been no debate on the bill that has not been legiti- 
mate. Although I have not agreed with those who are opposing 
parts of it and some who are opposing the entire bill, I must 
eoncede that they have made logical and able arguments from 
their standpoint. 

Are we to get frightened because some Senators who are op- 
posed to prohibition threaten a filibuster? I think it is only a 
bluff. There will be no filibuster. Let us settle the question 
on its merits. I certainly would not want to admit that the 
liquor interests were so strong that they could hold up such 
important legislation, using the United States Senate as the 
instrument. 

The President is likewise entitled to his view, but he should 
not be allowed to frighten anybody. He said in a letter: 

Time is of the essence; and yet it has become evident that heated 
and protracted debate will delay the passage of the bill indefinitely if 
the provisions affecting the manufacture of beer and wine are retained 
and insisted upon. 

Mr. President, somebody ought to tell the President that he 
is mistaken; that he is misinformed. That was the argu- 
ment the President used in his letter. It had the effect of 
changing the Agricultural Committee. That committee, after 
extended hearings, put in a provision that prohibited the use 
of foodstuffs in the manufacture of beer; but when the Presi- 


dent wrote that letter, and after it had been circulated, the 
committee met again and undid all of their work along that 
line. They went up the hill as prohibitionists, but when the 
President spoke they went down on the other side with their 
prohibition knocked out. They heard the President; and it is 


evident that at least some Senators recognized the master's ' 


voice, 

Mr. President, this prohibition question ought to be deter- 
mined on this measure upon its merits. No man ought to be 
induced to vote one way or the other through fear of defeat 
of the bill if some particular thing happens. 

As far as I am concerned, if somebody wants to filibuster 
they must take the responsibility. 1 do not believe there is 
any Member of this body who has any intention or idea of 
filibustering, He will probably debate the bill legitimately and 
honestly and from his viewpoint bring out what argument he 
may think has a proper bearing upon the question; but there 
is not any danger, in my judgment, of the bill not passing. I 
think a large majority of the Senators are for it. 

I am going to vote for it myself even though I expect to vote 
for a good many of the pending amendments, whether prohibi- 
tion is put on or whether it is left off. I believe that the effect 
of putting on or taking off the prohibition amendment will not 
control on the final vote half a dozen votes. At least, the fate 
of the bill does not depend upon it. It is hardly fair, it seems 
to me, for Senators to say if we put on this amendment we de- 
feat the bill, and try to induce those who are anxiously trying 
to bring about the passage of the bill to vote against such an 
amendment. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I want to put into the 
Record some correspondence. I have a letter from Gustave 
Hafer, the president of the Farmers Feed Co., of New York 
City. This is a company that deals in feed products, and 
makes a specialty of brewers’ wet and dried grains. He wrote 
a letter making an argument against the prohibition of food 
products in the manufacture of beer. I consider it a very 
able argument. It is scientific in its nature. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ne- - 


braska has expired. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I have two telegrams which 
I have selected from a great number which I have received. I 
am in favor of the amendment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I do not desire at this time on this amendment to take the 
time of the Senate, but I send to the desk two telegrams urgently 
in favor of the manufacture of malt liquors and the use of the 
same, and I ask the Secretary to read not only the body of the 
telegrams but the names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortus in the chair), With- 
out objection, the Secretary will read the telegrams, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL. June £7, . 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D O.: 
Remember the laboring class; a glass of beer is invigorating after a 
day's hard work. * 
Alex Jankowski, William Kavalikas, Henry Telkes, F. Kazi- 
mir, F. Kruting, P. Dubikaitis, Charles Jankaitis. P. 
Sirios, C. Chris n, Jobn Chovanec, W. Michalowski, 
M. Somson, August Graff, G. Kurniakop, W. Facklan, 


CHicaco, I June 27, 1917. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN. 55 4 
Washington, D. 0.: 


We and our wives and grown-up children, desire a glass of beer with 
our meals, Don't take it away from us. 

P. Vishontas, Charles Luzaitis, N. Faguttia, Peter Rosja. J. 
Woluzis, T. Pa „ G. Botchardt, 8. Bousami, Ed 
Thomenz, Albert Pohl. F. Zopletal, F. Teister, B. Suk. R. 
Eral. M. Segdonna, M. Miller, F, Fiedler, S. Ewalt. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wish to say, Mr. President, that I was 
under the impression the proceedings of the Senate were con- 
ducted in English. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, I should like to have the pend- 
ing amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secreraxy. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
proposes to amend the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rogsryson] as follows: After the word distilled 
and before the word “ liquors” insert a comma and the words 
“vinous, malt, or fermented,” so that it will read 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I know how it would read. Of course that 
amendment, if agreed to and written into the law, would per- 
emptorily end the manufacture not only of distilled spirits but 
of fermented and vinous beverages. 

Mr. President, I am not going to debate this at this time. I 
say at this time I am not going to undertake in the four or five 
minutes at my disposal to state my objections to that scheme, but, 
to my thinking, the proposition is so absolutely indefensible that 
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it ought to be debated and must and will be debated in the 
Senate before the bill passes if it is agreed to here now. That 
ought to be understood. 

I am not willing that a bill containing a proposal of that kind 
should be enacted into law right off the bat, so to speak. I am 
not going to discuss it. I mean later, if the occasion should 
unhappily arise—I say unhappily, perhaps I should say un- 
wisely projected here—I shall debate it at such length as I 
please, and I think there are other Senators who will do the same 
thing. 

Mr. President, I believe the President of the United States is 
absolutely right. I want to ask gentlemen here—I will not say 
upon this side or that, for it is not a partisan question—I want 
to ask Senators whether the President was right when he asked 
that the question of fermented and vinous manufactures should 
be eliminated from the bill in the interest of expediency if noth- 
ing else, and he put expediency on the ground of patriotism? + 

We did not enter into an agreement by which we are bound to 
vote upon section 12 with a limitation on debate of five minutes; 
but if a proposal like that of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] is written into this section I will be heard from a 
little later on. I repeat that the request, the urgent invocation 
to the Congress of the President, based on high principles of 
patriotism—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, ‘The time of the Senator from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. STONE. Iam sorry, for I had not quite finished. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I intend to vote against 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers], not because I am opposed to prohibition, for I believe 
in it,-and the people of my State have adopted it, but I place 
the national crisis above the wishes of any class of citizens in 
my State. 

Mr. President, in the great crisis that confronts us now, it 
seems to me there are enough delicate questions to be-met and 
overcome without injecting into the situation a provision in 
this bill which will antagonize a great many of the people of 
our country, particularly in the larger cities. That one ques- 
tion might be eliminated from this crisis, and we ought to 
eliminate it, if it is possible to do so. The President has un- 
dertaken wisely to eliminate it; the Senate committee has un- 
dertaken to eliminate it by absolutely prohibiting the use of 
food products in the manufacture of distilled spirits, and leaving 
to the discretion of the President the question of permitting the 
use of such products in the manufacture of malt and vinous 
liguors, in such quantities and at such times as his judgment 
dictates. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the temperance people 
and the prohibitionists as well, one of whom I happen to be, 
have an opportunity to fortify their position in this country for 
prohibitory legislation by voting for the amendment as reported 
out of the committee by me and as the action of the committee. 
The prohibitionists have an opportunity to strengthen and 
fortify the prohibition sentiment by leaving to the President 
the power of controlling the situdtion during this crisis; and if 
the President does, as I think he will do—for he is an astute, 
wise, and a patriotic man—control the manufacture of malt 
and vinous liquors and the alcoholic contents thereof, at the end 
of three years he can practically put the American people upon 
a nonstimulating beverage, and eventually bring about pro- 
page in its best, in its wisest, and in its most statesmanlike 

‘orm. 


For that reason, Mr. President, and not because I am in favor 
of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors of any kind, I am going 
to vote against the amendment of the Senator from Montana, 
in the hope that the Senate will in its wisdom adopt the propo- 
sition which was reported out of the committee and for the com- 
mittee by myself. ; $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a few days ago 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] prophe- 
sied a rebellion if this provision were inserted in the bill. He 
said that the laboring men were the ones who were likely to 
rebel. That was a libel upon labor and the laboring man. Mr. 
President, the people of this country now see where the rebel- 
lion comes from. We have a rebellion threatened here upon 
the floor of the Senate; it is a remarkable spectacle, and yet I 
am glad that it has been presented. I am glad that the people 
of the country have the declaration made here on the floor of 
the Senate by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], showing clearly where 
the rebellion will come from. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nevada? i 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not yield, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator misrepresents 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Recorp will speak for itself. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I rise to a question of privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has no right to 
Interrupt the Senator for a question of privilege. He will be 
recognized after the Senator from Washington has concluded. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator has misrepresented my posi- 
tion. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. The Record will speak for itself. 
I certainly do not desire to misrepresent him. The Senator 
from Nevada, as I remember, stated that there were a third at 
least of Senators on this floor who would not consent to a con- 
clusion of the debate on this bill, and who would not vote for a 
cloture resolution under which debate could be closed. If that 
is not rebellion or a threat of rebellion against the action of a 
majority of the Senate I do not know what it is. 

The Senator from Missouri, after he had joined in the unani- 

mous-consent agreement on yesterday that not only should we 
yote upon section 12 but that, after we had done so in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, it should not be reserved for the considera- 
tion of the Senate, makes a threat. If that is not rebellion, 
I do not know what it is. I am glad, however, that the people 
of the country have it shown clearly upon the Recorp who it is 
who propose to defeat this bill unless their will is incorporated 
in it. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] referred to the 
Anti-Saloon League. I am not here to speak for them; I am 
here as a Senator; I am not acting under their direction. I 
am discharging my duty as a Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington, but, Mr. President, I do not think the Senator's state- 
ment with reference to the temperance organizations of ile 
country was just exactly fair to them.. I know the Senator 
did not intend it to be unfair, but the President appealed to 
these organizations. Instead of coming to the Senate or to 
Congress in an official way and appealing to the Representa- 
tives of the people here, who have sworn to do their duty, he 
went to outside organizations and appealed to them as patriotic 
citizens to withdraw their efforts in behalf of certain legisla- 
tion. They patriotically said they would agree to do that, but 
they did not agree to support any legislation that might be 
proposed here. They did not agree to the proposition of the 
Senator from Arkansas; it was not presented to them, but they 
did say this: 

We are aware of the threats made by the friends of beer and wine in 
the Senate of an indefinite and protracted filibuster against these pro- 
visions of the bill. We beg to assure you that as patriotic Americans, 
determined to uphold you as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy in the present war, we will not for our constituencies offer any 
obstruction to the prompt passage of the food-control bill. 

Mr. President, they are not offering any obstruction to the 
passage of this bill. The Senators on this floor in favor of 
temperance are not offering any obstruction to the passage of 
this bill. We agreed upon yesterday to a proposition submitted 
by the friends of the brewery interests, and now it is before 
the Senate under that agreement. It is for a majority of the 
Senate to say what legislation they desire and to represent 
their constituencies and the great majority sentiment of the 
people of this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. ` 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Joxes] might be excused, because of his 
fanaticism, if he had not known how the Senator from Nevada 
stands on this question, Thè Senator from Nevada has voted on 
prohibition measures in this body in the presence of the Senator 
from Washington, and has on every and all occasions in the last 
few years voted on the prohibition side. Therefore, if there was 
any doubt as to the meaning of the Senator from Neyjda in the 
remarks he made, and had the Senator from Washington de- 
sired to be just in his expression, he would have resolved the 
doubt at least along the line it was natural to resolve it. He 
should have asked the Senator from Nevada what he meant by 
his statement if he were in any doubt. 

The Senator from Washington knows that the Senator from 
Nevada stated here that he would vote for absolute prohibition, 
and that statement stands in the record of my remarks. I 
stated very plainly here that the only reason why I was voting 
against attaching this prohibition amendment to this bill was 
because I believed it was intended to kill the bill, and whether 
it was intended in that way or not it would kill the bill. That 
is what I said, and I stated that I refrained from voting upon 
the Cummins amendment because it would be inconsistent for 
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me to vote against the Cummins amendment when I favored 


that kind of legislation and yet later vote to eliminate that 
character of legislation from the bill because I believe it will be 
destructive of this bill. My whole position in this matter must 
have been understood. It was understood by the other Senators 
in this body, but it seems that there are some here who are 
uncharitable to others whenever their position is opposed at all. 
I do not care for that; I do not care for the criticism of the 
Senator from Washington. It neither injures me in the eyes of 
my people, nor in my self-respect ; but I regret that at this time, 
when there are thousands of poor people throughout this coun- 
try barely able to get sustenance, that this matter should be 
dragged in here for months and months of debate, to satisfy the 
vanity and the love of publicity of some Members of this body. 
It is to be deplored. 

My position is known here. I say that the fight against this 
bill to-day is furthered on one side by intent and on the other 
by ignorance. There are those here who openly have declared 
on this floor that they are opposed to any form of control of 
big business in this country through the means of Government 
instrumentalities. There are others here who have time and 
time again declared to the country their unalterable opposi- 


‘tion to prohibition, and they have demonstrated by their actions 


that they will go to any length, that they will filibuster for any 
length of time, to defeat a bill that contains such a provision, 
We know now that that which urged the President of the 
United States was the deplorable condition throughout this 
country to-day ; we know that that which actuated the President 
of the United States was patriotism of the highest character— 


‘a patriotism that can be realized by a man of intelligence, but 
I 


can not be comprehended by those lacking in that respect. 
would rather follow him blindly than to follow some of the 
Senators in this body even after months and months of their 
harangues and debates; but I do not have to follow him 
blindly. I know that there are over one-third of: the Mem- 
bers of this body, including those who are bitter antiprohibi- 
tionists and those who are bitter anti-Government controllers, 
who would prevent this bill ever coming to a vote. I am not 
one of those, and none of my actions in the past would justify 
any such accusation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Nevada has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to make an 
explanation. The Chair was informed before the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrraan] was recognized a second time, that the 
Senator’s previous speech. was on the Cummins amendment; 
otherwise the Senator would not have been recognized, and his 
being recognized is not to be taken as a precedent for anyone 
else being recognized on a question of personal privilege. . 

Mr. STONE. I desire to rise for the same reason. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has spoken once on this amendment. So has the Senator from 
Washington, 

Mr. STONE. I rise to a question of privilege, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not be recog- 
nized under the unanimous-consent agreement for a question of 
personai privilege. 

Mr. STONE. The Chair did recognize another Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was under a mistake, and 
if any Senator had objected the Chair would not have recognized 
that Senator. : 

Mr. STONE. Very well; I do not care. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada pro: 
ceeded by unanimous consent. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. President, as I understand, the amend 
ment before the Senate is the one proposed by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers], which would, in effect, forbid the manu- 
facture of distilled, vinous, and malt liquors in any form; in 
other words, it would serye the purposes of those who desire 
to make the country bone dry” not only during the period of 
the war but for all time. 

The President of the United States at this stage has ven- 
tured his views, and I submit that the President of the United 
States is in the possession of information of the most. serious 
and. impelling character; otherwise he would not have taken 
part in a controversy of this kind, certainly not for protecting 
either vinous or malt liquors for their own sake. He had in 
mind the effect of invading the rights of the people with respect 
to their habits of life. 

The Constitution is the protection of the people, and the Con- 
stitution does not tolerate the invasion of personal rights in 
this manner, as I take it, because the law frowns upon the doing 


indirectly what can not be done directly. There has been pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment by which the manufacture of 
all liquors will be barred in this country, and that doubtless 
will. come up sooner or later; but now the advocates of that 
constitutional amendment are seeking by mere legislation to 
accomplish the same end, which, I contend, is something which, 
in the essence and in the spirit, is not jurisdictional for the 
Congress. 

The President is of the opinion that the masses of the people 
of this country—and they may be very remote from the Senate 
and they have not always had spokesmen in Washington—con- 
sider the proposed legislation an invasion of their rights, in so 
far as it affects their daily habit of drinking beer with their 
luncheons or their dinners, and as well an intolerable inter- 
ference; and they laugh derisively at the claim that this is a 
free land which denies them a privilege which is enjoyed in 
the autocratic countries from which they came. 

The Senator from IIlinois [Mr. SHERMAN] proclaimed yes- 
terday that he was a “bone dry” advocate, and, I think, as 
a matter of pleasantry he introduced telegrams, appended to 
which were the names of some of our foreign fellow citizens 
who have done much to develop industrially the United States 
and who should be considered in all measures of legislation. 
I would be sorry to believe that the Senator had been imposed 
upon; but it does not detract one iota from the appeal which was 
made because there were appended to those telegrams uupro- 
nounceable names, 

There are involved these two questions—and I know my time 
is very brief—one the destruction of a valuable industry with- 
out compensation—something repugnant to the ideas of equity 
of all good men. This property has yielded vast revenues to 
the Government, and which is to be destroyed at one fell blow. 
One hundred and forty million dollars, under the new revenue 
bill, will be yielded by beer and five or six million dollars by 
wine—incomes which we need very much at this crisis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Montana to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, shortly after the present 
session of Congress began I. was asked by representatives of the 
press as to the course I intended to pursue in reference to prohi- 
bition. I replied that I would continue to do everything I 
could for prohibition; that I believed it especially desirable as 
a war measure, but that I would not support prohibition or 
anything else to the extent of interfering with the plans of the 
President for the conduct of the war. When, therefore, the 
President publicly announced that it had become evident to him 
that insistence on the wine and beer provisions of the bill to 
conserve the Nation’s food supply, as reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, would delay this great measure in- 
definitely—a measure the immediate passage of which the 
President said he considered as of vital consequence to the 
safety and defense of the Nation—I concluded, so far as I was 
concerned, that I would not insist on those provisions, but would 
fight for complete, unqualified prohibition in connection with 
some other measure or in the form of separate legislation. The 
present bill does not by any means offer the only opportunity of 
voting for prohibition during the present session. I propose, 
so far as my voice and vote may go, to hold up the hands 
of Woodrow Wilson in the management of this war. 

Mr, PAGE. Mr. President, I expect to vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. If I 
correctly understand his amendment, I am in full accord there- 
with. . I do not like to have anyone question my patriotism be- 
cause I vote in this way, for I am voting in accordance with my 
own judgment and conscience and in accordance with what I 
believe to be the will and wishes of a very large majority of 
the people of the State which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent. ~ 

I have taken very little time in the discussion of this measure, 
as you all know, and I have made it a point from the beginning 
not to ask for the publication in the Recorp of a single tele- 
gram or letter of the many I have received on this bill; but I 
have received a letter recently which considers this question 
solely upon the ground of food and labor conservation, a letter, 
by the way, written by a man who confides that he sometimes 
drinks. From the viewpoint of labor conservation he certainly 
has yaluable views, and I am going to read them, if my time will 
permit. The letter is very brief. It is from the manager of the 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., of Springfield, Vt.. one of the 
largest, the most vigorous, and most prosperous of the business 
corporations of Vermont. It is a corporation composed of-men 
of the very highest character, and its manager, Mr. Flanders, I 
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personally know to be a man of great executive and business 
ability. j „5. 
I read from Mr. Flanders's letter: 
SPRINGFIELD, VT., June 26, 7. 


Hon. CARROLL S. Paar, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: The backwoods Vermonter has no convenient way 
of Enowing what goes on in Congress other than through the 
y papers. I see by the New York Times that the f bill 
has come to the Senate from the House with a drastic- prohibition 
clause attached to it. I see also that there is danger of this being 
modified or mollified or nullified in the Senate. That would be without 
9 a serious mistake. 
giving 5y reasons for asking you to use all your wisdom and 
energy in retaining a drastic measure of prohibition in this bill. let 
me state first that I have never called m f nor allowed myself to be 
ed a teetotaler. I drink beer occasionally, and am rticularly 
fond of some varieties of wines, though I do not often — in them. 
I fcel, however, that these indulgences on my part sre a matter of very 
U importance as compared with the following considerations relating 
to prohibition as a war measure: 
he first and most important advantage of it is, of course, that it 
will release a large volume of food that is urgently needed. Grains 
employed in the manufacture of malt or spirituous liquors, even when 
the brewers’ ns are af ards used for feeding stock, do not 
finally bring into the human em anything like the amount of food 
value they would bring if u as foods in the first place. There is, 
of course, no argument about this matter. 


The thought in the next paragraph is one to which I wish 
the Senators would give especial attention: 


The second argument for war prohibition relates to its effect on the 
labor market. We and every other industry are feeling the labor 
shortage very keenly, and will feel it still more when we come to re- 
move 500, men from productive work and put them into the non- 
productive acttvity of war. ‘The hundreds of thousands of men en- 

ged in the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors should be the 

rst source of supply drawn on to fill in this tremendous hole in use- 
ful industry. They will thus be removed from labor that Is almost 
invariably useless and harmful, to activities that will be of the utmost 
importance for the maintenance of our existence as a nation. 

n the third place, prohibition: will affect not merely the quantity of 
labor available, but also its quality as well. No one knows Fekter than 
a large employer of labor the Immense amount of mental incapacity, 
bodily ill health, and unrellability in yt time caused by liquor 
drinking, and tbis condition can be seen as plainly in a so-called pro- 
hibition loeaiity like our own as it can anywhere. N 

This brings me to a fourth consideration, which Is purely a personal 
one, namely, that this business of trying to make a pretense of keep- 
ing up prohibition against liquor selling in a community surrounded 
by liquor selling, liquor manufacturing, and liquor dealing areas is a 
colossal farce. it is one that sickens every nt Christian citizen 
every time be looks Into it, and it Is thrust under his nose so strongly 
that he has to look into it whether he wants to or not. It would be a 

at personal satisfaction, despite my liking for some of the lighter 
forms of alcoholic drinks, to have its manufacture absolutely shut off. 

Lastiy, let me say with all earnestness that no one, except those 
interested, are fool for a moment by the plea that the business is 
needed for the sake cf furnisning taxes. It would be ten times- prefer- 
able to take the tax raised by this industry and put it directly onto 
income—the burden would be less heavy in the long run. The waste- 
ful consumption of food materials, the W of the quantity of 
labor available for the necessities of the war, and the reciation in 
the quality of that labor impose a tax Infinitely 
millions dollars of revenue obtained from the 


Yours, sincerely, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I have here a letter which 
I desire to read to the Senate, written by Hon. John M. Olin, 
of Wisconsin, one of the foremost lawyers of Wisconsin, if not 
of the Northwest, and a man who has been more prominent in 
the prohibition movement in Wisconsin than any other one 
man in the State. I received from him a letter dated June 26, 
as follows: 


ter than the few 
usiness itself. 


MADISON, WIs., June 26, 1917. 
Senator PauL O. Hustine, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hustine: I am inelosing herewith copy of a letter which 
I have just dictated to the chairman of the prohibition national com- 
mittee, and am also including the circular letter which I got from 
such chairman, thinking that you might be interested in the matter. 
Very truly, yours, 
Joms M. OLIN., 


The inclosure is as follows: 


Mr. Vinci. G. Hixsnaw 
Chairman Prohibition National Committee, 
$26 West Madison Street, Chicago, IM. 

Deag Sin: I have your letter of June 21, asking contribution toward 
meeting expense of securing petitions, etc., in favor of prohibition of 
the manufacture of any intoxicating liquors, including wine and beer. 

I have for some 40 7 or more in favor of absolute prohibi- 
tion, but I can not aid in any such movement as is bel made at 
Washington, the object of which is to attach to a bill for the ta- 
tion of f etc., a provision in effect establishing absolute prohibition 
during the continuance of the war. J do not believe in any such 
method as is here being pursued and recommended by your circular 
letter. The result of such legislation at this time, put through in this 
Way, would be, I think. disastrous. 

The bill, as shown by the vote in the House, is not an honest one, 
or at least is not being advocated honestly. 1 refer here to the vote in 
favor of the bill in the House by those who are known as “ wets.” 
Why does this element in Con, vote for this bill? This question 
is very easily answered. They are voting for the bill for the purpose 
of harassing the President in the measures that should be taken to 
prepare for and prosecute the war. I hope sincerely that your moye- 
ment will not succeed, 


June 26, 1917. 
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Prohibition should stand upon its own merits, If you desire to ask 
for a prohibition amendment at this time, then have a resolution in- 
troduced to that effect so that the different Members of Con can 
vote squarely on the question one way or the other without the 

Jons M, Onin, 


matter up to any other phase of legislation, 
Very truly, yours, 

Mr. President, 1 believe that is the view held by a great many 
people of the United States who favor prohibition. They object 
to having it considered at this time or attached to this bill for 
fear it may delay, hinder, or defeat this bill. I believe that 
Mr. Olin agrees with the chairman of the Anti-Saloon League. 
I have stated before that I am not in favor of prohibition, but 
if or when the time comes when the barley or other cereals 
needed in the manufacture of beer are necessary for the purpose 
of food conservation I shall vote for it. I can not believe, how- 
ever, that that is necessary now, nor can I bring myself to vote 
for it when the effect of this bill will be not to conserve the 
food but merely to shift it into the markets of our allies, who 
have not yet seen fit to prohibit the brewing of beer. Now, I 
find no fault with that. I cite that, however, as evidence which 
convinces me that the time has not yet arrived when it is nec- 
essary for the United States to do something which the allies 
by their actions say is not necessary. If that is the case, I do 
not believe we are justified in bringing about the disastrous 
results that this amendment would bring to people intimately 
connected with this industry, or to disarrange or put awry the 
domestic eonditions of this country. , 

There are two kinds of people in this country, some favoring 
prohibition and some opposing it, and they are very evenly 
divided. I do not believe in rolling the apple of discord into 
the arena at this time, to divide the people, when it seems to me 
the vital thing to do is to cement the people together and not 
drive them apart. I do not look to see anybody rebel, no 
matter what happens in this matter, but I do not believe in 
promoting the possibility or probability of any such thing. 

I stand by the President on this matter. He has taken this 
thing under advisement, and he believes, and even those who 
are strongly in favor of prohibition agree with him, that it 
would be unwise at this time to fasten a prohibition bill on a 
food bill, which may result in its defeat or its indefinite post- 
ponement. The thing in which I am vitally interested is the 
winning of this war, and I am going to vote for anything and 
everything that will promote that end. 

Now, this proposition as a prohibition measure has no place 
in a food bill. As a food-conservation measure it would be 
futile, inasmuch as our allies are now using the grain in the 
same way we are now using it. Thus no benefit to anybody 
could come of it, The sacrifices of those who would suffer 
disaster thereby would be fruitless and the injury done them 
wanton. Its passage would hinder, delay, if not defeated, the 
food bill, which is particularly calculated to remedy serious 
public ills whereby millions and millions of people are suffering 
and in want because of these delays. The defeat of the food 
bill would spell irretrievable disaster. The President is right 
in asking to have the prohibition question set aside rather than 
imperil the bill, and that he is right is acknowledged by some of 
the warmest and most zealous prohibitionists both tn and out- 
side this Chamber. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Knnx] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE {when Mr. Werexks’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Weeks] is detained from the Senate and is paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 
If my colleague were present and at liberty to vote, he would 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I have a pair on this subject with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], and therefore 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I again announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. KRV]. 


The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 52—as follows: 


YEAS—34, 
Ashurst Brady Dillingham Gronna 
Beckham Cummins Fernald Hale 
Borah Curtis Gore Johnson, S. D. 


Jones, Wash. Myers Sherman Townsend 

Kellogg Nelson Shields 

Kendrick Norris Smith, Mich. Verdaman 

Kenyon Page Smoot Woicott 

McCumber Poindexter Sterling 

McKellar hafroth Thompson 5 

NAYS—52. 

Bankhead Hollis New Smith, Ga, 

Brandegee Husting Newlands Smith, Md. 

Broussard James Overman ith, 

Calder - Johnson, Cal. Owen Stone 

Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Swanson 

Colt King Phelan Thomas 

Culberson Knox Pittman 

Fletcher La Follette Pomerene Underwood 

France Lewis Ransdell Wadsworth 

Frelinghuysen Lodge Reed Walsh 

Gerr, McLean Robinson Warren 

Harding McNary Sheppard Watson 

Hitchcock Martin Simmons Williams 
NOT VOTING—10. 

Fall Hardwick Saulsbury Weeks 

Gallinger Hughes Smith, Ariz. 

Goff Kirby Sutherland 


So Mr. Myers’s amendment to the amendment of Mr. Ron- 
IN SON was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the following amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment. r 

The Secrerary. Insert after the word “purposes,” in line 
5 of the printed amendment, the following: 

No distilled liquors or spirits now in bond in the United States 
shall during the existing war be withdrawn to be used as a beverage, 
nor shall there be imported into the United States during said war 
any distilled liquors. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, according to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, prohibition is limited 
to distilled liquors or spirits. The amendment which I now pre- 
sent prohibits the importation during the war of distilled liquor 
or spirits, and also prohibits the withdrawal from bond of such 
liquor during the same period. It is exactly the same amend- 
ment limited to distilled spirits that the Senate has already 
adopted modifying the House provision which is extended to 
fermented and vinous liquors. 

I have nothing to add to the suggestion I have already made 
with regard to the propriety of such an amendment. I have 
heard it said that if the amendment were adopted by the Senate 
rectified spirits would not be included. That is true in so far 
as rectified spirits have passed out of the supervision of the 
Government and taxes have been paid upon them. I do not 
hope to be able to bring within the provisions of the amendment 
all the liquors in the United States, but it is my desire to bring 
just as many of them within its scope as is possible. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa presents two distinct and separate proposi- 
tions, first prohibiting withdrawal of whiskies in bond, and 
second the prohibition of the importation of whiskies. I ask 
for a division of those two questions. 7 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts made a point on the previous amendment which was 
lightly cast aside by the Senator from Iowa, in which I think 
there is very much merit. This House can not originate a reve- 
nue measure nor can it originate a revenue amendment or a 
revenue provision. I heard the new and startling doctrine 
that a prevision which affected the revenue was not a revenue 
provision unless it increased the revenue. Of course, a provi- 
sion decreasing revenue is just as much a revenue measure as 
a provision increasing it. This provision if it is adopted by the 
Senate will reduce the revenue of the United States on liquors 
imported and liquors forbidden to be taken out of bond when 
the tax is paid, and that is, when it is paid, $250,000,000, as I 
roughly estimate it in my mind now. It is a provision affect- 
ing the revenue; it is a revenue provision, and there is no right 
to originate it in this House. : 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the House provision itself would 
preclude the manufacture of not only distilled liquors but vinous 
liquors as well. The Senate therefore has a perfect right to 
amend the bill in such form as it sees fit. Moreover, while it 
has been argued that the liquors in bond have been used as the 
basis ef credit, and that might affect business conditions in the 
country, I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that while 
it would have the effect of making certificates issued against 
such property in bond no longer a quick asset it would be an 
asset of constantly increasing value, because under this process 
the whiskies that would be in bond would continue to increase 
and would increase quite rapidly as an asset although not a 


quick asset. X 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I shall be perfectly will- 


ing to vote that no food material should be used for the manu- 


facture of distilled liquors during the period of the war, but 
I am unable to support this amendment, which provides that 
no distilled liquors or spirits now in bond in the United States 
shall during the existing war be withdrawn to be used as a 
beverage. It seems to me that would be an act of pure confisca- 
tion. A man who has invested his money in liquor or who has 
manufactured liquor and put it into a bonded warehouse is 


paying storage on it and insurance, I assume. If he can not 
withdraw it to sell it in the market, if it is for beverage pur- 
poses, we arè practically saying that all the liquor that is in 
bond shall be kept there during the war at the expense of the 
man who put it there, although it is his property and he desires 
to sell it. The only thing he can do to stop the running charges, 
the insurance on storage, is to destroy his own property himself, 

I do not think that such an amendment is either wise or nec- 
essary at this time. It must be so that hundreds of thousands 
if not millions of dollars have been borrowed upon liquor that 
is now in storage. It affects existing contracts. It would im- 
pair many banks and business men. 

At the outset of :b 3 war, with every foreign belligerent hav- 
ing participated in t-e war pretty effectively for two or three 
years without any such drastic legislation as this, it does not 
seem to me that it is necessary for this country to start with 
20 a revolutionary and possibly unconstitutional procedure as 

8. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that if the country can be 
put upon a beer and light-wine basis, if the subject is approached 
reasonably in a spirit of gradual progress, a great deal of good 
can be done, and I have no doubt whatever that any possible 
stopping or decrease in the bringing of distilled liquors which 
might be accomplished by legislation of this kind will be tre- 
mendously overbalanced by the wave of indignation that will 
arise from all classes in this country. 

The greatest source of strength that this Nation can have in 
the war is to haye a united spirit of its people in favor of its 
prosecution, but if one-half or more of all the people of this 
country are to be hounded and persecuted by the other half in 
a hysterical spirit of bigotry and intolerance, instead of fighting 
a foreign war we will be fighting an internecine war, and we 
will be fighting ourselves when we ought to be fighting the for- 
eign enemy. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I can not support the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in regard to the point of 
order made by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
he says that this amendment is out of order because it affects 
the revenue and consequently must originate in the House of 
Representatives. I do not think the Senator from Mississippi 
would seriously urge that position. There is not any constitu- 
tional requirement that bills which affect the revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives. The Constitution says 
that those raising revenues shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. To hold that a bill which cuts off revenue of the 
United States comes within that provision of the Constitution 
would be equivalent to saying that a prohibition law itself passed 
by a State was unconstitutional, because it affected the revenues 
of the United States. and nobody ever heard of such a suggestion 
or ever would make it. 

This amendment of the Senator from Iowa might cut off 
some revenues of the United States, just as legislation which 
is passed almost every day by Congress affecting the business 
of the country affects directly or indirectly the sources of 
revenue. We have an income tax. We pass a law authorizing 
the Government to commandeer a man’s business, his shipyard, 
or his coal mine. It destroys the income of that man or that 
corporation, and consequently destroys that source of revenue 
of the United States. All that is no more beyond the power 
of the Senate to enact on that account than this amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa, nor is the amendment any more 
beyond the jurisdiction, of the Senate than such legislation as 
that. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. This is an academic discussion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think it is academic unless the 
Senator from Mississippi is not going to insist upon his point 
of order. 

Mr. STONE. I will take the floor in my own time, but I 
will ask a question of the Senator. We have now a law levying 
an income tax, levying an excess profits tax, and so on. Does 
the Senator think that a bill could be introduced in the Senate, 
originated here in the Senate, be considered And passed merely 
to reduce—not to raise but to reduce—the income tax, to reduce 
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the excess-war profits tax, or reduce any other tax levied? Does 
he draw the distinction in this way, that it is all right and within 
the Constitution to have a bill in the Senate that reduces taxes 
but unconstitutional to put a bill in the Senate that raises 
taxes. Is that the Senator’s view? F 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. The case the Senator states 
is an entirely different case from the amendment of the Senator 
from Towa, for this reason, that that would be a revenue act; 
it would be necessarily an amendment of the existing taw, as 
it reduces the Income tax or the import duties; it is a change 
of the revenue law, and consequently fixes the terms of the 
revenue Iaw itself, and under which the revenue is raised. 
This has nothing whatever to do with any revenue law. It 
does not change in the slightest degree any existing revenue 
statute. It affects conditions of business and trade which in- 
directly may affect sources of revenue, the means by which 
the business of the country pays revenue for the support of the 
Government. That is an entirely different thing from a law. 
raising revenue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Washington has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a short time ago I was about 
to place in the Recorp some correspondence in regard to the 
question of the food value of the ingredients of beer. I was in- 
terrupted by the expiration of my time. As I was about to say, 
I had a letter from Mr. Gustave Hafer, president of the Farmers’ 
Feed Co., of New York City, a company engaged in brewers’ 
wet and dried grains, in which Mr. Hafer made an argument 
showing the value of these feeds after the beer had been ex- 
tracted from them. It was, I thought, a very able argument 
from that standpoint, and to a great extent it was a technical 
one. I sent the letter to E. A. Burnett, one of the professors 
of the University of Nebraska, who is the dean of the College of 
Agriculture of that State, and asked him for his analysis of it. 
I got a reply from Prof. Burnett. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record without reading the letter of Mr. Hafer and 
also the analysis nmde by Prof. Burnett. k 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


FarMers” Freep Co., 
New York, May 3, 1917. 
Hon. Gronck W. Nonnts, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. Norris : In this great crisis, and actuated by a sincere desire 
to assist the Government In its effort tending to a conservation of all 
preducts and the protection of business interests, we beg to sub- 

Join concisely the following facts and statisties concerning the amount 
of grain utilized in brewing during the past year and the salvage re- 


covered from that process, which is used for the purpose of feeding 
dairy cattle and horses: 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF GRAIN USED IN BREWING BEER DURING THE PAST YEAR. 
Product in natural state, 


Bushels. 
. 48, 000, 000 


Total used in brewing beer 


65, 000, 000 
By-product consumed as a dairy feed and horse ration. 


Bushels. 
Brewers’ dried grains equal to 450,000 tons 50, 000, 000 
Malt sprouts equal to 50,000 tons 7, 142, 857 


Recovered for utilization as dairy feed and horse 
a Pee ir Ge th ec ewe Fe E RT SIP ES RT ION RIES 57, 142, 857 


(One bushel of brewers’ dried grains of 18 pounds per bushel has the 
feeding vaine of a bushel ef eats of 32 pounds per bushel.) 


Total amount of grains produced in the United States in 1915 and 1916. 
w.. T 


4, 703, 429, 000 


The brewers consumed of these grains a total of 65,000,000 bushels 
per annum, or a percentage as follows: 


Per cent. 
EC ͤ ͤ S e AEA E E E L s et 
ni | ES S TE SS aCe E Fe a5 

A comparison of the raw ins consumed im the brewing process and 
the salvage recovered in the form of by-products will show as follows: 
Bushels. 
Utilized in brewing - ͤĩ„„1„1„ 2 65, 000, 000 
Recovered through the operation of brewing,-directly avail- 
able as a dairy and horse food ——— 57, 142, 857 


In this connection we 
the protein contents per 


beg to submit a unit of welght per bushel and 
pound: — 


As shown above, approximately half a million tons of brewers’ dried 
grains and malt oponis are produced and used in the United States 
annually, and, as their digestible 3 contents are about three times 
greater than the original raw grain, it is clear that over a million tons 
of the latter, or its equivalent, would have to come 
order to fill up the hole in the Nation's food 
products were taken off the market. 

In view of the recent agitation to curtail the production of beer dur- 
ing the war on the theory that it will release a 88 of grain for 
more useful or necessary purposes, permit us to suggest, in view of the 
above tables, which show so small a proportion of the total crop diverted 
to brewing operations and so large a conservation in reclaimed by- 

roducts, that you will be doing the agricultural interests of the country 
n general, and milk producers in particular, a very marked service by 
giving these important facts gar sertous consideration. 

We feel that anything broadly affecting the agricultural and live-stock 
interests of the country can not fail to be the concern of every good 
American among us, which, we trust, is sufficient apology for addressing 


you in the matter. 
Very truly, yours, Farmers’ Peep Co., 
GUSTAVE Haren, President. 


from somewheré in 
supply if these excellent 


THe UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lincoln, May 28, 1917, 
Hon. Grongn W. Nonuts, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Norns: Your favor of the Sth instant inclosing a let- 
ter from Mr. Gustave Hafer has sometime on my table awaiting an 
opportunity for answer, 

have asked our chemist to go over this letter and be disagrees with 
Mr. Hafer on several 3 In the first place, it would 
seem that Mr, Hafer bas undertaken to estimate feeding value purely 
upon protein contained in the grains as compared with that contained 
in the salvage recovered, This is not an accurate method of estimating 
feeding value, which should be determined either upon dry matter or 
—— @gestible nutrients, including both protein and carbobydrate 


I have no figures to show the accuracy of this letter as to the amount 
of grain used in the brewing industry. You would have much better 
Tnelllties than I to determine whether or not this estimate Is correct. 
The analysis made by our chemist, Dr. F. W. Upson, is as follows: 

“The 65,000,000 bushels of grain used in the brewing industry are 
equivalent to 1,621,000 tons of grains, The recovered by-products ac- 
cording to Mr. Hafer’s own statement are equfvalent to 500,000 tons. 
In other words, of the total amount of grain which goes into the proc- 
ess, 50.8 per cent by weight is recovered in the pe produnt The difer- 
ence of 69.2 per cent is largely carbohydrate lost in the brewing process. 

“The statement that One bus of brewers’ dried grains of 18 
pewnds per bushel has the feeding value of a bushel of oats of 32 
pounds per bushel,’ is not true. The table at the bottom of page 2 has 
no meaning for the reason that the unit for the protefn is not stated. 


While it is true that the per cent by weight of protein in the brewers’ 
grains is higher than in oats, the per cent of carbohydrate is lower. 
The following table shows the number of 3 of food material in 1 
bushel of oats, 32 pounds, as compared wit 

18 pounds. 


1 bushel of brewers’ grains, 


We see that one bushel brewers’ grain contains more protein than 
one bushel oats; not, however, twice as much, but one and one-fourth 
as much. The brewers’ grains contains, however, 7.62 pounds carbo- 
hydrate per bushel, as 2 19 pounds for a bushel of oats. Accord- 
ing to Henry the total digestible food material in one bushel of oats (32 
pounds) gneis 20.1 unds, and in one bushel of dried brewers 
grains 10.2 pounds, e bushel oats has therefore twice the feeding 
value of one bushel dried brewers’ grains, 


‘or brewing we would 
aG Mr. Hafer’s million tons in the grain thus saved, plus 621,000 tons 


over. 

“We should call attention also to Mr. Hafer’s inconsistency in em- 
hasizing the importance of the 500,000 tons of brewers’ grains to the 
—.— , while not admitting the importance of the million-odd 

tons which are lost to useful purposes in the brewing process.“ 
I am returning you the letter of Mr. Hafer and hope that this state- 

ment may still be useful to you. 

I am, very truly, yours, E. A. BURNETT. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Upon the amendment pending E ask for the 
yeas and nays. 
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Mr. JAMES. I asked for a division of the amendment. The 
Vice President was not in the chair at the time. The amend- 
ment provides for a prohibition against the importation of 
liquors in the United States, and also prohibition against taking 
out of bond whiskies in the United States. There are two sep- 
arate and distinct propositions, and I ask for a separate vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky is en- 


titled to it. 
amendment: 

No distilled liquors or spirits now in bond in the United States shall 
during the existing war be withdrawn to be used as a beverage. 

That is the first part of the question involved upon which the 
yeas and nays are requested. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays upon both 
propositions. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ` 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair as before and its transfer, I 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Making the same announcement as heretofore 
of my pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to make the same announce- 
ment as to my pair and its transfer as I did on the previous vote. 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weexs], and therefore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 41, as follows: 


The vote will be taken on the first part of the 


YEAS—44. 

Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smith, Ga. 
8 Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smith, Mich. 

Jones, Wash. Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Brady Kellogg Owen Smoot 
Cummins Kendrick Page Sterling 
Curtis Kenyon Phelan Thompson 
Fernald La Follette Poindexter Townsend 
Fletcher McCumber Ransdell ‘Trammell 
Gore McKellar Shafroth Vardaman 
Gronna McNary Sheppard Walsh 
Hale Myers Sherman Wolcott 

NAYS—41. 
Bankhead Harding New Swanson 
Brandegee Hitcheock Newlands Thomas 
Broussard Hollis Penrose Tillman 
Calder Husting Pittman Underwood 
Chamberlain James Pomerene Wadsworth 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Reed Warren 
Culberson Knox Robinson Watson 
Dillingham Lewis Simmons Williams 
France Lodge Smith, Ariz. 
Frelinghuysen” McLean »e Smith, Md. 
Gerry Martin Stone 
NOT VOTING—11. 

Fall Hardwick Kirby Sutherland 
Gallinger Hughes Sa a Weeks 
Gof King Shields 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the first part of the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CU nuts], the yeas are 45 and 
the nays are 40. So that is agreed to. The vote will now be 
taken on the second part of the amendment, which reads: 

Nor shall there be Imported into the United States during said war any 
distilled liquors. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore of my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to make the same announce- 
ment with regard to my pair as heretofore. I am with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 69, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—69, 
Ashurst Hale Nelson Smith, 8, 
Bankhead Harding New rnin g S 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Norris Sterling 
Borah Johnson, 8. Dak. Overman wanson 
Brady Jones, N. Mex. Owen Thomas 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Lage Thompson 
Calder Kellogg Pheian Townsend 
amberlain Kendrick Pittman Trammell 
Colt Kenz n Poindexter Vardaman 
Cummins King Ransdell Wadsworth 
rtis Knox Reed Walsh 
Dillingham La Follette Shafroth arren 
Fernald McCumber Sheppard atson 
Fletcher McKellar Sherman Williams 
France MeLean Simmons Wolcott 
1 relinghaysen McNary Smith, Ariz. 
yore Martin Smith, Ga. 
Gronna Myers Smith, Mich. 


NAYS—10. > 
Broussard Hollis Lewis Underwood 
Ge Husting Pomerene 
Hitcheock James Robinson 
- NOT VOTING—IT. 9 

Culberson Hughes Saulsbury Tillman 
Gallinger Ties Stith Ma. 

mith, 
Gof Faber one 
Hardwick Sutherland 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The entire amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. If 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Romxsox] by way of substitute is rejected, wil: the amendment 
which has been proposed on behalf of the committee by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] be still open to 
amendment under the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas as amended. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am opposed to the Chamber- 
lain amendment or the committee amendment. I am also op- 
posed to the Robinson amendment. I prefer the House provision 
as amended to either, but I believe the Robinson amendment is 
better than the Chamberlain amendment. I believe it would be 

a mistake to leave the-question as to beer and wine to the Prest- 
2 of the United States, as is done by the Chamberlain amend- 
ment, and I shall therefore cast my vote for the Robinson amend- 
ment, and upon the final vote shall cast my vote for the House 
provision. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] as amended. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas if he would be willing to accept an amend- 
ment to his amendment which would insert the word “ manufac- 
turing” after the word “industrial”? I believe that that would 
clarify the section somewhat and permit the use of distilled 
spirits. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the amendment, and, 
so far as I am authorized to do so, I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was going to offer an amendment in view 
of certain things which have occurred, but I shall take the oppor- 
tunity perhaps to offer it later on some other occasion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York to the amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senator from New York [Mr: Waps- 
wortH] moves, after the words “ governmental, industrial,” to 
insert “ manufacturing.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

r. REED. I now ask that the amendment as amended be 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 


ment as amended. 
The Secrerary. In lieu of the words proposed to be in- 
is proposed 


serted by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN for the committee it 
to insert the following: 

Sec. 12. That from and after 30 dayr frot from the date of the a approval 
ot this act act no 'oods, fruits, food materials, or 


n shall use ray 
feeds e production of distill liquors 3 for governmental, 
. menufaeturing. Scientific, or medicina 


rposes. No dis- 
tilled liquors or spirits now in bond in the United States shall, durin 
the existing war, be withdrawn to be as a beverage; nor shal 


there be eee into the United States during said war any distilled 
liquors. Any person who willfully violates this section ll upon 
conviction thereof be punished by a fine of not Spee sa $5,000 or opens 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is that the amendment that is offered as a substitute for the 
committee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if I understood the 
reading of the amendment, it relates to “persons” entirely, 
and not to companies or corporations. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. GORE. The word “persons” is defined in the bill as 
including corporations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is a part of this bill? 

Mr. GORE. It is a part of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, did the Senator from Michi- 
gan address an inquiry to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator from 


Arkansas will permit me, I understand the committee bill 
defines a person to be a company or corporation, artificial or 
natural? 7 


Mr. MARTIN ahd others, Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
ef the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] as amended. 
(Putting the question:) By the sound the “ayes” seem to 
have it. x 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment, After the word “ purposes,” I move 
to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the word “manufacturing” as used in this para- 

h shall not include the manufacture of brandies and distilled 
spirits for the fortification of wines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas as amended. 75 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that that amendment to the amend- 
ment be again stated. I am not quite sure that I understand it. 

Tne VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. . 

The SECRETARY. After the word “purposes,” in line 5 
of the amendment of Mr. Rozrnson, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That the word manufacturing“ as used in this para- 
graph shall not include the manufacture of brandies and distilled 
spirits for the fortification of wines. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr, President, I do not desire the Senate to 
act upon that amendment or any other amendment without un- 
derstanding its significance. The question was about to be put 
by the Chair and the sentiment seemed ta be in favor of the 
Robinson amendment. 

The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas forbids the use 
of distilled liquors except for governmental, industrial, scien- 
tific, and medicinal purposes. The word“ manufacturing“ was 
proposed to be added by the Senator from New York. If the 
amendment as originally proposed by the Senator from Arkansas 
were adopted, I contend that the word “industrial” would em- 
brace wine- making, and therefore I supported the amendment. 
I think the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York 
is superfluous. It is merely cumulative, because “ industrial” 
and “ manufacturing” are substantially the same thing. How- 
ever, because it is cumulative, I am in favor of it. 

But the Senator from Pennsylvania, for reasons best known 
to himself, has seen fit to introduce an amendment which will 
prevent the manufacture of sweet wines. I voted against 
whisky because I am opposed to whisky. I voted for the Cum- 
mins amendment because I believe it to be in the public interest, 
and I have consistently contended that the use of light wines 
and beers has never done anyone any harm; that to prohibit 
them is an invasion, without sufficient justification, of the per- 
sonal rights of our citizens; and that there is no strong demand, 
either in this Chamber or outside of this Chamber, for the aboli- 
tion at this time of light wines and beer. The people who work 
with their hands and are this structure of Government ask 
for that little comfort 
water and wine and the glass of beer. It does not seriously 
affect the purposes of the war by the conservation of food. 

I am opposed to whisky because it destroys the food of the 
people and destroys the life and moral stamina of the people. 

Now, if the Senator from Pennsylvania, for the purpose of 
punishing those who favor light wines and beer, as an eleventh- 
hour provision seeks to prevent, in this food measure, the manu- 
facture of light wines and beer, then I should like to know it 
and I should like the line to be drawn in this Chamber. 

Are we to abolish light wines and beers because King John 
Barleycorn decrees it—he who is consuming the substance of 
the people and the grains and cereals of the land? 

I hope that the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will not be adopted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to speak in 
favor of this amendment. I only wanted to have an opportunity 
of calling to the attention of the country the broad and patriotic 
and statesmanlike qualities of the Senator from California, his 
sympathies embracing, as they do, the needs and requirements 
of 100,000,000 people, extending from the Atlantie to the Pacific 
Ocean. : 

It is unfortunate that whisky in bond is not located in Cali- 
fornia. If it were, its beauties would immediately become ap- 
parent and the zealous activities of the Senator from California 
would be enlisted. But it happens to be largely a product of 
New England and the East, and hence it is obnoxious in his 
sight. But as to wines, they are medicinal and healthful and 
inspiring? no matter how decocted or adulterated, provided they 
are made in California. 

The Senator has been most active in trying to have everything 
done to diminish taxation on wines of every kind, so that they 
might escape their burden of war taxes, and in every way to 
benefit this industry. He has deliberately by his vote prac- 
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Has my time expired? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the Senator has had his time, 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PENROSE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to eali the roll. - 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I make 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair, 
and withhold my vote, not knowing how my pair would vote on 
this question. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KNOX (after having voted in the affirmative), 
under a sympathetic misapprehension, 
to change my vote from yea” to “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make the same announcement as before 
as to my pair and its transfer and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 72, as follows: 


Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris 


NOT VOTING—1S. 


th their daily meals—the mixture of 


without just compensation. 


JULY 6, 


tically destroyed by confiscation several hundred million dollars, 
much of it carried in banks, loaned in good faith, located in New 
England and in Pennsylvania, and helped to enact a law which 
will unquestionably be unconstitutional, and which places the 
Senate of the United States before the people of all the world as 
prompted by a spirit of fanaticism to absolutely ignore the Con- 
stitution and the rights of property not located in California. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California has 
had his time. 

Mr. PHELAN. 


Townsend 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Mich, 
Smith, S. C. 


Trammell 
Underwood 
Vardaman 
Wadsworth 
alsh 
Warren 
Watson 
Williams 
Wolcott 


Smith, Md. 
Sutherland 
Weeks 


Mr. PEeNrosr’s amendment to the amendment of Mr. ROBIN- 
SON was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] as 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to state my po- 
sition on this question. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I should be very glad to 
vote for an amendment or a bill that would conserve the grain 
supply of the country to the people of the United States; and it 
was my purpose to vote for an amendment that would prohibit 
the use of grain in manufacturing distilled spirits during the 
period of the war, if I could have done so. As this amendment is 
now presented to the Senate, by reason of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa, it presents the proposition that in 
order to vote to conserve the grain supply of the country I shall 
be compelled to vote to confiscate a large amount of property 
I shall also be compelled to vote 
to destroy something like $300,000,000 of revenue to this Govern- 
ment. If this bill as now amended becomes a law, I doubt its 
constitutionality, but it is not for mé to pass upon that ques- 
tion now. I believe the Supreme Court will decide in the end 
that you can not take a man’s property without paying just 
compensation; and if you provide in the bill that liquor in bonded 
warehouses can not be taken during the period of the war, for 
the time being and perhaps forever, you take away these peo- 
ple’s property. You destroy the securities on which thousands 
of dollars have been loaned by the banks of this country. You 
may produce a financial panic. 

I am not willing, for the sake of conserving a portion of the 
grain supply of this country, to jeopardize the financial condi- 
tion of the country by my vote. Iam not willing to vote to take 
a man’s property without just compensation. 
add to this bill a provision that if this property is withheld 


If you want to 


I voted 
{Laughter.] I desire 
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the Government of the United States shall pay for it, I am 
willing to go that far with you; but I am not willing to con- 
fiscate the property of these people, nor am I willing to destroy 
this revenue. Therefore, I find myself in an attitude where I 
can not vote for this amendment as it is presented, or any other 
amendment carrying these terms, 

I have not discussed the question, but I do not think I can 
allow my vote to stand in the negative, as I intend to vote, 
without making this explanation in the Recorp to endeavor to 
show my constituents what my position is. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that I 
entirely concur in what the Senator from Alabama has said, and 
I intend to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I voted against the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator from Iowa for 
the same reason as stated by the Senator from Alabama; 
but I much prefer the Robinson amendment to the so-called 
Chamberlain amendment, which is the committee amendment, 
and I know that if the Robinson amendment should be voted 
down the Senator from Iowa will probably offer the same 
amendment to the Chamberlain amendment, and the votes are 
here to put it on. Therefore, unwilling as I am to vote for it 
in its present shape, I find myself in the dilemma of being com- 
pelled to choose the lesser of two evils, and on that theory I shall 
vote for the Robinson amendment. Whether or not I shall vote 
for section 12 of the bill as amended I do not know. . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
yote down the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, be- 
cause that leaves the whole question as to vinous and malt 
liquors open to be fought out on the floor of the Senate in some 
other shape, 

Now, Mr. President, the committee amendment, it seems to me, 
will settle this question. I think I may safely say that with the 
exception that it absolutely prohibits the use of food products 
in the manufacture of distilled liquors, it is in conformity with 
the wishes of the Commander in Chief of the Army and of the 
Navy as originally expressed to the House of Representatives. 
I do not say that that is a sole reason why the Senate should 
adopt the committee amendment, but I say that he, as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, is in a position to know 
just what is best to be done in this critical emergency. 

The amendment that comes from the committee absolutely 
prohibits the use of food products in the manufacture of dis- 
tilled liquors, and it leaves to the President the power to say 
what amount of food products shall be used in the manufacture 
of malt and vinous liquors and to fix the alcoholic content. 
Now, with that power, and with his ample knowledge of the con- 
ditions which confront this country, it seems to me that the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas ought to be voted 
down and the committee amendment adopted, leaving it to the 
President, as the emergencies present themselves in the course 
of the war, to adopt that policy which will be safest for the 
country. I am satisfied that the Members of the Senate have 
enough confidence in the President to know that power will be 
used by him only in such a way as to best suit the emergencies 
as they arise during the progress of the war. 

I hope the committee amendment may be adopted, and to that 
end the pending amendment voted down. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Do 
I understand that in case the Robinson amendment should be 
adopted, we would then have an opportunity to vote upon that 
as a substitute for section 12? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORAH. And we have a choice between section 12 and 
the Robinson amendment? ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Between section 12 and the Robin- 
son amendment, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I shall vote for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas because I believe that 
this is a matter which the Congress itself ought to meet and dis- 
pose of. I think it is a responsibility which rests upon us. It 
is a policy that is either wise or unwise, and we should not shift 
that responsibility. 

Believing that the Congress ought to meet the question and 
determine it and settle it for itself, I prefer to vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas rather than 
the‘amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, we have in this body, conjointly 
with the House of Representatives, from time to time passed 
laws providing that they should be executed by different heads 
of departments according to the time and occasion 
such; notably, the regulations concerning the pure-food act, the 
execution of which was put in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his agents; that concerning oleomargarine, for 


a long time under the Secretary of the Interior and his agents; 
those respecting the administration of public lands, in certain 
respects under the administration of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to be enforced or not, limited or expanded, according to 
the circumstances as they shall develop. 

With this policy in my mind I introduced an amendment here 
as a substitute to take the place of section 12, providing, sir, 
that the whole subject matter of the limitation of the use of 
food for beverages should be left to the same source at which 
the food act has been left for administration. Such is my view 
now. I feel that the whole matter should be left to the Presi- 
dent to be executed by him through such aid as shall be pro- 
vided, upon the same theory that we have left the administra- 
tion of other foods to the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
administration of land to the Secretary of the Interior. i 

My view, which I beg to impose on the Senate, is this: Con- 
ditions to-day may justify to the mind of Senators a peremptory 
and absolute enactment which may so change when we are not 
in session as to seriously embarrass the enactment of that law 
and embarrass the Government in the execution of it. There- 
fore for myself I regard it more prudent for the country, I 
regard it more for its welfare, to vest the execution of such 
a measure in the discretion of those who command the whole 
subject, that it may from time to time change such adminis- 
tration of it or limit it according to the conditions as they arise. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I prefer to support the 
amendment of the committee and oppose the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, thinking that the method 
of the amendment by the committee would serve a better object 
and a better purpose to the end which we have in view. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President. when the present food- 
conservation measure came from the administration, after hav- 
ing been developed by the combined efforts of the House and 
Senate Committees on Agriculture, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and various agricultural authorities and heads of farmers’ or- 
ganizations throughout the country, it contained a section giving 
the President the power to limit, regulate, or prohibit the making 
of foodstuffs into any kind of alcoholic liquors, and anthorizing 
him to determine the alcoholic contents thereof in the interest 
of food conservation, This is a complete answer to the charge, 
so widely repeated, that prohibitionists forced the liquor ques- 
tion into the deliberations on this bill. The presence of this ` 
section in the bill, as originally framed, showed that the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Agriculture, and both House and Senate 
Committees on Agriculture believed that the use of foodstuffs 
in making alcoholic liquors was a waste, and that power to limit 
or prevent this waste should be given. This section was in the 
bill when the President requested both these committees to 
eonfer with him at the White House, and when froin time to 
time he talked to Members of both Houses regarding the measure, 
expressing the deepest anxiety over its fate. The House amended 
this section by directly prohibiting the making of foodstuffs into 
alcoholic liquors. The Senate Committee on Agriculture re- 
ported a similar amendment, except as to wine, after the bill 
had reached the Senate, and it was then that the beer interests 
threatened the defeat of the entire measure. Evidently the 
President had in mind the provision added by the Senate com- 
mittee, in line with the House action, when he made an appeal 
for its elimination. 5 

It would be a distinct step backward, therefore, if an amend- 
ment should now be adopted relieving wine and beer of all re- 
striction and control. Whatever decrease may take place in the 
amount of grain made into whisky will be largely offset by the 
making of additional foodstuffs into beer and wine, due to their 
increased consumption, which is sure to follow, if no restrictions 
are imposed. and no material saving in foodstuffs would in the 
end be effected. Dr. Wiley, one of the greatest food experts of 
the time, tells us that barley, the main constituent of beer, is 
an excellent human food, as well as a valuable animal food. 
Alcohol is a liquid poison, which attacks the tissues composing 
every organ of the human body. As the tissues composing the 
brain and nerves are the most delicate of all, it attacks them 
first, and the result is a loss of control over the normal functions 
of thought and action, ranging from hilarity to murder. This 
is the result whether alcohol is taken in the form of wine or 
beer or whisky, or in some other guise. It has been demonstrated 
that the alcohol in a single glass of beer will so affect the brain 
and nerves and arm of an engineer as appreciably to prolong the 
time between the sight of a danger signal and the swing of 
the throttle, and thus to imperil or destroy the lives of hundreds 
of passengers. The need of a clear brain and steady nerve in 
an age of machinery is doing more for prohibition than all other 
agencies put together. Men drink whisky. wine, and beer for 
the same purpose—for the alcohol they contain. 


Let me quote here a resolution adopted by the American Medi- 
cal Association at its sixty-eighth annual session held at New 
York City last month: 

Whereas we believe that the use of alcohol as a beverage is detrimental 
to the human economy; and 


Whereas its use in therapeutics, as a tonic or a stimulant, or as a food 
has no scientific basis: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American Medical Association opposes the use of 
alcohol as a beverage ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the use of alcohol as a therapeutic agent should be 
discouraged. 

Let me say that therapeutics is the term applied to that branch 
of medicine which deals with the methods of curing disease, or 
of controlling and resisting its evils. The language of the 
above resolution is that of one of the foremost scientific bodies 
of the world, not the language of dreamers, enthusiasts, or 
fanatics. It is one of the plainest and most effective indict- 

ments of alcohol that has yet been drawn. It makes no distinc- 

tion as to whisky and wine and beer, because all represent 
stages of alcoholism. Prohibition prevails by State or local 
action in three-fourths of the territory of the United States, a 
territory in which lives more than 60 per cent of the American 
people, and yet in none of this territory is the line drawn be- 
tween whisky on the one side and beer and wine on the other. 

The difference, therefore, between the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas and that proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is fundamental. If we 
surrender control of wine and beer in this dreadful time and 
regulate whisky alone, we endeavor to draw a distinction which 
does not exist and blind ourselves to the truth. The object of 
food conservation is the development of man power to the 
highest possible limit. Put wine and beer beyond control and 
our man power will be menaced by alcoholism practically as much 
as ever before. The adoption of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will destroy the admirable plan which 
the President evidently had in mind when this food-protection 
bill was first developed, namely, the gradual decrease of the 
alcoholic contents in all liquors until the shackles of alcoholism 
could be permanently broken, an emancipation comparable to 
-that which his immortal predecessor, Lincoln, effected for mil- 
lions of the human race. If the Chamberlain amendment should 
be adopted, the President will gradually lower the alcoholic con- 
tents of beer and wine until those addicted to these beverages 
will haye become accustomed to the change and we will pass to 
the condition of a dry nation without the disturbance and 
without the resentment and financial loss so many seem to fear. 

I hope therefore that the Chamberlain amendment will finally 
be adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in view of the observations 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] I desire to be 
heard just a moment upon the pending question. The amend- 
ment which has been adopted and which I had the honor to 
offer does not take property without due process of law. It 
merely suspends for the time being the right of the citizen to 
use the property. I assume that it is within our power to say 
that in the period of storm and trouble through which we are 
now passing, if any citizen has property that can not be used 
without increasing the storm and trouble, or if being used 
diminishes our power and strength to pass safely through the 
storm, he must not use it until the storm has passed. 

If when war is over, Mr. President, the Government shall de- 
termine that intoxicating liquor of this kind shall not be used 
in the United States, then common fairness and honesty will 
require the Government to make adequate compensation for the 
property which it has taken; but until that time comes we 
need not meet the point raised by the Senator from Alabama. 
I know that it will deprive for the moment the country of a 
revenue of some $200,000,000 or $250,000,000, but it must be 

remembered, Mr. President, that when the 300,000,000 gallons 
of whisky are sold the people of the United States will pay for 
it nearly $2,000,000,000, and by just so much will their capacity 
to respond to the demands of this time be lessened. I would 
rather lose a revenue of $250,000,000 than stand by, when every 
resource is tu be called upon, and see the people of the country 
pay out $2,000,000,000 a year for the beverages from which we 
derive a revenue of $250,000,000. 

I shall feel constrained to vote against the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas because, as much as I 
believe in the Senate or Congress determining for itself this 
matter of commerce, I would rather leave to the President the 
power to exclude beer and wine from the commerce of the 
country than to do nothing whatever with respect to those 
beverages. 

I would have some hope that in the exercise of his discretion 
he would banish these drinks from the public use, and therefore 
I think the amendment of the committee is preferable. 
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I say now, as was anticipated by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut, that if the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas is 
rejected, I shall offer as applicable to the committee amendment 
the same provision with regard to bonded spirits and imported 
spirits that has already been adopted to the House text and to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I am moved tu make some 
remarks because the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUstztixs] has 
touched on the particular theme that impels me to oppose the 
pending legislation. I have understood that the question of 
the prohibition of manufacture was introduced as a method of 
food conservation, and the drift of the afternoon is toward 
prohibition, not toward food conservation. 

If I could have my way, Mr. President, I would give assent 
to the complete abolition of the liquor traffic in this land, but 
I shall never give my vote to that abolition when I think the 
procedure is unjust; and I contend that the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa is unjust in every application. If it does not 
literally confiscate the lawful property of the United States, 
it does suspend the use of that property for the period of the 
war, and the war may be 1, 2, or 10 years in duration; and 
by the suspension of the use of that property you jeopardize 
every loan, amounting to millions of dollars, secured by certifi- 
cates of storage. Aside from that, you apply the lash of con- 
fiscation to lawfully existing property that has been taken 
under the wing of Government partnership since the first inter- 
nal-revenue law was ever written. 

Mr. President, there seems to be an impression that we have 
got to become a prohibition country to win the war. It ought 
to be the first thought in the'mind of every Senator and every 
citizen to win the war. I am for that, and if I believed it were 
necessary to adopt prohibition in this country to win the war. 
I would yote for it in spite of my conviction of the injustice 
involved. 

But, Mr. President, it has not been proven necessary for the 
United States to be prohibition to win a war. We have never 
been a prohibition Nation heretofore to win a war, and there 
is not an allied country engaged in this war with us that is a 
prohibition nation. I know of only one prohibition nation on 
the face of the earth, and it has the least to its »edit in the 
way of triumphant warfare. I refer to Turkey. 

It is not, Mr. President, that I for a moment rise to defend 
“John Barleycorn” or the malted beverages of this land. I 
have already stated my position. I think no man can stand 
and make a speech in defense of intoxicating liquors. But, 
Mr. President, on the calendar lying on my desk, on page 6, 
calendar No. 61, is a joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. In that amendment 
the prohibition question itself is frankly, flatly, and squarely 
submitted. Why has not this body the courage to take up and 
settle the prohibition question under that amendment? Then 
when such an amendment is adopted the country can righteously 
and justly undertake to dispose of the liquor traffic and the 
manufacture of distilled and fermented liquors and add a just 
compensation to the property thereby destroyed. Whenever 
that is proposed it shall have my vote in this body. 

I want to be just, Senators. At the same time I want to be 
committed to the cause of this country. Let us for a moment 
put aside the narrow view. I can not find fault with the pro- 
hibitionist who is insistent on furthering the cause in wltich his 
heart is so deeply enlisted; I can not find fault and I do not 
find fault with the manufacturer of intoxicating beverages who 
is opposing this legislation, but I have a very strong conviction, 
Senators, that this difficult question ought to be settled quite 
apart from the extremists on either hand. This is a time when 
men can march safe to the front in the middle of the road, and, 
coming to the front, settle this question. 

In my State, Mr. President, we have twice had the prohi- 
bition question submitted to a vote of the people, and though . 
we are very evenly divided, the majority has been against us. 
The same story might be told of many other States that are 
still in the liberal column. On the other hand, there are some 
24 or 25 States in the Union in the dry column. Why, in the 
name of sense, must we as a war proposition divide among our- 
selves and rend the concord of American spirit and the unity 
of American citizenship, which is far more essential to the 
winning of this war than the adoption of prohibition for the 
moment? 

Mr. President, I presume I am trespassing. Perhaps later 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In my time I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Ohio a question. 

Mr. HARDING. I weuld be glad to have the Senator 
ask it. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Would it be acceptable to the Senator for 
a commandeering provision to be made in either of these 
amendments by which the Government of the United States 
would pay to the person who owned these liquors the fair value 
thereof? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, if the Senator from- Colorado 
can write an amendment that will stand not only for com- 
mandeering liquor in the storage warehouses of the country but 
under Government supervision and at the same time take over 
every brewery and distillery in the United States, I shall sup- 
port him and vote for the prohibition which will result from 
‘that amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will vote to settle the prop- 
erty rights involved in this amendment in its own time and place, 
if given the opportunity. I wish the question now settled 
whether a sober nation is a better nation in war and that we 
approach that settlement freed from the entangling questions 
of property rights. That is what the Senate has this day voted. 
I am looking in the faces of Senators on the majority side of 
this Chamber whose ancestors saw vanish overnight by the 

signature of an Executive pen countless millions of property 
that was as sacred as the property contained in a whisky barrel. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 
. The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. I do not want to trespass, but the Senator 
will say that the Great Emancipator himself believed in justice 
and desired to compensate for the property that was taken. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; he did, and it was rejected by certain 
of the States to which the proposition was made. I could not go 
into that detail now in the time allotted here. It is known to 
the Senators and their constituents of that time. Your ancestors, 
my fellow Senators, in the States where you lost the property 
by the proclamation of half century ago, when slavery melted 
instantly into nothingness, bound up your wounds, economically 
and otherwise, turned to your ruined homes, girded up your loins 
like men, and bore the loss without complaint. Not one dollar 
has ever been paid you by this Republic. Your fathers and 
grandfathers lost every dollar of the slave property that van- 
ished into thin air overnight. It was the fortunes of war, 
and, like vanquished warriors, your fathers bore the burdens 
of defeat. 

Is a distillery more sacred than a human soul, in peace or in 
war? If your ancestors in certain States lost millions by the 
proclamation of emancipation, can you not stand overnight 
sincere to your conyictions, and continue to vote steadfastly as 
you have begun, and that the holders of stocks of whisky may 
abide the results of this amendment, and trust hereafter to legis- 
lation to pay for the property values involved in the action of 
this day? I will meet that, Mr. President, when I reach it in 
due time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Illinois a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator from Illinois recog- 
nize a clear distinction between confiscating the property of 
an enemy and confiscating the property of your own citizen? 
My father’s property was confiscated, but he was an enemy fight- 
ing the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is a distinction without a difference. 
The man who for pecuniary gain will pour liquid hell-fire into 
a soldier’s blood and brain under the pretense of making a 
soldier of him is a public enemy. He is worse infinitely than the 
one who raised the standard of revolt in 1861. If this Nation 
endures it will not be saved by the spurious courage born of 
whisky but the clear eye and steady hand of sober men, Tour 
ancestor felt the bitterness of defeat. To-day his descendants 
are living under the flag and are patriotic and making the same 

- sacrifices we of the Northern States are making, who won in 
that great struggle. Do not think for a moment I do not appre- 
ciate the spirit that animates you Senators and your constitu- 
ents of this day. You made the great sacrifice; you are in 
the Union; you are here now as tiving evidences, preserved to 
this day, of the toyal sentiment that animates you this year 
and hereafter in this war of a united American people. There 
‘is, it is true, a distinction, but it is a distinction without a 
difference 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. REED. I offer an amendment, to come in after the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment heretofore 
agreed to it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That the President is hereby empowered to permit 
the withdrawal of liquor in bond if, in his opinion, such withdrawal is 
in the public interest. 

Mr. STONE. How would it read if that amendment were 
agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment as it will read as proposed to be amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
au si 9 li irits now in bond in the United States shall, 
shall ‘there be a into the cored States during said war = 
distill 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the vote on the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa was pretty close, and it 
seems to me that the amendment I have offered may afford a 
means of adjustment. There is much to be said in favor of the 
argument which was adduced by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Harpinc]. The cold truth of the matter is, I think, that nearly 
all of the liquor, or at least a great part of the liquor, that is held 
under Government bond has been mortgaged to banks and other 
financial institutions. This law would, of course, make it im- 
possible to foreclose upon that liquor; hence the security would 
be destroyed. It is likely to break some banking institutions 
and to visit loss upon innocent stockholders. I think we can 
become so radical that we will do harm instead of good. I 
believe it would be safe to pass this question over to the Presi- 
dent; and if, upon investigation, he finds that great injustice is 
to be done, and that it is to the public interest to relieve this 
liquor from the inhibition of the bill, he can be trusted to act 
wisely and justly in the matter. 

SEVERAL Senators. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas as amended. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Oregon 
if he will not consent to Jet us recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and in the meantime I will ask if the Senate will not 
direct that section 12, with the amendments so far agreed to, 
may be printed. We can consider it then to-morrow morning 
advisedly. This very important matter involves far more than 
the mere question of stopping the sale of liquor. It involves 
other things, and I think, Mr. President, we ought to allow the 
section to go over untii to-morrow morning, in order that Sena- 
tors may familiarize themselves with it as it now stands. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, quite a number of Sen- 
ators have expressed a desire to see the amendment printed in 
its amended form, so that we may act intelligently upon the 
matter when the vote is taken; and, at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Missouri, if there is no objection to taking a recess, 
I move that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow morning 
at 11 o'clock.: 

Mr. STONE. I suggest that the Senator ask that the section 
be printed as amended. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And in the meantime I ask that the 
section as amended be reprinted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the section as 
amended will be reprinted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
withhold his motion just a moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I withhold the motion. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent to present an 
amendment to the bill, not relating to this section, for the pur- 
pose of having it printed and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be received, printed, and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Oregon will withhold his 
motion for a moment further, I desire to submit an amendment, 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I renew my motion 


that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m., Friday, July 6, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to- 


morrow, Saturday, July 7, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fnipar, July 6, 1917. 


The House met at 12°o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Take us, O God our Heavenly Father, into Thy confidence 
and make us susceptible to Thy will, that we may be faithful 
servants in the working out of Thy plans and purposes. 

We can not always trace the way 

Where Thou, Almighty One, dost move; 
But we can always, always say 

That God is love. 

And that in the dispensation of Thy providence the dark shall 
be made light, truth though crushed to earth shall rise again, 
and every wrong shall be made right. For faith shall find its 
purpose, hope its answer, and love its full fruition. Man may 
retard or accelerate, but he can never thwart Thy purposes, for 
Thou art God. 

Hear us and answer our prayer, in His Name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, July 3, 1917, was 
read and approved. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by publishing two statements, one 
by Dr. Taylor, an aid of Mr. Hoover, on the relation between 
the manufacture of yeast and malted liquors, together with 
some comments of my own thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I wish, in this connection, to direct the attention of 
the House to what was said here on Friday, June 29. I do this 
now because inadvertently, when I reserved the right to object 
on Tuesday last, I mentioned the wrong date, Saturday, June 30, 
in referring to what the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrenix] had said. I should have referred to his language on 
Friday, June 29, and therefore before this request is granted 
I desire to remind gentlemen of the agreement made by the 
House on that day. 

On page 4491 of the Recorp, right-hand column, after some 
preliminary remarks, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircurn] said: 

We can have an understanding that nothing will be done during the 
ie esrent to meet and adjourn for three days at a time until Mon- 

Nr. Au Sox. If the gentleman will yield for one minute, I want to 
emphasize the importance of understa: g absolutely that noth will 
be done except what is stated, because if Members go away under a 
gentlemen’s agreement and a handful come here and some 7 gets up 
a pA en iat ficant thing and asks unanimous consent it ought not to 
mad KITCHIN. I think every man will be committed in honor to stand 
by this understanding that nothing will be done next week except to 
meet and adjourn over, 

Now, the understanding was clear that nothing of any sort 
was to be done here except to obey the constitutional mandate 
which prohibits an adjournment for longer than three days 
without the consent of the other House. That this was the 
understanding is shown by what the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenroor] said during the same discussion, on page 
4492, left-hand column, near the top: 

Mr. Lennoor. The gentleman's agreement, as stated, would not 55 
mit even a request for unanimous consent. My only point was t 
should not app y to a request for unanimous consent, but that if this 
bill comes back the gentleman should have full opportunity to object, 

The discussion went on, and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrcntn] said: 

My judgment is we will lose no time, but make time, by consenting 
to the unanimous-consent request that I have made. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

5 Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman from 
exas. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman believe that the asking 
of unanimous consent to extend remarks in the Recorp is em- 
braced in that agreement? If I got the gist of that agree- 
ment, and, as I understood it on the floor at the time, there 
was to be no business transacted in the House that the Journal 
would record. The mere extension of remarks is not a matter 
that is embraced in the Journal. If a bill were called up here 
for action by unanimous consent, certainly it would be ob- 
jected to, and ought to be under that agreement, but I can not 
see any particular objection to gentlemen extending remarks. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The other day when I reserved 
the right to object, somebody else made the objection. Having 
heard what the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said 
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on Friday, June 29, by way of interpreting the agreement as 
proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurs], 
and remembering the general acquiescence of the Members of 
the House in that interpretation, I sought the other day to re- 
mind the House of this understanding that absolutely nothing 
should be done here during the present week except to meet 
and adjourn. We are awaiting action by the Senate on bills we 
have passed and sent to that body. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But if the gentleman will pardon me, I 
doubt the accuracy of his conclusion as to our gentleman's 
agreement. I do not think it ever prohibited the extension 
of remarks in the Recorp. But even if it did, that was violated 
about 10 times on Tuesday, and it was not until I made my 
request that the gentleman from Wisconsin and other gentlemen 
rose. It is very seldom that I ask to extend remarks in the 
Recorp. I only do it now because I hope that before final 
action on the food bill Members will read in the Recorp some 
data and information that I want to present. That is my only 
reason for asking consent at this time, because the food bill 
will probably come back to us from the Senate very shortly. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin permit 
this suggestion? There is a very vast difference, as he knows, 
between the Recorp and the Journal. Anything undertaken to 
be done by the House that would have to be recorded in the Jour- 
nal would, I think, be a legitimate subject to object to under 
this gentlemen's agreement. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, before I reply to 
what the gentleman from Texas has said, I wish again to direct 
attention to the language on June 29 of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] : 

If the gentleman will yield for one minute, I want to emphasize the 

portance of understanding absolutely that nothing wi be done 
except what is stated, because if Members Ar a gentlemen's 
agreement and a handful come here and somebody gets up a little 
Loran nem thing and asks unanimous consent it ought not to be 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One moment. I am not going to 
object, but that was an express statement, not questioned by 
anybody, that under the agreement nothing would be done ex- 
cept to meet and adjourn for three days. Now, in reply to the 
question of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] let me put 
a question to him. It is a supposititious case, but it might 
occur: Suppose that somebody had printed an article in a news- 
paper that the gentleman from Texas did not think told the 
truth about a subject important to him, and that some Member 
wishing to get it into the Record should ask leave to extend his 
remarks and, leave being granted, should print that article 
while the gentleman from Texas was absent. Might not that 
= a mottar of serious consequence to the absent gentleman from 

exas 

Mr. GARNER. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
anticipate any such state of affairs. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is not a question of whether 
the gentleman would anticipate any such state of affairs. I 
am directing attention to the agreement of June 29 which 
sought to make such a thing impossible. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. z 

A message from the Senate, by Mr, Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1811) 
providing for counting of service in the Army or Navy of the 
United States as equivalent to residence and cultivation upon 
homestead entries, and in the event of the soldier’s death iñ 
such service providing for the issuance of patent for such land 
to his widow or minor children, had requested a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. SHarrora, Mr. Prrraran, and Mr, 
Ssroor as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following concurrent resolution: 

Senate concurrent resolution 8. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there bes rinted in document form 70.808 copies of the bill (H. R: 


Senate, 2,500 for the use of Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, and 2,500 for the use of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 1854. An act to save daylight and to provide standard time 
for the United States. 
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ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on June 30, 1917, they had presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 3548. An act providing for the modification of the de- 
signs of the current quarter dollar. 

ADJOURN MENT, ; 

Mr. DIXON. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed tó; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, July 9, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, recommending an 
authorization for the use of the appropriation of $30,000 for 
equipment for the commissary department, United States Naval 
Academy, contained in urgent deficiency appropriation act ap- 
proved June 15, 1917, for pay of additional employees of that 

department (H. Doc. No. 248) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Little River, S. C. (H. Doe. No. 249) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication of the acting president of the 

Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal years 1917 and 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
250); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
Printed. 

4. Kletter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, transmitting report of tests of the Wooding train- 
control system (H. Doc. No. 251); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 5325) in relation to trading with 
the enemy; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 5326) to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Signal Corps of the Army, and to 
purchase, manufacture, maintain, repair, and operate airships, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, KEHOE: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Florida, requesting that the reservation known as the 
Choctawhatchee Reservation in West Florida be withdrawn and 
the land therein be restored to homestead entry; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 5327) granting an in- 
aene of pension to Robert J. Clark; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5328) granting a pension to Mary J. Allen; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5829) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William H. Rock; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 5380) granting an increase 
of pension to William Criswell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 5331) granting an extension 
of patent to Rosella Rebecca Reilly ; to the Committee on Patents, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the City Council 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, praying that the President and Congress 
of the United States insist on the freedom and independence of 
Bohemia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


Also (by che Sra petition of Tyler Place Senior Christian 
Endeavor Society, St. Louis, Mo., fayoring war-time prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

‘Also (by request), petition of the National Woman's Party, 
meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah, protesting against imprisoning 
women pickets in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), petition of the membership of the Congre- 
gational Church of Wasco, Cal., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Kauai (Hawaii) Chamber of 
Commerce, pledging loyalty and support to the Government of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petitions of Jesse Wright and 184 
other citizens; W. S. Walker and 40 other citizens; Mrs. E. W. 
Prentiss and 50 other citizens; Rey. P. F. Meek and 73 other citi- 
zens; J. S. Vanzant and 28 other citizens; C. H. Edson and 15 
other citizens; Miss Ethel Cunniff, noble’ grand, and 22 other 
ladies of the Rebekah Lodge; Mrs. M. D. Shamblin and 18 other 
ladies; Mrs. E. S. Miner and 56 other citizens; R. J. Tilley and 
83 other citizens, all of Bethany, Harrison County; and Mrs. 
A. O. Stanley, Mrs. V. H. Sanders, and 70 other ladies of Sheri- 
dan, all in the State of Missouri, favoring the prohibition of the 
liquor business as a war- measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Haddon Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, No. 38, favoring the closing of distilleries and 
breweries in the United States as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation of Edgerton, Wis., asking that the law 
relating to the carrying in the mails of matter containing liquor 
advertisements be amended in certain respects ; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs, P. L. Munger and other residents of 
Janesville, Wis., urging enactment of House bill 5118, providing 
for osteopathic physicians in the Army and Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the congregation of the First Evangelical 
Luthern Church of Racine, Wis., and the members of the First 
Methodist Church, Clinton, Wis., urging the enactment of legisla- 
tion prohibiting the use of foods in the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors, ete.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Congregation of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging that the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1917, House bill No. 19410, be 
amended to allow the mails to carry such mailing matter as is 
unconditionally necessary to enable churches, one and all, to 
secure the wine needed for sacramental purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRUKKER; Petition of residents of Paterson, N. J., 
favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

t By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of P. F. Volland Co., Chicago, III., 
urging that the Federal law against the misuse ‘of the flag be 
amended so that it shall not apply to sheet music; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, in re the general rate increase requested by the 
carriers of the country; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, urging that incomes and profits should be taxed to 
the furthest possible point without checking production and 
the exemption of the incomes dedicated to the maintenance of 
religious and social agencies; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the Publishers’ Association of New York 
City, indorsing the protest of American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association against the levying of a special discriminating 
war tax on the newspaper business; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of State Council of the Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance of the State of New 
Jersey, protesting against the high cost of living and urging 
that a remedy be found therefor; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr: HASTINGS: Petition of Maywood Presbyterian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., protesting against use of food 
supplies in the manufacture of beer, wine, or distilled liquors; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Methodist Church South, Atoka, Okla., 
protesting against the use of any foodstuffs in the manufacture 
of beer, wine, or distilled liquors; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
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the Woman's Christian Temperance Union and voters of the 
seventh ward, Tacoma, Wash,,, favoring the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. LONERGAN: Resolution signed by 21 Swedish-. 


Ameriean citizens of Hartford, Conn., in favor of prohibition 
during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of W. A. Campbell and citizens of 
Hagaman, N. Y., asking for an amendment to the Constitution 
that will suitably express national acknowledgment of Almighty 
God, as the source of all authority in civil government, etc., and 
the placing of all Christian laws, institutions, and usages of the 
Government on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental 
law of the land; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. John H. Giles, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
asking for full national prohibition during the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of G. Cozzi, C. Buonocore, N. Fabrioni, Simon 
Straus, and sundry citizens of New York City, asking that en- 
actment of national prohibition be defeated; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of D. C. Brownell and citizens of the towns of 
Perth and Mayfield, asking for national prohibition for the 
period of the war as a measure to conserve the food supply of 
the Nation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. C. E. Van Etta, of Schenectady, N. Y., ask- 
ing that Congress take such measures as may be necessary to 
eliminate all sources of profit in the production, transportation, 
and distribution of the food supply of our country, to the end 
that every man, woman, and child shall be supplied with suffi- 
cient good and wholesome food to keep them in perfect physical 
condition; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mrs, Francis A. De Graff and 800 members 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Montgomery 
County, N. Y., asking for prohibition during period of the war 
and asking that religious papers be exempted from taxation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of Raywood Presbyterian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., signed by E. B. Surface, pastor, 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petitions signed by 99 residents of Mon- 
trose, Pa., urging Congress to enact legislation prohibiting the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages from foodstuffs, to conserve 
the world’s food supply, and to prohibit the sale of such bever- 
' ages during the period of the present world war to preserve the 
physical and moral strength of the Nation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petitions of Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety, Duarte; Woman’s Missionary Society, San Diego; Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South of California; Woman’s Mission- 
ary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Downey, a 
in the State of California, praying for prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 180 citizens of Pasadena, Cal., for national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Boy Scouts’ Association of Los Angeles 
County, representing 2,600 Boy Scouts of the ninth and tenth 
congressional districts, with more registered voters than were 
cast for President in any one of 18 separate States, that while 
Boy Scouts enthusiastically plant? produce, and save, they call 
upon Congress to prevent monstrous waste of food grains in 
the breweries and distilleries; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of the Philotos Club, of Los Angeles, for prohi- 
bition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors dur- 
ing the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 31 citizens of Glendale and Tropico, Cal., 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 464 citizens of Schenectady, 368 citizens of 
Albany, 112 citizens of Amsterdam, and 485 citizens of Water- 
town, all in the State of New York, urging Congress to enact 
national prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of the Home Missionary Society, of 
Waverly; F. H. Payne and 39 other citizens of Maredosia; the 
Methodist Church of San Jose; Mrs. Clara Sperry and 30 other 
citizens of Jacksonville; Methodist Church of Rockport; and 
First Baptist Church, of Jerseyville, all in the State of Ilinois, 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of First Congregational Church, of Jacksonville, 
III., favoring food conservation; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of members of 
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By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
favoring full national prohibition of the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of intoxicating beverages for the period of 
the war in conservation of the man power, military and in- 
dustrial efficiency, and the food supply of the Nation, and that 
all liquors now in bonded warehouses and elsewhere shall, be 
commandeered by the Government and redistilled for undrink- 
able alcohol, to be purchased by the Government for war pur- 
pores, and that we oppose an increase in the tax on intoxicating 
iquors as a means of raising a revenue to prosecute the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of the Keeseville Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Keeseville, N. Y., favoring prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of every form of intoxicating beverage 
liquor for the duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of the Mowhawk Valley Branch 
of Collegiate Alumnæ for the moral protection of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Federated Men’s Bible Class of the 
Mohawk Valley, N. Y., pledging loyalty to the Government and 
administration in the present situation of the country; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of mass meeting on the 
Fourth of July of producers of grains and other food products, 
for the passage of laws-prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors, to conserve the food and man power of 
ze country and help win the war; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association, 
protesting against picketing and other unpatriotic demonstra- 
tions in Washington by persons purporting to represent the . 
Sot of America; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
um 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Petition of the Trinity Lutheran Con- 
gregation of Hazleton, Pa., against the manufacture of intoxi- 
eating liquors from grains; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of J. R. Haynes and 36 
other citizens of the State of Colorado, urging prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition for the passage of a bill to prohibit 
the use of foodstuffs during the war for the manufacture of 
intoxicating beverages, signed by John Dingman, presiding 
officer, at a meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Sharon 
Springs, N. V.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kingston, East Kingston, Sauger- 
ties, and vicinity, Ulster County, N. Y., protesting against pro- 
hibition legislation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Petition of citizens of Reynolds, 
Ind., opposing prohibition of the liquor business, and especially 
as to wine destined for sacramental purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 7, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, June 28, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 
CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. , 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Myers Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Hollis Nelson Smoot 
kham Husting New Sterling 
Borah ames Norris Stone 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Overman Sutherland 
Brande; Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Swanson 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Poindexter Tillman 
‘olt Kellogg Pomerene Townsend 
Kenyon Reed ‘Trammell 
Cummins King Robinson Underwood 
rtis Knox Shafroth Va: n 
Dillin Sheppard Wadsworth 
Fr Lod Sherman alsh 
Fletcher McCumber Simmons Warren 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Smith, Ariz. Watson 
Gerry McLean th, Ga, Williams 
Gronna McNary Smith, Md. 
Hale artin Smith, Mich, 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
* sence of my colleague [Mr. THoaras] on account of sickness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. He has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Turtatan]. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to announee that the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunx] is detained on 
public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the discussion of this subject has been prolonged, I shall have to 
object to the introduction of any resolutions or any other busi- 
ness than the regular order. I hope that we may proceed now 
with the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Regn] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] as amended. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to perfect that amend- 
ment by adding, after the words “withdrawal of” and before 
the word “liquors,” the word “ distilled,” and, after the word 
“liquors,” to add “or spirits.“ That simply makes the lan- 
guage of the amendment comply with the language of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunts. It 
makes the language of the exception comply with the language-of 
the section to which the exceptions apply. So the amendment 
would read as follows: 

Provided, however, That the President is hereby empowered to permit 
the withdrawal of distilied Uquors or spirits in bond if, in his opinion, 
such withdrawal is in the public interest. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask to have the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] read as it will read with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri attached. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask leave to introduce, out of order, 


a bill. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I sugges 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to enforce 
the rule. The Chair wishes the rule would be repealed, because 


{-— 


it is very embarrassing to the Chair, but there is a rule that! 


when a Senator has the floor he can not be interrupted for the 
purpose of introducing bills, resolutions, or anything else ex- 
cept a conference report. The amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa will be read. 

The Secrerary. The amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
as already agreed to in Committee of the Whole reads: 

No distilled liquors or sparita now in bond in the United States shall, 
during the existing war, withdrawn to be used as a beverage, nor 
shall there be imported into the United States during said war any dis- 
tilled liquors. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri is 
after the word “ liquors,” at the end of the amendment, to insert: 

Provided, however, That the President is hereby empowered to permit 
the withdrawal of distilled liquors or spirits in bond if, in his opinion, 
such withdrawal is in the public interest. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of the provision of section 13, I think 
it is, with reference to commandeering these liquors, may I 
ask the Senator from Missouri what is hoped to be obtained by 
this amendment? Why is it n ? The President can 
commandeer under section 13 any liquors which may be neces- 
sary for the public use. 

‘Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have already spoken on the 
question, and I shall have to answer in the Senator’s time, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I expected the Senator to do so. 

Mr. REED, The amendment of the Senator from Iowa abso- 
luteiy ties up all liquors that are in bond. It was stated on 
yesterday that that would result probably in wrecking some 
banking and financial institutions that loaned large sums of 
money upon liquor so bonded, and that it would be a very 
violent measure. 

With that in view I offered the amendment so that if the 
President found it in the public interest to vest in him the 


discretion to allow the withdrawal of such liquors. That ap- 


plies to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. The other 
proposition in regard to commandeering I understand to be 
different entirely. That is a provision enabling the President 
to take the liquor over for the use of the Government, whereas 
this gives the President the power to release the liquors which 
are in bend. 

I have no special interest in this matter. It seemed to me 
from what was said yesterday that it may be the remedy pro- 
posed by the Senator from Iowa is too violent and might do 
some harm in the country, and I offered this to vest it in the 


President to determine the question of merit with reference 
to the injury or noninjury of the public. s 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the bill already provides that 
the President can commandeer these liquors for public pur- 
poses. He needs no further authority with regard to that 
phase of the matter. If the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri has any application at all, or could have any 
application, it would be that the President would regard it 
for the public interest to withdraw these liquors to be used as 
a beverage, for the amendment which I proposed and which 


‘has been adopted is limited to a prohibition against the with- 


drawal of the liquors as a beverage or to be used as a beverage. 
I can hardly conceive that the President of the United States 
would like to be put in the position of withdrawing liquors 
from bond in order that the people of this country might have 
an to drink. I think you are doing the President 
no good and conferring upon him a power that he would not 
want to exercise. I would protect him against that power. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield for a question? Under the provision of your amendment 
it is provided that whisky shall not be withdrawn from bond. 
The longest term the whisky can remain in bond is eight years. 
It must be tax paid at the end of seven years. Now, there are 
millions of gallons of whisky in bond. The term of eight years 
is probably expiring every week as to several million gallons. 

The question I ask the Senator is this: Under your amend- 
ment you require people to pay millions of dollars as taxes on 
whisky which you refuse to allow to be taken out of bond, or 
which you require shall be kept in the Government bonded 
warehouse with the constant outage or seepage or loss and 
wasting of whisky. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator recognizes that he has taken 
up practically the whole of my time. I answer the question 
put by the Senator immediately, that if this bill becomes a law 
in the present form it will modify the particular statute to 
which the Senator from Kentucky has referred. 

One word with regard to the general exigency of the measure 
to which there was grave objection made yesterday. Suppose, 
Mr. President, that the supply of gasoline should become short, 
do you think it would be any great injustice to the people of 
this country if Congress were to say that during a certain 
period those who own automobiles should not use them? 
Would that be confiscating the automobile because we thought 
that the fuel should not be used in that way? 

All these gentlemen agree that we may close the distilleries, 
that we may the use of the distilleries, during the period 
of the war. Is it more confiscatory to say that the liquor shall 
not be used during the period of the war than it is to say that 
the distillery itself shall not be used fór the production of 
liquor during the war? 

It seems to me a moment's reflection will show that the sug- 
gestion that there is any confiseation, any real injustice, in 
enforcing the policy my amendment provides for disappears at 


once, r 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa is mis- 
taken in his statement that his amendment changes existing 
law in regard to tax-paying whisky. That is not true. The 
Senator’s amendment does this: It provides that the distiller 
shall not take the whisky out of bond during the period of the 
war, but there is no provision anywhere in the amendment 
which requires that he shall not tax pay the whisky which he 
has already given a bond to do, with approved security, which 
the Government itself holds and can enforce. 

When the distiller makes his whisky and places it in bond 
the Government holds the key. It is a Government warehouse, 


and it is under the supervision and control of the Government. 


The distiller can not go into the warehouse without the con- 
sent, and under the eye of a Government official, and then 
only for the purpose of repairing his barrels to prevent his 
whisky from leakage. The Government requires the distiller 
to give a bond that at the end of the period for which the whisky 
is bonded he will pay the tax of $1.10 per gallon, which. is the 
existing law, or $2.20 per gallon which is provided under the 
new revenue bill. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CVxzuxs] provides that the distiller must tax pay 
the whisky, notwithstanding the Government will not allow 
him to take it out of the warehouse or remove it, or use it in 
any way. The banks throughout the country, hundreds of 
citizens, and bonding companies are upon these obligations 
given by the distiller to the Government to tax pay this whisky. 

If the Cummins amendment is adopted, the distiller and the 
bonding company and the citizen who constitute the distiller’s 
surety to the Government will find themselves in this situation: 
They must tax pay the whisky, pay the interest upon the money, 
the outage or loss of whisky shall continue, the cost of keep- 
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ing men there to prevent the leakages of the barrels in the ware- 
house shall be continued, ‘and they shall be denied absolutely the 
right to remove it.. I do not believe that is fair. The good 
Christian people of this country are not in favor of such unjust 
treatment as that. It is even worse than confiscation. If you 
are going to say to these people that they shall not remove the 
whisky from the distillery, where they entered it under a solemn 
contract with the Government that upon the tax payment pro- 
vided under the law—$1.10 per gallon—they could remove it 
from bond, I say it is manifestly unjust to deny them the right 
to remove it and then require of them the tax payment of it, 
taking from them not only their product, placing upon them the 
burden of the cost of its distillation, the outlay and probable 
loss of the money, but, in addition, saying to them: “Lou must 
tax pay this whisky at not less than $1.10 per gallon ”—and 
probably $2.20 per gallon—“ which the Government will not 
allow you to use or withdraw from the warehouse.” 

The Finance Committee, of which I am a member, unani- 
mously reported from that committee the bill which is now on 
the calendar which prohibits the distillation of whisky during 
the war. This was done to conserve the grain for food pur- 
poses. I supported that measure. The distilleries are re- 
quired to remain idle. There is no provision of remuneration 
to them. Now, to say that the whisky which they have on hand 
they shall not use, but shall, in addition to this denial, tax pay it, 
is so manifestly unfair that I believe the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Cummins] himself can see that such an injustice as that 
ought not to be perpetrated. 

There are many innocent holders, Mr. President, who must be 
considered in this matter. The distillers are not the only ones 
who will suffer. Various banks throughout the country will be 
greatly injured, if not wrecked. Warehouse receipts for bond- 
ing whisky have been good security in the localities where 
whisky is distilled for a quarter of a century. The Govern- 
ment issues these storage receipts, and the banks and citizens 
of the State loan money upon them and hold the receipt as se- 
curity. How unjust it would be to say to these banks: “ Your 
security is destroyed. It is true that when you took it it was 
as good as a mortgage upon a blue-grass farm, but now the Gov- 
ernment steps in and says that not only shall you not remove 
this property for which you hold a receipt, which is the very 
title to it, but you shall do the further thing, that will impose 
the additional injury upon you of requiring you to tax pay this 
whisky, which they will not allow you to get, to the extent of $1.10 
per gallon, or probably $2.20 per gallon.” Mr. President, the 
outage of whisky, which means the seepage, evaporation, and 
so forth, from the barrel for a term of eight years amounts to 25 
per cent. Under the provisions of the Cummins amendment you 
could keep this whisky in bond until it all had evaporated, until 
the outage had consumed the whisky, and the distiller not only 
would lose his whisky, but the tax which the Government re- 
quired him to pay. This, Mr. President, is not fair play. No 
great moral cause can be so immoral. Justice demands that tax 
payments upon whisky should be suspended during the period 
which you deny the distiller and the banker the right to remove 
the whisky from bond. I can not conceive anyone who will 
consider this question coolly and deliberately denying the justice 
of this contention. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cumanns] is an able lawyer, and J can not furnish any explana- 
. tion to myself as to his advocacy of his amendment, unless it be 
that he is not familiar with the situation of whisky in bond. 
After the adjournment last evening, I took occasion to compile 
some figures in this connection and some data as to the facts, 
and I appeal to him as a lawyer, and shall ask him later on, 
what answer he may have to some of the conditions which I 
intend very briefly to present. 

Distilled spirits in bond on June 30, 1916, the end of the fiscal 
year, 1916, amounted to 232,402,873.8 tax gallons, or an actual 
amount of about 208,000,000 gallons, subtracting leakage and 
evaporation, present in the internal-revenue bonded warehouses. 


The total for the fiscal year 1917, ended on June 30 last, win 


not be available until the computations are made; but it is esti- 
mated that distilled spirits placed in bond during the year just 
closed have at least equaled in amount the withdrawals in the 
same period, and that therefore the present bonded stock of dis- 
tilled spirits represent not less than 208,000,000 actual gallons. 

These bonded ‘stocks, Mr. President, of distilled spirits are 
owned either by the distillers themselves or by dealers to whom 
‘the distillers have sold the goods by transfer of warehouse re- 
ceipts therefor. 

I want to refer to the money which has been loaned by the 
banks. Under the internal-revenue laws distilled spirits may 
be held in bond for not more than eight years. Warehouse 
receipts issued by the distillers for their serially numbered bar- 


rels of distilled spirits in the warehouses have long been recog- 
nized as prime collateral for bank loans all over the United 
States, whether the bank be located in a “ dry“ State where pro- 
hibition exists or in a “wet” State. 

A careful estimate made by prominent distillers and bankers 
is that not less than $80,000,000, and perhaps considerably over 
$100,000,000, of bank loans are now outstanding upon the col- 
lateral of these internal-revenue bonded warehouse receipts. 
These are legitimate business transactions, involving an enor- 
mous amount of money in the hands of innocent holders, the 
loans having been made during a very long period of years, 
when these receipts were considered the best collateral that a 
bank could have. 

What does the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Presi- 
dent, say of this transaction? The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Taney v. The First National Bank 
of Reading, Pa. (232 U. S., 174), considered the validity and use 
of internal-revenue bonded warehouse receipts as bank col- 
lateral. The court upheld the propriety in law of their use as 
bank collateral. when issued direct by the distiller. Mr. Justice 
Hughes stated that the special circumstances of the Govern- 
ment control of the warehouse enabled the distiller himself to 
issue his own warehouse receipts. 

And what further does Justice Hughes say, Mr. President, 
about the propriety and the character of this financial transac- 
tion? He says: 

But we know of no ground for thus condemning honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a fawtul business. The 
case is not one where credit ‘may be assumed to be given upon the face 
of the ostensible ownership of goods in the debtor's possession. Every- 
one dealing with distillers is familiar with the established practice in 
accordance with which spirits are held in store under governmental 
control and are transferred by the delivery of such documents as we 
have here. The usage serves a fair purpose, and-there is no 
public policy which requires pat the trade should be thrown into dis- 
order by a refusal to uphold if. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, there are 48 Members of this 
body who represent 24 prohibition States. - It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the great majority of that 48 should be favorable 
to “bone-dry” prohibition legislation, nor is it surprising 
that there should be prohibition advocates from States which are- 
not yet committed to that policy. Those who are familiar with 
the progress of prohibition legislation are aware, however, that 
no State in the Union, so far as I am aware, has attempted to 
abolish the business without assuming the fair attitude of at- 
tempting to allow a perfectly lawful business to adjust itself in 
advance of the effectiveness of the prohibition decree, and yet no 
one of the prohibition forces has been fair enough to propose 
an advance adjustment of conditions looking to the effective- 
ness of this war prohibition. It seems to me we are a little in- 
considerate of a business which has been recognized and which 
in part has been a partnership concern with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Let me read a telegram I have received this morning from 
Cincinnati: A 

Associated Press dispatches announce the rag of the Cummins 
amendment probibiting further use of distilled liquors for beverage 
during war— = 

That is at least the effect of the Cummins amendment, though 
that is not its language— 

Bonding companies are on distillers’ bonds for over $250,000,000. 
This is more than their combined capital. The adoption of the m- 
mins amendment would bring about financial chaos. e estimate banks 
of the country carry over $50.000,000 whisky certificates as collateral ; 
also unsecured loans to liquor dealers of over $75,000 .. The adop- 
tion of the Cummins amendment would bring about insolvencies carrying 
liabilities of over 8750,000, 0 0. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, if that is a fair representation 
of the financial situation involved in this legislation, that Con- 
gress, eager to have the business of the country go on, eager to 
maintain and stabilize conditions, would at least hesitate before 
adopting so drastic a proposition as that which the Senate, 
momentarily at least, adopted at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

I am not favorable, Mr. President, to the Senate adopting the 
so-called Reed amendment. In part it accomplishes a bestowal 
of fairness, but I think the Senate ought to hesitate to reach 
such a desired end by this method of indirection. The Senate 
ought, in reasonable fairness, to come right out and declare its 
policy. If we are going to insist on the maintenance of liquors 
in bond, let us say so frankly and distinctly; but if we are 
going to allow the owners of this property to come to a realiza- 
tion of their just possessions let us do that by direct legislation, 
instead of going and whipping the devil about the stump as this 
amendment necessarily does. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 7 
Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 
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Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator be willing to support this 
postponing 


measure in case an amendment were proposed its 
acon operation, say, for six months? 
. HARDING. I should infinitely prefer it to the present 
3 

Mr. PORAI Well, but would it be satisfactory to those 
who oppose i 

Mr. AARDING: Mr. President, I will answer the Senator's 
question with explicitness when T have five minutes more time 
to go into details. I do not propose to answer it by a mere 

“yes” or “no,” but I will be very glad to answer the question 
later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in presenting the amend- 
ment which has been designated in the press as the administra- 
tion compromise I was inspired solely by the purpose of pro- 
-moting a speedy conclusion of this controversy. I am satisfied 
that the Senate did not understand the full effect of the amend- 
ment to my amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. I 
am also convinced that the Senate does not desire to do any 
injustice to anyone. 

The statement which has just been made on the floor by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] as to the effect of the 
amendment by the Senator from Iowa discloses that, while it 
will deny to the owners of distilled spirits the use of their 
product, it will still require them to pay the Government tax. 
I do not believe there is a man in this Chamber, or anywhere 
else for that matter, who would regard legislation of that char- 
acter as fair, reasonable, or just. 

Mr. President, it will undoubtedly produce a reaction against 
the very laudable movement in behalf of national prohibition, 
which I favor. It is not fair to undertake, Senators, the settle- 
ment of a question of so far-reaching importance as the ques- 
tion of national prohibition upon this bill. It is not fair to 
undertake to determine it exclusively as an alleged conservation 
of food measure. 

We all understand the constitutional limitations on the 
power of Congress to enact statutory national prohibition; we 
all know that we have the power to pass a joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment in an orderly way and sub- 
mit it to the States. When ratified this will authorize Con- 
‘gress to enact national prohibition; but now, in a great national 
crisis; when more than ever in the history of this country we 
need and require the solid support of our people, we are pro- 
posing here to pass a measure which practically confiscates 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property and at the 
same time imposes a tax burden upon that property. I want to 
say that while the representatives of the prohibition move- 
ment, commonly known as legislative representatives of the 
Anti-Saloon League, have been criticized on the floor of the 
Senate for agreeing to eliminate wine and beer from this bill 
and thus enable the Senate to reach a speedy conclusion con- 
cerning the subject—while they have been criticized for that 
action, I think they were prompted by patriotic purposes and 
motives and deserve commendation. The Cummins amendment, 
“if retained in the bill, will occasion indefinite delay in the pas- 
sage of the food-control bill. 

I think the Senate ought to pass this food bill, and pass it 
speedily. We ought not to retzin the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa in this bill, because it will work an injustice 
which will occasion a reaction against this Government. It 
ean not do good to impose a tax upon these people while we are 
confiscating their property. Let us be fair and just; let us de- 
termine this national prohibition question like men. I will vote 
for it whenever the opportunity arises; but I do not believe any 
fair-minded person would want me to stultify myself by con- 
fiscating hundreds of millians of dollars’ worth of property and 
at the same time imposing a burden of taxation upon it. I 
think the Cummins amendment ought to be reconsidered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I was very much struck with 
the figures given by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HardDING], and 
I should like to know, as the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] was speaking of that matter when he was cut off, 
if he has any other figures relating to that subject, for I think 
it is a very important consideration, affecting, as it does, gen- 
eral business. If the Senator will answer me, I will yield to 
him in my time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted in the 
time of the Senator from Massachusetts, I will be very glad 
to furnish him with those figures, for I think they are really 
striking; but, first, I want to refer to warehouse receipts which 
are hypothecated with banks throughout New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, Louisiana, California, 


and other States as collateral for loans to distillers and owners 
of distilled spirits in bond, reaching in the aggregate, in the 
opinion of experienced persons, nearly $100,000,000. These 
loans have been made upon the faith of the distilled spirits 
in bond, the loans to be paid upon resale in bond or upon 
withdrawal from bond in due course. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, may I ask what is the question 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania is answering the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. I asked the Senator from Pennsylvania if he 
could give me the figures as to the amount involved under the 
liability of the bonding companies. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from Idaho will not take up 
my time, I will endeavor to answer now. 

Mr. BORAH. We have at least discovered a method by 
which an address may be made upon this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope this interruption will not be counted 
against my time, Mr, President, or the time of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I am giving the Senate real facts, not the usual 
speech of the demagogue or the fanatic, and I want these facts 
to sink into the minds of Senators, and expect some of them to 
be called upon by me to answer them. 

Now as to bonding companies, concerning which the 8 
from Massachusetts makes inquiry: Every gallon of distilled 
spirits in bond is covered by a warehousing bond guaranteeing 
the payment of the tax thereon within eight years from the 
date of warehousing. Millions of gallons of distilled spirits 
must be withdrawn within the next six months, as the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has stated—spirits of a character which 
can not be used except for beverage purposes, and consequently 
can not be withdrawn by their owners for other than beverage 
purposes. When the distiller fails the bank has a bad loan, 
and the bonding company has to make good the tax. The 
Government, under existing laws, will force these spirits out 
of bond, and call upon the bonding companies for the payment 
of the tax. The total liability of the bonding companies ex- 
ceeds their combined assets and capital, Mr. President; and with 
the ruin and disaster brought upon the entire distilling and 
owning trade in distilled spirits, the bonding companies will 
be compelled to stand back of the tax liability upon all goods 
now in bond, and I am assured that there will be more than 
one bank in the New England States and in Pennsylvania and 
New York and Maryland and more than one bonding company 
which will fail should the so-called Cummins amendment be 
retained in the bill. 

Mr. President, in closing my answer to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Massachusetts—for I do not want to take up too 
much of his time—I will only refer to the revenues which 
the Government derives from this source, and which the Finance 
Committee in its scheme of taxation has constituted an im- 
portant part of its fiscal program. These facts are 5 
admitted and well understood and have been frequently re- 
ferred to. 

I hope I have answered the Senator's question. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it occurs to me 
that it is a very easy matter for us to take care of the tax 
proposition by providing that this tax shall not be required to be 
paid until these liquors are taken out of bond. That is not be- 
yond the constitutional power of Congress, I think, and I am 
satisfied that nobody will object to an amendment of that sort. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will not take as 
much time as the Senator from Pennsylvania did in answering 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I will. 

Mr, JAMES. No; I will not. I will be very brief. “The Sena- 
tor knows that the Government allows outage to the distillers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I really do not know very much 
about those things. I am very glad to get that information 
from the Senator. 

Mr. JAMES. The Government allows outage, and allows up 
to 133 gallons for seven years. Now, suppose you keep the 
distiller’s whisky in there for three years longer, or two years 
longer. Are you going to allow him any additional outage? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think probably we could take 
care of that: but 

Mr. JAMES. The trouble is that it has not been done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, we do not com- 
pel the distiller to keep this liquor in bond for any length of time, 
but we say he must take it out within a certain time. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, yes; you do. He can not take it out of 
bond for bottling purposes until it has been in bond four years. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. 
before it can be taken out? 

Mr, JAMES. Oh, yes; absolutely. é 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I understand that there is a 
great deal that has been in bond more than four years now. 
Does anyone doubt, Mr. President, but that that will all come 
out, with this provision adopted, before this bill passes? That 
is the only thing I fear in regard to the Cummins amendment— 
that it will bring out so much of this liquor that the country will 
be flooded by what So many of our Senators fear; that they will 
bring it right out of these bonded warehouses and have it all 
ready for beverage purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, may I correct the Senator on 
that point? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is a physical and a financial impossi- 
bility, Mr. President. It would be beyond the financing power 
of the banks and of the distillers to take this stuff out of bond 
prior to the passage of this law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Well, Mr. President, they would 
take out enough to supply the beverage demands of the country 
for a year or two. I am satisfied of that. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator may be. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am glad to know that there is 
one thing, anyhow, that is beyond the power of this interest, 
that is impossible at its hands. 

Mr. President, I am very much in accord with the suggestions 
made by the Senator from Arkansas. I should like to see the 
constitutional amendment presented and submitted and passed 
by the Senate, as I think it would be, and get rid of much of 
this, and I hope it will be called up and voted upon before this 
session ends and let the people have a chance to speak; but I 
am not urging these matters, so far as that is concerned, upon 
the grounds of prohibition. Senators on the other side suggest 
and declare that those who are urging this are doing it in order 
to get prohibition, That is not it, Mr. President. I am just as 
patriotic as the Senators who are opposing this proposition. 
I may be mistaken, but I believe that there is nothing that we 
can do better to strengthen the arm of this country to win the 
contest that it is in now than to suspend during the pendency of 
the war this influence that has done more to weaken the arms 
of England and France than any other one influence and that 
will do more to weaken and destroy our power than any other 
one influence. If I did not think that, if I did not believe it 
with all my heart and soul, I would not be urging this proposi- 
tion here. 

Senators talk about wanting a unanimous sentiment in this 
country. Why, Mr. President, for this Congress to deny what 
millions and millions of the very best people of this country are 
praying for and desiring with all their heart and soul, in order 
that we may win this war, will do more to weaken and dampen 
the spirit and the patriotism of our people than any other action 
that we can take. I may be mistaken in that, but that is my 
judgment. That is the main reason why I am anxious to see 
this done. 4 

Why, they said when the conscription act was urged that that 
would cause riots all over the country; yet we did not hesitate 
to pass it, and say that we will take the first born of every 
home in this land if it is necessary to save this Nation of ours. 
The people were patriotic. They did not respond with riots 
and insurrection and rebellion. But, Mr. President, after doing 
that, shall we say to the financial interests of this country and 
the interests that are represented in these industries: “ You can 
go on with your business; we will let this waste continue,” in 
the face of the appeals for conservation, in the face of the ap- 
peals to the women of the land to take care of every crumb? 

Mr. President, that is why I want it done. I may be mistaken, 
but I am not unpatriotic. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Washington has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is the common lot of 
humanity for men to run to extremes. No matter what a man 
is adyocating or what he is opposing, when he begins to make a 
fetish or a fad of it he allows it to disturb his vision to such an 
extent that he takes no note of actual facts. I do not apply 
that to either side of this controversy alone, but to both sides, 
It is true not only of this controversy but of all other contro- 
versies when men get worked up; somebody will contend that 
there is a millenium in the thing, and somebody, will contend 
that there is a hell in it, and they are both perhaps-~equally 
sincere and both nearly equally wrong. 

I was struck with a realization of this fact a moment ago when 
the Senator from Washington was speaking, by his assertion 
that inefficiency in the French and British Armies was owing to 

the consumption of alcoholic drinks of various sorts, Now, ac- 


It must be in bond four years 


cording to the British Medical Journal “ 23 ounces of rum are 
issued to each man in the British Army twice a week. For men! 
in the trenches, this allowance is increased to 3 ounces twice a 
week under ordinary weather conditions, and to 23 ounces daily 
in very bad weather, making a minimum of 5 ounces a week and 
a maximum of 17} ounces.” Keep that in your minds. 

The French soldier receives daily 50 grams of rum, containing 
20 grams of alcohol, and a half liter of wine. 

The German soldier is allowed 1,793 grams of beer and 20 
grams of brandy a day. The beer, which is of the ordinary 
lager variety—that is, very low alcohol beer—has an alcohol 
content of only about 33 per cent; but this quantity plus the 
brandy would amount to a total of 70.7 grams of actual alcohol 
a day in the Germany Army, as against 17} in the English Army. 

Now, the Senator, in letting his fetish run away with him, is 
trying to account for the fact that the English and French have 
not whipped Germany to a standstill up to date by the fact that 
they are taking too much alcohol, totally oblivious for the time 
being of the fact that the Germans are taking a very great deal 
more. 

“The Austrian soidiers receive each day one-half of a liter 
of wine, equivalent to 40 grams of alcohol.” Their armies 
have been least efficient of all, not because they had less alco- 
hol, of course, but they had less. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to state just this: When a man 
rises and says that a great war can not be fought without pro- 
hibition no sort of parliamentary language can properly desig- 
nate his attitude. The Revolution was fought without it; the 
Civil War was fought without it; the Napoleonic wars were 
fought without it. No armies of Europe were so abundantly 
supplied with good red wine as the armies of Napoleon, wher- 
ever he could get it for them. Of course alcohol is a curse— 
the man that takes it must confess that—if itis abused at all; 
and when you meet a man that tells you that he drinks, but 
he drinks moderately all the time and never drinks to excess, 
he is generally either mistaken about himself or he is ying. 
It is a thing the excess of which is easy, the abuse of which is 
constant, and the evil of which is awful; but to come here and 
try to confiscate millions of dollars’ worth of property and to 
render worthless millions of dollars’ worth of securities in ad- 
dition to that, and to give up, besides all that, two hundred and 
fifty millions of revenue, all three of which things the Cum- 
mins amendment involves, strikes me as carrying unreason to 
the superlative point. 

You have got it now with the Robinson amendment, without 
the Cummins amendment to the Robinson amendment, so that 
you have food conservation. The Senator says that he wants 
it for food conservation. Will you tell me how forbidding 
whisky already made from being taken out of the warehouse 
multiplies the amount of food or contributes to food conserva- 
tion? How are you going to “unscramble” the whisky and 
get the corn and rye out? The Senator in the next breath de- 
nies that he is voting for the Cummins amendment because he 
wants prohibition. I leave him to reconcile Mis argument with 
the facts as they exist and his vote with his assertion of 
purpose, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I voted for the Cummins 
amendment both times. I should be glad if the use as a bever- 
age of the whisky in bond could be prevented, but at the same 
time I do not want to take any step that would be contrary to 
absolute justice to the men who have their money invested in 
it. I confess that I was a great deal impressed by what the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAares] said about these taxes. I 
am not posted as to the law or the details of it, but it seems to 
me that if the Senator from Kentucky has it right—and I have 
no reason to dispute his knowledge of it—he has presented an 
objection to the so-called Cummins amendment that is serious. 

I have wondered—and I should like to have the opinion of 
the Senator from Kentucky if I can—whether an amendment 
could not be added in the shape of a proviso that would meet 
that objection with regard to those taxes. 

I have at my desk here blocked out an amendment as fol- 
lows, and I want to call the attention of the Senate to it. par- 
ticularly the attention of the Senator from Kentucky. I sug- 
gest adding a proviso something like this: 

Provided, however, That the payment of any taxes that mar become 
due on said liquor during the continuance of said war shall not be 
required until said war is ended. 

I should like to know whether that would be a remedy, as 
far as the payment of taxes is concerned, and whether it is a 
practical proposition to add this kind of a proviso. If the Sena- 


tor from Kentucky desires to answer in my time I shall be glad 
to yield to him now, 
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Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that I have drawn an amendment myself, which I 
expect to offer if the Senate finally determines to accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, to suspend the 
tax payment; and an amendment ought to be drawn also in 
regard to the outage allowance. 3 s 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps that is true. I was not endeavoring 
to cover that part of it; but I can see that if the Senator has 

the facts right in regard to the outage, it ought to be met. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator from Nebraska 
think that under all the circumstances it is necessary for the 
5 of the United States to guarantee that these men 
who have made an investment in liquor shall lose nothing and 
make no sacrifice? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and I am not undertaking to cover the 
indebtedness part of it or the mortgaging of it or anything of 
that kind. To me that does not appear to be serious. But 
if these men are required to pay taxes and not permitted to take 
out the property, it seems to me that is an injustice, and that 
it ought to be remedied. We ought not to require them to pay 
taxes and at the same time refuse to permit them to take out the 
liquor. The fair thing would be to defer the payment of taxes 
until the time comes when they are allowed to take possession 
of the liquor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I want to suggest to the Senator that if 
this amendment is adepted, certainly Congress will not tax 
the whisky that is to remain in bond. 2 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, if the Cummins amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Of course, in that event it will not be 
taxed, as I understand. z 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood that it would be. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Well, that is a matter In the hands of 
Congress, 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood that what the Senator was ob- 
jecting to was the compulsory payment of taxes while thé Gov- 
ernment refused to permit the people to take out the product 
taxed, and that is the difficulty I desire to remedy, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I was very much 
impressed by what the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
said when he quoted the practice of Britain with reference to 
serving liquor to the soldiers; but, as I now recall, the Senator 
rom Mississippi on the 18th day of May. voted to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to American soldiers, and made it a 
crime for any one to sell them liquor. How the Senator can 
bolster up his present attitude by quoting Britain, while this 
statute remains unrepealed, is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of section 18 of the 
bill I doubt if the situation is nearly as bad as stated by either 
the Senator from Pennsylvania or the Senator from Kentucky. 
I am going to ask to have section 13 read in my time. It is 
the section which permits the Government to take over all 
liquors needed for governmental purposes and pay for them, 
und if the party is not satisfied with the price he may bring 
suit for the balance. I am opposed to the Reed amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be read. 

The Secrerary. Section 13, as proposed by the committee 
amendment, reads: 


Sec, 13. That the President is authorized and directe com- 
mandeer any or all distilled spirits in bond at the date of the 1 ia 
of this act for redistillation, in so far as such redistillation may be 
necessary to meet the requirements of the Government in the manu- 
facture of munitions and other military and hospital supplies, or in 
so far as such redistillation would dispense with the — of utiliz- 
ing products and materials suitable for foods and feeds in the future 
manufacture of distilled spirits for the purposes herein enumerated. 
The President shall determine and pay a just compensation for the 
distilled spirits so commandeered, and if the compensation so deter- 
mined be not satisfactory to the person entitled to receive the same 
such person shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined 
by the President and shall be entitled to sue the United States to 
recover such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up 
such amount as will be just compensation for such spirits, in the 
Paanan 1 by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the 

e. 


Mr. STONE; Mr. President, I have heard it said in a way, 
without knowing whether my information is accurate, that a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa to the substitute amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas was agreed to would be made. If that 


is to be done, I would think it would be better if we could have 
an arrangement to vote upon the motion to reconsider first— 
that is, ahead of the vote on the amendment of my colleague 
[Mr. REED], which is the pending amendment., 


I would be very reluctant to vote to send a question of this 
kind to the White House and submit it to the President for his 


action. I am not in sympathy with that policy. Still I would 
vote for it as a last resort. But I would be very glad if such 
a motion as I referred to for reconsideration could be offered, 
that it could be determined before the other question is taken 
up, for if a vote to reconsider should be in the affirmat' e it 
would relieve some of us of some embarrassment in casting our 
vote on the motion to remit the matter to the President. I 
would make the motion to reconsider if I could do so. I changed 
by vote yesterday when the Senator from Iowa offered the very 
same amendment to the House text, but I did not change it when* 
he offered his amendment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas. Therefore my vote stands in the negative, and 
I can not move to reconsider. I do not know that any Senator 
could, but if so I should like to have that done now. Otherwise 
I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Rxxp] to the Robinson amendment, and later on when we 
come to consider the House provision, and the final amendments 
to the House provision are proposed, I shall probab!y be in a 
position to move a reconsideration of the whole subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, aside from the merits or de- 
merits of the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, I 
am going to vote against the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri, because I can see no reason why we should 
refer such a matter as this to the President. Indeed, I do 
not see how the President could possibly, execute this amend- 
ment if it is to be executed along the lines suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did not the Senator from Idaho 
open the discussion on the Reed amendment this morning? 

Mr. BORAH. I did not know that I had spoken upon it. I 
made an inquiry in somebody else’s time. But I have said about 
all I desire to say, and I do not wish to trespass upon the rule. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I certainly can not vote for the 
pending amendment. I can not see how it is possible for the 
President to exercise the power and do justice to all concerned 
in the United States. 

I simply rose, Mr. President, to give notice now that if I can , 
receive recognition after the pending amendment is voted upon 
I shall offer an amendment directing the President of the 
United States to take over for and on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States all liquors in bond, and pay for the 
same. That will take care of all the questions that have been 
raised here to-day by the Senator from Kentucky and by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and I think it will take care of all 
the financial institutions of the country and those that have 
advanced money in any way upon liquors in bond, and do justice 
to the distillers who made the liquor under a permit from the 
Government of the United States in good faith, and that they 
can not complain if they are paid the actual cost and a rea- 
sonable profit over and above that cost. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

Mr. REED. How much of our money would it take at this 
time to carry out the Senator’s plan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell how many millions of dollars 
it would take; I am frank to say, Mr. President. it would take 
many millions of dollars, but even if it were $150,000,000 it would 
be cheap for the Government of the United States in case it 
will do away with the boozing bill of the country which amounts 
to nearly $2,500,000,000. It would be a very, very splendid in- 
vestment for the Government of the United States if by paying 
half a billion dollars it could stop the waste and expenditure of 
nearly two billion and a half dollars that brings nothing but 
ruin and destruction to the people of the country who con- 
sume it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I rose to ask a question entirely for informa- 
tion. If the Government took over the liquor, it would be for 
the purpose of redistillation in order to make material for 
munition purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And hospital and whatever other purposes 
desired, as provided for in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I want to ask is if that process is an 
expensive one; I mean, in the redistillation of such liquors 
would the alcohol cost more than it would cost to manufacture 
alcohol in the regular way? I desire to know what the opera- 
tion would cost, and if so, how much. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say there is no question but that there 
is a slight loss in the redistillation of spirits, and that if all 
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whiskies that are in bond were redistilled for the purpose of 
Governm 


taking out the alcohol in them it would cost the ent, 
besides the slight loss, about 5 cents per gallon, Of course, the 
Senator knows that the cost of making pure alcohol does much 
exceed 30 cents per gallon, but I take the position that I do not 
care what it would cost the Government, now is the time to 
stop the manufacture of distilled spirits. It is a splendid time 
now for the Government of the United States to say that hence- 
forth and forever there shall be no distilled spirits manu- 
factured in the United States except for certain specified pur- 
poses, and in no case for beverage purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the Senator that if we are 
going to take this liquor it ought to be paid for, but I wish to 
ask for information, What will the Government do with it? It 
would not redistill it all for munitions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Government of the United States 
can use ultimately every gallon of it. There will be a slight 
loss, as I have already stated, in the redistillation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The time of the Senator from Utah 
has expired. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, according to the amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senator from Iowa and adopted, 
these liquors that are in bond are not to be sold for beverage 
purposes. Everybody seemed to concede that that is wise, if 
there is no loss to the distillers of the liquor. 

Mr. President, there is a commandeering proposition which 
was read at the desk a few minutes ago, and which, it seems 
to me, by proper amendment, could prevent any financial loss 
by the distillers. If that is true, there should be no complaint 
in keeping in the bill the Cummins amendment as it has been 
adopted. 

I have been informed, and I found it in print somewhere, that 
the total amount which would be required to commandeer all 
the distilled spirits in the United States was $80,000,000. Of 
course, that does not take into consideration the amount that 
would have to be paid if it was used for beverage purposes. 
As quickly as it is withdrawn fram bond, of course, a tax of 
$1.10 a gallon has to be paid, and that, of course, raises the 
price very much. In the revenue bill which is about to be 
enacted the tax is raised to $2.20 per gallon, and that much 
more, of course, would be added if the liquor was taken out of 
bond. But, Mr. President, in all these provisions the tax would 
not be pald if the Government commandeers it, and if it had 
been paid it should be refunded. That being the case, it seems 
to me that the commandeering proposition would not cost very 
much; but even if, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has 
said, it cost three or four times the amount of $80,000,000, as 
estimated, it would be a most excellent investment by the United 
States. 

I believe, Mr. President, that in this war it is necessary that 
something of this kind should be done, and the only question in 
my mind that is at all debatable is the question as to whether 
these distillers shall be saved from loss. As they can be 
freed from loss by the expenditure of a mere bagatelle com- 
pared to $2,500,000,000 that is expended every year in intoxicat- 
ing drink, it seems to me that a commandeering proposition 
ought to follow this amendment of the Senator from Iowa, and 
it ought to be adopted and thereby save this loss to the dis- 
tillers, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no question about the 
propriety at this time of imposing absolute prohibition against 
the use of grains and other food products in the distillation of 
liquor. I take it there is not much division in the Senate upon 
that question. That is a food-conseryation proposition, and 
meets my hearty approval. 

But the question now presented is not a food-conservation 
question at all. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], who 
sits near me, suggests that it is a confiscation proposition. It 
is either a confiscation proposition or it is a pure and simple 
prohibition proposition, I think it is chiefly the latter. 

Mr. President, I challenge any man in the Senate to present 
a more consistent prohibition record than I have in my State. I 
think there is hardly a man in North Carolina who will deny 
that I largely initiated and successfully led the fight for prohi- 
bition in that State. 

I know, as every man knows who has been as I have been in 
hot prohibition conflicts, that there is no question upon which 
people who are divided feel more intensely and more bitterly 
than upon this question, and I can conceive of no question that 
could be injected into this war situation that will create more 
dissension and more discord and disturb that unity which is so 
necessary if we are to win the war than would this question in 
those States where the sentiment is against prohibition and in 
favor of liberty and license in the sale and use of liquor, 


It seems to me that in these circumstances it is unwise from 
every standpoint, especially from the standpoint of patriotism 
and of the successful conduct of the war, that this prohibition 
question should be injected into this situation. That the Presi- 
dent of the United States feels that way, I think, is apparent 
from his letter to the head of the Anti-Saloon League in this 
city, which was yesterday read into the Recorp. In this letter 
he appeals to the league, upon the grounds of patriotism, to hold 
the fight upon this question in abeyance until a more opportune 
time; at least not to jeopardize this bill or delay its passsage by 
ingrafting it upon it. 

To this appeal those gentlemen readily and patriotically have 
responded. They have recognized the force of the President’s 
appeal and made public announcement of their purpose and 
action in this behalf. They said in substance to the President, 
“Tf, in your judgment, our course is unwise and. unpatriotic, 
we will withdraw from the fight.” It seems to me that the 
friends of prohibition in this body should follow their example 
and let this bill pass as quickly as possible, as the President 
says, and all admit in the public interest it should. 

It must be obvious to every Senator that if this amendment 
be attached to this bill it will jeopardize its passage. Yea, Mr. 
President, I will go further than that. The President feared it 
would delay its passage, greatly to the detriment of the public 
weal. I agree with the President, and I go further, and I give 
it as my deliberate opinion that if this amendment is added to 
the bill it may, and probably will, drag it down to defeat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, apropos of what will be done 
with the whisky in bond in this country if the Cummins amend- 
ment be allowed to stand, 1 understand that at the Battle of 
Verdun, covering a period of several months, the quantity of 
high explosives used by the entente allies would require far 
more alcohol in the making thereof than could be obtained from 
the redistillation of all the’ whisky now in bond in the United 
states. If we are to wage much war in Europe, we shall need 
high explosives in large quantities, and I know of no better way 
of obtaining them than by the redistillation of the whisky now 
in bond in the United States. It seems to me we shall have use 
for all of it if this war should last long, and that disposition of 
it would repay the people who have money invested in the 
whisky and at the same time would serve the interests of our 
country. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I must say that 
I am somewhat confused as to the attitude of some Senators 
upon this question. Next November there will be submitted to 
the voters of New Mexico a proposed amendment to their con- 
stitution prohibiting the use of liquors and wines as a beverage. 
I hope, if the Senate adjourns in season, to get out to New 
Mexico to vote for that constitutional amendment. I hope the 
time is not far distant when we shall have such an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, but until that time comes it seems 
to me that we ought to deal with this question in a sane manner. 

Senators upon this floor who are ardent prohibitionists have 
expressly declared themselves in favor of permitting the use of 
wine and beer in unlimited quantities. Senators have taken 
that position upon this floor who would not do that in their own 
States. They have done it upon the ground that this is not a 
prohibition measure. They have voted to prevent the use of 
grain in the manufacture of distilled spirits upon the ground 
that it is a conservation measure. It has been repeatedly stated 
upon the floor that it is not a prohibition movement; that it is 
a conservation measure. As a conservation measure it has my 
hearty support, but I do not believe that this is the time to in- 
ject the prohibition question into the mensure now before the 
Senate in which the country is so much interested. When the 
Prohibitionists stand here and say they are in favor of the use 
of wine and beer in unlimited quantities, it seems to me they are 
proving false to the principle upon which prohibition is founded. 
If you consider this as a conservation measure, then you are 
going too far. By the Cummins amendment you are turning it, 
as has already been stared, into a confiscation measure. 

As the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] has just stated, it 
is true these liquors may be redistilled and the alcohol taken 
from them. Much of this liquor has been in bond for a number 
of years, The cost to the owner is far beyond the ordinary cost 
of alcohol. Do you want the Government of the United States 
at this time to pay such an exorbitant price for the alcohol to 
go into munitions as would be necessary if you convert this 
ets to such a purpose? 

t seems to me that we are making a mistake if the Cummins 
amendment shall remain in the bill and become a law. In my 


judgment, it would confiscate many millions of dollars; it would 


drive into bankruptcy a number of the banks of the country. I 
believe that we want to carry on this war with as little disturb- 
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ance to business as possible. The revenue bill, which we have 
just framed and submitted to the Senate, was framed with that 
in view. We have dealt with this question; we have planned 
that millions of dollars shall be raised for revenue purposes upon 
these very liquors. It is true that we have prohibited in our 
revenue bill the use of grains in further distillation, but we ex- 
pected to derive, and have planned to derive, a large revenue 
from whisky already in bond. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. : 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in reply to the statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], I simply want to 
read the testimony of Col. Pabst, one of the biggest brewers, I 
believe, in the United States. 

Mr. Pansr. The total number of bushels of grain used in 1916— 

He is speaking of the brewing of beer— 
is 70,505,488 ; return to the farm as a dairy food, 35 per cent, 24,676,920 
bushels. Net number of bushels of grain used in the manufacture of 
beer, 45,828,568—  ' 

And so forth. He further states: 

The number of bushels of barley used in the United States in 1916 
was 52,439,973, and the total number of bushels grown in the United 
States was 180,927,000 bushels 

I call the Senator's attention to the fact that there are less 
than 40,000,000 bushels used in the manufacture of whisky or 
in the manufacture of any distilled spirits. So I deny that a 
vote in favor of the pending amendment or the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] is a 
conservation measure. 

I am giving the Senate the figures of the men who are inter- 
ested in the business; they are not figures which I have myself 
compiled. This testiniony will be found in the hearings before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, on pages 320, 321, 
and following. 

Mr. President, I believe that section 13 of the bill, which not 
only authorizes but which directs the President of the United 
States to commandeer any distilled spirits in bond, will do 
exactly what the Senator from Utah suggests, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall pay those who own this liquor 
a fair price. Section 13 provides that the President of the 
United States is not only authorized but directed to com- 
mandeer, if he sees fit, every gallon in bond. For what purpose? 

To meet the requirements of the Government in the manufacture of 
munitions and other military and hospitai supplies. 

I agree, Mr. President, that there would be a tremendous 
loss to the Government of the United States in the redistillation 
of this liquor. What are we going to do with it? Is there any 
Senator here who will deny that the condition to-day is such 
that every pound of grain fit for food will be required? I ask 
Senators to study the reports, the special reports, which have 
just been made and which are available. Take those reports, 
study them for yourselves, and see whether or not we are in a 
condition to supply the people of the United States and our 
allies with the foodstuffs that we and they will require. There 
will be a tremendous loss, Mr. President, to the Government of 
the United States in taking over this bonded whisky and redis- 
tilling it into alcohol. Potatoes will, of course, be cheap next 
fall, and we could manufacture alcohol from potatoes at from 
20 to 25 cents a gallon; but when a gallon of whisky is redis- 
tilled there will not be obtained from it three-fourths of a gallon, 
and it would, perhaps, cost a maximum of $1 a gallon to do 
that. If, however, it would serve the purpose of saving this 
Nation is it not worth it? How are we going to get the food- 
stuffs in any other way, I ask you? I do not believe that there 
is a human being in this country or anywhere else who can sug- 
gest any other method and call it a conservation measure than 
taking this whisky over and redistilling it for military pur- 


poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
to the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. After the words “ distilled liquors,” in the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, on page 2, 
line 17, of the printed amendment, it is proposed to insert: 


Provided, however, That the President is . to permit 
the withdrawal of distilled liquors in bond if, in opinion, such with- 
drawal is in the public interest. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been re- 
quested. Is the request seconded? 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 
` Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER]. He is absent, and I do not know how he would vote on 
this question. However, I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Savisspury] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when Mr. Kirey’s name was called). My 
colleague, the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirey], is 
unavoidably absent. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. t 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 

eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. 
I have been just informed by the pair clerk that that Senator 
will be absent during the day, and I therefore withhold my 
vote. 
Mr. WOLCOTT (when Mr. SAvtssury’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Saurs- 
BURY] on account of important business. I ask that this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. He is absent, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. STERLING'S name was called). I de- 
sire to announce the absence of the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING] on account of illness and will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this proposition, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when the name of Mr. THomas was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
IMr. THosras] on account of illness. I desire that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kresy] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 88, nays 45, as follows: x 


YEAS—38. 
Ashurst Husting Owen Smith, Ariz. 
ead James Penrose Smith, Ga, 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Smith, Md. 
Calder Lewis Pittman Stone 
Colt Lodge Pomerene Swanson 
Culberson McLean Ransdell Tillman 
Fletcher Martin Reed Underwood 
Ge ew Robinson Warren 
Hitchcock Newlands Sheppard 
Hollis Overman Simmons 
NAYS—45. 
Beckham Gronna McKellar Thompson 
Borah Hale McNary Townsend 
Brady H g Myers Trammell 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal Nelson Vardaman 
Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Wadsworth 
Cu Jones, Wash Fage Walsh 
Cu ello; Poindexter Watson 
Dillingham Kendrick Shafroth Williams 
Ferna Kenyon Sherman Wolcott 
France y King Shields 
Frelinghuysen Knox Smith, Mich. 
Gore La Follette Smoot 
NOT VOTING—13. 
Fall Hughes Smith, S. C. Weeks 
Gallinger Kirby Sterling 
Goff McCumber Sutheriand 
Hardwick Saulsbury Thomas 
So Mr. Rxxp's amendment to the amendment of Mr. ROBINSON 
was rejected. 
Mr. OOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, which 
I send to the desk, to the amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. i 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, after the words “ dis- 
tilled liquors,” the following : 

Provided, That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
directed to take over for and on behalf of the Government of the United 
States all distilled liquors that are held in bond at the time this act 

into efect, and he is hereby authorized to pay the owners of such 
fiquors the actual cost of the same plus a profit not exceeding 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word in relation to this 
amendment. 

I recognize that there was some justice in the criticism made 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] and also the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
as to those who are the owners of the distilled spirits in bond, 
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and banks that have advanced money to the distillers, and par- 


ticularly the bonding companies that guaranteed the payment 
of the tax when withdrawn from d. 

There will be 208,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits in bond 
at least—there may be more than that—by the time this bill 
becomes a law. If the Government of the United States lost 
all of the money it is claimed it would lose, and the actual cost 
of the distilled spirits plus 10 per cent would amount to $1.50 
a gallon, it would be $300,000,000. But the Government of the 
United States is not going to lose that amount. In fact, a very 
small proportion of it will be lost to the Government. - I there- 

` fore believe that in view of the fact that the distillers have run 
this business for over a century in partnership, as it were, with 
the Government of the United States, at least with its approval, 
the Government now, to be absolutely fair with them, should at 
least hold them safe from loss 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krna in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the estimated actual cost of these 
liquors iń bond? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have tried to arrive at the figure of the actual 
cost of distilled spirits in bond, but I have been unable to arrive 
at a figure that 1 could say with safety would be even close to 
the actual cost. Under the law, whenever the bottled spirits 
go into bond they are required to remain there four years before 
they can be withdrawn, and under the law they are-compelled 
to be withdrawn and tax paid upon them within eight years; 
or, in other words, under the law they are not allowed to remain 
in bond over eight years. The value of distilled spirits is based 
upon the age of the same. I have been unable so far to find the 
amount of spirits in bond that have been in there, say, two years, 
four years, five years, six years, or seven years; and I would have 
to know the age of the liquor in order to arrive at anything 
that would be an approximate figure. 

But grant, as I say, that the value would be $1.50 a gallon. 
Then there could not possibly be a loss of more than half that 
price, and much of it would be not to exceed 50 or 60 cents a 
gallon, With those figures in view, it could not possibly cost 
the Government of the United States more than $150,000,000 to 
pay all that the actual cost of the spirits may prove to be. Then, 
Mr. President, there must be deducted from that all of the advan- 
tages that will come to the Government from taking over that 
208,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits. The Government of the 
United States certainly would not lose more than half of the 
amount, and half of the $150,000,000 would only be $75,000,000 ; 
and that is a very cheap way for the Government of the United 
States to dispose of this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it seems to me that every 
dictate of justice and common honesty requires that if the 
Cummins amendment is to become law this proviso offered by the 
Senator from Utah should also become law. 

The other day, when dwelling upon this question of taking 
private property without compensation, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHERMAN] referred to the fact that the United States 
Government had taken the slaves and had never paid anything 
for them. Now, so far as the slaves belonged to slave owners, 
who were citizens of the Confederate States and were fighting 
the Federal Government at that time, that was the confiscation 
or the taking for war purposes by one belligerent of the property 
of the citizens of another belligerent, and has no reference to 
this sort or thing. But at that time there were slaves held in 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri, that had never 
seceded, and Mr. Lincoln's friends in all the legislatures of those 
bodies, except possibly Missouri, tried to pass bills—the Senator 
from Illinois said Mr. Lincoln made propositions to these States; 
that is not quite accurate, but friends of his did, and he was in 
sympathy with their purpose—tried to pass bills to pay the slave 
owners in the border States, where there had been no secession, 
for their slaves. Long before that, when Mr. Lincoln was a 
Member of Congress here, he introduced a bill to emancipate the 
slaves in the District of Columbia, and accompanied it with a 
provision for the valuation of them and the payment to their 
owners of their value. 

One of the greatest blots upon the escutcheon of the United 
States to-day is that they did not pay the loyal slave owners 
in the border States for their slaves. There was nothing that 
we of the Confederate States had a right to complain of about 
freeing our slaves as a war measure, being a confiscation of 

enemy property—not a private “enemy that went like liquid 


Does 


hell-fire in somebody’s stomach,” as the Senator from Tilinois’ 


Irrelevantly said, but a public enemy actually in arms against 
the Nation itself. 

Now, Mr, President, it is just a matter of common honesty 
if you let a man go on in a business and give the sanction of 
law to the possession and the accumulation of a certain sort of 
property, and then by law take that property away from him, 
that you should put him in statu quo. Now, whatever is statu 
quo in this case may be a little indefinite; but undoubtedly it 
is at least the cost of the material, the cost of the distillation, 
and the interest on the money during the time the stuff has 
been in the warehouse, including the expense of the ware- 
housing, whatever that may be, and then finally a fair profit— 
10 per cent, as stated by the Senator from Utah. Even then you 
leave the man's property in the still itself partially destroyed, 
but only partially, because it can be converted to other uses; 
can be, say, used for a munition plant. It is not like a 
brewery in that respect. You can do nothing with an old 
brewery except throw it in the scrap heap, but you can turn a 
distillery into a munition plant. You would leave the owner 
with that much less demand for the use of his still, of course, 
and with that much less value attached to his plant, but that 
is so indefinite that it is hard to go into. 

I think that a nation, like an individual, ought to be honest. 
If the Government of the United States agreed that cigar 
smoking and the use of tobacco were doing me harm, the Gov- 
ernment would be exactly right; and if the Government had 
the constitutional right, say, under the taxing power in some 
way, indirectly or in the exercise of a war power, if I were a 
soldier and they thought it was decreasing my efficiency, to 
take a box of cigars away from me, but the Government ought 
to pay me for the box of cigars. Now, I have no doubt that 
the whisky which any of us drinks does us harm, and I have 
no doubt that the distillery in making the whisky has made a. 
thing that has done humanity harm; but you have permitted 
it, you have allowed it, you have given it the sanction of a legal 
title in every way in the world, and you have no right to rob 
him of it under forms of law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, 10 years ago, as gov- 
ernor of the State of Georgia, I approved a State-wide prohibi- 
tion bill. I have voted for every measure that has come before 
the Senate looking to the curtailment of the sale of liquor. I 
shall vote with a great deal of pleasure for the constitutional 
amendment, which I hope will soon be adopted, and give an 
opportunity in the next few years for three-fourths of the 
States legally to terminate the sale of intoxicating drinks for 
beverages in the United States. But, Mr. President, this is not 
a prohibition measure. This is a food-control measure. I do 
not believe we ought to load it down with our prohibition views. 
I believe we ought to handle prohibition separately. 

I voted for the amendment of the Senator from Iowa; but 
after serious reflection I believe I am hindering the passage of 
a food-control bill by helping put that provision in the bill. 
The same reasons that the President gave for asking that beer 
and wine be left out of this bill are equaily applicable to this 
matter, The revenue bill will be up in a few days. The amend- 
ment which the Senator from Utah has offered proves the fact 
that the whole problem of revenue is involved, and the whole 
problem of handling this question from a business standpoint 
is involved. Therefore, the more appropriate place, I believe, 
to consider the amendment of the Senator from Iowa and the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah will be when the revenue 
bill is before the Senate. ' 

I believe that this food-control bill should have stricken from 
it the outside matter. I should like to see the Senate substitute 
the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota on the subject 
of grain exchanges which we adopted some time ago, and the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington which we adopted 
some time ago, for the provision of this bill covering the pre- 
vention of improper conduct by middlemen. Then I should be 
glad to see stricken out of this bill all but the food regulation, 
and then put it through and give an opportunity for its imme- 
diate use. We can discuss this other subject when the revenue 
bill comes up. 

Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote of yesterday 
afternoon by which the Senate declared that no distilled liquor 
or spirits now in bond in the United States shall, during the 
existing war, be withdrawn to be used as a beverage. 

Mr. President, this food-control bill is a war measure. The 
President, the war council, those charged with the responsibility 
for the war, believe that it is absolutely essential to the vigorous 
conduct of the war that the food part of this bill should pass, 
and pass speedily. 
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I cid not approve the bill called the food-control bill as it 
first caine from the Department of Agriculture, but most of the 
objectionable features have been stricken out. 

The President urges prompt passage of the food-control 
features of this bill, and declares they are essential to the 
vigorous conduct of the war. Let us lay.aside for the time 
being our pet theories of legislation. Let us refrain from adding 
them to this food bill. Let us defer all things not essential. 

Let us place the food supply in the hands of the President to 
conduct the war, so that it will add to our strength in the war. 

The energy and force of every American should support our 
Nation. Let us concentrate our forces. Let us put our hearts, 
our heads, and our bodies into this struggle until, by God’s help, 
we may crush our enemy, or drive our enemy to a place where 
we can obtain an honorable and a lasting peace. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Iowa will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The pending question is the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], and during the pendency 
of that question it is not in order for the Senator from Georgia 
to move to reconsider an amendment adopted at a former time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I give notice of a motion to recon- 
sider and will offer it as soon as the pending amendment is 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would have sus- 
tained the point of order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am in accord with the 
Senator from Utah relative to his amendment, but I wish to 
suggest to him whether it would not be well to insert in ad- 
dition to his amendment the following: 

If the price so determined be not “he paid 73 per 
to receive the same such person shall be —2 7 cent of the amount 
3 by the President and shall to sue the United 

tates to recover such fu r sum as waded to sg amount so 
will be 1 compensation for such liquors in the manner pro by 
section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial 

Mr. President, in the amendment as I understood it there is 

‘no provision made where there is a dispute between the owner 
of the bonded liquors and the Government; and if the Govern- 
ment has the right to commandeer that property there should 
be some mode of determining how much shall be paid in cash 
and how much shall be determined by a trial. On that account 
it seems to me we ought to have a provision similar to the one 
which was discussed several times before the committee. I hope 
the Senator from Utah will accept that amendment to his 
amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me a moment to 
answer the question in his time? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that that proposition has no place 
here. There can be no question as to the cost plus not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent when the plant is involved, the stopping of the 
plant and the cost of production of that plant by commandeering, 
the question will arise perhaps as to what the actual cost is, 
but this stuff is put in by the Government, they know just the 
age of it and know the cost of it. Therefore I did not put in 
the provision the Senator has suggested, and I do not think it 
is necessary, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I must concede, of course, that it would 
be an amendment in the third degree, and therefore can not be 
offered to the amendment presented by the Senator from Utah, 
but it seems to me there ought to be some way of determining by 
some tribunal what is the value of the liquor. I understand that 
the quotation price is $1.40 now, and when you consider that 
the amount of the tax is $1.10, it leaves only for the manufac- 
ture of it 30 cents a gallon, which would not make the amount of 
$75,000,000 or $80,000,000 referred to by the Senator from Utah. 
It does seem to me that the amendment I have suggested ought 
to go in somewhere. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


to the person entitled 


Mr. President, a motion to recon- 


sider is a privileged motion under the rule and may be made at 


any time, It is entered at once and it is for the Senate to 
determine when it shall be considered. I suggest that it is de- 
sirable that it should be disposed of at once, because if it car- 
ries it would save the necessity of further amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator realize, though, that 
the question as to a reconsideration depends very largely upon 
whether there are provisions that will compensate the people 
for the liquor which they have in bond. That would be one of 
the considerations for a Senator in voting upon the question 

as to whether compensation should be made. For tha? reason 
it seems to me the motion to reconsider ought not to be made 


+ 


bong it is determined whether or not these liquors are to be paid 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to inquire 
of the Senator from Georgia whether he renews the motion. 
The Chair understood the Senator from Georgia to withdraw 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I made a motion to reconsider. I 
take the position that it is then with the Senate to determine 
— it shall be considered, but that it can be entered at any 

me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule provides that a motion to reconsider - 
may be made within the next two days of actual session, and 
that it shall be decided by a majority. The question of recon- 
sideration does not take precedence over a pending motion. 
The only question now before the Senate is the amendment 
presented by myself. I think the Chair was perfectly right in 
ruling as he did. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. The Chair did not rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Chair ruled that the point of order raised 
gh the Senator from Iowa was sustained. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Chair so ruled, I will not ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair; but I do insist that a mo- 
tion to reconsider is a privileged motion and should be entered 
at once, though the question as to when it is to be considered 
is a matter to be controlled by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair remembers that the Vice President passed upon this same 
question yesterday and announced the conclusion which the 
present occupant of the chair announced a moment ago. > 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, just a word with regard to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. The amend- 
ment which seems to be the storm center this morning was not 
offered with any contemplation of confiscation, nor do I believe 
if it remains in the bill the effect of it will be confiscation. 
There is a well-determined difference between the suspension 
= the use of property for a reasonable time and the taking of 

the property itself, so far as war is concerned. Nevertheless, I 
would infinitely rather see the amendment presented by the 
Senator from Utah adopted than to see this volume of liquor 
poured out among the people at the close of the war. There 
hever was a better opportunity to do something, not only for 
the war but for the general welfare, than to take the liquors 
ee ee eae eae 

ce. 

I do not concern myself about the standards. It is imma- 
terial to me whether it is the standard suggested by the Senator 
from Utah or whether it is the standard prescribed in the sec- 
tion of the bill which gives the President the right to com- 
mandeer. I shall vote for the amendment, no matter which 
of these standards-shall be adopted. I shall be very glad to 
vote for the amendment, although I reiterate that the suspen- 
sion of the use of a hundred million or two hundred million gal- 
lons of intoxicating liquor for the period of the war is not con- 
fiscation or anything approaching confiscation, and it will be 
found before we have gone far in this war that it will be neces- 
sary that the citizens of the country shall surrender without 
immediate and full compensation a great many privileges which 
they have heretofore been accustomed to enjoy. 
ue! epee’ hope the amendment of the Senator from Utah 

a 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to have the Senator from 
Utah, who offered the amendment, tell me what it means and 
to what use the Government will put this liquor. Will it be 
stored in a warehouse or will it be poured out on the prairie 
or in the river, or what will become of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has asked me a question, and I 
desire to answer in his time. When the Government of the 
United States purchases this liquor of course the Government 
is going to use it. It will use it in the manufacture of munitions. 
There will be a redistillation, as I said before, and all the pure 
alcohol, after the redistillation, the Government of the United 
States will use; and it will need more than it will get out of 
the redistillation of bonded spirits before the war is over if it 
lasts a year. 

Mr, VARDAMAN, Would it not be rather expensive alcohol? 

Mr. SMOOT. We will not get every dollar that we would if 
we were going to buy the alcohol itself straight. But I think 
it is a very cheap way now to arrive at a position that I believe 
will be maintained—that no more distilled spirits shall ever be 
manufactured in the United States for beverage purposes. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. If I thought that would be the effect of 
the amendment I would vote for it very cheerfully. I would 
vote for it if the whisky were taken and emptied out into the 
` Atlantic Ocean. I would rather that disposition would be made 
of it than to have it drunk by the people. 

Mr. SMOOT.. There would be no necessity for that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not, however, feel that that would be 
money lost. Indeed, it would be a splendid investment if it 
would stop permanently the distillation of liquor. I wish very 
much that we could dispose of this question. We have debated 
the main question thoroughly. Every Senator has made up his 
mind upon every phase of the measure, and while I am not 
assuming the rôle of dictator or advisor of Senators as to how 
they should perform their respective functions here, I wish very 
much that the Senate would dispose of this matter or come to 
some definite understanding upon it and not consume so much 
time. I am weary waiting and listening to the interminable elo- 
quence that has been repeated in this Chamber a thousand times 
since this bill was taken up. . 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish simply to call attention 
to the fact that if this amendment is adopted it will place upon 
the Federal Government probably a billion dollars of obliga- 
tions. Of course I can not state that absolutely, but with 
two hundred and odd million gallons of liquor on hand and with 
the fact that if it is confiscated and taken over by the Govern- 
ment no matter what arbitrary rule we may set up here the 
courts will declare if it is taken over the market is the deter- 
mining thing, as the courts have held in other cases. I do 
not believe the figure I have named to be very far out of the 
way, but I am not an expert on whisky and therefore only 
make the suggestion. 

Now, that amount, whatever it may be, must be raised by 
a tax. That tax must be borne by the American people; and 
as far as I am concerned I do not propose to vote in the Senate 
that the farmers of my State who do not drink whisky at all 
and who may be dry in their habits and dry in their views 
shall be taxed to take over a lot of whisky by the Goyern- 
ment. I do not propose to levy a tax upon a man who does 
not want to drink whisky in order to take over liquor at such 
a time as this. 

There would be a good deal more sense in the proposition if 
it was frankly recognized that if the war lasts very long all 
this liquor might be needed in the hospitals and on the field of 
battle because, Mr, President, the man is simply out of harmony 
with all the scientific knowledge of the age who does not know 
that liquor is a very great essential in hospitals and in places 
of great stress and trial. 

The proposition, however, is this: We start out by saying 
that we are going to conserve the food of the country by stop- 
ping the manufacture of it into liquor. Then we do the re- 
markable thing of proposing to take over the liquor that has 
already been.manufactured and to tax the raiser of the food 
for the purpose of taking it over right at a time when we 
need every energy we possess to levy an additional burden of 
taxation upon the American people. 

It seems to me we are abandoning the purpose for which 
this bill was framed. It seems to me without any question 
that men are willing in the interests of what they are pleased 
to term prohibition to sacrifice the interests of the country, 
that they would rather put a prohibition rider on this bill than 
make a good bill. It is a strange thing to me that you can 
get so much interest up over a little whisky either one way 
or the other, but with the markets for wheat already destroyed 
and the future of the wheat industry jeopardized you can not 
really get the attention of the Senate. 

As far as I am concerned, I am going to vote against this 
proposition for I am not going to vote to tax the wheat farmers 
to buy the booze that there may be on hand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
say that I hope the amendment will be adopted. I think it is 
fair under the circumstances and just. Furthermore, I should 
like to see the Government and this Whisky Trust out of partner- 
ship. That is one of the main reasons why I shall vote for it. 

The Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Missouri seem 
to take the view that this is not a conservation proposition. 
The Senator from Georgia refers to the bill as a food-control 
bill. The bill is more than that. The title of the bill says “to 
provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products.” 

There are two very important elements that I think are pretty 
largely conserved by the provisions that we have under con- 
sideration. That is all I care to say. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the question has been asked, 
and, of course, it very naturally arises, What will the Govern- 
ment do with this liquor when it gets it? There are reasons 
sufficient to some people, of course, why the amendment should 
be agreed to even though it be a total loss, but it would be well 
to have certain figures showing exactly what it would cost the 
Government in its purchase. While I am not an expert on it, and 
I have not any definite information at my command, I have been 
told since the discussion has been going on by those who have 
made some investigation of the subject that the Government 
would come out just about even if it bought the liquor now in 
bond on the terms propounded and laid down in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. It provides for the payment 
of cost plus a,profit of 10 per cent, The Government, as I 
understand it, will need vast quantities of alcohol for the manu- 
facture of munitions during the war. A large amount will be 
used if we utilize the whisky now in bond by redistilling it into 
alcohol, and we would therefore make it unnecessary to use for 
the purpose of munitions the amount of grain and other products 
necessary to make the identical amount of alcohol. So as a 
matter of fact, it seems to me there is good ground to say it is 
a conservation provision. The amount of alcohol that will be 
utilized from the whisky taken out of bond would save just that 
much grain, assuming that we would need that much grain in the 
manufacture of alcohol. 

I have a table here given me that purports to be taken from 
Bonfort’s Directory for 1909 and 1910 which gives the cost 
value, as I understand it, of the whisky in bond for the various 
years. 

It commences with 30 cents per gallon when deposited. When 
it is there 12 months its value is 33.53 cents per gallon; when it 
is there 24 months its value is 37.19 cents per gallon; when it is 
there 36 months its value is 40.98 cents per gallon; when it 
is there 48 months its value is 44.91 cents per gallon; when it is 
there 60 months its value is 49 cents per gallon; when it is there 
72 months its value is 53.25 cents per gallon; when it is there 84 
months its value is 57.67 cents per gallon; and when it is there 
96 months its value is 62.28 cents per gallon. This allowed some- 
thing for insurance; it allowed municipal taxes and 6 per cent 
interest compounded semiannually. So as to the value, I un- 
derstand, if we had to buy the product now that is necessary to 
make alcohol and pay present prices for it we would come out 
just about even. So there is going to be perhaps no loss, per- 
haps a small profit, but not much either way, as I understand it, 
if we enter into this proposition. 

But, Mr. President, it will end, it seems to me, the whisky 
question; it will settle it. I think we can well afford to do it 
in order to have it determined finally, without doing anybody 
any injury and doing the fair thing to the men who own the 
property. I have here a circular letter issued by the Distillers’ 
Securities Corporation, in which they set forth the value and the 
amount of alcohol necessary to make powder. It says: 

It is well known that alcohol is an essential and indispensable in- 
eee in the production of smokeless powder, and that is the only 

nd that is used in modern warfare. 

Now, listen to this: 


Two poms of alcohol are required to make 1 pound of powder, and 
every time a giant howitzer is fired about a barrel (50 gallons) of 
alcohol is consumed. Practically all of the distilled spirits that 
have been exported during the years ending June 30, 1915, nnd June 
30, 1916, and about nine-tenths of the tax-free alcohol that has been 
used for industrial and manufacturing purposes have been used in the 
production of smokeless powder in he United States and by the allies. 
Alcohol is indispensable to the manufacture of the only kind of powder 
that can be used by the United States Army and Navy. An expert 
on the use of alcohol for the manufacture of smokeless pere bas 
recently stated that “the present output of alcohol in this country 
would not be sufficient to supply one-third of the smokeless powder 
used in a four days’ engagement at Verdun, during which large-caliber 
gras were discharged 4,000,000 times.” 


It seems, therefore, Mr. President, at least as I look at it, 
that everything is in favor of the adoption of this amendment. 
No loss. or at least no loss of a material kind, will come to the 
United States, and it will conserve millions of bushels of grain 
and other products which would otherwise be used in the manu- 
facture of alcohol for the purpose of making powder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I 
print the table from which I read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COST OF CARRYING WHISKY IN BOND. 


The following table shows the cost of aging, or carrying whiskies 
in bond. The calculations are based on original gauge proof gallons, $ 
47}-gallon barrels. Storage, 5 cents per barrel per month; fire in- 
surance, one-half 


ask unanimous consent to 


of 1 per cent per annum; State, county, and city 
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taxes, 15 cents per barrel per annum; interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, ee annually : 


Value including carrying charges for time indicated. 


Cents per gallon, 

At FTF 30. 00 
After 12 months 2 SCE EE ie 33. 

2 —.: — —-—0 — 19 


Taken from Bonfort’s Directory, 1909-10. 
The farm value ef corn for the five years 8 


the war was 57 
Cash quotations to-day are 1723. Allowing for tan 


resent cost of ma nearly 
three times the cost at the date the liquors were br pe — — and 
would seem to make purchase of aged whisky for fmancially 


Se) me 
r gallon at time of deposit was suggested as 
partment.. 


per bushel, 
commissions this iota still leave the 


riee of 30 cents 2 
nn le average Carrie y an — in the revenue de 
Bespectfulk 


y submi 
H. G. CALDERWOOD. 
Juxe 10. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am in Favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah on three grounds: First, 
I think it is right that if we take the property of these people 
we should pay for it what it is reasonably worth. I think 
under the amendment of the Senator from Utah that is provided 
for. It is a matter of common honesty and justice if the Gov- 
ernment takes this property, or confiscates this property, it ought 
to pay for it. Just compensation for property taken by the 
Government is a principle as old as our Government. 

In the next place, it is peculiarly appropriate that we should 
do it now, because we can utilize the property that we are obliged 
to buy. We can use it in manufacturing explosives for fighting 
our enemies instead of using the whisky in debauching our own 
people. As bad as war is, it is perhaps better to use alcohol for 
war purposes rather than to use it for beverage purposes. 

For that reason the Government will not be out anything if 
it takes over this property and uses it for its very proper pur- 
poses. In other words, the Government will use it for the 
highest purpose, the defense and protection of our own people 
in war instead of using it and allowing the people to use it for 
a very degrading and base purpose, 

In the third place, my proposition is, Mr. President, that we 
all know—or I think most of us believe—that if the Govern- 
ment does confiscate whisky and prevent its distillation it 
means that we have gone on a prohibition basis for all time in 
this country. We have done it fairly, we have done it justly, 
we have done it honestly toward the people whe are now en- 
gaged in the business and who have a license to be engaged in 
the business. There can be no doubt about the ultimate result 
of this legislation. If onee stepped by national law, there will 
never be more legal distillation of alcoholic spirits: in this 
Republic. If that point is once gained, the American people 
will never permit again the manufacture of whisky. For these 
three reasons we should adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah. I for one am going to vote for it, and I hope and 
believe that it will be agreed to by this body and become the 
law. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask permission at this time to print in the 
Nrconp a few telegrams which I have received from various 
citizens of Kentucky protesting against the adoption of the 
Cummins amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
grams will be printed in the Recorp. 

The telegrams referred to are as follows: 

Papucan, Kr., July 7, 227. 
Hon. OLLIE M. Jau 


ES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Save one of your State's largest industries from practical ban 
The — ahs endmen t will embarrass practically every a ie 


Kentucky. B. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIE JAMES, 
Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Passage of Cummins amendment grave danger to every interest of 
this country and a special assistance to the pi 
George L. DANFORTH. 


Papucan, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIÐ M, JAMES 
United States 9 Washington, D. O.: 
wholesa 5 75 is is State, but our banks and bondi 
lik be pb lew affected. Stop manufa 


Please potent ae Cummins amendment. No good 
stoppin ts, and it would ruin not mg 

9 a op eture, 3 — necessary. — do do 
not s en 
e: Pears CHAS. K. WHEELER. 


PADUCAH, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. ee Jam 
Sara States So aip: TAOS iss 


eoira ema No mplished 
2 S. and i £ wouid rula not oniy the distillers and 
ol —.— e Sta tate.” but our banks and meager companies would 
y affected. Stop manufacture, if necessary, but do 
——— stop — payments, 
W. F. Paxton. 


Hon. OLLI M. — aes 


If amendment of —— CUMMINS becomes a law ‘srl distiller and 
ned, and our 
ry gains nothing 
ities and you have 
SES left, e a a x permen o att ch is now 8 
will ruin ou an American citizem a chance T 

cent of the distillers and wholesale dealers of America. yz 

FRIEDMAN Kaiten & Co, 


Parc, KY., July 7, 1917. 


PADUCAH, KY., July 7, 117%. 
Hen. € — M. JAMES, P > 
‘nited States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
—— the Cummins amendment. No good is accomplished by 
A or ag me ts, and it would ruin not only the distillers and 
—.— —.— ax parm State, but our banks and bonding companies would 
ewise be — affected. Stop manufacture if necessary, but do 
— stop tax payments. 


President Tcl National “Rank. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon, OLLI® M. JAMES, r 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The banks of Kentucky and all over the United 2 hold as cob 

lateral thousands of 9 — of whisky in bond, if thi: 

can not be tax eee 

stances, can not — It will therefore be ruinous to the banks. 
GERMAN SECURITY BANK. 


HENDERSON, KY., J 7, 0. 
T OLLIE M. JAMES Aiai 


United States Sonate, Washington, D. C.: 


Adoption of Cummins amendment prohibiting withdrawal from bend 
would mean great distress in this section to banks and publie. 
HENDERSON NATIONAL BANK, 


PADUCAH, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon, OLLIE M. J. 


United States Renate, Washington, D. 0.: 
We 8 


plished by such a ruling. 


— 


Pabucan Waren Co. 
PADUCAH, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLim M. J. 


United Biates | Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Please Peg eis the Cummins amendment. No good is egy oo 


— and’ wholesaler payments, and it would ruin not 
— — this State, but our banks and bon ing pamir yarria 


likewise be seriously affected. Stop mannfacture i necessary, 
— a do not stop tax payment. 
BRADSHAW, 


W. F. W. Jr., 
President Mechanics Trust & Savings Bank, 


PapucaH, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
United States Senate, ee D. 0.: 


We urge your influence e Cummins amendment, as it seri- 
ously n value of ret Meet —— by whisky certificates 


largely held by Kentucky banks. 


Fmst NATIONAL. BANE. 


BOWLING Green, KY., July 7, 1917. 
e M. TAMES, 


States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The adoption of the Cummins amendment or similar legislation 
would cause unnecessary loss and aces 8 to large numbers of people 
not in liquor business, including banks holding distillery papers. 

CITIZENS’? NATIONAL BANK, 
By ROBERT es 


FRANKFORT, KY., July 7, 1927. 


Senator OLLIE JAMES, 
Washington, D. O.: 

If Cummins e pasma; it will mean financial disaster to 
all banks in the country holding warehouse srg e We hereby make 
vigorous protest against such stic action at critical time, and 
hope you can give us protection in some hes 

NATIONAL BRANCH BANK OF FRANKFORT, Ky. 


Lovufévitte, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Senator OLCIE einen 
Washington, D. C. 


The tion of the Cummins amendment means absolute prohibition 
and ee — ef property without any warning, me thou- 
sands of people e. 

Vie. LorcH, 
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LxXINGTON, KY., July 7, 1927. 


Hon. OLLIÐ M. JAMES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
The Cummins amendment would work great hardship on our dis- 
tillers and on banks bi lo their paper. Your opposition to -it 


would be very much appreciated. 
PHOENIX AND THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Senator OLLIE James, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We desire to enter protest against Cummins amendment to food bill, 

We consider absolutely ruinous to insurance companies. 
i FIDELITY. & CAsSuUsLrTY CO., 
C. L. NELSON, 

Resident Manager. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 7, 191%, 
Hon. OLLIE. JAMES 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Cummins amendment passed in Senate yesterday would work untold 
hardshi ta St this city and State. Aside from capital invested in dis- 
tilling business and thousands employed in this industry, banks and 
trust companies would suffer great loss. We strongly urge that Presi- 
dent's views be upheld in this matter and that no other proposed pro- 
hibition legislation be considered. 

MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
H. E. Prinest, President. 
i LEBANON, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Defeat the Cummins amendment, as it would mean ruin to our State. 
Sam J. SPALDING, County Clerk. 
7 Lebanon, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
Washington, D. 0.: ` 
Do all in your power to defeat the Cummins amendment. 
HvucH Murrey Marion. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, or 
Hon. J. C. BECKHAM, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The Cummins amendment will bankrupt our business. Trust you 
will use your best efforts against this amendment. 

Booker Box Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIn JAMES 


United States’ Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I am in whisky-bottle jobbing business. My customers owing me thou- 
sands of dollars; will go broke if the Cummins amendment stands. My 
entire business and all I have accumulated during my life will be 
totally destroyed. Congratulate you on r vote and am wiring as 
additional bit of evidence to show your colleagues. OERS 


FRANKFORT KY., July 7, 1917. 


— 


Senator OLLIE JAMES, 
Washington, D. O.: 

If the Cummins amendment is adopted to-day, preventing us from 
marketing whisky now in bond during the war, it will cause great 
financial disaster to banks and bonding companies and all holders of 
warehouse receipts. At this most critical time it means absolute financial 
ruin to anyone holding these securities. We hereby enter vigorous pro- 
test against such drastic action, and hope that in some manner you can 


rotection. 
pie bays nha ders Lasrot & GRAHAM, 


Covixqrox, Ky., July 7, 1917. 
Hon, OLLIR JAMES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The passage of the Cummins amendment or like legislation will not 
only ruin this company but cause heavy loss to banks, bonding com- 
panies, and private capital. Please oppose this vicious and unjust 
measure, 

Tue W. J. Frazier Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 7, 1917, 
Senator OLLIE JAMES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, in common with many other banks, haye large loans based on 
warehouse receipts for whisky in bond as collateral. The Cummins 
amendment, if enacted, would in many instances force the ownership 
of this whisky on the banks, We have viewed with the greatest satisfac- 
tion the orderly liquidation of these loans involved in the President's 
message for the discontinuance of the use of grain in such manufacture, 
but feel it to be absolutely vital to the interests of this bank and prac- 
tically all business in this and other communities where considerable 
distilling operations have been 1 under the law in the past 
that the orderly withdrawal of liquor from bond may be allowed. It 
seems unbelievable that tremendous loss should be thrust on the banks 
and hundreds of thousands of laborers put out of business overnight, 


8. B. LYND 
President Citizens’ National Bank. 
e ikas 
LEBANON, KY., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIE JAMES, ? 
Washington, D. O.: 

Defeat the Cummins amendment. It means ruin to our State. 

Jno. A. BURTOX, 
Judge Marion County, Ky. 
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Owrxsnono, Kr., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. OLLIE JAMES, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Proposed legislation in Senate prohibiting withdrawal of spirits in 
bond would not only bankrupt every distillery in Kentucky but throw 
out of employment thousands of industrious men, and would seriously 
embarrass all financial institutions molding. bonded-warehouse receipts 
as collateral. It in no way conserves the grain supply, and such 
legislation would create discord among our ple which should be 
avoided in the crisis now before our Nation, lease use your influence 
to defeat such an unwise, unpatriotic, and un-American measure, 


NATIONAL Deposir BANK. 
Fimst NATIONAL BANK. 
CENTRAL Trust Co. 
Owensboro BANKING Co. 
U. S. NATIONAL BANK. 

BANK. 


FARMERS & TRADERS’ 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 7, 1917. 


Hon, OLLIE M. JAMES, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We believe the banking interests of this State would be imperiled 
by the enactment of the Cummins amendment or kindred legislation. 
1 seems to us that any seeming breach of good faith or interference 
with laws of long enactment should be avoided at this critical juncture 
in the Government's affairs. it is essential, and any impairment 
of credit is to be eroje: The amendment would be also detrimental 
to the credit af the State, and we are confident of injury to the banks 
and their customers. 

Tur Stare NATIONAL BANK. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to 
my amendment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to. enter into 
any discussion of the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 
As I said a little while ago, if this question is to be settled 
at all in my judgment it ought not to be settled indirectly; it 
ought to be settled directly. I am for national prohibition; 
provided that the people of the country have an opportunity to 
pass upon that question. If I am given a chance to do so I 
shall vote for a constitutional amendment providing nation-wide 
prohibition. I voted and fought for prohibition in my State. I 
rejoiced when the fight was won there, and I would resist with 
all my power any effort to overthrow it. But I am not willing, 
especially by indirect methods as proposed here, to vote a 
forced prohibition upon States whose people do not want it. I 
believe under the Constitution as now written that is a question 
for the people of each State to settle for themselves, That 
much in passing. 

The point I rose to make is this: This discussion has made 
one thing clear. It has shown clearly that if this matter is to be 
dealt with in the way proposed by the so-called Cummins amend- 
ment and the other amendments which have been offered to it 
many very complicated questions will have to be adjusted. Ques- 
tions which should have careful and mature consideration and 
treatment to adjust the equities of the interest affected, and 
legislation of this hurried and ill-considered sort hurriedly pre- 
pared and tacked on as a rider to a bill relating to a different 
subject affecting millions of dollars’ worth of property ought to 
prevail in a great deliberative body like this. 

Mr. President, why is it necessary to inject this question in 
the pending bill? Everybody knows that if this amendment is 
put in this bill it will probably jeopardize it. It may defeat 
its passage. If it does not defeat it it will delay its passage, 
when conditions require, in the public welfare, that it should 
be speedily enacted. 

In these conditions should the friends of prohibition insist 
upon ingrafting it on this bill? Let the bill be passed; the 
public exigency be met. 
stand on its own feet. Its friends will have a chance to present 
it to the Senate as a separate measure if they so wish, and 
the Senate will and the House can vote upon it after it has 
been carefully prepared and perfected by the appropriate com- 
mittees in accordance with the precedents which obtain here. 
Legislation of such broad and*sweeping consequence and im- 
portance to the American people as this should in all conscience 
receive that mature consideration our rules and ordinary pro- 
cedure contemplates. 

It is bad form at best, Mr. President, to undertake to settle 
a great question like this by way of an amendment in the 
nature of a rider to another bill. 

I think we ought to have enough respect for intelligent pro- 
cedure, for just action, to let this matter be taken up as a 
separate proposition, and to deal with it in the usual and 
ordinary course of procedure in this body. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

: Mr. VARDAMAN, I desire to address the Senate in my own 
time. . 


Prohibition has sufficient merit to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Has not the Sena 
Spoken on this amendment? 

Mr. VARDAMAN., I have not. : ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair entertains a differ- 
ent view. The Senator from Mississippi was reeognized in his 
own time and yielded to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
whereupon a colloquy ensued between the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I think the Chair is right about it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I assure the Senate that I do 
not wish to delay its proceedings; but, answering the statement 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srumons], I wish to 
say that his argument will not convince me that this is not the 
proper time to enact legislation, if that legislation will conserve 
food, conserve man power, and conserve the morals of the 
country. 

There has been great deal said by Senators on this floor as 
to the attitude of the so-called Anti-Saloon League. I want to 
read briefly from a statement issued by some 21 or 22 Societies, 
in which I understand the Anti-Saloon League is included, as 
follows: . ie 


tor already 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July &, 1917. 
My Dran Sm: Below please find a statement outlining the legislative 
policy unanimously adopted by the national ! lative conference, re 
resenting the allied temperance forces of the whole country, and whi 
these forces desire to see enacted, 
We earnestly and r ectfully request for this statement your most 
careful and serious consideration. Y 
Very sincerely, yours, : 
Anna A. GORDON, 
Vice Chairman, 
D. Leis COLVIN, 
Secreta 


III. WAR PROHIBITION. 


We urge Congress to conserve all our national resources needed to 
win the war by prohibiting the conversion of any foodstuffs into intoxi- 
eating liquors; by authorizing and directing the President to com- 
mandeer ail stocks of distilled 8 for munitions and other rn- 
mental purposes; by preventing the importation of intoxicating ors 
and the exportation of foodstuffs for the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors abroad; and we oppose any except prohibitive taxes on the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 

In view of the President's expressed fear of a fillbuster on the food- 
control bill and of consequent serious delay in its passage, we desire 
to say that we have done nothing and will do nothing to delay the 
passage of this bill, but will press for adequate food conservation and 
for complete war prohibition, and will rely upon our trusted leaders in 
Congress to decide whether these objects can best secured by a sepa- 
rate bill or by an amendment to some other measure. 


Mr. President, if I interpret that language correctly, the Anti- 
Saloon League and these 21 other societies, which I believe 
represent a large constituency in this country, have not said to 
Congress or to anyone that they are opposed to this particular 
legislation. They have only said that they will not interfere 
with the passage of the food-control bill, but leave it to the 


judgment of the Members of this body and the other body to 


decide. 

Mr. President, there has been a great deal said about the 
importance and the necessity of whisky and beer for the use 
of the Army. If I had time, [ could show from the reports made 
by the consuls general from different countries which are now at 
war. These reports are certified to by the Librarian of Congress. 
1 will read a line or two from the French report: p 


The French soldier has been specifically warned against alcohol by the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, which has drawn up an appeal to the 
and is circulating it by means of leaflets, which are entitled 
“ Soldiers, beware of alcohol.“ 

We all know that all these beverages consist of alcohol. I 
also want to read from Capt. Bathurst, in the House of Com- 
mons, 2 short extract. 

In the course of a discussion of grain and food regulation, 
Capt. Bathurst said: : 


That far too much shipping was taken up with barley being brought 
ca the seas for conversion into intoxicating liquor of one sort or 
another. 


Mr. President, in Great Britain, in France, and in Germany 
they criticize the action of the legislative bodies for not con- 
serving the grain for food, but using it in the manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have not occupied the time 
of the Senate in discussing this question. It is my intention to 
vote for the substitute presented by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roginson], but I can not, in justice to the great business 
interests of the city of New York, which I in part represent, per- 
mit this question to come to a vote without submitting my protest 
against that part of the so-called Cummins amendment which 
5 and other distilled spirits from being taken out 
0 nd. 


. 


LY——304 
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| receipts for distilled spirits. 


I have in my hand a large number of telegrams—at 
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Teast 20 from leading banking institutions of the city of New 
York, savings banks, trust companies, and national banks—all 
protesting against this sort of legislation. The Irving Savings 
Institution of New York State telegraphs me as follows: 


Hon, W, M. CALDER 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


As affecting real estate on which we hold mortga 
ree al you oppose legislation prohibiting the wi 
om $ 


S, We re 


tfully 
drawal o 


whisky 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


The First National Bank of New York State telegraphs me: 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM M, CALDER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Wer protest a st the passage of the Cummins amend- 
ment to the food-control bill. Prohibiting the withdrawal of distilled 
spirits from bond during the period of war would be most disastrous 
to many financial institutions having as collateral to loans warehouse 


Finsr NATIONAL BANK. ` 
Among other telegrams which I have are the following: 


New Tonk, N. Y., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 5 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Adoption of the Cummins amendment prohibiting withdrawal of 
whisky from bond will bring serious financial distress to banks and 
bonding companies. Use your influence against it. 

` CHELSEA EXCHANGE BANK, 
New York, N. Y., July 7, 1911. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
ashington, D. C.: 

Any amendment that would prospect the withdrawal of whiskies from 

bond at this time would be a serious disaster. It would affect real estate 


values as well as banking institutions, bonding companies, etc. 
M. BERNARDINI STATE BANK, 
New York. 


New York, N. Y., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM CALDER, 
Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Adoption of the Cummins amendment prohibiting withdrawal of 
hisky from bond will bring serious financial distress to banks and 


w. 
bonding companies. Use your influence against it. 


WESTSIDE BANK, 


BROOKLYN, N. T., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. W. M. CALDER 5 Pots 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 


We urge your opposition to passing of prohibition measure as latest 
amended by Cummins. 


Tun City SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN. 


New York, N. Y., July 7,197. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, , „July 7, 1910. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Cummins amendment to food bill prohibiting importation and with- 
drawal of spirits from bond during period o ene onid cause great 
disturbance and distress to trade and serious loss to banks. We re- 

'ully urge strong opposition to such actions. Importation, with- 
wal, and sale of spirits actually in existence should be permitted. 
New Tonk County NATIONAL BANK. 


Mr. President, though I have very. many other telegrams, I 
shall not encumber the Record with them; but I desire to say 
that it seems to me that Senators should hesitate before taking 
a step which I am sure will very materially disturb many 
financial institutions, bonding companies, and business concerns, 
who, as the Senator from Utah said a moment ago, have been 
conducting their business in partnership with the Government 
for these hundred and odd years. I shall vote against the manu- 
facture of distilled spirits, both as a measure of conservation of 
grains and because, in my opinion, the country will be better 
off morally and economically ; but I can not agree to confiscate 
property created in compliance with law without due compensa- 
tion for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor to the amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have á general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 


Srertimye]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If I were 
allowed to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 


pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks], 
but not knowing how he would vote I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY] and vote 
u yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], but I am informed that 
if present he would vote the same way as I shall on this par- 
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ticular question. Therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“u * - s 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I observe that the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Smr] has not voted. I have a general pair with 
him and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Making the same announcement as before 
of my pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—65. 
Ashurst Hardin McKellar 82 
Bankhead Hollis McLean erman 
Beckham Husting McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Brady ames Myers Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smeot 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. ew Thompson 
Calder ones, N. Mex, Newlands Tillman 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norris d 
Kellogg Underwood 
Curtis Kendrick Page Wadsworth 
Fernald Kenyon Penrose Warren 
Fletcher ing Phelav Watson 
Frelinghuysen ox ttm: Williams 
erry La Follette Poindexter Woleott 
re 8 omerene 
Gronna 2 Ransdell 
McCumber. Shafroth 
NAYS—12. 
Borah Hitehcock Simmons Trammell 
Chamberlain Owen ‘Smith, Ga. Vardaman 
France Reed Stone Walsh 
NOT VOTING—19. / 
Culberson Hardwick Saulsb: Sutherland 
- Dillingham 1 og Shields Swanson 
Fall Kirby Smith, Md. Thomas 
Gallinger Martin Smith. S. C. Weeks 
Gof Robinson Sterling 


So Mr. Ssoor’s amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move to reconsider the action of 
the Senate yesterday whereby there was added to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas the amendment embraced 
in the following language: ‘ 

No distilled liquors or spirits now in bond in the United States shall 
during the existing war be withdrawn to be used as a beverage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
moves that the vote whereby the amendment just adverted to 
was passed shall be reconsidered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend te take up a 
moment’s time to discuss this matter. I am quite ready to have 
a decision. I only suggest that the amendment is just as meri- 
torious to-day as it was yesterday. Whether the hours that 
have intervened for reflection have furnished new and addi- 
tional reasons for rejecting the amendment, time alone can tell. 
Before I sit down I ask that the vote be taken by yeas and nays. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes; let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, before this motion is voted 
upon I desire to say that I am confident that when this amend- 
ment was adopted last evening a number of Senators really did 
not understand the situation as it has been explained this morn- 
ing, and I doubt whether ali the Members of this body fully 
realize the result of the action which they have taken just now. 

Reference has been made to the revenues of the Government 
from distilled spirits, and I want to put in the Recorp here, in 
a couple of minutes, just what they amount to. 

In the year ended June 30, 1916, the Government collected 
$158,682,439.53 from distilled-spirit sources, an increase of 
$14,062,740.16 over the preceding ‘year. 

For the first 11 months of thé fiscal year 1917, just closed, 
the Government collected more than $162,000,000 from this 
source; and when the figures are computed for the entire year 
just closed, the rate being but $1.10 per proof gallon, the total 
will probably exceed $180,000,000. 

Under the proposed rate of $2.20 per proof gallon, double the 
present rate, the Government should realize upon distilled 
spirits now in bond at the least ‘figure $457,600,000. This amount 
would be paid into the Treasury over a period of 18 months or 2 
years. In other words, the Government would receive approxi- 
mately $225,000,000 per annum during the period present bonded 
stocks are being disposed of, despite diminishing withdrawals. 

This total revenue would be lost to the Government, and. in 
addition to that, it is proposed to buy the distilled spirits in 
bond, costing several hundred million dollars more. Therefore, 
including the loss of revenue and the expenditure required to 
purchase, the total loss to and disbursement of the Government 
will soar up toward $1,000,000,000. That is the road which we 
are being left to follow by a course of action unnecessary, in 
connection with this particular measure not germane, and, in 
my opinion, absolutely sure to defeat the food bill if persisted in. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Towa 
[Mr. Cumarmns] suggested a while ago that something might 
have happened in the night to change the opinion of Senators. 


I do not know exactly what is meant to be conveyed by that 
intimation, but something has happened in the Senate this 
morning to make me change my mind. By a vote of 65 to 12, I 
think, the Senate ‘has just adopted an amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah, reading as follows: 


‘Provided, That the President of the United States be, and hereby 4 
directed to take over for and on behalf of the Government of the Un 
States all distilled liquors that are held in bond at the time this act 
into effect, and he is hereby authorized to pay the owners of such 
VVG t not exceeding 10 per 
eent, 
The provision of the amendment of the Senator from stile 
which was adopted yesterday, reads: 


No distilled liquors or spirits now in bond in the United States shail 

— the existence of the war be withdrawn to be used as a beverage, 

UU there be imported into the United States during said war any 
distilled liquors. 


If the President of the United States is authorized to com- 
mandeer the liquor and pay the owners what it is worth plus a 
profit of 10 per cent, what is the use of keeping it tied up in 
bond? If the Government takes it over, the Government cer- 
tainly is not going to use it for beverage purposes; it will use 
it for the purposes of the Government. So I shall vote to recon- 
sider the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of ‘Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of ikashingion. What is the motion to recon- 
sider upon? Is it simply upon that part of the Cummins amend- 
ment that was adopted yesterday or is it upon the Cummins 
amendment as modified by the amendments adopted to-day? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair understands that the motion to reconsider relates only 
to that part of the so-called Cummins amendment which inter- 
dicted the removal of certain liquors held in bond. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A further parlinmentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. If that is the case, then the amendment 
that we have just adopted directing the President to take over 
these distilled liquors will still be a part of the Robinson 
amendment? Is that ‘correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In the opinion. of the Chair, 
that is correct. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ASHURST 
answered “ Present.” 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Presdent, I make the point of order 
that the roll call has begun and can not be interrupted. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point 
of order is well taken. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the calling of the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst . Gronna MeNary Smith, Artz. 
Benkhead Hale Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Reckham Hitcheock New Smith. Mich, 
Borah Hollis Newlands Smith. S. C. 
Brandegee Husting No dot 
Eroussard , James Owen Stone 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Page Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Thompson 
Jolt Jones, N, Mex. Phelan Tillman 
Culberson Jones, Wash. ittman Trammell 
Cummins Kendrick Poindexter Tuderwood 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene ordaman 
Dillingham King Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fernald Knox Reed Walsh 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson Watson 
France Lewis Shafroth Williams 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Sheppard Wolcott 
Gerry MeKellar Sherman 

Gore McLean Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum: is present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to see if I can find a 
path out of this forest primeval with reference to these amend- 
ments. We are now about to vote upon a reconsideration of the 
vote had upon yesterday by which the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa was adopted. We have since that time adopted 
an amendment by 65 to 12. I believe, providing for the purchase 
of these liquors and the payment for the same by the Govern- 
ment. If we should reconsider this vote, as we will, and that 
provision should go out, would it at all affect the Robinson 
amendment with reference to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah? As I understand, the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah was offered to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas and would be a purt of it, notwithstanding 
the fact that we will reconsider this particular amendment. 


t 
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I should like to ask the Senator who moved to reconsider if that 


is not the fact? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can only say this: My under- 
standing is that my motion to reconsider is limited to a single 
proposition. We voted upon that proposition as a distinct prop- 
osition, and therefore the motion to reconsider must be limited 
to that proposition, 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator what is the object of 
the Senator in moving to reconsider this vote, in view of the 
fact that we have since adopted an amendment which annuls 
entirely as a legal proposition, it would seem, the effect of that 
amendment? The amendment of the Senator from Iowa pro- 
vided that the liquor should not be taken out of bond; but we 
have since adopted an amendment by which the President may 
take it out of bond and pay the owners for it. Now, what is the 
object of the Senator in securing a revote upon that proposi- 
tion? ` 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Because the Senate having adopted 
it and put it into the bill, I desire to take it out. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to know why the Senator wants 
it taken out, in view of the fact that he voted to put it in. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I stated my reason this morning. 
I did not happen to have the good fortune to have the Senator 
from Idaho in my audience. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes: I heard the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? +» 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. May I say that I am quite sure that the Sena- 
tor voted for what we may call the Smoot amendment on the 
theory that the so-called Cummins amendment might remain 
in the bill, preventing the taking of bonded whiskies out of 
bond. If that is not done, however, then the other matter 
should be taken up for subsequent consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. A light begins to dawn upon me. 

Mr, STONE. It has dawned as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. I say upon me, because, as I understand it 
now, we voted for the amendment of the Senator from Utah 
for fear that the Cummins amendment might remain in the 
bill; but in case the amendment of the Senator from Iowa goes 
out, then we will have another reconsideration and take out the 
amendment of the Senator from. Utah. ; 

Mr. STONE. I say we ought to. I do not know whether we 
will or not. That is my opinion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me to be im- 
practicable to reconsider the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa at this time for this reason. I will read the amend- 
ment as it is now perfected. It is called the Cummins amend- 
ment: 

No distilled liquors or spirits now in bond in the United States shall, 
during the existing war, withdrawn to be used as a beverage, nor 
shall there be imported’ into the United States during said war any 
distilled liquors, 

What is the result of the reconsideration of that amendment? 
It is, of course, to say that distilled liquors now in bond during 
the existing war can be used as a beverage; but more important 
than that even is the proposition that there may be imported 
into the United States during the war distilled liquors. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My motion does not apply to that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, it does not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. The question was divided when 
it was submitted to the Senate, and we voted separately, first 
upon the bond proposition and second upon the importation 
proposition. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the Finance Committee has re- 
cently reported a bill which, so far as it relates to the im- 
portation of liquors, prohibits the importation of whiskies, 
wines, beers, or anything of an alcoholic character, so that a 
bill is pending here with a unanimous report, which I joined 
in making, that goes a great deal farther than the Cummins 
proposition. For that very reason I voted against it when it 
was up here yesterday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the motion of the Senator from Georgia 
should prevail, and then this part of the Cummins amendment 
should be stricken out, the balance of it, with reference to im- 
portation, will remain as a distinct and separate proposition. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to inquire of the President 
of the Senate as to what the motion to reconsider by the 
Senator from Georgia involves? I will ask that the matter to 
which it refers may be read. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

No distilled liquors or ete now in bond in the United States 
shall, during the existing war, be withdrawn to be used as a beverage, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘That is the first part. That is all that the 
motion to reconsider goes to? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all. 

Mr. JAMES. Let me ask the Senator a question. Which 
would he prefer, the provisions of the bill reported by the 
Finance Committee, which prohibits the importation of all 


alcoholic liquors—whiskies, wines, beers, and so forth—or the- 


provision that merely prohibits the importation of whisky? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The difficulty about that situation, Mr. 
President, is that that bill has not been passed, and this provi- 
sion has been adopted. That is just the difference between 
having a provision adopted and one that is in the chaotic con- 
dition of not even being presented to the Senate as yet. 

Mr. JAMES. In which place does the Senator prefer to 
handle questions affecting the revenue, through a revenue com- 
mittee or just haphazard, as the matter might come into the 
Senate? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. No; I think this matter came up in a 
regular way. ‘This measure came over from the House. The 
House put a provision in it with relation to limiting the use 
of intoxicating liquors; and inasmuch as that is true, all of 
these matters are germane to this bill, as much so as if it were 
a revenue bill or any other kind of a bill. 

It seems to me that since the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah has been adopted substantially all the objections that 
have been made have been eliminated. For that reason I hoped 
at the time the Senator from Georgia first attempted to make 
his motion to reconsider that he would not do so until the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah was disposed of. That 
having been disposed of and having been adopted, as these 
liquors are to be paid for, 1 can not see why we should emascu- 
a this section and take out the provision of the Senator from 

owa. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa what reason he would now urge for retain- 
ing his amendment in the bill, the Senate having voted to pur- 
chase all of these distilled liquors? It is certain that the two 
are inconsistent with each other. If there is not a reconsider- 
ation and the striking out of one, we shall have two directions 
in the same bill inconsistent with each other. If the Govern- 
ment purchases the intoxicating liquors, is there anything to 
be gained by preserving in the bill the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is nothing inconsistent 
between the two proposals. If the President takes out all the 
bonded liquor, there will be no spirits to which my amendment 
could apply; but until he does that my amendment would still 
prevent the withdrawal of these liquors to be used as n beverage. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But, Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah does not leave it discretionary with 
the President. He is compelled to proceed to purchase the 
spirits at the time this bill goes into effect. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not so construe it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, | The word “shall” is used. It does not 
use the word “ may.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. .I am trying to prevent the use of this liquor 
as a beverage. That is all I have been trying to do. There 
is no harm at least in leaving the original prohibition in it. 
It can not do anybody any harm, at any rate, and if for any 
reason the President does not acquire these liquors for six 
months to come we will prevent their withdrawal in the mean- 
time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, it seems to me there is 
considerable harm in having a proposition in a bill directing 
that distilled liquors shall not be removed from bond, and hay- 
ing another provision in the same bill directing the President 
to purchase all of the distilled liquors that are now in bond. 

Mr. CUMMINS.- The Senator from North Dakota must know 
that my amendment related to withdrawing the liquors to be 
used as a beverage, ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am assuming that having voted for that, 
and then having voted that the President shall take the liquors 
out of bond and pay for them. the Government will not sell 
them again for beverage purposes, so I can not see the necessity 
of retaining them both. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. . 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator see any legal inconsistency in 
these two propositions? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I certainly do. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that the clause in the 
bill with reference to the purchasing of these liguors will be in 
it when it finally comes out of conference? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, I’ can not say as to that; neither can 
the Senator. It might be that they would eliminate both of them 
in conference; but at present there are two inconsistent provi- 


sions. 
Mr. BORAH. It is not necessary, then, for the friends of the 


proposition to begin to eliminate in advance. Why should we 


take out this provision when we do not know which one of the 
provisions will satisfy the conferees? 


Mr. McCUMBER: We should take it out because we should 


pass an intelligible bill. We should not pass in the Senate a bill 


containing two provisions that are absolutely at variance with 


each other. One or the other should be adopted, I voted for 


the Cummins amendment, and if it shall remain in the bill I 


shall vote for it; but I could not vote for both of them con- 
sistently. 

Mr. BORAH. Did not the Senator also vote for the Smoot 
amendment? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I voted for the Smoot amendment. | 


T have assumed, therefore, that this was to be the sentiment of 


the Senate and the other would be removed from it. I still |) 


would insist that we should not send this bill from the Senate 
with those inconsistent provisions. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the first: part of the Cummins 
amendment provides that no alcoholic beverage shall be im- 
ported into the United States during the existing war. That has 
no relation to the withdrawal from bond. The latter part pro- 
vides that no part of the distilled spirits now in bond in the 
United States shall be withdrawn during the war to be used 
as a be So that if the Government buys this liquor it 
could not, in that event, withdraw it to be used as a beverage. 
Otherwise it could be withdrawn by the Government to be used 
as a beverage. There is no inconsistency between them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider; on which the yeas and nays have been requested. Is 
the request seconded? 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 

Mr, FLETCHER (when his name was called), Making the 
Sainé announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. (when; his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 


NOT VOTING—13. 


Gallinger Rub S 
< er 
Gof Overman. Suther 
Saulsbury mas 


grees 
So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 
| Mr. STONE and Mr. POINDEXTER. called for the, yous and 
inays, and they were ordered, 
| Mr. ASHURST. Let the question be stated. 
| Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We can not understand here. what 
the question is. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. It is on the adoption of the first 
clause of the Cummins amendment, the vote by which it was 
raat having just been reconsidered. The Secretary will call 

e ro 
| The Secretary called the name of Mr. AsHunsr, and he voted 

“ yea.” 
| Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call has started. 
| Mr, OWEN. The Secretary did not call the first name, I 
think, Mr. President. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; he did. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A has been made to the 
roll call. The Chair can not stop the roll call. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (whep his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ ven.“ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce my pair with the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Stertrne] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Weeks] and withhold my. vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kresy] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to pairs, I vote.“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am informed that my pair, the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], if present would vote 
“nay.” I therefore feel at liberty to vote, I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 43, as follows: 


THoMAS]. I am informed that he would vote the same way that YEAS—39, 
I shall vote upon this proposition, and I therefore vote “ yea.” Ashurst McNary Shields 
Mr, SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). I || Beckham ee AA 55 
again announce my general pair with the senior Senator from Brady ones, Wash, orris Thompson 
South Dakota [Mr. SrerLING], and withhold my vote | Cummins Hogg en wnsend 
Mr. SUTHERLAND: (when his name was called). I make | Curtis , ea he iter 5 
the same announcement with reference to my pair with the Fletcher Kin Shafroth alsh 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] and withhold re La FoHette Wolcott 
my eto N kareas 
Mr. TILLMAN (when his name: was called). I transfer my Bankhead Martin Smith, Ga 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gor] to | Brandegee Hitehcock New Smith, Md. 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KInnxv] and vote “yea.” | Bro Hollis Newlands one 
Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a general | Calder iain Busting — — n 
pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ovzn-] Colt ones, N. Mex, Pittman Underwood 
MAN], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Sena- | Culberson ox Pomerene adsworth 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Huanes] and vote “yea.” ne a 2 Robinson Warren 
The roll call having been concluded, the result was an-] Frelinghuysen M ber Simmons Williams 
nounced—yeas: 44, nays: 39, as follows: erry Me 3 5 og 
— era es ais 8 e 
Brandegee Hitchcock New th, a Gott Overman Sterlin $ s 
Broussard Hollis Newlands Smith, Md. , Hardwick Ransdell Su 
Ree eriain 5 Phelan Stone So the first clause of Mr. Cummins’s amendment was re- 
t Jones, N. Mex, ttman Tillman jected. 
8 9 Pomerene Underwood | Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, a short time ago 
— k — 9 the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] offered an amendment, 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Robinson Watson - ‘which was adopted, by which the President was “directed to 
y McLean Simmons itake over for and on behalf of the Government of the United 
NAYS—39. States all distilled liquors that are held in bond at the time 
Hale McNary Shields this act goes into effect, and he is hereby authorized to pay the 
Beckham Johnson, © Smith, Mich owners of such liquors the actual cost of the same plus a profit 
5 8. Dak, —— Smoot not exceeding 10.per cent.” 
a ia —.— ecg —— When that amendment wa’ offered T favored it for the reason 
Curtis Kendrick Page Trammell that at that stage of the proceeding the Senate had voted to 
ene. — 9 e. ‘prohibit’ distilled liquors. 
Gare —.— * The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair must inguire what is 
Gronna j Mekel — TENSE Su before the Senate? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am just making a statement 
to be followed by a motion to reconsider. Under the situation 
as it presented itself, then, I felt that it was nothing but right 
if we were to practically confiscate the liquors involved to take 
them over and do it actually and pay for what we were taking. 
The Senate has now voted to reconsider what is known as the 
Cummins amendment and has voted it down. Under the cir- 
- cumstances it seems to me that the Smoot amendment should 

also be reconsidered. 

I do not believe that this is the time to consider the question 
of purchasing all the distilled liquors in the country which are 
now in bond. I think the revenue situation is critical at this 
time, I believe this would involve the raising of at least a bil- 
lion dollars. I do not believe it should be done in this rather 
haphazard way. The question of raising the revenue with 
which to pay for the liquors has not been considered. The 
Finance Committee has framed a bill which contemplates tax- 
ing the liquors and raising revenue, and if we have to turn 
around and eliminate over $200,000,000 of revenue per annum 
-and at the same time raise another half a million dollars for 
the purchase of the liquors, then we have got to reframe that 
bill and undoubtedly it would result in the issuance of a bil- 
lion dollars in bonds. 

I therefore, Mr. President, moye to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment of the Senator from Utah was adopted. 

Mr. LODGE. I voted for the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] because the Robinson 
amendment as it then stood included the Cummins amendment, 
which provided for taking the whisky in bond, and although 
that liquor was the property of distillers it seemed to me that it 
was not well to take it without due compensation. I do not 
know that it would be worth while for me to advance as a rea- 
son that I considered it a violation of the Constitution, but it 
did not seem to me to be entirely honest to take property, if it 
was the property of distillers, without paying for it. The Sen- 
ate has now reversed its action on a part of the Cummins 
amendment relating to that matter, and it seems to me that the 
Smoot amendment no longer serves any useful purpose and had. 
better be reconsidered also, 

I do not care to go into the reasons particularly, because they 
have been stated very compactly and well by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones], but the taking of that liquor and pay- 
ing for it and then distilling it into alcohol, which would cost 
the Government about $6 a gallon, or something of that kind, 
seems to me to be a rather large expenditure of money to enter 
upon at this moment. 

We have completed a revenue bill which carried $1,670,000,000. 
The bill as it came from the House carried $1,800,000,000. In 
both measures the taxes on liquor are important and component 
parts, and now suddenly not only to throw out those taxes, 
which form a part of the structure of both bills, but to make an 
enormous expenditure which has nothing whatever to do with 
war purposes and brings no conservation of any kind, seems to 
me to be unwise. In order to carry on this war successfully, 
at the back, the great support of everything, is the money, and 
I do not think there is anything to-day that warrants the great 
loss of revenue which is implied in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Utah, together with the great expenditure which is 
also needed in order to pay those persons whose property has 
been taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah, is not 
unmindful of the fact that the program is going along just as 
it was mapped out yesterday at the time the Senate recessed, 
but I do want to say just a word in answer to what has been 
said in relation to this amendment. 

The Senator from Massachusetts states that the alcohol is 
going to cost the Government of the United States under this 
amendment some $6 a gallon. It would cost the Government of 
the United States $6 a gallon, providing the Government of the 
United States had to pay what the distillers expect to get for 
the spirits in bond from the people of the United States if this 
bill becomes a law. All the liquor interests are happy. The 
distillers wanted this provision in the bill. They intend to make 
enough out of it to liquidate all of the distilling companies in 
the United States if the bill becomes a law, and with that pro- 
vision in it you will find that every distiller in the country will 
immediately advance the price of his distilled spirits. With the 
208,000,000 gallens now and what will be put in-bond before 
the passage of the bill the distillers will make two or three 
dollars a gallon and wind up at the end, perhaps, with five or 
six dollars a gallon profit, and there is in sight a profit to them 
of at least $500,000,000. 

If you adopt this amendment of mine, the President of the 
United States will pay back the cost of producing it.at a profit 
not to exceed 10 per cent. Then after redistillation the price 


will not be based upon the price the distillers intend to sell to 
the American public, but it will be upon what it actually costs 
plus a profit not to exceed 10 per cent. 

It is not going to cost the Government of the United States 
so much money. I can not say exactly what it will cost the 
Government, but of the alcohol that will be taken out by redis- 
tillation every gallon will be wanted by the Government of the 
United States, and if we get into this war, as no doubt we will 
be compelled to do, we will haye to buy more alcohol for muni- 
tions than we will ever get out of the distilled spirits in bond 


oy President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that it costs not to exceed 5 cents a gallon to redistill 
these spirits, and remember, too, that it takes 24 pounds of 
alcohol to make 1 pound of smokeless powder, and where are 
we going to get it? Are we to pay the distillers a profit of 100 
per cent over and above what they claim it will cost them er 
shall we give the President of the United States power to pur- 
chase it all at a cost which is absolutely fair to the distillers 
of the country, and then it is in our possession? 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will consider this upon its 
merits, and I hope the Senate will vote to include this amend- 
ment in the bill. I feel like promising the Senate, if it does so, 
there will be no more distilled spirits manufactured in the 
United States for beverage purposes. This will be the end of it. 
This will be the end of King Alcohol. 

I wish to say now to those who believe in the prohibition 
cause to vote against this amendment means that they are 
voting for the future distilling of liquors to be sold for beverage 
purposes in the United States. Put this in the bill and it is 
doomed; the American people will never consent again to its 
manufacture for the purpose of selling to the people of the 
United States for beverage purposes. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I make free to state the real 
legal status of this amendment as I see it. I am one of those 
to whom the Senator aptly alluded as having figured in some- 
thing of a program. I am one of those who participated in 
the arrangement to bring before the Senate the reconsideration 
of this subject that Senators may have a calm moment to reflect 
upon the consequences of these amendments as well as upon the 
result of their vote. 

Mr. President, when the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rontxsox] was adopted and then there was 
added the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUnutxs!], 
we were practically in the position of having by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa appropriated whiskies which 
were in bond when, if we had done so, every one in this body 
will recognize we would open a very serious question as to 
whether we had not taken property without providing just com- 
pensation. To overcome that constitutional difficulty as well as 
to meet the abstract sense of justice the amendment tendered 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], equivalent to an expres- 
sion that the Government then should pay for what was appro- 
priated, was passed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 


yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. LEWIS. I yield, knowing the Senator will not take very 
much of my time in view of the short time allowed me under 
the rule. 

Mr. REED. About three days ago the Senator made a very 
great speech in which he prononnced the Constitution dead. 
I am glad to know that he has resurrected it for the purpose 
of the present moment. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the eminent Senator from Mis- 
souri during all that debate was constantly asserting I was an- 
nouncing that the Constitution was suspended. I was con- 
stantly saying in return, and I was insisting, that certain pro- 
visions had their operation suspended in time of war different 
from that in which they were executed in time of peace. The 
only thing that really seems dead to me constitutionally is the 
capacity of my friend from Missouri to constitutionally under- 
stand the distinction I presented before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, it would require 
some one who had been dead and had gone into the upper 
heavens and received celestial information ever to detect that 
distinction. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I accept my eminent friend from 
Missouri as wholly complying with that standard, for he con- 
stantly tenders me spiritual unction. 

Mr. President, I return to the subject. As I understand it, 
it is that having reconsidered the Cummins amendment and 
practically restored the property back to the owners, which 
property we had previously appropriated, there is now no need 
of making provision for the payment of that which we have 
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already redelivered to the proprietors, and we are now merely 
wresting the Government from the financial obligation of paying 
for that which we have heretofore decided we shall not have bu 

shall remain the property of its possessor. Otherwise, sir, we 
will be paying vast sums, millions, for that which we would 
not possess. 

In his last observation the Senator from Utah makes a very 
pertinent remark. It is that there should be some provision 
providing how the Government may obtain the alcohol or the 
spirits for munition purposes. Mr. President, I concede that; 
but, sir, we need not now buy all the whisky or buy all the 
spirits. If the time shall come when we shall need these, then 
let us take the steps at that time for such quantity as we shall 
actually need by contract, or if opposed by avarice we can then 
commandeer it, as provided by now existing law. That, sir, is 
the situation as I behold it, and I sustain the motion of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] for a reconsideration. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I am opposed to the reconsidera- 
tion of this amendment. When it was before the Senate I voted 
against it under a misapprehension. I thought we were paying 
too much, and for that reason I voted against it. I believe, 
however, with the Senator from Utah, that if the United States 
pays for this liquor at this time the people of the United States 
will never again permit it to be manufactured for beverage 
purposes in this country. 

Mr. President, I think that as a matter efficient in war mak- 
ing we ure justified in taking this liquor over and making it into 
alcohol, because that would be a salvage, coming high, but we 
can afford to pay the price in order to end the manufacture and 
distribution of distilled liquors in this country. No man knows 
just what the cost is in the way of national efficiency; no man 
knows just what the cost is in the destruction of human life, 
but we all know that it is very, very large; and this measure, 
even if it does cost $200,000,000, $300,000,000,. or $400,000,000, is 
an economical step in promoting the efficiency of the American 
people for war-making purposes and for peace purposes as well. 

I am opposed to the reconsideration and I hope the Senate 
will maintain the principle already laid down in the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I can not understand how 
Senators by a vote of probably 4 to 1 will indorse a proposi- 
tion which seems as plain as that which was presented by the 
Senator from Utah and then immediately thereafter almost 
wish to reconsider it for the purpose of killing that provision. 

Mr. President, with that provision out of the bill it means 
that the 200,000,000 gallons of whisky that are now in bond will 
be sold to the people, and it will be done to the detriment of the 
efficiency of our Nation. It will mean that the $2,500,000,000 
of expenditure that is made every year by the people in taking 
into their mouths that which steals away their brains will con- 
tinue. It is a question as to whether a few million dollars 
which can prevent that will be voted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, it has been estimated, according to a print I 
saw, that it would cost not to exceed $80,000,000 for the Gov- 
ernment to take over all the liquor that is now in bond. The 
Senator from Utah has calculated that it would amount to 
$75,000,000. Is it possible that when we start in for the pur- 
pose of indemnifying or paying the people who were to lose 
this liquor and to save the bankers from the losses which they 
would sustain by reason of having certificates as collateral se- 
curity for the payment of debt, when we go to that extent, im- 
mediately Congress turns around and says, “No; we will not 
have anything to do with it, but will resort to the old way of 
letting this great expenditure go on, to the detriment of the 
people of the United States, to the detriment of the soldiers if 
they ever drink it”? 

Notwithstanding that, it seems to me, as n measure of con- 
servation, the way of getting at it is equitable. I do not see 
why any person should change his mind. There was one Sena- 

tor who said, “ What is the use of keeping both provisions in 
the bill when they are practically the same and relate to the 
same subject matter?” I have no doubt that he voted as he 
did on the motion to reconsider the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa, solely because of this other provision, 
which he was heartily in favor of. Is it possible that, as a con- 
servation measure, when we are dealing with the question of 
distilled liquors we are going to open wide the door and let this 
liquor be sold in these times when every energy of the people 
is necessary, and where in war time the very salvation of our 
country is dependent upon keeping it from the people? 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have always voted 


against prohibition measures in this body. But I have not 
been regardless of the evil of the alcoholic traffic and I have not 
I believe that the 


been opposed to its regulation and control. 


use of alcohol should be controlled just as the use of any other 
poison should be controlled. But I have felt that in the legis- 
lation thus far proposed no proper consideration has been given 
to the equities of those who have built up businesses and pro- 
duced alcoholic commodities under the sanction of the law in 
quasi partnership with the National Government. I have also 
felt that radical and intemperate action would not be sufti- 
ciently considerate of that class of people who, using intoxi- 
cants, from which the Government receives a substantial part 
of the profits, have formed the drink habit, which humanity 
requires should be treated scientifically as a malady rather than 
as a crime. I have feared that radical prohibition would en- 
courage the drug habit and substitute a worse malady for the 
alcoholic malady. 

I have also feared, and my experience has confirmed the fear, 
that extreme laws would result in their evasion and that we 
would have a government of spies throughout 'the country, 
whose function it would be to secure the punishment of such 
evasion, 

But, Mr. President, the consciousness of the enormity of the 
evil has been growing upon me and I have been approaching 
the conclusion to vote for extreme measures rather than fail 
altogether of accomplishment. The amendment of the Senator 
from Utah, which proposes that the Government take over and 
pay for the existing stock of whisky in bond, is the first rational 
suggestion that tends toward a recognition of the equities of 
the people who have produced commodities under the sanction 
of the law. I believe that the amendment which he has offered 
shonld remain in the bill, and I intend to support it. If we 
can only follow this up hereafter by some moderate and pro- 
gressive action which within a reasonable period will secure 
the reduction of the use of alcohol to those mild beverages 
which cheer but do not inebriate, we can in a rational and fair 
and just way, in a considerate and humane way, deal with this 
subject, and later on we can proceed to absolute prohibition if 
experience points that way. 

I have not been willing to identify myself with the prohibi- 
tion propaganda because it has been in the hands of radicals, as 
all such propagandas are. I have hoped that after the period 
of radical agitation some rational and wise solution would be 
suggested by more conservative men. 

I welcome the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah 
as a step in that direction, one which will lead ultimately to a 
real, practical, and just solution of this important question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Nevada has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think there should be a 
clear understanding of the amount of money the Government 
would have to pay out in the purchase of distilled spirits in 
bond and the amount of revenue the Government would lose 
if the amendment of the Senator from Utah should be adopted. 
The Senator from Utah says that there are 208,000,000 gallons of 
liquor in bond. I think that his estimate is too low. My under- 
standing is that there is in excess of 282,000,000 gallons in 
bonded warehouses; but I will for the sake of argument admit 
his estimate and for the sake of easy calculation take an even 
lower estimate. Assume that there are only 200,000,000 gal- 
lons in bond, 8,000,000 less than he claims, and assume that 
the Government would under his amendment have to pay only 
$1 per gallon, or 25 cents a quart—and surely that is an ex- 
tremely low figure—that would mean that the Government 
would have to pay for the 200,000,000 gallons of untax-paid 
spirits out of the Treasury of the United States, $200,000,000, 
to say nothing about the cost of redistillation, which would 
be at least 20 cents per gallon. 

But the Government, if it purchases this liquor, will lose the 
tax, and that amount would have to be added to the cost of the 
liquor. Under the present law the tax is $1.10 a gallon, and 
under the revenue bill which the Finance Committee has just 
favorably reported to the Senate an additional tax of $1.10 a 
gallon is imposed, making the total tax $2.20 a gallon. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah is adopted, the loss in 
the tax on these 200,000,000 gallons would amount to $440,- 
000,000. Added to the $200,000,000 which the Government 
would have to pay for the spirits in bond, the total would be 
$640,000,000. 

In the revenue bill reported by the Finance Committee it is 
estimated we will realize from distilled spirits for the fiscal 
year 1918 $278,000,000. If this amendment passes we will get 
nothing from this source and will have to raise at least 
$200,000,000 additional revenue to pay for the commandeered 
liquor. So that, in some way or other, we shall, if this amend- 
ment is adopted, have to scurry around and find a way to raise 
at least $478,000,000 more than is provided for in the present 
revenue bill. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, taking into consideration the matter 
of revenue only, it is clear to my mind that in the conditions 
which now confront us the adoption of this amendment would 
create a very serious situation, to say the least, especially be- 
cause of the fact that the bill as reported necessarily had to im- 
pose heavy burdens on the people. 

Mr. President, there is another view of this matter besides 
that of revenue. It is obvious, if this amendment is adopted, the 
prohibition question will be injected into this war situation, de- 
cause if the Government shall buy ali of the liquor now—and 
no more liquer is permitted to be distilled—that would mean 
absolute prohibition as to liquors in the States that now permit 
the sale of liquor. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to elaborate the views which I 
expressed a little while ago, but I wish to repeat that, in my 
judgment, we could not do anything that would more disturb 
the anity and harmony of the sentiment that now is arrayed in 
behalf of the great war in which we are engaged and engender 
discerd and dissension where there should be harmony and co- 
operation than to inject this irritating question, upon which 
people feel so deeply, into this war situation. Because of the 
revenue condition and because I believe from the bottom of my 
heart that it is to the interest of the public welfare in this situa- 
tion that we should not do that which will, in my judgment, so 
divide and chill the ardor of a considerable part of our a 
_especinily in some of the larger and more populous States, I 
think this amendment ought to be reconsidered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have been listening for 
several days to Senators discussing the prohibition question 
and I have been somewhat surprised to ascertain the univer- 
Sulity of the sentiment in this body in favor of “ bone-dry ” 
prohibition all over this country. Now, for the first time in 
the history of the United States, the Senate of the United 
Slates has an opportunity to go on record and make good the 
assertion that it has been making here ever since the discus- 
sion of this proposition began. 

I yoted for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cuarmmrns] te entirely eliminate the use of distilled 
liquors. I was not satisfied with it; I did not think it was 
entirely just; and it did not dispose of the proposition as a 
finality. When the Senator from Utah [Mri Smoor] offered 
his better amendment, an amendment that would dispose of 
this subject I believe for all time, I was very glad to have the 
opportunity to support it. It went through the Senate with 
only 11 or 12 votes against it. If the Senate meant what it 
snid by that vote, if it was playing square with the people of 
this country, if it was not merely jockeying to get in a posi- 
tion to strike a blow at prohibition and the yery societies that 
it was assuming it had been serving all this time. then it 
seems to me that it is incumbent upon the Senate now to make 
good what it has dene; to vote now against the reconsideration 
of this proposition, to leave this food amendment in this pro- 
pesed law, to keep it in the law, and then we shall have taken 
the first great step that menns- the total annihilation of the 
liquor traffic in the United States. 

We all know that the great evil of intoxication flows almost 
entirely from the use of distilled liquors, and that very little 
intoxication comes from the use of beer or the use of wine, If 
we strike the dealthblow to King Alcohol in a vote to-day, we 
shall find little difficulty in disposing of that remnant of the 
liquor traffic in the United States in a very short time. 

The amendment which has been adopted is fair to the dis- 
tillers, It takes possession of everything that they have pro- 
duced; it pays them what it cost to produce it in addition, and 
10 per cent profit. If the Government could get out of this 
with a billion-dollar expense, it would be the cheapest bargain 
and the best bargain that the Govern of the United States 
ever entered into with the liquor interest. I hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to see it disposed of. 

I am going to vote against the reconsideration of that propo- 
sition, and to stand by the colors in favor of prohibition, The 
Senator from Utah has correctly stated the position of the 
distillers when he says that they were all happy when we in 
the Committee on Finance decided that there should be no 
further distillation. Anyone who looked at the reports in 
the newspapers would have noticed that immediately distillery 
stocks mounted upward when we had prohibited any more dis- 
tillation. Why? Because. Mr. President, they could dispose 
of their liquor. I sincerely hope that we can do justice to the 
prohibition cause in this vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
have lost sight of the fact that this is a bill to enable the Gov- 
ernment to fight a great war. Here we have come in, every man 


riding his own particular hobby, every man espousing his own 


* 


particular reform, and willing, at any expense to the Govern- 
ment, to carry it through. I ask the Senate to come back to the 
proposition that we are ina great war. We are making the most 
desperate efforts that this Nation has ever been called upon to 
make. This war may last for five years; it may bring the 
Nation to the verge of bankruptcy, and it may cost us millions 
of lives of our citizens. The great question is whether this 
country, confronted by this emergency, will permit itself to be 
turned aside to carry through the fads and fancies, or, if you 
please, the reforms—the pet reforms—of individuals. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee has shown that to 
permit the Smoot amendment to remain in the bill will cost the 
Government $600,000,000 at a minimum. Where are we going to 
get that money? By levying additional taxes on a people already 

overburdened with taxes. The Smoot amendment compels the 
President to buy this whisky, whether the Government has any 
use for it or not. There is already a provision in the bill per- 
mitting and requiring the President to commandeer the stuff - 
if it is needed for public use; but the Smoot amendment compels 
him to buy it, compels this Nation to load itself with $600,000,000 
additional burden in this war. I do not see how a sane man can 
look at that situation and calmly vote to retain this amendment 
in the bill when we are confronted by one great emergency, when 
we are making sacrifices in all directions, when we are burdening 
the Government with debt and are burdening the people with 
enormous taxes. I hope the reconsideration of the amendment 
will be carried. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I had not felt like saying 
anything on this subject until the debate had reached the pres- 
ent situation, when it seems as though it is my duty to express 
my sentiments in reference to the matter. The country ought 
to know, and I think does know, that this is called a conser- 
vation bill. The Senators with great unanimity, as it seemed, 
agreed that no food or food products shall be used during the 
pending war for the manufacture of alcoholic liquors. I say 
that seemed to be the almost unanimous sentiment of the Sen- 
ate until the President suggested that the prohibition ought not 
to apply tu beer and wine. Then, with usual servility, a major- 
ity ef the Senate changed its mind and concluded to eliminate 
beer and wine. They, however, adhered to the thought that no 
more food should be used in the manufacture of distilled spirits, 
They could easily do that, because there was no oppositien any- 
where. The distillers themselves all over the country wel- 
comed it, because it meant multiplied profits on the ample sup- 
ply which they had already in bond, which profits would more 
than offset any loss which they could sustain by reason of the 
suspension of manufacture for a few years. They could sus- 
pend their distilleries, but their stock of liquors would multiply 
in price. Why should they complain? 

This purchase proposition is a food-conservation measure. 
The Government must have large quantities of alcohol to prose- 
cute the war. It can obtain it from the whisky or the spirits 
already produced or it can use food, which is needed for other 
purposes, to accomplish the same end. The alcohol is already 
in the distilled spirits, but some Senators present the argument 
that it is going to cost the Government much money to take 
over these distilled spirits and convert them into alcolivl. 

Mr. President, the price of whisky now, as I understand it, 
is $1.40 a gallon after the tax of $1.10 is paid to the Govern- 
ment. Under this proposition the whisky would cost the Gov- 
ernment 80 cents a gallon, which would be a reasonable price 
for the liquor out of which this alcohol could be made. The 
distillers, of course, can well afford to pay the tax of $110 a 
gallon and the proposed additional tax of $1.10, because they 
can readily add the amount to the retail price. They are in- 
different as to the amount of Government tax levied so long as 
it is not prohibitive. At present after paying the Government 
tax they sell whisky at $1.40 a gallon, One dollar and ten 
cents of that amount is tax, so that I repeat the selling price 
without tax would be 30 cents a gallon. That is all the Gov- 
ernment should pay. At 30 cents a gallon the Government 
would pay $60,000,000 for the 200,000,000 gallons now in bond. 
It . not thereafter receive the $2.20 per gallon on this 
amount of spirits. But under no circumstances would all of it 
be released from bond in one year. It could not be. So that 
this year’s revenue would not be lessened by $500,000,000, One- 
third of that amount would be a maximum figure. The Gov- 
ernment could, however, better spend $300,000.000 of the people's 
money to buy this whisky for munition purposes than to allow 
the distillers to take four times that amount from the pockets 
of a portion of the people. 

Senators do not properly consider all the elements which 
enter into this problem. I repeat, that I had not expected to 
say anything about it, but it seems to me that most specious 
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arguments are made for the evident purpose of favoring an 
already favored class in this country, namely, the great pro- 
ducers of distilled spirits. 

I have no personal feeling in this matter—none at all; I do 
not believe I am prejudiced; but I do believe that the end ac- 
complished by the amendment of the Senator from Utah would 
be real conservation, and would at the same time help, as has 
been said so frequently, the efficiency, not only of our soldiers 
and sailors, but of the people themselves who are to support 
the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. President, I hope that the motion to reconsider will not 
prevail, and that the country may know that the Senate is con- 
trolled only by the highest motives of good to the people, and 
not by any unworthy influences which have come in overnight 
and effected a change in the minds of Senators who seemed so 
steadfast in their convictions but yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I de- 
sire to say that I do not agree with either the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircucocx] or with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance [Mr. Staracons] touching the effect of this 
amendment upon the revenues of the country. The chairman 
of the Finance Committee states that it would cost $200,000,000 
for the Government to purchase the whisky now in bond. I 
think that estimate is twice as high as it ought to be. I think 
that $100,000,000 would be nearer the mark. It costs about 25 
cents in ordinary times to produce one gallon of distilled spirits. 
It would cost about 5 cents per gallon to convert this whisky 
into alcohol suitable for the manufacture of munitions of war. 

Now, Mr. President, I will take the Senator’s own figures. 
Assume that it cost $200,000,000 to condemn and pay for the 
whisky now in bond. That would not be an entire loss. When 
redistilled there would be a salvage amounting to something 
like $100,000,000 on that assumption. Not only that, but the 
redistillation of this whisky and its use in the manufacture of 
munitions would dispense with the necessity of converting other 
grain into distilled spirits for use in the manufacture of mu- 
nitions. 

The chairman of the Committee on Finance says that this 
amendment would cause the Government a loss of $420,000,000 
in revenue. Of course, if the law remains as it is, and if we 
double the existing tax, distilled spirits would in due course of 
time render into the Treasury of the United States a revenue of 
$420.000,000. The chairman of the Finance Committee proceeds 
on the theory that the distillers pay this tax; he proceeds on 
the theory that the whisky bears the burden of the tax. Why, 
Mr. President, the distiller, indeed, pays the tax in the first in- 
stance, but who pays it in the last analysis? It is the man 
who consumes the whisky. 

All that can be said in favor of the tax on whisky as a revenue 
measure is that it is a convenient method, a convenient agency, 
for the collection of a large amount of revenue. That is all. If 
we abolish the tax on whisky it does not dry up the sources of 
revenue. The $420,000,000 remains in the hands of the people; 
it is available through the agency of taxation; it can be brought 
into the Treasury in the form of revenue, and by a much juster 
tax than licensing distilled spirits to go out on their mission 
of destruction. 

It is estimated that the amount of whisky now in bond when 
sold to the retailer will cost the consumer $2,500,000,000. Sup- 
pose, sir, the Government should lose - $620,000,000, as sug- 
gested by the chairman of the Finance Committee. Would there 
not still be a saving of $1,900,000,000 in the hands of the people 
of this country, not only to carry on the ordinary processes of 
business, but available as a source of revenue, if the Government 
in its time of stress should desire to lay hands upon it? In- 
stead of drying up the fountain of revenue, it will allow to 
remain in the hands of the people, available for taxation, a 
vast sum, approximately $2,000,000,000. i 

I repeat, Mr. President, there is no weight in the argument 
that the so-called Smoot amendment deprives the Goyernment 
of one single dollar of revenue. Whatever argument may obtain 
against this proposal, the one touching revenue is a fallacy, 
and has no foundation in fact or in finance, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion to 
reconsider. i 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in tbe interest of accuracy, I 
want to put some figures in the Recorp, They will serve to 
correct some figures that I myself gave from my estimate. Mr. 
Gates, the Assistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue, gives 
me this information: It now costs about 30 cents a gallon to 
manufacture alcohol. The average cost of the whisky now in 
bond is 75 cents a gallon. It would require about 5 cents a 


gallon to convert this whisky into alcohol. Therefore alcohol 
made in this way would cost about 80 cents a gallon, instead 
of 80 cents a gallon. That would be a loss of 50 cents a gallon 
net. Assuming now that the Government can take the whisky 
over at cost—and my own opinion is, as a matter of law, that it 
will have to take it at the market price—if there be 230.000.000 
gallons, and if there be 50 cents loss on each gallon it converts 


into alcohol, then there would be a loss of $115,000,000 on 


account of the acquisition of the whisky. 

I do not know whether there is any loss in converting 
whisky into alcohol, but I simply make this statement because 
a while ago I was speaking without investigation, as many 
others have done, and I presume this statement is accurate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. OwEN] more clearly describes my frame of mind on the 
motion to reconsider than I can express it myself. I believe 
that at some time we will meet this question, and that, if 
injustice be not done, the Government must expend some money. 
It is a sane and an equitable proposition which is contained in 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]; It will 
work no injustice. Whatever the cost may be, whether it be 30 
cents a gallon or 80 cents a gallon, at last it will be worked 
out in a-specific sum of money. 3 

I am gratified beyond my weak powers of expression to 
observe the praiseworthy spirit of frugality that manifests 
itself this afternoon for the first time in the four or five years 
I have been here, I wish I could indulge the hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it would continue; but I have small anticipation, 
except, I wish to remark incidentally in the few minutes I-am 
allowed for the discussion of this question—the five-minute rule 
still applying—that I am still living in hopes that at some time, 
Mr. President, the light of pitiless publicity will be applied to 
what occurred between the time of adjournment last night and 
the roll calls which have been had in the Senate here to-day. 

I hope, Mr. President, that sometime the American people 
may faintly realize the power of an invisible government that 
can reach out into the United States Senate and overnight compel 
it to reverse its vote, as if it were a mere playhouse upon a 
mimic stage and not a parliamentary body, in which sober affairs 
of Jife and death, peace and war, are being considered. 

I voted, and will vote again, for such an amendment as that 
offered by the Senator from Utah. I believe in paying what is 
just for property rights that may be eventually interfered with 
by such legislation. d 

Who is holding up food legislation now? It is the distillers 
and the brewers of this country, at whose doors lies the delay 
since last night. I know the power of the liquor interests of 
this country ; and when it has once been demonstrated, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that they can reach even into the United States Senate 
and overnight can reverse the sober vote of Senators, it will 
not be many years until the American people will themselves 
reach out in turn to seize this power, and by the strong voice 
of a constitutional amendment put it where it belongs. We can 
well afford to lose this struggle this day in the hope that ulti- 
mately it will lend to a proposed constitutional amendment such 
power that it can no longer be stayed. 

No greater argument was ever offered in a parliamentary 
body than that offered to-day in the course of our votes. A con- 
stitutional amendment submitted to the several States and rati- 
fied by them would place it beyond the power of the House and 
the Senate longer to be mere phrasemongers and jugglers with 
words, 

A food-conservation measure! Yes; to wage war! Certainly. 
If it be coneeded for argument’s sake that the more drunken a 
race is the more warlike and powerful it is, then there is an 
argument to be offered here worthy of consideration. I think 
if this country is to be saved it will be saved by sober men and 
not by the unfortunate drunkards of our race. The course of 
the argument here to-day, Mr. President, has been that this is 
a food-conservation measure designed to aid us in condueting 
the war. Certainly it is; and only if liquor be food is there 
nourishment in bond that ought to be drawn out and be used, 
not to be hoarded by the Government, but to be administered 
to our soldiers in order that they may cope with the enemy across 
the sea. If it is not, then all grains used in its production are 
wasted, and the proposed restrictions ought to be applied. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I do not quite understand the 
purport of the remarks of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], He seemed to intimate that there was some influence at 


work which changed the minds of certain Senators overnight, 
and by that process, which is a very simple one if it is correct, 
he determines the motives which govern Members of this body 
in voting one way or another. 

In discussing the Myers. amendment yesterday afternoon. 
which barred the making of vinous, malt, and spirituous liquors, 
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making the country “bone dry,” I observed that I was opposed 
to it, among other reasons, because it took property without 
compensation. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumactys] intro- 
duced his amendment, by which all distilled spirits in bond were 
to be kept in bond during the period of the war. The object of 
that was to increase the efficiency and power of our people, be- 
cause we know that distilled spirits, spirituous liquors, are detri- 
mental to their health and undermine their efficiency. Then— 
and I see no inconsistency in this—when the Senator from Utah 
proposed that the Government purchase all spirits in bond, in- 
stead of tying them up, one was in conscience and in good faith, 
if he so thought, released from further supporting the Cummins 
amendment. He might have been quite willing to tie up the 
spirits; but if he could at one blow destroy the spirits and at the 
same time compensate the owners of the spirits, then, indeed, he 
would accomplish a double purpose, born equally advantageous to 
the State. 

I believe in compensation. I do not “believe in taking a man’s 
property without due process. This property was built up under 
governmental protection. The Government was a party, or, if 
you please, particeps criminis, in the creation of distilled spirits, 
and hus been taking its revenue, just as is urged now, from this 
source. Weare the sinners, as much so as those who are accused 
here as marching under the banner of John Barleycorn, and we 
must atone that sin. -One way of atoning a sin is to pledge 
ourselves to pay the price and compensate those whom we have, 
if you please, led astray. 

Therefore I am going to support—and I see no inconsistency 
in it—the amendment of the Senator from Utah; and I trust that 
it shall prevail. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I had supposed that it was 
pretty generally agreed that during the pendency of the struggle 
in which we are now engaged the use of distilled liquors ought 
to be prevented throughout the country. ‘There has not been 
very much difference of opinion or very much debate over that 
particular phase of the liquor question. Whatever difference 
of opinion has obtained has been with reference to beer and 
wine; but apparently it has been the consensus of opinion of 
the people that, so far as distilled liquors were concerned, they 
ought not to be permitted to be used, certainly during the 
pendency of this war, and in my judgment at no time. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the situation with reference to 
it? We find in bond between 275,000,000 and 300,000.000 gal- 
lons of liquor—a sufficient amount to supply the people of 
this country for a very long period of time. It would seem 
desirable either to confine that liquor where it can not be 
used—to corral it, as it were, and hold it—or else tu purchase 
it, and thereby in that way withhold it from use.. If we are to 
carry out what is undoubtedly the public opinion of this coun- 
try with reference to this liquor almost regardless of those who 
hold different views upon the liquor question in time of peace, 
how are we to do it? 

In the first place, the question was presented in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa, withholding this liquor from 
the publie, restraining it in bond until the war shall have closed. 
Some of us supported that; but the constitutional question was 
raised in regard to it, and some believed that it was in a 
measure a taking of private property even to restrain its use 
during that time. I do not, and did not. hold that opinion, I 
do not believe it is a violation of the Constitution to withhold 
this property, during an exigency of the national life, for a 
stated period of time. I do not think it constitutes a taking 
within ‘the sense of the Constitution. But, Mr. President, there 
were those who did believe and sincerely believed that it was 
a violation of the Constitution, and if they so believed it-was 
undoubtedly their duty to vote against the Cummins amend- 
ment. I still hold to the proposition that we may save the 
Government without destroying our Constitution. 

Then came the second proposition, and that was to purchase 
the liquor and to pay for it. We have therefore the two propo- 
sitions submitted to the Senate—the one to corral this liquor; 
the other, if that be unconstitutional, to take it over and pay 
for it. That leaves just one proposition to be considered, and 
that is the question of expense upon the part of the Government, 

Is it worth while for us to incur this extra expense upon 
the part of the Government rather than to have 275,000,000 or 
800,000,000 gallons of red liquor in use during the pendency of 
this war? In my humble opinion, we can not expend the amount 
of money which it has been said will be necessary—some placing 
the amount higher and some lower—to better advantage to the 
ronnie of the entire country in this struggle than to do this 

ng. i 

Mr. President, there is much more in this in the way of con“ 
servation than the mere question of the drinking of the liquor 
and of the injury which it will do to the particular individual 


who imbibes-it. It is eliminating and taking out of our social 
life, with all its waste and wreckage, during this’ war, this 


tremendous evil. It is an evil, which can not be confined in 
its effects simply to those who make use of the liquor which they 
may desire to imbibe. Therefore it is a simple question of the 
cost of putting down this tremendous evil and thus doing away 
with the effects which it will otherwise have during this war. 
It ought to be remembered, too, ihat we will be getting rid of 
the distilled-liquor question. Once the amendment goes into 
effect, so far as distilled liquors are concerned, the Nation 
will never return to its former status. The value of that is in- 
calculable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kino in the chair). The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has expired. The question is 
upon the motion to reconsider submitted by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. CURTIS. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as before as to my general pair and its 
transfer to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomas]. Understanding that he would vote as I shall on this 
proposition, I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce my pair with the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Stertine] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Repeating 
the announcement made on earlier votes, I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks]. Not knowing 
how he would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Arkansas. [Mr. Kresy] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren], who is absent. I therefore withdraw my vote, as I 
do not know how he would vote on this question. - 

Mr. BRADY (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN]. As he is not in the Chamber, I withdraw my vote. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Mississippi [Mr. VanDbAMAN] is detained on official business. 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bankhead Hitchcock McLean Smith, Md 
Brandegee Husting Penrose one 
Broussard Jam omerene Tillman 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. R Underwood 
Culberson Knox Simmons 
nee Lewis Smith, Ariz. . 
Gerry Lodge Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—52. 
Ashurst Hale Martin Sheppard 
Beckham Harding Myers Sherman 
Borah Hollis abe Shields 
Calder Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Mich, 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Newlands Smoot 
mmins Kellog; Norris Swanson 
Curtis endrick Owen Thompson 
Dillingham genyon Page Townsend 
Fernald Kin Phelan Trammell 
Fletcher La Follette Pittman Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Mecon ba Poindexter Watson 
Gore McKellar Ransdell Williams 
Gronna McNary Shafroth Wolcott 
NOT VOTING—19. 
Brady Hughes Saulsbury Vardaman 
Fall J 8 S. Dak. Smith, S. C. Walsh 
Gallinger Kirby Sterling Warren 
Goff Overman Sutherland Weeks 
Hardwick Robinson Thomas 


So the motion to reconsider was rejected. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which-I 
‘send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and 
agreed to, the following: 

Provided Al 5 oa 5 of all taxes on distilled spirits 
now in bon all be su ed so long as this act is in force; and the 
distiller, in — 5 that * said distilled 1 8 8 shall be taken over Dy use 


Government, as herein provided, be discharged from all o 
Bann ad any and all taxes levied. 9 assessed against sald distilled 


spi 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the Secre- 
tary state the amendment again. I did not catch the first part 
of it. 
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The Secretary again stated the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the purpose of that amendment 
is perfectly clear. When whisky is placed in bond the distiller 
has to give a bond, with approved securities, that he will tax 
pay that whisky within the eight-year period. Of course, there 
are millions of gallons of whisky the time of the payment of 
the tax upon which is expiring and will be expiring during the 
coming months. If this amendment is not adopted you will 
require these bonds to be paid, and yet the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment under this provision is to commandeer this whisky; so 
that if this amendment is adopted it will merely suspend the 
payment of this tax until the Government takes over the whisky, 
which I think is perfectly fair, and I do not see that anyone 
could make any objection to it. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky if the adoption of his amendmen: would not 
place the owner of the distillery where he would be free, now 
and in the near future, to dispose of a great deal of his whisky 
and be relieved from the tax thereon? 

Mr. JAMES. Not at all, because whenever the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah is adopted the Government takes over 
this whisky. It can not be taken out of bond, and no whisky 
can be taken out of bond until it is tax paid. I merely suspend 
the tax payment of this whisky, and I do not suppose anybody 
wants to require the distiller to pay a tax upon the whisky that 
the Government itself is going to take over. The most that 
could be said for that proposition is that you intend to pay it 
right back to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JAMES. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am rather in sympathy with the position 
that the Senator from Kentucky takes, but I am fearful that 
this amendment will do more than that stated by the Senator. I 
want to read the amendment to the Senator and then call his 
attention to where I think there is a loophole in it, although 
I do not mean, of course, that the Senator intended it: 

Provided her, * the 888 of all taxes on distilled spirits 

now in bond shall as this act is in force; and the 
distiller, in event thats said distilled ts shall be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment as herein provided, shall discharged from all obligations— 

And so forth. Now, the bill may become an act of Congress; 
and under this amendment, just as soon as it becomes an act 
all the taxes are suspended on distilled spirits in bond. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, it may be some time before the Presi- 
dent of the United States can take over the distilled spirits in 
bond. That being the case, at any time between the passage of 
the act and the time the President may take over the distilled 
spirits the tax is suspended, under this amendment, and in that 
case they can take all of the spirits out of bond under this 
provision. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, not at all. They have the warehouse re- 
ceipts. They take the warehouse receipt, which is a statement 
of the number of barrels of whisky that the distiller owns there. 
He must tax pay that whisky. As I understand it, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah directs the President to take 
over this whisky. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. JAMES. It provides that none of the whisky shall be 
taken out of the warehouse. Then, what is the necessity of re- 
quiring the distiller to pay the tax on whisky that he can not 
take out of the warehouse? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator and I do not see this amendment 
alike. My amendment simply provides that the President is di- 
rected to take over distilled spirits in the bonded warehouses. 
It does not say how soon it shall be consummated, but your 
amendment provides a suspense of taxes upon the passage of 
this act. 

Mr. JAMES. I am perfectly willing for the Senator to sug- 
gest any amendment he wishes. All I want to do is this: If the 
Government is going to take over this whisky it ought not to 
require the distillers to go around, and the banks, and all of 
the sureties, to try to borrow money to tax pay whisky to pre- 
vent it from confiscation, when the Government has already 
legislatively declared that it is going to take it over. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I suggest that this language 
would meet the point in mind: 

The owners of distilled spirits in bond which are taken over by the 
United States shall be relieved of all obligation to pay any tax thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator from Kentucky 
that after the words “ distilled spirits,” at the end of his amend- 
ment, he add this: 


Provided, That no distiller shail take the spirits from a bonded ware- 
house without paying the tax. 


now in bond. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mistaken 
about his own amendment, which has just been handed to me 
by the Senator from North Dakota. The Senator’s amendment 
provides— 

That the President of the eg States be, and hereby is, directed to 


take over, for and on behalf of the Government of the United States, 
„ that are held in bond at the time this act goes into 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. You direct the President to do that thing—take 
over all distilled liquors in bond at the time of the passage of 
this act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Now, the President is not going to refuse to obey 
the direction of Congress when you direct him to take over every 
particle of whisky that is held in bonded warehouses at the time 
this act takes effect. All that my amendment does is simply to 

these bonds that the people have given under the laws 
that then existed, that they would tax-pay this whisky; but I 
have no objection to any amendment the Sentaor wants to sug- 
gest that will make it clear, if it is not already so. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just withdraw the amend- 
ment for a moment I will take up the question with him, and he 
can present it again in a few moments. 

s we: JAMES. Just let the amendment be pending. That is all 
ght. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be considered as pending. The question recurs upon 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON |. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, it seems to me that this amend- 
oo. would have to be acted upon before that question could be 

en up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ef that opinion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I notice that the 
Senator’s amendment refers to suspending the tax on liquors 
“now in bond.” I suggest that the Senator leave out the word 
“now,” and say “on liquors in bond at the time ef the passage 
of this act.” 

Mr. JAMES. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I thought the Senator would 
have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not uaderstand what the 
Senator refers to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment refers to liquors 
I want to make it refer to Haòors in bond at the 
time of the passage of the act. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course it could only refer te the time ot tho 
passage of the act. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
there was an act passed some time ago where the word “now” 
was used, and it was construed by the court to apply to the 
conditions existing at that time. There was, however, some 
additional language in that act. 

Mr. JAMES. I have no objection to that. I will modify the 
amendment as suggested by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, while there is nothing 
immediately pending before the Senate, I want to express the 
hope that the Senate will be able to dispose of this section of 
the bill and all of the amendments thereto before adjournment 
this evening. I believe that the majority sentiment of the 
Senate favors remaining in session until this section is finally 
disposed of; and I want to say to the Members of the Senate 
that I am going to request them to remain in session until it 
is disposed of. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary ing 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 5 will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will it be in order to offer to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee an amendment such as was 
offered by the Senator from Utah, and adopted, before the 
yote is taken upon the amendment effered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON ]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Sen- 
ator from Iowa to state the first part of the interrogation 
again, The Chair did not hear the first part of the Senator's 
sentence, 7 


Mr. CUMMINS. The inquiry is this: Will it be in order to 
offer an amendment to the committee amendment prior to the 


vote upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas, 
as amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To which part of the commit- 
tee amendment does the Senator allude—the part proposed to be 
stricken out or the residue of the committee amendment? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Well, presently we shall have to vote upon 
this question: Shall the amendment proposed by the Senator 
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from Arkansas be substituted for the amendment proposed by 
the committee? 7 or 
Now, I should like to see the same kind of amendment adopted 
to the committee amendment that has already been adopted to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkan: so that 
we may be able to express our opinion fairly and fully to the 
merits of the two amendments, but I doubt whether it is in 
order, and that is the reason why I ask the question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Chair indulge me to 
reply to the inquiry of the Senator from Iowa? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair will be glad to hear 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It certainly could not be in order. The 
pending question is the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and two questions can not be pending at once, Until 
that is disposed of the amendment to the committee amendment 
could not be in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the committee amendment is 
offered as a substitute for the provision of the bill. That is 
the original situation on which we are acting. We can amend 
the committee amendment, and we can amend the House provi- 
sion, but so far as amending the committee amendment by put- 
iing into it the same thing that is in the amendment that is 
offered to the substitute I do not see how we can get ct it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
is n substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 
We have been amending the proposed substitute. It is a general 
rule of parliamentary law that Where a substitute is offered both 
the substitute and the section to which the substitute refers are 
subject to amendment, so that each one can be perfected before 
the final vote is taken between the two. 

Mr. LODGE. But the amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
is an amendment to the House text. The House text is the 
original proposition, and the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon is a second proposition. Each of those is a separate 
question. Each can be perfected. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the contest is between the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon. There is a contest between 
those two. We have been perfecting one of them by amend- 
ments for a day or two. We ought to have the same privilege 
of perfecting the other before the final contest is disposed of. 

Let me illustrate, Mr. President, by taking the case before 
the Senate. We have adopted to the Robinson amendment the 
.so-called Smoot amendment. If we are prohibited from offer- 
ing a similar ainendment to the Chamberlain amendment, then 
Senators who desire to vote between those two propositions will 
be in this dilemma: They may prefer the Smoot amendment to 
the Chamberlain amendment rather than to the Robinson 
amendment. In other words, there are Senators who want the 
Smoot amendment and who want the Chamberlain amendment, 
and if that is the ruling of the Chair they are prohibited from 
voting their sentiments. That is a parliamentary impossibility. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Nebraska 
will. permit the Chair, it occurs to the Chair that the way to 
reach that would be for the Senate to vote down the Robinson 
amendment and then the question would come up on the Cham- 
berlain amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. On the other hand, there are Senators who 
prefer the Robinson amendment to the Chamberlain amendment, 
so that they would not be able to vote their sentiments. In 
other words, there ought to be permission given, and I think 
that is a general proposition of law, so that when a substitute is 
offered you can perfect both the substitute and the matter to 
which the substitut> is directed. 

Mr. JAMES. Task that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky will be read. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from Kentucky proposes the 
following amendment: - 

Provided further, That the collection of all excise taxes on distilled 
spirits In bond at the time of the passage of this act shall be suspended 
so long as this act is in force, and the distiller in the event that said 
distilled. spirits shall be taken over by the Government, as herein pro- 
vided, shall be discharged from all obligations for any and all taxes 
levied and assessed against said distilled spirits: Provided, however. 


That the owner of the distilled spirits shall not withdraw any part 
thereof without the payment of the excise tax in force. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James] to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rogryson]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question recurs upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas as amended. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, to recur a moment to the ques- 
tion of amending the Chamberlain amendment, there is the House 
provision. The Chamberlain amendment is to strike out and 
insert. Those are two questions. We can perfect the House 
text. We can perfect the Chamberlain amendment. We have 
here an amendment pending to the Chamberlain amendment. 
We can not consider two questions at once. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the motion to strike out and 
insert under our rules is well recognized in the Senate. Each 
is regarded for the purpose of amendment as a question. 
Therefore we have two questions pending before the Senate. 
One has already been settled; that is, the portion to be stricken 
out has been perfected. We are now perfecting the portion 
that is to be inserted. In order to do that the Senator from 
Arkansas moves a substitute, but he does not make a technical 
motion to strike out and insert. It is not recognized in the 
Senate practice to have one motion to strike out and insert 
superimposed upon another motion to strike out and insert. 
Therefore the motion of the Senator from Arkansas is to be 
considered as a simple amendment, as a substitute. We are 
now perfecting the language that is proposed to be inserted, 
and the only way to perfect that is by amendment. Until the 
pending amendment is disposed of no other amendment can be 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
New Hampshire, but may I call his attention to this further 
point? The desire is to put the amendment of the senior Sena- 
tor from Utah into the Chamberlain amendment. If we substi- 
tute the Robinson amendment for the Chamberlain amendment 
und that amendment goes in it becomes part of it, of course. 
If the Robinson amendment fails, the Chamberlain amendment 
is open to amendment. Nothing is lost. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say now at this point what I intend to 
do. If the Robinson amendment is not agreed to—that is, if it 
is not substituted for the Chamberlain amendment—I propose 
to offer the same amendment to the Chamberlain amendment 
that I offered to the Robinson amendment, and I shall also move 
to perfect the House provision before we vote on it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask that the Robinson amend- 
ment, the one we are about to vote upon, be now read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read it. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of the words proposed to be inserted 
by the committee insert the following: 

Sec. 12. That from and after 30 days from the date of the approval 
of this act no person shali use any foods, fruits, food materials, or 
feeds in the production of distilled liquors, except for governmental 
industrial, 3 scientific, or medicinal purposes, nor shall 
there be imported into the United States during said war any distilled 
liquors: Provided, That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, peg troy to take over, for and on behalf of the Government 
of the United States, all distilled liquors that are held in bond at the 
time this act goes into effect, and he is hereby authorized to pay the 
owners of such liquors the actual cost of the same plus a profit not 
exceeding 10 per cent: Provided further, That the collection of all 
excise taxes on distilled spirits in bond at the time of the passage of 
this act shall be suspended so long as this act is in force, and the 
distiller in the event that said distilled spirits shall be taken over by 
the Government as herein provided shall be discharged from all obliga- 
tions for any and all taxes levied and assessed against sald distilled 
spirits: Provided, however, That the owner of the distilled spirits shall 
not withdraw any part thereof without the payment of the excise 
tax in force, Any person who willfully violates this section shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, under the ruling of the Chair 
it would not be in order to offer an amendment now to the so- 
called committee or Chamberlain amendment. I prefer the 
Chamberlain amendment to the Robinson amendment as it stands, 
without the Smoot amendment added. I am yery much in favor 
of what is known as the Smoot amendment. but the only way 
to get the Smoot amendment and the Chamberlain amendment 
under the parliamentary situation is to yote against the Robin- 
son amendment now, and if it is defeated, then offer the Smoot 
amendment to the Chamberlain amendment. 

I wanted to say that much in order to make plain the vote 
I am about to cast on this question, and I think it will probably 
make the parliamentary situation clear to others who feel as 
I do as between these two amendments. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is it not within the parliamentary rule to perfect the amend- 
ment offered by the committee by proposing an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator the situation is 
that the Senator from Arkansas moved an amendment, which 
is in lieu of the amendment reported by the committee. The 
committee propose certain matters to be inserted after striking 
out a certain portion of section 12. The Senator from Arkansas 
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proposes matter which has been amended now and is submitted 
as amended in lieu of the committee proposal. Therefore the 
question is whether you favor the amendment, as completed, 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas or the committee amend- 
ment. If you prefer the committee amendment, you will vote 
against the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, 
and if that is rejected we ean deal with the committee amend- 
ment as we see fit by offering amendments to it or otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the view heretofore 
announced by the Chair, and the Chair adheres to that ruling. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah a question in relation to his amendment that we 
have adopted. It provides that the President is directed to take 
over this alcohol at cost and a profit not exceeding 10 per cent. 
The Senator intends to allow the President to say, then, whether 
the owner of this liquor shall have 1 per cent or 10 per cent, as 
I understand it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be a fair construction of the 
amendment, but I think it is virtually a direction to the Presi- 
dent to pay not to exceed 10 per cent. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I think in that case we ought to say at 
cost plus 10 per cent profit, if that is the intention of the Sena- 
tor. 

I wish to ask, further, Mr. President, for I think this method 
of procedure is going to result in great confusion when it is 
applied, does the Senator intend to leave to the President the 
absolute authority to fix the cost of this liquor? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment provides that the President 
shall have the authority to ascertain the actual cost. As to 
how he will do that I ean not say, but I take it for granted that 
the cost of distilled spirits is known by everybody who is in the 
business. I do not think there could be any contention as to 
the cost. They are all staple articles. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Of course it may be that the ordinary 
kind of whisky is made approximately from the same kind of 
material, but where whisky has been in bond all sorts of periods, 
from one year to eight years, where it has been made in many 
different distilleries, and where the ingredients of it have been 
brought forth in many different markets at many different prices, 
I think it would be very complicated for the President to take 
a barrel of whisky or each barrel of the contents of a bonded 
warehouse and establish the cost of it. 

I wish to suggest further that in every other instanee, as far 
as I recall it, when we have given the President the power to 
commandeer an article we have provided that he might fix the 
price in the first instance; but if the owner was not satisfied 
with it he could go into court and get some sort of judicial 
proceeding to determine the cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only in cases where the President is 
authorized to commandeer the plant making the particular 
article named. Then it becomes a question of cost as to whether 
he shall take so much for overhead expense, so much for wear 
and tear of the plant, so much for unforeseen expenses. In 
that case I think it is absolutely right that it should be left to 
the court, but in this case there is only one product, and the 
price of. it is generally known all over the United States by 
those engaged in the business. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it would be quite an unsatis- 
factory proceeding, Mr. President, to make the President of the 
United States fix the price of whisky all over the country in the 
different bonded warehouses. I do not think it is a very con- 
genial task for him, but I hope for the best. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, for the purpose of perfecting 
the pending amendment, as I do not believe there is any differ- 
ence between the pending amendment and the so-called Chamber- 
lain amendment except a provision for the control of the manu- 
facture of malt and vinous products, I offer as an amendment 
to the pending amendment that portion of the Chamberlain or 
committee amendment dealing with that question. It is found 
in House bill 4961, section 12, being subdivisions (b) and (c) 
thereof, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert at the end of the 
amendment: 


(>) Whenever the President lye ma that limitation, regulation, or 
CF eeds i 
ion 


ta When- 
ever such na no 
no 
such notice, use any to 
of such veer malt, 
the limitations, regulati ons, and pro 


11 uors, except in Mowe os with 
tions pr in such notice, 
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or to produce any such . ee having an alcoholic content in excess of 
the amount prescribed refor in such notice. When the question 
arises as to whether cane particular product is sultable for or feed, 
the question shall be determined by the President, and his determina. 
tion shall be conclusive for the papei urposes of this section 

(e) Except as en herein provided, the Commissioner of Inter- 
enue sha with the administration of this section, 


and he is au cn . ret wy of the President, to require the 
taking out of such age fone ing of such records, execu 
of such bonds, and the pra lenin such rules and regulatiens as may 


be necessary and proper for the execution of the same. 


Mr. LODGE. That amendment, as I heard it read, is the 
committee amendment—the Chamberlain amendment—for 
which we are now considering the substitution of the Robinson 
amendment. It seems to me impossible to add it te the Robiu- 
son amendment. : b 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. it is only a part of the com- 
mittee amendment; it is not all of the committee amendment, 
and it is different in that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roerrnson I. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before this vote is taken I de- 
sire to say a word or two about the amendment proposed by 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], which is now de- 
scribing its shining eourse of glory under the attractive nomen- 
clature of the Smoot amendment. This amendment proposes 
to direct the President of the United States to commandeer and 
to take charge of 250,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits in bond, 
and to pay the owners of that property the cost ef its manu- 
facture to them, respectively, plus not over 10 per cent, 

I appreciate the difficulties that confronted the acute mind 
of my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecrr] when he dis- 
cussed this matter a moment ago; but difficulties of that kind 
do not seem to attract the attention of many Senators with any 
degree of seriousness at this juncture, 

Mr. President, I have just one thought te express in this con- 
nection, and I confine what I have to say to that one thought, 
because time forbids that I should undertake to enlarge upon 
the subject, so as to give expression te other thoughts which I 
regard as equally pertinent. 

Under this Smoot amendment the President of the United 
States is authorized and directed to take charge of this great 
aggregate of distilled spirits and to pay the owners what it 
costs them to produce the spirits they own plus not exceeding 
10 per cent. 

Mr. President, suppose it should be true, as it is more than 
likely to be true—in fact, almost certain to be true—that the 
owners of these manufactured products held in public bond 
houses under a statutory contract with the Government of the 
United States, might be able to dispose ef their possessions at 
20 per cent profit or some other larger profit than 10 per cent? 
An owner may, probably will, have numerous purchasers ap- 
pearing and offering to pay him as much as 20 or 25 per cent, 
or some other price above the 10 per eent spoken of in this 
proposed statute; but then eomes the President, clothed with 
the extraordinary powers which you are conferring upon him, 
takes the man’s property, and pays not exceeding 10 per cent, 
or it may be only 8 per cent or 5 per cent profit, as the President 
or his agent sees proper. Mr. Président, if that is not the 
taking of private property for publie uses without just com- 
pensation, then I do not know what the Constitution means in 
that regard. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the amendment now 
offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], it seems 
to me, will raise the whole question at issue between the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. The so-called Robinson amendment deals 
only with distilled liquor, and the part of the committee amend- 
ment which the Senator from Nevada offers deals with vinuus 
and malt liquors, leaving to the President the power of using 
foodstuffs in their manufacture and fixing the alcoholie content. 
So, it seems to me, if Senators now vote for the amendment to 
the Robinson amendment, which has been offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, the Senate will determine by its adoption 
that vinous and malt liquors are to be regulated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States fixing the amount of foodstuffs that 
may be used in them, as well as the alcoholie content. If the 
Senate votes down the amendment of the Senator from Nevada, 
then it leaves the Robinson amendment to be finally voted on, 
dealing only with distilled liquors. So it seems to me, though 
it is rather an anomalous method of procedure, it will determine 
the question and enable the Senate to settle the whole matter 
= ave on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 

evada. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, 1 have a petition 
here, addressed to the Senate and signed by many pastors of 
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many of the leading churches of the District of Columbia, ask- 
ing for the prohibition of spirituous and malt liquors for bev- 
erage purposes. I ask that it may be printed in the Reoconp 
with the names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection it 
will be so ordered. 

The petition referred to is as follows: 


Wasmixdrox, D. C., June 25, . 


HOXORABLE Sins: We the pus bodies, Jemy a committee of 
clergymen of the various religious ew. y Gentile, Ronin Catholic, 
and Protestant, in the city of Washi: D. C., meet from time to 
time to consider all subjects Aine S * the —— welfare of our 
city. By unanimous agreement we urge as a war measure for the con- 
servation of foods and the roan oy health, and. the reliabil of’ our 
Army and Navy, that you prohibit the manufacture, sale, of 
8 and malt liquors for —— purposes 1 —0 our country's 

main, For this we do most earnestly petition and pra 
Eighth Street Temple, Jewish: c. c. McLean, 

uglas Memorial thodist E piscopal Church: 
Charles Wood, minister Church of the ‘ear east, 

byterian} Roland Cotton Smith, St. John's 2 
Protestant Ep i Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
Church, Unitarian ; George A. Miller, — En Ninth 
Street ‘Christian Church; J. Prettyman, min 

Emory 1 Episcopal Church South ; = Pur- 


To the UNITED Srares SENATE. 


* — — 


. eiter pra First Ba 
KABUR assistant pastor St. Ma Ca 
— — John Van Schaick, Universalist Church of Our 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with reference 
to this matter, I merely desire to say that I am opposed to the 
amendment as proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pitrman]. I am opposed to it because I do not want to place, 
and I do not think Congress ought to place, that responsibility 
ou and discretion in the hands of the President of the United 
States. If Congress wants the brewing of beer and the mak- 
ing of wine prohibited, we ought to say so. If we do not 
want it done, we ought not to put such a tremendous responsi- 
bility as that upon the President, where he will be subjected to 
al! sorts of pressure from both sides of this proposition. I am 
opposed to that amendment, and I am in favor of the Robinson 
amendment as it now stands in preference to the Chamberlain 
amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, just a word in explanation 
of my vote. I shall vote for the Robinson amendment without 
the amendment submitted by the Senater from Nevada [Mr. 
Pirrman], not because I am opposed to prohibition—to “ bone- 
dry prohibition "—for I would be glad to strike out the words 
“ distilled liquors ” and to insert the words “ alcoholic liquors.” 
As I understand, we had a vote on that yesterday. I believe, 
however, if I understand the parliamentary situation, that if 
the pending amendment, which is the Robinson amendment, 
shall be adopted, we still have an opportunity to vote on the 
House provision. While I shall vote for the Robinson amend- 
ment without the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nevada, it is not because that suits me at all, but because I 
shall have another opportunity to vote for the House measure, 
which is a “ bone-dry ” provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson]. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas. and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] on this 
question. I understand, however, that if he were present he 
would vote as I shall vote, and I will therefore vote. I vote 

nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was ealled). I desire to 
make the same announcement as I did on a former vote, that I 
am paired with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Sautspury] and vote ven.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] and not knowing how he would vote on this question 
if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
Again announcing my pair with the Senator from South Dakota 
IMr. Srertine] I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I desire 
to make the same announcement as previously, that I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. Not 
oe how he would vete if present, I will withhold my 
vote 
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Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). 


I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. GOFF], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY], 


and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr -LODGE (when the name of Mr. WEEKs was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WEEKS] is unavoidably detained from the city. 
If present, he would vote “nay.” As has been stated, he is 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND}. 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. BRADY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VarpamaNn]. However, if he were pres- 
ent he would vote the same way as I shall vote on this question, 
and I therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—84. 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
lain Jones, N. Mex. New Stone 
Colt Kell Newlands ‘Thompson 
K ck Norris Tillman 
Fletcher Kenyon Owen Trammell 
re Pittman Walsh 
Hollis Le ‘ Poindexter Wolcott 
usting McKellar Shafroth 
Johnson, Cal. McNary Sheppard 
NAYS—46. 
Ashurst G Myers Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gronna Overman Smith, Mich. 
Borah le Page Smoot 
— Harding Penrose Swanson 
Bran Hitchcock Phelan Townsend 
Broussard Ja Pomerene Underwood 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Ransdell Wadsworth 
Hina Ta Follett Robi Watson 
ollette obinson atson 
— o iaa Lodge Sherman Wiliams 
France McLean Shields 
Frelinghuysen Martin Simmons 
NOT VOTING—16. 
Calder Hardwick Saulsbury Sutherland 
Fall — a Smith, Ga, Thomas 
Gallinger Kirby Smith, S. C. Vardaman 
Goff Sterling Weeks 
So Mr. Prrraran’s amendment to Mr. Rosrnson’s amendment 
was rejected. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] as amended, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk to the committee amendment, I want to per- 
fect the House provision, and for that reason I offer this 
amendment, 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the House provision has already been perfected under the 
ruling of the Vice President yesterday. The Vice President 
ruled that the House provision had the right of way and might 
be amended first. It was amended, and then we proceeded to 
perfect the part to be inserted, and we have now perfected 
that; and I make the point of order that the House provision 
can not be further amended, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must overrule the point 
of order. It is amendable at any time prior to the prior vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary 
to take the time of the Senate to have the amendment read, 
It is exactly the amendment that was offered to the Robinson 
amendment by myself, nnd adopted. This is an amendment 
perfecting the House provision. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Utah proposes to amend 
the House text as follows: After the word “ beverage,” the last 
word in the amendment agreed to, and before the penalty clause, 
Insert: 
the President of the United States be, and Deed 


is, directed to take over, for and on f of the Government of 
Luna 8 all distilled liquors that are held in bond at the time 
—— ug effect; 8 he is nereby authorized to pay the owners 
— oe S Aure the actual cost of the same, plus a profit not exceeding 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
committee amendment, as amended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. That comes now as a substitute for the House pro- 
vision, as I understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is denominated the commit- 
tee amendment as amended is the Robinson amendment as 
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amended. The question is whether it shall take the place of 
the House text as amended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If that should be adopted in 
place of section 12 of the House bill, then would it come up as 
u section to be voted on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it would be adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What I am trying to get at is 
this: Some of the Senators have asked me when the provision 
under the unanimous-consent agreement for making ten-minute 
speeches would be in order, 

Mr. ASHURST. Never, we hope. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will that be in order now, or 
at any time? 

Mr. PENROSE. Some of us hope the time will never come. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with the Senator so far 
as that is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 
concerning the actual parliamentary status. The question now 
is upon the committee amendment as amended by the Robinson 
amendment, and as further amended by the Smoot amendment, 
is it not? F 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What was known as the Robinson 
amendment was amended in two or three particulars; among 
others, by the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 
The same identical amendment which the Senator from Utah 
offered to the Robinson amendment was offered and adopted to 
the original House text. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But what are we voting on now? That is 
what I want to know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the vote comes, if there be no 
other amendment, it will be, actually speaking, a question be- 
tween the House text as amended and the Robinson text as 
amended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But which would be “yea” and which 
4 na 24 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators who want the amendment 
will vote “yea.” Those who want the House bill as amended 
will vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But they are both amendments, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The committee amendment is an amendment to the House 
provision. The Robinson amendment is an amendment to it. I 
thought we had voted on the Robinson amendment instead of 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH and Mr. ROBINSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair can probably get the 
view of the Chair to the Senator from Mississippi. There was a 
House text. The Senator from Oregon, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, offered an amendment. The Senator from Arkansas 
offered an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Striking it out and substituting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In lieu of it. Now, that has already 
been adopted by the Senate; so that the only question now 
pending before the Senate is the vote between the House text as 
perfected and the Robinson amendment, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
There was adopted by the Senate, as an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas, the provision 
of the Senator from Iowa that no distilled liquors shall be 
imported into the United States during the war. I will ask 
whether that amendment is also in the House bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Les; it is in the House text. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
House provision by inserting, after the word “ alcohol,” in line 
19, the words “or alcoholic beverages.” That is what is in- 
tended to be reached by the legislation, and if we are going to 
vote upon the question, it ought to read in the proper way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is in the amendment once. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I withdraw the amendment, then. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the parliamentary situation is 
easy to understand if the Senate recognizes that the motion is 
now the motion of the committee, through the chairman, to strike 
out and insert. The part to be stricken out is the House provi- 
sion. The part to be inserted is now the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon, as amended by the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. It is to strike out the House provision 
and insert the Robinson amendment, so called. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, do I understand that the amend- 
ment now pending is that of the Senator from Washington? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; he withdrew it. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I desire to offer the same amend- 
ment which I offered to the amendment which the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] offered to the substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] to the House text of the 
bill as amended, following the Smoot substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire it read? 
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Mr. JAMES. It has already been read to the Senate. 
is no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the nmend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. CURTIS and other Senators called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary question. The 
House provision contains the Cummins amendment unmodified, 
I take it that if the Robinson amendment is not now substituted 
for the House text, the motion to reconsider, of which the Sena- 
tor tron Missouri [Mr. Stone] yesterday gave notice would be 
n order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not now in possession 
of the facts necessary to enable him to rule. The question is on 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. CURTIS and other Senators called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). On these mat- 
ters I am paired with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Catprr.] If at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” As the 
Senator from New York is absent, I withhold my vote. . 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called), I make the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer and 
vote “nay.” r 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
Again announcing my pair as heretofore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I desire 
to make the same announcement as heretofore with reference to 
my vote, Having a pair with the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Weeks], I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirpy] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Wrxks's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Wrexs], as I have already stated, is absent from 
the city. He is paired with the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND]. If present, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. FERNALD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper] to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Farr] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 87, as follows: 


There 


the amendment 


YEAS—45. 
Bankhead James Overman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Penrose Stone 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Swanson 
Colt Knox ittman Tillman 
Culberson La Follette Pomerene Underwood 
France Lewis ansdell Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Lodge arren 
gone McLean Robinson Watson 
Harding MeNary Sheppard Williams 
Hitchcock Martin Simmons 
Hollis ew Smith, Ariz. 
Husting Newlands Smith, Ga 

NAYS—37. 
Ashurst Gore Myers Smoot 
Beckham Gronna Nelson Thompson 
Borah Hale Norris Townsend 
Brady Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen ‘Trammell 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Pa Vardaman 
Cummins Kello, Poindexter Walsh 
Curtis Kendrick Shafroth Wolcott 
Dillingham Kenyon Sherman 
Fernald King Shields 
Fletcher McKellar Smith, Mich. 

; NOT VOTING—14. 

Calder Hardwick Saulsbury Thomas 
Fall Hughes Smith, S. C. Weeks 
Gallinger Kirby Sterlin 
Goff McCumber Sutherland 


So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The unanimous-consent agreement 
is at an end. 

WAR REVENUE, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is in order at this time, I wish to ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide reve- 
nue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes, be recom- 
mitted to the Finance Committee. This is made necessary by 
reason of the agreement of the Senate to the bill pending which 
has just been reached. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I wish we could have order, 
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on Finfnce. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the circumstances it will be neces- 
gary to hold the bill in the Finance Committee until there has 

been final action upon this bill, because until there is final 
action upon this bill the Finance Committee will not know how 
thuch revenue will be necessary to meet the expenditures of 
the Government. PEAY, 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to have printed in the RECORD 
speech delivered by Senator Owen, of Oklahoma 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we can not hear a word the 
Senator is saying. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I insist upon the regular order. I 
should like to get the pending bill disposed of in some sort of 
way or shape. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon made 
the announcement that he would not permit the bill to be laid 
aside for the purpose of introducing bills, resolutions, or other, 
routine matters. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to Senators that I will 
make a motion to adjourn until-12 o’clock Monday when we do 
finish this day’s work, so that Senators may have an opportunity 
to get rid of routine business. 

Mr. HUSTING. I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Over the objection of the Senator 
from Oregon, for the purpose for which the Senator from Wis- 
consin rose he has not the floor. 

Mr. HUSTING. I should like to ask the Senator to permit 
me to make this request. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object. v 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not responsible for ob- 
jections. The Chair simply stated the fact. å 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I submit the following wnanimous- 
consent agreement, 

Mr. PENROSE, Let it be read for information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. ° 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. à 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 1 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Wednesday, July 11, 1917, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the bill H. R. 4961, a din to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by encouraging the produc- 
tion, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, and t at not later than 5 o'clock p. m., on 
calendar day. will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon an 
amendment that may be pending, any amendment that may be 
and upon the bill itself through the parliamentary stages to its 
fina! disposition: and that after the said hour of 1 o'clock p. m., on said 
day, no Senator shall speak more than once or lo than 10 minutes 
upon the bill. or more than once or longer minutes upon any 
amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not think T can 
agree to the unanimous-consent agreement. In my judgment 
the bill is of such surpassing importance and the consideration 
thus far has so proceeded through only a portion of it, so that 
it would be impossible for the Senate to consider the, bill in 
the way it should be considered by 1 o'clock on Wednesday. 
We have all had a good deal of experience in the fixing of 
unanimous-consent agreements, and particularly as to the limi- 
tation of debate carried in the agreements. Unfortunatety, 
there is no limitation placed in such agreements upon the intro- 
duction of amendments after the debate has been limited. The 
bill is of such tremendous importance, there are so many amend- 
ments which I am quite sure will be offered from the floor in 
addition to the committee amendments, that I think it is impos- 
sible for the Senate to conclude an intelligent consideration of 
it by Wednesday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be the Senator can suggest a 
later date when he thinks the bill will have an opportunity to 
be more fully discussed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That would be almost impossible for 
me to do, much as I should like to do it. I have not the slightest 
intention of delaying the intelligent consideration of the bill.’ 
When Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday comes and we see 
how far we are progressing with the consideration of amend- 
ments it may be possible to fix a day. Thus far we Have not 
even finished the consideration of the committee amendments. 


1 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
moves that the revenue bill be recommitted to the Committee 


* 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator muke ah objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it is because of the 
great importance of this bill that it seems to me the Senate 


ought to be willing to fix a time when it will vote on the bill 
itself. I wish the Senator instead of objecting might suggest 


“a later date. 


Mr. PENROSE. I think we have worked pretty hard all 
day, and if the Senator will bring this matter up on Monday 
he would do better than to try to force it.this evening. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania has been very kind in his efforts to assist in reaching 
an agreement by unanimous consent in reference to the amend- 
ment just disposed of. I am satisfied if we had not gotten this 
one question settled to-day, limited by a unanimous-consent 
agreement, we might have been discussing it for weeks. 

Now, Mr. President. I dislike very much to file a motion for 
a cloture rule; I know how the Senate feels about it, yet 


it seems to me that after three weeks of discussion there ought 


to be a time fixed now to vote on the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— : \ 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I notified the Senate the other day 
that I would file a motion for cloture this evening if I failed 
to get a unanimous-consent agreement. I am going to extend 
the time for filing that motion until Monday in the hope that 
the Senate will get rid of much of the bill on Monday, and I 


‘will then file it whether I succeed in securing its adoption 


later on or not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply desire to say the Senator is 
slightly inaccurate when he says the bill has been under dis- 
eussion for three weeks. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Since the 18th of June. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was not reported from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry until June 27. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We commenced discussing the bill be- 
fore the Senate and it was made the unfinished business on the 
18th of June. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was then referred to the Agricultural 
Committee as it came from the House, and something like 60 
amendments were suggested by the committee, and the Senate 
has not even finished the consideration of those ‘committee 
amendments. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. We have been discussing the bill since 
the 18th day of June. 

Mr. PENROSE (exhibiting). Here are some of the amend- 
ments to be offered to the bill, They have not even been read 
in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And I do not think we will get along 
any faster in the future than we have done in the last three 
weeks unless some agreement is reached. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to suggest 
to the Senator that the section of the bill which it has been 
claimed heretofore has been causing delay has been disposed of 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. It can not be reserved 
even for a separate vote when the bill is out of Committee of 
the Whole. > 

I should like to see the bill passed. I am very anxious to have 
it passed. I know it is a very important measure and that time 
is of the essence in the matter. So I should like to see the 
Senator from Oregon either file his motion for cloture this 
evening or else keep the Senate in session for quite a while this 
evening in the hope that we may go on and consider some of the 
many amendments that the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
shown and that have not even been read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At the suggestion of the Senator from 
Washington, I will file the cloture motion this evening, and then 
the Senators who are responsible for the delay in disposing of 
the bill can assume that responsibility by a record vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask to have the motion read. 

Mr. REED. TI wish to inquire if that is a cloture motion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is. $ 

Mr. REED. I thought the Senator and I had an understand- 
ing that he would not file that motion 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But I was requested to do it by the 
Senator from Washington. It was suggested that T should do 
it, and it is in accordance with the original proposition I made 
on Thursday when the unanimous-consent agreement was en- 
tered into. I suggested a few moments ago that it might be 
well to postpone making the motion, but, at the suggestion of 
the Senator from Washington, I will file the motion now and 
ask that it be read. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I just want to have a plain un- 
derstanding. When I gave my consent to the unanimous-consent 
agreement to consider the committee amendment which has just 


. 
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been disposed of I very explicitly requested an understanding 
with the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall having made any 
agreement. but the Recorp will show. 

Mr. REED. The Recorp will show what transpired. I have 
such a high regard for the Senator from Oregon that I could not 
think him guilty of any bad faith; but I say to him now he will 
recall he exacted from me an agreement that I would not object 
to a unanimous consent to vote some time next week. 

Mr. GORE. At a certain date? 

Mr. REED, No; there was no date mentioned. He asked 
me 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. REED. If it is to be done, it is all right; only you will 
not get any unanimous consent—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, If there was any misunderstanding 
about that at all, and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN] suggests to me that a misunderstanding might have arisen 
as to what would take place, and as to what I intended to do, 
I will postpone making this motion for a cloture in order to avoid 
any question about good faith in the matter until Monday 
evening. 5 

Mr. VARDAMAN, May I make a statement? I was present 
when the conyersation took place between the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from Missouri regarding this matter, 
and my understanding is that the Senator from Missouri ex- 
pressed to the Senator from Oregon the desire that after the 
section under consideration should be disposed of he hoped that 
the Senator would not urge the adoption of the resolution pro- 
viding for cloture for a day or two at least. The Senator from 
Missouri, as I understood him, hoped, after a day or two's trial, 
the bill would either be passed or an agreement on a day to vote 
could be reached. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not propose to rest under the 
imputation of violating any agreement that I made here, 
whether éxpress or implied, and in order to avoid any question 
about it I will withdraw the motion until Monday evening, 
notwithstanding the fact that the official record shows I made 
no such agreement, but quite the contrary. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VIGE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was going to ask that the unfinished 
business be laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a minute? 
I desire to say to the Senator that I have not taken up any 
time in this debate so far. There are some portions of the 
bill that relate particularly to the welfare and well-being of 
the wheat farmers of the country, very important and very 
vital, and I think that those provisions ought to be carefully 
considered before we pass the bill. The indications are now 
that unless it is stopped in some way the wheat market of the 
farmer is ruinéd for this year. I shall aim to point it out 
when the opportunity is given, and I simply ask a reasonable 
time next week to do it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to laying aside 
the unfinished business? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. President, a few moments 
ago, when the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] filed, 
or started to file, a notice of cloture, I objected and raised the 
point that the Senator from Oregon had promised not to intro- 
duce the cloture resolutiog, until some time next week. The 
Senator from Oregon stated that that was not his recollection, 
and I disputed his recollection. I find on an examination of the 
Record that the Senator from Oregon was right, and that I was 
wrong, and I want to make my statement as public as I can in 
order to do justice to him. Under the colloquy that occurred 
between the Senator from Oregon and myself the Senator from 
Oregon is at perfect liberty to file his cloture resolution if he so 
desires. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am not particular 
about doing it this evening. It may be that we can get along 
faster with the bill on Monday, and I will let the matter go 
over until Monday afternoon, and then, if necessary, I will pre- 
sent it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have a joint resolution 
in charge which is an emergency measure. It has been favorably 
reported by the Committee on Mines and Mining. It provides 
for a suspension of assessment work on mines. I will ask for 
a present consideration. The committee has had it under ad- 
visement for a month or more. It is a short measure. It was 
unanimously reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


Mr. VARDAMAN. 
sonal privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
state it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Regarding the understanding between the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Oregon, I had for- 
gotten what was said for the Recorp, but I heard the conversa- 
tion between those two gentlemen privately, and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] was also present. My under- 
standing was that the Senator from Oregon agreed with the 
Senator from Missouri that he would not press the adoption of 
cloture until he discovered whether or not the matter could be 
disposed of promptly one day early next week. j 

That was my understanding. While I am on my feet I de- 
sire to say that I hope for a speedy passage of this bill. I have 
signed the petition for cloture, and should like to see it invoked, 
if necessary, to bring about the early passage of the measure. 
I made the suggestion a moment ago to the Senator- from 
Oregon, not for the purpose of delaying action on the bill but 
because I knew the Senator from Oregon- would not under any 
circumstances break his promise, and I was also convinced that 
the Senator from Missouri would not want him to do so. Nor 
would the Senator from Missouri ask or contend for anything 
that he was not entitled to. It was for that reason that I 
went to the Senator from Oregon and called his attention to 
what I thought was the agreement or understanding between 
the two Senators. My office in the matter was as a friend to 
both parties, and my suggestion was offered to prevent a mis- 
understanding between honorable gentlemen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado for the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution named by him? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have it read, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can explain it very quickly. 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to object to doing business in 
this way. I object to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT. 


The ‚VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2356) to 
amend the act to regulate commerce as amended. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. NEWLANDS, Mr. Saar of South Carolina, and Mr. CUMMINS 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Woman's Suffrage 
Association of Connecticut, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage 
to women, which was referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Chapter of 
the Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to protect the morals of soldiers 
and prohibit vice at Army posts, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 2 

He also presented a petition of the Chautauqua Union of New 
Haven and the Young Men’s Christian Association of Ansonia, 
in the State of Connecticut, praying for national prohibition, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bridge- 
port, Hartford, and New Britain, all in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Committee of Food Supply. 
of Connecticut and of sundry citizens of Elliott, Conn., praying 
for the passage of the so-called food-control bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the congregation of 
the Shiloh Baptist Church, of Washington, D. C., praying for 
the adoption of the prohibition section of the so-called food- 
control bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman's Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, of Aspermont; of the Woman's Missionary 


Mr, President, F rise to a question of per- 


Society, of Naples; of the Home Missionary Society, of Newton; 


of the Hall County Medical Society; and of sundry citizens of 
Beeville, all in the State of Texas, praying for national pro- 
hibition, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Sylvester; of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, of Sweetwater; of the Wesley 


Methodist Church, of Greenville; and of the Woman's Mission- 
ary Societies of Terrell, Hermleigh, Andrews, Caldwell, Snyden, 
Wolfe City, Big Springs, Dallas, Bellevue, and Hempstead. all 
in the State of Texas, praying for the prohibition and opposing 
the taxing of the liquor business as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I present a communication, which 
I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 7 

MARYLAND STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Ashton, Md., July 2, 1917. 
Hon. JOHN WALTER SMITH 


United States Senate, ‘Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR SENATOR: The r of Friends at its quarterly meeting held 
at Sandy Spring June 12, 1917, pursuant of its time-honored stand 
against the manufacture, sale, or use of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, desires that your best efforts be used to bring about national 
prohibition to the fullest degree. 
SANUEL P. THOMAS, Clerk. 
MARIANA S. MILLER. 


The Enterprise Farmers’ Club, of Montgomery County, at its regular 
meeting June 30, 1917, sends the same prayer. 

SAMUEL P, THOMAS, Secretary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented petitions of the congregation of 
the Moore Memorial Methodist Church, of Winona, and of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Okolona, in the State of Missis- 
sippi, remonstrating against the taxing and favoring the pro- 
hibition of the liquor business as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a resolution adopted by the directors 
of the Napa County Farm Bureau, of Napa, Cal., favoring the 
establishment of a minimum price for staple farm products, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a resolution adopted by the American 
Society of Equity, of Big Sandy, Mont., relative to the minimum 
price of wheat, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Geraldine, 
Mont., praying for national prohibition, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 2 

He also presented a petition òf sundry citizens of Flathead 
County, Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation author- 
izing an examination of the outlet of Flathead Lake, with a view 
of controling the waters of said like, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Johnson, 
Vt., praying for the enactment of legislation prohibiting the 
manufacturing of all intoxicating liquors, including beer and 
wine, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of Baraca Class 
of Union Square Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, Baltimore; 
Men's Bible Class of North Avenue United Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore; Evergreen Christian Endeavor Society, Baltimore; 
Franklin Street Memorial United Brethreh Church, Baltimore; 
Harford County Christian Endeavor Union, Havre de Grace; 
Churchville Presbyterian Church; Methodist Church, Dunkirk, 
all in the State of Maryland, praying for the prohibition of 
manufacture and sale of liquors and the conservation of food 
products, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cumberland, 
Hagerstown, Frostburg, Baltimore, Relay, Rising Sun, Row- 
landsville, Liberty Grove, New Valley, Pilot, Laytonsville, Etchi- 
son, Damascus, Cedar Grove, Woodfield, all in the State of Mary- 
land, praying for the prohibition of manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors and the conservation of food products, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the 
so-called food bill to prohibit the withdrawal of spirits from 
bond, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I send to the desk a telegram and ask to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 1 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

San ANTONIO, TEX., July 6, 191. 
Senator Morris SHEPPARD, 
; Washington, D. C.: 

Texas State Council of Defense adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas in the food-control bill now before Congress it is being at- 
tempted to fix the price of cotton ; and 

“ Whereas your commi is of the opinion that to regulate or attempt 
at this time to fix the price of cotton would be most unfair and 
disastrous to the South for the reason that this is the most costly 
crop eyer produced, and for the further reason that all farming 
implements and necessities were purchased prior to any attempt to 
fix prices on these articles by our Congress; and 
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“Whereas such price fixing will at this time place the cotton growers 
at the m of the domestic and fore cotton-goods manufac- 
turers, ca g the farmer to face a htmare and bankruptcy 
which overtook him in 1914; and 

“Whereas the exigencies of this war do not call for any legislation 

touching price fixing as to cotton and not being an administrative 

measure: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the secretary of this council be requested to wire our 
5 nd 6 to oppose any legislation fixing cotton 
ces a e.“ 

. Which they request you to lay before the United States Senate and call 
it to the attention of the Texas delegation in Congress. 


J. F. Cant, 
Secretary Teras State Council of Defense. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask to have printed in the RECORD, 
without reading, a telegram from the Board of Trade of Yazoo 
City, Miss. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: : 


Yazoo City, Miss.,; July 5, 1917. 
JAMES K. VARDAMAN 


Care United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the action of the United States Senate having cotton placed 
under the food-contro! bill and the attempts of Lord Northcliffe, the 
head of the British mission in the United States, to influence the Agri- 
cultural Department of the United States to have the American cotton 
exc) coordinate trading to conform with the Liverpool exchange, 
which practically eliminates active trading, with the avowed = 
of lowering the price of cotton, thereby placing the southern cotton 
farmer at the mercy of the shipper of the world, is against the in- 
terest of the entire South. Therefore we earnestly protest against 
such action by Congress, and hereby urge our Senators and Congress- 
men to do everything in their power to defeat such action. 


Yazoo Ciry COTTON EXCHANGE, 
A. S. Garpner, President. 
W. T. PRIESTLEY, Secretary. 


Mr. WARREN. I have a telegram which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows : 


Koo, WYO., July 6, 1917. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN, 
Senate Office, United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Acco to the Billings Gazette, July 5, Senator WALSH, in hear- 
ing before blic Lands Committee, advocates opening of ublic lands 
to reduce oe ane of coal, and submits letter from C. O. Meyer, man- 
ager Billings Utility Co., which are in line with facts. More coal mines 
in a district where production is far in excess of demand spells dis- 
aster for the Sheridan fields. What we want is more railroad cars 
and prices will regulate themselves. Mines in this district now work- 
ing one-third to one-half time account car shortage. 5 = 

ETER KOOI. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram from Memphis, Tenn., dated July 5, signed by the presi- 
dent of the Saunders Grocery Co., Clarence Saunders, referring 
to business transactions which I think are very important. I 
will not take time to read the telegram, but I ask to have it 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 5, 1917. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Member Senate Committee on Commerce, Washington, D. O.: 


We are wholesale grocers 3 in a general line of food products, 
selling direct to the retail trade. rior to April 1 we had in our stock 
a quantity of Octagon soap. Before we had sold out this particular 
lot of Octagon soap Colgate & Co., of New York ag; who are the manu- 
facturers and distributors of this particular brand of soap, advised us 
of an advance in price, naming us a revised jobbing cost price and a 
revised retail sellin price, which retail selling price they requested that 
we adhere to strictly, even on the stock that we had in our warehouse 
and which was bought before the advance in price. We quote from 
their letter, which quotation is as follows: It is understood that the 
retail prices are to apply to jobbers’ present stock as well as to future 
purchases. We believe it Is to the best interests of all concerned to 
adhere to the above selling prices and we will consider those disregard- 

them undesirable customers.” We direct your attention in par- 
ticular to the two words found in the first sentence which we Hg ae 
as present stock, which clearly indicated the desire of Colgate & Co. 
that we take for ourselves-an extra profit on what stock of soap we 
had on hand at that time by advancing the price on same in conformity 
with their notification of such advance. ad we done this we would 
have received more than a legitimate profit on that particular lot of 
soap; also had we advanced the price on that particular lot of soap, 
the retailer having had to pay such an advance, would necessarily 
have been compelled to have added to his retail price that he might 
have maintained his regular margin of 8 We refused to advance 
until we had disposed of the stock we had 


of that sentence explains on what grounds whole. 


we call 
recedin rtion 
. be considered by Colgate & Co. as undesirable cus- 
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disregarded the notice of Mr. Roy Freeman, acting for 
Colgate & Co., that we would not receive 


more Octagon soap, and 
we submitted on the last day of March to Colgate & Co. an for 
another carlond of Octagon soap and wa wider. We received 
no definite word ly from Colgate & Co. ave had sent them a 


tomers. We 


direct 

telegrum under date of April 20, this reading. as follows: When are 
you going to ship our car of soap? Answer. Seven days later, and 
which was under date of April . we received in answer to our tele- 
gram of April 20 a telegram, signed Co & Co., reading as fellows: 
“Answer your wire. Have been forced to consider your account unde- 
sirable.” We have not yet received the car of Octagon that we 
ordered from Colgate & o, The purpese of this telegram is to present 
for your consideration some vital trade facts in your avowed endeavor 
to restrain speculation and exorbitant profits that you may be advised 
of the high-annded methods that are in practice by the various manu- 
facturers of the couniry. 

Much talk has been made about the price of wheat; much talk has 
been made about controlling the price of cotton; much talk has been 
made about controlling other products, but nowhere have we seen any 
talk about controlling the manufacturer. ill it be fair that the man 
who raises cotton, that the man who produces other everyday essentials 
of food be told by positive law what he shall do and what he shall 
not do and allow the mannfacturers of the country who deal in soap 
necessary for cleanliness, even if it ean not be eaten, and the manu- 
facturers of other items just as necessary, we ask again, will it be 
fatr to allow these manufacturers to tell us as whol grovers or 
ce we and they 


to control the wholesale 838 resale price and the retatlers’ ‘price 
down’ to the consumer? Is 

our country, while everybody else in every walk of life makes sacrifices 
and gives up part of his heretofore f om? Patriotism, we believe, 
should dwell in the manufacturer’s office as well as in the most humble 
paa of the wholesale grocer and the retail merchant, and certainly 
f a wholesale grocer pays a manufacturer the price that he asks for 
his goods, such a wholesale grocer most assuredly should have the 
protection of the law in naming his own price, even if the law does 
not now give him the right to have such protection in his rights of free 
merchandising as will make it a crime for a manufacturer to dictate te 
a wholesaler grocer or toa retail merchant what profit he shall charge 
to him who may buy from tim, The writer of this telegram can fur- 
nish data upon data showing the injustice, showing the domineering 
spirit that poena in manufacturing circles as it concerns those who 

e 


buy from the said manufacturers. The writer can show that the firm 
of which he is president is conducting practically the 1 t wholesale 
grocery business in Memphis; be can show that this is done at 


an overhead expense account of approximately 4 per cent out of our 
sales Jess than similar fnstitutions. Is it otism that we keep this 
extra 4 per cent, or is it not a higher er of patriotism that we be 
Allowed under the law by its protection to pass this saving of 4 per 
cent on through the retailer's hands down to the consumer? We have 
been forced ever since we have been in business ue the browbeating 
of various manufacturers to exact of the retaller a higher per cent of 
get than was necessary for us to show satisfactory earning power. 

ut what could we do except to submit to the domination of the manu- 
facturer when he stood with a stick drawn at our heads with the 
earning that if we didn't do like he said to do we could mot buy any 
more goods from him? What would it have booted us had we acted 
stubborn and sold goods at a margin of profit which we could have 
afforded to have sold them? Had we not been able to have received any 
further goods we would have been out of business and the manufacturer 
would still be in with a shouldering applause of those wholesale 8 
who have a top-heavy expense account. The writer of this telegram 
will appear before any co in Washington at his own expense 
and elucidate the facts that have been broadly touched in the 
foregoing truth. He be glad to render such a service to the con- 
sumers of the country, Should it be desired that the writer appear 
before any committee and give any further information, a telegram indi- 
cating such desire will receive personal response of the writer at Wash- 
ington at the appointed time. 

‘SAUNDERS-BLACKBURN Grocery C0., 
By CLARENOE SAUNDERS, President. 


Mr. REED, Mr. President, I have a telegram from a whole- 
sale house in Tennessee. I am informed by both Senators from 
that State that the institution is a large and reliable one. The 
telegram gives some startling information as to the methods 
that are being taken not only to boost prices of food but to 
coerce dealers into raising prices. In my judgment, it dis- 
loses facts which are absolutely violative of the antitrust laws 
of this country. and I commend the telegram to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry having in charge this bill, and I 
commend its consideration to the Department of Justice. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Is that telegram from the Saunders- | 


Blackburn Grocery Co.? 
Mr. REED. It is; and if the Senator has presented a similar 
telegram, I will withdraw my request. 


‘Mr. FLETCHER. It is the same telegram, 1 think, as the 
one just presented by me; and while I quite agree with what | 
the Senator from Missouri says with reference to it, I hardly 


think it ought to be printed again in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. I learn that the Senator fram Florida has placed 
än the Reoorp the same telegram as the one offered by me. 
I did not know it had beer sent to other Senators. I withdraw 
the telegram, but will let my remarks apply to the telegram 
submitted by the Senator from Florida, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present a memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida, which I ask to have printed in the 


There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 
Senate memorial No. 1. 

Senate memorial requesting Congress to.use their efforts to have the 
65 of St. Andrews properly fortified against the enemies of the 

nited States. 

Whereas the port of St. Andrews and vicinity have a population of 
over 10,000, and located there are at mill plants, one of which 
is known as the German-American Lumber Co., and practically owned 
by German capital; and 

Whereas the said port has a depth of 23 feet over the entrance bar, 
sufficient to permit large hostile men-of-war to enter; and 

as the greatest portion of the ulntion are within 5 miles of 
deep water outside in the Gulf of Mexico and in easy gun rapge 
of even the smaller war vessels: Therefore be it 
Resoived by the Legislature of the State of Florida 
sentatives in Congress be and are hereby respectfully requested and 
urged to exercise every honorable means at once to have Congress 
request the proper authorities to take immediate steps for the pro- 
tection of the said port of St. Andrews + 6 gae fortifications upon 
the jands that are reserved by the Upit tates Government at the 
entrance to the said harbor; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be ee to mail each of our 

Senare and Representatives in Congress under his seal a copy of these 

solutions. 


Approved, April 19, 1917. 


That our Repre- 


House memorial 1. 


To memorialize the Congress of the United States to pass and submit 
an amendment of the Constitution of the Unit States to the 
several States proposing nation-wide prohibition of the manufacture, 
— burter, or exchange of all alcoholic or intoxicating liquors or 

verages. 


Be it resolved by the Legisleture of the State of Florida, That the 
Congress of the United States be, and is bereby, requested to pass and 
submit an amendment of the Constitution of the United States to the 
several States proposing nation-wide prohibition of the manufacture, 
. barter, or exchange of all alcoholic or intoxicating liquors or 

‘erages, 

Be ät further resolved, That the Florida delegation in Congress 
and it is hereby, requested to use all honorable means to bring abou 
the passage of this amendment. 

Be it further resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to 

a copy of this resolution to each of the Florida Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress of the United States. 

Approved April 20, 1917. 


House memorial 2. 


A memorial to the Congress of the United States, to be presented by 
and through the congressional delegation from the State of Florida 
at Washington, D. C., requesting that the reservation known as the 
Choctawhatchee Reservation in West Florida be withiirawn and that 
the land therein be restored to homestead entry, aud that all citizens 
be allowed to make homestead entry thereon compliance with the 
laws of the United States. 


Whereas the Choctawhatchee Reservation, which is composed of land 
that is especially suitable for cultivation for all kinds of agricul- 
` tural purposes; and 

Whereas, by reason of the topographical condition of the land, it is 
not desirable as a forest reserve; and 

Whereas there are a large number. of homestead settlers interspersed 
throughout the reserve who are deprived of privil that they 
would otherwise receive in the way of education and other useful 
and beneficial training by reason of the isolation brought about by 
the determination of the United Stetes authority to set apart this 
land as a reserve; aud 

Whereas the people of the whole western section of the State desire 
taat the land should be opened to homestead entries ; Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, First, that our 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the United States be, 
and they are, earnestly requested to present this memorial to the Con- 
gress of the U States and do use every effort to induce Congress 
to withdraw the Choctawhatchee Reservation and cause the land therein 
that has not already been homestended made subject to homestead 
entry under the laws of the United States now in force relating to and 
governing the entry of land for homestead saved oy on 

Resolved further, t the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish to the Senators and Members of Congress of the 
. certified copies of this resolution under the great seal 
0 e e 


Approved May 15, 1917. 


House memorial 3. 


A memorial to a the Congress of the United States to place 
into effect the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors during the existence of the present state of war between the 
United States and the Imperial German Government. 

Whereas this Nation is new facing a crisis in the grain supply and it 
is vitally necessary that steps. be taken to conserve every bushel of 
grain possible, so that it may be used for the greatest benefit of our 
people and allies for food. And quoting from statisties carefully 
gathered it has been estimated that the war prohibition measure 
would save enough grain alone to make a loaf ef bread a day for 
each of 11,000,000 fighting men. This alone is a convincing argu- 
ment of the vast benefits that would accrue from putting grain into 
the use of furnishing food when it is going to be so badly needed: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida in biennial session 

assembled. t we memoriatize the Ganipress of the United States to 

quors or beverages during the 
German Government, 


prohibit the manufacture of intoxicating 1 
war now being waged against the 1 


‘the Imperial 
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When we consider the greatly increased price the people of this 
country will have to pay for bread, to say no g of the vast amount 
that will be wasted in the consumption of these alcoholic drinks, it is 
a question as to whether there would be any actual net revenue de- 
rived from the taxes on alcoholic drinks. Viewing the question, there- 
fore, from every standpoint of public good, and our vital needs, there 
is not a single argument against the war prohibition measure, while 
there are many sound, economic, and beneficial reasons in its favor. 
In these times it is the duty of our national legislators to the people 
to conserve wherever possible the country’s food supply, and where 
there is found such a tremendous wastage in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts not needed, it is our duty to stop this wastage and allow the grain 
to be diverted to food purposes; be it further “ 
, _ Resolved, That our resentatives in the Congress be 9 
iia to use all honorable means to bring about this t; be it 
urther 
Resolved, That the secretary of state shall furnish each of our Rep- 
resentatives with a copy of this memorial. = 
Approved May 21, 1917. 


House memorial 4. 


To memorialize the Con of the United States to impose graduated 
income taxes; to regulate profits on war supplies and services, includ- 
ing gay 5 and to enact legislation regulating profits on neces- 
sities o e. 


Whereas many hundreds of thousands of American citizens are to be 
conscripted to fight the war of our country; 

Whereas the labor of our country is called upon to exert its highest and 
most efficient efforts to feed and maintain our soldiers and peopie, as 
well as our allles; 

Whereas our soldiers and laborers must have a proper supply of whole- 
some food and other necessities to perform the highest and mest 
efficient service ; 

Whereas any excess profits by persons, firms, or corporations is unpa- 
triotic and will operate to the great disadvantage of the interests of 
the people of these United States; 

Whereas justice in taxation does not mean equality in the amount of 
money pald in, but means equality in the effect of the tax upon the 

ple who pay it and equality upon the protection and promotion of 
he interests taxed ; 

Whereas large Incomes spent frivolously set an example that is detri- 
mental to the best mterest of the country in the present crisis and 
nee ë a tendency to withdraw labor from necessary fields: Therefore 

e 


Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida in biennial session 
assembled, That we memorialize Congress = 

To conscript dollars as well as men through the imposition of larga 
graduated income taxes that will totally absorb all incomes over $100, 
per annum until all war debts and bonds are paid. 

To enact laws that will compel the furnishing of war supplies or war 
service, including transportation, at a reasonable profit, same to be 
fixed by Congress. N 

That Congress enact legislation preventing excessive profits on the 
necessities of life, enabling them to reach the consumer from the pro- 
ducer at a reasonable profit during the war. f 

That our Representatives in Congress be respectfully requested to use 
all honorable means to bring about these results. 

And that the secretary of state shall furnish each of our Repre- 
sentatives a copy of this memorial. 

Approved May 28, 1917. 


House memorial 5. 

A memorial to the Congress of the United States of America asking 
that it adopt the Old Spanish Trail Highway—the Ocean-to-Ocean, 
Gulf-Coast Highway—from Miami and Tampa, Fla., to Los Angeles, 
Cal., as a national military highway—to regrade, widen the same, an 
erect and maintain the brid, thereon where said way crosses 
navigable streams; to use Federal convict labor and obtain the use 
of State convicts in the construction of said military highway from 
those States only through which said highway passes, 

Whereas a state of war now exists between this Government and a 
foreign nation; and x; 

Whereas along the southern Gulf Coast States there are very few forts 
or other protection against invasion by a foreign army; and 

Whereas there is more seacoast unprotected in said section than in 
any other part of our country ; an 

Whereas there are few railroad facilities in said section suitable for 
the transportation of troops from one coast of the United States to 
the other and the local dirt roads are not passable by heavy motor- 
5 N truek 5 large to carry heavy guns from one section 
o another; an 

Whereas we believe it to be one of the most important assets in time 
of warfare and one of the most lasting in time of peace to have said 
military highway—as a preparedness measure—for internal protec- 
tion of our homes against foreign invasion: Be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the 

Congress of the United States be and hereby is memorialized to make 

such appropriations and to puei such legislation as to empower the 

Government to take over the highway known as the Old Spanish Trail 

Highway from l and Tampa, Fla., through the Gulf t States 

to California; to take charge of able-bodied male State convicts in 

Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 

fornia, and to place also to work on said road all able-bodied male 

Federal convicts now in prison who were sentenced from said States, 

and to put said work in operation at once, and to push the same to a 

speedy completion. 

Resolved further, That the Florida Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be, and they are hereby, requested to place this important 
matter before their representative body for immediate action: and that 
a copy of this resolution be sent to each Representative from Florida. 

Approved May 26, 1917. 


Senate concurrent resolution 5. 


Senate concurrent resolution requesting the War Department to guard 
the bridges and terminals of the C. H. & N. Railroad. 


Whereas the harbor of Boca, de, Fla., is the most southern deep- 
water harbor, except Ki est, in the United States; and Caia 
a 


Govern- 


Whereas the facilities for loading and discharging large cal 
harbor may become of great value to the Uni Stakes 
ment during the present war with Germany; and 


Whereas the railroad terminals, including the brid 
River and Gasparilla Pass are exposed to destruction by hostile 
enemies : Therefore, be it 


SEE rd se — eee rst the hintaan et 
1 urged to take imm e steps to properly safegua 
railroad terminals and bridges above mentioned. 
Approved April 21, 1917. 
Senate concurrent resolution 13. 
Be it enacted by the senate (the house 8 That our Sena- 


tors and Representatives at Washington be request and instructed 
to use all honorable means to have New Smyrna, Volusia County, Fla., 
made a port of entry. 

That the secre of state is hereby instructed to furnish each of 
our Senators and Representatives at Washington with a copy of this 
concurrent resolution. 


s across the Myakka 


Senate concurrent resolution 16. 

Whereas the official map of 1916, issued by the United States Land 
Office at Washington, does Florida injustice by representing the south 
end of the State to be water and swamp under the general title of 
“The Everglades,” with Lake Okeechobee as a part of it, showing 
but a narrow strip of Dade, Broward, and Palm Beach Counties as 
being dry land and habitable, and the same appearance of water 
applying in full to Monroe County and in part of Lee, De Soto, 
Osceola, and the new rag 4 of Okeechobee; and 

Whereas the impression this fact makes is seen in a statement appear- 
ing in connection with a map printed recently in Viereck’s Weekly. 
of New York City, in connection with the following description of 
Florida: “The map accompanying should be of interest to every 
reader of Viereck's Weekly. It is a photographic reproduction of the 
large map which hangs in our office. Each tiny dot represents a 
city, town, or village where we have subscribers. You may_notice 
that in the State of Florida there are not many dots; but as Florida 
is largely covered by. the Everglades (great swamps inhabited only 
by the picturesque Seminole Indians) our agents have had consider- 
able difficulty in doing business there.” And 

Whereas Northern papers are regularly printing similar stories, as for 
example a recent interview in the 28 Globe, of Atchison, Kans., 
with a man who spent the past winter in Dade County—on the nar- 
row white strip down as !and in the Government map—and who 
said: Florida hasn't a thing except climate. In the south half of 
the State you have to blast a hole in the rock to plant an orange 
tree. I couldn't find any man who owns orange or grapefruit groves 
who isn’t anxious to sell. Rattlesnakes are so thick that when in- 
habitants of the town go out at night they have to have torchlights 
on the end of their canes, or uey flash-lights to frighten snakes off 
the sidewalks. ‘The snakes are big rattlers, 6 to 10 feet long, and 
men, women, and children have to wear leggins or boots.” And 

Whereas the author of this Hbel on Florida can point to the Govern- 
ment map to verify his claim that it is swamp and water and ac- 
cordingly the abode of reptiles and poisonous insects; and 

Whereas a recent book entitled “ What About Florida?“ in a chapter 
devoted to “The Everglades” declares, among other things, that 
“ Because the Seminoles live on the edge of the Everglades is not to 
be taken as the best evidence that other people can thrive these. 
Even with drainage, the territory is low, the saw ss is high, the 
mosquitoes physically gigantic in size, the air laden with noxious 
1 at times, the atmosphere heavy and inert, and there is every- 
thing eneryating calculated to depress and not have that exhilarating 
influence that one feels in a higher altitude or in a northern climate, 
Health and living conditions are of paramount importance. It is 
impossible to conceive that this will ever be satisfactory in this part 
of Florida”; and 

Whereas the author of this book can point to the Government land map 
to verify his claim that it is water and swamp, regardless of the fact 
that there are wide areas of dry prairies and woodlands over which 
automobiles can travel in any direction without difficulty ; and x 

Whereas it is not necessary to go north to find Florida discredited, as 
not long ago a Georgia paper said there was “nothing in Florida 
except ora: and sick Yankees”; and % 

Whereas Florida gets it coming and going, through the deceptive meth- 
ods of certain land companies, followed by victims indulging in 
wholesale condemnation and misrepresentation, and now the Fed- 
eral Government's ge Be he ia a swamp over the south part of the 
State, which can be ted to as evidence that that part of Florida 
is not habitable; an 

Whereas the State has no publication to enumerate her resources and 
no specimens of resources to illustrate and support her claims to 
guaine but depends upon private enterprises, which in some cases 

ve worked incalculable injury ; and 

Whereas some of the fraternal societies have not entered the State 
because of a belief in her unhealthfulness; and 

Whereas Dr. Wilson, founder of the Royal Arcanum, one of the great 
fraternal societies of the North, is now a resident of Florida, and 
recently said that “the idea is widespread that Florida is unhealthy, 
but by coming here I find that Florida is one of the healthiest States 
in the Union. I came here in my 79th year to live out the balance 
of my life, and you can take it from me that I now wouldn't care to 
live anywhere else, and it will be my pleasure to urge others to come. 
I sagen roe ans d because I heard too many conflicting stories about 
the State“: Therefore be it 7 
Resolved, That the Legislature of Florida authorize the preparation, 

rinting, and circulation of a handbook to accurately and fully describe 
e advantages of the State, and also collect specimens of the na 

and economic products of the State for display at fairs and expositions 


to convince tors that there is more our State than swamps, 
in: and reptiles; and further be it > 
Resolved the Legislature of Florida, That our Senators and 


by 
resentatives in Congress be requested to take the necessary steps 
te have forthcoming issues of the United States Land Office map, and 
any other misleading 3 issued re Cae Government, so corrected as 
to at least show that Lake Okeech is not surrounded by water. 
Approved May 24, 1917. 


House resolution 20, 

Whereas the Ladies’ Civic League of Bushnell, Fla., has organized a 
movement for and has secured the necessary land to establish a 
memorial park and monument at or near the scene of Dade's massa- 
cre in Sumter County, Fla.; and 


Whereas: the scene of Dade's massacre is one of the historical 


points 
of this State and should be morked by such fitting memorial; and 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States 
of America bill making appropriation for such memorial : Beit: 
Reaolced. by the house of representatives: (the senate» concurring) , 

That the movement on the part of the Ladies“ Erie League of Beans 2 

Sumter County, Fla., to establish a memorial park and monument at or 

near the town of Hushnell in the said county of Sumter for the pur- 

Ea of marking and preserying, the historic spot where Maj. Dade aud 

men were massacred during the late Indian. war, be, and the same 

is hereby, approved: bo it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to send a copy of this resolution to Holl. II. J. Draxe, at Lake- 
land. Fla., re: nmting the first congressional district of this State; 

a oop to, each of our United’ States Senators, Hon. PARK TRAMMELL 

and Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER ; and a copy to the Ladies’ Civic League 

at Bushnell, Fla. 4 


Approved May 21; 19177 


Fouse concurrent resolution 15. 

Whereas the Improvement: of 9 of, this. country is one of the 
most vital needs. of the Nation for development of its commerce, 
both in peace and in time of war; and 

Whereas at this particular. time the dev nt of. our waterways 18 
one of the most important pleces of work that the Federal Government 
could undertake ; and 

Whereas the rivers and harbors bill, which falled to pass. during the last 
session of Congress, was the most constrnetive pièce of legislation ever 
nttemptedialong-this lines aud its fallure to pass mennt that millions 
of dollars“ worth of work would be left uncompleted at the end of the 
fiseal year, which would necessitate additional expense in taking the 
work up anew when appropriations.are again; made: Therefore be- it 
Resolved: by the: housecofy representatives. (the senate: concurring), 

That our Representatives: in. Congress: be: to use every effort: to 

have a bill in substance similar to the-one dräfted at the last session of 

Sonens „and passed by the House of Representatives, enacted into law 

abt special session of the. Sixty-ffth Congress; and be it further: 
Resolved; That copies. of this resolution be forwarded to our Repre- 

sentatives in Congress and to the Chief of Engineers, Washington. 


—— 


Srarr or FLORIDA, 
Office of: Seerctary of State, se: 

I. H; Clay Crawford,, secretary of State ot the State of: Florida, do 
hereby certify: that the foregoing, seu true and correct. copy of. senate 
memorial No. 1 and house memorials Nos. 1; 2, 3, 4, 5, ‚senate con- 
current resolutions Nos. 5. 13. 16, and house, resolutions Nos.. 18 and 
2oy passed by the Legislature of Florida, session: of 1917, and filed. in 

s offite: 


Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida; at 
„the capital, this the 20th day of may A. D, 1917. 

Lsxal. H. Cray Crawro 

pe Sceretary of 


TALLAHASSEE; FLA., June 20, 1917: 
Hon. Doxgax U. FEBTOMER: 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dran SENATOR: FLETCHER: I inclose. herewith» copies. of memorials 
and resolutions passed by the legislature of 1917. 
Yours, very truly, 


tate. 


Hi Cray CRAWFORD, 
Seeretary of, State. 
Mr. FLETCHER presented: a petition of the congregation of 
the First Congregational Church of St. Petersburg, Fia, praying 
for national prohibition, during the war, which was.ordered to 
lie on the tables 
Mr. GRONNA\ I present several telegrams: and ask- that 
they be inserted in the Itecorp. 
There being no objection, the telegrams: were ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 
FARGO, N. DAK, Jul 7, 1917 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. d.: 


We earnestly: protest against the eliminating of beer and wine from 
the food- control bill. We want our grain conserved for food, and not 
converted into intoxicants which would destroy our: boys that we are 
sending 


to the front! Please do all in your power for the bill. 

Prof, G. R. Vowies, Fargo oneness J. D. Penhiter B. G. 
Tenneson, August: Hanso hrist- Sydän: Rev. Wuf- 
flestark; Revs G. A. „ Rev. A. Mebus; Prof. 
3 Rew E. O. MecCracken, II. C. Thomsen, J. W. 
Jones, M. V. rson, 8. J. Syverson, O. Ss Had x 
V. J. Bald J. M. John Oscar Herrier, Rex. E. 


> son, i 4 
Bernstson; J. W. Riley, sı 8 ot schools; II. O. 
Lund. James Johnson, G. F. Hoff, E. G. II A. T. 
Nestern, s Martinson, Fred Acton, A. J. 
dale, C. D. Hedland, Otto Comes, Arthur Meer, O. T. 
Korsund, H. H. Vidger. 


8 , BARTLETT; N. DAR, Jalp-7, 1977: 
Hon. X. J. Gronna,. 
Washington, D. C.- 


We the undersigned urgently request vou to do all in your wer 
to prevent the 3 of wine and beer from S 5 bill. 


x Thee 8 W. Senora: 
omas Hyon, „ W. NORTROP:: 
2 O TOEKS B, FRENBERG: 
è HN A 3 ji 
OE CLARK. Ai M. EXXRX. 
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NEW ROCKFORD; N. DARS July d, 1977, 
Hon. As J. Guox xa. K 
Washington; D. C.: 
We» protest; against the elimination: ut the wine aud beer in 

er. giang eeey D tw. pers of the W Chri ni 
enty-two members o oman's silan Te: nee 
Union aud Hitchcock, Gossy Rodenberg, Davidson, Dayesy 
Rager; Maxwell, Manley, Reynolds.. Johnson; Terpening, 
Hudson; Maddux; Crawford; Coe, Perry; Adams, rson, 

Reed, Ritchie, Biggs, Mahin, and Whiteome. 


JAMESTOWN, Ni DAE., July 6, 1917. 


Senator A. J. Growna, 
Washington, D. 0.“ 


Sin: We» the undersigned, representing the. Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Jamestown, protest against the eliminating: of wine 
and beer from the food-control bill. We urge vou to use your, influence 
against same. 

Yours for victory, 
Mrs. M. S. Riuxx. 
Mrs. P. W. EDDY. 
Mrs, W. E. BOISE. 
Mrs, FRED; WANNER. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record: without reading a letter concerning the food production 
bill now in conference. . 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: TES 


‘New: YORK STATE! COLLEGM or AGRICULTURE, . 
Ithaca, N. V., July 6, 1917, 
Hon. THOMAS- P. Gor: 


E; 
hairman Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sm: I am writing you concerning the Lever food-supply, bill, 
II. R. 4188, Calendar No. 59, which carries appropriations. for the De- 
partment of; Agriculture. and. for cooperative. work between the Departe 
ment of Agriculture and the States, Our immediate. interest is in the 

agraph carrying. the appropriation of $4,348,400.“ for, increasing 
‘ood production and eliminating waste and promoting conservation of 
food by educational and demonstrational_ methods through county, dis- 
trict; and urban agents and others.“ Tou undoubtedly: know that in 
anticipation. of the passage of this act officials. of the“ sof 
re ture wrote to the various. States, indicating-expected apportion- 
ments to each State for cooperative: work in a tural aud home 
1 Abet For New: York State the original appor- 
tlouments were indicated: as follows: For county agent work, $59,800 ; 
lor women's county agents, $50,500; for home economics: in cities, 
$53,400. This was based on the original, request of five and one-half 
millions. forr the above item. When Congress reduced: this amount to 
84,348,400, on which we understand both Houses agreed; and the item 
seemed, therefore, to. be ass |, we: were informed that, according to 
the redistribution, of funds, the following items would: very probably 
be ayailable for work in this State: For county agent work, 7.000; 
for- women's 8 agents, . for, home economics: in cities, 
$20,000. In order that these funds might be of any use whatever this 
season, it was necessary for us to make our plans Immedlately, as the 
growing and preserving season is now under way. Because of the 
seeming certainty that these funds would be available, we have drawn 
up a State program in coo: tion with the New. York State food- 
supply commission for, the cing. of food-conservation agents and of 
a onal Ne sage Moe agents jn counties: throughout the State. Our 
State council of defense, of which the- governor is: chairman ap- 
roved our budget, showing the joint te and Federal funds. Fur - 
hermore, we have taken steps in nearly all of the caunttes of the State 
and in the larger eitſes to perfect orga tions so as to the agents 
immediately upon the receipt: of the funds, Other State organizations 
throughout. the State have adapted their plans to our pro; und it 
will mean a disastrous disturbance of the entire food-conservation pro- 
gram in this State if these funds are not forthcoming: and if are 
not received. soon. situation is extremely acu in- view of the 
fact. that communities, througheut: the State. are. insisting on having 
service. It would seem impossible. that we should have to inform 
people throughout the State that this work can, now, not be done be- 
cause of failure of Congress to make the opore iations. available. 
re, in view: of the assurances that funds: would be forth- 
coming, we haye held a: special: training. school of two weeks) in length 
to give the final preparation to the first lot of food conservation agents 
who eo — ge ee e eee 8 second training. confer- 
ence of s ar len ory the remaining number, 
bat: vou can to further this legisia- 


I realize that vou are cine st t 
tion. I thought it might be rm Aer knew, how, much, the States 
were depen: upon this 1 tion, and the fact that entire State 
by, the delay in obtaining the funds. If 


pe. 
x to write to such persons. 
. A. Ri MANN. 


THE’ LON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

Mr. THOMPSON.. From the Committee to Audit and Control 

the Contingent Expenses: of the Senate, I report back favorably 

without amendment Senate resolution No. 96; submitted by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] on:the 6th instant: 

Mr, SWANSON. I ask unanimous. consent for the present 

consideration of. the resolution. It simply authorizes an investi- 


Mr. KENYON. Let the resolution be read. 
The resolution was read, considered by- unanimous consent, 


gation. 


and agreed to, as follows: 


„That the Committee on Naval Affa: 


Resolved, irs, or, any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fifth) 


8 
to se tor persons, books,. and papers, to administer, oaths, and to 
l a st pher; at a cost not exceeding 51 per printed: 
to report such hearings as may be had in on with: any s 
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thereof to 


which may be pending before sald committee, the expenses 

be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions or re- 
cesses of the Senate. 4 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 2617) authorizing the restoration of John T. Mel- 
vin, a lieutenant (junior grade), to the active list of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval ` 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 2618) to aid our Government in war against Ger- 
many by producing foodstuffs and to aid farmers and give em- 
ployment to the unemployed and encourage agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2619) to reimburse the State of Connecticut for ex- 
penses incurred in protecting bridges over waterways on main 
railroad lines under direction of the commanding general Bast- 
ern Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 2620) granting a pension to Arthur Johnson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2621) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Mathews (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2622) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Galbraith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2628) defining the status of citizens of the United 
States who have entered the military or naval services of cer- 
tain countries during the existing war in Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, ‘ 

A bill (S. 2624) for the relief of occupants of certain premises 
within the naval station at Pensacola, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 2625) for the relief of Mary J. Higgs; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. i 


WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1786) to amend certain sections of 
the act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE CENTER MARKET. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 97), 
Which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia: 


Whereas the Government owns the Center Market, located between 
Seventh and Ninth Streets, near the Mall, in the ct of Colum- 
bia, and it is imperative that foodstuffs be furnished. to the people 

of the District free from excessive prices caused by speculation and 


middlemen: Therefore be it 


Resclved, That the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia is 
hereby requested to inves te and report to the Senate upon the ad- 
visability of taking over Center Market, putting it into the hands 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and authorizing them 
to either furnish the use of the market free to parties who, under their 
supervision, will sell the products of the farm with a reasonable profit 
approved by the commissioners, or, if necessary, authorize the is- 
sion to purchase foodstuffs and furnish them to the people 
trict at cost. s 

Resolved: further, That tf for any reason the Center Market can not 
be used by the Government, then said committee is requested to con- 
sider and report to the Senate upon the advisabili of some other 
action by the commissioners which may free the people of the District 
of Columbia from excessive charges for food products and supplies. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER, 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
98) which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
or any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
Sixty-fifth Congress to send for books and papers, to administer = 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per print 
page, to report such hearings as may be h: in connection with any 
subject which may be ding before said committee, the e: 
thereof to be paid out of the 8 fund of the Senate, and that 

ereof may sit during the sessions 


the committee or any subcommittee 
or recesses of the Senate, 


SPEECH OF SENATOR WALSH. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I have here a copy of a speech delivered by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] before the Bar Assu- 
ciation of North Carolina on the question of the power given 
by Congress to the President in time of war. I ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. = 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHO IS AFRAID OF A DICTATOR? 
[Delivered at Asheville, N. C., July 4, 1917.] 

In times of extraordinary peril to the Republic, generally in 
consequence of the exigencies of war, it was customary in ancient 
Rome to appoint a dictator who, for a brief period, never longer 
than six months, exercised supreme power. He was a tempo- 
rary despot, armed with full authority to adopt what measures 
he thought expedient, without consulting the Senate, and to dis- 
pose of the lives and fortunes of the citizens without appeal. 

“As an institution the dictatorship has generally been regarded 
as a restoration pro hac vice of the regal authority. The belief 
has been indulged that resort to it by the Romans amounted 
to.a confession on their part that a republican form of govern- 
ment is unsuited to the stern necessity of a war involving the 
national life. 

“The very name by which the official was designated, who 
thus exercised over his fellow citizens the power of life and 
death, has become odious. The most autocratic ruler of our 
times would resent being referred to as a dictator, though at one 
time the chief executive of some of the South American Re- 
publics assumed that title. 

„Machiavelli considered the dictatorship, however, as one of 
the most essential features of the republican constitution of 
Rome, and one which contributed most to the greatness of the 
State. His views are thus paraphrased by a modern writer: 

s popular governments operara need provision for prompt and 
efficient action in critical es, from the fact that the normal action of 
the administration uiring cooperation as it does of many wills, is 
feeble and slow. It the constitution does not provide for the neces- 
sary concentration of 1 the constitution will be broken when the 
stress comes and the requisite action will be taken regardless of the 
fundamertal law. Thus, however, w precedent will be created in a good 
cause which may later be followed in a bad. The Roman dictatorship, 
therefore, carefully limited as it was by well-defined methods of crea- 
tion and termination, furnishes a model for all free governments. 

“Macaulay was not able to dispel the suspicion with which 
anything emanating from the Florentine philosopher is quite 
universally: regarded, yet an eminent American commentator 
upon political theories, ancient and modern, William A. Dun- 
ning, professor of political science in Columbia University, re- 
marks concerning the sage reflections to which your attention 
has been invited that ‘this judgment upon the necessity of dic- 
tatorial power in republics was as sound as it is unusual.’ 

“Tf it be true that to promote the success of the war the 
President is being invested with the sweeping authority with 
which a dictator was clothed, as some timorous souls and captious 
critics proclaim, it does not follow that there is any departure 
from the just principles upon which republican institutions rest 
nor that any violence is being done to the Constitution through 
which our liberties are made secure. 

“Tt is certain that powers startlingly vast have been and are 
being conferred upon him, so extensive, as compared with those 
ordinarily exercised by the Chief Executive or even with those 
ever delegated any President, that a catalogue and review of 
the acts approved and bills under consideration by which the 
investiture has been or is to be accomplished can not fail to 
awake your interest. If the enumeration shall excite, I trust 
the discussion may allay, your alarm. 

“1. By the Army reorganization act, approved June 9, 1916, 
the President is authorized in time of war or when war is immi- 
nent to order any individual or institution, having the facilities 
to comply, to furnish any supplies or equipment for the Army 
he may order, in preference to any other commitments, at a 
price to be named by him. In case of default he may seize and 
operate the plant. ° 

“2. By the same act he is authorized to construct and operate 
a nitrate plant and to develop and install a hydroelectric system 
to furnish power necessary to the operation of such plant. 

“8. By the Army appropriation bill approved August 29, 1916, 
the President was empowered in time of war to take possession, 
assume control, and utilize, in whole or in part, any railroad 
system for the movement of troops or for any other purpose 
connected with the emergency. 

“4. By the Navy appropriation bill approved March 4, 1917, 
the President may, in time of war, command any person or 
corporation having the facilities to comply to produce for or 
deliver to the Government ships or any war material, prior 
commitments notwithstanding. In case of refusal he may seize 
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and operate the shipyard or other plant controlled by the 
recusant. $ 

“5. By the so-called espionage act approved June 15, 1917 
the President may— : = 

„(a) In case of war or threatened war, direct the seizure of 
‘any vessel in our waters, may remove the officers and men there- 
from, put others in charge, and exclude from it any persons not 
specially authorized by him. $ 

“(b) In time of war or national emergency, forbid anyone 
to enter upon or fly over any place in which anything is being 
prepared, constructed, or stored for the use of the Army or 
Navy. x 

„(e) During the present war, to forbid exportations except 
at such time or times and under such regulations and orders 
and subject to such limitations and exceptions as he may pre- 
Seri 


“6. By the act of May 12, 1917, the President was authorized 

to seize every enemy vessel in our ports and to operate the 
“same, 

7. The selective-draft act does not require but authorizes 
the President to raise the great army which we are now as- 
sembling, and to devise and call into being much of the adminis- 
trative machinery through which the additional troops are to 
be secured, It vested in him discretion to accept or reject Col. 
Roosevelt's offer to raise one or more divisions of volunteers, 
and gave him authority to exempt many classes at will from the 
draft and to make regulations to free military camps from the 
evils of easy access to saloons. 

“8. A bill which has passed the Senate, generally referred to 
as the food-survey bill, authorizes the President at any time 
during the war to close grain exchanges which decline or neglect 
to purge their transactions of operations in futures. 

“9. Another has passed the House which rests in the Presi- 
dent full control, through rules and regulations to be promul- 
gated by him, over the manufacture, shipment, sale, and distri- 
bution of high explosives. 

10. Another bill, which has received the sanction of both 
Houses, empowers the President during the war to direct that 
preference in shipment be given to any commodities the moye- 
ment of which he may deem it wise to expedite. 

11. Food-control bills now under consideration in both 
Houses of Congress authorize the President during the war— 

“(a) To license the importation, exportation, manufacture, 
storage, or distribution of food, feed, and fuel; to prescribe regu- 
jations governing the business of licensee, violations of which 
are punishable criminally, 

“(b) To purchase such necessaries at a price to be fixed by 
him, or by proceedings in court if the owner is dissatisfied, and 
to sell them; and to require any person having storage facilities 
to supply the same for the keeping or preservation of any neces- 
saries so purchased, compensation being made in like manner. 

(e) To requisition and take over any factory, mine, or other 
plant in which such necessaries may be manufactured, produced, 
prepared, or mined, similar provision being made for compen- 
sation. 

“(d) To make regulations governing operations on boards of 
trade and grain exchanges, observance of such being assured 
by penal provisions. 

„(e) To guarantee a minimum price for agricultural 
products, s 

“(f) To prohibit the use of foodstuffs in the production of 
beverages, alcoholic or nonalcoholic. 

“The foregoing list is not exhaustive, but is sufficiently por- 
tentous. 

“Of the necessity or wisdom of this legislation it is scarcely 
appropriate that much be here and now said. The history of 
the chapter of the espionage act authorizing the President to 
declare embargoes may moye those to suspend judgment who 
might be disposed to be critical. By a very decisive vote the 
Senate substituted for the language of the bill giving to the Presi- 
dent plenary power a restrictive amendment, offered by the 
senior Senator from Georgia, providing that whenever the Presi- 
dent should determine that exports to any neutral country were 
finding their way to the enemy he might interdict shipments to 
such country. ‘Thereafter Senator Martin, majority leader, 
moved a reconsideration of the vote, asking an executive session, 
and when the doors were again opened the Senate had restored 
and approved the language of the bill as it had been reported 
by the committee. 

“ Consideration of the power to enact legislation such as that 
referred to is more appropriate to the present occasion, how- 
ever interesting might be a recital of the reasons urged for and 
against it or a justification from a standpoint of public policy 
of those who advocated it. It was quite generally assailed as 
violative of constitutional limitations in many of its features 
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with vigor, ability, and persistence. And it must be admitted 
that the fate of much of it, when it shall ultimately be tried out 
in the courts, is involved in no little doubt. As a whole, it must 
be sustained, if it is to be sustained at all, as a legitimate exer- 
cise of the war power of Congress. . Elaborate arguments ap- 
pear in the ConcressionaL Recorp in justification of the food- 
control bill, most of them the work of gentlemen not Members 
of either House, in which is advanced the view that that measure 
is warranted by the interstate-and-foreign-commerce clause of 
section 8 of Article I. But the contention is idle, as the bill is 
framed on no such theory. It contemplates an administration of 
all the food and fuel resources of the country, that part which 
never leaves the State in which it is produced as well as that 
which passes into interstate or foreign commerce. More in de- 
tail concerning that particular measure hereafter. It suffices 
for the present to say that if it can not be sustained under the 
war power it must fall. Jefferson declared that he had stretched 
the Constitution until it cracked to effect the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, Let us pursue the inquiry as to whether the fundamental 
law has been thus far unduly strained to win the war against 
Germany. X, 

“The war power is vested in Congress through the following 
provisions of the Constitution. Congress shall have power— 

“To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water. 

“To raise and support armies. 

“To provide and maintain a Navy. 

“To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. 

“To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia and for governng such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States. g 

“An obligation on the part of the Nation to wage war is im- 
plied in section 4 of Article IV, which provides that The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion, and on application of the legislature or of the execu- 
tive (when the legislature can not be conyened) against domes- 
tie violence.’ 

It is equally implied in the last paragraph of section 10 of 
Article I, as follows: 

“ No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually inyaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay. 

“And the obligation is enforced by the inhibition of the first 
paragraph of the same section, as follows: 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, (or) 
grant letters of marque and reprisal. 

Perhaps if no mention of the subject had been made in the 
Constitution at all, the power to defend itself by force of arms 
would be deduced from the fact that by that instrument a 
nation had been created. The right of self-preservation would 
be easily inferred. That the Nation, the Federal Goyernment, 
was to wage war whenever resort to the arbitrament of arms 
became necessary or unavoidable is a necessary conclusion 
from the whole scheme of government designed by the framers 
of the Constitution. It accordingly made the President the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and of the militia of the several States when called into 
actual service of the United States.’ 

That this is a tremendous power which has been thus vested 
in Congress no one can doubt; that in the granting of it a 
wide field of legislation was opened to Congress must be recog- 
nized, a field the limits of which, so far as they can be scanned 
by the judicial eye, expands with the ever-increasing complexity 
of the life we call or once called civilized and the development 
of military science. It must be clear that it was intended that, 
so far as the necessities of the case required, any war in which 
the Republic might be engaged should be waged with all the 
power and the resources it could command, and that Congress 
must have been endowed with power to utilize them to the 
limit to bring the conflict to a speedy and successful issue. 

“Tt could not have been considered that it would be necessary, 
and accordingly no authority was granted to effect any radical 
change in our system of government; but, short of that, it 
must have been the purpose of those who took from the States 
the power to wage war and lodged it in the National Government 
to endow that Government with all the authority necessary to 
bring a war in which it might engage to a successful conclu- 
sion, at least all such authority as had customarily been exer- 


‘cised by democratic governments to such an end and particu- 


larly by the Government of Great Britain, whose system was 


uppermost in the minds of the men who gave us our Constitution. 
Von Holst says that the clause which makes the President Com- 


manäer in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States 

“invests him, as such, with all the power which the King of Eng- 
land enjoyed as the commander of the land and naval forces 
of the United Kingdom. Willoughby says, section 715: 


“(The constitutional power given to the ‘United States to declare and 
wage war, whether foreign or civil, carries with it the authority ito use 
all means calculated to weaken the ene and to bring the struggle to 
a successful conclusion. When dealing with the enemy, all acts tare 
calculated to advance this end are jegal. Indeed, the President in the 
exercise simply of his authority as Commander in 4 
and ‘Navy, may, unless prohibited by gressional statute, ; 
authorize acts not warranted by commonly received princip! 
national law; and Congress may iby law authorize measures the 
courts must recognize as valid, even though they provide penalties not 


supported by the general usage of nations in the conduct of war. Thus 
dur the -Civi War in eertain cases the provision by 1 
statute for the confiscation of certain enemy p or land was 
enforced, though such confiscation was not in saeco ce with the 


general usage of foreign States. 

“Even in dealing with its own loyal subjects, _— to wage war 
enables the Government to override in many parti private rights 
which in time of peace are Inviolable. 

“The power to wage war carries with it the authority not only to 
bring it to a full conclusion but. after the cessation of active military 
operations, to take measures to@rovide against its renewal. As the 
court says in Stewart against Kahn: ‘The measures to be taken in 
ca g on war and to suppress insurrection are not defined. The 
decision of all such questions rests wholly in the discretion of those to 


non the substantial powers involved are confided by the Constitu- 
on. 


“The case referred to is found in Eleventh Wallace, 493. 

“The power to wage war having been conferred upon Con- 
gress the further power is expressly granted by the last para- 
graph of section S of Article Jof the Constitution to ‘make all 
laws which shal! be necessary or proper’ to carry into execution 
such authority. What measure may ‘be necessary or proper, in 
the language of the Supreme Court in the case referred to, rests 
wholly in the discretion of Congress. Let the end ‘be legiti- 
mate,’ Marshall said in McCulloch against Maryland, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are 
appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are 
not prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution, are constitutional.’ (4 Wheat., 421.) 

“Tt is not necessarily fatal to an act of Congress passed 
pursuant to the war power that it curtails the rights of the 
citizen as they are ordinarily enjoyed in times of prosperous 
peace. Few of our rights are altogether unlimited, even those 
guaranteed by the first 10 amendments to the Constitution. Of 
these it was said in Robertson v. Baldwin (165 U. S., 275) that 
they were not— 

Intended to lay down any novel principles of government, but simpl 

to 5 ei 8 and e whieh we ‘had pE a 
from our English ancestors, and which had from time immemorial been 
subject to certain well-recognized exceptions arising from the meces- 
sities of the case. In incorporating these principles into the funda- 
mental law there was no intention of dis ing the exceptions, 
which continued to be recognized as if they had formally expressed, 
Thus the freedom of 1. — and of the press (Art. I) does not _ 
mit the publication of libels, blasphemous or indecent articles, or other 
publications injurious to public morals or private utation ; the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms (Art. II) is no laws 
prohibiting the carrying of concealed N ye the on t no 
person shall be twice put in jeepardy (Art. V) does not prevent a second 
trial, if upon the first trial the jury failed to or if the verdict 
was set aside upon the defendant's motion (United States v. Ball, 
163 U. 5., 662, 672) ; nor does the provision of the same article that no 
one shall be a witness against himself his ye oe to testify if 
a prosecution against him be barred b e =e of e, a pardon, or 
by statutory enactment. (Brown v. Walker, 161 U. 8., 591. and cases 
cited.) Nor does the provision that an accused person shall be con- 
fronted with the witnesses pessoas him prevent the admission of dying 
declarations or the depositions of witnesses who have died since ‘the 
former trial, 
It may be justifiable to dwell in this connection, for the 
purpose of enforcing the point made, on the so-called censorship 
clause of the espionage bill, eventually rejected by Congress, 
repeatedly declared in the effective newspaper campaign waged 
agninst it, and quite commonly believed to be violative of the 
first amendment, forbidding the enactment of any law abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press. ` : 

“In the form in which it was finally voted on in the Senate 
it read as follows: 

In time of war the President is hereby authorized’ to prescribe and 
promulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of preven the äis- 
closure to the public, and thereby to the enemy, of informa with 
respect to the movement, numbers, description, and disposition of any 
of the armed forces of the United’ States in naval and military opera- 
tions, or with respect to any works intended for the fortification or 
defense of apy place; and whoever, in time of war, shall willfully -vio- 
late any such rule or regulation shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or by Imprisonmen: for not more than ‘five or by 
both such fine and imprisonment: Provided, That nothing in ge- 
‘tion shall be constru to limit .or restrict, nor shall any regulati 
herein provided for limit or restrict, any discussion, commen: 
cism of the acts or policies of the Government or its represen 
the publication of the same. 


or 
tives or 


ation 
criti- |” 


military opera’ 

the fortification or defense of any place, which information is useful to 

the enemy, is hereby prohibited; and the President may from time to 
tion declare the character of such above-described 


defendant. ublish such information, but also whether such 
‘informed 9 us to be useful to the enemy. 

It will be noted that no provision was at any time made for 
the appointment of a censor, nor was any authority to be given 
to anyone to ‘blue-pencil any newspaper or prohibit in advance 
the publication of any’ matter its managers might choose to in- 
sert in it, The proposed law made it penal to publish informa- 
tion concerning the movement of the troops and news, of like 
character, that, reaching the enemy, might prove disastrous to 
our cause. Does the freedom of the press imply the right to 
print without penal responsibility such information? Possibly 
‘at this very hour some thousands of the gallant sons of this 
State are embarking on transports on their way to the western 
front. Can it be that there is no power in the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect the men thus called to the service of the Nation 
from ruthless destruction at sea by enemy submarines, by appro- 
priate ‘legislation, making it a penal offense to make public 
through the press when they depart, by what route they ‘travel, 
and by what convoy they are guarded? It is no answer to say 
‘that the newspapers of the country will patriotically refrain, 
have refrained, from publishing such news, interesting as ‘it 
would prove to their readers. Why should we take the risk that 
every newspaper will resist the chance to make a “scoop”? Be- 
sides the loyalty of mot a few newspapers published in this 
country—only a few and those of no great character—is not 
above suspicion. Why should we not hold all such strictly re- 
sponsible for the publication of information that may spell some 
horrible disaster to cur forces? These comments may seem a 
defense af the policy of the statute rather than an exposition of 
ithe power to enact it, but they are made to enforce the point 
that the freedom of the press does not imply the right to print 
anything and everything. 

“Tt does not, and no one will contend that it does, extend so 
far as to warrant the publication or to afford immunity for the 
publication of matter that is libelous or dbscene or blasphemous. 
Similar provisions in State constitutions do not invalidate laws 
that forbid the circulation of papers carrying advertisements 
to promote the sale of intoxicating liquors or noxious drugs or 
other articles the indiscriminate sale of which is by the law- 
making power justly held to be inimical to the public welfare. 
A number of the States have prohibited the sale of newspapers 
devoted largely to the publication of scandals, immoral occur- 
rences, and the like. These prohibitory statutes have been uni- 
formly upheld, the decisions fully justifying the declaration of 
a standard work that ‘it is universally conceded that there is 
some limitation of the right of free speech and free press. Such 
limitation is fixed by common-law principles and statutory decla- 
rations of the police power.’ The same authority continues, 
* Statutes required to protect the public morals er general wel- 
che. oe). people do not infringe this constitutional right.’ (8 

0. £ 

„Cooley declares that the constitutional guaranty does not 
extend to ‘ publications injurious to private character or public 
morals or safety.’ (Cooley Const. Lim., 615.) 

“Story, in combating the idea that the press is subject to no 
legislative restraint, inquires: ‘Is it contended that the liberty 
of the press is so much more valuable than all other rights in 
society that the public safety, nay, the existence of the Govern- 
ment itself, is to yield to it? Is private redress for libels and 
ealumny more important or more valuable than the maintenance 
of good order, peace, and safety of society?’ (Story, 1887.) 
Following the discussion, he observes that the ‘right of govern- 
ment to punish the violators of these “publie rights and public 
liberties ” flows from the primary duty of self-preservation.’ 

One Johann Most, a product of the kind of government to pre- 
serve the world from which we have entered {nto the present war, 
held a Jatitudinarian view of the free-press amendment to the 
Constitution, but the Court of Appeals of New York refused to 
accept his idea that it protected him in the promulgation through 
his newspaper of the notion that the evils of society were to be 
redressed through murder and assassination. Commenting on 
the principle to which he appealed, that court said: 


“It places no restraint upon the wer of the N to punish 
cation of matter which is injurious to society according to the 
oes net deprive the State of the 


the 
— of the common law. It 
primary right of-self-preservation. 
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“As there is an implied limitation on the right to speak and 
print, arising from a condition of war, so there is a limitation 
on the right to contract guaranteed by the fifth and the four- 
teenth amendments. 

“Tt has been held that the right to dispose of one’s property 
is of the essence of the right to his property and is protected 
by the due-process clause of the amendments referred to. Its 
comprehensive character was expounded in Allgeyer v. Louisi- 
ana (165 U. S., 578, 589), as follows: ~ 

“The liberty mentioned in that amendment means not only. the right 
of the citizen to be free from the mere physical restraint of his person. 
as by incarceration, but the term is deemed to embrace the right of 
the citizen to be free in the enjoyment of all his faculties; to be free 
to use them in all lawful ways; to live and work where he will; to 
earn his livelihood ty any lawful calling; tọ pursue any livelihood or 
avocation, and for that 7 — to enter into all contracts which may 
be proper, neccesary, and essential to his carrying out to a successful 
conclusion the purposes above mentioned. 

“Yet contracting with the enemy in time of war can not 
be tolerated, and before Congress adjourns it will pass a 
‘trading with the enemy act,’ making all commercial inter- 
course with alien enemies criminal. Indeed, it was said in 
Knoxville Iron Co. v. Harbison (183 U. S., 22) that ‘ the right 
to contract is not absolute in respect to every matter, but may 
be subjected to the restraints demanded by the safety and 
welfare of the State and its inhabitants.’ 

“ In fact, all our prized liberties so carefully guarded by the 
first 10 umendments to the Constitution are held subject to the 
all-embracing war power of Congress. Confiscation statutes 
passed during the Civil War were assailed in Miller v. United 
States (11 Wali., 268) as contrary to the fourth and fifth 
amendments. Touching the contention made in that behalf, the 
court said: 

“But if the assumption of the plaintif in error is not well made, 
if the statutes were not enacted under the municipal power of Congress 
to legislate for the punishment of crimes against the sovereignty of the 
United States, If. on the contrary, they are an exercise of the war 
powers of the Government, it is clear they are not affected by the re- 
strictions imposed by the fifth and sixth amendments. This we under- 
stand to have been conceded In the argument, 

“The court then entered upon an inquiry as to whether the 
acts in question came within the compass of the war power, and, 
finding they did, sustained their validity, and in that connection 
d:; 

“ Of course the power to declare war involves the power to prosecute 
it by all means and in any manner in which war may be legitimately 
prosecuted. * $ 

“ While there was a dissenting opinion in that case, the prin- 
ciple announced in the majority opinion, as recited above, is not 
only approved but elaborated in that filed by the justices with- 
holding their assent from the judgment, Justice Field saying : 


“Tt is evident that legislation founded upon the war powers of the 
Government, and directed against the public enemies of the United 
States, is subject to different considerations and limitations from those 
applicable to legislation founded upon the municipal wer of the 
Government and directed . povangd criminals. Legislation In the former 
case is subject to no limitations, except such as are imposed. by the law 
of nations the conduct of war. Legislation in the latter case is sub- 
ject to all the limitations prescribed by the Constitution for the protec- 
tion of the citizen against hasty and indiscriminate accusation, and 
which Insure to him, when accused, a speedy and public trial by a jury 


of his peers. 
“The war powers of the Government have no express limitation in 


the Constitution, and the only limitation to which their exercise is 
subject is the law of nations.” 

“That the provision that Congress shall pass no law depriv- 
ing one of life, liberty, or property without due process of law 
did not forbid the confiscation of the property of an alien enemy 
by direct legislative act was decided by the Supreme Court in 
Brown v. United States (8 Cranch, 120). 

“Tn fact, the great writ of liberty itself may be suspended 
when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. Other rights appertaining to the person of the 
citizen are at best but shadowy if he can not secure a writ 
of habeas corpus for the purpose of having an inquiry into the 
cause of his detention. The Constitution recognizes the right 
to suspend the writ as falling within the powers granted to 
Congress by section 8, the war powers heretofore referred to. 
The succeeding section, in which reference is made to the writ, 
imposed limitationg upon Congress and sets bounds to powers 
granted. A 

“Not only the rights of individuals but the rights of the 
States may be restricted in the exercise of the war power by 
Congress. The case of Stewart v. Kahn (11 Wall., 493), hereto- 
fore referred to, is illustrative. 

“The right of a State to make laws regulating the procedure 
in its courts, and particularly to enact statutes of limitation, 
is recognized as fundamental in our system. Equally indis- 
putable is the proposition that in normal times the Federal 
Government has no right to prescribe rules for the conduct of 
business in State courts, to enact statutes of limitation to be 


observed by them, or laws that operate to toll those the State 
commands its courts to observe. Yet the Supreme Court, in the 
ease referred to, in an opinion a ted to by all the judges, 
sanctioned an act of Congress passt in 1864, Which provided 
that any statute of a State resisting the Federal authority by 
force of arms, to the contrary notwithstanding, no suitor should 
be denied a recovery in its courts because of delay in bringing his 
action occasioned by conditions growing out of the state of war. 
That law, it was held, was enacted in a proper exercise of the war 
power, the court remarking, as quoted by Willoughby, that 

“The measures to be taken in carrying on war and to suppress 
insurrection are not defined. The — of all such questions rests 
wholly in the discretion of those to whom the substantial powers 
Involved are confided by the Constitution. 

“Tt is not at all improbable that in the administration of 
the act authorizing the President to lay embargoes a preference 
may be given to the ports of one State over those of another. 
It is conceivable that the submarine menace may grow so alarm- 
ing as to make it necessary to assemble merchant ships un- 
dertaking trans-Atlantic voyages at one or more ports, from 
which conyoy shall be provided, as was customary with the 
nations uniting in the Armed Neutrality League during the 
troubles out of which it grew. ° À l 

“Tt may be prudent to forbid the departure of vessels for 
Europe from any other port that the precious cargoes they 
might carry of food and supplies for the armies of the allies 
in the field and their civilian population might not be on the 
voyage ‘in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.’ It may_be- 
come advisable to refuse insurance under the war-risk insur- 
auce act except to vessels thus sailing from the ports from 
which convoy is to be furnished or following lanes patrolled by 
the destroyer craft of the allies. It is scarcely to be conceived 
that the authors of the Constitution intended that Congress 
should be hampered in the exercise of the war power by the 
provision of section 9 of Article I, referred to. In other words, 
many of the restrictions and limitations of the Constitution are 
to be understood as yielding to the necessary, that is to say, 
the appropriate exercise of the power conferred on Congress 
to make war, the right of self-preservation being paramount. 

“This does not mean that the Constitution or any of its pro- 
visions are suspended during war. It merely means that an 
exception is to be implied in all cases in which a conflict arises 
through the legitimate exercise of the war power which Con- 
gress is charged by the solemn adjuration of the Constitution 
to wield. It is not strange, perhaps, that having lived the 
peaceful career that has characterized our Nation, the depths 
of the vast war power never having been sounded except dur- 
ing our unfortunate civil strife, an impression should obtain 
that Congress is proceeding in total disregard, if not in de- 
fiance, of the Constitution, effecting a revolution in our system 
of government. But it is in the light of the adjudications to 
which reference has been made, in recognition of what the war 
power means, that the measures attacked must be considered. 

“Tf the food-control bill is not vulnerable it will be vain to 
assail any other unit of the war legislation. It authorizes the 
President, as it was passed by the House, to buy and sell food 
and fuel, denominated as ‘necessaries’; to license anyone en- 
gaged in the importation, exportation, or storage of such neces- 
saries, and to make rules and regulations under which the busi- 
ness of such licensee shall be carried on; to guarantee a mini- 
mum price to the producers of nonperishable agricultural prod- 
ucts; to regulate or suppress hoarding of and transactions in 
such necessaries on boards of trade, and to prohibit the use of 
foodstuffs in the production of alcoholic beverages. 

“Read in the light of prevailing conditions and current his- 
tory, of which the court takes judicial notice, the purpose of the 
bill is to stimulate the production and to conserve the food and 
fuel resources of the Nation. The productive capacity of our 
allies has been materially reduced by the ravages of three years 
of war. They maintain enormous armies in the field, made up, 
for the larger part, of men who would normally be employed in 
the basic industries. Multitudes who, had peace prevailed, 
would be tilling the fields ‘sleep the sleep that knows no wak- 
ing,’ and others in distressing numbers are helpless cripples. 
Still others, making a veritable army in point of numbers, are 
drawn from their ordinary avocations to produce the horrible 
enginery of war. The capacity of the countries associated with 
us is overtaxed to produce food and fuel, at least adequate to 
meet the demands of the occasion. Even in normal times they 
draw largely on foreign supplies for food not now available to 
them because of the exigencies of the war. Their soldiers 
fighting our battles, their people, who by their labor maintain 
the forces in the field, must lose their efficiency unless nurtured 
with food which we alone can supply. Famine among them 
would be more deadly than ali the fiendish ingenuity and fero- 
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cious valor of the common foe. The right of our Government to. 
supply their troops with the necessary munitions can not be 
doubted; and if munitions for the army, then certainly food for 
the army and as well for the civilian population, that must 
have it to conduct the industries through the operation of which 
alone the army can maintain its existence as such. No one 
questions our right to supply them with money by way of loan 
that they may more effectively carry on the war, and if we may 


supply them with money, why not with food, as an appropriate 


means of bringing ultimate success to their and our arms? - 

“As indicative of the extent to which they are obliged to rely 
upon us for subsistence, note the following table of our exports 
of foodstuffs for the past five years: 


$418, 787, 188 

503, 111, 639 
430, 713, 457 
96 583 
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“Prominent in the strategy of the war, taking perhaps first 
place in it, is the effort of each side to shut off the food supplies 
of the other. To this end the allies maintain their blockade of 
the German ports and the central powers carry on their relent- 
less submarine operations. Argosies from our shores laden with 
foodstuffs have been sunk beneath the waves, victims of the 
assassins of the seas. It is the part of prudence to assume that 
our losses from that source may increase. Every cargo that 
goes down must be made up from our store or the pinch of want 
will be felt among the people whose necessities it was destined 
to relieve. 

“ Unfortunately the reports reaching us concerning the condi- 
tion of the crop in the countries with which we are allied are 
not reassuring. All or nearly all of them drew on Germany 
for their potash, an essential ingredient of most fertilizers. 
We have been importing 250,000 tons of potassium salts from 
Germany annually, most of it for use in the production of 
fertilizer extensively used in all the eastern and southern 
States. That country has hitherto enjoyed a practical monop- 
oly of that mineral, and now that none of it is obtainable from 
the ordinary source the price of potash has risen from $35 to 
$475 per ton, a price that makes the use of it for agricultural 
purposes prohibitive. 

We are building an enormous fleet of merchant vessels, the 
construction of which will involve the expenditure of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars that we may get supplies, largely 
foodstuffs, to the people with whom destiny has for the time 
being linked us. 

It can scarcely be doubted that it is within the power of 
Congress, under the circumstances, to stimulate the production 
of cereals that there may be a surplus which the ships being 
constructed under its authority may carry to the nations battling 
with us to “make the world safe for democracy.” But the 
necessities of the situation are not met if we do no more than 
increase production. Britain, France, Italy and Portugal, 
among our allies, are all clamoring for bread which we alone 
can supply, and unfortunately jealousies have been aroused 
among them in their eagerness, springing from their necessities, 
to make ample provision for their people, respectively. It is well 
known that the spectacular rise in the price of wheat in May 
last, when it reached $3.40 in Chicago, was occasioned by the 
placing of large orders by the Government of one of those 
countries and through the competition in which they engaged 
with each other. 
bounteous to supply fully all needs, and dealing is unregulated, 
they will bid against each other and buy at famine prices with 
money loaned to them by our Government. 

“ Moreover, the neutral nations of Europe have scarcely been 
less clamorous. In normal times they import foodstuffs in vast 
quantity from our shores, and to no little extent their rural 
population, as in the countries at war, have been drawn into the 
industries other than agriculture that have felt the stimulating 
effect of war demands. Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden 
have each sent deputations to present to our Government the 
necessities of their people in the matter of foodstuffs and to urge 
governmental action here or to cultivate public opinion looking 
toward more liberal treatment of their people in their efforts to 
secure a part of our surplus. 

“Tf we should allow importers from those countries to com- 
pete unrestrictedly in our markets it might be that their re- 
sources not having been wasted by the war, our allies would be 
outbid by them and the people of the former suffer from the 
lack of nourishment necessary to enable them most efficiently 
to prosecute the war. And finally it is easily conceivable that 
in the dire straits to which they may be reduced, they, with the 


If there is not a phenomenal crop, sufficiently 


through our crowded industrial centers and riot and revolu- 
tion follow in its wake.. At the approach of such condi- 
tions, hoarding would be resorted to and the evil intensified, 
while the food speculator would find the season propitious for 
the prosecution of his business in its most nefarious form. 

The food-control biil provides, as heretofore stated, for licens- 
ing all persons through whose hands foodstuffs pass after leav- 
ing the farm and for the conduct of their business under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the President. It authorizes him to 
buy at a price to be named by him, or by the district court in 
case his price is not accepted, and to sell at his discretion. If it 
may be fairly argued that such procedure is calculated more 
certainly to bring the war to a speedy and successful conclusion, 
the act which authorizes it is within the powers of Congress. 
Justification for it need not be found in any other provision of 
the Constitution. It is sufficient that it is an appropriate war 
measure within the scope of the powers enumerated in the Con- 
stitation authorizing the National.Government to wage war. 

“It is advanced, however, that a feature found in the food 
bill and others authorizing the President to make rules and 
regulations having the force of law, the violation of which is 
punishable as a penal offense, is an unwarranted delegation by 
Congress. But this objection is so completely answered by the 
decision in United States against Grimaud, 220 United States, 
506, that it is quite unnecessary to dwell upon it. In that case 
an act of Congress was sustained making it punishable to 
violate rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture concerning the use of the forest reserves. 

“Some Members of Congress, feeling genuine alarm at in- 
trusting one man, however able and patriotic he might be, 
the vast power given and being given to President Wilson 
by the legislation reviewed, made a vain effort in the case of 
some of the measures to intrust the administration of the law 
to a board, but it found no great favor anywhere and was 
practically abandoned. It was quite urgently insisted upon 
for a time in connection with the railway bill, by which the 
President was authorized to direct that a priority in shipment 
be given certain commodities or consignments. But it was 
speedily recognized by all that as to the movement of troops, 
equipment, and supplies the President and his representatives 
at the head of the Army and Navy Departments ought not to be 
required to go before a board to establish that the military situa- 


-tion required that priority be given such freight either generally 


in specific instances. So it was soon appreciated that it 
would be impracticable to require an order from such a board 
to expedite the shipment of coal to munitions factories or steel 
to shipyards, or a multitude of articles necessary to manufac- 
turers engaged in supplying the Government with arms and 
equipment. Such a board would be obliged to hear representa- 
tives of the Army and Navy Departments on the urgency of 
the case and; possibly, interested parties in opposition. The 
whole strategy of war would have to be unfolded to such a 
board, whose views might not coincide with those of the men 
actually directing it. It might at any time become necessary 
to hurry a consignment of flour to France because of condi- 
tions in that country with which the President had become 
familiar through the State, War, and Navy Departments. It 
would be intolerable to have an administrative board determin- 
ing against the Commander in Chief that the exigencies of the 
situation did not require the expedition for which he asked. 
The more the plan was studied the less practical and practicable 
it appeared, and it was rejected eventually by an overwhelming 
vote. 

“For like reasons it will be recognized that the power to 
proclaim an embargo upon exports to any particular foreign 
country, neutral or ally, could not be reposed in a board which 
might decline to accept the view of the President concerning 
the necessity or propriety of a line of action either was desirous 
of pursuing. Should there seem to be occasion for holding sus- 

persons against whom no substantial proof can be ad- 
duced, it is more than likely that, as in the War between the 
States, the President will be authorized to make due proclama- 
tion of the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. It seems 
that when authority is to be exercised under acts of Congress, 
justifiable only as war legislation or designed to aid in bringing 
the conflict to a speedy close, it can be nowhere so appropriately 
lodged as in the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
upon whom rests the responsibility for the military operations 
as a whole, 

“I have heard Senators, Republicans as well as Democrats, 
confess to arriving in the morning at the Chamber swearing 
they never would consent to giving a particular power to the 
President in connection with the war, to depart i- the evening 


neutral nations, may draw off so large a part of our crop as | in a more pliant mood and returning next Jay to vote for the 


they want, the fruitful parent of social disorder would stalk 


further grant. And so it is being demonstrated in the grandest 
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Republic of modern times that they were long-headed statesmen 
who designed the constitution of the greatest republic of the 
ancient world. 


The Roman people never had cause to feel that the republic 


had suffered or its virility or permanency been impaired be- 
cause when the enemy were at their gates the word ef Cin- 
cinnatus was made the supreme law. Neither have the Ameri- 
enn people any just ground for apprehension that Woodrow 
Wilson will seek to retain or the Congress of the United States 
hesitate to recall the extraordinary powers with which it has 
invested him, when the oceasion for their use shall have 
happily passed away and a triumphant democracy shall have 
assured a lasting peace to the world. 
` ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, July 7, 1917) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, July 9, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. P s 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 9, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty Ged, lend us Thine aid this day as we face the 
problems that confront us. Give to us grace to work out the 
problems according to the Divine will. Give us, we pray Thee, 
an ever-increasing appreciation of moral values. May we know 
out of our own history and out of all history that the true, the 
beautiful, and the good must at last prevail. Help us to square 
our action with the Divine law. Give us Thy favor in the per- 
formance of our task. We ask for Christ's sake. Amen. 

On request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative 
day of Thursday, June 28, 1917, was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

WOODING TRAIN-CONTROL SYSTEM. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting 
the report of the Chief of the Division of Safety relative to the 
test of the automatic train-control system of the Wooding Rail- 
way Warning Device Co., Denver, Colo, ete., which, with the 
accompanying papers and illustrations, was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed by 
the court in the following causes: 8 

The cause of Minnie E. Fife, daughter, and Elizabeth Creager, 
widow (remarried), of William W. Brady v. United States (8. 
Doe. No. 59); and 

The cause of Pauline W. Bryant, daughter of James M. Wil- 
lett, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 60). 

The foregoing communications were, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
Printed. 


DEATH OF SENATOR LANE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair lays before the Senate 


a communication from the Superintendent of the United States 
Indian Service, regarding the death of Senator Lang, of Oregon. 
The communication will be incorporated in the RECORD. 
The communication is as follows: 
BLACKFEET AGENCY, 


„ Mont., June 28, 1917. 
CLERK OF run Untrep STATES SENATE, - 
` Washington, D. d. 
Dear Sin: I transmit herewith copy, of the resolutions passed b 
the business council of the Blackfeet be of Indians on June 2, 1917, 
regarding the death of the honorable Senator Harry Lanz. 


Respectfully, 
y Tuomas Ferris, Superintendent. 


At a session of the business council of the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians 
duly called by Supt. Thomas Ferris, held on the 2d day of June, A. D. 
1917, at Blackfeet Agency, Mont., the following resolutions were duly 
passed and adopted: 


Whereas the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians bave heard with ‘ound 
sorrow of the death of the Hon. Harry Lang, a Senator from 


the State of Oregon; and 
Whereas this tribe of Indians feel that in expressing this 
know how futile it is to address words, idle words, to 
in this moment . ype in etal gg Bh) 
ail no 


say more than that 

of justice and 

urce of deep sorrow to the 
of knowing him and 


numerous 
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Whereas the said late Senator Haray Laxm has done much toward 
the better treatment of the Indians in general: and 
Whereas he was instrumentai in the investigation of this reservation 
and brought to it a better service and improvement in all respects of 
its economics, social, temporal, industrial activities: Therefore be it 
T FFT 
or publication an es e family and to na 
of the United States, * a 5 
Rost. J. HAMILTON, 
Ohairman Blackfeet Business Council. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution of the Kauai 
Chamber of Commerce, of Hawaii, pledging support of the 
President and the country during the period of the war, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He ulso presented a resolution adopted by the Alameda 
County Council of Defense of California, favoring a suggested 
plan that the Federal Government take over the idle lands 
in the country and farm them for the people of the Nation as 
an emergency war measure, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 2 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, during the past month I have 
received 240 letters, which I now send to the desk. Some of 
these are signed by one person, others signed by more, the ag- 
gregate number of signers being about 785—all, I believe, resi- 
dents of Wyoming. 

These letters are identical in form and substance, and evi- 
dently all were prepared on the same typewriter or printing 
press, and all were mailed in the sume kind of envelopes, evi- 
dently addressed and stamped at the headquarters of an asso- 
ciation or bureau, although mailed in various post offices. 

I ask that the text of one of these letters, with the number 
of its signers, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to lie an 
the table and one of them was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows; 

Stans) i sal eee ee CHEYENNE, Wye., May 21, 1917. 


mie! 
United States Senate, Washington, D. d. 

Sin: Two hundred million bushels of grain suitable for food are used 
annually in this country zo manufacture beer aud whisky. The United 
States and its allies are in acute need of all the feod that can be pro- 

In the liquor business 150,000 men are N edna while the 
farmers are combing the country for men to tend and harvest the crops. 

The products made by the employees of breweries and distilleries 
make workmen less efficient and poe less dependable and resolute, 
vg: co now we need every man physically and mentally at his best. 

ommon seise demands that prohibition be put through as a move to 
peip at the war, “ We can keep our powder dry by making our coun- 

y 1 

The people of Wyomi urge and oe you to work fer the suspen- 
sion of the liquor traffic during this crisis. i 

Very sincerely, 
RALPH Maroro BOLIN 
(and 9 others). 


Mr. WARREN. I have three short telegrams signed by of- 
ficers of labor unions. They are very short, and they refer to 
matters now being discussed. I ask that they may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 4 

SHERIDAN, WYO., June 26, 1917. 


Hon. Francis E, WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the members of Local 820, urgently request you to vote against 
the prohibiting of beer and wine, 
W. C. DUNNING, 
Secretary. 


5 SHERIDAN, WYO., June 26, 1917. 
Hon. Fraxcts E. WARREN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the members of Local Union 278, urgently request you to use 
your utmost influence protesting against the prohibition of beer and 
wine and vote against the bill 

F. T. WARNSTEDT, 
A Secretary. 


Surnrwan, Wro., June 26, 1917. 


Hon, FRANCIS E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Sheridan Trades’ Counci urgently requests you to vote against the 
e. 


ohibi f beer and win 
= os 1 Gro. Harwoop, 
President, 


Mr. WARREN. I present a number of telegrams protesting 


against prohibition, and I ask that the substance be printed 


in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 


printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Hon. Francis E. WARBEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


CHICAGO, ILL., June , 1917. 
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critical moment. The time within which malsters will be obliged to 
go out of business is so short in be bill that it seems almost su- 
perfiuous to call your attention to it. Instead of 30 days most malsters 
would require from six to eight months to liquidate, and even then 
their plants will be practically useless for other purposes. We do not 
believe ths is a time appropriate for such legislation, and above al 
beer and light wines should not be prohibited; the dairy interests 
suffer from the loss of dried malted grains and malt sprouts now used 
in balanced rations in cattle feeding, thereby lowering the milk pro- 
duction of the country in 8 and quality when it is so much 
needed. The amount of n u for malting is so small—less than 
1 per cent of the crop—that its conservation for direct use as food is 
overshadowed by the benefits derived from the use of the malted ins 
as feed for dairy cows. Numerous other industries will be likewise 
affected, and the revenue needed for the war will haye to be levied on 
business generally in such a manner that the goose which is 8 
for the golden egg may have to stop laying. We ask you to all 
this in min i and to vote against war prohibition on the und that it is 
uncalled for, uneconomic, inexcusable, and fraught with ve 

to business as a whole. Reform legislation when advisable and neces- 
sary is commendable, but when it is seatimental, emotional, unjustly 
.confiscatory, and against the principles of democracy, it jeopardizes 
the stabitity of our Government. 

TSTERS’ BUREAU OF STATISTICS 

iting Industry of the United Slates. 


Mav 
Representing the Ma 


$ New YORK N. Y., June 29, 1917. 
Hon. Fraxcis E. WARREN, 
j Washington, D. C.: 


While a most representative delegation of the world’s foremost hotel 
and restaurant proprietors are preparing to leave for Washington to- 
night at the request cf Commissioner Hoover to volunteer their personal 
services in the conservation of food and solve its Pan age it is unbe- 
llevable that the Senate, in its great wisdom and fatherly guardianshi 
of all our American peoples, even though your majority might in norma! 
times favor a dry country, will permit this terrible war to be used as a 
subterfuge to impose the will of prohibition agitators, whether paid or 
sincere, upon the will of the great majority of temperate liberty-loving 
and law-abiding citizens appealing in behalf of the millions of em- 
ployers in the hotels and restaurant business, and including purveyors, 
supply hauses, and other kindred industries; also those whose enter- 
prise is directly affected. We most respectfully urge you to help defeat 
prohibition measure reported in its present form. It does not actually 
create an economy; it does, because of sudden action, mean ruthless de- 
struction of real estate values. It will throw over 1,000,000 men out 
of employment and bring misery and want to over 5,000,000 depend- 
ants; It will deny a harmless beverage to 70,000,000, and create and, 
at least temporarily, their resentment, It will disorganize and destro; 
many hotel and parser as enterprises; it will lose a tremendous, an 
niways cheerfully paid, Government revenue; besides it will alienate 
the gocd will of millions of foreign-born citizens who will naturall, 
resent being denied temperfte beverages of their childhood. We as 
you to cooperate with us for temperance and strictest regulations. We 
ask you to avoid the calamity of this untimely and ill-advised and un- 
desirable prohibition. Why create panic which the war itself did not 
bring “bout? Why arouse resentment to satisfy an unreasonable 
minority? Look at the teats ge ay with 000, subscribed from 
New York hotel men alone. k at the Red Cross fund from hotel 
mea and industries. Above all, we are for and with our country; we 
look to you for fair play and protection. 

CHARLES E, GEUnt xa, 
Publisher Hotel Review and Daily Hotel Reporter. 
CINCINNATI. 
Hon. Fraxcis E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The National Association of White Corn Millers registers a vigoro 
protest against the prohibition of the manufacture har This — 
ciation Be some twenty millions investment and one hundred and 
twenty millions of annual business. Prohibition will render our mills 
useless and valueless and will deprive the Nation of 88 millions of 
human food and animals of forty millions of the best stock food made. 
We can not successfully operate our mills without making and selling 
brewers’ ‘grits made from white corn. 

Cras. W. SCHMIDT 
Secretary National Association of White Corn Millers. 


Mr. WARREN. I present three telegrams urging prohibition 
and ask that the subject matter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 7, 1917. 
Hon, Francis E. WARREN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Outside of the question of revenue, serious at this time, is the ruthless 
destruction of a legal business by the Cummins amendment. Other im- 
portant interests besides liquor are involved. 


T. H. GIVEN 
President Farmers’ Deposit National Bank. 


EVANSTON, Wro., June 24, 1917. 
Senator WARREN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


If you are asking the women of America to economize in the use of 
foods, then the food resources should be conserved. Liquor causes the 
greatest waste of these resources, Therefore we 1 and 
earnesily express our desire that you vote for the national prohibition 
amendment as a war measure, 

Wostan’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION OF EVANSTON. 


BUFFALO, Wro., July 8, 1917, 
Senator WARREN, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


In order to conserve food supply, help out labor situation, add to 
transportation facilities, and insure better moral condition, we ask you 
to support the prohibition measure now before Con; 

C. J. MEKKETSON. 


WARD FuRHMAN, 
CHAS. GRAY MILLER. 


RoserT WALL, 


T. C WAIT. Wu. Hossic. 
Davip MUIR. SAMUEL WEST, 
EARL SMITH, Wm. 


BAXTER, 


Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Kemmerer, Wyo., remonstrating against the prohibition of beer 
and light wines, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Superior, Wyo., favoring an appropriation of $150,000 
for the education and Americanization of aliens, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I present a resolution passed by the Na- 
tional Legislative Conference, which I should like to have printed 
in the Record without reading. It is short. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DECLARATION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE. 


The National Legislative Conference, representing 22 national allied 
temperance organizations, met at Washington, D. C., July 2. 1917, and 
unanimously adopted the following: 

I. Thanks for legislation achieved. 

We heartily commend the Sixty-fifth Congress for the enactment of 
provisions prohibiting the sale of liquors to enlisted men and officers 
of the Army and Navy in uniform, prohibiting the possession of liquor 
for beverage pu s in training camps, authorizing the establishment 
of dry and antivice zones around the training camps, and the appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for . equipment and activities, 

II. 3 enlisted men abroad. 

We appeal to the administration to provide the same safeguards for 
our soldiers and sailors in foreign lands as have been provided at home. 

III. War prohibition. 

We urge Congress to conserve all our national resources needed to 
win the war by prohibiting the conversion of any foodstuffs into intoxi- 
cating liquors, by authorizing and directing the President to com- 
mandeer all stocks of distilled liquors for munitions and other govern- 
mental purposes, by preventing the importation of intoxicating liquors 
and the exportation of foodstuffs for the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors abroad, and we oppose any except prohibitive taxes on the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

In view of the President's expressed fear of a filibuster on the food- 
control bill and of consequent serious delay in its passage, we desire to 
say that we have done nothing and will do nothing to delay the passage 
of this bill, but will press for adequate food conservation and for 
complete war prohibition, and will rely upon our trusted leaders in 
Congress to decide whether these objects can be best secured by a 
separate bill or by an amendment to some other measure. 

e would point out that hitherto there has been 3 no delay 
on account of the prohibition features of the food-control bill. In the 
House of Representatives the entire debate on prohibition lasted but 
seven hours, and the bill reached the Senate at precisely the same 
moment it would have reached it had there been no such debate; that 
is, at the opening of the Senate on the following legislative day. 

IV. National constitutional prohibition. : 

We reaffirm our devotion to national constitutional prohibition as 
the ultimate of all prohibition legislation, and we hereby call upon 
Congress promptly to pass the pending resolution submiiting a consti- 
tutional amen mt to the several States for their action. 


Mr, THOMPSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Dighton, Kans., praying for the enactment of a complete. prohi- 
bition war measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of the pending food legislation, I have 
received a letter from a prominent citizen of my State, which 
I desire to have read. It is very short. Ta 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, June 28, 1917. 
Senator W. H. Krxe, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On account of the great agitation that is going on aud 
also on account of the bill now pending in the Senate relative to the 
Government control of the food and grain supplies, we are absolutely 
up in the air as to what preparations to make regarding the conduct of 
our business the coming year and the handling of the grain crop in 
this section, as we have been accustomed to doing in the past. In cx- 

lanation might say, that we are operating a line of country elevators 
ered h Utah and Idaho, through which we buy gon from the farmers 
and tribute it to the mills or big terminal elevators and exporters 
who may be in the market for the products. 

We contemplate the erection of a number more of the elevators dur- 
ing the summer in order to keep pace with the rapid development of 
this section the grain-growing capacity. There are a number of sta- 
tions where we should increase our facilities for handling the crop, but, 
as stated above, under the existing conditions and uncertainty we do 
not know what to do. Naturally we don't feel justified in making 
permanent investments at this time when we can see no reasonable 
assurance that we will get returns on the investments. 

Now, we assure you, Senator, we will very preatly appreciate any 
information you can give us relative to the position the Government is 
going to take in 7 —. to housing the accumulation and the handling 
of the grain.crop ectly from the farmers for the coming year; also 
any other ag reba gon can give relative to the line of business in 
which we are interested. 

Assuring you we will greatly appreciate as prompt response to this 
inquiry as you can give us, and thanking you in advance for any infor- 
mation you can give us, we are, a 

ours, A 
INTER-MOUNTAIN MILLING Co., 
By R. E. MILLER, 


. Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of the Bismarck district, 
North Dakota conference, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the use of all grain, fruits, and other food- 
stuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors, to include beer 
and wine, and also the sale of such alcoholic liquors, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. — I present a copy of resolutions adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of East St. Louis, July 6, 1917, relat- 


ing to the recent civil connnetion in that city. I ask that the 


resolutions be printed at length, but not read. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, July 7, 1917.] 
CITIZENS OF EAST ST. LOUIS DEMAND THAT LAW BE ENFORCED AND GUILTY 
PUNISHED, 
East Sr. Lovis, ILL., July 6 
The citizens’ committee, at the meeting called by the 
commerce, to-day adopted the 8 resolutions in condemnation of 
the political causes and official negligence lea riots 
“ Whereas riots have occurred which have 3 our good citizens 
aa ment ake bias per to our KA St —— incalculable 
o the pros; uture welfare of the 
2 Whereas these riots aad the unlawful acts a ‘them have 
proust upon us the severest condemnation from the entire country; 


— — — of life and property, and that assurance 
be given to all of our law-abiding citizens, of race or 
tion, that in the future — Beton will be absolutely secure in our 

midst: Therefore the following declaration is promulgated: 
“We, the citizens of East St. Louis, who are in faver of law and 
order yt na the protection of life and property, in a meeting assembied 

declare 

“ First. Without undertaki to specifically account for the recent 
occurred. About a month 
retext 
down 


5 
driving from the city all colored 
our atrests a Saleh ery 


‘old-time citizens and most of them 3 ple. 


“A number of vicious and lawless negroes k 9 of the ex- 


citement brought about by this rio een and 
impassionate plea for e the wi 7 SE Posen owed — a 

arm themselves for pu ond on S pin Bo 2 1. when 
—— was reported among them henge, one was riding through the south- 


rtion of the city shooting into their ho: peg 
met at a late hour of the night In one of thelr churches on an agreed 
given. 
alp de gen 8 


nd. We in the most emphatic terms condemn the action of the 
mate in the fatter part of May. By a action —2.— were — — the 
law er were administering punishment to innocen 


people In the same manner we condemn ae action of the lawless and savage 
negroes who on — —— night, July 1, armed themselves for the purpose 
of committing deliberate er, * who carried out these in ons 
by, killing two of the officers of the cy A 

“ We are at a loss to find language our indignation concern- 
— the action of the rioters on J 2; their unwarranted acts stand 

out a parallel in the history of our country. These rioters, without 
the slightest effort to discover the persons who had murdered the East 
St. Louis officers, pe sa their wrath against colored people who they 
knew had nothing to do With the murder. They in the most savage and 
brutal manner set fire to their homes and shot them down as they were 
fieeing for their lives. Some were not permitted to escape and lost their 
lives in the flames of their burning homes. 

“Third. We believe that the principal cause of this riotous conduct 
was 3 laxity in the . ot . —— 155 has prevailed for some 
time p: accoun to p crime there has 
grown, In our midst irreverence for the law that has brought about the 

rvest that we have just rea 

“ Many criminals, both black and white, have found a con al home 
in our city and have carried on their criminal acts without e slightest 
fear of the pains and penalties of the law. Por all of this the police 
department of our city and those officials charged with the conservation 
of the law are the most to blame. They have not taken the = that 
should have been taken to rid our city of this lawless element, and they 
are to be condemned in the severest terms for the helpless and sere 
araara in which they Te these disgraceful riots to take place in 


2 we believe that this is iargely due not from a disposition upon the 
pet of our vsrions police officers to fail to entona the law, but from a 
ack of an organization and an u g on the part of the head 
of the police department that all violators nal the law, irrespective of 
— — E conditions, or associations, should be apprehended and 
$ “While we commend the action of Adjt. Gen. ge for the able 
and efficient manner in which he and the men under his are 
handling the present situation, and for which we feel extremely 3 
ful, we must condemn the action of the militia who Aid. in — . — ty on 

2d day of July pretending to give to the but who were 
wholly inactive and in some instances aiding and . the rioters. 

“Tt is said that a municipality usually receives the government that 
it merits. We believe thas the good people of the onyo East St. Louis 
are not witbout blame for the terrible experiences rough Sede eee. 


have just passed; they have not been ignorant of the reign o me 
that has been going on in the city and the failure ọn the part of the 
ee officers other officials to punish — 2 — and they have 
so @ in their individual affairs that they have 
overlooked and nej ected to a public „„ 
this Senu y to arouse 3 toa 0 responsibility they 
are under 


live. 
Fourth. The good people demand our city be rid of the crim- 
inal class that hss recently infested it, that “the law be strictly enforced 


without fear or favor, aa that there be no influence im the city that 


ean screen or mi Cage ae that all law-abiding persons in our 
city, be, they. ever so ens le, white or black, rich or poor, be eer 
secure 


lives, property, and the pursuit of happiness, that 

— hereafter. who have a grievance, be it real or imaginary, most 

resort to the law for redress, and we pledge that we will sce that noth- 

— — — to 1 payni white or black, who attempt to take 
wW 


© their own 
artment of the city be reor- 


2 PIS We demand teat ‘the potice de 
ganized upon such a basis that law will be enforced as hereinabove 


stated. And we pledge to the mayor our entire support in so reorganiz- 
ing — mga department of our — — and in the bringing about every 
orm 


at tends to peace 3 
“ Sixth, We demand sae — 3 be put forth to punish 


the persons who — wy the ijp — Sunday night, July 1, and to pun- 
an har ae persons guilty of murder and arson and assaults on Mon- 

Mr. SHERMAN. I further present some telegrams in view 
of the statement made by the senior Senator from California 
(Mr. PHELAN] July 6, when I presented and had read with their 
signatures two telegrams from Chicago, Ill., the statement of the 
Senator being: 

I would be sorry to believe that the Senator has been imposed upon. 

In corroboration of the validity and good faith of those tele- 
grams I now send a selection from some 600 telegrams in my 
office, comparatively small in number, Several of them I ask 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and not read, in- 
cluding the names. All, with a few exceptions, are of the same 
kind as those read on a previous occasion. Some of these tele- 
grams are very earnest in saying that the proposed legislation 
affecting intoxicating liquors is un-American. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL, Jane 27, 1917. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, = 
Washington, D. C.: 
We are PE Dyk og vie and do not like to be D. ovis, ef our beer. 
8 3 A. — a obis, = Biliaswf, 


Pa 
F pr r er H rs Boldt, N. —.— II. H. Banirinte, Louis 
Michalik Long, T. Stonisklaw, Michael Haijz, 
Anton m Mate, 


Garoan, III., June 27, 1977. 
Senator LAWREXCE Y. ihono pa] 
ashington, D. 0.: * 

Beer is healthy and iene the Bente man 3 have i 
Max Starck, O. Schroeder, B. 8 Stareba Hubert 
Schreuer, Charles Si e — — Olof Swenson, 
Joseph Schlitt, Wilen Steam, John Schlitt, Henry - 

Spahn, Jul — Edw. Schirber, U. Serenson. 


CHICAGO, ILL. , June 27, 1917. 
Senator Lawrexce Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
As American citizens we protest against that part ef the feed bill that 
prohibits the manners of becr and light wines. 
Cha: Hartung, Johan Haeberle, Joe Jikner, 


rles Haberle, — 

Joseph J Charlies Hoffman, Chris Hardeegen, 
Hannig. $4 — is) 1 . Ze —— 
oppmann. — orth us ehm Gungwir, Josep! 

Helmer. Fritz 


15 x. Set CHICAGO, ILL., Jane 27, 1917. 
Senator WRENCE 
— D. C.: 


Radical prohibition of spe manufacture of beer and light wines would 
deprive us = = constitutional rights as Sar agi ra citizens. 


O. Zimmerman, M. G ish, G. Krause, J. 
Hari, F. Sehw. 2 A. Warga. S. Krumenaker, 
A. Korpi tz, 8. Kramer, P. Pess, t, II. Novak, 


Curcaco, ILB, June 27, 1917. 

Senator Lawrence Y. Suerm 
United States rrera Washington, D. C. 

Moderate use 2 5 work and aot ete r and 

will = t o wor’ tisfied, 

xep TK Patt Moravec, P. Dieter, F. Weinert, J J, Wopart, 


T. Fulton , Phil Burky, H 3 H. — W. A a 10, A; 
Bs Bernacehi, ie m- 
beck, J. — 


— 


* CHICAG®, ILL., June £7, 1917. 
r LAWREN SHERIIA 
none United d States Renate, Washington, D. C.: 


tentment of our people depends on the safeguarding ef constitu- 
tonal rights. We favor light wines and EE of r for our 
country. 
: 5 Zakar, J. 8 7 — Telkas, L. Zamm: 
* C Mela 100 de bed 10 W e G Josephson, J 


usse, Aug. Hoffmann, J. 
Pichler, a Petkus, E 


CHICAGO, Pb., June 27, 1917. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 3 
We a 5 moderate quantity of beer every day for many 
[in good health and able to do a good day's work Don’t 


ne J, Binghofer, Nick Schuck, F. Sikas, P. 
5. is, W. Andralis, Loesmandy 


. 5 rE "Sintich, auw Niemeler, N Stefane 
8 us, A 
Michael Kiermeier, P. Spigt ` 
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CHICAGO, PLE., June , 1917. 


Benator Lawnexce Y. SHERMAN, 


Washington, D. C. 
We area bunch of laboring men not able to stock up our cellars with 
whisky and wine for — — years. Please let us have our 
. Para, F. Macek, L. Weinseheimer, A. Putz. J. Shramek, 
J. Ludewig. 6. Jenner, E. Birkholz. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 27, 10. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We are a bunch of laboring men not able fo stock up our cellars with 
whisky and wine for future years. Please let ws have our 
J. Steele, P. Reiff. W. Berkelman, II. Prina; J. 8. Ekerka, 
B. Johnson, H. Althammer, R. Wallet. 
N ve CHICAGO, ILE., June 27, . 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. €.: 
We are a bunch of laboring men not able to stock up our cellars with 


whisky and wine for future years. Please let us have our beer. 
Reichman. J. Kubon, J. . ma Zelinka, C. Turner, 
J. Leichtenberg. F. Kornfind, G. Gauzer. 


= CHICAGO, ILL., June 27, 1917. 
Senator Lawrence Y. SHERMAN 
Washington, D. C.: 
Modification of House amendment of Lever bill authorizing manufae~ 
ture of beer and wine would best fit our sentiments. = 


Braathen, A. Schirmang, E. Budnick. N. Braun, 
ernig, B. Wajerski, W. Voelz, H. Sorger, J. Mis 

E Michorl, J. Polasky, J. Balya, Karl Haupt, L. Domi- 

nick, J. Lazarich. 


CHICAGO, Inn, June 27, 1917. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERM 
Washington, D. O.: 
Beer is healthy and wholesome. The laboring man —.— men it. 
Frank Holy, F. Pokorny, A. Blank 8. Biernat, 
W. Koop, F. Bardewskl, S. Bartokovish. J. Hajale, $ 
Gaische, F. Oreovicz, N. Zimmerman, J. Sebaar, C. 
Catilup, R. Tomal, W. Racowsky, F. Katzian, R. Benz. 
CHICAGO, ILE., June 27, 1917. 
SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We-enjoy our glass of beer, our work, and the happiness of our fami- 


lies every day: 
m. Ozara, G. J. Patitz, J. ‘Portenkirsehner, Mi Ramm, 
Henry Reichelt. Edw. Reigoll, John Paul, M. Peters, 
Louis Pakieser, Chas. Rasch, H. Reber, August Rib: 
berger, Aug, Paulat. F. II. Perle, B. Querfurth, Albert 
Relles, Ernst Reichau, Tobias Rist. 


* — 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 2T, 1917. 
Hon. guAwnexce Y. SHERMAN, s 


nited States Senate, Washington, D. G.: 
The true sentiment of the people in the West is unequivocally for 
moderate use of brewed beverages and light wines, unserupulous news- 


Rothent = . kee pies Halll J. Patt 
othenburger, P. gan, J. — 
i Wielubowski. G. 


Benator LAWRENCE Y. 


J. Murphy, J. Oldfield, 0 . 
F. Cerney, ne 8 J. Tarik, J. 
livan, A . 


uinaney. fa 
J. Singer, J. Fitch, BC. Ekanek, E. “Odenback. 
CHICAGO, ILL, June , 1917. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

No warring nation except Turkey forbids beer and wine. Experi- 
ments are dangerous at the present time. As fellow workers and —.— 
we emphatically protest any attempt to interfere with our rights and 
guaranteed liber rty. 

2 Fanien W. Jucus, J. Pattersom, 
Re: Menzel, ' J. Mautoff, 
„ Becker, J. Martinson, $ Clarkowiski, Otto 
Lexnar, J, Mueller, J. Selinka, M. 1 ——.— F. Seffield, 
Tom Rockberg, J J. Petrie, J J. Vohasek. 


CHICAGO, II., June £7, 1917. 
Hon. Lawrence: Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Why send 2 to and and } te a prohibition for this, 
our country? We 2 or e and your undersigned con- 
stituents demand fair | treatment regarding beer and light pre 

J. 1 H. Buchbolz, A. Young, J. Haliman, 
A. Conlon, lick, 
8 J. Gebele, C. Krauss, S. Rauch. J. 
A. Stewart, M. Madigan, C. C. Fischer, J. Neutfer. 


East Sr. Louis, ILL., June 27, 1917. 
Senator L. Y. r 


ington, D; g: 
We feel Psy on laboring interests of the country — — be the 
injured by national prohibition, and we ask you to oppose the 
Tue ILLIxoISs LABOR — 
By Ben A. SHEPMAN, 
Editor and Manager. 


CHICAGO, ILL. , June 27, . 


Senator LAWRENCE- T. SHERMAN, 7 
Washington, D. O.: 


. We emoy a few glasses of beer every day and don't like to be deprived 


Peng Seow... eer Sen Nee ee 
„John Evans, And Dun oe 
a Ap Darto, Phila — Peter Dez. Low 
E. Denner, Ehatt. 2 


„. 
J. Schmiedt, V. 
Modraln, 


Carcaco, ILL., June 27, 1917. 
Senator Lawrence T. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


As American citizens we protest against that part of the food bill 
that prohibits the manufacture of beer ana Hehe wines. 
P. Stretski, J. Eischelberger, Schneider, A. Schirman 
> “p Justus. A. Drigot, J. erste a L. Golub, A. Frank, 
D. 2 F. Gabics, J. Tomaschko, J. Buck. P. Pau- 
zoles, P. Stecher. 


7 22 


Senator Lawrexce Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 
We enjoy our glass of beer, our work, and the happiness of our 
families every day. 
J. Um, Herman C. Egdorf, John Klenner, Chas. 8 
Hemy Guillaume, II. Araca Peter Rebholz, J. Laub, 
H. uechel, rules, P. Norvid, N. 
F. Grietic, J. Hanig, J. Wilck. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 27, 1917. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 27, 1917. 
Senator LAWREXCE Y. SHERMAN; K ý 5 
Washington, D. C.: 


We enjoy a few glasses of beer every day and don’t like to be de- 
J.. Bominger, J. Kraemer, E. Alter, H. Wright, J. E. 
Heiser, C. E. Lambright, A. J. Enner, J. Reigel. 
CHICAGO, Inn, June £7, T917. 


Senator Lawrexcr Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Remember the ee class. A glass of beer is invigorating after 
a day's hard work. 


Fred Schaerr, J. S. Zabo. A. Sieck, Andrew 5 Tesa; 
rek, Louis Schlecht, Anton Staya, Geo. Ea pe ` Stein- 
Schwarz chmit, Geo. 


brecher, Fred Thomas, V. 
Schieichert, Frank Tausau, Albert Fischler. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June: 27, 1917. 
Senator LAWREXCE Y. SHERMAN. 3 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Beer is healthy and wholesome. The sue man must have it. 


Trost, Stanley Wagner, J. Waska, piers Wildkatsch, 
Gus Wohle ug. Urbahn. Joe Wa ohn Welzlen, 
Wm. Zahler. . Velton, Theo. 


John Winkelhofer, 
Wahlberg, F. Wezauek, Joe Winkelhofer. 


ws — 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 27, 1917. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERIF 
United States Senate, Washington, D. d.: ` 


8 * 
R. Witty, B 


CHICAGO, ILE., June 27, 1917. 
Senator LAWRENCE X. 


SHERMAN. 
United. States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Kill any attempt, under whatever 8 to deprive us of our in- 
allenable’ Licht to a refreshing glass of beer or wine and we shall 
never forget your services. 

H. Pioen, T. Pridmore. P. Reilly, A. Saunders, P. Schul- 
theiss, E. Sevak, Henry We John Machnick, John 
Peters, E. Mildenstein, Chas. Lackewicz, Frank Kalal, 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 28, 1917. 
Senator Lawrence T. Stuns 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


National prohibition would panung: many a community. Defeat it; 
it is non- American. 


JOHN W. WINZENBURG, 


CHICAGO, ILL., dane 27, 1917. 

Senator LAWRENCE T. SHERMAN 

Washingion, D. C.: 
We enjoy 5 glass of beer, our work, and the happiness of our 
families every ay 
Otto ein, F. Santner, Jos. 55 G. Schroettenbaum, 
a eyhofen, W. Roth, Eimer Sauser, HI. Schicht, 
terna, „Aer Sticht. Gust Redlich. Phil Schleyer, 
Herman Schwarz, A. Svoboda. 


— 


CHICAGO; TEL., June 27, 1917. 
Senator LAWRENCE T. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


We enjoy our glass of beer, our work, and the happiness of our 


families ev 
E Stiba, À, Saran P. Klein, W. 3 J. Muzich, 
Hirtreiter, Tony Romaszco, A. Bull, 
2 Brauns. R. ——— J. Gall, A. r 
Wm. Heinrich, Jos. Swlatek. 


CHICAGO, ILD., June 27, 1917. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN 
Washington, D. O.: 


We have consumed a moderate quantity of beer e day for 
F to do a good day’s work. Don't 


e Mantel Peter Michelsen, Julius Michalke, H. c 
—.— io. as apen 
Chaa. Moersch; Tony 2 Nelson, John Novigny, Temes Ott. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., June 27, 19N. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y, SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


We have consumed a moderate quantity of beer every day for many 
years, are still in good health, and able to do a good day’s work. Don't 
take it away from us. 3 

J. Harzich, J. Shuld, J. Bradke, J. Wilhelm, J. Hari, Jos. 
Kirsch, G. Rungger, Paul Amand, Chase Sykas, E. 
Schmidt, S. Kmet, J. Albuja, T. Kappel, J. Heinrich, 
C. Mancinelli, A. Vormitag, A. Kovacik, F. Schoenbeck. 


Mr. BRADY. I have resolutions passed by the Lewiston 
(Idaho) Commercial Club relative to the duty of citizens in 
the presént war. I ask that they be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have a telegram from Allan A. 
Templeton, president of the Detroit Board of Commerce, of 
Michigan, making certain representations with reference to the 
so-called profit tax of the revenue bill. I ask that the telegram 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DETROIT, MICH., July 6, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, : 
Washington, D. 0.: 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, representing a membership of over 4,000, held this day, by 
unanimous vote, I was requested to urge you to use your utmost efforts 
to defeat all measures to take profits earned in former years as a basis 
for the computation of excess-profits taxes. It was the unanimous 
consensus of opinion that excess profits should not be computed until 
at least 8 per cent of capital, surplus, and undivided profits had been 
deducted for purpose of such computation. It was also the unanimous 
opinion that Inasmuch as business activities have not taken into con- 
sideration penia taxation of this nature, profits earned in previous 
years should not be taxed. 

DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE, 
ALLAN A. TEMPLETON, 
j President. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mis- 
soula, Mont., praying for national prohibition, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 5 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Dorset and Castleton, in the State of Vermont, praying for na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Woman's Mission- 
ary Societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Plainview; 
of the Kelly Memorial Methodist Church, of Longview; and of 
the Roberts Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, of Beaumont, 
all in the State of Texas, praying for national prohibition, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented petitions of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church of America and of sundry citi- 
zens of Denville, N. J., praying for national prohibition, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Plumbers’ Local Union, No. 
257, of Perth Amboy, N. J., remonstrating against the prohibition 
of beer and light wines, which was ordered to lie on the table: 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the conservation of foodstuffs used 
in making intoxicating beverages, the passage of all war-prohi- 
bition measures, and urging that no added tax be placed on 
liquors, which was ordered to lie on*the table, 

He also presented a memorial of the New Jersey Conference 
of Seventh-day Adventists, remonstrating against the obsery- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, and 
also against the enactment of legislation that would result in 
persecution of individuals or religious sects, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have received a number of letters from 
manufacturers, merchants, ministers, and professional men, all 
citizens of my State, asking for the adoption of national prohi- 
bition. I ask that they be received and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE presented resolutions of the South Solon 
Christian Endeavor Society, of South Solon; of the Pomona 
Grange, of Delaware County; of the Up-to-Date Grange, of De 
Graff; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Ashta- 
bula County; of the Champaign County Dry Federation, of Ur- 
bana; of the Studer Avenue School Teachers, of Columbus; of 
the Broad Street Presbyterian Church, of Columbus; of the 
First Methodist Church Sunday School, of Oberlin, all in the 
State of Ohio, praying for national prohibition, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. : 

He also presented a number of letters and resolutions from 
bankers, merchants, and manufacturers, all in the State of Ohio, 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have an editorial from the St. 
Loyis Globe-Democrat of July 7, relative to the conferring by ` 
Congress of a medal for bravery. I do not desire that it be 
printed in the Recorp, but I ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for their consideration: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 2477) to authorize 
the construction of a building for the use of the Treasury De- 
partment, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 76) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 746) to provide for the appointment 
of a district judge in the northern and southern judicial dis- 
tricts in the State of Mississippi, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment. ¢ 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA LAND GRANT. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Publie Lands 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2423) 
to amend section 9 of the act entitled “An act to alter and 
amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central 
Pacific Railroad, in Califoria, to Portland, in Oregon, approved 
July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to 
alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid in 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland 
to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,’ approved 
May 4, 1870, and for other purposes,” approved June 9, 1916, 
and I submit a report (No. 79) thereon. I am going to ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration, and I can make a statement about it that will ex- 
plain it in a moment. 

The act which forfeited the Oregon and California land grant 
Jast year has been sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Section 9 not only provided for the payment 
of the taxes accrued and now unpaid—that is, at the time 
the act took effect. The result is that much of the taxes ac- 
crued after it took effect, and there is no provision under 
which the taxes can be paid to the Government. 

In order to save that question, and in order to comply with 
the wishes of the Department of the Interior, I ask that the act 
may be amended so that the taxes which have accrued since the 
act was passed may be paid. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. x 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand it, the bill would exempt 
certain parties who formerly owned the land from paying 
taxes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does not exempt anybody, but 
authorizes payment of taxes which have accrued since the act 
of June took effect ; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUSTING. I should like to ask the Senator if the bill 
was before the Committee on Public Lands? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes, sir; it is reported favorably by 
the committee. 

Mr. HUSTING. When? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was reported this morning. 

Mr. HUSTING. 1 should like to look at it before it is taken 
up, and I enter an objection to its consideration at this time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can assure the Senator that it is 
costing the Government a good many thousand dollars a day, 
because the counties will not accept any partial payment. The 
bill provides for the payment of taxes accrued and the interest 
which is accruing since the date of the act of June, 1916. 

Mr. HUSTING. I should like to look at it before it is acted 
upon. I have not seen the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. BRADY subsequently said: Mr. President, referring to 
Senate bill 2423, which was reported by the Senàtor from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] this morning relative to the taxes on 
certain lands in the State of Oregon, I desire to say that it is a 
bill of very great importance to the people of the West, and I 
feel very sure, with the explanation which the Senator from 
Oregon has made to the junior Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Hustrne], there will be no further objection to its consideration, 
The bill simply provides for the payment of taxes from June 1 
up to the time the Government takes possession of the land; 
and as the law itself now provides for the payment of taxes up 
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to that time, there can be no good reason given why the bill 
should not pass. I therefore hope the Senator from Oregon will 
again call attention to the matter. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin who made the objection is willing to withdraw it, and 
I hope that the bill may be considered and passed at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Wisconsin 
any further objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUSTING. I have no further objection, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any other objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the act entitled An act to alter 
and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid tn the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacifie 
Railroad, in California, to Portland, In Oregon,’ approved July 
1866. as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amen 
an act entitled An act ting lands to ald in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, 
in the State of Oregon,’ approved May 4, 1870, and for other 
20 roved June 9. 1916, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
'ollows : 8 

“Sec. 9. That the taxes due and unpaid on June 9, 1916, t 
with all penalties, interest, and costs now accrued, or which wil] have 
accrued on the date of payment, on lands the title to which bas revested 
in the United States. whether situated in the State of O or the 
State of Washington, shall be paid by the Treasurer of United 
States, upon order of the Secretary of the Interlor, as soon as may be 
after the approval of this act, and a sum sufficient to make such pay- 
ment is hereby a 2 out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


read as 


, 
LAND AT PORT ANGELES, WASH, 


Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 309) authorizing 
the county of Clallam, in the State of Washington, to eonvey to 
the city of Port Angeles certain lands, and I submit a report 
(No. 77) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Porxpexrer] to the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. “This is purely a municipal matter, 
local to the town of Port Angeles. The purpose of it is to enable 
the county of Clallam to convey ‘to the city a small portion of 
the land which it originally obtained from the Government, and 
to enable the city to erect a public library building thereon. 
They have a donation from the Carnegie fund, and they are de- 
sirous of proceeding with this public matter and can not do it 
until they get the cloud removed from the title. I ask for the 
present consideration of the bill. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection whatever to the bill, bu 
I understood it was the policy of the Public Lands Committee 
that no legislation would be reported from that committee at 
this session of Congress unless it was emergency legislation. I 
have so stated to people writing to me in reference to land 
matters from all parts of the United States. If it is going to 
be the policy of the committee to report such legislation, I must 
notify the people I have already written to that that policy has 
been changed. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee reporting the bill if that is going to be the policy of the 
oe from now on? Has the committee changed its 
policy 

Mr. MYERS. The policy of the committee has been to report 
out no bills that were not war bills. These two bills were 
brought up this morning—the one I have just reported and the 
one reported by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ]— 
and they were acted upon by the committee and ordered re- 
ported out at a meeting when I was not present. If I had been 
present, I would not haye objected, because I think they -are 
rare and extraordinary exceptions which justified : 
them out. They are not in accordance with the rule, but ex- 
ceptions to the rule. I doubt if there is any other exception to 
be made at all. These two bills were unanimously re- 
ported out by the committee when I was not present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object, but I want to under- 
stand what the policy will be in the future. If the Senator will 
carry out, as chairman of the committee, the policy heretofore 
announced, and in this connection I want to say that is the 
policy, and I believe it ought to be carried out, I shall not 
answer my letters differently from what I have done in the past. 

Mr. MYERS. Of course, I can not control the committee. 
Spenking for myself, I am not anxious to have them reported 
out. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the chairman if he can not eon-. 
trol the action of the committee he can object to the consider- 


ation of the bills on the floor of the Senate. ; l 

Mr. MYERS. I am not asking unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill. The Senator from Washington made 
the request, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think ‘that I shall object, but I 
should like to ask the Senator from Washington for some infor- 
mation. How did the county acquire the land? Was it given 
to the county by the Government? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It was given to the county by the 
Government, 

Mr. GRONNA. Are there no adverse claims of any sort? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No. 

Mr. GRONNA. And the county now, as I understand it, 
sells it or turns it over to some corporation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; the county donates it to the county 
seat, the purpose being to group the public buildings in the 
town around a common civil center. They are about to erect 
a library. They have $12,500 donated to them for the purpose 
of erecting a library. It is the desire of everybody that this land 
shall be used for that purpose. In the patent from the United 
States, following the language of the act of Congress which 
donated the land, there was a provision that it would be used 
for county purposes. The act of Congress specified that that 
should be incorporated in the patent. Some lawyers have ad- 
vised the city and county that on account of that language be- 
ing in the patent they could not convey it to the city. This is 
for public purposes, but it is not strictly speaking for county 
purposes. It is to relieve that situation that I ask for the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, were the 
lands granted to the county for park purposes? What was 
really the purpose of the Government in making the grant? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The language of the act was for county 
purposes. It did not specify what county purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is that this is 
for a courthouse. I think the courthouse has been erected on a 
part of the land, that a part of it is needed for that purpose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. That was not expressed in the 
act. It did not say for a courthouse, but a courthouse was 
erected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Clallam, in the State of 
rrp ge through its proper officials — authorized to convey real 
estate for the county, is hereby authori to convey to the city of 
Port Angeles, in said county and State, in fee simple, any rt of that 

1 of land situated in said city, county, and State described in 
he act of Congress of January 12, 1903, as a parcel of land 220 feet 
in width off the east side of suburban block No. 26, as shown on official 
plats of the town site of Port Angeles, in said county, and as subse- 
— conveyed in the patent of the United States of America to 

e said county of Clallam, dated March 21, 1903. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ‘i 
PRINTING OF ADDRESSES AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY (S. DOC. NO. 58). 


Mr, SMITH of Arizona. I present a report from the Com- 
mittee on Printing, and ask for its present consideration. The 
estimated cost is $54. 

The resolution (S. Res. 99) was read, considered by unani- 
mous eonsent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] on June 30, 1917, entitled “Addresses 
of Hon. Jose Seeretary of the Navy, and Capt. E. W. 


phus Danie 
Eberle, United States Navy, Superintendent Naval Academy,” deliv- 
ered at the graduating exercises of the United States Naval Academy, 
March 29 June 28, 1917, be printed as a Senate Document. 


HECTOR A. ROBICHON, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I report back from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 980) 
for the relief of Hector A. Robichon. The bill was introduced 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. He is not pres- 
ent, but I know he would like to have it considered, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the bill, Mr. President? Let it be 
read for information. : 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and to insert the following: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to a int Hector 
A. Robichon a first lieutenant of Infantry in the United States Army, 
to be an additional number, and to take rank at the foot of the list 
of first lieutenants of Infantry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
‘consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection. the Senate, ns in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF THE LAWS OF WAR. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I present a report from 
the Committee on Printing, and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. The report has to do with the print- 
ing of a document entitled “Constitutional Sources of the 
Laws of War,” which was prepared by Mr. Horace L. B. 
Atkisson, of the bar of the District of Columbia. It is quite 
appropriate at this time, and I think it is worthy of being 
printed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 100), as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on June 9, 1917, entitled “ Constitutional 
Sources of the Laws of War,” by Horace L. B. Atkisson, of the 
Washington, D. C., bar, be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator from Florida ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the resolution ought to go over. 
There are four or five other documents which have been pre- 
pared, I think, on the same subject. When it has been decided 
as, to the printing of one, I think it should be decided as to 
the printing of all of them. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
this subject. 

Mr, PENROSE. I object to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, This is the only document on that 
subject, I will say to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 


STEAMSHIP “ CALDERA,” 


Mr. HARDING. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 2469) to 
authorize the change of name of the steamship Caldera to A. T. 
Kinney, and I submit a report (No. 80) thereon. It is merely 
a formal matter, and I ask the Senate to consider and pass the 
bill at this time. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Ohio? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby 
authorized and directed upon application of the owner, the Kinney 
Steamship Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, to change the name of the steamer 
Caldera, official number 204864, to A. T. Kinney. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


This is the only one, I think, on 


Is there objection to the request 


HARRY GRAHAM. 


Mr. MYERS. I report unanimously from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, with an amendment, the bill (S. 1418) to 
authorize the President of the United States to appoint Harry 
Graham captain of Infantry, and I submit a report (No. 78) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. It is similar to the one which has just been 
passed and which was reported by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. The amendment of the 
Committee on Military Affairs was, in line 7, to strike out “as 
such next after Capt. John Randolph,” and to insert “at the 
foot of*the list of captains of Infantry,” so as to make the bill 
read; 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the President of the United States, in his dis- 
cretion, be. and he is hereby, authorized to a poang by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, Harry Graham, formerly a captain 
of Infantry, a captain of Infantry, to take rank at the foot of the list 
of captains of Infantry; and that no back pay or allowances shall accrue 
as a result of the passage of this act, and there shall be no increase 
in the total number of captains of Infantry now authorized by law by 
reason of the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. ony 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


Is there objection to the present 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SUSPENSION OF MINING REGULATIONS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate joint resolution 78. It is a war measure 
and has received the unanimous indorsement of the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. I think it will elicit no discussion what- 
ever, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution for the con- 
sideration of which the Senator from Colorado asks unanimous 
consent will be read by title, i 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) to sus- 
pend, during the present war with Germany, the requirement 
that not less than $100 worth of labor shall be performed or 
improvements made on each mining claim during each year for 
all owners who, in lieu of such assessment work, expend the 
sum of $100 or perform 25 days of labor in the raising or manu- 
facturing of products necessary for the maintenance of the 
Army, Navy, or people of the United States, or pay into the 
Trehsury of the United States $100. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Mines and Mining with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 9, after the numerals “$100,” to 
strike out “or perform 25 days of labor,” and, in line 13, after 
the name “ United States,” to insert “or shall perform 25 days 
of labor in any beneficial occupation,” so as to read: > 

Resolved, etc., That in order that labor may be most effectively used in 
raising and producing those things needed in the prosecution of the 

resent war with Germany, that provision of section 2324 of the Revised 
Btatutes of the United States which uires on each mining claim 
located, and until a patent has been issued therefor, not less than $100 
worth of labor to be performed or improvements to be made during each 
year, be, and the same is hereby, suspended during the present war with 
Germany: Provided, That the owner of each aos claim desiring to 
avail himself of the suspension hereby extended shall during each year 
expend, in lieu of such assessment work, the sum of $100 in the raising, 
producing, or manufacturing of products n for the maintenanca 
and support of the Army, Navy, or people of the United States, or shall 
form 25 days of labor in ar beneficial occupation, or pay into the 
reasury of the United States the sum of $100: Provided further, That 
on or before the 31st day of December of each year of said period of the 
war the owner of each of such mining claims shall file in the office of the 
county clerk and recorder of the county in which such mining claim is 
situated an affidavit that he has expended or paa such sum or per- 
formed such labor as is required herein, describing same, since the 1st 
day of January of that year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 22, to insert: 

This act shall not be deemed to amend or repeal Senate joint resolu- 
tion 33 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for « third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read; “ Joint resolution to sus- 
pend, during the present war with Germany, the requirement 
that not less than $100 worth of labor shall be performed or im- 
provements made on each mining claim during each year for all 
owners who, in lieu of such assessment work, expend the sum of 
$100 in the raising or manufacturing of products necessary for 
the maintenance of the Army, Navy, or people of the United 
States, or shall perform 25 days of labor in any beneficial occupa- 
tion, or pay into the Treasury of the United States $100.” 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ENGINEERS, 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. From the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
report back favorably the bill (S. 2360) to incorporate the Ameri- 
can Academy of Engineers. I ask permission of the Senate to 
file a written report later on when I have the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted to file a written report later on, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment resolution 98, submitted by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] on the Tth instant, and I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

-The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: ö ; 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
Sixty-fifth Congress to send for books and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a 8 at a cost not exceeding $1 ge agen! 
page, to report such hearings as may be had in connection th any 
subject which may be pending before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, a the com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the calendar and to consider at this time the bill (S. 1553) to 
give effect to the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded 
at Washington August 16, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the migratory-bird 
convention bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is a war measure. E 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I hope that just as soon 
as morning business is over the unfinished business will be 
taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business has not yet been 
concluded. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I object. d 

Mr. PENROSE. I object if it is going to lead to any debate, 
and I am informed that it will. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I could not hear the grounds of the objection of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr, President, I was informed that the bill 
which the Senator from Arizona desires to have considered at 
this time will lead to prolonged debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It can not consume more time than 
the morning hour, which will expire at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that, but some of us have 
morning business to present, and we are desirous of doing so 
during the morning hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not wish to interrupt the morn- 
ing business, but I give notice of my intention to call up the 
bill when the morning business shall have been concluded. I 
thought we had already concluded morning business, 

Mr, PENROSE. Oh, no; not by any means. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bills and joint resolutions are in 
order. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: — 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2626) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Cooper; and 

A bill (S. 2627) granting a pension to Sarah Ann Ross; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

ACTIVITIES OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have a resolution here 
which I am led to offer on account of the widespread criticism 
which has been made all over the country concerning the per- 
formance of the committee on public information. I desire 
here to refer to an editorial from the New York Times. I do 
not often interject quotations from a newspaper into a discus- 
sion in the Senate, but this is so entirely to the point that I 
will refer to it. The editorial says: 

There was a correspondent of the Associated Press aboard one of 
the ships of war acting as convoy for our troop transports in their 
recent voyage across the Atlantic. 

Upon his arrival in the European port of destination this corre- 
spondent sent a cable dispatch reporting that they had had “a smooth 
sea and an uneventful voyage.” A 

Yet the Fourth of July announcement prepared by Mr. George Creel 
and put forth by Secretary Daniels informed the American people that 
our transports were “ twice attacked by German submarines on the way 


across.” 
The first attack— 


According to Mr. Creel’s announcement— 


“was made in force“; our “ high-seas convo 
searchlights answered with heavy gunfire, and its accuracy stands 
proved by the fact that the to o discharge became increasingl 
scattered and inaccurate"; one U-boat “was certainly sunk, an 
there is reason to believe that the accurate fire of our gunners sent 
others to the bottom”; five torpedoes were counted as they sped by 
bow and stern.” 

There was a second attack beyond the rendezvous where the troop- 
ships met 8 sent out from the other side, and“ one submarine 
at least was sunk.” ~ 

The dispatch of the Associated Press correspondent announcing his 
safe arrival after an uneventful voyage is evidence ie cet the theory 
that his sudden demise and burial at sea prevented reporting these 


two spirited naval engagements, 


circling with their 
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Did he sleep at ease through both? It must have been lethargy, 
not slumber, if the “heavy gunfire” of our high-sea convoy and the 
uproar, stir, and bustle necessarily incident to these naval battles 
failed to rouse him. 

Yet again stubbornly persisting in his resolve to ignore the battles 
which inspired Mr. Creel to apply bis skill as an artist in elaboration 
and adornment to Admiral Gleaves“ official report of the U-boat 
attacks this correspondent sent a second dispatc 
Press on Jul 
marine attac 


to the Associated 


heavy fire“ and why he failed to report the battle which so 
series e soul of the chairman of the committee on public infor- 
mation. 


Was there a fight? Were there two fights or more than two? The 
American people do not know, They want very much to know. 

There is need for more investigations than one. 

It is manifestly the duty of Gangrene to inquire into the manner in 
which Mr. George Creel exercised his art upon the official dispatches 
received by che Secretary of the Navy and what basis there was for 
the. “appropriate announcement on the eve of the Fourth of July,” 
which was issued on the Secretary's authority. 

Mr. President, knowing full well the inveterate tendency of 
the press to print war news with artistic embellishments and 
to take the slightest excuse of gunfire at a piece of wreckage 
of flotsam on the surface of the ocean as the destruction of a 
periscope, I am curious to know how the American corre- 
spondent lost his inborn enterprise and failed to report this 
battle or whether the battle was an hallucination of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the chairman of the committee on 
public information. Therefore, Mr. President, I have pre- 
pared a resolution, which is short, and as I have hastily written 
it in my own hand I will not tax the ingenuity of the Secretary 
to read it, but will read it myself. It is as follows: 


Senate resolution 101. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is directed to send to the 
Senate copies of official dispatches, including the report of Admiral 
Gleaves, raosang to the alleged encounter of the American fleet with 
submarines, as described in a statement issued under the authority of 
Mr. George Creel, chairman of the Committee on Public Information ; 
and he is further directed to furnish the Senate with the names of ali 
persons employed by such Committee on Public Information. and the 
salaries received by them, and the character of the duties performed by 
each, together with a full statement of the rules regulating press censor- 
chip, and the reason for the frequent changes in the same, especially 
concerning cable messages. 

I ask that the resolution go over and be printed, and I wish 
to give notice that to-morrow, should there be a morning hour, 
I shall ask for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Calendar No. 61, being the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 17) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. I do this because within the last few days 
in debate Senftors have announced that they would like to have 
this question settled, and the best way to settle it is to submit 
this amendment to the States. I believe the mind of every 
Member of the Senate is made up upon it, and I think all will 
be glad to vote on the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? - 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution? A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach House con- 
curring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution be, 
and hereby is, propano to the States, to become valid as a part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States as 
provided by the Constitution : 

“ARTICLE —. 

“Section 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicatin 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, and the exportation thereo 
from, the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes are hereby prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. The ngress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation, and nothing in this article shall deprive the sev- 
eral States of their power to enact and enforce laws prohibiting the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors.” e 


Mr. PENROSE. I object to the present consideration of the 


joint resolution. t 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. Are there 


further concurrent or other resolutions? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 
A message from the President of the United States. by Mc. 


Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
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had, on July 9, 1917, approved and signed the following joint 
resolution: 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to fix the status and rights of 
officers of the Public Health Service when serving with the 
Coast Guard, the Army, or the Navy. 

> PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1553. to give 
effect to the convention between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded at Wash- 
ington, August 16, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1553. 
All in favor of the motion will say “ aye.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those opposed will say “no.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can not be heard ona 
motion of this kind. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Can I not offer a substitute for it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator can not offer a 
substitute for it. The Chair was proceeding in order. AN in 
favor of the motion of the Senator from Arizona will say 
“aye.” [A pause.] Those opposed will say no.“ [A pause.] 
The Chair can not decide. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when Mr. HvucHes’s name was 
called). I announce the absence of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucHes], on account of illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when Mr. Kmur's name was called). I 
announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kmsy]. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirtsy] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], which I transfer to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Wotcorr]. In his absence I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 1 have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrhl., who is absent. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. CALDER], but I understand that on this matter 
he would vote as I do. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that my pair, the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas], is absent. I therefore withdraw my vote, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce that my colleague. 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tronas], is absent on 
account of illness. 

Mr, OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to inquire if the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Having a general pair with him, I withdraw 
my vote. 

` Mr. BECKHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). As 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER! AND} has 
not voted, and T have a general pair with him, I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the affirmative). I ob- 
serve that the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr WEEKS], 
with whom I have a pair, has not voted. I transfer my pair 
with him to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior 
peas oe from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus! and will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SAULSRURY]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Savrsspury] is detained from the Senate on 
important business. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have been requested to announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] is detained 
from the Senate on official business. He is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]}. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—40, 
Ashurst Hitchcock New Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Husting Norris Smith, Mich. 
ames age Smith. S. C. 
Rorah Kendrick Penrose Sterling 
Fernaid wis n Swanson 
Fletcher Poindexter Thompson 
France McKellar Ransiell Tillman 
Frelinghuysen McLean Robi Townsend 
Gerr; Myers Shafroth Underwood 
H: g Nelson Shields Wadsworth 
NAYS—25. 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. McNary Smith, Ga. 
berson Jones, N. Mex. Smoot 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Lomerene Trammell 
Gore Kellogg Reed Walsh 
ronna Kenyon Sheppard 
Hardwick Ring Sherman 
Johnson, La Follette Simmons 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Gallinger Newlands Thomas 
Hrandegee Gof Overman Vardaman 
Broussard Hale Owen Warren 
Calder Hollis Phelan Watson 
Colt Hughes Saulsbur Weeks 
Cummins K'rby Smith, Md. Williams 
Dillingham Knox tone Wolcott 
Fall M Sutherland 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1553) to give effect to the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds con- 
cluded at Washington, August 16, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] 
on page 3. lines 15, 16, and 17, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On lines 15, 16, and 17, of page 3, the 
Senator from Idaho proposes the following amendment: 

z On line 15, strike out the word “without” and insert the word 


upon. 
fter the word “ warrant,” insert the words “ duly issued.” 
and insert a comma 


On line 16, strike out the words “ other than 
and the word “ including.” 

4 a lines 16 and 17, strike out “and, with warrant, to search any 
welling.” 


So that if amended the sentence will read: 


Any such employees shall have mah ig S upon warrant duly issued, 
to search any place, including a dwelling, if he shall have reason to sus- 
pect that there is concealed therein any bird— 


And so forth. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I voted in the negative on this 
question, not because I have any particular objection to this bill, 
but the unfinished business of the Senate is the food-control bill 
and I believe it is more important to take up that bill during 
the morning hour than to take up this bill. I am quite sure 
that this bill will at least occupy the morning hour, because I 
understand there is considerable opposition to it, and for that 
reason I opposed taking it up at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona obtained the floor. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. McLEAN, I understand that the amendment that has 
just been stated by the Secretary is the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It ix , 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say that after consultation with the 
Senator from Idaho the other day we agreed upon an amend- 
ment. which T think the chairman of the committee has in his 
possession. The Senator from Idaho is not present, but he tuld 
me that if the amendment which the chairman of the committee 
had should be offered he would accept it as a substitute for 
his amendment. 

Mr. BORAH entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, carrying out the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Idaho n his proposed amendment, and 
to meet the very reasonable objection of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reen] as to the issuance of warrant before arrest in 
these cases, I wish to propose the followiug amendment as a 
substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Idaho, or 
it he will withdraw his amendment I will then offer this one. 

On line 14, page 3, after the words “ United States,” insert: 


That any warrant necessary for the enforcement of the provisions of 
this act or any lation made thereunder shall be issu the sev- 


era) judges of the courts established under the laws of the United States 
and the United States commissfoners, within their 9 jurisdie- 
tions, upon prope: oath or affirmation showing prebabſe ca 
issuance of su 


use for the 
warrant, 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand this amend- 
ment, it strikes out all after the words “ United States,” in line 
14, on page 8, down to the word “ All,” the last word on that 
page, on line 25, and inserts in lieu thereof: “That any war- 
rant necessary for the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act or any regulation made thereunder shall be issued by the 
several judges of the courts established under the laws of the 
United States and the United States commissioners within 
their respective jurisdictions upon proper oath or affirmation, 
showing probable cause for the issuance of such warrant.” 
That is to take the place of the clause which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Any such emplo ces shall have authority, without warrant, to w to search 
any place other than a dwelling, and, with warrant to any 
dwelling, if he shall haye reason to suspect that there 7 ee 
therein any bird, or 2 art, nest, or egg thereof, which has been 
captured, killed, taken hipped, transport or carried. or which is 
possessed contrary to the 1 rovisions of this act or of any te non 
made pursuant thereto. e several judges of the courte. estab] ished 
under the iaws of the United States and United States commissioners 
may within their sey ved jurisdictions, upon proper oath or affirma- 
tion showing probable cause, issue warrants in all such cases. 

I have no objection to that amendment taking the place of 
that provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
the Senator from Idaho withdraws his amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the form of the amendment as 
offered by the Senator does not embrace a proposition to strike 
out the words beginning with “ Any,” on line 14, does it? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; my motion is to strike out all 
that section and to insert. 

Mr. REED. I did not understand it that way. I should like 
to have the Secretary state just the form in which the amend- 
ment is offered. 

The SECRETARY. Beginning on page 3, line 14, after the words 
“United States,” it is proposed to strike out all of the bill 
down to and including the words “in all such cases,” on line 
25, page 3, and to insert in lieu thereof the matter already 
read. 

Mr. REED. That certainly improves the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offerel by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Arizona 


will not try to force this bill through in the morning hour. We f|- 


have the food-control bill here and the attention of the Senate 
is riveted upon it. There can be no proper attention given to 
this bill at this time. If it is going to be forced through Con- 
gress I want an opportunity to offer amendments to it, and I am 
not prepared to do that this morning. There are a great many 
things that I want to submit. For instance, section 3 under- 
takes to confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture authority 
from time to time to make regulations governing the time when 
game may be killed. 

Mr. President, I am opposed not only now in reference to this 
bill, but I am opposed as a general proposition to conferring 
power of that kind upon an agent of the Government. The 
attempt at the enforcement of the present alleged law by the 
Secretary of Agriculture furnishes a very good illustration of 
the objections to which this class of legislation is subject. 

To begin with, of course the Secretary of Agriculture does not 
himself know anything about what is going on, what the rules 
and regulations are with reference to matters of this kind. He 
probably is as ignorant of them at the present hour as almost 
any man in the Senate may be, and that is a somewhat extreme 
degree of ignorance in reference to regulations of that depart- 
ment. 

A little examination by the Committee on Agriculture with 
reference to the method of enforcing the present game law de- 
velops the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture has turned this 
important matter over to a department head. I have forgotten 
what the name of that department is. That gentleman knew 
that he did not know anything about the climate or habitat of 
birds or when they should be taken or when they should not be 
taken. So he proceeded to organize an advisory board composed 
of men not in any way connected with the Government. Most 
of those gentlemen live in New York. Some of the gentlemen 
who live in New York had probably been out West and some of 
them probably have not been out West. This board of private 
citizens, some of whom had axes to grind, proceeded to make 
the rules and to specify when the citizens of States of the Union 
might or might not take game. They made their own arbitrary 
zone. They undertook to say that it would be a jail offense or 
a finable offense if a citizen of a State would shoot birds upon 
the north side of a certain line, an imaginary line drawn on a 


map, or an imaginary map,-on a given day, and that it would be | 


perfectly legitimate to shoot the same birds on the south side 
of that line on the same day. These regulations made by pri- 
vate parties were O. K’d by the Secretary of Agriculture and it 
was undertaken to set them up as the law of the land. 

Now, this bill contains the same vice. It will be enforced, I 
take it, in the same way. Section 8 proposes to turn these 
powers over to the Secretary of Agriculture for the creation of 
zones, to tell white men when and where they can hunt, to make 
it a crime for a man to shoot game on his own farm or to make 
it perfectly legal to shoot it on his own farm, according to the 
sweet will of some gentlemen in New York who are not even 
connected with the Government, but whose ruling is accepted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

When a Secretary of Agriculture does a thing of that kind I 
have no hesitancy in saying that he is doing a thing that is 
utterly indefensible, and that the Secretary of Agriculture who 
does do it ought to be driven from office. And yet it was done, 
The discretion thus put in the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
we undertook to yest in him, was turned over for all practical 
purposes to private citizens, most of whom reside in New York. 
That does not make any difference to the Senate. The Senate 
will vote this power perhaps, but not this morning. 

I ask that the bill be laid aside, and that we go on with the 
regular business of the Senate. You are not going to gain any 
time; you are going to waste an hour. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
food-control bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Powerenr in the chair). 
It is moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
unfinished business, which is House bill 4961. ~ 

Mr. MCLEAN. I suggest the absence.of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quoruin is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock New Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Husting Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Beckham James orris Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Page Sterling 
rtis Jones, Wash, Pittman Swanson 
Dillingham Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Fernald Kin Pomerene Underwood 
France Lew Reed Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Robinson Warren 
Gerry McCumber Shafroth Watson 
Gronna McKellar Sheppard Williams 
Hale McLean Sherman 
Hardin McNary Shields 
Hardwick Martin Simmons 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have been requested to announce 


that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] is detained 
from the Senate on official business. He is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. King in the chair). Fifty- 
seven Senators having answered to their names, the Chair an- 
nounces that a quorum is present. The question recurs on the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 4961. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Because of 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sarra], who is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krmpy] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when the name of Mr. THomAs was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
IMr. Txoaras] on account of illness, and will state that he is 


paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Oumerr]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 


paired with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], 
and in his absence I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. PHetan] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Again announcing the transfer of my pair, I desire to have my 
vote stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carner]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] and vote “yea.” 
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Mr. HUSTING. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], and to state that he is 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. BRADY. I desire to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Varpamtan] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. BRADY. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Mississippi. I do not see him in the Chamber, and I therefore 
withhold my vote. 7 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire whether the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
LoGG] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator, but I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] 
and will change my vote from “ yea” to “ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have been requested to announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] is detained 
from the Senate on official business. He is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 

Mr. REED. What is the result of the vote, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri to proceed to the consideration of the food- 
control bill the yeas are 22 and the nays are 32. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 22, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Chamberlain Kenyon Overman Swanson 
Gerry 3 Pittman Thompson 
Gronna ‘ La Follette Reed Warren 
Johnson, S. Dak. McNary Robinson Williams 
Jones, Wash, Martin 
Kendrick Norris Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—32, 
Ashurst Harding New Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Hitchcock Page Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee 8 Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Tones, N. Mex. Poindexter Sterling 
Fernald Lewis nsde! Tillman 
France Lod; Shafroth ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Shields Wadsworth 
Hale McLean Simmons Watson 

NOT VOTING—42 

Bankhead Gallinger McCumber Stone 
Borah Goff Myers Sutherland 
Brady Gore elson homas 
Calder Hardwick Newlands Trammell 
Colt Hollis en Underwood 
Culberson Hughes Phelan Vardaman 
Cummins James Pomerene Walsh 
Curtis Johnson, Cal, Saulsbury Weeks 
Dillingham Kellogg Sherman Wolcott 
Fall Kirby Smith, Md. 
Fletcher Knox Smoot 


So Mr. Rrep's motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 

as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to an article appearing in one of the morning 
papers of date of July 7, under the date line “ Fort Sheridan, 
III., July 7,” as follows: 

Julius Rosenwald, of the National Council of Defense, yesterday 
told men in training here for Army commissions that the council's 
purchasing committee would go right ahead awarding contracts, de- 
spite the attitude of Congress. He said Congress po ly was jealous 
of the committee's powers and had attempted to legislate it out of 
8 continued Mr. Rosenwald, “apparently is work on 
the theory that nobody is honest except its own Members, especially 
business men who haye something to sell. We will go right ahead 
awarding contracts until the council is legislated out of 
the President changes the personnel of the committee.” 

The Senate will remember the article that was placed in the 
NRconb a few days ago, in which Mr. Rosenwald was quoted 
as declaring, in substance and effect, that the Members of Con- 
gress were a lot of foolish people, whose opinions were not enti- 
tled to very much consideration. That, of course, was not 
Mr. Rosenwald's exact language, but I think it is rather a 
mild statement of his views. Now comes this further state- 
ment, at least according to the newspaper account; and as this 
account is not said to have been censored, it is entitled to the 
ordinary degree of credence. 

It appears that Mr. Rosenwald's further opinion of Congress 
is as stated in the interview, and that the commission pro- 
poses to go straight ahead to do exactly as it pleases, disre- 
garding the attitude of Congress. This man, who has been 
recognized by some sort of an appointment for a few days, 
now tells the country that Congress is possibly jealous of the 
committee's power. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. I do. 


stence or 
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Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
it seems to me it might be of interest to the gentleman who gave 
out the interview to the effect that he would proceed regardless 
of the criticisms of Congress to read section 1783 of the Revised 
Statutes, an act passed in 1863, during the Civil War. I have 
not investigated the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn at that time to see 
whether the passage of that act was brought about by any scan- 
dal or speculating at the expense of the Government or not, but 
it is pertinent that it was enacted during the Civil War at the 
time when things of this kind might have prevailed. I will ask 
that the section be read by the Seeretary. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from Tennessee. I have 
some other authorities, including that one, which I have just 
sent for, but I am glad to have the Senator call attention to 
that section of the statutes, and I ask that it be read. Before 
it is read, however, I call the attention of the Senators who are 
present, as indeed the Senator from Tennessee has already called 
their attention, to the fact that it has been found advisable in 
the past, in other wars, to pass some laws relating to Army 
contracters. I shall have something more to say when the section 


is read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


LRev. Stat., 2d ed., 1878, p. 316, 9 7 1863, chap. 67, sec. $, vol. 12, 
P. >. 

Sec. 1783. No officer or agent of — banking or other commercial 
corporation, and no member of any ing firm, or person directly or 
indirect! interested in the 2 profits or contracts of any such 
corporation or firm, shall be employed or shall act as an officer or agent 
of the United States for the transaction of business with such corpora- 

1 such officer, agent, or member or person so in- 
terested who so acts 1 be imprisoned not more than two years and 
fined not more than $2,000 nor less than $500. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? z 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. KENYON, I should like to ask the Senator if in the 
interview Mr. Rosenwald says they are going ahead making 
these contracts? 

Mr. REED. What part of the article is interview and what 
part of it is the comment of the newspaper man—that is, as to 
what part Mr. Rosenwald is quoted accurately or absolutely on 
and what is the newspaper man’s inference—I am unable to 
say, but the article reads: 

Julius Rosenwald, of the National Council of Defense, yesterday told 
men in g here— 

That is, at Fort Sheridan, III.— 
for Army commissions that the council's 3 committee would 
go right ahead awarding contracts despite the attitude of Congress. 

Mr. KENYON. Right there, does the Senator understand 
that this advisory commission makes contracts in any way? 
I do not know. It has been stated here upon the floor that 
they do nothing but advise; and I wondered where the gentle- 
man assumed to get the authority to make these contracts. 

Mr. REED. I think they do make contracts, to all intents 
and purposes. I suppose that the contracts are, in fact, signed 
by some officer of the Government other than them. I think 
that men like Mr. Rosenwald and the men occupying a position 
similar to his are, in fact, officers of the Government. Let me 
call the attention of the Senate to the language of the act: 


Sec. 2. That a Council of National Defense is hereby established for 
the coordination of industries and resources for the national security 
and welfare, to consist of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, 

That the Council of National Defense shall nominate to the Presi- 
dent, and the President shall appoint, an advisory commission, consist- 
ing of not more than seven persons, each of whom shal! have special 
knowledge of some industry, public sue, or the development of some 
natural resource, or be otherwise — qualified, in the opinion of 
the ‘council, for the performance of the duties hereinafter provided. The 
members of the advisory commission shall serve without compensation 
but shall be allowed actual expenses of travel and subsistence when 
attending meetings of the commission or engaged in investigations per- 
taining to its activities. The advisory commission shall hold such meet- 
ings as shall be called by the coun or be provided by the rules and 
regulations adopted by the council for the conduct of its work. 


That creates a Council of National Defense and then gives 
authority to appoint an advisory commission, the members of 
which are to be appointed by the President upon the recom- 
mendation of the Council of National Defense. I think that 
makes them officers of the Government, 

The law continues— 


That it shall be the d of the Council of National Defense to super- 
vise and direct investigations and make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the heads of executive departments as to the location of rail- 
roads with reference to the frontier of the United States so as to render 
possible expeditious concentration of troops and supplies to points of 
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„ industrial, and commercial pur- 
ways anå bach lines of ratiroađ; 
the utilization of waterways; the mobilization of military and naval re- 
sources for defense; the increase of domestic production of articles and 
materials essential to the support ee and of the 


defense; the coordination of milita 
poses in the location of extensive hi 


mre Sarna ee of foreign commerce ; the deve oy of 

tation; data as to amounts, location, d means of 

and availability of military supplies; the giving of — on to pro- 

ducers and manufacturers as to the class o 8 needed by the mili- 
ry and other services of the 3 will render ting 

7 and the creation of relations which er le in time 
of need the immediate concentration and atiza don of resources of 


Oat the Caneel of ational Defense shall adopt rules and - 
tions for the conduct of its work, which rules and regulations be 
subject to the approval of the President, and shall provide for the work 
of the advisory commission to the end that the special knowledge of such 
commission may be developed by suitable * resenreh, 
re and made available in e and report for the ne of the 
council ; and the council may subordinate bodies for its assist- 
ance in 1 . — eit 2 the employment of — — or oy 
the creation of committees of 1 ag y qualified pensons to serve with- 

out compensation, but to direct the investigations of experts so employed. 

So now you have this situation—the Council of National 
Defense, the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense, and then subeommittees created by the Council of 
National Defense, subordinate bodies. That gives to these gen- 
tlemen an official character. While they are given very con- 
siderable powers it will be noticed that they are nowhere given 
power here to make contracts. If they were given power to 
make contracts, a different proposition would be presented. 
Now, if they assume to enter upon that duty while holding these 
official positions, acting either as the official representatives of 
their corporations or as the representatives of the Government 
while Holding these official positions, I claim that they come 
within the provisions of this act to which the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] has already called attention; and I 
want to read it how in connection with what I have just said: 

No officer or agent of any banking or other commercial tion, 
and no member of any torean nie or trading firm, or person yee | 
or indirectly interested in pecuniary profits or contracts of 
corporation or firm shall be em peaa 2 or shall ~~ as an officer or 
agent of the United States for the transaction of business with 
corporation or firm; and every such officer, agent, or member, or 
person so interested who so acts shall be imprisoned not more than 
two years, and fined not more than $2,000 nor less than 8500. 

Now, how can it be said that these gentlemen are not acting 
when they meet and advise that a certain contract should be 
made, and that that eontract should be made with a concern 
in which they are pecuniarily interested? I commend to the 
gentlemen engaged in the making of this contract an examina- 
tion of this statute. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. As the time is getting short, I was 
wondering to what particular section of the migratory-bird bill 
the argument of the Senator is now being applied.. 

Mr. REED. I think I shall be able to apply it. It is an- 
other illustration of loose legislation and loose delegation of 
-power. 

Recently we undertook to allow the creation of a large num- 
ber of boards without any supervision of those boards by the 
Congress of the United States, and immediately we find that 
a lot of gentlemen are willing to assert their right to make con- 
tracts with themselves for their own enrichment ; and now comes 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona with a bill in which he 
proposes to give the Secretary of Agriculture the right not only 
to name all the agents for the enforcement of the law, but to 
divide the United States of America into zones or districts, 
and to say that it shall be a crime punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment to do a certain thing in one of those zones upon a 
certain day, but that it shall be perfectly legitimate to do the 
same thing in the adjoining zone on the same day. You under- 
take to confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
to say that west of the Missouri-Kansas line it shall be un- 
lawful to shoot ducks on the Ist day of June, but that upon 
the east side of that line it shall be lawful to shoot ducks upon 
the Ist day of June. You undertake to confer upon a man this 
discretion which ought to be exercised by the law-making au- 
thority, and then that individual proceeds to erganize an ad- 
visory council. It was out of the consideration of that proposed 
advisory council which he organizes that my thought naturally 
drifted to the Advisory Commission which has been created 
down here, and which consists of the men who are making 
contracts with themselves. This advisory council is to con- 
sist of a lot of interested gentlemen, a number of whom are in- 
terested in powder factories and in the making of shotguns 
that are sold to the sportsmen of this country; and these insti- 
tutions are financing this propaganda that has manifested itself 
in so many letters and telegrams to Members of Congress. I 
think if you will investigate you will find that the arms com- 


panies of this country have a good deal more interest in this 
legislation than almost any other class of people; and I am 
to any more legislation that will confer upon any officer 

t the power and authority that ought to be 
exercised by the law-making body itself. 

Of course everybody respects Houston. I do not 
know whether or not he ever shot a bird in his life. I do not 
know whether he ever went hunting in his life. He might be 
like a certain Secretary of War I once heard of, who admitted 
that he never had fired a gun in his life. But Secretary 
Houston does not do this work. He does not create these zones. 
He turns it over to subordinates. The man who has had the 
creation of the zones under the present national game law is in 
one of the departments. I have forgotten what that department 
is. That individual knew that he did not know how to make 
these zones; he knew that he was ignorant as to the habits of 
birds and as to their seasons; so, as I said a little while ago, 
he got some gentlemen to act as an advisory committee. It 
is the parallel between that advisory committee, which is made 
up of interested parties, at least in part, and the Advisory Com- 
mission which has been created under the bill which we passed 
here on August 29, 1916, that caused my mind to revert to Mr. 
Rosenwald, and hence I put in Mr. Rosenwald’s most recent 
statement. 

I say to the Senator that I do not think this legislation ought 
to be forced upon Congress when it is well known that the 
proposition as to the Government's jurisdiction is involved in a 
case now pending in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If that decision sustains the decision of the district court of 
Arkansas—a decision which was concurred in by two other Fed- 
eral judges, not in the same case, but the same principle being 
eited—then this statute which the Senator from Arizona has 
brought forward would be clearly illegal in some of its parts, 
though it might be legal in some other parts. I can not under- 
stand why the proponents of this legislation are not willing to 
wait until the Supreme Gourt of the United States has deter- 
mined the question. If the Supreme Court of the United States 
reverses all the decisions that have ever been rendered and the 
law as it has been written in the text books and in the decisions 
and holds that game is not the property of the States, but that 
it is the property of the Nation—if that sort of decision is ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court, then, Mr. President, my eontest is 
— You can go on and pass any kind of law that you want 

to pass, and I shall have nothing further to say. But why, 
pending the decision of that case, should this impatient and de- 
termined effort be made to pass laws that may be wiped out 
when that decision is rendered? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield to me for the balance of the time, I shall not press the 
bill further after concluding what I have to say on it, unless 
the Senator merely wishes to keep the floor. 

Mr. REED. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator with that 


understanding. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, in the brief time be- 
tween now and the closing of the morning hour I shall not 
attempt to go into the defense of any assault that has been 
made on the bill, especially in the last half or quarter of an hour 
of my friend’s argument. As the Recorp will show, it is ex- 
tremely embarrassing for me, coming to defend this bill, to find 
myself carried so far to sea that it would be an easy matter to 
submarine one long before he got halfway home. 

This is a bill of an importance that the Senator from Mis- 
souri has failed to see, in my judgment. We have made a treaty 
with Canada about this game law. I have before me a telegram 
from Ottawa, Ontario, dated June 19, from C. Gordon Hewitt 
to Mr. Nelson, of the Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture, in this city: 


Answering your telegram, we t — — Sey oo convention 
act will be passed during 5 — t Parliament. Ever 


EDS 


presen 
will be done to fas gee its enactment, 5 e fact 
the Government Part nt have war measures of grave importance 
under consideration. Please advise what progress your enabling act is 


C. GORDON HEWITT. 


In response tọ one or two things, where the Senator from Mis- 
souri touched the outskirts of the bill, I should like to have read 
at the desk resolutions adopted by the National Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners. This is not the Secretary of 
Agriculture; it is a national association of those people engaged 
in the laudable purpose of preserving the life ef the fast-disap- 
pearing migratory birds, whose life is so essential not only to 
the growth of the crops and the life of the trees but in many 
other respects easily to be set forth whenever the matter is 
before the Senate for actual discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence ef objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 


the 


r 


The Secretary read as follows: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME AND FISH COMMISSIONERS, 
Ata meg ake ar the executive committee of the National Association 
of Game and Fish Commissioners, held at Washington, D. C., on the 

18th day of June, 1917—present M. L. Alexander, Carlos Avery, John P. 

Woods, J. Quincy Ward, George H. Graham, and W. E. Barber—the fol- 

lowing resolution was unanimous adopted: 

“ Whereas there is pending In 8 a bill (S. 1553; H. R. 2012) 
to gye effect to the migratory-bird treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain for the Bia he of migratory game and in- 
sectivorious birds in the United States and nada; and 

“Whereas the conservation and protection of the migratory insecti- 
vorous birds is so closely related to the conservation of the food, 
cotton, and timber crops of the 2 9 7 and the 3 game 
birds constitute an important source of the food Supply e con- 
servation of which is so nece: to the success of the United 
States and her allies in the war upon which we are now engaged : 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, It is the sense of the executive committee of the National 
Association of Game and Fish Commissioners that the said bill is, and 
should be, considered as an important war measure, and we respectfully 
recommend the immediate passage of said bill by Congress as one of the 
most effective means of conserving the resources so necessary for the 
welfare of the country; and be it 
“Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, to each Member in Congress, and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture,” 
M. L. ALEXANDER, President. 


CARLOS AVERY, Secretary. 
Jno. P. Woops, Treasurer. 
W. E. BARBER, 

J. Quincy Warp. 

Geo. H. GRAHAM, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I have put that in 
the Recorp for two purposes: First, to show that it is not a 
mere effort of the Agricultural Department to assume extraordi- 
nary powers, but a concerted effort of those men who know 
the importance of this legislation, who are not exactly like our 
friend of other years, that friend of the world, Frederick the 
Great. We are informed by history that this worthy, in a fit 
of passion, because a flock of sparrows had pecked at some of 
his cherries, ordered every small bird that could be searched out 
to be instantly killed. Within two years his cherry trees, 
though bare of fruit, were weighted down with a splendid crop 
of caterpillars, 

Any man that will take the history of the insectivorous birds 
and the amount of destruction they do to the ruinous insect life 
feeding on the plants and trees of this country, it seems to me, 
would stop any opposition to this bill. Nobody is trying to do 
anything here except to keep pothunters from killing game out 
of season, ruining the eggs of nesting birds, and ruining the 
country by it. Enough birds will keep every insect off of every 
tree in America, and if you will quit shooting them they will 
do it. 

Now, Mr. President, the hour of 2 o’clock having about arrived, 
and inasmuch as I haye taken this opportunity to say all I shall 
say now or hereafter in any proceedings on the bill, I submit for 
what it is worth for the consideration of my colleagues here as 

~an addendum an argument made before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of the United States, plaintiff in 
error, against Harvey C. Shauver, the case to which the Senator 
referred. The brief of the appellant in that case sets forth the 
historical facts to which I have alluded. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CASE, 


This is a criminal Leeper A rer Harvey C. Shauver upon an 
indictment alleging the unlawf ing of “ three coots, genus lide, 
the same being migratory birds,” in violation of the so-called migratory 
bird law approved rch 4, 1913 (c. 145, 37 Stat., 828, 847). 
Defendant filed a demurrer to the indictment averring the act to be 
invalid because unauthorized by the Federal Constitution. 
hearing the demurrer was sustained and the indictment nee é 
ord, p. 6; 214 Fed., 154.) Motion for rehearing was duly filed, and, 
152 180. entertained by the court, denſed. (Record, p. 13; 214 Fed., 
The case comes to this court from the district court of the United 
States for the eastern district of Arkansas by writ of error in accord- 
ance with the criminal appeals act of March 2, 1907 (c. 2564, 34 Stat., 


46). 

The material portions of the migratory bird law are as follows: 

“All wild e, Wild swans, brant, wild ducks, snipe, plover, wood- 
cock, rail, wild pigeons, and all other migratory game and insectivorous 
birds which in their northern and southern ot hone pass through or 
do not remain permanently the entire year thin the borders of any 
State or Territory, shall hereafter be deemed to be within the custody 
and protection of the Government of the United States, and shall not be 
destroyed or taken contrary to regulations hereinafter provided therefor. 

“The Department of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directèd to 
adopt mag le regulations to give effect to the previous paragraph by 

rescribing and fixing closed seasons, having due regard to the zones of 
mperature, breeding habits, and times and line of migratory flight, 

Hae enabling the department to select and designate suitable dis- 
e 


or diferent portions of the country, and it shall be unlawful to 

shoot or by any device kill or seize and capture migratory birds within 

the protection of this law aring said closed seasons, and any son 
sions or regulations of this law for 


the 
of a misdemeanor and shall 
not more than 90 days, or 


who shall violate any of the prov 
rotection of migratory birds shall be guilt: 
fined not more than $100 or imprison 
both, in the discretion of the court,” 
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Suitable regulations were promulgated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the killing of the viras was in violation thereat 


SPECIFICATION OF ERROR, 


The assignments of error appear on 15 and 16 of the record. 
They allege that the court erred in holding the law unconstitutional 
and in dismissing the indictment, i 


ARGUMENT, 


The sole question presented in this case is the constitutionality of 
the act. The Government maintains that it is authorized by paragraph 
2, section 3, Article IV, and paragraph 3, section 8, Article I, of the 
Constitution. 

I. The migratory bird law is authorized by the second paragraph of 
section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution, which provides: The Con- 
gress shall have power to di: e of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” 

That the ownership of wild game is in the sovereign is a legal prin- 
ciple founded entirely on interpretation given to the common law. In 
ao genkey does it rest on any statute or other written declaration of 

e sovereign. 

In this case the question is what sovereign owns the migratory wild 
life in the United States, whether the Nation as a whole or the several 
States. On account of the peculiar dual nature of our Government, 
decisions other than our own are not very helpful in determining con- 
flicts between Federal and State rights and powers. ‘Therefore the 
decisions of toren courts will not assist us except in establishing the 
8 that such ownership is in the sovereign, a conclusion reached 
y the courts of all nations. (Geer v. Connecticut, 161 U. S., 519.) 

The question of ownership of wild me has arisen in this, count 
only in cases which did not involve claim of ownership in the Unit 
States Government or the distinction between gnigratory animals and 
those local to a particular State. In seyeral cases the courts have 
referred to these ayes ios, but in each instance expressly declined to 
pan on them, leaving them open for future determination, as was done 

this court in the cases of The Abby Dodge (223 U. S., 166), and 

anchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S., 240). 

The question presented in this case, therefore, is an original one 
involying the nature and source of property rights, and this decision, 
being the first of its kind, must d re the common law determin ng 
such rights, and may do so upon principle, uninfluenced by suppos 

$ = 


authority. 
“+ + $ The first statement presents the principle as certainly 
as the last. Multiplication of declarations merely adds certainty. For, 


after all, the common law is but the accumulated expressions of the 
various judicial tribunals In their efforts to ascertain what is right 
and just. (Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U, S., 46, 97.) 

The question involved being justiciable and necessarily one of com- 
mon law, the court in this case must declare “ what is right and just“ 
in this particular matter, based upon present-day conditions. 

“Constitutional provisions do not change, but thelr operation ex- 
tends to new matters as the modes of business and the habits of 
life of the rae! vary with each succeeding generation.” (In re Debs, 
158 U. S., 564, 591.) 

Let us then examine this common-law principle of the sovereign’s 
title to animals ferm natur and endeavor to apply it to present con- 
muona in the United States, keeping in mind that the people is the 
sovereign, 

9 ferm nature are common property, belonging, by the law of 
nature, in common to all citizens of the sovereignty. This has been 
recognized from time immemorial, not only by common-law writers, but 
also by the civilians. 

“ Like recognition of the fundamental 8 [common Wee 
upon which the N 7 in game rests has led to similar history an 
identical results in the common law of Germany, in the law of Austria, 
Italy, and, indeed, it may be safely said in the law of all the countries 
of uroje (St. Joseph Concordance, vol. 1, p. j The common 
law of gland also based property in game upon the principle of com- 
mon ownership, and therefore treated it as su gent to governmental au- 
thority.” (Geer v. Connecticut, 161 U. 8., 519, 526.) - 

“Thus it a age by the common law that a property in those living 
creatures which, by reason of their swiftness or flerceness, were not 
naturally under the power of man, was gained by the mere caption or 
seizure of them, and that all men had an equal right to hunt and kill 
them.” (Vol. 4, Bacon’s Abri ent, title.“ Game,“ p. 435.) x 

“Whilst the fundamental principles upon which the common property 
in game rests have undergone no chiga the development of free in- 
stitutions has led to the recognition of the fact that the power or con- 
trol lodged in the State, resulting from this common ownership, is to 
be exercised, like all other pores of government, as a trust for the 
benefit of the people, and not as a prerogative for the advantage of the 
Government, as distinct from the people, or for the benefit of private 
individuals as distinguished from the public good. ‘Therefore, for the 

urpose of 5 this power, the State, as held by this court in 

artin v. Waddell (16 Pet., 410), represents Its ple, and the owner- 
ship is that of the ct ty n their united sovereignty.” (Geer v. Con- 
necticut, 161 U. S., 519, 529. 

“ Here lin the United States] the N power is in the people, 
and the principle, founded upon reason and justice, obtains, that by 
the law of nature every man, of whatever rank or station, has an equal 
right of taking, for his own use, all creatures fit for food that are wild 
by nature, so 5 as he does no injury to another's right.” (Sterling 
v. Jackson, 69 ch., 488.) 

The property being common to all citizens, each has the same right to 
its enjoyment. That this right may be safeguarded and rendered avail- 
able to all the common law vests the title to animals ferm nature in the 
Government in trust for the people “in order to protect them from 
undue destruction, so that the richt of the common owners, the public, 
to reduce to possession may be ultimately efficaciously enjoyed.” (Ohio 
Oil Co. v. Indiana, 177 U. S., 190, 210.) 

The only reason or purpose subserved by so placing the title is that 
the common property may be protected and controlled. If there is no 
government which has power to protect, there is no reason for a trustee, 
and the title, as well as the beneficial ownership, may well rest in the 

ople. The Government's title, therefore, to animals fere nature has 
fs source in and depends upon its ability to protect and control same for 
the benefit of all. his being true, the common law, in case of conflict, 
will uphold the title of that Government which has the superior power 
to protect and control such property for the benefit of its common 
owners, 

Let us apply this principle to our peculiar system of governnrents 
within a government. 
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common law, as „ by bo 
deduced State ownersh 


by the States for the benefit of the . 
ve absglutely no power over them 
th other Governments for 


of the Consti- 
The Federal 
fers 


yet migrating over several States, and is also the 
can enter fo zn countries where such 

migrate beyond the limits of the United States. Therefore, by 3 
from this exclusiye power analogous to that which vests title to 

me in the State, the common law should declare ownership of migra- 

ory birds to be In the United States as trustee for all the le. 

e > > There isa domain which the States can not and over 
which Congress alone bas power; and if such power be to con- 
tro] what the States can not. it is an argument for, not . its 
legality. Its exertion does not encroach upon the jurisdi n of the 
States.” (Hoke v. United States, 227 U. S., 308, 321. 

Our dual form of Government has its perplexities, State and Nation 
having different spheres of jurisdiction, as we have said, but it must be 
kept in mind that we are one people; and the 
States and those conferred on the Nation are a 
whether independently or concurrently, to pesou the general welfare, 
material and moral.“ (Hake v. United Sta 

“The genius and character of the whole Government seem to be that 
its action is to be applied to all the external concerns of the — 


is not necessary 
the pu of executing some of the general powers. of the Govern- 
ment.” (Gibbons v: Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1. 195.) 

Tris common law interpretation of property rights fits in with our 
constitutional system ef enumerated powers. When the Constitution 
of the United States was ratified a new and distinct 5 and 
people were created. This new Government emanated from people 
and not from the States as such. 

“ Its powers are granted by them and are to be exercised directly on 
them, and for their benefit. * * * It is the Government of all; its 

wers are delegated by all; it represents all and acts for all.” Me- 

niloch v. Maryla 4 Wheat. 316, N 

By ratifying the Constitution the ple expressly delegated to the 
Federal Government the exclusive right to protect wild life by treaties 
with foreign nations and at the same time withdrew from the States 
the right, without the consent of Congress, to make among themselves 
agreements for such purpose, thus vesting in Congress the ultimate con- 
trol and protection of same. By thus stripping the States of all power 
to. protect mos danse wild life tor the greater part of the and ex- 
pressly granting such porer to the Federal Government, the le, by 
necessary implication from these express grants and the nature of the 
property, changed their trustee and vested the title to all migratory 
animals fer nature in the Federal Government in trust for themselves, 
—. people of the United States and the common owners of such ani- 
mals. 


By analogous reasoning, this court seems to have upheld. the constitu- 
tionality of a statute enacted for the protection of Indians. 

“The power of the General Government over these remnants of a 
race once powerful, now weak and diminished in numbers, is necessary 
to their protection, as well as to the safety of those among whom th 
dwell. It must exist in that Government, because it never has e 
anywhere else, because the theater of its exercise is within the geo- 
graphical Umits of the United States, because it has never been denied, 
and because it alone can enforce its laws on all the tribes.” (United 
States „. Kazama, 118 U. S., 375. 384-385.) 

The principle announced in the Kagama case has been repeatedly 
held and the above excerpt has been quoted with th 
court in the following cases: United States e. Sand: i U. S. — 
46); Tiger y. Western Investment Co. (221 U. S., 286, 312) ; Lone Wo 
v. Hiteheock (187 U. S., 553. 566. 567): Cherokee Nation v. Southern 
Kansas Ry. Co. (135 U. S.. 641, 655); United States v. Thomas (151 
U. S., 577, 586) ; Stephens p: Cherokee Nation (174 U. S., 445, 486). 

In this conn on see the opinions in Downes v. Bidwell (187 
U. S., 244, 1 the concurring opinion, p. 287) and Jones v. 
United States (137 U. S., 202). 

The total extinction of three species of birds, including the prolific 
carrier pigeon, which formerly existed in enormous numbers, as well as 
the appalling decrease in other species, until now only approximately 
10 per cent of their previous number exists (Appendix, p. +» Show the 


impotency of State protection. The following ex a rt to 
the Legislature of Ohio in 1857 shows hew incredible to the tors 
that the last of these 


of that time would have been the Brophecy 
* myriads” would die in 1914, caged as a curiosity in a zoological park. 
Yet such bas been the fate of this now extinct bird: 

“The passenger pigeon needs no protection. Wonderfally prolific, 
having the vast forests of the North as its breeding grounds, traveling 
hundreds of miles in search of food, it is here to-day and elsewhere to- 
morrow, and no ordinary destruction can lessen them or be missed from 
the myriads that are yearly produced.” 

On the other hand, the remarkable increase since the passage of the 
migratory-bird law, reported by the officials of 40 States of the Union, 
een efficiency of Federal protection and control, See Appendix, 
page 35. : 

The doctrine that the United States own migratory wild game is not 
contrary to existing authority. In the cases cited to establish the 
claim that wild game belongs exciusively to the several Sta we find 
that in each eitber the animals were local to the particular State, as 
in the cases involving the taking of oysters and sponges, or the ques- 
tion of their migratory character was not raised 

Furthermore, we find that the decisions of this court have Soares 
left open the question ot ownership and regulation of migratory wil 
life by the Federal Government. 

“Again, In Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S., 240), in uphold- 
ing a statute of the State of Massachusetts regula the taking of 
menkaden in Buzzards Bay, the doctrine of the case just cited was ex- 


2 reiterated. True, further in that case, probably having in mind 

e declaration made in the opinion in the McCready case, that fish 

wi ters of the several States were subject to 

State ownership so far as they are capable of ownership while so run- 

ning,” the was reserved as to whether or not Congress would 

bave the — 2. to control the menhaden fisheries. But here also for the 

the question arising relates only to sponges growing on 

by are not concerned with the subject of 

running fish and the State and national power over such sub- 
ject." (The Abby Dodge, 223 U. ag Poe 174-175.) 

From the above quotation, in which all of the pertinent decisions of 
this court were referred to, it will be seen that the court, in their latest 
expression on the subject, took pains to say that this question bad not 
been decided and wo be left open for future determination. 

But even had the courts decided that migratory animals were sub- 

to State jurisdiction, nevertheless such decisions would still not be 

the present argument. Until the enactment of this law 

had not assumed contro} over the subject, and it was therefore 

entirely within the 2 power of the several States to pass laws for 
the protection of wild game until Congress should act. 

N But there is no occasion to consider the power of the 
United States to regulate or control, either by treaty or legislation, the 
fisheries in these waters, because there are no exis treaties or acts 
of Congress which relate to the menhaden fisheries within such a e 
ae and the subject is one which a State may well be permitted 
regulate within its terri in the absence of any regulation by the 
United States... > it [the Federal Government] does not 
assert by affirmative legislation its right or will to assume the control 
of menhaden fisheries in such bays, the right to control such fisheries 
must remain with the State which contains snch bays.” (Manchester 
v. Massachusetts, 139 U. S., 240, 264, 265, 266.) 

“Aside from the authority of the State, derived from the common 


water, we 
extent of 


State of a police power that end, which may be none the less 
called into play, because by doing so interstate commerce may 
be remotely and indirectly affected. (Kidd v. Pearson, 128 U. S., 1; 
De Cuir, 95 U. S., 485; Sherlock v. Alling, 93 U. S., 99, 103: 
Gibbons v. en, 9 Wheat., I.) Indeed, the source of the police power 
(like those covered. by the statute here cailed in ques- 


valuable food = r v. Connecticut, 161 U. S., 519 
4 “ While ee aia can not P 


Congress, is not unconstitutional because it may incidentally affect 
interstate commerce.” ( v. Jones, 225 U. S., 501, headnote 7.) 

In the Geer ea-e the court held that the State has the power to pro- 
tect wild subject to its jurisdiction by the exercise of the police 
also by virtue of its common ownership of such game. It is 
not claimed in argument, however, that the United States have the 
right to protect migratory wild birds by the exercise of a general police 
power independent of the ownership or authority granted by the Con- 
stitution, such as was declared in the Kansas-Colorado case not to exist 
in the Federal Government ; but it is maintained that the United States 
have such power oy virtne of their ownership of tory birds as 
trustee for all the people of the United States. It is a question of 
ownership of property and not of extending the power to “ make all 
needful rules and regulations 3 the territory of the United 
States to embrace “legislative control over the States.” The act 
merely provides “ needful rules and regulations” respecting property of 
the ted States within the territory of the several States, a power 
daily exercised by the Federal Government. 

there are many features of this case that appeal to the esthetie 
and one longs to see upheld a law that will conserve for the future the 
fascina creatures which charm us with their song and beauty, amaze 
us by t marvelous skill and wonderful flight, or delight us in the 
chase, nevertheless the case is not here because of these features, but 
because ie gel 2 rights of great economic value are involved, the prop- 
e in birds which afford annually a food supply valued at millions of 
dollars (Appendix, p. 36), and which by their policing of the air save 
our forests, ou: animals, and our crops, 

“Tt was clearly shown that the economic aspect was twofold. The 
game birds yield a considerable and an important amount of. highly 
valued food, and if given adequate protection will be a constant valu- 
able asset. The insectivorous migratory birds destroy annually thou- 
sands of tons of noxious seed and billions of harmful Insects. 
These birds are the deadliest foe yet found of the boll weevil, the gypsy 
and brown-talled moths, and other like pests, The yearly value of a 
meadow lark in a 10-acre field of cotton, corn, or wheat is reckoned by 

at $5. The done to growing crops in the United States 
ch year is estimated by those who haye made the matter a 
at about $800,000.000." on Committee Report on 


birds, therefore, being property of the United States, Con- 

gress, by e of the authority granted by the Constitution to make 
all needful rules and regulations-respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States,“ may pass any laws it may deem 
roper for the of same, though such laws may have the qual- 
iy of police regulations. (Hoke r. United States, 227 U. S., 308, 323.) 

“ CAT the public lands of the Nation are held in trust for the people 
of the whole country.“ (United States v. Trinidad Coal Co., 137 U. S., 
160.) And it is not for the courts to say how that trust shall be 
administered. That is for Congress to determine.” (Light ©. United 
States. 220 U. S., 523, 537.) = 

“The General Government doubtless has a power over its own 
pro; analogous to the police power of the several States. and the 
extent which it may go in the exercise of such power is measured D; 
the age Or of the particular case.“ (Camfield r. United States, 16 
U. S., 518. 525.) 

II. The migratory-bird law is authorized under the grant to Con- 
gress in 2 3 of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of 
power “ regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, ann wth the Indian tribes.” 

Should it be admitted, for the purposes of this argument, that the 
title to migratory birds while actually within a State is in such State, 
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then of necessity title thereto must pass from one State to another as 


such birds cross the boundary line between the States. Thus a migra- 
tory bird flying from one State into another, under such theory, passes 
from the ownership of the former into that of the latter State. 

If this be true, a thing gy at rp by the courts as an article of com- 
merce when passing between individuals 8 from the ownership of 
individuals in their collective capacity to other individuals in eir 
collective capacity, the ownership of the States being merely owner- 
pop in trust for their r tive citizens, 

uch transmission of title in connection with the actual passage of 
the birds from one State to another constitutes, it is submitted, inter- 
state commerce within the meaning of the Constitution. 

It is to be remarked that the Constitution does not define the word 
“commerce.” Likewise, the courts, no doubt purposely, have refused 
to attempt an all-inclusive definition of this word, but have contented 
themselves with deciding as occasions arose whether the facts of the 
case before them constituted commerce within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, Wisely have they done so, for human mind can not foresee 
all the possible combinations of facts which might properly constitute 
commerce, s 

The Supreme Court bave said, however, that— 

“Commerce, as defined by this court, means something more than 
traflic—it is intercourse; and the power committed to Congress to regu- 
late commerce is exercised by prescribing rules for carrying on that 
intercourse.” ( Lottery case, 188 U. S., 321, 848. 

“Commerce was defined in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 189) to 
be ‘intercourse,’ and the thousands of people who dally pass and 
repass over this bridge may be truly said to be engaged in commerce 
as if they were shipping cargoes of merchandise from New York to 
Liverpool.” Bridge Co. v. Kentucky, 154 U. S., 


(Covington, etc., 
204, 218.) * 


Therefore, under the power to 89 15 8 
authority 


of different States (Telegraph Co. v. Texas, 1 
Illing Co., 218 U. S., 406); or the mere pen 
erson over an interstate 


: Hipolite 285 Co. v. United States (220 U. S., 45); 
v. Wisconsin (228 U. S. 1 are other examples of the liberal con- 
struction always given by this 

Constitution. 

It is sought now merr to extend the 1 of these cases to 
new facts. To illustrate this identity in principle, 1 7 the ranch 
of a cattle owner is situated wholly within a quarantined State, but 
near the boundary line between o States, and that his cattle, 
affected with the foot-and-mouth Sere may roam at will on account 
of liberal stock laws over grazing lands located in the tw 
Undoubtedly, under Kelley v. Rhoads (188 U. S., 
Government could prevent the owner from drivin 


reyent such intercourse between 
e same principle beneficiai inter- 


as well as a “transit” or passage of property from one State to 
ause of the Constitution. 


The judicial 
branch of the Government therefore should not decide that congress 
and the President have transcended their powers unless it is manifest 
that they have done so. 

“Tt is incumbent therefore upon those who affirm the unconstitu- 
tionality of an act of Congress to show clearly that it is in violation 
of the provisions of the Constitution. It is not sufficient for them 
that they succeed in raising a doubt.“ (Legal Tender cases, 12 Wall., 


457. 531. 

2 17 * When this court is called on in the course of the admin- 
istration of the law to consider whether an act of Congress, or of any 
other department of the Government, is within the constitutional 
authority of that department, a due respect for a coordinate branch of 
the Government requires that we shall decide that it has transcended 
its powers only when that is so plain that we can not avoid the duty.” 
(Trade-Mark cases, 100 U. S., 82, 96.) 

CONCLUSION. 


Migratory birds are either the property of the United States or of 
the several States; if of the United States, then the migratory-bird 
law is constitutional as an exercise of a property right granted by the 
Constitution. 

If, however, such birds are the property of the several States while 
within their bounds, then the passage of birds in periodic migrations 
among the States constitutes interstate commerce, and the act is con- 
stitutional as an exercise of the power to regulate interstate commerce, 

Joun W. Davis, : 
> Solicitor General. 
E. MARVIN UNDERWOOD, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
SEPTEMBER, 1915. 


APPENDIX A. 


[Excerpts from official publications of the Department of culture 
and from writings of ornithologists of recognised authori 5 
the value of migratory game and insectiyorous birds an necessity 
for their protection.) 


I, Value of insectivorous birds: 
THE INSECT PERIL. 


Few people know how enormous is the number of insect Species or 
modal 3 15 3 2 of 3 peanon, B Juss Poe gpa Or 7 55 
ater ar an at o e t 
aa combined,” 5 550 
e fecundity of cèrta sect forms is astounding, the numbers 
bred reaching such prodigious proportions as to be altout beyond belief. 
Riley once computed that the hop aphis, developing 13 generations in 
a single year, would, if unchecked to the end of the twelfth generation, 
Savo — tiplied to the inconceivable number of ten sextillions of indi- 
Kirkland has computed that one pair of gypsy moths, if unchecked, 
would produce enough progeny in eight years to destroy all the foliage 
in the United States, l EEA 2 55 
Ld 


* * * . ‘ * * 

The voracity of insects is almost as astounding as their power of re- 
23 he daily ration in leaves of a caterpillar is equal to twice 
ts own weight. If a horse were to feed at the same rate he would 
have to eat a ton of hay every 24 hours, 
. * * * » . * 

Some years ago the agriculturists of Hungary, moved to the insane 
step by ignorance and prejudice, succeed in getting the sparrow 
(Passer domesticus) doomed to destruction. Within five years the 
country was overrun with insects, and these same men were crying 
frantically for the bird to be given back to them lest they should perish. 
The sparrow was brought back, and, driving out the hordes of devas- 
tating insects, proved salvation of the country. 

* * * _ * * s * 

In 1895, the ravages of two species of cutworms and some 10 species 
of locusts produced a famine in the . 7 of Ekaterinburg, which is in 
Russian Siberia. The local Society of Natural Sciences irora into 
the cause which had permitted such numerous propagation of insect 
pests, and reported that it was due to the almost complete destruction 
of birds, most of which had been killed and sent abroa 
for millinery pu 4 x 

Those grass ticks which now make the keeping of most breeds of 
cattle impossible in Jamaica are not mentioned in the records of the 
early nineteenth 810 40 The appalling destruction in more recent 

ears of insect-eating birds, chiefly to supply the demands of the mil- 
ney market, has led to an inordinate increase of the ticks and to 
the dying out of all but Indian cattle. This correlation of birds and 
ticks, to sa er | of mosquitoes and other insect plagues in Jamaica, 
was put fully and circumstantially before the secretary of state for the 
colonies by a deputation in 1909. 
* . * s . * * 


by wagonloads 


This worthy [Frederick the Great], in a fit of passion because a Hock 
of sparrows had pecked at some of his cherries, ordered every small 
bird that could be searched out to be instantly killed. Within two 
years his cherry trees, though bare of fruit, were weighed down with 
a splendid crop of caterpillars. 

* * * s » J * 

Though I could give a hundred cases similar to the foregoing, I must 
ing on the few I have cited to show that the wholesale destruction 


of birds is surely followed by disaster to man. (Value of Birds to Man, 
by James Buckland, Annual Report -Smithsonian Institution, 1913, 
pp. 439, 440, 441, 442, 448.) £ 

* * * A * 


* 

The enormous losses Which have occurred in the United States from 
the destruction of growing crops by insects must seem incredible to 
those who do not realize how vast are the numbers of insects, how 
stupendous their power of multiplication, how insatiable their voracity. 

> -. * * . » » 


In 1854 the loss in New York State alone from the ravages of the 
insignificant wheat midge (Contarinia tritici), as estimated by the sec- 
retary of the New York State Agricultural Societ „ was $15,000,000. 
Whole fields of wheat were left ungarnered. So destructive was this 
insect in the followin. 1 as to step the raising of white wheat 

all wheat lands 4¢ 
* * . 


and reduce the value o per cent. 
* * * * 

Dr. C. L. Marlatt, of the Bureau of Entémology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who has made careful calculations of the 
loss still occasioned by the Hessian fly (Mayetiola destructor) in the 
wheat-growing States, says that in comparatively few years does it 
cause a loss of 10 per cent of the te On the valuation of the crop 
of 1904 this would amount to over $50,000,000. Dr. Marlatt states 
that in the year 1900 the loss in the „ States from this 
tiny midge undoubtedly approached $100,000. 2 P 

The chinch bug Blissus leucopterus attacks many staple crops, and 
has been a seriously destructive pest in the Mississippi Valley States 
for many years, where it injures chiefly wheat and corn. Dr. Shimer, 
in his notes on this insect, estimates the loss caused by it in the 
Mississippi Valley in 1864 as $100.000,000, while Dr. Riley gives the 
loss in that year as $73,000,000 in Illinois alone. 

„* * * * * * 


* 
The Rocky Mountain locust (Melanoplus spretus) b to destro 
crops as soon as the country it inhabits was mottled and is still 
injurious. From time to time its enormous flights have traversed a 
great part of the Mississippi Valley. It reached a maximum of destruc- 
tiveness from 1874 to 1877, when the total loss from its ravages in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, and neighboring States, includin 
injury by depression of business and general ruin, was estimated a 
$200,000,000. * * + (Useful Birds and Their Protection, fourth 
edition, 1913, Edward H. Forbush, ornithologist to the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, pp. 27, 32, 33, 34.) 

The gypsy moth (Porthetria dispar), a well-known pest of European 
countries, was introduced into Medford, Mass., by Leopold Trouvelot in 
1868 or 1869. Twenty years later the moths had increased in numbers 
to such an extent that they were destroying the trees and shrubbery in 
that section of Medford where they were first liberated. 

They swarmed over the houses of the inhabitants, invaded their gar- 
dens, and became such a public nuisance that in 1890 the legislature 
appropriated $50,000 for their extermination. It was learned within 

e next two years that the moths had spread over 30 towns. The 


1917. 
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over $1,000,000 were expended 
to exterminate the insect. 
larger moth colonies had been destroyed, the legisla 
ther expenditures unwise, gave up the work, despite the protest of the 


Hon 275 Desa abundantly fulfilled, and the policy of the board has been 
ully jus z i 

Dr. Marlatt, who in 1904 visited the region infested by the moth, 
reported to the Bureau of Entomology at arts Sry that the people 
of the infested district were then fighting the in: ata ter annual 
cost than that formerly assumed by the State. Since the State gave 
up the work, a single citizen, Gen. Samuel C. Lawrence, of Medford, has 

ended over $75,000 to protect the trees and plants on his estate. 

‘inally, in 1905 the 1 was obliged to renew the fight, and 
appropriated the sum of $300,000 for work against both this in and 
another imported pest, the brown-tail moth (Euproctis chrysorrhea), 
which had been introduced into Somerville some time in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 4 

The State has also been obliged to call on municipalities and indl- 
viduals to assist in the work of suppressing these moths, at an annual 
expense to those concerned which exceeds all previous yearly expendi- 
tures for this gopor: 

These insects have gained a much larger teory than ever before, 
and thousands of acres of woodland have been attacked by them during 
oe e year (1905), and many pine and other trees have been 


The gypsy moth has been found in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 

new Hampshire, and the brown-tail moth is also spreading into other 
tates, 4 

The prospect now seems to be that our protective nses against 
these two insects, as well as the — done by them, increase con- 
stantly ; and that other States also will be put to similar expense, with 
no prospect of permanent relief save by such checks as may come in 
time through natural causes. (Useful Birds and Their Protection, 
Forbush, 4th ed., pp. 38-40.) 

Accerding to an official report In the Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1904, the table here shown gives the annual values of 
farm products in the United States and losses chargeable to insect 
pests : 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, V. 49, pt. 5, p. 4336.) 


i 


000, 000, 000 10 | $200,000, 009 

530, 000, 000 10 83,000,000 

600, 000, 000 10 j, 000, 009 

3% 488 

20,000,000 10 5.000, 000 

135, 000, 000 20 27,000,000 

forests. ...... 110, 000, 000 10| 11,000, 000 
Miscellaneous crops 58, 000, 000 10 5,800,000 
C . BENG HOU, B00 Pacen stay ae, = 420, 100, 000 
Animal products eat a RIERA ERIE In 1, 750, 000, 000 10 175,000, 000 
Natural forests and forest products 100, 000, 000 
Products ett ß 100, 000, 000 
Grand tet.. tue R 5,551, 000,000 |.......... 795, 100,000 


PROTECTION AFFORDED BY BIRDS, 


Who or what is it that prevents these ravening hordes from over- 
running the earth and consuming the food supply of all? It is not man, 
Man, by the uxe of 5 applied poisons, which are expensive, 
unnatural, and dangerous, is able to re to an extent the attacks on 
his orchard and garden. Out in the fields and in the forests he be- 
comes, before any very great irruption of insects, a panic-stricken fugi- 
tive. Neither is it disease, or the weather, or animals, or fungi, or 

rasilic and predacious insects within their own ranks. However 
arge may be the share of these particular natural agencies in keeping 
insects in check, experience has shown that it is lamentably insufficient. 
Then what is it? he bird. Bird life, by reason of its predominating 
insect diet, is the most indispensable balancing force in nature. (Value 
5 8 by James Buckland, Ann. Rept. Smithsonian Inst., 

» P. 2 

The chickadee returns to her brood about 200 times a day with not 
less than 25 plant lice each time for the young. It been found that 
a cuckoo consumes daily from 50 to 400 caterpillars or their equivalent, 
while a chickadee will eat from 200 to 500 insects, or up to 4,000 insect 
or worm eggs. One hundred insects a day is a conservative estimate 
of the quantity consumed by each individual insectivorous bird. By 
carefuliy estimating the b:rds in several areas it has been found that in 


Massachusetts there are not jess than 5 insect-eating birds acre. 
Thus the State, with its 8,000 square miles, has a useful bi popula- 
tion of not less than 25,600,000, which for each day's fare mires not 
less than the enormous total of 2,560,000,000 insects. Or better to 


express such figures in common measurements, 120,000 average insects 

fill a bushel measure. This means that the daily consumption of chiefl 
_ obnoxious insects in Massachusetts is about 21, bushels. This esti- 
mate is good for above five months in the year—May to September, in- 
clusive—during the remainder of the year the Ws eggs, and larve 
destroyed by the winter, late fall, and early spring migrants will be 
equivalent to nearly hal this quantity. z 
+ $ * * è o me 


Birds afford a natural check upon the injurious insects, and wherever 
forests denote the presence of great numbers of destructive caterpillars 
or grasses indicate that grubs are destroying the prem roots the birds 
are not slow to assemble and help restore equilibrium, . r 

* 5 s * * s- $ 


The Mexican cotton-boll weevil, that has cost the United States Gov- 
ernment so much money, probably about $1,000,000 in direct appropri- 
ations and $5,009,000 to the growers in lessening the crop prosnetion, 
can not be controlled by man, but the following birds are proving almost 
a specific remedy agains! the weevil: Six species of orioles, the night- 
hawk, the martin, the bank swallow, the barn swallow, the rough wing, 
and tre cliff swallow. (The Economic Value of Birds to the Farmer, 


Teta, epo 


R. J. H. de Loach, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 49, pt. 5, pp. 4332, 


inate ction of bird life had allowed an enormous 


rt on pb AB Sd the 2 1912 Lord Kitchener stated that 
des 
8 of insect pests, of which were to be 


of fighting insects = was — one step that he could take that - 


would be effective. decree was issued . the 
catching or killing of, or taking the eggs of, Egypt’s insectivorous birds. 
(Value of Birds to Man, Buckland, Annnual Report Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1913, p. 453.) 

Shore birds perform an important service by their inroads upon mos- 
. some of which play so conspicuous a part in the dissemina- 

ion of diseases. Thus, nine species are known to feed u 
toes and hundreds of the larve or “ wigglers“ were found in several 
stomachs, -three per cent of the food of 28 northern phalaropes 
from one locality consisted of mosquito larve. The insects eaten in- 
clude the salt-marsh mosquito (des sollicitans), for the suppression 
of which the State of New Jersey has gone to great expense. (Our 
eg Sire Birds, by W. L. McAtee, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Circular No. 79.) 

After many years of study in New Hampshire, as well as many other 
States, of these relations of birds to agriculture we are convinced that 
the birds are a most potent factor in making crop production possible 
that without them we should be overrun with pests—vertebrate and 
invertebrate—to an extent of which we now haye no conception. 
(Birds in Their Relation to Man, Weed and Dearborn, p. 4. 

Birds attain their greatest usefulness in the forests, because the 
conditions there closely sper the primeval, Forest trees have their 
natural insect foes, to which they give food and shelter, and these 
insects In turn have their natural enemies among the bifds, to which 
the tree also gives food and shelter. Hence it follows that the existence 
of each one of these forms of life is dependent upon the existence of 
the others.. > 

1 regard as profoundly true Frank N. Chapman's statement “tbat it 
can be clearly demonstrated that if we should lose our birds we should 
also lose our forests.” (Value of Birds to Man, Buckland, Annual 
ren, ab Smithsonian Institution, 1913, pp. 446, 447.) 

t is especially with regard to insects and plants that the regulative 
influence of the work of birds is felt. In agriculture experience has 
taught us that some work, which is indispensable to the productivity 
of the. soil, can be carried on only by winged squads of work- 
men. : 

It was in the second half of the nineteenth century, after the de- 
velopment of intensive agriculture, that insects commenced to in- 
crease in a most alarming way. In Europe the German farmers and 
foresters proved that this change was connécted with the rapid decrease 
of birds useful in e and they were the first to take public 
action. In 1868 the twenty-sixth general convention of German 
farmers and foresters recognized the necessity of securing international 
protection for the birds useful ir farming and forestry. 

This assembly decided to intrust 10 Austria-Hingary the duty of 
taking the initiative and prayed in 1868 that the minister of foreign 
affairs of these two States take steps toward establishing among all 
European States an agreement for the protection of birds useful in 
agriculture and forestry, (Report of the general convention of the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, December, 1909, pp. 1, 4.) 

Birds useful in agriculture, especially insectivorous ones, more par- 
ticularly the birds enumerated in the list No. 1, annexed to this agree- 
ment, which list shall be subject to additions by legislation of each 
country, shall enjoy absolute protection, in such a way that it shall be 
forbidden to kill them at any time or in any way, whatsoever, or to 
destroy -their nests, 10 i or young. (Translation article 1 of Agree- 
ment of Paris, ente into in 1902, for the protection of birds useful 
in agriculture, by . Germany, Belgium, Spain, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, Monaco, Por ugal, Sweden, Norway, and Switzer- 


land. 

1. Value of game birds and efficacy of migratory-bird law: 

ROME NES waterfowl frequented the United States in enor- 
mous numbers, and the supply appeared to be inexhaustible. During 
the last 75 years, however, the growth of population and the vast in- 
erease in the number of hunters, combined th e improved fire- 
arms, and an extraordinary increase hf the facilities for rapid trans- 
portation to the mest remote haunts of wild life, has resulted in an 
appalling reduction in their numbers. It is believed to be a conserva- 

ve estimate that the gross number of migratory game birds of all 
kinda existing to-day in the United States does not exceed 10 per cent 
of the number which existed here 75 years ago. The decrease has been 
especially rapid during the last 25 years. During this period some 
species have become extinct, while others are nearly so. 

Thoughtful sportsmen and others interested in our wild life have 
long realized the impossibility of saving what was left of this great 
national asset by State action. The rapid progress of our waterfowl 
toward extinction under State laws was too obvious. To save the 
quinas i ag in 1913 the Federal migratory-bird law was en- 
acted, ẹ law has now been in effect about two years, and an ex- 
tended inquiry has been made by the Biological Survey as to its effect 
on migratory game birds. A large number of 1 pape from State and 
Federal e officials and private individuals in nearly all of the 
States of the Union have been received. The replies from a small 
namber of States have been doubtful, usually owing to a lack of definite 
information on the subject. From 40 of the States, extending from 
Maine to California and from the Gulf States to the Canadian border, 
is given unimpeachable evidence of an extraordinary increase in water- 
fowl during the short period the law has been in effect. The increase 
is commonly stated, according to the locality, to be from 10 to sev- 
eral hundred per cent, and includes such important species as mallards, 
black mallards, widgeon, sprigtails, blue-winged teal, green-winged teal, 
wood ducks, canvasbacks, Canada geese, and swans. 

Many of the reports are to the effect that the number of waterfowl 
ETEA to br exceeds anything seen during the past 10 to 25 years. 
The results indicate what msy be expected from a long period of ade- 
quate protection. a 

The importance of our wild fowl as a national asset is evident when 
their great aggregate value is considered. The State of Maine esti- 
mates the annual income from its game resources at $13,000,000, of 
which about 5 per cent, or $650,000, can safely be allotted to the returns 
from migratory wild fowl. Oregon values the annual returns from its 
game resources at $5,000,000. Of this amount about $1,000,000 may be 
attributed to migrztory wild fowl. It is evident that the actual annual 
returns from is source in the several States reach a very large 
amount, and the value of this resource to the Nation amounts to hun- 

of millions of dollars. (Weekly News Letter, an official publica- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, issue of Sept. 15, 1915.) 
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It has been ‘tated that the wild pigeon eal off like dynamite.” 
Even the naturalists failed to secure sufficient specimens and sote aa 
no one had an idea that extinction was imminent. (Game Birds, 
Fowl, and Shorebirds, Forbush, pp. 433, 446, 455.) 

Shorebirds were found by the early settlers of this coun in vast 
numbers on the coasts, the ‘nland lakes, and even on the and 
while comparative:y few pow remain it was not until the early seventies 
that there was a marked lessening of their numbers. Since then shore- 
birds bave been so persecuted that vigorous measures must be taken, 
and , to save N 
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On of the .most striking oda Sg the havoc ENA by 
in the ranks of shorebirds is afforded the Eskimo curlew. When 
Audubon visited the Labrador coast in 1 he said of their numbers: 
“The accounts given of these birds border on the miraculous" ; and 
later, when he saw for himself, he reports that they “ arrived 
in such dense flocks as vig remind me of the 8 ö 
2 > Ld — 


These enormous REN now exist only in vee 5 a dozen 
individual birds have been seen in the last dozen years. (Wells W, 
Cooke, Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1914, pp. 278. 
279. 286, 287. 289.) 

Many years ago the wood duck was the most abundant of all wild 
fowl in many well-wooded regions of the United States. Hundreds 
flocked „along the wooded streams and about the w ponds. 


is the loveliest of all wild fowl. Even the Mandarin 
hina is not so strikingly beautiful. 
* > * s + 0 
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Within my own recollection it bred commonly over a considerable 
part of Massachusetts, but at the ara Son this ae, the species 
was evidently m danger of erm Game Birds, Wild 
Fowl, and Shore-birds, pp. 106, 1 
From the records that with ins and labor were ered by 
the State game commission, an — 5 were furnished me for use here 
by President Frank M. Miller, we set fortb this remarkable exħibit 
old-fashioned abundance In game, A. D. 1909: 


Official record of game killed in Louisiana during the season (12 
months) of 1909-10. 


Wild ducks, sea and river. 
Coots 
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Total number of game birds kiMled___-_____--____6, 719, 214 


Here is a case by — of fustration, copied very FRY —.— the 
Atlanta Journal : 

“Eprron JOURNAL: I located a robin roost up the Trinity River, 
6 miles from Dallas, and 333 on six Dallas sportsmen to go with 
me on a torchlight bird hunt. This style of hunting was, o course, 
new to the Texans, but they finally consented to go, and I had the 
pleasure of showing them how it was done. 

* Equipped with torch! 1 5 2 regs dea m we j gana After 
reaching the hunting sport began in reality and continued 
for 2 hours and 10 minutes, with a total Slaughter of 10,157 birds, an 
average of 1,451 birds killed by each man. 

“But the Texans give me credit for killing at least 2,000 of the en- 
tire number. I was called ‘the king of b hunters’ RA the sports- 
— of 225 Tex., and have been invited to command in chief the 

unters which go from Dallas to the Indian Territory in 
wean 
“ 


. L. Crow, 
Dallas, Tew., former Atlantan, 


“ Dallas, Tex., papers and Oklahoma papers, please copy!” 
Asa 5 illustration of the spirit 8 in the South toward 
8 2 ote the following story from Dr. P. Claxton, of the Uni- 
rsity of Tennessee, as related in Audubon te Leatiet No. 46, 
by Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson: 
“A man would climb a cedar tree with a torch while his companions 
wie poles and clubs would disturb the sleeping birds on the adjacent 
Blinded by the light, the suddenly awakened birds flew to the 
ps erg who as he seized each bird would bts pull off its head 
and drop it into a sack suspended from his sh oulders 
“The capture of three or four hundred birds Sean an ordinary night's 
work. Men and boys would come in wagons from a ean duale 
counties and camp near the roost for the purpose o ing robins, 
Many times 100 or more hunters with torches and A would be at 
work | ina 22 — night. For three years this chan ge sand slaughter con- 
er, and then the survivors deserted the roost. 
hee —.— small hamlet sent to market annually — —— dend robins to 
return $500 at 5 cents per dozen, which means 120,000 birds.” 
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APPENDIX B, 
THE BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
[Data prepared by the oy of Agriculture. ] 


. tory or resident species, game and nongame birds (isp per 
„ F, Denn 
Total species — — 802 
II. 
Migratory game birds of the United States. 
ee ly Agro to United Stgtes territory throughout the year 
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Nonmigratory or resident game birds of the United States. 
Total SCI tresses tobes: . át AE 
III. 
Migratory insectivorous birds of the United States. 
3 „ to the United States throughout the year (25 sa 
Not so confined (15 per 8—.—.—.—.—.—.——.—.—. 115 
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Nonmigratory or resident insectivorous birds of the United States. 
TO? FEI cm alae arin a een vt atc Satin pene a i tet! 
Iv. 
Migratory game birds which are wholly or largely confined to United 
States territory throughout the year. 


American merganser, hooded merganser, mallard, black duck, d- 
wall, baldpate, green-winged teal, blue-winged teal, cinnamon eal, 
shoveler pintail, wood duck, redhead, canvasback, lesser scaup, ring- 
necked duck, oe Prka duck, ruddy duck, Canada se emperor goose, 
sandhill crane, king rail, clapper rail, Virginia rail, sora or Carolina 
rail, purple gallinule, Florida gallinule, coot, r Wilson snipe, 

sandpiper, long-billed curlew, killdeer, pl ing plover, mountain 
over, band- ae pigeon, passenger pigeon (ext ), mourning dove, 
white-w! inged dove, 
Nonmigratory or resident game birds of the United States. 

Florida duck, Frankiin grouse, bobwhite, mountain quail, scaled quati, 
California quail, 1 quail, mearns quail, dusky grouse, spruce 
s ruffed ol eire white-tailed ptarmigan, willow ptarmigan, rock 

ie chicken, ed grouse, sage ben, wild turkey. 


V. 


r of the more important of the migratory insectivorous birds which 
re largely confined to the United States throughout the year. 


Robin. bluebird, western binebird, catbird, brown thrasher, phoebe, 
house wren, bewick wren, tree swailow, filcker, yellow-bellied wood- 
pecker, red-headed woodpecker. 

ur resident insectiv- 


Some of the more 8 of the nonmigra 
r rous birds 15 the United 8 Sta 
ker, black 
teh, tufted 


downy woodpecker, ae E wood 


Hairy OTEA ae 
Carolina wren, white-breasted nu 


Kaena. mocking bird, 
itmouse, chickadee. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 4961. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the pending amendment is 
to be found in section.9, on page 13, beginning at line 12, I ask 
for a vote on that amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, during most of the long 
discussion on the pending bill I was engaged in the work of the 
Finance Committee on the revenue bill which was on Tuesday 
last submitted to the Senate, and therefore I have not been able. 
to listen to all of the arguments upon the measure, although I 
have tried to acquaint myself with its provisions and to follow 
the kaleidoscopic changes which have been made in it since ‘t 
was prepared by some influence outside of Congress and during 
its course through the House and Senate up to this hour. 

It was undoubtedly conceived in an honest desire to meet and 
overcome present and impending evils growing out of the Euro- 
pean war affecting the food and food materials of our country. 
In the midst of an abundance of food retail prices climbed to an 
altitude beyond the reach of many of our people. It seems that 
producers and dealers generally have seen an opportunity to in- 
crease their profits abnormally and have taken advantage of it. 
The European war was the proximate excuse for extortion. A 
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large proportion of the producers of Europe were changed to 
consumers, and fields and factories were laid waste. Americans 
saw their opportunity, and their selling prices to the allies indi- 
cate more greed than sympathy, and after they had tasted the 
blood of European necessities, tigerlike, they could not be satis- 
fied with anything other than the blood of American consumers, 
As a result, from all over our countrty came the demand for 
cheaper necessities of life. This, added to the evident fact that 
our allies in Europe must depend to a great extent for their 
success upon food products from the United States, induced 
many thoughtful men to believe that something must be done to 
stimulate production and to conserve and distribute our food 
resources in the most efficient manner possible. The first 
thought was for Federal food control, which necessarily included 
production and distribution. The thoughtless seemed to under- 
stand that this was an easy task, but those who gave proper 
attention to it discovered that it was a most complicated one, 
for legal control as viewed by the thoughtful might mean pos- 
sibly restricted production and enhanced prices—things clearly 
to be avoided. Every plan which was brought forth seemed 
certain to produce such disadyantages. The bill therefore has 
been changed from time to time until it is very different from 
the original proposition, which was evidently intended, as its 
name implies, purely as a food-control measure, 

The great natural incentives for increased production are in- 
creased demand and its corollary, increased rewards. To the 
stimulus of this natural law patriotism contributed in this 
crisis no little assistance to increased production, and before 
any legislative aid was proposed the largest acreage of Ameri- 
-can soil ever known in our history was devoted to food crops. 
No maximum or minimum price fixed by Federal law was neces- 
sary to induce the people to plant and cultivate. All that was 
needed from the Government, in my judgment, was for it to en- 


act and enforce a law (if existing laws were inadequate) with 


capital punishment if necessary, prohibiting speculators and ma- 
nipulators in foods and other necessities and who live and grow 
rich by the sweat of other mens’ brows from prosecuting their 
unpatriotic and nefarious avocations. I will not impeach the 
patriotism of the men who, desiring victory for American arms 
in the present contest with Germany, and who, seeing, as they 
- think they see, a great shortage of food in the future for the 
United States and its allies, urge autocratic power at this time. 
I am, however, impressed with the thought that these men do 
not fully appreciate the great possibilities of their proposals. 
It seems to me that possibly they are more sanguine than wise. 
It is not simply a question of distributing food already collected 
to a starving alien people. In it is involved the continuance 
of production of food and the effect upon business generally, the 
success of which is absolutely necessary to the success of our 
Army and Navy. Early it was discovered that the successful 
production and distribution of food was intimately and inex- 
tricably connected with the production, transportation, and dis- 
tribution of fuel and other articles entering into the life and 
business of the country, and the bill has been enlarged to em- 
brace other necessities, Personally, I believe that the regulation 
of fuel prices is even a more imperative necessity than is Fed- 
eral food control. But the enlarged bill has complicated the 
questions, and thinking men are wondering whether what is pro- 
posed will minimize or magnify the difficulties. That an all 
wise, all powerful, and all good autocrat would be more efficient 
in this crisis than a democracy I have no doubt. But no such 
man lives now or ever has lived. The Chief Executive is just 
a human being subject to all the limitations which circum- 
scribe the average strong man. Until recently, at least, he has 
felt himself sufficient for the executive and legislative needs of 
the Government and has not been inclined to counsel with 
others, however fitted by experienee and character, to advise on 
the unusual matters which has attended his administration. Of 
late he seems to have changed his mind or disposition in this 
regard and has called to his assistance some men who know. 
If it may be admitted that his Cabinet would be snfficient in 
time of peace, when little more than the ordinary details of a 
smoothly running Government machine constituted their func- 
tions, it can not be successfully denied that no member of that 
Cabinet, with possibly one or two exceptions, was especially 
fitted by training, experience, or ability for the extraordinary 
responsibilities which the Mexican and European wars brought 
to the Government. j 
I have been heartened therefore by the admission to the council 
board of the President of some really good advisers in this su- 
preme crisis. In many of these advisers the country has great 
confidence. Some of them stand out like stars of the first magni- 
tude among the*hosts of satellites which reflect the White House 
light. But there are others, and here again a new danger 
threatens. The possibility of great profits out of war has at- 
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tracted to this capital, as vultures to the carcass, hordes of worse 
than grafters whose greatest concern is profit to themselves, 
and it will require almost superhuman vigilance and ability if 
scandals so gigantic as to disturb the success of the war and 
shake the country to its foundations are avoided. These mer- 
cenarles are skillful men and know just what they want. Al- 
ready some of these speculators in life and liberty, in democracy 
itself, are asking that all legislative restraints be removed and 
unchecked opportunity be given them to confiscate a large por- 
tion of the taxes paid by the people to meet the stupendous 
needs of this war. They are complaining because Congress is 
so slow. The responsibilities which the passage of this bill 
will impose upon the-President, who, however, is demanding it, 
will be very great. He and his Cabinet will do well to advise 
with successful and experienced men, but the final decision rests 
with the administration. It approves contracts, it adopts 
policies, and it will be held responsible. I repeat that I have 
great faith in many of the volunteer business men who have come 
to the Government's aid at this time. It has been widely pub- 
lished that they have, at great financial and physical sacrifice, 
enlisted for the war in such capacity as money could not com- 
pensate. I know that this is true in many instances, but if it 
shall he disclosed that any of them are serving themselves or 
their concerns to the detriment of the Government then such 
will have shown themselves enemies rather than friends, and 
mob law exectited upon them would be more justifiable than the 
outrageous barbarism recently demonstrated at East St. Louis. 
I am opposed to mob law under any circumstances, and at a time 
when our country is trying to teach the benighted nations of 
Europe the blessings of democracy, and to make it safe in the 
world, the seeming approval by the police and the militia in 
East St. Louis of the uncivilized acts of people in that city 
against a helpless class of our own citizens brings a blush of 
shame to every true American’s cheek. They were fiendish 
and inhuman. But if an oflicer of this Government or any man 
trusted with responsibility should betray the people whose 
sacrifices in blood and treasure have been and will be supreme, 
I would have greater hope of success before the jury of civiliza- 
tion in defending the mob which would visit summary punish- 
ment upon him than I would have in a similar defense of the, 
East St. Louis barbarians. 

I realize the dangers from autocracy. even in time of war, and 
I feel that much of the agitation which has led to the introduc- 
tion of this bill -has not been well founded on any reasonable 
probabilities of great disaster; yet I may be mistaken, for I also 
realize that the condition of our country and of those nations 
engaged with us in this war against a common enemy may in- 
deed be serious. And I now understand that many of our people 
who look askance at our citizens of German ancestry and who 
cry aloud in the market place against alien enemies in our 
midst, and who subscribe with great publicity to the liberty loan, 
bearing 33 per cent interest in gold, are really more dangerous to 
our country than is the Kaiser. The President has said that 
we have no special grievance against Germany. I do not agree 
with him, but I know that we do and will have a mortal griev- 
ance against those so-called Americans, and their name is 
legion, whose patrietism is measured simply by profits. What 
language can be employed properly to describe in all his horrid 
moral deformities the loathsome Shylock who wins Executive 
favor by proffered service but exacts a bond with forfeitures of 
human blood and suffering? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, did the Senator ask not to be 
interrupted? t 

Mr..TOWNSEND. No; I did not. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the able Senator to 
direct me to what expression the Senator has in mind where the 
President said the United States had no grievance against Ger- 
many? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No special grievance against Germany. 
All I can refer to is what was widely reported in the papers. 

Mr, LEWIS. Ah, the Senator refers to the speech that the 
President made at the Red Cross gathering? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; and the Senator from Illinois has 
discussed that on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I only ask the Senator if that is what he 
alluded to? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is it. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is right; it has been referred to, 
and I think it has been justly explained. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Sir, if I had my way, there would be no 
war profits except such as were necessary to meet the expenses 
of war. I honor the patriotic captain of industry and finance 
who in these times volunteers his great experience and ability to 
his country’s good, but I brand with treason the man who ex- 
ploits his country’s necessity for private gain to himself or 
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friend. This is a time for universal service and sacrifice. 
Legitimate business should be eneouraged, for upon it our suc- 
cess will as much depend as upon our arms, but the business 
man, whether producer, transporter, or distributor, should have 
in mind his country’s good as much as has the lad who lays his 


young life upom his country’s altar when he goes into the 
trenches of Europe. Let there be profit, but let it be dedicated 
to the support of the soldier, who gives his all, and of the Gov- 
ernment, which is all, and which requires billions for its defense. 
And what I say of business men applies with equal foree to labor. 
In this national crisis no man—no man has the right even to ask 
that his prewar status of selfishness be maintained and made 
secure. Fam voting to tax our people in amounts never dreamed 
of as possible by any man prior to August, 1914, but not one 
dollar of these amounts should go as a reward to greed or graft. 
Through ignorance much money will be wasted—aye, worse than 
wasted. The people may forgive mistakes, but they will not, 
they must not, forgive corruption. They must annihilate it and 
its beneficiaries.” i 

E am not in accord with the proposition that the Government 
should fix prices of supplies which it buys either for itself or the 
allies at less than cost of production, for that would mean that 
the producer selling under such conditions would be obliged, if 
he continued his business, to charge American consumers an 
amount large enough to compensate for his loss to the Govern- 
ment and its allies. I want the price the same to all, and I want 
it reasonable. Our people are financing this war. Their taxes 
pay the bills, and they are entitled te just and reasonable prices 
for what they buy. I have little fear that the seller will not 
get a reasonable price for what he sells. He ought not to get 
rich out of war. The Government should neither wantonly ner 

_ignorantly decrease production or enhanee prices under the 
alleged remedy of Government control. What America may 
need, what the world now needs, is food and clothing and fuel. 
If greed, avarice, and undue selfishness can be held in check; if 
the spirit of patriotism which established this Republic in 1776 
and preserved it in 1861-1865 can be aroused, we will produce 
enough to feed and clothe and save the world. The Nation 
which gave to Europe the submarine, the aeroplane, and the 
most powerful guns in the world has the genius, the ability, and 
the disposition to overmatch these now most deadly engines of 
war, and it will meet every emergency. It will do this unless 
its Government paralyzes initiative by ignorance or folly. We 
can and must feed the antagonists of Germany. Let us fetter 
the enemies of patriotism, whether they be of American, Ger- 
man, or whatnot ancestry, but let us maintain unshackled 
American enterprise, and there will be food and fuel enough and 
to spare. 

This bill covers articles of necessity not contemplated when it 
was first prepared. I deplore the conditions which seem to com- 
pel their inclusion, but so related are food, fuel, iron, copper, and 
cotton to the national defense and welfare and so unconscionabie 
are many dealers in these products that the situation has become 
desperate, and a desperate remedy seems to be assured. I am 
sorry that this is so, but trust that the exercise of the power con- 
ferred will not be required ; and if it shall be, that only honest, 
efficient men will execute it. 5 

We are legislating in an atmosphere of hysteria and I fear 
that the normal vision is being obscured. No man can condemn 
more strongly than I will the extortion that is being practiced 
by Americans upon our people and their allies, and I want to 
go as far as I can to correct this evil. If that could be done, 
the natural laws of supply and demand would not need sus- 
pension. Our people would practice proper economy and the 
fruits of agriculture would multiply to meet all demands. I 
realize, however, that the pending measure is the only tangible 
proposition before us. I shall assist in t. e endeavor to amend it 
so as to make it less objectionable, and to render it more helpful 
to increased production, to a more equitable distribution, and to 
more reasonable prices. If in the end I am convinced that its 
probable benefits outweigh its possible injuries, I shall support. 
the bill with my vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Presiding Officer indicate 
which amendment that is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 13, line 12, after the word “em- 
ployees,” insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That whenever any person or persons entitled to receive 
such wages are dissatisfied with the rate of wages so fixed by the Presi- 
dent, he or Ses shall have the t to have the reasonableness of such 

and determined by the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation created by the act iret ee 15, 1913; and in case said 


board shall conclude that a h wages shall be allowed their 


finding shall be conclusive in the premises, and said board shall pre- 


scribe rules and regulations for carrying this proviso into effect. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee just read by the Secretary. 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 6, after the word 
“receipts,” to insert: The word ‘mine’ as used in this sec- 
tion shall be held to include oil and gas wells and oil and gas 
pipe lines.“ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the discussion in the Committee on 
Agriculture of this particular amendment the question arose, 
I think it is fair to state it, as to the status of pipe lines, It 
was suggested that pipe lines were common carriers and ought 
to be subject, therefore, in their rates to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that to that extent the jurisdiction 
eonferred in this broad language upon the President in the bill 
would conflict with the jurisdiction already possessed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It was understood that that 
matter would be looked into before definite action was taken. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not examined any further. 
After the discussion in committee this provision was agreed to. 
T assume if there is any pipe line engaged in interstate com- 
merce it would probably be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and where it applies only to 
interstate traffic it would be under the jurisdiction of the bill. 
I do not assume, however, that under the bill its operation is 
limited to interstate commerce. That has been discussed a good 
deal, I think Congress has power to act on matters intrastate, 
and on matters interstate under the war power of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: Does the Senator in charge of the bill 
remember whether a provision similar to that has been placed 
at the end of any other section of the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I will say—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I notice that this section refers only to 
power granted to the President to requisition and take over 
any mine. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Any mine; and this was added to the 
provision In order to remove any question as to whether or not 
oil and gas mines were included within the term mine. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to the language 
added to this particular section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the eom- 
mittee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. REED. F was engaged otherwise. I simply ask for 
information. Is that the amendment on page 14 at the end of 
section 9? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; lines 6, 7, and 8 on 
page 14. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 25, on page 14, 
as follows: 

Sec. 10. That undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of, or 
injurious speculation in, or unjust market manipulation or unfair and 
misleading market quotations of the prices of necessaries, are hereby 
prohibi and whenever the President finds it essential in order to 

revent undue enhancement, depression, or fluctuation of prices of, or 
order to vent injurious speculation in, or in order to prevent un- 
just market manipulation or unfair and misleading market quotations 
of the prices of necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil prac- 
tices, he is authorized to prescribe such regulations governing, or may 
either wholly or partly prohibit, o tions, practices, and transactions 
at, on, in, or under the rules of any ge, board of trade, or 
similar institutions or place of business as he may find essential in 
order to prevent, correct, or remove such evil p ces. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill if there is not a committee amendment there striking 
out four lines? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is a committee amendment, 
which I overlooked, commencing in line 10 to strike out the 
words “undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of, or in- 
jurious: speculation in, or unjust market manipulation or unfair 
and misleading market quotations of the prices of necessaries, 
are hereby prohibited, and,” so that it would read “That when- 
ever the President finds it essential.” and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 14, commencing in line 9 strike out 
the following words: 

Undue enbancement or fluctuation of prices of, or injurious specula- 


tion in, or unjust market manipulation or unfair and misleading market 
quotations of the prices of necessaries, are hereby prohibited, and. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, in line 25, after the 
word “ practices,” to strike out “Further, for the purposes of 
this. section, the President” and insert “Such regulations”; on 
page 15, line 2, after the word “within,” to strike out “its” 
and insert their“; in line 15, after the word “ transactions,” 
to strike out “and he may appoint agents to conduct the inves- 
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tigations necessary to enforce the provisions of this section and 


all rules and regulations made by him in pursuance thereof, 
and may fix and pay the compensation of such agents"; in line 
22. after the word “ section,” to strike out “ or whe willfully aids 
or abets any such violation or any such. prohibited operation, 
practice, or transaction,” so as to read: 


Such re tions may require persons coming within their pro- 
visions to such records and statements of'account, and may require 


eder the rules of any * of trade, or 
w or place of business, inel the making, exeeu settle- 
ment, and fulfillment: thereof. 


ng, or 

actions at, in, or on, or under the rules of any such ex 

of trade, or similar institutions or place of business, to keep records 
and to make such returns as will fully and correctly disclose all facts 
in their possession relating to such transactions. Any who 
wun won any regulatio: or who 
“prohibited 


n made pursuant to this 
in any o tion, practice, or transaction 
pursuant to s section, I. upon conviction 1 be punished 
y a fine not exceeding $10,000" or by imprisonment for not ore than 

four years, or bo 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer from the committee 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 16, at the end of line 2, it is pro- 
posed to add the following: 

Provided, That such operations, practices, and transactions at, 
in, or under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or other 
— — or — ce a business as are not prohibited by the 3 
=n by the pursuant ta provisions of this on shall not 

be deemed to be —.— Re Intent and meaning of section 6 of this act. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish the chairman of the com- 
mittee would give us a little time to read and consider that 
amendment or else explain the purport of it. I should like to 
sped about it. 

CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to passing the 
Mais ee over for the present, if the Senator desires to read 
it; but I will say that, according to my recollection, the purpose 
of the amendment is to exclude from the operation of this sec- 
tion the provisions of section 6, which apply rather to individuals 
than to boards of trade and other institutions of that. kind. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let the amendment be again 


stated. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The Secretary again read the amendment proposed by Mr. 


CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. KENYON. May I say to the Senator from Missouri that 
the testimony before the committee was that the provisions of 
section 6, it was feared, could close every exchange in the coun- 
try overnight? Consequently, it was deemed wise to put such 
a proviso as this either in section 6 or section 12, so that section 
6 would not apply to these exchanges. It would be a calaml- 
tous thing to close all these exchanges overnight. That con- 
struction might not be carried out, but it was feared it would 
be, So, out of abundance of caution, this proviso was put 
in section 12. It does not make any difference whether it goes 
in section 12 or section 6. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me it ought to go in section 6, in- 
stead of section 12. 

Mr. KENYON. It perhaps might more properly have been 
inserted in that section. I think the truth was, however, that 
we had passed over seetion 6, and so we put it into section 12; 
Mr. REED. I do not know enough about it to venture an 

opinion. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that this amendment go over. I want 
to take sufficient time to examine it, though I do not object to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if we begin\to con- 
strue this bill we shall be entering upon a pretty broad field. 
I do not know why we should construe that provision. The 
courts will construe it, and it matters very little what we say 
about it. f 

Mr. KENYON. The point is that under section 6 there is a 
chance that this provision could be construed: in such a way as 
to close every exchange in this country immediately; and I 
think no one wants to bring about a result of that kind. The 
only purpose of the amendment was to obviate that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is the Senator using the new sec- 
tions or the old sections when he refers to section 12? 

Mr. KENYON. When I refer to section 6, I refer to the 


hoarding section, and when I refer to section 12 it is section 10 
of the new numbering. 


Mr. 3 eens sve 
be deemed to be hoarded within the meaning 


That: necessaries: shall 
of this act when either (a) held, — A for, or arranged for by 
any manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or other dealer in a quantity 
in excess of the reasonab ble requirements ef his business for use or sale 
by him fer æ reasonable time. 

To undertake to construe that language and to narrow its 
Scope and purpose is rather a dangerous thing, it seems to me. 
I do not know why we should do it. 

Mr. KENYON.. I will say to the Senator that Judge Lindsey, 
who is the legal adviser of Mr. Hoover, came before the com- 
mittee with Mr. Hoover and asked that it be made perfeetly 
clear that section 6 would not accomplish what many thought it 
would, namely, the closing of all of these exchanges overnight. 
That was the only purpose of this proviso being inserted: 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, where is the proviso 


The proviso suggested by the chairman ef the 
committee would come in at the end of section 10, after the 
word “ both,” in line 2, page 16. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President; I ask the chairman of the 
committee if it will not be satisfactory to him to let this amend- 
ment go over? 

. CHAMBERLAIN. Entirely so. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want sufficient time to examine it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the further 
consideration ef the amendment will be suspended and it will 
go over. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 3, to change the 
number of the section from “13” to “11”; in line 6, after the 
word “products,” to insert “ being necessaries as. hereinbefore 
defined; on page 17, line 3, after the name United States,” 
to strike out “seriously interferes or is likely seriously to inter- 
fere with the practical operation of any guaranteed price, there- 
for ee to this section, or,” so as to make the sec- 
tion read: 


this: sec- 


as h poy Beanie 
have the benefits of t the guarantee provided for in 
products, he is authorized, 
seeding time as 


tion in order to stimulate production of such 
from time seasonably and as far in advance of g 
blie notice of what, 


to 
practicable, to determine and fix and to ——. 
under —— is a apeta for any such 
products, in order to assure such 8 a —— rofit. ere- 


upon, jer ——— of the United States hereby 
ducer o 


section. In such regulations the Pri —.— shall prescribe 
terms and conditions upon which any such producer shall entitled to 
the benefits of such nty. When the ent finds that the im- 


ties of t 
terehi made pursuant to ti — 
doty, added to then existi 

e 8 at the time of 
cient to bring the price thereof at which imported 5 to the price fixed 
therefor pursuant to the foregoing s: section, he shall 
aim such facts. and thereafter there shall be levied. collected, and 


guaranties 
m, and ascertains what rate of 
on an 


id u such product when imported, in addition to the then exist- 
ng rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascertained; but in no case shall 
any rate of duty be fixed at an amount which will effect a reduc- 


Bam og tt an tpat za Bee” Bor ; 
tariff law o es. ‘or the purpose of making any guar- 
effective under this — or whenever he deems it 
in order to protect the Government of the United States 

sean material enhancement of its liabilities arising out of any guar- 
under this seetion, the President is authorized also, in his discre- 
—— to purchase any such podacie for which a guaranteed price shall 
be fixed under this section, seg to bold, transport, ot store them, or to 
sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to any citizen of the United States 
or to any government enga in war with any country with which the 
Government of the United. States is or may be at war or to use the 
same as supplies fi 


8 under . existing 


‘or any department or agency of the Government of 
the United tes. Any moneys received by the United States from or 
in 893 with the sale or disposal of any products under this sec- 
tion may, the discretion of the President. be used as a revolving 
fund for further 5 out the 3 of this section. Any balance 
of such moneys not used such revolving fund shall be covered 
into the Treasury as eous receipts. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 13, to strike 
out: 
See. 2 That the president is authorized, if, in his opinion, it is 
necessary to conserve necessaries, to require any person having control 
of 8 ba distilied spirits, to turn over to the Government, for use 
or redistillation, such proportion of said alcohol or spirits as the Presi- 
dent may deem necessary to meet the requirements of the Government 
in the manufacture of munitions and other military and hospital sup- 
Recai in m far as such use or redistillation would dispense with the 
8 utilizing products and materials suitable for food and feeds 
manufacture of alcohol or distilled spirits for the pur- 
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poses herein enumerated. Upon the failure of the n to widen ge 
with the President's requirement, the President is authorized to requisi- 
tion and take possession of the alcohol and distilled spirits required to 
be turned over and to y for sume a just compensation, to deter- 
mined by the President. And if the price so determined be not satis- 
factory to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be 
paid the amount prescribed by the President and shall be entitled to 
Sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added to the 
amount so paid, will be just compensation for such spirits or alcohol 
in the manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 o 
the Judicial Code. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in reference to that 
amendment, the committee proposed section 18, in italics, on 
pages 20 and 21, as an amendment to the House provision on 
page 19, section 14a. I do not feel at liberty to withdraw that 
amendment, proposed by the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, for they have had no meeting since; but it seems to me 
that the action of the Senate on Saturday would make that 
commandeering section for distilled liquor useless. Under the 
amendment which was adopted on Saturday the President sim- 
ply takes possession of all of the. distilled liquors in bond and 
utilizes them for governmental purposes. I therefore submit 
the matter to the Senate without any recommendation, for, as 
I have said, I have no power from the committee to withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt that the whole provision 
ought to be stricken from the bill, because that entire subject 
matter has been covered by the amendment which I offered and 
which the Senate agreed to on Saturday. It seems to me that 
the Senator having the bill in charge would have a perfect right 
to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under our unanimous-consent agree- 
ment can this committee amendment now be considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a committee amendment—the com- 
mandeering section. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, we disposed of the subject matter last Saturday, and 
that therefore this committee amendment would go out. 

Mr. SMOOT., That only applied to section 12; but the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is correct; there is no 
necessity for the provision now, and it ought to go out. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think this may be the only valid provision 
of this bill regarding the disposition of or in any way affecting 
distilled spirits. When the amendment of Senator Suoor pro- 
viding for the purchase of distilled spirits by the President was 
offered, I had very serious doubt as to its constitutionality, 
and apprehended that it was not only void but that it would 
invalidate the entire amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and did not vote for it. On investi- 
gation I am confirmed in that opinion. I haye looked up 
some authorities, and I will present them to the Senate. If 
section 12 is unconstitutional, then section 13 is very material, 
and ought not to go out of the bill. This is a matter that ought 
to have the very serious consideration of the Senate, for, as 
stated by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrscons], the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, when he asked that the 
revenue bill be recommitted, if the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah prevails the revenue bill will have to be 
entirely rewritten in order to purchase the liquors as directed 
and to supply the revenue that will be lost. Before that com- 
mittee acts along those lines this matter should be given at- 
tention. 

Furthermore, if my view of the amendment is sound the bill 
will be without a provision to prohibit the manufacturer of 
intoxicating liquors from foodstuffs during the present war, a 
condition that in common with a majority of the Senators in 
this Chamber I will regret very much. Now is the time to cure 
this defect if it can be done. 

The vice in the amendment is that therein Congress under- 
takes to fix the compensation to be paid for the property taken, 
which is a judicial and not a legislative question, provides no 
remedy for ascertaining the value of the property to be taken, 
and denies just compensation for it by authorizing an arbitrary 
deprivation for cost and a small profit instead of providing 
for payment of its market value. The Congress would in this 
Way assume judicial powers, and take the property without 
due process and without just compensation, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Tennessee permit an inquiry right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussard in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the first part of section 13 down 
to the words “ the President“ in line 4. page 21, be stricken out, 
it would save the point made by the Senator from Tennessee, 
I think. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I can not agree with the Senator as to that, 
because I do not think the point I am making affects that sec- 
tion so much as it does section 12 as amended and adopted by 
the Senate on Saturday. 

The suggestion of the Senator might meet the objections, at 
least in part. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think it would. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator may be right; but I have not 
the time to examine it and give an opinion now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
if there is any question about it, why not adopt section 13 as it 
is, and let both sections 12 and 18 go to conference? Then there 
would not be any question that the conferees could adopt a por- 
tion of section 13 if they thought it would add anything to the 
constitutionality of the so-called Smoot amendment. Š 

Mr. SHIELDS. The question, in my opinion, is so important, 
not only as affecting this bill but the revenue bill as well, that 
I think it is best that I present the authorities now so that 
the Senate may investigate the questions before the bill is dis- 
posed of and take proper action in the matter. 

88 amendment offered by the Senator from Utah is in these 
words: 

Provided, That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
directed to take over for and on behalf of the Government of the Unit 
States all distilled liquors that are held in bond at the time this act 

‘oes into effect, and he is hereby authorized to ay the owners of such 
a ert the actual cost of the same plus a profit not exceeding 10 per 

i THÉ POWER OF CONGRESS. 

There can not be any doubt that while the Congress has the 
power to judge of the necessity of taking private property for 
public use in the exercise of the power of eminent domain, it 
can not fix the compensation to be paid the owner. Further, an 
act providing for the condemnation of property must always 
provide a remedy whereby the value of it can be ascertained 
and recovered by the property owner. 

In Black on Constitutional Law, page 495, it is said: 

The legislature in exercising the power of eminent domain can not 
in the law itself fix the amount of compensation to be paid to the prop- 
erty owner. Such compensation, in case of disagreement between the 
parties, must be ascertained and awarded by a fair and impartial 
tribunal, * While the legislature is the judge of the necessity or ex- 

fency of the exercise of the power of eminent domain, it is not the 
fuse of the amount or justness of the compensation to be made when 

e power is exercised,” and therefore, “when the Constitution pre- 
seribes no particular mode in which the compensation be ascer- 
tained, it would seem to follow that, as to the question of the amount 


of compensation, the owner of land taken for public use has a right to 
require that an impartial tribunal be provided for its determination 


‘and that the Government is bound in such cases to provide such tri- 


bunal, before which both parties may meet and discuss their claims on 
equal terms.” 

The leading case upon this subject is that of the Monongahela 
Navigation Co. against The United States, reported in One hun- 
dred and forty-eighth United States, page 338. 

Before reading from the opinion I will state how the case 
arose. The State of Pennsylvania granted to the Monongahela 
Co. the right to improve the Monongahela River for navigation, 
and authorized it to charge tolls upon all vessels passing through 
its locks. It proceeded with the construction of those locks and 
exercised the franchise granted to it for some years. After- 
wards the General Government, under its power to regulate 
commerce, which is paramount to that of the State’s over nav- 
igable streams, undertook to improve the river, and in the act 
providing for the condemnation of the property of the Naviga- 
tion Co. it excluded the value of the franchise granted to the 
company by the State of Pennsylvania. The question came 
before the Supreme Court of the United States whether the 
franchise was an element of value which the Navigation Co. 
had the right to have considered and receive compensation for. 
Thus it will be seen that the power of the legislature to fix the 
elements of value of the property condemned, and also the com-. 
pensation to be paid, arose, and both were determined. I am 
not going to read all the case, but certain extracts that will 
show what was adjudged: 


By this 1 lation Congress seems to have assumed the right to de- 
termine what shall be the measure of compensation. But this is a 
judicial and not a legislative question, The legislature may deter- 
mine what private property is needed for public purposes—that is a 
question of a political and legislative character—but when the taking 
has been ordered, then the question of compensation is judicial. It 
does not rest with the public taking the property through Congress 
or the legislature, its representative, to say what compensation shall 
be paid or even what shall be the rule of compensation. The Constitu- 
tion bas declared that just compensation shall be paid, and the ascer- 
talnment of that is a judicial inquiry. 


The court quoted with approval other cases, as follows: 


Charles River Bridge Proprietors v, Warren Bridge Proprietors (36 
U. S., 11 Peters, 420, 571 [9: 773. 833]). Mr. Justice McLean in 
his opinion referring to a provision for compensation found in the 
character of the Warren Bridge, uses this language: They (the legis- 
lature) provide that the new company shall 
lege in behalf of the old one a hundred poun 


ay annually to the col- 
By this provision it 
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appears that the legislature has undertaken to do what a jury of the 
country ony could constitutionally do—assess the amount of compen- 
sation to which the complainants are entitled.” 


Isom v. Mississippi Central Railroad Co. (86 Miss., 300), 
where it is held: 


The right of the legislature of the State by law to apply 
e of the citizen to the public use and then to constitute ie ief te 
— in its own case to determine what is the “ 3 om it 
t to Day therefor or how much benefit it has conferred. uD — the 
eit zen by thus 8 his property without his consent or to extin- 
guish any part of such “ compensation” b 8 conjectural ad ad- 
vantage or ın any manner to 1 wi se pon os leg 
înce of courts and juries in administering rich Juna an can * 
for a moment be admitted or tolerated under our Consti It 
anything can be clear and undeniable n principles of —.— jus- 
tice or constitutional law it seems that this must be so. 


Montgomery County v. Schuylkill Bridge Co. (110 Pa., 54, 58) 
in which the condemnation of a bridge belonging to the bridge 
company was sought, where the court said: 

The bridge structur 
of the propetty owned egg tle y the coun 
There were the franc any, cluding ry 4 ht to take 
toll, and these were as effectual 5 aken as was the itself. 
Hence, to measure the damages by the mere cost of boting t b 
would be to deprive the N y of any compensation for the 
struction of the franchises. The iatter can no more be taken without 
compensation than can its tangible corporeal property. 

The court, in the Monongahela case, further said: 

tsarki words, it is . the „ ee to make 
mn rovision respectin. provement o mongahela River 

în its judgment the Subile interests demand. Its dominion is su- 


a lik th granted to Congress by the Constitution, 
ut, z Pe 2 aaa i pjega bin is subject to all the limitations im- 
8 by GAR D and among that of the fifth amend- 
ment. we have heretofore quoted. 
Referring to the clause requiring just compensation to be paid 
for ves . taken for public use. 
eres “that t control over er ee of arena 5 


ees sea 
county. 


t which it takes from 
it can be said that 


for a post 
purpose of improv- 
way. 


tu 
stream, it was deemed — fer to construct a canal with } 
order to pass around rapids or falls. Of the power of Co: 
demn whatever land — on 1 


to con- 
for such canal there can be no 
paying full com 


private pro peng taken yg thes can as Pittie doubt. 
e! 


must be ta 


the power of take wis prope 
the power to take is sabgect to the constitutional limitation of just 
compensation, 

That case has been frequently cited and a There 
can be no question, upon this authority, but that the attempt in 
this act to fix the measure of compensation of the owners of 
the vast amount of property proposed to be condemned for the 
public use renders the entire section of the bill a nullity. 

Furthermore, not only has the Congress no power to fix the 
compensation, but it must provide a remedy for the owner of 
the property to recover the qust compensation in some character 
of tribunal. 

Judge Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Limitations, says: 

It is sufficient if provision is made by the law by which the party 
can obtain compensation, and that an impartial tribunal is provided for 
assessing it. 

In this case the bill merely provides that the President shall 

take and pay for the property. There is no provision whatever 
for the property owner to institute any proceeding or in any way 
compel the payment of the compensation to. which he is entitled. 
The decisions upon this point assume that when the State has 
provided a remedy by resort to which the party can have his 
compensation assessed, adequate means are afforded for its ap- 
plication, since the property of the municipality or of the State 
is a fund to which he can resort without risk of loss, It is 
essentinl, however, that the remedy be one which the party can 
resort to of his own mofion. If the provision be such that only 
the publie authorities appropriating the land are authorized to 
take proceedings for the assessment, it must be held to be void. 

Mr. Black, in his work on the Constitution, has something to 
say upon that subject. It is in these words: 

If the power of eminent domain is exercised for the 3 of the 
State or one of its municipalities, it is not essential 
should first be provided, for it is gal ska that the noble a th is a 
sufficient pledge and guarantee for the payment of what is — 
But in this case, the law must provide a means for making his claim 
effective against the State or municipality, which u uate 
and certain, and which may be initiated by the property owner himself 
at his own discretion. 


This bill contains no such provision, but places the entire 
matter in the hands of the Government, through -the President. 

Not only has the Congress no power to fix the compensation, 
and must provide a remedy by which it may be recovered in a 
tribunal of some nature, but it must allow the property owner 
to recover the market value of the property; and any attempt 
to fix any other measure of damages or of compensation than 


that value renders the act void. This bill, it will be remem. 
bered, fixes the compensation ‚to be paid at the cost of the 
distilled spirits with 10 per cent profit. It allows nothing for 
the value which comes with age to this character of property. 
It allows nothing for the market value that will be so greatly 
increased by the provision of the Robinson amendment prohibit- 
ing the further distillation of distilled spirits during the war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SxHepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 

Tt has been said here by some that it cost about 25 cents per 
gallon to distill these liquors, and by others about 75 cents per 
gallon. I do not know how that is; but anyone reading the 
quotations in the public prints knows, and in fact it is common 
knowledge, that many of these liquors now sell for from $6 to 
$12 n gallon on the market. They are worth tha@ money to the 
owners, They are worth that money as security to the banks 
which hold the notes and other obligations of the owners of 
them. Will anyone say that those who own these liquors or 
those who hold these securities are going to allow their property 
to be confiscated in this way without challenging the act in the 
courts of the country? It is evident that this legisiation will 
not stand for a moment before any court of competent juris- 
diction. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me the position of 
the Senator is impregnable. The suggestion has been made by 
some, however, that this legislation is justified upon the ground 
of military necessity; and they liken this act to the act of the 
general who, in the prosecution of a war, encounters property 
which Is indispensable to his operations, and seizes it, com- 
mandeers it; and if it is ever paid for it is a mere act of grace 
upon the part of the Government, rather than a matter of richt. 

Does the Senator concede that that proposition is the luw? 
And if it is, may not that be entirely differentiated from the 
question under consideration now? 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is a question that I will diseuss, at the 
suggestion of the Senator, Inter, when I finish the one in hand; 
but there was never a greater sophistry or heresy propounded 
in a legislative body than that this property or any other prap- 
erty, in the state of affairs in this country. can be com- 
mandeered and taken without compensation. E will present 
some authorities on that subject. I did not intend tò go into 
the auestion at this time, but I will answer it briefly when I 
reach it. 

I have stated that the owners of this property are entitled to 
recover its market value, and not its cost price with a limited 
profit. and I will do no more than present the authorities upon 
that subject. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator gave a number of 
reasons why the market value might be different from the cost. 
I say that I think his statement can not be answered by any- 
body; but. in addition to the reasons which he gave, let me 
suggest this: s 

It would hardly he claimed, if the Government wanted to take 
a piece of real estate. that the Government could propose to 
pay what the owner paid for the property and set that_up as 
the value. or what the owner paid and 10 per cent additional, 
and set that up as the value. because the owner may have ob- 
tained the property for much less than its real value, or since 
the owner has acquired it the property may have attained an 
entirely different value. So it may be said. with reference to 
everything that is capable of barter and sale, that the price it 
cost the owner does not at all determine the question of value. 

I simply wanted to make that observation in addition to the 
illustrations the Senator was giving. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. I shall present some authorities di- 
rectly upon that point in a moment. The converse equally 
applies to the Senator's illustration. Suppose the property 
cost $100,000 and a railread company was proposing to condemn 
it. The same rule applies to a cerporation that applies to the 
Government, and the Same rule applies to personal property as 
to real property. There is no distinction in the nature or char- 
acter of the property concerning the measure of damages or 
compensation to be paid when the right of eminent domain is 
exercised. Now, following the illustration of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen], suppose the property cost $100,000, but 
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at the time it was taken it had so depreciated that it was worth 
only $25,000. Would the party condemning it be required to 


pay the cost? Certainly not. The rule is that he pays the 
market yalue at the time the property is taken, as if the owner 
wanted to sell and the party seeking to condemn wanted to 
buy in the ordinary course of business, 

Speaking about the compensation to be paid, Judge Cooley, 
in his work on Constitutional Limitations, at pages 819 and 820, 
says: 

If the whole of a man's estate is taken, there can generally be little 
difficulty in fixing 1 9 the measure of compensation, for it is apparent 
that in such case he ought to have the whole market value of his 
premises, and he can not Aerer demand more. The question is 
reduced to one of market value, to be determined upon the testimony 
of those who have knowledge upon that subject and whose business or 
experience entitles their opinions to weight. It may be that in such 
a case the market value may not seem to the owner adequate compen- 
sation, for he may have reasons peculiar to himself, springing from as- 
sociation or other cause, which make him unwilling to part with the 
property on the estimate of his neighbors; but such reasons are in- 
capable of being taken into account in legal proceedings where the ques- 
tion is one of compensation in money, inasmuch as it is manifestly 
impossible to meusure them by any stand value. Con- 

e to the Government a right to appropriate e property on paying 
for it and we are at once remitted to the same standards for estimating 
values which are applied ın other cases, and which necessarily measure 
the worth of property by its value as an article of sale or as a means 
of producing pecuniary return, 


I will also fead from Mr. Black upon the same subject: 

The rules for ascertaining the amount of compensation to be paid 
to the owner of property taken under the power of eminent domain 
are subject to some yariations, depending on the circumstances of the 
particular case. But the general principles are always the same. And 
these may be arranged in three classes, according as the appropriation 
is of the whole of the tract or other property, or only a portion thereof, 
or consists in injury and damage to the property without a physical 
taking of it. 

Of course this is a taking of the whole of the property; and 
that is the class we are now discussing. 

In the first place, if the State or corporation takes the whole of the 
tract of land, or the franchise and plant of a corporation, or any 
other entire piece of property, the owner is entitled to receive the entire 
market value of the property. The market value is not the mere 
amount which the property has cost the owner; it may be much greater. 
Neither does it mean the amount which the prope would bring a 
a forced sale, but what it would bring in the hands of a prudent seller 
at liberty to fix the time and the conditions of the sale. If the prop- 
erty taken consists in the franchise and plant of a corporation, the 
market value is not to be ascertained by the par value of the stock, or 
the cost of the improvements, but it is measured by the actual selling 
value of the entire capital stock. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Michigan? , 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator believe that that 
authority would connect the distillery itself with the product— 
that the distillery would be a part of the property which is 
thus affected? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Oh, no; it is the whisky alone that is to be 
valued. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The whisky alone? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I suppose the Senator’s question is suggested 
by Mr. Black’s reference to real estate in giving the illustration. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is the most common character of prop- 
erty concerning which the power of eminent domain is exercised. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And he gives an illustration as to that. 
But if the Senator will remember the quotation, he says “land 
or other property”; and there is no better-settled principle 
than that the rule applicable to real estate is applicable to per- 
sonal property, or to intangible values such as franchises when 
so condemned and taken. The character or nature of the prop- 
erty does not affect the compensation to be paid. The rule is 
the same as to all. 

The Congress by undertaking to fix the value of the property 

-and compensation to be paid has usurped the prerogatives and 

powers of the judiciary, and for that reason the act is void. 

-It is void for failure to provide any remedy to the owner of the 

property by which he can enforce payment of compensation. It 

is also void because it undertakes to fix the value of the prop- 

erty at cost, with 10 per cent profit, instead of its market value. 
THE WAR POWER, 


I am asked by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] whether 
the Congress has not the right to commandeer this property, 
and consequently the validity of the act can be sustained as a 
war measure, 

Section 13 is a provision for commandeering the property in 
the exercise of what, I think, is inaccurately called the war 
power. ‘This section is not undertaken to be enacted under 
that power. In fact, several Senators spoke of it as being the 


best and the most effective prohibition law that ever had been 
suggested or proposed to be enacted; and if you get down to 
the truth of it, there was nothing moving this amendment but 
the desire to enter into immediate prohibition in the United 
States. But it is immaterial what the Congress or any Member 
of it calls the law. The question is, What is the nature of it? 

The war power, so called, in my opinion, has been misapplied, 
misinterpreted, and misstated frequently since we have been 
considering emergency legislation during this special session, 
There is no general power of government floating about in the 
atmosphere that can be brought down and applied to conditions 
whenever we declare war. Whatever power Congress has in a 
state of war must be found within the four corners of the 
Constitution. Whatever power the President can exert must be 
found within the same limits. There is no such thing as mili- 
tary power to be exercised by Congress. There is such a power 
to be exercised by the the President, as Commander in Chief of 
the Army, and not otherwise. 

I find a very clear definition of military power and of martial 
law in the Encyclopedia of the United States Supreme Court 
Reports, volume 8, page 272, which, I think, it will be well to 
read in this connection: 


Martial law is the law of military necessity in the actual presence of 
ar. 


war. 

Martial law is to be distinguished from military law, which is used 
in ce and war, and is found in acts of Cone prescribing rules and 
articles of war or otherwise providing for the government of the na- 
tional forces. 

Martial law is also to be distinguished from military government, 
which is exercised in time of foreign war without the boundaries of the 
United States, or in time of rebellion and civil war within the States 
or districts occupied by rebels treated as belligerents. 

Martial law is called into action by Congress, or temporarily, when 
the action of Congress can not be invited, and in the case of justifying 
or excusing peril, by the President, in times of insurrection or invasion, 
or of civil or foreign war within districts or localities where ordinar 
law no longer adequately secures public 2 and private rights. 


An 
a niate al may determine whether a cr demands the creation of 


1 law. 
maa law is administered by the posera of the 39 85 and 1s, 
in fact. his will. Of necessity it is arb aera but it must obeyed, 

Martial law is to be exercised in times of invasion or insurrection 
within the limits of the United States, or during rebellion within the 
limits of States maintaining adhesion to the National Government when 
the pales danger requires its exercise. a 

rtial law can not arise from a threatened invasion. The neces- 
sity must be actual and present; the invasion real; such as effectually 
closes the courts and deposes the civil administration. 

Martial Jaw is confined to the locality of actual war. Martial rule 
can never exist where the courts are open and in the proper and unob- 
structed exercise of their jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, these definitions and statements of the distinc- 
tion between martial and military law, and the characteristics 
of each, are abundantly sustained by numbers of the adjudged 
cases of the Supreme Court of the United States. Indeed, there 
is no controversy but that they are sound. 

Can ihere by any control, use, or appropriation of private prop- 
erty under military law? Certainly not. Military law is con- 
fined to control of the Army under the acts of Congress, appli- 
cable equally in war and in peace. So no warrant for such 
legislation can be found under it. 

Martial law is the law of necessity, of military necessity, in 
case of foreign invasion or in case of insurrection, when the 
courts of the country are closed and can not be resorted to. 
Do such conditions prevail in a single State, in a single county, or 
in a single neighborhood of this country? Absolutely none. 
Peace and order prevail everywhere within our boundaries. 
The courts are open and the law prevails. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr, SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to ask the able Senator from Tennessee, 
whose ability as a jurist we all know, and his great reputation 
as chief justice of the State which he now represents, with which 
we are familiar, does he insist that during war, when the Com- 
mander in Chief is exercising powers, that before the act can be 
done you must find in the Constitution an express provision 
directing or giving assent; or is not the reverse of that the rule, 
that one must find in the Constitution where the act is pro- 
hibited before it can be regarded as interdicted or illegal? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have no trouble in answering the Senator’s 
question, If there is any principle well settled in constitutional 
law in the United States it is that the United States is a Goy- 
ernment of enumerated powers; and if the Congress or the Ex- 
ecutive or the judiciary or any officer undertakes to exercise 
any power or authority under that Government, he must place 
his finger upon the power to do so within the four corners of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I beg to interrupt the Senator. 
The eminent junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] took 
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that position the other day. What I wish to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee now is to draw this distinction that must be 
recognized. In matters of war the Commander in Chief, and, 
indeed, other officials of the Government in executing the orders 
of Congress after the war has been declared, is there not the 
inherent power in the Executive—that is, in the people at 
large—to do such things as will be necessary to carry on the 
war, and before it can be prohibited there must be some expres- 
sion of the Constitution disclosed that prohibits that particular 
act before it can be regarded as prohibited. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I unhesitatingly say no to the Senator from 
Illinois, and I challenge him to find the slightest authority for 
his proposition in the Constitution, adjudged cases of our courts, 
or in any textbook upon the subject. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask my able friend if he recalls the McNabb 
case? I will send for it. I think the words are these: The 
Supreme Court of the United States say that where a law is 
unconstitutional those making the contention should be able to 
put their finger upon the particular provision of the Constitu- 
tion that specifically prohibits the act before it can be urged or 
should be urged that the deed itself is in violation of the Con- 
stitution. Does not the Senator recall that language of the 
Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Apply that rule to State constitutions. The 
States have all the powers of government which are not pro- 
hibited to them in their constitutions or surrendered to the 
Federal Government. But the opposite rule applies to the 
Federal Government. It has only the powers that are expressly 
granted to it in its Constitution. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think, Mr. President, we will see the distinc- 
tion. The Senator contends that as to a State constitution the 
inherent power of the sovereignty of the people in the State is 
unlimited, and that before you could claim that the act was 
illegal you would have to put your finger upon the provision of 
the State constitution that prohibited it; but as to the Federal 
Government the position of the Senator is that we have only 
conferred such powers as we have contributed to that Federal 
Constitution, and without the power there specifically to au- 
thorize the act, it shall be presumed not to be constitutional. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Of course that is elementary law. 

Mr. LEWIS. There is where the eminent Senator and myself 
differ in the construction. I catch his distinction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Tennessee will recall 
that at the Battle of New Orleans in the War of 1812 the Ameri- 
can soldiers used bales of cotton to build a fort. I suppose the 
Senator would concede that they had the right to take that 
cotton without any further ado or without any action. Now, sup- 
pose the cotton had been destroyed, burned up entirely, what 
would be the right of the owners of that cotton as against the 
Government of the United States? I mean the legal right and 
not merely the moral right. The Government can not be sued 
without its consent. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator will recall that the Supreme 
Court of the United States held in relation to the cotton taken 
by Gen. Jackson that there was no remedy against the United 
States because the cotton was taken by the army in the field, that 
it was the ravage of war, which is entirely different from taking 
property in time of peace, using it as here proposed. Entirely 
different rules prevail in the two cases. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I recall the decision. The point I wanted 
to make to the Senator and to get his judgment upon was where 
a question of imminency is to be determined may not the legis- 
lature of a State or the Congress of the United States determine 
what is imminent, what is absolutely n and inasmuch 
as the Government can not be sued without consent, can it 
not make such regulations with reference not only to the meas- 
ure of damages, but the evidence by which those damages are to 
be established, either limiting’ them or extending them, once 
conceding the right of the legislature to determine that question? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not agree with the Senator. There are 
numbers of cases that arose on account of damages to property 
that was destroyed by the ravages of war and in battle. One 
case which occurs to me I remember, although I have not read it 
for some time, where Confederate sharpshooters got into a brick 
residence and were picking off Federal soldiers. They were 
dislodged by shelling the building, and during the night the Fed- 
eral authorities sent out and burned the building. The battle 
was renewed the next morning. The owners brought suit, and 
it was held that that was a loss growing out of imminent military 
necessity for the protection of the country and the ravages of 
the war and no liability existed. 

Mr. GORE. It was immediate and imminent. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It was immediate and imminent and no dam- 
ages could be recovered, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator hold that the imminency 
of the question can never be determined by the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government? That is the question. 

Mr. SHIELDS. This is not a new question. There are a 
number of cases of this kind growing out of the Civil War, some 
out of the Mexican War, and I will read an extract from one of 
them. . None of these questions are new; they are elementary; 
the books are full of them. 

In Mitchell. v. Harmony (13 Howard, 134) the facts were 
as follows: Gen. Mitchell seized the property of a citizen who 
was following the Army and trading with the natives, but under 
such conditions he was not prohibited from so doing. The prop- 
erty was destroyed. After the war Harmony brought suit against 
Mitchell for trespass on the ground that he had exceeded his 
power as a general; that there was no military necessity for 
such seizure and destruction of property ; and the Supreme Court 
of the United States gave him a judgment. The court said: 

There are, without doubt, occasions in which private propert; 
lawfully be taken 8 of or destroyed to prevent 15 from 
into the hands of the public enemy; and also where a military officer, 
c with particular duty, may impress private property into the 

ublic service or take it for public use. Unquestionably in such cases 

e Government is bound to make full compensation to the owner, but 
the officer is not a sser, 

But we are clearly of opinion that in all of these cases the danger 
must be immediate and impendirg, or the necessity urgent for the 
public service, such as will not admit of delay and where the action 
of the civil authority would be too late in providing the means which 
the occasion calls for. It is impossible to define the particular circum- 
stances of danger or necessity in which this power may be lawfully 
exercised. Eve case must depend on its own circumstances. It is 
the em t gives the right, and the emergency must be shown 
to exist ore the taking can be justified. 

That answers the Senator’s question. Raymond against 
Thomas, found reported in Ninety-first United States, page 716, 
is a case very instructive along these lines. I think it grew 
out of the Civil War. The court said: 


It is an unbending rule of law that the exercise of military power 
where the rights of the citizen are concerned shall never be pushed 


may 
alling 


beyond what the exigency requires. 


Can it be said that there is any urgency or exigency which 
requires that property in the United States shall be seized 
and used and applied to military purposes without resort to the 
courts, all of which are open? Is there such an impending 
necessity for the public good, to preserve the national existence? 
I do not believe any Senator will contend for a moment that that 
is the fact. 

Now, about this war power. To my mind it is clear—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the rule for which the Senator 
from Tennessee contends with so much force is true, the Govern- 
ment is not left powerless. The Government still has its remedy 
of taxation and can reach the article in question in a strictly 
legitimate way. It may be burdensome, but that power still 
resides. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And it has its power to go into the courts 
and condemn the property required for national defense. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, It has its right of eminent domain. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Congress has the right to create a commis- 
sion to condemn it, to ascertain how much of this whisky it 
wants, and to find the market value to be paid. Our courts are 
open. There is no interruption whatever in civil process or civil 
procedure. There is no trouble with the Government in this 
case getting necessary supplies of distilled spirits. 

Now, the war power of Congress, in my opinion, is to be found, 
and found nowhere else, in the provisions authorizing Con- 
gress to declare war, to raise and support armies, to provide 
and maintain a navy. It is also authorized to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the land and naval forces, but 
this provision is not here involved. It is also authorized to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection and repel invasion, and to provide 
for organizing armies and disciplining the militia and for govern- 
ing such parts of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appoint- 
ment of officers and the authority of training the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress. : 

The vital provisions are the power to declare war, to raise 
and support armies, and that includes the supporting of the 
militia, to provide and maintain a Navy. I think those provi- 
sions authorize the Congress to do whatever is necessary to 
raise the Army. Under that comes the power of conscription. 
It is authorized to do whatever is necessary to support the Army 
and maintain the Navy, and under that power it has the right 
and the power, in my opinion, to conserve the food supply of the 
country, and for that reason I am supporting that character of 
legislation. But those powers are not unlimited. They are to be 
exercised in harmony with every other provision of the Federal 
Constitution. The President is the Commander in Chief of 
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organized by 


trolled by the other provisions of the Constitution from which 
he derives his powers. Neither Congress nor the President can 
rise higher than their creator, than their source of power. 


Talk about any provision of the Constitution being suspended | 
during war, how are you going about selecting the 5 ons? 
one is 


Are you going to suspend those creating the courts? 
suspended all are suspended. The President would have no 
power under which he could command the Army, because the 


source of his power would be destroyeu, suspended, and Con- 


gress would not have the right to enact this or any other legis- 
lation because the provisions vesting in it legislative powers 
would be suspended. 

It is said this suspension is necessary for preservation of na- 
tional existence, that war is made upon us, and as a matter of 
mecessity, higher than the Constitution, we may adopt means 
which are violative of the provisions of the fundamental Jaw. 


How far are you going to carry that? The war of 1812 was | 
the first waged by us under this Constitution. That was a war 


of national defense. That was a case where you say the neces- 
sity arose. Did it arise in the War with Mexico, which was a 
war of aggression and of conquest? Have you a right to 


suspend 
the Constitution in order to go maranding about the world 


seeking new territory and booty of other nations? 
Was the ‘Constitution suspended when we had war with ‘the 
Indian tribes? Was ‘it suspended when we in the name of 


humanity officiously went down to Cuba and despoiled Spain 


of her colonies? Was the Constitution suspended when we com- 


mitted acts of flagrant war against Mexico in ‘seizing Vera 


‘Cruz and taking charge of the customs of that port and appro- 
priating them? 

If you say a state of war suspends the Constitution, it must 
apply to all cases, not to mere cases of defense. War is war, 
whether is is a war of conquest or a war of defense. 

Now, I say I believe Congress and the President have the 
right to exercise all powers necessary to carry the powers ex- 
pressly given them to a successful, if possible, conclusion, pro- 
vided they violate no provision of ‘the Constitution. 

Perhaps the first case defining the extent of the powers given 
the Federal Government by the Constitution was Gibbons 2. 
Ogden (4 Wheaton, 196), involving the power of Congress under 
the commerce clause. There the court said: 

This power— 

That of the regulation of commerce— 


like all others vested in Congress, is — —.— in itself and may be 
exercised to its utmost extent and acknowledges no limitations other 
than are prescribed in the Constitution. 

In McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 421) the court said: 

We admit, as ail must admit, that the powers of the Government are 
limited, and that its iimits are not to be transcendef. But we think 
the sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the National 
Legislature that discretion with to the means by which ‘the 

ers it confers are to be carried into execution which will enable 

‘hat body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner most 
beneficiai to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are a riate, 
which are paniy adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, but 
consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution are constitutional. 

I have heard these quotations from ‘those cases read several 
times here and great emphasis given to the Clauses stating 
‘that the powers vested in Congress are complete and may be 
exercised to their utmost extent— : = 

Let the end be legitimate; let it be within the scope of the Consti- 
tution, and all meuns which are appropriate, which are plamly adapted 
to that end, which are not proh bitei, but consistent with the 
stitution, may be used— i 
but no emphasis was ‘given to the statement in Gibbons 
against Ogden, concluding the excerpt I have read in these 
words: $ 
ACEROS no limitations other than are prescribed in the ‘Constitu 

on. 


Orin McCulloch against Maryland in these words: 


and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that 
end, which are not prohibited and consistent with the Constitutian. 


Mr. GORE. And with the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. There is no clause in the Constitution 
that is of any greater scope of authority, that is of any grenter 
dignity or that is more binding upon the President and upon 
Congress or upon the people than any other clause. Every pro- 
vision there owes its origin to the same high source—the people 
of the country. They all stand upon the same basis, upon the 
same platform, and you can not exercise one in violation of 
another. 
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the Army, and when the Army and the Navy are ‘raised and 
‘Congress he has absolute control over them. 
He may send them where he pleases, and Congress has no power 
over them, but in the exercise of that power he must be con- 


That question has been before 
‘am ‘only going 


do 
it now. I am going to read vou an excerpt from the very late 
case of Adair against the United States, involving the com- 
‘merce clause of the Constitution. It is reported in 208 United 
States, page 177: 
the selection or choice of the ‘means to pocorn grag Pe Tegula tion — 
of interstate commerce, and such discretion 1 not to be “interfered 
with, except where that which is done tis in plain violation of the 
Constitution. 

The power to regulate commerce is just ns full, just as au- 
thoritative, as that of war, and it has frequently been said by 
‘the Supreme ‘Court that it and ‘taxation are the two greatest 
and highest powers vested in the American Congress by that 
‘Constitution. 

Now, proceeding in the Adair case, I read: 


Manifestly any rules prescribed for the conduct of interstate m 
im order to be within the co — — 


CONSTITUTION SUPREME IN PEACE AND WAR. 

The power vested in the President ms Commander in Chief, 
and the power of Congress to declare war and to raise and sup- 
port armies and maintain navies is no higher ‘than that vested 
by the commerce clause, and it can not be exercised to violate 
the fifth amendment—to deprive a citizen of his property with- 
out compensation. The leading case upon limitations of the 
Powers of the President and Congress when the country is at 
war is Ex parte Milligan. I am going to read some extracts 
from it. 

The court in that case, among other ‘(hings, said: 

Time ‘has proven the discernment of Gur ancestors, for even ‘these 

ovisions, expressed in such ‘plain English words that it would seem 

he enulty of man could not evade them, are now, after the la of 
more than 70 ‘years, sought to be avoifled. Those great and 8 
foresaw that troublous times would arise, when rulers and le would 
‘become restive under restraint, and seek by sh: and d measures 
‘to accomplish ends deemed and proper; and that the 
meee unless established by irrepealab 


any of the great ‘exigencies 
ty to prams! or seg Aiaren 

ry of necessity on which it is based is Talse, for the Govern- 

ment, within the Constitution, has all the powers granted to it which 

‘are — i to preserve its existence; as has been — proved by 

‘the result of the great effort to throw off its just authority. 

* . * * * * * 


rt- 
f he 
‘chooses, within his limits, on the plea of 8 with the approval 
and to the exclusion of 

thinks ‘right and proper, with- 


The statement of this proposition shows ‘its importance; for, if true, 
republican government is a failure, and there is an end of liberty 
regulated by law. Martial law, established on such a basis, destro 
every guaranty of the Constitution, and effectually renders the“ mili- 


offense that they a 
‘impelled them to declare their ‘Independence. Civil 1 and this 
kind ‘of martial law, can not endure together; the is irre- 


concilable ; and, in conflict, one or the other must perish. 
This Nation, as ence has proved, can not always remain at 
ee, und bas nu right to expect that it will always have wise and 
umene rulers, sincerely attached to the ‘principles of the Constitution. 
Wicked men, ambitious of power, with hatred of liberty and contempt 
of law, may fill the place once occupied by Washington and Lincoln; 
and if this right is conceded, and ‘the calamities of war again befall us, 
‘the dangers to human liberty are frightful to contemplate. If our 
fathers had failed to provide for just such a ‘contingency, they would 
have ‘been false to the trust reposed in them. They knew—the history 
of the world told them—the Nation they were founding, be its existence 
jong or short, would be involved in war; how often or how long con- 
tinued, buman foresight could not tell: and that unlimited power, wher- 
ever tongaa at such a time, was -especially hazardous to freemen. For 
‘this, and other equally weighty reasons, they secured the inheritance 
they had fought to maintain by incorporating in a written Constitution 
the safeguards which time had proved were essential to its preserva- 
tion. Not one of these safeguards can the President, or Congress. or 
the judiciary disturb, except the one concerning the writ of habeas 
corpus, 


7 . * D * * » + 


The illustrious men who framed that instrument were guarding the 
foundations of civil liberty against the abuses of unlimited wer > 
they were full of wisdom, and the lessons of history ‘inform them 
that a 1 by an established ‘court, assisted by an impartial jury, 
was the only sure way of protecting the cf against oppression 
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and wrong. Knowing this, they limited the suspension to — Geant 
right, and left the rest to remain forever inviolable. But it is 
insisted that the safety of the country in time of war demands that 
this broad claim for martial law shall sustained. If this were true, 
it could be well said that a country, preserved at the sacrifice of all the 
cardinal principles of liberty, is not worth the cost of preservation. 
Happily it is not so. 

> * * 


» 

It follows, from what has been said on this e ak that there are 
occasions when martial rule can be properly applied, If, in foreign 
invasion or civil war, the courts are actually closed, and it is im- 

ssible to administer criminal justice according to law, then on the 

eater of active military operations, where war really peis there 
is a necessity to furnish a substitute for the civil authority, thus over- 
thrown, to preserve the safety of the Army and society; and as no 
power is left but the military, it is allowed to govern by martial rule 
until the laws can have their free course. As necessity creates the 
rule, so it limits its duration; for, if this Government is continued 


* * * 


after the courts are reinstated, it is a gross usurpation of * 
Martial rule can never exist where the courts are Ope, gas —.— 


propor and unobstructed exercise of their jurisdiction. 
ned to the locality of actual war. Because, during the late Rebellion 
it could have been enforced in Virginia, where the national authority 
was overturned and the courts driven out, it does not follow that it 
should obtain in Indiana, where that authority was never disputed 
and justice was always administered. And so in the case of a oe 
invasion, martial rule may become a necessity in one State when 
another it would be “mere Jawless violence.” 

Mr. President, I had not intended to go Into the question of 
war power at this time, but I am very glad to have done so. I 
think these authorities are worthy of consideration by every 
Senator in this Chamber. All these cases involve the question 
whether or not Congress can enact laws under the powers vested 
in it to declare war, to support armies, and to maintain navies, 
in violation of other provisions of the Constitution. It is clear 
that it can not, without a gross usurpation of power which is un- 
authorized, and which will never be approved by the people of 
this country. 

I am of opinion that the vices which I have pointed out in 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], au- 
thorizing the President to take over all of the two hundred and 
odd million gallons of whisky now in bend in the United States 
and pay the cost price of it, with 10 per cent profit, makes the 
whole provision a nullity. I believe that the courts would hold 
that the original provision of the Robinson amendment provid- 
ing for the prohibition of the distillation of spirits during the 
present emergency is so intimately connected with this amend- 
ment that Congress would not have passed one without the 
other, and that the entire section would be held null and void; 
and thus there would be no restraint upon the manufacture of 
intoxicants under this bill, so earnestly desired by a majority 
in this Chamber. 

I have favored such legislation; I have voted for all the pro- 
visions prohibiting the manufacture of foodstuffs during the 
present war into alcoholic liquors during this great emergency, 
except this amendment, and I have given my reasons for not 
voting for it. 

I dislike to see all this legislation destroyed and nullified by 
an overzealous amendment. I had hoped that all these amend- 
ments would be voted down and that the House provision would 
ultimately be approved and retained in the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I believe the section as it now stands is void, 
and that if the bill becomes a law without alteration there will 
be no legislation upon the subject. That is the reason that 
impels me to call attention to its infirmities at this time. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Oregon. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I have listened with 
much interest to the argument of the Senator from Ten 
and there is great force in what he says about the possible un- 
constitutionality of the section that was agreed to on Satur- 
day; but does not the Senator think that this provision might 
remain in the bill and give us an opportunity to try to whip it 
into shape in conference? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I have always thought when 
a vicious and an unconstitutional measure showed its head it 
ought to be struck right then. I never thought it ought to be 
tolerated. 

How can the Finance Committee act with such a provision as 
this in the bill? Can it say it is constitutional and go on and 
not provide the money to pay for this whisky and not provide 
for the additional revenue that they have levied upon distilled 
spirits? They ought to have some basis upon which to frame their 
bill intelligently and meet the necessities of the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 


Mr. REED. In connection with what the Senator is saying 
now I call his attention to the fact that the chairman of the 
Finance Committee. upon the adoption of what is known as the 
Smoot amendment, which the Senator is now discussing, an- 
nounced upon the floor. of the Senate that he would be obliged 
to ask that the revenue bill be recommitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee, and he further stated that, in his opinion, that committee 
would not be able to bring in any report until a final disposition 
was made of this provision. That in all human probability, in 
my judgment, will take three or four weeks. I mean it will take 
that long to get this bill out of conference and to then take up 
and pass the revenue bill. So the Senator’s point, that this 
matter ought to be disposed of now, is certainly entitled to very 
great weight. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr, President, I think so. The Smoot amend- 
ment, I believe, is clearly unconstitutional, and in order that 
the Finance Committee may act intelligently it ought to be 
eliminated, and in the view I take of it—and I believe a ma- 
jority of Senators concur with me in that—as it is the only pro- 
vision in this bill prohibiting the distillation or the manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors out of foodstuffs, if it is void it ought to 
be known now and eliminated and a valid constitutional pro- 
vision effecting that end included. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If what the Senator says is true 
and the manner ef meeting his objection is correct, how can we 
dispose of this amendment, when under the unanimous-consent 
agreement it is in the bill to the final passage by the Senate? 
That being true, I should like very much to hear what the Sena- 
tor has to say about the proyision in the bill lying before him— 
section 13, I think—which provide a manner in which dis- 
tilled spirits may be commandeered and the owners thereof 
compensated. That is the situation which confronts the Senate; 
we are powerless to do otherwise, even if the very strong state- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee is to be accepted. The bill 
will have to go to conference under our self-imposed rule, and 
whether that provision, section 13, ought to go to conference also 
is a parliamentary question that we must now meet. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr, President, the Senator has now asked 
me a question that I must confess I am unable to answer, for 
if there is anything I know nothing of it is the rules of the Sen- 
ate and, I might add further, parliamentary law. The Senator 
has been in Congress for about 25 years; he is an able parlia- 
mentarian, and I will go fo him for advice upon that subject. 

Now, as to section 13, authorizing or empowering the Presi- 
dent to commandeer all the whisky needed for governmental 
purposes, I approve of it and I intend to vote for it. I think it 
ought to stay in the bill, even if there is a provision of the kind 
attempted to be put into it by the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah. I do not think the necessities of the Government 
ought to be jeopardized by this extreme measure in a sense 
which has no relation particularly to the war. This bill is 
primarily a war measure, and that consideration should domi- 
nate every other impulse, every other motive, and every other 
action in enacting it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I think I ought to 
say, in order that I may not be misunderstood, that when I 
voted for the Smoot amendment I realized that a mere arbitrary 
award was not such a day in court as the owner of the property 
was entitled to have. The provision to which I have called 
the Senator’s attention does provide the means of ascertaining 
the value of this property and a forum where the issue may be 
tried, 

If that same provision could be attached to the so-called 
Smoot amendment, the point made by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would not be so compelling. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I have not considered the 
suggestion of the Senator from Michigan, but I have no doubt 
that what he suggests is possible. I believe the section could 
be rewritten and that the same object could be accomplished by 
following the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan. I un- 
derstand, however, that section 12 relates to the conservation 
of food and the conservation of the manhood of the country 
during this emergency, and that section 13 relates to another 
ahd entirely different matter—that of furnishing the Govern- 
ment, the Army, and the Navy with the necessary distilled spirits 
for the manufacture of munitions and for other purposes re- 
quired by existing conditions. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, when it was first suggested 
that section 13 should go out of the bill because it had been 
covered by the Smoot amendment I acquiesced in that sugges- 
tion, because I believed the subject matter was covered; but 
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after reflecting upon the Smoot 5 IT am satisfied that 
that amendment in its present form is not worth the paper it 
is written on, and I do not believe there is any answer to the 
legal argument of the Senator from Tennessee that the Smoot 
amendment is absolutely unconstitutional, 

I assume we are precluded from going back to the Smoot 
amendment under the unanimous-consent agreement and that 
it never can be brought up again. It has been reconsidered 
once and I assume it can not be reconsidered again. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, at that point, if the Senator 
will yield, I will say that the Vice President, occupying the 
chair at the time, in answer to a parliamentary inquiry I pro- 
pounded, expressed, at least tentatively, the opinion that a mo- 
tion to reconsider would be in order at any time while the bill 
was in Committee of the Whole and before it went to the 
Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. I will ask the Senator was not the motion 
to reconsider made and was not that passed on? 

Mr. STONE. To reconsider the Smoot amendment? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. I think such a motion was made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was. 

Mr. STONE. I had forgotten that fact. 

Mr. KENYON. I am quite sure that was done. 

Now, Mr. President, I merely rose to offer the suggestion that 
section 13 be kept in the bill. It will then certainly be pos- 
sible for the conferees to shape the Smoot amendment and sec- 
tion 13 so that the provision will be entirely constitutional. I 
do not know, but I assume that the conferees might have the 
power in any event to make such a change in the Smoot amend- 
ment as would provide for a method of compensation such as 
written in section 13, so as to make that amendment constitu- 
tional; but if the two sections are kept in, while somewhat 
inconsistent, the question can certainly be worked out by the 
conferees. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the situation confronting us at 
this moment illustrates very clearly the passion, the unwise 
riotous passion, that too often influences the judgment of Sen- 
ators who are bent upon accomplishing a given end at all 
hazards. 

It is surprising to me that Senators of the rank and recog- 
nized ability and standing of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Ken- 
yon] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], the latter 
of whom adorned the supreme bench of his State for years, with 
his learning and high judicial capacity, should have found it 
necessary to take 30 hours or more, including a Sunday, to dis- 
cover that the Smoot amendment was violative of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. President, during the debate on this bill my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], fully laid before the 
Senate, with elaborate comment, most of the very decisions 
bearing upon this question which have been read in our hearing 
to-day, There was no reason for any misunderstanding. And 
even while the Smoot amendment itself was under considera- 
tion I know that several Senators protested against it on the 
- ground that it was unconstitutional. True it is, that Senators 
under the rule had only five minutes in which to register their 
protests. I made one of those five-minute protest speeches 
myself, urging upon the Senate that the effect of the amend- 
ment would be to take and appropriate private property for a 
supposed public use without due process of law and without pro- 
viding for just and adequate compensation. The matter was 
fully before the Senate, and ought to have been understood; 
and I repeat my expression of astonishment that Senators who 
voted for that amendment should now appear to tell us that 
the amendment is not worth the paper it is written upon; that 
it is invalid because clearly unconstitutional. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHretps}] does not happen to be in the Cham- 
ber. I think, however, that the Senator from Tennessee did 
not vote for the amendment, but did express his doubt as to its 
constitutionality within five minutes after it was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. I am under the impression that he did vote for 
the amendment: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; he did not. 

Mr. STONE. He did not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. STONE. Then I apologize, for I spoke under a wrong 
impression in so far as the Senator from Tennessee is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He did not vote; he was not in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. STONE. ‘The Senator from Oregon says that the Sena- 
for from Tennessee was not present and did not vote; but the 
Senator from Iowa was present and did vote, 


Mr. KENYON. 1 think I did not hear the Senator's argument, 
though.. I was out of the Chamber at the time. 

Mr. STONE. Well, it ought not to have been necessary for 
anybody to make an argument to so astute and able a lawyer 
as the Senator from Iowa upon a subject of that kind, and he 
need not have taken 24 or 36 hours to find out that the amend- 
ment is, as he now says it is, not worth the paper it is written 


upon. 

Mr. KENYON. It is probably true that I had not given it 
sufficient consideration; but I followed the argument of the 
Senator from Tennessee to-day very closely and have been con- 
vinced by it. 

Mr. STONE. Other Senators no doubt have done the same 
thing. I merely wish at this moment to emphasize—that is the 
purpose I had in rising—how improvidently we act, how un- 
wisely we act, when we have in mind to do something without 
regard to how we do it or the consequences. The Constitution 
is of little concern to some gentlemen if it stands in the way of 
something they are anxious to do. They just brush the Consti- 
tution aside and go on and vote for whatever may be presented, 
so that it will further the thing that they have in mind to 
accomplish. 

I hope this very pertinent situation, this very impressive situa- 
tion, may have some sort of leveling and sobering effect upon 
the judgment and the action of Senators hereafter. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr., President, I have thus far avoided taking 
up much of the time of the Senate on this important legislation, 
It is one of the most complicated problems and one of the most 
discouraging schemes that has ever been brought to my atten- 
tion. Coming events cast their shadows before. From the 
time this bill was incubated to the present the price of wheat 
has gradually gone down and down until to-day it is a dollar 
a bushel less than it was during the early part of May. 

I can explain in a few words what seem to me the serious 
considerations in connection with this bill. Who were the 
purchasers and what was the market in normal times under 
the conditions which prevailed before this novel scheme was 
inaugurated? We had three sets of purchasers. We had the 
gristmills, we had the exporters, and we had the men who 
traded on the exchanges. These different classes furnished 
the wheat market for the farmers, and that market was of 
such a character that the farmer who had a load of wheat was 
in almost as good a situation as the man who had a bank 
account. If he needed cash, he could always take his wheat 
to the elevator and get the money for it. 

We have—and I am speaking more particularly ef the spring- 
wheat section, for I am not so familiar with the winter-wheat 
section—we have in that country a few of what are called 
large terminal elevator companies in the cities of Minneapolis 
and Duluth. These companies have a large number of country 
elevators. They have them at nearly all the little railroad 
stations throughout the Northwestern, or the spring-wheat, 
States. In addition to that the farmers have organized them- 
selves in many localities and have a large number of elevators. 
There are perhaps—I can not give the exact number—between 
five and six thousand of these country elevators, and perhaps 
a third of them are what are commonly called farmers’ 
elevators. 

How is the money furnished to these local market places 
where the fariners go with their loads of wheat? The big ter- 
minal companies, who speculate and trade on the grain ex- 
changes every day, send the funds out through the country to 
the local stations, as a result of which their agents who are 
running the elevators have money on hand, so that when the 
farmér comes to the railroad station, if he wants to sell his load 
of wheat, he can have a chance to sell immediately and get cash _ 
for it. 

Tke farmers’ elevators operate on a somewhat different line— 
not all of them, but most of them. As a rule, these farmers’ 
elevators have not sufficient funds to handle the business; so 
they make arrangements with commission men in the cities 
and through them secure the funds with which to buy the wheat, 
the funds being sent out to the country elevators. When those 
carloads of wheat arrive at the terminals at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, as I have said, up to the present time they have had 
three classes of customers. They have had the local millers, 
who perhaps have been the smallest customers, in addition to 
whom they have had the representatives of the mills in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, chlefly in the East, where grain is 
not raised to any extent; they have had the exporters; and 
then they have had the traders on the grain exchange. While 
the market would fluctuate from day to day. ordinarily, in 


normal times, except in the peculiar conditions which prevailed 
early last spring, on the whole these boards of trade have been 
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wholesome and safe regulators of the market, and have con- 
tinually furnished the farmers with a cash market. 

A short time ago—and this was brought to my attention by 
an article in a paper published at St. Peter, Minn, a town of 
about~6,000 people—there appeared an account of a farmer 
who had recently come to the elevator with his load of wheat 
to sell it. and the elevator company said to him: We can not 
buy it. We will store your wheat.” Now, just imagine, my 
friends, such a condition in the wheat trade that the farmer 
when he comes to his local railroad station with his load of 
wheat can not find a buyer ready to purchase it. In what 
situation is he then? He is obliged to store his wheat and 
must go to the bank and borrow the money if he needs it; and 
all farmers need it. 

We have deprived the farmer of this market. We have now, 
by adopting an embargo provision, cut off the export trade. I 
am not criticizing that provision. I think an embargo is highly 
appropriate as a means of bringing this war to a successful 
termination, but I call your attention to the fact that that 
embargo provision has utterly cut off the trade of exporters. Un- 
der it there will be no exporters to buy wheat at the terminal 
stations or elsewhere. Manifestly there can be no other buyer 
except the Government of the United States. What will be 
the result of that? Why, in order to keep afloat the scheme of 
this bill the Government must provide the buyers at these 
terminal stations with sufficient money to take the wheat when 
it comes there by carload lots from the country points. Unless 
that is done there will be no market at all for the grain. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, what effect does the Senator 
think that will have on the price of wheat? 

Mr. NELSON. It will have a most deleterious and depress- 
ing effect, and the only beneficiaries of it will be the consumers. 
The farmers will be utterly wrecked. It is folly to talk about 
encouraging the farmers to raise bigger crops if you are going 
to destroy their market, which you will do by this proposed legis- 
lation. 

There is $150,000,000 provided in this bill, but that will be a 
mere drop in the bucket if the Government is going to handle 
the wheat crop of the country. Besides, the bill does not provide 
the proper machinery. I presented these matters a short time 
ago to Mr. Hoover. It was not a confidential talk. I told him 
about the matter and asked him: “ What are you going to do? 
How are you going to take care of the wheat when it comes in 
by carload lots from the farmers? How are you going to fur- 
nish the necessary money to the country elevators? How can 
you compel the owners of the terminal elevators to advance 
the money when they can not deal in futures on the grain 
exchange?” 

„Well,“ he said, calmly and blandly, as becomes a statesman, 
“we are going to provide, at these terminal points, buyers who 
will be there equipped with money.“ He told me, further—and 
I think he was correct about that, and I have been expecting the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to introduce an 
amendment along that line—that he had in view the creation 
of a corporation, analogous to the one organized under the ship- 
ping bill, through which they could operate in the buying of 
wheat. I think he had the plan of the corporation before him 
when I called. I did not take the time to read it, for I supposed 
he would probably send it here and have it offered as an amend- 
ment to this bill; but thus far it has not appeared. 

To make this effective, what must you do? You have stopped 
trading on the grain exchanges. By your embargo you have 
absolutely stopped the export trade. You have left as customers 
only the millers, and the local millers can absorb only a part 
of the grain. It must be bought up. Our mills at Minneapolis, 
while they are the largest mills in the country, can not begin to 
absorb more than a small part of the wheat that comes to those 
terminals, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I noticed in to-day's paper a statement 
that the English Government was contemplating organizing a 
commission to make these purchases, which is to cooperate with 
Mr. Hoover or some like organization in America. Does the 
Senator think that organization, if it should be organized as con- 
templated, would be effective? 

Mr. NELSON. No; I do not think so, and I do not think it 
is the Government's plan. The plan is to have our allles act 
through one purchasing agency, to wit, the officials of our Gov- 
rated «eat so that there will be no competition in the export 

ade. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But this London dispatch or cable stated 
that there was to be a commission created by the English Gov- 
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ernment which would cooperate with a like commission in Amer - 
ica for the purpose I have stated. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not know anything about it. It is prob- 
ably as unreliable as this Creel message that we heard of to- 
day from the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It may be. A great many unreliable 
things appear in the newspapers—things that have no foundation 
in fact or warrant in truth, and it is a pity, too. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. y 

Mr. REED. The Senator’s statement that there is no market 


in order to furnish the farmer a market, is, of 
cari in accordance with the facts. I wanted to make 
— — with his permission: The miller, when he comes 
to try to absord that wheat, will find himself also under the 


and, in addition to that, the chance of some action by Mr. Hoover 
that may absolutely take away his flour market. So, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] he can only buy 
from hand to mouth himself. 

Mr. NELSON. I have concrete cases in mind. As I said a 
moment ago, you are all aware of the fact that Minneapolis is 
greatest milling center in the country, perhaps the greatest 
the world, except Budapest, in Hungary, before the war. The 
mills have connected with them small elevators in which they 
carry a 5 quantity of grain, enough to supply them for a 
few e jut they have heretofore relied on going to the ex- 
change and buying from the terminal elevators from time to 
time the wheat they needed to grind. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to finish this state- 
ment? i 

ur KING. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The “wheat that is dumped into Minneapolis 
comes in showers in the early fall, because the farmers need 
money with which to pay their bills. When it comes there, the 
local mills can only absorb a very limited quantity. 

The rest must be distributed throughout the country at the 
different milling points where they have not grain, or else it 
must be exported. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I have been informed that there were in Minne- 
apolis about 1,000 seats upon the board of trade, but that they 
were owned practically by 10 or 15 concerns; that in the past, 
long before this war broke out, the farmer was not able te get 
any price for his products except that which was fixed by this 
board of trade; that the millers themselves did not buy and did 
not fix the price. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, that was not true at all. Of course the 
prices made by the grain exchange from day to day regulated 
the other prices, but the farmers were not ebliged to go to the 
grain exchange. ‘They would ship their grain to their commis- 
sion men in the cities, and those commission men would sell it, 
as a rule, either to the mills in Minneapolis, the mills in Dututh, 
or the mills at other points. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that the exchange to which I have 
referred determined the price that would be paid to these com- 
mission merchants? 


Mr. NELSON. To a large extent that market regulates the ~ 


price; but I introduced an amendment on that subject, which 
was adopted in the other food bill which we passed here. My 
idea about that is to give the President the power te regulate 
the grain exchanges when they run wild. Once in a while there 
is an attempt among them to get up a corner so as to increase 
prices to an undue point. 

When that condition arises, I would have the President of 
the United States armed with the power to check them and 
regulate them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The provision of section 12 of the 
bill that we passed, prepared principally by the Senator from 
Minnesota, is the one to which he refers? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator if he 
does not think it might be wise to substitute that provision for 
this provision? Does the Senator think he can improve on that 
provision as it was perfected in the Senate and as it is found 
in section 12, page 11, House bill 41887 
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Mr. NELSON. I think it would be better to incorporate it 

in this bill; but I am now aiming to call attention in a general 
. way to the danger which lurks in this bill to all the grain- 
. raising farmers of this country. f ~ 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? ; 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know the Senate is greatly interested in 
what the Senator says, because he has complete familiarity 
with the subject, and illuminates it with a great deal of com- 
mon sense. I have been reliably informed that the large milling 
concerns in his State in Minneapolis and St. Paul are in favor of 
this bill, and I was curious to know what argument prevailed 
with them to make them favor it. 

Mr. NELSON. I am not in their confidence. I live 140 miles 
from Minneapolis, in a small country town, where I have always 
lived, and I have never had any intimate relations with the 
grain trade, with the milling trade, or with the lumber trade 
in our Twin Cities. I know as little about them in a general 
way, outside of the study I have given to the subject in connec- 
tion with legislation here, as the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I only know this—and I have nothing to conceal:. 

You are all familiar with the fact that we have a great army 
of people on the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense. They are divided into a multitude of sections, and 
they have a number of men here from all over the country. Mr. 
Hoover, for instance, has a prominent grain man here from 
Duluth, and I was informed the other day that one of the larg- 
est milling companies at Minneapolis had one of their repre- 
sentatives here in an advisory capacity. I have no doubt the 
millers will be satisfied, for they will get their wheat, compared 
with what the market price would be under ordinary conditions, 
cheaper than ever; and, more than that, they will not have to 
resort to hedging, us it is called, to the same extent that they 
have heretofore. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is throwing considerable light 
on the peculiar character of their patriotism. 

Mr. NELSON. It will turn out as it did in the days of the 
Civil War. We had a lot of contractors who took advantage 
of our dire straits to bleed the Government during that war. 
So to-day there are a lot of these quasi-patriotie citizens who 
are trying to manipulate the Government. But there is one 
consolation. I have survived the Civil War more than 50 years, 
and most of the men who got rich so quickly during the Civil 
War have sunk into obscurity and much of the gains they made 
lave evaporated. So I trust that the pirates who are now 
seeking to bleed the Federal Government and trying to make 
money in every way they can will find that the future has in 
store for them something akin to what happened to the con- 
tractors of the Civil War. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him further? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have been greatly instructed by the Sena- 
tor’s answer to my inquiry. It would seem to me, then, that the 
“ goat to use a newspaper parlance or common phrase—is the 
farmer, and that the Milling Trust is the beneficiary of this 
legislation. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not say that they are more vicious than 
other elements in the average community. The spirit of Mam- 
-mon, which the ministers of our churches apparently are unable 
to eliminate, seems to percolate through all classes of society. 
These men found our Government in need, and they took advan- 
tage of it. - 

I read in the newspapers the other day the testimony of a coal 
dealer who was prosecuted. I think he was a dealer up at 
Boston, Mass. He got soft coal for $1.36 a ton at the mines. 
-He kindly sold it to the Boston people—that is, to the trade; he 
did not peddle it out by retail—for, I believe, $3.50 a ton; but 
to the poor allies who bought it he sold it for $9.50 a ton! 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know who the party was, but he was 
not trying to get a bill through to make his position all the 
stronger, to coerce the public. 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. REED.. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I think perhaps what I am about to say may 
throw a little light on the inquiry of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

I have been informed that the packing plants of the country 
proposed to put themselyes under the direction of Mr. Hoover, 
or, if they did not propose that, they proposed that they would 
allow Mr. Hoover to fix the price on their meats. At the first 
blush that might seem to be a very generous proposition, but 
when it is remembered that the packing houses constitute the 
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only market for the meat products of the farmers and stock 
raisers, except the foreign market, if the foreign market is to go 
under the control of Mr. Hoover, it, of course, follows that if 
Mr. Hooyer regulated the price they were to charge for their 
meat he could not deny them the right to fix a corresponding 
price to the farmer. Accordingly, to use the expression that was 
used a moment ago, and which I think we can lift from common 
slang into the classics by applying it here, the farmer was again 
to be the “ goat.” 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me to continue, I am 
glad that he has called ny attention to the packers. I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to one fact in that connection. 
The packers and the meat buyers may not be saints, but during 
all this time, while wheat hus been dropping in price from $3.35 
or $3.40 down to a little over $2 a bushel, the price of hogs and 
cattle has gone up, because so far that market has not been 
hamstrung by this proposed legislation. It has not had that 
cold-blooded threat hanging over it. 

I know about this from experience. My tenant wrote me a 
few days ago that he had sold a few hogs—I am only a small 
farmer—and got a bigger price for them than he ever had re- 
ceived before. I had one or two old cows, and I got bigger prices 
for them than I did for the cows I told you about some time ago. 

Mr. KING. More than that brindle cow? 

Mr. NELSON. There you see the difference. You knock out 
entirely the grain exchanges, you choke off the export trade, and 
you have nothing left but the millers; and when you have the 
market glutted, of course, they will not pay more than they are 
obliged to pay. 

What is the substitute? It is hard to tell. The bill proposes 
a minimum price as a substitute. I can not conceive of any 
substitute to take the place of this, except to have the agents of 
the Federal Government at the terminal points equipped with 
money ready to offer the farmers a spot price, a good price, for 
their products. 

Instead of prescribing in advance the minimum price, let 
them be there on the spot, armed and equipped with money, 
ready to pay the farmers full value for their wheat. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a moment? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Speaking of these grain exchanges, 
boards of trade, and so forth, the amendment which is pending 
before the Senate now was intended to save that very question, 
and to have section 10 of the bill operative only against those 
which are doing an illegitimate business under the regulations 
adopted by the President. At least, that is the purpose of the 
amendment, and I think if the amendment were adopted it 
would have that effect. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to say to the Senator that, while I 
have sometimes felt very hostile to the grain exchanges, on the 
whole I see that they ure an absolute necessity if they are kept 
partin proper bounds. It is the only public market place you 

ave. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is what I am calling the Sen- 
ator’s attention to. 

Mr. NELSON, When the grain comes to the terminal points, 
if the exporters or the representatives of the exporters are not 
there ready to buy, and the millers have all the wheat they want 
and do not want to buy, if you do not have men on the grain 
exchange ready to buy, you have no market at all, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I realize the force of what the Senator 
says; but what I am trying to impress on the Senator is this: 
I do not believe he was present when the amendment was read. 
The very purpose of the pénding amendment to section 10 is 
to except from the operation of section 10 those companies which 
are doing a legitimate business. In other words, the President 
can; in connection with rules and regulations adopted by him, 
relieve from the operation of the rules and regulations those 
which are doing a fair business and are not engaging in unfair 
practices, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I would leave the exchanges 
free to operate under what I regard as their proper sphere and 
function, and then I would give the President power to say to 
these men, “ You must suspend operations unless you conduct 
your business properly; and if you will not do it voluntarily, I 
will order your grain exchanges closed.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
think that is the very purpose of the amendment. - 

Mr. NELSON. I think it is more of a milk-and-water amend- 
ment. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I refer to section 10. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not say that in a discourteous way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand what the Senator menns. 
I believe he will find that section 10 is intended to be operative 
only against those engaged in unfair practices. 
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Mr: NELSON, It is a general senle. It does not eome down 
to the reul question of the grain exchange. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from: Minnesota 
a question? Apropos of the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Oregon, let. me suggest that the amendment to whieh: he 


refers reintes to the grain exchanges: as now operated. He must 
remember there are other provisions of the bill wh which: if enacted 
win put the entire wheat. business. under the control of the 
Federal Government, and grain-excliange operators will be: put 
out of business with this hanging over them. because the opern- 
tion of a. grain.exchange inevitably. involves the making. of con- 
tracts to be paid for three months: or six months hence. The 
grain exchanges do not dare open to-day: We-can put saving 
amendments: in the bill until we are black in the face, but so 
long as the Government contemplates or announces through Mr: 
Hoover or anybody. else that: the wheat business generally is: to 
be controlled and regulated by the Government no man. dare. to. 
buy any wheat. 

Mr. REED. Either eash.or spot, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course not. That is. why the ex- 
changes will be closed. f 

Mr. NELSON. The grain exchanges: have been practically 
closed for a, month—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. NELSON. Because they pep been in. this. state of un- 
certainty, if I. may use the expression. The cloud in. this 
bill—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON Give me a chance to get in a: word: once: in 
a while, I say that in a Christian spirit. The cloud of this 
bill hangs over the business, and all the reformers. here: threat- 
ening brought about the closing of the grain exchanges We 
see what the effect has been. I have already called your. atten- 
tion to it. Just think of it. In the early part of May No. 2 
wheat was selling for $3.30 and $3.40 a bushel, To-day it is a, 
little over S2 u bushel. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator from Minnesota allow me? 

Mr. NELSON, Let me finish this statement. The July option, 
as it is called,.is $2.10.. [think the cash wheat is-$2.20-or $2.25, 
and September option is- down to $1.80 and some odd cents. 
That indicates that wheat is likely to drop in September, about 
the time when our spring; wheat comes in the market, to $1.80. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Ilinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am interested in the Senators statement that 
wheat has dropped in the last few days in the manner he has 
described. I muy ask the Senator’s. judgment on this point. It 
has’ been asserted on the floor, and I think demonstrated by 
argument, that the allies have made contracts for practically 
our wheat output, and that has done a great deal to cause the 
rise. I ask the Senator, in view of those contracts, still existing, 
what would he say was the reason for the fall of wheat at this 
particular time from the high price to which. he alludes to the 
present price to which he now refers? What reason would he 
give? 

Mr. NELSON, Nothing. in the world except cutting off the ex- 
port trade and cutting off the grain exchanges. It is nothing 
in God's world outside of that, because there is less; wheat in 
the United States by 50,000,000. bushels than there was in the 
eunly part. of. the year,, when the price was $3. a bushel; A 
week ago it was estimated that the surplus-of the old crop. was 
less than 50.000.000 bushels, and we are only adding to it by 
little driblets from the extreme southern portion of the winter 
wheat belt as the grain is thrashed. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then the Senator, I feel, does not attribute the 
fall of wheat to the prospective operation of this law? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I do. I think-it:is the threat of this law 
that has brought it about, with the embargo which we 
and the plan which has been discussed by Mr. Hoover and his 
advisors of having the allies buy their grain not in competition 
with each other but all under one head. There will be only one 
buyer. What helped to make the price of wheat. high: last 
spring was the fact that the foreign Governments, the allies and 
the neutrals, were in sharp competition to get the grain. That 
provision is entirely eliminated, and if you put the buying of 
our export wheat by the allies and the neutral countries under 

- one head there is no competition; whatever they may see-fit to 
pay will be the price. 

Heretofore in normal times the Senator knows that as a gen- 
eral rule the price of. our wheat in this country has been regu- 
lated by the: foreign demand and the export price. Now, if 
you hanistring the export demand and the export price in the 
way I have indicated, the market is obliterated and gone. 

Mr. LEWIS. 
does the farmer huve his profit: at the present price, aud if he 
does, would not the Senator favor the price being low, so that 


May I ask the: Senator, from his knowledge, 


the vast thousands of the consumers would get it at a low 
price, if the farmer likewise profits by a low price? 

Mr. NELSON. If will disabuse the Senator's mind on that 
point: We hear’ much said about how the farmers are making 
money; There is: not a: farmer who within the last two years 
has nude a profit on farming; if you figure it as the manufac- 
turers do. When the manufacturers make their estimate, they 
figure what they call overhead charges, depreciation,;. interest 
om their investment. and so on: If the farmer were to apply 
that rule, there is not a farmer in the country who would be 
able to show a single cent of profit. 

I will tell you how the farmer gets along: Take the average 
farmer with 150 to 200 acres of land in our country. How does 
he get along? He has a family. His daughters help to do the 
kitchen work. In many instances, among some of our farmers, 
they help to do the milking and to feed the calves. The boys 
work in the field. Neither the farmer's daughters nor the 
farmer's’ sons: get any wages. Tlrey get their board and 
clothing, and it may be a little extra change for a Fourth of 
July celebration or something of that kind. So, at the end of 
the year, because he has been relieved of the onus of paying 
for that labor, the labor of his daughters and the labor of his 
sons, and has had nothing but board and clothing to furnish 
them, his account shows’ a little on the credit side. But if you 
should figure it in the way the manufacturers do, overhead 
charges; depreciation, interest, and all that, all those extra 
touches that we hear of when a tariff bill is up, there is not a 
farmer in this broad land who ever makes a penny. of’ profit. 

Ordinarily there is no profit to the farmer. The only profit 
is in a new. part of the country where he takes wild land or 
partly improved land, which he gets at a low price and. by the 
efforts of Himself and family makes of it a good tillable farm, 
wlien, of course, its price goes up. The land only cost him $5 to 
$10 an acre; and in the course of 25 or 30 years by the hard 
work of himself. his wife; and his children that land may be 
worth $30 to 475: or 5100 an aàcre. But he can show no bank 
account, though he may have more stock on his farm; he may 
have more grain in the granary; he may have a few more cattle, 
a few more horses, and a few better buildings. He probably 
started’ with a mere lumber or log shack. He has a little bet 
ter buildings, a better barn, and all that, and his farm has in- 
creased in value; but so far as any profit is concerned, profit in 
the way manufacturers and commercial men count it, the farmer 
lias not anything of the kind. 1 speak now from dear, personal 
experience, 


But speaking about the price of wheat, to my mind under pres- 


„ent conditions the farmer can not afford to sell sound; good 
wheat, No. 1 wheat, at less than $Z a bushel. 


And why? Be- 
cause of the wages Le has to pay, the machinery, the agricul 
tural implements, and the twine he has to buy. The prices he 
hus to pay have more than doubled within the last 8 or 10 years. 
A few years ago he could hire a boy on a farm for five or six 
months for some $20. to $25 and board and washing. He has 
to pay now from $50 to $60 a month and board and washing. 

I read a while ago—and one of the Senators from North Da- 
kota can probably bear. witness as to whether it is true or not 
that the leaders of the nonpartisan leagues up in North Da- 
kota and some of the leaders of the I. W. W. had a convention 
and had come to an understanding that fair wages for this 
summer and for this harvest was $4-a.day.. Four dollars a day 
on the farm, with board. and lodging, is equivalent to at least 
$5 to $5.50. a dx. Then, more than that, these I. W. W.'s have 
refused. to do any work until after breakfast time. They do 
not. want to go out in the morning, feed the hogs and feed and 
harness the herses before breakfast. No, bless your soul; they 
want to lie in bed until. the breakfast bell rings; and when 
night comes. at 6 o'clock, they want to retire, whether the pigs 
are fed or the cow is milked, that is of no consequence to them. 

That, however, is not all. The price of agricultural imple- 
ments has gone up immensely within the last two or three 
years. Yow talk about depreciation. The manufacturers have 
a technical system.. Whether their plant appreciates or not in 
fact. they figure out so much depreciation every year. As a 
matter of fact,. the agricultural juplements on a farm do not 
last, on an average, take them all in all. over five or six years 
oma goed farm. At the end of that time they are gone. Some 
tools may last a little longer, but take binders and mowers and 


‘hay rakes; and’ cultivators: and corn planters, and almost every- 


thing else a farmer has to use; in five or six years the tools he 
bought are useless and gone and he has to buy a new lot: 
Take binding twine; so necessnry to our farmers in these 
modern days. not only to bind their small grain. onts. bartey, 
und wheat; but their corn. Our farmers cut their corn. They 
have corn binders: and use twine, and the price of that has 
gone up. So with the increases in price of all the commodities 
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the farmer has to buy; and I have said nothing about his 
grocery bills or the other store bills he has to meet. 

Take into account what the farmer has to pay for these 
things and what he has to pay for his hired help, and you will 
see that he needs $2 a bushel for his wheat to-day as much as 
he needed $1 a bushel five or six years ago. I have seen the 
time five or six years ago, when we were in normal condition, 
when I thought $1 a bushel was a fair price for good wheat, 
To-day I would not feel that $2 a bushel was of as much value 
to me as $1 a bushel was in those days. A 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. SHarroTH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. . 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention, in connection with 
his remarks, to the fact that I put in the Recorp a few days ago 
a table substantially showing that the circulation of money or 
substitutes for money in the world has practically doubled in 
the last two or three years. In our own country the per capita 
has run from about $32 to over $45, which means that the pur- 
chasing power of money has gone down at least to some ex- 
tent. Then I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to give the Senator 
the exact figures that were ‘given to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee about the purchasing power of money to-day. 

Mr. REED. Who gave it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The general attorney for the 
railroads. Mr. Thom stated in the hearing that the purchasing 
power of a dollar to-day as compared with 10 years ago is 48 
cents. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, if the Senators will allow me to proceed, 
niere is another thing that has handicapped our farmers, and I 
am speaking particularly of the spring-wheat farmers. The 
Senator from Missouri, I know, is able to defend the winter- 
wheat farmers. The spring-wheat farmers are mainly in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Montana, and a smaller number 
in northern Iowa and northwestern Wisconsin. 

I have a weekly letter here from the Van Dusen.Harrington 
Co., one of the great elevator companies in Minneapolis, which 
has perhaps more country elevators than any other firm there. 
They send out weekly reports, and up to the last issue their 
reports were good, but how it is shown that in the spring-wheat 
belt, in many instances, they will have a poor crop. If the 
farmer in the spring-wheat belt has a poor crop, and you supple- 
ment that with low prices, you do not give him a chance to take 
advantage of the fact that the crop is small. You handicap him; 
you burden him in two directions. God Almighty, or the ele- 
ments, have made an infliction in the one direction, by giving 
him a poor crop, and then our paternal Government inflicts him 
by depressing the prices of his products. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? I do not want 
to interrupt his logical discourse, but I should like to make an 
inquiry. It is a simple one. As I understand it, the appropria- 
tion is $150,000,000 to carry out the purposes of this bill. 3 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Government is to take charge of the 
wheat and all the cereals of the country, it would seem to me 
that we might just as well provide a couple of billion dollars at 
least. 

Mr. NELSON. One hundred and fifty million dollars will be a 
drop in the bucket. As I have said, Mr. Hoover, when I talked 
to him the other day, suggested the creation of a corporation, 
analogous to the shipping corporation, that would have au- 
thority to issue bonds and borrow money to carry on the busi- 
ness. 

Mr.. PENROSE, Could this transaction be handled, in the 
Senator’s opinion, for much under several billion dollars? 

Mr. NELSON. No; the money would either have to be fur- 
nished by the Government or borrowed from the banks. 

Our spring-wheat crop will be in the neighborhood of from 
250,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels. At least 200,000,000 bushels 
of that will be marketed inside of six months. You can just 
imagine what it will take to handle that crop. Take it at $2 a 
bushel. Then take the winter-wheat crop. I do not know what 
it amounts to. The Senator from Missouri can tell better than I, 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand the total crop of wheat in 1916 
amounted to 607,557,000 bushels. At $2 a bushel, roughly 
speaking, it would take between two and three billion dollars to 
handle that one cereal alone, not to mention corn, Why should 
Congress decéive by the little miserable appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 when we are being led into a trap which will call for an 
expenditure of several billion dollars? 

Mr. NELSON. I want to read from the letter to which I 
referred, to show you the conditions, in order that you may 


realize how the farmers of the Northwest are handicapped. It 
is from the Van Dusen-Harrington Co., of Minneapolis, one of 
the greatest concerns there. I read from their weekly letter, 
dated July 5: 

The wheat conn in North Dakota at present is very uncertain. With 
the most favorable weather from now on the State could produce only 
a fair crop. A large territory in the northwestern part of the State 
has suffered severely from lack of moisture.“ Wheat in other sections 
has color and strong, healthy roots. Soaking rains and warm 
weather are badly need Early sown barley is in much the same 
condition as wheat; late-sown poor. Much of the flax has not germi- 
nated where the moisture has been insufficient. 

Minnesota conditions are spotted, but much more favorable than 
North Dakota. ‘There has been sufficient moisture, except in a few 
localities north of the center. While the stand of wheat Ís not heavy, 
with favorable weather an average yield could be produced. Barley 15 
about the same as wheat, but corn Ís late, and warm weather is neces- 
sary to insure an average crop. 

I will not read what is said about South Dakota, because as to 
that State the report is more encouraging. I am willing to help 
the Government, and Senators who have been associated with 
me, especially since this war came on, have known full well that 
I have not been lacking in constant and earnest support of the 
Government; I intend to support it in every direction that is 
necessary, but I declare that I have never had a scheme pre- 
sented to me that has caused me so much doubt and trouble as 
this has done. I can not see any salvation to the farmers-if the 
language remains in the bill as it now is, for the effect of it will 
be to destroy the markets which the farmers have heretofore had. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator’s argument, then, lead to 
one of three conclusions: Either that the Government must make 
a large appropriation, as suggested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, to purchase all the products which it seeks to control, or 
have no legislation at all, and remit the people back to the same 
intolerable condition of which we have been complaining and 
which has led to the demand for legislation, or—and this is the 
third one—the Government take control of all commodities nnd 
activities? The Senator has spoken about the high prices of the 
articles that the farmer purchases. Does not the Senator think, 
then, or rather is it not the rationale of his argument, that the 
Government would have to take charge of those industries? 

Mr. NELSON. No; not at all. I simply cited that for the 
purpose of showing that the farmer ought to have a good price 
for his wheat. I have merely cited these instances in support of 
the argument that under present conditions the farmer can not 
very Ai afford to raise wheat for less than $2 a bushel; that 
is all. 

My ideas—and they may be crude—are these: I think the 
President should be equipped with power to control the grain 
exchanges, to suspend their operation if they grow wild and 
lawless; give the exporters for the allies a chance to buy in 
our markets, simply limiting the operation to regulating the 
surplus wheat which we can spare for the neutral trade; and 
leave the grain exchanges and the conditions surrounding the 
market as nearly as possible as they are to-day. Where you 
violate the permanent rules of trade in business bad results 
will always follow. So far as my reading of history goes, in 
every instance where there has been an attempt at price fixing, 
so called, it has proven an abject failure. 

Mr. President, I quote from the report of the Chicago market 
of to-day the following: 

Wheat trade was reduced to next to nothing, pending assumption of 
full Government control of the market. September opened 1 lower at 
1.93, and later sold at 1.92. = 

I can conceive of but one practical way of carrying on this 
business without injury and detriment to the farmers, and that 
is to bave the Government furnish an ample supply of money 
and be ready with its buyers tò offer the farmers good prices 
at all the markets; to supply the local country elevators with 
funds so that the farmer, whenever he comes to town—to the 
railroad station or country eleyator—can always get cash for 
his grain. 

I tell you if this proposition leads to the stoppage of the 
local markets, if the conditions should turn out as they did in. 
the St. Peter case, to which I have referred, if a farmer came 
to the elevator with his load of grain and should be told, “I 
ean not buy this wheat of you, but I will store it for you ’’—if 
that should become the universal practice throughout the grain 
region, you would see almost a revolution or a rebellion in this 
country. I would not be responsible for the consequences, 
What could the poor farmers do? Store their wheat; pay stor- 
age and elevator charges, and then they would have to go to the 
banks and borrow money. 
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But, Mr. President, when I rose to speak I rose merely to 
explain to the Senate in a brief and perfunctory manner the 
conscientious scruples that made me doubt the value and validity 
of this legislation. I fear to-day that if we adopt it in the 
crude form in which it is now embodied in this bill, without more 
ample machinery and far greater appropriations, it wit prove 
an abject failure. 

The laboring men may get cheaper flour; they — get 
other products more cheaply; but the main sufferers will be 
the farmers of our land; and the farmers, above all others, are 
entitled to our protection, for they are the mainstay of the 
country. They are the ones who furnish us with the staff of 
life, with bread and meat and cotton. If we allow them to 
suffer and to be left in distress, we destroy that class on whom 
we must mainly rely. It is idle to tell the farmers they must 
sow more grain. How can we compel the farmers to do so? 
Are we going to compel the farmer to sow more wheat? When 
fall comes and he finds that the price of his wheat is whittled 
down, what will he say? He will say, “I will stop raising 
wheat; I will raise cattle and hogs, or I will raise chickens. 
There is some profit in raising chickens; there is still more 
profit in cattle and hogs; but I will never go into the wheat 
business, because it will be raising wheat for Mr. Hoover's 
market, and I can not stand that.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— > 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NELSON. I have concluded, but I shall answer the 
Senator’s question if I can. 

Mr. REED. I am interested in the Senator's view, because 
he has brought to this question his practical, hard sense and he 
has said many things that I think are unanswerable. However, 
I want to get his view on this proposition: It has been stated 
here by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ena) that there were, 
as he looked at it, three alternatives. 

Mr. KING. As I looked at the argument of the Senator from 
Minnesota, 

Mr. REED. As the Senator looked at the argument of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator from Utah misunderstood 
a part of my argument. 

Mr. REED. I thought so;-and I wanted to call attention 
to a part of the Senator’s argument. One of the alternatives 
stated by the Senator from Utah was that we must permit the 
present intolerable conditions to continue. It is to that I 
want to direct the attention of the Senator from Minnesota. 
There is a condition, a market, which consisted of many things, 
and, among other things, grain exchanges. Does it follow that, 
if we allow the grain exchanges to continue to exist, we have 
to allow the evils, the intolerable things, if you please—to bor- 
row the expression of the Senator—to exist with them? On the 
contrary, does not the course of reason lie in allowing the market 
which has been created in the United States to continue its 
machinery and to continue to lay the hand of the law upon the 
abuses which have grown up—the gambling and cornering of 
the market? Is not that the real course of remedy? 

Mr. NELSON. That is my view of the case. I will say no 
more to-night; but before this bill is disposed of I may say 
something further by way of suggestion. I must confess to 
my brother Senators that I am in grave doubt as to what 
we ought to do. I um impressed to-night with the great danger 
that confronts us if we adopt this legislation and the plan now 
contemplated in the bill, Whether we can formulate some 
better plan or get out of the difficulty in some other way is 
a most serious problem. If I were to pass upon it to-night 
I would say, Do not close the grain exchanges; leave them 
open, but hold a stiff regulating hand over them. Leave that 
power in the Government, so that all abuses can be eliminated, 
but leave the exchanges open.” After all, when you come to 
consider and boil it down, the great market place of the farmer 
is not the exporter or the miller but the grain exchange. How- 
ever, Mr. President, I shall not further continue the discussion 
this evening. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I again make a re- 
quest for unanimous consent. I send to the desk the draft of a 
unanimous-consent agreement, and ask that the Secretary read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 5 o'clock 

p. m., on the calendar day of Friday, July 13, 1917, the Senate will 
% ( 
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n ete., through the regular parliamentary stages to its final d 
tion; and that during said day, Friday, July 13, 1917, beginning at 2 


„ no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 
minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes 
upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement gives until- Friday for general discus- 
sion of the bill and any and all amendments thereto, and on that 
date, beginning at 2 o'clock, it limits debate. P 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, would not that preclude the recom- 
mitment of the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It would. 

Mr. REED. Now, let me call the Senator’s attention to this, 
and I am going to see if I can not persuade him not to insist 
upon the request for a unanimous-consent agreement to-night. 
It seems to be conceded now that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], which we had under considera- 
tion on Saturday, is unconstitutional and void, and yet it ap- 
pears to be the case that we have bound ourselves by a unani- 
mous-consent agreement so that we can not bring that question 
up for further consideration as a separate proposition in the 
Senate. At the same time we have precluded ourselves from 
any further action in Committee of the Whole, because a motion 
was made to reconsider, and that motion was defeated. 

The only way, therefore, it would appear, out of this dilemma 
would be to refer the bill back to the committee, in which event 
the committee might return it to us with the section eliminated 
and with some substitute presented. Now, if we were to enter 
into the unanimous-consent agreement which is proposed by the 
Senator, I take it we would not be permitted to recommit the 
bill, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


o'clock- m. 
10 p. 


I think that would be the effect of it, 


Mr, President. 

Mr. REED. I think, then, the Senator ought not to ask us 
to agree to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not feel about 


this bill as does.the Senator. The Senator has argued. against 
the constitutionality of many sections of this bill, as have other 
Senators here. I do not question the sincerity of views of 
the Senator at all; but it does seem to me, Mr. President, that 
the majority of this body disagree with the views of the Sen- 
ator as he has stated them with reference to the constitution- 
ality of this measure. I feel that we ought to bring this discus- 
sion to an end at some time, and so I shall insist upon asking 
for the unanimous-consent agreement which I have proposed. 11 
any Senator objects to it, of course, that is his privilege. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Oregon knows that I haye 
no desire whatever to delay the passage of the bill. I have 
only taken about 15 minutes of the time of the Senate in dis- 
cussing it, and I do not expect to take any more of the time 
of the Senate; but I do believe that before unanimous consent 
is given we ought to dispose of the committee amendments. I 
have never yet seen in my experience in the Senate a unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed until at least the committee 
amendments had been acted upon. I merely suggest this to the 
Senator from Oregon. It may, perhaps, take but a little while 
early in the day to-morrow to dispose of the committee sinend- 
ments, and then, so far as I am personally concerned, I would 
not object in any way to the Senator asking unanimous con- 
sent; but it does seem to me it is too early now to ask unani- 
mous consent, taking into consideration the fact that even the 
committee amendments have not all been acted upon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it will be noticed that 
this proposed unanimous-consent agreement does not become op- 
erative to limit debate until next Friday, and it seems to me 
that within that time not only committee amendments but other 
amendments can be fully discussed and disposed of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from Oregon to the fact that section 3 of the bill, 
as now printed, which prohibits “any person acting either as a 
yoluntary or paid agent or employee of the Government,” either 
in a direct or advisory capacity, having any interest remote or 
direct in any purchases or contracts made by the Government, 
has not yet been considered by the Senate. It is a committee 
amendment. If that amendment all by itself were presented to 
the Senate, it would constitute one of the most important pieces 
of legislation that could possibly be introduced into this body at 
this time. I can not tell—I suppose none of us may prophesy 
accurately—what the action of the Senate will be upon that 
particular committee amendment; but I ask the Senator from 


Oregon to consider that that particular amendment, if adopted 


in its present form, will compel a complete reorganization and 
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chinery of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, I think some of it ought to be 
readjusted,’ Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: I am not arguing upon that point pro 
or con; but before we have even reached that amendment, before 
the Senate has. decided whether or not that particular piece of 
legislation shall go into this statute, the Senator from Oregon 
insists upon getting a unanimous- consent agreement to close 
debate. That amendment, taken by itself, is worthy of two or 
three days’ serious consideration by this body. There has not 
been a more important thing suggested to the Senate than sec- 
tion 3 of this bill as it is now printed. and it has not even been: 
discussed. It has been passed over. If it is going to be enacted 
in the closing hours of a debate perhaps limited to 10 minutes’ 
time, we may find ourselves doing as foolish a thing as we have 
done on former occasions when, by the adoption of a unanimous+ 
consent agreement with a limitation placed upon debate, the 
Senate has enacted proposals which the next day it had to 
repeal.’ 

I think it would at least be reasonable on the part of the- 
Senator to refrain from asking for n unanimous- consent agree 
ment until the committee amendments to this bill are disposed 
of. That one amendment alone is worthy of the most serious 
consideration, not only by the Senate but by the administration 
and people of the country, for it goes to the war-making ma- 
chinery of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, for the reasons I have 
just recited, I object. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President, I submit an- 
other proposition for unanimous consent, which I now send to 
the- desk. 

The PRESIDING, OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
request. 

The Sxonrranx. The Senator from Oregon asks ‘unanimous 
consent that at 11 o'clock a. m. on the calendar day of Tuesday, 
July 10, 1917, the Senate will proceed with the consideration of 
The bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel, 
and to vote without further debate upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that max be offered, and upon 
the bill itself through the regular parliamentary stages to its 
final disposition; and that after the said hour of 11 o'clock 
a. m. on said day no Senator shall speak more than once or 
longer; than: 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or 
longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN... Mr. President, that amendment is only: 
intended to limit debate; that is all. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whether 
that goes into effect to-morrow? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It goes into effect to-morrow; but if 
the Senator would prefer to fix it at a little later date, I shall 
be glad to have him suggest it. 

Mr. STONE. No; I am just trying to ascertain exactly what 
it is. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.. It goes into effect to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. And what does the Senator desire the Senate 
to agree to? tas 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. That after 11 o'clock to-morrow no 
Senator shall speak more. than once or longer than 10 minutes 
upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon 
any amendment offered thereto. That is the substance and pur- 

of the unanimous- consent agreement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have sat here with a 
good deal of patience for the last week or ten days, and have 
been glad to listen to remarks upon this bill, and have been 
highly instructed thereby. It occurs to me, however, that pos- 
sibly with two exceptions no member of the Committee. on 
Agriculture and Forestry has yet addressed the Senate on this 
bill, nor has this bill been explained in detail by anybody on 
that committee nor by anybody else. The Senator. now asks 
that debate upon the bill from now on be limited to speeches 
of 10 minutes. I make che observation that the bill not hav- 
ing ever been explained, to the best of my knowledge, the people 
of this country do not know what is in it, in addition to which 
Jam moved to object to this particular request on the ground 
that I do not think section 3 of this bill the committee amend- 
ment which affects the Council of National Defense—should be 
considered by this body under a 10-minute rule. It is too big 
and. serious a matter. 
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As one member of the ‘committee; I had grave doubts as to 
The majority of the 
committee was in favor of its Personally; I think it is too 
drastic; but we are approaching a tremendously: big: subjécté 
The administration has organized this elaborate: scheme to 
establish a clearing house through which the goods required by 
the Federal Government in the waging of this war shall be pur - 
chased, and it is now proposed that we should consider under 
the 10. mimute rule a plece of legislation to wipe it out of exi- 
istence; for that is What it amounts to- It might just as well 
bo entitled, A section to disband the Council of National De- 
tense.“ It is proposed that the Senate shall consider a. piece: 
eee legislation of that kind under :a:10-minute rule of 
obate 

Personally; Ido not think we would be doing our duty as legis- 
lators and men of independent judgment, having at heart the: 
best interests of this country in this war, were we to subject 
ourselves to any such limitation as that. I have begged and 
implored the Senator from Oregon to wait until the committee 
amendments on this bill are disposed of before endeavoring to 
fixca time to bring the discussion to ai close. 

May I suggest that the legislation contained within the covers 
of this bill, taken collectively, is the most important piece of 
legislation ever presented to the Senate since the days of the 
Civil War. Not even the great Army bill containing the pro- 
posal for a selective draft was so-revolutionary, nor did it hit 
at the fundamentals of our business life and our social existence 
to the extent that this bill does. It occurs to me that it is not 
the wise and statesmanlike thing to do to drive this bill to a 
hasty conclusion; At least we should refrain from efforts to 
limit debate and to set a day for voting until the committee 
amendments have been disposed of. 

My experience here has been short in comparison with that of 
most of the Members of this body; but I think I am fairly safe 
in saying that unanimous-consent agreements fixing a time for 
voting and placing a limitation upon debate in the Senate of 
the United States have not been insisted upon ordinarily until 
committee amendments are finished, and that this amendment 
eee regard to section 3 ought not to be subjected to such alimi- 

on. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, with reference to ask: 
ing unanimous consent to vote on this bill, the making of the 
request now is not out of the ordinary, Other great bills that 
have been pending before the Senate have “drawn. their weary. 
length along,” just as this has done, when every phase of the 
bills has been discussed, and then, before amendments have 
been voted on, a unauimous- consent agreement was asked for 
and frequently obtained. But let me remind the Senator that 
nobody here can compel the Senate to act on this bill now or at 
any other time, as far as that is concerned; and the Senator; 
if he sees fit to object, can interpose his objeetion; . 

I feel, Mr. President, that the country is asking that the Sen- 
ate of the United States act promptiy upon this measure. If 
the Senate are opposed to it, they will vote it down: If any 
Senator is opposed to an unanimous- consent agreement, he can 
stop it by simply interposing an objection: But, notwithstand- 
ing the Senatur's criticism; there has not been a single section 
of this bill that has not been gone into and analyzed and dis- 
cussed and criticized at length. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE... So far is that not a fact that the first isec- 
tion of the bill is so awkwardly worded as to be ungrammatical, 
to be ridiculous, and to disgrace a coterie of schoolboys endeav- 
oring to learn parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am not responsible 
for the grammatical construction of the bill. I did not write it 
myself. I have had something to do with trying to get it in 
shape before the committee, and a small part in undertaking to 
get it in shape in and passed by the Senate; but if it is gram- 
matically incorrect the Senator from Pennsylvania can suggest 
the. corrections, and I have no doubt but that they will be 
promptly: made. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is absurdly ungrammatical. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator can suggest those ab- 
surdities, and I am sure that by unanimous consent every one of 
them will be corrected wherever the absurdities exist. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 


yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to delay action on this bill 
one minute, but I looked at the stack of amendments that Sena- 
tors have already offered and which are printed, The Secretary 
has them over here. I doubt if two Senators have even read 
most of them yet. I hold in my hand three proposed amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 
One of them proposes to create a national food board of five 
members, to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and proceeds to delineate their powers. There are two 
or three pages of it here. The next one proposes an entirely 
hew scheme about hoarding and destroying necessaries, and the 
penalties therefor. Those amendments are vital. Instead of 
having one food director, it is proposed to have a commission— 
a board. We have in the bill a proposition to take control not 
only of food, feed, and fuel but of all these other things that we 
have denominated to be necessaries, like lumber, metals, and 
so forth. This proposition proposes an extra board to take care 
of the food proposition. 

I do not propose to expatiate upon the various propositions 
covered in these proposed amendments, but I ask the Senator 
from Oregon if he thinks that on an amendment of that kind a 
Senator of the United States ought to be confined to 10 minutes 
in which to express his views on a proposition to create a com- 
mission of five to take control of all the food of the country and 
to say how he can square it with the other provisions of this 
bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator assist in fixing a 
later date than that named in the proposed agreement when the 
debate shall be limited? The Senator from New York objected 
to that proposition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am not going to object, 
but I do say that we have all had enough experience with this 
business of talking about a bill until everybody says all he wants 
to about the bill and then at the last moment a hundred amend- 
ments of the most vital importance are thrown in and no dis- 
cussion worthy of the name can be had. I should say, when 
Senators have said what they want to about the bill, go ahead 
with the amendments and discuss them. Some of these amend- 
ments are fully as important and vital and intricate as the bill 
itself, Perhaps we may take too much time in discussing the 
bill, but one of the most serious defects in our senatorial pro- 
cedure in the making of unanimous-consent agreements is that 
we throttle and muzzle ourselves in all sorts of things, I do 
not know but that somebody will get up here and introduce a 
woman-suffrage amendment to the bill at the last minute, or 
another prohibition amendment, and Senators will haye only 
5 or 10 minutes each on those matters, 

I do not think the time has arrived for an agreement of this 
kind, but, as I say, I shall not object, although I do not think 
the consent should be given. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely wish to say that I thought there 
was some reason in the first request of the Senator from 
Oregon for unanimous consent, which would have brought an 
end to general discussion on Friday; but it seems to me that 
this second request, in view of the importance of this bill, is 
altogether unreasonable. 

Just to call attention to one provision of this bill, subdivision 
(b) of section $ reads as follows: 

In order to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to the 
consumer, to purchase, in no case paying a less price than the mini- 
mum price, if any, fixed in pursuance of this act, Wt store, fen won 
storage facilities for, and to sell at reasonable prices, foods, 

That amendment has been added to by incorporating in it the 
language found in the amendment made by the committee to 
section 1, together with the numerous articles added to the 
amendment of the committee in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I realize the impor- 
tance of these amendments, but the country is asking for action 
by Congress. Now, let me ask the Senator this question: 

Suppose the first proposed unanimous-consent agreement were 
modified so as to extend the date until a week from to-day 
or 10 days from to-day, or to some date still later. I do not 
care, so far as I am individually concerned, when it is, just so 
that the country may know when this matter is going to be 
finally disposed of. I will modify the first unanimous-consent 
agreement to that extent, if the Senators will not object to it. 

Mr. STERLING. I should not object to the first unanimous- 
consent agreement proposed by the Senator from Oregon. That 
would have given, it seems to me, quite sufficient time; but 
other Senators think not. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, all I want to do is to 
get a time fixed to dispose of this matter with ample oppor- 
tunity to Senators to discuss the various amendments. I sug- 
gest again, in the hope that we may reach an agreement, that 
we take the first unanimous-consent agreement that I suggested 
and put the date a week later, or 10 days later if need be. 
That will certainly give everybody an opportunity to discuss 
the bill, taking into consideration the three weeks already spent 
in its discussion. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I did not distinctly hear 
the colloquy between the Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from South Dakota. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The first unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that I proposed fixed the date for next Friday. I am will- 
ing to postpone the date to a time when the Senator thinks we 
can fully discuss this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question. In his judgment, does that unanimous-consent agree- 
ment as it is drafted now, irrespective of the date, operate to 
prevent the entertainment of a motion to recommit the bill for 
any purpose with instructions? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am inclined to think so, although I 
am frank to say I know very little about parliamentary law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to know what I am agree- 
ing to, if I do agree. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the Senators will 
consent to that unanimous-consent agreement, so far as I can 
do so, I am willing to have the two sections of the bill referring 
to liquors and commandeering the same referred to the com- 
mittee for further report. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator limit it to those two 
sections? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Those two sections, for they seem to 


be the sections most earnestly complained of to-day as in con- 


flict and as unconstitutional. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I object to that. I object to 
section 8 being referred back to the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The unanimous-consent agreement could 
have a provision in it that before a final vote is taken on the 
passage of the bill a motion may be entertained to recommit. 
That could be included in the unanimous-consent agreement, 
which would obviate the suggestion made by the Senator from 
New York that it applies only to those two sections. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have been with this 
committee, operating with it, and acting with the members of 
the committee, and to refer this bill to the committee again 
simply means that when the bill gets there we will be just 
where we are now. The committee is almost evenly divided 
on nearly every section of the bill. The Senator from New 
York knows what difficulty we have had in getting a report from 
the committee, and I do not think there ought to be embodied 
in this unanimous-consent agreement anything with reference 
to recommitting. 

Mr. PENROSE., Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
knows that I aided him in securing his last unanimous-consent 
agreement. I believe there are a number of Senators here 
ready to object to this unanimous-consent agreement this even- 
ing. It is getting near 6 o’clock, and in order to stop the dis- 
cussion and let us adjourn, I shall object to-night and hope the 
Senator will bring up the matter in a spirit of hope to-morrow, 

Mr. ERLAIN. To-morrow evening? 

Mr. PENROSE. To-morrow, late in the day. I hope he will 
bring it up for consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I hope the Senator will present it to 
the Senate then. It is getting too late now to give it the. ju- 
dicial consideration to which it is entitled. I do not say that 
the Senator can get the agreement to-morrow. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator think I can? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I say, I do not say that; but, I say, let 
the Senator bring it up in a spirit of hope. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have brought it up in a spirit of 
hope several times, aud only to meet with disappointment. 

Mr. LEWIS. Let the Senator offer it in a spirit of charity. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That would be a better way to ex- 
press it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 
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Mr. PENROSE. I have objected and must 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I am concerned, I will have 
discharged my duty when I file a motion for cloture, and fail- 
ing to reach any agreement, that is what I now propose to do, 
but with much reluctance. I wish to say in reference to it that 
on July 2 a number of Senators—40 or more, I think—signed 
a motion for cloture, and for reasons that were stated from 
time to time in the Senate that motion was not presented. I 
do not know how many of those who then signed would now 
want that motion to be presented with their names, but I am 
going to present it as an evidence of the fact that Senators as 
far back as July 2 desired the motion for cloture presented. I 
am not basing the motion on that, however. I simply file it 
to show the feeling of the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In a moment. I now present an- 
other motion for a cloture signed by about 20 Senators. 


Mr. LODGE. Is that under the rule? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is under the rule. 

Mr. LODGE. It will have to be voted on without debate day 
after to-morrow. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon 
how much time would be given a Senator to discuss the bill 
under the cloture rule which he now proposes? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Every Senator has an hour to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. VARD: AMAN. That means 96 hours, if the Senate wants 
to take that much time. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Mississippi pardon me? 
The Senator from Mississippi would have an hour, and each 
Senator who had any interest in the bill would have an hour, 
and those Senators would not get time that was not occupied by 
others, no matter how many amendments come up, no matter 
how many unconstitutional things are proposed, and no matter 
what discoveries are made, as we now know that the action of 
Saturday was unconstitutional. No matter what may happen, 
the total time any Senator can have is one hour. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand that; but I think one hour 
is enough for any Senator to empty his mind on this question. 
If the Senator will concentrate his thoughts and digest his facts, 
he can say all he has of value in his mind to say in one hour. 

There is too much careless, irrelevant, scattering talk in the 
" Senate, if I may be permitted to say as much. Some Senators 
seem to think there is logic in length and eloquence in mere 
multiplicity of words. One hour devoted to a close. compact 
argument on this bill is, it seems to me, sufficient time to either 
exhaust the subject or his store of information on the subject 
matter contained in this bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the motion be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
notice. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The undersigned Senators, in accordance with the amendment to 


Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, ado ae March 7, 1917, 
move that debate upon the pending measure (H. 4961) be brought 


tu a close. 
berlain Rob L. Ow F. Holl 
Geer Es Thampeon, Joa . Hobiuson, A. AA, ones, ious 
B. Kendrick, Paul „O. Husting, John F. Shafro 
J. C. W. Beckham, Peter G. Gerry, Henry F. Ashurst, 
H. L. Myers, Ed. 8, Johnson, Wm. Kenyon. 9 
P. McLean, Kenneth McKellar, LeBaron B. Co t, A 
_ Pomerene, B. R. Tillman, Claude A. Swanson. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the status of this derelict of July 2? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Secretary finish the 
reading. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought he had finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; he has not. 

The Secretary read as follows: f 

UNITED States SENATE, 
; Washington, D. C., July 2, 1917. 

The undersigned Senators, in accordance with the amendment to 
Rule XXII—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That I raise the objection to. What has 
July 2 to do with it? We have ended the important matter to 
which that was directed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to have it read and filed. 

Mt. BRANDEGER. What does the filing consist of? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It consists of the presentation of it 
to be read into the Rxconp; that is all. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I object to having the paper of July 2 
read into the Recorp. The Senator can not file two motions at 
the same time under the rule. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have presented one with 20-0da 
names, I do not remember the number, as the motion for 
cloture. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know; and I make the point that the 
other one ought to be put in the waste-paper basket. 

M. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator and I differ about that, 
I desire to have it read for the reasons I have stated; and if the 
12 is not permitted to read it I will read it in my own 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I make the point of order that it is not 
in order to read it under the rule. The rule provides for a 
motion, which has been read and filed. Now, the Senator has 
another old one, and he wants to have it read. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. “The question, then, is left to 
the Senate, Shall the paper be read. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to have my posi- 


tion distinctly understood. The paper now about to be read is 


not the motion for cloture; but I ask to have it read into the 
Recorp to show how the Senators who signed it felt on July 2 
about this matter. The one which has already been read, with 
21 names on it, is the motion for cloture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 


paper. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1917. 

The und ed Senators, in accordance with the amendment to 
Rule XXII of the standing rules of the Senate adopted March 7, 1917, 
sere et debate upon the pending measure (H. 4961) be brought 
o a close, 


Jas. E. Ransdel!, Jas. K. Vardaman, Thomas 8. Mart 
S. Johnson, Claude A. Swanson, J. O. TAON e 
Walter Smith, Frederick Hale, W. F. Kirb 
Jones, F. Warren, Duncan U. Fletcher, Job J sare 
Williams, Todert L. Owen, J. C. W. Beckham, James 
2 Phelan, C. A. Culberson, C. S. Thomas, J. S. Freli 
ole, 6 Baul Trammell, Peter G. Gerry, Le A 
Ollie M. James, Key Pittman, George E. Cham- 
in, Wm. 8. Kenyon, James II. Brady, Jos, T. Robin- 
sony mg ts F. Ashurst, 995 F. Hollis, Morris 
pas Wm. H. Thom 8 Frank 
Kellogg, Chas. L. M ey Geo. P. M 
83 Atlee Pomerene, John B. Kendrick. L. 
Myers, J. Walsh, Francis G. Newlands, Tobi F. 
Bhatrothe A. A. Jones. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I simply want to call atten- 
tion to the absurdity of this proceeding. Those signatures were 
attached to that paper when the situation was entirely different, 
and I know that some of the names on that paper this afternoon, 
at least, do not intend to vote for cloture. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I stated to the Senate that the rea- 
son why I did not base the application on that was because the - 
conditions had changed and I did not know how many of them, 
if any, desired to have cloture now. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator consumes the time of the Sen- 
ate by reading an obsolete paper which comes in the classifica- 
tion of useless papers and ought to be destroyed by a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Pennsylvania read 
one of such papers himself this morning and took a good deal 
of time to get it in the RECORD. 


RECESS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the further pleasure 
of the Senate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 6 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 
10, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 9, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, hold us close to Thee in the great 
crisis through which we are passing lest we forget that God's 
in His heaven; all’s right with the world,” in the terrible shock, 
in the shaking up of the dry bones, in the waking up of the 
soul from its lethargy through the clash of arms, the sanguinary 
conflict, the great sacrifice of life and limb, the trials and sor- 
rows which chill the heart. Out of it all shall come a higher, 
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purer, nobler civilization, for Thy will is supreme; and through 
the baptism of fire the world shall be purified and made better 
for all mankind and Thy name shall be glorified. In the name 
of Him who taught us life, liberty, wisdom, and justice. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, July 6, 1917, was 
rend and approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution of the 
following title: 

S. J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to relieve the owners of mining 
claims who have been mustered into the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States as officers or enlisted men from perform- 
ing assessment work during the term of such service. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate commerce as amended, 
and for other purposes, had requested a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. NRWLAN DS, Mr. Sarre of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Cumans as the conferees on the of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bill and joint resolution of Ho following titles : 

On July 2, 1917: 

S. 2453. An act to authorize 9 proceedings of 
lands for military purposes. 

On June 30, 1917: 

S. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution extending the time within 
which the “ Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 
to issue temporary permits for additional diversions of water 
from the Niagara River” shall remain in effect. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate concurrent resolution of 
the following title was taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Senate concurrent resolution 8. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed in document caged 28 000 copies of the bill (HI. R. 
4280) to provide revenue to expenses, and for other pur - 
poses, and Senate Report No. 75 thereon; of which 25,000 shall be for 
the use of House of 1 20,000 for the use of 
Senate, 2,500 for the use of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
Heuse of Representatives, and 2,500 for the use of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate. 


gas 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, upon the request of Mr. Woop of In- 
diana, leave of absence was granted for 10 days to Mr. SANDERS 
of Indiana. 

By unanimous consent, upon the request of Mr. McFappen, in- 
definite leave of absence was granted to Mr. HEATON, on account 
of illness, 

By unanimous consent, indefinite leave of absence was granted 
to Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, on account of illness in his 
family. 

EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Record the aims and purposes of 
the Patriotic Service League, a league formed in my district, 
and now extending throughout the United States, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Rxconb a report and also the papers of incorpora- 
tion of the White Cross Society, of St. Louis, which is organized 
for the purpose of caring for the wounded and cripples who 
may return from the war in Europe. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
~ mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

The SPEAKER. The matter is not debatable. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DYER. On what subject? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp, Is there 
Mas tie 

WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object, 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the R&écorp by inserting a short story 
of the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock and the notable 
ee of some of the early settlers of New Bedford, 

‘ass. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a short history of the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, 
together with the achievements of some of their successors. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconp by printing therein the proc- 


lamation issued by the President with reference to the exporta- 


tion of foods and other materials and the regulations of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I do not intend to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Texas whether he knows why the President 
eee cotton, a war munition, from the embargo proclama- 

n 

aa GARNER. I have no knowledge on the subject at all. 


ME. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. GARNER. I merely ask that this be printed in the Recorp 
because I think it is public information such as the country 
sir 5 to have. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course. 

The SP Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The proclamation is as follows: 

BY Tun PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A Pnocra- 
MATION. 

Whereas Congress has enacted and the President has on the 
15th day of June, 1917, approved a law which contains the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

“Whenever during the present war the President shall find 
that the public safety shall so require, and shall make proclama- 
tion thereof, it shall be unlawful to export from or ship from or 
take out of the United States to any country named in such 
proclamation any article or articles mentioned in such proclama- 
tion, except at such time or times and under such regulations 
and orders and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the 
President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by the Presi- 
dent or by Congress: Provided, however, That no preference 
shall be given to the ports of one State over those of another. 

HEAVY PENALTIES PROVIDED, J 

“Any person who shall export, ship, or take ont, or deliver, or 
attempt to deliver for export, shipment, or taking out, any ar- 
ticle in violation of this title, or of any regulation or order made 
hereunder, shall be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural 
person, imprisoned for not more than two years; and any article 
so delivered or exported, shipped, or taken out, or so attempted 
to be delivered or exported, shipped, or taken out, shall be seized 
and forfeited to the United States; and any officer, director, or - 
agent of a corporation who participates in any such violation 
shall be lable to like fine or imprisonment, or both. 

POWERS FOR ENFORCEMENT. 

“Whenever there is a reasonable cause to believe that any 
vessel, domestic or foreign, is about to carry out of the United 
States any article or articles in violation of the provisions of this 
title, the collector of customs for the district in which such vessel 
is located is hereby authorized and empowered, subject to review 
by the Secretary of Commerce, to refuse clearance of any such 
vessel, domestic or foreign, for which clearance is required by 
law, and by formal notice served upon the owners, master, or 
person or persons in command or charge of any domestic vessel 
for which clearance is not required by law, to forbid the depar- 
ture of such vessel from the port, and it shall thereupon be un- 
lawful for such vessel to depart. 

VESSELS TO BE FORFEITED. 


“ Whoever in violation of any of the provisions of this section 
shall take, or attempt to take, or authorize the taking of any 
such vessel out of port or from the jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both, and, in addition, such vessel, her 
tackle, apparel, furniture, equipment, and her forbidden cargo 
shall be forfeited to the United States.“ 

And whereas the public safety requires that succor shall be 
prevented from reaching the enemy. 
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ARTICLES AND NATIONS NAMED, 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim to all whom it may con- 
cern that, except at such time or times and under such regu- 
lations and orders and subject to such limitations and excep- 
tions as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered 
by the President or by Congress, the following articles, namely: 
Coal, coke, fuel oils, kerosene and gasoline, including bunkers; 
food grains, flour and meal therefrom; fodder and feeds, meat 
and fats, pig ifon, steel billets, ship plates and structural 
shapes, scrap iron and scrap steels, ferromanganese, fertilizers, 
arms, ammunition, and explosives, shall not, on and after the 
15th day of July, 1917, be carried out of or exported from the 
United States or its territorial possessions to Abyssinia, Afghan- 
istan, Albania, Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, her colo- 
nies, possessions, or protectorates; Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
China, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, her colo- 
nies, possessions, or protectorates; Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, France. her colonies, possessions, or protectorates ; 
Germany, her colonies, possessions, or protectorates; Great 
Britain, her. colonies, possessions, or protectorates; Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, her colonies, possessions, or 
protectorates; Japan, Liberia, Leichtenstein, Luxemburg, Mex- 
ico, Monaco, Montenegro, Morocco, Nepal, Nicaragua, the Neth- 
erlands, her colonies, possessions, or protectorates; Norway, 
Oman, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Portugal, her colonies, 
possessions, or protectorates; Roumania, Russia, Salvador, San 
Marino, Serbia, Siam, Spain, her colonies, possessions, or 
protectorates; Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela, or 
Turkey. 

ORDERS FROM TIME TO TIME, 

The orders and regulations from time to t prescribed will 
be administered by and under the authority the Secretary 
of Commerce, from whom licenses in conformity with the said 
orders and regulations will issue. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 9th day of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1917 and of the independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and forty-first. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

By the President: 

Frank L. POLK, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


MRS. NANCY E. MULLINS. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 646) for 
the relief of Mrs. Nancy E. Mullins, whiċh I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, 
let the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That Mrs. Nancy E. Mullins, mother of W. 8. 
Mullins, late captain Company I, First Regiment Mississippi National 
Guard, shall be regarded as the duly designated beneficiary of the late 

pt. W. S. Mullins under the act approved May 11, 1908, as amended 
by the act approved March 3, 1909. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman to explain the necessity for 
action upon this bill at this time? There are other local bills 
that are being held up under the plea that we can not let down 
the bars for any of them without letting them down for all. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. -Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied 

that the gentleman from Arkansas will not object when he knows 
the facts in reference to this. This is the case of a soldier who 
died after going into the service during the present war. He 
failed to designate a beneficiary. He has a mother who is living, 
who is old and feeble, and who was dependent upon him. She 
had another son who has died since this boy died. Peopie down 
in that section, relatives and. others, write me that this old 
woman is absolutely in distress, and if this bill is passed it will 
permit her being designated as the beneficiary of her soldier 
son, and she can get the salary due him. That is all there 
is to it. 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the condition that 
exists. There are other cases similar to this that should be 
reported and taken care of by Congress. I am glad to see this 
one taken care of, and for that reason I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain why this deserving mother can not 


obtain relief under the general law? As I understand the gen- 
eral law, a mother is entitled to six months’ pay when she is, 
dependent upon the soldier who has died from injuries received 
in the service.. What is the necessity of having a private bill to 
entitle her to this six months’ pay? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The general law requires that 
the soldier shall designate the beneficiary. He failed to make 
the designation and died without making it. If he had desig- 
nated his mother 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I think there 
is no question if the mother makes a showing she is dependent 
upon the soldier that she is entitled to this six-months’ salary of 
the soldier, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. The soldier has to 
make a designation, and in this case there are some 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, a case was 
called to my attention a year ago where a dependent mother 
received the six-months’ allowance granted by the act upon the 
decease of her son. 

Mr. MANN. She can where he makes the designation. | 

Mr. STAFFORD, I believe in that case no designation had 
been made. - 

Mr. MANN. We passed a good many of these bills at differ- 
ent times. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, / 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Canpier of Mississippi, a motion to re- 
N the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to renew my re- 
quest for unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor. Is there 
objection? ` 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman upon what subject? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Upon the subject of raising money to 
carry on the war and the proper expenditure thereof, 

Mr. WALSH. Does the extension contain only the gentle- 
man’s remarks? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Only my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp in regard to the organization of the 
White Cross. It is one of the most important pieces of 
Work 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of creating the order named. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
request to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the aims and purposes of the Patriotic Service League, a 
league which has been formed in my district and has now gone 
throughout the country, for the purpose of aiding the Goyern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4960) to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, 
and for other purposes; and pending the motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
would suggest to my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Escr] if 
we could not agree upon time for general debate. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I have had several requests, and I 
think we could utilize on our side possibly two hours. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I will say to my colleague 
from Wisconsin and gentlemen of the House generally, that, so 
far as I am concerned, and I believe so far as every member of 
the committee is concerned, our purpose is to have liberal de- 
bate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman allow me to make a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it desirable to commence the 
reading of the bill under the five-minute rule to-day. Why not 
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say that general debate shall conclude ‘to-day, the time to be 
equally divided between the two gentlemen? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understood from the gentleman from 
‘Wisconsin [Mr. Esca] that two hours on a side would be ample. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, since making that statement I 
have had three additional requests which would make ut least 
two and a half hours, which would take ‘this afternoon. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I submit a unanimous- 
consent request that general debate on this bill in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union shall close 
upon adjournment this afternoon. 

Mr. MANN. The time to be equally divided. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. To be equally divided between my col- 
league from Wisconsin [Mr. Esca] and myself. j 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman add to that 
8 un agreement that the debate shall be confined to this 

1 

Mr. MANN. I do not think ‘that is necessary. That will be 
controlled by gentlemen who yield time. Somebody might want | 
to say something else. i 

Ar- MONTAGUE, I would like to see that, but it seems to 
5 un insuperable obstacle in the progress of the ‘business of this 

ouse, | 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mox- 
TAGUE] asks unanimous consent that the general debate on this 
bill close with the adjournment of the House to-night, one-half 
‘to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. 7 

The question is on going into the ‘Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. P 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4960, with Mr. Brnxs of Tennessee in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 4960, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4960) to define, regulate, and punish trading with the 
enemy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee substitute for H. R. 4960 may be considered 
in lieu of the original bill, with all of the privileges attaching 
to the original Bill. My purpose in making this request is that 
there were a good many amendments.considered in connection 
with the bill, which the committee adopted, and in order to make 
the whole bill more convenient for consideration by the House 
a committee substitute was reported in lieu of the original bill 
which was agreed upon, as the substitute itself was unanimously 
— upon. And-every member, Mr. Chairman, has had a 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginin asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee substitute be considered in lieu 
of the House bill on the same subject, with all of the privileges 
attaching to the House bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, this 
is n very unusual request. If the committee had a substitute 
why did they not report it to the House? Here is the original 
bill reported to the House, and no committee substitute and no 
amendment reported to the House. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will state to the gentleman that long 
subsequent to reporting the ‘bill the gentleman having in charge 
the bill had a meeting of the committee called and submitted a 
good many committee amendments, and all were merely consoli- 
dated in the version of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought to obtain permission he 
withdraw the report and file a new report with the substitute 
report submitted to the House. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We had it printed an arnished every 
Member with a copy several Gays ago, and there are many 
other coples here. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says he furnished every Member 
of Congress with a copy. I was out of the city, but I have been 
back nearly a week and I have not heard of nor seen any commit- 
tee substitute, 

Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman's effort was not very valiant. , 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that when this substitute was offered we expected the con- 
sideration of the bill that was in the House, and there was no 
time to formulate another report. 

Mr. MANN. There has been plenty of time since. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is true. 5 


We tried to do so. 


Mr. MANN. I shall object to the request at this time. and 
suggest to the gentleman that when the committee rises:and we go 
into the House thut he ask umanhnous consent to have à reprint of 
„F printed in italics in place 

of the bill, and then probably there will be no objection to con- 

the substitute. But this is a very important measure. 
We have ‘the right to ‘have the print that is to be considered be- 
SS ee. and not merely up in the com- 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I think that is entirely 
Satisfactory, that we go on with general debate, and on ad- 
journment we ‘ask ‘unanimous consent to have a Te- 
print of the bill, and when we reprint it, we reprint it as per- 
taining to this subject. 

The CHATRMAN. Objection is heard. The Clerk will read 
the Bn bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
bar eee ee the first reading-of the bill. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent te dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
— objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montracue] is recognized. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, international law, as ad- 
judicated by our nisi prius courts and our Supreme Court, 
holds that one-of the immediate consequences of war is the inter- 
diction of commercial relations between the citizens or subjects 
wf the belligerent nations. International law has been often 
held by our Supreme Court to be:a part of the law of our coun- 
try. so it is necessary for the committee and the country to 
realize that from the outbreak of this war all commercial in- 
‘tercourse, with negligible exceptions, between American citizens 
and German subjects has ‘been abruptly suspended or revoked. 
Any continuance or revival of this commerce on the part of 
our citizens can only be had by the express permission of our 
Government. This seems the accepted Anglo-American doctrine, 

In 1799 ‘Sir William ‘Scott, in ‘the leading English case of the 
ship The Hoop, after stating the case as one involving the stip- 
ment of goods from ‘Holland to Greut Britain, declared: 


In my opinion there exists such a general rule in the maritime juris- 
(prudence of this country, by which all trading with the public enemy, 
unless with the pernii on of the sovere ‘gn, is Interdicted. It is not a 
br Bat 8 to the maritime law of this country; it is lald down 


as a universal principle of law ix natura belli 

pies be — hostes cessure non est dubitandum. Quamvis nulla 
specialis sit commerciorum prohibitio, ipso tamen Jure belli commercia 
esse vetita, 3 fndictiones bellorum satis declarant, etc. He proceeds 
to observe interests of trade and ‘the necessity of obtaining 
certain commodities have sometimes so far overpowered this rule that 
different species of traffic have been rmitted—prout e re sua, sub- 
r suorum esse censent princ But it is in all cases the 
= and permission of the sovereign. rherever that is permitted it is 
m of the state of war quoad hoc. It is, as he expresses It, 


parte sic bellum, pro parte pax inter subditos utriusque pfincipis, 
5 a rs from these passages to have been the law — — — land. Valin 
title 6, art. 3) states it to have ‘been the law of France whether 


i ‘eae was ‘attempted to ‘to be carried on in ‘national or m neutral ves- 
sels; it will appear from a case which J shall have occasion to mention 
The Fortuna—to have been the law or Spain; and it may, 1 think, with- 
out rashness, be affirmed to hate been a general principle of law in 
most of the countries of odin 

Mr. Chairman, this opinion is still the law of England, as 
may be seen by an examination of her text writers and her 
latest decisions. I would refer here to the report submitted in 
relation to the pending bill to the cases of Hugh Stevenson & 
Sons (Ltd.) against Akfien-Gesellschaft and the Distington 
Hematite Iron Company (Ltd.) ageimst Possehl. both decided 
by the high court of justice of the King’s bench division in 
1916, as confirming what I have stated to be the law of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now ask brief consideration of the 
American view. ‘The leading case is The Rupit, decided by the 
Supreme Court in-1814, involving the bringing into the United 
States, from a small island situated near the ‘boundary ‘line 
between our country and Nova Scotia, goods purchased in Bng- 
land and carried to this island before the outbreak of the War 
of 1812, where the court held the transaction a trading with 
the enemy, and a consequent forfeiture followed. 

In the case of Insurunce Company against Davis, decided in 
1877, the Supreme Court discussed quite fully this doctrine tin re- 
lation to an insurance contract between parties resident, respec- 
tively, of opposing belligerents, but the policyholder and the 
agent of the company, appointed before the outbreak of the 
war, were residents of the same State, and the court said: 

8 we went suspends all commercial intercourse between the citizens 

countries or States, except so far as may be allowed 

bp, the son sovereign authority, has been so often asserted and explaineu in 
15 years that any further discussion of that 

——.— would be out of place. As a consequence-of this fundamental 


Pror it must 2 that — active py nen — be ag ge 
er personally or by correspondence, or through an .agen y the 
citizens of one belligerent with the citizens of the other, ‘The only 
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in Conn v. Penn (Pet. C. Ct., 
(N. Y.), 141). In the next place, in order to secure the su ce o 
the agency during the war it must have the assent of the parties 


continued Bg he mutual consent of the 
nor can it made so on either side to subserye the ends o 
parties. If the agent continues to act as such, and his so acting is 
subsequently ratified by the 8 or if the principal’s assent is 
eyinced by any other circumstances, then third parties may safely pay 
money for the use of the 5 5 7. — into the agent's hands; but not 
otherwise. It is not enough that there was an agency prior to the war. 
It would be contrary to reason that a man, without his consent, should 
continue to be bound by the acts of one whose relations to h have 
undergone such a fundamental alteration as that produced by a war 
between the two countries to which they respectively belong—with 
whom he can have no correspondence, to whom he can communicate 
no instructions, and over whom he can exercise no control. It would 
be equally unreasonable that the agent should be compelled to continue 
in the service of one whom the law of nations declares to be his public 
enemy. 7 


Mr. Chairman, it would weary the committee to discuss in 
detail the cases of our Supreme Court upon this great question. 
I desire, however, for the sake of brevity, to read the syllabi 
of a few of these cases taken from the Digest of the Supreme 
Court, published by the Lawyers’ Cooperative Publishing Co.: 


In war the belligerents and all their citizens and subjects are enemies 
to each other. All intercourse and communication between them is 
(Jecker v. Montgomery, 18 How., 110. 
While the existence of war closes the courts of each t to 
the citizens of the other, it does not prevent the citizens of one bel- 
ligerent from taking 8 for the protection of their own prop - 
erty, in its own courts, against the citizens of the other whenever the 
latter can be reached by process. (Masterson v. Howard, 18 Wall., 99.) 
Absolute suspension of the right of the citizens of one belligerent to 
sue the citizens of the other, and prohibition to exercise such right, 
exist during war by the law of nations; but the restoration of peace 
removes the disability and opens the doors of the courts. (Caperton v. 
Bowyer, 14 Wall., 216.) 
tizens of a neutral country established in business in the enemy's 
8 may, be regarded as enemies and their property as enemy's 
er 7 T: 
II., 263.) 


It is not compulsor. 
t third 


Top he Flying Scud v, United States (The Flying Scud), 6 
all. 

Mr. Chairman, the most abbreviated discussion of this subject 
would be incomplete without reference to Judge Gray's great 
opinion in Kershaw against Kelley, decided in the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts in 1868, and where his extraordinary 
genius for assembling precedents was, perhaps, never equaled 
by him in his subsequent career upon the Supreme Bench of the 
Nation. After an exhaustive collocation and analysis, he says: 

The result is that the law of nations, as judicially declared, prohibits 
all intercourse between citizens of the two belligerents which is incon- 
sistent with the state of war between their countries; and that this in- 
cludes any act of voluntary submission to the enemy or receiving his 
protection, as well any act or contract which tends to increase his re- 
sources ; and every kind of trading or commercial dealing or intercourse, 
whether by transmission of money or goods or orders for the deliver: 
of either, between the two countries, d tly or indirectly, or throug 
the intervention of third persons or partnerships, or by contracts in any 
form looking to or involving such transmission, or by insurances upon 
trade with or by the enemy. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I may affirm that the suspension, the inter- 
diction, and sometimes the revocation of all commercial inter- 
course between the citizens or subjects of belligerent nations, 
upon the outbreak of war, is the accepted Anglo-American law. 
All such trading or commercial intercourse, unless specially 
licensed, becomes ipso facto illegal upon the outbreak of war. 
This rule, I may add, is undoubtedly also the law of Europe. 

The converse of the rule, namely, that all such trading is per- 
missible until prohibited, is contended for by some publicists, 
but it does not seem to be sustained by administrative pro- 
nouncements or juridicial deliverances, however desirable such 
international practice may be. 

The nearest approximation to such a rule may be found in the 
new provision of article 23 of the “regulations respecting the 
laws of land warfare,” added under the letter (h) at the 
second Hague peace conference, in 1907, and which runs as 
follows: 

It is forbidden “ to declare extinguished, suspended, or unenforcible 
in a court of law the rights and rights of action of the nationals of the 
adverse parties.” 

The interpretation of this rule by Great Britain and the 
United States is likely to confine the provision to the right of 
the belligerent nation to instruct the commanders of its forces 
in the enemy’s country not to declare such rights extinguished, 
suspended, or unenforceable in a court of law in such country. 
For example, Germany has no authority to extinguish or sus- 


pend such rights on the part of the citizens of Belgium, as 
a matter of administration, during military occupancy of her 
territory. This seems to be the interpretation of the rule by 
Davis, one of the American delegates to the second Hague con- 
ference, as found in the third edition of his very excellent work, 
The Elements of International Law, page 576. I may add that 
Germany was the author of section (h), but that her practice 
is in brutal conflict with an interpretation of the rule even so 
narrow as that made by Davis; indeed, Germany seems rather 
to have forgotten the rule in all of its aspects, or designedly to 
have considered it another “scrap of paper.” 

Mr. Chairman, I venture now to hope I am justified in con- 
cluding that this committee, in view of the state of the law of 
nations as recognized by the United States, realizes that our 
commerciai intercourse with Germany has been brought to an 
impasse, and that none of this trade, no matter how necessary 
and beneficial to our citizens, can be resumed or carried on in 
the absence of appropriate legislation by Congress. This bill, 
therefore, is submitted as according the most adequate, the most 
equitable, and the most practicable method for the conduct of 
all desirable trade. 

n GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Before the gentleman leaves that 
subject I would like to have him expand his statement a little 
as regards contractual rights between people or citizens of 
belligerent countries, As to those countries, are these con- 
tractual rights ipso facto null and void, or do they continue 
after the resumption of peace? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As a rule, all contracts concluded during 
war are yoid. No action upon such contracts will be enter- 
tained during or after the war, as I understand the law. But 
contracts made before the war are usually suspended as to their 
execution, and the right of action or suit revives after the war 
to the former enemy. 

‘Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will it interrupt the gentle- 
man if I ask him a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No. $ 

Mr. MADDEN. 1 am interested to find out just exactly what 
effect this law will have, and I think the people of the United 
States who are not lawyers are anxious to know what effect 
this law, when passed, will have upon alien enemies living in 
this country and doing business in this country. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This bill does not recognize “alien 
enemies living in this country” as enemies. Germans living 
in America are not enemies; they are entitled to.all the rights 
of American citizens unless their conduct becomes so hostile or 
offensive that they must be reached by Executive proclama- 
tion, as provided for in the bill. The chief definition. of an 
enemy is one resident within Germany or within the territory 
occupied by her military forces. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps in no former war was trade ever so 
potential a weapon in the hands of a belligerent as in the 
present conflict. This is not a war of soldiers so much as a 
war of economic forces. Trade extended or trade suspended— 
commerce wisely withheld or commerce employed to exert the 
greatest economic pressure—is of transcendent moment now. 
But, happily for us, this bill seeks tō accomplish these great 
ends by creating no new rules of international law. It recog- 
nizes that these rules work an abatemént of trade by reason of 
war, but it undertakes to surmount this barrier by allowing 
trade under the sanction of law. That is to say, the bill recog- 
nizes and affirms the interdiction of international law, and 
then at once relaxes the scope and rigor of such interdiction by 
allowing almost all forms of trade under the authority of 
licenses issued by the Secretary of Commerce, under the direc- 
tion of the President. In other words, the bill would prohibit 
all trading with a German subject by an American citizen 
unless permitted by the license of the Government. The ex- 
tent and content of these licenses are almost unlimited, de- 
pending upon prudent and wise administrative discretion. 
Therefore it may be affirmed that all trade will be allowed that 
does not conflict with the national safety and the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. $ 

Mr. FESS. Without this legislation what is the legal status 
of an enemy resident here? Has he any standing in court at 
all? ; i 

Mr. MONTAGUE. A German resident in the United States is 
not an enemy under the terms of the bill, unless he should be 
so declared subsequently by the proclamation of the President, 
in which case he would have no standing in court. 

Mr. FESS. He could not sue on a contract? 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. Not unless the contract were one of the 
exceptions contemplated by general international law. 

Mr, FESS. And therefore this legislation is simply to enable 

him to do what otherwise he could not do. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman in his interrogatory has 
stated the response to his question. Under existing interna- 
tional Jaw there is no forum in which enemies can stand to 
protect or enforce their contracts. The courts do not open their 
doors to enemies. ; 

Mr. FESS. The citizen of an enemy country resident here 
has no rights under the patent law, has he—rights that he had 
ulrendy secured before the war? Such rights, either under the 
patent Jaw or the copyright law, do not longer exist, do they? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman answer a question right 
there in connection with this? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose that some German patentee has en- 
tered into a contract with an American citizen to manufacture 
his produet in America for sale to the American people. What 
becomes of the contract after the declaration of war? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is suspended under existing law—that 
is, the general law. ‘This bill gives reciprocal rights as respects 
patents. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would there be any means by which an 
American citizen having any such contract could prosecute the 
business under the contract during the pendency of the war? 
He may have invested a lot of money. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He may conduct the business under the 
license provided in this bill. Under this bill the citizen can 
obtain a license to do everything provided in the original patent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would there be any means by which the 
money could be impounded? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This bill undertakes also to do that if the 
income of the enemy is in form of money or demand notes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Les; so that he could continue to do his 
business without losing his investment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The enemy patentee would not continue to 
do business, but the American licensee under the patent would 
do the business, being ultimately liable for certain profits or 
royalties prescribed in the bill. 15 

Mr. HULBERT. Do I correctly understand that the purpose 
of this bill is to provide rules and regulations for the carrying 
on of business which now we are permitting to be carried on 
as a mere matter of suffrance? 
` Mr. MONTAGUE. Of course trade now carried on is carried 
on in violation of general international law and at a very great 
risk to those condueting it. They may be violating international 
law, and these violations may be recognized by the American 
courts without congressional legislation. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The general opinion regarding the enemy-trading 
act has been that it has an element of punishment in it, but 
instead of that this is a friendly attitude toward the enemy 
citizen—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Enemy resident. 

Mr. FESS. Enemy resident. It is in his behalf rather than 
against him? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The first intention of the bill is to give 
the German resident in the United States almost every right 
that a citizen has. The German resident can be disturbed, not 
by the first operation of the act, but by the subsequent procla- 
mation of the President, issued in pursuance of authority given 
in the act, manifestly to be done only when it is apparent that 
the German or ally of Germany residing in America is giving 
aid or comfort to the enemy or doing some act of somewhat 
similar character. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that this bill confers upon 
the President any authority to grant to an alien subject doing 
business in this country the right to sue in the courts to enforce 
his contract? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If he is a resident of this country, he has 
that right under this bill without the proclamation of the 
President. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If so, where is that authority? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In the very terms of the bill defining an 
enemy, whereby German residents in the United States have all 
rights in this respect of native-born citizens, unless these rights 
be recalled by the proclamation of the President for hostile con- 
duct on the part of the Germans resident in the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 
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Mr. LENROOT. With reference to the statement the gentle- 
man has just made, that the purpose of this bill is not to in- 
fringe in any way upon international law, I wish to ask the 
gentleman with reference to section 2— 

The word“ enemy“ shall be deemed to mean any resident outside of 
the United States and doing business within such belligerent territory. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Where is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. LENROOT. At the bottom of page 1 of the committee 
substitute. I want to ask the gentleman whether that does not 
violate international law in this, that, irrespective of whether 
the business of the resident outside of the United States is within 
belligerent territory or not, if he does any business within bel- 
ligerent territory it makes him an enemy, not only for such 
business but for all business done by that resident, and is not 
that in violation of existing international law? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The purpose of the bill is to make neutral 
citizens or subjects doing business within the enemy’s country 
enemies. This is not new law. The English trading-with-the- 
enemy act so determines such neutrals, and I think our Supreme 
Court declares business so carried on in the country of the 
enemy by neutrals makes them enemies. Certainly it is not in 
contravention of international law for the Congress to declare 
such business residents to be enemies. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call the gentleman's attention to the con- 
sequence of section 7, where it renders void any contract or 
payment made to any enemy. To illustrate, a citizen of Den- 
mark, we will say, has an agent doing business in Germany, a 
very small percentage of his business and a business which he 
has the right to do under international law; but he has had 
business dealings with American citizens, not with relation to 
the business which he has done with Germany but entirely 
foreign to it. Under the bill as it stands it renders void every, 
contract, irrespective of the kind of business in which the Den- 
mark subject is engaged, and treats him as an enemy, not only 
so far as business done with Germany but all business done. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I can only repeat that a neutral carrying 
on business in Germany is an enemy under this bill, and be- 
cause he does business, the larger part of the business as to 
that, with citizens of friendly countries does not alter his 
enemy character. It would be impossible to separate or dis- 
tinguish his enemy business from his neutral business. His 
credit, his solvency, could not be separated and apportioned. 
He has in law a business residence in Germany, and of necessity 
he must, quoad this business, stand as other residents of Ger- 


many. 
Mr. LENROOT. But section 7 has no exceptions, but renders 
every contract void. f 
Mr. MONTAGUE. That seems true, but there is no practi- 


cable way of distinguishing and separating his business as to . 


enemy credits and neutral credits. It is one business, regard- 
less of the character or residence of the purchasers or con- 
tractors. 

Mr. Chairman, returning now to my line of argument, I have 
heretofore suggested that the definition of enemy found in the 
bill is significant, for it is determinative. ‘This is the Anglo- 
American definition in that it makes the residence of the per- 
son in enemy territory the test of the enemy character, in con- 
trast with that of Europe which makes nativity or nationality 
the test. A German subject residing in America, for example, is 
not per se an enemy, and under this bill is only an enemy when 
the proclamation of the President so declares him upon grounds 
of public safety. A 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman give his construction of 
the phrase “resident outside of the United States doing busi- 
ness within such territory“? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have heretofore discussed this definition 
and test of enemy character, and endeavored to show that it was 
in no sense novel or an extension of the rule recognized by Eng- 
land and by the United States. I will now answer that it would 
be most unfortunate to exclude enemies falling under this defi- 
nition, for it is this class of enemies who by indirect methods 
and circuitous routes carry on trade of America to strengthen 
the credit of Germany. 

Mr. LENROOT, The gentleman's construction is that it 
means all business done by that resident, if he does any busi- 
ness within enemy territory? ? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; his business is not susceptible of 
division into lines or degrees of hostile activity or friendly 
activity. No such apportionment is practicable, and a definition 
of enemy into such a divided character would destroy the entire 
definition. He can not be half enemy and half neutral at the 
same time. 

Mr. LENROOT. How does the gentleman think the United 
States would have considered Germany’s action if, prior to the 
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-beginning of the war, she had treated every citizen who did 
business with England as an enemy and forfeited all property 
held in Germany by that citizen? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Germany would have had a right to 
‘hold if he did business within England. 

Mr. LENROOT.. Absolutely not, under international law— 
only that part of the business done with England would she have 
a right to forfeit. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. There is one question that troubles me a little in 
‘regard to this bill and that is this: What becomes of the divi- 
dends of railroad companies due to foreign stockholders? For 
many years the great railroads of the country have been placing 
loans abroad and many of them are held there now represented 
by bonds and stocks, Understand me, I am in sympathy with 
the general provisions of the bill, but I would like to know what 
becomes of future dividends and future interest upon stocks 
and bonds, amounting to millions and millions of dollars due to 
foreigners. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am answering the gentleman generally, 
The bill provides machinery by which there shall be a complete 
disclosure and discovery of all foreign stockholders and their 
Interests, and provides that that interest shall be impounded 
and cared for by our Government during the war. 

Mr. HILL. How cared for? Is it compulsory that these 
dividends and that interest shall be paid to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or can it be held back by the companies owing the 
debt? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It will be compulsory in this sense, that 
the Secretary of Commerce shall make rules and -regulations 
with respect to the payment. The report is compulsory, the 
collection of the money reported may or may not be compulsory. 
I imagine a great deal of it will never be attempted to be col- 
lected. 

Mr. HILL. Then there is no definite provision in the bill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There is a definite provision in that the 
bill gives ample authority to deal with that subject. Adminis- 
trative diseretion, under appropriate regulations, is provided for. 

Mr. HILL. But no specific provision is made by the bill itself, 
except that millions of dollars are to be put into the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury if the Secretary of Commerce shall so 
prescribe. ; 

Mr. MONTAGUE. One of the objects of ‘this bill is to put 
those particular millions into the hands of this Government if 
it is deemed wise or, necessary so to do. If it is money or ile- 
mand notes, it goes into the Treasury and can then be invested 
1 bonds and certificates by the Secretary of the 


urx. 

Mr. HILL, Is there any provision made for a subsequent pay- 
ment to the owner of that property? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. After the war? 

Mr. HILL. What is the provision then made? As I read 
the bill the owner of a patent can sue and recover for royalties 
and for use, but there is no provision in the bill whatever for 
the return of dividends and interest upon stocks and bonds, an 
investment which we ourselyes have solicited from investors in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The question of patents is a reciprocal 
one. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That right is given provided the enemy 
nation accords a similar right to the citizens of America. There 
is a provision made that all money and property may be im- 
pounded by the Government. If it is money it can be reinvested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. At the end of the war’ Con- 
gress may deal with all property so impounded. No hard-and- 
fast rule can be made now, because the question of indemnity, of 
offsets, will arise and we should fortify our Government for the 
final negotiations of peace. 

Mr. HILL. Then, as I understand it, it is practical confisca- 
tion now, but subject to the courtesy and kindness of Congress 
after the war is over, so far as actual money is concerned, but 
giving a legal right to recover in case of patents? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Not confiscation at all. The Government 
will act, if I may use a legal term, as bailee. It will take 
this property and invest it in the best security in the world. 
It will take property which does not belong to debtors in this 
country, and who may not be solvent at the end of the war, 
and hold it for final disposition after the war. In other words, 
the Government undertakes to do by these enemy creditors 
better than the resident debtors or such enemy creditors could 
do for themselves, i 

Mr. HILL. That might be. I do not want to take the gen- 
tleman's time, but I want an understanding of this situation, 


because it is true that we shall in the ‘future, as in the past, 
probably be applicants for the investment of ‘foreign funds in 
the development of the industries and the railroad situation of 
this country, and no one needs it more than the rallrouds do 
now. What position are we going to be in If we confiscate the 
stocks and bonds owned abroad and put the dividends and 
interest from them into the Treasury of the United States for 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to hold, to 
invest, to sell, and make no provision whatever at the time we 
do it that there shall be at least a prescribed legal way for the 
owner to come back and make claim against the United States. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think the gentleman’s assumption that 
the bill authorizes confiscation is a violent one. 

Mr. HILL. No disposition is made of it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The disposition is to hold ät in safety, and 
use it to our advantage during the war. 

Mr. HILL. Why not let the companies hold and refuse to 
pay the dividends and interest to the foreign stockholders in- 
stead of taking it out of investment. Let them refuse and hold 
it and report to the Government they have got it, and let the, 
Government authorize them to hold it back, absolutely hold it 
back and not pay it over until—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Because in war enemy property can be 
best held and cared for by the Government itself. It is pri- 
marily the function of government to deal with enemy property. 

Mr. HILL, I heartily agree with the gentleman on that 
proposition. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
plish. 

Mr. HILL. Why not make some declaration of what will be 
done with it after the war is over? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Because you can not make a proper dis- 
position in advance of the end of the war. We preserve this 
property in its integrity until the war is over, and then we will 
deal with it in the final negotiations. 

Mr. HILL. These dividends and interest must be paid to a 
United States custodian? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. And held by the Secretary of the Treasury until 
after the war is over. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The dividends go into the Treasury. 

Mr. HILL. There is no provision whatever for the presenta- 
tion of claims on the part of owners. except that they must 
trust entirely to the action of Congress after the war is over. 
Do I uuderstand the gentleman correctly? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In so far as the Government has taken 
possession of the money or other property. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will permit, it seems to me 
the purpose of this bill is to leave the international rights of 
citizens of different nationalities for adjustment between the 
nations now at war after the war is ended. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman correctly states it. 

Mr. SPAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for just a ques- 
tion? Will the gentleman inform the committee, either nåw or 
before he concludes his remarks, whether belligerent Govern- 
ments have pursued any similar policy since the beginning of the 
great war? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Great Britain and France have, so far as 
I am informed.- They may not invest or reinvest the moneys so 
taken over; that is an American contribution to belligerent 
finance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To the extent as embodied in this bill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think Great Britain goes further than 
we do. I am not prepared to say how far the French Govern- 
ment has gone as respects the custodian. 

Mr. ESCH. If the gentleman will permit, I understand the 
Germans also have a custodian, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In response to the question of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin my answer was meant to convey the idea 
that the laws of the other belligerent nations as respects enemy 
property are perhaps more drastic than this bill. 

Mr. ESCH. If the gentleman will permit, in reference to an 
inquiry made by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hix], 
these stocks and bonds are not to be turned over to the cus- 
todian, but they must be left with depositories selected by the 
Secretary of Commerce on recommendation by Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. -And after the depositories pay over to the cus- 
todian they deposit in the Treasury the dividends on the stocks 
and interest on the bonds. 

Mr. DEWALT. And further, in reference to that, these de- 
positories must furnish bonds for safekeeping. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say that was in my mind when I 
replied to the gentleman from Connecticut that the Government 


That is what the bill endeavors to accom- 
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was a quasi bailee. Now, the increment, the interest, goes io 
the custodian, and the custodian turns it over to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who may invest it in Government bonds or 
certificates. R 

Mr. HILL. I am not eriticizing that, but I wonder if some 
better way could not be had? For instance, take the case 
of the Pennsylyania Railroad. Nobody questions the financial 
solvency of that railroad. Would it not be better to pass a law 
authorizing and requiring the Pennsylvania Railroad to with- 
hold the dividends from the foreign stockholders until the close 
of the war to be then paid, rather than require them to pay it 
over to a custodian and that custodian invest it in such bonds 
as he sees fit 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The character of investment is prescribed 
by the act, 

Mr. HILL. Within the last 30 or 60 days the 3 per cent 
Panama bonds have gone to the eighties. Is there any justice 
in taking the money of the foreigner, investing it without his 
knowledge or consent, if it can be safely retained in the property 
in which he made the investment? 

What harm would there be in allowing the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for example, to withhold the dividends and also keep here 
the interest on the bonds held by foreigners? 

Mr. DEWALT. The answer to that, let me say. to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hm] is this: The purpose here 
is to take the increment arising from these bonds, place it in 
the hands of this Government, and let this Government use that 
for its purposes during the continuance of the war. - 

Mr. HILL. I would not have the slightest objection to that 
if there was any provision in the bill that the full amount should 
be returned when the war was over. 

Mr. DEWALT. When the war is over, these parties are rele- 
gated to their rights under the act of Congress. This property 
is not confiscated at all. 

Mr. HILL. To all intents and purposes it is, because it says 
it shall be held subject to the action of Congress, then 

Mr. DEWALT. Very true. 

Mr. HILL. And who knows what the Government or Congress 
will do then? 

Mr. DEWALT. But the gentleman seems to forget that these 
bonds themselves are not in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. HILL. That is the way I understood it when reading 
the bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. They are in depositories to be selected by 
the Secretary of the Treasury—trust companies or other security 
companies. Those security companies must enter bonds with 
the United States Government for the safe-keeping thereof, 

Mr. HILL. What I think ought to be done should be to re- 
quire those people to withhold the dividends during the continu- 
ance of the war. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As long as we do that the German owner 
of the dividends has a substantial basis of credit. 

Mr. HILL. Not under the law. It is confiscation as the bill 
puts it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Why should a private or corporate debtor 
be permitted to hold property belonging to the enemy? The 
money belongs to the enemy. No individual should control it 
unless allowed by his Government. 

Mr. HILL, Why does the bill provide that in the case of a 

patentee that provision shall be made for procuring his rights 
afterward, but not in the ease of actual cash? 
* Mr. MONTAGUE. There is no analogy between patents and 
the dividends due enemies by citizens of America. We give 
patent rights to Germany upon condition that she give similar 
rights to the United States. 

Mr. HILL. I want this country to so fairly and justly pro- 
tect the foreigner that in the years to come when we go, as indi- 
viduals and corporations in your State and my State and other 
States of the Union will go, to Europe to solicit funds, as they 
have done in the past, we will not be met with the reply that 
we have confiscated property. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the.act does not permit the debtors of 
these dividends to retain them there is no injury to their rights, 
for their right is to pay it over to the owner, and when that 
owner is an enemy the Government steps in to forbid such pay- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, there is not, but it is an injustice for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to have authority to invest in 
any form that he sees fit in Government funds, and then not 
return that money when the war is over until Congress shall 
provide how it shall be done or whether it shall be done at all 
or not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Of course, the gentleman may take a case 
that he feels would be better conducted by doing as he suggests, 
but all of these debtors are not Pennsylvania Railroads, No 
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one can foretell the status of business in the era now facing us, 
and therefore I submit that if the United States should be- 
come the custodian of this property it would protect rather 
than jeopardize the interests of enemy creditors. 

Mr. HILL. Why not permit it to be placed in the bill, and 
not say as this bill does that we will invest it for our own 
benefit, and perhaps by and by, five years from now, after the 
war is over, Congress may take some action for their relief? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. My individual views are that by im» 
pounding this property it is made to serve the interests of. 
America in this great struggle, and, at the same time, its final 
and honest payment to the creditor is made more secure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 
As to this Pennsylvania Railroad illustration, I understand the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt] fears that the foreign 
investment in an American railroad may be disturbed and that 
its usefulness will be destroyed; that there will be a vacuum 
when the alien investment is taken away that will have to be 
filled up? If I understand the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Dewatt] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MON- 
TAGUE] the investment itself is not disturbed at all? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Not at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The increment is taken over 
by the alien property custodian and is held in the Treasury, but 
the investment goes on and serves its purpose. Am I right 
about that? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. And permit me further. This is also 
true, that whilst there may be in time of war loss to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad investor, that may apply to the home holder 
of the same stock. So that it would not work any injustice to 
anybody at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The disposition of the invest- 
ment itself and the increment is left for Congress to determine 
after the war? 

Mr. DEWALT. Exactly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the investment fund itself 
remains in the hands of the operating companies? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
United States? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; and money so held by the Govern- 
ment is for the benefit of the creditor and the Nation alike. 

Mr. HILL. The bill does not so provide. I think it should 
do so specifically. May I ask the gentleman why provision is 
not made for the claiming and proving of the title, as in the 
case of a patent suit, in the matter of interest and dividends on 
bonds? As it is now it is temporary confiscation, trusting in 
the goodness of Congress after the war is over to provide some 
remedy. I can not understand why preference is made in one 
case and not in the other. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I answered the gentleman a few minutes 
since. The difference between the gentleman and myself is 
that he believes in private “ confiscation ” and I believe in Gov- 
ernment “ confiscation,” to use the term employed by him, which 
is wholly inapplicable. 

Mr. HILL. I do not believe in railroad confiscation. I be- 
lieve in honesty in business. I do not believe in repudiation of 
State debts or any other kind of debts. I believe the Federal 
Government has the power to say to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
or to any other railroad, “ You shall not pay one penny of in- 
terest on any bond to a foreign stockholder.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What would you do with it? 

Mr. HILL. I would let them hold it where the investor origi- 
nally put it. Your bill says, “ We will temporarily confiscate it 
and leave it to the goodness of Congress by and by to provide 
some law by which relief will be afforded.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman's use of the word “con- 
fiscation” is wholly arbitrary. This is only a question as to 
which is to be bailee or custodian—the private debtor or the 
United States. That is the whole question. The bill provides 
that the Government may be the custodian, not the private 
debtor of the enemy. > 

Mr. HILL. Oh, in one case the stockholder has a right to 
sue the corporation after the war, and he can not sue the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There will be no trouble about suing the 
Government. 

Mr. HILL. There is trouble. The law does not permit himi 
to sue the Government. I say, “Treat them fairly and treat 
them strictly, but do not confiscate property.” We may have 
occasion to go to them again for loans by and by. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘The enemy creditor might not recover 
from the debtor in the absence of this law after the war is over? 

Mr. HILL. Why not leave the investment there, but not let 
the proceeds go to him? 
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Mr: MONTAGUE: It is wiser and more expedient that earn- 
ings belonging to the enemy creditor may be turned over to the 
Government as bailee than that it should remain in the hands 
of the debtor. That is evidently the principle underlying the 
bill. 

Mr. HILL. Suppose that money had been invested in Panama 
3 per cent bonds two or three months ago, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the end of the war should sell those, Who is 
going to stand good and make the loss? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not think there will be any loss. 
But in any case where loss should occur, it would occur as well 
as if the interest were retained in the hands of the debtor 
himself. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, you do not think there will be. There has 
been on every bond issued by every belligerent’ nation in the 
world, depending om the length of the war. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield to the gentleman with pleasure. 

Mr. MANN, I thought the gentleman had been diverted from 
any argument. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I thank the gentlemam for his rescue. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any authority in this bill for an alien 
enemy to bring a suit pending the war against the United States, 
except in patent matters? k 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Not during the. war. 

Mr. MANN. How abont a bankruptcy case? : 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The same prohibition applies, I would say. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a bankruptcy case. A man has ta file 
his claim or lose it. What are you to do? Shut him out en- 
tirely? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How could lie bring a suit without this 
bill; T will ask the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN, I think under international law he could. That 
claim has been made, but that has nothing to do with the 
question. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But if he lias no such right in the absence 
of legislation, how ts he injured? 

Mr. MANN. We are passing a bill now to fix the rights: It 
seems perfectly manifest that if there is a case in bankruptcy 
and the alien enemy has a claim, there ought to be some way 
of proving the claim. It might not be desirable to pay the 
money to an alle enemy during the war, but does not the gen- 
teman think that the claim ought to be allowed to be proven? 
There are many cases similar to that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not think suit, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois, could be maintained under this bill or 
under international law. 

Mr. MANN. This bill, as I understand it, covers the law on 
this subject. I am informed by reputable attorneys that there 
have been cases where it was held that in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding an alien enemy could prove his claim, although the 
money might not be paid to him during the war. But this bill. 
determining the rights of the alien enemy, would forbid that 
right to be preserved. 

Mr. DECKER. May I ask what part of it would forbid that? 

Mr. MANN. ‘The bill fixes the whole status. 

Mr. DECKER. I think not. A claim or suit would not be 
a question of trading with the enemy, would it? 

Mr. MANN. It plainly forbids the bringing of a suit except 
in patent cases, : 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will permit, in reply to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], If he will refer to section 9, on page 13, he will find. that 
that section Intimates, if it does not clearly express, the rights 
of those who have claims. I am very ffee to grant what the 
gentleman says, that there would be no inherent right of suit 
in the bankruptcy court. 

Mr. MANN. I think there would be, except by this bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. Except by this bill; and I judge from what 
the gentleman says in reference to it that a provision of that 
sort might be the part of wisdom; but if the gentleman will 
read section 9, it declares. that anyone who has— 
any interest, right, or title in any money or other property which may 
have been conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the 
alten property custodian hereunder— 
may file his claim, and may also pursue his remedy in the dis- 
trict court. Now start out with the absolute idea that all the 
property assets of the allen bankrupt are conveyed’ ab initio to 
the custodian. Another thing that must be remembered’ is 
this, that in this bill the enemy is not described as an enemy 
by nativity or by citizenship. He is described as an enemy by 
the mere fact of location. In other words, it does not affect: a 
man who is resident in this country. It does affect those: who 
are resident in hostile territory. 
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Mr. MANN. It might affect a citizen of the United States in 


y: 
Mr. DEWALT. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. Although he has an agent here with a power of 
attorney, under this bill the agent here with that power of at- 
torney ean not do anything and might entirely: lose his claim, 
though evidently that is not the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. The latter statement that the gentleman 
makes is a little too broad: 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so. 

Mr. DEWALT. Basieally it might be correet, but it must be 
couched with an exception. If there is an established agency 
in this country which is recognized both by the agent and the 
party who employs him and the employer be living in a foreign 
country, then the agent can receive payment for the principal, 
pees that is legally valid under the law and acts as an acquit- 

nee. 

Mr. MANN. Is that provided for in this bill? 

Mr. DEWALT, Yes; that is provided for in this bill, with 
this provision also, however, that if the Government of the 
United States. has reasonable cause: to believe that the: agent 
located here will transmit to the alien in the foreign country the 
oe which he collects; then he cam be prohibited from so 

g. 0 

Mr. MANN. Are the provisions to which the gentleman refers 
in the original bill or- in the substitute? 

Mr. DEWALT. In the original bill and the substitute. 

Mr. MANN. I must say I do not find them in the originat bill. 
I have not examined the substitute. I should be glad to have 
any gentleman point out where they are in the original bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think they are in the substitute, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where? 

Mr. MANN, I shall be glad to know where that is in the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I now desire to: proceed 
in my own time. When interrupted, some minutes since, I was 
addressing myself to the definition of enemy, the enemy to whom 
trade and intercourse and communication are forbidden in this 
bill. I now desire to direct attention to the kind of trade and 
intercourse interdicted. The interdiction is very ample, very 
comprehensive; it embraces all forms of trade and commercial 
intercourse and communication; it forbids the transportation 
of an enemy or the ally of an enemy; it forbids the transmission 
out of the United States of all letters, documents, writings, pic- 
tures, diagrams, maps, or other forms of communication intended 
to be delivered to any enemy or his ally—prohibitions in the 
main and in principle long recognized by international Jaw. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be observed that these interdictions 
are at once comprehensive and definite. We know what is for- 
bidden. We do not have to grope and search for meaning or 
subjects or argue for authority. But if the interdiction is of 
ample extent, so are the exceptions to the interdiction, for the 
doing of ull the things prohibited is allowed in the next line 
of the bill. In one line, so to speak, we are told what we must not 
do, and in the next we are told that all these things can be done 
if properly sanctioned by the President under the form of 
licenses issued by the Secretary of Commerce under appropriate 
rules and regulations. So the character and scope of the 
licenses constitute the real measure of the modifications, the 
real extent of the relaxation, of the interdictions imposed by the 
bill. The prohibition and the exception go hand in hand. 

Mr. Chairman, commerce in its ultimate analysis is property,” 
and it is this property and the credits based thereupon that we 
wish: to withhold from the enemy, To reach this end the bill! 
provides for the discovery and disclosure of enemy property and 
æ report thereof. So, under appropriate regulations, with the 
approval of the President, all corporations, associations, coin- 
panies, or trustees within the United States must make a 
report enumerating every officer, director; or stockholder who is 
an enemy or ally of an enemy, together with the amount of 
stock or shares owned by such enemy. officer, director, or stock- 
holder. I will not, however, elaborate these provisions, as the 
interrogatories: and colloquies heretofore: occurring in my time 
liave covered the subject: 
| But, Mr. Chairman, this property must be conserved. The 
ireport of its existence and character having been first made, the 
next step will be the taking over of the property by the Govern- 
ment; should it be proper and expedient to do so, It should 
be observed! that the discovery and report of such property 
is compulsory, but its acquisition by the Government is dis- 
eretionary. When acquired, however, it is manifest that some 
‘agency of Government must become the custodian of this prop- 
erty. To this end the bill provides the agency to be known 
us the alien-property custodian,” who is empowered to receive 
all money ard property in the United States due and belonging 
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to an enemy or to an ally of an enemy, and who is te hold and 
aceount for the same under prescribed regulations. This cus- 
todian is appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, with ap- 
proval of the President. He receives a salary not exceeding 
$5,000 per annum, must give approved bonds for the discharge of 
his duties, and the clerks, investigators, accountants, and other 
employees necessary for the conduct of the office are to be 
selected from the list of eligibles prescribed by civil-service 
regulations and methods. i 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection a very novel and interesting 
feature of this bill should at least be brought to the attention 
of the committee. This is the provision authorizing the alien- 
property custodian to deposit all moneys, including checks and 
demand drafts, in the Treasury of the United States, and that 
this money may be invested and reinvested in United States 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness, and the interest and incre- 
ment thereon may be used in the conduct of the war. 

The holders of mortgages and liens, if not enemies or allies 
of the enemy, have their rights protected as far as possible. For 
mortgagees and lienors may enforce their liens under such regu- 
lations and after such notice as the Secretary of Commerce may 
prescribe, provided, however, that the regulations shall require 
no other notice than that required by the terms of the con- 
tract or the law in force at the time of making the contract of 
mortgage or lien. And, generally speaking, contracts entered 
into prior to the war between citizens or corporations of the 
United States with an enemy or ally of an enemy may be termi- 
nated upon notice in accordance with the terms of such con- 
tracts when served upon the alien-property custodian, and the 
notice so served is as effective as if served upon the enemy or 
ally of the enemy. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon this subject of lienors the bill provides 
that any person not an enemy having a lien may have a remedy. 
The word “ person” is defined in the bill, but what I want to 
ask the gentleman is this question: In the case of securities 
subject to taxation by the State or municipality and upon which 
they have a lien for tax, under the provisions of this bill the 
State or municipality will lose all such taxes, will they not? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Why does the gentleman think so? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because section 14 provides that there shall 
be no lien upon any of this property except as specifically pro- 
vided in the bill. That is in section 9, page 14. The word 
“person” as defined in the bill does not include State govern- 
ments or municipalities. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman may be correct, and the 
definition of “person” may not embrace States or political 
subdivisions, I incline to believe he is correct, and perhaps an 
amendment should be offered to meet the difficulty. 

So, too, Mr. Chairman, are the rights and interests of persons, 
not enemies or allies of the enemy, in and to property conveyed, 
transferred, or assigned or paid to the alien property custodian 
fully protected. The claimants of such property may litigate 
their rights under the rather wide latitude conferred by the bill, 
the procedure provided for being somewhat analogous to the 
interpleader commonly known to lawyers. 

I would now advert for a moment to the subject of patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights. All of these subjects are dealt 
with in section 10. This section has been drawn with great 
care, has had the consideration of the Commissioner of Patents, 
and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
I am justified in affirming that the rights of American citizens 
are fully protected. Fundamentally, patent rights are intended 
to be reciprocal. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Willethe gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman point out where that 
is provided for? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Section 10, dealing with this precise ques- 
tion, says: 

Provided, The nation of which the said 9 is a citizen, subject, 
or corporation shall extend substantially similar privilege to citizens 
and corporations of the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not understand from the hurried 
reading of the bill exactly what the regulations are in regard to 
patents. Suppose a patent is taken over under a license, is there 
any provision as to what price may be asked for the goods? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It gives the licensee a right to take the 
patent not to exceed a prescribed charge. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And he can sell at his own price. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The Federal Trade Commission may pre- 
scribe the conditions under which the license is granted, the fee 


to be charged therefor—which, however, is not to exceed $100— 
and a further charge not exceeding 1 per cent upon 5 per cent 
of the gross sums derived by the licensee from the sale of the 
invention, or 1 per cent upon 5 per cent of the value of the use 
of such invention as decided by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Subsections (c) and (b) of section 10 deal fully with the fee 
and charges to be paid by the licensees. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman any information as to 
what the rights are of American Citizens in regard to patents in 

at this time? r 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think Germany accords reciprocal rights. 
Russia is the only exception. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with respect to the clearances of vessels, 
I need only say it is obvious that the Government should 
have regulatory powers as to the clearance of all vessels, and 
the bill gives ample powers in this particular. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Before the gentleman takes his seat I want to 
say that my recollection as to the international requirements 
touching the annulment of contracts does not touch the issuance 
of bonds by the Government or the State. The question was 
suggested awhile ago by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The validity of the bonds is not in ques- 


tion; the question is how to collect the interest on them. The. 


right is either suspended or abrogated by war; the remedy for 
collection must be afforded by legislation. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the Government would not dis- 
count its own obligation? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Payment is suspended, and when the war 
is over the question of an accounting and settlement arises, the 
question of offsets and indemnities, and therefore this whole 
matter, it seems to me, is wisely left to Congress when the con- 
flict is over. 

Mr. FESS. As a Member well informed in international law 
as is the gentleman—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I thank the gentleman for his compliment, 
but I am afraid he does violence to the fact. 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not. Is it not true that that is one ex- 
ception in international law—the matter of annulling contracts? 

Mr, MONTAGUE, I would not like to answer the gentleman 
offhand. 3 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The reciprocal provision applies to appli- 
cations for patents. r 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. What I had in mind was paragraph (c) 
of section 10, which provides that citizens of this country may. 
manufacture any article protected by patent belonging to an 
alien enemy. That is not reciprocal, is it? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That right is acquired by license. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has perce fata any way suspended pat- 
ents applying to American citizens 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The war suspends them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why should not this be limited to similar 
action taken on the part of the German Government? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If we did, we might find our hands tied. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
a good many patents are owned in Germany by American citi- 
zens? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is true; more than are owned by 

citizens in this country. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I would want to limit that to similar 
action taken by the German Government. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I doubt whether it is practical to effect 
such an arrangement. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What effect would this bill have upon 
the collection of the income tax from foreigners? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman means enemy foreigners? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not know how it is possible to col- 
lect it. If the foreigner had property here, it could be sub- 
jected to payment of the tax, but I do not see how the tax could 
be collected in the absence of such property in this country. 
Perhaps there might be at the end of the war collections made 
in the form of offsets. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not discussed this bill with the detail 
and continuity I anticipated, and the many interruptions have 
perhaps rendered my explanations unsatisfactory to the com- 
mittee. The bill, Mr. Chairman, is complex, technical, and dry, 
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but is nevertheless a great war. measure, and I hope it may 
reach a final passage at the earliest practicable moment. I 
thank the committee for its attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]: : 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I asked the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. MontaGve] some questions during the early por- 
tion of his speech, as to whether or not this bill in any of its 
particulars violated existing international law. He replied that 
it did not, that it was not the intention of the committee in 
reporting the bill to do anything other than to mitigate the 
harsh conditions of existing international law, and I am entirely 
in sympathy with the committee in that, but in section 2, de- 
fining the word “enemy,” we find this language: 

The word ‘‘eremy’’ as used herein shall be deemed to mean: 
Any individual, partnership, or other body of individuals, of any 
nationality, resident within the territory (including that occupied by 
the military and naval forces) of any nation with which the United 
States is at war— 

And this is the language to which I particularly wish to direct 
attention— 
or resident outside the United States and doing business within such 
territory, 

Section 7 of the bill makes void all contracts of every char- 
acter and payments made after the beginning of the war to 
any such enemy. I contend that that is clearly in violation of 
‘international law, and such a violation that. if it had been made 
by Germany when we were neutral, would have called for notes 
and condemnation second only to the condemnation with which 
the submarine warfare was met by us: It will be observed that 
this is not limited to business done with the enemy by residents 
outside of the United States. If it were so limited, it would be 
proper and in accordance with existing international law, but as 
the language reads, if anyone outside of the United States in a 
neutral country has an agent in Germany for the purpose of 
carrying on a business which he has a perfect right to carry on 
under international law, the existence of that agency in Ger- 
many makes that man an enemy not only so far as the business 
with Germany is concerned, but so far as all business is. con- 
cerned, and renders void all contracts that he has made in this 
country. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 3 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think his argument 
is wholly sound in consideration of the proviso found in line 21, 
on page 9? 

Mr. LENROOT. The proviso has nothing whatever to do 
with it, because if the payment is made to a person in Holland, 
we will say, and it is known at the time the payment was made 
that that Holland party had an agent in Germany, but that the 
subject of transaction had nothing to do with Germany, might 
have concerned England, nevertheless the contract and the pay- 
ment would be absolutely void under the bill. The proviso does 
not in any degree limit it or rectify it. What is international 
law on the subject? I was amazed at the statement of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE], an emi- 
nent international lawyer, which he made in response to a ques- 
tion which I put to him. I asked him what we would have 
thought of Germany’s action if, when we were neutral, Ger- 
many had undertaken, because of some American citizen carry- 
ing on some perfectly ligitimate transaction with England, to 
render void all contracts made in Germany, had undertaken to 
confiscate all of the property of the American citizen in Ger- 
many, because he had done a perfectly legitimate business in 
England. The gentleman made the surprising statement that he 
believed Germany would have had the right to so confiscate the 
property of Americans in Germany. I am very sure upon re- 
flection the gentleman will see that that could not possibly be 
done without the grossest and most palpable violation of inter- 
national law. Now, what is the international law upon this 
subject? I read first from Woolsey, page 297: 


But a person having a house of commerce in the enemy's country, 
although actually resident in a neutral country, is treated as au 
enemy— 

But it does not stop there— 
is treated as an enemy so far forth as that part of his business is con- 
cerned, or is domiciled there quo ad hoc. : 

That is to that extent, and that extent only. And in Hall's 
International Law, reading from page 494, we find this: 

A person though not resident in a country may be so associated with 
it through having, or being a partner in, a house of trade there, as to 
be affected by its enemy character, in t at least of the property 
which he possesses in the belligerent territory; if he is a merchant— 

Mark the words“ if he is a merchant "— 
in two countries, of which. one is neutral and the other belligerent, 
he is regarded as neutral or belligerent, according to the country in 
which a particular transaction of its commerce has originated. Things 


are different when a merchant living in a neutral country and preg ond 
on an ordinary neutral trade has merely a resident agent in the - 
ligerent State, the agent being looked upon as only an instrument for 


5 the conduct of a de which in other respects is not dis- 
tinguishable from that of other neutral merchants. 

That is the unquestioned international law upon this subject, 
and yet this bill, as at present framed and reported by the com- 
mittee, would regard as an enemy and render void all contracts 
made by anyone residing in a neutral country if he did any 
business within the territory of an enemy, and before the com- 
mittee has any right to ask this House to adopt that provision, 
clearly violating international law as I see it, the House is en- 
titled to some better exposition than the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Montacve] has undertaken to give that it is justi- 
fied by existing international law. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is 
important that the United States, as it has entered upon this war 
for justice and democracy, shall be careful that in the prosecu- 
tion of this war it shall not itself violate plain and unqnes- 
tioned principles of international law. We can not be too 
careful in observing international law in everything that we 
shall do in the prosecution of this war, and I am sure that the 
committee has had in mind throughout the preparation of this 
bill that it has no intention of violating those principles of 
international law. but rather to mitigate them, but the fact 
remains that if this bill does remain, as reported by the com- 
mittee in this provision, it does violate international law, and 
violates it in such a way that if it had been practiced by Ger- 
many when we were neutral we would inost vigorously have 
protested. Indeed, we all remember that while we were neutral 
England had what was called a blacklist and we protested then. 

England made no attempt to forfeit contracts made by Ameri- 
ean citizens because of their doing business with Germany. 
What they attempted to do in that black list was to operate 
upon their own citizens only to prevent them from trading with 
certain firms. It was merely domestic and municipal legisla- 
tion. It did not in the least attempt to affect the rights, duties, 
and obligations of any citizen of any foreign country. It may 
be—I would not care to discuss that now—that we would have 
the right to pass any legislation we choose, so far as obliga- 
tions of our own citizens are concerned, and penalize them in 
any way we choose, but when we undertake to deal with rights 
and properties of citizens of neutral nations and say they shall 
be forfeited and confiscated, we can only do it by violating one 
of the plainest and most unquestionable principles of interna- 
tional law, and I sincerely hope before we reach the considera- 
tion of this bill under the five-minute rule the committee will 
see to it that this provision, so far as citizens outside the United 
States are concerned, will be amended so that in treating them 
as enemies they shall be treated as enemies only to the extent 
of business done by them in the enemy’s territory. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I shall speak 
more particularly upon section 10, relative to patents. I am 
not going to make a very broad address but narrow my remarks 
probably to one or two patents. Much has been said here to 
the effect that probably Germany will suffer because of the rules 
or laws laid down by this bill, but I feel sure that since the 
Federal Trade Commission has control of it, no injustice will 
be meted out to any alien patentee. 

In the early part of the session I introduced a bill for the 
suspension of a patent that was issued to a citizen and resident 
of Germany. The administration afterwards drafted the intent of 
my bill in section 10 as part of the measure now under consid- 
eration. This is the first bill in the history of our legislation 
to suspend a patent owned by an enemy. The Department of 
Justice, in its judgment, did not advise this step without com- 
pensation to the patentee. The Magna Charta, which guaran- 
teed the rights and provileges to the English barons, contained 
the principle that “ merchant strangers are, upon the breaking 
out of war, to be attached and kept without harm to body, and 
goods until it should be known how English merchants are 
treated by the sovereign of their State, and if the latter are safe 
there then the former are to be safe here.” 

In the case of Brown against the United States, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall said, “It is urged, in executing the laws of war, 
the Executive may seize and the courts condemn all property, 
which according to the modern laws of nations is subject to con- 
fiscation, although it might require an act of legislation to 
justify the condemnation of that property which according to 
modern usage ought not to be confiscated.” Thus the rule of 
civilized nations is to favor moderation and humanity in dealing 
with the property of an enemy in time of war. 

This section has been drawn with the view of carrying out 
those reasonings under rules and regulations prescribed in 
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section 12, On account of the conditions issuing out of the war 
trade relations for a time between the people of Germany and 
ourselves will be abandoned. There are many German 
covered with American patents that are extensively used in this 
country but manufactured in Germany, and have become in- 
dispensable to the medical world. It is for the publie welfare 
that these drugs be manufactured in America in order to 
obtain them. An infection prevails in the Army and Navy— 
not necessarily originating from camp life—but an infection 
most important to be eradicated in order that greater efficiency 
may be obtained from our officers, soldiers and sailors. The 
German remedy to which I allude is 80 times more effective than 
any other known drug. Chemical history reveals that our 
Army is more infected than any other in the world, being 16.77 
per cent among the younger men and a percentage 
among the older. It is impracticable to extend to every recruit 
a complete physical examination; the infection becomes known 
after his enlistment, and then he is a patient under the care of 
the Government. I have been informed by the medical depart- 
ment of the Council of National Defense that 100,000 ampoules 
are needed at once, and that it is impossible to obtain them even 
at the market price of $4.50 per ampul, which represents one 
dose. Before the war the price was $2.50 an ampul.- The 
office of the Surgeon General reports that during the year 1914 
the Army purchased 9,380 ampuls, and during the fiscal year 
of 1917 to June 1 the Army purchased 2,074 ampuls at a cost 
of $9,344, nearly $4.50 an ampul. 

To show the very great importance of this I ask that the 
letter from Surg. Gen. Gorgas be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Wan DEPARTMEST, 
Washington, April 25, 1917. 
Hon. Henry W. WATSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear Mn. Watson: In to your gp bes of the 24th, inclosing 
10 And ai, have the hemor’ to inform 


salvarsan or its equi oT tients is noe Boot Shier an indispensable 


existing condi- 
te te 8 8 1 
quan who under- 
stood are the a f Mr. 
Metz, for — been 


obliged to pay the a 
as compared 1 $ 
The atological before i in Philadel hia can make this same 


oe 8 24 ie Medi 


satisfactory d. Dr. Schamberg. the 

of the tute, informs me it Soala, tet 201d for $1 a dose or less, were 

the patent laws not in question. 

I should be yore glad if it were ble to abrogate or suspend the 
patents upon salvarsan or if some o step could taken that would 
enable — to s to pare . in quantities needed in the Army. 

i Te W. C. Goroas, Surgeon General. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman 

from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman aware of the results of 
this Philadelphia preparation? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. To a degree. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has it been as successful as the original 
salvarsan? z 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I think so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Isit not true that the doctors would not 
use it because they could not obtain the same results? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. On the contrary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that a preparation has been 
made in Canada and that the doctors of this country have used 
it in the hospitals and that they say that it is not satisfactory? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I do not know it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The hospitals in New York haye made a 
practical investigation of it 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylyania. I am not fighting for Canada, 
but for America. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is it not true that the salvarsan people in 
New York are in a position to make it and put it on the market? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. They are not. I have a let- 
ter from them stating that they are not able to put it on the 
market. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I have a letter saying that they can. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. They asked the Philadelphia 
people to manufacture it for them, and they have been promising 
the Government to supply its needs, but they are unable to do so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The trouble is that they can not make the 
preparation in this country. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
have but a few minutes left. 

If this bill is enacted the drug can be manufactured for $1 
per ampul and within a year at a much lower cost. The medi- 
cal profession is in need of 3,000 ampules per diem to treat 
the cases under their care. The statistics from a Government 


I can not yield further, as I 


report issued by the authority of the Surgeon General show that 
20 per cent of the adult made population of the United States, 
that 22.10 per cent of the inmates of the soldiers’ homes, and 
that 21.65 per cent of the Army prisoners are infected, and fur- 
ther, “ that the infection is a greater menace to the public health 
than any other infectious disease, not even excepting tuber- 


It is of great consequence to preserve the health of the men of 
our Army and Navy in order to procure the best of service, and 
it is quite as essential to guard the sanity of the public, from 
whom our soldiers must be conscripted in the future. Grave re- 
sponsibilities have been forced upon our Government by the great 
nations of the Continent, and no man can foretell how they may, 
affect our Constitution or change our present policies. We are 
therefore compelled to use every honorable means to terminate 
the war. The Youth of America are fast developing into the 
highest type of soldiers, for in them we find intelligence and 
patriotism combined. The old Roman maxim is imprinted in 
their hearts, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

It is greater to be an American than ever it was to be a Roman, 
Rome rose to the zenith of her power by the might of the sword, 
America by the love of liberty. [Applause.] Liberty, love, and 
home are the three sweetest words in the English language, a 
by those words wé will preserve the perpetuity of our Republic. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I dislike to disturb the effect 
of that beautiful peroration, but as the gentleman is a promi- 
nent member of the Committee on Patents I desire to interro- . 
gate him before he yields the floor. I have a recollection that 
the gentleman introduced a bill covering the matter of the 
manufacture in the United States of salvarsan, a German pat- 
ented product about which many physicians haye been memo- 
rializing Co Do the provisions of this bill embody the 
points covered in the bill introduced in the House by the gentle- 


man? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. My bill was simply to sus- 
pend the patent, without any provisions. This bill is broader 
and takes care of the German patentees. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The point was to obtain for 
the United States this German product, which we have been 
unable to get by reason of the German patent. The gentle- 
man’s bill proposed to cover that? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. My bill covers the point—in 
order to suspend the patent during the time of the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And what the gentleman had 
— 5 bill is incorporated in the present trading-with-the- enemy 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes. In order that the 
product may be obtained in this country, as the letter from the 
Surgeon General says it is greatly needed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In effect, then, we are mak- 
ing a short cut to the purposes intended by the gentleman when 
he introduced his bill? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr, MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN, I have not given as much attention to this bill 
as perhaps I should have given it if I had been here all of the 
time, but I would like to ask the gentleman a question. Under 
the terms of this bill a German-owned patent may be worked in 
the United States, as I understand it, on obtaining a license 
and upon the payment of 5 per cent of the gross receipts as 
royalties? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylyania. Yes. If the sales are $10, 
000, then the German patentee would get $500. If he is not 
satisfied with the $500, then he has the right to sue for the sum 
which he thinks he ought to have. 

Mr. MANN. After the war he can commence suit? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. After the war is ended, 
within the year, he can commence suit. 

Mr. MANN. If he can commence suit after the war is ended, 
how does the licensee know on what basis he can carry on the 
business? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. The person who obtains the 
license knows he must not only pay $100 for the license but must 
also pay 5 per cent. 

Mr. MANN. He does not know how much more he will have 
to pay? 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
may sue for a much greater sum than the 5 
that this amount is insufficient. 


Under this bill the patentee 
5 per cent if he feels 
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Mr. MANN. How is that going to get people to work. the 
patent? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I do not know, except in 
cases such as I have just alluded to, where it is very important. 
The people will be willing to take a risk. In the case of ordi- 
nary patents I fancy they would not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to me for a further question? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there anything in the patent 
law which requires a foreign patentee to manufacture in the 
United States? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Not so far as I know. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that England 

requires of one to whom a patent is issued that manufacture 
shall ensue within the jurisdiction of England? 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes; for instance, in the 
case of a war with Germany, or any war, if a foreigner obtains 
a patent in England, and the foreigner refuses to manufacture 
that patent, a subject of Great Britain has the right to manufac- 
ture it within a certain time. , 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. In other words, while Great 
Britain grants a patent, it controls it in any event? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that is what we have 
failed to do in the United States? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes; our laws should be 
amended in order that we may exercise our control over patents 
issued to foreigners. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McKeown). The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, necessarily in the consideration of this bill we have to do 
considerably with the question of international law. In fact, 
as far as we have already gone there has been considerable 
discussion in regard to that subject. Primarily it should be 
understood by the members of this committee that during a state 
of war the sovereign belligerent power has plenary powers. It 
has the absolute right of confiscation, if you please. It has the 
undoubted right of use. In other words, the sovereign bellig- 
erent power, as against the citizens of the other belligerent, has 
unlimited powers unless one thing is provided, and that one 
thing is if there be an existing treaty which operates against 
that international law. 

Now, I know of no clearer explanation of the definite powers 
given to belligerents under international law than is expressed 
in the case of the Insurance Co. against Davis. In the starting 
and beginning of this argument it might be well to refresh our 
minds upon that subject. Now, what is it? I read: 


That war suspends all commercial intercourse between the citizens 
of two belligerent countries or States except so far as may be allowed 
by the sovereign authority, has been so often asserted and explained 
in this court within the last 15 years, that any further discussion of 
that proposition would be out of place. As a consequence of this funda- 
mental proposition it must follow that no active business can be main- 
tained, either personally or by correspondence, or through an agent, 
by the citizens of one belligerent with the citizens of the other. The 
only exception to the rule recognized in the books, if we lay out of 
view contracts for ransom and other matters of absolute necessity, 
is that of allowing the payment of debts to an agent of an alien 
enemy, where such agent resides in the same State with the debtor. 
But this indulgence is subject to restrictions. In the first place, it 
one with the view of transmitting the funds to — 


Pennsylvania (Pet. C. Ct., 4 

. In the next place, n 
the war, it must have 
As war 


third parties may safely pay money for the use of the 
otherw Me 


alteration as that pence by a war between the two countries to 
v 


It would be . that the 


Now, I cite this case of Davis and the insurance company 
simply for the purpose of surely establishing, by this edict of 
the Supreme Court, what the relation of the parties who are 


belligerent to each other clearly are during the continuance of 
the war; in other words, to reaffirm what I stated in the be- 
ginning, that the sovereign power has the absolute right of con- 
fiscation if it seeks and determines to enforce it. 

Now, the purposes of this bill, may it please the committee, 
are not for a strict enforcement of the provisions of interna- 
tional law, but they are really in amelioration thereof. They 
are a relaxing of the strict tenor and effect of international law. 

I was rather surprised at my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot] when he stated as an absolute fact, as a primary fact 
in international law, that the belligerent power and sovereign 
power of the Government had no right either to suspend or to 
take over the contracts of a citizen of a belligerent power, or 
ofa oe of a neutral country who was living in the belligerent 
country. 
ee LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman should not attribute that 
statement to me. 

Mr. DEWALT. That is what I understood the gentleman to 
say. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I made no such statement. What I 
said was that a belligerent had no right to sequester the prop- 
erty of a neutral with reference to the business of that neutral 
outside of the belligerent country. 

Mr. DEWALT. That is a different proposition. I did not so 
understand the gentleman. 

Now, the fact of the matter is this, that as to the power of 
the belligerent Government, and in our case as to the power of 
the United States, as fixed by international law, we have the 
determinate right of confiscation if we desire to use it in regard 
to every dollar's worth of property of any alien enemy wherever 
he has residence. But this bill does not go as far as that. and 
it is well for some of those who are vitally interested in the 
welfare of those who are not naturalized citizens of the United 
States, and who are really aliens to this territory, to consider 
primarily this important fact, that the enemy as described in 
this bill is not described in terms of nativity, if you please, or 
in terms of citizenshp, but he is described in terms of locality. 

What do I mean by that? The enemy is a party who lives in 
enemy territory, or who lives in territory of the allies of the 
enemy, and it makes no difference whether that party be a citi- 
zen of the United States or whether he be a citizen of the alien 
country. In other words, to repeat what I have tried to make 
clear, the enemy description is a local description. It is not one 
of nativity, or of naturalization, or of citizenship. Therefore 
this bill primarily sets forth to do this, that it does not in any 
way affect anyone who is a resident of Germany, if you please, 
now living in the United States, nor does it affect in any way 
a party who is, if you please, a resident of Austria and who 
is now temporarily here, or who has been here for continued 
time. The same thing applies to citizens of Turkey and of 
Bulgaria, except in so far as the bill-provides that if the emer- 
gency demands and the necessities of the case arise the Presi- 
dent may by proclamation make those parties who are residents 
of this country and who are citizens of Germany, or Turkey, or 
Bulgaria, or Austria, subject to the provisions of this act. z 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. í 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman recalls the dis- 
cussion about holders of Pennsylvania Railroad stock? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let us take another illustra- 
tion which will get nearer to the plain people. that of holders 
of building association stock, with whom I assume the gentle- 
man is familiar. Taking the gentleman’s description of alien 
residents, does this bill mean that a German alien resident in 
the United States would be liable to have his stock in a building 
association seized? 


Mr. DEWALT. No; it does not in any way affect the rights 
of any citizen of any enemy country who is a resident of this 
country, unless the President, by proclamation, determines that 
that party shall be thus affected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To put it plainly, so that a 
layman like myself may understand it, a resident of my city 
who is an alien—— 

Mr. DEWALT. Who is a German by birth and who never has 
been naturalized—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
association. 

Mr. DEWALT. His rights will not be affected by this bill 
one iota. 


Yes—owns stock in a building 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But if a German alien resi- 
dent in Germany, or in any other unneutral country 

Mr. DEWALT. Or in any country, the ally of Germany 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes—owns stock in a building 
association or railroad, that would be taken into custody. 

Mr. DEWALT. And placed in the hands of the alien-property 
custodian, and the disposition thereof would await the determi- 
nation of an act of Congress after the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So that an alien resident of 
the United States would not be affected in his property rights 
by this bill? 

Mr. DEWALT. He would be absolutely unaffected, unless he 
misbehaved himself and the President of the United States by 
special proclamation made him subject to the provisions of this 
act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly. That makes it 
clear. 

Mr. MANN. Does it require a special proclamation? 

Mr. DEWALT. When I used the word “special” I meant 
special in regard to the subject, and not in regard to the indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. MANN. It is not a matter of misbehaving. It is a mat- 
ter of opinion of the President as to whether it is desirable to 
cut off all communication. 

MrsDEWALT. I should judge that is the primary idea; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
one more question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. We are all here for information, 
and if I have it I will give it. If not, I will refer the gentleman 
to some one else. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and I am 
now addressing him as the spokesman of that committee. Does 
this bill have the approval of the President of the United States? 

Mr. DEWALT. This bill, as I understand from the in- 
formation I have received, not only from the chairman of the 
committee but from the membership of the committee, is the 
draft of the Department of Justice partially, the Patent Office 
partially, and the Department of Commerce as well, and has the 
approval, if you so choose to call it, of the administration. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. By whom was it indorsed be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Warren appeared. He is one of the as- 
sistant attorneys general. Mr. Redfield also appeared. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Warren, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Mr. Redfield, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And Secretary Lansing? 

Mr. DEWALT. I believe Secretary Lansing did not appear in 
reference to this bill. 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes; Secretary Lansing, also. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; he did appear in reference to this bill, 
as well as another one. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, it may be stated au- 
thoritatively that this is an administration measure. 

Mr. DEWALT. That is possibly a definition which is sub- 
ject to the ideas of the party who seeks to define. I would not 
call it an administration matter. I would call it a matter of 
general public interest which the administration desires for the 
public welfare. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is just this about that, 
if the gentleman pleases: Many Members of Congress on both 
sides of the political aisle are expected to stand by the Presi- 
dent on these bills. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I assume it would help the 
passage of this bill very much if it were known that the Presi- 
dent approved it. 

Mr. DEWALT. No better proof of that could be obtained 
than the fact that his Secretary of Commerce, his Secretary of 
State, and a representative of his Attorney General all ap- 
peared in person and advocated the provisions of the bill. Of 
course, the bill as reported was changed somewhat from the 
bill as originally presented. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does this bill follow the 
English form? 

Mr. DEWALT. It is not as drastic as the English form. It 
follows the English form, but it is not as severe. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may be called an American 
bill, then? It originated in this country? 

Mr. DEWALT. It did. 


` Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it originated in the de- 
partments of this administration? 

Mr. DEWALT. So far as I know, that is the fact; yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Have your committee considered this bill in 
connection with any treaty obligation? 

Mr. DEWALT. We have. 

Mr. STEELE. . Is there anything in the provisions of this 
bill that would violate the treaty with Prussia of 1828? 

Mr. DEWALT. Nothing. I am glad the gentleman referred 
to it, although it is rather out of the line of my sequence of 
i ad: but the provision which the gentleman refers to is 
this: 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 


remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs, an 
may. depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation or 
drance, 


Now, if the gentleman will observe, that article 23 of this 
treaty has reference to whom? The merchants of either 
country then residing in the other.” Bearing in mind that spe- 
cific definitive mark as to the contracting parties, namely, that 
they shall be merchants then residing in one or the other of the 
countries, and knowing also that this bill does not in any way 
affect the alien whether he be merchant or otherwise who is 
residing in this country, and that the description of the enemy 
is a local description, and that the enemy must be resident in 
the territory which is hostile or a territory of the allies hostile 
to this country, then you will clearly see that this provision 
does not in any way affect merchants resident in this country. 

1 Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman permit another ques- 
on? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. STEELE. In the discussion of this morning reference 
was made to some provision in this bill being confiscatory. The 
Hague Convention of 1907, to which the United States and 
Germany were both signatory parties, provided against the 
confiscation of private property in the event of war between 
any parties to the convention. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Are any of the provisions of this bill in vio- 
lation of that convention? 

Mr. DEWALT. Absolutely none, and I think it was in con- 
formity with that idea that the proclamation of the President 
as early as last June was made reaffirming the doctrine that 
private property should not be confiscated and that the provi- 
sions of this bill were made as they are. If the gentleman has 
studied the bill, as I have no doubt he has, for I know his 
assiduity as a student and his carefulness as a lawyer, he 
will see clearly that instead of its being confiscatory in its 
nature it is in the nature of a requisition of property and a 
conservation of the property in the hands of the trustee, who is 
to hold it in escrow until the termination of the war, when this 
property is to be returned to the legal owner thereof subject 
to the equities existing between the parties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to have some 
more time. 

is MONTAGUE. How much more time does the gentleman 
wan 

Mr. DEWALT. How much time can the gentleman give me— 
15 minutes? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania 15 minutes more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. As soon as I get through with the inquisi- 
tor on my right, I will yield to the gentleman on my left. 

Mr. STEELE. Under the provisions of this bill, no property 
is forfeited to the public. 

Mr. DEWALT. No property is forfeited. 

Mr. STEELE. The holding of the property by the public 
agent is only for the benefit of the owner of the property? 

Mr. DEWALT. Precisely so. Now, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman read an extract 
from what treaty convention? 

Mr. DEWALT. Article 23 of the Prussian treaty of 1799. 
The gentleman will find it on page 644 of Senate Document, 
volume 37. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am somewhat familiar with 
that. Does the gentleman contend that that treaty or any 
other treaty with Prussia is still in force? 
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Mr. DEWALT. I do not. 
by the conduct of Germany. 
er on that. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New 
that hostilities between nations abrogate treaties between the 


I think they are all abrogated 
My position is very clear and 


York. Does the gentleman say 


belligerents? 

Mr. DEWALT. It does not necessarily. If the conduct of 
any belligerent at war with another party, with whom we are 
not at war, as against us, a neutral, having a treaty with one 
of the belligerents, is so outrageous as to make us declare the 
treaty abrogated, we should abrogate it at once. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. We have declared that Say 
are abrogated and repudiated them. 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I have 
only 10 minutes remaining and I have not time to yield. This 
power of the sovereign is so great that it oftentimes presents 
itself in the oddest of instances. Let me refer the committee to 
a very noted case, that of Mottley against the Nashville Rail- 
road Co., and see how far the powers of Congress can go in ref- 
erence to matters of this sort. It is found on page 480, volume 
219, United States Reports, and I desire to state only the doc- 
trine so as to enforce what I have already said in regard to 
the powers of the Government. 

This is from the opinion of Justice Harlan: 


In the Addyston Pipe case, this court said that, under its power to 
regalate commerce, Congress “ may enact such legislation as shall de- 
clare void and prohibit the performance of any contract between in- 
dividuals or corporations where the natural and direct effect of such a 
contract will be, when carried out, to directly, and not as a mere inci- 
dent to other and innocent purposes, regulate to any substantial ex- 
tent interstate commerce.” 

Applying that in the same opinion, he said: 


As in a state of civil society, property of a citizen or subject is 
ownership, subject to the lawful ful demands of the sovereign, so contracts 
must be understood as made in reference to the ible exercise of the 
rightful authority of the Government, and no obligation of a contract 
can extend to the defeat of legitimate Government authority. 

This case was rather peculiar, and I desire to cite it for this 
particular purpose. Mottley was a passenger on the Louisville 
& Nashville Railway. He met with an accident. In consider- 
ation for his settlement of the case, they gave him an annual 
pass. After he had enjoyed the privileges of this annual pass 
for a number of years Congress passed an act by which it de- 
clared that no railway company could, under any circumstances, 
accept anything except money or the equivalent thereof for trans- 
portation. In other words, they forbade the giving of passes. 
Mottley had settled his case, and in consideration or part con- 
sideration he had received a pass. He asked for his pass and 
they refused to grant him an extension of the same. He then 
brought mandamus proceedings in the Kentucky courts to en- 
force his rights. The Kentucky courts affirmed his rights and 
said that the railroad company must regrant the pass. ‘The case 
was carried to the Supreme Court of the United States and, in 
this decision I have just read, Mr. Justice Harlan states this 
rule and lays it down flatly, that although the man was paid a 
consideration, namely, the settlement of his case with the rail- 
toad company, although he had enjoyed the rights of that pass 
for a number of years, yet when Congress passed an act declar- 
ing that he did not have the right to that pass, that the railroad 
company had no right to issue a pass, that was the end of the 
matter. And now I am coming to the point that the gentleman 
who has this bill in charge delegated me to speak upon, namely, 
What ts the right of a patentee under the Government of the 
United States? Because if he has a vested right for 17 years 
to the exclusive enjoyment of that privilege, then he has a prop- 
erty right, and under the decision in this Louisville & Nash- 
ville case that property right is always subject to what? It is 
subject to the sovereign power of the United States Government 
which at any time, according {6 its necessities, may declare, 
first, that that right given to him, either exclusive or in part 
with others, can be declared void. 

That being the law it follows as a matter of legal sequence 
that, as to patents issued by foreign countries enjoyed in this 
country or as to patents issued to residents of foreign coun- 
tries by the United States, the sovereign power bas the right to 
do what? It has the right to confiscate, if you please, that 
patent, it has the right to make sole use of that patent under 
this decision, and the right to declare that the foreign patentee 
who obtained his patent in the United States can no longer use 
the same in any regard and obtain no profits or emoluments 
therefrom; but this bill does not go so far as that. This bill 
says this: That where the patentee is a foreigner he shall have 
his rights suspended during the war unless he receives a license 
from the Goyernment to go on with his patents. The bill goes 
further than that. The bill goes so far as to say that if the 


patentee be a foreigner and has obtained a patent in the United 
States, that then any citizen of the United States may apply 
te the United States Government and obtain from the Federal 
Trade Commission a license to operafe under that patent; but 
in consideration of so operating the sublicensee, I shall call 
him, or the subpatentee, must do what? He must pay 5 per cent 
of what? First, 5 per cent of the gross receipts if that is de- 
manded. If, however, that is not demanded, or if it is thought 
that that is not commensurate with the value of the patent, then 
he has to pay 5 per cent of the value use of that patent as deter- 
mined by the Federal Trade Commission. This 5 per cent is to 
be paid to the Treasury of the United States and it is to remain 
there during the continuance of hostilities; and upon the declara- 
tion of peace then what happens? Then the original patentee 
has the right to demand of the subpatentee that he be reim- 
bursed, and he gets his reimbursement from this 5 per cent, or 
if not from the 5 per cent thus deposited, he gets his reimburse- 
ment from the 5 per cent of the gross value of the use of the 
patent. This I make as clear as I can in order to inform my 
friend, Mr. LaGuazpta, in order that he may know perhaps more 
definitely the rights of the patentee and the licensee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank the gentleman, but I do not agree 
with his law. 

Mr. DEWALT. It may be that the gentleman does not agree 
with it, but after all it is conservation of the property. He has 
received a license from the United States, and that property 
should be used by the granting power if it becomes necessary 
during a state of war. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not agree with the analogy drawn 
by the gentleman from the Mottley case. 

Mr. DEWALT. Reasoning by analogy is always dangerous, 
particularly when the other fellow does it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it not a fact that Russia has already con- 
fiscated German patent rights? 

Mr. DEWALT. Russia is the only belligerent country that 
has done that. The rest of the countries have still observed the 
amenities of the situation, and have not forfeited the patents. 
This is not a new theory as to patent rights, and it is not a new 
theory as to confiscation, as some have it, of property. We call 
it a requisition of property, a conseryation of property. During 
the Civil War this same thing was done in regard to property, 
and by reading the report of Gov. MONTAGUE, or rather the testi- 
mony in regard to this matter when pending before the commit- 
tee, the gentlemen of this committee will find a long list of cases, 
all of which reaffirm and clearly establish the right of the Gov- 
ernment even if confiscation is necessary or the granting of 
licenses for the permission of doing business. Now, I have as 
clearly as I possibly could explained what I believe to be the 
vital and pivotal points in regard to this matter of licensing 
under the rights of the original patentee. However, there is 
one thing that should be remembered as well. After the sub- 
patentee, as I call him, gets a privilege from the Government, 
the Government does not give him by this act an unrestricted 
privilege, but still holds a check upon the valuable right which 
it has given to the original patentee, and gives to this subpatent 
or license a right under the original patent, for how long? 
“We will give it to you for such time as we deem proper, and, 
more, we will give it to you for such time as you obey the regu- 
lations which we enforce from time to time”; and to make it 
liberal, so that no man will lose by going into the venture, they 
say this: “If in the meantime you invest large sums of money 
for the establishment of plants or other means of production, 
then you shall be granted a license to operate under this patent— 
during the lifetime of the patent, or so long as we find that it is 
necessary to remunerate you and to recompense you the outlay 
you have made.” 

Now, the value of this matter is very clear. There are mil- 
lions and millions of dollars’ worth of remuneration annually 
coming from the use of these patents that are held by foreign 
patentees. Resuming the argument, then, gentlemen, this is a 
privilege given by a sovereign power, given for a period of 17 
years, and if that sovereign power has the right to revoke and 
annul that privilege at any time, it may do that according to 
the necessities of the Government in a state of war; then it fol- 
lows, as a matter of clear reasoning, that if it has the power 
to annul it has also the power to restrict, and if it has the 
power to restrict, then it has the power to grant a sublicense, 
and if it has the power to grant a sublicense it has the right to 
define the terms upon which those sublicenses shall be granted; 
and then the United States Government steps in and says, “ We 
grant this license, this subpatent, to a citizen of the United States.” 
And then he must do what? He must pay a license fee of $100 as 
provided by the act, and must also pay the sum of 5 per cent, 
as above stated, of the gross receipts for the use of the patent, 
or 5 per cent of the value of the use of the patent as determined 
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by the Federal Trade Commission. At the end of the war the 
alien who has a patent right originally from the Government 
is recouped, and how does he get it? He gets it from the United 
States Government, which is holding in escrow this 5 per cent 
from the gross receipts, or 5 per cent of the value of the patent. 

iy CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p K ; — 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my remarks in regard to the pending bill may be revised; not 
extended, but revised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
revise his remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie}. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chuirman, I rise this time for the pur- 
pose of asking unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record by having published a short patriotic poem written by 
Mr. J. M. Burriss, of Leavenworth, Kans., who is secretary to 
the Hon. D. R. ANTHONY. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The poem is as follows: 

O STARRY BANNER! 
[By J. M. Burriss.] 


O Starry Banner! Above the clamor 


Anıl clash of men with the army of might, 
We hail thy beauty, O flag of duty, 
O wondrous emblem of power for right! 
Oh, may thy stars hold and aay thy bars fold 
The golden truth that thy mission's designed 
To have thy story of peace and glory 
Enshrined in all of the hearts of mankind! 


CHORUS. 


So wave, wave, wave, Starry Banner, liberty proclaiming ; 
Shield America from foes unknown ! - 
But flash, flash, flash when the battle o'er the field is raging 

Till the enemy is overthrown ! 


To thy defender, O flag of splendor— 

O boy in blue, how our hearts you thrill! 
Resolve unaltered, you have not faltered 

From Saratoga to San Juan Hill. 
And where Old Glory has led before thee 

The nations know that a wrong was made right; 
That Yankee manhood has ever firm stood ; 

That Dixie Land never ran from a fight. 


O native Jand, dear, the bugle call hear; 
Salute the flag and the boy in blue! 
On field of battle, through muskets’ rattle, 
Just think what blessings they've wrought for you! 
Whate'er thy station or thy vocation, 
O son of freedom, be loyal, be true! 
Let thy devotion, deep as the ocean, 
Exalt the banner of red, white, and blue! 
Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 


man from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL-SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLES. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and correct my remarks in the RECORD. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr, MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts can take his seat 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have not objected. I simpiy 
desired to ask the gentleman if this is the same matter 

Mr. MEEKER. It is. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I shall insert as a part of my 
remarks a copy of a letter sent to the Council of National De- 
fense, the articles of agreement and incorporation, and some 
other items in regard to the organization of the National Hos- 
pital-School for Cripples. ‘This organization, ‘which is to be 
national in its ‘scope, has been brought into existence by a 
body of St. Louis women for the purpose as stated of teaching 
the crippled and wounded soldiers who will return from the 
battle fields of Europe, who, because of incapacities which they 
suffer, will be no longer able to follow their old trades and 
vocations. It is the purpose of this organization, which has 
already come to be known as the White Cross, to provide for 
such instruction as is now being done by the people of England 
at a tremendous cost, something like over £7,000,000 having been 
already subscribed for this work. It is furthermore the purpose 
of this organization te take off of the hands of the Government 
the board and care of soldiers and sailors who are wounded in 
the European conflict, to take from the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment the care of those men and do it so far as possible by teach- 


ing them some new trade whereby they may become self- 
supporting. 3 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

Mr. MEEKER. I will. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state what is the difference 
between the scope of this organization in reference to these 
matters and the Red Cross? 

Mr. MEEKER, The work of the Red Cross is primarily the 
relief work in the field, to look after the wounded and after the 
families of the wounded and those killed, while the purpose of 
this organization is that of the education in some new line of 
activity of those who are incapacitated to follow their old 
yocation. It is a hospital-school for cripples. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without taking any more of the time of 
the committee, I ask that I may extend my remarks by insert- 
ing there the articles of incorporation to which I have referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the articles 
referred to. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. . 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, in further extension of my re- 
marks, I submit herewith the letterhead of the National Hospital- 
School for Cripples, which letterhead gives the names of the offi- 
cers of the members of the board of directors and members of 
the medical staff. I follow this with a few extracts from a letter 
of Mrs. J. G. Nugent, the president: 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 25, 1917, 
Hon, Jacok E. MEEKER, 


Washington, D. C. : 

Str: Attached hereto please find copy of a communication and da 
addressed to the Council of National Defense, which is self-explanatory. 
As a Representative in Congress of the State of Mjssourl, will you 
not be enough to give this some of your personal attention? 

For instance, first, to add to an already chartered, recognized, and 
growing movement the valuable moral aid and support of our Govern- 
ment, and at the same time relieve the Government of what will eventu- 
ally become an enormous financial burden. 

organization has already perfected every detail of executive 
effort and is ready and able to carry its cause before the entire Nation. 
It has even gone so far as to perfect an organization of eminent physi- 
cians, who have worked out the details of ining and management, 
Respectfully, yours, 
NATIONAL HospttTat-Scnoor FOR CRIPPLES, 
Mrs. J. G. Nucent, President. 


I submit here a copy of the letter addressed to the Council of 
National Defense on June 25, and attach thereto such other data 
as will be of service to those interested in aiding in the splendid 
enterprise of mercy undertaken by these noble and self-sacrificing 
women and their assistants: 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June es, 1917. 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: A news report in this morning’s St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
erat advises that a number of physicians have made a report to the 
medical board of your body with reference to the education and train- 
ing of maimed and crippled soldiers and sailors, 

closed is a copy of the constitution of the National Hospital-School 
for Cripples, which is self-explanatory. 

This organization was incorporated by the State of Missouri as a 
benevolent corporation on June 2, 1917. Since that time and while 
the — plans were being worked out its nen yt in the city of 
St. Louis alone has grown to nearly 5,000, without any intensive effort. 
Within the next two weeks the St. Louis membership will have totaled 
more than 25, A definite working organization has been evolved. 
It is now ready to forge ahead. It has already been established and 
proven that the idea, which is known as the White Cross, finds a ready 
88 in the hearts of our people. Within the next 90 days the 
White Cross idea will have spread throughout the entire United States 
and its membership will have reached the million mark, 

An organization has been perfected. The advisory board in St. Louis 
is composed of 150 of the most prominent citizens—male and female. 
Among others are the governor of the State and the postmaster of the 
city of St. Leuis, and others as influential though perhaps less promi- 


nent. 

The idea has received the enthusiastic indorsement of ihe Associated 
Advertising Club of thé World, the United Spanish War Veterans of 
Missouri, the Egyptian Hustlers (an organization of the traveling sales- 
men of the States of Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky), and many minor 
organizations. All of these have not only pled themselves to mem- 
ae but have agreed to put forth thelr individual efforts when 
ca upon. 

18 you will find clippings from the various papers showing the 
impetus that has already been given to the movement. The idea has 
sprung from the existence of a similar organization in England and to 
which the ag gs public has subscribed the sum of £7,000,000. The 
inceptors of this movement felt it to be a subject for private charity, 
and that inasmuch as the Governments of other lands had left the mat- 
ter to the initiative and generosity of their citizens, such should be 
done in the United States. 

If, in accordance with the above-mentioned newspaper item, it is 
the council's intention to take up the matter in addition to its other 
arduous duties, the National Hospital-School for Cripples desires the 
cooperation of the council, or should the matter be considered a proper 
subject of direct governmental action. then it desires to cooperate 
with and aid the movement whenever and wherever possible. 

It should be noted that the idea of the White Cross is feasible as a 

rivate charity. since the Red Cross, an organization opoto on 
dentieal lines, has just raised a sum of money in excess of $100,000,000, 
thereby relieving the Government and administration of all expenses 
and responsibility. 
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Inasmuch as the National Hospital-School for Cripples is at present 
directing most of its work to prepare for the care and retra of 
crippled soldiers and sailors, it 5 a 


direct advice as to what action is a Eng 
fense, to the end that should 1 . ke up the work the 
energy and finance of the National Hospi l for Cripples can be 


d—the care and ed 


devoted to its more permanent en on and train- 
whose in the United States count 


ing of the crippled ch 
“4 roximately 


ery truly, yours, 
NATIONAL HosprraL-ScHoor FOR CRIPPLES, 
Mrs. J. G. NUGENT, President. 
<5 Srate or MISSOURI, 
7 DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 
I, John L. ping foo . of state of — a State of Missouri and 


keeper of the great that Sipe annexed 

full and true and co eie sopp of articles on 
of the National Hospital-School or Cripp filed ie 2, 1917, as the 
V 


of June, A. D. 1917. 
SEAL.] JOHN L. SULLIVAN, pal of State. 


L. J. POWERS, tO 


ARTICLES or AGREEMENT OF Lamia FOSPITAL-SCHOOL For CRIPPLES. 
Know all men by these presents, that the undersigned, residents of* 
the State of Missouri, desir — to establish 8 ools for cripples 
for educational purposes, as in these articles se — wd —3 hereby 
ciate themselves together and form an 1 . en 
under and p ursuant to the provisions of article 10 of f chapter 
revised statutes of Missouri, 1909, and acts amendatory thereof, and do 
hereby adopt for the said corporation the following: 
CONSTITUTION. 
Articte 1. Name: The name of the corporation shall be “National 
og ig a 


for Cripples: 
location of this corporation shall be at the 
TEE St. Sets: State 3 
a : The objects and purposes of this corporation shall 


— phydeal 


Seger pe Patt persons 


beirt. For ered urpose of reducing mendican: 
ism; to promo educational, moral, mental, 
betterment of all crippled children of mental 

who may be nor or hereafter become crippled or disabled on account 


of ery pated in any lawful war o which these United States 
shall or become a party. 
Second. To promote social service among apes children and crip- 


pled soldiers, as above. 
Third. To promote the employment of crippled children and crippled 
ational Hospital-School for 


e as above, under the name of the T 


ai ourth, To Init tees or National—as will the educational 
facilities and r es of crippled children ana led soldiers, as 
~~ and con Brome, matter conducive to needs, objects, 


universities, 
constructed, € cautpped, and 
treatment 


3 tion max be „ . <a 
th ra’ and practicable an 
oa e 3 f : 
Sixth. To so se pet an se o 5 money an 

r mbiod which —2 — to time be 


sell, pledge, transfer, and mortgage the same. And the said corporation 
snail hase the er to reco or cause to be recognized, affiliate, 
or cooperate th such auxiliary persons, societies, associations, or 
corporations as in its 9 may be useful to promote or further 

any or all of the objects and tin rposes of this ration. 
venth. To feo vide or aid in pied child oF the nece: medical or 
child or crippled soldier, as above, 


surgical treatment — — any cri ippl = 
on is concern 


z it A 

— se | as s 
: money and property and income 
enn. shall be held by the corporation upon 

e same for the purposes aforesaid. 

Arr. 4. The mem noe this corporation shall consist of the 
signers hereof and such other persons as may be hereafter admitted as | 
members of —— corporation under and in pursuance of the bylaws of | 
nn a ration. 

The first officers of this 3 shall be: President, Mrs. 
James G. Nugent ; secretary, Dr us Rotteck; and treasurer, Mrs, 
0 

Arr. 6. In the event that it should become necessary in the judg- 
ment of the eg ge of this corporation to dissolve this corpora- 
tion and abandon the objects for which it has been . then an 
that event all of the assets, both real and 
shall be sold and the proceeds thereof ap) 
ses this K and the * 


Ei 
sectarian, and no 
tarian motives 
not formed for manag hn 
and the increase Low hel ifan 
express trust to appl 


Arr. 7. 
may proper vad by-laws and fox the transaction of such other b 
come before it shall be held at the city of St. Louis, Mo., 
of June, 1917. No further notice 
er meetings of this corporation 
laws. 


enlled for that. purpose: 
ment or amendments Wall b. be —— as provided in the * 


undersigned named ms formin 
heteunte pet Ger Mandy aot eels tele ATIE 7 


9 of 


. N. Serr Dr. A E. Hon 

N H. LEXAND 

Mrs. A. E. MORGAN. Dr. Janes. 05 K. pie 
A. D. TIBBALS. Mrs. J. G. NUGENT, 


Filed May 18, 1917. 
= Nat Gotpsterx, Olerk. 

{In the c-rcuit court, of St. Lou of Missouri. 
matter of the Rational Hospital- Senocl for for gn 2002. 


Monday, May 28, 19 
Fa ect iB rent ns CAR MSE J. G. Nugent, as president: Dr. 
Mrs. Colin N. Selph, as treasurer, of 


iin Nationa Hapa Sei = 
e Natio: t c on for ples, and submit to the i ih 
of agreement of for Grip 2 


In the 
April 


ys since the sam a 
ted to the court, and the Bang! having. aui 3 said 


articles of eement and being duly advised in remises, do now 
consider, , and determine that such such articles ae agreement 2 
the the association 


as therein expressed ro) 
within o purview of article 10 of cha; er 33 of the Revised B . — 
of the State of Misso 1909, entitl ‘Benevolent, religious, scien- 
tific, educational, and laneous associations,” and are not Fee 
sistent with the Constitution or laws of the United States or of the 
State of Missouri. 


STATE OF 5 
City of St. Louis, ss: 

I, Nat Goldstein, clerk of the circult court of the city and State afore- 
said, certify the above to be a true copy of Be gos order Tiada in the mat- 
ter afo as the same of record in my office. 

e in witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and affix the seal ot i said 
sones at the office in the city of St. Louis, this 29th day of May, A. D. 
[sean] Nar Gotosrrix, Olerk Circuit Court. 

Filed for record, Corporation Book 60, page 51, May 30, 1917, 3.25 


p. m. 
Cuas, F. Jor, Recorder. 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 
City of St. Louis, ss: 

I, the undersigned recorder of deeds for said city and State do hereby 
certify that the foregoing 3 = wri was filed for record in 
my office on the 29th day of a D. 1917, at 3.25 o'clock p. m., and 
is truly recorded in Corporatio — — 

Witness my band and official ‘seat on the ve Eons 

{sBaL.] 

Filed and copy issued June 2, 1917. 

JOAN L. SULLIVAN, Secretary of State. 


{Extract from St. Louis Republic.) 
WHITE CROSS FOUNDED IN ST. LOUIS—ORGANIZATION OF NEW RELIEF BODY 
APPROVED BY AD CONVENTION—CARE FOR MAIMED SOLDIERS—ORGANI- 
ZATION EXPECTED TO SPREAD ALL OVER THB UNITED STATES. 


A St. Louis movement, which is expected to become national in sco 
to take care of the soldiers maimed and crip vse m the war, yenien ay 
was indorsed at the vat ena = the Assoc! Advertising C bs of 
the World. It is planned to cali it the “ Whit 2 

The National Hospital-School — Cripples wad organized 9 a score 
of St. Louis — several weeks ago and was granted a charter by 


the State on e 2. 

The organization, which has ed more than 1,000 members in a 
remarkab time, has the following officers : President, Mrs. J. @. 
—.—. treasurer, Mrs. Colin M. Selph; chairman, Mrs, A. 1 Mor; 

Mrs. Charles H. 8 correspondin secretary, Mrs 11. 
Tittienie a: 1 11 W. II Hudson, Mrs. John C. Roberts, 
and Mrs. E. ov. —— D. Gardner and Postmaster Selph 
are members 7 the adviso: 

The plan of the o m is to retrain and reeducate all of the 
soldiers who return from the war rts led. The association also has 
poe itself to educate all crippled children of sound mind who are 

e 


ES aforesaid. 
Joy, Recorder. 


not n care of through the t educational system of the schools, 
The present medical staff of the hospital are Dr. . nder E. Hor- 
witz, Dr. Julius Rotteck, Dr. Cleveland’ H. Shutt, Dr. I. Lee Kelly, jr. 


Dr, Max W. Jacobs, and Dr. J. J. Houwink. 

A campaign to get a membership of 25,000 and to raise funds to 
establish a Sermanent hospital will | be started in a few weeks, follow- 
ing the drive of the Red Cross. 


[Extract from St. Louis Star.] 


“WHITE CROSS” FOR.CRIPPLED TROOPS is ORGANIZED MERE—PLAN FOR 
NATION-WIDE AFTER-CARE SYSTEM 15 f BY “AD” MEN. 
The National Hospital-School for Cripples, an organization perfected 
in St. Louis in the 1 last two months, grown to such proportions 
and aroused such interest that it is planned to make it nation-wide. 
It is planned by the advisory board to adopt the name of “ White 
The movement yesterday was 
Clubs of the Wor 


ve every min his 


who were crippled in 
‘We h to be in a — a the time our crippled boys will be 
returning us, to take them in hand. train and reeducate them, so 
that they will not be a burden on the State, but will be able to aid in 
the world’s work.” 
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The o ization will not only care for the cripples returning from 
the 8 also will take the children and di ents of those called 
to the front who are not provided for by the State and train them so 
. may obtain self-sustaining work. ; 

t the close of Red Cross week next Friday a campa for new 
members and for funds to spread the movement will ini `- But- 
tons bearing the emblem of the Liberty Bell, under which will be the 
initials C. S. F.—Crippled Soldiers’ Fund—will be sold at prices rang- 
ing from 81 to 8100. As soon as the local organization is establis 
representatives will be sent to near-by cities and the work continued, 

The work is not identified with that of the Red Cross or like o 

. fi no similar movement has been attemp! be- 
fore. It is hoped that the “ White Cross” can be so firmly established 
that it will endure not only during the present war but also far into 
the future, It is nonsectarian. ; 

At a recent meeting of the advisory board a committee consisting of 
Dr. A. E. Horwitz and Dr. Julius Rotteck was appointed to select a 
site for a permanent home, * 

At an informal meeting of members of the advisory board hag | 

lans were discussed for waging the campaign for funds when 

ross week closes. y 

The officers are: President, Mrs. J. G. Nugent; vice presidents, Mrs. 
W. H. Hudson, Mrs. John C. Roberts, Mrs. E P. Melson, and Mrs. 
E. C. Van Nort; „Mrs. Charles H. McDaris; chairman, Mrs, 
A. E. Morgan; * ing secretary, Mrs. F. II. Littlefield ; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Colin M. ph. 

[Extract from Post Dispatch. ] 
HUSTLERS JOIN WHITE CROSS—CONVENTION DELEGATES PLEDGED TO 
OBTAIN MEMBERS. 


of their convention at High- 
Jand. Ill., yesterday joined the Order of the White Cross in a o 


ish-American War Veterans would engage in competitive campaigns for 
new members for the organization, 

The White Cross, an organization for aiding disabled soldiers, has 
already an enrollment of 1, in St. Louis, althongh it was established 
gape a A campaign to increase the number to 25,000 will be started 

uly 4, - 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 9, 1917.] 
THE WHITE CROSS. 

One of the last acts of the 1917 convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World was the formal indorsement of the work 
and aims of the new organization to be called “'The White Cross.” 
From such action taken by such a body should arise many influences 
to encourage and aid the St. Louis or ginators of this movement in 
their plan to make “The White Cross" an organization of national 
scope and activities. 

he White Cross was first raised in this city. or had its inception 
here, when, some weeks ago. the National ey tal School for Cripples 
was instituted here through the eticouragement and active efforts of a 
number of leading St. Louis women. Since then the membership of the 
organization has increased to more than 1,000. The plan of the or- 
nization is to train and educate all of the American soldiers return- 
ng from the war De or maimed along those lines best fittin 
their diminished ca ities and promising the best nities o 
affording them employments which will at once relieve the monotony 
of their lives and vontribute to their self-support. The scope of the 
plan, as it will touch St. Louis, includes also the education o ea led 
children of sound mind for whom no provision is made under ng 
systems of cation, 

The wish to. make the White Cross a national organization is one 
which ought to be easy of realization. If we enter the war in an active 
way and with a large army of men, as now seems probable, the return 
home of many crippled and unable to maintain themselves is certain. 
Their number will be greater than the number of those who will return 
not at all.. A generous government will sion all of them, but to 
young men. a reliance upon a pension as the only means of livelihood, 
and who still feel in themseives the ability to do something for them- 
selves, as they once did, must be abhorrent. The debt the — will 
owe such men can not discharged in the quarterly payment of pen- 
sions. The White Cross organization, acting as the agent of all who 
are willing to help such men back to the independent standing which 
once was theirs, can do a great and necessary work. A campai for 
a membership of 25,000 will soon be started. Enlist under the ite 
Cross when you find it raised. (Reprinted from St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, June 9, 1917.) > 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. * 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to my 
colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Synoox]. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
Congress has now been in session a little over three months, 
and almost all of that time has been devoted to subjects directly 
connected with the war. 

It has been criticized by the public and the press for not act- 
ing more promptly, and it has often been asserted in the news- 
papers that it has wasted time. 

As the question now under discussion is one of the last war 
mensures it will have to pass upon at this session, in order to 
determine whether or not this criticism is well founded, it may 
not be out of place to briefly review its work and :all attention 
to some of the more important measures acted upon, 

At this session, which convened April 2, in addition to the 
routine work the House has passed the following measures, 
many of which have been concurred in by the Senate: x 


The resolution declaring that a state of war existed between 
the United States and the Imperial German Government. No 
more far-reaching and important step was ever taken by an, 
American Congress. 

The bill authorizing the Government to issue bond. to the 
amount of ,000,000 and Treasury certificates in the sum of 
$2,000,000,000, to sustain its credit and provide funds for carry- 
ing on the war. 

The law to increase the military force and to provite for the 
raising of an Army to carry on the war in which we are en- 
gaged, and under which 9,500,000 men have already registered. 
This same act also authorizes the raising.of the National Guard 
and the Regular Army through volunteers to full war strength, 
which when complied with will furnish an Army of about 
1,000,000 men in these two branches of the service. 

The law increasing the enlisted men of the Navy to 150,000 
and the Marine Corps to 30,000, which, with the officers, the 
Naval Militia, and apprentice seamen, will afford this branch of 
the service about 200,000 men. 

The Regular Army appropriation bill, carrying $281,176,000, 
which failed to pass the Senate at the last session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. 

The bill to supply deficiencies in the Regular Army and Navy 
appropriation bills, which as it passed the Senate carried 
$3,342,404,000. 

The bill to raise revenue for the support of the Government, 
which has not yet passed the Senate, but which as it passed the 
8 provided for the levying of taxes in the sum of $1,800,- 
000,000. 

The espionage bill, conferring power on the Government to 
protect itself against enemies who may be within its own border. 

The bill to promote export trade, which permits exporters to. 
maintain joint agencies to further the sale of American goods 
in foreign countries. 

The two important bills reported by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the one to conserve the food supply and to provide for 
a survey of food products, and the other to conserve and control 
the supply of feed, food, and fuel, known as the food-control 
bill. 

The act to regulate and control the railroads in respect to car 
service. 

The bill amending the interstate-commerce law and increasing 
the number of Interstate Commerce Commissioners. 

The bill amending the act providing for a War-Risk Insurance 
Bureau, so as to provide for adequate insurance of our vessels 
engaged in foreign trade, together with their cargoes, and com- 
pensation for the sailors and workmen thereon in the event of 
injury, and to their dependents in case of death or capture by 
an enemy. , 

These are the most important bills only and do not include 
those of less importance, 

In many instances the subjects dealt with have been new, and 
there have been very few, if any, precedents by which to be 
guided. Therefore much more than the usual time was required 
for the preparation and consideration of these laws. 

The amounts to be raised by taxation and the sums appro- 
priated to meet the expenses entailed by the war have been far 
in excess of that ever considered by any legislative body. 

The questions presented for solution were as difficult to solve 
as have ever been presented to Congress. It may be that we 
deserve criticism for not acting more speedily, but, speaking for 
myself, I must confess that the time given for the consideration 
of these measures has been none too long. 

While I have devoted my whole time and attention to these 
questions, I am quite sure that the subjects under consideration 
were so important and complex, the objects sought to be at- 
tained of suc.. great importance to the country, that I have been 
unable in tue short time allotted to give these matters the in- 
vestigation and study that they deserved. 

I feel that we have made some mistakes, yet if one will 
examine the question in an impartial manner he will be bound 
te vonclude that Congress has not wasted its time or been negli- 
gent in the manner that it has met and performed the duties 
presented to it. 

I am not unmindful that there have been times in the history 
of our country when Congress has had the duty of meeting and 
solving questions which involve the very existence of the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Every time that it has stood face to face with such a crisis 
it has fulfilled the hopes and expectations of the people. When 
the war in which we are now engaged has been fought and won 
and its history has been written, I have faith to believe that it 
will be recorded that the first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
fulfilled its duty in a spirit of patriotism as lofty as that dis- 
played by any of its predecessors. 
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In closing what I have to say upon this subject, let me read 
part of an editorial from the Evening Star of July 2: 

Congress has been sitting three months, and has not wasted a day. 
On the contrary, it has been complimented for the progress made. s 
experienced a parliamentary “hand” as Mr. Balfour, who had been 
interested in the record, ke publicly while on his visit of how much 
important legislation had n accomplished in a very short period. 

he chatter heard in some quarters that Congress is m the way and 
retarding operations is unworthy of serious attention. It proceeds in 
the main from those who amuse themselves and disgust thoughtful men 
with occasional suggestions that the country would profit if Congress 
met only once in 10 years and then for a session of a few months. 

Con is in session; its work should not be hurried or shirked and 
can not be delegated; war is on by the decree of Congress; and hence 
it is the duty of Congress to “ stand by” 

“ While the waves of trouble roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” 

The title of the bill now under consideration is To define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other pur- 
poses.” ‘This advises us that it is a war measure. 

A study of the act shows that it deals with questions and situ- 
ations growing out of the war in which we are now engaged; in 
fact, the hearings show clearly that it was a study of questions 
connected with and growing out of the war as presented to the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Attorney General in the daily conduct of 
their official duties which suggested the preparation of this 
measure and a determination by these officials to bring the mat- 
ter before Congress. 

In speaking of the bill as originally presented to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Secretary Redfield 
says a committee was appointed, representing four departments— 
the State Department, the Department of Justice, the Treasury 
Department, and the Department of Commerce—to consider 
what we should do in this particular matter. That committee 
gave this subject very, very thoughtful study. The committee 
was composed of Assistant Attorney General Charles Warren, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Woolsey, the Solicitor 
nominate of the Department of State, and Dr. Pratt, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They went over the matter for weeks with 
very great care. They submitted their draft of a bill to the 
Secretary_of State, the Attorney General, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and myself. We made a number of comments upon 
it, and it was returned to them. It was then again studied 
with great care, and this is the result of their unanimous report, 
which was, in substance, conveyed to you. 

The language of Secretary Redfield in this respect will answer 
the question, to some extent, that was asked by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] as to whether this bill has the 
indorsement of the committee or not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is also a promi- 
nent member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and I would like to have an expression from him as to 
whether he regards this as an administration measure, one that 
the President deems necessary for the proper prosecution of the 
war? 

Mr, SNOOK. I can not answer the gentleman in any other 
way than by the answer of my colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Dewatt] and by the statement I have just read from the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Secretary Redfield, having 
originated the movement, conferred with his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, and some of them appeared before the committee. 
But what I am interested in knowing, and what some of my 
colleagues are interested in knowing, is whether the President 
is interested in this? 

Mr. SNOOK. Doubtless he is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
administration measure? . 

Mr. SNOOK. I can not say as to that. The gentleman can 
put it that way if he likes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman pleases, it is 
a serious question. The people are asked tô support the Presi- 
dent in the prosecution of this war. 

Mr. SNOOK. I understand the gentleman's position. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it may be that a great 
deal of the legislation that we are passing is not what the Presi- 
dent wants and feels is necessary for the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. SNOOK. I have no doubt he feels that this is necessary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to get the gentleman's 
view. That is his opinion. 

Mr. SNOOK. The courts of all the civilized countries hold 
it to be the law that war suspends all commercial intercourse 
between the citizens of two belligerent countries or States, ex- 
cept so far as may be allowed by sovereign authority. 


So it may be regarded as an 


In time of war, therefore, some such law as the one under 
consideration becomes a necessity. The rule of Jaw to which I 
have referred is announced by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of United States v. Lane (8 Wall., p. 195) 
in the following language: 


At the time this contract purports to have been made this country was 
enga in war with a formidable enemy, and by a universally recog- 
n rinciple of public law commercial intercourse between States at 
war with each other is interdicted. It needs no special declaration on 
the part of the sovereign to accomplish this result, for it follows from 
the very nature of war that trading between belligerents should cease. 
If commercial intercourse were allowable it would sometimes be used 
as a color for intercourse of an entirely different character, and in such 
case the mischievous consequences that would ensue can be readily 
foreseen. But the rigidity of this rule can be relaxed by the soverei 5 
and the laws of war so far Punda as to permit trade with the 
enemy. Each State settles for itself its own policy and determines 
whether its true interests are better promoted by granting or withhold- 
ing licenses to trade with the enemy. e 


There seems to be but one exception to this rule; this excep- 
tion is explained by the Supreme Court in the case of Insurance 
Co. against Davis, in Ninety-fifth United States, page 425, where 
that court announces the rule laid down in the Lane case and 
then explains the exception in the following language: 

The only exception to the rule recognized in the books, if we lay 
out of view contracts for ransom and other matters of absolute neces- 
sity, is that of allowing the payment of debts to an agent of an allen 
58 where such agent resides in the same State with the debtor. 
But this indulgence subject to restrictions. In the first place, it 
must not be done with the view of transmitting the funds to the prin- 
Spel during the continuance of the war, though, if so transmitted 

thout the debtor’s connivance, he will not be responsible for it, 
a J., in Conn. v, Penn, Pet. C. Ct., 496; Buchanan v. Curry, 

9 Johns. (N. V.). 141.) In the next pines, in order to the subsistence 
of the agency during the war, it must have the assent of the parties 
thereto—the principal and the agent. As war suspends all intercourse 
between them, preventing any instructions, supervision, or knowledge 
of what takes place on the one part and any report or application for 
advice on the other, this relation necessarily ceases on the breaking 
out of hostilities, even for the limited purpose before mentioned, unless 
continued by the mutual assent of the parties. It is not compulsory, 
nor can it be made so on either side to subserve the ends of third 
parties. If the agent continues to act as such, and his so acting is 
subsequently ratified by the principal, or if the principal's — 2 is 
evinced by any other circumstances, then third parties may safely pay 
money for the use of the 9 into the agent's hands, but not other- 
wise. It is not enough that there was an agency prior to the war. It 
would be contrary to reason that a man, without his consent, should 
continue to be bound by the acts of one whose relations to him 
undergone such a fundamental alteration as that produced by a war 
between the two countries to which they respectively belong, with whom 
he can have no correspondence, to whom he can communicate no instruc- 
tions, and over whom he can exercise no control. It would be equally 
unreasonable that the agent should be compelled to continue in the 
service of one whom the law of nations declares to be his public enemy. 

Before analyzing the provisions of the bill I might say that 
this exception is recognized, and situations growing out of facts 
such as are discussed in this exception are provided, for in the 
proviso found on the bottom of page 9 and top of page 10 of 
the bill. 

Inasmuch as under the law as stated in the cases from which 
I have quoted practically no commercial intercourse can be 
carried on between two citizens of belligerent countries or States 
except so far as allowed by the sovereign authority, it follows 
that it becomes necessary to have some exercise of that author- 
ity. This is attempted to be done by this bill, as it attempts 
to define what things a law-abiding citizen may do and what 
he may not do in regard to his commercial intercourse with an 
enemy, and what disposition he may make of the property of an 
enemy that may come into his hands or under his control. 

Exercising the sovereign authority to make clear just what 
a citizen may do, what he may not do, and what he should do 
the bill defines certain terms and lays down certain rules which 
I shall undertake to analyze as briefly as possible. 

Section 2 defines the words “enemy and ally of enemy”; 
these being the persons or classes of persons with whom trade 
is forbidden except as provided in the law. An enemy is any 
person resident of the nation with which we are at war or 
resident outside of the United States and doing business within 
such nation with which we are at war. 

This provision is the one which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroot] criticized, and I am inclined to think that in 
connection with section 7, subdivision (b), there is something 
to his criticism. I want to be fair and frank. Because the bill 
comes from.the committee of which I am a member I do not 
feel that I am certain that it is not open to honest amendment 
in the House. And I wish to say, in connection with this sub- 


have 


division (b), of section 7, there is something to the criticism 
which the gentleman made in this regard, and I think that can 
be remedied by an amendment which will be offered probably, 
before the bill comes to passage. a 

Any corporation formed within a nation with which we are at 
war or formed within any country other than the United States 
and doing business within such nation, 
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The Government of any nation with which we are at war or | have seen fit to allow their property to be invested in this coun- 
any of its divisions, agents, or agencies, ‘try is to be returned to them? 

It is plain to be seen that this is an essential provision, be- Mr. SNOOK. ‘The provision in the bill is that that is to be dis- 
cause the Government with which we are at war or any of its | posed of in the discretion of Congress, 
agencies or divisions would certainly come within the term Mr. STAFFORD. Well, if Congress does not act, then their 
“enemy” as described in this or any other measure along this] property is withheld from them and confiscated by the Govern- 
line. ment. 

Such other persons as may be natives or are subjects of any | Mr. SNOOK. Does the gentleman think that Congress will 
nation with which we are at war wherever resident or doing assume that position? Has the gentleman so little confidence 
business as the President may by proclamation include within | in the Congress of the United States as to think it will not act 
the term “enemy.” | fairly and justly with ‘those men? 

Section 2 also defines the term “ally of enemy.” This definl-} Mr, STAFFORD. On, it is not a question of acting fairly, but 
tion follows in substance the terms used in defining the term a question of Congress not acting expeditiously—a question of 
“enemy” with such changes as make the terms applicable to | how long the property of these foreigners will be withheld. 
an “ally” of enemy. Mr. SNOOK. ‘The thing is not one-sided, the gentleman 

Section 2 also defines the word “trade” as covering ‘every | should know. There will be so many things to adjust when this 
sort of commercial transaction that may be carried on ‘between war is over. ‘The enemy will have property of our citizens. 
persons or nations. This definition is minute in its details and | There will be claims for indemnity, and the German Government 
is found in paragraphs (a), (b), (e), (d), and (e), on pages 4 | will undoubtedly have property belonging to our citizens. And 
and 5. it seemed wise to the committee, althongh it may not seem wie 

Section 3 forbids trading with an enemy or an ally of un to the gentleman, that this property should be left in ‘the posi- 
enemy, and makes such trade unlawful except under a license | tion it is in, so that when all these questions are taker. up they 
issued by the Secretary of Commerce, By this section the for- | can be adjusted equitably. 
bidden intercourse or commerce also extends to the transporta- Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is confusing in the state- 


tion of an enemy or ally of an enemy, and also to the trans- | ment he has made the rights of the belligerent government with 


mission, or attempted. transmission, out of the United States the rights of individual subjects. It is not so 
5 ught by this bill 
of any letter, document, writing, message, picture, diagram, map, | to appropriate the property of foreigners who are domiciled in 


device, or other form of communication addressed to an enemy | this country. That remains in the hands of those aliens who 
or the ally of an enemy. The necessity of this particular pro- a domiciled here, but you are attempting to take the property 


hibition 18 too obvious to require explanation. of foreigners resident abroad who have seen fit to leave their 


As my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewarr] just vestm ith a ti 
said, this is no new provision as to issuing a license under which Hao yg faye Bae 2 ps nape the eee without nig 


trade may be had. In the case to which the committee's at- right whatever, so far as the provisions of the bill are con- 


tention has been called, the Lane case, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, you will find there is a review of = glen pe pret iaa Government to turn it over to them after 


all the acts of this kind that were in effect during the Civil E $ 
War and an exposition of the law regarding them. And so it „Mr. SNOOK. This property is taken and placed in the hands 
is an application of an old principle that was in effect during er the custodian under the powers of Congress. Congress passes 
the Civil War—this providing for a license for trading with the | the law under which it is done, and I do not see why Congress 
enemy. oul met ba Sensi So pam a iaa sueeraing the antier when 
. McKEOWN. Is there *‘ovision in : + ; = 
Sove z: one tks this 8 ere in WN ter and see to it that the property is returned to the owner. I 
sold to Austrian agents or German agents, to be delivered in | 2™ sure there is mo disposition on the part of the Congress to 
New York, and a contract made and an agreement made before | Conflscate any property. 
the declaration of war, and the horses are delivered in New| Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know of any treaty at 
York after the declaration of war, but have not been delivered | the close of any war Where the conditions have been to take the 
to the enemy, in that case what provision is there, if any, to | property of subjects resident abroad and adjust those claims? 
take care of the owners or the men who have sold this prop- | They are always exempt. It js only the property of the gov- 
erty? ernment itself that is taken into ‘consideration. 

Mr. SNOOK. I am afraid there is no provision in the bill to | Mr. SNOOK. I would remind the gentleman of this fact, 
take care of such a thing as that, and I do not know that there | that when the war is over Germany may have enacted a law 
ought to be a provision of that kind, because I really think we | Similar to this, under which the property of our citizens will be 
ought not to send horses or property of that kind to the enemy | held in Germany. Does the -gentleman think that, without re- 
to help them in this war in which we are engaged against them, | gard tc the way they have treated our citizens, we should turn 
I do not see how you can make a provision of that kind. It is | this property over to them? 
one of the risks of war that they will have to assume. Mr. STAFFORD. While the Government has the right to 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then, those people in Oklahoma in that | take the property of an alien living in its jurisdiction, no goy- 
case will have no redress in the courts under this bill? ernment ‘has in recent times gone to that extent, and all authori- 

Mr. SNOOK. I think not. Under section 5 of the bill the | ties on international law recognize the fact that individual 
President may suspend the act so far as it applies to an ally 3 should not be taken during a state of belligerency. 
of the enemy. This is a provision that the department thought | Mr. SNOOK. I understand that; but this proposition is not 
to be wise, because at sometime it might be necessary in the only—as the gentleman will see if he examines it closely— 
course of trading for the President to suspend it. for the benefit of our Gov: ernment, but is also for the benefit 

This provision further provides that licenses may be granted | of the foreigners who own this property, because in all cases 
under the direction of the President to any person if he be of | the property will not be, as the gentleman from Connecticut 
opinion that such license is advisable. This is the provision of | [Mr. HLL] pointed out, held by corporations which are as sol- 
the bill that allows the President to grant licenses to alien | vent as the Pennsylvania Railroad. This property, if it must 
citizens who may be residents of the United States, so that | be kept in the hands of the debtors, may be lost; but if it is put 
that matter may be taken care of if he thinks that some per- | into the hands of the United States it will be saved. 
son is transgressing the law or is pursuing some kind of trade | Mr. STAFFORD, If the gentleman will permit right there, 
to the detriment of this country. I have in mind a case where an alien enemy, formerly a gov- 

As to the provisions of section 6, I only want to say this: It | erness in the home of a constituent of mine, left property in 
seems to be the opinion of some Members of the House that this | this country in his hands to take care of. She exercised her 
bill provides for the confiscation of the property that is to be 
turned into the hands of this custodian, On the other hand, it 
is the opinion of the committee and of the people who framed 
this bill that that will not be the result if this bill is enacted 
into law. Indeed, it is the opinion of the committee and of the 
people who framed the law that it will take care of that prop- 
erty, so that it will be in readiness to be disposed of at the end 
of the war according to an act of Congress. 


judgment as to who should be her debtor. Now, you enact this 
bill and take away her right of recovery—of suing her agent or 
trustee for her property. 

Mr. SNOOK. Well, that is the gentleman’s view of the 
matter, 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the bill itself. 

Mr. SNOOK. I think the property would be just as much 
safeguarded and all rights as well protected if it is left to Con- 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? gress to dispose of after the wur as it would be to give the 

Mr. SNOOK, Les. party a right to bring a suit in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What provision is there in the bill that at Mr. GORDON.. Will the gentleman yield? 
the close of the war the property of those enemy foreigners who Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 
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Mr. GORDON. If the custodian of the money of this gov- 
erness that the gentleman speaks about were to send it to 
her, and when it got across the sea it were to get into the hands 
of one of the Governments at war with Germany, they would 
take it and k it? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 77 2 

Mr. GORDON. And use it against Germany? 

Mr. SNOOK. Certainly. Alien enemies have no legal rights 
that a belligerent is bound to respect, as a matter of law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But this Government does recognize them. 

Mr. GORDON. We are recognizing them in this country by 
providing in this act for a trustee to hold the property until 
the close of the war. 

Mr. SNOOK. I see that my time is running. 

By section 4 an enemy and an ally of an enemy is forbidden 
to assume and use any other name than that by which it was 
known at the beginning of the war, except under license issued 
by the Secretary of Commerce. J 

Under section 5 the President may suspend the act so far as 
it applies to an ally of an enemy and licenses may be granted 
under the direction of the President to any person if he shall be 
of opinion that such grant shall be compatible with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

Section 6 provides for the appointment of a Government agent 
to be known as the alien-property custodian, and all money and 
property in the United States due or belonging to an enemy or an 
ally of enemy is to be delivered to this custodian to be held by 
him and accounted for under the terms of the act. 

Such clerks and employees as may be necessary to carry out 
the law shall be appointed through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the Secretary of Commerce is empowered to accept 
voluntary services. In this connection it has been stated that 
it will require an additional force of 1,000 employees to ad- 
minister the law. 

In the hearings, on page 80, Secretary Redfield assures us 
that this report is entirely unfounded, and that it will not re- 
quire one-tenth of this number; on pages 17 to 19 of the hear- 
ings the Secretary minutely describes the nature of the work 
that this bureau will have to do and estimates the number of 
clerks that will be required to perform these duties at 45; he 
then makes the statement, to be found on page 19, that he is of 
the opinion that he will be able to secure volunteers to do quite 
a large part of this work without compensation. 

Section 7 (a) provides for the disclosure of all property of an 
enemy or of an ally of enemy situate within the United States 
and of all debts due an enemy or an ally of enemy through re- 
ports which must be made to the custodian, 

Section 7 (b) declares that any conveyance or transfer of the 
property of an enemy or ally of enemy after the beginning of the 
war with knowledge that it was such property shall be void. 
This section also contains the exception to which I have hereto- 
fore referred to concerning payment to an agent. 

Section 7 (e) provides that if the Secretary shall so require 
any money or other property of an enemy or ally of enemy or 
which is owing to or belongs to an enemy or ally of enemy shall 
be conveyed, assigned, delivered, or paid to the custodian, and 
that any person not an enemy or ally of enemy who owes to 
such persons any money may, at his option, pay the same to the 
custodian, and that such delivery of such money or property to 
the custodian shall be a full discharge of the obligation to the 
extent of such payment or delivery, and the custodian is em- 
powered to issue receipt for the same, which shall be evidence 
of such delivery or payment. 

Section 8 provides a method of disposing of property belong- 
ing to an enemy or an ally of an enemy where it is incumbered 
by mortgage or other lien. 

Section 9 provides a method whereby any person not an enemy 
or an ally of enemy, claiming an interest in money or property 
which has come into the hands of the custodian or to whom a 
debt may be owing from an enemy or an ally of enemy, may 
have such claim adjudicated and adjusted. 

Section 11 provides that all moneys, including checks and 
drafts payable on demand, received by the custodian shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United States and in- 
vested in United States bonds; this section also provides for 
the keeping and safeguarding of all property coming under the 
control of the custodian. It contains the further important pro- 
vision that the final disposition of the property coming under the 
control of the custodian belonging to an enemy or to an ally of 
enemy shall be disposed of at the conclusion of the war at the 
discretion of Congress. 

1. Sections 12 and 13, pages 20 and 21, relate to the regulation 
of clearance of vessels bound for foreign ports, in order that 
there may be full control of both vessels and cargoes, domestic as 
well as foreign. 
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2. An appropriation of a sum not to exceed $250,000 is con- 
tained in the act to be used in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Commerce for the administration of the provisions of the act 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for the payment 
of salaries of all persons employed under the act, together with 
the necessary expenses for transportation, subsistence, rentals in 
the District of Columbia, books, periodicals, stationery, uns- 
cellaneous supplies, printing, and other necessary expenses. 

Section 15, page 22, provides punishment and penalty for the 
violation of the act. And section 16, pages 22 and 23, confers 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the United States to issue 
such process as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of the 
act, with the right of appeal as provided in sections 128 and 238 
of the act of March 3, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” Jurisdiction of 
offenses against the act committed in the Philippine Islands and 
the Canal Zone is given to the several courts of the first instance 
in the Philippine Islands and the district court of the Canal 
Zone, and concurrent jurisdiction for like offenses is conferred 
upon the district courts of the United States for offenses against 
the act*committed upon the high seas. } 

The analysis I have made of the act under consideration will 
show that its purpose is to define what trade may be carried on 
and what trade is forbidden. The object of its framers was to 
provide authority to protect our country against any aid being 
given to the enemy by our citizens or any other persons, and yet 
to cause as little interruption as possible of our commerce. To 
accomplish this the trade forbidden to an enemy or an ally 
of an enemy in the first instance is not fixed by the nationality of 
the person with whom the trade is to be carried on but by the 
domicile or the residence of that person. 

The intention is to make it impossible to aid our enemy by 
forbidding that money or property of any kind held in this 
country should reach the hands of the enemy. 

Secretary Lansing, who was one of the persons responsible 
for this bill, in the hearings before the committee put the mat- 
ter in this way: 

You will observe, in the defmition of the word “enemy,” that an 
enemy is a person, corporate or otherwise, who resides in the territory 
of an enemy or an ally of an enemy, or in territory occupied by their 
armed forces, or in neutral countries and doing business fh such terri- 
tory, on an official or agent of the Government of the enemy or his 
ally. By proclamation the President may extend this definition to. in- 
clude natives, citizens, or subjects of the enemy or his ally wherever 

dent, i. e., in neutral countries or even in the United States. 

The officers of the Government inform us that there may be 
some kinds of business transactions between citizens of this 
country and enemies, allies or enemies, or subjects of such 
countries which may be carried on with safety to the United 
States. The bill, therefore, provides for the granting of licenses 
for the carrying on of such business if such grant shall be com- 
patible with the safety of the United States and with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

This principle was applied during the Civil War quite suc- 
cessfully. It is believed that it can now be used in many cases 
with great benefit to the Government. A discussion of this 
principle as it was applied during the Civil War, together with 
an analysis of the various acts, rules, and regulations in force 
at that time, are set forth in the Lane case, to which I have 
referred. 

It will be noted in this connection that trade with aliens who ` 
reside in the United States is to be forbidden only by proclama- 
tion of the President, and then only “if he shall find that the 
safety of the United States or the successful prosecution of the 
war shall so require.” The bill is drafted in this way to permit 
as little interference with our domestic affairs as possible. 

While we are passing so many laws for the regulation of our 
trade and commerce, it is also highly important to keep in mind 
that we now have in this country the greatest source of credit 
in the world, and that if we hope to win the war it is necessary 
to maintain that credit. 

War can not be carried on successfully in these times without 
credit. In the long run credit will probably be the deciding 
factor in this great struggle. So while regulation in certain 
cases is absolutely necessary, it is also important that both our 
domestic and foreign commerce be just as free as it is possible 
to keep it without impairing our efficiency or giving aid and com- 
fort to our enemy. 

The first object of the bill, therefore, is to provide such regu- 
lations as will prevent anything from this country reaching the 
enemy that might prove of value to it in carrying on the war, 
Another object of the legislation which is worked out through 
the alien-enemy custodian is to protect the rights and property. 
of enemies and allies of enemies, 

It is perfectly apparent that such persons are the owners of 
valuable property situate in the United States; that they are 
parties to contracts entered into prior to the beginning of the 
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war which have not yet been carried out, and that there are 
millions of dollars now due to such persons from Americans and 
American business concerns; and that there will be, before the 
Close of the war, many more millions due them from dividends 
on stocks in American business concerns and from interest on 
American securities, 

The law as it now stands prevents the turning over of this 
property, the carrying out or these contracts, and the payment 
of such interest and dividends. 

It would be neither right nor moral to confiscate the property 
of these persons because they happen to reside in a country 
with whica we are at war. A study of these facts show that a 
law like this, providing for the safe-keeping of such property 
by a custodian, is both just and proper. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in the hearings before the com- 
mittee, stated the case in this way: 

The creation of an alien-property custodian is a novelty and is in 
line with that same effort toward equity which impels us to indicate 
an earnest desire to show to the le with whom, unfortunately, 
we are engaged in war that here is the opposite of confiscation and 
here is the opposite of requisition. A responsible officer of the Gov- 
ernment is created who shall receive the property of an enemy and 

ut it in the safest place know— to us—that is, in the of the 
United States—and invest it in Government bonds, so that the property 
of the enemy in our country shall be used to 9 — the war, but at 
the same time to remain safely in the custody of the Treasury, and to 
remain there until the war is over. Then this bill does not give to that 
custodian the final disposition of that property, but it expressly de- 
clares that after the war shall have cea the property thus secured 
shall be at the disposition of Congress and that it shall be for Congress 
to say how it shall be handled. It Is evident to you, sir, I am sure, 
what a remarkable power the possession of that enemy property thus 
Tietuls acct’ Go Wate thin to SPELLE, the 8 
8 and also as being an act of good th even . an 
enemy. 

Then, too, vou can readily see in what an embarrassing posi- 
tion our own people are placed on account of the rule of law to 
which I called your attention. Many of our people hold property 
which belongs to an enemy; many others have entered into con- 
tracts before the war with persons who are now our enemies; 
still others have money which belong to such persons, 

Almost daily these persons are asking the Department of Jus- 
tice for advice; they wish to know what to do. The adoption 
of this measure will relieve the embarrassing position in which 
they are placed; ail property held by our citizens belonging to 
an enemy or to an ally of an enemy may be turned over to the 
custodian and all money in which an enemy or an ally of an enemy 
has any interest may be paid to the custodian and the holder 
relieved of further liability, and everyone will be assured that 
this money and property will be safely held and equitably and 
justly disposed of. 

The necessity for this law, then, grows out of the fact that 
all this money and property of the enemy held by the people of 
this country can not, under the present state of the law, be 
turned over to the foreign enemy in any way and can not be 
used by the enemy as a basis of credit nor for his benefit. 

Therefore unless the law is changed nll this money and prop- 
erty must remain in the hands of the present holders, and no 
one can receive any benefit therefrom except such people as 
hold it for the owners. 

The theory of the bill is that it shail not be allowed to remain 
in the hands of the debtor or the holder, but that it shall be 
turned over to the custodian, to be held by him during the war 
and to be invested in Government securities, thereby helping to 
finance our Government and to build up its credit. 

Thus this feature of the bill provides a means for assisting 
the Government, but at the same time is just and fair to the 
enemy. 

For if the war is to last very long and a measure of this kind 
is not passed, the enemy will be bound to take the risk of the 
solvency of his debtor in America. In times of peace, in the 
ordinary course of business, the risk of insolvency is quite great. 
This risk may be increased in times of war. This bill does away 
with that risk, It absolutely affords a means by which all this 
property and money will be taken care of and invested in the 
highest securities, so that when the war is ended the owner may 
make and prosecute a claim for his property. 

At the same time the bill safeguards and protects the rights of 
the Government, for the whole question as to the final disposi- 
tion of this property and money, together with the income 
thereof, is left to the discretion of Congress and is to be settled 
by appropriate legislation when the war is over. 

Heretofore‘ I have not referred to section 10 of the act for 
the reason that the provisions of this section refer to a subject 
different from that which we have been di sec- 
tion is divided into eight paragraphs, the first of which pro- 
vides that an enemy or ally of enemy may file and prosecute in 
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the United States an application for a patent, trade-mark, 
print, label, or copyright in practically the same manner as 
if we were not at war “ provided the nation of which the said 
applicant is a citizen, subject, or corporation shall extend 
substantially similar privileges to citizens and corporations of 
the United States.” 

Paragraph (b) provides, in substance, that this same action 
may be taken by a citizen of the United States in an enemy 
country, but that his application therefor must be first approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Paragraph (c) provides that any citizen or corporation of the 
United States may be licensed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to manufacture or produce any article under patents or 
copyrights owned or controlled by an enemy or an ally of enemy. 
The commission shall prescribe the regulations under which 
such license shall be exercised and require the licensee to pay 
a fee not exceeding $100 and not exceeding 1 per cent of the 
ras to be deposited by such licensee under the provisions of 

e act. 

Paragraph (d) provides that the licensee must file with the 
commission a report showing to what extent it has used and 
enjoyed the license and pay to the commission not to exceed 
5 per cent of the gross sum received by it from the sale of 
articles produced by it, or 5 per cent of the value of such 
products as established by the commission. These sums are to 
be paid to the custodian and held by him as a fund for the 
payment of the owner of the patent or copyright for its use. 

Paragraph (e) provides for the term of the license. 

Paragraph (f) provides that at any time within one year 
after the end of the war the owner of such patent or copyright 
may bring suit for the recovery of compensation for the use 
of his invention or copyright. The custodian is to be made a 
party to this suit, and the owner is to be paid in so far as 
can be done from the fund in his hands arising from the 5 
per cent payments provided for in the paragraph. 

Paragraph (g) provides for the bringing of suits by an enemy 
or an ally of an enemy to prevent the infringement of letters 
patent and copyright. 

Many patents and copyrights have been granted by this 
country to citizens falling within the classes designated in the 
act as enemies and allies of enemies. It is also true that many 
of our citizens hold patents and copyrights of great value 
issued to them by the German Government and by Governments 
that are allies with Germany in the present war. After much 
careful thought the scheme contained in this bill is presented 
as the very best under all the circumstances that can be 
devised to protect the Government and at the same time to 
deal justly with aliens and our citizens who hold such patents 
and copyrights. 

Let me call your attention to a letter written by the Com- 
missioner of Patents to the Attorney General in explanation 
of this provision of the law. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, on. 


Hon. ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: The European countries at present at war have (with the exception 
of Russia and a retaliatory measure by Germany directed against Russia 
only) mutually respected the patents and copyrights and trade-marks 
of each other’s citizens and subjects and have granted privileges of fillng 
applications and paying fees, annuities, etc., necessary to preserve these 
—— ts and have granted libe extensions for filing and prosecuting 
applications and paying fees. 

t is essential that our ae perigee ae to file applications and 
fees and annuities and and ve the benefit of extensions, and 

7 55 advantages can gained only by similar concessions upon our 

r 
8 in the patent acts of many of the foreign countries there 
are ecg provisions for the grauting of compulsory licenses. These 
pro ons were not found to be of much importance and were in many 
respects disadvantageous prior to the outbreak of this war, but since 
the outbreak of the war they have become important in connection with 
enemy-owned patents. 

Government may supply its own needs under existing laws cither 
directly or through contractors who are protected against suit or inter- 
ference, the only remedy to the patentee being recovery through the 
Court of Claims. But needs of State governments, municipalities, 
and private citizens can not be supplied in this way. It is therefore sug- 
gested that our patent statute be amended to provide that whenever a 
state of war exists the Federal Trade Commission may grant licenses 
under enemy-owned patents. 


I have in a 1 measure myself drafted and have discussed with 
— tet ar in detail the bill herewith submitted covering the points 
cated. 
Res: y THOMAS EwWINd, Commissioner. 


Some of the articles covered by these patents and copyrights 
are almost indispensable. During the war some are required by 
the Government and are of almost daily use. 

Since the war has begun the production of these articles has 
been interrupted, and some have become so scarce that they can 
hardly be obtained at all. The demand for some of these articles 
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of necessity has become so great that bills have been introduced 
in Congress to annul the patents under which they have been 
produced, 

The Commissioner of Patents has devised and presented this 
scheme whereby these articles may be produced under this 


license system. It will be observed that this scheme is far more 
simple, and that it can be worked out and the rights of every 
party interested be amply protected. We are also assured that 
the scheme will be successful, and that many persons and firms 
are anxious to take out these licenses and undertake the work 
of producing these various articles which are protected by 
foreign patents. 

The plan proposed in the bill follows the course taken by all 
other countries engaged in the war except Russia. It is a broad 
and liberal one and in my Judgment deals fairly and justly with 
a great subject in which the Government is directly interested. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman from Ohio desire any 
further time? 

Mr. SNOOK. No; but I thank the gentleman from Virginia 
for offering it to me. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp a statement of the aims of the Patriotic 
Service League. an organization formed in my congressional 
district and designed te be extended into all the congressional 
districts of the United States. The aims and purposes are 
stated in the printed leaflet which I submit, and whose con- 
tents I ask the privilege of inserting in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CHanprxr]} to extend his re- 
marks, as stated by him? 

There was no objection. ; 

The statement is as follows: 

“PATRIOTIC SERVICE LEAGUE—S?TaATEMENT OF AIMS. 


“At present our business is war, with no likelihood of ‘a 
short war.’ The time to strike hard is now. Therefore, to 
shorten this war, to lessen the misery, we must organize all the 
resources of our Nation. We must link ourselves to the Fed- 
eral Government, We must be the third line of defense. 

“Patriotic men and women in the nineteenth congressional 
district of the State of New York have seen this need. They 
started with the smallest politieal division—the election district. 
Now all the 115 election districts have been organized to form 
the first congressional district member of the Patriotic Service 
League, Neighbors inspired with community spirit are acting 
together. 

“The question arises, ‘Why are we organizing?” And the 
answer is: We are organizing that we may serve the Govern- 
ment of the United States and assist to the full in this great 
‘fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in thelr own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last 
free.’ 


“The Patriotic Service League aims to form in every con- 
gressional district an organization to arouse, coordinate, and 
direct on the nonmilitary side the patriotic efforts of all citi- 
zens of both sexes and of every age so that an early and success- 
ful termination of the war may result. 

“There are other war organizations in existence, but not 
on local geographic lines. For an organization such as the 
Patriotic Service League, which is founded upon geographic 
lines, there is real need. The other societies with their par- 
ticular objects will find contact through this local unit of neigh- 
bors with the individual men and women in every household 
by whose loyal service the Nation’s task will be accomplished. 
We are not competing; we desire to cooperate. 

“Tt is at this time obviously impossible to name all of the 
activities in which the organization may become engaged; but 
it is wise to state some present specifie duties, 

“First. Food requirement, the nutrition of children, the 
economical purchase and use of food in the home and coopera- 
tion with the food administration of the Government must be 
taught and practiced In order that we and our allies may 
not fail of an adequate food supply. 

“Second. The welfare of soldiers’ families is to a large 
degree peculiarly a neighborhood affair. It will be our duty 
to investigate and ascertain where relief is needed; to furnish 
immediate assistance pending Governmental action; to coop- 
erate with other organizations having relief work in charge; to 


raise funds not only through our neighborhood units, but also 
through our larger divisional units and generally to do all in 
sien! pers to protect these families from unnecessary hardship 
and need. 

“Third. Enlistment, conscription, and exemptions present 
problems which such an organization as the Patriotic Service 
League, both through its neighborhood divisions and its larger 
divisions, can aid in solving. 

“Fourth. We must work with the Red Cross in all its urgent, 
manifold activities. 

“Fifth. Men in training camps and at the front must be 
provided with amusement and recreation. We can collect 
reading matter for them. Other methods to this end will later 
become evident. 

“Sixth. The Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls, the Woodcraft 
League, the Junior Police, the movement of boys to the farms, 
and like social activities must be recognized, used, and en- 
couraged by us for their general patriotic value, and also 
especially as a means of preventing such juvenile delinquency 
as has resulted in other countries from the absence of the 
father from home. 

“Seventh. We shall make known to those who may lose 
their jobs and those women who must seek employment the 
method of finding work. 

“Eighth. The Government will need our aid to float coming 
loans. Each bond issue must have our aid in creating enthu- 
siasm and in organizing participation. 

Finally. The Patriotic Service League, realizing that it is 
more difficult in a democracy than in an autocracy for the 
Government to initiate and to get things done, will bring home 
to every citizen through speakers and literature and its neigh- 
borhood and other meetings the necessity and opportunity for 
universal service. 

“The Patriotic Service League knows no distinction of 
party. Its motto is universal service and its standard the flag.” 


PATRIOTIC SERVICE LEAGUE—GENERAL ADVISOBY COUNCIL, 


Charles S. Fairchild (chairman), James C. Egbert, Franklin 
H. Giddings, Charles E. Hughes, William T. Manning, Langdon 
P. Marvin, Morgan J. O’Brien, Alton B. Parker, James T. 
Shotwell, John B. Stanchfield, Oscar S. Straus, Maude Wet- 
more, Everett P. Wheeler, George W. Wickersham, 

Ellery C. Stowell, secretary. : 

Office of the league, 509 Fifth Avenue (near Forty-second 
Street), New York City. Telephones, Murray Hill 1166-1167- 
1168. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield eight minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, it is indeed gratifying and 
restful to find that the regiment of employees to be engaged 
under this bill are to be appointed in pursuance with the 
eivil-service laws. I do not know whether that indicates that 
the supply of “faithful and deserving” in certain sections of 
the country is becoming scarce or whether it is due to the 
action of the House accepting the civil-service rule in the food- ~ 
control bill. However, as a member of the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service, a committee somewhat dormant and 
inactive, I wish to thank the chairman and members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for relieving 
me from the necessity of introducing such an amendment to this 
bill. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montacve] emphasized 
the fact that the patent provision of this bill was a reciprocal 
measure; that it was to apply in the event that a similar 
privilege was extended to citizens of this country having patent 
rights in Germany. I want to point out that this reciprocal 
provision refers only to applications for patents or trade-marks, 
and does not apply to the license provision permitting citizens 
of this country to manufacture an article patented and owned 
by an alien ehemy. I believe, however, that the reciprocal 
provision should extend to the entire section dealing with patent 
rights. 

Now, the gentleman was unable to state whether the German 
Government intended or at this time had limited or abrogated 
patents or patent rights owned by citizens of this country. If 
the purpese and intent of this bill is only one of reeiprocity or 

retaliation, I suggest that a similar provision should be inserted 
in this bill to cover the provisions of subsection (c) under sec- 
tion 10. From what I gather from what has been said to-day 
and from the testimony before the committee, the’ only purpose 
of subsection (e) is to manufacture salvarsan, commonly known 
as “606.” The trouble with that is that if salvarsan could be 


manufactured in this country there would be no need of any 


such provision. It is conceded that it is a medicine much 
needed and demanded by the requirements of public health. I£ 
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a Philadelphia concern or any other concern in this country 
were able to manufacture salvarsan they could have done so 
and there is not a court in- the country that would restrain them. 
The only limitation that any court would impose in connection 
with an action for infringement would be an order to keep com- 
plete and accurate accounts pending the action. That would 
protect all parties for the duration of the war when the matter 
could be immediately adjusted. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I will state that Mr. Metz 

had a contract with Dr. Shoenberg to manufacture at a certain 
price salyarsan, and therefore it could be made. Mr. Metz has 
the sole agency of the drug in this country and is the only one 
who could make a contract. 
- Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am glad the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania made that statement. I will state now that salvarsan has 
not been successfully made in this country. It has been tried 
since 1914. They have tried and experimented, imported an imi- 
tation from Canada, yet they can not obtain the result which 
careful practitioners say is equal to the original. It does not 
equal the result of Dr. Ehrlich's product. 

What these men want is not the right to manufacture sal- 
varsan, but they want the Government to O. K. and let them 
put on the market a spurious article. The health of the people 
is concerned here, and that is why we should be very careful 
before granting to anyone a license to manufacture an imitation 
salvarsan of uncertain result and sell it as the original prepara- 
tion under a Government license. It is misleading. The public 
will be deceived. Patients will believe that they are being cured 
with the original “ 606.” Results may be fatal. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Warson] states that Mr. Metz had a 
contract with a manufacturer and that the preparation could 
be made in this country. I have a letter from Mr. Metz, and he 
is very frank and honest in his statement. He says this: 

Salvarsan has been and is being manufactured in this country by 
others, If through the competition a better article or a chea 
article can be piaced on the market than I can produce I will be ng 
the ordinary business risk and will have no reason to complain. I fee 
confident that I can do at least as well, if not better, than anyone else, 
and believe I am in a more favorable position, owing to past experience 
with the patented product which I control, and no doubt there are 
others whose relations to enemy patents are the same as mine, 

I will put the whole letter in the RECORD. 

This is an honest statement from Mr. Metz, who is the sole 
agent of the original salvarsan. He does not state that the 
preparation can be duplicated here. He admits the chances. It 
is all a matter of experiment, which after nearly three years 
has not yet been successfully accomplished. If the gentlemen 
of the committee who must have given serious study and con- 
sideration are able to state that anyone in this country has 
experimented and has reached a stage of making a preparation 
as good as the original salvarsan, then, of course, there will be 
no danger. But I repeat that so far they have not been able 
to do so. They are seeking to market an imitation of doubtful 
medical value. This is the only patent article mentioned. 
If it is the only reason for the section, I do not hesitate to say 
that the section should be stricken out, for two reasons, first, 
it will not accomplish the purpose as far as salvarsan goes, 
and, second, citizens of this country have more at stake, You 
seem to overlook the fact that we have hundreds of patent 
rights in Germany owned by American citizens, We must pro- 
tect them as much as a certain few chemical companies. We 
do not hear that Germany is interfering with their rights, Let 
us consider that. In all fairness, let us protect the American 
citizen in his patent rights in Germany and limit the enforce- 
ment of this provision to a confiscation or limitation of patent 
rights owned by American citizens in Germany. 

Mr. HILL. One moment. Two months ago, when the tax 
bill was under consideration, on the proposition of the president 
of the American Chemical Society, correspondence was had 
with the leading chemists of the country as to the possibility of 
manufacturing salvarsan, and replies came back, three out of 
four or four out of five of which stated that the only thing 
which stood in the way of the manufacture of salvarsan in 
this country was the rights under the German patent, and 
that if they could be abrogated or suspended there would be 
no trouble in making it just as good as that made in Germany. 
That correspondence is in the possession of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not care what the chemical people 
say. I will say that no self-respecting, reliable practitioner 
will make such a bold statement. I am concerned with the 
health of our own people. The Ehrlich preparation was sub- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


jected to 50,000 actual tests before it was placed on the market. 
The chemical people haye the formula; they have ted 
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very largely, and yet have not reached the stage of perfection 
of the original preparation. The medical profession admit it. 
I repeat if it were possible to make it no one would be asking 
Congress for permission, 

Mr. HILL. I simply call attention to the statements that 
have been made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; and I simply want to call attention 
to actual conditions. I want to guard against the marketing of 
any untried or uncertain preparation with the Government’s 
guarantee that it is just as good” as the original and manu- 
factured with the Government's license. Do not you see how 
dangerous that would be? 

I shall present an amendment, if the committee does not do 


‘so, making the provision regulating patents subject to the 


attitude and action of the German Government toward the 
rights of our citizens in similar cases. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


> New YORK, July 6, 1917. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I haye your favor of July 2 addressed to me 
in care of the H. A. Metz Laboratories in Brooklyn. 

In reply beg to say that I shall have salvarsan, made by the original 

rocess, on the market within the next few weeks. I will also manu- 

Aiye other medical preparations covered by German patents in this 
country. 

From my point of view I see no objection to the section in the Adam- 
son “ trading-with-the-enemy ™” bill which rmits the granting of a 
license for the American manufacture of goods covered by enemy patents, 
So far as I am concerned, naturally my own personal interests would 
be best served if such licenses were not ted, but I take a_ broader 
view of the situation and feel that we should not be deprived of our 
ability to obtain necessary products just because their importation is 
prevented or their manufacture restricted by the foreign patents, pro- 
vided the interests of the patentees are protected so that after the war 
they will have the benefit of their patents and receive a fair compensa- 
tion while the patents are sang used by others. It would be eminently 
unfair to abrogate or cancel the patents. Under the provisions of the 
Adamson bill we place our interests above those of the foreigner, which, 
of course, is perfectly proper, but at the same time preserve and safe- 

d his interests by certain restrictions which protect him for the 
ce has been declared. 
varsan been and is being manufactured in this country b; 

others. Undoubtedly tbey will apply for licenses, and if so, I sha 
have to face their competition. I will be manufacturing under license 
from the pa me as the patents could not be transferred owing to 
the im ty of communicating with Germany without censorshi 
or co tion on the part of the British during the last two years. If 
3 the competition a better article cr a cheaper article can be 

la on the market than I can produce, I will be taking the ordinary 
business risk and will bave no reason to complain, I feel confident 
that I can do at least as well, if not better, than anyone else, and be- 
lieve I am in a more favorable position owing to past experience with 
the patented products which I control, and no doubt there are others 
whose relations to enemy patents are the same as mine. My only sug- 
eae to Judge ADAMSON was that it ser ele be possible in granting 

censes to give preference to American citizens or American corpora- 
tions who had before the war contractual relations with the patentees, 
if the Federal Trade Commission can be assured that they would use 
the licenses to the best interests of the United States during the term 
of such licenses. 

I shall be glad to discuss this matter further whenever you are in the 
city or will look you up when I am next in Washington. 

Y» 


Yours, 
vex HERMAN A. METZ, 


Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HULBERT]. 

.Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, nothing has been said dur- 
ing the debate upon this bill which even suggests that I should 
vote against it, and I can think of at least a dozen reasons why 
I should vote in favor of it, as I propose to do. But once again 
I desire to call the attention of this House to the fact that 
whenever Congress itself seeks to promote the commercial wel- 
fare of the country it does so only by the enactment of legisla- 
tion of a restrictive character. I can not recall, nor have I 
been able to find, a single statute passed by this Congress in 
all of its history which has sought to improve commercial con- 
ditions except by restrictive legislation. 

During the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress I in- 
troduced a resolution directing the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
War, and Commerce to report as to the advisability of estab- 
lishing free ports at various points in the United States (H. 
Res. 209); subsequently I amended this resolution to omit of 
its application to the Panama Canal Zone, in accordance with 
the suggestion made by Gen. Goethals (H. Res. 296). During 
the consideration of the Webb export bill on September 2, 1916, 
I offered as an amendment the substance of my said resolution, 
full discussion of which will be found on pages 13714 to 13725, 
inclusive, of the Congressionat Recorp.of that date. The 
amendment was rejected. 

I have again introduced the resolution (H. Res. 6) which 
reads as follows): 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, 


and the Secretary of Commerce be, and rest are 3 8 ae 
next, as to the - 


pee to 88 or before December 1 
bility of the establ ent of free ports within the limits of the estab- 
lished customs districts of the United States. 
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All that the resolution does is to direct the Secretaries of the 
ihree departments named to report to the House upon the ad- 
visability of the establishment of free ports in this country, and 
I may add that such a legislative provision, if found to be 
desirable in its application under our form of government, 1s 
designed to aid commercial development by the removal of 
restrictions. Some gentlemen on that side of the aisle voted 
against the amendment and were frank enough to say after- 
wards that they did so because they had been misled by the 
term “free port” into believing that it was some kind of a 
free-trade proposition. The fact of the matter is that free ports 
have thrived abroad in countries that operate under the pro- 
tective tariff. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman give his interpretation of what a free port is? It is a 
term that is not thoroughly understood in the United States. 

Mr. HULBERT. A free port is a harbor or a part of a har- 
bor substantially free from customs control. It would have 
such customs surveillance as would be necessary to see that 
the goods entering such free port on leaving it went seaward, 
cr, if inland, that the goods came under customs authority. It 
would be a neutral territory within which district vessels laden 
with foreign goods could dock and the cargo be transshipped 
to foreign countries or stored, handled, worked upon, and 
finally exported without coming under the administration of the 
customs law. 

Of all hindrances to business transactions there is none equal 

to customs control for waste of time, trouble, and expense, 
especially as to goods imported for subsequent exportation 
either altered or after having been subjected to a greater or 
less number of processes. The result is no gain to the revenue, 
but simply an aggravation of the difficulties caused by foreign 
conipetition, 
Not only could business now successfully carried on under 
customs restrictions be put upon a still more favorable footing 
by the help of such a free port, but many which are at present 
incapable of being remunerative undertakings would be changed 
to profitable enterprises. 

Goods which under the present system are imported and re- 
exported after various processes pay duties on their entries, of 
which 95 per cent are returned when the goods go cut again. 
This involves loss of both time and money. This is what is 
known as drawback. There is no doubt a great deal of fraud 
practiced in this feature of our custom's administration, the 
proof required is often difficult to obtain, and a large part 
of what is paid back is consumed by the agents who make a 
business of collecting drawbacks, and there are thousands of 
articles manufactured here wholly or in part of imported 
materials on which a drawback is paid. 

The various substances which are employed or consumed in 
their manufacture, such as oil, coal, machines, etc., carry no 
claim to compensation for the duties originally paid by them, 
all of which tends to enhance the difficulty of competing with 
foreigners, 

A free port has little to do with goods imported into the 
country and consumed there. All such goods will naturally 
pay auty on leaving thẹ grounds of the free port to be carried 
inland. 

Its principal concern, therefore, is with goods imported from 
abroad and destined to be reexported with or without an inter- 
mediate operation, Transactions of other kinds may, of course, 
be conibined therewith, but the main object of a free port will 
remain the transit trade. 

A free port is not one exempt from dues, but only from 
customs. The same port dues may be charged as in the ordi- 
nary portion of the harbor, of which the free port forms one 
part. Its object would be defeated, however, were not the dues 
to be kept as low as possible. 

Nobody denies that the exemption from duties should be 
accorded reexported foreign goods. It is equally clear that 
under the present system an immense deal of time and labor 


is wasted in the unavoidable customs operation, cramping and f 


hindering trade and industry. 

By the establishment of a free port all this can be saved. 
Great indeed must be the necessity which should require the 
maintenance of the present system with all its useless and costly 
hindrances in preference to one which would admit of ships 
running in and out of port at all times of the day with the least 
possible delay and expense. 

Bonded warehouses afford considerable facilities for both in- 
land and foreign trade. At the same time, they are but make- 
shifts when compared with a free port. 

All the advantages they offer are shared to a greater extent 
by the other, and any possible disadvantage connected with the 
latter exist tenfold in bonded warehouses. These are, in fact, 


merely portions of a free harbor, hampered by restrictions and 
expenses unknown to the latter, the continued customs inspec- 
tion, custom entries, permits, discharges, and cartage by bonded 
car men, bonded warehouse charges, the limit of business hours, 
the contracted space, the restriction upon the importer to exhibit 
his goods in the bonded warehouse, and many other ebstacles 
combine to render transactions through the bonded warehouse 
difficult, expensive, and vexatious. 

In order to allow commerce to have free play there ought to 
be one or more free ports in this country authorized by Con- 
gress, to be under the direction of the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and Commerce, where vessels with cargoes from foreign 
countries for distribution could go, and where such cargoes 
could be warehoused until a market should be found without 
having to go into customs custody or go through the delays and 
expense of the customs when not intended for domestic con- 
sumption. When a cargo of goods arrives and goes into bonded 
warehouse with intent even to be reexported, it is obliged to 
be entered in the customhouse, to be weighed, measured, or its 
value ascertained, a permit for its delivery to be obtained, to be 
carted by a private bo truck to a private bonded warehouse, 
and when taken out for reexport it must go through the same 
involved process; a permit obtained for reexportion, the goods 
accounted for and marked off, and their reexportation followed. 
All of this involves unnecessary trouble and expense to the Gov- 
ernment and the merchant. 

It does seem to anyone who fairly and reasonably examines 
our tariff laws and statutes, relative to commerce and the cus- 
toms regulations and practices, that there are too many dont's, 
too many restrictions. I believe most of these have been done 
unconsciously through excessive zeal to protect the Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not that covered to a large 
extent in the United States by what we call the drawback 
system? 

Mr. HULBERT. To some extent; but I am informed by the 
Secretary of Commerce that if the war-revenue bill that is pend- 
ing over in the Senate passes in the form in which it is drawn, 
and substantial provision is not made with regard to the opera- 
tion of the drawback provision, unless you adopt some means 
substantially of the nature of a free port you will have a more 
chaotic condition in this country than you have ever had in its 
commercial history; and all I want to direct the attention of 
gentlemen of this House to, and particularly the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], with whom I enjoy very cordial 
relations and with whom I have discussed this subject off the 
floor, is that the resolution that I have introduced does not 
commit the Government to anything, but if, as the gentleman 
has intimated by the question propounded to me a moment ago, 
he is looking for information, he can get it—Congress can get 
it—by the passage of my resolution, which, I again repeat, is to 
enable the Secretary of Commerce to collate the information 
that is now in his office, to enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to collate the data now in his office, and also the Secretary of 
War, because his office, through the Engineer Corps, exercises 
jurisdiction over rivers and harbors, and the depth of the har- 
bor and its tributaries is an essential factor in the establish- 
ment of a free port, to enable these three departments to re- 
port to this House, to inform you upon that subject. I stood 
here a year ago and I have been endeavoring ever since to 
awaken the interest of the Members of this House to that ex- 
tent, in order that those who do not know anything about free 
ports will give the office of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce an opportunity to enlighten them 
upon the subject; and if, after you have received their reports, 
you are not satisfied that the operation of a free port under our 
form of government can be made a financial and a commercial 
success you do not need to do anything more about it. The 
Government will be put to very little expense in collating this 
information and laying it upon the Speaker's desk, because it is 
now available, but only needs to be systematized and sub- 
mitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to Include an article 
which appeared in the New York Evening Post (Greater Port 
of New York Supplement, issued June 20, 1917) from the very 

able pen of the Hon. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Ellis Island, N. Y., and the distinguished author of 

“ Socialized Germany”: 


BENEFITS OF ESTARLISRNANT or Fare Porr—A Means OF STIMU- 
LATING OVERSEAS Commence—New Youk Has UNUSUAL NATURAL 
AND OTHER ADVANTAGES FOR THE CREATION OF A FRER PORT 
Irs IMPORTANCE TO SHIPPING. 

New York is destined to remain far and away the grea rt of 
the world. At the close of the war there will a great wen xing © or 
international trade and international finance. Thè United States ha 


HERE— 
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become an important creditor Nation, and New York is likel 
sede Londen as the financial center of the world. In addi 
clearance or exchanging of commodities which has heretofore been 

rformed largely by England and Germany is likely to be performed 
2 this country as an adjunct to 1 finance and as a result 
of the enormous increase in American sh ionin 

Our protective tariff is the greatest ob 
and the free movement of commodities. It is this that prevents our 
port from being a clearing house for South America, Africa, and other 
countries, and so long as the protective tarif intervenes we can never 
perform this function in competition with England, a free-trade coun- 
try, and the Continental po where substantial free trade prevails 
or Where free poris have been established. 

One means of overcoming this obstacle and stimulating over-seas 
commerce is the creation of a great free port at New York similar to 
mi sa even in Hamburg, Bremen, Copenhagen, and a number of 
other cities. 


cle to international trade 


PROPOSAL HAS BERN NEGLECTED. 

In the discussion and legislation now going forward for the | Shasta 
lishment of the American merchant marine and the 22 of or 
carrying trade a very important, 8 eer ee 
elements has been 9 And that is — tye po Ea 
only for 1 ships but for outgoing So to re- 
create our merchant marine and enter the field 1 ‘tore the 8 
= the world in competition with and paiar raf it is 8 


hat ships should be able to y and surely find 
ether the modification of the registration <> nor Boon f ae o of 


trade am apea ie a sine qua non to the development of S welas 
trade and sh 


— 
of free trade. For 50 3 she has been mistress of the — * for the 
very simple reason that ships could come to her ports from all over 
the world; they could there discharge their cargoes and find ether 
cargoes awaiting them without delay. Here there were no obstacles, 
obstructions, or tariff barriers to interfere with traffic. 


ESCAPING TARIFF BARRIERS. 


destroyed the rich ‘and 1 cities of the 


hates tariff barriers. 92 — recent years to a 
with Great Britain for the carrying 3 ot = world, She has 
able to do this through her free po: have existed in Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Lü „ever since the ranco-Prassian War. These con- 
cessions were gear ro on by these old free cities when they entered the 
Empire. And erial law there exists in the harbor of these cities 
a large free Nar r to which ships can come and go without the pay- 
ment of customs duties upon their 

America can not hope to establish serie as a clearing * of the 
world until corgote: © exist with which to fill ships’ bottoms. For ships 
must be filled not o ay going but coming; they must be able to change 
their destination and do a tramp trade. 

As it is now, we have cargoes of raw materials to European countries, 
and some outgoing and incoming cargoes to South America and 
Orient. But our porerna tariff prevents the importation of Buropean 
wares and compels a large part of the trans-A tic shipping to go 
empty one 7 4 

Jow can this obstacle be overcome? Aside from a Free port of —— .— 
the only 5 alternative is the development of the 
the lines of German experience. And the su iinet 3 
should pro rovide for a half dozen free ports as an yam xperiment, three 
which should be on the Atlantic 8 one on the re Gulf, one at Pan- 
ames Ea 3 or two kep the Ma ip 3 — 

e obviously these free ports sho ee 

tion and industrial conditions; oes ney should be linked — 5 

rtation. The leading A tic ports are New * Boston, and 

hiladelphla. And New tok and Boston have 5 e natural ad- 
Meg temp and harbor facilities for the planning of such 8 

New Orleans is a natural port upon the Gulf of 3 eg — ma 

come a port of great prominence in connection with the ama Canai 
traffic. Upon the Pacific Coast San Fran 


E 


natural harbors for the making 1 
tion, all of these cities are rail t Kil ia 
trial life which would be quickened by . — with the neva Substantia idea, 


OPERATION OF FREE PORTS. 


ht be opened in coo; pennaa eee with various Bana — Nd 
Moon aos any city with a certain amount of 
‘or a free port would be entitled io enjoy 


pole pO. 


— be placed in bond, as en now done for importers, 
Now is the op ortune moment for tbe dev opment of this 
nations are closed to trade policz, 


ADVANTAGES OF A FREE PORT. 
The advantages of a free port are obvious. They may be summarized 
as follows: 
(n) Without exception the free ports—those of En d, 
Bremen, Lubeck, Antwerp, Copenhagen, Hongkong, and Singapore—are 
among the commanding ports of the world. 


(b) The free port will aid in the reestablishment of American ship- 
furnish 


ping ; it will 
the harbors. 
(c) It will link the United States with South America, Asia, and 
Africa by trade connections which will tend to the promotion of friendly 
tions to the commercial advantage of each, and will supply an easier 
outlet for American goods, 
THE DIRECT GAIN TO AMERICA, 
(d) The most important gain is the direct gain to America. It will 
pen 5 dy — — g geeat . —— of goods to our doors 
for importation or export, as needs demand, It will stimulate the 
of exporting houses, whieh can hold goods for an indefinite 
period without the pment” of tariff! dues—often equal to the cost of 
the article elt tor di to meet the trade demands of the whole 
world. It Bed Ea ote pony sree eredit and shift to Amtrica an 
increasing and 


cargoes going and coming, as well as employment in 


E 


can come as to a great —— — in which commodities of the world 


are exhibited for purchase and 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to go into 
an elaborate discussion of the details of this bill. The details 
have already been gone over with sufficient fullness, but there 
area few features in connection with the bill that have not been 
adverted to in the course of the discussion, and as to them I 
wish to call particular attention. The discussion thus far im- 
presses me with the necessity of amending the bill along the 
lines suggested by my colleague, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor], and also with the necessity for some amend- 
ments protecting payments in cases of bankruptcy proceedings, 
and no doubt amendments for these purposes will be offered in 
due course. 

The purpose of the bill is to modify the severity ot the law of 
the courts and of international law in time of war, to mitigate 
the severities of law in time of war, as was well said by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracue], and to see to it that 
business in the United States is interfered with as little as pos- 
sible during the pendency of the present strife. This bill does 
not seek to affect enemies or allies of enemies resident in the 
United States, with this qualification—that is the President, im 
his judgment, believes the safety of the Government or the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the War requires it he may by proclama- 
tion cover them into the enemy class, and they will then be- 
come subject to all the other provisions of the bill relating to 
enemies. It is the purpose to interfere with business as little 
as possible. Business and commerce are the basis of our finan- 
cial strength, and our Nation, as well said by one of the wit- 
nesses, has become “the purse of the world.” We have the 
largest gold reserve in the world, and it is to maintain our 
gold reserve and increase it and to maintain our business and 
increase it that we advocate the pending bill. Credits are based 
upon business, and international relations are indicated by 
credits, and the purpose of this bill is to make it as difficult as 
possible to exchange credit between the United States and her 
enemies. It may be difficult to do this, in view of the fact that 
credit can now be exchanged by cable or by wireless. Under 
existing law, under the espionage bill, control over cables and 
wireless has already been granted. 

But even with censorship of the cables and the wireless it 
may be possible through wireless stations in Mexico or South 
America to communicate with stations in Spain or eyen in Ger- 
many itself and thus make transfers of credits to Germany. 
We believe this bill will greatly prevent such transfers, This 
war is to be won as much by dollars as it is by men and guns, 
and for this reason we are trying in this bill to make it im- 
possible for a dollar of trade or business to inure to the ad- 
—_ of the enemy. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield right there for a 
brief question? 

Mr. ESCH. For a brief question. 

Mr. HULBERT. What is intended to be done, so far as this 
bill is concerned, in relation to a company doing business wholly 
in this country, not with aliens but wholly in this country, 
where the stock of the corporation is owned wholly by citizens 
of the German Empire? 3 

Mr. ESCH. I suppose the gentleman is referring possibly to 
an insurance company? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; I have reference to a commercial com- 

pany. 
. Mr. ESCH. Well, there are such. They are aliens and 
enemies under this bill, because corporations are not given the 
same rights and privileges as individuals or associations or a 
body of individuals, and the reason for it is this: A foreign 
corporation made up of German stockholders doing business in 
the United States and doing business wholly with citizens of the 
United States is nevertheless under the control of Germany, be- 
cause such corporation is a creature of the laws of Germany. 
That does not obtain as to the alien enemy resident in the 
United States. He is not subject to the laws of Germany. 
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Mr. HULBERT. 
question. 

Mr. ESCH. Possibly. 

Mr. HULBERT. For instance, I know a number of concerns 
in New York City which, before the war broke out, were acting 
in this country as purchasing agents for German concerns. 
Those concerns were organized under the laws of the State of 
New York. Two-thirds of the incorporators had to be citizens 
of the State, it is true, but a majority of the stock was owned 
by German citizens. 

After the declaration of war between Germany and England 
some of those corporations, in order to continue their existence, 
suspended that part of their activities where they acted as pur- 
chasing agents or for the shipment of materials over there and 
entered into direct competition here with local concerns, because 
everybody connected with those companies were American citi- 
zens except as to the control of stock. Now, is it the purpose of 
this bill that those companies shall continue in existence and 
that their profits will be trusteed, or is it the intention under 
this bill absolutely to suspend its business and shut them off 
from all trade with the people here? i 8 * 

Mr. ESCH. Are those American corporations? 

Mr. HULBERT. They are organized under the laws of the 
several States. ws 

Mr. ESCH. And incorporated under the laws of the several 
States? 

Mr. HULBERT. Certainly ; and the stock is owned by German 
citizens, , 

Mr. ESCH. Then they will be permitted to do business in the 
United States, but the officers of those corporations, the presi- 
dent, the secretary, and trustees, will be required under this 
bill to report to the alien-property custodian the name of every 
German stockholder or bondholder, as the case may be, and 
when that is listed with the custodian, then the dividends on 
the stock or the interest on the bonds will be paid to the cus- 
todian or to a depositary, and put in the Treasury of the United 
States to be invested by the Secretary of the Treasury in bonds 
or in certificates of indebtedness. It will not mean that that 
corporation will cease business. It can apply for a license. 

Mr. HULBERT. Now, will the gentleman allow one further 
question along the same line? What will be the course pursued 
in relation to a copartnership of German citizenship which is 
operating in this country through a power of attorney in which 
the power is vested in an American manager, an American 
citizen? 

Mr. ESCH. The copartners are German? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ESCH. They are not 

Mr. HULBERT. No. 

Mr. ESCH. Then they are aliens and enemies within the pur- 
view of this bill. 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And of international law. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does this bill give any additional right to 
those men beyond existing international law? 

Mr. ESCH. No; I do not think it gives any more right. 

Mr. HULBERT. If they try to carry on business, will this 
bill step in 

Mr. ESCH. They could make their application for a license 
to continue business, and all assets or profits and so on would 
have to be accounted for to the alien- property custodian or to 
some other person designated by the President. 

Mr. HILL, If the gentleman will pardon me, I think the com- 
mittee has struck a great deal bigger problem than they have 
provided for. ‘There are literally millions of such investments 
of European countries in this country, not only stocks and bonds 
of railroads, and so forth, but in corporations and in partner- 
ships, and it seems to me that the honor and good faith of the 
United States would seem to require that it should be ex- 
plicitly provided. I have this suggestion to make to the gen- 
tleman if he will be kind enough to allow it. If the gentleman 
will turn to section 11 of the bill, what earthly objection can 
there be to inserting something of this kind: 

That al: moneys paid to or received by the alien property custodian 
pursuant to this act— 

Now, understand I do not object to the purpose of the bill, but" 
I am in favor of it. However, I want to do it squarely, openly, 
and above board— 


shall be deposited forthwith in the Treasury of the United States and 
held in trust for the original owners. 


I think the gentleman misinterprets my 


residents of the United States? 


And at the top of page 21, at the end of the word“ Treasury: 
To the credit of the individual owners. 
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Then turn over to page 22, and in line 17 insert, and I will 
note the words in a minute: > 
After the end of the war any claim of any enemy or of an ally of 
i 


enemy to any money or other property received and held by the alien- 
property custodian or deposited in the United States Treasury shall 


And I add the words 
on proof of ownership be paid as Congress shall direct. 


Now, what harm is there in that? It would absolutely re- 
8 all possibility of a claim of confiscation of private prop- 
erty. 

Mr. ESCH. I can not conceive it is a case of confiscation, 
although the gentleman seems to believe that it is. 

Mr. HILL. Let me ask the gentleman this question: How 
long do you suppose that a corporation such as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HULBERT] has suggested would continue to 
do business if they knew the entire profits, dividends, and pro- 
ceeds of any kind or character whatever were to be turned into 
the United States Treasury in an indistinguishable fund and 
disposition of them should be left until after the war was over, 
and after an act of Congress provided for their disposition? 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to say to the gentleman in that 
connection that there are thousands of people in New York 
City—American citizens—who are employed by such concerns, 
and who, if those concerns were put out of business, would be 
thrown out of work, and starvation and deprivation would be 
brought to their front doorstep. 

Mr. HILL. Of course. And I want to say to the gentleman 
that New York City is the second largest German city in the 
world, next to Berlin, and this is going to raise complications 
that ought to be carefully considered. I am in favor of doing 
it, but let us do it so that there will be no mistake about it when 
the war is over. . 1 

Mr. ESCH. I do not want to pass on the amendments of the 
gentleman from Connecticut, because I have not had oppor- 
tunity to consider them, for this is the first time I have heard 
them suggested, but I would be glad to consider them when they 
appear in the Recorp in the morning. 

I wish to conserve these rights, and I wish to see that there 
is assurance that there will be a payment made at the con- 
clusion of the war, 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the gentleman that I have looked 
in vain through the bill to find any reference whatever to the 
holder of United States Government bonds in Germany. There 
is a case where the Government has a right to step in and pro- 
vide definitely what shall be done, but the other cases to which 
I referred are cases between individual citizens of the two 
countries. 

Mr. ESCH. This bill by its terms puts bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and all other citizens upon notice. In other 
words, they will know after it is enacted that they can not deal 
with an alien enemy without risk or hazard. They will know 
there is now an official, if this bill becomes a law, to whom they 
can apply in case of doubt and get authority by means of a 
license to continue the conduct of their business. In this way 
this bill will bring relief to commerce, will clarify the atmos- 
phere, and will remove the last vestige of doubt. 

There are many in the United States who, knowing that they 
are indebted to an enemy or an ally of an enemy, and desiring 
to be relieved from such obligation, can make payment into the 
hands of this Government official, the custodian, and receive 
from him the necessary quittance. ‘This quittance will be pro- 
tanto, based on the amount so paid, and the receipt which will 
be given by the custodian or by a depositary, or such other per- 
son as the President may designate, will be evidence in any 
court of such payment. 

The money or property when turned over to the custodian be- 
comes absolutely safe. In the ordinary course of business the 
creditor runs the risk of his debtor's malfeasance, of his con- 
version of the property, of his sudden death or bankruptcy. 
All these risks the creditor runs in ordinary course of business, 
but under this bill this money—these obligations—can be paid, 
evidenced by a proper receipt, and no further risks will be suf- 
fered by the creditor because of the death, bankruptcy, mal- 
feasance, or criminal conduct of such debtor. The creditor will 
feel secure in the knowledge that his money is in the safest 
place in the world—the Treasury of the United States. 

There is a provision in section 2 of the bill to which I wish 
to call brief attention. It is: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall impair or affect the Presi- 
dent's proc tion of April 6, 1917, or any amendment or modifica- 
tion thereof, in relation to the branches of enemy or ally of enemy 
insurance companies in the United States when such branches are 
under the management of citizens of the United States and subject to 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. 
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There are several very large and powerful German insurance 
companies that have been doing business in the United States 
for many years, and they have policies running up into the hun- 
dreds of millions upon property in the United States. At the 
outbreak of the war with Germany many of these policyholders 
and agents of these companies appealed to the President of the 
United States for relief and asked that these companies should 
be permitted to continue to do business within the United States. 

The insurance commissioners of the various States of the 
Union met in conference and resolved upon a set of rules which 
should be enforced upon the German insurance companies, and 
the President on the 6th of April issued a proclamation authoriz- 
ing and permitting these insurance companies to continue to do 
business under certain saf and restrictions. If this 
were not done it would result in great losses throughout the 
United States. : 

In the great Atlanta fire a few weeks ago these companies held 
risks of over $100,000. Unless they were permitted to do busi- 
ness, as indicated in this proviso, the policyholders in these in- 
surance companies would be denied their right to claim indem- 
nity against these companies. The committee therefore saw fit 
to insert this proviso as a portion of section 2. 

I wish to call your attention to another provision in section 5, 
“That the President, if he shall find it compatible with the safety 
of the United States and with the successful prosecution of the 
war, may, by proclamation, suspend the provisions of this act 
so far as they apply to an ally of enemy”; not so far as they 
should apply to an enemy, but “so far as they apply to an ally of 
enemy,” the thought being that possibly after this bill has been 
in effect a short time it may be found unnecessary to maintain 
its provisions against an ally of the enemy, we therefore gave 
the President the power by proclamation to exempt allies of 
the enemy from the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Would that enable the President to take care of 
a condition between this country and Austria and Bulgaria and 
Turkey? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. Those are allies of the enemy, and I think 
there might be at the bottom of that proviso something more 
than is indicated upon the surface. I think it is quite evident 
that in the diplomacy of the United States in the last six or 
nine months there has been a desire not to antagonize Austria- 
Hungary, and in fact an attempt to conciliate her and possibly 
estrange her from her ally, Germany, is indicated. 

It may be that this very power which we seek to give in this 
provision, to suspend the operation of the bill as to an ally of 
an enemy, may become a useful instrumentality in affecting the 
destinies of this war. I have not time—and in fact the matter 
has been gone over already to quite a large extent—to go into 
many of the details of this bill, but it seems to me that the one 
feature that has met with most criticism upon this floor is the 
one requiring the payment of quick assets into the hands of the 
custodian or depositaries, who are in turn to pay them to the 
custodian, and he to deposit them in the Treasury to be con- 
verted into Government bonds or certificates of indebtedness. 
It seems to me that this is the most characteristic feature of 
this legislation. While other nations have created 
no nation, so far as I know, has given the custodian this power 
of taking the money due to the enemy nation and converting it 
into bonds by means of which war can be continued against 
such nation. It is a new feature in legislation, and while at 
first it seemed to me to be rather impracticable, the more I 
considered it the more I believed it was a very meritorious pro- 
vision of the bill, and ought to be supported. I can not under- 
stand how there can be conflscations if the debtor corporations 
in the United States hold a debt due to the alien creditor, and 
it is not confiscation when the Government takes over the 
money and converts it into Government bonds to help prosecute 
the war. It seems to me we are acting wisely and safely when 
we use this money, which no longer belongs to the debtor of 
the United States, but convert it into bonds to help finance the 
war. For this reason I believe we should sustain this provision 
of the bill, giving the custodian this power, and where the 
assets are not quick assets—and by quick assets I mean checks 
and sight drafts—where they are notes and bonds and certifi- 
cates of stock and time bills of exchange and other forms of 
security, they can be held in various depositaries throughout 
the United States, where in fact they are now held, and these 
depositaries can be required monthly or semiannually or an- 
nually to report and pay to the custodian here the amount of 
neerued interest, or the amount of accrued dividends on the 
Stock held in the depositary. In this way we shall marshal 


these funds for a common purpose, to promote the prosecution 
[Applause.] 


of the war. 


Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman leaves 
the floor, I would like to have his time extended, because he has 


been interrupted several times. I do not think the gentleman 
referred to the provisions of the bill in regard to the transmis- 
sion of letters, books, and things of that kind. 

Mr. ESCH. No; I had forgotten that. That is a new pro- 
vision. I am glad the gentleman from Pennsylvania called 
my attention to it. It gave considerable concern to the com- 
mittee during the progress of the bill through the committee. 

Mr. DEWALT. It is on page 6. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; it makes it unlawful— 
to transmit or take, or attempt to transmit or take, out of the United 
States, in any manner, any letter, document, ng, message, picture, 
diagram, map, or other device or form of communication ada 
to or intended to be delivered or communicated to any ally of enemy, 
with knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that the intended 
recipient is an ally of enemy. 

As the bill first came to us from the committee which drafted 
it; it practically was confined to letters, documents, writings, 
or messages. The committee, after due deliberation, added 
“picture, diagram, map, or other device,” and broadened the 
langauge, because much valuable information might be con- 
veyed to the enemy through a picture, diagram, or map. 

My impression is that we might still further broaden that 
language by incorporating the words phonographie record“; 
for a phonographic record in these days is one of the most im- 
portant and practical means of communication. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not what is sought to be prohibited there 
covered in the espionage bill? 

Mr. ESCH. Not fully, We asked the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Commerce with reference to that, and a discus- 
sion arose as to whether we were not duplicating the features 
of the espionage bill, We considered that this was not really 
a duplication and even if the provisions were cumulative they 
would do no harm. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is this intended to cover personal corre- 
spondence between persons in this country and residents of 
Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria? 

Mr. ESCH. It means any letter taken or attempted to be 
taken out of the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman regard that as 
rather extreme, with our censorship and control over letters? 
I am referring solely to personal letters, 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I know. There was correspondence pre- 
sented to the committee by an organization in the city of New 
York, asking that the bill be so amended as to permit the 
sending out and receipt of what were designated as family or 
domestic letters—that is, letters between members of a family; 
but the committee did not deem it wise to open the bill to such 
enlargement. And while I can realize how gratifying it would 
be to members of a family resident in the United States to 
receive communications from their relatives resident in the en- 
emy countries and vice versa, still I am afraid that if you 
open the door through the private letter, even though it be of 
domestic concern, it may be possible at a time of danger to 
communicate information of great value to the enemy. In 
illustration of that let me say that during the cutting-in process 
at the Sayville and Tuckerton wireless stations here a year ago 
the cutting-in station found that a certain message was being 
repeated in varied form for some days at a time. The message 
was even pathetic, stating in substance that little Emily died 
on such and such a day and was buried in such a part of the 

. On its face a message of that kind would have no 
ulterior significance whatsoever. Yet because the statement of 
the death of little Emily was repeated it gave in the end a 
clue through which the key to the message was discovered; and 
a similar experience has occurred in reference to one of the other 
wireless stations of the United States. Therefore how easy it 
might be in a domestic letter to convey some such simple, pa- 
thetic domestic message, which might have lying behind it and 
beneath it information of the very gravest importance. 

While I sympathize most sincerely—because I myself have 
relatives in this very situation—with those who seek to get 
news from friends and relatives in enemy countries, still as a 
safeguard we should prohibit the taking out of the United 
States of any letter, even though it be a domestic letter, ad- 
dressed to an enemy country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNOOK. Calling the gentleman’s attention to the latter 
part of section 5, which provides for the issuance of licenses by 
the Secretary of Commerce under the direction of the President, 
nnd to which he has referred in connection with the question 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hursert], would it not 
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be possible under this provision of the section if the President 
or the Secretary of Commerce should find that a partnership 
or an individual of this kind was doing a business which was 
not in contravention with the interests of the United States, or 
against the successful prosecution of the war, to license such 
a firm or person to carry on that business? 

Mr. ESCH. I rather think that that might meet the situa- 
tion and take care of the partnership business that he had 
reference to. 

Mr. SNOOK. So wherever there was a partnership or firm 
pursuing a legitimate business, and the money was not reaching 
the enemy, they could be licensed. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

There is one other feature of the bill that has not been ad- 
verted to, and to which I wish to call attention. That is sub- 
section (e) on page 5, being the part of section 3 making it un- 
lawful to transport or attempt to transport an enemy with 
knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that the person trans- 
ported or attempted to be transported is an enemy. This does 
not merely include transportation of an enemy from the United 
States to the enemy country or to an ally of the enemy, or to 
any other foreign country, but it is broad enough to cover trans- 
portation within the limits of the United States; for it is pos- 
sible to conceive how the transportation of a person from New 
York to El Paso, Tex., might be of aid to the enemy, that person 
carrying messages and documents to some central station in 
Mexico, where they might be transmitted by wireless to a sta- 
tion in Spain or elsewhere. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman's interpre- 
tation of that provision to be that it would prevent or prohibit 
the transportation in this country of any alien enemy domiciled 
in this country? 

Mr. ESCH. It is broad enough to do that. 


transport or attempt to transport an enemy. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Ah, but the word “enemy” has been pre- 
viously defined by subsections (a) and (b) of section 2. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And those subsections do not include an 
wemy domiciled in this country 

Mr. ESCH. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unless the President under subsection (e) 
should include other individuals. 

Mr. ESCH. That is true, unless he includes them in the 
definition of enemy. It would not prohibit alien enemies resi- 
dent in this country from being transported unless and until 
they were classed as enemies by proclamation of the President. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So it would not prohibit the transportation 
of an alien enemy living in this country unless he had been 
designated as such under subdivision (c). 

Mr. ESCH. That is true. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. ELSTON. In regard to the powers of the custodian, 
would it reach so far as to permit the executor or administrator 
to turn over to the custodian undistributed interest in personal 
property of an enemy heir and get thereby from the custodian 
his discharge from the court? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not know whether it would operate as a 

discharge from the court, but I rather think he would have to 
report to the custodian. 
Mr. ELSTON. That is a situation that would occur in almost 
any lawyer’s office. The transfer of legal title to real property 
would have to go to the custodian, and he might have to pay 
taxes and retransfer it at the end of the war to the German 
heir. Has the committee considered all these possibilities in 
regard to the obligations of an executor of enemy heirs? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not know as to the members of the com- 
mittee giving so much study to all the features of the bill and 
its ramifications, but the war committee of the Cabinet, assisted 
by Mr. Warren, Assistant Attorney General, and Mr. Woolsey, 
of the State Department, and Mr. Pratt of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, all gave very full considera- 
tion to the bill, and received hundreds of communications from 
all parts of the United States on almost every conceivable phase 
of the situation. 

Mr. ELSTON. Another case would be where a mortgage 
debt is due to an alien enemy residing outside, where the money 
would be paid to the custodian and the question would be 
whether a release of that mortgage could be made by the cus- 
todian and thereby clear the property. > 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand now? 


It says— 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has con- 
sumed 1 hour and 21 minutes and the gentlemen on the other 
side 2 hours and 10 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, it is not my intention to detain this large and intelligent and, 
I trust, enthusiastic audience of about 40 Congressmen for a 
great while. [Laughter.] I hardly know just what I am going 
to talk about, but will venture a few random shots concerning 
the food bill which recently passed this House and is now in 
the hands of its enemy, the Senate. [Laughter.] I may also 
make a few remarks about some other matters, 

The Senate for some days has been solemnly if not prayer- 
fully wrestling with this gigantic problem, and the last I noticed 
of its proceedings had arrived at the conclusion—or at least some 
of the distinguished and hereafter may be extinguished Mem- 
bers of that body had—that the Constitution is a mere scrap 
of unenforcable paper, not in effect during war, and not binding 
among friends in any event. [Laughter.] 

I haye always been taught that the Constitution is the supreme 
law of this land, and in full force and effect in war as well as 
in peace. I believe such was the intent of the founders of this 
Republic. The Constitution was ratified by the States as a 
covenant between them and the General Government and as the 
ark of the people’s safety. As the waves of the sea during the 
mightiest storm can not beat beyond the immovable bulwark of 
the rock-bound shore, so legislation can not rightfully and 
legally pass beyond the well-marked lines of constitutional 
limitation without grave danger to the permanency of our in- 
stitutions. [Applause.] 

It appears to me that the other end of the Capitol had for- 
gotten there is such a thing as the Federal Constitution until 
the question of alcoholic beverages came up in that body in 
the food-bill discussion, when suddenly eyeglasses were cleaned 
and adjusted. The Constitution was dragged from moldy 
shelves, cobwebs were brushed away, and then it was discoy- 
ered that it is unconstitutional to prohibit the use of grain 
in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors, [Applause.] . 

In the history of the world there have been three great law- 
giving nations—Babylonia, Rome, and England. The beginning 
of law is lost in the mists of antiquity. The force of custom 
and the force of arms are the original and continuing forces 
behind all law, and I presume will be until the end of time, 
if time shall ever end. 

From before the time of the code of Hammurabi, which ante- 
dates the Mosaic law by thousands of years, men have fought 
and killed and murdered to establish what they call law, which, 
in the main, has been power and exemptions for the strong and 
injustice for the weak and ignorant. 

All nations have fallen because they have ignored and vio- 
lated their own fundamental laws of right, written or unwrit- 
ten. Greece, which borrowed the laws and shone in the re- 
flected light of Babylonia, was first a monarchy, then an oli- 
garchy, afterwards a democracy, and last a despotism—and 
then fell because of violations of its own just and organic laws. 

It seems to me that we, in inverse ratio, are traveling the 
same road that Greece and most other nations traveled before 
us. We begun as a democracy, with reverence and regard for 
the Constitution of our country. Now, I fear we are tending 
toward an oligarchy and, in violation of the Constitution, 
autocratic powers are granted the Government and the Consti- 
tution itself is declared to be but a scrap of paper, not binding 
during war. [Applause.] 

However, I intended to say something about the food bill. 
I, as most of you, voted for it as it passed the House. I had 
grave doubts then, and still have, as to the expediency of that 
bill as passed. I fear it does not strike at the root of the 
evil of high prices. I fear that the farmer and the small 
dealer will be the ones who will be injured by it, while the 
food speculator and manipulator will continue his nefarious 
practices. I fear that the price of food products while in 
possession of the farmer will be forced down, and when he has 
parted with the products of his toil prices will then go up. I 
hope this will not occur; and realizing the fact that it is im- 
perative that something be done to put a halter on the vultures 
of food manipulation I was willing to vote for any measure 
that gives any promise of relief. Matters in any event can not 
be made worse, and I hope will be made better. What the 


food bill means, I do not know, and none of you know. That 
will be largely a matter of construction, and that construction 
will be determined by the officials whose duty it is to enforce 
the law; and what that may be is as difficult to foretell as how 
a jury will decide a case or whom a woman will marry. 
[Laughter.] 
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In these latter days when things go wrong in governmental 
matters the custom is to appoint a committee of investigation 
or a commission to look after and remedy the matter. We 
haye so many commissions now that I can hardly keep track 
of the number. If any of them have ever accomplished any- 
thing for the betterment of the Government or for the relief 
of the people, I have failed so far to discover what it is, They 
all draw large salaries, and about all they have ever done so 
far as I know is to draw their salaries and their breath. 
[Laughter.] 

Any law to be of value must be practically adminjstered. 
An ounce of practice is worth more than a pound of theory 
any time. I believe in this Government we now have employed 
many persons who never made one blade of grass grow, much 
less two grow where one only grew before, advising farmers 
who have tilled the soil all their lives just how to farm. The 
farmers of the country, men of practical experience, who by 
their labor are feeding the greater part of the world, do not 
take as kindly as may be imagined to that sort of thing. 

I believe that the persons who by common report will ad- 
minister the food bill are onthusiastic and withal honest 
theorists without any practical experience in that line of work. 
I believe that the reputed controller of the food problem is 


- lifted by his own ideas far above the earth. He is soaring 


above the clouds and dwelling in that mystic region peopled 
by the stars. Therefore we have the advocacy of wheatless 
and meatless days for the people of this Republic, as well as 
placing all the women in 90-cent uniforms. In these days 
of high prices I hardly know how a woman would look in a 
90-cent uniform, especially when, as I am informed, about a 
dollar is the prevailing price of a pair of stockings of any 
worth at all. Women wear few enough clothes these days 
anyway, and 90-cent uniforms might exceed the limit. If all 
the women could be induced to wear 90-cent uniforms, it would 
bring a nice profit to the manufacturers of the cloth of which 
the uniforms are to be made, but I do not see how that would 
lessen the price of food or teach women how to cook. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Not long since a young man of my town enlisted in the 
service and was assigned to the Artillery. He is now at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., having a glorious time according to his 
own description of conditions there. Recently he wrote a 
letter home, which was published in the local paper. Among 
other things he says: 

They sure do feed us here. Every thing you can think of. Fresh 
vegetubles, pie, cakes, lots of meut, biscuits; always coffee for break- 
fast. Then for dinner or — we had roast, green new corn 
on the cob, tatoes, lemonade, peach pie, and light bread, and all 
cooked just fine. e have sure fet good cooks, and it makes no 
difference what we have to eat there is always plenty of it. You 
can help yourself three, four, or five times if you want to. 

What glorious appetites those soldier boys must have to help 
themselves five times. No wonder the Government is calling on 
the common citizen for wheatless and meatless days. You gen- 
tlemen who advocate meatless and wheatless days for the people 
who produce the meat and wheat will observe how the soldiers 
at Fort Sam Houston are entertained at the expense of those you 
desire to go meatless and wheatless. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 2 
Mr. HULBERT. Does not the gentleman think that letter 
would stimulate recruiting? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know whether it will or not. It 
might in case of those who are hungry. There is not a hotel in 
Washington that will furnish as good a bill of fare of fresh 
uncold-storage food as the one I have just read, and yet the 
proposition is to make the majority of the people go meatless and 
wheatless and the women wear 90-cent uniforms, that the sol- 
diers may live on pie and cake and ice cream and roast beef, and 
fare sumptuously every day. I think the soldiers should be well 
fed and clothed, but not better than the people who furnish the 
food and clothing. [Applause.] i 

But presto, veto, change. The 90-cent uniform has suddenly 
gone up to $2.95 at the stores. Uniform all the women in the 
United States in 90-cent uniforms of cheap, shoddy material, at 
$2.95 per uniform, and somebody will of course get rich. Who 
gets the profit? Not the women who buy the uniforms. 

It is argued in some official quarters that we must save our 
wheat for the allies, because the allies can not eat corn bread. 
That is to suy, the people of America must eat corn bread and 
send their wheat to the allies, because the fastidious stomachs of 
the allies can not stand the strain of corn meal. And then, be- 
sides, we are loaning them the money to buy our wheat, and it is 
selling for much lower prices in Europe than the food manipu- 
lators will permit it to be sold here, and it is expected to remedy 


this condition of affairs by furnishing the women with 90-cent 
uniforms at $2.95 per uniform. 

As I stated before, it seems to have been suddenly discovered 
at the other end of the Capitol that the part of the bill which 
restrains the activities of John Barleycorn is unconstitutional. 
That is quite a discovery, if true, but I can not see why it is 
constitutional to control the prices and output of wheat, corn, 
and fuel, and at the same time be unconstitutional to interfere 
in any way with the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. And 
no one else can, as for that matter. If it is unconstitutional in 
the one case, it is in the others. 

While meatless and wheatless days are being demanded we 
see so-called patriots trying to amend the food bill so as to 
permit the use of millions of bushels of grain in the manufacture 
of fermented liquors, and in New York an organization has been 
started with the avowed purpose of using no more wheat for 
breakfast until the war is over. 

This Government claims to have the inherent right to take 
the body of the poor man and place him in the Army to serve 
his country and be shot and most likely killed, yet there are 
men who claim the Government has the right over the fortunes 
and destinies of the common citizen but does not have the right 
to take the property of the rich to maintain the soldier who is 
risking his life on the field of battle to protect the lives and 
property of all citizens. They also make the absurd, inde- 
fensible, and unpatriotic claim that it is unconstitutional to 
forbid the use of grain in making fermented liquors. If the 
Government has the right to demand the life and services of its 
citizens, it certainly has the right to demand property in 
defense of the Nation and its citizens. Is a bushel of corn or 
barley to make liquor of more value than the life of the citizen 
who is willing to fight in defense of his country? Evidently 
there are numerous persons in this country who think so, but 
their ideas of real patriotism are crude, to say the least of it. 
I beliéve the country should demand bread in abundance before 
any on is allowed to be used in the manufacture of liquors, 

at all. 

To kill an evil, one must strike at the root of that evil. A 
tree can not be deadened by cutting the bark a portion of the 
way around it. The ax must hew around its whole circumfer- 
ence so that the life-giving sap can not ascend to give strength 
and growth. 

To control and regulate the trust magnates and the food 
pirates, the ax of strenuous and uncompromising law, enforced 
by unyielding and unpurchasable officials, must be laid with 
ability and vigor to root and bark and branch of the deadly 
poisonous upas tree of speculation in the food products and 
necessities of the masses. 

We have, in my opinion, now law sufficient to control, regu- 
late, and imprison the trust magnates, food pirates, and others 
who are growing rich on the necessities of the people. The Sher- 
man and Clayton antitrust laws, if properly administered, are 
ample to put an end to their nefarious practices. A law that 
is not enforced is not a law. It is worse than no law because 
it breeds disrespect for all law. Laws of such magnitude and 
far-reaching importance should have the ablest lawyers and 
old and experienced practitioners to meet the able attorneys 
always employed by the men who have grown rich speculating 
in the food products of this Republic. 

The amount of food products used yearly in this Republic in 
making beer and whisky amount to over $145,000,000, and yet 
the people are advised that they must have wheatless and meat- 
less days in order that this vast amount of food products may 
go into whisky and beer to enrich the beer and whisky manufac- 
turers and bring woe and poverty to countless homes. They say 
this is patriotism. It is not. It is graft and greed. The manu- 
facture of whisky and beer should be stopped before the people 
are called upon to inaugurate meatless and wheatless days. 
[Applause.] 

Government experts have of late been advising the women of 
the country to can and preserve fruits and vegetables, while 
society ladies who never canned or preserved any frutit or vege- 
tables in their lives and do not know when any of these things 
ripen or should be planted are vying with each other in giving 
advice to their country sisters who know all about these things, 
Advice is sometimes cheap and often worthless. 

The Government instead of giving sophomoric dissertations to 
country people about how to can fruits and vegetables had best 
be looking after the manufacturers of the cans in which they 
are to be preserved. I doubt if the Government knows it, but 
cans are nearly or quite double the price they were a year ago. 

But alack and alas, while we have fallen on evil times every 
patriot will stand by his country to the very end, and that is 
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what every true American will do despite the fact that the 
grafter and war speculator is abroad in the land, 

I voted against conscription because I thought I was right, 
and I know it now. In March war was declared and we have 
hardly. begun to assemble an army. Had a volunteer army been 
called for at once it would now be in drilling and nearly ready 
to be sent to Europe, but as it is we have not yet begun to get an 
army together, 

War is an awful thing, but it seems to be the natural state 
of mankind. In the beginning Cain murdered Abel and then 
declared he was not his brother’s keeper. 

A history of war and rapine is recorded by Herodotus on the 
very first page of profane history, and so the long story of blood 
and war and desolation blackens the pages of human history 
through all the ages, and there seems no probability that such 
a state of affairs will ever cease to exist. 

There are nations that are called civilized nations and Chris- 
tian nations, They carry the cross and the Bible in one hand, 
as did the olden crusaders, and guns and cannon and poisonous 
gases in the other, slaying without mercy all they can, and this in 
the name of Christianity and civilization. It seems that Chris- 
tianity and civilization are measured by the capacity to slay. 

When the untutored son of the forest and plain conceives that 
his rights are violated and goes to war and with crude weapons 
kills fifty or a hundred, we call him a savage, and send mission- 
aries to save his soul. When Christian nations, using all the 
methods of warfare that genius and invention can produce, kill 
millions, then we call them highly civilized. 

And so it goes. Such things lead me to believe there is no 
such thing as civilization, What seems so is only a fancy of 
the idealist, a dream of the philosopher. That which we call 
civilization is merely a thin veneer, and beneath the surface lie all 
the vicious instincts and brutal passions of the primitive savage. 

Let no man deceive himself. Our country will win in this 
war if it takes the last man and the last dollar. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois IMr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr, Chairman, recently the law- 
yers in my own judicial circuit at home met in a patriotic 
meeting and adopted certain resolutions which seem to me to 
so clearly and succinctly justify our national attitude in our 
present war with Germany that I thought it might be some- 
what useful if incorporated in the Recorp. I will ask the Clerk 
to read in my time those resolutions, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PATRIOTIC RESOLUTIONS OF BAR ASSOCIATION OF THE FOURTEENTH 

JUDICLAL CIRCUIT ADOPTED JUNE 29, 1 2 


tience with the most exasperating 
of Germany and her 
ensive war to preserve 
dent and self-respect- 
democratic government 


Whereas after a long period of 
aggressions of the arrogant military autocra 
aliies our country has m forced into a d 
and defend her rights and dignity as an inde 
ing people, and to prevent the subversion o 
throughout the world; and 
hereas many of our profession throughout our judicial circuit have 
8 in 55 Nation's military service or announced their intention 
o enlist; an 

Whereas we deem it our patriotic duty to make fitting announcement 
of our approval of our country’s acts and purposes e ses; 
and of our high appreciation of the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
those of our profession who have enlisted or propose to enlist in 
the military service; and of purpose of our members each to do 
his part in such service as he can render our country in its emer- 
gency : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we condemn the military ag; 

her ailles and their disposition and pur o impose upon the world 

Ws military force, with all its horror, bloodshed, misery, and destruc- 

tion, her domination and ideals of autocratic military government, 

and her a; ions and intolerable conduct toward our own country. 
That we express our high appreciation of President Wilson's earnest 
efforts to secure ce to the world, and of his long-continued patience 
and forbearance in his effort to avert war on the part of our country, 
even in the face of the most a vating and unjustifiable provocation. 
That we sony and a ly approve the acts and doings of our 

President and Congress declaring war and making fitti: prepara- 
tion for the defense of our Nation and of our ideals and principles of 
Democratic government in this land and throughout the world in coop- 
eration with our allies, and we unqualifiedly condemn any and all men, 
measures, or dissension tending to disrupt our councils or prevent abso- 
lute unity of national action in the prosecution of the war to an honor- 
able peace. in the most effective manner, whether at home or abroad; 
and be it further 


ssions of Germany and 


t we do hereby. express our desire and purpose each to 


and for the people may not from the earth“; and 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be by the secretary of this 
meeting forwarded to President Wilson, Senators SHERMAN and Lewis, 


that these 
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that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded by the clerk of this court 
to each of the members of the bar of this circuit who have enlisted or 
hereafter enlists, ; 


tions passed b County ti 
meeting in court in the cireuit court of Rock Island County, on the 
29th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1917. 
Witn my hand and the seal of said court affixed at Rock Island, 
III.. day of June, A. D. 1917. 
Gro. W. GAMBLE, 


Olerk of the Circuit Court in and for Rock Island County, IH. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time on this side. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the bill under con- 
sideration and before it is concluded shall avail myself under 
the five-minute rule to say something in its behalf. 

Certain people persistently object to giving the President 
power and control over the resources of the Nation during war 
time. For one, I am not afraid to give him all the power neces- 
sary to bring the war to an immediate and successful conclusion. 
It requires the resources of a nation, men and money, to suc- 
cessfully fight a war. It means not only a mobilization of men 
and munitions of war, but a complete mobilization of all the 
resources of a nation, whatever the resources of a nation may 
be. Since the beginning of the war a Saturnalia of high prices, 
almost ruinous prices, to the consuming public has been the rule 
in the United States. I hate to think that our Nation is in the 
hands of a lot of high-handed pirates who, taking advantage of 
war conditions and without rhyme or reason, continue to boost the 
prices of the necessities of life; but I am constrained to believe 
that in a large sense this is true. The raising of the prices of 
the necessities of life, like the “itch,” seems to be catching. 
The idea seems to be, as the other fellow is raising the prices 
without regard to the necessity of the raise or increase we are 
entitled to do likewise. I do not pretend to say who is respon- 
sible for this continued increase in the cost of the necessities 
of life, but I am of the opinion that the fault does not lie 
entirely with the producer of the article, no matter who the 
producer may be, whether farmer or manufacturer; but in 
my judgment the fault largely lies with the middlemen, the dis- 
tributors of the necessities of life. I recently had a little ex- 
perience along this line. Coming through the wholesale part of 
Center Market, on Seventh Street, I chanced to price black- 
berries, and found they were being sold by the case at $3.50 per 
case, a fraction of a cent above 10 cents per quart. 

The retail part of Center Market was selling the same black- 
berries at the same time at the rate of 20 cents per quart. I 
found corn selling at less than 1 cent per ear in the wholesale 
part of the market and retailing at 5 cents per ear in the retail 
side of the market. I found many other articles of the same 
way and manner. This meant that the retailer, almost under 
the same roof, in the Center Market, as soon as the necessities 
of life came to his stand was adding on from 100 to 400 per 
cent profit, and by the time the same necessities are distributed 
throughout the various groceries in the city another 100 or 200 
per cent profit is added before it reaches the ultimate consumer. 
These prices are abnormal, they are unjust, unfair, un-Ameri- 
can, and unpatriotic. 

The middlemen and distributors of the necessities of life are 
to-day adding on all that traffic will bear, and that means all 
the money that the laboring people and the middle class have 
to spend for the necessities of life. In my opinion and in my 
judgment, based upon some investigation of the conditions here 
in Washington City, the abnormal high cost of living is due 
very largely, if not totally, to profits added on by the retailers, 
Go where you will, step into what store you may, and price 
what article you desire, and you are quickly and promptly told 
you can buy the article to-day for a given price but to-morrow 
or next week an increase is going to be added to it. If the 
Department of Justice would look into the matter carefully, I 
think it would find a wholesome field right at its own door; 
and if these men are found to haye entered into an agreement 
to raise prices of the necessities of life they should be dealt 
with sternly and harshly. They should be brought to the bar 
of justice and made feel the strong arm of the law; and I am 
equally sure what Js true in the city of Washington is true in 
every city of the United States, Prices of the necessities of 
life are higher to-day in American cities than they are in any 
of the cities of England or France, and this amidst plenty and 
prosperity in our own Nation. Something is wrong—radically 
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wrong—and I know of nothing to correct this wrong and evil 
except the Department of Justice. 

This evening I desire to discuss the coal situation, especially 
as it applies to the State of Indiana and throughout the Central 
West. For the past few weeks we have read much in the press 
about autocratic power that is being given to the President. 
For one I am not afraid to give the President power during this 
world-wide crisis. It is the only way this war will be success- 
fully fought. Divided power means divided responsibility, and 
divided responsibility also spells ruin, if not disaster, in times 
of war. It is true we have given the President much power. but 
the people should remember that he is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. No commander of an army can success- 
fully command it when his power is divided with subordi- 
nates. We have not given the President as much power as was 
given President Lincoln during the Civil War, yet no harm ever 
came to the Government as a result of the power given to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Soon after the Civil War closed war powers 
given the President by Congress were repealed, and the Govern- 
ment moved forward as it had in the past. The same thing will 
happen again as soon as the war is over. The war powers given 
to the President by Congress will be repealed. The Government 
will resume its normal functions, and business will again go 
forward in the future as in the past, 

The House recently passed what is known as the food-control 
bill containing many drastic provisions, but every one of which, 
in my opinion, is not only necessary but essential to a success- 
ful conclusion of this war on the part of the United States. 
When the Senate will get through with this bill no one knows. 
The Senate has added one important provision to the bill, and 
that is giving to the President power to fix the price of coal. I 
doubt the wisdom and propriety of Congress going into details 
in the fixing of the price of coal, but in my opinion the price of 
coal should be fixed and fixed at the earliest possible date. 
Business men are justified in making a reasonable profit upon 
their investments, but if we quit the war successfully and busi- 
hess men keep their business intact they ought to be satisfied. 
It is no time for men, corporations, or copartnerships to under- 
take to make exorbitant profits out of business while this war 
is in progress. The individual or corporation taking advantage 
of war conditions and forcing the prices of the necessities of 
life to the point of being prohibitory is little short of piracy. 
It is not my purpose to pass a eulogy on the governor of Indiana, 
but in the coal situation he has done a wonderful work along 
this line. Indiana has a splendid public-utility law. one of the 
most progressive in the country. It has a splendid body of men 
at its head. About two months ago the governor of Indiana, 
through the public-utility commission, made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the price of coal in the State. He required the 
public accountants of the State to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the cost of producing a ton of coal. The State utility 
commission working in connection with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by deputizing in Indiana the public accountants arrived 
at exactly what it costs to mine a ton of coal in Indiana. 

Quoting from their report: 

Our investigation has left no shadow of doubt in the mind of a 
single one of the five members of this commission that in this critical 
period prices for this necessity have been advanced to a point that we 
can not designate other than outrageous. This is a just statement, 
especinlily in light of the faet that this is a time of war crisis, when 
our people of all classes will be called on to make sacrifiees for the 
public welfare and for the world-wide cause of democracy, and when 
personal greed, if not voluntarily laid aside, must be met, if necessary, 
by sovereign powers of the State even if the exercise of those powers 
in the matter of necessities must go to the extreme of either tem- 
porarily or permanently sweeping aside the individual with old 
asserted rights. 

The public accountants found from the books of the operators 
of coal in the State of Indiana that it cost $1.48 per ton to 
mine coal at the mine, This amount covers every conceivable 
item of cost that should be charged up by the coal operator. 
It covers the recent increase of wages granted by the coal 
operatives, interest upon investment, depreciation, insurance, 
in fact every item that possibly could enter into the cost of 
mining coal. About two months ago I had a conversation with 
the governor of Indiana in his office concerning the coal investi- 
gation in Indiana. He summoned the coal operators to Indian- 
apolis with the hope of getting them to agree upon what would 
be a reasonable profit per ton, and the governor informed me 
that one of the mine operators assured him that last year his 
mine lost money, when in truth and in fact the books of the 
same mine operator showed that his mine netted him last 
year $360,000. 

The price of coal has gone up in Indiana in the past two 
years from 100 to 400 per cent. Slack has been selling 
in the last three months from $5 to $7 per ton. This rapid 
and unjust increase in the price of coal without any cause 
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due to the inordinate greed and desire of certain coal op- 
erators to make money is an outrage upon the people. Some- 
thing should be done and done quickly in order to stop the 
everlasting increase in the cost of coal. The governor of 
Indiana bas the power to commandeer or take over all the coal 
mines in the State of Indiana, but Indiana is surrounded by 
large bituminous coal fields in Illinois on the west, Ohio, Penn- 
arraia; and West Virginia on the east, and Kentucky on the 
sou 

Having no control over the shipment of rates going into inter- 
state commerce it would do no good in the State of Indiana for 
him tọ commandeer coal mines in Indiana, because the bitumi- 
nous coal mines of Illinois, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky engaged in interstate commerce would then ship 
coal into the State cheaper than it could be mined in Indiana. 

The average freight for coal mined’ in the State of Indiana 
ranges from 63 cents per ton to $1.07 per ton. The average 
freight haul of coal in the State is probably 78 cents or 80 
cents per ton. I have received telegrams in the last few days 
from manufacturers in my district stating if something is not 
done in the way of fixing the price of coal they will be com- 
pelled to shut down their business of manufacturing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is coal selling for in Indiana at the 
present time? 

Mr. COX. It sells at from $2.50 to $4 per ton—soft bituminous 
coal on board of cars. 

Mr. MADDEN. At the mines? 

Mr. COX. At the mine on board cars. The coal operators 
in Indiana have made liberal reductions to railroad companies 
for coal, as compared to what they charge public utilities and 
private manufacturers, but even railroads in Indiana are re- 
quired to,pay from $1.90 to $2.10 a ton for coal on board of 
cars. This is the contract railroads have made with the opera- 
tors in the State of Indiana in the last two or three months, yet 
public utilities and private manufacturers are required to pay 
from $3 to $4, and in many instances as high as $5, per ton for 
coal, I observed recently in the press that the operators of coal 
mines had a meeting in which they agreed to furnish coal at $5 
per ton, and the same press dispatches said that the Secretary of 
War had declined to pay $3 per ton for coal, as agreed upon by 
the coal operators. Even $3 for coal is an outrageous price and 
an exorbitant tax on the people. 

I am informed that coal operators before the war were con- 
tent with a profit of 15 cents per- n. The governor of indiana 
sought to get the coal operators in Indiana to agree on a profit 
of 25 cents per ton, but they refused to agree to it. 

England and France shortly after the war began were confronted 
with the same condition of affairs. Those nations undertook 
to regulate the price of coal to the consumer, but this failed, and 
then those nations commandeered all their coal mines. If the 
price of coal is not fixed by some authority in our country hay- 
ing control of the interstate shipments the same condition will 
come here. We will have to commandeer all the coal entering 
into interstate commerce. 

Congress can not afford to remain idle, passive, and inactive 
while business is suffering for lack of fuel, for lack of coal. 
Something drastic will have to be done; either an arbitrary 
price fixed for coal at the mine or else the governor will have to 
commandeer the coal mines entering into interstate commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, since the war broke out in Europe 
there have been many enemy-trading acts passed by European 
countries, and especially by Great Britain, some of them by 
orders in council and others by act of Parliament. Those 
passed by orders in council, such as were published, I have 
printed in the Recorp from time to time and afterwards included 
them in the diplomatic notes which I compiled, and which was 
printed by order of the House in Jast Congress as Document 
No. 2111. ‘The orders in council touching trading with the 
enemy were printed in the second volume of the document on re- 
straints of trade, and can be readily found by consulting the 
index. I need not reprint them here. I now rise simply to ask 
unanimous consent that I may print in the Recorp to-night the 
acts of Parliament, inciuding the Colonial Parliament of Can- 
ada, on the question of enemy-trade acts. These acts were not 
included in the document referred to. There are four of them 
by the British Parliament. Those referring to Canadian legis- 
lation were put in force by the Governor General in council un- 
der the authority of the war-measures act of 1914. This will not 
occupy many pages of the Recorp and it will complete that par- 
ticular part of this trade relation; and I thought it might be 
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very well to have it in the Rxconp to-night to readily discern 
what Great Britain did on enemy-trading legislation at least as 
a matter of comparison while we were considering this bill to- 
morrow. The matter I propose to insert is correct and was pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Division under the direction 
of J. David Thompson, the law librarian. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by printing in the Recorp certain 
acts of the British Parliament, and the Colonial Parliament, 
to which he referred. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY ACT, 1914, 
(4 and 5 Geo. V, c. 87.) 


An act to make 5 with respect to penalties for trading with 
181% und other purposes connected therewith (18th Sept., 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: d 

1. (1) Any person who during the present war trades or has, since 
the 4th day of August 1914, traded with the enemy within the meaning 
of this act shall be guilty of a emeanor, and 1— 

(a) On conviction under the summary-jurisdiction acts be liable to 
imprisonment with or, without hard labor for a term not exceeding 12 
mente or to a fine not exceeding £500, or to both such imprisonment 
and fine; or 

(b) On conviction on indictment be liable to penal servitude for a 
term not exceeding seven or less three years or to imprisonment 
with or without hard labor for a term not exceeding two 1 or to 
a ron or to both such pena! servitude or imprisonment and 

And the court may any case order that any goods or money, in 
respect of which the offense has been committed, be forfeited. 

2) For the purposes of this act a person shall be deemed to have 
traded with the enemy if he has entered into any transaction or done 
any act which was, at the time of such transaction or act, prohibited 
by or under any proclamation issued His Majesty d with 
trading with the enemy for the time being in force, or which at com- 
mon law or by statute constitutes an offense of trading with the 
enemy: Provided, That any transaction or act permitted by or under 
any such proclamation shall not be deemed to be trading with the 
ene - 

(3) Where a company has entered into a transaction or has done 
any act which is an offense under this section, every A 
secretary, or other officer of the company who is knowingly a party 
to the transaction or act shall also be deemed guilty of the offense. 

(4) A prosecution for an offense under this section shall not be 
instituted except by or with the consent of the pn eng & general : 
Provided, That the person charged with such an offense may arrested 
and a warrant for his arrest may be issued and executed, and such 
person may be remanded in custody or on bail notwithstanding that 
the consent of the attorney general to the institution of the prosecu- 
tion for the offense has not been obtained, but no further or other 
proceedings shall be taken until that consent has been obtained. 

5) Where an act constitutes an offense both under this act and 
under any other act, or both this act and at common law, the 
offender shall be Hable to be ted and punished under either 
this act or such other act, or under this act or at common law, but 
shall not be liable to be 3 twice for the same offense. 

2. (1) If a justice of the peace is satisfied, on information on oath 
laid on lf of a secretary of state or the board of trade, that there 
is reasonable for that an offense under this act has 
been or is about to be committed by any person, firm, or company, he 
may issue a warrant authorizing any person appointed by a sec: 
of state or the board of trade and named in the warrant to in 


appointed by him or them the e authority as may be given by a 
warrant of 2 justice under this subsection. s 1 


resent war a subject of, or resident or carrying on business in, a 


(b) In the case of a company that one- or more of the issued 
share capital or of the directorate of the company immediately before 
or at any time since the commencement of the present war was held 
by or on behalf of or consisted of persons who were subjects of, or 
8 ** 3 ing on business in, a State for the time being at war 
wit s Ma ; or 

(e) In the case of a person, firm, or company, that the person was or 
is, or the firm or com y were or are, acting as agent for any panan, 
firm, or company (resident) or carrying on business in a State for the 
time being at war with His Majesty. 

The board of trade may, if they think it expedient for the purpose 
of satisfying themselves that the person, firm, or company are not 
trading with the enemy, by written order, give to a Fw n appointed 
by them, without any warrant from a justice, authority to inspect all 
books and documents belonging to or under the control of the person, 
firm, or 8 and to require any person able to give information 
with respect to the business or trade of that person, firm, or company to 
give that information. 

For the 1 of this subsection, any person authorized in that 
behalf by the rd of trade may inspect the register of members of 
a company at any time, and any shares in a company for which share 
warrants to bearer haye been issued shall not be reckoned as part of 
the issued share capital of the company. 

(3) If any person having the custody of any book or document 
which a person is authorized to inspect under this section refuses or 
willfully neglects to produce it for inspection, or if any person who 
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is able to give any information which may be required to be giv 
under this section refuses or willfully Bre is when required 1 
that information, that poron shall on conviction under the summary 
jurisdiction acts be liable to imprisonment with or without hard labor 
for a term not exceeding six months, or to a fine not exceeding £50 
or to beth such imprisonment and fine. 

ae che it appears to the board of trade in reference to any firm 
(a Phat an offense under this act has been or is likely to be com- 


8 — 3 to the court for that Borke 7 3 charges on 
r to existing charges). 
The tot shall have power to ect how and by 2 — the tata of 


(2) In this act the Py yg “attorney general” means the attor- 
ney or solicitor eral for England, and as respects Scotland means 
the lord advocate, and as respects Ireland means the attorney or 
solicitor general for Ireland. 8 ; 
121 In the application of this act to Scotland the secretary for 

nd shall be substituted for a secretary of state, and the court 
of session shall be substituted for the high eourt; the court exercising 
summary jurisdiction shall be the sheriff court; references to a justice 
of the peace shall include references to the sheriff and to a burgh 
magistrate; and references to a receiver and manager shall be con- 
airy In the appt atiom of thi ere Ireland the } 

n the a ication o 5a 0 t ord lieutenant 

shall be substituted for a secretary of state, 

(5) pdig Rate mage oy under this act to be done by the board of 
pga a by the president 8 con ra . 
tary e „ or any person authorized in the 
president of the board. : 7 


— 


TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY AMENDMENT ACT, 1914, 
(5 Geo. V, e. 12.) ° 
An act to amend the STAO nE with the enemy act, 1914, and for pur- 
poses connected therewith (27th Nov., 1914). 
Whereas it is expedient to make further provision for 1 the 
payment of money to persons and bodies of persons res 


trading with the enemy, 
ments to be made at the conclusion of peace, such money and certain 


Be it enacted etc., as follows: 
1. (1) The board of trade shall appoint a person to act as cus- 
of enemy property (hereinafter referred to as the custodian "’) 
for England and Wales, for Scotland, and for Ireland, respectively, for 
the purpose of receiving, holding, preserving, and dealing with such 
property as may be paid to or vested in him in pursuance of this act. 
and if any question arises as to which custodian any money is to be 
paid to under this act, the question shall be determined by the board 


of trade, 
(2) The pete trustee shall be appointed to be the custodian for 
land and Wales, and shall, in relation to all property held by him 
in his capacity of custod. have the like status, and his accounts 
shall be subject to the like audit, as if the same were held by him in his 
ane of public trustee, and the public-trustee act, 1906, shall apply 
accordingly. 

(8) The custodian for Scotland and Ireland, respectively, shall have 
such powers and duties with respect to the prope aforesaid as may 
be prescribed by regulations made by the board of trade with the ap- 
proval of the treasury. 

(4) The custodian place on deposit with any bank, or invest in 
any securities, approved by the treasury, any moneys paid to him under 
this act, or received by him from property vested in him under this act, 
and any interest or dividends received on account of such deposits or 
investments shall be dealt with in such manner ag the treasury_may 

irect: Provided, That the custodian for any part of the United King- 
irected by the treasury, transfer any mney, held by 


2. (1) Any sum which, had a state of war not existed, would have 
been Jace and paid to or for the benefit of an 1 way 


of dividends, interest, or share of profits, shall be paid by person, 
firm, or company by whom it would have been payable, to the custodian 
to h 


old subject to the 2 of this act, and any order in council 
he payment shall be accompanied by such par- 
ticulars as the board of trade may prescribe, or as the custodian, if so 


Any pay. 
todian shall be made 

a) Within 14 days after the passing of this p if the sum, had à 
state of N r sted, would have been paid before the passing of 
this act; an Í 

b) In any other case within 14 days after it would have been paid. 

2 Where before the passing of this act any such sum has been 
ald into any account with a bank, or has been paid to any other person 
n trust for an enemy, the pozon, firm, or company by whom the pay- 
ment was made shall, within 14 days after the passing of this act, by 
notice in writing, require the bank or person to pay the sum over to 
the custodian to hold as aforesaid, and sball furnish the custodian with 
such particulars as aforesaid. The bank or other person shall, within 
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with the requirement 


one week after the receipt of the notice, com 
done 80. 


p 
and shall be exempt from all liability for ha 


(3) If any person fails to make or require the of any pay- 
ment or to furnish the 13 ‘particulars within the mentioned 
in this section, he shall, on conviction under the summary jurisdiction 
acts, be liable to a fine not exceeding £100 or to im t, with 
or withont hard labor, for a term not exceeding six mon or to 
such fine and imprisonment, and in addition to a further fine not ex- 
ceeding £50 for every fay during which the defautt continues, and every 
director, manager, ary, or officer of a company, or any other per- 
son who is knowingly a party to the default shall, on the like convie- 


tion, be liable to the like penalty. 
(4) in the case of any person, firm, or company 
documents are liable to inspection under subsection 


peono 11 would have 
— roo payable and paid as aforesaid, the question shall be determined 
e 

e boo! 


b 

1* appears to the Inspector or the board 
that A the 

or board may ascertain what amount was so ate e, and 


— himself or themselves declare the appropriate dividends, and 
every such declaration shall be as effective as a declaration to the like 
effect duly made in accordance with the constitution of the company. 

Provided that where a controller has been appointed under section 
of the principal act this subsection shall apply as if for references to 
the inspector there were substituted references to the controller. 

(5) For the pope of this act the expression “ pth ned ne og Sar 
or share of profits” means any dividends, bonus, or interest r 
of any shares, stock, debentures, debenture stock, or other obliga 
of sr company, any interest in respect of any loan to a firm or person 
earrying on business for the — ——— of that business, and any profits 
or share of profits of such a business, and, where a fs carrying 
on any business on behalf of an enemy, any sum which, 
of war not existed, would have been transmissible by a person fo the 
enemy by way of profits from that business shall be deemed to be a 
fom which would have been Hae ngs and paid to that enemy. 

3. (1) Any person who ds or manages for or on behalf of an 
enemy any property, real or personal (including any rights, whether 
legal or equitable, in or arising out of property, real or personal), shall, 
within one month after the passing of this act, or, if the popa comes 
into his on or under his contro! after the pa of this act, 
then within one month after the time when it comes into on 
er under his control, by notice in writing, communicate the fact to 
the custodian, and shall furnist the custodian with such particulars in 
relation thereto as the custodian may require; and if aoe pe ng fails 
to do so he shall, on conviction under the summary ju iction acts, 
be liame to a fine not execceding £100 or to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for a term nut exceeding six months, or to both 
such a fine and imprisonment, and, in addition, to a further fine not 
exceeding £50 for every day during which the default continues. 

(2) Every company incorporated in the United Kingdom and every 
company which, though not incorporated in the United Kingdom, has 
a share transfer or share registration office in the United Kingdom 


shall, within one month after the f of tbis act, by notice in 
writing communicate to the custod full particulars of all shares, 
stock, debentures, and debenture stock and other obligations of the 


company which are held by or for the benefit of an 8 and every 
partner of every firm, one or more partners of which on the commence- 
ment of the war beeame enemies er to which money had been jent for 
the purpose of the business of the firm by a person who so became an 
enemy, shall, within one month after the eommencement of this act, 
by notice in writing, communicate to the custodian full culars as 
to any share of profits and interest due to such enemies or enemy; and 
if any company or partner fails to comply with the provisions of this 
subsection, the company shall, on conviction under the fois 
diction acts, be liable to a fine net exceeding 2100, and, in tion, 
to a further fine not exceeding £50 for every day during which the 
default continues; and the partner and every director, ', Secre- 
tary, cr officer of the company who is 3 a party to the default 
shall on the like conviction be liable to the like fine, or to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labor, for a term not exceeding six months, or te 
both such imprisonment and fine. 

4. (1) The high court or a judge thereof may, on the application of 
any person who 7 to the court to be a creditor of an enemy or 
entitled to recover ges against an enemy. or to be interested * 
property, real or personal (includmg any rights, whether legal or 
table, in or 3 out of 2 real or personal), belonging to or 
held or mana or or one behalf of an enemy, or on the a tion 
of the cust n or any government department, by order vest in the 
custodian any such real or personal property as af if the court 
or the ja ts satisfied with that such vesting is ex t for the 
purposes of this act, and may by the order confer on the custodian such 
powers of selling, managing, and otherwise dealing with the property 
as to the court or judge may seem proper. 

(2) The court or judge ‘ore making any order under this section 
may direct that such notices, if any, whether by way of advertisement 


or otherwise, shall be given as the court or may think fit. 
(8) A vesting order under this section as r of any 
description shall be of the like purport and effect as a vesting cong 
a 


1) The custodian shall, except so far as yt beard of trade or 


the 
manner as His Majesty may by order in council direct. 

(2) The property held by the custodian under this act shall not be 
Hable to be attached or otherwise taken in execution. but the custodian 
may, if so authorized by an order of the high court or a judge by whose 
order any property belonging to an enemy was vested in the custodian 
under this act, or cf any court in which judgment has been recovered 

inst an enemy, pay out of the property paid to him in respect of 

at enemy the whole or any part of any debts due by that 
specified in the order: Provided, That before paying any such 
enstotian shall take into consideration the su of the p 
paid te or vested in him in respect of the ememy in question to 


that debt and any other claims against that enemy of which notice 


verified by statutory declaration may have been served upon him. 

(3) The peat of the custodian or any person duly authorized to 
sign receipts on his behalf for any sum paid to him under this act shall 
be a good discharge te the person paying the same as against the person 
or body of persons in respect of whom the sum was paid to the cus- 


4) The custodian shall ar er of all property held by him 
er as act, which oe eat ely gti to publie fuspection at all 


ee of charge. 
md and Ireland the lord chancellor and the lord chan- 
d may, by rules, and in Scotland the court of session 
may, by act of sederunt, make provision for the practice and procedure 
to adopted for the pu s of this and the t preceding section. 

6. 2 © person shall 7 virtue of any assignment of any debt or 
other chose in action, or delivery of any coupon or other security trans- 
ferable 1 Page „or transfer of aay other obligation, made or to be 
made in his favor by or on behalf of an enemy, whetber for valuable 
consi tion or otherwise, have any rights or remedies against the 
person liable to pay, discharge, or sati the debt, chose in action, 
security, or obligation, unless he Fig) aon that the assignment, dellvery, or 
transfer was made by leave of the board of trade or was made ore 
the commencement the present war, and avy person who 8 
pa discharges, or satisfies any debt, or chose in action, to which this 
. — applies, shall be deemed to be guilty of the offense of tradin 
with the enemy within the meaning of the principal act: Provided, 
That this sul fon shall not apply where the person to whom the as- 
signment, delivery, or transfer was made, or some person deriving title 
under non roves that the transfer, delivery, or assignment or some 


a . detivery, or assignment was made before the 19th 
day November, 1914, in kood faith and for valuable consideration, 
ee this subsection apply to any bill of exchange or promissory 


(2) No person shall, by virtue of any transfer of a bill of exchange or 
promissory note made or to be made in his favor by or on behalf of an 
enemy, whether for valuable consideration or otherwise, have any rights 
or remedies against any party to the instrument unless he proves that 
the transfer was made before the commencement of the present war, 
and any party to the instrument who knowingly discharges the instru- 
ment shall be deemed to be guilty of wading with the 8 within 

> 7 O 


the ee of the principal act: Provide t this subsection shali 
not apply pre the — or some uent holder of the instru- 
ment, preves that the transfer, or some su transfer, of the 

was made before the 19th day of November, 1914, in good 
faith and for valuable consideration. 

(3) gees i in this section shall be construed as apnena any as- 
signment, very, or transfer which would be invalid apart from this 
rot rere! as applying to securities within the meaning of seetlen 8 of 
this a 

the 


T- Where during 
other security transferable by 9 presented for payment 
ay, body. 
Penale 
of the 


the company, 
into the 


for all be & discharge to the eompunx, body, or person, 
8. (1 o transfer made after the passing of t is act by or on be- 
of an enem; any securities shal! confer on the transferee any 


ins ge 
ar other body by whom the securities were fssued 


or ding in the name of an enemy, ex 
court of competent jurisdiction or of the board of trade. 

(3) No share warrants payable to bearer shall be issued during the 
continuance of the present war in respect of any shares or stock regis- 
te the name of any enemy. 

(4) If any company or any body contravenes the provisions of this 
section the company or body shall be liable on conviction, under the 
summary jo ction acts, to a fine not exceeding £100, and every 
director, manager, secretary, or other officer of the company or body 
who is knowingly a party to the default, shall be liable on the like con- 
viction to a like fine or to imprisonment, with er without bard labor, 
for a ternr not exceeding six months. 

(5) Por the purposes of this section the expression “securities” 
mens any annuiti steck, shares, or debenture stock 


ies, stony agin 
issued by or on behalf of the Government or any municipal or 


other authority, or by any company or by ony other which are 
registered or inscribed in any register, branch register, ot other book 
keept im the United Kingdom. 


9. (1) During the continuance of the present war a certificate of 
incorporation ef a ing ned shall not be given by the strar of joint- 
stock companies until there has been filed with him either 

(a) A statutory declaration by a solicitor of the supreme court or, 

Scotland, by an enrolled law agent, engaged in the formation of the 
company, that the company ts not formed for the purpose or with the 
intention of acquiring the whole or an 8 the undertaking of a 

firm, or company the books an ents of which are liable 
under subsection (2) of section 2 of the principal act; or 
(b) a license from the board of trade authorizing the acquisition by 
the company of such an undertaking. 

(2) Where such a statutory declaration has been filed it shall not be 
lawful for the company, during the continuance of the present war, 
without the license of board of trade, to acquire the whole or a 
part of sny such undertaking, and if it does so the company shal 
without prejudice to any other liability, be liable_on conviction under 
the summary jurisdiction acts to a fine not exceeding £100, and eve 
manager, secretary, or other officer of the company who is 

a party te the default shall on the Hke conviction be liable 
fine or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for a 
term not exceeding six months. 

10. (1) Section 1 of the principal act shall apply to a person who 
during the present war atfempts, or, 8 or indirectly, offers or 
proposes or aye teed has since the 4th day of August, , attempted 
pA directly or rectly, offered or proposed or agreed to trade with 
the enemy within the monning of that act in Hke manner as it applies 
to a person who so trades or has so traded. 
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(2) If any person without lawful authority in anywise aids or abets 
any other person, whether or not such other person is in the United 
Kingdom, to enter into, negotiate, or complete any transaction, or do 
any act which, if effected or done in the United Kingdom by such other 
person, would constitute an offense of trading with the enemy within 
the meaning of the principal act, he shall be deemed to be guilty of 
such an offense. 

(3) If any person without lawful authority deals, or attempts, or 
offers, proposes, or agrees, whether directly or indirectly, to deal with 
any money or security for money or other property which is in his 
hands or over which he has any claim or control for the pur of en- 
abling an enemy to obtain money or credit thereon or thereby he shall 
be deemed to be guilty of the offense of trading with the enemy within 
the meaning of the principal act. 

11. 4 n addition to the grounds on which an application can 
be made to the court by the board of trade to appoint a controller 
under section 3 of the principal act, such an application may be made 
in any case in which the boaré think it is expedient in the public 
interest that a controller should be appointed owing to circumstances 
or considerations arising out of the present war, and that section 
shall be construed accordingly. 

(2) Section 3 of the principal act as amended by this section shall 
extend so as to enable a controller to be appointed of a business 
carried on by a a in like manner as it applies to the appointment 
of a controller of a business carried on by a firm. 

12. (1) Where, on the report of an inspector appointed to inspect 
the books and documents of a person, firm, or company under section 
2 of the principal act, it appears to the board of trade that it is 
expedient that the business should be subject to frequent inspection 
or constant supervision, the board of trade may 1 that inspector 
or some other person to supervise the business with such powers as 
the board of trade may determine, and any remuneration payable 
and expenses incurred, whether for the original ins ian or the 
subsequent supervision to such amount as may be fixed by the board 
of trade, shall be paid by the said person, firm, or company. 

(2) Paragraph (c) of subsection (2) of section 2 of the principal 
act shall have effect and shall be-deemed always to have had ect 
as if for the word “trading” there were substituted the word 
resident.“ 

13. Where a person has given any information to a person appointed 
to inspect the books and documents of a person, firm, or company 
under section 2 of the principal act, the information so given may be 
used in evidence against him in any proceedings relating to offenses 
of trading with the enemy within the meaning of the principal ac 
notwithstanding that he only gave the information on being require 
so to do by the inspector in pursuance of his powers under the said 
section. 

14, (1) This act may be cited as the trading with the enemy amend- 
ment act, 1914, and shall be construed as one with the principal act. 

(2) No person or body of persons shall for the purposes of this act 
be treated as an enemy who would not be so treated for the purpose 
of any proclamation issued by his majesty dealing with trading with 
the enemy for the time being in force, and the expression “ commence- 
ment of the present war” shall mean as respects any enemy the date 
on which war was declared by his majesty on the country in which 
that enemy resides or carries on business. 

(3) Iu the application of this act to Scotland “real property” 
shall mean “heritable property”; “ personal property“ shall mean 
“ movable property“; “chose in action“ shall mean “right of action”; 
“attached or otherwise taken in execution” shall mean arrested 
in execution or in security or otherwise affected by diligence”; “ as- 
signment shall mean “ assignation”; “ judgment has been recovered ” 
shall mean “decree has been obtained”; a reference to a vesting 
order made under the trustee act, 1893, shall be construed as a 
reference to a warrant to act Nee a title granted under section 12 
of the trusts (Scotland) act, 1867, and any money paid into the court 
of session in terms of this act shall be paid In such manner as may 
be prescribed by act of sederunt. 4 

0 


4) Nothing in this act shall be construed as limitin wers 


of his majesty by 2 ee to prohibit any transaction which is 
not rohibited b his act or by license to permit any transaction 
which is so prohibited. 


TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY AMENDMENT ACT, 1915, 
(5 and 6 Geo. V, c. 79.) 
An act to amend the Ma reat ee e acts, 1914 (20th July, 


it enacted; etc., as follows: 

ze ity Section 2 of the trading-with-the-enemy amendment act, 1914 
(hereinafter referred to as the 
payment to the custodian of dividends, interest, and profits payable 
to or for the benefit of enemies, shall extend to sums which, had a 
state of war 15 existed, would have been payable and paid in the 

nited Kingdom to enemies— 

y (a) In ena of interest on securities issued by or on behalf of the 
Government or the Government of any of his majesty’s dominions or 
any foreign Government, or by or on behalf of any corporation or an 
municipal or other authority whether within or without the Unite 
Kingdom ; and 

(b) By way of payment off of any securities which have become re- 
payable on maturity or by being drawn for payment or otherwise, being 
such securities as aforesaid or securities issued by any company; 
and in the case of such sums as aforesaid (other than sums in respect 
of the payment off of securities issued by a company) the duty of 
making payments to the custodian and o at be payments to be 
made to him and of furnishing him with particulars shall rest with 
the person, firm, or company through whom the payments in the 
United Kingdom are made, and the said section shall apply accord- 
ingly, and as if for references therein to the date of the passing of the 
principal a = were substituted references to the date of the pass- 
ing o act. 

15 Where the custodian is satisfied from returns made to him under 
section 3 of the 2 act that any such securities as aforesaid 
{including securities issued by a company) are held by any person 
on behalf of an enemy, the custodian may give notice thereof to the 
person, firm, or company by or through whom any dividends, interest, 
or bonus in respect of the securities or any sums by way of payment off 
of the securities are payable, and upon the receipt of such notice any 
dividends, interest, or bonus payable in respect of, and any sums b 
way of payment off of, the securities to which the notice relates shall 
be paid to the custodian in like manner as if the securities were held 
by an enemy. 


“retary, or officer of the compan 


rincipal act), which relates the 


(2) For the purpose of this section “ securities” includes stock, 
reste annuities, bonds, debentures or debenture stock or other obliga- 

2. (1) Subsection (1) of section 3 of the principal act, which re- 
quires returns to be made to the custodian o property. beld or man- 
a for or on behalf of enemies, shall apply to balances and deposits 
standing to the credit of enemies at any bank, and to debts to the 
amount of £50 or upwards, which are due or which, had a state of 
war not existed, would have been due to enemies. as if such bank or 
debtor were a person who held property on behalf of an enemy, and as 
if for references to the passing of the principal act there were sub- 
stituted references to the passing of this act. 

(2) The duty of making returns under the said subsection as so 
amended, shall extend to companies as if the expression “ person” 
included company, and if any company fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of that subsection as so amended, every director, manager, sec- 
who is knowingly a party to the 
default shall, on summary conviction, be liable to a fine not exceedin, 
£100 or to imprisonment with or without hard labor for a term no 
exceeding six months or to both such a fine and imprisonment, and in 
addition to a further fine not exceeding £50 for every day during which 
the default continues. 

(3) The custodian shall keep a register of all property returns 
whereof have been made to him under section 3 of the principal act as 
amended by this section, and such register may be inspected by any 
panon we appears to the custodian to be interested as a creditor or 

erwise, 

8. Sections 6, 7, and 8 of the principal act shall apply as if the 
expression “enemy,” where used in those sections, included any person 
or body of persons who is an enemy or treated as an enemy under any 

roclamations relating to trading with the enemy for the time being 

force: Provided, That the said sections 6 and 8 shall apply as re- 
spects persons who were not enemies nor treated as enemies under the 
proclamations in force on the 19th day of November, 1914, with the 
substitution of references to the 19th aay of July, 1915, for references to 
the said 19th day of November, and of references to the date of the 
passing of this act for references to the date of the passing of the 
prinsipal act, and except in cases where a license has been duly granted 
ore ing any particular transaction from the provisions of any of the 
said sections, 

4. No action shall be brought or other . commenced by a 
company the books and documents of which are liable to inspection 
under subsection (2) of section 2 of the trading-with-the-enemy act, 
1914, unless notice in writing has previously been given by the com- 
pany to the custodian of their intention. 

5, This act may be cited as the trading-with-the-enemy amendment 
act, 1915, and shall be construed as one with the principal act; and 
the trading-with-the-enemy act, 1914, the trading-with-the-enemy amend- 
ment act, 1914, and this act shall be cited together as the trading- 
with-the-enemy acts, 1914 and 1915. 


TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY AMENDMENT ACT, 1916. 1 
(5 and 6 Geo. V, c. 105.) 
An act to amend the trading Wore enemy acts. (27th January, 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

1. (1) Where it appears to the board of trade that the business 
carried on in the United Kingdom by any person, firm, or company is, 
by reason of the enemy nationality or oy association of that person. 
firm, or com y, or of the members of that firm or company or any o 
them, or ot erwise, carries on wholly or mainly for the benefit o 
under the control of enemy subjects, the board 
for any 
order ei 


or 
of trade shall, unless 

reason it appears to them inexpedient to do so, make an 
er— 


in the order; or 

H Requiring the business to be wound up; 

e board of trade may at any time revoke or vary any such order, 
and may, in any case where they have made an order prohibiting or 
limiting the carrying on of the business, at any time, if they think it 
2 substitute for that order an order requiring the business to 

wound up. 

(2) Where the board of trade make any such order they may at the 
same time or at any time subsequently appoint a controller to control 
and supervise the carrying out of the order and, if the case requires or it 
appears expedient to the board of trade, the board may, as occasion 
requires, confer on the controller such powers as are exercisable by a 
liquidator in a voluntary winding up of a company: (including power 
in the name of the person, firm, or company, or in his own name, and 
by deed or otherwise, to convey or transfer oy property; and power 
to apply to the high court or a judge thereof to determine any ques- 
tion arising in the carrying out of the order), or those powers subject 
to such modifications, restrictions, or extensions as the board think 
necessary or convenient for the 12 of giving full effect to the or- 
der, and the remuneration of and costs, char; and expenses incurred 
by the controller, and any remuneration payable and costs, charges, and 

ses incurred in connection with the supervision or in: tion of 
the business, whether before or after the passing of this act, to such 
amount as may be approved by the board, shall be defrayed out of the 
assets of the business, and shall be charged on such assets in priority 
to any other charges thereon. 

In England and Wales an official receiver may, if the board of trade 
think fit, be appointed controller. s 

(3) The distribution of any sums or other property resulting from 
the realization of aay assets of the business, whether those assets are 
realized as the result of an order requiring the business to be wound 
up or as the result of an order prohibiting or limiting the carrying on 
oF the business, shall be subject to the same rules as to preferential pay- 
ments as are applicable ~o the distribution of the assets of a company 
which is being wound up, and these assets shall, so far as they are 
available for discharging unsecured debts, be applied in discharging such 
debts due to creditors who are not enemies in priority to the unsecured 
debts due to creditors who are enemies; and an lance, after pro- 
viding for the discharge of liabilities, shall be distributed amongst the 

sons interested therein in such manner as the board of trade may 


Provided, That any sums or other property which had a state of 
war not existed would have been yable or transferable under_this* 
section to enemies, whether as c! tors or otherwise, shall be paid or 
transferred to the custodian under the trading with the enemy amend- 
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ment act, 1914. CCC 
under that act, 


assets E and aiso ‘othe Hahiiities of the 
En id tae 

im 
AT for Al bade . i ch anunten and clams 


purposes of this section, be have been satisfied out of such 
assets so tar as toe capable o1 ee them, the (if 
any) of such Habiities and jaims shall alone rank for t out 
of the other assets of the f A certificate by the controller as 
to the amount o+ such assets, Habilities, claims, balance shall be 
poet whan for the 5 of detersninih the sums available fer dis- 
g the other abilities and for dis other persons 

1 te be interested in the business: 
That ugthing in this provision shall affect the rights of 


ee a and other persons interested in 
assets of the business {a enemy territory. 


(5) The board of trade may, on a apaiiention: for, the being 
made b u controller ap 3 is — 


a 
ohne ta ance cre fh the con 


bility in respeet of any act done or default made bim in the exer- 
cise and 5 of his powers and duties as controller, but any 


such order Por concealment of any material fack. aro o7 raad oF MY 
order 


rson contravenes 
on be shali be suity of a misdemeanor 
triable in Uke manner as the: offense Sontag: wt enemy, 
section 1 of the peat iter aaae act, 1914, hall apply accord» 


ing! 
75 Where an order under this section has been made as respects. the 
1% K. carried on by any person, firm, or company, no bankruptcy 


sball ie company 

ssed, or steps 1 2 the — — of the . papnak bf ans 3 of 
he person, firm, or company taken without the board 
of trade, but the board of trade may present a 
up of the 8 the court, and nag 
this section shall a ground on which th 
up by the court. 

(8) The board of trade shall from time to time prepare and lay 
before Parliament lists of the persons, ft and companies as to — — 
orders have been made under this section er with short 
lars of such orders, and notice of the — = i order 
section prohibiting or limiting the car iy Mos they Remy er or 
Lahn us. any business to be wound up, shall 8 the London, 


Edlubu or Dublin Gazette, as the case may 
(9) ere a person, being a sub. ` of His ee or of gains bis wil 
allied to His Ma „ is detained spore} terri 


that person, for the purposes: of this 
enemy or as being in enemy territory. 

(10) An order made under this section shall continue in force, not- 
withstanding the termination of the present war, until determined by 
order of the board of trade. 

2. Where it appears to the board of trade that a contract entered 
into before or ane ng the war with an enemy or oe subject, or with 
a person. firm, or company in respect of whose business an order shall 
have been made nder section 1 of this act, is i — to the ene 
interest, the board of trade may by order cancel or determine su 
contract either unconditionally or upon such conditions. ss the board 
may think fit, and thereupon such contract shall be — to be can- 
celed or determined accordingly. 


section, shall 


3. The power of the board of trade to appoint inspectors a 
visors under the trading-with-the-enemy acts, 1914 and "2018, "shal 
include a power to appoint an inspector or su 4 — 
carried on by any person, firm, or company in 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the business 
benefit of or under the control of enemy. sub, 
of ascertaining the relations existing, or whi 
between such person, nam; or company, or of any members of that firm 
2 company and any such subject; and the board of trade may require 

y inspector, supervisor. or ‘controller appointed under the a said acts 
oF * this act to furnish them with reports on any matters. aeai 


with the business. 
4. (1) The board of 2 in any case where it ap to them to 
be expedient to do so, may by order vest in the cu under the 


trading-with-the-enemy amendment act, 1914, any pro real — r- 
sonal Rackading any rights, whether legal or equita Rie, in or —.— 
out of pro real or personal), belonging to or held 
or on beh an enemy or enemy subject, or the ant to that 
property, — may by any such order, or any uent order, confer 
on the custodian such powers of selling, managing, and otherwise deal- 
ing with the property as to the board may seem 5 — i 

(2) A vesting order under this section as respects neopets — of aes. 
description shall be of the like purport and effect as a ves 
respects property of the same description made by the high court under 
the trustee uct, 1893 and shall be Paufficient to vest ip the custodian 
any property, or the right to transfer any property as provided by the 
8 without the necessity of any further conveyance, assurance, or 


document. 
3) Where in exercise of the. powers conferred on ie: by the Ivara 


of trade or by the court under this act or by virtue of 

the-enemy amendment act, 1014. the custodian proposes, to 32 
shares or stock forming part of the capital of any com or any 
securities issued by the company in respect of whine a pores 
under either of the said enactments has been made, the company 

with the consent of the board of trade, purchase sad 2 stock. 
securities, any law or any regulation of the com to the GGT 
notwithstanding, and any shares, steek. or es — COR ATS = 


from time to, time be reissued by the company. 

(4) The transfer en sale by the custodian of a nd 85 oF the custodian 
conclusive evidence in favor of the purchaser and of 
that the requirements of this. section have 5 

(5) Al property venten: in the custodian under this . — and the 
proceeds of the sale of, or money arising from, paid te eer property 
shali be dealt with by him in like manner as money pa nt act, LbIS | 
vested In him ander the trading-with-the-enemy amendment act, 191 
and section 5 of that act as amended by this act shall apply Acoarditiglz: 


5. It shall be the du nay oat Hegre subject who is within the ` 
Kingdom, — o — one month after 
being so required, to furn — the en with such 


(a} Any stocks, — . debentures, or other issued b; y any 
ae 5 or other authority held by or 
in which he e f. the value of £50 or upward belonging to 

other 0 ue 
him or in Which hate periy of the 


as the custodian may reqnire, and if he falls to do so he shall, on 

conviction under the summary aia acts, be liable to a fine not 

exceeding £100, or to imprisonment with or without hard labor for a 

six months, or to both such a fine and imprison- 

and, in addition, to a further fine not exceeding £50 for every 
which the default continues, 

If the benefit of an application made by or on har meg or for the 
benefit of an enemy or enemy subject for any patent is, by an order 
under the trading-with-the-enem ndment act, 1514 oe thie act, 

ted in the cumonien, th ted to the custodian 
in section 12 of the 


—— and d act. 1907 be sealed accordingly by the 3 
eral of pa trade-marks, and any Re hie — 
the custodian shall deemed to be property vested in him such 

as 
Any restrictions imposed by any act or proclamation on. dealings 
with enemy p shall continue to apply to to 1 — ——.— 

—— 2 are liable to be notified to the custodian in pursuance of 

n. 


ean th-the-enemy amendment act, 1914, as ex- 
any enactment, not only du 
the present war, but thereafter until such time as ey may be removed 
by order in council, and orders in council may be made removing all or 

of those. restrictions either simultaneously as respects all such 
— 9 or at different times as respects different classes or items of 


8. (1) Where Where the custodian executes a transfer of any shares, stock, 
or securities which he is em red to transfer by a vesting order made 
under this ak ao —— ie tiene a . — 

or other. ose shares, 

stock, or securities ane pegiateres shall, upon the receipt of the trans- 
tb do, register. the shares, stock and upon being mired by him so 

e *. — stock, or securities in the name of the 

stipulation of or oth — . ing faa endive that: the 

ny or er ly, and no 8 e 

custodian is not compan —— of the certificate, seript, or other docu- 

ment of title relating to the shares, stock, or securities transferred, but 

such. tion shall be without prejudice to any lien or charge in 

favor of the compan 
h the custod 


2) If any 
a 


the continuance of 


; 


or —.— body or to any other llen or charge of 
notice, 

thn n —— as to i Cinna or 2 t — any 
m may, on application g e for the pur- 

pose, be — peake S3 high’ court court or a judge thereof. 
9. Where a vesting has been made under section 4 of the 
trading-with-theenemp. a — act, 1914, or under this act as 
any property belonging to or held or managed for or on behalf 
of a person who appeared to the court or board making the order to 
be an enemy or enemy subject, the order shall not nor 3 an 
ceedings thereunder or in consequence thereof be invalidated or affected 
by reason only of such person haying, prior to the date of the order, died 
r ceased to be an enemy or- enemy subject or Spee was dying or 
cueing: to be an Se or enemy subject, or by reason of its being 
subsequently that he was not an enemy oran enemy subject, 


ication for the re; regi 
— 7 a 0 83 companies that any subscriber of 


2 e debent 
(2) “Nea —— or transfer of any s —9 es ire, or other 
ty by a company made after the passing of this act to or 
for the benefit of an enemy subject shall, uniess made with the. consent 
of the board of trade, confer on the allottee or transferee any rights or 
remedies in pie thereof, and the 8 whom the security was 


issued shall not take any co; nee of or otherwise act upon any notice 
of any. such transfer except by leave of a court of competent jurisdiction 
or of the board of trade. 

„If any co 8 the provisions of this section the com- 


other officer-of the company who is knowingly a party r the default 
shall be liable on conyiction to a fine for a like amount or to imprison- 
men’ with as without hard: labor, fop a term ne exceeding six months, 


2 Regen of nominating, or appoint a director of a com- 
pany is. vested enemy or enemy subject the right shall not be 
exercisable pert Las epee the board of trade, gu any director nomi- 
nated or we — 88 exercise of such right shall, except as aforesaid, 
omaa esos hold office as director. 

the board. of trade certi cy teak tt exper rs to them that a 

Pany registered ered in the United K ‘om: is . — ng on business either 

directly oF ugh an agent, branch, or subsidiary company outside the 
ted: Kingdom, and that in carrying on such. business it has entered 
oo or done acts which if entered into or 2 — in the United Kingdom 


the 
— 


court. 
company ma n wound u 
Pibo in su tition, 
12. In ion (2) of section 5 of the trading-with- -the-enemy 
act, 1914, for the words “by whose order any property be- 
TEETER — peie 12 was vested in the custodian under this act or of any 
cont Fe whl gment bas been re reported against an enemy” there 
sball 8 che word “ thereo 
13. Mor removing doubts itis hereby declared that the custodian under 
the trading-with-the-enemy acts 1914 and 1915, has and shall be deemed 
always: to have had power to charge such fees in respect of his duties 
— that act and this act, whether . way of percentage or otherwise, 
the treasury may fix, and such 8 be collected: and accounted 
for by such persons in such manner = shall be paid to such account as 
income shall be. and the incidence ef the fees as between capital and 
income be determined by the custodian 
or authorized undes the trading-with-the-enemy 
i 1914 and pre „or this act to be done by. to, or before the board of 
trade, may be done by; to, or before. the president or a secretary or an 
assistant yok the board of trade or any penn: authorized: in 
that behalf by the president of the board: of trade. 
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18. In this act the expression enemy subject” meahs a subject of a 


State for the time being at war with His Majesty, and includes a body 
corporate constituted according to the laws of such a State. 

16. This act may be cited as the trading-with-the-enemy amendment act, 
1916, and shall be construed as one with the trading-with-the-enemy acts, 
1914 and 1915, and those acts and this act may be cited together as the 
trading-with-the-enemy acts, 1914 to 1916. 

— 
TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY (EXTENSION OF POWERS) ACT, 1018. 
(5 and 6 Geo. V, ch. 98.) 


An act to provide for the extension of the restrictions relating to trad- 
ing with the enemy to persons to whom, though not resident or 
carrying on business in enemy territory, it is by reason of their enemy 
nationality or enemy associations expedient to extend such restric- 
tions. (Dec. 23, 1915.) 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

1. (1) His Majest may by proclamation 
of persons, incorporated or unincorporat 
ness, or being in the United Kingdom from trading with any persons 
or bodies of persons not resident or carrying on. business in cnemy 
territory or in territory in the occupation of the enemy (other than 
persons or bodies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, residing 
or carrying on business solely within His Majesty’s dominions) wher- 
ever by reason of the enemy nationality or enemy association of such 
persons or bedies of persons, 5 or unincorporated, it a 
pears to His Majesty ex ient so to do, and if any person acts in 
contravention of any suc 8 he shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor triable and punishable in like manner as the offense of trading 
with the enemy. 

(2) Any list of persons and bodies_of persons, incorporated or unin- 
corporated, with whom such ding is prohibited by a proclamation 
under this act may be varied or added to by an order made by the 
lords of the council on the recommendation of a secretary of state. 

(3 e 1 of the trading with the enemy acts, 1914 and 
1915, and of the customs (war pow No. 2) act, 1915, and all other 
enactments relating to trading with the snemy, shall, subject to such 
exceptions and adaptations as may be prescribed by order in council, 
apply in respect of such persons and bodies of persons as aforesaid as 
if for reference therein to trading with the rt there were substi- 
tuted references to trading with such persons and ies of persons as 
aforesaid, and for references to enemies there were substituted refer- 
ences to such acer. and bodies of persons as aforesald, and for 
references to offenses under the trading with the enemy acts, 1914 and 
1915, or any of those acts, there were substituted references to offenses 
under this act. 

(4) For the purposes of this act a person shall be deemed to have 
traded with a person or body of persons to whom a proclamation issued 
under this act applies if he enters into any transaction or does any 
act with, to, on behalf of, or for the benefit of such a person or body 
of persons which if entered into or done with, to, on behalf of, or for 
the benefit of an enemy would be trading with the enemy. 

2. This act may be cited as the trading-with-the-enemy (extension 
cf powers) act, 1915. 


rohibit all persons or bodies 
„resident, carrying on busi- 


TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY (COPYRIGHT) ACT, 1916, 
(6 and 7 Geo. V, ch. 32.) 


An act to make provision with respect to copyright in works first 
published or made in an enemy country during the present war. 
(Aug. 10, 1916.) 

Whereas doubts have arisen with ay to the existence of Spyri ht 
in works first published or made an enemy country during the 
present war, the 1 wherein would, had a state of war not 
existed, have vested any person as the first owner thereof by virtue 
of the application to an npemi eti of any order in council made 
under e copyright act, 1911, and it is expedient to make such 
provision as is hereinafter contained with respect to cepyright in 
such works: 

Be it enacted, cte., as follows: 

1. Cop. right in all such works, whether first published or made 
after or be ore the passing of this act, shall be deemed to vest or to 
have vested in the public trustee his F as custodian under 
the trading with the enemy amendment act, 1914; and the public trus- 
tee shall, subject to regulations made by the board of tra e, have all 
such powers, rights, and remedies in relation to the work as such 
person as aforesaid would, had a state of war not existed, have had; 
and all copyrights so vested in the public trustee, and any money 
arising from the exercise of his rights as the owner of any such — 5 
right, shall be dealt with oF him in like manner as pro nif vested 
in him under the trading th the enemy amendment act, 1914, and 
section 5 of that as amended by any subsequent enactment shall 
apply e 

rovided, That where, before the passing of this act, any person has 
taken any action whereby he has incurred expenditure or liability in 
eonnection with the reproduction or performance of any such work as 
aforesaid the public trustee shall, on 8 for the purpose being 

made within six months after the passing of this act, grant to him a 

license to reproduce or perform the work on such terms and conditions 

as, in the opinion of the public trustee, are fair and reasonable. 

2. This act may be cited as the . (copyright) 
act, 1916, and shall be construed as one with the trading-with-the-enemy 
amendment act, 1914. 


TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY AND EXPORT-OF-PROHIBITED-GOODS ACT, 1916, 
(6 and 7 Geo. V, ch, 52.) 


An act to amend the law relating to trading with the enemy and the 
export of prohibited goods, (18th cember, 1916.) 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

1. If for the purpose of obtaining any iicense, 9 or approval 
for any transaction or matter under or in connection with any procla- 
mation or act relating to trading with the enemy or for the ose of 
obtaining a license to export any goods the exportation of which with- 
out a license is prohibited under any proclamation or order in or of 
council any person— 

mith makes or presents an 
which is false in any material particular; or 

(b) produces a guaranty certificate or undertaking which is false in 
any material particular, or has not given by the person by whom 
it purports to have been given, or which has been in any way altered 
or tampered with; 


declaration or statement or representation 


he shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding £500, 
or, alternetively, in the case of s for export, treble the value of 
the goods, or to imprisonment with or without hard labor for a term 
not exceeding three months, or to both such fine and imprisonment, 
unless he prove that he had taken all reasonable steps to ascertain the 
truth of the statements made or contained in any document so pre- 
sented or produced or to sutisfy himself of the genuineness of the 
guaranty certificate or 8 

2. Where a person has been authorized upon section 2 ot the trading - 
with-the-enemy act, 1914, to inspect the books and documents of any 

rson, firm, or company, and any book or document is found by him to 

ve been destroyed, mutilated, or falsified, any person having or hay- 
ing had control of such book or document shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and liable to the same punishment as if he had n guilty of 
trading with the enemy unless he proves that the destruction, mutila- 
tion, or falsification was not intended for the purpose of concealing 
any transaction which would constitute an offense of trading with the 


enemy. i 

8. For removing doubts, it is hereby declared 

45 That in section 2 of the customs rtation restriction) act, 
1915 (which relates to penalties in respect of the exportation of goods 
in contravention of any proclamation or order in or of council under 
section 8 of the customs and inland revenue act, 1879, or the exporta- 
tion of arms act, 1900, as amended by any subsequent enactments , the 
reference to goods exported includes goods brought to any quay or 
other place to be ship for exportation in the United bari ge and 

(b) That in section 186 of the customs consolidation act, 1876 (which 
relates to ill dealings in goods subject to prohibitions and restric- 
tions), the erences to prohibited or restricted goods and to any pro- 
hibitions and restrictions includes (except where the context otherwise 
requires) references to the exportation of which is prohibited or 
wd: hig act tay Re cited as the tating sith eee ead bee 

8 ay as the -with-the-enemy and export-of- 

prohibited-goods act, 191€. . d 5 


— 
CANADA, 


Consolidated orders respecting trading with the enemy, enacted and put 
in force by the Governor General in council May 2, 1916, under the 
authority oi the war-measures act, 1914. 

[P. C. 1023.] 

1. (1) For the purposes of these orders and regulations, the followin 
expressions shall 5 construed so that y z 

(a) “Person” shall extend to and include persons and bodies of per- 
sons, incorporated and unincorporated, such as firms, clubs, companies, 
oe apol pal authorities, and, as well, trustees, executors, and admin- 

(b) “Enemy” shall extend to and include a person (as defined in 
this order) who resides or carrles on business within territory of a 
State or sovereign for the time being at war with His Majesty, or who 
resides or carries on business within perior cccupled by a State or 
sovereign for the time being at war with His jesty, and, as well, any 
person wherever resident or carrying on business, who is an enemy or 
treated as an enemy and with whom dealing is for the time being pro- 
hibited by statute, proclamation, the following orders and regulations, 
or the common law; but said expression does not include a subject of 
His he tad or of any State or sovereign allied to His M ty who is 
detain: in enem erritory against will, nor shall such last- 
mentioned person treated as being in enemy territory. f 

(c) “Enemy subject” extends to and includes a person (as defined 
in this order), wherever resident, who is a subject of a State or sov- 
ereign for the time 1 at war with His Majesty. (Br., 1916, s. 15.) 

(b) “ Securities ” shall extend to and include stock, shares, annuities, 
bonds, debentures, or debenture stock or other obligations issued by or 
on behalf of any Government, municipal or other authority, or any cor- 
Porr aoR or company, whether within or without Canada. Br. Cap. 
2 5 8.1 (3); Br. Cap, 12/14, s. 8; Br. Cap. 79/15, s. 8, interp. 

emy. 

(e) “ Dividends, interest, or share or profits” shall extend to and 
include any dividends, bonus, or interest in respect of any shares, stock, 
debentures, debenture stock, or other obligations of any company, any 
interest in respect of any loan to a firm or person carrying on business 
for the purposes of that business, and any profits or share of profits of 
such a business, and, where a person is carrying on any business on be- 
half of an enemy, 15 sum which, had a state of war not existed, would 
have been transmissible by a m to the enemy by way of profits from 
that business, shall be deemed to be a sum which would have been 
able and paid to that enemy. (Br. Cap. 12/14, s. 2 (3); Br. 
97/15, s. 1 (3).) 3 

(£) “Commencement of the present war” shall mean, as respects 
any enemy, the date on which war was declared by His — A on the 
country in which that enemy resides or carries on business. (Br. Cap. 


ay- 
‘ap. 


12/14, s. 14 (2).) 
2. ‘Any erson who 59 7 the present war trades or attempts to 
trade, or directly or indirectly cffers or proposes or agrees to trade, or 


has since the 4t 


day of August, 1914, traded, attempted, or directly or 
indirectly offered or propos d 


or agreed to tra e, with the enemy, within 


the meaning of these orders an FORA RORA Rh ger be A of an 
offense. (P. C. 2724, Oct. 30, 1914, part sec. 1, Br. Cap. 87/14. Amend- 
ment sec. 10 (1), Br. Cap. 12/14 


8. Without restricting the generality of the terms of the immediately 


stitute trading with the enemy within the meaning of these orders and 
regulations: - z 

(1) Entering into any transaction or doing any act which was at 
the time of such transaction or act prohibited by or under any proclama- 
tion issued by His Majesty, for the time being in force, dealing with or 
trading with the enemy, or which at common law or by statute or under 
any orders or regulations constitutes an offense of trading with the 
enemy. (P. C. 2724, Oct. 30,1914. Part sec. 1, Br. Cap. 87/14.) 

(2) Entering into any transaction or doing any act with, to, or on 
behalf of or for the benefit of, any person (other than n person resi: 
dent or carrying on business solely within Majesty's minions) 
after the issue of any proclamation by his royal highness the Governor 
General of Canada, declaring that such person, although not resident 
or carrying on business in enemy territory or in territory in occupation 
of the enemy, was, by reason of his enemy nationality or enemy asso- 
ciations, a person with whom trading was prohibited, and which trans- 
action or act, if entered into or done with, to, or on behalf of or for 
the penent of an enemy would be trading with the enemy. (Br. Cap. 

(3) Dealing or attempting or offering, 


proposing, or agreeing, 


whether directly or indirectly, to deal with any money or security for 
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money or other property which is in the hands of the person so dealing, 


2 or ‘offering, proposing, or , or over which he has 
any claim or control. for the purpose of enab an enemy to obtain 
money or credit thereon or thereby. (Sec. 10 (J. Br. Cap. 12/14.) 

(4) Aiding or abetting any other n, whether or not such 5 
is in Canada, to enter into, negotiate, or complete any transaction or 
do any act which, if effected or done in Canada by such other 18 85. 
E. tah) an offense of trading with the enemy. (Sec. 10 (2), 

r. 12 8 

(5) Knowingly paying, discharging, or 5 any debt or chose 
in action to which subsection (1) of order 4 hereof applies. 

(6) The knowingly discharging by any party to the instrument of 
any bill of exchange or promissory note to which subsection (2) of 
order 4 hereof applies. ` 

Provided, That any transaction or act permitted by or under any 
proc amanon or otherwise by competent authority shall not be deemed 
a trading with the enemy. (Br. 87/14, sec. 1 (2); Can. P. C., 

4. (1) No person shall by virtue of any assignment of any debt or 
other chose in 


in action, security, or obligation, unless he proves that the on rege 

e or 
was made befort the commencement of the present war; and any per- 
son who knowingly pays, discharges, or satisfies any debt or chose in 
action to which this subsection applies shall be deemed of the 
offense of trading with the enemy: Provided, That this su on shall 
not apply where a license has been dul preu exempting the particu- 
lar transaction from the provisions of this order or where the person 
to whom the assignment, delivery, or transfer was made, or some per- 
son deriving title under him, proves that the transfer, delivery, or 
assignment or some subsequent transfer, delivery, or a ment was 
made in good faith and for valuable consideration before the publica- 
tion in the Canada Gazette of these orders and regulations, nor shall 
this subsection apply to any bill of exchange or promissory note. (Br. 
Cap. 12/14, sec. 6: Br. Cap. 79/15, sec. 3, and interp. “ Enemy. 

(2) No person shall by virtue o any transfer of a bill of exc! ge 
or promissory note made or to be made in his favor by or on behalf 
of an enemy, whether for valuable consideration or otherwise, have 
any rights or remedies against any party to the instrument unless he 
proyes that the transfer was made before the commencement of the 
present war, and any party to the instrument who knowingly dis- 
char: the instrument shall be deemed to be guilty of the offense of 
trading with the enemy: Provided, That this subsection shall not apply 
where a license has been duly renea exempting the particular transac- 
tion from the provisions of this subsection, or where the transferee or 
some subsequent holder of the instrument proves that the transfer or 
some subsequent trausfer of the instrument was made in goea faith and 
for valuable consideration before the publication in the Canada Gazette 
of these orders and regulations. (Br. Cap. 12/14, sec. 6; Br. Cap. 
79/15, sec. 2.) 

(8) Nothing in this order shall be construed as validating any as- 
H biped delivery. or transfer which would be invalid apart from 
this order or as applying to securities within the meaning of order 6 
of these orders and regulations. 

5. Where during the .continuance of the present war any coupon 
or other security transferable by delivery is presented for payment 
to any company, municipal authority, or other body or person, and the 
company, body, or person has reason to suspect that it is so presented 
on behalf or for the benefit cf an enemy, or that since the commence- 
ment of the present war it has been held by or for the benefit of an 
enemy, the company. body, or person may pay the sum due in respect 
thereof into any superior court of record in the Province where the 
same is payable, and the same shall, subject to rules of court, be dealt 
with according to the orders of the court, and such a payment shall for 
all purposes be a good discharge to the company, body, or person. (Br. 
Cap. 12/14, sec. 7; Br. Cap. 79/15, sec 3, interp. “ Enemy.”) £ 

6. (1. No transfer made after the publication of these orders and 
reguiations in the Canada Gazette (unless upon license duly granted 
exempting the particular transaction from the provisions of this sub- 
section) by or on behalf of an enemy of any securities shall confer 
on the transferred any rights or remedies In respect thereof, and no 
company or municipal authority or other body by whom the securities 
were issued or are managed shall, except as hereinafter appears, take 
any cognizance of or otherwise act spon any notice of such a transfer. 
(Br. Cap. 12/14, s. 8: Br. Cap. 79/15, s. 3; Interp. “ Enemy.”) 

(2) No entry shall hereafter, during the continuance of the t 
war. be made in any register or branch register or other book kept 
within Canada of any transfer of any securities therein stered, 
inscribed, or standing in the name of an enemy, except by leave of a 
court of D> ay ar jurisdiction or of the secretary of state. (Br. Cap. 
12/14, s. 8; Br. Cap. 15, s. 3; Interp. “ Enemy.”) 

(3). No share warrants payable to bearer shall be issned during the 
continuance of the present war in respect of any shares or stock 
registered in the name of any enemy. (Br. Cap. 12/14, s. 8; Br. Cap. 
79/15, s. 3; Interp. Enemy.”) 

(4) Any Violation of any provision of this order shall be an offense 
against these orders and regulations, 

7. If a stipendiary magistrate is satisfied, on information on oath 


the 
secretary of state one fs by written order, give to a person appointed 
by him the like authority as may be given by a warrant of a stipendiary 
Hiagistrate under this section. (Br. Cap. 87/14. s. 2; 1.) 
K. (1) Where it appears to the secretary of state— : 
(a) That one of the partners in a firm was immediately before or 
at any time since the commencement of the present war a subject of, 
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or resident or carrying on business in, a State for the time being at 
war with His Majesty; or 

(b) That one-third or more of the issued-share capital or the direc- 
torate of a 3 immediately before or at any time since the com- 
mencement of the present war was held by or on behalf of or consisted 
of persons who were subjects of, or residents or carrying on business 
in, a State for the time being at war with His Majesty; or 

(c) That a person, firm. or company was or is acting as agent for 
any person, firm, or Spy gon og 2 or carrying on business in a 
Sae for the time being at war with His Majesty; 


or com to give that information. (Br. Cap. 87/14, 8. 2; 2. 

(2) No action shall be brought or other proceedings commenced by 
a company, the books and documents of which are liable to inspection 
under this order, unless notice in * has previously been given 
by Bey company to the custodian of their intention. (Br. Cap. 79/15. 
8. 


9. Any person who, having the custody of any book or document 
which a person is author: to inspect under orders 7 or 8 hereof, 


‘refuses or willfully neglects to produce it for inspection, and any person 


who being able to give any information which may be required to be 
given er said orders 7 or 8 refuses or willfully neglects when re- 
quired to give that information, shall be guilty of an offense against 
these orders and regulations. 

10. For the purposes of erder 8 hereof any person authorized in that 
behalf by the secretary of state may inspect the register of members 
of a company at any time, and any shares in a company for which 
share warrants to bearer have been issued shall not be reckoned as 
— 2 the issued share capital of the company. (Br. Cap. 87/14. 
8. 2: 

11. Where a person has given any information to a person appointed 
to inspect the books and documents of a person, firm, or company, un- 
der orders 7 or 8 hereof, the information so given may be used in evi- 
dence against him in any proceedings relating to offenses of trading 
with the enemy within the meaning of these orders and 8 
notwithstanding that he only gave the information on being requir 
so_to do by the inspector, in pursuance of his powers under the said 
d vn! è, page rt 0 227 spect inted t inspect th 
ere, on the report of an in or appoin 0 e 
books and documents of a person, firm, or 8 under orders 7 or 
8 hereof, it appears to the secretary of state that it is expedient that 
the business should be subject to frequent inspection or constant super- 
vision, the secretary of state may 9 that inspector or some other 
person to supervise the business, with such powers as the secretary of 
state may determine, and any remuneration payable and expenses in- 
curred, whether for the original inspection or the su uent super- 
vision, tọ such amount as 3 be fixed by the secretar, state, shall 
be paid by the said person, firm, or company. (Br. p. 12-14, see. 


12 (1).) 
14. 11) Where it appears to the secretary of state in reference to any 
person, firm, or company— . 

(a) That an offense against any of these orders and regulations has 
been or is likely to be committed in connection with bis or its trade or 
business; or 

(b) That the control or management of said trade or business has 
been or is likely to be so affected by the state of war as to prejudice 
the effective continuance thereof and that it is in the public interest 
that the said trade or business should continue to be carried on; or 

(e) That it is expedient in the public interest owing to circumstances 
or considerations arising out of the present war that a controller or 
manager of said trade or iness should be appointed. 

The secretary of state may apply to the same court as would, within 
the Province wherein said 9 firm, or company carries on said 
trade or business, have jurisdiction to appoint a receiver under the 
com es-winding-up act of Canada for the 8 of a controller 
of the firm or company, and said court sha 
such a controller for such time and subject to su conditions and 
with such powers as the court thinks fit: and the powers so conferred 
shali be either those of a receiver and manager or those powers sub- 
ject to such modifications, restrictions, or extensions as the court thinks 
fit (including, if the court considers it necessary or expedient for en- 
abling the controller to borrow money, power, after a special applica- 
tion ts the court for that purpose, to create charges on the property 
of the firm or company in priority to cxisting charges). 

(2) The court shall have power to direct how and by whom the 
costs of any proceedings under this order, and the remuneration, charges. 
and mses of the controller, shall be borne, and shall have power, i 
it thinks fit, to charge such costs, charges, and expenses on the prop- 
erty of the firm or company in such order of 3 in relation to an 
existing Saree thereon, as it thinks fit. (Br. Cap, 87-14, sec. 3, an 
br. Cap. 12-14, sec. 11 (1) and 11 (2).) 

14. ere the secretary of state certifies that it appears to him that 
a company registered within Canada is carrying on business either 
directly or through an agent, branch, or subsidiary company outside 
Canada, and that in carrying on such business it has entered into or 
done acts which, if entered into or done within Canada, would consti- 
tute the offense of trading with the enemy, the secretary of state may 
present a petition for the winding np of the co ny by the court 
under the companies-winding-up act of Canada, and the issue of such 
a certificate shali be a ground on which the company may be wound 
up by the court, and the certificate shall, for the 2 of the peti- 
tion, be evidence of the facts therein stated. (Br., 1916, sec. 11.) 

15. No company shall during the continuance of the present war, 
without the license of the secretary of state des an $ obtained, ac- 
quire or attempt to acquire the whole or any pert of the undertaking 
of a person, firm, or company the books and documents of which are 
liable to inspection under order 7 or 8 hereof. (Br. 12-14, sec. 9 ().) 

16. Any company which in violation of order 15 hereof acquires or 
attempts to acquire the whole or nf 1 —— of the undertaking of a per- 
son, or company the books and documents of which are liable to 
inspection under order 7 or 8 hereof shall, without prejudice to any 
—.— ability, be guilty of an offense against these orders and regula- 


17. (1) Where it ap rs to the secretary of state that the busi- 
ness carried on within Canada by any person, firm, or company is, by 
reason of the enemy nationality or enemy association of t person, 


have power to appoint - 
c 
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firm, or com y, or of the members of that firm or company or ie | of 


or mainly for the benefit of or 


them, or othe carried on holy pm: Boo 
0 e shall, 


under the control of enemy subjects, the 
specia! it 


for any 1 reason it appears to him i ent to do so, make an 

205 Pronibitin the person, firm, tro on the 
a „or company m cn 

business, except for the purposes and subject to the condi if any, 


specified In the order; or 
Requirin 


b d up. A 
2 of state may at tim oke or any such 
} The secretary te y at any e rev prchibd — 


rd 
limiting the 4 Sg on of the business, at any time, if he thinks it ex- 
pedent, substitute Tor that order an order requiring the business to 
wound up. (Br. 1916, sec. 1 (1). 
(3) the secretary of state makes any such order he may at 
—. same time ox at any 
trol and 


confer on the controller 
by a liquidator in a voluntary winding up of a Sey aged (including 
in the name o person, firm, or company, or in own name, 


to apply to the court having jurisdiction in w. Fae 
e companies wee up act of Canada, =: * 
ction: 


s, or 
or convenient for the oe 
remuneration of costs, 


thereof, 4 


as the secretary of state thinks necessa 
of giving full effect to the order, and 


business, to such 
£ state, shall be defra out of the 
ha on such — in priority 


realized as the result of an order requirin e business to be wound 
up or as the result of an order prohibiting or limiting on 
oF the business, shall be subject to the same rules as to eren pay- 


which is being wound up under the companies winding-up act of Canada, 
and those assets shall, so far as they are ede bors tap dischargin 
secured debts, be 2 5 875 in discharging such debts due to 
who are not enemies- pease te 
who are enemies; and any balance, after providing for the 

of liabilities, shall be distributed amongst the persons interested therein 
in such manner as the secretary of state may direct: Provided, That 
any sums or other repens which, had a te of war not existed, 
would have been payable or transferable under this subsection to 
enemies, whether as creditors or otherwise, shall be paid or transferred 
to the custodian, to be dealt with by him in like manner as money pr 
to him under these orders and r tions. (Br. 1916, sec. 1 (3). 

(5) Where there are assets of the business in enemy territory the 
controller shall cause an estimate to be prepared of the value of those 
assets, and also of the liabilities of the business to creditors, whether 
secured or unsecured, in enemy urou and of the claims of pesma 

e alan 


tor the 

— so far as oo are capable of bearing th 

es 

the 

ing the Ta 

$ rights of creditors of and other persons 
the assets of the business in enemy 


lication for the pu 
s order, after 


dein 


g 
a controller appointed under ering the 
P person who 


ob; 
appears to an order of 
tary of state releasing the controller sball discharge him from 


as 
meya shall be taken for the enforcement o 
of th 


ry 
resent a petition for the winding 
e making of an order under this 


limiting the carr: on of any business, or requiring any business to 
be wound up, shai ieee be published in the Cana azette, (Br. 
6, sec. A 


An order made under this order shall continue in force not- 
present war un determined by 
(Br. 1916, sec. 1 (10).) 
m contravenes the provisions of any order made under 
p of order 17 hereof, ke shall be guilty of an offense punish- 


and h 


of these ord trial an 
punishment of that offense shall apply accordingly. 1916, sec. 


1 (6).) 

12 Where it appears to the secretary of state that contracts entered 
into, before, or during the war with an enemy or enemy subject or with 
a person, — or company in respect of whose business an order shall 
have been made under order 17 hereof is N to the public in 
the secretary of state may by order or determine such con 
either unconditionally or upon such conditions as he may think fit, and 


e order, or 


ed by the controller, and any remunera- j|’ 
and incurred 


such contract shall be deemed to be canceled or determined 


th 
Lees gal (Br. 1916, 8 
power of the 


or — 4 8 tha 
secretary o e may require any su 
ap ted as aforesaid to furnish him with reports 
in connection with the business. (Br. 1916, sec. 3.) 

21, (1) Where on an application for the r tion of a company 
t appears to any registrar of companies that any subscriber of the 
memorandum of association or any proposed director of the compan 
= Sag 61555 subject he may refuse to register the company. (Br. 918. 

(2) No * or transfer of sy share, stock, debenture, or other 
security issued by a eran fae made er the publication in the da 
Gazette of these orders and regulations to or for the benefit of an 
enemy sub; shall, unless made with the consent of the secretary of 
state, confer on the allottee or transferee any rights or remedies in 
respect thereof, and the company by whom the security was issued shall 
not take any ce of or otherwise act upon any notice of any 
such transfer except by leave of court of com t 1 tion or of 
the secretary of state; and any company wh contravenes any pro- 
vision of this subsection shall be suty of an offense against these orders 
and tions. (Br. 1916, sec. 10 (2).). 

ere the right of nominating or appointing a director of a- 

company is vested in any enemy or enemy subject, the right shall not be 
exercisable except by leave of the — — of state, and any director 
nominated or inted in exercise of such right shall, 1 as afore- 
said, cease to hold office as director. 

23. 1) The minister of finance and receiver general is hereby ap- 


on apy matters 


inted to receive, hold, pr and deal with such a 
2 d to or vested in him in pursuance of these 3 — 
— 3 is herein referred to as the custodian.” (Br. Cap. 13-14, sec. 


(2) An moneys payable to the custodian in pursuance of th d 
and re tions shall 1 be paid to the credit oe the custodian throughs 
such officers, manner as the custodian 
from time to time 


any securities ap moneys id to 
him or received by him from property vested in him pursuant to these 
orders and regulations, and any interest or di received on ac- 
count of such deposits or investments shall be dealt with man- 


4).).- > 

» had a state of war not exis would bave 
been — dager and paid to or for the benefit of an . by way. of 
dividends, interest, or share of profits shall be paid by the person, Arm. 
oe ny by whom it would have been payable to the custodian, to 
0 d regu- 
particulars as 

the secretary of state may prescribe or the custodian require. An 
payment 
shall be made— 
a) Within 14 days after the publication of these orders and regu- 
latlong in the Canada Gazette if the sum, had a state of war not ex- 

ist uld have been paid before said publication; and 
(b) In 47711 2 case within 14 days after it would have been paid. 
1 4, 8. 2 (1).) 


(Br. T 3 
d shall extend to sums which, had a state of war not 
thin Canada to enemies 


: (2 Aa beter 2 1 ‘ d regulations i 
ere before the publication o ese orders an ons in 
the Canada tte any such sum been paid into any account with 


a bank or has been paid to any other persen in trust for an enemy, 

firm, or comp_ny by whom the payment was made shail, 
wi 14 days after the publication of these orders and regulations as 
aforesaid, by notice in writing, r re the bank or person to pay the 
sum over to the custodian to hold as. aforesaid and shall furnish the 
custodian with such particulars as aforesaid. ‘The bank or other person 
shall, within one week after the receipt of the notice, comply with the 
requirement and shall be exempt from all lability for having done so. 
(Br. oe te by s. 2 (2).) A z 

Provided that in the case of such sums as, had a state of war not 
existed, would have been payable and paid within Canada to enemies 
(other than sums in of the payment off of securities issued by 
a company) the dut 5 to the custodian and of 
requiring payments o be made to him and of furnishing him with 

eulars shall rest with the perso: enire ae compan porous whom 

e payments within Canada are made. 1 Cap. 79/15, 8. 1.) 

. Any such person who refuses or fails to make or require the 
ing, as the case may be, of an ent or to furnish the prescribed 
particulars within the time mentioned in this order shall be guilty of 
an offense mst these orders and regulations. 

25. If in the case of any person, firm, or company whose books and 
documents are liable to inspection under order hereof any question 
arises as to the amount which would have been so payable and paid 
as provided in the last preceding order, the question shall be deter- 
mined by the person who may have been or who may be appointed to 
inspect the books and documents of the person, firm, or com 
on a „ by the secretary of state, and if in the course of 
ing a question — appears to the 8 3 t ar gon A 
tha e person rm, or com y s no 8 u as ividends, 
rofits the whole of the that 


of making 


ted, and, in the case of a company, if such dividends have not 
been d the the secretary of state may declare the 
appropriate dividends, and e such declara 1 be as effective 
as a declaration to the like effect duly made in accordance with the 
constitution of the company: Provided, That where a controller has 
been appointed under order 13 hereof this section of this order shall 
apply as to the 1 ere were substituted ref- 


if for reference mspector th 
t Cap. 12/14, s. 2 (4). 


erences to the controller. = 
26. (1) person who holds or manages for or on behalf 
of an enemy any property, real or personal (including any rights, 
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whether sn 25 or equitable, in or arising out of $ 
sonal), shall, within one month after the publication e Canada Ga- 
zette of these orders and regulations, or if the ore y comes into his 
possession or under his control after the said TuS cation, then within 
one month after the time when it comes into his possession or under 
his control, by notice in writing communicate the fact to the custodian, 
and shall furnish the custodian with such particulars in relation thereto 
as the custodiar may require, (Br. Cap., 12-14, sec. 3.) 

(2) The preceding subsection shall extend and apply to balances and 
deposits ere ris to the credit of enemies at any bank and to debts to 
the amount of $100 or upward which are due or which, had a state of 
war not existed, would have been due to enemies, as such bank or 
8 8 a pereon ee held property on behalf of an enemy. (Br. 

Jap.. 79-15, sec. 2 ).) 

83) Every company incorporated by or under the authority of the 
Parliament of Canada or by or under the authority of the legislature 
of any of the Provinces of the Dominion of Canada, and every com- 
pany which, though not incorporated by or under the authority of 
said Parliament or any of sald legislatures, has a share transfer or 
share registration office in Canada, shall, within one month after the 
publication in the Canada Gazette of these orders and regulations, by 
notice in writing, communicate to the custodian full particulars of 
shares, stock, debentures, and debenture stock and other obligations of 
the company which are beld by or for the benefit of an enemy; and 
every partner of every firm, one or more partners of which on the com- 
mencement of the war became enemies or to which money had 
lent for the purpose of the business of the firm by a person who so 

me an enemy, shall, within one month after publication aforesaid 
of these orders and hes aar range by notice in writing, communicate to 
the custodian full particulars as to any share of profits and interest 
due to such enemies cr 2 — (Br. Cap., 79-15, sec. 2 (2).) ; 

(4) Any such person, bank, or company, if he or it refuses or fails 
to furnish the information and particulars within the time mentioned 
in this order, shall be guilty of an offense against these orders and 
regulations. 

27. (1) Where the custodian is satisfied from returns made to 
him under order 26 hereof that any securities are held by any 
person on behalf of an enemy, the custodian may give notice thereof to 
the person, firm, or company by or through whom any dividends, inter- 
est, or bonus in respect of the securities or any sums by way of pay- 
ment off of the securities are payable, and upon receipt of such notice 
any dividends. interest, or bonus payable in re of, and any sums 
by way ot ae off of the securities to which the notice relates 
Shall be paid to the custodian in like manner as if the securities were 
held by an enemy. (Br. Cap., 79-15, sec. 1. (2).) $ 

28. (1) Any superior court of record within Canada or any 
judge thereof, may, on the application of any person who appears 
to the court or judge to be a creditor of an enemy or entitled to re- 
cover damages against an enemy, or to be interested in any pee s 
real or personal (including any rights, whether legal or equitable, in 
or arising out of broperty, real or persong!) belonging to or held or 
managed for or on behalf of an enemy, or on the application of the 
custodian or any department of the Government of Canada, by order 
vest in the custodian any such real or eg property as aforesaid 
if the court or the judge is satisfìed that such vesting is expedient for 
the purpose of these orders and regulations, and may by the order con- 
fer on the custodian such powers of selling, managing, and otherwise 
dealing with property as to the court or judge may seem proper. (Br. 
Cap., 12-14, sec. 4.) 

2) The court or jodee, before making any order under this section, 
may direct that such notices (if any), whether by way of advertise- 
ment or otherwise, shall be given as the court or Judge may think fit. 
(Br. Cap, 12-4, sec. 4 (2).) = 

29. (1) It shall be the duty of every enemy subject who is within 
Canada, if so required by the custodian, within one month after being 
so required, to furnish the custodian with such particulars as to— 

(a) Any stocks, shares, debentures, or other securities issued by any 
company, government, municipal, or other authority held by him or in 
which he is interested; and 

(b) Any other Popen of the value of $200 or upward belonging to 
cree or in which e is interested, as the custodian may require. r., 

see. 

(2) Any such person who refuses or fails to furnish such particu- 
lars within the time mentioned, if required, shall be guilty of an offense 
against these orders and regulations. 

30. It the benefit of an application made by or on behalf or for the 
benetit of an cnemy or enemy subject for any patent is, by an order 
under these orders and reguiations vested in the custodian, the patent 
may be granted to the custodian as patentee and may, nothwithstanding 
anything in . to Ne e 3 sereas; and ~ 

atent so granted to the custodian sha deem 0 operly vest 
n him by such order as aforesaid. (Br. 1916, sec. 6.) RETES, 

31. (1) Where in exercise of the. powers conferred on him by the 
court under these orders and regulations, tbe custodian proposes to sell 
any sbares or stock forming part of the capital of any company or any 
securities issued by the company in respect of which a vesting order 
has been made, the company may, with the consent of the court, r- 
chase the shares, stock, or securities, any law or any regulation 1 the 
company to the contrary notwithstanding, and any sbares, stock, or 
securities so purchased may from time to time be reissued by the com- 
pany. (Br. 1916, sec. 4 (3).) 

(2) The transfer on sale by the Fustodlan of an popets shall be 
conclusive evidence in favor of the purchaser and of the custodian that 
the 51 0 EANA of these orders have been complied with. (Br. 1916, 
sec. 4 

32. (1) Where the custodian executes a transfer of any shares, stock, 
or securities which he is empowered to transfer by a vesting order m&de 
under these orders and regulations, the ey. or other body in which 
books the shares, stock, oc securities are registered shall, upon the re- 
ceipt of the transfer so executed by the custodian, and upon being re- 
quired by him so to do, register the shares, stock, or securities in the 
name of the custodian or other transferee, nothwithstanding an 
lation or stipulation of the company or other body, and notwithstanding 
that the custodian is not in possession of the — scrip; or other 
document of title relating to the shares, stock, or securities transf $ 
but such registration shall be without prejudice to any lien or charge in 
favor of the company or other body or to any other lien or charge of 
which the custodian has notice. 

(2) If any question arises as to the existence or amount of any lien 
or charge the 8 may, on application being made for the purpose, 
188191 ger Sard superior court of record or a judgment thereof, 
(Br. sec. 8. 

33. Where a vesting order has been made under these orders and 
regulations as respects any property belonging to or held or managed 


‘ 


the order 
order shall not nor shall any pre- 
uence thereof be invalidated or affected 


for or on behalf of a person who ap red to the court makin 
e 


to be an enemy or enemy subject, 
8 8 a con 
reason o of such person 

ed or ceased. to be an enemy or — subject or subsequently dying 
or ceasing Tn or enemy su bel 


in 
be. (Br. 1916, sec. 9.) 
34. Any restrictions im by statute or proclamation on dealings 
with enemy property. shall contin 

whereof are or are lia pursuance 
of these orders and regulations, not only during the continuance of the 
present war, but thereafter until such time as they may be removed by 
order in council, either simultaneously as respects all such property or 
155 Seth ae times as respects diferent classes or items of property. 

r. sec. 7. 

35. (1) The custodian shall, in addition to his other duties as defined 
by these orders and regulations, keep a record of: 

G3 Debts, including bank balances, due to 8 resident or being 
wi Canada from persons residing or being in enemy countries. 

(b) Other property in enemy countries, including securities, belong- 
ing to persons residing or being in Canada. 

(2) Any person desiring to record such claims or property may ob- 
tain the necessary lorms for that purpose from the custodian, but the 
action of the -custodian will be confined to entering upon the record 
claims of which particulars are supplied to him, and it shall in no way 
commit the Government of Canada either to responsibility for the cor- 
rectness of the claim entered or to taking any action on the conclusion 
of ar Pn itd or otherwise for the recovery of the debtor property in 

uestion. - 

h (3) The custodian shall record claims against enemy governments in 
of publie securities of these governments held by the claimants, 

but not any other claims against enemy governments, as distinct from 

claims against enemy subjects. 

36. (1) The custodian shall, subject to all other provisions of these 
orders and regulations, hold any money pald to and any property vested 
in him under authority of any of these orders and regulations until 
the termination of the present war and shall thereafter deal with 
the same as the governor general in council may by order in council 
direct. (Br. Cap. 12/14, sec. 5 (1); Br, 1916, sec. 4 (5}-) 

2) The property held by the custodian under these orders and regu- 
lations shall not be liable to be attached or otherwise taken in execu- 
tions, but the custodian may, upon an order of a superior court of 
record or a judge thereof, or of any court in which judgment has been 
recovered against an enemy, pay out of the property paid to him in 

of that enemy the whole or any part of ay debts due by that 
sige Se spennan in the order. (Br. Cap. 12/14, sec. 5 (2), and 


Provided that e paying any such debt the custodian shall take 
into consideration the sufficiency of the 8 paid to or vested in 
him in respect of the enemy in question to satisfy that debt and any 
other claims against the enemy of which notice verified by statutory 
etnies may have been served upon him. (Br. Cap. 12/14, sec. 

(3) The * of the custodian or any person duly authorized to 
sign receipts on his behalf for any sum paid to him under these orders 
and regulations shall be a good discharge to the person paying the 
same as nst the 8 n respect of whom the sum was paid to 
the custodian. (Br. 5 sec. 5 (3).) 

(4) The custodian shall keep a 5 of all property whereof 
returns have been made to him, or which is held by him, under these 
orders and regulations, and such register may be inspected by any 
person who appears to the custodian to be interested as creditor 
or otherwise at all reasonable times free of charge. (Br. Cap. 12/14, 
sec. 5 (4); Br. Cap. 79/15, sec. 2 (3).) 

87. The custodian shall have power to charge such fees in respect 
of his duties under these orders and regulations, whether by way of 
percentage or otherwise. as the treasury board may fix, and such fees 
shall be collected and accounted for by such persons in such manner 
and shall be paid to such account 2s the treasury board direct, and 
the incidence of the fees as between capital and income shall be deter- 
mined by the custodian. (Br. 1916, sec. 13.) 

88. Anything authorized under these orders and regulations to be 
done by, to, or before the secretary of state may be done by, to, or 
before any person authorized by him in that behalf, and all the func- 
tions of the custodian thereunder may be performed as well by the 
deputy receiver general and apuy minister of finance; and for the 
efective operation of all the provisions of these orders and regulations 
the various assistant receivers general throughout Canada shall per- 
form, in addition to their ordinary duties, such services connected 
with the 1 and enforcing of these orders and regulations as 
by the custodian may be required of them from time tp time. (Br. 
Q . 87/14, sec. 4 (5), and Br. 1916, sec. 14.) 

=) Nothine in these orders and regulations shall be construed 
as limiting the power of His Majesty by proclamation to prohibit 
any transaction which is not prohibited by these orders and regula- 
tions, or by license (granted directly or in pursuance of power dele- 
pis? to permit any transaction which is so prohibited. (Br. Cap. 

2/14, sec. 14 (4).) 


these 
orders committed may make proxision by rules for the practice and 
e purpose of the exercise of such juris- 

ction. (Br. Cap. 12/14, sec. 5.) 


41. 3 for an offense under orders 2, 3, 4, 17, or 18 
of the orders and regulations shall be instituted, except by or with 
the consent of the attorney general of Canada; provided that the 

m charged with any such an offense may be arrested and a warrant 
or his arrest may be issued and executed; and such person may be 
remanded in custody or on bail, notwithstanding that the consent of 
the attorney general of Canada to the institution of the prosecution 
for the offense has not been obtained. but no further or other proceed- 
i shall be taken until that consent has been obtained. (Br. Cap. 
87/14, sec. 1 (4) and Can. P. C. 2724/1914.) 

42. Where an act or default constitutes an offense both under these 
orders and regulations and under any statute, or both under these 
orders and tions and at common law, the offender shall be Hable 
to be prosecu and punished under either these orders and regula- 
tions, or such statute, or at common law; but he shall not be Hable 


* 
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to be punished twice for the same offense, (Br. Cap. 87 sec. 1 
and Can. P, C. 2724/1914.) $ pers 


(5 
23" 1 ower Breton wend or 1B verge nonlocal 
and any penalty or forfeiture imposed or authorzi 
poocedure oe: prosvcated, reverenet, an o E r pas 

or summary 
on under the visions of Part Ky of the 
(Can. P. C. 2794/1914.) 
Tb 

a or or 0 or pro- 

Foe hoc gem g to trade with the enemy in violation of orders 2, 

or ereof, or k 

(b) 5 the provisions of any order made under order 17 
hereof, shall be liable— 

(a) On summary conviction to imprisonment with or without hard 
labor for a term uot exceeding 12 months, or to a fine not exceeding 
$2,000, or to both such imprisonment and such fine, or 

(b) On conviction on mdictment to i ment for a term not 
exceeding five years or to a fine not ex $5,000, or to both such 
5 and fine. 

nd the court may in any case order that any goods or — 7 in 
respect of which the offense has been committed shall be forfeited. 
(Br. Cap. 87/14, s. 1 (3), Can. P. C. 2724/1914. 

45. Any person — of an offense mentioned in— 

(a) Order 6, order 16, or order 21 hereof sball be liable to a fine 
not exceeding $500. 

(b) Order 9 hereof shall be liable to imprisonment with or without 
hard labor for a term not ex six months or to a fine not exceed- 
in $250, or to both sach imprisonment and such fine. 

(e) Order 24, order 26, order 27. or order 29 shall be Table to a 
fine not exceeding or to imprisonment with or without hard 
labor for a term not exceding six months, or to both such fine and 
such Imprisonment, and, in addition, to a further fine not exceeding 
‘$250 foc every day during which the default continues. 

14, 8. 8, Br. 79/15, s. 3, Br. 12/14, s. 9 (1), Br. 


sec. 10 (2). x 
fp Br. Cap. 87/14, s. 2 (3). Br. Cap. 12/14, s. 12 (3). 
c) Br. Cap. 12/14, s. 2 (3) and g Br. Cap. 79/15, s. 2 (2), Br. 
. 79/12, s. 2 (2), Br. 1916, s. 5. 
6. Where a company, incorporated or unincorporated, or other body 
rsons, has ty of an offense or default under these orders 
and regulations, and the penalty or punishment provided as ve priya 
said offense or default is or includes a fine whether or not imprison- 
alternatively, the company or other body shall 


by or Ae these orders and reguiations with respect to contin 
and every director, manager, secretary, or other officer of su 

company or body of persons and every partner or member of such un- 

incorporated -compan: ms, who is knowingly a y to 


or body of perso: 
the offense or default, Abati alab be deemed guil ot fhe offense or 


default and liable on conviction to the ke fine or fines as the — 2 om 
or other body of persons or to imprisonment with or without ba 
labor for a term not exceeding six months, or to both such fine or fines 
and such imprisonment. 

Br. p. 87/14. 8. 1 (3). Can. P. C. 2724/1914. Br. Cap. 12/14, 
s. (8), Br. Cap. 79/15, 8. (3). 

47. These orders and regulations may be cited as the “ Consolidated 
orders respecting trading with the ange 1916.” 

. 48. The order in council of October 30, 1914 (No. 2724). is hereby. 
as from the date hereof, revoked, and from and after the date hereof, 
these present orders and regulations are substituted therefor. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youna]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I received by 
special-delivery letter this morning a copy of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, containing a very important statement 
made by a wholesale grocery concern there known as the Saun- 
ders-Blackburn Grocery Co. I imagine other Members have 
received copies of the same article, so I shall not comment 
upon it at length. It is a concrete example of what conscience- 
less manufacturers and dealers are doing the country over. It 
is a shame, during this time of war, when all citizens should 
be sensitive to the call of patriotism, that some—and, I fear, 
many—large concerns, and some small ones, too, are playing 
the part of pirates. The pay of the great majority of the people 
is no longer sufficient to meet their cost of living. The situa- 
tion is most*serious and is becoming desperate. Prices can not 
be permitted to go on mounting skyward. Our responsibility 
is great. It is up to us to stop the looting and expleiting of 
the people. The food-control bill, enlarged to cover the neces- 
saries of life, should be quickly passed. And we should remain 
in session to see how it works, and supplement it with other 
legislation if necessary. 

I desire to have permission to extend my remarks by insert- 
ing in the Recorp the statement of Messrs. Saunders and 
Blackburn. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
$ Square j up to oficial Washington and to the people at home we 

Nie t lettergrams as per copy found below were sent to Washington 
last night: 
President Wooprow Witsox, Attorner General Thomas W. GREGORY, 


Hon. Heasert C. Hoover, Hon. Duncan U. FLercHeR, Hon. WILLIAM 
ALDEN SMITH, Hon, Wittiam C. Abausox, Hen. D. V. HENS, 


and others: : 

We are wholesale grocers, dealing in a general line of food products, 
selling direct to the retail trade. rior to April 1 we had in our stock 
a quantity of Octagon soa Before we had sold out this particular lot 


of Octagon soap Colgate & Co., of New York City, who are the manu- 


Ca 
ot 


‘ 


re’ ce, which retail selling price requested 
we adhere to even on the stock that we had in our warehouse 
and which was t ‘ore the advance in price. We quote from 


to the above selling prices, and we 

conside ose g them undesirable customers.” 
We direct your atten in particular to the two words found in the 
“ present stock,” 
e tbat we take 


legitimate moni on that particular lot of soap; also had we advanced 


dvance, would necessaril 
pe his ga price — he — 1 
Pry. e refused to advance our an Octagon until we 
—.— —.—.— tre, M N e a A poe Go hey 2 
v r. Roy Free 
would henceforth be considered J undesirable Sere” for the reason 
that we had failed 


ter and was orders m rs in notifying us 
3 would not receive any further shipments of soap from Colgate 

Two words in the last sentence of the quotation that has been re- 
ferred to as being part of Colgate & Co.’s letter, in which they notified 
us of the advanced price, we cali special attention to, and those words 
are “undesirable customers." ‘The preceding 1 of that sentence 
ex lains oa what grounds wholesale grocers will be considered by Col- 
gate & Co. as undesirable customers. 

We disregarded the notice of Mr. Roy Freeman, acting for Colgate & 
Co., that we would not receive any more on soap, and we sub- 
mitted on the last day of March to Colgate & Co. an order for another 
word directly from oleate’ A Co. osti we bad vent hem a leren 

‘olga . un we sent em a te 
under date of April 20, this reading as follows: 


When are you going to ship our car of soap? Answer.” 
Seven days later, ant which was under date of April 27, we received 
in answer to our telegram of April 20, a telegram signed by Colgate & 


Co,, e e follows: 
A 2 8 g your wire, have been forced to consider your account un- 


We have not att received the car of Octagon soap that we ordered 
from Colgate & Co. 

The purpose of this telegram is to present for your consideration some 
vital trade facts in your avowed endeavor to restrain speculation and 
exorbitant profits that you a be advised of the high-handed methods 
that are in practice by the ous manufacturers of the country. 

Much talk has been made about controlling the price of wheat; much 
talk has been made about controlling the price of cotton; much talk 
has been made about controlling other ucts, but nowhere have we 
seen any talk about controlling the manufacturer. Will it be fair that 
the man who raises cotton; t the man who produces other every- 
day essentials of food be told gS positive law what he shall do and 
what he shali not do, and allow the manufacturers of the country who 
deal in soap, necessary for cleanliness, even if it can not be eaten, and 
the manufacturers of other items just as necessary, we ask again, will 
it be fair to allow these manufacturers to tell us as wholesale grocers 
or others who msy be in the same line of business what price we and 
1 shall obtain in the resale price of their ucts? 

If we haven't got a law now that will make it possible fer a whole- 
sale grocer or a retail merchant to so conduct his business as will afford 
the 3 the lowest possible price that can be effected by 
up-to-date methods and close scrutiny of all details, won't it be possible. 
in the consideration of the food bill that is now before Congress. that 
there be incorporated in that bill such provision as will make it impos- 
sible for a manufacturer to be so high-handed in his methods as will 
allow him to control the wholesale grocer’s resale price and the retail- 
er's price down to the consumer? Is the manufacturer to be the mighty 
Jord of our country, while everybody else in every walk of life makes 
sacrifices and gives up part of his heretofore persona! freedom? Patri- 
otism, we believe, should dwell in the manufacturer's office as well as in 
the most humble place of the wholesale grocer and the retail merchant. 
and certainly, if a wholesale grocer pays a manufacturer the price that 
he asks for his goods, such a wholesale grocer most assuredly should 
have the protection of the law in naming his own price. even if the law 
does not now give him the right to have such protection in his rights 
of free merchandising as will make it a crime for a manufacturer to 
dictate to a wholesale grocer or to a retail merchant what profit he 
shall charge to him who may buy from him. 

The writer of this telegram can furnish data upon data showing the 
injustice; showing the „ that prevails in manufactur- 
ing circles as it concerns those w uy from said manufacturer; 
the writer can show that the firm of which he is president is conduct- 
ing practically the largest wholesale grocery business in Memphis; he 
can show that this is being done at an overhead expense account of 
approximately 4 per cent on our sales less than similar institutions. 

s it patriotism that we keep this extra 4 per cent or isn't it a hicher 
order o triotism that we be allowed under the law, by its protection, 
to pass ‘this saving of 4 per cent on through the retailer’s hands down 
to the consumer? 

We have been forced ever since we have been in business b 
beating of various manufacturers to exact of the retailer a 


rca dene what could we do except to submit to the domination of the 
manu 


the brow- 


at a margin of profit which we could have 
afforded to bave sold them. Had we not been able to have received any 
further we would baye been out of business and the manufacturer 
would still be in with the shouting a of those wholesale grocers 
who have a top-heavy expense accoun y 

The writer of this telegram wiil appear before any committee in 
Washington at nis own expense and elucidate the facts that bave been 
broadly touched upon in the foregoing. In truth, he will be glad to 
render such a service to the consumers of the country, 


1917. 


Should it ve desired that the ritr appese before any mig oad an 


give any further information, a tel 
-receive personal response of the writer at W. 


SAUNDERS-BLACKBURN GROCERY Co., 
© By CLARENCE SAUNDERS, President. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 7 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Brrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 4960 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 7 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Kremer was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of illness. 


SUBSTITUTE REPRINT OF H. R. 4960, 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee substitute for the bill H. R. 4960 may be printed 
as an amendment for that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee substitute for the bill H. R. 
4966 be printed in bill form as an amendment to that bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. aan I think the gentleman’s request was to reprint 
the bill—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. With the committee amendment printed as a 
substitute amendment, so it would be all together. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill referred to be reprinted with the com- 
mittee amendment as a substitute amendment, all together. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message frem the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed joint resolutions and bills of the following 
titles: 

On June 21, 1917: 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to correct an error in the sun- 
dry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918; and 

H. R. 8673. An act to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts 

5 August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, and September 
, 1916. 

On July 9, 1917: 

H. R. 3548. An act providing for the modification of the designs 
of the current quarter dollar; and 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to fix the status and rights of 
officers of the Public Health Service when serving with the 
Coast Guard, the Army, or the Navy. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to relieve the owners of mining 
claims who have been mustered into the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States as officers or enlisted men from perform- 
ing assessment work during the term of such service, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask for an indefinite 
leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. Ayres, on account of 
serious illness in his family. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks indefinite 
leave of absence for his colleague, Mr. Ayres, on account of 
illness in his family. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. f 

ADJOURNMENT. i 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 2 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m. the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 10, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. e 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introducea and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R, 5332) authorizing the State of 
Montana to select other lands in lieu of lands in section 16, towy- 
ship 2 north, range 30 east, within the limits of the Huntley 
irrigation project and the ceded portion of Crow Indian Res- 
ervation in said State; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
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By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 5333) to supple 
ment existing legislation relative to the United States Court for 
China and to increase the serviceability thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 5334) providing for the issuance 
of a special Red Cross stamp and fixing a rate for the trans+ 
mission of first-class mail matter by the American Red Cross, 
its chapters, and the auxiliaries thereof; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LANGLEY; A bill (H. R. 5335) to extend the time for 
constructing a bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
River near Warfield, Ky., and Kermit, W. Va., authorized by 
an act approved January 28, 1916; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 5336) to authorize the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across Little 
River at or near the foot of the gar hole, about one-half mile 
south of the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern Railway bridge 
across Little River, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Forelgo Commerce. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 5337) to prevent cheating 
and swindling in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5338) extending the benefits of care and 
treatment by the Public Health Service to seamen on vessels 
used in the service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5339) to prohibit the slaughter, sale, pur- 
chase, shipment, and transportation through interstate com- 
merce of calves and cows under certain ages and conditions; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5340) to regulate the importation of 
viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products, to regulate 
interstate traffic in said articles, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5841) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” 
approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5342) to authorize common carriers in in- 
terstate commerce to contract with newspapers for publication 
of schedules and other information, and issue receipts good for 
payment of transportation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 5343) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
prevent cruelty to animals while in transit by railroad or other 
means of transportation from one State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia into or through another State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia and repealing sections 4386. 4387, 
4388, 4389, and 4390 of the United States Revised Statutes,” ap- 
proved June 29, 1906; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5344) to provide Federal aid for public 
roads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H.. R. 5345) to regulate the personnel of the 
Coast Guard; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5346) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 5347) to provide divisions of mental hygiene 
and rural sanitation in the United States Public Health Service; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5348) to regulate the interstate use of au- 
tomobiles and all self-propelled vehicles which use the public 
highways in interstate commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5349) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
change the name of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice to the Public Health Service, to increase the pay of officers of 
said service, and for other purposes,” approved August 14, 1912; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 5350) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to expend funds for drainage purposes; 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 5851) providing for the dis- 
posal of certain lands in block 82, in the city of Port Angeles, 
State of Washington; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DYER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 118) creating a 
joint committee from the membership of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary and the House Committee on the Judiciary to 
investigate the causes that led to the murdering, the lynching, 
the burning, and the drowning of innocent citizens of the 
United States at East St. Louis, III., on July 2, 1917; whether 
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the Constitution and laws of the United States were violated ; 
and what legislation, if any, is needed to prevent like outrages 
in the State of Illinois and other States and Territories of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. " 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
119) to provide for an official county war record of all men in 
the service of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 5852) granting a pension 
to Theresa Emma Bright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5358) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mason Malott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 5354) granting an increase of 
pension to Catharine D. Houver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 5335) granting an 
increase of pension to David E. Rench; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5856) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard M. J. Monroe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 5357) granting an increase 
of pension to John Hatch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 5358) for the 
relief of James Strachan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5859) granting a pension 
to Miriam R. McCauley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5860) granting a pension to Anna M. 
Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5861) granting a certificate of merit or 
distinguished-service medal to John Faraday James; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 5362) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert M. Rice; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5363) granting a pension to Sabra J. 
Swisher ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 5364) granting an increase 
of pension to Dr, Joseph W. McKee; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 4865) granting a pension to 
Lizzie Broyles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 5366) granting a pension to 
Ellen J. Barnard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5367) for the relief 
of Fred Larsen; to the.Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Second 
Baptist Church of St. Charles, Mo., favoring prohibition as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Kansas State Council of Defense, relative 
to fixing the price of wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of Virginia Branch of National 
Woman’s Party, favoring suffrage for women; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of business men of Holton, 
Kans., favoring passage of House bill 4737; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Camden County Medical So- 
ciety, favoring amendments to the Army and Navy laws to in- 
erease the pay of ull members of the Medical Reserve Corps 50 
per cent during their active service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Memorial of Bay Grange, of San- 
bornton, N. H., favoring passage of food-control bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Wiewas Grange, of Meredith, and Mount 
Belknap Grange, of Gilford, N. H., favoring passage of food- 
control bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Merrimack Valley Circuit Epworth League, 
of Salem, N. H., favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Tri-State Conference of Social Workers, of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, favoring national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of Indiana State Council of De- 
fense, relative to fixing the price of coal; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. — 

Also, petition ot 1,476 Wholesale liquor dealers of the State 
of New York, against any prohibition measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Telegrams from Henry Balzer and other citi- 
zens; also from president of Wisconsin Association of Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers, all of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against pas- 
sage of Cummins amendment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mark J. Forecke, Michael W. Nowak, Walter 
English, William J. Nachtsheim, Louis Tons, and A. C. Juul, 
all of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against any prohibition legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Charles E. Kubicek and George L. Tifft. of 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging the immediate passage of the daylight- 
saving bill; to the Committee ou Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of United Singers of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, against war tax upon newspaper business; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of the Permanent Temperance Com- 
mittee of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and the National Legislative Conference, favoring prohi- 
bition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. B. W. Colby and others, of Loyal, Wis., 
favoring prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Nationn! Woman’s Party, Virginia branch, 
favoring passage of woman-suffrage amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of citizens of the Borough 
of Brooklyn, State of New York. protesting against national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition from citizens of Greencastle, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Lewistown, Pa., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Protestant 
Churches, the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and the 
antisaloon forces, of Sandwich; Rev. Walter Spence, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of Peru; N. T. Morley, of 
Yorkville; and the Swedish Temperance Union, of Rockford, 
all in the State of Illinois, for national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Forest City National Bank, of Rockford; 
First National Bank of De Kalb; Farmers’ State Bank. of 
Somonauk; Exchange Bank, of Genoa; and the First National 
Bank of Ottawa, all in the State of Illinois, protesting against 
any proposed stamp tax on bank checks and drafts; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. . 

By Mr. HERSEY: Memorial of Miss Marion C. Dunnells and 
213 other students of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., favoring 
prohibition during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Petition of the Child’s Welfare 
Association, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Hawaii, the Women's Section of the Navy League, the Outdoor 
Circle of Honolulu, the Women's Society of the Central Union 
Church, the Association of Punahou Mothers, the Honolulu 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, the Methodist 
Missionary Society, and the Women’s Department of the 
Christian Church, all of Hawaii, urging that there be created 
about all military camps effective zones within which the sale 
of liquor and the presence of prostitutes shall be prohibited; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Rhode 
Island Branch of Association of Collegiate Alumne, urging 
creation about all military camps of effective zone within which 
the sale of liquor and the presence of prostitutes shall be pro- 
hibited; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dodge & Camfield Co., of Providence. R. I., 
protesting against Cummins amendment to food bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. . 

Also, petition of Hanley, Hoye & Co., of Providence, R. I., 
protesting against the prohibition of withdrawal of whisky from 
bond; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Home Bleach & Dye Works of Pawtucket, 
R. I., favoring passage of Moon bill for revision of postal rates; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Resolution of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Santa Ana, Cal, urging passage of the 
Madden reclassification bill, House bill 1654; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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- Also; resolution adopted by Reformed Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion of Hemet, Cal., for total prohibition ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, telegram from Canners’ League of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to prevent prohibiting distillation of fruits, peelings, 
and cannery waste ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution signed by Rev. G. E. Twomley, pastor Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Yucaipa, Cal., favoring prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letter of R. H. Collins, chairman, and I. J. Hoban, secre- 
tary, expressing the views of the citizens of Needles, Cal., rela- 
tive to the freedom of the Irish race; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

Also, resolution of national Federation of Postal Employees, 
Union No. 197, San Diego, Cal., urging passage of Lever bill, 
House bill 4961; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, resolution of Fish and Game Commission of California, 
urging enactment of laws preventing discharging of waste into 
streams, etc., which prevents production of marine food life; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, resolution of Southern California Associated Dailies, 
comprising 50 leading daily newspapers opposing any form of 
newspaper advertising taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolution of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Riverside, Cal., for protection of the military camps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of citizens of Arcata, 
Cal., and vicinity, favoring prohibition immediately; to the 
Committee on ihe Judiciary, 

Also, petition of citizens of Healdsburg, Cal., against the 
Sunday law in the District of Columbia, House bill 128; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md.. favoring passage of House bill 4280, amending in- 
. come-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Baltimore Branch Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, Methodist Episcopal Church, favoring prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry organizations of Baltimore, Md. 
against prohibition of any kind; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
passage of House bill 5118, relative to right of osteopathic 
physicians to serve their country; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of John Littig, president National Marine Bank; 
T. Courtney Jenkins; Merchants-Mechanics First National 
Bank; and Poe & Davies, all of Baltimore, Md., protesting 
ngainst the Cummins amendment to the food-control bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Mr. Erwin Freeman and other 
citizens of the village of Cincinnatus, Cortland County, N. X., 
in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mr. H. F. Lee, Syracuse, N. T., and many 
other citizens. favoring full national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of 31 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the enactment into Jaw of national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOON; Papers to accompany House bill 5834, in rela- 
tien to Red Cross stamp postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Memorial of Woman's Christian 3 
ance Union, Jerseyville, III., favoring national prohibition; 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of Webster, Iowa, 
and vicinity, favoring prohibition as a war-measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Petition of Renfrew (Pa.) Review of the 
Women's Benefit Association of the Maccabees, favoring suf- 
frage for women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the Nineteenth 
Ward Woodrow Wilson Democratic Club, opposing Nation-wide 
prohibition of wine and beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the united congregations of the First Baptist, 
Lake Avenue Baptist, and Methodist Episcopal Churches, of 
Hilton, N. Y., unanimously favoring national prohibition of all 
liquors, not excepting beer and wine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Juliet L. Matteson and eight other residents 
o. the town of Sheldon, N. X., favoring national prohibition dur- 
ing the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Also, petition of the First Baptist Church of Rochester, N. Y., 
with a membership of over 900, at its midweek meeting, favor- 
ing the prevention of the use of grains and cereals in the manufac- 
ture of liquors for beverages and the prohibition of the sale of 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of SS. Peter and Paul’s Branch, No. 82. C. M. 
B. A., of Rochester, N. Y., with a membership of 350, urging the 
passage of the Lever food-conservation bill, and favoring the 
appointment of a food dictator; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 

Also, petition of the ladies of the Protestant Churches of Byron, 
N. Y., protesting against the exclusion of beer and wine from the 
food-controi bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Local Union 72, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, of Rochester, N. Y., urging the 
immediate passage of the Lever food-administration bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Central Trades and Labor Council of 
Rochester, N. Y., urging the passage of the Lever bill but pro- 
testing against the Barkley amendment; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Progress Club of Art in Buttons (Inc.), of 
Rochester, N. Y., consisting of about 800 employees, urging the 
passage of the Lever food-control bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Memorial of Zion United Evangelical 
Church at Hazleton, Pa., favoring prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Pennsylvania Retail Coal Mer- 
chants, indorsing action of the committee on coul production of 
the Council of National Defense in reducing the price of bitumi- 
nous coal; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, against 
the inclusion of prohibition in food-control bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. : 


SENATE. 
Turspay, July 10, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Monday, July 9, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 

of the recess. 
CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL, 

OF dd Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

eration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall the amendment that 
was up for consideration at the time the recess was taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On pagea 19 and 20. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names : ; 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Norris 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex, Overman Sutherland 
Caider > Jones, Wash Page Swanson 
Chamberlain Kellogg se Tillman 
Culberson Kendrick Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Bing. Ransdell Vardaman 
Fernald Kno: Reed Wadsworth 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Warren 
Hale McCumber peer Watson 
Harding McLean Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Husting McNary Smith, S. C. Williams 
James Nelson Smoot 
Johnson, Cal. New Sterling 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] on account of iliness, I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the unayoid- 
able absence of my colleague, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hvuaues], on account of illness, I will let this anmuncèment 
stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The junior Senator from 8 IMr. 
Knx] is unavoidably absent. I ask that fhis announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomAs] on account of sickness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
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on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] on 
public business, 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from California 
[Mr. PHELAN] are detained from the Senate on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to submit a report 
from the Committee on Commerce. I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R, 
4285) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, to report it favorably with amendments, and 
I submit a report (No, 81) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
he received and the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to give notice that as soon as the 
pending ineasure is disposed of I shall ask the Senate to proceed 
to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent to submit an 
amendment intended to be proposed by me to the river and har- 
bor bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (H. R. 646) for the relief of Mrs. Nancy E. Mul- 
lins, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. No. 33) to 
relieve the owners of mining claims who have been mustered 
into the military or naval service of the United States as officers 
or enlisted men from performing assessment work during the 
term of such service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Irasburg, 
Vt., praying for national prohibition during the period of the 
war, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Missionary Society of Crowell and the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Church of Sour Lake, in the State 
of Texas, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. ; 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the congregation of 
the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of Houghton, Mich., 
and a petition of sundry citizens of Ann Harbor, Mich., praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr, PHELAN presented a petition of the Presbytery of San 
Joaquin, Synod of California, praying for national prohibition, 
for the prohibition of interstate transmission of race-gambling 
bets, and for the Federal censorship of motion pictures, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry employees in the Light- 
house Service, praying for an increase in the salaries of light- 
house keepers, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERNALD: : 

A bill (S. 2628) granting an increase of pension to Isaac B. 
Childs (with accompanying papers) ; <a 

A bill (S. 2629) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Dwelley (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2630) granting an increase of pension to Amariah 
K. Wheeler (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. : - 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2631) granting a pension to Eva Maurer 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

WAR REYENUE. 
Mr. LEWIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
-by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 

war expenses, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


(with 


AMENDMENTS TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
8 and fuel, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr, McKELLAR submitted four amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 646. An act for the relief of Mrs. Nancy E. Mullins was 
ey twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Militury 
‘airs. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security und defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr, President, I am as anxious as anyone can 
possibly be to have this bill disposed of at the earliest possible 
moment. I have been in hopes that some agreement could be 
reached on one or two points, and some modifications made tint 
would enable us to pass the bill in the course of the day. For 
that reason I regret that cloture has been proposed. I realize 
very fully, having had similar experiences, the stress under 
which a Senator in charge of a bill like this is placed, and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has certainly shown 
the greatest possible good nature and patience in the manage- 
ment of the bill. But I think, under the circumstances, it would 
have been better to have allowed us to go a little further with- 
out cloture in order to see if we could not come to an agreement 
on some of the gontested points which would have enabled us 
to pass the bill, as I have already said, without delay. 

The bill has been up for some time, but the first week was 
devoted to discussing another bill. Two whole days were 
given to one section—that involving the question of prohibition, 
The bill has been much changed in character, and we have a 
large number of proposed amendments, The committee amend- 
ments are not concluded, and there is a score or more of other 
amendments of great importance which are pending. 

I am told there is an amendment in regard to coal pending, 
which I heard the Senator from Iowa say would take a day 
or two of itself. Under these circumstances suddenly to limit 
and shut down debate seems to me to be unwise, and would 
very possibly jeopardize the passage of the bill. 

This bill is of very great importance. If passed in proper 
form it will be, in my opinion, a help to the country and the 
administration in conducting the war, but if it is not put in a 
proper form it assumes a much larger importance, for it is then 
capable of being ruinous to the country in its application. 

I have nothing to say about the action taken on the prohibition 
question. That is of importance; it involves a very serious 
loss of revenue as well as a large expenditure of money which 
will have to be met in other ways; but the Senate has decided 
that question, and I have nothing more to say about it. 

That which troubles me in this bill is the fact that it is an 
attempt to set aside and disregard economic laws—the natural 
laws which always exist and which always control in a large 
measure the distribution and the sale of all products, These 
laws are inexorable and merciless, and attempts to override 
them mean disaster. This bill undertakes to give a power to 
the President and his agents not simply to regulate the dis- 
tribution of or to control the food supply but to fix prices ab- 
solutely to control the entire business of thé country. 

I have no reflection to make upon anybody who will be con- 
cerned in that work. I have a very great admiration for the 
work Mr. Hoover did in Belgium. No one could admire it more 
than I do. But the problem to be met in Belgium, serious as 
it was, is nothing compared to undertaking to run the whole 
business of the United States. That is beyond the power of 
any one man or any small group of men. 

The purposes are excellent, the intentions are good... As I un- 
derstand it, the prime purpose is to assist our allies by seeing 
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` that we sustain them in all possible supplies at the cheapest 
price, . 

Mr. President, that is a very important thing for success in 
this war, but it is not the only thing. The matter of food, the 
matter of supplies, is very important. So are ships very im- 
portant; so are airplanes enormously important; and the Army 
and Navy are most important of all. And behind them all is 
the necessity for money, and the money must come from a pros- 
perous and a united country. It must come from industries in 
the highest state of productivity. It is not enough to say that 
we shall. send supplies to the allies at the lowest possible rate. 
We must look beyond that proposition and see what else is in- 
volved. 

Mr. President. consider the effects already produced by the 
mere threat or this bill. It has been stated here on the floor. 
I have myself asked Senators who represent not only the wheat 
States but the great distributing centers of wheat, and I get 
but one reply to my question, that for the moment the market 
for wheat is dead. Nobody dares to buy. For the moment, at 
least, by the mere threat of this bill the whole machinery of 
sale and distribution involved in that great article of food is 
disarranged. : 

Consider some of the propositions that are made. Sugar 
necessarily is controlled in the regulation of food. It is a very 
important article of food. I am told that propositions have 
already been made to fix the price on sugar which would make 
t impossible for our beet-sugar factories which have already 
made their contracts with the farmers for beets to produce 
sugar at a reasonable profit. It is not helping the allies nor 
helping us forcibly to make a price on sugar which will tend 
to curtail production and reduce the large profits which have 
already been made and are in progress now on sugar making 
from which we should draw great revenue. 

We must look beyond the immediate object of getting sugar 
cheaply into the hands of the allies. It is necessary to see first 
What all the consequences are. It would be a fatal mistake to 
force down the price of sugar and thereby diminish the supply. 
It is better to have sugar in reasonable plenty at a profitable 
price than to have no sugar at all at any price. - 

It is further proposed, I understand, to compel Cuba to make 
a low price on sugar. About a third, or perhaps more, of the 
sugar we consume we must import. We are not self-sustaining 
with our own sugar production, although it is increasing largely. 

That imported sugar fixes the price. It is proposed, I have 
heard, to compel Cuba, by withholding from her foodstuffs— 
which would involve a complete disregard of treaties, and wholly 
apart from treaties, what a thing that would be to do to a coun- 
try under our protection, our ally in the war, who followed us 
into thé war—to compel her to make a price lower than a fair 
market price for sugar. The men who are thinking only of low 
prices and only of feeding the allies at low prices appear to for- 
get where excessive action in that direction would lead. AN 
the consequences in so grave a problem must be considered, not 
merely the immediate purpose. 

This bill has come before us and has been agitated before the 
country as a food-control bill. Cotton and its products have 
been put into it. You can connect them, as I did the other day 
in referring to them, with the raising of cereals and the making 
of munitions, but cotton is not a food product. The mere threat 
of putting the cotton crop into the control of one man to fix the 
price, if I am not misinformed, caused within 48 hours a decline 
of $13 a bale in the price of cotton. I do not know but that it 
has declined further than that since. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The price has gone back to where it was 
before. 

Mr. LODGE, Well, I am glad to hear that it has recovered; 
but that was the first effect of it. 

Mr. President, it seems to me very dangerous to make an ar- 
rangement, perhaps with foreign countries, that we are to sell 
cotton at a low price to them. The larger part—much the larger 
part, I think—of our cotton crop goes abroad. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Two-thirds of it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a revenue raiser of enormous importance 
to this country. If we wish to do to others as we would be done 
by, let me again call attention to the fact that the imports from 
England to this country are larger than they have ever been. 
They reached $308,000,000 last year. I do not understand that 
we have asked or that England has given any reduction of prices 
to us because we are her ally in this war. I think she is emi- 
nently wise not to do so; I entirely approve of her attitude. I 
think it would be a mistake for her to do otherwise, and I think 
it would be an equal mistake for us to do otherwise. 

So far as possible we ought to leave the course of trade and 
the natural economic laws unmeddled with. There have been 
attempts throughout history to upset and to go contrary to 
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economic laws by legislation and by administrative and executive 
acts, but they have uniformly failed. The economic laws are 
stronger than anything men can do to disturb them and are 
very revengeful when disobeyed. 

Now, again, there is copper. That is not precisely a food prod- 
uct, but it is included in this bill; and I am told that it is said 
by those who are to be responsible for the exercise of these 
vast powers that copper is to be sold to countries with which 
we are allied against Germany at the same price as to our own 
Government. I think it was a great economic mistake to induce 
or compel the copper producers of this country to sell at a very 
low price to our own Government.. I think it would be more 
profitable in the end to the Government to allow business to 
take, so far as possible, its natural course. I have no doubt 
the copper producers would be ready and willing to sell at a 
lower price to our own Government than to anybody else, but 
to force them to an abnormally low price will result, probably, 
in two ways: The price to the domestie consumer ‘and other 
private consumers will rise; they will have to pay a great deal 
more, and that will enhance the cost of every great product 
in this country into which copper enters. We may save some- 
thing on buying copper at an abnormally cheap price—a price 
abnormally lower than the market price—but, in my judgment, 
by such a course we shall lose a great deal more, 

The same is true of all these things. Force prices down by 
arbitrary acts, and you will reduce the profits; you will close 
the weak mines which are now giving a surplus which is so 
necessary, so vital to the production of that metal which is 
used as much as any other in the war. 

If the mines make profits, we are going to take a large share 
of them in taxation. The Senate perhaps does not realize what 
we are planning to do in that way. In our excess profits tax 
in the bill which has been prepared by the Finance Committee 
where the profits reach 200 per cent excess over the prewar 
profits we propose to take 50 per cent; where it is 150 per cent, 
to take 45 per cent; where it is an advance of 100 per cent, to 
take 40 per cent. That is to be done under the revenue bill. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] has u bill 
on a different system from ours—a coherent system but a differ- 
ent theory. 1 do not agree with the theory, but there is no 
doubt that it is a coherent and intelligent system of raising 
revenue, if you prefer that to the other. 

Mr. ERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts permit me to interrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. a 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator think it is incum- 
bent on the President of the United States to take absolute 
charge of all of the things named in the bill and to take charge 
of the mines and to operate them as provided in the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. I am coming to that, Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Or does not the bill simply propose 
to authorize -the President to do these things when the public 
interest so requires? 

Mr. LODGE. I am coming to that, Mr. President, in 2 mo- 
ment. I have not forgotten that point. 

The bill of the Senator from Wisconsin proposes to take the 
great bulk of the revenue from excess profits while he leaves 
our income-tax arrangement of the committee bill substantially 
unchanged. He also takes the committee prowisions about 
liquor, and those, I think, he will have to revise. If we are 
going on as we are now, we shall all have to revise them; but 
the Senator’s theory is to raise taxes chiefly from excess profits, 
I think that is the best course; that is the view of the committee; 
it is a question of degree; but if you are not going to have any 
excess profits you will not have any revenue, and you will throw 
the burden of taxation more and more on the great body of the 
people. Those taxes which we are trying to keep very moderate, 
and which the Senator from Wisconsin has tried to get rid of 
entirely, will be forced upon us if you reduce abnormally and 
unnaturally the profits of business. If you are going to have 
no regard for that, you also will see your income taxes dwindle, 
because the income taxes come largely from the dividends which 
shareholders recetve. Your liberty loan and your other loans 
that are to follow must be the borrowings from surplus income 
and from surplus profits. From those also you must get the 
money which is necessary to extend your industries and keep 
them in high productivity. Money lies at the back of it all, and 
whatever system we adopt of raising taxes, incomes and excess 
profits are the principal sources. Before we enter on measures 
which will have a tendency to reduce thers and perhaps in many 
eases to wipe them out altogether, we ought to go very slowly 
and very carefully. : 

I have heard threats or promises freely spoken of as to what 
the people who are to be intrusted with these powers mean to do: 
That is what they are talking about. I do not know what they 
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will do; no man can tell; but they are talking about doing 
the things I have spoken of in regard to sugar, in re- 
gard to cotten, and in regard to copper; and I say that it is 
extremely dangerous. 

We hear a continual cry raised against the food speculator and 
the people who make corners. We have passed th. most drastic 
legislation in regard to that already. Everybody desires to 
reach those people. Men who undertake to make corners and 
to raise prices artificially in time of war, to my mind, are crim- 
inals and ought to be punished with the utmost severity; but 
that is only a small part of the trouble. We can have all the 
legislation which anyone can demand on that point, but there 
is a vast body of people who raise prices who are in no food 
trust, who are not making corners, and whom you can reach 
only by the operation of economy. Human nature is pretty 
generally distributed, and human nature is pretty much alike 
when it comes to economic questions or others. The average 
man, when he is selling anything, wants to get as much as he 
ean for it. Every grocer, every butcher, every farmer, every 
producer longs tọ get as much for the article he sells as he can. 
If there is a chance to advance prices and to make a little 
larger profit, they each individually try to do so, and no amount 
of law will reach them. We can deal with the speculator, with 
the man who makes corners, and with the man who tries to take 
advantage of the troubles of the war; we can reach them; 
but, beyond that, is the natural rise of prices owing to with- 
drawal of a great body of producers from active work who at 
the same time are turned inte consumers and destroyers of 
property and products of all kinds. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the great body of our business 
men are thoroughly patriotic and anxious to do everything they 
can for this country. I have entire confidence in them, but I do 
not think that high patriotism is confined to them. I think 
that is the desire of the Senate and of all men who have right 
feelings about their country, and that is the overwhelming mass 
of the American people. We need the business men; we need to 
encourage and not to discourage them unduly, and no business 
can prosper if there is hanging over it all the time the hand of 
the Government, which may descend at any nioment and fix the 
maximum price. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the example of 
France and to tell the Senate what happened there. France 
was better prepared in her army than’ any of the allies who 
entered the war against Germany. but she was no better pre- 
pared than the others in the organization of industry in what 
may be called the civil organization which must stand behind 
the army in case of a great war. She found herself suddenly 
precipitated into this enormous struggle. She had a ministry 
which took upon themselves the powers which we are now asked 
to grant without consideration to the agents of the President. 
Each minister in his own department exercised autocratic 
powers. It seemed the only way to meet the dangers which then 
confronted the country. We talk about these powers being left 
in the hands of the President. It is impossible for the President 
to exercise them. They are distributed to agents, and those 
agents distribute them to subordinates, and the lower you go, 
the more obnoxious is the exercise of these unrestrained powers. 
“Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works,” and when some 
local man is suddenly invested with power to control his neigh- 
bor’s business or take his neighbor's property his head is very 
apt to be turned. That is what happened in France. Then the 
chambers came together. I do not think they were any better 
fitted for executive functions than any other parliamentary body. 
I know Congress is not fitted for executive functions, and the 
French were pot, but they appointed some committees and in- 
vestigated the situation, and when there was laid bare the situa- 
tion which had been created by the exercise of these autocratic 
powers, without regard to constitutions or economic law, by 
members of the ministry, with the best intentions in the world, 
they found an enormous waste of money, they found powers 
exercised in such a way as to do great harm. Then France 
turned and called in the private industries of the country. The 
Government, with all its vast powers, was making 40,000 shells 
a day. They called upon the private industries, and in a short 
time they were making 200,000 shells a day. They rallied be- 
hind the Government the private industries which had been 
stopped by the exercise of powers too great for any one man to 
use, and which ran contrary to all economic laws. There is the 
lesson of France. That is the way she rallied her social and 
economic organization behind her armies. 

Suecess is not to be found in indiscriminate and unlimited 
powers, and we ought to take great care before we give powers 
which if misdirected will dislocate the whole course of bysiness, 
will lower the productivity of our industries, and cut off our 
grent revenne-yiclding taxes at the source. 


ave ought to be very careful before we do any such thing as 
a 

The Senator from Oregon says it is all discretionary. Mr. 
President, it was all discretionary in France. There is 
nothing so dangerous as to intrust unlimited, unrestricted 
powers to men on the theory that they will not use them. 
To use them as a threat if the victims are not doing 
what they want, where does that lead? You say to a great 
business concern. “We are not satisfied with the prices at 
which you are selling copper or steel, or whatever you please, 
to the allies. You must sell it at a lower price.” They say, 
We can not do it and we will not do it.” “Very well; we 
wil take your plant.” What is the result? Of all incompe- 
tent managers of a business-plant, governments are the most 
incompetent. There would be not only vastly increased costs, 
but, what is far worse, there would be endless delays. 

{s it to be supposed for a moment that men suddenly drawn 
from anywhere, with no previous experience, can run these 
great businesses as well as men who have given their lives to 
them? The result would be that you would upset business and 
you would not get the supplies to the allies. They would not 
get the copper they need and the sugar they need and all these 
other things. 

It is all very well to talk about threatening. but when your 
threat simply consists in saying, “The Government will take 
over a factory and run it,” ihe Government can take over the 
factory, but it can not run it. Instead of having 200,000 shells , 
a day you will have 40.000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr CHAMBERLAIN, It might be true, as the Senator has 
suggested. that the Government could not take these plants 
and eperate them at a profit to sell and dispose of the output as 


‘business men do; but is it not true that at the arsenals at 


Springfield. Mass., and at Rock Island, III., where the Govern- 
ment manufactures for itself, the output has been placed in the 
Paora. o the Government at a cheaper rate than by private 
ands? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. that is a delightful example of 
just what I mean by Government management. We have two 
arsenals, one at Rock Island and the other at Springfield, Mass. 
They make the Springfield new model. They are the only peo- 
ple who do. Nobody else makes it. They have no competition 
whatever. They are capable of turning out on an eight-hour 
shift 500 rifles a day at Springfield and 250 at Rock Island. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Further in that same—— 

Mr. LODGE. Let me finish what I am going to say about it. 
I desire to show the beauties of Government management. Two 
years azo they were turning out at Springfield 147 rifles a day. 
Rock Island was shut down. At the previous session of Con- 
gress the House put in a provision of 55.000.000 to run both 
those arsenals on full time, and, I think, even to run them on 
additional shifts, There was a contest here abont it, but the 
House provision was passed. We came to the declaration of 
war and, I helieve, we were still making 147 rifles a day. That 
is Government manngement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now may I interrupt the Seu tor? 

Mr. LODGE. It is very well to talk about making cheap 
rifles, They do not make rifles of any kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rorryson in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think the testimony of the ordnance 
officers will show that the guns, and so forth, are manufactured 
cheaper by the Government than by private firms. But I call 
the Senator’s attention to this further fact: If the Government 
itself were manufacturing powder for sale and put it on the 
market, I question if it could do it or would do it as cheaply as 
an individual; but is it not true that the testimony which was 
taken before the Military and Navy Committees of the Senate 
has shown that the Government can manufacture powder cheaper 
than it is being sold to the Government, and they have com- 
pelled the private manufacturers of powder to reduce the cost 
more than a third? 

Mr. LODGE. That is true. That is not the point I am mak- 
ing. I will say just here the cheapness of Government manu- 
facture when we are at war is a secondary consideration. It is 
not much matter whether we can make a Springfield new 
model at the Springfield Arsenal a dollar or two cheaper than 
some private firm can make it. The question is that at the 
Springfield Arsenal and at Rock Island we have not heen get- 
ting any rifles at all. It is better to pay a little too much for a 
rifle than to leave our soldiers unarmed; and at this monient, 
if I am not misinformed, we are turning to private enterprise 
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to supply us with Enfields, an inferior rifle, but which can be 
obtained rapidly and in large quantities from private sources. 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 


Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I simply wish to ask the 
Senator a question as to the subject of fixing prices. Does the 
Senator believe that in dealing with the corporations that are 
turning out much-needed things all through the country, in- 
stead of fixing the price there might be an agreement as to the 
per cent which they should receive of profit? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, you can under the power of 
this bill prevent all the industries from making any profit. If 
you think it is a bad thing for them to make profits you can 
stop it. You are going to do it very largely by this bill, in my 
judgment, Where are you going to get the taxes from? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is not the point. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is the point. The Senator may 
think the Government can be run without money, but so far 
we have provided for $5,000,000,000 in loans. We have a tax 
bill here that carries from $1,600,000,000 to $1,800,000,000. That 
money must come from somewhere. You can not take it out 
of the air. And we must have $600,000,000 more in order to ob- 
tain aeroplanes. We must have $600,000,000 more to make up 
for what was done about prohibition. You will not get it if you 
nre going to kill business in the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I agree fully with what the 
Senator says on that point, but I do not agree with him as to 
his conclusion as to profits. In regard to all the great basic 
products of our country that are so vitally necessary for the 
preservation of our armies and our defense, if any firms in that 
line of business are patriotic, and they are good citizens, they 
should be perfectly willing to agree as to a specified profit that 
they might make, not fixing the price but an agreement as to a 
reasonable per cent, say, 10 or even 20 per cent. The point I 
want to make is that all those concerns, if they want to do the 
right thing by the Government at this ‘critical time, should be 
willing te try to reach an agreement along the line of prices. 

Mr. LODGE. That is exactly what they are trying to do. I 
am not advocating extortionate prices to the Government. On 
the contrary, I think to our own Government they should make 
prices at a very reasonable profit. But it is proposed to make 
us sell at the same price, near cost or but slightly above it, to 
all the allies, and the next step will be to make us sell in the 
same way to all the domestic consumers, because if you do not 
do that, by forcing them to sell to the Government and to the 
allies at abnormally low prices you will raise the price of the 
product to every private consumer and increase the cost of 
every article into which copper or steel enters. You can not 
raise taxes unless you have something to tax. I wish to pre- 
serve business, and to make it as productive as possible, and 
then take all you please from their net profits. Take all that is 
necessary. They can go on and they can extend. They will be- 
lieve that in the time to come when the war pressure is off they 
can make perhaps better profits. But if you destroy them they 
will not make any profits at all. 

I do not think much is gained by haggling about what we 
buy. The result of making small savings on what the Gov- 
ernment buys is that we are not getting the things we need, and 
delay is the most expensive luxury possible. There is great de- 
lay in haggling, which is more ruinous than anything else at 
this time. But I am certain that the business of the country 
in supplying the Government as a rule will be conteht with 
any reasonable profit which the Government will name. They 
have shown that in many instances already. 

But the main point that I feel so strongly is putting these 
gigantic powers into the hands of men of whom we know very 
little, to distribute them among hundreds of agents of whom 
we know nothing, to give to these agents the power under the 
licensing clause to put out of business any concern, partnership, 
individual, or corporation which is engaged in foreign or in- 
terstate commerce. They are living under a threat of extinc- 
tion at any moment.- Some agent somewhere comes in and 
` makes an adverse report on a corporation or a partnership or 
an individual. The principal agent takes it up here and the 
thing is done; the man is put out of business. I say that is a 
power which should not be intrusted to any human being. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frcm Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. If it will not interrupt the Senator 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. REED. Why is not what the Senator has just said ab- 
solutely applicable to the farmer, and in a somewhat aggra- 


yated form, perhaps, because at least as to many articles an 
ordinary manufacturer can produce he can produce his article 
and get it upon the market in a short time, whereas the farmer 
invariubly requires 12 months, sometimes three or four years, 
to bring a farm product to a marketable condition? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course it applies to the 
farmer. I was taking my illustration from industries naturally 
because I come from an almost entirely industrial State. It 
is just the same with wheat. Now, see where that has led us. 
Undertaking to fix the price of the farmer’s products, the 
obvious injustice of fixing a price on his products for sale, 
led us to add the articles which he had to buy, and gradually 
you find this power of price fixing extending over every in- 
dustry in the country. We have then to go on and protect 
the farmer by a minimum, and if you protect the farmer by a 
minimum you must protect the man who works in the copper 
mine or the coal mine by a minimum, and it spreads and 
spreads indefinitely in every direction carrying with it busi- 
ness and production paralysis. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA, Is it not just as dangerous to leave to one 
man the power of fixing the minimum? 
qi Mr LODGE. I agree with the Senator entirely. 
Mr. GRONNA. I am very much interested in what the Sen- 
ator says; I am always interested in hearing him; and I should 
be very much pleased to have the Senator go into the history of 
England and show what the corn laws of England did for 
agriculture. I think it was in 1846 when that law was passed, 
and, if I am not mistaken, it ruined the industry of agriculture 
in England. 

Mr. LODGE. It did; and the fixing of prices that was 
effected by import duties led to the complete overthrow of pro- 
tection for the farmer. 7 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, is the Senator opposed to the 
ee in the bill which gives the power to fix a minimum 
price 

Mr. LODGE. If we are going to fix the price of wheat to the 
farmer, whatever you put as a minimum—— 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not the question. I thought the Sen- 
ator’s argument was rather in opposition to that power. 

Mr. LODGE. I am against the power of fixing prices on 
either maximum or minimum. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator would strike out of the bill the 
power, then, that is given to the President to fix the minimum 
price for anything. 

Mr. LODGE. I would; but where almost all the provisions 
of the bill relate to prices if I can not strike out all I would 
strike out as many as I can. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Within the last day or two the 
President has issued a proclamation which will have the effect 
of controlling the exports of this country. Necessarily to pro- 
duce the exports we would increase the production of a great 
many of our commodities so that there must be a supply greater 
than this country will consume. The price necessarily, it seems 
to me, will be controlled to a great extent by the price which 
obtains for the exported portion. If the President has the 
power under existing law to control the exports of the country, 
how can we prevent his controlling through that process the 
domestic prices, and perhaps may it not be better, inasmuch as 
we have given to the President the power to control exports, 
that we should go further now and practically put the complete 
control of all prices in the hands of the President? In other 
words, having gone as far as we have gone can we safely stop 
where we are? 

I wish to say that the Senator has been making a very clear 
statement to my mind of the conditions which are confronting 
us, and I realize the problem which he is trying to solve, and 
I think it is worthy of the very earnest, serious, unselfish con- 
sideration of every Senator. I know of nothing more important 
than the very, thing the Senator is now discussing; and yet I 
am troubled as to what course we should pursue. Having gone 
to the extent which we have, shall we stop or what shall we do 
to supplement, and minimize, if necessary, the effect of what is 
being done regarding the control of exports? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I of course have considered the 
question of the control of exports. I was thoroughly in favor of 
giving the President that power. The control of exports indi- 

ly may mean the control of prices; but it is far more than 
that. The President represents the country necessarily and abso- 
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lutely in all our foreign relations. Now, it is an essential fen- 
ture of this war to prevent the sending to Germany of supplies, 
of foods, and of metals. That is a question of the first impor- 
tance, and the President, if he thinks that exports are finding 
their way in large quantities through neutral countries, as they 
undoubtedly have done. must be in a position where he can stop 
it. I think those powers are just, and they seem to me to meet 
all the necessities of the case as affecting exports. 

He can also, through that power, control what has been a 
very unfortunate incident at recent times—the allies coming into 
our markets and bidding against each other. He can compel 
purchases for the allies to be made through one agent; but that 
agent, buying for all the allies, will buy at the market price. 
All that is removed is what you may call the competition of 
fear from the other allies. Now, I think that ought distinctly to 
be done; but that would still leave the general course of the 
markets "untouched. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Just at that point, if there is to 
be one purchasing agency for the Federal Government and our 
allies of the surplus commodities, does not that necessarily fix 
the price of the commodities to the domestic consumers? 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly it is an economic law that the price 
of the world market where there is a surplus and export will 
fix the price of the home market. There is no doubt, in my judg- 
ment, about the soundness of the law which the Senator has 
stated. But we are not fixing the price which the one agent shall 
give. We are only preventing an abnormal competition between 
the agents of all the powers. There is no reason why that one 
agent should be given wheat at an abnormally low price. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If there is only one purchaser 
for the surplus product, how do you prevent that one purchaser 
from fixing the price? And is not that the condition in which 
the country finds itself to-day—the control of exports, with the 
combination of the purchasing agents of this country and the 
allies forming only one purchaser? 

Does that not now give to the Government the power to fix a 
price by saying what it shall pay for its supplies, as well as the 
allies? And being the only purchaser, how can you work it out 
other than that that will absolutely fix the price in an indirect 
way? And if that fixes the price in an indirect way, would we 
do any harm, or perhaps would we not do good, if we went fur- 
ther and gave the President the power to do absolutely what 
he will do indirectly, through powers already conferred? 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, under these abnormal conditions, 
which are artificial to a large extent, I do not think the economic 
Jaw of the world's price as fixing the domestic price can be taken 
as absolute. Because there is only one agent buying for the 
belligerent Governments of the allies, it does not follow that we 
are bound to, sell at any price he shall name. As a matter of 
fact, as we have seen by the way they have bid against each 
other, they must have the wheat. It is in our hands to name 
the price, really, if it is left to one agent. He must have that 
wheat. It is not like normal times. What we desire, of course, 
is a reasonable adjustment, and I think the necessity will be 
met in that way. Although I see, of course, the power the Presi- 
dent now has and which he must have to regulate exports, I 
think it is going a great deal beyond that to give to a presidential 
agent—for that is what it comes down to—the power to name 
the price on everything for the domestic as well as the foreign 
market and to name the minimum price of everything. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does not the Senator be- 
Heye that an embargo without any restrictions can only add to 
the burden of the actual producer in prices? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think I understand the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The point raised by the 
Senator from New Mexico, in asking if an embargo would cure 
all evils. Now, it occurs to me that an embargo on the output of 
foods would not remedy the very thing that we are all trying to 
remedy. It would not affect the profits of the middlemen, but 


would reflect directly upon the producers of any article. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not talking about middle- 
men. Those men we can reach by other laws. I am discussing 
with the Senator from New Mexico the very difficult and im- 
portant point of the control of exports, which must be controlled 
to the degree which the President is now controlling them for 


many other reasons besides the economic ones. But because he 
has that control, which indirectly might be used to make the price, 
I do not think it therefore follows that we ought to confer the 
power to make all prices, maximums and minimums, upon some 
one agent or group of agents who are not even selected and 
appointed and confirmed by the Senate, who have not the respon- 
sibility which attaches to, offices as usually created. 

I think we are running a terrible risk, When I heard in con- 
versation again and again what some of these agents propose to 
do, it seemed to me that it could mean nothing but the abso- 
lute dislocation of business and of agriculture from one end of 
this country to the other, and that we should tread again the 
path that France trod when she had to get out of the dreadful 
conditions created by the autocratic powers assumed, from 
necessity no doubt, by the ministry at the outset of the war, and 
that we should have to go back to normal conditions, and, so 
far as possible—of course, it is limited, but so far as possible 
in a time of war—give the economic laws free play. 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I intended to; but 
there are provisions in this bill which if carried through, and 
if we confer these powers on agents unknown to us, it seems to 
me, are in the highest degree dangerous, It will not advance 
this war, it will not help the allies, to have a business panic in 
the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think I share the apprehensions of the 
Senator from Massachusetts when it comes to governmental 
control of these matters in normal times; but, of course, we all 
appreciate that conditions are now abnormal. May I ask the 
Senator whether he is opposed to any legislation and all legis- 
lation regulating the price of foodstuffs, and particularly wheat 
and flour? 

Mr, LODGE. No, Mr. President; but I wish to confine our 
legislation and our grant of powers as far as possible to matters 
immediately connected with the war and the operations of our 
Army and Navy. I do not want to give these blank checks to 
men about whom I know nothing. I know these are most ab- 
normal times; but that does not prevent an abuse of power, and 
human beings do not change their nature materially in war 
times. When they get power in their hands it is a tremendous 
temptation. I wish to go no further than is absolutely neces- 
sary. I think this bill goes a great deal too far. I do not think 
it is necessary for food control to give Mr. Hoover or anybody 
else the right to fix the price of cotton. 

You are involving yourself in grave questions when you allow 
Mr. Hoover to fix the price of cotton in conjunction with Great 
Britain or France. I do not think he ought to have the power 
to fix the price of copper or steel or wool, or any of those things 
enumerated there; and I think if we-are going to fix prices on 
wheat and establish minimums, because the farmer is in just 
as much danger, we had better do some price fixing ourselves, 
here and in the House of Representatives, where the farmers are 
represented, and not have it done by a man who is thinking 
neither of the shareholder nor of the business man nor of the 
farmer, but simply how he can buy most cheaply for the allies, 

Mr. President, it will not do the allies much good to buy 
cheaply for them if you cut down the whole source of supplies. 
It will not do the allies much good to have low prices fixed for 
them if you find yourself without the ability to lend them money. 
What ts the first aid we have had to give them? Money. My 
one point is, do not let us do anything which can injure the pros- 
perity of the country. Let us encourage it in every possible 
way. You will not encourage it if you give to a lot of nameless 
agents the power to interfere in any business, and say whether 
they shall have a license or whether they shall do business at all. 
They will be walking in terror by day and night, and they will 
not do business. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
that we want to continue the prosperity of this country; but 
knowing that the Senator has thought" very deeply upon this 
stbject, as he always does when he discusses questions that 
present themselves to the Senate, I should like to know from him 
how far he is willing to go, and what methods he would adept, 
to control the prices of food. 

Mr. LODGE. I will give the Senator a practical point. I am 
utterly opposed to the licensing clause, 

Mr. POMERENE. What method would the Senator adopt? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think licenses are needed. I do not 
think there is any occasion for it. If we must regulate food and 
fuel, let us do it. That is all that this bill was intended for 
when it started. 
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Mr. POMERENE: Now, I should like to have the Senator's 
views as to how he would do that. 

Mr. LODGE. We have got to give some unusual power 

Mr. POMERENE. I think so. 

Mr. LODGE. But I should reserve a few powers in the hands 
of Congress; and if there is to be a minimum-price fixing, I 
should like to see it done here by the men who represent the 
farmers on this floor, who represent great farming constituencies, 
who know something about it. 

Who are the agents who will have charge of this work? It 
is not one; it is a hundred agents spread all over the country. 
What do they know about those questions? We want the other 
side. The situation would be different if we could have a com- 
mission with representation of Congress, of the farmers, and of 
the manufacturers upon it. Let it be formed as the Immigration 
Commission was formed—partly by Congress and partly by the 
President. 

Let a body be created of men like that, who know something 
about more than one side of the matter, and confer the powers 
on the President to be administered through those men. That 
would be making it safe. But here you throw no safeguards 
whatever around the vast powers you bestow. You give a 
blanket authority to men whose names you do not eyen know. 
You know one; but he will have hundreds of agents whom you 
will know nothing about, who will be selected simply at his 
pleasure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, all of them 
will be selected without our consent or approval, too, 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, of course, without our consent or approval. 

Now, I earnestly desire to finish this bill. I wish to see as 
good a bill as possible passed. I wish to see all the powers given 
that are necessary to meet the food situation; but I do not want 
to make that an excuse for piling up any number of powers 
which were not asked for in this bill when it appeared, even, 
and which it is not necessary to give. That is the reason why 
I deplore the fact that we should not have more time to con- 
sider this bill and see whether we can not reach some reason- 
able conclusion. If the bill is forced, through now, it may go 
through in such a mutilated form as to be of little value. It 
may fail, or it may carry powers which, if wrongfully exercised, 
will bring this country to the verge of financial ruin within 
three months. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina rose. 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did not care to interrupt 
the Senator. I have made some investigations with reference 
to the production of cotton in this country covering a period of 
years, and the price of food. In my own time I am going to 
take occasion to incorporate these figures in the RECORD, along 
the lines the Senator has suggested, about the possibility of 
our doing just exactly the contrary of what we desire in our 
efforts to increase production, unless we do it wisely. The very 
point that we are all stressing here is to encourage the greatest 
possible volume of production of the things that are absolutely 
essential to the proper conduct of this war; and at a later time 
I shall submit some figures here upon that point. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have finished what I have to 
say. I merely desired to make a protest against hurrying a bill 
like this. The character of the measure we pass is more im- 
portant than the speed with which we pass it. Two or three 
days are very little here if it will save us from fatal mistakes; 
but two or three months or six months or a year of 
depression, of lack of confidence, of failure of taxes, may result 
in the failure of the war. y 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, like every other 
Senator here, I am greatly desirous of our putting into operation 
some law that will encourage to the fullest extent the production 
of those things we need. We have heard a good deal here about 
the speculator. I shall not discuss that matter, but I want to 
submit to the Senate some figures that possibly we have lost 
sight of. In our desire to punish the man who would corner 
foodstuffs and jeopardize our efforts in this war I am afraid we 
are likely to cripple the very ones whom we want to encourage 
in production. It is one thing to legislate for a general rule; 
that is our function and office; but whenever we begin to try 
to legislate on exceptions we are likely to destroy the good in 
the general rule. 

I call the attention of the Senate to these figures: 

All of us were startled at the price to which wheat went 
recently. In 1915, the producing year—not the consuming year 
of that crop, but the producing year—we produced, according 
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to figures furnished me by the Agricultural Department, 1,025,- 
801,000 bushels of wheat, the most enormous crop ever known 
in the history of this country. The average price to the pro- 
ducer in May of 1916, according to figures furnished by the 
Agricultural Department, was $1.02 a bushel. We had produced 
in round numbers 1,026,000,000 bushels of wheat. In 1916 we 
had exported up until the outbreak of the war an average 

Mr. GRONNA, The Senator from South Carolina means in 
1915, I think. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; in 1915. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to get the Senator, if he will be kind 
enough to do so, to give the price of wheat on the farm during 
the fall month of, say, November and in December. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I shall be very glad to give 
—.— 3 I will read the figures for the instruction of the 

a 

In January, 1916, the price of wheat was $1.02; in February, 
$1.18; in March, $1.02; in April the average was 98 cents; in 
May, $1.02; in June, $1; in July, 98 cents; in August, $1.07; 
in September, $1.31; in October, $1.36; in November, $1.58; in 
December, $1.60. 

Then, in January, 1917, following, for the same crop, the 
price was $1.50 per bushel; in February, 1917, it was 81.34— 
still following the same crop—in March the price was $1.64; 
and then on up. 

Mr. President, one other feature enters into this matter 
that we ought to take into consideration in framing a bill of 
this kind. The average exports from the United States abroad 
up until the outbreak of the war was 13} per cent of our total 
production; in 1915 it was 37 per cent of our total production. 
In spite of the enormous crop, we exported 37 per cent of the 
wheat produced in this country. In 1916 we produced only 
640,000,000 bushels of wheat—just a little more than half of 
what we had produced in 1915; in other words, we produced 
640,000,000 bushels as against 1,026,000,000 bushels. The per 
cent of the crop exported that year was 23 per cent—practically 
double the volume exported in the years previous to the war. 
We made, in round numbers, a half crop, and exported twice as 
much as we had been exporting, and the price doubled. So 
much for wheat. That shows that as the volume was great, 
the price declined, and as the amount was scarce the price rose. 

In 1916 we produced 281,000,000 bushels of potatoes—just 
a half crop. Potatoes rose in price this last spring to about $4 
a bushel. We exported an average, up until the outbreak of the 
war, in potatoes of about six-tenths per cent of our production. 

1916 we exported 1.43 per cent, but we made a half crop of 
potatoes in 1916. 
Nr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, as I understood him, stated that 
we exported six-tenths of 1 per cent of our potato crop. Is 
not that an error? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Those are the figures which 
were given me by the Agricultural Department. Of course I 
have no personal knowledge of the matter. 

I want to emphasize the fact that we made a half crop of 
potatoes in 1916, and the price rose to $4 a bushel. Wheat was 
searce; consequently, there was a greater demand for a sub- 
stitute, and as potatoes were likewise scarce, they rose in con- 
sequence of the scarcity. So the high price of potatoes now, 
right in the emergency which we were deploring in the spring 
of this year, encouraged production. Every nook and corner 
available for potatoes has been planted in that crop, and the 
result is to-day that the producers are not getting enough for 
them to pay for the cost of production, gathering, and marketing. 

In 1914 we made 16,000,000 bales of cotton, and the price 
dropped to where it did not nearly pay for the cost of produc- 
tion. We were Jed to believe that, on account of the demorali- 
zation of the usual channels of trade, the excessive freight 
rates incident to the dangers incurred in transporting that crop 
abroad, the demoralization in our great market, which is Eng- - 
land, would cause a diminution in consumption approximating 
5,000,000 bales. The price of cotton that year averaged about 
7.1 cents per pound for a 16,000,000-bale crop. 

In 1915—the year in which the enormously large crop of 
1914 was marketed, in which it was to be consumed—we made 
two-thirds of a crop, 11,060,000 bales; in round numbers, 5,000,- 
000 bales less than we made in 1914. The surplus coming over 
from 1914 into 1915 plus the 1915 crop sold on the market at 
an average of about 9.7 cents per pound. 

In 1916—flast year—we made practically the same crop that 
we made in 1915, around 11,000,000 bales of cotton. We were 
5,000,000 bales short in 1915; we consunied the surplus of 1914 
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and entered 1916 with the surplus practically wiped out. In 
1916 we still were short 5,000,000 bales of cotton. The average 
price was just double the price which obtained in ante bellum 
years. 

To the astonishment of the cotton world, producer and con- 
sumer alike, in 1915, instead of there being a shortage in con- 
sumption of cotton, both domestic and foreign, there was an 
increase to such an extent that 14,800,000 bales of American 
cotton were consumed in the cotton year of August 1, 1914, to 
August 1, 1915. The demand of the world increased by leaps 
and bounds, because cotton was used in enormous quantities in 
producing explosives and used in enormous quantities in pro- 
yiding clothing for the soldier, tents, and all the textiles neces- 
sary and incident to a state of war. 

Now, there is not a man on this floor who dares say there has 
been any corner in the cotton market. Cotton has risen simply 
because the demand has outstripped the supply. 

So great was the fear throughout the entire cotton-producing 
regions of the South that the enormously high prices would in- 
duce the southern cotton grower to plant too largely of cotton 
that there was a propaganda throughout the South last spring 
that he should reduce his cotton acreage and plant foodstuffs. 
He responded, and, in spite of the fact that cotton was bringing 
from 25 to 27 cents a pound and guaranteeing him something 
like from $100 to $125 an acre, the southern planter has reduced 
his cotton acreage and put it in foodstuffs. The statistics of the 
Agricultural Department will verify that statement. To the 
patriotic appeal made to the notoriously poor southern cotton 
farmer, in the face of an inviting profit on his land, he responded 
and cut his cotton acreage anywhere from 10 to 15 per eent and 
put it in foodstuffs. The rise in the price of cotton, as I said 
a moment ago, has been due to the natural operation of the 
law of supply and demand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, But, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
South Carolina will permit me, there was something that hap- 
pened in 1914 which suspended the inexorable law of supply 
and demand. That caused the price of cotton to go down. The 
law of supply and demand is now operating unhindered, and 
that has caused the price to rise. Cotton went down because 
of the war, which came on and suspended the operations of that 
law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It cut off the opportunity to ship 
the cotton to places where there would have been a demand 
and left it here, where we had more than the immediate market 
required. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should say, 
in justice to all parties, that it was natural that the demoraliza- 
tion caused by the oncoming of war on such a large scale should 
affect the market; but one of the prime causes for the disastrous 
conditions around about November or December, I believe, when 
the price went down to the point where we had no market at all, 
and could not sell the cotton at all, and the price that was 
quoted was simply nominal and nobody bought it, was that 
the exchanges of this country, which represent the great concen- 
trating points to which buyer and seller gravitate, and where 
they transact their business, were closed, and the only cotton 
markets left were those mills that cared to buy and risk the 
chance of selling their finished goods. However, after a while, 
that was remedied and the exchanges opened again, but the 
price still remained low. 

To reiterate and recapitulate, what I have attempted to show 
here is that the crop of wheat in 1915 was 1,026,000,000 bushels 
and the price during the greater period of that time to the 
farmer was less than a dollar a bushel. In 1916 we made 
something like a half crop of wheat, and, with the exports in- 
creasing and the supply diminishing, the consequence was a 
doubling in price. In 1916 we had a failure in the potato crop. 
At the same time wheat and other staple foodstuffs—and the 
Irish potato, commonly so called, is in a great many communi- 
ties as staple an article of food as wheat—were scarce, and the 
result was that potatoes went to enormous prices. The same 
was true of cotton. So the point that I want to impress upon 
the Senate is this: The only hope of encouraging production is 
to make production profitable. We can not eliminate from hu- 
manity the desire to make gain; we can not eliminate from 
ourselves or from any man the desire to realize laudable ambi- 
tions. I thank God that we can not eliminate from America 
the desire to maintain her democracy and that she will go to 
any lengths to maintain it. The same motives that actuate us 
‘en masse actuate us individually. I have no patience whatever 
with the man who becomes so besotted in his greed for gain 
that money is to him his patriotism, his conscience, and his 
God; but I do honor the man who attempts to convert the ener- 
gies of his body and brain into capital and to use that capital 
for the onward progress of civilization. 


Buckle, in his History of Civilization, uses one expression 
that is an epitome of the elements involved in human progress. 
He says that there are but three elements in the civilizing 
process—wealth, leisure, and learning. The accumulation of 
wealth is a divine instinct, because it enables us to express our- 
selyes. The accumulation of wealth is necessary for the pur- 
pose of liberating our hands from toil, in order that we may 
payo time to study the problems that yex humanity and to solve 
them, 

I am just as much opposed to the man who would speculate 
now, to the disaster of this Government and our people, as any 
man in this Chamber; but because of the action of Providence 
that cut down the wheat crop, and the action of another law of 
Providence as immutable in its operation as the law of gravita- 
tion—the law of supply and demand—lI am afraid that because 
bread was high, because God did not give us a great wheat 
crop, we are likely not to charge the shortage to the proper 
place, and, in attempting to legislate, to bring about disaster 
where we hope to do good. . 

I want to read in this connection an expression said to be 
150 years old. It covers the very point I am making: 

To announce to the people that the dearness of food from which they 
suffer is the effect of artificial maneuvers and not due to the derange- 
ment of the seasons; to tell them that they endure dearness in the 
midst of abundance, is to authorize all calumnies, past, present, and 
future, to which they too readily surrender themselves, * * * It 
is, at the same time, to render the Government responsible for the inevi- 
table scarcities that may exist or may again occur; it lays on the minis- 
try the obligation to furnish abundance, whatever may happen, and they 
should be very sure of their e the gid they undertake such an en- 
gagement. The people well know t the Government is not the mas- 
ter of the seasons, and they should be taught that they have no right to 
violate the property of the agricultural workers or the dealers in corn. 
We stand firm, even before the le, when we say to them: What 
you ask is an injustice.” Those who do not accept this reason will 
accept none and will always calumnlate the Government, whatever 
efforts are made to please them. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator who is the author of that? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was written by a great 
French administrator, Turgot, 150 years ago. s 

Mr. President, I am in favor of this.legislation, properly ex- 
pressed. The great liberty incident to democracy, like every 
great good, has its corresponding potentiality for evil. A moun- 
tain a thousand feet high means a valley a thousand feet low; 
and the great good that we enjoy in personal liberty, the sover- 
eignty of self, may, in times of stress, and with a distorted view 
of facts, become as potential for evil as it is for good. In the 
cool, quiet deliberations of those chosen to represent the people 
in this Chamber, it becomes manifestly our duty—aye, It is a 
responsibility that has never come to any Senate before in the 
history of America—so to see the facts, so to observe and regard 
the facts as, so far as in us lies, to turn the present emergency to 
our benefit, anu to perpetuate the blessings that we have. 

I do not think this bill, as it now stands, without some modi- 
fications, is likely to reach the end that we desire. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I always listen with great interest to the 
Senator from South Carolina, especially when he is speaking 
upon a subject of this character. I have been impressed with 
the utter disintegration of the Senate on this question within 
the last 24 hours. It seems, to use a cant phrase, to have gone 
into the air. Now, I want to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the chairman of the committee if they do not think that 
these differences which the Senator has referred to could be 
ironed out and composed more readily in the committee than on 
the floor of the Senate? It does not seem to me that we are 
coming to any conclusion in the Senate. We are further from 
agreeing upon this bill this afternoon than we were two weeks 
ago; and I for one am yery desirous of seeing the matter 
brought to an end. 

The Senator from South Carolina is an honored member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I want to ask him if 
he does not think progress would be made by recommitting 
this bill to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and see- 
ing if something can not be agreed upon which is likely to bring 
about the early passage of the bill? I sincerely desire its early 
passage in some form, I think the Senate wants to get rid of 
it, and I know the American people want the question settled. 
It is disorganizing trade, it is discouraging business; and some- 
thing ought to be done, if possible, to bring the Senate to an 
agreement upon the measure. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am scarcely 
in a position to advise. The bill is here before us. I am thor- 
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all about farming. It is from the farmers of the country that 
we are to draw the sinews of war that are to determine this 
conflict; and the manner in which we treat them is going to 
determine, in my opinion, whether the result of this war shall 
be with us or against us. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may.I interrupt the 


Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Mississippi asks if 
amy member of the committee believe that if this bill were re- 
committed to, the ‘committee these differences might be ironed 
out. If the Senator will permit me to express my opinion 
about it, I should say no. When this bill was in the Senate the 
first time it covered foods, feeds, and fuels, and the articles 
necessary for their production. When it was being discussed in 
the Senate a great many Senators objected to that general ex- 
pression and insisted that the bill ought to be particularized 
and the particular articles stated which were necessary for the 
production of these necessaries. 

It went down to the committee, and the committee, being 
influenced largely by the expressed wishes of Senators who 
had discussed the subject, particularized, and when it came 
back inte the Senate again it was further particularized by 
the addition of cotton and some other commodities. 

Now, if the bill goes back to the committee, those samie differ- 
ences will be there again. The committee is almost evenly 
divided. On the question of prohibition, the handling of dis- 
tilled liquors and vinous and malt liquors, the same differences 
existed in the Senate and existed in the committee. So if the 
bill goes back to the committee, in my opinion these differences 
will be not only multiplied but strengthened, and we will have 
just the same trouble in the Senate that we are having now. 
In the last analysis I believe the bill will have to be deter- 
mined here in the Senate and not in committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I rather agree with the 
Senator. I take it, Mr. President, that all of the Senators are 
anxious to do something to pass some law that will guarantee us 
the greatest possible abundance of produce and not 3 
the earning capacity of our people. It is true that the co! 
mittee did take out the general clause and specify. I think 
it would be well for us to discuss here those things that could 
be put under direct governmental control and get 
of opinion. I see that the newspapers and others, when cotton 

was included, said that the southern people objected. I doubt 
not that that is true, but there is a reason why from every 

standpoint cotton should not be hampered at all in the open 

maer and should be subject only to the law of supply and 
emand. 

Why? Two bales out of every three bales of American cotton 
are sold in Europe and in the Americas contiguous to us. 
In an ordinary crop something like nine or ten million bales 
are shipped abroad in the raw state, with no other manufac- 
turing expense except the ordinary ginning that takes the lint 
from the seed and the compression necessary to make carload 
space possible. 

Eyery time cotton goes up 1 cent a pound there is brought 
into this country in gold $50,000,000. Cotton has advanced 
something like 10 cents a pound, which spells an increase in 
the importation of European gold and South American gold 
in exchange for your raw cotton from the very field of the 
farmer approximating $1,000,000,000. It is jeopardizing no 
interest at home. It is pouring into the coffers of this country 
one of the essential sinews of war, without which disaster will 
follow. 

It is not very greatly to the credit of America that in spite 
of her monopoly of the production of the raw material of cot- 
ton two-thirds of the raw material is converted into the finished 
product abroad and sold in disastrous competition with the 
production of our mills in every country in the world. 

It is the one and only product that has held the balance of 
trade in favor of America for 43 years. Had it not been for the 
exportation of raw cotton this country would have been on the 
debtor side of its international relations for 43 years. 

Now, in this time of our travail, when money and produce are 
needed not only to sustain us but to enable us to sustain our 
allies, the price of cotton has gone to where? The amount of 
money poured into this country, in spite of the short crop, is 
practically the same as that in the full years, so that the bal- 
ance of trade is still on the side of America in multiplied form 
because of the great exportation of other articles along with 
this article. It is not a food crop in any sense, compared with 
the actual food crops. Bread and meat a man must have every 
day of his life. He can patch his old suit and wear it two 


years. He can not eat his dinner and have that same food 
to-morrow. ` 

Cotton was put into this’ bill because other articles have been 
put in. I know that if cotton is put under the control of any 
man or set of men who are not familiar with the conditions of 
its production, and the market is hampered, the price of cotton 
will drop as it dropped the other day with the threat of putting 
it in the bill, not only with disaster to the producer, who has 
been scorned here because of his seeming sensitiveness to any 
interference, but to the disaster of American finances. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator think 
there was any reason for cotton dropping on account of that 
interference? Was not that merely the work of the exchange, 
the trick of exchange gamblers, without any just or adequate 
cause? I am afraid that is one of the evils of the exchange. 
The law of supply and demand cut very little figure in the 
transaction. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow me, 
I think this is what happened: If I am buying potatoes to store 
them in cold storage because I haye a constituency to supply, 
and this place that I am buying and storing in is capable of ac- 
cumulating a vast amount of pofatoes, and there is legislation 

pending which makes it a felony for me to be caught with more 
potatoes than are justifiable in my business, and some other 
man is to determine what is justifiable, I will quit buying pota- 
na If I am on the cotton market and buying and selling cot- 
n, and I have contracts out for six or eight months ahead, and 
thats is a threat that the market within the next two or three 
months is to be taken into the hands of somebody else in such 
a way as to jeopardize the fulfillment of my contracts, I will 
dump them overboard now, regardless of consequences. I will 
get out of the way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. .Mr. President, in that connection, may I 
interrupt the Senator and ask his judgment as to whether the 
effect he speaks of was not brought about also by the fact that 
the spinner, who has been in the habit of buying his supplies 
whenever he thought it was advisable to buy, would probably. 
figure that if the Government was going to take hold of cotton 
and fix the price of it he might be able to get his supplies a 
little cheaper later on, and therefore he decided not to buy now? 
I think that had something to do with it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, all of us 
recognize that the interrelation of all of our commerce is so 
intimate and delicate that you can not put your hand on one 
commercial article in America without affecting every other 
commercial article. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, That argument holds good against the 
entire bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. My idea was this: That in 
this bill, as I said a moment ago, we ought to select those 
things that we think are of absolute importance and are abso- 
lutely necessary, and so shape our legislation that we will be 
guaranteed an abundance of those. I will put this question 
to the Senator: Would not he rather have a guaranty of a 
profit year in and year out than to take his chances on seasons 
and the fluctuations of the market? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Certainly I would; and I want the Sen- 
ator to understand that I am not advocating putting cotton in 
this bill. I voted against it, and shall do so hereafter, if the 
occasion shall arise. I am afraid that the whole measure is 
going to prove disappointing; but the point is, we have got to 
come to some understanding about it. There must be some 
confluence, some running together of the opinions of Senators 
in order to reach a conclusion, We have got to agree upon some 
sort of a bill, and that was the purpose of my question to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. My idea is that we should 
take the foodstuffs, one or all of them, and guarantee the pro- 
ducers of this country a profit, so as to put beyond a perad- 
venture any question of scarcity, if the seasons are propitious. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon a further in- 
terruption, I have noticed, as the Senator has doubtless noticed, 
that Senators from wheat-growing States who formerly appar- 
ently were very ardently for this bill have now taken fright lest 
the bill will interfere with the price of the products of the farms 
of their constituents, and the case seems to me almost hopeless 
in regard to coming together upon any definite plan to accom- 
plish the purpose of the proposed measure. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I believe that 
a definite plan can be worked out by eliminating from this bill 
every extraneous matter and simply concentrating ourselves on 
the production of food, and making the conditions of that pro- 
duction so inviting to the producer that we will guarantee that 
we will have it, and stop there. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not sure but that the Senator is right in 
that statement. I do not mention this in a spirit of faultfind- 
ing, but the Senator will remember that when the bill was in 
that form this objection was made, and I confess it appealed to 
me: “If you are going to regulate the price of the things the 
farmer produces, then you must regulate the price of the things 
the farmer has to buy.” The Senator will remember that that 
was one of the serious objections made to the bill. If the man 
who produces foodstuffs is to be regulated, then you must see 
that he is protected in the things he has to buy. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. My theory is this, that 
rather than go into all these ramifications, taking, steel and 
copper and iron and cotton and every conceivable kind of com- 
merce and putting it in a bill, we shall guarantee the price of 
foodstuffs to keep pari passu with these, having no regard to 
them, so that if the man who produces steel is going to charge 
800 per cent he must eat 300 per cent bread by the action of the 
Government; in other words, to see that the price of foodstuffs 
in this country is going to give a profit to the man who produces 
them. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield first to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would not take in the nian who is work- 
ing on a salary. The steel man might be able to save 300 per 
cent, but the man working for $100 a month with a family to 
support would not be able to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is a very vexing problem 
about the salaried man. It is the easiest matter in the world 
to solve that problem temporarily by increasing the salaries. 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not reach the root of the evil. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We all know it is very easy 
to put salaries up and almost impossible to put them down. It 
is not a very easy matter, for the conditions under which the 
Salary is to be earned go up or down at the caprice of the mar- 
ket. Now the salaried man, just like exceptional unfortunate 
people you will find everywhere, is at this time the victim of 
circumstances over which we can not have any control. We 
are legislating now for the great body of consumers and pro- 
ducers, and we have got to so regulate the matter as to do the 
greatest possible good and the least possible evil and in fixing 
the prices to the producer that will guarantee the maximum 
profit. 

My view of it is that it is the duty of the Government in this 
emergency to exhaust every means within its power to encour- 
age the production of staple breadstuffs in America and not 
leave the producers thereof at the mercy of a fickle market, as 
the potato growers of 1917 find themselves now. The result of 
the disaster that has overtaken the potato grower will reflect 
itself next year in the growing of potatoes again. No man is 
going to plant a maximum amount of wheat at the solicitation 
of the Government unless he is guaranteed that there shall be 
a market to meet and absorb the vast increase of that which 
he has produced. If we will get together and decide here in 
the Senate and the House what is a reasonable price for a 
billion and a half or two billion bushels of wheat and guarantee 
that price no matter what the crop may do you will have the 
wheat. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 
- Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. If I clearly apprehend the argument being made 
by the distinguished Senator from South Carolina, it is that we 
had better not go beyond the fixing of prices on food products 
for the reason that it involves so many other questions which 
are full of perplexity and difficulty. I remind the Senator that 
we are in this Congress appropriating and providing for the 
expenditure of many thousands of millions of dollars. If these 
expenditures are to be poured out on a profit of 300, 400, 500, 
and 600 per cent they will not last long. 

I remind the Senator that steel plate, now in great demand, 
has risen in price 600 per cent. It has had a disastrous effect 
upon my own State. We are there producing oil on a large 
scale. One man during the last 10 days, named Cosden, stopped 
twenty-odd drilling outfits because he could not get steel at a 
reasonable price to justify him in going on with that expendi- 
ture, It costs twice as much now to drill for oil as it did before 


I yield to the Senator from 


the war started. We can not go on in this country. and carry 
the war to a successful issue unless the hand of the Government 
itself is put upon the unrestrained greed of individuals. < 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am a little astounded to 
hear the Senator even indirectly advocate putting that article 
in here when we have a Council of National Defense, and if I 
am advised rightly the representatives of steel producers are 
members of that body. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. OWEN. I believe the Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It does seem to me that the 
very patriotic gentlemen on that board ought to be in a position 
to know conditions and take care of them in the interests of 
America. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator appeal to the doctrine that 
guided David Copperfleld's wife in buying meat from the 
butcher on the principle that the butcher knew what the meat 
was | worth? 

. SMITH of South Carolina. 
ane principle at this time. 

Mr. KENYON, © Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
the chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, Mr. Gary, 
is chairman of the cooperative committee of the advisory coun- 
cil on steel products, and that the president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Mr. Farrell, is the vice chairman, 
and they ought to be able to remedy the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It seems to me so, if you 
want to protect their interest and not that of the public. . Be- 
sides that, I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that 
if these prices have soared beyond any justification or reason 
found in the law of supply and demand, you have the Sherman 
antitrust law, you have the Clayton supplementary act, and you 
have a commission known as the Trade Commission. There are 
three branches. First, there is the Council of National De- 
fense to safeguard and take care of the interests of America 
along these trade lines of artificial production. I am not ad: 
vised as to who compose, in the Council of National Defense, the 
body that represents the farmers, or those who look to natura? 
production. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
say the advisory committee of the Council of National Defense 
are acting of course only in an advisory way, or properly 
should act only in an advisory way, and that the Council 
of National Defense itself consists of the Secretaries repre- 
senting the people of the United States and representing the 
administration, while they may receive advice from these 
sources which are supposed to be peculiarly expert, and about 
which now there are some elements of doubt because of the 
large interest which they have adverse to the Government and 
which we ought to look frankly in the face. The Federal Trade 
Commission can, in fact, exercise an independent inquiry into 
the recommendations of value made by the advisory commission, 
but when you have the advice concluded and the fact ascer- 
tained the Government of the United States ought to have the 
right to definitely act with authority and power. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I was under the impression 
that under the Sherman antitrust law wherever it was found 
that there were combinations of men and capital and prices were 
unduly enhanced in restraint of trade the Government could 
intervene. 

But be that as it may, I believe that articles not per se food 
articles should be eliminated from this bill, and the original 
House draft, in my opinion, is better, though imperfectly drawn. 
The purpose and aim of it was to take care of those things which 
do not come under the operation of artificial laws and combina- 
tions, but to pertain to the farmer. Restrict the bill not even 
to all the farm products, but to those staple products that have 
a world market and are essential to the sustenance of life to 
the allies and the American people, just restricting it to food- 
stuffs alone and to the staple foodstuffs, and, if necessary, to 
fix the price here in Congress, or, if that be not advisable, put 
it into the hands of those in whom we have confidence to fix 
a price that will encourage production without disastrously 
high prices as the minimum, but will encourage ce to 
meet the end we are aiming at. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chait), 
Does the Senator from South Carolina. yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of- South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, more than once during 
the discussion of this measure it has been asserted that the power 


Wheat seems to be toing on 
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to fix Drie as provided in this bill should be restricted to food- 
stuffs, but to do so would be to discriminate against the farmer. 
Now, I should like to ask the Senator from South Carolina if 
he does not think or believe that the question of limiting this 
measure to food products solely might be made entirely prac- 
ticable without working any hardship on the farmer or pro- 
ducer by a simple provision in the bill that no price fixed on the 
products of the farm should operate to reduce the price to the 
farmer, and that no price fixed should, in other words, work a 
hardship on the producer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think that the producers of 
this country are perfectly willing to bear their share of any 
sacrifice necessary to bring the war to a successful conclusion. 
Now, I want to be definitely understood on that point. i 

Mr. KENDRICK. I do not believe the Senator has exactly 


the idea I had in mind. 
Yes; I caught the Senator's 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
idea. 

-~ Mr. KENDRICK. It was my thought that it would be in the 
interest not only of the people of this Nation but of the allies 
for us to see to it that the producers avere not discriminated 
against, that they were rather encouraged in production. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think so, The point I de- 
sire to make is this: We have a very apt illustration in the case 
of the potato crop right now. That is a disaster to the potato 
producer. We want to avoid that. Such a thing might occur in 
the production of wheat. Suppose we were to produce 2,000,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, the farmer having within 60 days 
from the time the gathering begins to take it to the market, and 
with a supply which it would take 12 months to consume, the very 
weight to-morrow will glut the market and break the price and 
be disastrous to every farmer who had to sell his entire output. 

Now we come right to the crux of the matter. What are 
you going to do to guarantee the proper storage, the proper 
price, and the proper distribution when he has made that crop? 
If we will address ourselves to that specific, definite thing we 
will accomplish the purpose for which we are so e 
striving here. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA, If the price of wheat had been extremely 
low, does the Senator believe the bill would have been pending 
in this body? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I prefer not to give an ex- 
pression of opinion on that line for this reason 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator answer the question or not? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will answer it in another 
way, if you will allow me to finish the sentence, right in con- 
nection with that. It does not make any difference whether 
this measure originated outside of the Senate or originated 
in the Senate, I believe it is our duty not to take chances on 
foodstuffs in the light of the experience of Europe. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think the Senator understood me. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I think I understood 


you. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the price of wheat had been low, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that any bill would have been here fixing a 
higher price? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not suppose it would, 
but just let me call the Senator's attention to this fact: He 
knows that when the price of a thing is very low on account of 
overproduction the tendency the next year is to reduce produc- 
tion in order to avoid the expense of a large production, and you 
get the higher profit from the less amount. We know that in 
Europe on account of conditions there they can not hope to make 
anything like enough to support the armies that are fighting for 
the allies. We know that with 1,026,000,000 bushels, carrying 
a surplus of something like 300,000,000 bushels over the normal 
production, was absorbed and the price went up in spite of that. 
So I say if this bill had not originated in any of the depart- 
ments it would have been the duty of the Senate or of Congress 
to have taken some steps to guarantee, as far as human legisla- 
tion could guarantee it, an adequate, abundant supply of food- 
stuffs. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. The means by which the crop might be safe- 
guarded, I understand, have been adopted by the citizens of 
North Dakota providing for State warehouses and State eleva- 
tors for the safeguarding of the crop that is raised there. 
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would like to know from the Senator from North Dakota if that 
is correct? 

Mr. GRONNA. ‘The Senator is correct, but he must ae that 
tee Serres of this bill would very seriously interfere with 

a 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow me 
‘to answer the proposition put interrogatively by the Senator 
from North Dakota, the warehouse is only an incident, a neces- 
sary concomitant to the proper preparation for a large crop. 
The price guaranteed against a loss will stimulate the produc- 
tion. Then I agree with the Senator that there must be some 
places where it can be kept. 

Mr. OWEN. You have got to store it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. To store it and then have it 
distributed by the proper means. I believe that the purpose of 
the bill was along right lines. I think it is as Paul said about 
the Jews, that they had a zeal of God but not according to 
knowledge. They did not understand the minute details or the 
reaction that might come from some, in my opinion, unfortunate 
provisions in the bill. But the general purpose of the bill is 
right, to encourage production. That should be the general pur- 
pose. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that we have an illustration right 
now under another law of avoiding the very thing that we have 
been apparently most afraid of, and that is speculation. Under 
the power of embargo given to the President he can shut the 
door to all exporters and he can indirectly regulate the market 
for every bushel! of wheat or foodstuffs in this country so far as 
keeping the price of it from going up is concerned. I believe in 
that embargo, but for other than financial reasons. I believe 
that we ought to see to it that the food we produce is either con- 
sumed by ourselves or our friends, and not to take chances of 
portions of it leaking through some other channel and getting to 
those who are our enemies. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 1 do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not disagree with the Senator's state- 
ment. There is no Senator in this body who is more conversant 
with the conditions of production than the Senator from South 
Carolina, But if we take away the market from the producer 
of grain, is it not reasonable to believe that the Government 
owes something to the producer? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is the argument I have 
been making all the morning, that if we are going to encourage 
him to produce enough for us and the allies let us encourage him 
along the proper lines; which is to guarantee against loss and 
financial ruin for himself and those dependent upon him. I 
believe if we are going to close his market in normal times for 
patriotic and right reasons and still leave an enormous crop we 
should create temporarily an artificial market for him that will 
guarantee him at least the level of prices and profits that he 
had for 10 or 15 years, or it may be more, 

Mr. GRONNA. With the uncertainty, with no price fixed by 
any legislative body, merely leaving it to some one regardless of 
how wise and how able that one man may be that the great indus- 
try of agriculture, in which more than $10,000,000,000 is produced 
in a single year, does the Senator believe we would encourage 
production by leaving it absolutely uncertain, without fixing 
any minimum price but simply leaving it to some agency or 
some individual? I ask the Senator does he really believe that 
that would encourage production? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think we should have be- 
fore planting time a definite price fixed for a specific crop, not 
to leave it, as the Senator says, in the air. Giving some man 
the power to fix the price without his naming the price before 
planting time would be absolutely disastrous and demoralizing. 
I would not take the chance to plant any crop in the world if 
after I had planted I stood in danger of some man having not 
my interest at heart but at his own sweet will having a right 
to fix the price. But the amount planted under the provisions 
of this bill is going to be determined by the minimum price on 
the condition guaranteed for the growing and selling of that 
product. If the price of wheat before the seeding time in this 
year, 1917, is not fixed and guaranteed and does not appeal to 
the farmer when so fixed and guaranteed, we will not have the 
amount that we hope to have, but if before seeding time there is 
a price fixed that is inviting to him and that price is guaranteed 
until the last bushel of that crop is sold by the farmer, you may 
look for a maximum production of wheat. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me further to in- 
terrupt him 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Would not that necessarily mean that the cost 
of production to the producer will have to be taken into con- 
sideration if the Government is to regulate the price of the 
farmers’ product? We might as-well talk plainly. -What the 
Government wants is the farmer's wheat and the farmer's 
grain. I think the Government cares very little for anything 


else. Now, then, we know, those of us who are conversant with’ 


agriculture, the increased cost of production. We know that 
there is not a single article or implement the farmer uses that 
has not advanced all the way from 25 to 100 per eent, and on 
certain articles, such as twine, as the Senator knows, the price 
has advanced 300 per cent to the farmer. Does not that neces- 
sarily mean that the cost of production must be taken into con- 
sideration, and not only the food value of these articles should 
be taken into consideration? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In reply to that, all I have to 
say is that it goes without saying if you are going to guarantee 
the farmer a profit it means a profit over and above the cost of 
the article to him, and when we have concentrated on the food- 
stuffs and fixed the price, then we have necessarily discounted 
the price of all the articles that he must buy. I believe that we 
can accomplish it in this bill by the proper amendments and 
modifications. ` 
I do not take very much stock in this great cry about the 

speculators having a corner on these things and putting up the 
prices, 

Mr. GRONNA. I did not wish to go into that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think that some of the local 
retailers have taken advantage of high prices and have charged 
ruinous and extortionate prices to the consumers, but, as I 

«showed ir. the outset of my speech, the wheat crop was just a 

little above half, the potato crop was a little above half, the cot- 
ton crop a little above half. So the incrensed demand and 
the abnormal decrease in supply resulted in the high prices. We 
can, for the purpose of this bill, disregard what we call the 
speculative influence and address ourselves to the encourage- 
ment of the tremendous surplus which must be produced in 
order to supply the shortage of foodstuffs in Europe as well as 
to supply ourselves. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from South Carolina has now 
given a concrete problem. He has called attention to the rise 
in the price of wheat, which is true. He has also called atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1916 there was produced of all kinds of 
wheat only a half crop. Naturally, the price of wheat rose; 
but the average price of wheat during the year was. only about 
$1.60, according to the statement of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Now, I want to ask the Senator does he believe that the 
price of $1.60 is an abnormally and an unreasonably high price 
compared with the price of other food products? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am not in a 
position to name any price for wheat, because I am not familiar 
with its production, its handling, and its sale; but I do believe 
that there are Senators enough in this body who are sufficiently 
conversant with the subject to approximate the price. I am 
sure there are an abundance of men in the United States to 
arrive at a proper solution of that. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, I will state 
to him and to the Senate that at $2 a bushel there are 4,000 
more calories per dollar in wheat than in any other food product 
to-day at present prices. 

' Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, Mr. President, so far 
as that is concerned, I am merely speaking now of a principle. 
That principle is the necessity upon us to provide ourselves 
with ample food and to provide our allies also by proper Iegis- 
lation. I believe everything ought to be eliminated from this 
bill except the provisions and sections that will promote and 
safeguard the production of an adequate supply of food 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And to guarantee a sufi- 
ciency, as far as may be, to our own people and also to our 
allies, and we should address ourselves to this end. I do not 
think that we can arrive at that by going out into every ramifi- 
cation and trying to readjust the delicate, far-reaching, and 
infinite departments of trade and their manifold diversifications 
and bring them all down like the surface of water so that when 
one declines the other declines, and vice versa. The commerce 
of the world has been built up through thousands and thousands 
of yenrs, and each department is so interrelated that a disas- 
trous touch on one reflects itself through them all; but I be- 
lieve that if we will take that which is produced by the soil— 
the natural production of the soil—and will with wisdom fix 
the price, control the market, and guarantee that price, we shall 
come to a solution of this problem. 


So far as the fuel element is concerned, to that I can not ad- 


dress myself, because I know nothing about its production ; but, 


as a farmer, I do know that if there is a staple crop to be made, 
and a guaranteed price, eliminating the element of risk. leav- 
ing me to understand that, whether the seasons are good or 
whether they are bad, I shall be guaranteed a profit, and every- 
thing moving along the line of least resistance, I shall move 
along that line, and so will every ether farmer of this country. 
We had rather take a small guaranteed profit thun run the risk 
of a big one or none at all. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator; but should we not 
also in a crisis like this pay some attention to the real food value 
of a certain article, say, for instance, wheat? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That may be; but that enters 
into the cost of production. I am not speaking about it from a 
technical or from a comparative value, or the different constitu- 
ent elements of its food properties; I am not talking about that. 
I am talking about getting a volume of foodstuff that wil! put 
us beyond the danger of hunger amongst ourselves or our allies. 
I believe that by the elimination of certain features of this bill 
and the modification of others, in other words, concentrating 
on foodstuffs, not to hold a club over anybody, not to be threat- 
ening anybody, but to- encourage everybody patriotically and 
profitably, too, to produce that which we want, we can put this 
bill right here in such shape that it could be passed and meet 
the requirements of the American people without doing harm to 
anybody. I do not, however, believe yeu can do it by threaten- 
ing bere in a supposed case, and over there in another, and 
allowing some one to draw a sharp distinction between whether 
you are hoarding or whether yow are providing normally for 
conditions which might arise. I think these things will take care 
of themselves as they oceur. 

Now, as I said before, with the power given to embargo the 
shipment and exportation of our foodstuffs or other American 
products, with the power to encourage production, we can control 
the situation logically, normally, or abnormally just now, but 
logically, without any disaster whatever fo the general com- 
mercial interests of this country, aye, for their benefit. and dis- 
rupt nothing. However, to have threats here and there, to give 
tremendous power fo punish here and there, without clearly de- 
fining the evil so that it cam be apprehended at once and pun- 
ished accordingly, you are likely to do more harm than you are 
to do good. The thing to do is to put all encouragement in this 
bill you can, to eliminate all the discouragement that you can, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
another question before he takes his seat. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, he would fix a price; that is, he believes that 
the legislative body of this country should fix u price, a mini- 
mum, which would be satisfactory to the farmer; or does the 
Senator mean that it should be left to some agency or to some 
individual? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I admit here and now un- 
equivocally that either we should fix it or so fix it In the law 
that whoever does fix it shall fix it representing a profit. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, does the Senator believe that there is a 
human being who is able to adjust the price on a commodity of 
this kind—on wheat, grain? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why net on cotton? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Nebraska 
suggests why not cotton, If the Senator had done me the honor 
to hear what I had to say about cotton, I think he would very 
readily acquiesce in eliminating cotton from this bill, as well as 
a great many other articles which have been put into it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did listen to the Senator, and, as I 
recall, he classified cotton with wheat and corn in showing that 
the advanced price was due to a reduced supply. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I did; but that had nothing 
to do with the relation as to other natural foodstuffs, I say 1 
was simply using that as an illustration that the law of supply 
and demand, rather than speculation, had controlled their price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If that is the ease, why not treat them 
both alike? 5 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Simply because we are here 
to encourage food production and not to interfere with other 
things that are not pertinent and germane to food production, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator from South Carolina 
think including these articles in the matter of regulation is 
going to encourage their production? I understand he desires 
cotton taken out because he thinks that to include cotton would 
discourage the cotton growers. If it would discourage the cot- 
ton growers to inelude cotton, why will it not discourage the 
wheat growers to include wheat? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Simply because I believe as 
to everything included under this bilt you have got to fix the 
minimum price. What we are after is to encourage bread pro- 
duction. I desire the minimum of interference with natural 
laws. We want bread. We can do without cotton; we can do 
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without steel temporarily; you can wear your last year’s suit 
of clothing; but you can not eat yesterday’s dinner. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose out in the West, where these 
foodstuffs are grown, the producers of the foodstuffs regard 
their selection in a bill like this as a discrimination against 
them 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Wait a moment. If other articles are not 
also included the articles which they must buy does the Sena- 
tor think that the producers of grain in the West will be en- 
couraged to produce w hen they find that they are discriminated 
against? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have labored for the time 
that I have been on the floor to state clearly and emphatically 
that I think a price should be fixed to the grain producers, the 
food producers, that will guarantee them a profit under the 
conditions, That has nothing to do with what they buy, for 
when you go to fix the price to them, plus a profit, you have 
to take into account everything that they have to buy. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The fixing of the price was to 3 


the producer a profit and also limit the profit. What limit is 
there in the profit of the cotton grower? What limit is there 
on the profit of the steel maker? What limit is there on the 
profit of the agricultural implement maker? What limit is 
there on the profit of anything that the farmer must buy? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Have I said a word about 
limiting it, except that he shall not suffer loss? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; but the Senator knows 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have said nothing about 
any Maximum. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator knows that the principal 
purpose or one of the purposes of the bill is to limit the price 
so as to reduce the cost of food. The farmer can see that as well 
as the Senator can. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is not my purpose, and 
I do not think it would be the purpose of any man who has this 
measure at heart. The question for us to settle first and fore- 
most is a supply to take care of our necessities. - 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is exactly what I am telling the 
Senator. I am telling the Senator that the farmers will not be 
induced to increase the supply if they are picked out and singled 
out alone of all the producers in the country to have their profits 
limited. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me give an illustration 
to the Senator and see where his argument stands, Potatoes 
now can not find a market. Why? Because they were $4 a 
bushel in the spring and now they are not paying the cost of 
production. 

Mr. OWEN. Because they are perishable, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Suppose they were not. Let 
us take this view of it. Suppose the plan that I have been 
advocating had been in effect, and, regardless of the amount of 
potatoes produced, we should say, They shall not go below 
the cost of production plus a profit.” We would then have the 
Government committed to properly storing and taking care of 
them, and we would encourage the farmer to plant more’ pota- 
toes next year; but if we leave him without a price that will 
guarantee him a profit, then when the law of supply and demand 
operates, as it has done in this case, the potatoes will become 
a drug on the market, because the public can not consume them 
as fast as they are rushed to market; the farmer is discouraged ; 
and next year he will not plant so large an acreage; so with 
wheat. What we want to do is to provide a minimum below 
which he will know that the price will not go and thereby 
5 him; and then let the law of supply and demand 
appl 

Mr. “HITCHCOCK. The Senator no doubt can Speak for the 
cotton raisers of the South—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
tarily for the wheat raiser, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I want to tell the Senator that he 
ean not speak for the food producers of the West. The Senator 
can not convince them, and no one else can convince them, that 
they are not being discriminated against when their product is 
taken into the control of the Government, while the things they 
buy are not taken into the control of the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to reply to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska by saying that if cotton were as essential 
to the prosecution of the war as is wheat, and we were called 
upon to plant the face of the earth in cotton, I would be on this 
floor advocating that the Government should take such action 
as would safeguard us against the disaster of 1914, when we 
produced 16,000,000 bales of cotton, and the price dropped to 
where we had no market for it. I would say, “If you want us 


I am speaking now momen- 


to produce 16,000,000 bales of cotton, guarantee us against loss.” 
I have answered the Senator’s argument now. If we want 
2,000,000,000 bushels of wheat, let us say to the western farmer, 
“You will suffer no loss.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina what system would he adopt a year or 
six months prior to the raising of a crop to determine what the 
minimum price should be? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, I have in my mind 
vaguely taking the 10 or 12 year average price plus a profit. 
That might be somewhat pari passu with the abnormal condi- 
tions in which we now find ourselves. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
that that would not work at all in the agricultural sections. 
The Senator himself gave a short time ago the figures as to 
production and price of the 1915 crop. He also gave the fig- 
ures as to the production and price of the 1916 crop. They 
show that in 1916 the price was more than doubled in com- 
parison with 1915; but the farmers in my State made money in 
1915, with a cheap crop, while they lost very much money on 
the 1916 crop, with the price double what it was in 1915. Now, 
how would the Senator arrive beforehand at some system that 
= determine what the minimum price should be? 

SMITH of South Carolina. I think the Senator sug- 
el a plan right there. The farmers received $3 a bushel 
on a half crop and $1.50 a bushel on a full crop. Now. we 
want more than a full crop, and if there was no cry of hardship 
growing out of the crop on which the farmer made a profit at 
$1.04, if he made more money than he did with the crop selling 
at $3, let us adjust matters so that if he makes a billion 
bushels he shall get $1.04. Then, the farmer will have made 
a profit, according to the Senator’s own statement. 

Mr. McCUMB Let us see. Then, let us take Kansas, 
which raised a spiendid crop in 1916 and got splendid prices, 
and the Dakotas and Minnesota, which did not raise a quarter 
of a crop, although theirs was a different character of wheat. 
Will you not have to have a different rule in order to do justice 
to all sections? Under the plan the Senator suggests, if justice 
is done to one will it not do less than justice or more than 
justice, as the case may be, to the other? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am surprised at the Sena- 
tor asking any such question, for the simple reason that every- 
one of them sells in the same market and inequalities of pro- 
duction are the work of God and not of man, and we can not 
legislate to interfere with that. Here is a man who is living 
right at a railroad station, who does not have to hire a team 
to put his crop on the train, while I am 2 miles away. I say 
the man who is at the railroad is fortunate, and the fellow out- 
side is not; but that is a question that you and I can not con- 
trol. We can not all be at the same place at the same time and 
receive the same treatment. So we try to generalize so as to 
assure such equality to all as the circumstances will permit. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Therefore the Senator has demonstrated 
the absolute impossibility of the adoption of any rule before- 
hand to fix a minimum price that would be just to the con- 
sumer and also just to the producer. The general law of sup- 
ply and demand will take care of that far more equitably than 
it would be possible for any food controller to do. 

Now, there is a little rule which I think the Senator could 
adopt. If we say to the farmers of the great Northwest who 
raise the spring wheat, the hard wheat, which always under 
normal conditions brings a better price than other wheat, “ We 
will simply guarantee to you, if you will put in all the acreage 
that you can, that you shall be allowed the cost of production 
with the usual rate of wages, and, whether the services are per- 
formed by you, by your sons, your wives, or your daughters, 
that there shall be taken into consideration the value of your 
services, the value of the services of your families and of any 
hired help in arriving at the cost of production, including the 
value of the inyestment, and assure you a reasonable return 
upon that investment,” every acre would be put under culti- 
vation and the greatest possible crop would be raised. 

The trouble to-day is—and I want to bring this home to the 
Senator—that the farmers of this country have never been 
put on a parity, so far as their labor wages are concerned, with 
city labor. If, for instance, the lowest-class city labor, which 
to-day is receiving about 50 cents an hour, can by that hour’s 
work purchase 10 5-cent loaves of bread, then the labor on the 
part of the farmer who produced the wheat to make that 
bread should be paid for at 50 cents an hour. Then we would 
equalize the condition. between the ultimate consumer of the 
poorest class and the producer, whose wages have always been 
the poorest in the United States. That, in my opinion, is the 
only way we can reach an equitable solution of the problem. 

Mn LEWIS. Mr. President 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am going to yield the floor 
in just one second when I reply to the Senator from North 


Dakota. What the Senator suggests, of course, is rather a 
Utopian idea at present; I mean it is rather a speculative one. 
We are face to face with an unusual condition in the midst of 
our old methods of producing and marketing. We want now, 
without introducing any new or extraneous principles in the 
settlement of prices, to arrive at what we believe will induce 
production, safeguard the producer, feed the American people 
and the allies; and in conclusion I say that we can do so 
whenever we fix the price that will mean, no matter what the 
crop may be, a reasonable profit to the producer. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. LEWIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Nebraska addressed the Chair 
first, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely desire to tender an amendment and 
ask to have it sent to such committee as is appropriate. Lest I 
may mislead Senators unintentionally, Mr. President, may I 
say that my amendment is an amendment to the revenue bill, 
having for its object to tax all vacant and unimproved land, so 
as to stimulate production as well as to get revenue? If I am 
violating any understanding which limits the submission of 
amendments to the present food bill, I do not wish to do so, 
without the Senate knowing that I am doing it, if there is any 
Senator to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in the 
chair), The amendment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
will be printed and referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to offer an amendment and ask that 
the Secretary read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The . On page 28, line 21, after the word “ act,” it 
is proposed to insert “ except section 12.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator what that means, if he will explain it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be again stated. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The amendment I have offered is in pursnance 
with the rules, as I understand them. I am not offering it to 
take it up now, as the committee amendments have not been dis- 
posed of as yet; but, as I remember the rule, if the cloture should 
be adopted, it will be necessary before any amendment may be 
considered to have it read to the Senate before the adoption of 
the cloture. So I have offered this amendment. It simply ex- 
cepts from the provisions of this bill, which repeal the entire 
act when the war is ended, section 12, which relates to the manu- 
facture of whisky; in other words, the effect of it, if adopted, 
will be to make that a permanent law instead of a temporary law. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in that connection, may I 
be heard on the question of the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Missouri has 
been recognized. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator from North Dakota want to 
take the floor to make an address? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I merely wish to refer to the unanimous- 
consent agreement and to some of these amendments that are 
being offered to section 12, and I desire, if the Senator will 
allow me 

Mr. NORRIS, I have not offered any amendment to section 


Mr. McCUMBER. But the amendment of the Senator refers 
to section 12, and I want to say just at this time, because I 
understand that the Senator from Utah Mr. Smoor] probably 
stampeded somewhat by the constitutional arguments that were 
made yesterday, now proposes to modify his own amendment to 
section 12. Now, let me call attention to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, which provided— 

And that the section as finally amended in Committee of the Whole 
shali not be 8 for a separate vote or amendment when the bill 
reaches the 

If that means 9 Mr. President, it means that the vote 
by which we amended and adopted section 12 was a final dis- 
position of that matter, and we can not consider, without a 
gross violation of the unanimous-consent agreement, an amend- 
ment of any character, whether it be attached to section 13 or 
section 14, so long as it modifies section 12, which we adopted 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator any reference to the amend- 
ment that I presented a moment ago? 0 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I have special reference to any amend- 
ment that may be offered affecting the application, either by 
way of limitation or extension, of the provisions of section, 12 
as they were finally adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no desire or disposition to violate the 
unanimous-consent agreement, and, of course, if objection is 
made on that ground when my amendment comes up, if it ever 
does, the question will be passed on then. I will say to the 
Senator that, in my judgment, it does not even indirectly have 
any relation to the unanimous-consent agreement; it has noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does it modify, extend, or limit the pro- 
visions of section 12? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think that is a question that 
will have to be settled in the future, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we can not settle it now. 

Mr. REED. It will perhaps come up to-morrow. I do not 
want to take either of the Senators from the floor, but I think 
we have perhaps reached a point in connection with that mat- 
ter where we can wait until to-morrow to discuss it. 

Mr. Presiđent, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that to-morrow, within one hour after the Senate con- 
venes, we will be compelled to vote upon fhe cloture resolution 
unless the Senator offering it shall withdraw it, and I see no 
indication of a change of heart on his part, That being the 

case, I think the Senate ought to have in mind the provision 
of tt the cloture rule that after a cloture is adopted, “ except by 
unanimous consent, no amendment shall be in order * * 
prone the same has been presented and read prior to iat 
e. 

We are approaching an hour this afternoon when the clock 
admonishes us that the time is getting short. There are a vast 
number of amendments which have been submitted to this bill 
that have not been read, and I desire now to send to the desk. 
in order to save my rights, and have read a certain amendment 
which has been printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary bia read the proposed amendment of the Senator from 


The Secretary read as follows: > 


Sec. —. That any person ny Sees emp! in commerce among 
the several States or with fo: or wi a in the Territories 
or other . del ar of the United 4 States in - article suitable for 

food, A either in his indi- 


store, acquire, destroy ay 
such article for the purpose of limiting the copoly thereof to the ith any 
5 the market price thereof in such commerce, whether tem- 
1 or otherwise, shall be deemed gullty of a felony and be pun- 
hed by im: 3 in — 12 en, Then for not less than six months 
nor more than three t any storing or holding by 
any farmer, vip or 8 person of the products of any farm, 
garden, or other land cultivated by him shall not be to be a 
storing or peat ed . ry the meaning of this nets Provided further 
That t growers, cooperative and other 

socicties of a similar shall not be included within the — 
sions of this section: And provided further, That the foregoing shall 
not be construed to rohibit th the acquiring, storing, or holding of such 
article for future tale for $ for — 8 paes as might prevail in the 
ordinary course of business and in a free and unrestricted market. 


Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, I give notice that I shall 
offer the same amendment with the last proviso omitted; and I 
ask that it may be read in that form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Add a cry ves 8 as follows: 
“Sec. —. y person 
the we e i ‘States or with fo 
es or 


to the p ce th 
pacar wig tem om sary od or -g Sh be deemed guilty ofa felony, 


and be punished by im ae canes vane ‘in the P eatre a 2 not less than 
six months nor more t any storing or 
rs by any farmer, ——.— or 5 f the products of 
garden, or other land cultivated by by Ti shall not be 

donned to be KA storing or h or Seo od fai y the eee en of this Ps Beige 
Provided furt frui an 
or 3 ‘ot a similar — ork be in- 


other exchanges, 
cluded within the provisions of this 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I take. the liberty of asking 
the Senator, if it is not too much trouble, to lay his finger on 
the difference between his amendment and the provisions of 
the bill upon the same subject? 

Mr. REED. Oh, the difference is very considerable. This 
proposition that I have offered is an exact copy of a provision 
in the bill which we passed here some time ago, and which went 
to the House of Representatives, and is still held in conference, 
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Mr. LEWIS. The Senator means the price-fixing bill? 

Mr. REED. Yes—well, I do not call it the price-fixing bill. 

Mr. LEWIS, It has been so designated, I believe, from time 
to time. I may be wrong, however. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The food-survey bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; the food-survey bill. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, 31 send to the desk another 
amendment which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add to the bill a new sec- 
tion, as fellows: 

S — an or or by a board of 
ik oe „ iraia eee eerie a in which 


wheat or other pre! cereais are bo 
delivery shall, 2 


in grain. 
All sales of wheat or other food cereals by such traders in such ex- 
changes for future delivery and not for present or delivery 
shall be known and ring tbe De as 902 fhe futures. 


grain 
e of the United States 
age to discontinue for 


he may at once yy ders 
2 ae cified by him ail ‘the dealings in futures. case such request 
e 


resident 1 not promptly pace — with, than de 1 is hereby em- 
powered to order such dealing in futures as last aforesaid to be entirely 
7 ded and discontinued Sior such limited time as he may direct, 
if such order is not prompt! 5 — lied with he may 
tion declare such exchange cl thereafter it shall 
to utilize or permit to be utilized nn building or 
exchange 17 7 2 — ee being a trader in on such exchange 
to engage in theretofore conducted on or at such closed 


exchanze. 
re rovisions of this act shall be 


Any persen violatin: par of the pun- 
ished by a fine of not n $5 or by imprisonment for not more 


than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if it can be done by unanimous 
consent, I ask unanimous consent to have this amendment con- 
sidered so that any section of the bill may be stricken out and 
the amendment now offered substituted. I want to offer it in 
that form also, or may desire to offer it in that form. If I can 
have unanimous consent to have that right conceded, I shall 
not find it necessary to rewrite it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I certainly shall object to 
any such unanimous consent as to adopting an amendment 
offered by any Senator in place of what is in the bill. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; the Senator does not understand me. I 
am simply asking the right to have this amendment considered 
after cloture shall be ordered, if it is ordered, as though I had 
offered it as a substitute for some particular section of the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. REED. It is a mere matter of form, and the matter 
would have to be voted on at that time. 


Mr. GRONNA. I did not hear all of the Senator's statement., 


Mr. REED. I make the same request now with reference 
to the first amendment which I offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Do I understand that under the cloture rule only those amend- 
ments can be considered after any cloture shall have been 
adopted that have been presented for actual consideration 
before that time? 

Mr. REED. Only amendments that haye been read, under _ 
rule. I will read the rule to the Senator: 

Thereafter— — 

That is, after cloture has been ordered 
no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more mney one hour on the 
pending measure, the amendments thereto, and motions affecting the 
same, and ıt shall De ARS cng feller $ ariguoem OEE Da Sao 130-906 
of each Senator who speaks, unanimous consent, no amend- 
ment shall be in order after the mete te Tang the debate to a close, unless 
the same has been presented and read prior to that time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That being the case, Mr. President, I will 
ask to have read the amendment which I now send to the desk, 
so that it may be pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri has 
the floor. 

Mr. REED. I do not desire to yield the floor, but I do not 
desire to deny to the Senator the courtesy that he asks, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all that I am asking at this time. 
I may not be present at some other time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If tbe Senator from Missouri 
will yield, the Secretary will read the amenāment. 


The SECRETARY. On page 10, line 22, after the word “ there- 
for,” eee ge none e e 


In determining the compensation to = id for farm products, all 
labor —— in *. 129 15 the same, w * ens W Ray ween by the farmer 


or mem the n e shall 
be, computed and allowed for at e same rato of, wages paid for like 
labor, or labor requiring a like 0 gence and arduous effo 
in other lines of bastetes or e; and in addition thereto there sh: 
be allowed as in the of uction a reasonable rate of 


the 
Peat et Sey meee SS 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, apropos of the amendment just 
offered, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp 
a short address of Lioyd-George upon the subject. 
ee OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
AGRICULTURE AXD THE WAR. 


In his ea spona on on eee ser of February in the House of 
m which the Government proposals with 
regard to food and shipping problem the prime minister made the fol- 
lowing remarks on the ion of agriculture: 
THE DECLINE IN AGRICULTURE IN THE PAST. 

“Twenty years after the corn laws were abolished in this “country 
we produced twice as much wheat as we imported. * Since 
then four or five million acres of arable land have become pasture, ned 
about half the cultural population—the agricultural la 
Sa emigrated to the colonies. No doubt the State snow a 
lamen 


required, and other ad- 


y 
y 5 to — bad harvest. It is not altogether submarines. 
main due to our having had about the worst harvest within 
our recollection. Last year’ 8 were a failure, and that, of eourse, 
is a very serious fact when our tonnage is absorbed to such an extent 
by war exigencies and when our tonnage is diminishing. 
NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


“It is essential, therefore, for the safety of the nation, for the 
maintenance of the nation, for the life of the nation, that we should 
put forth every effort to increase nction for this year’s harvest 
and the next, and that we een do it immediately. 

“The immediate concern is year’s harvest. It would have been 
easier to have done it had we oes it some time ago, but some of the 


T .. 


N between diminish: its 1 and underfeed 
population. That is the choice which ny is taking—the ice 
of giving too little food rather than to diminish its military power and 
strength and striking power. That is a choice we wish to avert if we 
possibly can in this country, and we can do so. 

SUPPLY OF LABOR, 

“What is the main obstacle to inducing farmers to increase cultiva- 
tion? IHon. Members: ‘Lack of labor!’] Partly lack of labor. In 
unties under the voluntary system labor flocked to the standard 
and farms were left derelict. Some of those are about the most im- 

corn-producing districts in this country. e was no system. 
the laborer chose to go there was no one to stop him, and there 
is no doubt at all that a good many districts have been depleted owing 
to the overzeal and ram mg of Ane laborers themselves. Since the 
military service acts has been some dis:rimination exercised. At 
any — * — there are tribunals who have been sitting in judgment in these 
considering the facts placed before them. May I say with 

regard to te the 30,000 men called — out af the 60,000 er the 95 

dispensed with i 10,000 


e really been called u If 

you travel across peg athwart France, Yon find nọ able- ed 
men L. oad engaged anywhere. the cultivators of the soil 
—— * eaee 


ending that soll, and there the farmer is dependent 
men over or under military age, upon women 
working on the — and upon substitutes. 
PLOWING UP PASTURE. 


“But the test eats to taking immediate action to meet 7 — 
exigency is timidity of the farmer when it comes to cutting up h 
pasture. He has been caught twice with too much arable land, aa 
caught very badly—once in 1880 and the other time in 1890—and then 
he = years of ankin prastos; and eee his 1 com- 
pletely absor and very often himself for years water- 

There is no 3 as tenacious as that of the tiller of the soil, 
rå the agricultural Those years have 
ht of the plow, and it is no use arguin 
m confidence; otherwise he will refuse 
to go between shafts. Now the plow is’ our hope. You must cure 
the farmer — his 8 gp A fright, otherwise you will not get crops. What 

amiss of what w eee at 5 

p year. n cutting up his 
to think of years ahead, otherwise he is a loser. KE 
ge no oe g prices for next year and then dro ropping 
him badly for the niga few. Ro He has got before his eyes a 
of accumulated crops across the seas,-ready to be dumped down in this 
country the moment the war is over. He says, ‘ Prices will break; I 
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shall have cut up my pasture, and I shall be done for,’ and he thinks 
of 1880 and of 1890 and what happened then, and he can not face it 
again. That is the rea: fact. Every farmer we have appealed. to has 
always talked in that sense, and we must get over that, otherwise he 
will not cut up his pasture land. f 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTY OF MINIMUM PRICES AND WAGES. 

“I do not agree mgo that prices are going down immediately after 
the war. * e. ou can not persuade the farmer of that, and it 
is essential that we should get him persuaded, and persuaded within the 
next few days, and it is no use going on to argue with him. My right 
honorable friend has done his best to persuade him, but, after all, you 
have got to cover a very extensive country, and, therefore, there is 


only one zar of insuring immediate action on the part of the farmer, 
an teat is by guaranteeing prices for a definite period of time—amini- 
mum ces. 


“There are two or three corollaries to a guaranty of prices. The first 
is that if the Government guarantees prices labor must also be guar- 
anteed. I do not believe any farmer, looking at the prospects, can fail 


to see that the old wages are gone—and a good thing, not merely for 
the laborer, but for the farmer. The best farmers in a district are 
those who give the best wages. Take Scotland, for example. A guar- 


anty of minimum wages will hardly touch Scotland. 

“There is no better farmer—I do not say anything about other 
farmers—but there is no doubt the Scottish farmer is about the best 
in the world. 

“There is another point which the farmer must realize. The agri- 
cultural laborer has flocked to the standard in shoals. His wife is 
getting a bigger separation allowance than the poor fellow earned as 
wages before the war; and can anyone imagine that in face of that the 
first thing the man will do will be to start work at a figure lower than 
the allowance which was thought to be the minimum which the State 
ought to give to keep his wife and family going? It is utterly im- 

ossible; you will not do it; you will not get the laborer back to the 
pte unless you pay him a minimum wage, and the farmer must see 

at. 

“There is also another fact which has brought it home to the farmer, 
and that is that in Mr. Neville Chamberlain's scheme for national serv- 
ice a minimum wage has been fixed at 25s., which is obviously appli- 
eable to the agricultural labor, and every farmer knows that, and we 
propose to take that re. We discussed for some time the question 
of whether you should have a wage board to fix wages or whether you 
should have a fixed minimum. That is what influenced us eventuall 
in not setting up a wage board during the war. The farmer—I will 
not say preferred to know the worst, but he preferred to know exactly 
what he ha 1 to face. He did not want to be bothered with wage boards; 
he preferred to concentrate the whole of his mind on plowing the 
asd: After the war wage rds can be set up, and the farmer will 
then, of course, make use of them. * * A wage of 25s. per 
week will be guaranteed to every abie-bodied male between the ages in- 
dicated in the scheme of Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

hen comes another question. There will, of course, be disputes. I 
should hope there will not be many. But there may be disputes. It 
is obvious that when yor guarantee a minimum wage of 25s. old men 
who have been taken on and kept very much through the charity of 
the farmer, and whom the farmer could dispense with readily, will come 
into account. Such an old man might very well be worth 10s. or 11s. 
a week for just dawdling about the farm, and liking it; but if you say 
a man of that sort is to have 258. a week, it is the greatest unkindness 
you can do him, There are other similar cases of men who are not 
old, but who may be inefficient or crippled, but who would be able to 
render a little assistance abouf the farm. It is obvious that cases of 
this kind must be exceptions. We eee during the war to adopt a 
rough-and-ready method similar to e machinery set up by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain to decide similar questions under his scheme. 
* è „ My right honorable friend beside me [Mr. Balfour] reminds 
me that it is not merely during the war that this ranty of a mini- 
mum wage will be given, but during the period when there will be a 
guaranty of prices. I will come to that period later. 


THE QUESTION OF RENTS. 


“There is a second plan. There must be a guaranty, if 
the State is going to guarantee a minimum price, that it shall not inure 
to the ss cg of any individual or of any class. There must not 
be any return to what 2 during the Napoleonic wars. There 
was an enormous increase in prices, and rents were practically doubled 
at the end of the war. It would be obviously unfair that any class 
should take advantage of war conditions, and especially that they should 
take advantage of a guaranty by the State by which the State might 
lose money—should take advantage of that State guaranty to raise 
rents. 

“Let me say at once that I have not hedrd of such cases. No 
complaints have reached the Government of anything of the kind, and 
in all the meetings we have had with the agricultural community no 
one has ever suggested that anything of the kind has happened. en, 
however, the House of Commons is asked to guarantee prices, I think 
it is entitled to have a 8 that even in exceptional cases — cases, 
for instance, where estates are sold and a new owner comes into pos- 
session and proposes to raise rents—there should be some opportunity 
for review. and that in these cases rents shall not be ra in con- 
sequence of this l Aaa ag price. Of course there are some cases 
where rents would have n raised eyen in times of ce, and even 
under old prices. For instance, you have the case where the old tenant 
has been allowed to remain for 40 or 50 years at a very low rent, and 
it has been thoroughly understood that once there was a change of 
tenancy the landlord intended, and 1755 intended, to put up the 
rent to what was just and fair between the parties. In those cases 
there is not going to be any interference. Another case is a rather 
complicated one. The tithe rent charge has gone up enormously since 
the rise in prices. It is obvious that the dlord should have the 
right to, at any rate, adjust the rent in consequence of the rise in 
prices. which brings better profit to the farmer himself. There have 
not been many cases, but the way in which we propose to deal with these 
cases is to at that the landlord shall not be allowed to raise his 


particular case can be 
whether there is or is not a case. 
of agriculture to enforce cultivation. It is obvious that it is an injus- 
tice to the community that a man should sit on land capable of pro- 
ducing food when he is either too selfish or too indolent to do any- 
thing. So that the Government must have the right, through the 
proper department, to enforce cultivation in these cases. 
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PRICES OF WHEAT, OATS. AND POTATOES. 


“I come now to the question of prices. In 1915 the price of wheat 
was 52s. 10d. a quarter; in 1916, 58s: 5d.; in the last quarter of 1916 
it went up to 68s. 2d. ; it is now 76s. 3d.“ 

An Hon. MEMBER. “ What was it before the war?” i ; 

The Prime Minister. “ Thirty-four ee and 11 pence. Let me, 
however, say this, that the price of everything has gone up, and has 

one up not merely for the ordinary community but for the farmer, 

he farmer has had to pay very much higher wages, and I am glad of it. 
He has, nowever, got to pay much higher prices for everything which 
he uses on his farm. He has got to do with less labor and with in- 
ferior labor. I was assured by a farmer whom we consulted, and who 
is one of the most upright men I have ever met, and who, I am perfectly 
certain, would not mislead the Government, that on the prices we were 
guaranteeing the farmer, on the whole, he would not make much out 
of them, having regard to all the conditions. That was, he said, the 
wez minimum you could give bim if you are pring to induce him to 
cultivate at all. Oats in 1915, 30s. 2d.; in 1916, 33s. 5d.; last quarter, 
88s. 4d.; and for the week ending the 17th of February, 47s. 3d. 
ley has gone up correspondingly, and potatoes—well, the House knows 
fairty well what the price of potatoes is. I can assure the House that 
I know fairly well all about the price of potatoes. 

“ But let me say just a word about t, because there has been a 
good deal of trouble about it. The moment you interfere with the 
price of potatoes it becomes a very difficult thing—it is the most dif- 
cult thing in the world. My honorable friends knows very well that 
if we had not interfered the price was going up to £20 a ton. Potatoes 
had been sold at £20 a ton. ere we to allow that to be done? There 
is a shorta of potatoes, but that has nothing to do with the sub- 
marines. The potato crop is raised here mostly, and the price ‘is deter- 
mined by what you have got in this country. It would have gone to 
almost any figure, because the potato crop was a great failure here. 
It was a great failure in Ireland, and Ireland, instead of being a 
contributor to this country, had almost ceased to assist us. My right 
honorable friend Lord Devonport was bound to interfere or to allow 
the price to get completely out of hand. Of course the moment you 
begin to interfere with prices there is always a conflict, and everybody 
who knew nothing about it begins interfering, and here we had the 
usual results. My right honorable friend was absolutely right in try- 
ing ~ oa the pras; ae the Tarner on no ot 110 nd, was 
equally n trying to get as good a price as he could. At an 
rate, the matter has been fought out, and I believe it has been . 
tially settled, though we had not much time to settle it in. That is 
the position in regard to potatoes; but the great advantage has been 
that we haye managed to keep down the prices, and, on the whole, we 
have managed to satisfy the farmers as well. So much for the vexed 
question ‘of potatoes. 

“These are the guaranties we propose to give: We propose that in 
the promn year we shall guarantee— 

For wheat, 60s. a quarter of 504 pounds—that is the minimum. 

“For 1918 and 1919, 55s. 

“ For 1920, 1921, and 1922, 45s. Then the guaranty comes to an end. 

“ For oats, in 1917, we propose to 3 388. 6d. per 336 pounds. 
That is higher than the minimum price we arranged with Ireland some 


months ago. 
nty for 1918 and 1919 is 32s., and 


Bar- 


“The 

“For the next three years 24s 
26 8 we simply propose to guarantee for this coming season at 

per ton. 

“The only guaranty we have given of the maximum is this, that if 
the State commandeers cither potatoes or cereals the prices will not be 
fixed without the consent of the boards of ace ure of . 
Scotland, and Ireland, and therefore, there will be an opportunit ot 
consultation before the prices are fixed. Obviously, you can not limit 
the power of the State to commandeer for national purposes. 

“I hope and trust that with this guaranty the farmers will put their 
backs into it. We are having excellent reports from Scotland. In 
Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, Forfar, and other counties they are cutting up 


pasture on a very considerable scale to sow oats and plant potatoes. 
Altho it is very late, the farmers could increase even now b 
hundreds of thousands of tons the food of this country this year. An 


thus they can help to defeat the grimmest menace that ever threatened 


a country's life. I do not believe that they will fail us. Substitutes 
are used in every other country. Women are working now on the land, 
and I hope the farmers will assist to make the best of the labor which 
is available. They need not apprehend that in the future the country 
be indifferent to the importance of the agricultural interest to 
The country is alive now as it has never been before to the 
essential value of agriculture to the community, and, whatever befalls, 
it will never again neglected br any Government. The war, at an 
rate, has taught us one lesson—that the preservation of our essenti 
industries is as important a part of the national defenses as the main- 
tenance of our army or our navy. So much will I say about food 
production.” œ 

The prime minister also dealt in his speech with the question of the 
dependence to a greater extent on home-grown meat, and remarked 
that the slaughter of cattle would mean a saving of feeding stuff to a 
considerable extent. 

With regard to brewing, he stated that in 1914 there were 36.000,000 
standard barrels of beer brewed in this country, and that in 1916 this 
quantity was reduced to 26,000,000 barrels. rly in the present year 
it was proposed to reduce the quantity still further—to 18,000,000 
barrels, Mr. Lloyd-George, however, made it clear that the quantity 
is to be cut down still further. ‘It is absolutely impossible for us to 
guarantee the food of this country without making a very much deeper 
cut into the barrelage of the country, and we must reduce it to 10,- 
000,000 barrels. That means that you will save nearly 600,000 tons of 
foodstuffs per annum, and that is nearly a month’s supply of cereals 
for this country. * * We must have à corresponding restriction 
on the placing of spirits on the market.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In the light of the cloture rule to which atten- 
tion has just been called, I desire to send to the desk a pro- 
posed substitute for the pending measure which I offered sev- 
eral weeks ago, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment will be read. 
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The SECRETARY. 


It is proposed to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and to insert the following: 


Section 1. That during the present state of war and until the 
Same shall haye been t nated and the fact ery by tien 
of the President, the Presulent is authorized and e —— to exer- 
— righ ye uses of the 5 * 8 of its allies jes and con 

er ot ele und prio: o 
food, 33 fuel $ iia genes 


tended t to nga Poe. es inten thes na ig whet 

—— — che 5 pve righ x 
a as e ve 

for any apem to purchase any f animal 

ARAE counmodity stocks ex . for — his pon consump- 

tion. The P'esident may waive of the United States 

as to any 5 op ayer commodity in p ie of any use, 
34 


chaser in iscretion, and in such cases may det 

which such commodities shall be su e Any hoard, store, or ac- 
cumulation of food, animal 5 or other ted commodity 
stocks in the bands of a pur o shall have forestalled the 
market nst the United Saus ede ee purehased or 
shall hold such stocks for regratin, ent, or —.— 
be 8 and taken by the President : before or 3 delivery 
to such purchaser at the primary prices paid or agreed to be 


such stocks. Notice of intention to exercise the 
as to an 


com- 
the hands of any producer, 1 holder of 
the same, and may take such stocks by process of law Tor the use 
of the United States, its allies, — contractors. In such cases 

President may pay three-fourths of his. estimate of the value of sach 
commodities and have immediate use of the same, payment of the 
1 to be made upon ascertainment of the compensation accord- 

g to law. 

Sec. 2. That the Presicent is further authorized and empowered 
to establish and provide, by requisition, a eye ag 3 depots, 
refrigerators, warehouses, and elevators for reception, storage, 

reservation, and distribution of stocks of commodities, ana te pay 
or the same the use valne of such fished by as prevail E antore the 
war, or the fees, rates, or rents established b; 
as he shall 8 to be ee here 
ticular depots, rators, aapa eaeh 
modities as the Presi ent shall 5 and the President is further 
authorized to prescribe standards of weight, measure gredus, ng, classifi- 
cation, and packing for commodities purchased for the use 
of the United States and to be amare to such depots, 
warehouses, and elevators under the powers conferred by 

Sec. 3. That the President may it, upon such terms as he 
prescribe, any producer of commodi pip tee stock shall, be packed and 
prepared in conformity to the wapiuche p him, to deliver 

epots, refrigera and el 


etermine. 
modity Seeks a 


and store the same in such d 


It shall be lawful for anv national ban 

System to make loans and extend credit sity 

or storage receipts for commodities stored in any Government or licensed 

warehouse. The President is authorized to sell the stocks of the United 

States at prices to be fixed by him and to exercise discretion as to the 
purposes and uses for which such stocks shall be sold in parti 

Sec. 4. That the President may deliver raw food sto: 

* live stock or of milk, fish, fruit, vegetables, or cereal 
cannerie condenseries, refineries, packing plants, or factories, an 
require that the same be milled, — refined, processed, 3828 
fabricated, or manufactured acco 


and shall pay the reasonable or customary cost for such service; vent 
in ascertaining such reasonable cost the charges for Interest, rent, and 


depreciation shall be computed and distributed to the ——.— of uc- 
tion upon the basis of the capital cost of a unit 
of economic size, ar ent, and pment running at capacity 1 for 


arrangem 
the time required for the execution 1 5 nd orders of the United 8 
Sec. 5. t the President shall ha power to pace Dr peng" the 
products of any coal or ore mine at banie prices for the coal or ore in 
place equal to the price at the mine less cost of extraction which on Sew 
vailed before the war, and may deliver the same to any smelter, furna 
refinery, mill, or reduction works and uire that the same be 1o 
for treatment, extraction, refinement, or fabrication a to specifi- 
cations to be made by him, and at a cost te be ascertained as prescribed 
2 oe rocessing of food stocks in the foregoing section. 
That the requisitions herein provided may be enforced by 
—.— of seizure, libel, and condemnation in i district court of the 
nited States, within the jurisdiction of which the goods or property 
requisitioned may be found, and preference shall be given to process for 


this purpose. In cases where compensation is not by law, it shall 
be ascertained according to law. 

Src. That the P. aoe is “hereby authorized to make contracts for 
the varchise of the roduce of cular lands, mines, 
factories, mills, or o s. The stipulated price for pro- 
duce shall be uniform in toch contracts, and such contracts shall con- 


tain such stipulations as to culture, inspection, packing, and delivery 
as the President may prescribe, 

Sec. 8. That in the withdrawal of stocks from particular 1 
refrigerators, warehouses, or elevators for export or transport, th 
President may, in his discretion, consider the needs ‘Of the consuming 
market in particular municipal communities and may arrange to accom- 
modate such markets and consumption with persons or purveyors au- 
thorized by law to act npon behalf of any such communi 

Sec. 9. at the President is authorized to empoy, appoint, and com- 
mission agents. [pus eyors, and committees to ca the provisions 
of this act and fix the compensation of pad viet — He may em- 
ploy any agent or Sane pont of the Government and may accept the 
eget! services of an or committee for this purpose, 

Sec. That there 5 ereby a ey pe igen out of 00 COO DCO 55 in the 
ree not otherwise appropriated the sum of $ carry 
out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. The Secretary will call the roll, 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Husting McNary Smith, Md. 
Bankhead James ew Smith, Mich. 
Calder Tinas S bak, 5 — 8 

ohnson, verman moo 
Chamberlain Jones, a Mex. owon pua i 

ones, Wash, erlan 
Curtis ellogg Pittman wanson 
Fernald Kendrick Pomerene Thompson 
Fletcher enyon nsdeil n 
France Underwood 
—.— +o" s Shafroth 8 

nnn pard adswor 

Har McCamber . Warren 
Hardwick McKeliar Simmons Williams 
Hitchcock McLean Smith, Ga. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the absence 
of my colleague [Mr. HvucHEs] on account of illness. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomAs] on account of sickness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have a short amendment 
which I desire to offer and have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend section 19 by adding 
a new paragraph, as follows: 


Provided further, That the President, in his discretion, may expend 
from the amount hereby appropriated not to ex the sum of 
8 on reclamation projects in accordance with the provisions 
— nae reclamation act approved June 17, 1902, and acts amendatory 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment, so 
that it may be pending; and I should like to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In the absence of objection, the 
amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill the 
following: 

There is hereby authorized and established a court to be known as the 


“administrative court,” to consist of one guage for each judicial cireuit 
= bp United States, to be appointed by t 


President, by and with the 
vice and consent of the Senate, the terms of said ju at the de- 
tively, to be 


ginn of the service to be from one to nine years, res 
by lot, and thereafter each su r shall hold for the term 
of * years unless sooner removed for ca the President. 
The salary of such judge shall be 86. 000 1 ewan ly. 

The judge of the administrative court shall have Jurisdiction over 
22 of malfeasance, misfeasance, nonteasance, or neglect of duty 
in office of any ere: adviser, committeeman, or officer appointed 
under 88 ee the United States 8 
dent's Justices of the nopee urt and judges of the 

district a pan of the United States, with power to issue summons tor 
require the 3 of evidence, to punish for con- 

tempt and ris — —— on questions involving official misconduct, 
and issue writs necessary to s district the authority herein ‘given. The 
marshal of the United jag district court shal! serve the writs of the 


judges of the admi 
Any person, natural = 2 — 3 upon filing bonds for the costs 
of the aa — — have the right to enter a complaint against any such 
fea sance committeeman, or officer of the United Stafes for 
— paisg S e nonfeasance, or serious neglect of offi:dal 
duty. fudge of the administrative court shall impose a fine not 
exceeding Te upon the complainant where the complaint is frivolous 
or insincere, The ponta of the fie defend shall fall npon the compiain- 

he defendant if sustained. 

e within whose circuit such 
uire the evidence to be sub- 
ons within 10 days from the 
spon special order where com- 
rom receiving such evidence 


members of the Presi- 


mi orall Set Sevens 

date ef - ng 1 the gomp: = t. 19 95 pt u 
liance e, and within ays 

The — . — £ 


his findings. 
ere is hereby authorized an appellate administrative court, to 
consist of three Tortica to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The appunto administrative court shall make rules and regulations 
and determine forms of ure fer the administrative court and for 
appeals therefrom; shall have dition to issue such writs as may be 
necessary to exercise its jurisdiction; and shall sit in Washington 


City, D. C. 
Tu qau to the appellate administrative court shall be made 
within from date of the publication of the judgment of the 
of the — — court and shall be passed upon within 30 
bad = receipt thereof. 
oes administrative court justices shall hold office for a 
perked a one for three years, one for six years, and one for 
nine years, a determined by lot, and thereafter each justice shall be 
appointed for a 7 et —.— ears and — 5 have original jurisdiction 
over cases arisin ct of Columbia. 
The appellate — — cal receive a salary of $7,500 annually. 
Bo event of a final judgment by the administrative court against 


the 
n emplo or officer of the United States, he shall have the option 
of resign! niii ee ness s of the rendition of the final judgment. In 
the event s not submitted, the office shall be declared 


vacant and neds Oy a a 8 incumbent. 

The dismissal m office under the proceedings herein authorized 
shall not — a trial or conviction under the criminal code where 
a violation of the statutes is exposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, for several days I have been 
very much concerned about this bill. It has assumed a condi- 
tion which I think has greatly increased its importance, in its 
effect upon the country, over the bill as it was originally pre- 
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sented to the Senate. With the amendments that have been 


attached to this bill, if it should be enacted into law in its 
present form, I think in its effects upon the country it will 
be one of the most important measures which has passed the 
Congress in many years. 

The bill came to the House, in which it originated, from the 

committee to which it was referred without much consideration. 
It was referred to the Committee on Agriculture of that body 
on the 11th day of June and was reported out and presented to 
the Committee of the Whole on the 12th day of June. It re- 
ceived from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of this 
body, to which it was referred, equally scant consideration. In 
fact, as first reported to this body from that committee it re- 
ceived practically no consideration. It was presented to us 
without any recommendations from that committee. It was 
subsequently recommitted, and came back almost immediately, 
slightly and, I think, only slightly changed. 
Since that time, without any reference to any committee, 
Without any consideration except such us can be procured on the 
floor of the Senate, many amendments of the most sweeping 
character and far-reaching effect upon the business interests of 
the country have been placed upon the bill, some of them as 
riders. 

Mr. President, I am a firm believer in the wisdom of the 
thorough consideration of important legislation in the council 
rooms of the committees of this body. I believe that that is a 
very great safeguard against hasty and unwise legislation. My 
experience and observation during my 17 years’ service here has 
been that if a measure comes from a committee in bad shape, 
especially when dealing with big questions, it is exceedingly 
difficult on the floor of the Senate to get it in good shape. . 

I had hoped that before we were forced to vote upon this 
bill, in some way, either by a recommittal to the Committee on 
Agriculture or by some worked-out scheme, supplementary, if 
you please, to the House bill, offered in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, we might get the bill in a shape that would be satis- 
factory to Senators, satisfactory to those who especially want 
to give the administration the power that it thinks it needs in 
order to deal with the situation which confronts us, but who 
are not willing in giving that necessary power to couple it with 
powers that may be dangerous to the safety and the prosperity 
of the business of the Country. 

But the Senator in charge of the bill has felt it his duty to 
invoke the recently adopted rule of cloture and a vote is to be 
taken upon his motion to-morrow morning, leaving insufficient 
time to untangle the snarl this bill has got into, thereby forcing 
us to vote on the final passage of the bill in its present unsatis- 
factory shape without the right or opportunity of further amend- 
ment, . 

Mr. President, it is the first time that this new rule of the 
Senate has been invoked. I think in this instance it has been 
invoked before debate has been exhausted, before the full bene- 
fits of debate have been realized, and that the effect of adop- 
tion of the pending motion by the Senate will be to prema- 
turely force the bill to a final vote. 

I do not know what I may do if compelled to vote upon the 
bill on its final passage in its present shape, but under the cir- 
cumstances, as much as I shall regret to do it, my sense of duty 
after the most mature reflection will compel me, if the Senator 
insists upon a vote of cloture to-morrow morning an hour after 
we meet, will compel me to cast my vote against that motion, 
whether any other Senator upon this side of the Chamber shall 
do so or not. 

I had not intended to take any part in this debate, for, as Sen- 
ators well know, my time during the last six weeks has-been so 
completely taken up with the work of the Committee on Finance 
that I have had practically no time, or but little time, to attend 
the sessions of the Senate. For that reason I had intended to 
refrain from taking any part in the discussion; but in view of 
my position, as just stated, with reference to cloture, I feel I 
ought to ask the indulgence of the Senate for a short time while 
I point out the reasons which impel me to the course I shall 
pursue. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to call 
his attention to the fact that if cloture is adopted, except by 
unanimous consent, no amendment will be in order after the 
vote to bring the debate to a close has been agreed to? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, while I did not refer to that, I was 
not oblivious of it. I intended to embrace that in the general 
statement I made that the effect of the enforcement of the rule 
would be to tie our hands not only as to further debate, except 
under the most fettering conditions and circumstances, but with 
reference to the power of improving the bill by amendment or 


by substitute. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North raro 
line yield to the Senator from Oklahoma ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. The cloture rule provides that, except by unani- 
mous consent, no amendment shall be in order after the vote to 
bring the debate to a close unless the same has been presented 
and read prior to that time. So many amendments which are 
desired to be considered can be read before the Senate and shall 
be voted upon; and in that event they would be in order, regard- 
less of the language of the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But an amendment could not be 
presented as & result of thought developed during the debate 
after that time. 

Mr. REED. Let me, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, suggest this thought: Suppose an amendment has 
been printed and read, and suppose it is adopted, and, having 
been adopted, it creates a necessity for some other amendment, 
and without that other amendment serious consequences may 
result, that other amendment to supplement the one which has 
been adopted could not be offered because it had not been read 
3 advance of the agreement, unless unanimous consent were 

ven. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No amendment or change can be 
made in any amendment that has been read. 

Mr. REED. You could not even amend your own amend- 
ment by taking a word out, except by unanimous consent. That 
is the situation we will be in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think Senators know the 
situation we will be placed in. I think they fully realize our 
„helplessness so far as amending the bill in a way to remedy 
‘those obvious defects we have been discussing here, in the 
clogkrooms, and in the conference rooms, and upon the floor of 
the Chamber for several days. We would practically have to 
vote on the bill as it is now amended, That places the friends 
of the legislation asked by the administration for the natiqnal 
defense, and as it passed the other House of Congress and as 
it was originally presented to the Senate from the Committee 
on Agriculture in a very embarrassing dilemma. It forces 
those of us who favor the legislation desired by the President 
to either accept things which are in our judgment fraught with 
great peril to the business interests of the country or to a vote 
against legislation which we believe important in connection 
with the present situation. I say that is a dilemma in which 
the Senator in charge of the bill ought not to place the friends 
of this legislation as it was originally presented by his commit- 
tee to the Senate. I do not believe that half a dozen Senators 
in this body are satisfied with the bill in its present shape. I 
believe there are not 20 Senators in this body who favor the 
riders which have with little consideration been placed on 
it, and who do not believe there are provisions in it which will 
operate greatly to the detriment of the public interest. 

There is, Mr. President, a feeling in this Chamber that if this 
matter could be withheld, difficult as it is under the unanimous- 
consent rule under which we operated the other day, the friends 
of this legislation could work out some practical scheme by 
which the bill would be put in a more satisfactory shape, if not 
in a shape that would be generally acceptable to Senators. I 
do not know whether it is too late. The Senator from Oregon 
may change his purpose about this measure, but I do sincerely 
regret that we shall be forced to act upon the bill under the 
compulsion of the situation as I Lave described it. I hope if 
there is any way in which we can delay this matter, those 
of us who are honestly and diligently trying to work out some 
solution of this tangle will be given a reasonable opportunity 
to accomplish our purpose. whether a majority of Senators do 
or do not approve it. 

In the circumstances which encompass and environ us I am 
in favor of the legislaticu asked by the President and passed 
by the House. That is, I am in favor of the principle embodied 
in the bill in the form in which it passed the House, which I 
think is substantially what the President desires and has asked. 

There is but one condition under which I would vote to confer 
the power upon an administrative officer to arbitrarily fix the 
price of foods and of fuel. Unfortunately, Mr. President, that 
one condition exists to-day. It is a power dangerous to confer. 
It is a power that ought never to be conferred except upon and 
under such compelling circumstances as now surround us. 

In consenting to the fixing of the prices of foodstuffs and 
fuels, while opposing like powers over the prices of the indus- 
tries generally, I do not mean to take a position discriminatory 
against the farmer and miner. 

There is a situation with reference to foodstuffs. and fuels 
that clearly differentiates them from these other products, I 
do not think we need to concern ourselves with reference to 
the prices the Government will have to pay for products for its 
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own use in connection with the war or those bought for our 
allies, because that power is probably already conferred upon 
the President. ‘The power to commandeer for purposes con- 
nected with the national defense would probably give him 
sufficient power to prevent any imposition in the prices of food 
products and of fuel so far as the Government is concerned. 

But, Mr. President, the situation of the people of this coun- 
try with regard to food and fuel is wholly different. With 
prices already enormously inflated and increasing every day 
no mortal man can tell how soon the day will come, if the war 
continues, when the prices of foods and of fuels wili mount to 
such heights n this country that the plain people of the land, 
the people of moderate incomes and small salaries and wages, 
will not be able to supply themselves with the comforts or neces- 
saries of life. It is the duty of protecting these poor people 
of the country against the possibility of an inflation which 
may advance prices of the absolute necessaries of life and ex- 
istence beyond their ability to buy that appeals to me with 
tremendous force. We must protect them against hunger and 
the chill of winter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I suggest a unanimous-consent 
agreement now that I think will be satisfactory to the Senator 
from North Carolina and satisfactory to the Senate? If the 
Senator will let me submit it now it may possibly meet his 
objection and the objections of other Senators. , 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
submit it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I submit the following proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. : : 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that the motion for cloture may be withdrawn, and in 
lieu of the proposal.for cloture that at not later than 5 o'clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of Saturday, July 21, 1917, the Senate 
will proceed to vote without further debate*upon any amendment 
that may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and 
upon the bill H. R. 4961, a bill to provide further for the national 
security and defense, and so forth, through the regular parlia- 
mentary stages to its final disposition, and that during said 
day, Saturday. July 21, 1917, beginning at 2 o'clock p. m., no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes 
upon the bill, or more than once or !onger than 5 minutes upon 
any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask if I understood-the 
reading correctly. Does the unanimous request say “ not later” 
than such a date? 

Mr. LODGE. We are to commence voting at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let the Secretary read that part 
of it. 

The Secretary read as follows: “ 

r 15757 at not later than 5 o'clock p. m. on the calendar day of Saturday, 

uly 21. k 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let the Secretary read the whole 
of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be again read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimons consent that the motion for cloture may 
be withdrawn and in lieu of the proposal for cloture that at not later 
than 5 o'clock p. m. on the calendar day of Saturday, July 21, 1917, 
the Senate will proceed to vote without further debate upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending, any amendment that may offered, and 
upon the bill H. R. 4961, a bill to provide further for the national 
security and defense, etc., through o regular 9 91 
to its final disposition, and that during sald day — Saturday, July 21, 
1917—beginning at 2 p. m., no Senator shall a. more than once or 
longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 
5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that that 
seems to me to be a liberal provision and will give us the op- 
portunity that some of us desire to see if the bill can not be 
put into a safe and satisfactery form, so that it can receive 
practically a unanimous vote of the Senate. It will give us time 
to do that, and I hope it will be agreed-to. I agree to it very 
cordially, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Massachusetts, would it not 
be well to start Friday morning limiting the debate, because 
that would make it sure that every amendment would receive 
consideration before being disposed of. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was the suggestion I rose to make. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to that change of detail, 


but I want to have the vote taken by Saturday, the 21st. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon if he 
will not make the change suggested by the Senator from Georgia, 
that five-minute debate be applied to the day before. z 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then we will be sure to get rid of 
amendments before the time for debate ends. 

Mr. NORRIS. As far as I am concerned, I think it ought 
to be earlier. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So do I; but certainly it should ex- 
tend to Friday. 2 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to accept that 
suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. The voting is to commence on Saturday at 5 
o'clock in the afternoon? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then let the five-minute debate commence to 
apply on Friday at the beginning of the session? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Say at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry. 
Of course, if the bill is to remain the unfinished business and is 
to be kept before the Senate, I say frankly that I think the 
time allowed is all that anybody ought to ask; but if the bill 
should now be taken out of the Senate and put into a committee 
and should be displaced, that is quite different. I think it ought 
to remain the unfinished business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Iam perfectly willing to put that into 
the agreement. 

‘Mr. LODGE. To be constantly before the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it ought to be kept constantly be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. And make it the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And to remain the unfinished busi- 
ness until disposed of. 

Mr. REED. I ask that the words “the bill shall remain the 
unfinished business until disposed of” be inserted. I think 
that is in the interest of getting the bill through. It works 
both ways. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to have that 
done. 

Mr. REED. I have just one objection to make. I do not like 
to have this unanimous consent offered with the threat of 
cloture hanging over the Senate. I think the cloture proposi- 
tion ought to be withdrawn and this matter ought to be ac- 
cepted, and I will make no objection to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state to the Senator that the 
only reason why I put that in in the beginning was that under 
the cloture rule the motion has to be voted on one hour after 
the Senate meets on the second calendar day after it is pre- 
sented. It was not put in in the nature of a threat, but to 
comply with the rule. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the Senator meant that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon whether he would not grant, instead of 5 minutes, 10 
minutes for the discussion of amendments. 

Mr CHAMBERLAIN. I accepted the change that was sug- 
gested. I have no objection to making it 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think the amendments are very impor- 
tant, and a Senator may not have time to present his views 
fully in five minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask the Senator from Oregon if he does not 
think we ought to put the time further back than Friday, mak- 
ing another day of limited debate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; put it Thursday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Put it Thursday instead of Friday. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That after the Senate meets on Thursday 
debate shall be limited to 10 minutes on the bill or any amend- 
ments thereto. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think it is better as 
it is. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Secretary to read the 
proposed agreement as he has changed it, limiting the debate to 
5 minutes, beginning on Thursday, instead of 10 minutes, be- 
ginning on Friday. I think the Senator from Colorado sug- 
gested 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I suggested that that would give a 
reasonnble time for debate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. To commence on Thursday. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; commencing on Thursday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the re- 
quest as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


And that after the hour of 11 o'clock a. m. on Thursday, July 19, 
1917, no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes 
upon the bill or any amendment offered thereto. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
agree to that, 


To Friday. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I was unavoidably absent, and 
I should like to have the entire agreement read before I consent 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that the motion for cloture may be withdrawn and in 
lieu of the proposal for cloture submits the following: - 

That at not later than 5 o'clock m. on the calendar day of Sat- 
urday, July 21, 1917, the Senate will proceed to vote, without further 
debate, upon any amendment that may be ing, any amendment 
that may be offered, and upon the biH H. R. 4961, a bill to provide 
further tor the national security and defense, etc. through the lar 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition ; and that after the hour 
of 11 o'clock a. m. on Thursday, July 19, 1917, no Senator shall speak 
more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or any amend- 
ment offered thereto: Provided, That the said bill shall remain the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator 
from Oregon believe that three whole days of 10-minute debate 
would be too much? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
of some other Senator. It is immaterial to me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think two days would be sufficient. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me suggest that if that is too 
much we shall get through with the bill before Saturday. I 
hope that we will get through with it before Thursday of next 
week. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We can not get through with it be- 
fore then. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes; the agreement reads “ not 
later than 5 o’clock on Saturday“ we vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, We shall have to vote on Saturday. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No later than then. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The voting starts on that day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not later than then. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the point, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We have got to vote on Saturday. 
Let there be no misunderstanding about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will be remembered that on one section— 
section 12—we spent two days of five-minute debate. 

Mr. LODGE. If there is any misunderstanding about it, we 
have got to have it corrected. It is all important that Senators 
should know when the vote is to be taken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the object of my inquiry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am willing to change the request, 
and have the 10-minute debate begin on Friday instead of 
Thursday. I think it ts immaterial as to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The final vote is on Saturday. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is on Saturday. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, The final vote, then, comes on Satur- 


day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unanimous-consent agreement 
is of no interest to the Chair. but unless it definitely states that 
the vote is to begin at 5 o’clock on Saturday, the 21st of July, 
the Chair would rule that if the Senate wished to vote before 
that time the Senate had a right to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, I ask that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment be so amended as to meet that difficulty. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Strike out the words “ not later.” 

Mr. LODGE. Strike out the words “ not later,” and vote at 
5 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That settles the time definitely. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire whether that means 
that we shall not vote on any amendment until that time? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. That had better be in the agreement. I think 
it a great deal better the way it was. Unless that statement is 
not in the agreement, if we should get through with the debate 
on any amendment, we should have to sit here and wait for 
two or three days before voting. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I suppose we could vote by unanimous 
consent whenever we get through with an amendment or with 
the bill. 

Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrxxo] to the request made by him 
that this bill may be made the unfinished business and continue 
so until voted upon. There may be conditions arise which would’ 
make it very undesirable to have that provision in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. There may be something arise which 
would cause every Senator in the body to desire to have the bill 
recommitted fer certain purposes; but under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, if that clause is in it, that could not be done. 
The question of having it remain the unfinished business rests 
entirely with the majority of the Senate, anyway. They can 
make it the unfinished business any day, and I have not any 
doubt about that. I ask the Senator from Missouri if he will not 


I only accepted that at the suggestion 


withdraw that request? 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not wedded to the request. 
I have not any serious objection to withdrawing it. I really 
want this unanimous-consent agreement made, for I want to end 
this bill at sometime. I do not insist upon the request. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah, 
if this agreement is made as it now stands, whether any other 
measure could be put before the Senate by temporarily laying 
aside the unfinished business? 

Mr, SMOOT. Under the rule, of course, that could be done. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That can be done under the rule, but could 
that be done in view of the provision of the unanimous-consent 
agreement that the bill shall remain continuously the unfinished 
business? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am asking that that part be eliminated from 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I believe with the Senator from Utah 
that it would be the purpose of the Senate to keep the bill before 
the Senate as the unfinished business, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not see any use of adding that at the end of the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 


Mr, SMITH of Michigan. If that provision remains in the 


‘| agreement, we should be absolutely unable to take up any other 


business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator from Missouri will 
object to having that withdrawn. 

Mr. REED. I have said that it is immaterial to me. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President, I suggest that 
those words be eliminated. I now ask that the unanimous- 
consent agreement be read with that elimination, and I hope 
the Senate will be able to agree to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request for the unanimous- 
consent agreement will be read in its present form. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMRER- 
LAIN] asks unanimous consent that the motion for cloture may 
be withdrawn and fm lieu of the proposal for cloture submits 
the following: 


That at 5 o'clock R m. on the calendar day of Saturday, July 21, 
1917, the Senate will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon 
any amendment that may be pending, any amendment that may be 
offered, and upon the bill H. R. 4961, a bill to provide further for the 
national security and defense, etc., through the et meng 1 
stages to its Dual disposition ; and that from and after 11 o'clock a m. 
on the calendar day of Friday, July 20, 1917, no Senator shall speak 
more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or any amend- 
ment offered thereto. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as I now understand, the 
Senator from Oregon has eliminated the provision that the bill 
shall be kept as the unfinished business? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was willing to do that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Of course if any Senator thinks he would object to 
the agreement on that account 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose that a Senator wishes to pro- 
pose an amendment before that time and there should be some 
other business brought before the Senate. He may have an 
amendment and might want to speak for half an hour on it, 
and yet the majority of the Senate could hold some other bill 
before the Senate. That would prevent any action or any dis- 
cussion on this measure until that day. 

Let me suggest to the Senator that if we have this unanimous- 
consent agreement and leave the matter open, so that the bill 
may be displaced as the unfinished business at any time, any 
Senator desiring to speak upon the bill or present an amend- 
ment in the interim may call it up for discussion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not the morning hour give 
us all the time we might need for matters disconnected with this 
bill? Is not this bill of sufficient importance for us to keep it 
the unfinished business and to work on it? 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It certainly is; but what assurance have 
we that the majority will keep it as the unfinished business? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not believe there will be any dis- 
position on the part of the Senate to act unfairly about it. I 
am sure that the Senator from North Dakota would have no 
difficulty on that score. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will accept the assurance of the Senator 
from Oregon 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I promise the Senator from North Da- 
kota that I will do my best to keep the bill as the unfinished 
business; and whenever it suits the convenience of the Senator, 
or of a goodly number of Senators, to have a morning hour, I 
shall always consider the wishes of the Senate, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Oregon says it will 
be his intention to keep the bill before the Senate, I am sure 
he can do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will try to do so, Mr. President, 
Now, I presume that the roll will have to be called, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


1917. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was waiting to see 
whether any Senator present objected; and if there was no ob- 
jection, the Chair would order the roll called. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, there is noth- 


ing in the unanimous-consent agreement to prevent the Senate 


from voting on any amendment when it gets ready. to do so, 
either on Friday or Saturday? I want the construction of the 
Chair. We bave had sò many misunderstandings with refer- 
ence to unanimous-consent agreements that I think we ought to 
have this perfectly clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is nothing in the proposed 
l to prevent the Senate voting on amendments at any 
time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President, if there is no 
objection on the part of Senators in compliance with the rule, 
I suggest that the roll be called. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I could not hear what the Chair 
said about amendments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair said there is nothing in 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement to prevent the Sen- 
ate voting on amendments at any time-prior to Saturday, the 
21st of July. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak New Smith, Md. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex, Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Calder Jones, Wash. Norris Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Kellogg Overman Smoot 
Culberson Kendrick Owen Sterlin 
Curtis Kenyon Page Sutherland 
Fernald King Penrose Swanson 
Fraace Knox Pittman Thompson 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Gore Lewis Ransdell Underwood 
Gronna Lodge Reed Vardamaao 
Harding McCumber Shafroth Wadsworth 
Hitchcock McKellar Sheppard Walsh 
Husting McLean Sherman Warren 
James McNary Simmons Williams 
Johnson, Cal. Martin Smith, Ga. Wolcott 


Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sense, on, official business, of the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrnson] and the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN]. < 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sense of my colleague [Mr. THomAs] on account of sickness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The tary 
will read the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 3 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senate that I have 
stricken out two or three words in the beginning, as will be ob- 
served from the reading. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that the motion for cloture be 
withdrawn and that at 5 o’clock p. m., on the calendar day of Satur- 
day, July 21, 1917, the Senate will proceed to vote, without further 
debate, upon any amendment that may be pending, any amendment 
that mg | be offered, and upon the bill H. R. 4961, a to provide 
further for the national seturity and defense, ete., through the regu- 
lar parliamentary stages to its final disposition ; and that from and 
after 11 o'clock a. m., of the calendar day of Friday, July 20, 1917, no 
Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon 
the bill or any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there are a number of 
Senators who would like to have the hour on Saturday when 
the voting shall begin made 4 instead of 5 o'clock. That will 
enable us surely to get through before late in the evening. I 
ask the Senator from Oregon to modify the proposed agreement 
in accordance with that suggestion, unless some Senator objects. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope that the proposed agreement will not 
be so modified unless the time when the 10-minute rule shall 
apply is put further back, so that the 10-minute rule may be 
in force for a day longer. Otherwise we may have amendments 
offered with no time to debate them, and every Senator admits 
that is a very undesirable thing to have happen. On one section 
we devoted two days under the 5-minute rule, and debate un- 
der the 10-minute rule will, of course, consume more time than 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think the last two sugges- 
tions are very good, and I suggest to the Senator from Oregon 
to modify the proposed agreement so that the 10-minute rule 
may begin on Friday at a certain hour—say, 11 o’clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. It begins on Friday now. It should be Thurs- 


day. x 

Mr. PENROSE. I will correct my statement and say Thurs- 
day instead of Friday, and that the vote on fhe bill be taken at 
3 o'clock on Friday, or at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am willing to do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Make it 8 o'clock. Pox J 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, half past 2 o'clock, I will say, if the 
Senator from Oregon will accept that suggestion. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Iwill accept it. I ask that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement be submitted to the Senate as modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How is it now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Beginning on Thursday the 10-minute 
rule will apply, and the vote will be had at 3 o’clock on Saturday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At what time on Thursday will the 
10-minute rule apply? 

Book PENROSE. Let the voting begin at 2.30 o’clock on Sat- 
ay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What time on Thursday, the Chair 
inquires, is it desired to have the 10-minute rule apply? 

Mr. NORRIS. On Thursdsy at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. PENROSE. At 11 o'clock on Thursday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
proposed agreement as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that the motion for cloture be 
withdrawn and that at 2.30 o'clock p. m. on the calendar day of Satur- 
Gey, July 21, 1917, the Senate will proceed to vote, without further 
debate, upon any amendment that may be naig, 1 amendment that 
may be offered, and upon the bill H. R. 4961, a bill to provide further 
for the national security and defense, etc.. through the regular lia- 
mentary stages to its final disposition; and that from and after 11 
o'clock a, m. of the calendar day of Thursday, July 19, 1917, no Senator 
shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or 
any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I understand the 
proposed agreement, amendments may be offered as late as 
2.30 p. m. on Saturday. 

Mr. PENROSE. And after that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They may be offered after that, 
but not debated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And even after that hour they may be 
offered without any opportunity whatever to debate them or 
to have any explanation made of them or to answer any objec- 
tion made to them. I do not think that that ought to be per- 
mitted, and I hope that the proposed agreement in that respect 
may be changed. I think that if we are to begin voting at 
2.30 on Saturday on the amendments and the bill some time 
prior to that hour, say some time on Friday, should be fixed 
after which no amendment can be offered. Then there will be 
an opportunity to debate aniendments at least for 24 hours. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to inserting that. 
I think the suggestion is a good one, and I will ask that the 
agreement be modified so that the time for offering amend- 
ments be limited to, say, on Friday at 12 o'clock. Would that 
suit the Senator? 

Mr. PENROSE. Or else, Mr. President, why not limit the 
time when amendments may be offered up to 2.30 o'clock on 
Saturday and provide that no amendments may be offered after 
that time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The vote is to be had at 2.30 o'clock. 

Mr. REED. If that is done, I want to make a suggestion. 
If we cut off the right to offer amendments, we ought at least 
to retain the right to offer amendments by unanimous consent, 
because we may accept some amendment that makes other 
changes necessary. : 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And, furthermore, Mr. President, it 
should be the right of any Senator, if that were done, to pre- 
sent an amendment at any time, even if not then in order, and 
have it read from the Secretary's desk for information prior 
to ae time, and then it ought to be subject to the common 
right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think the proposal of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, if adopted, will arrange all that. It will 
leave it open. I will ask the Secretary to insert the proposal of 
the Senator from Wisconsin that no amendment shall be offered 
after the hour suggested—2 o’clock on Friday, I think, it was. 

Mr. REED. Except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Except by unanimous consent; yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will restate the pro- 
posed agreement. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the words“ any 
amendment that may be offered” where they appear in the 
body of the proposed unanimous-consent agreement and add 
at the end thereof the following words: 


And, further, that no amendment shall be proposed to the bill from 
and a the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. of the calendar day of Friday, 
July 20, 1917, except by unanimous consent, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, how does the proposed agree- 
ment read with the clause stated by the Secretary stricken out? 
It seems to me it would change the meaning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed modification. 
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The Secretary rend as follows: 

That at 2.30 o'clock p. m., on the calendar day July 21, 1917, the 
Senate will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending, and upon the bil! H. R. 4961— 

And so forth, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The words “any amendment that 
may be offered ” are stricken out. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none; and the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into. 

The agreement as finally made is as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that the motion for cloture be 
withdrawn and that at 2.30 o'clock p. m., on the calendar day of Satur- 
day, July 21, 1917, the Senate will proceed to vote, without further de- 
bate, upon any amendment that may be pending, and upon the bill H. R. 
4961, a bill to provide further for the national security and defense, 
ete, gg on the regular parliamen sta to its final disposition ; 
and that from and after the hour of 11 o'clock a. m., of the calendar 
day of Thursday, July 19, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than 
once nor ‘onger than 10 minutes upon bill or any amendment 
offered thereto; and, further, that no amendment shall be proposed to 
the bill from and after the hour of 2 o'clock p. m., of the calendar day 
of Friday, July 20, 1917, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask leave of the 
Senate to have printed for the use of the Senate the usual num- 
ber of copies of the bill as amended up to date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
offer an amendment to the pending bill? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I send to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the pending bill. I wish to say that I pre- 
pared it in anticipation of the cloture which was to be invoked 
for to-morrow. Since the cloture has been abandoned, I may or 
may not present this substitute. I wish to say that I have pre- 
pared it after a conference with a number of Senators. It does 
not embody my own views entirely. It contains some provisions 
to which I object. But I realize, as Macaulay said, that com- 
promise is the essence of politics, and when there are conflicting 
views to be adjusted there must be reciprocal concessions. I 
have prepared the amendment in that spirit, and may or may 
not present it. 

I thank the Senator. Í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, upon this point of the power of 
control, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to some 
testimony given by Mr. Hoover before a House committee, which 
I think ought to be given considerable attention by the Senate. 
I call the attention of the Senate most earnestly to the state- 
ment I am about to read. I read an answer of Mr. Hoover: 

The plan I proposed was that we should create in that particular a 
small board which for lack of a better name we would call the food 
strate; board, the members of the board to be chosen by the food 
controllers of each country. The board would not be a legislative board 
nor have binding authority on any of the Governments, but would 
simply plan the origin of the food supplies for the European allies as 
between all of the different sources and would determine its distribution 
as between the different allies, and once it had made its determination 
it would hand the actual operation from the European allied point of 
view over to functions like the wheat executive to purchase that wheat 
and distribute it. We on this side need to set up, id gor some or- 
ganization for food control in order that we may deal with that par- 
ticular situation amo others. Now, just in passing, in setting up 
an implement of that kind among the allies, we will have set up a 
dangerous implement for our own country ess we participate in its 
control. 1 might point out to you that if any of you gentlemen or 
myself held that position of the single buying agent with a four months’ 
supply of wheat behind us as they will have, or other cereals when their 
harvest comes in, we could probably drop the price of wheat in this 
country to 75 cents a bushel. I do not say they will do it, but it is 
an 88 which must be a matter of concern to us both that they 
do not manipulate it so to either inflate our prices by a continuation 
of competition or too excited pu ing or, om the other hand, that 
they do not use it to depress prices. 

Now, as to the problems in this country— 

I call attention to this language— 

Now, as to the problems in this 8 feel myself very much zer 


a stranger to my own country, as I have n away since war 
gan. 

He might have added and many other years before the war 
began. 


But as I look on the food problem here with the background of Eu- 
and with some knowl as to currents in this country, it appears 
to me that we have a lot of Scyllas to get between. There is no royal 
road in this matter, and in order to cla what I mean I might take 
the question of wheat alone and follow it h as to how i 
my 2 ng at it from both sides. There is in this country a very 
considerable movement for the ishment of a minimum price in 
order that the producer may have co Apt ered of a market; a pm 
fiable measure, indeed, for the stimulation of production. but a minfmum 
price does not protect the consumer. A minimum price is capable of 
enforcement, because cures Re rests on the Government to pay the 
money and it can be done. ere is also in this coun a current of 
feeling toward maximum prices, That current of obviously 
originates with the consumer, 
A maximum price 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Let me finish reading the sentence: 


A maximum price is a device intended to protect the consumer only, 
not the producer, and 1 may say, as a broad generalization, that wit 
out some reenforcing implement in the shape of actual control of a 
large portion of the commodity in question, the maximum price has 
been a universal failure in Europe. 

I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator is reading from Mr, 
Hoover's testimony before the Senate committee. 

Mr. REED. Before a House committee. 

Mr. BORAH. In that he evidently condemns the maximum- 
price project. 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH, How under this bill would you protect the con- 
sumer? . 

Mr. REED. That is a question the Senator will have to an- 
swer or Mr. Hoover will have to answer. 

Mr. GRONNA. Right in connection with the question asked 
by the Senator from Idaho, I wish to ask the Senator if he 
thinks we could protect the consumer by controlling the price 
of the raw product, as it is called, the raw material wheat. 
That does not protect the consumer. 

Mr. REED. I wish to read some more of this testimony. 
Continuing where I read: 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know that I understand that exactly. You 
mean unless the Government controls at least the surplus, or a large 
9 of the surplus, it can not enforce any provision for maxi- 
5 Piores. That Is true. For instance, the French Government 
has enforced a maximum price on wheat— 

Now, let me call attention to the fact that Mr. Hoover sat 
before the committee of the Senate and made the statement that 
price regulation in France had put the price of flour down. I 
am sorry Mr. Hoover did not give this statement at the same 
time. Let me read it: 

For instance, the French Government has enforced a maximum price 
on wheat, because they control, by way of the imports on Government 
account, about 20 per cent of the total consumption. They sold that 

cent at a large loss to the Government erder to hold down 
the indigenous wheat to the Government's maximum, In this country 
we have a surplus of practically all products, and 1 see no possibility 
of success in maximum prices except possibly as a bogie to frighten 
Some oné in an emergency. 

Mr. President, as we have been proceeding in this bill from 
time to time a little additional light has filtered in. The state- 
ment was boldly made to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate that the success in keeping down the price of flour in 
Europe was due to the food control—the speculator was driven 
out of the market, and so forth; but it transpires now that 
the French Government at least took the taxpayers’ money and 
put it into the price of wheat, and thus, of course, the price of 
flour was kept down to the consumer. If the Government paid 
part of the price the consumer would have that much less to pay. 

But this is the point I started to illustrate a moment ago: 
There are so many angles to this question that one can hardly 
continue in a straight line. The point I wanted to call atten- 
tion to is that Mr. Hoover states that whoever controls 20 per 
cent of a prdduct will control the price of the product, and that 
the foreign purchasers now that they have the plans to buy 
through one agent can, unless there be some counter-controlling 
force set up, reduce the price of wheat to 75 cents a Wushel, 
That illustrates the tremendous power of control that is already 
vested in the Federal Government, for we have given the control 
in this wise: We have permitted the President by a simple proc- 
lamation to stop the exportation of any article of food, and 
if he can stop the exportation of any article he absolutely con- 
trols, either -himself or through his agents, the price of the 
entire product in this country, for the price of the surplus fixes 
the price of the product, and Mr. Hoover states that the mere 
power to buy through one agent would enable them, unless con- 
trolled, to reduce the price to 75 cents a bushel of wheat. Under 
those circumstances, it seems to me, Congress ought to pause 
before it gives any further 6r greater power to be exercised by 
Mr. Hoover or anybody else. 

There are one or two statements in this document in addition 
to those I have called attention to that I want to bring to the 
attention of the Senate, and in connection with them I want 
to furnish some facts. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, this is a very important 
question. If the Senator will yield to me, I should like to call 
for a quorum, 

Mr. REED. I really hope the Senator will not. 

Mr, VARDAMAN,. Very well, I shall not insist upon it, 
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Mr. REED. It is late in the afternoon, and I do not blame 
Senators for going away. What I have said may attract enough 
attention to be read in the Recorp. 

I want the Senate to listen to this statement. Mr. Hoover 
goes on to state what is necessary and then makes the state- 
ment I shall read. I will give a little of the context. 


Mr. Hoover. With an or ization of that kind, I see no way where 
ulation would come. a quite difficult to 55 a control over 
e whole list of every kind 20 comm: es which w maias it — — 
impossible for any mortal soul to speculate in some of them. In cotton 
yonr control might need to be a general control between two bodies 
order to avoid the overlapping of controls. 


Let me say to the cotton raisers, all of whom seem to be 
absent, they had better look out a little, for Mr. Hoover has 
his eye on them. 


In cotton your control might need to be a general control between 


two bodies in order to avoid the overlapping of controis: There is 
the question of administration in all these things. The result of three 
years of turmoil and an enormous accumulation of Piira and ex- 
perience has been the universal development in e govern- 
ment of foodstuffs, munitions, and shlppin E bodies 
of equal im 3 — with the other a tive bodies of the Gov- 
ernment, has been found necessary in order to give to 
these or —— — under which . may cooperate with the com- 
mercial interests of the country and to give the 8 which 
they may cooperate with the similar departments of the allies. 

Now notice this language: 

Above all to create in the 32 of 2 people a certain tive 
alárm resulting in saving and arising set 


from the ‘ies ee that 
up a food control in the country. The — cage it 
wide powers is in itself an advertisement 
cause for concern. The operations of this 388 
larger issues which I endeavored to describe to you with 
wheat. They fall into attempts to secure a better internal 
tion; to eliminate the overlapping of haulage, Boren. of almost equal 
Aa rtance, to secure the elimination of w: in 

untary restraint of the people as to extravagance both rÉ food — 
7 As the situation involves further 1 
we may have to go further with the forced restraint. 

The point I call attention to is the a of an imaginative 
alarm. That is to be one of the means employed by this 
distinguished gentleman, and he has employed it most disas- 
trously for our country up to this date. He started in telling 
the American people in substance and effect that the grim 
figure of starvation was stalking or was about to stalk through 
this country. If I wanted to take the time I could quote the 
utterances of Senators upon this floor to the effect that want, 
grim and horrible want—starvation—was already fastening 
itself upon the American citizen. I heard talk upon the floor 
of the Senate of food riots in New York City. It transpired a 
little later that, according to the best evidence that could be 
obtained, probably some German sympathizers or agents went 
down into the congested and poorer sections of New York City 
and stirred up a few old ladies to make raids upon the push 
carts of some Italian vendors of fruit and bananas. But it was 
all to help create an imaginative alarm. Only to-day we heard 
a Senator, usually well informed, talking about the starvation 
and want in our cities. 

Mr. President, there has always been in every country of this 
world, I am sorry to say, some unfortunate people who have 
always been upon the verge of want. For those people the 
hearts of all decent men and women bleed, and until we do 
something to so transform our civilization as to make that sort 
of thing impossible it will be a sad reality upon this earth. 

I said when Mr. Hoover was making these statements, and 
when other Senators were making them, that there was less of 
misery and less of want and less of famine than I have ever 
known to exist in the United States of America. In order to 
refute these statements I wrote to the mayors of a large number 
of cities, generally to the mayors of cities of 160,000 inhabitants 
or more, because it is in such cities and among such congested 
population that we find hardship and want and sorrow and 
starvation more than we do in smaller communities. I wrote 
a letter to the mayors of these cities. I want to read that letter 
to the Senate. This is the letter, and I say it is a fair letter, 
Then I am not going to read the replies; I am going to file 
them; but I am going to give you a digest of the replies, The 
letter was dated June 18, and mark you that was at the very 
time when flour was at its highest point, and potatoes 
their highest point. Since that time the price of flour has fallen 
enormously and the price of potatoes is off 66% per cent and is 
still falling, and nobody knows where it is going to 
these replies were received under the most adverse conditions, 
Here is the letter I wrote: 


Š 


UNTED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES, 


June ties cas 
My Dran Mayor: I am bined anxions to secure at on: nce rye Age a 
use in the Senate, a perfectly fair statement o ft! canted comm tions in 


important American cities, to the end that the conditions of ae cities 
with conditions 


may be com with each other, and also co 
existing at is periog of the year 1014. (The Tat er year being selected 
because it pr the European war.) 


It will very greatly oblige me if you will briefly answer the following 
3 at once 25 forward to me 

t is the financial condition of the people and business insti- 

tutions 3 your city at tbe present time compared with that of June, 


2. How does — „ of labor at the present time compare 
1 bad 3 
wages at the present time compare with the wages of 


e There is nearly always some portion of the le, usually small, 
who are unable for various Dead gr to support 9 in 9 
able degree of comfort. Kindly give me a comparison of the number and 
condition of this element at the present time with that of June, 1914. 

Sin » yours, 
Jas. A. REED, 

Mr. President, I received polite answers to those letters,ein- 
cluding the one I am about to read: 


Crrr or Granp RAPIDS, MICH., June 19, 1917. 
Senator James A. 


REED, 
8 States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

SIR: Y icati Rapids, 
received. The citizens of this. „elty are indignant at your cond EET 
Senator. You may represent Missouri, but you do not represent the 
city of Grand e ie and until we see a change, I, as mayor, decline to 
send you ormation unless compelled to do so by law, that you 

— — to 3 delay the plans of not only the Army and Navy but the 
President in carrying out this war. 
Yours, very truly, Puito C. FULLER, Mayor. 
Mr. President, when I received that letter from the distin- 
guished mayor of Grand Rapids I, of course, felt utterly crushed 
and humiliated, but I was particularly disappointed that I had 
not received the information. A few days later I was fur- 
nished with a newspaper clipping from Grand Rapids. It ap- 
pears that the mayor, having written this exceedingly courteous 
and somewhat brilliant reply to my letter of inquiry, had turned 
the matter over to the public press, and in the Herald of Grand 
Rapids I find this statement: 
- HERE ARE THE ANSWERS. 
Just what Senator James Reep expected to prove by the facts which 
2 sought from Mayor Philo C. Fuller regarding business 1 


pids we do not knew: In fact, we don't know what the 
souri Senator is about much of the But because of the Senator's 


ee e th unwise opposition to the administration food bill the 
tion was that he planned an attack upon measure. 

it ea ae or aia which ao eee Mayor Fuller's patriotic and timely 

refusal to fu esired report. such were the Senator's 88 


he is better off without, the statistics. 


Belle that it would be impossible for Senator Remp or anyone else 
to gather business — showing that Grand Rapids now is aar- 
thing but ippa us the Herald obtained from City Man. 
ager n's questions. With the answers, repared 
by Muni eo he Miss John L. Boer, after careful — — they 
are as follows: 


“ Question No. 1. What is the financial condition of the people and 
business institutions of your 5 present, compared with June, 1914? 
“Answer. Every answer to 21 uestion has been that the present 
conditions are far 25 81 6.800 aa N 14. Bank deposits have increased 
3 art 


ene and Grand Rapids Mannfac- 
there never was so great a demand for 
labor as at present. Other — ont of information agree. 
„Question No. 3. How do wages at present compare with 1914? ' 
“Answer. State labor bureau statistics a the average daily wage 
increase from $0.22 in 1914 to $2.38 in 1 Figures for 1917 are 
not iny since Ii but general imp: on is thats —— have increased mate- 
ce last me, 
uestion No. 4. There is nearly always some portion of the people 
rt themselves. Kindly give me comparison of the num- 
tion of this element at the present time with that of 
June, 1914? 
Wastin na 


. In June, 1914, the Paca Welfare Association of Grand 
382 cases. In May, 1917, the same association assisted 
— 5 207 cases, Which indicates . . — the condition of the cit 
—.— Is much better now than it was years ago. The welfare za 
artment advises me that they have had no applications for assistance 
From an able-bodied man for some time.” 


Now, the editor comments: 
It Senator Rrep had any bopes that Grand Rapids conditions would 


aid him in crying calamity as an excuse for discontin shipments of 
food to to our allies or otherwise 4 interfering with most ¢ cient wattare 
he started from an erring premise. Secretary Boere. report permits 


Grand Rapids to enjoy its second laugh at the expense of Missouri's 
ora torical ety th the. report provides ample and pleasant proof of th 
ent prosperity of Grand Rapids. z epeen 
Let me assure the editor of this paper that I am deeply obliged 
to him for having furnished this bit of truthful statement regard- 
ing the condition of Grand Rapids. Let me also assure him that 
I did not seek the information for the purpose of crying calamity, 
but I sought it for the purpose of refuting the cry of the greatest 
calamity howler who has appeared upon this earth since Jere- 
miah went about crying out Woe! Woe! Woe!” to all the earth. 
I wanted to reply to the statements which have been put forward 
to the effect that this country is upon the very verge of bankruptcy 
and destruction. Let me, without taking the time to read the 
answers—and I shall file these letters—give an epitome of the 
answers. I want to put them in the Recorp. The questions 
asked of all were the same. There is one city, I believe, in all 
that gives an adverse report, and it gives an adverse report to 
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nearly all of the questions. That is Mobile, Ala. When you 
come to ascertain the reasons, the letter gives them, and here 
they are: 

It must be observed that the evil effects of this war upon sea com- 
merce has fallen as a heavy blow upon the coast, outside of a few capital 
-ports like New York. Added to this, I may say we have been peculiarly 

isfavored by Providence during the last 12 or 15 months by a destruc- 
tive hurricane and by the advance of the boll weevil, th the two 
combining to 2 in some measure, the agricultural enterprises of 
Alabama and Mississippi. Then, too, we have here the misfortune to be 
nearly adjacent to sundry large trade cities and towns that do not lie 
under the ban of liquor iegislation, and therefore attract, in large 
measure, the personal trade of our territory. 

o that is what is the matter with Mobile, Ala. 

et me for a moment take the time of the Senate to call atten- 
tion to the other answers. This is the answer to question No. 
1— What is the financial condition of the people and business 
institutions of your city at the present time compared with that 
of June, 1914?“ 
“REPLIES RECEIVED FROM CITIES erg A POPULATION OF MORE THAN 

50,000, 

Question No. 1. What is the financial condition of the people 
and business institutions of your city at the present time com- 
pared with that of June, 1914? 

“ Little Rock, Ark.: At least 50 per cent better. 

“ Mobile, Ala.: Distinctly inferior at present time. (Assigns 
as reason effects of war and migration of negro labor, etc.) 
Denver, Colo.: General depression 1914. Been improving 
since. 

“New Haven, Conn.: Conditions better. 

Waterbury, Conn.: Never better than at present. 

New Britain, Conn.: Far better financial condition. 

„Wilmington, Del.: Much better. 

“Tampa, Fla.: No worse, although principle industry—phos- 
phate mining—seriously affected on account of war shutting off 
foreign market. 

“Atlanta, Ga.: Better. 

“ Savannah, Ga.: Excellent shape; ample money. 

“ Peoria, Ill.: Condition better. 

Rockford, III.: Substantially the same. 
ing. 
“ Springfield, III.: Much better. 

Louisville, Ky.: Materially better. 

„New Orleans, La.: Decidedly better. 

“ Portland, Me.: Decided improvement. 

“ Baltimore, Md.: Much more prosperous. 

Boston, Mass.: Much better. 

“ Cambridge, Mass.: Little better, 

“ Brockton, Mass.: Better condition. 

“ Holyoke, Mass.: Much better. 

“ Lawrence, Mass.: Big improvement. Bank deposits in- 
creased 25 per cent, 1 

„Lowell, Mass.: Far more prosperous. 

* Lynn, Mass.: Better, 

“New Bedford, Mass.: Considerably improved. 

“ Somerville, Mass.: Financial condition increased 25 per cent. 

“Malden, Mass.: Better. 

“Worcester. Mass.: Great improvement. 

“Flint, Mich.: Forty per cent improvement. 

“Grand Rapids, Mich.: (See letter.)” 

I have read you a report as to Grand Rapids 

“Saginaw, Mich.: Better. 

“St. Paul, Minn.: Much more prosperous. 

“St. Louis, Mo.: Never more prosperity. 

“St. Joseph, Mo.: Greatly improved. 

“ Omaha, Nebr.: Much better condition. 

“Manchester, N. H.: Compares favorably; nearly all business 
assuming greater volume, 

“Passaic, N. J.: Compared with 1914 conditions are excellent. 

“Trenton, N. J.: Much better. 

“Binghamton, N. Y.: Considered improved. 

“ Rochester, N. Y.: Infinitely better. 

* Yonkers, N. Y.: Generally better. 

“Albany, N. Y.: Better. 

„Cleveland, Ohio: Amount of business unprecedented. 

“ Cincinnati, Ohio: Much better. 

“ Dayton, Ohio; Business has been good; better than 1914; 
had flood in 1913.” 

They always tell you about that when they report from Day- 
ton, and very properly so. 

“Toledo, Ohio: Much better. 

“ Oklahoma City, Okla.: Had disastrous financial collapse in 
1914 nccount of boom. Volume of business increased 200 per 
cent. 

“Erie, Pa.: Much better. 

“ Harrisburg, Pa.: Considerably better. 

“Altoona, Pa.: Slightly better. 


Iron industry boom- 
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“Reading, Pa.: Very much improved. 

“Scranton, Pa.: Better. 

“Allentown, Pa.: Much better. 

„Houston, Tex.: Better. 

Dallas, Tex,: Business practically the same. 

“Fort Worth, Tex.: Condition of business but of people as 
a whole hardly as good.” A 

I noticed in reading that gentleman’s letter that he has been 
2 with the idea that there is some disaster hanging in the 
air. 

“San Antonio, Tex.: Condition of the people as a whole not 
as good. Had unprecedented drought. 

There you get a local reason, 

“Richmond, Va.: Greatly improved. 

“Spokane, Wash.: Much better. Bank deposits increased 50 
per cent. 

“'Tocoma, Wash.: Much improved. 

“ Milwaukee, Wis.: Ten per cent increase in financial condi- 
tion of business institutions.” = 

Mr. President, I have the answers to all the other questions, 
and they are collated in the same way, alphabetically arranged 
according to the States in which the cities are located. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. REED. When I finish this sentence. I do not care to 
take the time of the Senate to read them, but I ask permission 
to put them in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“REPLIES RECEIVED FROM CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF MORE THAN 


„Question No. 2, How does the employment of labor at the 
present time compare with that of June, 1914? 

“Mobile, Ala,: Employment of labor fallen off, due to migra- 
tion of negro labor to the North. í 

“ Little Rock, Ark.: Demand greater. 

“Denver, Colo.: Labor conditions better. 

New Hayen, Conn.: Difficult to obtain help. 

“Waterbury, Conn.: Difficult to obtain labor. 

“New Britain, Conn.: Scarcity of labor, surplus 1914. 

“Wilmington, Del.: Labor scarce, demand great. 

“Tampa, Fla.: Labor scarce, owing to fact that large amount 
of negro labor has migrated to the North. 

„Atlanta, Ga,: Labor scarce. 8 1 

“Savannah, Ga.: All labor employed. 

„Peoria, III.: Demand for labor exceeds supply. 

“Rockford, III.: Labor in demand, plenty of work. 

“ Springfield, III.: Less idle labor by 100 per cent. 

“ Louisville, Ky.: Have work for all. 

“New Orleans, La.: Idle population reduced to a minimum. 

“Portland, Me.: Demand in excess of supply. 

“ Baltimore, Md.: Labor more fully employed; practically no 
unemployment, 

Boston. Mass.: Number unemployed greatly diminished. 

“Cambridge, Mass.: Difficult to get all labor required. 

“Brockton, Mass.: Number unemployed very small, much 
smaller than in 1914. 

“Holyoke, Mass.: Most lines about the same number em- 
ployed; ironworkers increased 60 per cent. 

“Lawrence, Mass.: Work for everybody; mills running full 
capacity ; large number out of work in 1914. 

“ Lowell, Mass. : Labor at a premium; business of employment 
bureaus at a standstill; civil-service list exhausted on public 
works; more unemployed in 1914 than could be accommodated. 

“Lynn, Mass.: Conditions are improved. A 

“New Bedford, Mass.: Labor scarce. 

“ Somerville, Mass.: Hard for city to obtain labor. 

“ Malden, Mass.: Plenty of work for everyone. 

“ Worcester, Mass.: Skilled labor employed June, 1914, 15,000; 
skilled labor employed June, 1917, 42,000 to 43,000; no figures 
on unskilled labor, but ‘ everyone is working now.’ 

Flint, Mich.: Labor conditions better. 

„Grand Rapids, Mich.: See letter. 

“ Saginaw, Mich.: More generally employed. 

“St. Paul, Minn.: Many more people employed. 

“St, Louis, Mo.: More unemployment in 1914 than now; no 
need for able-bodied persons to be out of work. 

“St. Joseph, Mo.: Demand for labor greater and more gen- 
eral. 

“Omaha, Nebr.: Surplus of labor 1914. This year every man 
ean find work. Shortage in common labor. Wages common 
labor increased 50 per cent. 

Manchester, N. H.: Labor searce—hard to secure good work- 
men. : g 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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* Passaic, N. J.: Labor scarce. ` 
“Trenton, N. J.: Demand exceeds supply. 
“ Binghampton, N. Y.: ‘Apparently all employed now." 
Rochester, N. Y.: ‘Can not get labor now.“ 
“ Yonkers, N. Y.: Employment of labor much better now. 
bg Albany, N. Y.: ‘Employment of labor less than it was three 
years ago.’ 
“ Cleveland, Ohio: Conditions better. 
. “Cincinnati, Ohio: Two and one-half times as many now 


employed. 

“Dayton, Ohio: Demand for labor much heavier; supply in- 
adequate. 

“Toledo, Ohio: Labor better employed; searcity especially in 
skilled trades. 

“ Oklahoma City, Okla.: Surplus in 1914, shortage to-day. 

Erie, Pa.: Labor is high and men are scarce. 


“ Harrisburg; Pa.: More labor employed and greater demand 
than in 1914. 
“ Altoona, Pa.: More labor employed; practically no idle men. 


“ Reading, Pa.: Labor scarce. 

“ Scranton, Pa.: Labor scarce. 

“ Allentown, Pa.: Labor fully employed—difficult to obtain. 

Houston, Tex.: Labor more nearly employed. 

“Fort Worth, Tex.: No one need be without work. 

„Pallas, Tex.: Seems to be less demand; building operations 
and kindred activities suspended. 

“San Antonio, Tex.: Labor scarce. 

“Richmond, Va.: Labor scarce. 

Spokane, Wash.: Labor conditions much improved. 

“Tacoma, Wash.: Employment in 1914 compared to June, 
1917. probably in about the ratio of 78 per cent to 98 cent. 

“ Milwaukee, Wis.: General labor conditions 
“REPLIES RECEIVED FROM CITIES EFAA A POPULATION OF MORE THAN 

Question No. 3. How do wages at the present time compare 
with the wages in 1914? 

Mobile, Ala.: Wages higher; municipality now paying 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent more. 

“ Little Rock, Ark.: General increase of about 5 per cent. 

“Denver, Colo. : General increase. 

“New Haven, Conn.: Wages increased 15 per cent to 25 per 
cent. 

“Waterbury, Conn.: Wages high; difficult to obtain common 
labor at less than 30 cents per hour; many contractors offering 
35 cents to 40 cents. 

“ New Britain, Conn.: Increase of about 30 per cent. 

“ Wilmington, Del.: Wages 25 per cent to 40 per cent higher. 

“Tampa, Fla.: General increase 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Wages increased to about 25 per cent. 

“ Savannah, Ga.: Wages higher. 

“ Peoria, Ill.: Wages increased. 


„Rockford, III.: Wages 25 per cent to 333 per cent higher. 

“Springfield, III.: General increase; common labor about 15 
per cent. 

„Louisville, Ky.: Increase. 


“New Orleans, La.: Increase: 
Portland, Me.: Wages 25 per cent higher. 
“ Baltimore, Md.: Wages higher. 

Boston, Mass.: Wages higher. 
“Cambridge, Mass.: Wages higher. 
“ Brockton, Mass.: Increase of about 15 per cent. 
* Holyoke, Mass.: Increase of from 20 to 40 per cent. 
“ Lawrence, Mass.: Increase from 25 to 40 per cent. 
“Lowell, Mass.: General increase 10 to 20 per cent. 
Lynn, Mass.: Wages higher. 
New Bedford, Mass.: Increase of about 10 per cent. 
“ Somerville, Mass.: Wages higher. 
“ Malden, Mass.: General increase. 
“ Woreester, Mass.: Increase 25 to 40 per cent. 
„Flint, Mich.: Wages higher. 
“ Saginaw, Mich. : Wages higher. 
“St. Paul, Minn.: Wages 10 to 25 per cent higher. 
“St. Louis, Mo.: Wages higher. 
St. Joseph, Mo,: General increase. ' 
Omaha, Nebr.: Increase of from 10 to 124 per cent. 
„Manchester, N. H.: General increase. 
„ Passaic, N. J.: Wages higher than in history of city. 
“Trenton, N. J.: Wages higher. 
“ Binghamton, N. Y.: Wages higher. 
* Noehester, N. Y.: Wages higher. 
“Yonkers, N. Y.: General increase. 
“ Albany, N. X.: Wages higher. 
“Cleveland, Ohio: Wages higher. 
“Cincinnati, Ohio: Forty per cent increase. 
“ Dayton, Ohio: Increase of from 25 to 100 per cent, 


“ Toledo, Ohio: General increase. 


„Oklahoma City, Okla.: Increase of from 20 to 30 per cent. 

„Erie, Pa.: Wages higher. 

“ Harrisburg, Pa.: Wages higher. 

= Altoona, Pa.: General increase. 

“Reading, Pa.: In a large number of cases wages have more 
than doubled. 

“ Seranton, Pa.: Increase 35 per cent. 

_“ Allentown, Pa.: General increase. 

Fort Worth, Tex.: Increase 2 to 33 per cent. 

“Houston, Tex.: Wages high in some industries; common 
labor and mechanics receiving about same wage. 

“Dallas, Tex.: General increase. 

“San Antonio, Tex.: Wages higher. 

“Richmond, Va.: General increase. 7 

Spokane, Wash.: Wages higher. 

“Tacoma, Wash.: Increase 10 to 50 per cent. 

“Milwaukee, Wis.: Increase 7} to 15 per cent. 

Question No. 4. There is nearly always some portion of the 
people, usually small, who are unable for various reasons to sup- 
port themselves in a reasonable degree of comfort. Kindly give 
me a comparison of the number and condition of this element at 
the present time with that of June, 1914. 

“Mobile, Ala.: Proportion of absolutely poe ge decidedly 
greater. Cites effect of war on commerce. Had severe hurri- 
cane in last 12 months, together with advance of boll weevil. 
Lost a great deal of trade to adjacent territories not having 
liquor legislation. 

“Little Rock, Ark.: June, 1914, 498 cases, 20 transient or 
homeless men. June, 1917, 218 cases, 11 transient ọr homeless 
men. 

“ Denver, Colo.: Number practically the same. 

New Haven, Conn.: Does not specifically answer question, but 
in general statement shows that where hundreds were out of 
work in 1914 it is now difficult to obtain help. 
oe VL ai ald Conn.: Number less. (See table attached to let⸗ 

r. 

New Britain, Conn.: Condition about the same. Slight in- 
crease in number of patients in insane hospitals. 

“ Wilmington, Del.: Less number of dependents, 

“Tampa, Fla.: Increase of about 10 per cent. Many from 
other sections of the country. 

“Atlanta, Ga,: Unable to make comparison, but in all proba- 
bility number is less. 

“Savannah, Ga.: If any men are unable to support them- 
selves it must be due either to physical inability or to unwilling- 
ness to work. 

“ Peoria, Ill.: About the same number. 

“ Rockford, Ill.: Amounts paid for Rockford Township, April, 
1914, to April, 1915, $15,497.37; April, 1915, to April, 1916, 
$14,854.14; April, 1916, to April, 1917, $10, 165.24. 

“Springfield, d, III.: Less number dependents. 

“ Louisville, Ky.: Less number dependents. 

“New Orleans, La.: Comparatively small if not insignificant 
numbers unable to support themselves. 

Portland, Me.: Less number. 

“ Baltimore, Md.: Smaller number. 

“ Boston, Mass.: (See letter.) 

“ Cambridge, Mass.: Less number. 

“ Brockton, Mass.: (See letter.) 

“ Holyoke, Mass.: Number of families June, 1914, 351; num- 
ber of families June, 1917, 233. Amount 2 June, 1914, 
$10,144.14; amount expended June, 1917, $5,842. 

m Lawrence, Mass.: Number fallen off about 58 5 per cent. 

“ Lowell, Mass.: Number slightly less. 

“Lynn, Mass.: Not much difference. 

“New Bedford, Mass.: Large number. 
large number of enlistments. 

“Somerville, Mass.: (See letter.) 

“ Malden, Mass.: About the same number. 

“ Worcester, Mass.: (See letter.) 

“Flint, Mith.: Although population has increased about one- 
third have no larger number of dependents. 

“Saginaw, Mich.: Number about the same. 

“St. Paul, Minn.: Number very much less. 

“St. Louis, Mo.: Less number dependents. 

“St. Joseph, Mo.: Larger number dependents. 
son to high cost of living.) 

“Omaha, Nebr.: Has no definite information, but estimates 
the number to be 25 per cent greater. 

“ Manchester, N. H.: Of the opinion that it is a greater hard- 
ship for many families to support themselves in a reasonable 
degree of comfort at present time than in 1914, due largely to 
high cost of living. 

“ Passaic, N. J.: Number materially lessened. 


Gives as reason the 
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“Trenton, N. J.: June, 1914, 171 families; June, 1916, 92 e Crors or Foop—BILLION-BUSHEL INCREASE Fanuzns, RR- 


families. 

“ Binghamton, N. Y.: Usual number of dependents. ' 

Rochester, N. Y.: Only those unable to work are dependents. 

“ Yonkers, N. Y.: Only a small number unable to support 
themselves. 

“Albany, N. Y.: Not so many applicants for relief. 

“Cleveland, Ohio: June, 1914, 2,223 families, or 8,198 per- 
sons; June, 1917, 1,120 families, or 5,128 persons. j 

“Cincinnati, Ohio: Twenty per cent less than in June, 1914. 

“Dayton, Ohio: June, 1914, 227; June, 1917, 184. ` 

“Toledo, Ohio: May, 1914, 183 families; May, 1917, 11 
families. . ; 

„Oklahoma City, Okla.: Number very small; confined to sick. 

“ Erie, Pa.: Number great deal less. 

“ Harrisburg, Pa.: Number greatly decreased. 

“Altoona, Pa.: Estimates number to be practically the same. 

“Reading, Pa.: No excuse for anybody to be unable to su 
port themselves. 5 

“ Scranton, Pa.: Number very small. 

“Allentown, Pa.: There is very little evidence of want among 
our people: 

“ Houston, Tex.: About the same number. 

“Dallas, Tex.: Dependents are on the decrease in Dallas. 

“Fort Worth, Tex.: This element * * * practically un- 
known in this section now. 

“San Antonio, Tex.: Condition better. 

“Richmond, Va.: Families helped fiscal year 1914, 771; 
families helped fiscal year 1917, 483; amount expended, 1914, 
$8,363.29 ; amount expended, 1917, $5,263.63. 

“Spokane, Wash.: Less in number. 

“Tacoma, Wash.: Less number. 

* Milwaukee, Wis.: Conditions better.” 

Mr. REED. Now, I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Has the Senator received an answer from the 
mayor of New York City? 

Mr. REED. I believe not. If so, it is not collated here, 

Mr. CALDER. I am very sorry, because the conditions there 
are the same as in the other cities, practically every working- 
man being employed at wages approximately from 10 to 15 per 
cent higher than two years ago. 

Mr. REED. Well, these answers are coming in in a peculiar 
way. They came in first very rapidly, and now every once in 
a while I get a letter from some mayor who apologizes for hav- 
ing overlooked the request or some mayor who has referred the 
letter to some department of the city government. Therefore, I 
take it, I may yet receive a letter from the mayor of New York, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I should like to add that the cost of living in New York has in- 
creased at least 25 per cent over that of two years ago. 

Mr. REED. I have no doubt of that; but the point is this: 
The answers to the questions go directly into that proposition— 
and I could take the time to read them, but they will be printed 
in the Recorp, where they can be read, and I will file the origi- 
nal letters—but the answers to those questions which relate to 
the cost of living amount to this, that labor is better employed, 
that wages are better, that those who are applying for public 
help are reduced in number, and that is nearly, if not quite, 
universal. Nearly all of these mayors in their letters state that 
the high cost of living is burdensome to their people. Some. of 
them complain bitterly about it. I call attention to the fact 
that these letters were written on the very day when wheat had 
touched its zenith, when flour was the highest, when potatoes 
were $12 a barrel, and every calamity howler throughout the 
world, it seemed to me, was standing on the house tops shouting, 
“Woe, woe, woe!” to the American people. 

Now, Mr. President, since then what has happened? The 
price of wheat has fallen more than a dollar a bushel, and the 
new crop is not yet in the market in sufficient quantities to 
affect prices; but the corner that was created by the allies 
coming into our market and purchasing enormous quantities 
has been broken. If anybody shall rise here to deny that was 
the chief cause of the rise in prices, let me say that I have Mr. 
Hoover's testimony before me that it was the chief cause, 

Since these letters were written potatoes haye fallen in New 
York from $12 to as low as $2 a barrel. Since these letters 
were written old Mother Nature has given her answer to the 
calamity howler, and I want to read into the Recorp, so that 
it will at least be preserved in this dry-as-dust document, that 
some future historian may go through, as Carlyle went through 
the musty documents and tomes of France when he ‘coined the 
phrase “dry as dust.” I want to put into the Rxconb this from 
the Washington Post of this morning: ? 


PONSE TO WILSON’S APPEAL—CORN YIRLD LARGEST Ever—Four, 


AND POSSIBLY Five, Oraer Crops WILL Make New RECORDS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FINDS—PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL ÑO0D- 
STUFFS ALL TOLD TO Ba 6,093,000,000 BUSHELS. 


A billion bushels increase over last year’s production in the 8 
food crops is the onse American farmers have made to President 
Wilson's April appeal, saying that upon them “rests the fate of the 
war and the fate of nations.’ 2 

The extent of the farmers’ response was disclosed yesterday when 
a production of 6,093,000,000 bushels of principal food crops was fore- 
cast in the Department of Agriculture’s July crop report. It shows 
this year's corn crop will be the largest in history, — one, and 
that four, and possibly five, other crops will make new high records, 


RECORD CORN CROP. 


The corn crop, which, with favorable weather from now on may 
equal the bumper yield of 1916, shows an increase of 541,000, 
bushels over last year, with a total of 3,124,000,000 bushels. The 
acreage is 14 per cent iarger than last year. $ 

The combined winter and spring wheat crop will be 38,000.000 
bushels more than last year’s, with a total of 678,000,000 bushels, 

1 p — 3 re pst 2 er mowi holo 
exce a ear’s production ushels, w an outpu 
of 214,000,000 bushels. 8 k 


OATS UNDER RECORD, 


Oats promises to exceed last year's 8 1 Pye rho bushels, the 
total production being forecast at 1,453, „000 bushels. That is 
s‘ightly under the record. Improvement between now and harvest, 
however, may result in a record crop. a 

While potato production on a 22} ye cent increase in acreage, will 
ba a record crop with 452,000,000 bushels, or 167,000,000 bushels more 
than last year, not taking into account the home-garden production, 
which this year is estimated to be much larger than ever before. i 

Rye, another record crop this year, will amount to 56,100,000 bush- 
els, or 8,700,000 bushels more than last year. 


SWEET POTATOES’ BIG YIELD. $ 

Sweet potatoes will register a new high total with 82,200,000 bush- 
els, or 11,000,000 bushels more than las 

Rice production will be 34,400,000 bus 
ever produced. 

Production of tobacco will break another record with a crop of 
1,215,000,000 pounds, 64,000,000 pounds more than was grown last 
year. 

Over a three billion corn crop; over three thousand million 
bushels of corn; to state it accurately, 3,124,000,000 bushels! 
We thought we were doing a wonderful thing the other day, 
some of us, when we said that we would conserve the corn crop 
by stopping the manufacture of any of it into whisky. I have 
no quarrel with that kind of conservation—not a bit—but what 
we saved was so small in comparison with the total crop that 
it will not be counted in the grand aggregate. 

Now, Mr. President, this crop is coming on. If we act wisely, 
and the Lord is equally kind next year, we will have another 
crop like it. If we act unwisely, we will not have another crop 
like this. We can kill off this great productivity. An ordinary 
insect can sometimes destroy a forest monarch that has been 
& hundred years in growing. A foolish interference can destroy 
the confidence that is necessary in order to induce men to plant 
and to toll. It takes the hands of myriads of men to produce 
these mighty crops, this six billion bushels of foodstuffs; but 
it takes confidence in the hearts and souls of those people to 
start them sowing in the springtime, toiling in the summer sun, 
struggling and battling and contending with the elements until 
the winter's frosts have fallen on the earth. If Congress does 
nothing, we may be assured the crops will come; if Congress 
acts wisely, the crops will yet come; but if Congress plays the 
fool, they will not come. i 

When you say to the 45,000,000 people engaged in the busines: 
of farming, * We propose to turn over your destiny, your for- 
tunes, your labor, to the appraisement of one man,” that man 
giving testimony before a committee of Congress that he is 
not well posted in regard to American affairs because of his 
long absence from this country, you do a thing that is utterly 
defenseless, utterly outrageous, utterly infamous—for these 
American citizens have some rights that must be respected— 
and you do a thing that is utterly foolish. : 

What made the farmer plant, as he planted this year, mo 
corn than he ever did before in the history of the world? Be- 
cause there was a great world’s market opening its doors; be- 
cause there were good prices being offered; and then, in addi- 
tion to that, there was a thing that always touches the farmer's 
heart—there was the appeal of the country to him to produce 
for the benefit of the hungry world; and he responded as he has 
always responded. Let us see to it that we treat him with 
justice. Let us see to it that if there must be any control of 
his prices, that control shall be put in the hands of a commission 
having some knowledge of farming, some knowledge of costs, 
some knowledge of the struggle of the agriculturist, and not in 
the hands of some man who admits his lack of knowlege regard- 
ing American affairs. x 

Mr. President, I think it a very happy thing that this bill 
has gone over and we are to have time to consider it. I do not 
intend to take the time of the Senate further to-night. Indeed, 
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there are very few Members here. We have had strenuous days 
and been under a great strain. But at some time, if no one else 
does it, I intend to call the attention of the Senate to the law 
in regard to gentlemen dealing for themselves and at the same 
time for the Government of the United States. The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SuH1etps] put into the Recorp one of the 
Statutes governing this matter, and did the country a service 
when he placed that statute before the country. I want to 
have the privilege of calling attention to the immorality and 
illegality of any scheme or plan that proposes to allow a man 
to represent his own business in dealing with the United States 
Government and at the same time to represent that Government. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if no one else is ready 
to speak this evening, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, July 10, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, July 11, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, July 10, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty Father, in w hom all our longings, hopes, and aspira- 
tions are centered, let Thy blessing descend upon us and inspire 
us with the largest hopes and brightest anticipations; that we 
may work and faint not and realize at last for ourselves and for 
all mankind the desires of Thine own heart as exemplified in the 
life and character of Thy Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2423. An act to amend section 9 of the act entitled “An act 
to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Central Pacifie Railroad, in California, to Portland, in 
Oregon,’ approved July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 
and 1869, and to aiter and amend an act entitled ‘An act grant- 
ing lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of 
Oregon,’ approved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 9, 1916; 

S. 309. An act authorizing the county of Clallam, in the State 
of Washington, to convey to the city of Port Angeles certain 
lands; 

S. 980. An act for the relief of Hector A. Robichon ; 

S. 2469. An act to authorize the change of name of the steam- 
ship Caldera to A. T. Kinney; 

S. 1418. An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint Harry Graham captain of Infantry; and 

S8. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to suspend, during the present 
war with Germany, the requirement that not less than $100 
worth of labor shall be performed or improvements made on 
each mining claim during each year for all owners who, in lieu 
of such assessment work, expend the sum of $100 in the raising 
or manufacturing of products necessary for the maintenance 
of the Army, Navy, or people of the United States, or shall per- 
form 25 days of labor in any beneficial occupation, or pay into 
the Treasury of the United States $100. 


SENATE BILES AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2423. An act to amend section 9 of the act entitled “An act to 
alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting-lands to aid in 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,’ ap- 
proved July, 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, 
and to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to 
nid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph iine from 
Portland to Astorix and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,“ 
approved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes,” approved ose 9, 
1916 ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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S. 309. An act authorizing the county of Clallam, in the State 
of Washington, to convey to the city of Port Angeles certain 
lands ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 980. An act for the relief of Hector A. Robichon; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. 1418. An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint Harry Graham captain of Infantry; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to suspend, during the present 
war with Germany, the requirement that not less than $100 
worth of labor shall be performed or improvements made on each 
mining claim during each year for all owners who, in lieu of 
such assessment work, expend the sum of $100 in the raising 
or manufacturing of products necessary for the maintenance 
of the Army, Navy, or people of the United States, or shall per- 
form 25 days of labor in any beneficial occupation, or pay into 
the Treasury of the United States $100; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4960) 
to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for 
other pu 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resoived itself ‘into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4960, with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4960, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4960) to define, regulate, and punish trading with the 
enemy, and for other purposes, 


Mr, MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, general debate is ex- 


The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 


Mr, ADAMSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia desire 
that the bill be read? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
substitute to the Dill. 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

155 CHAIRMAN, That the substitute be read. 

Mr. ADAMSON. With all the privileges of an original bill. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the substitute has not yet been offered, 
but let the gentleman ask that it be considered that the substi- 
tute has been offered. 

Nr. MONTAGUE. I understood that was done yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been offered. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is offered, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer it and ask that it 
be considered as read. 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman ask that it be considered as 
offered and then read as an original bill. That is all right. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the substitute be 
considered as offered and then read as an original bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers the 
sage and asks that it be considered as an original bill. 

MANN. He asks that it be considered as offered, and 
en read under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The reading of the bill the first time was 
dispensed with yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee amendment, which he sends to 
the Clerk's desk, be considered as offered, and that it be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule as an original bill, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the substitute for 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1 Bec 2. That the word “enemy,” as used herein, shall be deemed to 
) Any individual, partnership, or other body of individuals, of any 
many resident within the territory (including that occupad by 

and naval forces) of any nation with which the United 

pe 15 Te war, or resident outside the United States and doing busi- 
ness within such territory, and any corporation incorporated within 
such territory of any nation with which the United States is at war 
within sng country siai n. the. United States ahd 
territory ded, That nothing Py this 

all impair or affect the President’ s Paadid aoi of 5 1917, 
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or any amendment or modification thereof, in relation to the branches 
of enemy or ally of enemy insurance companies in the United States, 
when such branches are under the management of citizens of the 

nited States, and subject to rules and regulations prescribed by the 

‘retary of Commerce, m : 

(b) The government of any nation with which the United States is 
at war, or any litical or munici subdivision thereof, or any offi- 
cer, official, agent, or agency thereo ; 

(c) Such other individuals, or body of ‘individuals, as may be na- 
tives, citizens, or subjects of any nation with which the United States 
is at war, wherever resident or wherever doing business, as the Presi- 
dent, if he shall find the safety of the United States or the successful 
prosecution əf the war shall so require, may, by proclamation, include 


within the term “ enemy.” 
* enemy” as used herein shall be deemed to 


The words “aly o 
menn 
(a) Any individual, 3 or other body of individuals, of 
any nationality, resident within the ‘territ (includ that occupied 
by the military and naval forces) of any nation which an ally of a 
nation with which the United States is at war, or resident outside the 
United States and — business within such 8 and any cor- 
poration incorporated thin such territory of such ally nation or in- 
hgh ee within any country other than the United States and doing 
business within such territory. 

(b) The government of any nation which is an ally of a nation with 
which the United States is at war, or any political or municipal sub- 
division of such ally nation, or any officer, offi agent, or agency 


thereof. 

(e) Such other individuals, or body of Individuals, as be na- 
tives, citizens, or subjects of any nation which is an ally of a nation 
with which the United States is at war, wherever resident or wherever 
doing business, as the President, if he shall find the safety of the 
United States or the successful prosecution of the war shall so require, 
may, by proclamation, include within the term “ally of enemy. 

The word “ person,” as used herein, shall be deemed to mean an in- 
dividual, partnership, association, company, or other unincorporated 
body of individuals, or corporation. 

e words United States,” as used herein, shall be deemed to mean 

all land and water, continental or insular, in any way within the 

risdiction of the United States or oecupied by the military or naval 
rees thereof, 

The words “the beginning of the war,” as used herein, shall be 
deemed to mean midnight ending the day on which Congress has de- 
clared or shall declare war or the existence of a state of war. 

The words “end of the war,“ as used herein, shall be deemed to 
mean the date of exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace, un- 
less the President shall, by proclamation, declare a prior date, in 
which case the date so proclaimed shall be deemed to be the “end of 
the war within the meaning of this act. 

The words *to trade.” as used herein, shall be deemed to mean— 

(a) Pay, satisfy, “ompromise, or give security for the payment or 
satisfaction of any ĉebt or obligation. 

(b) Draw, accept, pay, present for acceptance or payment, or indorse 
any regotiable instrument or chose in action. 

(e) ter into carry on, complete, or perform any contract, agree- 
ment, or obligation, 

(d) Buy or sell, trađe in, deal with, exchange, transmit, transfer, 
assign, or otherwise dispose of, or receive any form of p 


(e) To have any torm of business or commercial pE as oir AE or 


intercourse with, 7 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman. I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish to draw the attention 
of the gentleman from Virginia to line 21, on page 3, the para- 
graph beginning, “The words the beginning of the war,“ as 
used herein,“ and so forth. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman should look at the other 
print of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
of the new bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The paragraph reads: 

The words “ the beginning of the war,” as used herein, shall be deemed 
to mean midnight ending the day on which Congress has declared or 
shall declare war or the existence of a state of war. 

I take it that this bill, like other war bills that have been 
passed by this Congress, is a bill making law for the emergency 
thut now exists. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Emergencies growing out of the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it is intended to cover the 
existing European war? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I think the gentleman generally states it 
correctly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why, then, on line 5, use the 
words “or shall declare war,” looking to future wars? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, This is a general act, I will say to the 
gentleman. While it meets the present emergencies, it was 
thought best that those words should be inserted; they might 
be very necessary hereafter without the enactment of further 
legislation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Then this bill is not to be put 
in the same category with other war bills that have been 
passed, It is not an emergency measure for the present Euro- 


n war? 
Mr. MONTAGUE, I think that the bill is intended to meet 


Yes. At the top of page 26 


the emergencies growing out of the present world-wide conflict ; 
but inasmuch as we have this bill upon this particular subject, 


there is no reason why there should not appear in it a general 
statement meeting similar conditions hereafter arising. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let us see if we understand 


the situation. Up to the present time we have simply declared 


the existence of a state of war with the Imperial Government of 
Germany. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is true: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, And this bill, so far as trading 
with fhe enemy is concerned, is intended to apply only 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Only to Germany. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Only to the enemy in Ger- 


‘many or to allies of the enemy in Germany? 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. But suppose war should be declared 
with some other power within two or three weeks. Why sot 
have a law to fit that case rather than to come buck here avd 
go over all this aguin? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is that the purpose of the 
language used in this paragraph? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. So far as respects this particular thing, 
that is the purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentleman wants to 
be prepared against the possibility of some other declaration of 
war, apart from that as to the state of war now existing with 
Germany? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not exuberant in my anticipations 
of other troubles, but I am not shutting my eves to them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What 1 want to know is 
whether the gentleman is preparing permanent legislation, or 
whether this bill is intended only to meet the exising emer- 
gency? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, The bill as a whole is intended to meet the 
existing emergency. The paragraph to which the gentleman has 
animadverted goes beyond that, as the gentleman haus stated. 
War may produce other complications. We do not know, Other 
similar emergencies may arise. Other wars may grow out of 
this war; and therefore it is best to make one bite of a cherry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think we have not taken 
this anticipatory step in any. other war bill; this evidently is 
intended to be permanent legislation, and to cover any situn- 
tion that may arise—any war that may be declared hereafter. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I think the gentleinan's construction is in 
the main a correct one. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it is clear that the 
committee itends to make permanent legislation. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. With respect to this particular matter, it 
does. 

Mr. FESS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, FESS. A succeeding paragraph of this bill says: 

The words “the beginning of the war,” as used herein, shall be 
deemed to mean midnight ending the day on which Congress has de- 
clared or shall declare war or the existence of a state of war, 

Now, Congress passed a joint resolution declaring a state of 
war to exist. Is the time determined by the passage of that 
joint resolution or by the time when the President signed it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can answer the question of 
the gentleman only by suying that the language of- this bill, so 
far as trading. with the enemy is concerned, puts it in effect as 
of midnight on the day Congress has declured or shall declare 
war.” 

Mr. FESS. Is it the midnight after Congress acted or miil- 
night after the President signed the joint resolution? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I leave the gentleman_from 
Virginia [Mr. Montacve] to reply, but the language is plain to 
me, It means that so far as trading with the enemy is con- 
cerned the state of war begins as of midnight 

Mr. FESS. Of which day? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The day on which Congress 
“has declared or shall declare war.” 

Mr. MANN. So far as the passage of bills and joint resolu- 
tions is concerned the President is a purt of the Congress, and 
when Congress passes an act the date that it passes it is when 
the President signs it: or, if he vetoes it, when it is passed over 
his veto. That is always the construction of it. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield to an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr, FESS. The only thing that bothered me was that the 
Constitution says that the declaration of war is a matter for 
Congress, not the executive departinent. 

Mr. MANN, The Constitution also provides that all joint res- 
olutions passed by Congress shall be submitted to the President 
for signature and approval or disapproval, 

Mr. FESS Yes, 

Mr. MANN. And in that respect the President is a part of 
Congress in the passage of bills and joint resolutions. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. On page 24, line 8, after the word “any,” I move to 
strike out the word “or” and insert in lieu thereof a comma, 
and after the word “ modification ” insert the words “ or revoca- 
tion.” 8 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 24, line 8, after the word“ amendment,“ 
insert a comma, strike out the word or,“ and after the word “ modi 
cation” insert the words “or revocation.” ; 

So that the line as amended will read: 8 

The President's proclamation of April 6, 1917, or any amendment, 
modification, or revocation thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On page 24, line 12, after the first word 
“and,” I move to insert the following: 8 

Such branches, and the managers and trustees thereof, shall be sub- 
ject to license by the Secretary of Commerce regulating the business 
thereof and the control and disposition of the funds thereof. 

And after thé word“ commerce,” in line 13 of the same page, 
I move to strike out the period and insert the words “ with the 
approval of the President.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman send up his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will ask the Clerk to read the whole 
paragraph as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the proviso beginning on line 6, page 24, and ending on line 
13, page 24, so that it will read as follows: . 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act shall impair or affect the Presi- 
dent's proclamation of April 6, 1917, or any amendment, modification, 
or revocation thereof, in relation to the branches of enemy or ally of 
enemy insuranee companies in the United States, when such branches 
are under the management of citizens of the United States, and such 
branches, and the managers and trustees thereof, shall be subject to 
license by the Secretary of Commerce regulating the business thereof 
and the control and disposition of the funds thereof, subject to rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, with the 
approval of the President. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, that is rather an important 
amendment. I assume that the purpose is to throw the protect- 
ing arm of the Government around these foreign insurance com- 
panies that have been given licenses under the proclamation of 
the President to continue business as provided generally in this 
bill, and not to exempt them from the general provisions of this 
bill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is true, and to protect the insurance 
companies that have licenses to operate in the several States of 
the Union. The amendment I have offered would probably pro- 
tect reinsurance. I think the amendment permits a wider range 
of business activity by insurance companies, and at the same 
time gives the Government more regulatory control under the 
form of license. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that under the President's proc- 
lamation of April 6, 1917, these foreign insurance companies at 
the present time are allowed, through their agents, to collect 
funds and dispose of them in the regular course of business 
without any report to a governmental agency. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As contained in another provision of the 
bill, if they are stock companies they will have to report their 
foreign stockholders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
what is the extent of the proclamation of the President of April 
6, 1917? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have not the proclamation at hand, but I 
will insert it in the RECORD. 

Mr. ESCH. I have it here. 

Mr, MONTAGUE.. Then I will yield to the gentleman. A 

Mr. ESCH. Does the gentléman from Wisconsin desire to 
have it read? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; but will the gentleman give the effect 
of the proclamation? Á 

Mr. ESCH. It provides: 

Provided, however, That all funds of such establishments now in 
the possession of their managers or agents, or which shall hereafter 
come into their possession, shall be subject to such rules and regula- 
tions 1 the payment and disposition thereof as shall be pre- 
scribed by the insurance supervising officials of the State in which the 
principai office of such establishment in the United States is locat 

ut in no event shall any funds belonging to or held for the benefit o 
such companies be transmitted outside ef the United States, nor be 
used as the basis for the establishment, directly or indirectly, of any 
credit within or outside of the United States to or for the benefit or use 
of the enemy or any of his allies without the permission of this 
Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire whether, under 
the amendment proposed and now offered, it will be obligatory 
on the insurance companies to turn over these funds to the for- 
eign property custodian of the Government? 


Mr. MONTAGUE. 
and disclose; whether or not they shall turn over the funds 
depends on whether the President directs it or under the rules 
and regulations made by the Secretary of Commerce in pur- 
suance of the direction of the President. : 


It would be obligatory on them to report 


Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that these companies will no 
longer be an exception of the rule as provided in the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will state that this amendment is a 
distinct and generous concession on the part of our Govern- 
ment to these companies. As far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I doubt the wisdom of this proviso at all, before 
amended or as amended, but if we are to have such a provision 
as this we do not wish to impair the effect of the President’s 
proclamation, and this proviso as amended seems to cover the 
entire situation. In that I am supported by a letter from the 
Secretary of Commerce, which I received this morning, stating 
that if we have this provision he approves of this amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This proposal is at the suggestion of the 
Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. MONTAGUE.» At the suggestion of the insurance com- 
missioners of several States of the Union, especially those of 
New York and Illinois, and seconded by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. It was submitted to the Secretary of Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. = 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Has the gentleman from Virginia another nmend- 
ment? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] has an amendment pertinent to this proviso, and if agree- 
able to the gentleman from Massachusetts I think it had better 
be disposed of now. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. I have one also. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

Page 24, line 2, after the word “ territory,” insert the words “ to the 
extent of such business“; and on page 24, line 5, insert, after the word 
“territory,” the words to the extent of such business. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I lave an 
amendment which properly comes before that. It is to line 22, 
page 23. I desire to offer it first. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wiil yield to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, although his amendment has no relation to my amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to withdraw my amendment for the 
present. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of. 
fered by the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. PARKER. Men ge 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 22, after the word “ deemed,” insert the words “ for 
the purpose of such trading and of this act“; and on page 24, live 1, 
strike out the words resident outside of, the United States and.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
essence of the bill. This bill has two effects: One is to relieve 
the rules of international law with reference, we will say, to 
German citizens living in the United States who mind their own 
business and do business here and do not try to do business with 
Germany. Under the old international law they could to a 
certain extent do business, but they could not collect a debt. 
They were aliens, foreigners, enemies. We want to say to 
them that as long as they behave themselves with Americans 
they are friends, unless the President names them under a sub- 
sequent part of the bill and tells them that they will have to be 
put under special guard. The other side of this bill is just as 
strong. 

- Business now is world-wide, and we have come to a war, 
and we want to stop trading, not only with anyone in Germany, 
but we also want to say to any business man throughout the 
world, “ You can trade with Germany or with us, but you can 
not trade with both; if you do business in Germany, we will 
not do business with you.” It is, in effect, the“ We do not 
patronize,” which we have heard so much of, which may be a 
boycott or a blacklist, a thing which must be abolished in time 
of peace, but in time of war has been found to be absolutely nec- 
essary. We do not want to send funds or allow Americans to 
send funds to firms that have German connections, and who 
may see that those funds get into Germany, whether those trans- 
actions be conducted in Holland, South America, or in any other 
neutral country. We are forced to say, as England has said, 
“We will not do business or allow our subjects to do business 
with persons who are likely to deal with Germany.” Therefore 
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this bill says that the term“ enemy“ shall Include persons out- 
Side of the United States who do business in Germany. It is a 
strong statement. 

I have proposed two amendments to that, as vou will notice. 
They are separate amendments, but I think both are necessary. 
The words “ outside the United States and“ should be stricken 
out. A man in this country who is doing business with Ger- 
many ought to be boycotted, if you- choose to so put it, and put 
out of business, just as much as a man’ outside, or more. If a 
man in this country is doing business with Germany, American 
citizens should not do business with him, because he comes 
under: the list of those with whom we should not do business 
Just as much as does the man in Holland or in Sweden who is 
doing business with Germany: American citizens ought not to 
do business with anyone in or outside of the country who is 
doing business with Germany. On the other hand, the first 
amendment that I propose is very necessary. We say rightly 
that we will not trade with men who trade with Germany, but 
we ought not to call such a man an enemy. That is a strong 
term. He is an enemy only for the purposes of such trading 
and under this act. This is an act to limit trading with the 
enemy; it says that we will not trade with a man who does 
business with Germany, and that for the purposes of this: act 
he shall be regarded as an enemy; but it should not say that 
an honest man who happens to have German connections, if he 
live abroad in a neutral country, is an enemy and should be 
defined for all purposes us an enemy. 

And I therefore suggest that my first amendment, the 
definition of the word “enemy,” should be limited by the words 
“for the purposes: of such trading and of this act“; and I 
suggest, in the second place, that there sould be no requirement 
that a man who trades with Germany should live abroad. It 
is a great deal worse if he lives here. Anyone who does busi- 
ness with Germany should be barred to the trade of the United 
States in time of war. 

This gives me an opportunity to speak of the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], that we 
should only bar such a. man so far as trade with Germany is 
concerned. That will not meet the question. If we are send: 
ing wheat, we will say, to Holland, we do not want to send 
it to any man who is doing business in Germany. He-may or 
will send the wheat or its proceeds to Germany, and, therefore, 
we do not want to have the bill restricted to his trade with 
Germany. That would make it necessary to find out where he 
is going to send the wheat: The point is to stop shipment of 
wheat to anyone who is in business with Germany or an ally 
of Germany, and it ought to be so limited. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not require anything: in this act to 
prevent that. That is already provided for in thé- espionage 
act and covered by the proclamation of the President, 

Mr. PARKER of ‘New Jersey. What is covered?’ 

Mr. LENROOT. The shipment of wheat. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, Oh, export trade? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. This goes further than the 
export of wheat. A great many- other business transactions 
might be carried on with honest gentlemen in Holland. 

Mr. LENROOT,. The gentleman gave that illustration. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes; L gave only that illustra -; 
tion, it is true, but we can give a great many other illustrations 
in which we do not want to furnish funds to anyone who does 
business with Germany, because- tliose funds- indireetly get 
there, The United States wants to say to the world, Lou can 
deal with Germany or you can deal with us, but you can not 
deal with both at the same time.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute more: 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I think- it 
very important, first; that the bill should not say that every 
business man is an enemy because he does business with Ger- 
many, but that it should say only that for the purpose of tred- 
ing he is regarded as one: Therefore I suggest that the words 
“for the purposes of such trading and of this act” shall be 
inserted. It is likewise true that a man in America who does 
business with Germany is a great deal worse than a man in 
Holland who does business with: Germany, and’ therefore the 
8 „outside of the United States and“ should be stricken 


The time of the gentleman: from New: 


Mr. DENISON. Are tliere any people in: this country who 
are now doing: business with Germany ?: 

Mrr PARKER of! New: Jersey: Ido not know. 

Soe le a How: can they be doing business: with. Gere 
many A 

Mr. PARKER: of New Jersey, How: about the insurance 
companies? There are a great many- ways of doing business 
through South America, through Holland; through: Sweden, 
through the wireless, through. the cable, through the wonderful 
organization: of business of this. day. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman. from New 
Jersey has again expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE.. Mr. Chairman, so far as the first amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman) from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] 
is concerned, I do not see that it affects the bill one way or 
the other. and J am willing: to accept it; Now, if T may Have 
the attention of the committee for a moment, the second amend- 
ment I fear materially, weakens-— 

Mr. PARKER ofi New. Jersey: If the gentleman will permit, 
why should not we-pass the-first, amendment and de done with it? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Very well. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
first amendment: be put to a vote; it has been accepted by: tlie 
chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUB. Mr. Chairman, if I understood this amend- 
ment, it is to strike out the first six. words of line 1, page 24, 
“resident: outside the United States and.“ The distinguishing 
feature of this bill is that residence determines the enemy rather 
than, nationality: or- nativity, This purpose is intended’ to be 
carried) out as far as it is practicable, and when a: person, no 
matter where resident, does business within enemy- territory. 
he is a resident of that territory, and therefore an enemy. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If the gentleman: will: permit, 
suppose he lives in this country and is secretly carrying: on 
business: with Germany. That is why L propose to strike out 
those words, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. You. reach that case in another way, but 
this bill. contemplates, for illustration, a. resident of Mexico 
having a place of business in Mexico and also in Germany, aud 
you can not reach him simply because lie has a place of business 
in Mexico. He must do business-within Germany to constitute 
the enemy character, The language of the net is “or resident 
outside the United States and,“ conjunctively, “ and doing busi» 
ness within: such territory.” Ii therefore: submit: to. the com» 
mittee 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Suppose the resident is in the 
United States and he is doing business in Germany and you can 
not get hold of him or 

Mr. MONTAGUE.. Fo; there are other laws to reach him. 

Mr. PARKER:of New Jersey: How wouldyou get him? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, As to this particular net, if these words 
are stricken out vou may not reach him at all. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes; vou do, becnuse by strik- 
ing them out yourhit everybody who does business in- Germany, 
no matter where he lives. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The preceding sentences of the bill would 
cover a. resident within the territory, and by: striking: out the 
words: contained in. the amendment we can not: accomplish any 
material good and may seriously weaken this bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If Lcan make myself plain, I 
had first, “or resident anywhere and doing business,’ Would 
the gentleman rather have it in that form? That is the sense of 
what Lwanted to get, so that anybody who is doing business with 
Germany would be hit, ne matter where they reside. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman's amendment I do not think 
accomplishes: the purpose. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Suppose we should say, “ Re- 
siding anywhere or doing business.” 

Mr. MILLER: of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Suppose a citizen of the United 
States resident within the United! States. should be surrepti- 
tiously carrying on business with some one resident: within the 
German Empire. Under the gentleman's proposed amendment 
there would be an enemy who shall be actually a citizen of the 
United States resident within the United States—au enemy of 
the United States. In other words; would not he come in a 
different category? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; E think so. 

Mr; MILLER of Minnesota. Is not that' precisely a situation 


in which an individual would be covered completely ? 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. I think the gentleman’s observation is per- 
tinent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the second ‘amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, Yesterday, with reference to the point raised by 
me as to the violation of international law in section 2, at the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Virginia, I prepared an 
amendment that I thought would cover the question, and late 
last evening submitted to him another in a different form, and 
this morning he signified that the latter one presented would 
not be objectionable, but In the last few minutes, upon further 
reflection, I think this should be modified, and I am going to ask 
the gentleman from Virginia if he will not ask unanimous con- 
sent to pass this over. I am sure we can get together upon it 
later on. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will be very glad to concur with the geh- 
tleman in that request to pass it over and take it up later. 
There is no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask unanimous 88 that this 
paragraph at the top of page 24 be passed for the present, to 
be returned to later. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph at the top of page 24 be passed 
for the present to be returned to later. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
same course should be adopted with reference to paragraph A, 
on the following page, in the same language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that paragraph A, at the top of page 25, be 
passed for the present. Is there objection? 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I object. There is a com- 
inittee amendment to this paragraph, which the gentleman froin 
Virginin desires to offer, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr, MONTAGUB. 
moment? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I would like to offer an amendment to 
page 24, line 18. After the word “body” insert the words “ or 
class.” 

The CHAIRMAN Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. Rosers] yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, indeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 24, line 18, after the word “ body,” insert the words “ or class.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On the same page, line 28, after the word 
“ proclamation,” insert the words “or Executive order.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Poge 24, line 23, after the word ~“ 
“or Executive order.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, what is the purpese of that 
amendment? Are you going to declare somebody an alien 
enemy of the United States and put them under this bill? Is 
it not proper to have a public proclamation instead of a secret 
Executive order? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am glad the gentleman called my atten- 
tion to that That amendment was offered through inadvert- 
ence and I desire to withdraw it. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that an amend- 
ment has just been adopted inserting the words “or class,” 
ought not those words to be inserted on line 14, page 25, after 
the word “body”? It will then read, “such other individuals 
or body or class of individuals.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Escu: Page 25, line 14, after the word 
“body,” insert the words “or class. 5 


The CH. AIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Will the gentleman yield to me for one 


proclamation,’ insert the words 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee to the word “natives,” in line 19, page 24, 
and the same word in line 15, on page 25. The effect of the 
provision in the two paragraphs taken together is that the 
President may by proclamation and of his volition, with or with- 
out adequate cause, declare to be our enemies any United States 
citizens or groups of citizens merely because they happen to 
have been born in Germany or in Austria or in any other of 
the central powers. I should like to learn from the committee 
some reason for that authorization, which seems a very drastic 
one, to declare to be enemies of the United States and perhaps 
ruin men beeause perliaps 40 or 50 or 60 years ago they were 
born in a country with which the United States is at war, or an 
ally of a country with which the United States is at war. 
There are men in this House—I know of one man, and I think 
there are several men—who were born in Germany. If this 
bill should become law in its present form it would permit the 
President to treat as public enemies Members of this House and 
several miflion other inen or women who are now in the United 
States, and who are just as loyal as are any Members of this 
House. I can not see the reason for treating a naturalized 
citizen whose country of origin is Germany or Austria or Bul- 
garia in the drastic way which this bill permits. T should like 
an explanation from the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Acting for the chairman, I would reply 
to the gentleman by saying that such drastic action will not be 
taken unless it is necessary for the safety of the United States 
or for the successful prosecution of the war. 

In other words, it is perfectly obvious that a citizen of the 
United States or a body of citizens will not be embraced within 
the proclamation unless some act or acts performed on their 
part gives aid or comfort to the enemy or is of so hostile a 
character that it threatens the success of the war and the 
safety of the Nation, 

Mr. ROGERS. Now, the gentleman, of course, will agree 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will permit, I submit 
that it is beyond the range of possibility that the present Presi- 
dent or any President would embrace in the proclamation the 
eharacter of citizens in the mind of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, for it is aniy the class of citizens that jeopardize the 
safety of this country and the success of tLe war that is 
referred to. If any body of citizens exercises such hostile con- 


“duct, it is a matter of self-preservation of the Government that 


they be embraced within the proclamation. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman recognizes that a naturalized 
citizen of the United States is practically on a parity with a 
native-born citizen, with very few exceptions, which are unim- 
portant in this connection. As the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. MILLER] suggested a few moments ago, in discussing the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], 
those naturalized citizens of the United States of German 
origin are in all respects citizens of the United States, 

f they do wrong, they can be reached under the general 
provisions of our Penal Code and of the recently enacted espion- 
age act. There would seem to be no reason for putting them 
in a different category and classification in this bill simply 
because, forsooth, 50 or 60 years ago they were born in Ger- 
many or Austria-Hungary, or some other one of the central 


powers. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would say that the word “ natives” 
here does not necessarily mean the native must be a citizen of 
the United States of German extraction. 

Mr. ROGERS. What is the purpose of using the word 
“native” in this connection if it is not to include men of 
German origin who are now citizens of the United States? 
Why do not the words “citizens or subjects of any nation with 
which the United States is at war” accurately embrace all 
whom the bill should properly embrace? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But they are not citizens. They may be 
of German origin and residing in the United States, but not 
citizens of the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then they would be covered by the other 
words of the bill—* citizens or subjects "—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Not of the United States, but of a nation 
with which the United States is at war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, as I understand this bill, where 
anyone is declared an alien enemy you can do no trading with 
that person. That is a correct interpretation, is it not—where 
one under the terms of this bill is declared an alien enemy, it is 
eat to trade with that person, is it not, under the terms of this 
bill 

Mr. DEWALT. Except as he has a license. 
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Mr. MANN. Well, here, to begin with, is a German subject 
of the United “tates declared to-be an alien enemy. He can not 
* buy groceries, he can not pay a street car fare, he can not deal 
with anything that is property, he can 1-ct go into a restaurant 
or a hotel. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. I am trying to get information. 

Mr. DEWALT. I think the gentleman misapprehends the 
scope of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps. I have only read it; that is all, I 
may not know what it means. 

Mr. DEWALT. The alien enemy, such as the gentleman 
torns him, is not the party who has residence in the United 

tates. z 

Mr. MANN. That depends, We are discussing a proposition 
now that does make the party in the United States an alien 
~ enemy. That is the very paragraph now under consideration. 
It gives the President the power to declare any German citizen 
living in the United States an alien enemy, and then says if he 
is an alien enemy you can not pay him any money, you can not 
trade with him, you can not exchange or transmit any property 
with him, you can not deal with him for any property, you can 
not sell him a bill of groceries, you can not sell him a dinner at 
a hotel. 

Now, that goes a good ways. But then here is a proposition 
that authorizes the President to declare an alien enemy a 
naturalized American citizen born in Germany, and then under- 
takes to say that, though he is an American citizen, you can not 
sell him property, he can not sell his property. 

I know we have forgotten that there is a Constitution of the 
United States, but the departments have gone crazy in reference 
to these matters. They see a German spy on every housetop 
and on every street corner, and they are afraid of the spies. 
They are scared stiff, and no occasion for it. We are in war. 
We have got to carry on the war remorselessly. But that is no 
reason why we should all get scared to death at home. 

By what authority do we propose to say that some Member of 
this Congress, born in Germany, naturalized as an American 
citizen, can not draw his pay from the Sergeant at Arms, can 
not rent a house, can not live, must die—must starve to death— 
on the street; he can not even do that in a bed? 

Now, the gentleman says that will not be done, Then what is 
the purpose of putting the provision in authorizing it to be done 
if you do not intend to doit? Why offend every sense of decency 
and propriety by stating that we give to the President the power 
to take away the right of every naturalized citizen of the United 
States who happens to be born in a country at war with us? I 
do not think that we ought to say, even as to German citizens in 
the United States whom it may be desirable to place under some 
kind of ban, that they can not trade in order to live. It is ridicu- 
lousness gone mad. : 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
„natives,“ in line 19, page 24. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers:-Page 24, line 19, strike out the 
word “ natives.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That should also include the 
comma following the word “natives.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], who is always emphatic and always pungent in his 
remarks, has been equally emphatic and pungent in regard to 
this word “natives,” in subsection (e), on page 24. The em- 
phasis of his remarks goes so far as to say that any native of a 
foreign country, although that native might be a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, would be prohibited by the terms of 
this act from obtaining either food or shelter or sustenance of 
any kind if the President of the United States by proclamation 
should declare that he should be thus deprived. 

Now, that is the basic proposition, and I take it as a proposi- 
tion which is well founded in reason under the emergencies of 
the case. Why should not a native of a foreign country, although 
he may be naturalized, be subject to the provisions of this act if 
he makes himself subject to it by saying or doing anything which 
militates against the successful prosecution of the war? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman evidently contem- 
plates each individual standing on his own feet. That para- 
graph, however, authorizes the President to name a whole class 
of citizens—a’ body of citizens—not one—not Tom, Dick, and 


Harry, but a whole class together, and make them alien enemies, 


not, as has been said, get a meal of victuals. 
fair. 


Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, let us take Mr. A, who 
is a native of Germany but a naturalized citizen-of the United 
States. He is as innocent and loyal to the flag as any man that 
ever lived. 

Mr. DEWALT. I grant you that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Likewise he has ten thousand 
brothers of the same kind. There may be others. There is 
nothing here to prevent the President from saying that all that 
are born in Germany and naturalized citizens of the United 
States are alien enemies. Now, the gentleman can surely see 
that that is not proper if it can be avoided. 

Mr. DEWALT. I understand that, and I understand it very 


well. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. How is any strength given to the 
bill, or how is the bill strengthened by including the word 
“natives” in there? 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman permits me for a moment 
to refer him to the first three words in this subsection. hie will 
see that it contains this clause, “such other individuals.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Just read the next two or three 
phrases. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; I understand. I will. The President 
of the United States might select you, if you please, if you 
were a native of a foreign country, as an individual, and by 
special proclamation declare that you should not have any of 
the rights that otherwise you would have; or le might say that 
you in connection with others, constituting a body of individuals, 
should be thus deprived. But you go to the extremity of assert- 
ing and declaring that the President by his proclamation would, 
of his own volition and act, include everybody of a class to which 
German citizens or Turkish citizens or Austrian citizens might 
belong. Now, if there be such a class, and if it could be deter- 
mined by reasonable proof that they were militating against 
the successful operation of the war, I care not whether they be 
a class or whether they be individuals, I maintain that they 
should be subject to these provisions. And whether they are de- 
prived of food or sustenance, whether, as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] says, they could not get a bed to s!eep in. or 
whether they could not buy a street car ticket, or buy a meal at 
a restaurant, any individual who puts himself up against the 
Government of the United States in this emergency, whether 
he be born in a foreign country, naturalized here, or whether 
he be a citizen or subject of that foreign country, he ought to 
be subject to the provisions of this act. 

Mt. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. I should like to ask the gentleman to explain to 
me the meaning of the word “ class ” that has just been adopted. 

Mr. DEWALT. I myself do not know just exactly why the 
words “or class“ were put in. or at whose instigation they were 
put in. They were offered by Gov. MONTAGUE just » few mo- 
ments ago. % 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am sure the gentleman knows 
as much about the meaning of the word “ class” as any Member 
of the House. I apprehend the- real purpose of his inquiry is 
to draw a conclusion. A class means a class—a group of indi- 
viduals who come within the denomination of that class. We 
might say “all Bavarians.” We might say “ all those who were 
born in Prussia.” 

Mr. GARD. What is the practical application of the word 
„class“? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The practical application is left 
to the President. He can designate any group of individuals 
as a class and make them alien enemies. Now, just let me put 
this inquiry. I know we all want to get this thing straight. 

Mr. GARD. Sure. t 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Turkey is an ally of an enemy 
of the United States, not an enemy at the present time. Suppose 
certain Turkish subjects in this country should be guilty of very 
improper conduct. I can readily see how they might; and sup- 
pose the President should issue a proclamation declaring that all 
citizens of Turkey are hereby declared alien enemies of the 
United States. That would embrace all Armenians, who have 
for many, many years looked upon the United States as the one 
asylum in the world to which they could come and secure free- 
dom from Turkey ; and we should be taking those who have thus 
come to us for help and assistance, and have heretofore received 
it, and declaring them alien enemies and putting them in.the 
category of those who can not contract or buy anything, who can 
That would not be 


Mr. DEWALT. I suppose, however, that the gentleman will 
concede this, that the President of the United States is supposed 
to have some discretionary wisdom, 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Why give him the discretion if 
it is not necessary and if he is not going to use it? 
Mr. DEWALT, I hold that it is necessary, because if an 


emergency arises where any class or body of individuals, or any, 


individuals acting separately and alone, militute against the 
successful prosecution of the war, this power should be given and 
these restrictions placed upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The thme of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the geutleman a.further ques- 
tion. Could you not reach the purpose of your bill entirely, 
after you have described and mentioned individuals, by then 
adding a provision including individuals who are grouped or as- 
sociated together for the purpose of doing this, that, or the other 
thing hostile to the United States, so that the operation of this 
law shall be confined only to those who as individuals act, or 
those who associate themselves together with other individuals 
lor the purpose of doing hostile things? 

Mr. DEWALT. I see no objection to that at all, provided 
always the question of the grouping of these individuals and 
their acting in concert be left for the determination of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am perfectly willing to do 
that. One question further. A man who is a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States Is amenable to the laws of the United 
States in all respects. Now, are not those laws ample to pun- 
ish or to hundle any citizen of the United States who may be 
so far forgetful of his duties as a citizen as to perform acts 
that bring him within the scope of this bill? In other words, 
could you not just as well afford to leave out entirely the word 
„natives“? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not think so, for this reason: The parties 
who are foreign born, whether they be from Germany or from 
any other foreign country, can be divided into these separate 
classes, namely, those who are residents of this country and 
who may not be citizens of this country by naturalization. or 
they may be natives of the foreign country who are naturalized 
here and therefore no longer citizens of the foreign country. 
The provision of this section is to include both those classes; 
and whilst I see the force of the argument of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that it may work hardship in some 
cases, nevertheless, as he has very well said, we want to fight 
this war to a finish without doing harm, of course, to any inno- 
cent party. 

This being an emergency measure and placing in the hands 
of the President this highly penal power seems to me ought to 
be restricted, but the restriction ought not in any way to harn- 
per the action of the President. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DEWALT. I will. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman would not claim that there is any 


distinction in the rights between the naturalized American citi- 
zen and the nutive-born American citizen? 

Mr. DEWALT. Basically, no. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman by the bill confines the power of 
the President to shut off trading rights to naturalized American 
citizens, thereby drawing a distinction in favor of the native- 
born American citizens. Is it not the fact that there are many 
native-born American citizens who sre making much more 
trouble about the war than are the naturalized American 
citizens? 

Mr, DEWALT. They are subject to the laws of treason. 

Mr. MANN. This bill does not attempt to cover them, 

Mr. DEWALT. This provision does not apply to the native- 
born American citizen. 

Mr. MANN. That is just what I am saying. It applies to 
the naturalized citizen. What is the distinction, as far as the 
constitutional rights are concerned, between the American citi- 
zen, native born, and the American citizen, naturalized? I 
always supposed that they stood on the same footing. 

Mr. DEWALT. A naturalized citizen possesses all the rights 
of the native-born American citizen. 

Mr. MANN. Then you have no greater power over the 
naturalized citizen than you would have over the native-born 
citizen, and yet we propose by the bill to exercise a power over 
the naturalized citizen which we do not attempt to exercise 
over the native-born citizen, drawing a distinction as to the 
patriotism of the German-born citizen naturalized in the United 
States and his son born in the United States. and other people 
born in the United States. Does not the gentleman think it is 
rather an unwise distinction after all? 

Mr. DEWALT. I can not agree with the gentleman, for 
the reason that there is always my mind this subdivision of 
these foreign-born citizens. 


Mr. MANN. And further, if the gentleman will permit, if 
the native-born citizen of the United States aids the enemy, 
we have ways of punishing him. 


Mr. DEWALT. Les. 

Mr. MANN. And these same methods of punishment apply 
to the natnralized citizen. If we are safe in relying upon the 
existing laws to govern the native-born citizen, why are they 
not equally efficacious to rely upon in the case of the natu- 
ralized citizen; why make any distinction in this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may offer this amendment and have it pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment already pending. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then I withdraw my request. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The pending amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
is the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there is only one purpose 
sought by the committee in their insistence upon having the 
word “ natives ” retained in the bill, and that is to authorize the 
President of the United States to classify naturalized citizens 
of German birth as enemies and subject them all to the penalties 
applicable to enemies, as provided in this bill. There are de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of this country that hold under 
the liberalized rules of international law that it is not consid- 
ered inimical to the welfare of the country to allow alien-born 
citizens of an enemy country domiciled in this country to 
trade with each other, provided they do not lend any assistance 
to the enemy, and yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania, backed 
by other members of the committee, is insistent on giving this 
drastic power to the President, this absolute power that would 
be unbecoming even to the Czar of Russia, to allow him to take 
out and classify those in our country who are naturalized citi- 
zens, though as loyal as any native born. We are going indeed 
afar in this bill, and I am surprised that anybody will rise on 
the floor and advocate an autocracy like this, no matter who the 
man to exercise it may be I am not saying anything against 
the wisdom or the high devotion of our President, but we 
should not, with the constitutional privileges guaranteed by the 
Constitution to citizens, native and naturalized, confer upon him 
power to single out natives of countries with which we are at 
wur, and who have become naturalized, and classify them as 
enemies and refuse to permit them to do business or even to 
exist in this countrty. 

Under public law there are two-classes of residents, citizens 
and subjects, Those who are domiciled here and are not citizens 
of the United States will be included in the word “subjects.” 
Even those who have taken out first papers under our law of 
naturalization are still subjects of the foreign government. 

This bill is a war measure and sought to be enacted under the 
war powers of the Constitution. We have authority te exercise 
powers of sovereignty as a nation over citizenship, whether 
that citizen is native born or naturalized. If there ere in this 
country—and I question whether there are—naturalized citizens 
who are disloyal to the country, they can be reached hy munici- 
pal law, but we ought not to go to the extent, as advocated by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the committee, of putting 
the sanction of Congress—hecause that is what we du—by con- 
ferring power on any individual to say that naturalized citizens 
of this country who happen to be natives of foreign countries 
living in this country shall have the ban put upon them of being 
refused the right to trade and be subject to all the other drastic 
penalties that apply to enemies. The gentleman from Virginia 
in his prefatory statement yesterday is in conflict with the posi- 
tion he now takes, Yesterday the gentleman stated that it was 
based on residence in the belligerent country, and now he is 
seeking to apply it to citizenship and domicile. apparently in 
contradiction of the position taken yesterday. I think we have 
not yet come to that pass in this free American country when we 
should even by appearance vest that power in the President or 
any other executive authority. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. ; 

Mr. SEARS. If the word “natives” includes naturalized 
American citizens, would it not be class legislation to impose 
baa them a more drastic law than we impose upon other citi- 
zens - 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. It is almost unthinkable that 
we should find any person in this House advocating the reten- 
tion of that word when the purpose of it has been pointed out by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. The surpris- 
ing thing to me is that since war was declared not only these 
naturalized citizens of German extraction but those of German 
birth who are not even naturalized, but who wish to be natu- 
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ralized, are standing loyally by the Government. There is no 
disposition anywhere, so far as I am aware, among those six or 
eight or ten million persons of German extraction who are in 
this country not to stand loyally by the country. They have 
subscribed liberally to the liberty bonds, and they have sub- 
scribed to the Red Cross fund, and they are doing everything that 
the native American citizens would be expected to do, and it ill 
becomes any Member here to try to justify the sanctioning of 
such authority as is embodied in this clause. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In a discussion of this question a very interesting propo- 
sition has been raised. I have listened with extreme interest to 
the arguments which have been presented, and the argument of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] meets a good 
deal with my approval, so far as it refers to the word “ natives.” 
We need 9 modification, but it will not do to strike the word out 
entirely. If you will follow me carefully I think I can show 
you why this section should be modified. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] a few moments ago hit the nail squarely 
on the head when he said that a naturalized citizen of this coun- 
try stands upon the same footing that a native-born American 
citizen does; and to my mind it seems that if we should draw 
any distinction in the enforcement of our laws as between nat- 
uralized citizens and native-born citizens of America, our bill 
in that regard would be unconstitutional, because it would not 
be guaranteeing equal rights to all the citizens of our country. 
When a person from a foreign country becomes a citizen of 
this country he is guaranteed all of the rights that you and I 
native-born citizens have. Some have suggested that to get 
around the point at issue we strike out the word “natives.” 
That wouid then permit the native-born German who has be- 
come a naturalized citizen to stand equally with the American 
citizen here; that far it is all right, but what is the result when 
you strike out the word “natives”? This paragraph reads: 

Such other individuals, or body of individuals, as may be natives, citi- 
zens, or subjects of any nation with which the United States is at war, 
wherever resideat or wherever doing business, as the President, if he 
Shall find the safety of the United States or the successful prosecution 
of the war shall so require, may, by proclamation, include within the 
term enemy.“ 

I can see where there might be a native of Germany who is 
not a citizen of this country nor a citizen of any of the warring 
powers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUEB. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman conceive of any indi- 
vidual who is Lot a citizen or a subject of some nation? 

Mr. ROMJUE. No; I can conceive of no individual who is 
not a citizen or a subjeet of some nation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then these two classes would cover all 
those who are citizens or subjects of any nation. There are only 
two classes recognized in international law—citizens or subjects. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I will ask the gentleman to follow me for 
just a moment. You will notice that the text is: 

That if the President finds that a successful prosecution of the war or 
the safety of the United States requires he may, by proclamation, desig- 
nate natives, citizens, and subjects of our enemy nations in this war, 
as enemies. 

You will notice from a reading of the paragraph that it 
covers all natives, citizens, and subjects of the nations with 
which we are at war. But a man may be a native of Germany 
and yet not now be a citizen or subject of Germany for the 
very simple reason that, though he was born in Germany, he 
has renounced his citizenship and has become a citizen of some 
other power, to wit, he may have become a citizen of Brazil or 
Sweden, and if you strike “natives” out of this bill you will 
deprive the President of authority under this bill to handle such 
a person as he could handle the undesirable citizen of Germany. 
So to strike it out would be to err in that regard at least. 

On the other hand, to leave the word “native” in the bill 
unmodified would mean that we would be enacting a law that 
would be enforceable against a native of Germany who is now 
a subject and citizen of this country, and who is no longer a 
citizen and subject of Germany, but yet a native of Germany. 
This would set up a rule, or rather a statute, enforceable 
against native-born Germans who are now citizens of the 
United States, and the same law would not apply to nor affect 
American-born citizens. Manifestly this would be wrong, and 
the President and no other thoughtful American citizen wants 
anything else than that all American citizens, whether natural- 
ized or native born, abide by the same laws, 

We are not at war with some of the nations of the world, and 
I repeat, that a native-born German may have renounced his 
German citizenship and yet he may not have taken out Amer- 
ican citizenship; He may be a citizen of some other country 
that is at peace with all of the warring factions, if that be 
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possible at this time. Therefore I say it is important that you 
do not strike out the word“ natives ” entirely. - 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUB. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think that it would be 
peasants to say “natives, except naturalized American citi- 
zens’ 

Mr. ROMJUE. Yes; I think an amendment of that kind 
would correct the entire matter, and I really believe it ought to 
be adopted, because, as I said a moment ago, I do not believe 
we can constitutionally draw a distinction and enforce it as 
between naturalized and native-born citizens in this country, 
and ought not to attempt to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUB. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state how he construes 
the words “if he shall find the safety of the United States or 
the successful prosecution of the war shall so require”? Does 
he construe that to mean that these people shall do some posi- 
tive act which will threaten the safety of the country or the 
successful prosecution of the war, or does he construe it to 
mean that the mere fact that they are naturalized citizens of 
enemy or ally to the enemy origin is sufficient to threaten the 
safety of the country or the successful prosecution of the war? 

Mr. ROMJUE. In answer to the gentleman I would say this, 
that there has been a great deal said here in this House from 
time to time about the authority that is given to the President 
of the United States, and we might as well say now that we 
are in a war, the most serious war that the world has ever seen, 
and we must trust some one. Some doubt the wisdom of giving 
President Wilson the authority that has been given to him, but 
there is not a man on the floor of this House who would inten- 
tionally sacrifice the honor of this Nation or do any injustice 
in carrying on the war, and I think it ill becomes us to question 
Mr. Wilson’s motives and what he will do. We must give to 
somebody general blanket authority if we want to carry this 
war on successfully. If the President is given the authority 
under this bill it seeks to bestow, so far as dealing with enemies 
of this Government is concerned I have no hesitancy in believ- 
ing that authority will not be abused and the power it is sought 
to give is essential to the welfare of this Government. I will 
say I know of no better way of judging President Wilson’s atti- 
tude in the future than by a consideration of the past, so far 
as regards people who will come under the provision of this bill, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I am ready for a little more drastic 
medicine for the spies who have sought to undermine our 
country. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. 
I am infavor of striking out the word “natives.” It may be 
worth while to give the President power over all aliens, but I 
do not believe in giving the President any power over natural- 
ized citizens that is not given over other citizens. Whether 
they be native or naturalized—born abroad—they are citizens, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
Jersey yield for a question? 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. If I have the time. 

Mr. FESS. Is there a stage in the process of naturalization 
where the one seeking naturalization is neither a subject or a 
citizen of the country from which he comes? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No. He declares his intention, 
but he does not renounce allegiance until he is naturalized. 

Mr. FESS. When he renounces allegiance that does not affect 
the entire loss—— s 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The declaration of intention 
does not renounce allegiance. Allegiance is renounced upon 
naturalization but not before. 

Mr. FESS. There is no twilight zone when a man is without 
a country? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No, sir. 

Mr. FESS. Is the gentleman sure of that? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, in line with the suggestion 
and at the instigation of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Montacve], who has charge of the bill, let me propose to the 
gentlemen who have taken exception to the word “natives” 
this tentative proposition, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Missouri. After the word “ natives” insert the words “ other 
than naturalized citizens.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Why not use the language “ who 
are not citizens of the United States”? That will take away 
any stigma that may seem to attach. 

Mr. DEWALT. That would be the same thing—“ who are 
not citizens of the United States.” What would the gentleman 
say as to that phraseology? The gentleman from Illinois had 
objection to the word “ natives,” and I understood he had an- 
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other amendment. How would, that meet the eee of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. t 

Mr. MANN. Where would that come? 

Mr. DEWALT. After the word “ natives,” on page 24, line 
19. insert “ who are not citizens of the United States.” 

Mr. MANN. Well, the purpose would be all right, as far as 
I am concerned, but it would have to be a parenthetical inser- 
tion there. It would have to be a provision put inside of 
parentheses, and that is not very good legislation. 

Mr. DEWALT. If you insert after the word“ natives“ these 
words: Such other individuals or body of individuats as may 
be natives, except such as are citizens of the United States“? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me ask, Who would that leave in 
the category? Who would be natives who would not be citi- 
zens of the United States under this paragraph? 

Mr. DEWALT. Those who are natives of foreign countries. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of the enemy’s country. Who would 
they be? 

Mr. DEWALT. There might be a great many of them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not think of any, 

Mr. ROGERS. Let me answer the question. Take the case 
of a man born in Germany who goes to Holland and is natu- 
ralized there and then comes to the United States and is 
naturalized here. 

Mr. BURNETT. Why not have the word “natives” stricken 
out entirely and leave it “citizens or subjects of any nation“? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not know whether the gentleman from 
Alabama listened to the argument of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, which was very able, in reference to the retention of the 
word “ natives“ in some form. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion, how 
would the suggestion that the word“ nonnaturalized ” be placed 
before the word “natives” strike the gentleman? What does 
the 3 think of that? 

. DEWALT, That would cure it, “or body of individuals 
ae ae be nonnaturalized.” I think that would cure it, and that 
would meet the suggestion. 

Mr. MANN. Why not strike out the word “natives”? 
Every other case is covered by the language of the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is my suggestion. 

Mr. MANN. Strike out the word “ natives.” ‘ 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr, Chairman, I recognize the force of the 
argument of the gentleman from Illinois in regard to the con- 
stitutipnality of the provision, as it would clearly make a dis- 
tinction between naturalized citizens of the United States and 
native-born citizens of the United States, and recognizing also 
that we all desire to frame the best legislation that we can 
with due regard to the interest of all the citizens of the United 
States whether they be natural or native born or foreign born, 
and yielding to none, in spite of the remarks of my 5 
friend from Wisconsin, in my admiration for the Germans, be- 
cause I, too, am of German birth—my forefathers were born 
there, and I am of Pennsylvania German stock—recognizing all 
that, and desiring the best legislation in the interest of all, 1 
would ask to strike out the word “ natives.” [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. We again recognize the abi of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. 
the amendment. 

- Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that we may have a 
yote on the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] striking out the 
word “ natives.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to strike out the word 
“ natives,” in line 15, on page Z5. I ask unanimous consent that 
that word may be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS : Page 25, line 15, after the word 
“be.” strike out the word“ natives.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report.. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by. Mr. Mitten of Minnesota: Page 24, line 18, 
after the word class,“ insert: “ of individuals associated: ti together for 


Chairman, I offer an amendment to 


any purpose inimical to the safety of the United States or the 
prosecution of the war.“ 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of 
the gentleman in charge of the bill if he is willing to accept that? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
be read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment. - 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MILLER f Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, by inadvertance 
the words “of individuals” were inserted and should not be 
included. : 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask the gentleman how far his 
words—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Mitter] will be permitted to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The amendment must be made to 
strike out the words “of individuals” and insert it as I have 
made -it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “of individuals” and insert the following: 
“associated together for any purpose inimical to the „Safety of the 
United States or the successful prosecution of the war.’ 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The words “of individuals” 
must be included in the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Insert that after the word “ individuals.” 

Mr. DEWALT. Wili the gentleman from Minnesota 
Miter] yield for a moment? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask, with the permission of the Chairman, 
that the Clerk read the subsection now as it would read with 
the gentleman’s amendment in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment as modified. 7 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Page 24, -line 18, 
after the word “class,” strike out the words “ of individuals” and 
insert the pestis i “of Individuals, associated together for any pur- 
pose inimical to e safety of the United States or the successful 
prosecution of the war.’ 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The words “of individuals“ stricken out, 
not the word “individuals” contained in your amendment as 
offered and not the “ individuals” contained in the bill itself? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is correct. 

Mr. DEWALT. Suppose the Clerk reads the section with 
the amendment in it. 

Mr. MANN. It is just as though the word “ individuals“ had 
not been stricken out. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. We have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman ought to consider it very 
seriously. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. MANN. Under the gentleman’s amendment, as I under- 
stand it, if the President desires to declare anyone an alien 
enemy under the provisions of this act as a body or a class it 
must be people who are associated together for the purpose of 
injuring the United States in the war? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, that would be a matter of proof. 
The Government would have to prove when the matter came 
into court that these people were associated together. Now, 
does it not occur to the gentleman that there may be cases, 
quite a number of them, arising where the President should 
have the power to forbid German citizens or corporations in the 
United States to carry on business? We are commencing not 
merely a regular war, but we are commencing a trade war with 
Germany, partly by this bill and partly by what has taken 
place heretofore. We may find as a result of this bill that all 
American citizens in Germany are forbidden to do business over 
there. That might be prevented if the German Government 
knew that if they did that over there the President would 
promptly respond by forbidding German citizens over here 
doing business. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am very frank to answer that 
I do not think the President ought to have the power in a whole- 
sale manner to put the stigma of alien enemy upon a class of 
people who are resident within the United States, without any 
proof or knowledge that many of the individuals included are 
disloyal to the Government of the United States or are engaged 
in hostile or improper conduct. 

Now, I do not think England has gone that far, and she has 
gone a good ways when she has made a blacklist, which she has 
done to our exceeding sorrow and disadvantage. She did not 
blacklist groups or classes, but individuals, and that ought to be 
the test in the United States. We ought not to punish inno- 
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cents any more than we ought to permit guilt while we are 
trying to avoid punishing innocents. We ought to be able to 
pick out the guilty and punish them. That is the theory upon 
which all law is founded, and that ought to be the theory of law 
in case of war. If there is a class of individuals or citizens 
of Germany, Austria, or Bulgaria, or any other nation, who are 
associated together for purposes hostile to the United States, in 
any form, it is easy to find out who they are and to punish them. 
But let us not put the stigma upon everybody that happens to 
be a citizen of those countries, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. If there is any body or class of foreigners in 
the United States cooperating to injure the United States in 
this war, have we not got laws to punish them? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, I suppose that is so. 

Mr. MANN. What is the use, then, of putting this in? We 
have penal provisions against anything of that sort. That is 
treason, to begin with. We have laws covering those things. 
We passed a number recently covering everything of the sort. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This is much broader language 
than that respecting treason. A person can be punished under 
this paragraph who could not be punished for treason. 

Mr. MANN. It might not be treason so that it could be 
proved; but we have laws covering the cases to which the 
gentleman would confine this to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think so, if the gen- 
tleman will permit. This language says, “in the successful 
prosecution of the war.” That might mean anything. 

Mr. MANN. The gentieman is trying to reduce his amend- 
ment to an irreducible minimum by stating that it does not mean 

anything. 

Dir. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, no; I am not. 

Mr. MANN. If it means that the President is restricted 
in making his proclamation to classes who are actually engaged 
in cooperation with each other, which is a conspiracy to begin 
with and punishable under the conspiracy statutes, the gentle- 
man takes away all power of the President over the matter at 
all; and if you want to. do that the proper way to do itis to strike 
out all except “individuals” here; strike out “body or class.” 
It would not mean anything, it seems to me; but I say that 
with due deference for the opinion of the gentleman, for whom 
I have the highest regard. It would not mean anything to say 
that the President may declare to be alien enemies the men 
engaged in a body who are actively engaged in a conspiracy 
against the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There is a distinction between an 
individual who is performing by himself what we might call 
direct acts against the safety of the United States, or against 
the successful p 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There is a distinction which 
should be drawn between that kind of an individual and one who 
may be associated with a large number of others, he himself 
doing nothing whatever except to give aid and comfort to the 
organization or agents of the organization doing the active 
work, and therefore there are two classes that the President 
ought to have the right to reach. Now, instead of the language 
I have quoted restricting the President, in my opinion it enlarges 
the field of his operations. Why? It enables him to issue his 
proclamation against all individuals as such and all who are 
associated together or in any way engaged in any enterprise 
against.the successful prosecution of the war. That might be an 
association of individuals who are opposed to the selective draft. 
They are not amenable to the laws of the United States at this 
minute, but the President might, if they were aliens, say that 
such an organization is inimical to the safety of the United 
States and against the successful prosecution of the war, and 
make these men that which they really are—enemies of the 
United States. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, wifl the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. DEWALT. The fault in the gentleman’s amendment to 
my mind and to the minds of the members of the committee is 
this—and it is suggested very well by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann]—that it would place upon the Government ceding 
burden of proof as to this association for inimical p 
When the gentleman first spoke of his amendment I [ketene 
to him that he should incorporate in it these words, “ that such 


association be determined by the President of the United States 
solely,” and said that there was no objection to that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have no objection to that be- 
ing incorporated in it; none whatever. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the Clerk 
read in the gentleman’s time, if he will permit it, subdivision 
section (c) as amended, so that we shall have it clearly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Minneseta yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 18: 

de) Such other Individuals or body or class of individuals nsso- 
ciated together for any [he inimical to the safety of the United 
States or the su rosecution of the war as may be citizens or 
subjects of ‘wh nation with which the United States is at war, wherever 
resident or w ie doing business, as the President, if he shall tind 
the saf United States or the successful prosecntion of the 
mr 8 i 8 85 may, by proclamation, — within the term 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would not such an act within itself con- 
stitute a crime under existing law? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; it would not. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I do not agree with the gentleman, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have just cited un instance. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes; and the instance cited is opposition 
to the selective draft. The gentleman no doubt is aware of 
the fact that yesterday two persons were convicted in the United 
States Court for the Southern District of New York of that 
very act. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A man doing that might bring 
himself within the laws now existing, but he might do a whole 
lot of acts that are not included in the laws new existing. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. He is taking that man and classifying 
him as an alien, ~< 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If he commits an act and that act is a 
crime, the laws now take care of it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The purpose ef this act is to 
prevent the commission ef acts that are not crimes under exist- 
ing laws. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman is making this sec- 
tion vicious, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has noticed that the latter part 
of this paragraph requires the President to make the findings 
before he can name these individuals er bodies or classes of 
individuals. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I noticed that. 

Mr. MANN. And that he shall find, if the safety of the 
United States or the successful prosecution of the war shall 
require, that these people shall be declared alien enemies. Now, 
the gentleman proposes to insert at the beginning of the para- 
graph a jurisdictional class against which the President mikes 
a finding at the end of his confirmation, but making it jurisdic- 
tional as to his authority to do anything about it at all that 
certain facts exist, which facts probably could not be ascertained 
until the war was over. It is drastic as the bill stands. but if 
we are going to have it drastic, and if the gentleman is in favor 
of having it drastic—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am in favor of having it dras- 
tic but not drastie in the sense of.working a hardship upon 
ye individuals. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that, but the paragraph itself pro- 
vides that the President shall make the finding, which the gen- 
tleman from Miunesota proposes to make jurisdictional. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think so. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. . 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not jurisdictional in that sense. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. If it is not jurisdictional, then it is 
merely duplication, because he has to make the finding. If it 
is jurisdictional, it is destructive, as it seems to me. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will give me 
his attention, I desire to say th4a: As the paragraph is drawn 
the President can find that these individuals are acting in such 
a way as to be opposed to the safety of the United States or the 
successful prosecution of the war. If this amendment that I 
propose be adopted, there will be two things. Not only will 
he have authority to find that individuals are doing that, but 
he will also have authority and be required, if he exercises his 
authority, to find that individuals are associated together for 
the purpose—he has to make a finding of the purpose—for the 
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purpose of being opposed to the safety of the United States or 
the successful prosecution of the war. Then he can do to them 
the same things that he can now do to individuals under the 
provisions of the bill as drawn. 250 

Mr. MANN. Well, he can do that now. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There are two findings that he 
will have to make. Under this provision as drawn he has to 
make one finding. If the amendment is adopted he will have 
to make two, as far as the individuals affected by this are con- 
cerned, namely, he must find that-they are associated for this 
purpose i 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is one of the clearest-headed 
lawyers in this House, but on this matter he is wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. The purpose of this amendment 
is just one thing, and, to my mind at least, it can not be befogged 
so as to be obscured. It is to relieve from the harshness of this 
profiwsed law a class of individuals in the United States. I at 
first thought we might better strike out the body and the class. 
I think that is the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], and that is the reason for his objection to this. After 
the debate that has occurred I do not go quite that far, because 
I cau readily see that a class of individuals might be associated 
together for purposes that they ought to be prevented from 
carrying out and yet they would not be brought within the terms 
of this bill if we strike out the body or the class, But in order 
that in handling them we may not by that act inflict an unjust 
and unwarranted hardship upon innocent individuals, I propose 
to modify it so that if it shall become necessary for the Presi- 
dent to act in reference to a body or class of individuals he 
must first find that the individuals who comprise the class and 
are being proceeded against .are associated for an improper or 
enemy purpose. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, after the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mitten] was presented I 
indicated my acceptance of it, but subsequently I found, upon 
reading it at the Clerk’s desk, that I had not fully understood 
it. I therefore believe I was premature in indicating such 
acceptance. 5 

This bill has been very carefully drawn, A great deal of 
time has been spent upon it. I submit to the committee that we 
ought to be conservative in making changes in it. Now, as re- 
spects this amendment, the provision that the individuals must 
be associated for what he terms inimical purposes—affecting the 
safety of the United States or impairing the successful pros- 
ecution of the war—requires the finding of a precedent juris- 
dictional fact, It imposes a condition precedent before the 
President can act. He must, as the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has suggested, duplicate his actions. It is either a 
duplication or it puts an unnecessary burden upon the Presi- 
dent, for he must practically first find the existence of a con- 
spiracy, which should not be put upon him in this emergency ; 
and I submit to the committee that we had better let it stand 
as found in the section. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the clerk read the 
section as it is already amended, with the proposed amendment 
of the gentleman from Minnesota, so that we may understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Clerk will 
report the paragraph, as suggested by the gentleman from Ohio, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 18: 

„e) Such other individuals or body or class of individuals asso- 
ciated together for any purpose inimical to the safety of the United 
States or the successful prosecution of the war as may tizens 
or subjects of any nation with which the United States Is at war 
wherever resident or wherever doing business as the President, if he 
shall find the safety of the United States or the successful prosecution 
of the war shall so require may, by proclamation, include within the 
term enemy.“ 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MrLLER] is left as it is it seems 
to me to be a most dangerous proposition. I believe that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota modifies 
it and perhaps makes it just. If it is left in its present form, 
an innocent member of a body of individuals may be punished 
simply because that body is doing something inimical to the 
Government. . : 


I ask unanimous consent for two 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has made a very 
cogent suggestion in regard to the two findings required of the 
President. The finding of one fact would be the finding of 
the other, and certainly whether the word“ find“ was in there 
or not the President ought not to do that unless he finds the 
fact to be true. He simply ascertains it; that is ali, Talk 
about the burden of proof. Certainly the President will want 
to be convinced in some way before he does an injustice to 
somebody, and whenever he is convinced, and he has to be 
convinced by an investigation or by proof, and whenever he 
‘finds that they are banded together for purposes inimical or 
hostile to the United States, then the other finding follows, 
and it seems to me the gentleman, in splitting hairs, has made 
an argument here that shows a tendency, if the committee 
contention prevails, to bring about a dangerous condition. 
We have in our Constitution the right of trial by jury. We 
suspend all those things as to aliens during the war. Possibly 
that is right in emergencies, but certainly the President ought 
to have something upon ‘which to act, and can he just pick 
up any man and merely because he is a native of Germany 
conclude therefore that that man is guilty of something that 
is inimical to the Government or that he ought to be suppressed 
or regarded as an alien enemy? Certainly the President will 
act upon some proof. He must act upon some fact, and some 
reasonable fact. Now, we-all know that the President is a 
busy man, and we know that he will not have time to give 
these matters the personal investigation that perhaps a judicial 
tribunal would have the time and the opportunity to give. and 
that is a greater reason why we ought to hedge it about so 
that we will not be a government by autocracy. 

Believing that our President is patriotic and would not desire 
to do an injustice to anyone, and the very fact that he can not 
give each individual case that kind of investigation that ought 
to be given when we declare that a man is an enemy to this Gov- 
ernment, ought to cause us to hedge the law about by every 
means possible to keep an injustice from being done. I think 
the talk about putting the burden of proof is an argumentum 
ad absurdum, because it implies that the burden will not be 
on the President otherwise to reach his findings. Whenever 
the first finding is passed then it seems to me he passes easily 
to the second finding, and that is easily determined by the. 
proof that authorizes the first. 

I have very few German people in my district, not one- 
Ahirtieth of the population of that district, and I believe that 
the most of them, especially the naturalized citizens, are just 
as true and loyal to the Government and our flag as anybody 
else. I was glad when we struck out the opprobrium sought to 
be placed upon them by saying that a native-born German, 
even though he was a naturalized citizen, and even if he had 
joined the Army and was following the flag, if some evil genius 
wanted to bring trouble to him, might be declared an enemy 
under the great power given to the President. I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, we ought not to be swept off our feet; we ought to pro- 
ceed cautiously. I believe the whole of this sentence ought to be 
stricken out. I believe it ought to be an individual proposi- 
tion, If the President can find that anyone is inimical to our 
Government, why could not he fix a penalty for individual re- 
sponsibility without embracing a-whole class? I believe the 
whole sentence ought to go out in the form in which it is pre- 
sented to us, because if we do not strike it out it will make more 
enemies, and say to our German friends, eyen though they 
have taken out naturalization papers and are not doing any- 
thing against us. We are branding you as enemies,” and will 
make in their hearts enmity that they do not all feel. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„ 1 „after th rd“ * s£ 
any Politica er municipa subdivision Tete, wert “OF State r 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered be- 
cause the word “person” used in subsequent sections of the 
act may not include a State, city, or town or any other po- 
litical subdivision of the State. It might be that an alien 
enemy would have property sityate in some State or some 
political subdivision of a State hon which property the State 
or the city or town or township might expect to collect State 
or local taxes, and this amendment to the definition of the 
word “person” would permit the State or a municipal, local, 
or political subdivision of a State to present its claim for the 
taxes assessed on the property to the custodian of such prop- 
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erty provided for in this bill and have that claim adjudicated 
or passed upon and approved and the money paid over. 
State, city, county, township, or whatever subdivision of the 
State it might be might have a lien on that property for taxes 
or for betterments and the like, and under the provisions ons of 
the bill it is not clear in my opinion that the word “person” 
as defined in this paragraph and especially used in. the 
following would include a city, town, township, or a county or 
the. State. 

I have in mind, for instance, where a person who under the 
provisions of this bill would be classed as an alien enemy, own- 
ing a summer estate and that estate being assessed and Hable 
for taxes. I doubt if under the provisions of the bill the town 
in which that estate is situated would be able to file its claim 
for taxes with the alien property custodian and receive pay- 
ment therefor. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the word “corporation” include it? 

Mr. WALSH, It would not include a State, and it would 
not include some towns in Massachusetts, for instance, which 
are not strictly incorporated. 

Mr. MANN. They do not have to be incorporated. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, there is a doubt about it applying to 
such corporations. 

Mr. MANN. Municipal corporation. 


g 


it 


Mr. WALSH. Municipa: corporation is not included in the 
division. 
Mr. MANN. It says corporation. 


Mr. WALSH. But the word corporation as used in the bill, 
as I have stated, especially in subsequent sections, would, I 
am inclined to believe, be interpreted to mean that it applied 
only to business or commercial corporations and not to munici- 
pal or political corporations. This amendment would clear up 
the doubt. Certainly after the property got into the custody 
of the Treasury of the United States or into the custody of 
this alien-property custodian, if there was any doubt about 
whether it meluded a political subdivision of a State and it 
meant the payment of money, the doubt probably would be 
resolved aguinst the person: that is to say, the State, county, 

. city. or town that was claiming payment. Certainly it would 
seem these taxes should not be lost to the State or localities 
levying them. 

Mr. ELSTON, The gentleman is trying to particularize and 
cover all possible stages. Why cap not you say corporation, 
body politic. or municipal? That would cover everything. If 
you said body potitie it would cover it all. 

Mr. WALSH. Wel, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment and substitute therefor. in 
line 23, page 25, the words “or body politic” after the word 
“corporation,” in view of the suggestion of my learned friend, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. ELSTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimons consent to modify his amendment to the extent 
stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. z 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
State is a body politic? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know what else it is if it is not a body 
politic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

n line 23, after the word “ corporation,” Insert or body 
po. C. . 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make 
an inquiry abont this term “body politic” of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH}. I have no doubt but that 
in a very general sense a body politic consists of any body or 
group of individuals grouped together for governmental political 
purposes. That is old language that used to be current a hun- 
dred years ago or more, It has practically disappeared from 
‘the textbooks and from the decisions, and in a strictly techni- 
-cal sense I question whether a State is a body politic, as States: 
are organized new as parts of the Federal Government. Why 
not leave it as it was originally? 

Mr. ELSTON. It is not intended to refer to States within 
the United States at all? 

Mr. of Minnesota. Oh, I understand so. Why not 
leave that “or corporation, commercial or municipal“? 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman desire an answer from 
me? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am propounding my inquiry to 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 8 


Does the gentleman think that a: 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the inquiry pro- 
pounded. by the gentleman from Minnesota, I would say that I 
think a State is a body of citizens upon whom are conferred 
certain rights by the Congress of the United States in pursu- 
ance of the Constitution of the United States. They are given 
eertain duties to. perform and are subject to certain liabilities, 
and certainly that political division could be construed to be a 
body politic just as much as a city which might be incorporated 
within a State, by and under the constitution of that State, the 
citizens of which should be given certain rights and privileges 
and would be subject to certain liabilities. The State would 
include the city and the city would be a body politie, certainly ; 
and I think the State would be a body politic; perhaps raised 
to the “nth” power. Has the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Mann] completed the search he desired to make? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does. not the gentleman think 
the language would be improved if he were to strike out the 
word “or,” before the word “ corporation,” and say “ corpora- 
tion, municipal corporation, or State”? Then there would not 
be any doubt about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the modified 
amendment has been seconded by a member of the committee, I 
will ask the gentleman from Virginia whether the chairman 
will accept the amendment? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is agree- 
able to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a moment ago we amended the 
bill on pages 24 and 25—in line 19, on page 24. and in line 15, on 
page 25—by striking out the word “ natives,” but we failed to 
strike out the comma. I think the comma in both places 
should be stricken ont. 

Mr. MANN. That is a matter for the enrolling clerk. It 
does not require action on the part of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the comma will be 
stricken out. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 18, strike out all of subdivision (e). 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I can not conceive of any 
act comimitted as described in subdivison (c) which is not 
already covered by the penal laws. We seem to have lost sight 
of the fact that we included punishment in the espionage act, 
in the foeod-control bill, and in the selective-draft act. What 
is seught to be accomplished here is not to punish an individual 
or a class of individuals because of an act committed, but in 
eases where there is suspicion and no evidence sufficient to 
warrant an indictment. To take these people, this whole class, 
declare them alien enemies and deprive them of any right under 
the law, deprive them of the writ of habeas corpus and detain 
them during the war, not because they have committed a crime, 
but on the say-so of the President or any othe» officer, violates 
every principle of free government known to us. We have ex- 
tended extraordinary power to the President of the United 
States in every bill that we have passed. We have added riders 
in every bill, so much so now that we do not know whether we 
will pass the foed-control bill before all of the food is consumed, 
wasted, or controlled by speculators. All because certain gen- 
tlemen in this House lost their heads one Saturday afternoon. 
Here we are writing into this bill after decrying autocracy, 
after praising the Russian commission for dethroning the 
Czar, words which will give the President or his administrative 
officers power to take any class of individuals, declare them 
enemies, and send them to concentration camps and keep. them 


there, not because they have committed any act, because if they 
‘commit any act described in subdivision. (e) there is ample pro- 


vision to punish them, but because there is mere suspicion. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAND. Does not the gentleman think there ought to be 
some provision here to meet extraordinary circumstances that 
might arise? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman state the circum- 
stances that might arise? 

Mr. BLAND. If I could state them it would probably be in- 


| cluded in the bill, but there might be circumstances arise with 


which we are not now familiar. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I stated that I could not conceive of any 
act intended under this section which is not actually 8 by. 
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other:statutes:if the act is committed or attempted. I Sa now 
that if one conspires- against the selective draft; wee have pro- 
vided for ite It one does anything in reference to controlling 
food, we have provided forrit? If one tries to impart informa- 
tion to an enemy, we mye provided for it. Tou can not concelve 
of any act inimicable to the Gevernment or to the successful 
Prosecution of th.s war thut is not covered by statutes; and ‘yet 
here you are granting to the President power to take persons, to 
trke classes of persons; declare them enemies and iso treat them. 
This is the first time iv the history of this country that we have 
included “classes” im a bill. We are giving power to take 
people by class and groups, without trial, without jurisdiction, 
without showing cause; without proper cause; and hold them 
until the termination of the war. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: I will. : 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman speaks of the classification of 
the enemy in such a. way as to make it appear as if this was in- 
cluding the enemy in the general sense, whereas it is classified 
only in the sense in which this bill‘c'assifies the enemy. It will 
deprive him of certain rights. in reference to trade and com- 
merce. The gentleman speaks as if the designation of enemy 
would apply every penalty 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As hus been stated on the floor of this 
House he can not contract; he can not buy food, he can not 

Mr: ELSTON. He would not be put in concentration camps 
or be thrown into prison, as the gentleman. says. It deprives 
him of certain civil rights, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: He could not go on a street car according 
to this bill; he could not buy food, and I respectfully submit this 
suggestion that this whole section should be stricken out. It is 
unnecessary; We have too many statutes now. We have 
created so many departments and offices, extended unheard-of 
powers, that we can not begin to remember them all. We should 
at least at this late day exercise better judgment and more calm 
deliberation. 

Phe CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr: Chairman, I ask for-a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York demands a 
division. 

Mr: LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any yoo in the United States, 
except with the license of the Secretary of Commerce, as- hereinafter 
provided in section 5— 

(a) To trade, or attempt to trade, with an enemy, or for, or on ac- 
count of, or on behalf of, or for the benefit of an enemy, either directly 

or indirectly, with knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that the 


person with or for, or on account of, or om behalf of, or for the benefit 
of: whom such trade is conducted, or attempted to be conducted, is an 


enemy. 

(b) To trade, or attempt to trade. with an ally of enemy, or for, or 

om account of, or on behalf of, or for the benefit of, an a of enemy, 

‘either directly or indirectly, with knowledge or reasonable .cause to be- 
lieve that the person with or for, or on account of, or on behalf of, or 
for the benefit of whom such trade is conducted, or attempted to be 
conducted, is an ally of enemy. 

(ce) To transport, or attempt to transport, an enemy, with knowledge 
or reasonable cause to believe that the person transported, or attempted 
to be transported, is an enemy. 8 

(d) To transport, or attempt to transport, an ally of enemy, with 
knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that the persen transported. 
or attempted to be transported, is an ally of enemy. 

(e) To transmit, or. take or attempt to transmit or take, out of the 
United States, in any manner, any letter, document, writing, message, 
pietura, diagram; map, or other device or form of communication ad- 

resse to or intended to be delivered or communicated to an enemy, 
—.— knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that the intended recipient 
an enemy. a 
1) To transmit cr take, or attempt to transmit or take; out of the 
ted States, in any manner, 2 letter, document, wri „ message, 
eture, „ map, or other device or form of communication ad- 
essed to or intended to.be delivered or communicated: to any. ally of 
enemy, with knowledge or r. le cause to believe that the intended 
recipient is an ally of enemy, 


Mr. ESCH: Mr. Chairman, T offer an amendment. Line 5, 
page 28. after the word map,“ insert the words phonographie 
record.“ - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

d offered by Mr. Escu: Page 28, line: 8, è 
FA insert the: words 75 phomogra —— e e 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. I desire: to offer: a» like amendment, in line 12. 
the same page, after the word map.“ 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 28. line. 12, after the word map,“ insert the words phono- 
‘graphic record.“ 


The question was — and the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I do not have an amendment to offer to this 
section except this pro forma amendment, but I would like to 
comment upon the section briefly before it is passed. It provides 
that it shali be umlawful for any person in the United States, 
except with a license from the Secretary of Commerce, to do 
‘certain things, which things are enumerated and which include 
under subsection (f): : 

To transmit or take, or attempt to transmit or take, out of the United 
penata in any manner, any letter, document, writings message, picture, 


À map; orrother device or form of communication addressed to or 
intended to be delivered or communicated to ad ally of ene 


And so forth. 

Now, that is conferring a very wide power upon the Secretary: 
of Commerce and a power which hitherto, to a large extent, has 
been exercised in another of the departments of the Government, 
to wit, the Department of State. I have been worslering-as L 
read this section whether there will not bea conflict of authority 
here as between two of the departments. of the Government: 
We are by this aet- creating a great deal of business for the 
Secretary of. Commerce and giving him a tremendous. power, 
much of which. perhaps, involves diplomatic. action by. the Sec- 
retary of State, as, for instance, in the matter: of documents, 
communications, and letters. You might go so far as to include 
passports. Is all this business to be taken over from the Depart- 
ment of State, business that may not pertain to trade. at all, 
to the Secretary, of Commerce; and if that is so, will it not lead 
to confusion in this country and a conflict of jurisdiction? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Tes. 

Mr. MANN. The-gentleman will notice under the terms of 
the bill the Secretary of State himself may not communicate 
with Austria. Bulgaria, or Turkey except he obtains a license 
from the Secretary of Commerce. : 

Mr. MOORE of: Pennsylvania. That is in point. These are 
certainly extraordinary powers: that are being given to the 
Secretary of; Commerce, who hitherto has- exercised no such 
authority with regard to our international affairs, 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. In reply to the interrogatory of the gentleman 
from Illinois; these restrictions in reference to license apply to 
no one other than persons. They do not apply to officials, It 
is limited to persons, and does not include officials. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. An official is a person; he 
must necessarily be. 

Mr. WINGO, He does not send a communication as a per- 
son; he sends it as an official. 

Mr, MANN. Official person, of course. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not think an official com- 
munication is sent by a person. It is sent by an official of the 
department. 2 

Mr. MANN. Any official in the United States of a petty cor» 
poration may send anything he pleases, regardless of ‘this. 

Mr. WINGO. I am talking about public officials. 

Mr. MANN. I am talking about public officials—a public 
official of Podunk County, or some other official, of the city of 
Chicago, say. 

Mr. WINGO. We are talking about those communications 
which officials have the legal capacity to send: A public official 
of: Podunk- County has- no official right, nor can he send an 
official communication to Austria. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Suppose there is a dispute as 
to whether a communication is going to an enemy or ally of an 
enemy, and it is such business as would ordinarily go through 
the Department of State, is the American citizen: who desires 
to enter into communication with some one in a foreign land 
to go to the Department of Commerce and then be turned over 
to the Department of State, or is he to apply in the usual way 
to the Department of State? 

Mr. WINGO. I will answer the gentleman that if it is a 
communication: addressed to the Austrian Government, for 
instance, it would be proper communication to go through the 
Department of State If it is a communication with reference 
to . should it not go the Secretary of Com- 
merce 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The language does not confirm 
that. No one can send a letter or docement—and document“ 
is a term usually applied to official: papers— without obtaining 
u llcense. Not from the Secretary: of State but from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. It may be an official matter. It may be a 
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matter having no relation to the enemy or the ally of an enemy. 


Secretary of Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. ’ A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


gentleman from Penn- 


Mr. LAGUARDIA offers the following amendment: Page 28, line 1, 


after the word “ manner,” insert the words “ other than by means of the 
United States mails.” 8 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the chairman of 
the committee will kindly give me a little bit of his attention, 
I wish to say that I was startled yesterday when a member of 
the committee stated that under this provision no letter could 
be mailed to a relative residing in a country allied to the enemy. 
Now, then, if it is the purpose to stop all communication, well 
and good, but let us not make the mere mailing of a letter a 
crime, because I am sure the gentlemen of the committee will 
agree that there are a good many law-abiding, innocent people 
in this country who do not read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or 
the Official Bulletin, and it may be many weeks before they 
learn that the United States Congress passed any such extraor- 
dinary, unnecessary, and unusual provision. 

Now, then, if we will permit the mailing of a letter, the Gov- 
ernment, of course, can control the mail. Whether they send 
the letters on or not is another question. But let us not make 
the mailing of a letter a crime. There are thousands of law- 
abiding persons—Croatians, Ruthenians, Slavonians, Turks, 
and Bulgarians—all over this country who have relatives 
abroad, and who are likely to mail a letter. And what is 
going to happen? These men will be listed in the various min- 
ing camps and the different coal regions, cr wherever they muy 
be; and if there is any labor disturbance, or if at any time the 
local authority may wish to exercise this power, these innocent 
people will be indicted under this provision for the very inno- 
cent act of mailing a letter. I wish to make it clear. The 

-Government has power to intercept mail—stop communica- 
tions—but this provision makes the mere mailing of a personal 
letter a crime carrying severe punishment. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman interpret the language of 
this bill as to communicating to an ally of an enemy as having 
any bearing upon a man writing to his relatives? 

-Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. I asked a member of the committee 
yesterday, and I was surprised to hear it. That is just what 
it means. 

Mr. WINGO. I am surprised to hear the gentleman's. view- 

int. 
ae LAGUARDIA. I got the viewpoint òf the members of 
the committee, and I am trying to express it. Now, if the 
committee's purpose is to have this bill enacted into law, and 
it is an emergency purpose, let us try to send one bill to the 
Senate that is logical, sensible, and necessary. The Senate is 
now overworked in trying to untangle our blunders 
I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 
and in doing so I wish the attention of the gentlemen in charge 
of the bill. I notice in section 3 and in its subdivisions: (a), 
(b), (e), (d), (e), that there is duplication, and I would sug- 
gest for the sake of economy in the bill and a better understand- 
ing of it, using the illustrations in (a) and (b) on line 6, page 
27, it be made to read as follows: 

To trade, or attempt to trade, with an enemy, or with an ally of the 
enemy. É 

Because subdivision (a) and subdivision (b) are identical in 
terms, except one is trading with the enemy and the other is 
trading with an ally of the enemy, and it can be made much 
more comprehensive and concise by putting “ ally of the enemy ” 
in with “enemy.” I do not desire to offer the amendment, but I 
desire to call it to the attention of the committee also in respect 
to subdivisions (e) and (d). One is attempting to transport 
an enemy and the other is attempting to transport an ally of an 
eneyay. And the same with regard to subdivisions (e) and (f), 
with regard to transmission out of the United States. One is to 
an enemy, and one is to an ally of an enemy in a certain 
matter. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will permit me for a 
moment, this subject was quite carefully considered in the com- 
mittee, and we came to the unanimous conclusion that we had 
better leave it as it was. There is force in the suggestion of the 
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gentleman from Ohio, I will say, and if I had drafted the bill 
perhaps I would not have framed it as it is. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of it was, no doubt, to enable the 
President to suspend the law as to an ally of the enemy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. It may.give uniformity, but I think 
we had perhaps better leave it as it is. : 

an: MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, under these two paragraphs of 
this section it becomes impossible for anyone in the United 
States to communicate in any way whatever with their rela- 
tives or friends in Germany, Turkey, Austro-Hungary, or Bul- 
garia, with the further statement that the President may sus- 
pend the operation of the act as to the three latter named 
countries. . 

Of course this is a very hard rule to enforce. We who have 
been raised in the United States for several generations and 
who do not have a mother or father or brothers or sisters or 
nephews or nieces or other close relatives abroad may not fully 
appreciate this drastic provision, that the son or daughter here 
may not even make an effort to learn whether the mother or 
father in Germany or Turkey is alive. 

Now, I do not say that this legislation ought not to be en- 
acted, although I have grave doubts about it. But if this legis- 
lation is enacted, it seems to me that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment itself, then, through the State Department, to make in- 
quiry at the request of people here, citizens of the United States, 
concerning their relatives in Germany, to know whether they 
are alive. That the State Department now refuses to do. We 
do not in fact now have any real communication. You can not 
send a letter now—a relative here can not—and get it through 
the lines to a relative in Germany, and you can not get informa- 
tion here unofficially in reference to relatives in Germany, be- 
cause they are not permitted to send communications here; and 
the State Department—I do not say they are not right about it 
up to date—refuses to make any inquiry, which, of course, they ` 
could do through the Swiss and Spanish legations. 

I have always observed in a good many political fights the 
amenities of life between partisans. I do not feel myself that, 
because we are in a war where it is our duty to exercise every 
power which we can bring to bear to win victory, it is necessary 
for me to add personal hatred toward all the people who are 
born in Germany, nor do I think it advisable in the United 
States to undertake to inculcate the idea that all people born 
in Germany are „therefore monsters and ought not to be com- 
municated with; I think that the Government of the United 
States ought, when it forbids private communication, to at 
least have some method of ascertaining as to the living of some 
of the people in Germany who are relatives of people in the 
United States. 

Mr GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all the lan- 
guage on page 28 between lines 3 and lines 16, inclusive; in 
other words, to strike out subdivisions (e) and (f). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 28, strike out all of subdivi- 
sions (e) and (f). 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I do that because it seems to me 
that the question of communication, in so far as it may exist in 
the judgment of the United States, between anyone in the United 
States and an enemy thereof is amply faken care of by legisla- 
tion which was recently passed. I refer to the so-called espionage 
bill, which had its approval only on June 17 of the present year. 
Section 2 (a) of that act provides that— 

Sac. 2 (a) Whoever, with the intent or reason to belleve that it is to 
be used to the injury of the United States or to the advantage of a for- 
eign nation, communicates, delivers, or transmits, or attempts to, or alds 
or induces another to, communicate, deliver, or transmit, to any fore! 
government, or to any faction or party or military or naval force within 
a foreign country, whether recognized or unrecognized by the United 
States, or to any representative, officer, agent, employee, subject, or 
citizen thereof, either directly or indirectly, any document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic negative, blue print, 
plan, map, model, note, instrument, appliance, or information relating to 
the national defense, shall be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years: Provided, That whoever shall violate the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section in time of war shall be 887 559 ed by death 
or by imprisonment for not more than 30 years; and (b) whoever, in 
time of war, with intent that the same shall be communicated to the 
enemy, shall collect, record, publish, or communicate, or attempt to 
elicit any information with res to the movement, numbers, descrip- 
tion, condition, or disposition of any of the armed forces, * aircra 
or war materials of the United States, or with respect to the plans or 
conduct, or supposed plans or conduct of any naval or military opera- 


tions, or with respect to any works or measures undertaken for or con- 
nected-with, or intended for the fortification or defense of any place, or 
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any other information relating to the public defense which might be 
useful to the enemy, shall be punished by death or by imprisonment for 
not more than 30 years. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, that the language I have read, and preceding and suc- 
ceeding language also, with which the members of the com- 
mittee are as familiar as I am, and which therefore I shall not 
read, will take care of every possible and proper situation, I 
question—seriously question—if it be the rightful province of 
the Congres: of ‘the United States at this time to take such 
drastic action as to say to a son of an old resident of Ger- 
many that he may not communicate with his father in the old 
country—that he may not send a letter to know what the 
State of his health may be. 

This war, as the President of the United States has well 
said, is not a war of hatred of the German people, but a hatred 
of the autocracy of their Government; and I fear that the 
incorporation of proposed legislation such as this would have 
but one effect, and that would be the beginning of a great 
hate, which we have sought to avoid. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. I will ask the gentleman, if this section 
remains in the bill will it prevent a son or a daughter who 
is maintaining an aged father in Germany from remitting 
money to him to maintain him? = 

Mr. GARD. I would say unquestionably it would. 

I go as far as any man, Mr. Chairman, in desiring to do every- 
thing possible for the protection of the United States, but I do 
not think we should go so far as to say that the most intimate 
of innocent family relationships should be severed Dy legis- 
lative action, or should be absolutely prevented, when there is 
no harm coming to the United States. Some one yesterday— 
I think it was a member of the committee—snid it was intended 
to cover all possibilities of communication by cipher code or 
otherwise, Surely that is reaching the extremity in legisla- 
tion, because the United States has an abundance of oppor- 
tunity to inspect outgoing and incoming mail. It has done it 
and is doing it now; and the law at present provides a drastic 
penalty for anyone who sends or attempts to send any infor- 
mation abroad which may be beneficial to the enemy or preju- 
dicial to our national defense. I think we have safeguarded 
every American interest. To go beyond that would be, to my 
mind, an invasion of the province of humanity and would sus- 
» pend the very intimate relations of members of the family for 
no purpose except to inspire a degree of hatred which for- 
tunately does not at this time exist 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the com- 
mittee, as I said on yesterday, in relation to this amendment, 
that these sections lessen the present rigor and inhibitions 
of international law; they give the right to issue licenses 
whereby letters may be sent out of the United States. I eon- 
cede that existing law is hard and drastic, but in the midst of 
war we can not have qualms about matters of this sort. Send- 
ing money abroad for the purpose of assisting the aged mother 
or father needing support has been suggested by the gentleman. 
That appeals to the instincts of humanity, but manifestly no 
Government conducting a war would permit its citizens to send 
money to the enemy country for any purpose. It is subjeet to 
confiscation when it gets to the other Government, and it seems 
to me the wisest and best course is that contemplated by this 
bill, namely, that these hardships may be taken care of by 
licenses, and that the Government in the administration of the 
matter, as suggested by the gentleman from IHinois [Mr. 
Mann] a while ago, can best meet the necessities and respond 
to the humanities of the case. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated that international law 
now forbids doing any of these things, and that this will permit 
them to be done, as I understood him. j 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I think international law forbids the 
transmission of letters between the citizens or subjects of bellig- 
erent nations, x 

Mr. MANN. If international law already forbids it, I suggest 
that there is some doubt whether this would permit it. This is 
negative in form, not positive. This dees not grant a. right; 
this forbids certain things. If international law now forbids 
them, this does not grant the right. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But if the gentleman will turn to section 
5. I think he wiii find that licenses can be given to effectuate 
the proper transmission of letters, 2 . 

Mr. MANN, But it does not say what they ean be given for. 
This section says it Shall be unlawful for any person in the 
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United States, except with the license of the Secretary of State 
as hereinafter provided in section 5. Now it may be inferen- 
tially ‘understood that that gives a right now forbidden by law, 
if you obtain a license, but that is only an inference. To give 
a positive right by an inference is never a good method of legis- 
lation. If the gentleman is correct in concluding that all ef. 
these matters are new forbidden by international law, then the 
language of the bill ought to be changed, and it ought to be 
made lawful, with the licensing, to do these things. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman think that when 
the license is issued it does make such transmission lawful? 

Mr. MANN, T think myself that the gentleman overstated 
the ense when he said that the sending of a letter from a pri- 
vate citizen in the United States to a private citizen in Germany 
is forbidden by international law, if the letter relates only to 
privute affairs. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman inquire if the gentleman in 
charge of the bill [Mr. Montague] has any authority or any 
precedent for the statement that the sending of family letters 
is prohibited by international law? 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman from Virginia did not in- 
tend to say that. I think he meant to say that if general trading 
was now forbidden, this would permit it; but it is only a per- 
mission by inference, f 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The purpose of my amendment was not 
to permit the transmission of letters. but to moderate the severe 
ao provided in this bill for the-mere inail’ng of a 
etter. 2 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understand the gentleman's: amend- 
ment has been disposed of. 

Mr. DEWALT. Quite a long while ago. \ Y 

Mr. MONTAGUE, We are now dealing with the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, 
man a quest'on, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield to the gentleman from Tilineis. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ininois. Does the gentleman in charge of 
the bill. know of any power in the Govermment at this time 
under existing law to open and inspect the eontents of letters 
passing between this country and other countr’es? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There is the censorship power, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does it extend that far? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 1 think it does. I think that power has 
been exercifed) in nenrly every war. It was ‘exercised very 
drastically during the C'vil War. 

Mr. GARD. It js being exercised now. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. By the general powers of the 
Government, so that a letter written here ta some one in Ger» 
many could be examined by our authorities? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. There is no doubt about that 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio has the floor, 

Mr. GARD. I wish to ask the gentleman from Virginia’ 
whether he has rend the section of the law whieh was reud te 
the committee, and whether he is not satisfied therefrom: that it 
affords every protection. so far as the transmission of any in- 
formation relative to the national defense is concerned? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The Secretary of Commerce in the hem 
ing did not think it afforded the necessary protection. Theret 
fore he insisted on these provisions, as the gentleman wif! ob- 
serve by reading the hearings. 

Mr, WINGO. I assume that all desire to pass legislation 
embodying the main purpose of this hill—that is, to prevent 
trading with the enemy. I assume that we purpose to prohibit - 
any kind of communication that will be of military advantage to 
the enemy or a military detriment to our own country. I think 
we can accomplish these ends without at the same time pro+ 
hibiting the class of communications to which attention has been 
called. 

T do not agree that international law now prohibits the send- 
ing of private letters. I think a more correct statement of inter- 
national law is that international law permits a belligerent gov- 
ernment to censor or prevent the delivery of letters that under 
the censorship is deemed detrimental Som a military stand- 

int. 
wer all, international law on this subject, I suspect, is süs- 
ceptible of misunderstanding, as on many other things. I can 
conveeive how it is possible for a mar being Hable to criminal 
punishment onder this net by simply mailing a letter to a rein- 
tive In Germany, even though it be a proper letter of no value 
to the enemy or injury to this gountry. In any event the Gov- 
ernment controls the mail and may hold the letter. 


I should like to ask the gentle: 


— 
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Take the illustration some one has already given. Some man 
of German parentage living in this country, a loyal American 
citizen, a nian whose soul is wrapped up in loyalty to the flag 
and our own country, as much so as any native born, and yet 
he has in his heart a very natural desire to know something 
about the welfare and condition of his parents in the enemy 
country. Now, I agree with the gentleman from Illinois that 
we do not undertake to relieve that situation by providing that 
the Secretary of Commerce may license these things. 

If it be prohibited by international law, as is contended, then 
in order to give the relief it appears to me we should by some 
affirmative declaration impose upon some department of the 
Government the duty of trying to get this information for these 
unfortunate people who are loyal to this country, but yet who 
have a right to get information as to the relatives who happen 
to be living in a belligerent country, and I can not see where 
any injury could come to the Government if we made it the duty 
of some one to do that. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. Did the gentleman understand that the bill 
itself specifically defines what the word“ enemy“ means? 

Mr. WINGO, Yes; that occurred to me after I made the 
statement a moment ago. 

Mr. DECKER. According to international law, I think prob- 
ably the gentleman’s statement would be correct. 

Mr. WINGO. That occurred to me after I made the statement 
a minute ago. We undertake to say in this bill that the word 
“enemy ” shall include persons living in a belligerent country, 
but the thing that appeals to me is the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, as well as the suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York. There are a great many good people in this 
country who are loyal—I know some of them—who have rela- 
tives living in Germany. I know a Frenchman, born in France, 
a loyal citizen of this country for years and years, a man who 
has been elevated to high office in his community, who wants 
to keep in touch with his sister and nieces in Germany, who are 
detained there—not permitted to go out of the country. I have 
as best I could through the State Department obtained the in- 
formation for him during the last few years. Now that war has 
been declared between the United States and Germany, that man, 
hating the German Government as much as any native-born 
American citizen, might address a letter to his French sister in 
Germany, and under this bill he would commit a crime. That 
ought not to be permitted by any language in this bill, aud we 
ought to go further. We ought to make it the duty df the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, or of the State Department, which I think 
would be preferable, to conduct these inquiries and in that way 
not only protect the Government against information going there 
but still at the same time afford the information that these 
unfortunate people are entitled to. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, there is one question that I 
should like to ask the chairman of the committee. The word 
“enemy” as used in this bill is defined in section 2, and the 
definition includes this language: 

Any individual, partnership, or other body of individuals of any 
nationality, resident within the territory * * of any nation 
with which the United States is at war. 

It is with regard to the word “ resident ” that I desire to make 
the inquiry. Does that mean having acquired what we know 
as a legal residence, a domicile? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No; it does not. The word “ residence“ 
is mitch broader than the word “ domicile.” Domicile would give 
you perhaps the idea of permanency, of a legal habitat, but the 
word resident“ means a sojourner staying or residing in. It 
embraces domicile and is broader than domicile. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If it is not limited to domicile but includes 
residents of any kind, would it include an American boy in the 
Army of the United States who had been captured and held as a 
prisoner of war in Germany? 

Mr. MONTAGUB. I should think not. 

Mr. TEMPLE. What is there in the bill to show that such a 
temporary sojourner in Germany is not included in this defi- 
nition? a 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He is still a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, but I asked the gentleman whether it 
meant domicile or legal residence, and his reply is that it means 
a temporary sojourn, If it means a temporary sojourn, it may 
be conceivably applied to one of our American soldiers in prison 


there. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
mean it does not include a sojourn. It includes that, and it 
includes much more, but the gentleman's opinion upon that mat- 
ter is one that I would give great deference to. 


Mr. TEMPLE. I have no opinion. 
what the bill is intended to cover. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I could not think that the bill is intended 
to cover a member of the expeditionary force sent to the enemy 
country. f 

Mr. TEMPLE. Without being so intended, does the bill ac- 


I am trying to find out 


tually do that? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not think so. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I attempted to clear the ground with my first 
question to learn what the word “ resident” meant in this sec- 
tion; whether it meant one who acquired a legal domicile, a 
legal residence, and the reply was no. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not say that. I said it includes that, 
and it includes much more. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, yes; it includes much more. Then I 
want to know whether it includes anybody who might in any 
sense be a resident of Germany, and if so, why does it not in- 
clude our own soldiers who may be unfortunate enough to be 
captured? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Because a soldier upon the soil of Europe 
is in no sense a resident. He is not there by his own volition, 
He is not there exercising any of the civil functions of a resident, 
> Mr, TEMPLE. He has acquired no domicile or legal resi- 

ence. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He may not be a sojourner at any given 
spot for dhe minute. He is under the flag of the United States 
and under the command of the United States. 

Mr. TEMPLE. ‘There is no doubt about that. 

There is no doubt that he has not acquired a legal residence, 
pyr might it not be wise to make the bill unmistakable on that 
point? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
gestion? ‘ 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have not had time to formuiate any definite 
ideas, and I am not sure that it is necessary. I was seeking 
information from the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. May I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that one State court has passed upon the word “ resident“? 
The legal decision, and it was in a liquor case,.of the word 
resident“ is one who has fixed a place of abode—— 

Mr. TEMPLE. I know the definition. 

Mr. WINGO (continuing). With the intention of remaining 
there until unknown exigencies of life call him hence. I be- 
lieve that is the wording. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am well acquainted with that. Another 
point I want to speak about in connection with this matter is 
the statement which has been made two or three times that 
communications of any kind by mail or otherwise are contrary 
to international law. It seems to me that is a mistake. So 
far as I am acquainted with the law of nations, it does not 
make any provision as to what may take place between two 
belligerents, except that they must conduct their warfare 
under certain restrictions and in accordance with certain rules 
and usages. If they wish to arrange any kind of communica- 
tion, they may do so. Arrangements have been made by which 
prisoners in Germany may receive even packages from home. 
I have seen letters written by English prisoners in Germany 
saying they received packages of food from home and that 
Russian prisoners are sometimes hungry because they have not 
received like parcels from Russia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is done under permit or license of 
the Government. 

Mr. TEMPLE. International Jaw neither requires nor for- 
bids it, It depends on what arrangements the opposing bel- 
ligerents make. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But under international law all trade 
and instrumentalities of trade are either suspended or inter- 
dicted upon the breaking out of war 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is true of commercial relations. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, And there are included in such instru- 
mentalities everything for the transportation of mail. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mail from this country? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘To a belligereat country. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It might easily be sent to Holland and then 
into Germany; that would be the natural line of communication, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is another question. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That will depend upon whether tho Post 
Office Department shuts off the transportation of the mail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of the 
gentleman be extended for one minute for the purpose of ask- 
ing him a question. I believe the gentleman Will agree us a 


What would be the gentleman's sug- 
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lawyer that residence is a matter of intention coupled with 
facts consistent with that intention. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am quite familiar with the legal interpre- 
tation of the word “ resident.” 

Mr. DEWALT. That is the legal definition. 

Mr. TEMPLE. My first question was whether the term as 
used in this bill was to be confined to that, and the answer was 
it was not. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, the word “ resident ” having that defini- 
tion of law, namely, that it is a matter of intention coupled with 
facts consistent with that intention, it certainly could not apply 
to a captured soldier who was upon German territory or allied 
territory, because he has no intention of residing in that country 
and there are no facts consistent with that intention which might 
make him a resident, and therefore it certainly could not in- 
clude that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman will remember, however, when 
I asked whether the word “ resident” was to be interpreted in 
that way he replied, at the beginning of my remarks, that it was 
not to be limited to that interpretation. 

Mr. DEWALT. I understand, but the gentleman re-formed his 
answer, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Then I will re-form my remarks, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman is correct, but in my an- 
swer I stated that it might be included, but that it also included 
much more. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I understand this is the section 
which gives to the Secretary of Commerce authority to license 
certain things to be done, which powers otherwise would be con- 
trary to law unless so licensed. It seems that certainly one 
other department of the Government recently has taken occasion 
to license something which in its result was very surprising 
to the American people, and on the evening of the 3d of July 
in many. of our large communities our good citizens were 
awakened by the cries of the newsboys hawking extra edi- 
tions announcing to an anxious people the adventurous and 
perilous journey which had been taken by some of our trans- 
ports and their safe arrival after attacks in the night by enemy 
submarines, “in force,” as it was stated. It might have been 
“poetic” license or possibly a lively and lurid imagination 
aroused by the approach of the Nation's holiday that on the 
receipt of official dispatches from an admiral of our Navy 
setting forth the safe arrival of our transports at their desti- 
nation across the seas-that permitted, with official sanction 
from high official sources, their transcription and elaboration 
worthy of a chronicler of Capt. Kidd, relating to an attack 
that was made, as it was so vividly stated, upon our ships in 
force“ under cover of darkness, with torpedoes speeding by and 
the defense that was made by our fleet, with “our high-seas 
convoy“ which “circled with their searchlights, answering with 
heavy gunfire, which heavy gunfire and the accuracy of that 
fire resulted in the torpedo discharge becoming increasingly 
scattered,” but, Mr. Chairman, up to the present moment we 
have only this tale coming from high official sources about 
what actually took place. We are told the attack was made 
in force, although the night, illumined by searchlights though 
it was, “made impossible any exact count of the U-boats 
gathered for what they deemed a slaughter.” 

The world also was told that the expedition was divided into 
contingents, and that a rendezvous had been arranged, and that 
the attack was made beyond the rendezvous, ~ 

This announcement, coming as it did, couched in flamboyant 
style, was the work presumably of the Bureau of Public In- 
formation, which bureau was presumably to have been the 
official censor of the Nation had not the Congress eliminated the 
censorship section from the espionage bill. We have now had 
exemplified what would possibly occur should we have authorized 
any sort of censorship heretofore, or should we provide for it 
in this bill or in any other measure which later may come before 
the Congress. And when the gentleman who is in charge of 
this bureau of information established upon somewhat hazy 
authority, as I view it, was asked to give the official news, he 
stated that if he did that, I understand it might disclose the 
latitude and longitude where this attack of U-boats was made 
upon our fleet, as if, perchance, the captains of the U-boats were 
interested in knowing the latitude and longitude of the ships 
which they were at that moment attacking. ` I submit that that 
blundering method of arousing the interest of our citizens and 
seeking to frighten the people of America by elaborating offi- 
cial reports is not to be encouraged and ought not to be accepted 
as a method or plan to be followed in the future. The people 
are entitled to know the facts without “ frills and furbelows,” at 
least such facts as may be divulged without giving useful in- 


formation to the enemy. 
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We should take all steps necessary to cloak with secrecy the 
movements of our ships. But it is likewise true that our people 
at home should not be aroused by any such sensational accounts 
which were made public in order to give the American people 
“a happy American holiday.” To do things like that, in view 
of the experience that Great Britain has had in shipping her 
troops, both across the Channel and from Canada, in safety, 
which she has been able to accomplish during the past three 
years, and to embellish and color official reports, in order to 
give assurance of success in a great undertaking, will only 
tend to frighten the American people, will have ill effects upon 
thein, arouse them, and cause them unnecessary apprehension 
and terror, and cause discontent and anger when the truth be- 
comes known. 

And so I trust if there is any power to license given in this 
bill that the instance of license, poetic or otherwise, which we 
have recently witnessed and read of during the past week can 
not be taken as an example of how that power and authority 
will be exercised in the near future. What the people would 
now like to know is whether there was an attack, or attacks; 
and if so, what happened? 

As a matter of fact, as I understand it, the Associated Press, 
that great news-gathering agency of this country, loyal to our 
Government, every member of it, had a correspondent accom- 
panying our troops, and he sent dispatches to this country 
announcing the safe and uneventful voyage of our troops; he, 
at least, was not aroused by heavy gunfire and the uproar of 
battle; and on July 5 he sent a second dispatch stating there 
had been no attack. Later Associated Press dispatches which 
had passed the censor of our forces in France were received 
here, but were intercepted and were not delivered unti! they 
were taken to one of the departments and there inspecten and, 
possibly—I do not know—censored; but they were delayed for 
several hours, with no previous notice of this intended action 
having been given. Possibly because they did not correspond 
to the highly tinged account which had been published and 
which bore the approval of one of the Secretaries of an executive 
department of this Government, they were withheld from those 
sources for which they were intended—from the press association, 
to which they were addressed, and delayed for several hours— 
a questionable proceeding. That is another exercise of assumed 
or pretended censorship that the American people will not take 
kindly to. The American press of our Republic has set a high 
standard, as.a whole, of patriotism. Indeed, I believe the édi- 
tors may possibly be the best censors of news. Their judgment 
in the main can be safely trusted. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment shall close at the end of three 
minutes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 
My attention was diverted from the point I intended to make. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. TEMPLE] that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] 
has the floor. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. GARD. I will be very glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE] asks unanimous consent that all debate upon the section 
and all amendments thereto close—in what time? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In four minutes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I think the request as submitted was as to the amendment and 
not to the section. I would like to have five minutes for the 
presentation of an amendment to the section. 
` Mr. MONTAGUE. Make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MON- 
TAGUE] asks unanimous consent that debate on the section and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, this was the point I intended 
to make, but my attention was diverted. If we intend to main- 
tain communication with our boys who may be prisoners in 
Germany it must be with the consent of the German Govern- 
ment. We can not do that, prohably; we can not get that con- 
sent unless we make it possible for German prisoners in this 
country to communicate with their friends at home. I was lay- 
ing the ground for this conclusion to my remarks, but inter- 
ruptions had the double effect of consuming my time and divert- 
ing my attention. 

G. Mr. Chairman, it is well recognized what is the 
in the matter of communication by mail with 
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foreign countries. It has been said in the debate, and T suspect 
it is true, that the Government of the United States has availed 
itself of its powers and has opened and examined mail which 
was addressed to some one In a foreign country, a country with 
which we are at war. That has prevailed, as has been said, and 
it is a proper provision under existing circumstances, but it is 
proposed in this legislation which is embodied in subdivisions 
(e) and (f] of section 3 to make it a crime for anyone in the 


United States to deposit in a mail box, here in Washington or 


in Chicago or elsewhere, a letter entirely free of wrong intent 
addressed to a parent, or other relative, or friend in a country 
with which we are at war. Now, I think we discussed here for 
many days the proposition which is at the base, it seems to me, 
of all these matters, and that is that we should do everything 
possible to bring the war to a hasty and successful conclusion, 
and do everything to bring victory to American arms. And we 
have been trying in our legislation to do that sensibly and well. 
But this goes so far, indeed, as to invade the common province 
of humanity. Why is if necessary to say at this time that with 
the safeguards we have around us, with not alone the absolutely 
stringent penalty under the espionage Iaw, but with the power 
of the Government to open,.examine, and suppress mall matter 
as well—why is it necessary to say to all of the people of the 
United States, to all our population that has come to us even 
from the countries with which we are at war, many of them as 
Joyal as our native-born citizens, that if one of them deposits a 
letter in a mall box here to his mother in some place in Germany 
he is guilty of a crime and shall be punished? Why, wars are 
not fought alone in the trenches and on the firing line. Wars 
Dave become a matter of resources affecting the welfare of young 
and old. And surely no war should still the dictates of hu: 
manity, should take awny from an American citizen the desire 
to know of the safety of his father and mother. abroad, possibly 
aged persons who can in nowise contribute to the success of 
our foreign foe, and.can give them no aid and comfort. 

That is precisely the position we are in if the section. pre- 
vails; that in addition to our present law, which most properly 
provides a drastic penalty for anyone who transmits or at- 
tempts to transmit information prejudicial to our national de- 
fense or beneficial to the enemy, we now go on record, if this 
legistation prevails, and make it a crime for one to deposit a 
letter to a friend or a relative which has not the slightest con- 
nection with any. matter of national defense or giving aid to a 
foreign foe; and 1 do not think—and'T say it with all due re- 
gard to those who have brought the bill here—that the time or 
the occasion is at hand when such drastic rules should be in- 
voked, for in all respects we are amply protected by existing 
law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARD: Yes. 

Mr. MOORE: of Pennsylvania. I am impressed with what 
fhe gentleman says, and I am sure others in the House are im- 
pressed by it from the human side of the question. Suppose 
some one having relatives over there should want to write 
abroad. Would he apply to the Secretary of Commerce and 
lay his case before him? I raised the question a little while 
ago as to whether the Secretary of State or the Secretary of 
Commerce would have jurisdiction in a case of that kind. Will 
the license of the Secretary of Commerce permit one to write 
abroad if it be shown to the Secretary of Commerce that the 
writing is harmless? 

Mr. GARD. I assume that that would be true. but I do not 
know. That would be the only object of issuing a license. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, the gentleman, not 
being on the committee, need not answer; but is that the for- 
mula with which one would have to comply in order to com- 
municate with a relative on the other side? 

Mr. GARD. I do not speak for the committee, not being a 
member thereof. but I presume the regulations are to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce under section 3.. The 
form I knew nothing about. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Nr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I send an amendment to the 
Clerk's desk and ask that it be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already an amendment pending. 
which will be disposed of first. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARD]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the nyes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. A division, Mr. Chairman. k X 
, The CHAIRMAN, - A division is called, for. 4 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 17. 


So the TERR RANS was agreed to. 
Mr, HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amendment be 


reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. HUIBERT]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 2 by Mr. HULBERTY Page 37, line 19, after the word 


“enemy,” inser 

— shat — 7 — 22 shall make unlawful the 
business ne an or existing under any State or 
Territory of the U United ta tates or 2 District of Columbia the stock — 
which corporation is owned in — or in part by or for the benefit of 
an enemy or ally of an enemy: hat such corporation shall 
not directly or indirectly trade or rieien to trade with, for, or on be- 
half of, or for the benefit of, an enemy or'ally of an enemy, as herein 

ded: Provided further, That the stoe E of such corporations shall 

under the centro: of the provisions of thi ‘hie act.” 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, before the present war broke 
out practically all of the fur business, which is but one illus- 
tration of many others with which I am familiar, was in «on- 
trol of citizens of the German Empire, who had agencies at New 
York, St. Louis, and other cities throughout the United States, 
the principal ones, however, being im the two cities that I have 
indicated. Because of the existence of a state of war many 
of these various agencies were incorporated under the laws of 
the several States, and while: the incorporators and directors, and 
in some cases the officers: of these corporations, are American 
citizens, they represent investments made with money beloug- 
ing to citizens of the German Empire, to whom either the stock 
was issued or for whose benefit it was issued and is held: by 
American cifizens; and since the war broke out, and as: the re- 
sult of these operations; America: has now become the unques- 
tioned center of the fur trade, 

Yesterday I propounded a question to the gentleman from: 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esc]. Who, in reply, said that corporations 
similarity situated would-be permitted to do business in the 
United States; but, he added: 

The officers of those corporatlons—the president. the secretary. and 
trustees—wil) be required. under this bill to report to the alien-property 
custodian the name of every German stockholder or bondholder. as the 
case may be, and when that is listed with the custodian, then the divi- 
dends on the stock or the interest on the bonds will be paid to the cus- 
todian or to a depositary and put jn the Treasury of the United States: 
to be invested by the Secretary of the Treasury in bonds or iv certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, It will not mean that that corporation will cease 
business. 

Now, a gentleman who is very extensively interested in this par- 
ticular line of commercial activity bas conferred with the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice, and they do not seem to 
be quite clear upon the exposition of the law as it was made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin yesterday, with whom, however, I 
thoroughly agree. And therefore, in order to relieve the doubt 
upon that point, and to make it possible for corporations organ- 
ized under the laws of the several States, which corporations are 
being officered and managed by American citizens, and which are 
employing American citizens in their daily activities, and which 
are carrying on business in the United States and wholly with 
people who are neither enemies nor allies of enemies, I propose 
this amendment: I might add these very concerns, with the 
approval of the British Government, are purchasite furs from 
Australian and Canadian concerns, and I can pot believe we 
should even leave in doubt a matter upon which the British 
authorities have not found it necessary, through their experi- 
ence, to impose such restrictions, I hope tliat the amendment 
will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ESCH. Is this the amendment suggested by Mr. Heer- 
mance? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. I have added to that amendment that 
the stock of such corporations shall be subject to the contro! of 
this act. : 

Mr. ESCH. So far as I am concerned, we have no objection 
to the Heermance amendment as printed as part of the hear- 
ings. I am not sure as to the last part of the stock pro- 
vision, 

Mr. HULBERT. If the committee objects to the last part of 
the provision, I will ask unanimous consent to strike it out. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Agreeing with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esch], I would be very glad if you would. The 
amendment did not occur to me when the gentleman first pre- 
sented it. On looking at the hearings. I find that that is the 
amendment, with the exception of the portion which the gentle- 
man from New York suggested to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr, HULBERT. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, thut the Clerk 
report the last clause of the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: i 

Provided further, That the stock of such corporations shall be under 
the control of the provisions of this act. y 

Mr. HULBERT. In view of the statement made by the gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
from the amendment a clause as read by the clerk, beginning 
with the words “Provided further,” ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendmert by eliminating th 
language just read by the Clerk. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York as modified. è 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to hear the 
amendment reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HULBERT : Page 27, line 19, after the word 
“ enemy,” insert: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained shall make unlawful the 
business of any corporation organized and existing under any State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia the stock of 
which corporation is owned in whole or in part by or for the benefit of 
any enemy or ally of an enemy: Provided, That such corporation shall 
not. directly or indirectly, trade or attempt to trade with, for, or on 
5 a for the benefit of, an enemy or ally of an enemy as herein 
prov . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that all debate has expired by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HULBERT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
mun be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois be allowed 
to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, here is a provision of the bill 
that authorizes trading by a corporation or an individual upon 
obtaining a license from the Secretary of Commerce. There- 
upon the gentleman from New York offers an amendment which 
takes out from any prohibition to trade a corporation the stock 
of which is owned in whole or in part by or for the benefit of 
German citizens. What is the purpose of that? Under the 
provisions of the section, they could obtain authority to trade 
by obtaining a license. Why should you give a corporation any 
right, more than a partnership or an individual, to trade with 
the enemy? Then, because the stock of the corporation is owned 
in whole or in part by German citizens, it is proposed to say 
that you shall not forbid them at all to trade with the enemy. 
This section relates only to trading with the enemy in some 
form, and forbids trading with the enemy by anybody unless 
he gets a license. Now, here is the situation resulting from 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York: If the stock 
of a corporation in the United States is owned wholly by 
citizens of the United States, then they can not trade with 
the enemy without obtaining a license; but if a portion of 
the stock is owned by or for German citizens, then there is 
no taboo here by this section. What is the purpose of that? 
Why should you give a corporation in the United States partly 
owned by Germans a better right to trade with the enemy than 
you give to a corporation owned wholly by citizens of the United 
States? : 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that the amendment which I have offered provides 
expressly that those corporations can not trade either with the 
enemy or with an ally of the enemy. That is the distinction 
which evidently the gentleman from Illinois has not appreciated. 

Mr. MANN. The only purpose of this section is to forbid 
persons in the United States trading with the enemy. Now the 
gentleman says nothing in this section shall forbid a corpora- 
tion owned in whole or in part by Germans from doing certain 
things, but they shall not trade with the enemy. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT. There is not any intention, as I understand 
it, to forbid any corporation, no matter whether the stock is 
owned by citizens of the United States or by citizens of the 
German Empire, from doing business, so long as they do not do 
business with an enemy or an ally of an enemy. Now, while, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] explained yester- 
day, and as I have said, to my entire satisfaction, there can be 
no question of the right of a domestic corporation whose stock 
is owned by foreigners to do business under this section if they 
make an application for a license, Unfortunately that does not 


seem to be the opinion of the Department of Justice, and, there- 
fore, in order to meet that situation, I have presented this 
amendment, which was submitted to the committee. Mr. Clayton 
J. Heermance, a very distinguished member of the bar in my 
city, with whom I have been acquainted for a number of years, 
appeared before the committee and submitted this amendment 
to them. He gave his testimony in the hearings there. I have 
no doubt that the committee has given serious consideration 
to this matter. 

I do not think the gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] have 
acceded to the suggestion contained in this amendment without 
mature reflection and deliberation; and I think if the gentleman 
from Illinois—— 

Mr. MANN. I am trying to get some really mature delibera- 
tion and reflection from those gentlemen now. 

Mr. HULBERT. If the gentleman from Illinois will get the 
amendment and read it for himself, he will realize that it is not 
what he evidently has caught it to mean from the reading by 
the Clerk. 

Mr. MANN. I have heard the amendment read twice, which 
is not a very satisfactory way of getting at its true meaning; but 
here is a section of the bill devoted wholly to forbidding trading 
with the enemy, except under a license from the Secretary of 
Commerce; and if the gentleman's amendment is what he thinks 
it is. it has no place in this section. It has no relation to this 
section. 

Mr. HULBERT. May I call the attention of the gentleman 
again to the amendment? 

Mr. ELSTON. I heard the colloquy yesterday between the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hutrsert] and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], and I think the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] is absolutely correct. The objection that 
the gentleman from New York made yesterday referred to an 
explanation of the rights of the custodian, where the custodian 
would have a right to take over the property owned by aliens 
in this country, and the gentleman from New York objected to 
the taking over of alien property in this country owned and op- 
erated by domestic corporations. 

Mr. HULBERT. I beg the gentleman's pardon. The gentle- 
man is confusing what I said yesterday with what the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HII] said. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on the amentiment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hursert]. : 

‘The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HurserT) there were—ayes T, noes 25. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Sec. 5. That the President. if he shall find it compatible with the 
safety of the United States and with the successful prosecution of the 
war, may, ay proclamation, suspend the provisions of this act so far 
as they apply, to an ally of * and the Secretary of Commerce 
may, under direction of the President, grant licenses under this act. 

or general, to any person or class of persons, if he shall be of 
opinion that such grant shall be compatible with the safety of the 
nited States and with the successful prosecution of the war, and he 
may, with the approval of the President, make such rules and regula- 
tions not inconsistent with law as may be necessary and proper to carry 
out the provisions of this act 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word. I would like to inquire as to the construction of this 
section. It authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to grant 
licenses ; but licenses to do what? The sentence is not eompleted 
in that section.” > 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Iwill say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that I realize the force of his suggestion. With the consent of 
the committee I would like to have this section passed over until 
to-morrow. 

‘Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Virginia to anotl:er matter 
in this section. It provides that the President may suspend the 
act so far as it applies to the allies of the enemy. I take it that 
it may be very desirable for the President to suspend the act, 
and it may be that the word “ suspend ” is sufficiently indicative 
to say that the act could afterwards be put in force, although 
I am not sure of it. It is perfectly patent that if it is desirable 
for the President to suspend the operation of the act as to 
Turkey, Bulgaria, or Austria, it may later become desirable 
to put this provision of the act into effect, and that ought to be 
provided for. The President is not likely to suspend it unless 
it can afterwards be made effective. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The suggestion of the gentleman is that 
it should be a temporary suspension? 

Mr. MANN. It ought to be worded some way so that the 
President may suspend and thereafter revoke his suspension, 
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The gentleman: asked that tlie section: be passed over, and I call 
it to his attention that he may think of it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- | 


mous consent that this section be passed over until later in the 
consideration of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS: Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I desire to rend in full article 23 of the treaty 
entered into between the United States and Prussia in 1799. 


ARTICLE 23. 


If war should prise between the two contracting parties, the mer 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed 
to remain. nine months toi collect their debts and settle their affairs, 
and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molesta» 
tion or hindrance; and all women and children, scholars of every 
faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fisher- 
men, unarmed and inhabiting: unfortified towns, villages, or places, 
and in general ail others whose occupations are for the common sub- 
sistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their 

ive employments, and shall not be molested in their persons, 


respect! 
nor shall their houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor 
into whose power 


their fields wasted by the armed force of the enemy. 

by the events of war they may happen to fall; but if an ng is 
necessary to be taken from them for the use of such armed force, the 
same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. 

We entered into a further trenty with Prussia in 1828, and, 
by article 12 of the 1828 treaty, article 23, which I have just 
read from the treaty of 1709. was continued in full force and 
effect. I suppose there can be no doubt under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, and under the course of the State De- 
partment during the European war, that certainly until our 
declaration of war with Germany on the 6th day of April, 1917, 
article 23 of the treaty of 1799, which I have just read, was 
still in full force. I suppose there can be no doubt that cer- 
tain provisions of the bill before the House are inconsistent 
with article 23. Notably would this be true of the provision 
on page 24 of the bill, subsection e, which was discussed at 
some length this morning and which permits the President, by 
proclamation, to include within the term “enemy” the citil- 
zens or subjects within the United States of Germany or any 
other country with which the United States may be at war. 

Now, the question comes whether article 23 of the treaty 


of 1799 is to-day in full force and effect. The committee will 


i 


notice that the treaty contemplates a state of war. It can not 
be said of article 23, as it can be said of many articles of a 
treaty between two: belligerents, that it was abrogated by our 
declaration of war last April. The article itself, as the open- 
ing words disclose, specifically céntemplates a state of war 
between the two parties to the treaty. “If war should arise 
between the two contracting parties” is the language of the 
treaty. It seems to me that it is of importance for the record, 
in order that there may be accurate knowledge of our exact 
status as a party to that treaty, and of the exact status of 
United States citizens in Germany and German citizens in 
the United States, that we should be fully cognizant whether in 
passing this trading-with-the-enemy bill we are recognizing the 
provisions of the treaty of 1799 as still in force. If I can get 
the opinion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE] 
or the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewarr] on this: 
subject, I should like to do so. = 

I notice that the gentleman from Pennsylvania in his re- 
marks yesterday seemed to indicate that the treaty, in his 
opinion, was abrogated and no longer in force. I should like 
to ask him to state on what ground he arrived at that opin- 


ion. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, in response to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, what I did state yesterday 
was, concisely, this: My colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE] inquired of me whether the committee had taken, into 
its thought the fact that there existed a treaty between Prussia: 
and the United. States, referring specifically, of course, to the 
treaty which has just been mentioned by the gentleman. from 
Massachusetts—that of 1799. Fortunately, it so happened that 
I had that very treaty at that time before me and still have it, 
as reported in Senate Document No; 37, on the page therein. 
referred to. 

In the course of my remarks then, I stated this, and I desire 
now to repeat it, not only for the information of the gentleman, 
who I have no doubt is thoroughly informed upon the subject, 


but for the information of the other members of the committee 
who may have doubts upon the subject. This act provides that | 


the enemy shall be, by description, one who is living in hostile 
territory; in other words, in territory of the nation with whom 
we are at war, or in the territory of the ally of that nation, and 
all of the: provisions of this bill. necessarily only apply to those 
who are resident. within that territory. . 
Mr. ROGERS. How does the gentleman deal with subsection 
(e) of section 2, which is to be found on page 24 and which 


„ 


specifically deals with the citizens or subjects of Germany 
within the United States? 

Mr. DEWALT. They are by proclamation of the President 
to be made subject to the provisions of this bill. 


| Mr: ROGERS, Yes; but if the President took advantage of 
this Jaw and issued such a proclamation, he would thereby 
make an enemy, within the language of the law, of a person 
of German extraction and citizenship now living in the United 


States. 

Mr. DEWALT. Why should he not, if that person is doing 
anything which is hostile to the interests of this country? 

Mr. ROGERS: I am entirely in sympathy with the pro- 
priety of granting that permission: to the President, but how 
does it dovetail in with the treaty? 

Mr. DEWALT. It does not interfere with the treaty at all 
for this reason: If at any time within the war powers of the 
Government, by reason of the hostile acts of the belligerent 
who is at war with another nation or who is now at war with 
us, to wit, Germany, it becomes necessary for this Government 
to abrogate the treaty, it can do so at once without any nego- 
tiations, and that would be in effect an abrogation of this 
treaty. 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand that fully.. It is, then, the 
positiom of the gentleman, from Pennsylvania that the treaty 
of 1799 is now in full force and effect as fur as article 23 
is concerned, but that the passage of this law will make it 
possible for the President, im his discretion, to abrogate ar- 
ticle 23? 

Mr. DEWALT. I believe that the policy of the Government 
was best indicated by the President's prociamation, in which 
he said that the property of neutrals residing in this country 
should be held inviolate. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will not the gentleman state his opinion as 
to whether article 23 of the treaty of 1799 is effective to-day 
or not? 

Mr. DEWALT. I can not answer that except in consonance 
with the action of the President of the United States by his 
proclamation; but this T can say, that I do not believe that 
treaty applies to any of the individuals who are residents in 
this country, except by specific proclamation, because they are 
not enemies within the terms of the bill. The basic idea must 
not be forgotten that the enemy is one who is resident in hostile 
23 and therefore it does not apply to German residents 

ere, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman. from Mussa- 
ehusetts has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. | Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, of course the gentleman knows 
very well that there are perhaps six or eight different classtfi- 
eations of the word. enemy“ contemplated in this bill. It Is 
quite true, as he states. very clearly,.that in so far as certain 
of those classifications are concerned there could be no sug- 
gestion that article 23 was being violated. but in so far as 
other classifications are ‘concerned’ it seems reasonably- clear 
that if the treaty is still in full force and effect, and if the 
proclamation which this bill permits were issued, there would 
be a direct and square violation of the treaty. Therefore it 
would seem to be of consequence to ascertain: whether or not 
to-day article 23 of the treaty of 1799 is still in effect. 

Mr. DEWALT. In reply to that let me quote for the gentle- 
man's information from page 34 of the testimony thnt was taken 
in the: testimony before the committee, and I am now reading 
from the testimony of Mr. Warren, one of the Assistant Attor- 
neys General. Mr. Esch asked him a question, and 1 quote 
now from his testimony: 

Mr. Esch. Did not the old Prussian treaty provide for the protection 
of merchants and that they should: have nine months to return to their 
own country and dispose of their goods, and so on, with reciprocal’ 
rights for our merchants in Germany! 

r. WARREN. That applies to alien enemies domiciled in this country, 


and the bill has no . at all to them; except so far as the 
President is authorized, if he finds the safety of the country demands 


it, to extend the term “enemy to cover those persons. You will note 
that we specifically make no provision at all regarding alien: enemies 
resident in the country. The bill does not touch them, 

— v * . * . 


s 
The CHAIRMAN. And if they behave themselves thelr property win 
not be placed in charge of a custodian. ° 
Mr. Wankex, Oh, no, This bil does not in any way touch the prop- 
of an alien r ee in this eountr: The line of poiic 
laid down in the President's proclamation of April 6, that the lives and 
property of all allen enemies in this country shall be absolutely pro- 
ed and! safe so long as they behave themselves-—to put it in a popu» 
lar way—is absolutely a to in this bill. 
Mr. Pankzu of New Jersey. Is there not a treaty which covers the 
German ships in this country? 
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Mr. Warren. No, sir; that is a very 8 

8 section of the first treat 

ty, so that the only treaty pro 
the treaty provision relative to oa domiciled in this country, 
who may bave nine months in which t therefrom with th 
goods and r 

The CHAIRMAN., Mr Warren. if I sperm map oll gens statement, a Ger- 
man domiciled in this country—one who is he is 
living here and transacting business, is not affected at all in his — — 
or 1 by this bill? 

Mr. WARREN. He is not affected in the — 22 with this 
Single limitation: If the safety of the country the President 
is masa the power to extend the term enemy“ to 7b gach persons. 

‘he CHAIRMAN. Which would depend entirely upon the conduct of 
him and others like nim? 

Mr. WARREN. Which would depend absolutely on the conduct of such 
persons in this country. So far as we can see at the present time, no 
necessity for the inclusion of alien enemies in this country the 
term “enemy” has arisen or is likely to arise; but mo one can, tell. 


If this war continues the length of time which some ms eve 
it may, no one can tell what conditions may arise in country with 
referénce to alien enemies, It may be n for the term enemy“ 


to be applied to them also; but the bill as drawn does not now apply 


to them. 

I think that is a categorical answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, and in further response to the gentleman’s inquiry permit 
me to state that Mr. Warren, from whom I have quoted, said 
specifically that the only treaty provision which is now in ex- 
istence is the treaty provision relative to merchants domiciled 
in the country, who may have nine months within which to de- 
part therefrom with their goods and effects. 

Mr. ROGERS. That, of course, answers my question in so 
far as the opinion of Mr. Warren can answer it. Mr. Warren 
thinks that prevision from the treaty of 1799, which I read, is 
still in full force and effect. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. And the gentleman agrees, does he not, that 
the very day after this bill is signed by the President he would 
have the power under the law to issue a proclamation defining | swo 
as enemies the residents of German citizenship: in this country? 

Mr. DEWALT. Precisely. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman think it is wise for us to 
leave extant and in force a treaty with Germany and at the 
same time give the President power to fly contrary to the terms 
of the treaty? 

Mr. DEWALT. In reply to that I would say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that I have long desired and have had an 
ambition to become Secretary of State, but not having yet ar- 
rived at that distinction I do not think I can answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has again expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. With reference.to the very interesting proposition raised 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts-as te whether the treaty 
of 1799 is still in force, he refers to article 23, and I think it 
might be well to read article 12 of the same treaty, which is as 
follows: 


E: i having ed that th cipt pted in twelfth 
article af: "the —— OF 17 according. to 288 2 2 free shi 5 tree 
goods, has not been sufficien spie the 

especially in that which still continues, t he ‘two contracting parties 
propose, after the return of a general 

tween themselves or jointl Sf 0 
concert with me great ma powers of 
and such permanent principles * may serve 
and the safety of the neutral nariga ioe and 
And if in the interval 

That is the situation raised at the time the declaration of 
war was made. 
And if in the interval either of the Suid aa Aas aSr sA should be = 
gaged in a war to which the other should rem the ships of 
war and privateers of the belligerent power shall conduct themselves 
toward . kepa 8 the neutral power as fer ange d as the 

urse o war en e: may perm principles 
aud rules of the law of nations . acknowledged. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the very cause of the war in which we 
are now engaged was not only a violation of the rules of inter- 
national law in the submarine warfare by Germany, but the 
express and flagrant violation of article 12 of this very treaty 
of which the gentleman speaks, and there can be no question 
that when one of the contracting parties to a treaty deliberately 
and flagrantly violates one of its principal provisions the other 
contracting party is no longer bound by that treaty or held to 
it. On that I quote from Hall on international law: 

z The en oon 3 a a treaty 5 has been broken 
fact Itself e ‘breach, and without — —.— to any kind of — 

Woolsey lays down the same doctrine. So that whether or 
not this present bill does violate article 23 of the treaty, Ger- 
many certainly will never be in a position to because 
she was the first violator of that treaty and the United States is 
perfectly free to consider it as no longer 
` Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 


and commerce in wars. 


Mr. ROGERS. I am told the State Department takes exactly 
the position of the gentleman from Wisconsin, that the treaty 
of 1799 has been abrogated by the acts of Germany; but does 
not the gentleman think it is more cognizant with upright deal- 
ing as a nation if we face the question in some way or other 
through the action of the State Department and Congress in 
announcing that the treaty is dead and we are no longer bound 
by it in legislating on any trading-with-the-enemy act? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that would be preferable; I was 
simply arguing what I believed the situation was. I would like 
to insert in the Recorp, without reading, article 13, which is 
along the same line and is, as the gentleman from Pennsyvania 
(Mr. "Tearpte] suggests, and even stronger than section 12. 
It is as follows: 


ARTICLE 18. 2 
And in the same case of one of the contracting parties being engaged 
in war with any other power, to prevent all the culties and misun- 
eak, arise r g merchandise of con À 


the 

paniy, to the enemies of the other shall 

o induce confiscation or condemnation and a loss of p: 
viduals. Nevertheless, it shall be lawful to stop such vessels and arti- 
cles and to detain them for such length of time as the ca 

necessary to prevent the inconvenience or damage 

ensue from pr g, however, a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the loss me arrest shall occasion to the proprietors; and it 
shall yaban gly * ioe, to ped in the 3 the 5 the * 
or any part tary stores so detain paying the owners the 
full value of the same, to be ascertained by mood current price at the 
lace of d destination. But in oe case rot the ve of a vessel sto) 7 
or articles of contraband, if the master of the — — ag wil 
liver out the sup to be of contraband nature, he shall he 
admitted to do it, and the vessel shall not in . case be carried into 
anv port nor further detained, but shall be allowed to proceed on her 


Alt cannon, mortars, firearms, pistols, bombs, eee bullets, —— 
N ts, matches, powder, saltpeter, sulphur, cuirasses, i 

worda elt cartouche verry saddles, and bridles beyond the 8 

the use of the ship, or beyond t which every man 

— on board SA vessel, — Kap passenger, ht to Seren: and in general 

whatever is So e under the denomination of arms and military 

1 of what description soever, shall be deemed objects of contra- 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The treaty that the gentleman has re- 
ferred to is a so-called treaty of amity and commerce? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘There could have been no war between 
the contracting parties for a breach of that treaty. The treaty 
itself provides for a condition of war. The treaty itself pro- 
vides what shall occur in the event one or the other of the con- 
tracting parties shall violate the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me make this statement: I have not ` 
recently read the treaty in all of its articles, but I apprehend 
that there might be a cause for war that would not be an ex-* 
press violation of the different articles of that treaty. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The matter I direct to the gentleman’s 
attention is the fact that the treaty itself is a peace provision— 
it is a treaty of amity and friendship. 

Mr. LENROOT. Surely. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And hence there could not have been 
any war without a breach of a treaty which is a treaty of amity 
and friendship, and since the treaty itself makes provision for 
cases which necessarily arise after a breach of the treaty, how 
can the gentleman say that because one of the provisions of the 
treaty is broken that which provides for that which shall be 
done is also abrogated? 

Mr. LENROOT. The title of this, of course, is “a treaty of 
amity and friéndship,” but the gentleman will recognize there 
might be a treaty termed one of “ amity and friendship ” dealing 
with certain specific subjects, and yet there might be a cause for 
war, and war would be actually engaged in outside of any in- 
fringement of the specific articles named in the treaty. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But the gentleman has said that this 
War arose because of the breach of article 12. 

Mr. LENROOT. I said it arose because of a violation of 
International law that was expressly covered in article 12. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. So that this article 23, if I recollect 
the correct number of it, was intended to cover just the particu- 
lar case that could arise when article 12 was broken? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. The gentleman does not get my point. 
I assume that the general rule of international law concerning 
the breaking of a treaty would still prevail, buf war might exist 
through some other cause than a violation of the particular ar- 
ticles of the treaty, in which case article 23 would, of course, 

revail. 
x The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr HUDDLESTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph, for the purpose of continuing my colloquy with the 
gentleman. 


— 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that by unanimous consent the paragraph was passed by until 
later on in the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That paragraph is passed. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] to the fact 
that as between private contracting parties the relation is not 
necessarily terminated because of the breach of one of the terms 
of the contract by one of the parties. The breach must be of a 
term which is essential to the subject matter of the contract. 
If we should apply to contracts between nations the same rules 
of good faith and reasonable construction that we apply to con- 
tracts between private parties, we can not say that merely 
because one of the terms of the treaty has been broken another 
provision of the treaty, which necessarily implies that it shall 
remain in force after a breach of the other provisions and war 
n between the contracting nations, has been abro- 
gated. : 

Now, it seems to me that this is an important point. Are 
we to regard our treaties as “scraps of paper”? If we are to 
do so, let us do it, at least as a frank and brave Nation, by 
saying so. Let us denounce the treaty. But let us not slip and 
slide around and ignore the plain provisions of a treaty in- 
tended to apply to the very conditions that exist at this time. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion: Assuming that Germany violates every paragraph of the 
treaty, violates every principle of international law, does the 
gentleman think that the United States in its relations with 
Germany should consider itself bound in all of its promises with 
Germany and let Germany go free? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say in reply to the gentleman that 
I am not arguing that we ought to observe this clause of the 
treaty or expressing an opinion whether it is still in effect, but 
I do say that we ought to say one thing or the other. We ought 
to say bravely and honorably that the entire treaty has been 
terminated by the acts of Germany; we ought to take that 
responsibility; or we ought to live up to it and not try to evade 
the effect of it. It is clear to me that we are now legislating 
inconsistently with the terms of that treaty. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of 
the next section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Commerce, with approval of the Presi- 
dent, is authorized to appoint, prescribe the duties of, and fix the salary 
(not to exe sett OS an official to be known as the alien property 
custodian, who shall empowered to receive all money and i pine mshi 
in the United States due or belonging to an enemy, or ally sey, 
which may be paid, conveyed, transferred, assigned, or delivered to sa d 
custodian under the provisions of this act; and to hold, administer, and 
account for the same under the general direction of the Secretary of 
Commerce and as provided in this act. The alien property custodian 
shall give such bond or bonds, and in such form and amount, and with 
such security as the Secretary of Commerce, with approval of the Presi- 
dent, shall prescribe. The Secretary of Commerce may further employ 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere and fix the compensation of 
such clerks, investigators, accountants, and other employees as he may 
find necessary for the due administration of the provisions of this 
act; and he may in his discretion accept the voluntary services of indi- 
viduals therefor: Provided, That such clerks, investigators, account- 
ants, and other employees shall be appointed from lists of eligibles to 
be supplied by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance with 
the civil-service law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania and Mr. LENROOT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Py Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 30, line 9, 
after the word “law,” insert the following: 

“ Provided further, That the Secretary of Commerce shall cause a 
detailed report to be made to Congress on the Ist day of January of 
each year of all proceedings had under this act during the year preced- 
ing. Such * shall contain à list of all persons appointed or em- 
ployed, with the salary or compensation paid to each, and a statement 
of the differen ds of property taken into custody and the disposition 
made thereof.” f i Š 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that 
amendment. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is the same amendment i 
substance as was included in the food bill. : 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think it is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, Chairman, I move to amend, page 29, 
line 13, by inserting after the figures $5,000 ” the words per 
annum,” I presume that was the intention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEN 7 29, 8 
the numerals $5,000,” the words“ per Fb oe 8 

ay CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. We have no objection to that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Esen: Page 29, tine 17. after the word 
“enemy,” insert “or to any person whom there may be reasonable 
cause to believe to be an enemy or ally of an enemy.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, let us see what the effect of that 
amendment may be. s 

Mr. ESCH. After the word “enemy” on page 29, line 17, we 
insert the words “or to any person whom there may be reason- 
able cause to believe to be an enemy or ally of an enemy.” 7 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
will pardon me, do I understand my colleague from Wisconsin 
to place his amendment at page 29, line 17, after the word 
“enemy ”? f 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I inquire of the gentleman 
who is to determine whether there is reasonable cause? 

Mr. MANN. Here is the situation: The law would authorize 
and direct the paynient of money, and so forth, to the custo- ` 
dian—money belonging to an enemy or ally of an enemy, That 
is a question of fact. Reasonable belief is not a question of fact. 

Mr. ESCH. But it enlarges the scope of the section. 

Mr. MANN. Supposing he is a citizen of the United States; 
if the money is deposited with the custodian and he is a citizen 
of the United States he is entitled to have the money paid over 
to him, but as deposited under this amendment I do not know 
whether he would ever get his money or not. If he is an enemy 
under the terms of this bill, then the custodian receives it. If 
he is not an enemy and the custodian has received it, then he 
can make the custodian turn it over to him. But under your 
provision you authorize the custodian to receive money which I 
may owe to the gentleman from Wisconsin, I turn it over to 
the custodian with the statement that I have reason to believe 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin is an enemy, and then the 
custodian has it. I know of no way of getting it away from 
him. But if we turn the money over to the custodian improp- 
erly—money belonging to some one who is not an enemy—it is 
recoverable, I am not sure, but I know what the gentleman 
wants to cover. 

Mr. ESCH. It will have to be carried in subsequent sectio; 
of the bill. There are other places where like language can be 
inserted. 

Mr. MANN. You propose by the bill to pay over to the cus- 
todian money or property which belongs to an enemy, under 
the definition of the term “enemy” in the bill. You do not 
want to do any more than that. You do not want to turn any- 
body else’s property over to the custodian unless he is in fact 
an enemy, and if the custodian receives the property belonging 
to some one who is not an enemy, I think the custodian could 
be sued for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Express provision is made in the bill for 
that later on. 

Mr. MADDEN, If the custodian is in doubt about it he could 
keep it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the custodian or the Secretary of 
Commerce be the one to decide whether or not there is reason- 
able cause to suspect a person of being an enemy? 

Mr. ESCH. The custodian would be the person officially to 
administer this property. 

Mr. MANN. A man might have reason to believe that the 
man is an enemy when that is not the fact. : 3 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The custodian might believe it and the 
Secretary of Commerce might not believe it. 
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Mr. ESCH, I do not think that would work out in actual 
practice. 

- Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question as to the -constitutionality of this 
amendment, as applicable to the citizen who is suspected of 
being an alien enemy—that part of the Constitution about 
taking property from a man without due process of law. This 
would take a citizen's property without due process of law. 

Mr. MANN. Under the gentleman's amendment? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me, personally, that it would be 
safer to leave it where it is, so that if the money is turned over 
to the custodian the right of the custodian to hold it would 
depend on whether the debtor is in fact an enemy. 

Mr. ESCH. I shal! not insist on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin ask 
to withdraw it? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
> Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 

ast word. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the 
gentleman in charge of the bill, or some member of the com- 
mi to be kind enough to answer a question. with reference 
to the use in this bill of the w “ally.” I that to 
include, we will say for purpose of illustration, Bulgarian sub- 
jects.: Now, we have a treaty with Bulgaria, and we are not 
at war with that country. That treaty gives to the Bulga:ian 
citizens certain rights and privileges in reference to their prop- 
erty, and it seems to me this section is clearly inconsistent with 
our Bulgarian treaty. I want to ask some member of the 
committee whether it was intended to abrogate that treaty or 
ignore it, or how it was expected to reconcile these terms of the 
act, which is clearly at variance with the treaty? What was 
intended by that? Will some gentleman explain that? 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, the question asked by the 
gentieman from Alabama is similar to the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roetes] in regard to 
the operations of treaties. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, n the gentleman pardon me for a 
moment? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is argued that the * treaty 
was abrogated and is not now in effect, whereas there can be no 
doubt that our treaty with Bulgaria is in full effect. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Weare at war with Prussia. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Yes; and we are not at war with Bul- 


garia. 

Mr. DEWALT. Irrespective of the fact that we are at war 
with Germany, the treaty obligation of 1799, in so far as it 
applied to merchants having the right to transpert their goods 
from this country within nine months, was recognized by the 
President of the United States by his proclamation of April 6. 
In conformity with that idea this bill was drawn, with the pro- 
vision, however, that when the President of the United States 
deemed it necessary for the protection of this country, in the fur- 
therance of the interests thereof in the prosecution of the war, 
he might declare by proclamation that those parties in this 
country were subject to the provisions of this act. Now, this act 
also provides not only that the enemy shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the act, but that the allies of the enemy shall be subject 
thereto. Admitting, then—which is the fact—that Bulgaria is 
an ally of Germany, and admitting also that we have treaties 
existing between Bulgaria and the United States by which Bul- 
garian citizens have certain rights, the fact still remains that 
jf the emergency arises by which the President of the United 
States deems it necessary, for the preservation ef the interests 
of this country; to abrogate any or all of the provisions of that 
treaty, I maintain that under the war power he has that right, 
and it would be given to him by this section of the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman inform us whether 
he regards the position of Bulgaria with reference to this coun- 
try as different from that of Norway, we will say? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not think so, except 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Except that Bulgaria is an ally of Germany. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘That does not change her aspect to- 
ward us, so far as our treaties are concerned. 


: —̃ (— No; but it might very materially change our 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I call the attention of the gentle - 
man te the fact that so far as the legality of this bill is con- 
cerned it might as well apply to subjects of neutral nations? 
Would the gentleman say that we could authorize the President, 
or that we ought to authorize the President, to ignore treaties 
„ nations because it happens to be for our conveni- 
ence 

Mr. DEWALT. No. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘Treaties are the suprema law of the 
land. How can we authorize the President to ignore them or 
set them aside by proclamation? 5 

Mr. DEWALT. No such thing is contemplated in the bill, and 
it is a wide stretch of the imagination to think that anything of 
the kind could be contemplated, because the bill itself provides, 
first, as to the enemy; and, second, as to the allies of the enemy. 
‘They are the only two Classes that are contemplated by the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the general principles of 
international law, intercourse is only forbidden with those na- 
tions with which the Government is at war, and intercourse is 
not forbidden with any country, though an ally of the belligerent 
with which the Nation is not at war. If I am right in that post- 
tion, are we not then trenching upon the rights of citizens domi- 
ciled in countries other than the country with which we are at 
war, though they may be domiciled in the country of an ally of 
the country with which the Nation is at war? 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman's question may be entirely 
clear to himself, but I must say that it is rather confusing to me, 
2 that niay be because of my lack of comprehension. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I first propounded to the gentleman my 
3 of the principle of international law that inter- 
course is forbidden only between the countries with Which the 
Nation is at war, and not with any allies of those countries with 
which the Nation is at war. If such is the fact, that that is 
public law, acknowledged by text writers and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in many decisions, are we not trans- 
gressing or going beyond international law when we seek to ap- 
propriate the property of citizens of the allies of the country 
with which we are at war, for instance, Bulgaria, Turkey, or 
Austria-Hungary? 

Mr. DEWALT. I think not, because in the first place—— 

Mr, STAFFORD. Does the gentleman agree with iny first 
postulate, tnat the intercourse is only forbiditen in interna- 
tional law with the country with which we are at.war? 

Mr. DEWALT. I agree as far as the general proposition is 
concerned, namely, that international law recognizes that there 
is a cessation of commerce and intercourse between belligerents. 
I agree with the proposition that it dees not ipso facto aply 
to the allies of the belligerents. But I also couple it with this 
reservation, that if the acts of the belligerents with whoin we 
are at war or the acts of the allies are such as are inimical do 
‘tthe best interests .of ourselves, being at war with the nations 
with whom the ally is acting, that then we would have the 
right under international law to enforce the provisions of this 
act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The provisions of this bill are broader 
than that. It does net say property of foreigners domiciled 
with the allies of the belligerents shall only be appropriated 
when that country commits acts inimical to our country, It 
says that all the dividends and profits in this country belonging 
to citizens of an ally of the belligerents shall be turned over to 
the foreign custodian. 

Mr. DEWALT. Very well. Let me ask the gentleman a 
question, admitting that Bulgaria is an ally of the country 
with which we are at war. What is the gentleman's idea of 
the word “ally”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. One who is associated in acts of ahl or 
assistance to the belligerent but not necessarily in any act as 
an aid in ithe position of a belligerent to our Government. 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not see that the distinction can be made. 
If the gentleman's definition of an ally is, “such a party as is 
giving aid and assistance to a belligerent nation,” then it must 
follow as a matter of clear sequence that any act that is done by 
an ally must be in opposition to us. Does not that follow? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. When Italy declared war on Austria- 
Hungary it was not considered as war against Germany until 
much later after the declarution of war was made by Italy. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 30, line 9, after the word “law,” strike out the period and in- 
sert a colon and the following: 

“ Provided, That no person shall be appointed who is Hable to be 
drafted into the military service of the United States.” 


Mr. SIEGEL, Mr. Chairman, that provision was put in the 
other bill, and it is to prevent the appointment of any clerk 
who might be drafted into the service of the United States. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the 
gentleman from New York that I do not think it is necessary to 
discuss that amendment. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. (a) That every corporation incorporated within the- United 
States, and eve unincorporated association, or company, or trustee, 
or trustees within the United States issuing shares or certificates rep- 
resenting beneficial Interests shall, under such rules and Jations as 
the Secretary of Commerce, with approval of the President, shall pre- 
scribe and, within 30 days after the passage of this act, transmit to the 
allen property custodian a full list, duly sworn to, of every officer, 
director, or stockholder who is an enemy or ally of enemy, together 
with the amount of stock or shares owned by each such officer, director, 
or stockholder, or In which he has — 7 interest. 

Any person in the United States holding or having Custody or control 
of any property, beneficial or otherwise, alone or jointly with another or 
others, for or on behalf of an enemy or ally of enemy, and any person 
in the United States indebted in-any way to an enemy or ally of enemy 
shall, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of Commerce 
shall prescribe, and within 30 days after the passage of this act, or 
within 30 days after such property shall come within bis custody or 
control, or after such debt shall become due, report the fact to the alien 
propery custodian by written statement under oath, containing such 
particulars as said custodian shall uire. The Secretary of Com- 
merce may extend the time for filing the lists or reports required by 
25 — section for a period not exceeding 90 days from date of passage of 

act. 

(b) If any property, money, or other property so held or so owned 
shall have been, after the beginning of the war, Spee ho transferred, 
assigned, delivered, or paid to, for the account or nefit of or in 
trust for an enemy, with knowledge or with reasonable cause to believe 


investigation, shall determine is owing to or belongs to an hess g or 
ally of enemy, shall be conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or 
ia over to the allen-property custodian, under suc rules and regula- 


Hons as the Secretary o And if not so 


with approval of the President, shall N 

n any court for or in respect to 
ursuance of any order, rule, or regula- 
Commerce under the authority of this 


act. 
Any payment or delivery of money or property to the alien-property 
custodian which this act authorizes shall be a full acquittance and dis- 


charge for all purposes of the obligation of the person making such 
payment or delivery, to the extent of such payment or delivery. The 
alien-property custodian and such other persons as the Secretary of 
Commerce may appoint shall have power to execute, acknowledge, and 
deliver any such instrument or instruments as may be necessary or 
proper to evidence upon.the record or otherwise such acquittance and 
discharge, and shall deliver up any notes, bonds, or other evidences 
of indebtedness or obligation respecting, or any ty that may have 
come into the possession of the alien-property custodian for, the pay- 
ment or delivery of the moneys so paid or property so delivered, wi 

like force and effect as if they, respectively, were attorneys oT 
appointed by the obligee or owner. The Secretary of Commerce sha 

issue to every pa so appointed a certificate of the appointment 
and authority of such person, and such certificate shall be received in 
evidence in all United States courts or other courts within the United 


States. 

an, trar, clerk, or other recording officer, 

Within the United States, such officer shall record the same in 
manner as a power of attorney, and su or a duly certified 
thereof shall be received in evidence in all courts of the United 
or other courts within the United States, 


Whenever any such certificate of authority shall be offered to 
ederal or 1 
0 


States 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 32, 
lines 3 and 4, by striking out the words “ appointed prior to the 
beginning of the war and.” . 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, lines 3 and 4, after the word “trustee,” strike out the 
words “appointed prior to the beginning of the war and.“ 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, international law does not 
forbid the payment of money to an agent resident in the United 
States of an enemy who is in an enemy’s territory, although it 
does not permit the transmission of the money by the agent to 
the principal. The theory of this bill which prevents the trans- 
mission of money to the enemy country and to the enemy I 
think is entirely sound; and the theory which proposes in the 
future to keep out of an agent’s hands money which otherwise 
might be lawfully paid to him is also entirely sound. But, in 
view of the fact that under international law it has been per- 
fectly proper for the debtor in the United States since the 6th 
day of April up to the present time, and will be lawful up to the 
time when this bill becomes a law, to pay a debt which he owes 
to a man in Germany to the agent of the German in the United 
States, it does not seem proper now to require that the appoint- 
ment of that agent should have occurred prior to the beginning 
of the war. In other words, if on the Ist of last May a Ger- 
man in Germany who was owed money in the United States by 
a citizen of the United States appointed X in the United States 
his agent to receive that money, it was a perfectly proper trans- 
action, and it was a perfectly proper transaction on the part of 
the debtor in the United States to pay that money to X, pro- 
vided he did not have a reasonable ground to believe that the 
money when paid by him was to be transmitted to enemy terri- 
tory. What we are seeking to avoid is the transmission of 
money to Germany. We are not seeking to avoid the liquida- 
tion of the debt to the agent, provided payment has in good 
faith been made to the agent prior to the enactment of this law. 
By simply eliminating the words “appointed prior to the begin- 
ning of the war and” we provide that all appointments of 
agents after this law has been passed shall be void, and pay- 
ment to the agent shall be void; but we do not impress with an 
unlawful character perfectly bona fide and legitimate trans- 
actions which have resulted from agencies created subsequent 
to the declaration of war and prior to the enactment of this 
law. As the bill now stands, it is retroactive in that it makes 
unlawful a transaction which, in the absence of legislation, was 
perfectly proper and legitimate. Such a result would be unfair 
and seems to be attended by no compensating advantages, In 
giving the plan retroactive effect it may produce great hard- 
ships upon persons who in the best of faith have made pay- 
ments to agents in the United States of German principals 
without contemplating that such transaction might later be 
declared illegal and the payment void. Any such proposal 
works an entirely unnecessary hardship upon our own innocent 
citizens, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 4960, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Hicks for 10 days, on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LESHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp an account of the dedication exercises 
adopted at a patriotic mass meeting of the American citizens 
of Slavonie descent, held in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 
24th day of June, 1917. including a speech of my colleague, Hon. 
Guy E. CAMPBELL, of Pittsburgh. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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BUSINESS IN ORDER ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order to-morrow on Calendar Wednesday be 
dispensed with, and that we proceed with the consideration of 
the trading-with-the-enemy bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with business in order on Calen- 
dar Wednesday, to-morrow, and proceed with the trading-with- 
the-enemy bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I object. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 49 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, July 11, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce, sub- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 252); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of Commerce, sub- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriations required by 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1918 (H. Doc No. 253); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 5868) providing for an advisory 
referendum by the people of the District of Columbia on certain 
questions reiating to municipal self-government and representa- 
tion in Congress; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 5369) to provide for the 
deportation of certain aliens, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Miss RANKIN; A bill (H. R. 5870) authorizing and pro- 
viding for the support of the dependent wives, mothers, minor 
brothers and sisters, and minor children of enlisted men in the 
Regular Army, of enlisted men in the Organized Militia or Na- 
tional Guard, called or drafted into the service of the United 
States, and of the enlisted men of the forces raised by the act 
of May 18, 1917; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAND: Resolution (H. Res. 114) to reward women 
and girls for certain agricultural services during the war; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LONDON: Resolution (H. Res. 115) calling upon the 
Postmaster General to furnish to the House certain informa- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 5371) granting a pension to 
Mary Muehleder ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5372) granting a pension to 
Mary Botsford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 5878) granting 
an increase of pension to William C. Adams; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 5874) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles W. Green; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5375) granting 
an increase of pension to Patrick Santer to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Report of the grand jury 
empaneled in the United States district court of the northern 
district of Illinois, at Chicago, at the June term, 1917, pointing 


* 


out the conditions of trade in food products and urging the 
necessity of legislation which will absolutely put a stop to the 

loitation of war conditions to raise prices to the consumer 
‘or the benefit of the few who are handling food products; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Conference on High 
Cost of Living, relative to tax on value of all land; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of employees of the post-office de- 
partment of Des Moines, Iowa, relative to conscription of in- 
comes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of citizens of Paterson, N. J., 
favoring woman suffrage as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of the American Drug Manufac- 
turers’ Association, relative to gross-sales’ special tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio, favoring 
House bill 2572, to increase pensions of certain widows and for- 
mer widows of deceased soldiers and sailors of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petitions of Jeannette Taylor, S. Patter- 
son, and others, opposing vaccination and inoculation for sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Petition of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of Seventh-Day Adventists, opposing the passage of Senate 
bill 2260 and House bill 128; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, resolution adopted by the New Jersey Branch of the 
National Woman's Party, protesting against the arrest and jail 
sentence of six suffrage pickets in Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEHOE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, requesting that the reservation known as the Choctaw- 
hatchee Reservation, in west Florida, be withdrawn, and that> 
the land therein be restored to homestead entry, and that all 
citizens be allowed to make homestead entry thereon in compli- 
ance with the laws of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. Warren P. 
Lombard and 39 other residents of Ann Arbor, Mich., relative to 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Evidence in support of House 
bill 1034, for the relief of Jonathan B. Rhodes; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Resolutions of the Minnesota Scandina- 
vian Grand Lodge of the International Association of Good 
Templars, demanding the passage of a national total prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of C. R. Drum and other citizens 
of the city of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring full national prohibition ; 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Sherwood & Sherwood, Scharlin 
Bros., and Julius Levin Co. (Inc.), of San Francisco, Cal., 
protesting against the passage of legislation prohibiting with- 
drawal of distilled spirits from bonded warehouses; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Highland Park Baptist 
Church, of Los Angeles, favoring national prehibition and con- 
servation of food; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Clyde Waters, secretary, and the 
members of Branch 96 of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., urging the passage of the food-control bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Minnesota, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of sundry citizens of the thirty- 
third New York district, favoring Nation-wide prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions ef sundry citizens of the thirty-third district of 
New York and Teamsters’ Union, No. 445, of Utica, N. Y., 
against Nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Petition of Presbyterian Church of 
White Haven, Pa., protesting against the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial of State Fed- 
eratfon of Labor of North Dakota, declaring loyalty to the 
Government, commending the selective conscription law, and 
protesting against any effort to lengthen the hours of labor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 11, 1917, 


(Legislative day of Monday, July 9, 1917.) 


The Senate er r at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 

of the recess, 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the en- 
rolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 83) to relieve the owners of 
mining claims who have been mustered into the military or naval 
service of the United States as officers or enlisted men from per- 
forming assessment work during the term of such service, which 
had previously been signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

NEWS-PRINT PAPER INVESTIGATION (S. DOC. NO. 61). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from che Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
toa resolution of June 27, 1917, a report of the Federal Trade 
Commission relative to the news-print paper investigation, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church of the United States, praying for 
the establishment of “ white zones” around all military and 
naval camps and stations of the United States for the protection 
and conservation ef the young manhood in the service of the 
Government, in which the sale of all intoxicating liquors and 
institutions of vice be strictly prohibited, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial from 
the Socialist League of Elizabeth, N. J., remonstrating against 
the undemocratic persecution of the socialist press of the country 
and praying for the repeal of the law permitting the Post Office 
pel to censor publications, which was ordered to lie on 

e table. 

He also presented a telegram embodying a resolution of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, expressing will- 
ingness to cooperate in the raising of the necessary additional 
revenue and to stand their just and fair proportion of the in- 
creased taxation of the country, which was referred tu the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, the amendment pending 
I ask to have stated, but in view of the fact that there are 
very few Senators present I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst New Smith, Mich, 
Calder Johnson, S, Dak, Norris Smith, S. C. 
mberlain Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smoot 

Culberson Jones, Wash. ge Sterling 

Curtis Kendriek Penrose Swanson 

Dillingham Kengen Pittman Thompson 

2 S Pomerene 3 
elingbuysen adsw: 

Gerry z Kerne Reed Walsh 

Gore 1 e pt sar 

Gronna cNary Shep 

Hale Martin Sher 

Hollis Myers Smith A Ariz, 

liusting Nelson Smith, Ga, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce that my col- 
league, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hvcues], is neces- 
sarily absent on account of illness, I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON, The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Kinnx] is necessarily absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the absence on public 
business of the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON) 
and the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savrssuny]. I 
wish also to announce the absence of the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] on official business. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savisnvury] is absent 
on important business. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 2 : 

Mr. HOLLIS, I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the 10ll call. There is a quorum present. 

SELECTIVE-DRAFT REGISTRATION. 
Mr. CALDER. I ask permission of the Senate to have in- 


serted in the Recorp a table by States showing the registration 
for the selective draft, the number of aliens and enemy aliens 


HSN Gre tee chs AN 


of military age, and the percentage of aliens as compared to 
the total registration. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I dislike to object, but there will be 
other Senators who will want to haye morning business trans- 
actéd, and I feel constrained to object until we get rid of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. CALDER, It the Senator will pardon me, I only ask 
that this table may be printed in the Rrconbd. I do not desire 
to discuss it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I shall not object to that, but any other 
request I shall have to object to. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp. as follows: 

Total registration, aliens, and alien enemies, 


Unite States. 
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Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from New York introduced a 
bill, if I remember correctly, some two weeks ago seeking to 
remedy injustices in the registration. I should like to ask the 
Senator if there has been any committee meeting on that bill, 
and whether there is any possibility of an early report upon it. 
It seems to me that it is a very important matter, 

Mr. CALDER. I introduced a bill two weeks ago which, in 
effect, would have placed the draft on the citizen registration. 
That bill is pending in the Committee on Military Affairs, It 
has not yet been rted from the committee. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I insist on the regular 
order. 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated, 

The SECRETARY. On page 19 strike out lines 14 to 25, and on 
page 20 strike out lines 1 to 19, and insert section 13 in the 
following words: 


Sec. 13. That the President is authorized and directed to com- 
mandeer any or all distilled 1 in bond at the date of the approval 
of this act for redistillation, in so far as such redistillation may be 
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necessary to meet the requirements of the Government in the manu- 
facture of munitions and other military and hospital — aor or in 
so far as.such redistillation would dispense with the necessity of utiliz- 
ing products and materials suitable for foods and feeds in the future 
manufacture of distilled spirits for the purposes herein enumerated. 
The President shall determine and pay a just compensation for the 
distilled ‘spirits so commandeered; aud if the compensation so deter- 
mined be not satisfactor, 
such person shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined by 
the President and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover 
such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up such 
amount as will be just compensation for such spirits, in the manner 
8 by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial 
‘ode. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 15, to change the 
number of the section from “16” to “14.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 18, to change the 
number of the section from“ 17” to “15.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 24, to change the 
number of the section from “18” to “16,” and on page 22, line 
6, after the word “ essential,” to strike out: “ Provided, That all 
persons, excepting persons serving without compensation, shall 
be appointed in accordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service act of January 16, 1883,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 16. That the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
eny moneys in the Treasury not otherwise apropriat „ to be avail- 
able until June 30, 1918, for the payment of such rent, the expense, 
including, postage, of such prions and publications, the purchase of 
such material and equipment, and the employment of such persons and 
ene in et nied of Washington and elsewhere, as the President may 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon why this large sum of money is required. Is it simply 
for office expenses and the employment of bureau officers? 
There is no bureau in the Government that costs anything like 
we are appropriating here. It says “purchase of material and 
equipment.” What equipment? Is it to build a house or some- 
thing of that kind? I should like to know how this sum of 
money—$2,500,000—was arrived at. What is it for? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is to cover the cost of administra- 
tion as estimated by those having the food control in charge, 

Mr. OVERMAN. It seems to me to be a very large amount of 
money for the purposes specified. There is not a bureau in the 
Government which costs anything like this amount of money. 
If it is simply for bureau expenses, it seems to me that it is 
enormous. Take the great Agricultural Department and the 
War Department and the Navy Department, the expenses of ad- 
ministration do not cost anything like this sum. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it will be found that it will 
be the largest establishment of the Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think so myself. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If we want to make it a success. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I would like to know how this sum of money 
was urrived at. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that while the committee have not gone into details, I, 
as one of the members of the committee, am sure that this 
umount will be required. We can not compare the appropria- 
tions for this bureau with the Agricultural Department. Take 
the product of wheat alone, the Senator will realize the immense 
amount of money that will be required and the force that will 
be necessary to take care of that product alone. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is just what I am talking about. 
This does not provide for any purchases, but it is a direct 
appropriation. 

Mr. GRONWA. It is not for purchases, but for running ex- 
penses. * 

Mr, OVERMAN, What is this appropriation of $2,500,000 for? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is to pay the expenses of this force. I 
do not think it is any too large. If anything it is too small. I 
am quite sure of that. 

Mı» SMITH of Michigan. Are these appointments to be made 
from the civil service or are they appointments that may be 
made entirely at the discretion of the head of this bureau? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. They do not come under the civil 
service. ' 

Mr. OVERMAN. Anyone can see that they ought not to come 
under the civil service. It would be impossible to get them in 
that way. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does that mean that better serv- 
ice can be obtained without going through the ordinary usual 
custom of n civil-service examination? j 


to the person entitled to receive the same, |. 


Mr. GRONNA. If I may be permitted to answer the Senator 
from Michigan, I do not think these men ought to be placed 
under the civil service. These are men who will be appointed, 
and their services will be only temporary. If we place them 
under the civil service we must keep them. The service of these 
men will be required only during the war. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it the opinion of the Senator that 
efficient men can be obtained without going to the Civil Service 
Bureau for them? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is my opinion that for this particular work 
we can find men as capable of doing the work as those under 
the civil service, and perhaps more so. A 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. According to the statement of the 
Senator this is to be the largest bureau that is to administer the 
affairs of the Government. s 

Mr. GRONNA. Itis. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Larger than the War Department, 
larger than the Treasury Department, with all the extraordi- 
nary demands that are to be made upon them. 

Mr. GRONNA. Ithink it will be larger, and more money will 
be required. A 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That being true, why leave it out- 
side of the civil service entirely? Are you kopeful that you can 
obtain the services of competent people without subjecting them 
to the delay of an examination and the test which the civil sèrv- 
ice requires? 

Mr. GRONNA. It was the opinion of the committee, and I 
think the committee was unanimous—if I am mistaken I trust 
the Senator in charge of the bill will correct me—I think it was 
the unanimous opinion of the committee that these men should 
not be placed under the civil service; that the President of the 
United States should be left unhampered in this work; that he 
should be allowed to select his men und those men appointed by 
the President should be allowed to select their subordinates. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course, the Senator knows the 
President will have very few appointments to make under this 
provision. They probably will be made by the head of this 
department, whoever he happens to be. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think there will be only one man. I 
think it will be a board; at least I hope it will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If they are unhampered by a tenure 
of office and by civil-service rules these men may be employed 
in the discretion of the head of this department and may be 
discharged whenever in his opinion they are not doing the work 
that is required or are not necessary. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. In that respect, I presume the 
Senator contends that the public service is being administered 
with more judgment than if hampered by established law ? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not know; I would not make that state- 
ment, but may I ask the Senator this question? Does the Sen- 
ator think it would be wise for the Government to agree to keep 
on the pay roll the several thousand men who will now be re- 
quired just for a short time, which is during the war? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have never been an ardent ad- 
vocate of the civil-service laws. I would rather trust to the 
sound judgment of men of intelligence and experience in the 
selection of such subordinates as may be needed in this emer- 
gency than I would any bureau. I think the Government is 
tremendously hampered to-day by the civil-service laws. I 
think there is more favoritism to-day in the departments of the 
Government under civil service than there has ever been under 
the spoils system. I do not think the public service is as efi- 
cient in all respects as it ought to be, as it was before the 
civil-service laws became effective. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that promotions are made 
upon merit. Under the civil-service law I think the rankest 
favoritism prevails. It is almost impossible to reach an in- 
competent—I was going to say noncompetent,“ but it is 
almost impossible to reach an incompetent—oflicial under the 
civil-service law. Even heads of departments find it difficult 
and often unsatisfactory to conduct public business with such a 
restriction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Am I trespassing upon the Sena- 
tor's time? 

Mr. OVERMAN. What the Senator says is very interesting, 
and I did yield to the Senator. 
es SMITH of Michigan. I thought the Senator had yielded 

e floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; but the Senator is very interesting in 
what he is saying. - : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I apologize to the Senator. j 

Mr.. OVERMAN.. The Senator and I have discussed this 
matter before, and I agree with much that he has said. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Almost everyone agrees with the 
position which the Senator from North Carolina and a few 
other Senators hold upon this question, but we are continually 


giving this system greater power. ‘These appointees have no 
direct responsibility to the public, and I assert that they do 
not do better work than will be done by employees of the Gov- 
ernment who are selected with care by the heads of depart- 
ments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Right along that line I desire to say that 
we passed a bill here called the narcotic-drugs bill, under the 
provisions of which certain experts were appointed, and they 
performed faithful service. ‘There has since been a law passed 
requiring that appointments under that service shall be made 
by the Civil Service Commission. They now have a civil-service 
examination for such employees, and men who have now been 
performing faithful service for two years, because they can not 
answer some. geographical question and work out certain 
problems in mathematics are all to go out, and in their stead 
are to be put some young boys from college, pharmacists, who 
are able to stand the examination and to work out problems 
in mathematics, or to state where some town is located -in 
Egypt. They get the highest marks in the examination, while 
these experts will have to go out. That is the result of the 
civil-service examination. However, I am not going into 
that, Mr. President. ti 

All I want to say is that I noticé $150,000,000 is provided to 
be appropriated here in one section, and it seems to me that 
the figures ought to be transposed—that the appropriation of 
$2,500,000 ought to be in section 17, and the appropriation of 
$150,000,000 should be for the bureau expenses. If, however, 
Senators on the committee heve thoroughly investigated the 
matter and have ascertained how this money is to be spent, and 
it is abselutely necessary, I shall have no more to say; but to 
appropriate $2,500,000 in a lump sum just simply for a bureau 
here in Washington, seems to be an enormous appropriation. 
If, however, the committee have examined the matter in 
detail, and say this department is to cost more than cther de- 
partments in Washington, including the great Treasury Depart- 
ment and the War Department, I shall have nothing more to say. 
All I want to know is if the committee have investigated the 
matter, or if somebody has merely said that this will take 
$2,500,000. 

It seems to me that there ought to be some amendment here 
providing that Congress should be informed of what will be 
done with this money. In all these great appropriations we 
always require the heads of departments to make to Congress 
a detailed statement of the moneys expended. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will offer an amendment of that sort, in order 
that we may keep track of how this money is being spent. where 
it goes. Congress ought to keep in touch with the matter, 
and know how the money is expended. We require that of all 
other bureaus of this Government and why should we not do 
the same as to this one under this lump-sum appropriation, a 
form of appropriation which I have always fought. I see it 
is important in this case, for as a new bureau is created, it is 
necessary that they should have a lump-sum appropriation, 
but lump-sum appropriations are dangerous, since the heads 
of departments are inclined to fix extravagant salaries. Con- 
gress adopted the policy some five or six years ago that we 
would not appropriate lump sums. The practice of the Gov- 
ernment formerly was to make lump-sum appropriations, and 
when a man was getting a thousand dollar or two thousand dol- 
lar salary, he would be transferred to some other department 
and given $4,000 or $5,000 out of a lump sum, for under that 
system the head of a department can expend any amount of 
money he desires for the salary of anybody he pleases. 

However, I repeat, if the committee has examined into the 
matter and says that it will require $2,500,000, the responsi- 
bility is with them; but I think some detailed statement ought 
to be made as to how the money is expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the evil that follows a lump- 
sum appropriation has been well stated by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Oversan]. It is less than a year since we 
found from the last lump-sum appropriation made for a certain 
‘bureau of this Government salaries sometimes as high as 300 
per cent greater than the other bureaus or divisions of our Goy- 
ernment were being paid for similar work where a direct appro- 
priation was made to pay the same class of labor. I do not 
believe that we ought to make a lump-sum appropriation in this 
case without some kind of a statement as to what it is to be used 
for. There is here proposed an appropriation of $2,500,000, to 
be expended in any way that the head of the bureau may desire. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to propose it, I have an amendment to that section and 


tae at section, Which meets the suggestion he is now 
making, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will withhold further remarks, Mr. President, 
until the amendments referred to by the Senator from Oregon 
may be offered. : : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. - > ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is tħere objection to agreeing to 
the amendment striking out the proviso? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I do not want to agree to striking out 
the proviso at this particular time. I should like to know what 
are the amendments to be proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk, which I think meets the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah, and probably covers ground which has not been sug- 
gested at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 22, at the end of line 16, it is pro- 
pose to add the following: 


8 appropriations specified in this section and in sectias 16 of this 
act 


Mr. SMOOT. Is the Secretary reading from the old print 
of the bill or the new print? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary can never use any- 
thing save the original print. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. Mr. President. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22, nt the end of line 16, it is pro- 
posed to add the following: 8 

The riations speeined in this section and in section 18 of iñis 
act shall be immediately available, and shall be paid out on the order 
of the President or on the order of such officer or officers as may be 
designated by him for that purpose, which order of the President o7 
of such officer shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments and 
the accounting officers of the Government as to the correctness of said 
accounts and disbursements. 

In order to provide for necessary office accommodations and facil- 
ities for the use of any agency or agencies which may be created or 
nsed by the President in carrying into effect the provisions of this act, 
the President may, in his discretion, cause to be constructed a tempo- 
rary office building or buildings pon any lands owned by the Unite 
States or within the District of Columbia, not required for other govern- 
mental uses, and which may be designated by him or he may lease 
ground from private owners and construct such temporary office building 
or bulldings thereon. For these purposes the President may utilize * 
and expend so much of said appropriation us may be necessary, not 
exceeding the sum of $200,000. 

It is also proposed to amend section 17, page 22,'by insert- 
ing after the word “section,” in line 16—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the second amendment 
comes in after the one just read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Secrerary. After the first amendment, it is proposed to 
add the following: 

And provided further, That itemized statements covering all pur- 
chases and disbursements under this and the preceding section shall 
be filed with the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives on or before the 10th day of each month after the 
taking effect of this act, covering the business of the preceding month, 
and said statements shall be subject te publie in ion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to inquire—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a moment. Let me perfect that 
amendment by striking out the portion providing for leasing 
the property. The committee thought that the Government 
owned enongh property in the District of Columbia upon which 
to erect these temporary office buildings without leasing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I see the Senator has offered 
the amendment I suggested about requiring detailed statements, 
but I want to ask the Senator a question. The amendment 
seems to confer general authority to erect a building anywhere 
in Washington. I do not imagine the President would want to 
utilize any portion of the Capitol grounds, but I assume from 
the general language of the amendment that it would include 
the Capitol grounds. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I presume it covers any property that 
is owned by the Government, but I imagine the President would 
not permit buildings to be erected anywhere where they would 
mar the beauty of the city and its public grounds generally. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as the first part of the amendment is 
concerned, Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senate of the 
United States will not adopt it. - 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make an inquiry before he enters into an argument? 
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Mr. SMOOT: Ves; I will yield to the Senator. 


Mr. REED. Has the amendment that is now offered been 


before the Committee on Agriculture? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. REED: And passed by them? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It has been. 
Mr. REED. Now let me make a further inquiry. 


Committee on Agriculture in session now considering changing 


this bill? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is considering a substitute which 


was offered for the bill by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr,. 


Gore] yesterday. 

Mr. REED: If the Senator from Utah will pardom me, what 
is the use of Senators considering this bill when it is well known 
that the committee is considering a substitute for it? Now, we 
have a most peculiar situation about this whole bill. 
was introduced into the Senate and we considered that bill 
a while, well knowing that the House was considering a. similar 
bill and would send it over in a few days, Nevertheless, im 
hot haste we were required to proceed to the consideration of 
the Senate bill, and after haying considered that bill for a while 
the House bill arrived in the Senate; and then the committee 
were assembled in hot haste, and, without any: proper consid- 
eration whatever of that bill—and I make the charge broadly 
and flatly—they hurried it back to the Senate, and it was sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill—a bill different from the Senate 
bill in many respects. So that the primary diseussion of the 
bill was to some extent lost. f 

We have been treated to the spectacle ever since the House bill 
came in of the committee bringing in amendments day after day 
of the most radical character. Instead of bringing us a bill that 
was: completed, or substantially completed, they brought us a 
bill that they are continually asking us to change, and now we 
are going on this morning to consider that, bill and this: pateh- 
work which has been brought in by the committee, and at the 
time we are considering those questions the Agricultural Cum- 
mittee is considering a substitute for the entire bill. Informa- 
tion, which I do not undertake to say is accurate, but which 
comes to me, is that the committee are very likely to bring in a 
substitute. Now, where do we get with that sort of procedure? 
It is unusual. I think we ought to know what we are going: to 
have brought in by the committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? z 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Utah has the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Utah will yield to me, 
I think it is well to discuss this matter in the Senate now while 
we are considering it. The reason I brought up this matter as 
to where this building should be erected was that, while I have 
no doubt the President would not allow. a building to be erected 
in the Capitol grounds proper, I have heard that somebody has 
selected one of the squares in the vicinity of the Capitol the 
buildings on which have been torn down and which it is in- 
tended to beautify and make part of the Capitol grounds. 
Those squares are not now really n part.of the Capitol grounds 
proper, but it is intended that they shall be. I doubt whether 
we ought to mar these squares around the Capitol, for example, 
the one next to the Senate Office Building, or any of the others, 
with a temporary building. I think it would be unwise to do so. 

I merely wanted to make these remarks. Probably the Sena- 
tor knows of other ground that may be selected, but the rumor 
I have heard is that they propose to erect u building near the 
Capitol, the building to cost something in the neighborhood. of 
$150,000, which. of course, Will be no more than a temporary 
structure. I should dislike to see the Capitol grounds—perhaps 
I should not say the Capitol grounds, for the President would 
not allow that, of course, but what is intended to become a part 
of the Capitol grounds—marred by the erection of a temporary 
structure.. It was the intention originally, when the additional 
squares were acquired, to beautify them and make them a part, 
as I have said, of the Capitol grounds. In view of these facts I 
thought it advisable to call the attention of the Senate to the 
matter, so that it may be examined. I am not going to offer an 
amendment, but it seems to me that we ought not to have: any 
such temporary structure erected in the immediate vicinity of 
the Capitol. i 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield to 
the Senator from. Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield. i : 

Mr. KNOX. I was very much interested, Mr. President, in 
the information developed by the question of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Resp], that another bill is in the-course of 
preparation, to be substituted for the bill Which is now before 
the Senate. It seems to mt this puts us in the rather ridicu- 
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lous posttion of discussing: a bill here which is\probably to be 
abandoned and another bill: substituted im its: place. 
ment would be that the Senate should proceed to the transac 


A bilb 


My, judg- 


tion of some: business that is likely to stick, rather than to dis- 
cuss a measure thut is likely to be replaced in the next few 


; hours by some other measure. 
Is not the | 
formation. I rend in the newspapers that such a program was 


I do not know where the Senator from Missouri got his in- 


pending, but had heard nothing from it otherwise. Now. I 
want to make my own personal protest against the Senate 
solenmly meeting here and discussing matters that will amount 
to nothing. Weare not a moot court, and it seems to me that 
the wise Senators are the Senators who stay away under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I will proceed. 

The first part of the:amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon should not, in my opinion, be adopted by the Senate. 
The bill is temporary, and as soon as the war is over this whole 
bureau will go out of existence. Why, then, should we now 
appropriate $200,000 for the purpose of erecting a temporary 
building: for this bureau: when we know that it will not be used 
very long. It will be a waste of money. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows that we have $3,000.000 
worth of buildings here in this city that are absolutely unoceu- 
pied, except, perhaps, Poli's Theater. That property can be 
turned over—that whole hotel building there, all those build- 
ings on the square opposite the Willard Hotel. One of the 
buildings there was once n great wholesale grocery store, and in 
the case of both of those great squares that are now owned by the 
Government the buildings are absolutely unoecupied, except 
such as are rented temporarily. Then here is the Maltby 
Building, and there are other buildings that might be occupied. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, the Committee on Public Build- 
ings that was appointed at the lust session of Congress has 
not made a complete examination: and report as to the build- 
ings owned by the Government in the District of Columbia. but 
it has made a report sufficient to demonstrate that there is ample 
space in different buildings owned by the Government to-day for 
every person that will be employed under this bill to have ample 
office room without costing the Government one-tenth part of 
what is asked here for an appropriation to put.up a temporary 
building. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague: permit me to 
ask Him a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KING. I was down at the new Interior Department” 
Building a short time ago, and ascertained that Mr. Hoover 
was about to have quarters assigned to him there. I found a 
large number of persons employed there, and was advised—that 
was my observation, too—that there was ample room in that 
building for these quarters or for any offices that Mr. Hoover 
and his associates might require. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield: to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The statement of the Senator from North 
Carolina. is interesting, and it may be a solution: of this prob- 
lem; but the report was made to the Agricultural Committee 
that a search for rooms had been made all over this District, 
and that ib was an impossibility to rent anything; that other 
departments of the Government, particularly the Army and the 
Navy, had had their agents out all over the District and in the 
adjoining towns: and villages. near here, and had rented every 
available space; that it was an impossibility to house this new 
bureau, or department, or whatever it may be called, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I presume we are all aware that the Government owns the 
property mentioned by the Senator from North Carolina. There 
Is certainly lots of room there. It is possible. however, that the 
Government leased the property several years ago, when they 
first got it. They have had. it for five or six years. They may 
have leased it. I do not know what the facts are; but the re- 
port at least came to the committee that it was an impossibility 
to get any place to house these people. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator, I wish to say that 
the lease upon the whole block of buildings opposite the Willard 
Hotel can be terminated any day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, then, I think they ought to terminate it. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The complaints that have been made to the 
Committee- on. Appropriations when asking. for new quarters 
are somewhat as follows: We can not rent buildings like all 
of the other departments are now occupying”; or, in other 
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words, they want a building like the State, War, and Navy 
Building. They want a new building with modern offices and 
the finest furniture. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, well, it is not contemplated to build such 
a building with this money. It will be just a frame, one-story 
building, likely. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it will be a waste of money. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a waste of money if there is any place 
where they can get quarters; but if there is not any place, some- 
thing has to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Census 
Building, that our Census Bureau was in for years and years, 
and until we built a new building for the Department of Labor, 
is at present unoccupied. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is vacant now, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is vacant now, and there are other vacant 
buildings all over the city. They are not as good as the other 
departments have, however, and that is why a new building is 
wanted. i 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, certainly that building is good enough— 
I concede that—if it could be had at any reasonable price. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in addition to the buildings 
across from the Willard Hotel, I understand that the Maltby 
Building is only partially occupied. : 

Mr. LODGE. That is an unsafe building. : 

Mr. NORRIS. They investigated the Maltby Building, and 
I remember inquiry was made—— 

Mr. LODGE. That building has been unsafe for years. They 
had to take books out of it on account of the weight, when we 
occupied it. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. The House of Representatives used it for 
offices prior to the completion of the House Office Building, 
after the last census, when the membership of the House was 
increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, we have the buildings that the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing moved out of. Those build- 
ings could be fixed up for a tithe of the appropriation asked for, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to confirm 
the statement of the Senator from Nebraska. Mr. Hoover and 
those associated with him appeared before the committee and 
said that they had been all over this town to try to find buildings 
that would accommodate them, either buildings that the Gov- 
ernment now owns or buildings that were subject to rent, but 
that they could not get along without a temporary building. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the buildings that 
the Census Bureau was in is empty, and they certainly will 
not have any more employees in this bureau than they had in 
the Census Bureau. I have no doubt that that building could 

“be rented, and save the greater part of this appropriation. 

The bill itself provides, in section 16, for the payment of rent 
necessary for this bureau, and I think that is the wise thing to 
do—to rent quarters for a year, say, and perhaps it will not 
be needed longer than that—rather than to go to work and put 
up a temporary building and have that building destroyed as 
soon as the war ceases. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
right there, when the bill was originally drawn and reported 
to the Senate that was the theory of the committee. I think 
that is still their theory. But these people representing the 
administration presented to the committee the proposition that 
it was going to be an impossibility to rent anything. Of course, 
if that is true, some provision ought to be made to house these 
employees. There will be a large number of them and they 
will have to be housed here, unless we move the bureau to some 
other city than Washington. They represented to the committee 
that investigation had been made not only by them but by the 
War and Navy Departments as well, and that every vacant 
room in the District of Columbia that could be rented was rented. 

It was on that information that the committee acted and 
reported this amendment. Now, if the committee were misin- 
formed, nobody would be better pleased than the members ‘of 
the committee themselves to have the mistake rectified. If 
these gentlemen misrepresented the facts to the committee, 
they certainly do not want to build a temporary building. They 
are anxious, if they can, to rent the needed offices for these 
temporary purposes, and not go to the extraordinary expense of 
building a building. They do not want to build except as a last 
resort. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senntor, as a 
member of the committee, if he does not think that if the build- 
ings on the square opposite the Willard Hotel, beginning with 
the hotel proper upon that corner, are available for this bureau, 
it would be wise for the Government of the United States to 
set that property aside for that purpose? d 


a NORRIS. Most assuredly. I have no hesitancy in saying 


at. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I want to say to the Senator now that that 
can be done, : 

Mr. NORRIS. Then it ought to be done. 
doubt about it. 

s asi SMOOT. And for that reason I am opposed to this amend- 
ent. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that can be done, it ought to be done. I 
would suggest to the Senator from Oregon that he pass this 
amendment over, and not dispose of it now, so as to let the 
chairman investigate and see what the facts are. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the second part of the amend- 
ment, I think, is a wise one, and ought to be adopted. It sim- 
ply asks for an itemized statement covering all purchases and 
disbursements under this and the preceding section; that is, 
sections 16 and 17. The language is: 


And provided further, That itemized statements covering all pur- 
chases and disbursements under this and the preceding section shall be 
filed with the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
tebe owed or ae or poroto — Meth Say of Pay veer after the 

s act, coverin e business o recedin 
and said statements shall be subject to public inspection. 8 

That is the ordinary provision that has been placed in all 
lump-sum appropriations. 

Now, Mr, President, I hope that the amendment which the 
committee has recommended striking out— 


ee all Le ar tar i doef 105 serving without com- 
Li pla a wT aS SOPO 10. 18885 ance with the provisions of the 
will not be agreed to. I think that if we are going to have a 
civil-service law, as long as it remains upon the statute books, 
it ought to be adhered to. If the Congress of the United States 
decides that that is not the best way to secure employees for 
the Government, let us repeal the law. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Surely. 

Mr. SMOOT. But as long as the law is as it is, whenever 
there is $150,000,000 to be expended and whenever there is 
$2,500,000 to be expended in the employment of people by the 
Government of the United States, that law should apply. It 
ought to apply particularly under the conditions existing to- 
day. If these employees are to be selected under the civil- 
service law, then we will know what they are going to be paid 
for the class of work they perform, If they are clerks of class 
1, of class 2, of class 3, or of class 4, if they are laborers or 
mechanics or skilled laborers or watchmen or whatever posi- 
tions they may take examinations for, we will know just ex- 
actly the wage they are to receive. Without this provision 
they can receive anything that the head of the department may 
determine to give them. 

As I said before, in the case of the last bureau that we cre- 
ated and for which we appropriated a lump sum of $450,000 
no provision at all was made for an itemized statement of the 
salaries; but when the Committee on Appropriations asked for 
a statement as to the wages that were being paid they found, 
in some cases, as I say, that the bureau was paying more 
than twice the amount that was paid for the same work 
in other departments of the Government. Not only that, but 
the Senator from North Carolina referred to the fact that 
the bureau referred to had taken employees from other de- 
partments of our Government, paying them not the wage they 
were receiving, but sometimes twice as much for similar work, 

Therefore, Mr. President, we ought to have a provision here 
that all of these employees shall be under the civil service, or 
else we ought to abolish the civil-service law altogether. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, when this bill was 
before the House of Representatives it had in it the provision 
that all persons, except persons serving without compensution, 
should be appointed in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil-service act of January 16, 1883. The committee struck 
that out because it would lead to the employment of a large 
number of men who would be on the permanent civil-service 
roll. There are not enough men who have stood the examina- 
tion and are now on the classified register to fill the require- 
ments of this act; and the committee thought it ought to be 
stricken out because the employment was entirely temporary, 
and therefore there was no use in getting permanent employees 
on this roll, thereby increasing the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
there, on this one point? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. When they go on the civil-service roll, that 
does not mean that the Government of the United States has 
got to continue their employment when not needed. It means 

* 
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that they are employed under this appropriation, and as soon 
as the werk is over they still remain on the rolls under the 
law for a year; and I think they are entitled! to that. I think 
thut as long us they have passed the civil-service examination 
they oughit to have the right to be employed! by the Government. 
of the Unitet States, where they are needed; before anyone: else 
who later takes the civil-service: examination. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But when these persons once go into 
the employ of the Government, whether men or women, the 
Senator knows what their insistence: is when their term of em- 
ployment has expired. The committee did not want: that con- 
dition to exist, and therefore we struck out the eivil-serviee part 
of it. 

I am greatly in sympathy; Mr. President, with the views of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overscan] and the: Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Sutrhl on this question, and feel that 
it would not do very much harm to repeal the whole eivil-service 


aet, beenuse it does not work with justice and equity among |) 


those who are in the employ of the Government. 

One other thing, Mr. President: The Senator from: Missouri 
IMr. Reen] is disposed to criticize the action of the committee 
in keeping this bill before the Senate because the committee: 
has been from time to time making suggestions of amendments, 


and because the committee is now in session in the hope that 


seme of these conflicting provisions may be reconciled. As the 
Senator in charge of this bill, permit me to say that there is: 
only one bill pending before the Senate. It is true that this 
committee, like other committees, has been engaged in under- 
taking to amend the bill from time to time, to meet objections 


made from time to time on the floor of the Senate. The ep- | very 


ponents of this bill seem to: be hard to satisfy. They have in- 
siste upon amendments. being offered here from time to time. 
and then, when those amendments are suggested, they object 
to the amendments that are made. 

Efforts have been made from time te time to have this bill 
referred to the committee: I have never approved entirely of 
that. I think this bill onght to be put in shape by the Senate 
itself, rather than having efforts made to refer it back to the 
committee, because the committee is divided upon the funda- 
mentals of this bill just exactly as the individual Members of 
the Senate are divided upon it. 


When the proposition was made yesterday to have the com- 
mittee meet and confer about this bill again, it was communi- |j 


cated to me. I had no objection to their meeting. but I ob- 
jected to referring the bill back, I have not any idea that the | 
committee will agree now upon the fundamentals of this bill. 
They may be able to do it. and in the hope that they may be 
able to do it they are discussing this morning the substitute 
bill proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 
Whether or not. they will agree on that, I do not know; but I 
want to say to the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. Knox], 
that there is only one bill before the Senate. There may not be 
any other, The arguments that are being had now are on pro- 
visions which would be in any bill whfeh might be presented 
to the Senate. and the very matter which is being discussed now 
I think is in the proposed substitute of the Senater from Okla- 
homa; so that the discussions are not wasted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is on the Appropriations Com- 

mittee. Does he not believe it would be wise to form a sub- 
committee to examine into all those buildings in the blocks op- 
posite the Willard Hotel, together with the Maltby Building 
over here, and see whether, by the appropriation of a certain 
amount of money, those buildings could not be put in the neces- 
sary condition for this bureau, and save this Government, if pos- 
sible, this amount ef money? Of course $200,000 does not 
amount to much nowadays, but Still I think it might be a good 
plan, if we could, to save it. It would be that much saved, any- 
way. 
Here are these buildings unoccupied. on the most important 
corner in Washington. With a little expenditure of money 
they could be made useful for any department of this Govern- 
ment, They are not built of Indiana sandstone; they are not 
built of marble; but that great hotel and the great Cornwell 
Building are well built. If a subcommittee could be appointed 
to investigate the. matter, then, if the conditions are such that 
they can not be occupied, of course everybody would be in favor 
of giving these people new buildings. We can utilize’ those 
buildings. The question comes up here at every session, and 
I must say without the Senate giving it consideration: It seems 
to me we should save this money. Those buildings could be put 
in a condition by a small expenditure of money, and it would 
save this outlay of $200,000. 


Mr.. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from North Carolina is 
a member of the Committee on Appropriations, and he has heard 
the question of the lack of accommodations for the Gevernment 
offices discussed time and time again before thut committee. 
We are paying now, If I recolleet aright; something like 8400, 000 
a: year for rent. 

Mr: OVERMAN. Eight hundred thousand dollars. 

M. CHAMBERLAIN. We are paying $800,000 in rent. The 
gentlemen who appeared before the committee stated it would 


this bureau. 

I wish. to say again that there is no assurance that in the 
diseussion of any bill before the committee any agreement would 
be reached, so: that in the last analysis the bill which Is now 
pending before the Senate is a bill which will have to be gotten. 
into shape: I have been epposed all the time to referring the 
bill back te: the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator from 
Oregon what this appropriation of $150,000,000 is to be used 
for? ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is to be used under either this bill 
or any substitute that has been proposed for the purchase of 
grain and other commodities. 

Mr: OVERMAN. The item we are considering in section 16 
appropriates $2,500,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senater from Michigan asked 
‘me about the appropriation of $150.000,000, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I asked particularly about: the 
appropriation of $150,000,000. It seems to me that that vests 
great discretionary power. The only limitation on it is 
that it shall not be expended’ for the purposes described in the 
preceding section. If that is the only limitation om the use of 
the $150,000,000 by some head of a department not already 
created, it seems to me it is a very loose way of doing public 
business. 

I think there should be an amendment made to section 16 

that none of the moneys hereby: appropriated shall be used in 

the construction or equipment of any building, temporary or 

permanent. in the District of Columbia, and I think that the 

use of the appropriation of $150,000,000 provided for in the 

other section ought to be restricted. It is perfectly absurd to 
ss that amount of money here. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the able Senator from Mich- 
ligan if there is any restriction upon the appropriation or any- 
thing else in the provisions of this bill? It seems to me that 
it is too great a discretion to be left to the administration, 
Really it is so-far-reaching in its consequences that I doubt the 
wisdom of vesting such diseretion in any one man. I should 
like to have information as to the basis of the calculation for 
the 52.500.000 to be used for office expenses, I should like also 
the basis or the facts upon whieh the President hauses the recom- 
mendation for an appropriation of $150,000,000' to he used by 
the food dictator: Does the Senator know whether there is 
such w haris er statement of facts? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is none. 

Mr: VARDAMAN. The fact is we are spending public money 
like a drunken pirate. Any department can ask for an appro- 
priation for any amount and it is voted witheut a word vf 
protest. We are spending so lavishly funds wrung from the 
toilers of this country by taxation: and the sale of bonds that 
this sum is merely a lagniappe—a tip to the waiter. 

Mr: SMITH of Michigan. The truth is that there is no esti- 
mute. The appropriation of $150,000,000 here and $150,000,000 
there prompts me to say—— 

Mr: SMOOT rose: 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Utah will 
pause for a moment, I have read this bill through from oue end 
to the other, and I do not think the bill now under consideration 
Is comparable to the bill which the Senate has already passed 
and which is now in conference. I can net understand for the 
life of me why that conference committee does not proceed with 
the bill, making it a crime to corner food products at a time 
like this, fixing certain limitations and restrietions upon the 
right of storage and otherwise protecting the public from gam- 
bling in foodstuffs, which that bill so suecessfully does. F refer 
to House bill 4188. It is the bill with which the public is con- 
cerned. I think the public have gotten the wrong impression 
about the bill now pending before the Senate. The bill they 
are interested in most is the bill which will prevent gambling 
in foodstuffs and cornering them for the purpose of raising the 


Mr: VARDAMAN. I understand that the Senate passed that 
bill more than a month ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was passed more than a month 
ago, as the Senator from Mississippi says, and was passed with- 
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out a roll call and with practical unanimity, and yet it never 
went to conference until a week ago, and only two conferences 
have been held. I do not understand why a bill so wholesome as 
that, calculated to restrain the rapacity and the greed of people 
who have made a business of speculating in foodstuffs, can not 
be brought forward from the conference committee. It is a 
most wholesome bill, If that bill were now pending and we 
were drifting along ns we are drifting with the present bill, if 
the Senate were drifting along with that bill unacted upon and 
the unfinished business before this body, the Senate would be 
properly the subject of severe criticism. It is a bill which will 
save the people from the difficulties under which we now labor. 
It wili prevent gambling in foodstuffs. It will prevent their 
undue storage. It will prevent an attempt to inflate values by 
securing the product by a deliberate plan. The bill has been 
passed, and it only awaits the action of the conferees. I can 
not understand why this bill is not brought back here. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator know why it has not been 
acted on? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I do not know. I know the 
Senator from Missouri has been very much interested in that 
bill, as I have been and as other Senators have been, and we 
have in one way and another exchanged views about it here in 
an indefinite sort of way, but I do not understand why it has 
not been passed. 

Mr. REED. I think I can tell the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to know. 

Mr. REED. It was stated here on the floor three or four 
times. Perhaps the Senator was not present. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I have been present every 
minute. I have heard everything going on. 

Mr. REED, It has been held up by friends of this bill, be- 
cause it was thought if that bill, the one the Senator has re- 
ferred to, were allowed to become a law, it might be soundly 
urged that it was unnecessary to pass this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator is entirely cor» 
rect. I was suspicious that that was true. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me interrupt the Senator a mo- 
ment. I am not on the conference committee, but I think the 
Senator from Missouri ought to modify the statement he makes 
as to friends of the bill. I understand now that some of the 
friends of the pending bill who are on the conference commit- 
tee have been trying their best to get it out of conference. 

Mr. REED. I did not say all the friends of this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator said the friends, without 
qualification. 

Mr. REED. I should have said by friends of this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all right. 

Mr. REED. And some of them are pretty high up. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The bill which passed the Senate 
makes it a criminal offense to do the very things about which 
the country is so much disturbed. The bill says, on page 12: 

if at any time during the pendency of the existing war between the 
United States and the German Empire the President of the United 
States shall find that such dealings in futures, In or about any grain 
exchange, unduly, or unreasonably, raise or enhance the price of wheat 
or other food cereals, to the injury of the people of the United States, 
he may at once request the traders In such exchange to discontinue for 
a time specified by him all dealings in futures. 

This is such a pertinent and wholesome and helpful and neces- 
sary piece of legislation that some pressure ought to be brought 
to bear upon the Senate conferees to see if we can not get 
nction upon the bill. If the word “fuel” was stricken out of 
the pending bill and added to the bill that has already passed 
the Senate, the bill now lying upon our tables as the unfinished 
business would not be necessary at all. It would reach the very 
difficulties which we complain of. Jf that bill is being delib- 
erately held up for the purpose of whipping Senators into line 
for the creation of a new department over which any individual 
may be asked to preside, I think it is time the Senate displayed 
its independence and its patriotism by stopping such a pro- 
ceeding as that. 

I want to see the bill now in conference reported back, and 
if our conferees are unable to make any headway I would be 
in favor of discharging them and appointing other conferees in 
their places, 

Mr. REED. I do not think the trouble is with our conferees. 
The trouble, I think, is with the House conferees. I think 
they are acting under instructions, but not instructions from 
the House, ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, it is a very unfortunate 
situation that a bill as necessary, which passed the Senate unani- 
mously and without a roll call, can not be brought back here 


for final action. 
Mr. President, I have not 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
taken up fiye minutes on the floor of the Senate to discuss the 
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bill under consideration, but I believe the causes which are 
holding the bill up, referred to by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. SMrrH], are identical to those which are delaying this bill, 
which has now been before this body since the middle of June. 
I see by this morning’s paper that the President is very much 
dissatisfied with the action of this body yesterday in putting 
off a final vote upon this bill until the 21st. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harpwicx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator indicate the dispatch 
or article in the newspaper which describes the displeasure of 
the President with the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It was the letter I referred 
to published this morning. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understood that was Mr. Hoover's 
displeasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate is an administration bill, as I understand, and 
I believe the Senator from New York knows as well as everyone 
knows that it has the approval of the President of the United 
States, This measure was introduced in the Senate on the 
15th of June and reported out from the committee on the 
16th of June. A bill similar to the Senate measure passed 
the House nearly three weeks ago, and every Member of the 
Senate has had ample opportunity to become thoroughly familiar 
with its provisions; 

I am not able myself to understand why a body of men like 
the United States Senate can not determine in a month whether 
they desire to vote for a bill or whether they desire to vote 
against it. 4 

We have been told that this bill was not in the proper form, 
and from that day those opposing it began to beat the tom-tom. 
They commenced to fight shadows and raise constitutional ques- 
tions. I am not going to discuss that phase of it, because I am 
not a lawyer. I will say. however, that the greatest surprise of 
my life was when the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SxHrevps]} defined the difference between the Federal Constitu- 
tion and State constitutions. If I remember his explanation, it 
was to the effect that each State has all the powers of govern- 
ment not prohibited in its constitution or surrender to the Fed- 
eral Government, but that the Federal Government has only 
the powers that are expressly granted to it in its Constitution. 

If I am mistaken in this in a general way, I should like to be 
corrected. 

The only comment I desire to make is that, as I view it us an 
ordinary layman, both State and Federal constitutions come 
from the people, and it is a peculiar thing, to my mind, without 
any knowledge on the subject, that State constitutions lend in 
one direction and the Federal Constitution leads directly oppo- 
site. But I am not going to discuss that, because I nm not 
capable of doing so intelligently. 

The claim has been set up that the bill before the Senate 
would demoralize business. I ask the question: What business? 

If it demoralizes the business of the food speculators, many 


‘of whom ought at this time to be in the penitentiary and should 


have been there long ago, then I say let us demoralize it. 

I myself do a good deal of farming. I am a producer. 
haps no one in this body produces more than I do. 

I believe that this bill will be a benefit to every producer in 
the United States. I believe that it will be a benefit to every 
citizen of the United States. I look at it, Mr. President, as the 
most important bill for the people generally that has been before 
Congress at this special session. I think this body is doing the 
people of the United a very great wrong by allowing this meas- 
ure to drag along as has beep done. Every man has his right 
to oppose a measure, but the great trouble has been that there 
are many opposing this measure who have not had the courage— 
and I mean the word I use—to come out in the open and state 
their reasons why they are against it. 

I believe that the packers of the United States, the owners of 
the great terminal elevators of the United States, and the great 
storage concerns of the United States are lending all the as- 
sistance they can to those who are opposing this bill. 

There has been a good deal of talk among Senators claiming 
to be favorable to this bill about desiring to help the President 
in this great fight on monopoly and about voting vast sums of 
money for that purpose. That is all right, Mr. President, so 
far as it goes. It is an easy thing for us to vote away vast sums 
of money, and we ought to do it in a case of this kind; but there 
are greater things than that. Many Members of this body, sit- 
ting in their senatorial dignity, seem to be afraid to give the 
President of the United States, the Commander in Chief of the 


Per- 
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Army, the real power necessary to carry this great war- to a sie- 
cessful termination. 

Mr. President, there is no power that I would not give to the 
man who is held responsible for the successful prosecution and 


termination of the war that he might ask for, and in withhold- 


ing that power we åre only withholding that which is of vital 


importance not only to our sailors and soldiers and their fam- 


ilies, but also to the families of the citizens of this land generally. 
Can it be possible that we can justify our position in refusing to 
grant him the power necessary to regulate the living expenses 
of our people in time of war? That is the power which is needed 


now, and it is much greater to my mind than the power of ap- 


propriating money. : 
All of the basic products of the United States, such as lumber, 
coal, foodstuffs, and everything of that kind, should be regulated 


during the period of this war at least ; and instead of endeavoring 
to fix prices upon these articles let the Government say to those 
who handle them: “ You may make a reasonable per cent of 
profit, and only a reasonable per cent.” If they are patriotic citi- 


zens, if they are good citizens, they would be satisfied and would 
not continue along the path of what is worse than highway 
robbery, as they have been doing. = 

Mr. President, when the conscription measure was under con- 
sideration, in the few remarks which I then made I said that 
I was opposed to any age limit put on those conscripted: I 
pointed out then, and I am more firmly convinced now than ever, 
that it was the right solution, that all could then serve in some 
capacity in the hour of their country’s need if they were called 
into service. Then if the manager of one of these big food 


depots of the country should refuse to run his business for the 
benefit of the country in war times at a reasonable profit, he 
could have been conscripted by the Government and been com- 
pelled to run his business for the real benefit of the people. If 


that had been done, Mr. President, I believe this food problem 
and all other matters pertaining to the living of the people of the 
United States would have been solved in a correct and truly 
democratic manner. : 

I do not care to take up more time in my few remarks; but I 
desire to say, in conclusion, that the people of the United States 
those who are suffering under existing conditions, and will con- 
tinue to suffer in a greater degree as time goes on—are watching 
the action of this Congress. We will have hard work to convince 
them that it took us a month to make up our minds whether we 
wanted to vote on this bill or whether we did not—a bill of the 
greatest importance to all of the people. 

Let me further say to you, in conclusion, that the Senate of 
the United Statés is discrediting itself in the eyes of the people 
with its dilatory and do-nothing tactics in connection with this 
bill and its failure to act promptly. Every Senator knows this 
as well as I do. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kina in the chair). The 
question is upon agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the amendment be now read. 
I understand there have been some changes made in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that there 
were no changes made in respect to the amendment under con- 
sideration. The amendment will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22, embracing lines 7, 8. 9, and 10, 
the committee proposes to strike out the following words: 

Provided, That all persons, excepting persons serving without com- 
pensation, shall be appointed in accordance with the provisiéns of the 
clyil-service act of January 16, 1883. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that on page 22, beginning in line 7? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is on page 22 of the old 
print of the bill. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as expressed before, I hope the 
Senate will not agree to that amendment. The House provided 
that these employees should be under civil service, and so long 
as this is a lump-sum appropriation the appointments ought to 
be under the civil service. Otherwise it is going to cost the 
Government of the United States nearly twice the amount of 
money that it otherwise would. I sincerely hope that the Senate 
will not adopt the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I very much hope the amend- 
ment of the committee will be adopted. I made substantially 
the same argument at the time the farm-loan bill was before 
the Senate that I wish now to make, and I do not know that 
I can add much to that, except to say that the present emer- 
gency is deeper and greater and more serious in its consequences, 

When a bureau is to be newly established, it is almost impos- 
sible within a reasonable time to create an entirely new set of 


officials. 
Mr. OVERMAN, 


Will the Senator allow me to interrupt hini 
a moment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HOLLIS.. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to suggest to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that if this provision were adopted it would be im- 
possible to get the employees. If there were an appropriation 
for the holding of an examination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion it would take three or four months to get the employees 
on the eligible list as the result of the examination. The Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Soor] will remember that in the last 
appropriation bill we had to insert an appropriation of $20,000 
additional in order to hold civil-service examinations, because 
the civil-service funds were practically exhausted. All these 
great departments have demanded during these war times many 
additional employees, but they can not get them, and if we do 
not adopt some such provision as this it will be impossible to 
administer the law. How low would it take to hold such exami- 
nations? At least three or four months, if the money was 
available for that purpose; but we should have to make an 
additional appropriation in order to enable the Civil Service 
Commission to hold examinations. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I should like to continue my 
remarks. I was going to say precisely what the Senator from. 
North Carolina has said. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire declines further to yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The reason I interrupted was because the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] rose, and I thought he wanted 
to reply to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon. I agree with 
him. : 
Mr. HOLLIS. I am very glad to have the Senator from 
North Carolina give me that information, because it comes 
from an authoritative source. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator 

Mr. HOLLIS. I want to finish what I have to say now, if 
the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to correct a statement made 
by the Senator. The Senator from Utah did not rise to ask to 
interrupt the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator from Utah, as I understood, was 
rising to reply to the Senator from North Carolina; but that is 
immaterial. — n 
I do know, as a matter of fact, that the Civil Service Com- 
ission is crippled at this time for lack of funds to do its ordi- 
nary work. It is my impression that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee reported an appropriation that was asked for 
by the Civil Service Commission, and it was agreed to by the 
Senate, but that the House conferees insisted on cutting it out; 
at least, it went out because the House insisted that it should. 
I do know that the Civil Service Commission is now called 
upon to supply hundreds and thousands of employees for the 
War Department, something that has not before been done; 
but to undertake to start out a new bureau of this sort under 
civil-service rules would be a very foolish proceeding. I say 
this as a friend of civil service. I am on the Civil Service 
Committee; I believe in civil service absolutely. After the 
Farm Loan Board had gotten started and the Appropriations 
Committee thought they should submit schedules of the em- 
ployees they wanted I had no particular objection. I did, how- 
ever, object, as some Senators will remember, to cutting the 
salaries of the members of the Farm Loan Board, but I do feel 
that if this measure is worth passing, if we are to go at it with 
vigor, we can not afford to cripple the administrators by the 
civil-service rules. I therefore hope the committee amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill if he will not accept an amendment to the amendment 
which he has proposed? It has been stated here—and I think 
accurately—that where appropriations have been made in lump 
sums salaries have been paid sometimes 300 per cent higher thar 
salaries for like services in other departments which are under 
the civil service. Now, it seems to me that there ought to bé 
some protection or some shield against the payment of exorbitant 
salaries or wages. I therefore ask the Senator if he would have 
any objection to adding at the end of the amendment the follows 
ing words: ; 

All salaries and wages paid under the 
the equivalent of salaries and wages pai 
Government for like services. 


4 75 CHAMBERLAIN: 
en 
Mr, MCCUMBER, I offer that amendment, 


rovisions of this act shall be 
in other departments of the 


I have no objection to that, Mr. Presi» 
d 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER As the Chair is advised, the 
pending amendment relates to striking out lines 7, 8, and 9, 
and the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota would 
not be appropriate to the amendment under consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate that fact, Mr: President, and 
will offer my amendment to the other amendment, when the one 
pending is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not remember that any 
particular reason was given why this language should be 
stricken out, at least at any meeting of the committee when I 
was present. Personally I do not see why the civil service 
should not be applicable at the starting of a bureau of this 
kind as well as to have it applicable later on. Certainly the 
temptation to make it partisan and to make a political machine 
out of it would be taken away. I am not charging, nor do I 
believe, that that would be done if the amendment were agreed 
to, for, so far as I know, there has been no reason given of a 
partisan nature why the provision as to civil service should be 
exeluded from the bill; but I believe, Mr. President, that these 
employees could be selected by the Civil Service Commission 
better than by any other bureau or set of men. They must be 
selected by somebody. They will be selected under certain rules 
and regulations, if they are to be efficient employees, if the right 
men and women are selected. The Civil Service Commission do 
nothing else except that kind of business; they are better 
equipped to do it than is anybody else, and I do not see any rea- 
son why they should not do it. Therefore I do not think that 
1 — language proposed to be stricken out should go out of this 

ill. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the bureau is established, 
how will it get employees from the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. NORRIS. They would have, in the first place, I pre- 
sume, an investigation made as to the nature of the work to be 
done and the kind of men and women who ought to do it, deter- 
mine when examinations should be held, and then hold the ex- 
aminations, to take which everyone who desired could apply. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator does not understand my ques- 
tion. These prospective employees will have to stand an exami- 
nation if they are to be appointed under civil service. How 
are the examinations going to be held? The Civil Service Com- 
mission came before the Appropriations Committee and said 
that they needed to provide a list of eligibles for the War De- 
partment, and asked us for an appropriation of $20,000 to hold 
examinations. We put that amount in a bill then pending in 
the Senate, but I understand now they have no appropriation 
available to hold examinations. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know anything about the appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It takes at least three or four months to 
hold these examinations and to establish an eligible list. The 
War Department, the Navy Department, and other departments 
have not been able to get the stenographers they need, although 
they have brought, as the Senator probably knows, in the neigh- 
borhood of 6,000 people to Washington. The list has now been 
about exhausted, and it will take three or four months to get 
another list from which eligibles. can be appointed. 
| Mr. NORRIS. The Civil Service Commission could get em- 
ployees just as quickly as the heads of the bureau could get 
them 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Unless they select them at random and make 
a politieal machine out of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think anybody is going to make a 
political machine out of it. I do not have any idea that that 
will be done. - 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope not. I do not think any of us want 
that to be done. o 

Mr. OVERMAN. I sincerely hope not. 

Mr. NORRIS. T have no doubt of that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What I meant to say was that it would be 
necessary for the Civil Service Commission to give notice and 
to send officers to conduct the examinations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not that have to be done in any event, 
unless the employees are picked at random? If the Senator 
himself were appointed by the President at the head of this 


bureau, and he wanted to get a number of stenographers, a 
number of clerks, and a number of other assistants, he would 


have to adopt some method of selecting them. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 
Mr. NORRIS. He could not pick them at random on the 


street corners. 
Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I am talking about 


J sa eee Viera oul reser ener eed 


Mr. NORRIS. The Civil Service Commission is better 
equipped to do that than the Senator would be, because the ma- 
chinery, to a certain extent, or at least the nucleus of the ma- 
chinery, is all there. They know how to do it; they have had 
experience along that line; and they could get at it more 
quickly. They have their assistants and secretaries in every 
State and important city in the Union, and they could cover the 
whole country almost overnight. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose they wanted to appoint some good 
farmers in Nebraska, does the Senator suppose the farmers 
would stand a civil-service examination? ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think so. $ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have no idea that they 
would. It is mighty difficult in my section of the country to 
get anybody to stand a civil-service examination for anything, 
I am told. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the Senator wanted a stenographer 
and went out into the country and found a man plowing corn, 
and said, “Here, I want you to be a stenographer,” would he 
get employees in that way? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I could go and get a stenographer in some 
office who had not taken the examination and who would not 
stand an examination. I might want an expert in farming, 
and I could go to some good farmer somewhere, or I could cor- 
respond with some farmers’ association, or with the governor 
of the State, and in that way get a better man than one who 
could stand an examination, but who might not be competent. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be true; but, if a farmer was 
wanted, the Civil Service Commission would have a method of 
examination for a farmer, which would, of course, be entirely 
different from a stenographer’s examination. In this case, how- 
ever, the bureau will not be desirous of securing farmers; they 
will want to get clerks and stenographers. A great many as- 
sistants of that character will be required. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, when it comes to the selection 
of stenographers and typewriters and, perhaps, bookkeepers, I 
assume that there is some one connected with the Civil Service 
Commission who is capable of conducting examinations of that 
kind; but the question comes up here with regurd to food dis- 
tribution, the production of food, and so forth Cun the Senator 
name anybedy connected with the commission who is competent 
to conduct an examination on those subjects? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not even name a stenographer there; 
I can not even name offhand the heads of that commission; but 
I will say to the Senator that most of those employed in the pro- 
posed new bureau will be bookkeepers and people of that kind. 
A great many stenographers, a great many clerks, a great many 
bookkeepers will have to be appointed and there is hardly any 
class of employees for whom the Civil Service Commission 
could not hold examinations and establish a list of eligibles. 
They can hold examinations for lawyers, for bookkeepers, for 
farmers, for clerks, for stenographers, or for any class of em- 
ployees. Selecting employees is part of their business, and they 
are equipped for it. The Civil Service Commission is the or- 
ganization of the Government which we have organized and 
equipped. to do that kind of work. Somebody must do it, and 
we had better have some one who is an expert secure these em- 
ployees than to have them selected offhand without any refer- 
ence to their qualifications. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, this applies to section 16 only, 
and provides for the employment of stenographers and clerks 
mostly here in the District of Columbia. Now, let me tell you 
what is going to happen if this provision is stricken from the 
bill. 

The officials of the bureau will go to work, and they in many 
eases will select from .he other departments of our Government 
the very best stenographers and clerks they can get. They will 
raise their salaries 25 to 50 per cent; and then the other de- 
partments of the Government will have to go to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to get clerks to replace those that will be 
taken away from them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yleld to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as I finish this statement I will 
yield. When the next appropriation bill comes before our com- 


mittee, the heads of all of these other departments will appear 
before the committee and say: “ We could not keep our clerks 


of the first and second and third and fourth classes; we could 
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not keep our best stenographers. They were taken ie the new 
bureau, just the same as has Lappened in the past.” | 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumprr] just a minute ago offered an 
amendment which would prevent the very thing which the 
Senator is criticizing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, that amendment has not been adopted. 
Then this is what the’ result of that will be: They will take an 
employee from one Glass of work in one department and ad- 
vance him to another class, and claim it is not for similar work. 
I speak from actual experience, because I have served on the 
Appropriations Committee for years; and I know what the 
heads of the other departments that have to operate under the 
civil service say, every time an appropriation bill comes before 
us, in relation to giving them extra help or increasing the 
salaries of employees of those departments. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, is it quite fair to say 
that that evil, if it exists—and I have no doubt it does exist— 
would be accentuated by this provision of this bill? Is it not 
rather due to the fact that there has been a feeling in all of these 
departments that the wages of the employees, and particularly 
of those in the lower classes, ought to be increased? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I am not charg- 
ing this up to the head of this bureau nor the men who do the 
work under the head of the bureau. It comes about in this 
way, and is just as natural as life itself: Every employee of 
our Government is looking for an advance. They want to be 
advanced; and when one of them gets to be a clerk of class 4 
he has got to secure a promotion or his wages can not be ad- 
vanced under the law, because the law fixes the salary of a clerk 
of class 4. Now, when a new bureau is created, if that bureau 
does not come under the rules of the civil service, there is not 
a clerk in any department of this Government but what knows 
at once that he has a chance of an W in salary. I 
am simply speaking of our experience in the pas 

Mr. POMERENE. Does not the 9 ata the fact 
that this is purely a temporary department? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. POMERENE. These clerks would be likely to lose their 
positions if they got over in this temporary department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I have seen too many 
chances taken by them in the past; and I do not blame them, 
as far as that is concerned, for getting all that they possibly 
can. I do not want it understood that I object to their trying 
to secure an increase. I am only telling the Senate what the 
result will be. 

If the Senate wants to take that responsibility, well and good. 
However, if it is adopted and this money is to be expended 
outside of the civil service, I say now, without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that it will cost our Government 25 per cent 
more than it would if the civil-service rules applied. 

It is for that reason, and that only, that I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we have had 
some rather startling suggestions and statements made here to- 
day. It has been stated that a bill which passed the House of 
Representatives some time ago and came over to the Senate, 
and was amended here, and then passed the Senate, is being de- 
layed in conference under pressure outside of Congress, and for 
the very purpose of forcing the passage of this bill before that 

I know, Mr. President, that some of the Senate conferees on 
legislation is enacted. 
that bill have been very earnestly in favor of early action upon 
it. I know that the Senator from Iowa IMr. Kenyon], who 
is a member of the conference on the part of the Senate, for 
some time called attention to the fact that this bill had not 
gone to conference, and that he was especially insistent that the 
Dill should be sent to conference, so that an agreement of some 
kind might be reached and brought back to the two Houses. So 
I feel safe in asserting that the Senate conferees are not to 
blame for the delay in acting upon that bill. 

It is a peculiar situation, to say the least of it, that a measure 
of the importance of House bill 4188 should be held up in con- 
ference with a view to forcing action by one of the coordinate 
branches of the Government upon another bill. House bill 4188 
was supposed to be an administration measure. It was a meas- 

eure considered of very great importance in the present crisis, 
and it was urged and presented as the first bill, and was passed 
by the House, and came over here. We were criticized very 
severely because we did not pass it promptly. I think the Sen- 
ate did act pretty promptly upon that measure. 

When the bill came upon the floor of the Senate, after careful 
consideration, two very important amendments were put upon 


it—two amendments which, in my judgment, would very largely. 


meet the demands of the public sentiment of this country, As 


I see it, what the people of this country really would like to have 
is legislation that would prevent the storing and hoarding of 
food supplies for the purpose of exacting exorbitant prices from 
the people for those food supplies; and they would like to have 


gambling in farm products stopped. If those two things were 
done, and the people left to their normal activities, in my judg- 
ment the food problem would be largely solved, and the public 
sentiment of this country would be met and the interests of the 
producers and consumers largely served. 

The Senate put two amendments upon this bill. One of them 
is section 10, which provides very stringent penalties against 
the hoarding of foodstuffs for the purpose of exacting exorbi- 
tant rates from the consuming public; and section 33 was a 
section which, in my judgment, would go a long way to stop 
and prevent gambling in food products. The bill was passed 
with those two very important propositions in it. I think it 
was so important that the people of the country have a right to 
criticize anybody or any part of fhe Government that delays 
early action upon those two amendments. 

As was said a while ago, the bill passed the Senate a month 
ago. It was not sent to conference until about a week ago, 
and apparently nothing has been done in the conference. It 
was stated broadly a few minutes ago on this floor that the delay 
was caused by pressure outside of either House of Congress, 
and that the delay is being caused in order to force the passage 
of this measure. Mr. President, if that is so the people of the 
country ought to know it, and they ought to have an opportunity 
to express themselves with reference to such action as that. 

Now, Mr. President, another suggestion was made. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he has personal and direct information that pressure 
has been brought to bear to delay that conference? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I did not make 
that assertion on the floor of the Senate. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] made that assertion on the floor of the 
Senate a while ago. I am satisfied that he had good reasons 
for making it and that he can answer the Senator from Ohio. 

It was also suggested that the bill that we are now consider- 
ing should be sent back to the committee. It was stated that the 
committee is considering the matter of submitting to the Senate 
a substitute. 

I do not think a suggestion of that sort ought to be enter- 
tained for one moment. I do not believe that the Senate ought 
to abdicate its functions in behalf of any committee. If any- 
body should abdicate them, it should be the committee. The 
committee is simply the servant of the Senate, 

What has been the course of this bill? A bill similar to 
the House bill was introduced in the Senate on the 15th of June 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Foresty. On the 16th of 
June it was reported from the committee to the Senate without 
any amendment. We have a right to assume that the com- 
mittee gave some consideration to the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I think it was stated on the 
floor of the Senate—I am not sure, but my recollection is that it 
was stated on the floor of the Senate by the chairman—that it 
was reported without amendment because the committee seemed 
to be so divided that they were not able to reach a commit- 
tee decision with reference to it; and so it was brought 
to the Senate for its consideration without any recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was going to suggest to the Senator 
that not only was it reported without amendment but also with- 
out recommendation; and I doubt if the committee intended to 
make any recommendation upon that bill until it had been dis- 
cussed for some time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, there was no recom- 
mendation made. The Senate bill was considered for a few 
days, and then the House bill passed the House and came over 
here, and was referred to the committee. It came over here 
on the calendar day of June 25, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. ‘That committee, as I 
understand, gave special consideration to that bill, spending a 
great deal of the time of two days on it, and on the 27th of 
June it was reported to the Senate with a great many amend- 
ments, which, I understand, had the approval of the committee; 
and we have the bill here with these various amendments recom- 
mended by the committee. 

The Senate has been at work on this bill now for a good many 
days. We have amended it in various particulars. We have 
amended the committee amendments. We have gone through 
the bill for the consideration of the committee amendments, and 
we have reached page 22 in the consideration: of committee 
amendments. There are only 24 pages in the bill, and, aside 


from the amendment we are now considering, there are only 
three other committee amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Four. Section 3 was passed over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was going to say that some 
amendments recommended have been passed over. We will go 
back to them: 

In this state of affairs, after we have considered nearly all 
the committee amendments and after we have left one or two, 
possibly, for further consideration by the Senate, it is now 
suggested that because the Agricultural Committee has seen fit 
to have a meeting for the purpose of considering whether er not 
it will propose a substitute, the Senate should stop the con- 
sideration of this bill and wait upon its committee. I think not, 
Mr. President. I think the Senate should go on, consider these 
committee amendments, and make this bill. The Senate will 
make the bill in any event. The Senate has more jurisdiction 
and more power over the bill than the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. As a matter of fact, it has no jurisdiction 
over the bill now, as it is before the Senate. If that committee 
sees fit to consider the proposition of submitting a substitute, 
very well. I am glad it is trying to get matters in good shape. 
It is to be commended for that. It can report its substitute or 
bring it out and propose it as an amendment to this bill; but 
this bill ought not to be recommitted. Furthermore, after we 
have been considering it all this time, the Senate on yesterday 
reached a unanimous-consent agreement upon this bill and set 
it for a final vote on the 21st of this month. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say to the Senator that I 
am glad he takes that position. This bill is now before the 
Senate, and of course it can be perfected just as completely in 
the Senate as it conid be in the committee, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I certainly think so. I do not 
believe the Senate has any right, under the unanimous- consent 
agreement, to refer this bill back to the committee except by 
unanimous consent, and I do not believe that by a majority 
vote we could practically set aside a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment and refer this bill back to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. At any rate, I do not think we ought to do it. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. PAGE. I want te say to the Senator that the com- 
mittee will not change section 12 in the slightest respect in any 
recommendation it may make. It has simply taken for that 
section the unanimous-consent-agreement provision and made 
that section absolutely identical with the section that we have 


ssed. 

“re JONES of Washington. As the Senator has just come in, 
I will state thut I have not referred to section 12 at all in my 
remarks, but I was coming to it. I was going to do it, but I 
had not done it. 

Mr. PAGE. Is there any unanimous-consent agreement that 
would in any way prevent the committee from passing upon 
or considering an elimination of the many articles we had 
in the original bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all. 8 

Mr. PAGE. For instance, in the original bill there have been 
included cotton, hides, and leather, the manufactures of iron, 
and so forth. In the bill that the committee have been trying 
to perfect and improve we have eliminated everything except 


wheat, meal, coal, potatoes, and beans. We have tried to im- 


prove the bill. We thought it was entirely proper to make im- 
provement if we could except as to section 12, which we have 
in no way changed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not want 
to criticize the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; but it 
seems to me, from the statement of the Senator from Vermont, 
that it is assuming to know more about what ought to be in this 
bill than the Senate itself. ‘The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, when it reported this bill, did not recommend that 
cotton and wool and hides and skins be put in it; but the Senate 
itself, by a vote of the Senate, did put those things in, and the 
Senate amended the bill that it had under consideration by 
inserting those articles. In other words, it has been the ex- 
pressed judgment of the Senate that those articles should be 
in the bill. Now the Senator says that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry have come to the conclusion that the 
Senate was wrong, and they are going to take out those things 
or recommend that they be taken out. That may be wise upon 
their part; but I do want to remind the Senator that the Senate 
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itself put those articles in; that the Senate itself expressed its 
judgment that those articles should be covered by this bill, and 
only the Senate can undo that action. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Washington is reminded that 
the Committee on Agriculture does not propose to do more than 
tc ask its chairman at his convenience to make a motion to 
amend the bill when it is properly up for consideration. I see 
no impropriety in the committee suggesting to the chairman 
that he express the views of fhe committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have already said that the 
Committee on Agriculture had a perfect right to make a recom- 
mendation to the Senate and offer the amendments which have 
been offered. 

Mr. PAGE. ‘That is what the committee propose to do. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I know, but I am calling atten- 
tion to the situation. I was referring more particularly to the 
Suggestion made on the floor that because the Committee on 
Agriculture was considering the matter of a substitute we should 
stop the consideration of the bill here and send it back to the 
committee. That was the thought I was really referring to 
when the Senator interrupted me. ' : 

Mr. PAGE. Has anyone proposed to send the bill back to 
the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has been suggested two or 
three times by Senators that we should do that. 

Mr. PAGE. That is without my knowledge. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator has been engaged 
with the committee. He was not here. 

Mr. PAGE, Perhaps I ought not to bring up the matter at 
this time, because I suppose the chairman of our committee will, 
at the proper time, speak for the committee. It has left the 
matter in his hands to make ‘such motions as will accord with 
the views of the committee as they have been expressed after a 
very careful reconsideration of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have said about 
all I care to say with reference to it, and I am going to take 
only a moment or two more. I was just coming to section 12 to 
which the Senator referred. As I understand it, section 12 has 
been disposed of by the Senate. I have understood that it has 
been, in effect, actually passed by the Senate, because we have 
gone further than we usually do with these unanimous-consent 
agreements. In the first place, it is very unusual for the Senate 
in the consideration of a bill to sit down or dispose of a par- 
ticular amendment by unanimous consent, but that was done 
with reference to section 12. We further provided in that unani- 
mous-consent agreement that after the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, had acted upon section 12 that section should not 
be reserved in the Senate for further consideration or further 
amendment. In other words, by the unanimous consent of the 
Senate section 12 has, in effect, been passed by the Senate. 

I noticed in the papers this morning that it was claimed that 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry had reframed a bill, 
and that they had reframed section 12, and that they ‘were put- 
ting in the substitute another provision for. section 12. I am 
glad to have the assurance of the Senator from Vermont that 
the committee, in whatever substitute it shall submit to the Sen- 
ate, will incorporate in it section 12 as it has actually been 
agreed to by the Senate, thereby keeping full faith with the 
unanimous-consent agreement made by the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. And that is exactly what the committee has done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not believe this statement 
made in the papers was even the voice of any member of the 
committee. I think the wish was father to the thought and the 
father to the expression in that paper, and that it was the ex- 
pression of some one who hoped that section 12 would be changed 
in some way. As I said, I am glad to hear the Senators say 
they are going to report whatever substitute they have with 
that provision as the Senate adopted it, because it seems to me, 
Mr. President, that to take any other course would be violative 
of the good faith and honor of the Senate itself, and that we 
can not afford to do that. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take any further time ex- 

t— 
nir. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator again? 
The Senator would not think it was a violation of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement on section 12 of the bill if a proposed 
amendment.were reported out of the committee leaving section 
12 just as the Senate passed it the first time? j 

Mr, JONES of Washington. As the Senate finally passed it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; as the section was finally passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; that is what I said. I do 
not think that would be, but any attempt to change section 12 
as it was finally agreed to by the substitute or in any other way, 
would be violative of good faith. I do not think any substitute 
would even be subject to amendment, so far as section 12 is 
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concerned, under the agreement under which it has been acted 
upon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I asked whether I understood the 
Senator to mean that it would be a violation of faith to report 
anything out of the committee by way of a substitute or other- 
wise but the Senator only feels that it would be a violation of 
faith to report out an amendment of the liquor provision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; the other was not cov- 
ered by the unanimous-consent agreement at all. I refer to 
section 12; that is all. 

Mr. President, I have here a comment upon the food amend- 
ment as contained in section 12 showing the actual eost of dis- 
tilled liquors and showing it to be very much less than that 
contended for by some on the outside. I ask that it may be 
printed in the Recorp.and referred to the Committee on Finance, 
I think that is where it should properly go. 

There being no objection, the paper was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tun SMOOT AMENDMENT, 

The Smoot amendmen, to the House food bill directs the President 
to purchase the distilled spirits in bond at cost. and. not more than 10 
per cent profit, 

MISREPRESENTATION BY OPPONENTS OF BILL TO CONSERVE FOODS WASTED 
IN MAKING LIQUOR. 

The enemies ot the bill to prohibit the use of foodstuffs for ma 
liquor now say that the Senate amendment will cost the Governmen 
$1,000,000.000. In the same article they 1 argue that it 
will not ald prohibition, as the liquor interests will withdraw the liquor 
in bond before the new revenue law and the food bill go into effect. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

The cost of making a gallon of whisky Is gross gronel A misrepresented by 

the opponents of this legislation, ‘The following facts were given by 


— 255 Marcel, manager of the Anti-Trust Distilleries Co., of Kansas City, 
Cost to produce a gallom of whisky. 


9 bushels of No. 2 or No. 3 corn, at 50 cents aia pals 
1 bushel rve and barley malt 
Yeast for fermenting. 


Cost of dtlüisklon 
Cost of 3 8 


8 barrel 018 5⁰ pear corer -054 
ight and hauling from district 8 
Total cost in warehouse per gallon Malice Aras —————e . —.—— 


now in bond. 
war price of corn and other 


This represents the cost of pracy a all the B kone 


The recent additional price ig caused by the 
food material. Seven years of whisky — ge Se is — bond on the above 
cost ae Whisky was recently. advertis: sale in Washington — 
$1.40 a gallon, which — the 81.10 Government thx The sam 
whisky has now been boosted to $2 a gallon without the Additian PB yee any 
cost of value to it in the meantime 

The original cost, on the above basis, of 4-year-old whisky. which is 

ke out of bond for beverage purposes is about 21 cents per 

gallon. 10 cent profit and-it would make a little over 28 cents 
a gallon. It will cost about 2 cents a gallon to red! to 
Mr. Marcel, distiller. This would make it about 25 cents per gallon 
the President gave the full 10 per cent profit, which is n — A 


him 

Senator Penrose, who is in a position to know, says that there are 
208,000,000 gallons of whisky in bond. subject to this purchase, less 
what = be withdrawn before the President can purchase it under the 
law. On the above basis the cost to the Government d be only 
about $50,000,000. Its value to the Government will be as much or 
more than this when we consider that by the time the Government would 
Purchase these distilied spirits for munition purposes the liquor dealers 
will demand the advanced prices of —.— material. labor, and revenue 
which will be in effect at that time. the standpoint, th of 
economy, this purchase is a wise one. The actual cost of the liquor 
now in bond is not a matter of guesswork. The Internal Revenue De- 
partment has access to book of the distillers and can determine 
8 cost of each season's crop during the eight years covered 
by the whisky now in bond. 


LIQUOR REVENUE A BURDEN TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
Every dollar the Government gets in revenue from the liquor traffic 
is paid not by the guor Soe but ultimately by the consumer. It costs 
the Government lars in return to care for the 
liquor causes, The ier dealer never, has and never will ultimately 
pay this tax. By advancing a few million dollars he gets the Pons 

rob 1 poopie of two and a half billion dollars every zan 

The liquor dealers complained when the Senate passed the 
amendment preventing the withdrawal of whisky for beverage foe 
Banks holding aip securities wired the Senate that they 
ruined. Now, when the Government offers to purchase the whisky 
Same crowd yells disaster! The reason for their present cry is that — 
Proposed plan prevents the Liquor dealer from selling the whisky at 
retail at bout 36 pr gallon profit instead of a possible 10 per cent 
proñt, as proposed the Senate amendment. 

SENATE AMENDMENT A BENEFIT TO THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. 

It takes a barrel of distilled spirits to 8 the powder or explosive 
to fire one of the great guns in this war. hen the water is taken out 
of the alcohol there will only be something uke a hundred milliom gallons. 
If it takes a barrel to fire one gun this would only leave enough alcohol 


\ 


si pee tinned shots. All the alcohol in America, it 1s calculated, 


pe ee ee wader or the explosives for the cannonading for 
three gave in a e like that of 8 The Government can use 
this Iiquor to = ye to kill the enemy instead of killing its own 
a allowing these selfish interests to make abnormal profits 
is Government ei 8 — grow strong by encouraging a traffic and 

which weakens and destroys the two 


oe aoe from a 
sh victory. Speed a ube ly and man power.” When the liquor 
has been entirely * — ted and the last distillery and brewery 
lane we will then realize the wisdom of Justice Grier's decision years 
ago, when he answered thle whole revenue bugaboo from the Supreme 
ourt bench in these words: It there should be a ioss of revenue from 
use of this power, she (meaning the Government) would be the gainer 
a thousandfold in the health. wealth. and apni of her people.” 
AMES CANNON, Jr., 
A. J. BARTON, 
WAXNR B. WHEELER, 
E. H. CHERRINGTON, 
Legislativo Committee of Anti-Saloon League of America, 
E. C. DINWIDDIE, 
Legislative Superintendent. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here a proposition by 
many of the great church organizations of the country submit- 
ting a proposal to take care of the question of revenues that 
the Government may lose by way of the stoppage of the manu- 
facture of liquors. I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Boarp OP TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITTON, AND Punic 
MORALS OP THE METHODIST MPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1917. 
CHURCHES BUY A BONE-DRY BOND ISSUE TO REPLACE LIQUOR 
REVENUE. 
In event of national an Kg a picasa that the churches. of the 
uneg — 8 will buy $500 liberty bonds annually during 


e period of the 7 — which 7 ain than replace the revenne that 
— 2 be derived from the liquor traffic. 


of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the 
Methodist iscopal aes by Clare 
D. D., secretary; Board o f Tem 
terian Church in the United 

Charles Scanlon, LL. 


nce True Wilson, 


Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, by Rev. 
Jas. Emprin m, D. D., secretary; the 8 tary 
tists, by Rey. Samuel Zane Batten, it os 


Committee on Temperance and Social 
Southern Baptist Convention, by A. J. 
chairman; American re omy“ Board of. 5 — — 
Church, by Rev. L. E. Sellers, D. D., secretary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have also a copy of a letter 
sent by Dr. S. P. Kramer, a very prominent physician. of Cin- 
cinnati, to Representative LonaworrH, of Ohio, answering a 
statement based upon a memorandum prepared by the Fleisch- 
man Co. and put in the Recorp a few days ago. I ask eas it 
may be printed in the Recorp also. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Hon. 3 LONGWORTH, 
House of’ Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mn. Loxowortr: The Cincinnati Enquirer of July 7, 
1917, publishes an extract from a memorandum submitted by 


CINCINNATI, 


‘ou for 
publication, in the CONGRESSIONAL Record, wherein it appears that the 
affect the production of bread by 


abolition of ae would seriou 
interf 


ering with the manufacture o 
The basis te this memorandum is given as a statement by the 
Fleischman Co., which is said to produce 90 per cent of the yeast used 
oe the 3 of the United: States. 

I beg to submit for your consideration a statement relative 
to Minis important subject. To n with, let me say that the Fleiseh- 
man Co. produce whisky and not The compressed yeast marketed 
th this company is a by-product of the manufacture of whisky, and 

— east used by the bakers of this country is really an offal of 
As the result of a good deal of scientific investigation on my 
“have come to the conclusion that this is a very inferior yeast 
which would be produced as soon as the manufacture of this 
versal poison is arg si 
yeast necessarily is very T. gromy contaminated by other 
microorganisms, gyal as 2 lactie acid bacillus and various other 
see “The 82 p “digestio upan ga the yeast is peny the ne 
on which many persons acquire as 
Suge of ppc h bread which, as is often the case in this 
eoun has. been poe tlhe baked 


try, 
If, however, yeast 2 made independently. of the manufactupe of 
7 9 — it will be soon as our archaic revenue ons are 
then the role and the bakers would be supplied with a pure 
yeast, one which does not contain these contami- 
and our aky or would no longer be poisoned 
or by bread made from contami- 


yeast 


z that 


almost uni 


P 
of oe National Biscuit Co., Muth's Bakery, was producing and usin 
7 — gid were, however, 
sain o e of the Re plant, and this was finally accomplished through 
the pressure of the Berens Department by the enforcement of archaic 
internal-revenue regula 


When the ancestors — "the Fleischman Co. fled from Ip they fled 
from the — age they had no yeast and were compel to eat un- 
5 This we may still eat without sin. The conclusion 

be drawn * statement is that if the le of America 
wrist to eat bread other than matzos they must continue to permit the 
ae of the thie: abercenitl ancestors to sell poison to the people. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


S. P. KRAMER. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to call attention to a 
statement in a letter from Dr. Kramer to me, in which he says: 

As the matter now stands, the whisky men are dra the whisky 
from bond to the limit of their credit. All of the available money in 
this part of the country is going into whisky, which constitutes another 
grave accusation against the traffic. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am very glad that 
Senators this morning have laid emphasis upon the failure of 
Congress to enact the first so-called Lever bill which was passed 
by the Senate more than a month ago and went to conference 
and has since failed to emerge. Senators have referred to those 
provisions of the bill which are intended to prevent the undue 
hoarding of food products and to make such offenses punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, and they have also referred to 
those provisions of that bill which give the President discretion- 
ary jurisdiction over the grain exchanges in the event that the 
practices or methods indulged in by the members of such ex- 
changes are injurious to the public in the matter of undue 
enhancement of prices. The President is authorized, as you 
remember, to correct those practices and issue regulations goy- 
erning the exchanges, 

The Senators, however, have omitted mention of the appro- 
priations carried in that bill which are held up by reason of its 
failure to be reported from the committee of conference. The 
appropriations do not seem to be very large ss compared with 
some of the appropriations which we are making but they are 
directed at exceedingly important undertakings. It will be 
remembered that some of those appropriations were made for 
the purpose of enabling the Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the State departments of agriculture and State 
agricultural colleges or any other suitable agency to carry on a 
nation-wide thoroughly organized campaign of education in the 
matter of not only food production but food conservation. 

The Department of Agriculture fully expected that the bill 
would have reasonably prompt consideration, So confident was 
it that it would have such consideration at the hands of Con- 
gress that it laid plans in advance and notified the State gov- 
ernments and the State commissioners of agriculture and the 
State colleges of agriculture of its plans and invited them to co- 
operate and perfect the organizations within the States. 

The situation resulting from the failure of the bill to be re- 
ported from the conference and to receive any final action by 
the Congress has been very serious in this respect. I have 
here a letter from the dean of the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell, one of the greatest institutions of its 
kind in the world, which I beg leave to read to the Senate in 
order to show the Senate the seriousness of this situation. It 
is addressed to me at Washington and says: 


New YORK STATE COLLEGE or AGRICULTURE. 
- OFFICE OF THR DEAN, 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 2, 1917. 


7 (Albert R. Mann, acting dean.) 


Senator James W. WADSWORTH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I am wri you concerning the Lever food-supply bill, 
II. R. 4188, Calendar No. 59, which carries appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and for cooperative work between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the States. Our immediate interest is in the 

aragraph carrying the appropriation of $4,348,400 “ For increasi 
‘ood production and eliminating waste and promoting conservation o 
food by educational and demonstrational methods through county, dis- 
trict, and urban agents and others.” 


He continues: 


You undoubtedly know that in anticipation of the passage of this 
act officials of the Department of Agriculture— 


That means here in Washington— 


wrote to the various States Indicating expected apportionments to each 
State for cooperative work in agricultural and home economics county 
agent work. For New York State the original 8 were 
indicated, as follows: For county-agent work, $59,300; for women's 
county agents, $50,500; for home economics in cities, 53,400. This 
was based on the original request of five and one-half millions for the 
above item. When Congress reduced this amount to $4,348,400, on 
which we understand both Houses a and the item seemed, there- 
fore, to be assured, we were informed that according to the redistribu- 
tion of funds the following items would very probably be available for 
work in this State For county-agent work, $47,000; for women's 
county agents, $44,700; for home economics in cities, $20,000. In 
order that these funds might be of any use whatever this season it 
was necessary for us to make our plans immediately, as the growing 
and preserving season is now under way. 


This letter was dated July 2. Of course, the season is even 
more under way since it was written— 
Because of the seeming certainty that these funds would be available, 
we have drawn up a State program in cooperation with the New York 
State Food Sup, Commission for the placing of food conservation 

nts and of additional agricultural agents in counties throughout the 
State. Our State council of defense, of which the governor is chair- 
man, has approved our budget showing the joint State and Federal 
funds. Furthermore, we have taken steps in nearly all of the counties 
of the State and in the larger cities, to perfect organizations so as.to 
place the agents immediately upon the receipt of the funds, Other 


State organizations throughout the State have adapted their plans 
to our program and it will mean a disastrous disturbance of the entire 
food conservation program in this State if these funds are not forth- 
coming and if they are not received soon. The situation is extremely 
acute in view of the fact that communities throughout the State are 
insisting on having service. The time is ripe to do a far-reaching 
pees of work. It would seem 3 that we should have to in- 
orm people throughout the State that this work can now not be done 
because of failure of Congress to make the ar tesa whe we available, 
Furthermore, in view of the assurances that the funds would be 
forthcoming, we have held a special training school of two weeks— 
That was at the Cornell College of Agriculture— 


in length to give the final preparation to the first lot of food conserva- 
tion agents who are to go out; and we have announced a second training 
conference of similar length for the remaining number. 

It means a very great deal for the State of New York that this bill 
shall be passed. The same is true of ali of the other States, as I am 
given to understand that 8 every State in the Union has 
taken steps much like our own in coniident e tation that these funds 


will be forthcoming. I respectfully request that you do all that you 


can to secure the passage of this important measure; and I can not 
urge upon you too strongly the importance of haste in order that any 
effective work may be done this year. 

Yours, sincerely, A. R. MAXX: 

Mr. President, it is rather difficult for the Senate and perhaps 
for the general publie to understand the serlousness of the situn- 
tion confronting the people, and particularly the producers of 
food at this very moment. This letter from the dean of the New 
York State College of Agriculture refers to the New York State 
Food Commission, which was_established to investigate very 
important work throughout that State, which, contrary to the 
impressions that exist perhaps in the far West, is one of the 
greatest agricultural States in the country. 

It is well known that the acreage in nearly all crops planted 
this year is very much larger than that of last year all over 
the country. Two reasons stand back of that increase in acre- 
age—first, the patriotic desire of the agricultural population to 
respond to the demands of the time; and, second, the compara- 
tively high prices that have prevailed for agricultural products 
during the last winter and spring. Farmers in large numbers 
have increased their acreage in order, if possible, to make more 
money, a tendency in human nature that can not be overlooked. 
The most powerful element in this situation is the desire of 
every man to be prosperous. 

The increase in the acreage in the State of New York on some 
of these products is truly remarkable, and at the risk of tiring 
Senators and largely for the purpose of putting it in the Recorp 
in the hope that some of the public at least, particularly the 
public which lives in the great cities and constitutes the great 
mass of the consumers, will have a clearer understanding of the 
situation, I am going to read the percentages of increases in 
acreage in the State of New York pn certain products, compar- 
ing this year’s acreage with last year’s acreage. I take these 
figures from the bulletin issued by the New York State Food 
Supply Commission under date May 22, 1917. 

We find, for instance, that the acreage in corn to be used for 
grain, as distinguished from corn which is to be used as ensilage, 
has increased over last year by 47.2 per cent. Corn for the silo 
has increased 16.7 per cent. Oats show 13.5 per cent increase in 
acreage; barley, 20.8 per cent increase; buckwheat, 16.3 per 
cent; winter wheat, 12.6 per cent; spring wheat, 162.1 per cent. 
I may remark in passing, Mr. President, that the spring wheat- 
increased acreage in New York, while exceedingly large in per- 
centage, does not indicate a tremendous total acreage, because 
spring wheat is not ordinarily raised in the State of New York 
upon a large scale, and it would require a comparatively small 
number of additional acres to bring about an increase of 162 
per cent of the total. So that is not quite as impressive as the 
figures would indicate. However, it shows the tendency. 

The increase in rye is 4.8 per cent. In beans—and the State 
of New York, I think, next to the State of Michigan, is the 
greatest bean-producing State in the Union—the increased acre- 
age in beans is 43.1 per cent; alfalfa, 13 per cent. 

The only decrease shown is in hay—a decrease of 2.7 per 
cent, accounted for by the fact that meadows have been plowed 
up in order to plant cultivated crops. 

The acreage in cabbage has increased 77.1 per cent; potatoes, 
25 per cent. 

Mr. President, when the State of New York increases its 
acreage in potatoes 25 per cent—and, mind you, the State leads 
all the other States in the production of potatoes—it means 
77,000 additional acres of potatoes, and at 100 bushels to the 
acre, which is an average yield, a fairly decent yield, that 
single increase in that State makes 7,700,000 additional bushels 
of potatoes. 

The canning-factory crops have increased in acreage 36.4 per 
cent and the other vegetable and garden crops have increased 
23.1 per cent, and miscellaneous crops 16.7 per cent. 

Mr. President, these increases do not include the so-called 
home gardens which have been so encouraged throughout all the 
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villages and towns and cities; These increases in acreage that 
I have read are on the actual farms of the State operated by pro- 
fession! farmers who know their business. and who have gone 
into this increased production confident, I may say, that they 
shall have a chance to sel] this increased production for what it 
is worth on the market. 

The State authorities report that, so far as home gardens are 
concerned, the increase in that State amounts to 151 per cent, 
which means a vast production of perishable products by a very 
large number of small holders. : 

The bill which is pending in the conference is the one by 
which it is contemplated to show the people of this country. if 
they neetl any showing—to teach the people of the country, if 
they need any teaching—how to conserve this enormous increase 
in the preduction of food: Here it is the middle of July. It 
is pretty late to teach anybody to preserve the crops that are 
ripening te-«lay. The bill that is now reposing in conference, 
through the exercise of some mysterious influences which have 
succeeded in keeping it buried there, is of infinitely more im- 
portance in the months of July and August, 1917, than the bill 
which is now the unfinished business of the Senate. 

I undertake to prophesy—I am emboldened to do it because I 
am in the farming business myself—I undertake to prophesy 
that the production of crops in the United States this year, 
with the single exceptioh, perhaps, of wheat, will exceed even 
the figures indicated by the most recent Government reports. 
In other words. I believe there can be no question whatsoever 
that we are to have the largest production in the history of the 
country, and I believe that it will reach such figures as even to 
startle the most confirmed optimist. Not even the t 
of Agriculture may really estimate what is going on in this 
country in the production of food. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator, in making the statement which 
he has just concluded, has touched upon a subjeet to which we 
are not giving quite sufficient apprehension. While our fegisla- 
tion has been going on here somewhat slowly, the producers of 
the country have gone out and really solved this question so 
far as the production of foodstuffs is concerned, and the great 
question now is, How are we going to get the foodstuffs to the 
point where they ought to be for consumption? 

Let me call attention to the fact that in my State we will 
have from 12.000 to 15,000 carloads of potatoes within the next 
60 days, and the State of Utah will have, perhaps, from 6.000 
to 8,000, the State of Washington from 10,000 to 12.000. and 
there will be found within the next 60 days in those three or 
four States some 30.000 or 40.000 carloads of potatoes. 

Now. there will be no market for them, as we are in- 
formed, by reason of the fact that the means of transportation 
will not be sufficient and adequate to take care of them and get 
them to market. The food is there in abundant quantities and 
the production has been had—that is to say, those agricul- 
turists and those in the business have gone forward and done 
the work—and the serious question now is. What are you gding 
to do with those potatoes after you have raised them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was going to discuss that very point. 
I think an infinite harm has been done to the food-supply prob- 
lem in this country so far as it affects the censervation of these 
crops by the wild and reckless conversation that has been in- 
dulged in by certain people in the newspapers. It would be a 
good thing, Mr. President, if some of the gentlemen who are 
constantly advising farmers how to do their business would 
take the elevator from the top floor of the office building and 
go down to the street and walk far out into the country and 
learn something. 

The Senator from Idaho has brought out an exceedingly im- 
portant phase of this situation, what to do with this tremen- 
dous crop that is coming, mind you, a crop that did not come as 
a result of any legislation whatsoever, Entirely natura] eco- 
nomic causes brought it out. assisted, of course, by a patriotic 
impulse. The farmer can not sell his product, and. in my judg- 
ment, will seldom if ever be able to sell his product direct to 
the consumer across great distances. We will take the State of 
Idaho and its potatoes. The farmers of Idaho have no effec- 
tive method of selling to the consumers in Boston. They must 
sell to some one who will collect, transport, and distribute them. 
They sell to the local produce dealers. There are produce deal- 
ers by the thousands in the United States. There is one in 
every little village hamlet of 300 or 400 people to whom the 
farmer may go and get cash for what he has to sell. Those 
produce dealers or a good many of them have storage facilities, 
They take up the sinck or the surplus, as it were, in the sup- 
ply and put it in storage and feed it out to the larger produce 
dealers in the greut cities, or, if it is grain, it goes to the millers, 


or for whatever purpose the article is used it proceeds through 
the channels of. commerce. 

Now; wé have frightened every produce dealer in the United 
States. The Senator from Minnesota IMr. Netson] described 
day before yesterday what has happened in the wheat market. 
The dealer whose business it was to purchase wheat from the 
farmer and give him cash for it does not dare buy it to-~lay. 
Wheat is the first article affected by this lack of confidence on 
the part of the dealers, because it is the first staple article that 
comes to market in any large quantity. The next one will be 
oats. The bulk of the oats crop will ripen in August, and if the 
conditions in August are as they are to-day the farmers will 
not be able to sell their oats. Along with that will come the 
rye and the barley, and the same kind of dealers buy oats, rye, 
and barley, and the farmers will not be able to sell their rye 
or their barley. Next will come corn, and the same situation 
will result. All of these are staple products, which are listed 
upon the grain exchanges. Through no act of Congress. but 
through the utterances. public and otherwise. of gentlemen who 
are supposed to have tremendous influence with the adminis- 
tration here in Washington, every one of the dealers has 
reached the conclusion that he can not afford te take any 
chances in buying wheat. His business is to be regulated. How 
dare he enter into a contract involving the purchase and sale 
of wheat—particularly the sale of it some months hence—when 
there hangs over his head the suggestion that the Government 
may in the meantime step in and regulate the entire business? 
That is what is going to block the distribution of food. I be- 
lieve the railroads, if they strain themselves, can carry it. but 
you have got to have somebody willing to buy it. and the danger 
at present, Mr. President, is that nobody is going to be willing 
to purchase. 

Several days ago I ran across a dispatch whieh was pub- 
lished in the Evening Star of this city, dated from Chicago, on 
June 28. It says: 

Government plans for food control, according to a statement given 
out here to-day by President Griffin. of the board of trade, include 
absolute control of the wheat trade fn all its commercial a There 


can be no lation in it. Buying and selling.of other grains for 
present or future delivery will be unrestricted, 


Then Mr. Griffin's statement follows; and, mind you, Mr. 
Griffin, when he speaks. speaks with a good deal of authority 
fron? the nature of the position which he holds, and I venture 
to say that hundreds and hundreds of produce dealers read this 
statement. I am going to read it. 

Mr. Griffin said: “Tuesday and Wednesday of this week representa- 
tives of the grain exchanges of the United States held a conference at 
Washington with Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, food administrater; Julius 
H. Barnes, his chief assistant; and others connected with the food ad- 
ministration. The exchanges, through their representatives, have given 
their whole-hearted support to the administration plans for food control.” 

Of course they have. They are perfectly safe when they do 
that. They take no chances. 

Mr. Hoover and his associates have unfolded to us their plans in 
great detail. Naturally they are withholding the announcement of their 

Jans and intentions until such time as the food-control bill is enacted 
nto law. Consequently the detailed plans were submitted to us in 
confidence, > 

Imagine what the farmer who raises wheat thinks when he 
reads that this thing is being arranged “in confidence.” What 
is going to happen to his wheut? 

I am therefore not privileged at this time to make any complete 
statement. Nevertheless, there are in circulation many unfounded and 
unauthorized rumors affecting the situation. Therefore I have decided 
to announce the plan decided upon in general, but must refrain from 
discussing the matter in detail, as an announcement must necessarily 
come from Mr. Hoover. The plans decided upon will permit restricted 
competitive buying and selling of all commodities for present and future 
delivery with exception of wheat. 

Leaving out of consideration for the moment, Mr. President, 
the wheat problem, what is meant by “restricted competitive 
buying and selling of all commodities”? Dare any produce 
dealer buy a car of oats in the month of August when it is an- 
nounced, apparently from a source that is reasonably authorita- 
tive, that some kind of “ restricted competitive "—whatever that 
may mean— buying and selling“ will be permitted? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what does “restricted com- 
petitive buying” mean? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wish the Senator from Idaho would 
tell me. That is what every produce dealer in the United 
States wants to know; and until he does know, he will not 
buy Idaho potatoes nor New York beans in any great quantity, 
He can not do so. He does not know what is going to happen. 
I wili continue reading this article. although I think T have 
just read what is perhaps the most important sentence in this 
rather. remarkable announcement: 

The United States Government, through its food admin'stration, will 
completely dominate the distribution of wheat for domestic and export 
purposes. Not only will they purchase the wheat for this Government, 
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but for the allies and the neutrals as well. Millers, likewise, will come 
under control of the food administration, and.their wheat will be pur- 
chased and flour distributed under the same control. £ 

That is why the millers are not buying wheat to-day; that is 
why flour is not being ground to anywhere near the full capacity 
of the mills in Minneapolis or anywhere else. The price of 
flour to the consumer remains high because there is very little 
of it being ground while the wheat is in the hands of the farmer 
and can not be sold. It is a strange thing to see wheat with a 
downward tendency, and flour quoted at a very high price. The 
reason is that the channel of trade has been interrupted with 
an obstacle which the wheat can not get over; it can not be 
sold. I continue quoting: 

As must be apparent the operation of this plan will preclude the 
possibility of tra in wheat for future delivery. However, com- 
mission merchants, receivers, and others acting as agents in the pur- 
chase and sale of sample grain, will be permitted to handle sample 
wheat on the same basis as all other commodities. 

Of course, that last sentence is not so important. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New York is discussing now 
the effect of this suspense, uncertainty, and lack of information 
as to what would happen, what will happen, and so forth; but 
is the Senator going to discuss this question: Suppose the food 
bills to have passed and are in operation, and this food control 
is going on, and the farmers know what the price and what 
the regulation will be, what effect, does the Senator think, it 
will have upon the business of the country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Idaho had not added that last phrase in his sentence, I think I 
could answer it with fair accuracy ; but after this bill is passed 
the farmers will not know what the regulations are going to be 
from time to time. Let us take this bill and look at the first 
section, There’ is recited a list of articles which would come 
pretty near filling the Sears-Roebuck catalogue, which are classed 
as necessaries, practically everything that is produced in the 
United States; everything of importance, with the exception, as 
I think I said on a former occasion, of Portland cement. That is 
the only thing that I could think of that could be added to that 
list as an important product. 

Then in the fifth section, which is the licensing section, we 
find that the Government or its agents are authorized to estab- 
lish a licensing system controlling every person and concern 
engaged in the production, manufacture, distribution, or market- 
ing of all of the necessaries mentioned in section 1. Un- 
doubtedly it is the purpose of the people who dre to have the 
administration of this proposed law under their charge, to make 
their first effort to regulate the wheat market; but under the 
bill, as now drafted, there is not the slightest obstacle to their 
making efforts to regulate every other market, and just so long 
as that possibility exists, contained in the statutes of the United 
States enacted by the Congress, men will not dare to go out and 
do business with that freedom and initiative and enterprise that 
they do in ordinary times. 

As I have said before, the effect of this bill will not stop at 
wheat, though the actual regulations affect wheat only. It will 
affect every product of the farm or factory. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator’s dis- 
cussion, in connection with the theme which he is now on, but 
if he has concluded as to that particular subject I should like 
to ask him to give us his views on the language of the article 
which he has just read: 

The plans decided upon will permit restricted com 
selling of all commodities for present and future d 
eeption of wheat. The United States Government, through its food 
administration, will completely dominate the distribution of wheat for 
domestic and export purposes. 

I want to ask the Senator what he really thinks of the bald 
proposition that the destiny and fortune of every farmer in the 
United -States who raises wheat in any considerable amount 
shall be put into the hands of a man who boldly announces that 
the entire wheat market is to be taken away from the farmers 
and to be absolutely “ controlled ”? 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, of course, there is 
only one remedy for the situation that will be created by such a 
practice, and that is for the Government itself to appropriate mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to be used in the maintenance of the 
price of wheat to the farmer at a level high enough to guarantee 
him against loss—I was about to say almost regardless of climatic 
conditions, but I shall not add that. It is the only solution. It 
is State socialism run wild. If you take his market away, or if 
you stagnate his market, you have got to guarantee him a living 
profit in some other way, and the only way to do it is to appro- 


titive buying and 
very, with the ex- 
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priate millions and millions of money and pay him, Otherwise 
we will not have any wheat in 1918. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if we do appropriate. millions and 
millions of money and guarantee the farmer a price high enough 
to insure him against loss of every kind, and, as the Senator 
stated he was about to say, even climatic conditions, does it 
not then follow under those conditions that he would plunge 
into the raising of wheat and stop raising other things, so that 
we may find a corn shortage, a cattle shortage, or a potato 
shortage, and has not that been the experience of countries 
which have allowed themselves to be Hooverized ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, undoubtedly if 
we start upon this policy of absolute control of any article of 
commerce, we will have to go clear back to the point of origin 
and control every little thing that enters into it; and if it should 
turn out, as the Senator from Missouri has suggested, that by 
relieving the farmer through governmental appropriations of all 
risk in the raising of wheat and assuring him a profitable price 
for that product, to be paid him by the Government if neces- 
sary—if it shall turn out, as the Senator from Missouri has 
suggested, that that will lead the farmer to plant nothing but 
wheat—why, then, of course we will have to regulate the acre- 
age of wheat; we will haye to regulate the amount of seed sown 
per acre; we will have to go clear back to the beginning of 
things- and start to build up, and our people will all become 
automatons, Mr. President, when that system is established in 
the United States. S 

Mr. President, the, phase of this situation which leads me to 
think very seriously about this legislation and about the condi- 
tions confronting the country is the fact that a good many 
people confuse our conditions here in the United States with the 
conditions existing in other countries. People who have lived in 
the atmosphere of a besieged city and who month after month 
have seen poor people standing in line, in fact, have seen the 
whole population standing in line, each with a bread card, and 
have seen carefully measured and weighed rations handed out to 
each and every one of the population—people who have liveil in 
that atmosphere or who have read about it and have read of the 
measures taken by the Governments of Europe seem to think 
that we must meet something of the same conditions in this 
country in order to enable us to help the allies win this war. 
There could not be a worse or more serious confusion of ideas. 

England and France and Belgium and Italy are tremendous 
importers of food supplies, They have been such for genera- 
tions, and will be such for all time to come, unless their popu- 
lations are greatly reduced. It is quite easy, comparatively, 
for the British Government or the French Government or the 
Belgium food administration or the Italian Government to regu- 
late the distribution of food supplies, because each of those 
governments can ccntrol the importations. Those supplies are 
not produced in those countries, and they are not so much con- 
cerned in encouraging the production of food. All they are 
concerned with is that they shall be able to buy it somewhere 
else, bring it in, and distribute it. But with us our concern 
is the production of the food. No man can frighten me into the 
belief that we are going to have meatless days or bread cards 
in the United States. It is inconceivable. No man can frighten 
me into the belief that the food supply of the United States is 
decreasing. I regret exceedingly that Mr. Hoover made the 
announcement, in the address he made at Providence, R. I., 
that the food supply of the United States was decreasing, when 
the facts show that it is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

What is the result of an announcement of that sort? What 
is the result of editorials penned by gentlemen who know nothing 
about the production of food, warning people that the days of 
starvation are coming? The housewives in the great cities 
immediately become nervous, become frightened, and they go 
and clean off the.shelves of the grocers. I know of one woman 
who bought 16 barrels of flour when she read ene of those an- 
nouncements, and used a good part of her savings in doing so. 
She consoled herself with the thought that she was not going 
to be without bread for some years to come. 

Now, when you multiply that one person by hundreds of 
thousands—and that is what happened in the month of May in 
the United States—who are rushing to the stores, to groceries, 
to supply houses, and buying beyond their immediate needs, 
you run up the price, you disorganize business, and you create 
the condition of hysteria that has been so prominent in all the 
discussions in the press and before the public on the matter of 
food control. sayy 

I am not at all disturbed about the production of food in this 


country in the year 1917; I am disturbed about the production 
‘of food in the year 1918, for, if a situation exists in 1918, or at 


the end of 1917, which would lead the food producer to believe 
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that it has not paid him to increase his ‘acreage, that, as a 
matter of fact, he has been a loser by it, that he has not been 
able to sell or conserve his increased production, then the acre- 
age of 1918 will be reduced. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may F ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. How long is it now until the work of plowing 
and preparing the ground for the wheat crop of 1918 begins, 
particularly in the Middle States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The fall plowing for winter wheat is 
done largely in the months of September and October, and the 
wheat is generally planted in the part of the country in which 
I live about the middle of October; and, of course, thousands 
`~ of acres of land are plowed in the fall of the year in which 
crops are to be planted in the following spring. Every farmer 
who operates his farm with any intelligence—and I was about 
to say with any success—has to plan all those things in ad- 
vance; he has to make provision for all his requirements, for 
the seed, to finance himself, and perhaps to purchase new 
machinery ; and if there is a state of uncertainty in the autumn 
of 1917, and these obstacles which now obstruct the wheat mar- 
ket are then existing against oats and corn and rye and barley 
and potatoes and beans and a dozen other articles, the farmer 
will not and can not duplicate in 1918 the acreage of 1917. Then 
we will have a food shortage in so far as our ability to supply 
our allies is concerned in the year 1918; and that is the impor- 
tant consideration which every American legislator should 
think about when we start in discussing how we are going to 
control the food supply of the United States. 

Mr. President, we can sit here and legislate and legislate, but 
we can not force production. There is no way under heaven 
by which we can force men to plant seed; but it is the easiest 
thing in the world to prevent production, and my only dread in 
this whole situation is that we shall so legislate and by our 
legislation so hamper and restrain and restrict and so stagnate 
the domestic markets of the United States that we will not have 
the production we need in 1918. That is why, Mr. President, I 
have deemed it my duty upon more than one occasion to ex- 
press some doubts, some very grave doubts, as to some of the 
‘provisions of this bill—not all of them, but some of them. I 
regard the licensing section, so called, as the one which consti- 
tutes the gravest danger along the line I have just indicated, for 
it must be its purpose—else it would not be in the bill—to 
establish a restrained, restricted, and therefore inevitably 
stagnant market; and when you do that, you have reduced the 
food production of the United States. 

This bill is to be before the Senate for some time to come— 
until Saturday, July 21. It is true, as has been intimated upon 
the floor this morning, that the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture are endeavoring to work out a substitute not to be 
presented by the committee as a committee substitute, because 
the committee no longer has jurisdiction over this bill, but the 
effort is being made in a perfectly proper and, I think, highly 
commendable way, to straighten out this situation ‘and legislate 
upon those things which the majority—a clear majority—of the 
Senate concede to be absolutely necessary and to avoid in our 
legislation, if possible, incurring even the slightest risk of 
decreasing the production of food in this country in the year 
1918. I can not prophesy that the efforts of the committee will 
receive my unqualified approval in every detail, and I do not 
suppose they will receive the unqualified approval in every detail 
of any Senator upon this floor; but it is perfectly apparent to- 
day that the bill now before the Senate holds more of evil for 
this country than of good. When the committee amendments 
to the first section were adopted and the Senate amendments 
added to it, I opposed the section as amended, because a great 
- addition had been made in the list of articles, which would fall 
under absolute Government control pursuant to the provisions 
of section 5, the licensing section. 

At that time T ventured the opinion that there never has been, 
there is not to-day, and there néver will be a government upon 
the face of the earth that can exercise such powers effectively. 
It is beyond the abilities of any group of human beings. The 
alternative to effective operation, which I hold is humanly im- 
possible, is disaster; and I do not want disaster to overtake the 
industries of the United States nor the farmers of the United 
States, and thereby bring about what might amount to disaster 
to our allies in this war. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr, President, before the Senator sits down, 
in the exceedingly interesting remarks of the Senator there has 
been no mention of one feature which I should have liked to 
hear bim discuss, and concerning which it seems to me he may 
yet add something. 

If you take one or tivo or. three of these articles in section 1 
and undertake to regulate and control and fix the prices of 


those articles, how is it possible to do that in justice to the 
people who are dealing in those articles without fixing the 
price and controlling the articles which they must purchase 
and which they must utilize in producing the articles which 
you do regulate and control? 

I think there is tremendous force in what the Senator says 
as to the impossibility of the human mind organizing a system 
or a scheme of government by which all these things can be 
regulated and controlled; but there is this other question: If 
you enter upon the subject at all and undertake to regulate and 
control one or two of the staple articles or important articles“ of 
the country, then must you not necessarily, in order to protect 
the man who is producing those articles, control all the urticles 
he purchases and utilizes in the production of those things? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What the Senator from Idaho says 
would be entirely true. Of course, the instrument which the 
Government may use in order to protect the producer of the 
article thus controlled is the“ minimum price.” For instance, 
if it is decided to be absolutely necessary for the proper waging 
of the war and the proper assistance to our allies—who seem to 
be so entirely dependent upon white bread—to regulate wheat, 
in my humble judgment, in order to obviate the very difficulty 
mentioned by the Senator from Idaho, it will be necessary to 
fix a minimum price to the farmer for his wheat. That would 
relieve him from any hardship due to the restrained and regu- 
lated control of his product or arising from the high cost of 
clothes or farm machinery. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but you indirectly do, then. what 
you have declined to do directly. You indirectly fix the price 
of all these other articles in a measure, because you must make 
that minimum price such as will enable him to purchase these 
articles at these increased prices. For instance, if you fix a 
minimum price for wheat, you have got to fix it at such a figure 
that the man will know that he is justified in paying the in- 
creased prices which will be asked for the other products, and 
you are really putting upon the taxpayers of the country the 
increased price of all these products. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The last suggestion of the Senator from 
Idaho is a very interesting one, and so are his others. This 
is going to be a taxpayer's burden. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. - 
Mr. WADSWORTH. No food legislation is going to make 
something out of nothing. There is an impression around that 
simply by passing a food-control bill we are going to make food. 
There is an impression that the Congress of the United States 
can produce something out of nothing, somewhat after the 
fashion of a sleight-of-hand artist upon the vaudeville stage, 
who takes a pair of rabbits out of a silk hat. Now, we are not 
going to do anything like that. If we pay a minimum price to 
farmers to protect them against the conditions which the Sena- 
tor from Idaho suggests may arise, and that minimum price 
amounts to more than the wheat is actually worth with the 
law of supply and demand operating, the taxpayers of the 
United States are going to pay the difference. We may be 
putting money in the right-hand pocket of some people, but we 

are taking it out of the left-hand pocket of those same people. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, Mr. Hoover has referred to the 
fact that by regulation, by control in France they have kept 
down the price of bread, and so forth; but they have per- 
formed that service to their people by the very method sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York. They have simply ap- 
propriated from the treasury a sufficient amount to meet the 
situation. That is to say, they go into the market and buy the 
wheat and then they sell it to their people at a loss, and they 
pay it through the treasury of France. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the burden incident to that selling 
at a loss is distributed among the French people in the way 
of taxes. 

The Secrerary. On page 22, lines 7, 8, 9, and 10, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out the following prov iso found in the 
House text; 

Provided, That all persons, excepting persons serving without com- 
pensation, shall be appointed in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil-service act of January 16, 1883. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator. from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] wanted to be here when that amendment was 
voted on, so I suggest the absence of à quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of California in 
the chair). The absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the foilowing Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Calder ‘ Dilin gham . Gronna 
Bankħead Chamberlain Fernald Tale 
Borah Culberson France Hollis 
Broussard Curtis Frelinghuysen Husting 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I again announce the absence of 
my colleague [Mr. HvucHes] on account of illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr], on account of illness. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, do I understand that this is 
the proviso at the top of page 22? 

Mr. SMOOT. Lines 7 to 10 on page 22 of the original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE., Mr. President, of course the purpose of striking 
that out is to make all these appointments political. It seems 
to me that in time of war that is a great mistake. Putting 
entirely aside for the moment the preservation of the classified 
service, I think to draw the political line on persons serving 
the country is a very great errer; and I think to do it, besides 
striking down the civil service, and filling this service with per- 
sons to whom a political reward is being paid. is introducing 
politics into these war measures in the most offensive manner. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President. I want to say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that that was not the purpose of 
this proposed amendment; and I do not remember that there 
was a dissenting voice in the committee in regard to it. although 
there were both Republicans od Democrats there. It was 
stricken out simply for the reason that a very large force would 
be required, and it was thought that it would be impossible to 
get the necessary force by resorting to the civil-service classi- 
fied list. The question of politics was not considered for a 
moment. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course I understand that that explanation 
is the one always given. The civil-service registers are crowded 
with names. There is not the slightest difficulty In getting 
clerks. These are routine offices. Whatever the intention was, 
the object and purpose is perfectly plain. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, another very wonderful oppor- 
tunity that will be afforded by the adoption of this amendment. 
in addition to giving sinecures to deserving Democrats to show 
farmers where they are to sell their potatoes or in what 
back yard they are to raise wheat, will be to permit escape 
from conscription, so that our armies will be filled with Re- 
publicans from Pennsylvania and other Northern States, while 
deserving Democrats will be serving their country in the agri- 
cultural districts instructing the farmer. thoroughly outside of 
the danger zone, I ean see many ramifications that would make 
the committee unanimous on this point, so far as the Democratic 
end of the committee was concerned. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand there is an 
order in all of the departments that no man between the ages 
of 21 and 31 shall be appointed to any office. I know that is 
the policy in many of them. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well. I ean picture a vision, Mr. President, 
of this. food-control department gradually assuming a military 
east. The food controller doubtless will be a brigadier general. 
I am told that some of the gentlemen mentioned in connection 
with this appointment contemplate donning a uniform and wear- 
ing spurs—and they are putting them on now—and drawing a 
sword should a farmer be recalcitrant, and threatening to com- 
mandeer his farm. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator spoke of the matter of exemption. 
The committee have taken care of that on the next page. The 
House put in a provision that the employment of nny person 
under the provisions of this act shall not exempt him from 
military service, and our committee struck that out. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit me for just one moment? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I yield to the Senator. . 

ir. CHAMBERLAIN. In answer to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I simply wish to say that we struck that out, because 
it is already provided for in the selective draft. 
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Mr. PENROSE. Well, it would not do any harm to have it in 
again. : x 

Mr. LODGE. It would do no harm to cover these particular 
people who are going in on political appointments without any 
regard to the civil service, overthrowing the civil service to do 
it. It would not do any harm to say that they are not to be 
exempted ; but care is taken in that respect. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have, as other Senators 
have, hundreds of callers during the week. afflicted fathers and 
anxious mothers, desirous of securing some kind of exemption 
for. their young men; and one of the frequent suggestions made 
is this: “Is there not some department of the Government 
where he could be safely stowed away and still avoid the repu- 
tation of being a slacker?” 

I can see great possibilities that the food controller will have, 
over and beyond the control of foods and the designation of 
what back yards wheat shal) be ; ‘anted in, in this respect. So 
strongly impressed am I with the suggestion that these officials 
are contemplating assuming a military garb and becoming a 
military adjunct of the Government that I have been intending 
to offer an amendment, and I think I will offer it now, to add at 
the end of line 9, page 20, the following paragraph: 

All persons appointed or employed under this act whether remuner- 
ated by salary or any other form of compensation or acting as volun- 
teers shall be eonsidered and treated as civilian employees and shall 


not be commissioned or enlisted in the military or naval service of 
the United States 


I ask that that amendment lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. President, we are making majors and colonels overnight. 
Civilian employees by the scores and hundreds performing 
only civilian duty are being sworn in and; given military com- 
missions in my opinion to the demoralization and detriment of 
the real soldiers of the country and in an entirely unneces- 
sary way. 

The Senate, when the Army. appropriation, bill was. up, very 
foolishly provided that these appointments to military office 
should not be sent to the Senate when they were below the 
rank of colonel. I thought at the time that that -was an 
unnecessary giving up of the prerogatives of the Senate and 
might lend to unfortunate consequences. I am now convinced 
that I ought to have done at that time what I had thought of 
doing and that I should have asked to have that paragraph 
stricken out of the bill. beeause I openly charge here that the 
grossest abuses: are being perpetrated in the commissioning 
to military offices of civilians who are performing only civilian 
dutes. I intend to offer a resolution as soon as I can prepare 
it ealling on the Secretary of War to send to the Senate a list 
of persons appointed from civil life to military office below the 
rank of colonel while performing civilian duties. I want the 
whole list in- order to examine it. I have a number of names 
in my mind now which, when investigated, will appear to the 
country so grotesque and ridiculous as almost to bring scandal 
on this whole transaction. . 


My attention was called yesterday to two gentlemen whom 
I happen to know personally—Francois de St. Phalle, a young 
gentleman of French origin, but either a naturalized American 
citizen or taking out his papers, and Mr. W. H. Garrett, from 
Delaware County, Pa These two gentlemen were connected 
with the Parsons committee, which I believe is a civilian com- 
mittee sent over to France to investigate the condition of the 
railroads in France back of the western front, and report 
thereon to the Council of National Defense and the advisory 
comnilssion. They have made very instructive and very elab- 
orate reports on the conditions there. ‘They were over there 
entirely in civil employment examining the railroads and could 
have performed their duty attired in blouses much more 
effectively than in military costume, yet both of these men, 
when they were appointed, were instructed to get into a major’s 
uniform, and they were actually appointed majors tn the 
military service of the United States to engage in doing railroad 
work back of the lines in France. 

I want to say for Mr. Garrett that, being a noncombatant and 
a sterling Pennsylvania Quaker, he bought his uniform. but has 
never had it on, and has threatened to resign if compelled to 
wear a major’s uniform; and I am told that Mr, St. Phalle, the 
Frenchman, did appear in his uniform “ somewhere in France,” 
as the censorship bureau would describe it. and happened to 
meet his mother. and she burst into tears and fainted. She had 
two sons at the front and thought that Francois was safely 
hidden away in America, away from the firing line: and she 
was so grieved at seeing this young gentleman in a major’s 
uniform while he was inspecting coal cars and locomotives that 
she fainted. [Laughter.] I am reliably informed that one of 
these gentlemen has never had on his uniform and the other 
only once, and both of their uniforms doubtless can be sold to 
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some aspiring warrior at a considerable reduction of price. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania if he believes that the fact of these men 
coming into the civil service will prevent them from wearing the 
uniform? 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not quite catch the Senator’s question. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want, to know from the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania if the fact of taking under the civil service these men 
who are to be employed in the food bureau, as I may call it, 
would preclude them from wearing the uniform? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; it would not. My amendment, which I 
have offered and which is lying on the table, aims to provide 
that they shall be treated as civilian employees, and that they 
shall not be appointed, commissioned, or enlisted in the military 
or naval service of the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator another question? We 
hope, of course, that this war will not last forever. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope not. 

Mr. GRONNA. Some think it may last one or two or three 
years. Now, what are we to do with all these men after the war 
is over? Are we to keep them on the pay roll? 

Mr. PENROSE. As long as the Democratic Party is in power 
I believe they will be kept on the pay roll. [Laughter.] ]!) 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I was not ask- 
ing this in a partisan spirit. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, I was trying to tell the Senator the 
truth, in an entirely nonpartisan spirit, myself. 

Mr. GRONNA. But, as a. matter of fact, when the war is over, 
there will be no work for a great number of them—for many 
hundreds and.thousands of them, 

Mr. PENROSE. There is no work for a large percentage of 
them now. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that we are short 
of labor out in my country. 

Mr. PENROSE. I refer to the gentlemen who hold these 

places. There is no work for them now. 

Mr. GRONNA. While we are on that point, if the Senator 
will pardon me, I find no fault with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania because he is anxious to get some of his constituents 
into the service of farming. I am a member of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and I know something about some of the 
Senator’s constituents. I know we-had one of them on a cer- 
tain reservation in my State; he was sent out to buy macaroni 
wheat, but after the grain came up and after it was harvested 
it turned out to be barley. It seems that the gentleman did 
not know the difference between macaroni wheat and barley 
when he bought the seed. 

It may be a favor to some people in the Eastern States to be 
enrolled under the civil service. To my mind, Mr. President, 
I think it is a disadvantage to them. I think, instead of taking 
these men and guaranteeing them positions as long as they 
behave themselves under the civil-service rules, it is the worst 
thing that can happen to young men if, instead of letting 
young men go out into the world to try to get positions upon 
their own merits, they are enrolled under any such law. 
Thousands of young men would be without a home in my part 
of the country to-day if they had not had the opportunity to go 
out for themselves and work out their own salvation. 

I do not think that it is any favor to the laborers: to say 
that they shall have the first opportunity to get these positions, 
I think instead of being a blessing to labor it is a curse to it. 
We all know that these positions are only temporary posi- 
tions. 

I wish to say, as one of the members of the committee, that 
there was no partisan politics injected into this proposition. 
There was not a Republican member of the committee who 
was in favor of putting these men under the civil service, 
far as I know. It was discussed, and I think it was under- 
stood, and I believe I am safe in saying it was the unanimous 
opinion that these men should not be appointed under the civil 
service, but that the President should have the authority and 
the right to appoint his own men and that those appointees 
should have the right to appoint their own subordinates. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? Of course, 
there would be a special examination for these particular duties 
that would provide a special list of eligibles. There would be 
taken into the service men who were graduates of State col- 
leges, who had taken farming courses, and knew something 
about farming. I think there would be a special examination 
to ascertain the qualifications of a man in connection with his 
knowledge of farming, and I have no doubt it would bring 
about better results than to permit every Tom, Dick, and 


Harty to be appointed without any official test of his qualifica- 
ons. 

Mr. GRONNA. I admit that there are many positions where 
men could be appointed as stenographers and cierks, and I take 
it that perhaps they will be appointed, in the way the Senator 


uggests. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not mean that men who have passed 
an examination for clerks should be appointed under. this food- 
control measure, but I do claim that they should be examined 
to ascertain their qualifications and knowledge of farming, and 
then an eligible list should be formed, and they should not be 
appointed simply on their looks or their appearance. 

Mr. GRONNA. I hardly think the section applies to that. 
It makes very little difference to me whether the amendment 
of the committee is rejected or not. I simply want to say that, 
so far as the committee is concerned, there was no partisan poli- 
tics injected into it in committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, humorously made—— 

Mr. PENROSE. They were not humorously intended, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Evidently they impressed the Senate 
and the gallery as humorous, because there was a smile, an 
audible smile, both in the Chamber and in the galleries; and 
because that does not appear of record I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the references which the Senator made to 
the appointment of ciyilian officers in order that they might go 
to France in uniform and create an impression there 
as possessing military genius and skill that they really did not 


possess, 

It is true that the President has commissioned a few civilians, 
and they can-wear uniforms if they want to, and probably under 
regulations they will be compelled to wear uniforms, but it is 
done under a provision of the act to increase the Army tem- 
porarily and during the war. The proviso to section 2 of that 
act is as follows: 

That the President is authorized to eis and maintain by voluntary 

ent or draft, as herein provided ial and technical troops 
as he may deem necessary, and to embod. te into or; ae and 
to officer them as provi ed in the third paragraph o and 
section 9 of this act. 

Paragraph 3 of section 1 of the act provides how officers 
shall be appointed not only to the Regular Army but to all the 
forces, and under that subdivision of the section the President 
can select officers from the country at large. In other words, 
the technical troops can be officered by their own class, which 
is very essential. 

I think the two gentlemen the Senator refers to were rail- 
road men. It has been insisted here all the time that one of 
the defects in the Russian campaign was the total lack of 
railroad facilities. Among other distinguished gentlemen who 
have gone into this technical troop is Mr. Parsons, of New 
York City, one of the greatest engineers of this country. I 
presume if the Senator knows those Pennsylvania gentlemen 
they must be railroad men. It is the same case with France 
where their transportation facilities have fallen down and they 
have appealed to America to send technical men who are com- 
manded as provided in this bill, in order that the officers may 
assist in the proper handling of the particular class of men. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am not objecting to these 
men being sent to France. I think they ought to be sent. But 
I do object to the practice which is rapidly growing up of 
giving men military titles and standing who are merely dis- 
charging temporary civilian duty. I do not want to mention 
any more names, but I could give the Senate the names of 
members of these advisory boards who have been invited to 
wear uniforms and receive a military commission. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator I will 
second his efforts to get before the Senate any case where the 
military authority has been abused by appointing men to mili- 
tary command who are doing civilian duty. 

Mr. PENROSE. These men are not appointed to military 
commands. They are not of the line. They àre of the staff or 
attached to some alleged corps. I do not mean that the two men 
I referred to had any military command because they had none, 
They would not have known how to lead a detachment of 10 
men over a road of any intricacy without getting them mixed 
up. They were in the discharge of civilian duties. I do not 
know whether the Senator thinks the advisory board ought 
to be sitting around in uniforms as generals and colonels and 
majors. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, No; I do not think they ought to be; 
but I think when we send men over there to build railroads 
and construct bridges and arrange for pontons and such things 
we ought to haye civilians from the United States who are 
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skilled in that particular work. They may not be in the com- 
mand of men at all, but they are doing just as much military 
duty as if they were commanding troops, because they command 
the laborers under them. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator think a man in charge of 
a gang of a thousand men laying the extension of a railroad 
could have better influence: over the men as a general with 
epaulettes and spurs and drawn sword than as a civilian super- 
intendent? ? 

‘Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: T think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the military authority would 
have more influence with the men. He could command them to 
do this particular thing. If he is going to ask as an employer 
for the purpose of building their railroads and bringing muni- 
tions to the front, he certainly ought to have control of the men 
under him, a 

Mr. PENROSE. These men are not enlisted men; they are 
per diem laborers. I do not know how it is in France, but I 
know in America a military officer standing over a gang of per 
diem laborers working along a railroad’ track would be mighty 
apt to find himself run out of camp at the end of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, on which the yeas and nays 
have been requested, r 

The yeas and nays: were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. As 
I do not know how that Senator would vote on this question 
if present, I feel constrained to withhold my vote. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I havea gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bravy] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 
` The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). My pair, 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr], not having voted, 
T withdraw my vote, 

Mr. F R. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER}, which I transfer to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucHes] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] to the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ronixsox] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
have already voted, but I observe the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Smrru], with whom I have a pair, has not voted. 
I' therefore transfer my pair to the Senator from Washington 
IMr. Porxvexter] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox]. In his absence I transfer that pair to tlie 
Senator from Illinois: [Mr. Lewts] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut: [Mr. BRANDEGEE]: with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELÐS]. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr; Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sactssury]. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Ashurst Hollis Owen Thomas 
Beckham Husting Pittman Thompson 
Broussard ames Ransdell Tillman 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Shafroth Trammell 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
Culberson Kenyon Simmons Wadsworth 
Pletcher Kin Smith, Ariz. Warren 
ore McKellar Smith, Ga. Wiliams 
Gronna Martin Smith, S. C. 
Hardwick Overman Swanson 
j NAYS—24. 

Borah Hale McNary Sherman 
Curtis Johnson, Cal New oot 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Norris Sterling 
Fernald La Follette Page Sutherland 

ce ze Penrose Townsend 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Reed Weeks 

NOT VOTING—34. 

Bankhead rding Myers Smith, ud. 
Brady Hitcheock Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Hughes Newlands Stone 
Colt Kello Phelan Vardaman 
Cummins Kend Poindexter Walsh 
Pall Kirby. ‘omerene Watson 
Gallinger Knox Robinson Walcott 
Gerry Lewis Seulsbury 
Goff MeLean elds: 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at this time I wish to offer 
the amendment which I sent to the desk a short time ago, and 
brs I understand is agreeable to the Senator in charge of the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 22, at the end of line 6, after the 
word “ essential,” insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That all salaries and wages paid ander the provisions of 
this act shall be the equivalent of sala and wages paid im other 
departments. of the Government for like services. 

Mr. PENROSE. | Will the Senator permit me before lie speaks 
on the amendment to say just a word? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the minority Members of the 
Senate have been sitting here for four or five years and have 
witnessed frequent repetitions of the performance which we 
have just observed on the roll call, taken on the committee 
amendment regarding civil service. I want to put into the 
Recorp the prediction that before the expiration of the present 
Congress the President by Executive order will cover all these 
places into the civil service that have been filled by Democrats. 

Mr. THOMAS: Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if that 
was not done immediately after the close of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War by President McKinley. 

Mr. PENROSE I do not remember, I supposed we were 
going to get a higher grade of employees after Democracy came 
into power. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we have just eliminated the 
civil-service rule so far as it applies to this bill in the appoint: 
ment of employees. I think all Senators agree with me that 
inasmuch as we are to vote a lump sum without any reference 
to salaries there ought to be some limitation. The only limita- 
tion that I prepese is that the salaries and wages shal) corre- 
spond with like saluries and wages paid in other departments 
of the Government for like services, I understand: there is no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to it so far as Tam 
concerned. 

Mr. REED: Mr. President, I am in full accord with the 
spirit of the amendment. but it seems to me to be so very vague 
and indefinite that a man possessing the ordinary ability to 
control prices would have no difficulty in fixing the salaries to 
suit himself under the amendment, because it will be found im- 
possible to show that the individual belonged to any particular 
class. Hence you can not get a comparison. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He would have to go into one of the regular 
classes. There is a class at $900; there is a class at $1,200; a 
class at $1,400; a class at $1,600; and a class at $1,800 a year. 
Those are fixed by law. Take stenographers, typewriters, or 
messengers, the pay of all those positions is absolutely fixed 
by law. Any one covered by this amendment would be paid 
a salary according to hiseclass. All the appropriation bills fix 
salaries according to classes, and instead of making the ap- 
pointment without respect to class the appointment would have 
to be made’ according to the class of the service to be per- 
formed. 

Mr. REED. I do not agree with the Senator at alli T do 
not think, under the terms of the bill, they would be required 
te appoint by any strict class. I do not think any classes exist 
at present that would embrace many of the employees they will 
have to use here. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It applies only to clerical positions. Other 
positions, of course, are not fixed. 

Mr. REED. For instance, Mr. Hoover now tells: us, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, that they propose entirely to take away 
the farmer's market for wheat, and that would seem to imply 
that the Government is going to put out agents to buy wheat: 
If that is done, how would you classify such an agent? 

What I say about this: matter is not in the way of criticizing 
fhe effort that is being made by the Senator from North Dakota, 
but to ask him if there is not some further limitation that should 
be embraced in his amendment, that no one should receive a 
salary above a certain amount, and those who perform a clerical 
service shall be classified’ in the manner indicated by the Senator 
from North Carolina indicates that they are classified. I do 
not agree with him on that. I thing the bill as it is now drawn 
gives an absolutely wide-open authority to those who may exe- 
cute it to pay any kind of salary they want. There is no limi» 
tation upon it.. 

Mr: McCUMBER. I do not think it would be possible to make 
it more definite under the circumstances; I can not imagine any 
line of employees under the Dill that would be particularly dif: 
ferent from the lines of employees in the several other branches 
of the Government and especially in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. We now have inspectors. We have crop inspectors, and 
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‘we now provide for those who are skilled in the grading of grain. 
We have instructors along every line of agriculture in other de- 
partments, and the pay of all is fixed by law and by rule. It 
seems to me that that is the only way, and that the nearest we 
can approath a degree of fairness and definiteness is by the pro- 
vision which I offer, which I will read again: 

provisions of 
dus Sek etait te, n iere iaeoa sateen Ar gpr ard other 
departments of the Government for like services. 

I do not think it could be made more definite or more equitable. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota is a wise pre- 
caution to take. It prevents favoritism. If the amendment is 
adopted then there will be no such thing as paying a large salary 
to somebody. Salaries of five or ten thousand dollars might be 
paid under this appropriation. If this amendment is passed it 
will be a curb upon those who fix the salaries. It seems to me 
it ought to pass. 

Mr. REED. I move to amend the amendment by adding the 
following: 

In no event shall any salary be paid in excess of $3,500. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am willing to have the amendment voted 
on. I would sooner leave it in the form it now is because there 
might be some instance in which an expert might be required, 
where the salary paid in any other department would be more 
than that amount. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was just going to suggest that I 
doubt whether the salary should be fixed at $3,500. While as 
a general proposition $3,500 is more than the average salary 
paid in some instances where peculiar skill is required they 
receiye more. So I think the limitation proposed by the Senator 
from North Dakota would be safe. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Oregon has stated himself 
out of court. His claim is that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota puts a sufficient limitation and 
insures very moderate salaries, yet when I offer an amendment 
limiting a salary to $3,500, the Senator in charge of the bill says 
there may be those whom they will want to pay greater salaries, 
which is, in other words, an open confession that there is in 
fact no real limitation carried by the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, that it can be easily gotten by, and 
that there can be jobs under it that will pay more than 
a year. I predict there will be jobs made here that will pay 
better than $10,000 a year if we leave it as it is. I commend the 
Senator from North Dakota for having gone as far as he does, 
but I should like to have a maximum put on it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think for expert service in any 
line in the Agricultural Department, and perhaps in none of the 
others is there a salary of more than $3,500 paid, but I do think 
that there are probably in each of the departments experts in 
certain lines whose salary and compensation is more than 
$2,500. I think the Senator fixed the limit a little too low in 
placing it at $2,500. 

Mr. REED. I did not fix it at $2,500. I said $3,500. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not understand the Senator. I 
think there are few if any getting $3,500. 

Mr. PAGE. Before the Senator from North Dakota sits down 
I should*like to ask him a question. Does he not think that 
the rule which would obtain under the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri would result in making pretty much every 
man who is appointed to a particular place classified as a 
$3,500 man? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am a little afraid there might be an 
excuse of that kind. I think, as I stated in the beginning, it is 
safer to leave it as I had drawn it so that the salaries would be 
the same as those paid in other departments for similar services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuat- 
BER]. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on yesterday I offered a substitute 
to the pending bill which I had prepared in expectation of the 
cloture. I wish to say that the Committee on Agriculture met 
this morning and yesterday afternoon and recommended a num- 
ber of important and material amendments. I do not know 
what final action will be taken by the committee, but I ask 
unanimous consent to have the substitute printed for the in- 
formation of the Senate and that it may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator from 


Oklahoma if what he has just presented is the substitute he 


e yesterday with the amendments suggested by the com- 
ttee 


Mr. GORE. Yes; I may say the amendments are embodied 
in the bill I now submit as a substitute. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Do I understand that the com- 
mittee now recommends what the Senator presents? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; I say the committee met and considered 
the bill yesterday afternoon and this morning and agreed on 
or rather recommended these amendments. They did not take 
final action and authorize it to be reported as a substitute. The 
committee may probably meet again to consider that proposition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amendment, as I understand, is 
not an amendment to the bill, but a proposed substitute. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; perfecting, I might say, the substitute; 
but I do not officially report it from the committee as yet. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 22, line 11, to change the number of the 
section from “19” to “18.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That for the purposes of this act the sum of $150,000,000 
is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise idod, That ted, to be available during the time this act is in effect: 
Prov t ne * of this appropriation shall be expended for the 
purposes d n the preceding section. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having charge of the bill if there was any estimate made show- 
Ing —. $150,000,000 will be all that will be necessary for this 
purpose? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there was no estimate 
presented to the committee or to any member of it, so far as I 
know, but the $150,000.000 was thought by those who have the 
bureau in charge—Mr. Hoover and his advisers—to be enough. 
My own opinion is that it will not be enough. It is, however, 
to be used as a revolving fund, and it is probable that as the 
commodities are bought and disposed of the fund might be 
sufficient." I do not know whether or not it will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suppose that Mr. Hoover de- 
cided upon $150,000,000 at the time when the bill was to include 
only foods, feeds, and fuel, but we have added to the bill since 
then petroleum and its products, aluminum and its products, 
hides, skins, steel and iron and their products, copper and its 
products, hemp, jute, cotton, wool, and sisal and their products, 
lead, timber, lumber, or the joint product or products of two or 
more of the said materials, farm implements and machinery, 
and fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients. 

It is perfectly apparent that $150,000,000 will be a mere baga- 
telle if the provisions of this bill as amended are to be carried 
out. Mr. President, $150,000,000 would not purchase what 
wheat will be offered within the next two or three months. 
To try to administer this bill, including all the products named 
in it, with $150,000.000 would simply be absurd. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator does not think the ap- 
propriation in this bill would undertake to purchase all the 
wheat, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I win say to the Senator that unless some other 
market is allowed to be developed the United States will cer- 
tainly have to purchase all the wheat that is offered. and I 
have no doubt but that 60 days after the wheat crop is har- 
vested and ready for market there will be over $150.000,000 
worth of wheat alone offered, which somebody has got to pur- 
chase. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why does the Senator think the 
Government will have to purchase all of the wheat under the 
provisions of this bill? If the bill is so drawn that the Govern- 
ment will have to purchase all of the wheat, ought we not to 
amend the bill so that such a necessity would not exist? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we ought to amend the bill—there is 
not a question about that—but the Senator from Georgia must 
know that if the farmer's market is destroyed, as it is to-day, 
and there is a price put upon the wheat at which it shall be 
purchased by the Government, of course, the Government will 
have to take all wheat offered; it will have to handle it as 
any other purchaser would, and will sell it at a price fixed by 
it to purchasers in the United States and to our allies; and 
that is the program already mapped out. I am not complaining, 
for it may be the Government will be a better customer for 
the farmer than he has to-day; and if that is what the Senate 
wants and Congress is going to authorize, then I want the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate sufficient money 
so that the men administering the law can do so without 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia: Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Utah pointed out to the Senate why this bill would destroy the 
entire market for wheat? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President: 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just one word more: If he has 
done so, then, if he can show that clearly, does he not think that 
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it will appeal to the Senate and that the Senate will be ready 
to so modify the bill as not to destroy the farmer’s market? 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia must 
know that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, NELSON] and sev- 
eral other Senators have spoken upon that very subject matter 
and have called the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
there is not a question but that the wheat market is destroyed 
to-day. The Senator from Minnesota particularly called atten- 
tion to the three purchasers of wheat that the farmer has to-day, 
and also called attention to the fact that those purchasers, for 
fear of the passage of this bill, would not buy wheat to-day, and 
if that continues the Government of the United States would 
be the only purchaser of wheat. I have not heard it disputed 
by the publie press or by anyone else that the program is to be 
that not one of our allies or any neutral countries can buy a 
bushel of American wheat except through the bureau which is 
to be created under this bill. If that be true, where is the 
market for wheat other than the one we are providing now? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not the general American 
market still remain? 

Mr. SMOOT. There would remain the little local markets, 
where the wheat is used for local consumption. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. I asked the Senator 

that question not by way of argument but rather to draw out 
a discussion from him upon the subject. 
. Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I admit that gristmills that sim- 
ply grind wheat for people within the city or county in which 
the gristmill is located no doubt would buy wheat from the 
farmer to carry on their small business and to provide enough 
flour for local consumption; but so far as exportations are con- 
cerned, and so far as the market for flour or wheat which goes 
into interstate commerce to any extent is concerned, there would 
be only the one purchaser. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 8 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me ask the Senator one more 
question. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido. 

Nr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator permit me to pro- 
ceed for one moment? 

Mr. McCU*{BER,. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not the foreign countries that 
buy, if they would buy with the United States, furnish a fund 
entirely outside of this fund; and is not this fund solely in- 
tended to handle domestic consumption? 

Again, I wish to say to the Senator from Utah that I am not 
asking these questions argumentatively, but rather to have them 
discussed, for I agree with the Senator that we have no right 
to destroy the wheat growers’ market, and if we do so we should 
put up enough money to take care of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I admit that this appropriation 
is intended as a revolving fund, but the Senator from Georgia 
knows enough about the market to understand that somebody 
has got to advance the money to the farmer, for the farmer has 
got to sell his wheat when harvested in order to pay the debts 
that he owes to the local store and to the bank from which he 
may have borrowed money. The farmer has only one pay day 
in the year, and that pay day comes when he harvests his 
wheat and other products. Then he must pay his obligations. 
I admit that we should not appropriate all the money necessary 
to buy all the wheat produced in this country. If we did, 
$150,000,000 would be a mere bagatelle for the wheat crop alone. 
There must be a certain amount of wheat carried the same as it 
has been carried by the trade in the past, and it must be dis- 
tributed as it is called for, the same as in the past. 

I admit, of course, that when our allies buy from the bureau 
created under this bill they have got to pay the money for it, 
and that would be a part of the revolving fund; but I am speak- 
ing now of the $150,000.000 that is supposed to take care of the 
payments that are absolutely necessary for all the wheat and 
all of the other articles mentioned in this bill, if it becomes 
necessary in order to control them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question, which 
I have been trying to ask him? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from North Dakota, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I want the Senator to realize that from 
the time the earlier crops are thrashed for the market and be- 
gin to come in until the crops are ready for the market in the 
North will cover substantially three months of time. that the 
Government will have simply announced the price that it will 
pay, and that that will necessarily fix the price for all grain 
coming from the crop of that season, whether it is hauled in a 
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hurry or whether it is hauled in two or three or six months. 
The Government can not possibly get hold of the actual grain 
to the amount of $100,000,000 by any possibility, or $50,000,000, 
or probably even - $25,000,000 worth. Therefore, while it is 
buying the first wheat and getting possession of the physical 
bushels of wheat, it will be turning it off at the same time for. 
the purposes for which it has purchased. So I do not think there 
will be any danger whatever of $150,000,000 not being sufficient 
to cover all of these things. ' 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator’s ideas as to the 
amount of business that is covered under the provisions of this 
bill and mine are radically different. I can take, for instance, 
the one product of wool and its products. While most of that 
article has been sold this year for fabulous prices, if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States undertook to control the wool in 
this country and its products, what would $100,000,000 amount 
to in purchasing it? It would be a mere bagatelle for that 
one item alone, without the innumerable other articles named 
in the bill, covering nearly all the business of this country. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator whether there is anything in this bill that requires the 
Government to buy except for the purpose of guaranteeing a 
minimum price? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Government guarantees 
a minimum price, in view of the authority and the directions 
given in this bill, the only way it can guarantee that price is to 
buy the product, and that is exactly what they would do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; that is true; but the question of 
supply and demand would always come in as tending to make 
a higher price than the minimum, and we are not going to 
fix as the minimum price the regular market price. So I 
doubt very much whether the Government will have to buy any 
of the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, let me call attention to a condition that 
I have been told existed in the month of May. The neutral 
countries were buying wheat in that month, and wheat went 
up to three dollars and some odd cents a bushel—nearly $3.25— 
through the neutrals buying and competing for American wheat. 
If reports are true, the neutral countries were told that they 
must cease buying American wheat, and that, if they did not 
do so, an embargo would be placed upon it and they could not 
get the wheat. They were also advised to unload the wheat 
they had purchased if reports be true. Those who have fol- 
lowed the wheat market must know that the price of wheat 
began to decline from that time on, and has declined over a 
dollar a bushel. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. How much of that maximum price did the 
farmers get, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I can not tell when the wheat was 
sold. If the farmer did not sell his wheat, but held it until 
the price rose to $3.25, he got perhaps whatever the price was, 
less commission and freight to Chicago or some other grain 
center. But if he sold right after thrashing, I do not believe 
he got much more than $1.50 a bushel. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I saw in the newspapers a statement, I 
think from Mr. Hoover, that the average price which the farmer 
received was $1.51, whereas the speculators got as high as 
$3.15. Now, if the minimum price on wheat is puts at $1.50, 
which is indicated in his interviews, I do not believe that there 
will be any sales to the Government, because I believe other pur- 
chasers will be ready to take the wheat off the market at $1.60 
or $2 or even $2.25, and consequently I think this appropriation 
will be amply sufficient for the purposes intended. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I merely desire to respond to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Colorado. I think the Senator 
misunderstands Mr, Hooyer’s declaration. The farmers, of 
course, for the entire crop may have received an average of 
$1.51; but certainly the Senator can not estimate the middle- 
man's profit as the difference between $1.51 and the highest mar- 
ket price for wheat, because there was a gradual rise all along, 
and the speculator bought and sold. At first he only sold for 
a little—perhaps 3 cents or 4 cents a bushel—higher than the 
farmer’s price, with freight, and therefore the quantity influ- 
enced by speculation was but a few million bushels at the very 
most. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What the Senator now says is true. There 
was a gradual increase up to the maximum, I think, of $3.25 a 
bushel; but the average would be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $2.50 or $2.60; and if that is the average, then the dif- 
ference between $1.51 and $2.50 would be the profit the middle- 
man and the speculator received. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator's average is too high. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The trouble with the Senator from Colorado is 
that his average of what wheat has been selling for for the last 
year as compared with what the farmer received is altogether. 
too high. He can not figure that wheat during the year 1917 
has averaged $2.50 a bushel, sale price. That is the weakness 
in the Senator’s argument. I know, and I presume the Senator 
knows, that if the farmer held his wheat until May, as the specu- 
lators did who bought it perhaps a few months before—and I 
do not know what they may have given for the wheat; but cer- 
tainly a great deal more than when it was harvested, because 
they are always turning over sales—but if the farmer had kept 
his wheat until May and the wheat had been in his bin, there is 
no question that he would have received over $2.50 a bushel 
for it. 7 f 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But. asa usual rule, the farmer does not 
do that. The farmer sells reasonably soon after the harvest. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have already said. There is 
no question about that. There is no diference between the 
Senator and myself upon that point. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the other question 
that I desire to ask the Senator is this: I realize fully the neces- 
sity of the farmer having a market for at least a large part of 
that portion of his crop which he intends to sell shortly after he 
harvests it. . 

Like the cotton farmer. his big erop is harvested practically 
altogether. He has spent his money to produce it; he has to 
pay up his obligations; and must sell part of the grop to pay his 

‘obligations. Now, what is there in this bill that will eliminate 
entirely the usual purchaser, and why is it that the men to 
whom the Senator refers who usually buy will not buy; and 
if they will not, what changes ought to be made in the bill to 
free that market and produce something like normal conditions? 

Mr. SMOOT. Now. let us take the three purchasers that the 
farmer has had in the past und see where he stands to-day. 
First, was the gristmill. ‘To-day the miller is not buying wheat 
to store it. The miller dare not push his mill to its utmost ca- 
pacity and pile up a surplus stock of flour. The flour that is 
being sold to-day to the people of the United States is from the 
surplus stock of the gristmills of this country. The millers 
are not buying wheat to-day te make flour to sell at some future 
time; they are not accepting large orders for exportation, and 
then buying on the stock exchange enough wheat to protect 
them; so that it is impossible for them to lose if wheat should 
advance. That has all stopped. Now they are selling from 
their surplus. stock, and I presume that to-day there is less 
flour held by the mills in the United States than there has been 
at any time for almost a quarter of a century.’ 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only one part of the answer to the 


question of the Senator from Georgia, and if the Senator from 


Colorado will allow me to complete the answer, I will yield to 
him. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Right there I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor. Is not that eondition of the market now due to the fact 
that no minimum price has been fixed, and it is not known 
what the minimum price will be? If the minimum price should 
be $2.50. of course it would make a different condition than if 
it were $1.50. Consequently it is due to the chaotic condition 
and to the fact that this bill has not been passed so that a mini- 
mum price can be fixed that the market is in the disturbed con- 
dition to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, with a bureau able to fix the 
price of flour, with an administration having the power to say 
that no flour or wheat shall be exported from this country, and 
at the same time to fix a minimum price for wheat, who is 
going to handle it? The business men of the country are not 
going to purchase wheat unless they can make one or two or 
three cents a bushel upon it; and where are they going to find a 
market? If a minimum price is fixed. the farmer is not going 
to sell his wheat for any less than the minimum price. because 
he knows that he ean get that price from the Government of 
the United States; and, of course, if that is the case, the farmer 
is not going to sell his wheat to anyone for less than he can get 
from the Government, and therefore there will be no incentive 
for a person to purchase the wheat. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope Senators will allow the Sena- 
tor from Utah to answer my second question. 

Mr. REED. I want to contribute something on this particu- 
lar matter, but I will wait. 5 7 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator from Missouri.. I 
5 not forget to answer the question of the Senator from 

eorgia. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, T have been told, on pretty good 
authority I think, that à potential gentleman has said that 
if this bill should pass, his method of controlling the market 
would be that if the wheat began to go too high he would go 
into the exchanges and sell wheat in sufficient quantities to put 
the price down. Mr. President, if anybody wants to grant that 
kind of power to an individual, and furnish him the money of 
the United States to go in and bull and bear the market, and 
then thinks that there will be any legitimate buying or selling 
upon the market and that businéss will not be generally dis- 
rupted, that individual and myself ean not think in the same 
way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, replying further to the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Saar], we will take the second market that 
the farmer has depended upon in the past, and that is the grain 
exchange. Under this bill there is not to be allowed any specu- 
lating in grain on the grain exchange where in the past there 
has been an unlimited market for wheat. In the past a miller 
would sell, say, 10.000 barrels of flour. He can not run the 
risk of wheat going up, and he does not know whether it is going 
to decline, but he makes the sale to be delivered within three 
months, we will say. In the past the miller has gone to the 
grain exchange and purchased for delivery as he wanted it 
during the following three months, enough wheat to make that 
10,000 barrels of flour, and he pays a small commission for the 
privilege. That will all cease in the future. It is just the same 
with the cotton manufacturer. He sells his goods six months 
before the time of delivery. He must sell them. He takes his 
orders before ever a yard of the goods is made for delivery, and 
the first thing he does is to go into the cotton exchange and buy 
énough cotton to make the goods he has sold; at a price based 
upon the selling price of his goods. He can not run the chance 
of cotton advancing, and the onty way that he has to protect 
himself to-day is to do just what he has been doing for a quar- 
ter of a century or more. Either that or he must have money 
sufficient to buy enough cotton at once with which to make the 
goods he has already sold. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or he must be a speculator and take 
the chances of trade. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or he must take the chance of an advance in 
cotton, and if a sharp advance in cotton did come up would go 
his business. 

The farmers other market has been the foreign one. In 
the past ‘the farmers have enjoyed the competition of all pur- 
chasers of all the foreign countries of the world. If Sweden 
wanted wheat more than Denmark, Sweden would bid more for 
the wheat than Denmark. If England wanted wheat more than 
France, England would bid more than France, and the highest 
bidder got the wheat; trade took its regular course, and there 
was no interference with it- Now, however, that is to be 
changed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is already changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as the Senator from Georgia says, that 
is already changed by the embargo act. The farmer has no 
foreign purchasers to bid for his wheat. Now, there is only 
one purchaser, and the Senator must know that without a for- 
eign market and with more wheat raised in this country than 
it is possible for the American people to consume prices would 
not go above the minimum price named. That would be next 
to impossible. Therefore the Government would be compelled 
to purchase at the minimum price. 

That is the situation, and it is for those reasons that I say 
that $150,000,000 is not sufficient, if we are going to carry out 
the provisions of this bill. I am speaking now of the $150,000,000 
to cover only fodd, feeds, and fuel, the three items originally 
included in the bill; but when we have added all these other 


items, covering practically all the business of the United States, 


to appropriate $150,000,000 for the purpose of controlling or of 
purchasing even an infinitesimal part of the products of this 
country would be utterly inadequate, a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will it interrupt the Senator for 
me to suggest one thought that is in my mind, which, I think, 
indicates that the price might go above the minimum in spite 
even of these conditions? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, It is this: It is known that a large 
quantity must be shipped abroad, even if only one purchaser 
handles it; that it will leave in this country certainly not more, 
probably less, than will be required for a normal, free use of the 
commodity. Therefore the knowledge of the fact that the private 
demand for what is left in this country will probably be more 
than the quantity left here would be calculated to stimulate 
the price. I agree that the conditions the Senator stated, unless 
that is true, would put wheat certainly not above the minimum 
price. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s reasoning is correct if there was 
not a further control. If the price of flour was not to be con- 
trolled, the Senator’s reasoning would be absolutely correct; 
but the price at which flour is to be sold is to be controlled, and 
the decision is to be arrived at in this way: It will take so many 
bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour. It costs so much 


to make that wheat into flour. Therefore, with wheat at $2 a |- 


bushel, a barrel of flour costs just so much money, and the profit, 
or whatever is agreed upon, will be added, and it can not be sold 
for more. 2 a 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I only meant to carry my thought 
to the extent that the mere embargo would not hold the wheat 
down to the minimum price. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right, if it was a mere embargo. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I was asking the consideration 
of the Senator to the features of the bill that affect the domestic 
market. We must keep that in mind. The embargo is a war 
measure. I think that all agree we must support the embargo. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The question in my mind is, How 
can we modify anything that is affecting the local market so as 
to remove this burden upon the local wheat grower, and yet 
preserve those features of the bill that seek to prevent extortion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I did not rise to speak 
upon that phase of the bill, though I may do so before I get 
through. od 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. What I was interested in was 
this: I never like to vote for an appropriation to carry out any 
bill when I know the appropriation is not enough. We' have 
seen it a thousand times down here. We have seen bureaus 
started with a promise that the expense of maintaining them 
would not be more than $25,000 a year, and we have seen them 
grow until they have cost over $300,000 a year; and I have seen 
appropriations of $100,000 asked for here when anybody that 
knew the subject matter knew that it would have taken a mil- 
lion dollars to carry them out. Then, after we have made the 
appropriation of $100,000, and after we have started upon the 
scheme, we can not help but make further appropriations; and 
we go on and pile it up, and when the million-dollar mark is 
reached there is something added to it, and it must be increased ; 
and there is no telling when it will end. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. But, of course, I recognize that to-day a million 
dollars is such a little, nasty, contemptible amount of money 
that it is not worth spending a minute's time in considering. 
Anything less than a billion is to-day considered too small an 
amount to haggle over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
wanted a billion in this? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the argument of the Senator 
from Utah would be a good argument against providing for a 
bureau at all; but it seems to me that when they come and ask 
for $150,000,000, for him to say that he wants to increase it to 
double or treble or quadruple that amount is not wise. We do 
not know that the position the Senator is taking is going to prove 
to be true, and consequently we had better appropriate only the 
$150,000,000, instead of appropriating double or treble or quad- 
ruple that amount. If it turns out that it is required, Congress 
is in session all the time and will be ready to respond if it is 
deemed wise, and Congress ought to hold somewhat of a check 
upon the appropriation. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator could not have been 
here a short time ago when I touched upon this very subject 
that he now brings up. You say that Mr. Hoover asked for 
$150,000,000. Grant that it is true; but when Mr. Hoover asked 
for $150,000,000 all that he ever thought would be covered in 
this bill was foods, feeds, and fuel. Since that time the Senate 
has added nearly every product manufactured in the United 
States; and if it took $150,000,000 to handle foods, feeds, and 
fuel, does the Senator from Colorado think that with all the 
balance of the products of the United States it could be handled 
for the same amount? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I must say that if Mr. 
Hoover or the Government wanted more than $150,000,000 they 
would manifest their desire here. I want to ask the Senator a 
question: Does he believe in giving $300,000,000 or $900,000,000 
or $1,200,000,000 at this place and for this purpose? - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah believes 
that if we are going to pass a bill and lead the American peo- 
ple to believe that all the products they produce shall be taken 
care of by the Government of the Unitec States, it is nothing 
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more than fair to them that the Government of the United 
States shall provide the money to pay for them and carry out 
-the provisions of the bill in good faith; and I know that the 
Government of the United States can not carry it out and do 
that with all of the items that are put in this bill with an ap- 
propriation of $150,000,000. 

Therefore, I am in favor of increasing it, if we are going to 
pass the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FERNALD in the chair). 
8 Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator from Utah can compose 
his soul. If the bill is about to pass in this enlarged form, Mr. 
Hoover will send down word that he wants a few billions more, 
and opposition will vanish like mist before the sun. I think 
even our friend from Colorado will be found enthusiastically 
supporting the proposition. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. However, I, of course, will pause now 
for the Senator from Colorado to tell us what his position 
might be. ` 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, I believe this $150,000,000 
is sufficient. I believe, as a matter of fact, that not that 
amount will be used. The bill provides only for the minimum 
price to be fixed by the Government, and provides for the Gov- 
ernment taking over only in the event that wheat or other 
products are lower than that minimum price. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. For that reason, I do not believe that the 
Government will have to buy any. 

Mr. REED. There is no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is a provision fixing and guarantee- 
ing the minimum price, When the question as to appropriation 
comes up I am rather inclined to scrutinize appropriations 
pretty closely, and I do not want any more than are necessary, 
and if I believe that an appropriation is asked that is greater 
than is needed I must say that I feel that I will vote against 
any such-increased appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I feel that I shall do my 
duty to the American people when I call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that if this bill passes with present items in 
it and the bureau is to execute the law $150,000,000 will be a 
mere bagatelle. The Senator from Colorado knows too well my 
position in relation «to extravagant appropriations; he has 
served on the Appropriations Committee with me long enough 
to know that there is no one in this body that scrutinizes the 
money appropriated any more than the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I must say that in my 
association with the Senator from Utah on the Committee on 
Appropriations he has nearly always been in favor of lower 
appropriations. For that reason I was utterly astonished to 
find that the Senator on this occasion was talking about in- 
creasing the amount from $150,000,000 to two or three times 
that amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know that the Senator from 
Colorado is too intelligent a man and too clever a business man 
to think for a minute that if it took $150,000,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this bill when it included only foods, feeds. 
and fuels, when we have added to it every other product of 
the country—yes; ten times more than the original amount 
that the administration can be done with the same amount of 
appropriation. I know that the Senator, if he will stop to 
think of it, will say that it is an impossible thing to do, I 
should be delighted if it could be done. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I know the" economical 
tendencies of the Senator from Utah; and I venture the asser- 
tion that if an amendment were made to this bill to increase this 
amount even $50,000,000, he would vote against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator could not say that after what I 
have said, unless he has an idea in the back of his head that 
this bill is not going to pass in its present form. I will say to 
the Senator that if this bill is to pass in its present form, and 
includes all of the items provided for now in the bill, not only 
would I vote for $50,000,000 but I would vote for $300,000.000 
for it, because I know that we would have to provide the money 
for it, and I know that a deficiency would be asked for by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as all other deficiencies are, as it 
will be an utter impossibility to administer this bill in its 
present shape with $150,000,000 or $300,000,000 if it would have 
taken $150,000,000 in the first instance. 

I wanted to call attention to that fact so that if this bill 
passes and there is an appropriation asked for of $500,000,000 
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in the form of deficiency no one can point to me if I object to 
it and say, Why did you not call the attention of the Senate 
to it when the bill was under consideration?” I have done so, 
Mr. President; and I know, just as well as I know that I live, 
that if this bill passes and these items remain in the bill, and 
if it is administered as it ought to be, it will not cost $150,000,- 
000, but it will cost half a billion dollars. 

I have said all that I care to say about this item. I do not 
expect to see a change made in it. Perhaps it will be said, as 
it has been said in other instances when appropriations have 
been made that were insufficient to cover what we knew would 
be the expense, that it is far better when we meet in December 
to make an appropriation, even though it be a deficiency, than 
to provide for it at this time. Now, I do not like that kind of 
legislation. If I vote for a bill, I want to vote also at the same 
time for sufficient money to carry the provisions of the bill out. 

If that policy were followed to-day, it would save this Goy- 
ernment millions and millions of dollars. Under the law, no 
officer of our Government has a right to make a deficiency, 
and yet there is not a single session of Congress but that de- 
ficiencies are made—first a deficiency bill, then an urgency 
deficiency bill, then another urgency deficiency bill, and I do 
not know how many will yet pass the Senate at this session 
of Congress. 7 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? - 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator stated, if I understood him 
correctly, that it would cost half a billion dollars to execute 
this law. What evidence has the Senator that it would cost 
that much money? Has the Senator any information as to how 
the men who wrote this bill reached the conclusion that it 
would take $150,000,000? I have never been able to get any 
information at all on that subject, and I have made a great 
many inquiries. Of course I do not charge that an investigation 
has not been made and the figures which appear in the bill are 
incorrect. All that I contend is I have not seen the figures and 
the facts, and they have not been given to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will indulge me just a moment, 
when this bill was reported to Congress the men who expect to 
administer it stated that it would cost $150,000,000. Included 
in the bill then were foods, feeds, and fuels. Now, we have 
added these items: Aluminum and its products, hides, skins, 
steel and iron and their products, copper and its products, hemp, 
jute, cotton. wool, sisal, and their products, lead, timber, lumber, 
or the joint product or products of two or more of the said ma- 
terials, farm implements and machinery, and fertilizers and 
fertilizer ingredients. Now, I say to the Senator that if it cost 
$150,000,000 to administer the bill as it was reported to Con- 
gress, in which was included only foods, feeds, and fuels, to in- 
elude all of these items I have not a doubt that it will take more 
than half a billion dollars, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think the Senator's reasoning is logical; 
but has the Senator any information upon which to base the 
statement that it is going to cost $150,000,000? I understand 
that that is Just what the proponents or authors of this bill 
stated that it would cost, without giving any data upon which 
Congress could reach an independent conclusion on the subject 
at all, I am willing to accept the food dictator’s opinion on 
many things—most things connected with this bill—but I must 
not be blamed or censured if I occasionally hang out an inter- 
rogution point, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator. that I think the 
$150,000,000, even for the administration of the bill as it was 
reported to Congress, is too little. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from North Da- 
kota. I think the Senator from North Dakota the other day 
made the statement that $150,000,000 was not sufficient. 

Mr. GRONNA. I can not agree with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, nor can I agree with the Senator from Utah. As I 
understand this fund, it is a revolving fund, not an expense 
fund. It is a fund to be used as a purchasing fund. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. GRONNA. And it is supposed that we are not to lose 
anything. Unless the buyer, the man who is to administer this 
law, does not understand his business, the Government is sup- 
posed not to lose anything. The expense fund in the bill is the 
two and a half millions. That is the only money that is appro- 
priated for expense, 5 
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Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator wiil revise his statement 
as to not agreeing with me. I have said time and again that 
this is a revolving fund, and I have not even intimated that the 
Government of the United States would not receive from the 
wheat that it purchases every dollar that it costs; but I have 
contended that with all these items, if they are to be purchased 
by the Government, revolving fund as it is, it is not sufficient 
for the Government's purchases, 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, I do not dis- 
agree with the Senator from Utah in his statement that if all 
these articles are to be included $150,000,000 would be insuffi- 
cient capital to handle the entire industry. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Well, this fund revolves. It changes 
form. It is used over and over again. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that it is not an 
expense fund. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not see why it should take such an 
enormous fund, if the investments the Government makes shall 
be realized on, and the money used to buy wheat to-day, con- 
verted into money to-morrow, and the money used again next 
day. It seems to me it should not take such a large amount if 
it is going to be used in that way. It will be ample unless it is 
going to be used also in the employment of men to gather sta- 
tistics and data, and paid out in that way. A prodigious amount 
of business can be conducted with $150,000,000 if wisely and 
prudently used. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, the $2,500,000 provides for that. Of 
course under this provision, however, it could be spent even 
for other purposes than buying and holding the products named 
in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? -~ 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. Hoover stated before the committee, and 
there is no secret about it and no need of beating around the 
bush about it, that this fund of $150,000,000 was a revolving 
fund to buy wheat. 

Now, of course, if all these other matters were to be pur- 
chased, it would not be enough. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, there is no doubt at all about it. 

Mr, KENYON. But I want to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Utah to one thing, if I may, while I am on my feet. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. He continually refers to the fact that only 
foods, feeds, and fuels were covered in the original bill. I 
want to call his attention to the fact that it also covered“ ar- 
ticles required for their production,’ which of course includes 
nearly everything as now defined in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose there is no question in the mind of 
any Senator, and particularly in the minds of the members of 
the committee, but that Mr. Hoover stated before the committee 
that the object of the appropriation was to purchase wheat. 

Mr. KENYON, ‘That was what the $150,000,000 was for. He 
was asked that, and said that. There is no question about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; aud as I stated in my remarks, I believe 
that every penny of the $150,000,000 will be necessary to handie 
the wheat of this country, even though it be a revolving fund. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take any more of the time 
of the Senate, but I felt that I ought to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that if the bill passes in its present form 
it would be unjust to Mr Hoover or any other man who may be 
placed in a position to administer the law to ask him to do so 
with this appropriation only provided for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oregon offers the follow- 
ing amendment: 


On 22, at the end of line 16, add the following: 
“The appropria non specified in this section and in section 16 of this 
act shall immediately available and shall be paid out on the order 


of the President or on the order of such officer or officers as may be 
designated by him for that purpose, which order of the President, or of 
such officer, shall be conclusive and binding upon all departmepts and 
the accounting officers of the Government as to the correctness of said 
accounts and disbursements. 

“In order to provide for necessary office accommodations and facill- 
ties for the use of any agency or agencies which may be created or used 
by the President ın carrying into effect the provisions of this act, the 

esident may, in his discretion, cause to be constructed a temporary 
office, 9 buildings upon any lands owned by the United States 
within the trict of Columbia not required for other governmental 
uses and which may be designated by him, and construct such tem- 
pary office, buiding, or buildings thereon. For these purposes the 

ent may utilize and 3 so much of said appropriation as may 
be necessary, not exceeding the sum of $200,000. 

“Provided further, That itemized statements covering all purchases 
and disbursements under this and the preceding section shail be filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives on or before the 10th day of each month after the takin 


effect of this act, covering the business of the pregedin 
said statements shali be subject to public inspection.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire a division of that amend- 
ment. I should like a separate vote upon the first proposition 
and then a separate vote on the second one. 

The first one provides $200,000 for the building of a temporary 
office building in Washington, and if the other members of the 
Appropriations Committee and myself are correctly informed, 
they have already selected a point on which this building shall 
be erected near the Senate Office Building, upon ground owned 
by the Government of the United States. Now, the idea of 
appropriating $200,000 for a temporary building, to be torn down 
just as soon as the war ceases, is extravagance that can not be 
defended, when we can rent the old Census Building, with ample 
room for every employee that will be employed under the provi- 
sions of this bill. We had the Census Bureau in that building 
for years, and, while I forget exactly how many employees they 
had, certainly they had as many as will be employed under this 
bill. A mere tithe of the amount that is asked here to put up 
a building will pay the rent for at least two years for that 
building. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have other buildings, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as the Senator from North Carolina states, 
we have other buildings that they can go into, and that will 
cost us nothing at all for rent. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who recommends the erection of this tem- 
porary building? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment was sent to the committee, I 
suppose, through the regular channels. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know; but what department, what officer 
of the Government, recommended it? Whose testimony was 
taken in regard to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to ask the Senator-from Oregon 
to answer that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Caf the chairman of the committee tell me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, we went all over that 
once this morning. Mr. Hoover and Judge Lindsey appeared 
before the committee and explained to the committee that they 
had been unable to find quarters to occupy for the purposes 
proposed in this act, and that temporary quarters would have to 
be erected for them; and upon their recommendation the com- 
mittee suggested this amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, do we not own a 
lot of buildings down here next to the Maltby Building? 

Mr. SMOOT. We do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why can not those buildings be 
used? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they are fine enough. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But, as I understand, they are 
going to put this temporary building out here on the Plaza. 
And my recollection is that we own all of these buildings down 
here to the alley this side of the Driscoll Hotel. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. All of those buildings along 
there connected with the Maltby Building we own, and I un- 
derstand that the Maltby Building is being used now for some 


purpose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is partly used; and, as the defender of the 
Maltby Building, I introduce the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I hope the Maltby Build- 
ing will be used. It is a good five-story building. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It seems to me the Maltby 
Building and those other buildings along there, all owned by 
the Government, could be put to good use. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are 20 or 30 of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every inch of space ought to be used. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are 20 or 80 residences there that 
are now occupied temporarily; and, besides that, facing upon 
the other street there is a good-sized school building that has 
been occupied in the past year and is in good r , and there 
are other buildings facing upon that court there.. I can not see 
why they can not find, not palatial quarters, but quarters with 
good roofs on them and good heating apparatus, I do not see 
why they can not utilize those buildings, 

Mr. SMOOT. I win not say anything more. I think it is 
so apparent that this ought not to go into the bill that I am 
willing to submit it to a vote of the Senate right now. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My attention was called to the fact 
here by a member of the committee that the appropriation ought 
to have been $150,000 instead of $200,000. The amount of 
$200,000 was discussed while in committee. but it was fixed at 
$150,000. I wish to make that change in the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Senators serving here have occu- 
pied quarters in the Maltby Building for years. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Utah was there, 
and I was there, and a number of Senators occupied quarters 
there. They were good enough for anyone. I think we ought 
to strike out the second paragraph of this amendment. We 
have ample buildings, and if this food-administration company 


‘want to have something more elaborate than we bave now, Sena- 


tors can very easily vacante the Senate Office Building, or per- 
haps. the Supreme Court room might be borrowed. There is 
nothing going on there and there is a throne and ample space 
there for garbing these people appropriately. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the first part of the amendment of the Senator from Oregen. 

The first part of the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The second part of the amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask that the second part be reau. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The second part is the part which 
appertains to itemizing and reports to the Clerk of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add, at the end of line 16, after the word 
section“ and before the period, the following proviso: 

Provided further, That itemized statements covering os 
and disbursements ‘under this and the preceding section 

the Sec: of the Senate and the Clerk of the 5535 
fore rob rons Bosc day of each month after the tating 
effect of this act, co sonog an e business of the preceding month, an 
said statements shall be ject to public inspection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the second part of the amendment. 

The second part of the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 20. That the employment of any person — the provisions of 
this act shall not exempt any sı an rson from military service under 
the provisions of the selective d! w approved May 18, 1917. 

The PRESIDING 5 Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not ask to have a record vote upon it. but 
I do not-like to have the amendment agreed to without ob- 
jection. I ought to state that I have a strong objection to the 
action of the committee. The House provision should be 

agreed to. 

1 JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill why that was stricken out? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Because the selective-draft act covers 
the whole subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand under the selective 
draft law the President could exempt all these employees if he 
saw fit to do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certain classes of men—for instance, 
customhouse clerks—were definitely named in the act. Those 
were exempt from the service, and all other Government em- 
ployees could be called on for voluntary military service as they 
might be utilized in connection with the national defense. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then the employees in this 
temporary service could be put on the same basis as the per- 
manent employees. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; temporarily, while they are in 
the Government employ. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I said, I am not going to ask for a yea and 
nay vote on this amendment, but as the employees under this bill 
will be temporary, perhaps to be in the Government service 
not over one year, I can not see why they should be exempt 
from draft. If it affected the administration of the provisions 
of the act, if it affected the Government in any way, there 
would be some excuse for it, but I can not see why they should 
not be drafted the same as many other employees of the Gov- 
ernment will be. 

Mr. KING. May I inguire of my colleague does he interpret 
the bill as exempting the employees under the bill from military 
service? 

Mr. SMOOT. In my opinion it can not have any other effect. 

Mr. KING. I understood from the Senator in charge of the 
bill this morning that a general statute covers all Government 


urebases 
fled 


-employees, and that none as a class are exempt from the 


operation of the selective-draft act. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
stand just what the law is, let me call attention to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Section 4 of the act to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States pro- 
vides— : 

i 
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e or compel 
any poe to serve in any of the forces herein provided for who is 
found to be a member of any well-recognized religious sect tor organiza- 


Now, the act mentions them : 


County and municipal officials ; customhouse clerks ; s employed 
by the United States in the transmission of tbe mail; artificers and 
workmen employed in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the 


United States, and such other persons employed in the service of the 
United States as the President may desi te; pilots; mariners actually 
employed in the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the 
United States, g 

Then it mentions the other classes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember the law as the Senator has read it; 
but the House put in section 20 so that there could be no ques- 
tion but that the employees under the provisions of the bill 
would fall under the same draft law as all the other employees 
of the Government. But this bill, if it becomes a law, will have 
passed Congress after the passage of the draft act of May 18, 
1917, and the House thought the best and surest way was to 
specifically state in this law that all the employees shall fall 
under the draft law of May 18, 1917. 

Mr. LODGE. I think also, Mr. President, that the intent of 
the House was to prevent persons employed under this act tak- 
ing advantage of their position to claim exemption on the ground 
of Government service. As to the other people now in the serv- 
ice, the President can grant exemption or not as he pleases, but 
this would prevent them, I think, from claiming exemption on 
the ground of Government service. I think it is a great mistake 
to strike it out. It makes a home for slackers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with the expression of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Utah. In this connection I wish to speak of an ex- 
perience which doubtless most, if not all, Senators have had. 
It is a fact that many young men wholly unpatriotic are seeking 
service in the Government now, hoping thereby to escape con- 


scription. Almost every day applications are made to some, if 
not all, Senators. 
Mr. LODGE. We all get them. I think it is a very unde- 


sirable class, and I do not want to extend it. 

Mr. KING. I certainly hope that the President of the United 
States will signify at a very early moment that few of those 
who ure in the Government’s service and who are amenable to 
draft shall be excused from the operation of the law, Per- 
sonally I should like to see the House provision adhered to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection I wish to say that I had 
a young man call upon me the other day who asked me ‘fo 
him a position in the Government service. He said, “I do 
not care what wages they pay me; I am perfectly willing, if 
necessary, to work for $50 a month.” I had never met him 
before in my life; he came with a letter of introduction from 
a friend of mine here in Washington. I asked him right out, 
“Why do you want to work for the Government?” He said, 
“Tf I get employment in the Government service, they can 
not draft me.” 

Mr. KENYON. The committee, I am sure, struck out this 
provision because they thought there was no question that these 
people would be subject to the draft. If there is any question 
about it the committee amendment ought to stay in, and I think 
I shall vote to keep it in. 

Mr. LODGE. It can do no harm to keep it in. 

Mr. KENYON. No. 

Mr. LODGE. If it is superfiuous or a duplication it is no 
harm in my judgment. It takes from the employee the right 
to make claim for exemption on thut ground. = 2 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Whether it is in or out, the Presi- 
dent still has the right under the power we gave him to exempt. 
He can do it on any ground. 


‘tion to be invalid, such 


get 


In order that Senators may under-| Mr. LODGE. Of course, he may do it on any other ground, 


but not on the ground of Government service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee striking out section 20, 
page 22, lines 17 to 21, inclusive. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 22, to change the 
number of the section from “21” to “18.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ee next amendment was, on page 23, after line 9, to strike 
out: ; 

Sec. 22. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdic- 
udgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its o tion to the 
clause, sentence, 3 h. or part thereof, directly involved in the 
controversy in Which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 16, to insert: 

Sec, 19. That words used in this act shall be construed to import the 
plural or the , as the case demands. The word “ person,” 
Wherever used in is act, shall include individuals, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, and corporations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 21, to change the 
number of the section from 23“ to “ 20.” 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading af the bill has been 
completed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There were one or two amendments 
passed over at the request of Senators. I think the Senator 
from Missouri requested that the amendment inserting section 3 
be passed over. 8 

Mr. REED. Section 3 is very important. If there is any pos- 
sibility of the committee amendment being rejected as it is 
printed, I want to be heard. But I make this suggestion to the 
chairman of the committee. I understand every amendment of 
the committee is disposed of now except one. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think there were one or two pro- 
visions that went over; I am not sure, I ask the Secretary 
what other provision was passed over? 

The Secretary. On page 16, line 2, after the word “ both,” the 
committee report to insert: 

Provided, That such operations, practices, and transactions, at, on, 
or in or under the rules o any exchange, board of trade, or other similar 
institution or place of business, as are not prohibited by the regulations 
made by the en ursuant to the provisions of this section, shall 
ao be deemed to be wit the intent and meaning of section 6 of this 
act. 

Mr. REED. I object to the last clause. 

Mr. NORRIS. On what page is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 16, line 2, at the end of 
section 10. It is an amendment proposed by the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. REED. Let it be read again, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be again read. 

The Secretary. On section 10, beginning on page 14, on page 
16, after the penalty clause, line 2, after the word “both,” in- 
sert the following proviso: 

Provided, Ihat such operations, practices, cnd transactions, at, on, 
or in, or under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or other 
similar institution or place of business, as are not prohibited by the 
regulations made by the President, pursuant to the provisions of this 
section, shall not be deemed to be within the intent and meaning of 
section 6 of this act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Missouri will permit me, I will state the purpose of that amend- 
ment. It was suggested by Judge Lindsey. The object is to 
remoye any doubt which might arise in construing section 6 
in connection with section 10. Section 10 contemplates that or- 
dinary course of trading in exchanges and boards of trades in 
commodities which may for the time being be deemed not to 
require regulation, should not be inhibited by the regulation, 
and thus if you can take section 10 standing alone, it would 
be perfectly legal. 

If at any time the President desires to place any given 
operation, practice, or transaction on the prohibited list, he 
may do so, but until he does so, business should be permitted to 
proceed on customary lines. 

The proposed amendment would remove any ambiguity be- 
tween the two sections, and it was for that reason that this 
amendment was put in. In other words, there was fear that 
the two sections taken together would put even legitimate ex- 
changes out of business. 

Mr. REED. Then the proviso ought to be to section 6 in- 
I have not given it careful study. Who is 


stead of section 10. 
Judge Lindsey? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He is quite a prominent western 
lawyer. I have only met him recently. I will state to the 
Senator that he suggested it did not make any difference 
whether it was put on section 6 or section 10, but at the re- 
quest of some members of the committee we fixed the amend- 
ment so as to attach it to section 10. 

Mr. REED. Since I made the inquiry of the Senator as to 
Judge Lindsey I have been informed by the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Krxa] that Judge Lindsey is very well and very favorably 
known in the profession. I make that statement because my 
inguiry a moment ago might seem to indicate that I was raising 
u question as to his ability. I did not mean to do that. There 
might be a thousand Judge Lindseys, and I wanted to identify 
the man. I do not make any objection to this amendment 
under the explanation that has been made. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, but I do not think we ought 
to adopt this amendment in the form in which it has been pre- 
sented by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator, as he will 
probably remember, that the amendment was not prepared by 
me, but was prepared by Judge Lindsey himself, after having 
taken these sections together, and after having gone over them 
carefully. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was going to come to that, Mr. President. 
It is not a committee amendment; it is an amendment suggested 
by Mr. Hoover or by his attorney. If I understand the amend- 
ment correctly, it will permit transactions on boards of trade, 
the buying and selling of grain, according to rules and regula- 
tions adopted by such exchange; but at the same time it would 
not allow outside of the board of trade, or permit an individual, 
say a miller, or an individual engaged in some other business, 
to buy the actual grain and store it. I think we ought to give 
the matter a little more consideration. 

The amendment legalizes and permits transactions which we 
have condemned in the strongest terms, but it does not permit 
of legitimate transactions. Although I am a member of the 
committee and would like to support the Senator in charge of 
the bill, because he has worked diligently and has 
done everything possible to make this bill as good as it can be 
made, I shall have to vote against it. I do not think the amend- 
ment in its present form ought to be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon, which has been read 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be again stated. If the 
amendment really does what the Senator from North Dakota 
Says it does, I think it is a very serious matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 16, line 2, after the word “ both,” 
it is proposed to insert the following proviso; 

Provided, That such operations, practices, and transactions at, on, 
or in, or under the rules of Fret exchange, board of trade, * other 
similar tion or place of business as are not prohibited ee ee — 0 
regulations made by President, pursuant to the provisions 
section, shall not be deemed to be within the intent and meaning a 
section 6 of this act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me state again that 
Judge Lindsey thought that section 6 and section 10, standing 
alone, would stop legitimate purchases and sales on boards of 
trade, transactions which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
not be prohibited, and thus might destroy markets for wheat. 


There has been some complaint here on the floor of the Senate. 


that if we abolish them all overnight there would probably be a 
destruction of the wheat market. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a moment, if the Senator please. 
For the purpose of permitting those who are engaged in per- 
fectly legitimate transactions to proceed, this amendment was 
proposed. Of course, if the Senate wants to put them all out 
of business, that is one thing; but if the Senate wants to leave 
the President the power to make regulations which would per- 
mit legitimate institutions to do business, and exclude those 
which were engaged in purely a speculative business, then this 
amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I may be mistaken, but, as I 
understand, there is no inhibition in regard to boards of trade 
under section 10, unless the President by rule or regulation 
or order interferes with their method of doing business. Is not 
that true? ` 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that is true; but section 6 
should be taken in connection with section 10. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. What I do net quite understand about 
this amendment is that section 10 provides, in effect, that cer- 
tain practices on boards of trade prohibited by rule or order 


or regulation of the President shall be illegal. The proviso 
proposed to be added is almost in substance a repetition, it 
seems to me, because it says that those things which the Presi- 
dent does net prohibit shall not be illegal. The question I 
want to ask is, What effect would it have, anyway, if it were 
adopted? I doubt whether it would have any effect. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am frank to say that the insistence 
of Judge Lindsey seemed to me to be a distinction without a 
difference. I have never been able to make up my mind posi- 
tively that it was necessary, and yet he was so insistent that 
if we did not put in this saving clause, this amendment, there 
would be ambiguity which might make the bill difficult of con- 
struction, the committee concluded to put it in. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that I see any objection to the 
amendment; but it seems to me, really, that it does not change 
the effect of section 10 whether we leave it in or whether we 
leave it out. Section 10 says that certain things the President 
shall prohibit shall be illegal and provides punishment for those 
who violate the President's order. This amendment provides 
that those practices which he does not prohibit shall. not be 
illegal. I think that would follow in any event. I should like 
to ask the Senator from North Dakota if that would not be 


true? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, my attention was diverted for 
the moment, and I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was saying that I did not understand, from 
listening to the reading of this amendment, that it would really 
have any effect. Section 10, in substance, provides that the 
President shall have the power to cause practices and regula- 
tions of boards of trade to ceuse; he can provide by order that 
they shall cease; and if they do not, then those who violate the 
order become liable to the penalty provided in the act. This 
amendment simply says that those things which the President 
does not condemn in his order shall not be illegal. Would not 
that be true any way, whether we had this amendment or not? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that it is necessary to take into consideration sub- 
division (a) in section 6, which prohibits certain contracts. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. The amendment is designed to permit certain 
contracts that are not permitted to be made on boards of trade, 
which otherwise would be prohibited under subdivision (a) of 


section 6. 

Mr. NORRIS. Subdivision (a) in section 6 is stricken out, as 
I understand. 

Mr. GORE. No. 

Mr, NORRIS. Subdivision (b) became subdivision (a). 

Mr. GORE. But afterwards the amendment was reconsidered, 
and subdivision (a) was reinserted. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a subdivision (a) in the bill, but 
under an amendment agreed to, as I remember, what is now 
subdivision (a) in the bill was formerly subdivision (b). 

Mr. GORE. Is that the subdivision that prohibits certain 
contracts? ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les; that is subdivision (b) now. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it is subdivision (a) now. 

Mr. GORE. I thought it was subdivision (a). 

Mr. NORRIS. It reads as follows: 


(a) Held, contracted for, or arranged for by any manufacturer, whole- 
galer, retailer, or other dealer in a quantity in excess of the reasonable? 
5 ts of Baas — 3 use = sale b; E ania BT him for 2.5 Hg enw ca 

me, or Teasona es produ ns = 
quantities . ining the 3 of scant or no produc 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The proposed amendment, as the Sen. 
ator will notice, is to protect legitimate contracts and to remove 
them from the danger of ambiguity. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, the amendment really means 
in effect that hoarding, as defined in section 6, shail not be held 
to be hoarding unless the President says so. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator asked me a ques- 
tion a moment ago. According to my inte tion of the 
amendment, it applies to section 6 as well as to section 10— 

Mr. NORRIS. I see that it does. 

Mr. GRONNA. And provides that transactions on boards of 
trade shall not come within the meaning of the first e 
of section 6. Which reads: 

The necessaries shall be deemed to be hoarded within the heia 
of this act— 

And so on. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. The way I interpret that is, for instance, if 
wheat is bought by any board of trade according to the rules 
and regulations of that board, then it is excepted from the pgo- 
visions of section 6, but otherwise it is not. 

Mr. NORRIS. When I first called attention to it I had not 
considered it in connection with section 6; but, considering it 
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in conneetion with section 6, it seems to me that it would have 
this effect: In section 6 we have defined hoarding and made it 
a crime: Now, this amendment, if agreed to, would have the 
effect of nullifying section 6, unless the President has sald 
that the nets are illegal. 

Mr. GRONNA. It would have the effeet, if the Senator will 
pardon me, of excepting transactions made on boards of trade, 
but no others. 

Mr. NORRIS: And they would all be excepted’ unless: the 
President had ordered that they should not be. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is my interpretation. 

Mr. NORRIS: I am rather inclined to think that the: Sena- 
tor is right. The amendment has not been printed in the- 
form of an amendment: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Senators have not Nad an AEE 
examine it. This is a very important amendment; and, since, 

we are not going to conctude the bill anyway te-ntght, I think 

that it ought to go over and be printed, as other amendments 
are printed, so that we may be able to examine it nnd gather 
the full effect of it. T ask, Mr. President, that the: amemfinent 
be passed over nti! to-morrow. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not hear the request’ of the 
Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the amendment go over until to- 
morrow and that it be printed in the form of an amendment 
and laid on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that, Mr. 
President, and ask that it be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know whetlier 
there are any other Senators who desire to address the Senate 
this afternoon. No one has indicated a desire to do so. T be- 
lieve the Senator from Missouri would prefer to address. the 
Senate to-morrow; and, if there is no objection to that course, 
I shall move that the Senate take a recess. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The question is om the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow. The Chair will inquire at what hour? 

Mr: OVERMAN. I think we: ought to have an executive 


session. 

Mr. REED. One moment. I do not intend to address the 
Senate upon this proposition. I think we can act upon the 
amendment to-night if the Senator will withdraw the second 
committee amendment. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was just suggesting to the Senator 
to let it go over until to-morrow, and the Senator can address 
the Senate if he desires to do so at that time. 

Mr. NORRIS Mr. President. since all the amendments of 
the committee have been acted upon except these two, I wish 
the Senator from Oregon would ask for a reprint of the din 
with the amendments that have been adopted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. T make the request that the bill be 

reprinted as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
and ask thut it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tlie amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proeeeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m., Wednesday, July 11, 1917) the Senate ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Thursday, July 12, 1917, at 12 o'clock- 
meridian: 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate. July 11 (legis- 
lative day of July 9). 1917. f 


SECRETARIES. OF EMBASSIES on LEGATIONS. 
4 CLASS 1. 

Arthur Hugh Frazier, of Pennsylvania, now a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 2, to be æ secretary öf embassy or 
legation of class 1 of the United States of America. 

Leland Harrison, of Illinois, now a seeretary of embassy. or 
legation of class 2, to be a seeretary of embassy or Ren pure 
ciass 1 of the United States of America, 3 


} CRASS 2. r 

Perry Belden, of New-York, now a secretary of; embassy or 
legntion of chise 8; to be n secretary of embassy: or legation: of: 
‘class 2 of the: United States of America. 

Edward Bell, ot New Tork, now: a, secretary of embassy or 
legation of class. 3, ta be a secretary of embassy. or legation of 
‘class 2 of the United States of America. 
| Sheldon L.. Crosby, of New York, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation.of class 3, to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
‘of. class 2 of the United States of America. ~ 
| Franklin Mott Gunther, of Virginia, now a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 3, to be a secretary of embassy or 
lewation of class 2 of the United States of América. 


F, CLASS 3. 


| Norman Armour, of New: Jersey, now. a secretary of embassy : 
or legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation ot 


class: 3 of the United States of America. 

| Henry. R. Carey, of Massachusetts, now a secretary of em- 
‘bassy or legation of class 4, to be a secretary. of embassy, or 
legation of. class. 3 of the United States ef America; 

Allen W. Dulles, of New York, now a secretary of embassy: or 
¡legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or Praon ot 
class 3.of the United States of America. 
| Oliver B. Harriman, of West Virginia, now a secretary of 
‘embassy or legation of class 4, to be a.secretary of embussy or 
legation of class 3 of the United States of America. 

} John F. Martin, jr., of Florida, now a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 3 of the United States of America. 

Ferdinand L. Mayer, of Indiana, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation of elass- 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Stokeley W. Morgan, of Arkansas, now a seeretary of embassy 
or legation of class: 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 3 of the United States of America. 

Lithgow. Osborne, of New York, now a setretary. of embassy 
or legation of class 4, to be a secretary. of embassy. or legation of 
class 3 of the United States of America. 

Livingston Phelps, of New York, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation of elass 4; to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 3 of the United States of America. 

Robert M. Scotten, of Michigan, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 3 of the United States of America. 

Benjamin Thaw, jr. of, Pennsylvania, now a secretary of 
embassy. or legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or 
legution of class 3 of the United States of America. 

Sumner Welles, of New York, new, a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation. of 


- class 3 of the United States of America, 


Francis White, of Maryland, new a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 8 of the United States of America. 

John C. Wiley, of Indiana, now a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation ak 
class 3 of the United States of America. 

L. Lanier Winslow, of New York, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation: of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legatiou 
of cinas 3 of the United States of America, 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Wiliam H. Berry, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be collector. of 
eustoms for customs collection district No, 11, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa. (Reappointment.) 


8 Naval OFFICER or Customs. 
William M. Croll, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be naval officer of 
customs in customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa. (Reappointment.) 


SURVEYOR or Customs. 


Charles R. Kurtz, of Philadephia, Pa., to be surveyor of cus- 
toms in customs collection district No: 11, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Reappointment.). 


AGENT AND CÒNSUL GENERAL OF THE UNITED Srartes. 


Maxwell Blake: of Missouri, now a consul general of class 5, 
assigned to Tangier, to be agent and consul general of the 
United States of America at Tangier; Morocco, 


COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Justus S8. Wardell, of San Francisco, Cal., to be collector of 
internal revenue for the first district of California, in place of 
Joseph J. Scott, removed. 0 


* 
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UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 


W. E. Thomas, of Valdosta, Ga, to be United, States district 
judge for the southern district of Georgia, vice William Wal- 
lace Lambdin, deceased; - ee eee 2 

Purto HEALTH Sekvice. 2" 

Dr. James Edge Faris to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of vath. 

Dr. Anthony A. S. Giordano to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. ~* 

Dr. Mark Victor Ziegler to be assistant surgeon in the Public’ 
Health Service, to take effect from date of cath. 


> PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Francis E. Lacey, jr., Infantry (General Staff 
Corps), to be colonel from June 26, 1917, vice Glenn, Eight- 
eenth Infantry, appointed brigadier general. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Crawford, Teuth Infantry, to be colonel 
from June 26, 1917, vice Lacey, retained in the General Staff 
Corps upon promotion. 

Lieut. Col. William S. Graves, Infantry (General Staff Corps), 
to be colonel from June 30. 1917, vice Bullard, Twenty-sixth 
Infantry; appointed brigadier general. 

Lieut. Col. Frank D, Webster, Twenty-second Infantry, to 
be colonel from June 30, 1917, vice Graves, retained in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps upon promotion. 

Maj. Charles W. Castle, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to be 
lieutenant colonel from May 24, 1917, subject to examination 
required by law, vice Moore, Seventh Infantry, detailed in the 
Inspector General’s Department. 

Capt. William E. Hunt, Second Infantry, to be major from 
May 16, 1917, vice Rosenbaum, Fourteenth Infantry, detailed in 
the Inspector General’s Department. 

Capt. Ernest E. Haskell, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be major 
from May 24, 1917, vice Simmons, Thirty-fifth Infantry, detailed 
in the Inspector General’s Department. ; 

Capt. Jack Hayes, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to be 
major from June 4, 1917, vice Shelton, Tenth Infantry, detailed 
in the General Staff Corps. E . 

Capt. William H. Waldron, Twenty-ninth Infantry; to be 
major from June 4, 1917, vice Goodale, Thirty-third Infantry, 
detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Joseph K. Partello, Fifth Infantry, to be major from 
June 4, 1917, vice Fassett, Thirteenth Infantry, detailed in the 
General Staff Corps. 3 

Capt. Leon L. Roach, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from June 4, 1917, vice Black, unassigned, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. pty 

Capt. Horace P. Hobbs, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from June 4, 1917, vice Williams, unassigned, detailed in 
the General Staff Corps. 5 

Capt. Louis J. Van Schaick, Infantry, detached officers’ list to 
be major from June 4, 1917, vice Merrill, unassigned, detailed in 
the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. George S. Tiffany, Twenty-first Infantry, to be major 
from June 4, 1917, vice Conger, unassigned, detailed in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps. 2 

Capt. Edgar A. Myer, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from June 4, 1917, vice Drum, detailed in the General 
Staff Corps. } 

Capt. Arthur M: Shipp, Sixteenth Infantry, to be major from 
June 4, 1917, vice Hayes, retained in the Quartermaster Corps 
on promotion. 

Capt. George D. Freeman, jr., Sixteenth Infantry, to be major 
from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 


To ve captains with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill original 
vacancies. 

First Lieut. Owen R. Meredith, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. t : 

First Lieut. James C. Williams, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. K 

First Lieut. Robert E. O’Brien, Fifth Infantry.“ 

First Lieut. Edward S. Hayes, Fifteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Simon B. Buckner, jr., Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles H. Bonesteel, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. N 

First Lieut. Robert H. Fletcher, jr., Infantry, detached offi- 


cers’ list. 


First Lieut. Frederick A. Barker, Second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Agard H. Bailey, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. George C. Bowen, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. John H. Hester, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Franklin L. Whitley, Ninth Infantry. i 
First Lieut. Alfred H. Hobley, Second Infantry. 
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First Lieut. Arthur J. Hanlon, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Olin O. Ellis, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Elmer C, Desobry, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Emile V. Cutrer, Eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Harry B. Crea, Fifteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Cotton, Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. G. Barrett Glover, jr., Thirty-second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Henry J. Weeks, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Roy A. Hill, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Arthur E. Bouton, Ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Enoch B. Garey, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
x vice Lieut. Leonard H. Drennan, Infantry, detached oflicers’ 

st. 

: Ph Soper Lieut. Charles K. Nulsen, Infantry, detached officers’ 

First Lieut. John H. Muncaster, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Theodore K. Spencer, Seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut: Charles D. Hartman, Third Infantry. 

First Lient. Edgar S. Miller, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut, Thomas C. Lonergan, Thirteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Albert L. Sneed, Seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Lester D. Baker, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut, George A. Matile, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Walter R. Weaver, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Alva Lee, Infantry. detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Roy W. Winton, Fourteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Frederick C. Phelps, Twelfth Infantry. 

First Lieut. James L. Frink, Infantry, detached officers’ list. - 

First Lieut. Edmund R. Andrews, Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Henry J. Damm, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Eieut. Max R. Wainer, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Willis, jr., Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Charles E, Coates, Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Martin C. Shallenberger, Infantry, detached of- 
ficers’ list. 

First Lieut. William B. Loughborough, Infantry, detached of- 
ficers’ list. : 

First Lieut. James W. Peyton, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Oral E. Clark, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert Coker, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

7 First Lieut. William F. Hoey, jr., Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. r 

First Lieut. John H. Stutesman, Infantry (Signal Corps), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. William G. Langwill, Infantry, detached officers 
list. oe 

First Lieut. James A. Sarratt, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Frank M. Kennedy, Tenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John T. Harris, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Albert S. J. Tucker, Thirty-seventh Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Marion O, French, Third Infantry. 

First Lieut. George W. C. Whiting, Infantry, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Elliott, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 
First Lieut. James D. Rivet, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. George R. Koehler, Fourteenth Infantry. - 

First Lieut. Oliver S. Wood, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Allen M. Burdett, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 

First Lieut. Herbert C. Fooks, Sixteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John C. Walker, jr., Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Jacob H. Rudolph, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Elbe A, Lathrop, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Raymond C. Baird, Infantry, detached officers’ 


st. 
First Lieut. Matthew A. Palen, Infantry, detached officers’ 


st. 
First Lieut. Joseph T. Clement, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 3 
First Lieut. Frederick C. Rogers, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. > 
. First Lieut. Clarence E. Partridge, Thirteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Thom Catron, Twenty-third Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 
First Lieut. James G. Ord, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Wallace C. Philoon, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 


First Lieut. Herbert L. Taylor, Infantry, detached offjcers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Delos C. Emmons, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Arnold N. Krogstad, Twenty-second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Eley P. Denson, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 


li 
li 
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First Lieut. Roy H. Coles, Infantry (Signal Corps). 
First Lieut. Robert L, Eichelberger, Infantry, detached off- | to examination required by law. 


cers’ list. 


First. Lieut. Russell P. Harte, Twentieth Infantry, subject 
First Lieut. Oswald H. Saunders, Infantry, detached officers’ 


First Lieut. Edwin F, Harding, Infantry, detached officers’ | list, subject to examination required by law. 


list. 


First Lieut. Spencer B. Akin, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 


First Lieut. Joseph ©. Morrow, jr., Infantry (Signal Corps). | subject to examination required by Jaw. 
First Lieut. Arthur R. Underwood, Thirty-fourth Infantry. First ‘Lieut. Robert G. Sherrard, Infantry, detached officers’ 


First Lieut. Robert Sears, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Thomas S. Bowen, Infantry (Signal Corps). 
First Lieut, Lee D. Davis, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Frank L. Purdon, Infantry, unassigned. 


list. 
First ‘Lieut. Horace G. Ball, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Marion P. Vestal, Twelfth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Frederick R. Palmer, Twentieth Infantry, sub- 


First Lieut. Merl P. Schillerstrom, Infantry, detached officers’ | ject to examination required by law. 
list. 


First Lieut. Carlin C. Stokely, Infantry, -detached officers’ 


list. 


First Lieut. Louis P. Ford, Infantry, detached officers’ ‘list. 


First Lieut. Alexander Wilson, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 
First Lieut. Xavier F. Blauvelt, Infantry, detached officers’ 


list. 
First Lieut. Clifford Bluemel, Infantry, detached offieers’ list. First Lieut. Frank D. ‘Lackland, Thirty-first Infantry. 


First Lieut. Wentworth H. Moss, Infantry, detached officers’ 


list. 
First Lieut. John Pullman, Twelfth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Manton C. Mitchell, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
mo Lieut. William H. Simpson, Infantry, detached officers’ 


First Lieut. Walker E. Hobson, Ninth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Vernon G. Olsmith, Infantry, detached officers’ 


list. 


First Lieut. Ralph E. Jones, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. James A. McGrath, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Courtney H. Hodges, Infantry, detached officers’ 


< list. 
First Lieut. Rollo C. Ditto, Twentieth Infantry 


First Lieut. Mason W. ‘Gray, Ninth Infantry, 
First Lieut. Albert S. Peake, Sixth Infantry, subject to exami- 
nation required by taw. 
First Lieut. Floyd D. Carlock, Seventeenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Arthur Boettcher, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Fred L. Walker, Infantry. detached officers’ list. 
= First Lieut. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., Infantry, detached officers’ 
St. 
First Lieut. Rapp Brush, Infantry, detached! officers’ Tist. 
First Lieut. Bert M. Atkinson, Infantry (Signal Corps). 
First Lieut. Edward G. McCormick, Eighteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. William A. Reed, Infantry, detached offieers’ list. 
First Lieut. Harry R. Kutz, Infantry (Ordnance Department ). 
First Lieut. Thompson Lawrence, Infantry, detached officers’ 


First Lieut. Clarence M. McMurray, Infantry, detached officers’ | list. 


list. 
First Lieut. Guy I. Rowe, Twenty-first Infantry. 


list. 


First Lieut. Robert E. Jones, Thirteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Alexander W. Cleary, Infantry, detached officers’ 


list. 


First Lieut. George M. Parker, jr., Twenty-first Infantry. : 
First Lieut. James I. Muir, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Daniel H. Torrey, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. John R. Emory, jr., Infantry, detached officers” list. 
First Lieut. Durward S. Wilson, Thirteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Parker C. Kalloch, Ir., Infantry, detached officers’ 


list. 


First Lieut. Maurice D. Welty, Infantry, detached officers’ 


list. 


First Lieut. Joseph E. ‘Carberry, Infantry (Signal Corps), 


subject to examination required ‘by law. 


First Lieut. Frank F. Scowden, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Emmett W. Smith, Eighteenth Infantry. j 
First Lieut. Herbert E. Marshburn, Infantry, detached n 


list. 


First Lieut. Thomas S. Bridges, Infantry, detached officers’: 


list. 


s First Lieut. Walter H. Frank, Infantry, detached officers’ 
First Lieut. Fred B. Carrithers, Infantry, detached -officers’ 


list. 


First Lieut. Frederick E. Uhl, Infantry, detached officers’ Ust. 
First Lieut. Harvey H. Fletcher, Infantry, detached officers’ 


ust. 


First Lieut. Jasper A. Davies, Seventeenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John F. Landis, Infantry, detached ‘officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Joseph S. Leonard, Fifteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Walter Moore, Infantry, detached officers’ list. | 
First Lieut. Oscar W. Griswold, Infantry, detached Nasal aed 


list. 
First Lieut. Robert H. Dunlop, Fifteenth Infantry. 


First Lieut. John R. Walker, Infantry, detached officers’ tist. 
First Lieut. John E, Beller, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 


First Lieùt. Emi! F. Remhardt, Eighth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Harrison C. Browne, Sixteenth Infantry. - 
First Lieut. John G. Thornell, Infantry, detached officers’ 


list. 


First Lieut. William A. Beach; Infantry, detached officers’ 


list. 


First Lieut. Charles M. Everitt, Infantry, detached officers’ 


First Lieut. Harry J. Keeley, Infantry, detachefl officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Charles P. Hall, Infantry, detached ofticers’ Fist. 
First Lieut. Alfred J. Betcher, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. George R. Hicks, Fifteenth Infantry. 
„First Lieut. Haig Shekerjian, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
First Lieut, Charles S. Floyd, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Benjamin C. Lockwood, jr.. detached officers’ list, 
First Lieut. Carroll A. Bagby, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Oliver S. McCleary, Infantry, detached officers’ 


i eee Lieut. Gregory Hoisington, Infantry, detached officers’ 
s 
First Lieut. Ziba L. Drollinger, Sixteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut.. Frank B. Clay, Seventeenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Jesse A. Ladd, Infantrx, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Paul W. Baade, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
1 ae Lieut, James R. N. Weaver, Infantry, detached officers" 
8 
| First Lieut. William H. H. Morris, jr., Infantry, detached 
| officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Carl F. McKinney, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Allen R. Kimball, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
subject to examination required by law. 
First Lieut. Ira A. eg 3 (Signal Corps), subject to 


l 


list. examination required 


by la 
First Lieut. William J. Calvert Infantry, detached officers’ 
i| list, subject to examination required by law. 
First Lieut. Kenneth E. Kern, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. David H. Cowles, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Arthur C. Evans, Eighth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Joseph D. Patch, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 


1 ‘Lieut. Archibald D, Cowley, Infantry, detached officers’ 
8 
First Lieut. Patrick Frissell, Eleventh Infantry. 
First Lieut. Edward L. Hoffman, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Casper B. Rucker, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut: John P. Hdgerly, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut; Lindsay McD. Silvester, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
First Lient. Herbert M. Pool, Tenth Infantry. , ` 
First Lieut. Leonard T. Gerow, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. George D. Murphey, Tenth Infantry: 
First Lieut. Norman W. Peek, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Mord P. Short, Fifteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. William C. Rose, Eighteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Emanuel V. Heidt, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 


First Lieut, James A. Stevens, Infantry; detached officers’ | First Lieut. Wesley F. Ayer, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 


st. 
First Lieut. Emmert W. Savage, Infantry, detached officers’ 


Tist. 


First Lieut. Telbert F. Hardin, Twentieth Infantry. 
e First Lieut, David O. Byars, Thirty-fourth — 


First Lieut. Frank A. Sloan, Second Infantry. 


First Lieut: George C. Elsey, Tenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. James A. O'Brien, Infantry, detached officers’ 


tist. 
First Lieut George A. Sanford, Infantry, detached officers’ 
First Lieut, Maxon S. Lough, Thirtieth Infantry. 
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First Lieut. Ford Richardson, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Lester M. Wheeler, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lient. Eugene W. Fales, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John T. Rhett, Sixth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

First Lieut. Livingston Watrous, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Lester Gehman, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. J. Pendleton Wilson, Thirty-first. Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles S. Little, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Herbert A. Wadsworth, Tenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. George M. Halloran, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. William E. Brougher, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Medorem Orawford, jr., Twenty-ninth Infantry, 

First Lieut. Sumner Waite, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 

First Lieut. Albert M. Jones, Fourteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John E. Creed, Fifteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Harrison McAlpine, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 
First Lieut. Samnel H. Houston, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. James R. Alfonte, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Gerald E. Cronin, Ninth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Glenn P. Wilhelm, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Andrew G. Gardner, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

irst Lieut. 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 


Albert S. Kuegle, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
Theodore R. Murphy, Thirty-third Infantry. 
Matthew J. Gunner, Tenth Infantry. 

Herbert E. Pace, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
James R. Jacobs, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
Robert S. Lytle, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
Henry Terrell, jr., twenty-ninth Infantry. 
Thomas J. Camp, Second Infantry. 

Harry A. Musham, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 
Frank C. Mahin, Thirty-first Infantry. 
Lawrence S. Churchill, Infantry, detached offi- 


Dale F. McDonald, Eighth Infantry. 
Paul K. Johnson, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
Edward H. Bertram, Seventh Infantry. 
Hayes A. Kroner, Fifteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Allan S. Boyd, jr., Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harry L. Twaddle, Fourteenth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. John H. Harrison, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Clarence L. Tinker, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. William R. White, Seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Donald B. Sanger, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Martin F. Scanlon, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Philip Coldwell, Twenty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut, William H. Gill, Eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Lee H. Stewart, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Gilbert P. Strelinger, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First. Lieut. Thomas J. Hayes, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. d’Alary Fechét, Fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. William H. Wilbur, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Edgar S. Gorrell, Infantry (Signal Corps), sub- 
ject to examination required-by law. 

First Lieut. Basil D. Edwards, Infantry, unassigned, 

First Lieut. Davenport Johnson, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Wade H. Haislip, Nineteenth Infantry, 

First Lieut. William Dean, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Walter M. Robertson, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John H. Hinemon, jr., Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Charles N. Sawyer, Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Gilbert R. Cook, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Max W. Sullivan, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Franklin C. Sibert, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. John N. Smith, jr., First Infantry. : 

First Lieut. Stephen J. Chamberlin, Eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. William H. Hobson, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Walter G. Kilner, Infantry (Signal Corps), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Raymond O. Barton, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. * 


* 


i First Lieut, Walton H. Walker, Infantry, detached: officers’ 
st. 

First Lieut. Millard F. Harmon, 2 Infantry, detached officers’ 
list, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Edward ©. Rose, First Infantry. 

First Lieut. Albert E. Brown, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ralph C. Holliday, Second Infantry. 

First Lieut. William G. Weaver, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Adrian K. Polhemus, Twelfth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles C. Drake, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James D. Burt, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Max S. Murray, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
; First Lieut. William J. Morrissey, Infantry, detached officers’ 
ist. 

First Lieut. Robert T. Snow, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Henry C. McLean, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 

First Lieut. Gustav J. Gonser, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
F First Lieut. Frank V. Schneider, Infantry, detached officers’ 

st. 

First Lieut. Frank J. Riley, First Infantry. 

First Lieut. Benjamin F, Delamater, jr., Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Ralph S. Kimball, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Francis B. Mallon, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
i First Lieut. Lathrop B. Clapham, Infantry, detached officers” 
ist. 

First Lieut. Carl J. Adler, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut, Otto G. Pitz, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. ‘Theophilus Steele, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. George H. Gardiner, Thirty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Dabney ©. Rose, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Edward F. Witsell, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Alfred L. Rockwood, Second Infantry. 

First Lieut. George W. Polhemus, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Floyd C. Hecox, Seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Carl A. Hardigg, Second Infantry. 
First Lieut. Carl L. Cohen, Thirty-second Infantry. 

First Lieut. William T. Pigott, jr., Thirty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Herbert J. Lawes, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert ©. Williams, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut, Paul H. English, Thirty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Estil V. Smith, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Troy H. Middleton, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Roland F. Walsh, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Paul Murray, Fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert ©. Calder, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William D. Faulkner, Eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Edgar A. Stadden, Thirty-first Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Roy M. Jones, Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Arthur R. Christie, Infantry (Signal Corps), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Percy E. Van Nostrand, Infantry, detached ofi- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frederic V. Hemenway, Thirty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Clarence M. Dodson, Eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. James M. Moore, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

Wirst Lieut. Percie C. Rentfro, Fourteenth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Sidney B. Siete Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Carl J. Rallinger, Twenty: fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Richard T. Taylor, Twenty-second Infantry. 
First Lieut. George Le R. Brown, jr., Fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John R. Baxter, Thirty-second Infantry. y 

First Lieut. John C. P, Bartholf, Infantry (Signal Corps), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. James P. Cole, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Barrett, Thirty- first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Ernest J. Carr, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Patrick J. Hurley, Thirty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Donald R. McMillen, Thirty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Hugh B. Keen, Thirty-second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Ora M. Baldinger, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lewis K. Underhill, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Samuel J. Heidner, Second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Harold S. Martin, Infantry (Signal Corps), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. John H. Van Vliet, Fifteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Leland S. Devore, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Ross, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Douglass T. Greene, Twenty-first Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Clarence H. Danielson, Second Infantry. 

First Lieut. James N, Peale, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
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First Lieut. Francis R. Fuller, Thirty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Clinton W. Russell, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 
First Lieut. William R. Schmidt, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut.’ George L. Hardin, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. : $ 
First Lieut. Otis K. Sadtler, Infantry, detached officers’ list. , 
First Lieut. William H. Jones, jr., Infantry, detached officers’ 

list. 

First Lieut. John E. Ardrey, Thirty-second Infantry. 

First Lieut. David B. Falk, jr., Thirty-second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Henry P. Perrine, jr., Fourteenth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut, Dennis E. McCunniff, Sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Henry B. Lewis, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Henry B. Cheadle, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Samuel A. Gibson, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Paul W. Newgarden, Twenty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Harley B. Bullock, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
subject to examination required by law. 
i First Lieut. Charles A. King, jr., Infantry, detached officers’ 
ist. : 
First Lieut. Dana Palmer, Thirty-seventh Infantry. i 

First Lieut. Alexander M. Patch, jr., Eigħteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles B. Lyman, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
; First Lieut. Robert L. Spragins, Infantry, detached officers’ 
ist. 

First Lieut. George W. Krapf, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles H. Corlett, Infantry (Signal Corps). ` 

First Lieut. Hans R. W. Herwig, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Howard C. Davidson, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list, 

First Lieut. William L. Roberts, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. William A. McCulloch, Infantry, detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. William A. Rafferty, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Lathe B. Row, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frank B. Jordan, Thirty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Alfred E. Sawkins, Twenty-second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Roy M. Smyth, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Cleveland H. Bandholtz, Infantry, detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. Fritz P. Lindh, Twenty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Harry C. Ingles, Infantry (Signal Corps), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. James L. Bradley, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Willis J. Tack, Twenty-eighth Infantry. s 

First Lieut. Floyd R. Waltz, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Weldon W. Doe, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Carl Spatz, Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Harold L. Bull, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Milliken, Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. James F. Byrom, Infantry (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Woodfin-G. Jones, Thirty-second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Paul C. Paschal, Thirtieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John L. Parkinson, Twentieth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 25 ; 3 

First Lieut. Rudolph G, Whitten, Thirtieth Infantry, 

First Lieut. Louis T. Byrne, Thirty-third Infantry. A 

First Lieut. Francis R. Kerr, Infantry, detached officers’ lis 

First Lieut. Francis M. Brannan, Infantry, detached officers’ 


list. 
First Lieut. William R. Orton, Sixteeth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Francis H. Forbes, Thirty-third Infantry. 
First Lieut. Rufus S. Bratton, Thirty-second Infantry, 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Lanphier, Thirty-third Infantry. 
First Lieut. Jefferson R. Davenport, Thirty-third Infantry. 
First Lieut. Benjamin G. Weir, Infantry (Signal Corps). 
First Lieut, Ralph Royce, Infantry (Signal Corps), subject to 
examination required by law. 
First Lieut. Harry M. Brown, Twenty-second Infantry, 
First Lieut. Thomas H. Monroe, Sixth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 
x ape Lieut. Roger B. Harrison, Infantry, detached officers’ 
st. 
First Lieut. Cedric W. Lewis, Thirty-third Infantry. 
First Lieut. Clifford J. Mathews, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
First Lieut. Howard P. Milligan, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Frank W. Milburn, Fifth Infantry. A 
First Lieut. J. Warren Weissheimer, Seventeenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Isaac Gill, jr., Ninth Infantry. 


g 


First Lieut. Walter C. Gullion, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list, subject to examination required by law. 
First Lieut. Hamner Huston, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


To be captains with rank from June 16, 1917, after three years’ 
service. 3 

First Lieut. Charles L. Gandy. 

First Lieut. Alexander W. Williams. 

First Lieut. Louis H. Bauer. 

First Lieut. William W. Vaughan, 

First Lieut. John B. Anderson. 

First Lieut. E. Frederick Thode. 

First Lieut. Walter P. Davenport. 

First Lieut. Harry N. Kerns. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Wilds. . 

First Lieut. Austin J. Canning. 

First Lieut. Lanphear W. Webb, jr. 

First Lieut. John H. H. Scudder. - 

First Lieut. Wilson C. von Kessler. 

First Lieut. John M. Pratt. 

First Lieut. Coleridge L. Beaven. 

First Lieut. William G. Guthrie. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be captains of Field Artillery. 

Capt. Lewis S. Ryan, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from 
January 25, 1907. 

Capt. Walter D. Smith, Cavalry, with rank from June 3, 1916. 

Capt. Creed F. Cox, Cavalry, with rank from June 12, 1916. 

Capt. Walter H. Smith, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 1916. 
ane E. R. Warner McCabe, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 

16. 

Capt. Charles H. Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1916. 

Capt. Donald ©. McDonald, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1916. 

Capt. Clifford L. Corbin, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from 
July 1, 1916. . 

Capt. Henry R. Smalley, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 1916. 

Capt. Henry H. Pfeil, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from 
July 1, 1916. : 

Capt. James L. Collins, Cavalry, with rank from March 31, 
1917. 

Capt. Thomas D. Sloan, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from 
April 1, 1917. 

Capt. Harold Geiger, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from - 
April 2, 1917. 

To be first lieutenants of Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Ronald D. Johnson, Cavalry, with rank from 
March 17, 1916. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Donaldson, Cavalry, with rank from 
July 1, 1916. - 

First Lieut. Horace H. Fuller, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
1916. 

First Lieut. Belton O'N. Kennedy, Coast Artillery Corps. with 
rank from July 1, 1916. à 

First Lieut. Francis H. Miles, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July-1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Herbert A. Dargue, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Avery J. French, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1916. < 

First Lieut. William C. Harrison, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. : 

aeS Lieut. Byron Q. Jones, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
191 

First. Lieut.. Robert N. Bodine, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Stephen M. Walmsley, Cavalry, with rank from 
July 1, 1916, 

First Lieut. John K. Boles, 
1916. 

ane Lieut. Richard B. Barnitz, Cavalry, with rank from July 
1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Paul D. Carlisle, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 


1916. j 
1 Lieut. Casey H. Hayes, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
1 


First Lieut. Harvey B. S. Burwell, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 
First Lieut. Alfred E. Larabee, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 


Cavalry, with rank from July 1f 
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9 Lieut. Ouyler L. Clark, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 


25 First EA John H. Woodberry, Cavalry, with rank from 
uly 1, 191 
First Lieut. Wiliam A. Robertson, Cavalry, with rank from 
July 1, 1916. 
oe Lieut. Joseph B. Treat, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
First Lieut. Sylvester D. Downs, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
July 1, 1916. 
First Lieut. Orlando Ward, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
6. 


191 
First Lieut. John S. MacTaggart, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 
First Lieut. William S. T. Haleomb, Cavalry, with rank from 
July 1, 1916. 
First Lieut. Walter W. Hess, Ir., Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Brady, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 
First Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 
First Lieut. Joseph D. Coughlan, Coast Artihery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 
$ 7 Lieut. Harry A. Harvey, Cavalry, with rank from July 
, 1916. 
i En Lieut. Norman J. Boots, Cavalry, with rank from July 
, 1916. 
First Lieut. Hugh P. Avent, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 


First Lieut. Leo A. Walton, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
1916. 
First Lieut. Arthur A. White, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 


1916. 


First Lieut. Frederick J. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 

First Lieut. James A. Pickering, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 

First Lieut, William Spence, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
1916. 

First Lieut. John W. Rafferty, Cavalry, with rank from July 
1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Robert B. McBride, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
with rank from July 1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Paul V. Kane, Coast Artillery Corps, with ratik 
from July 1, 1916. 

First Lieut, William H. Cureton, Cavalry, with rank from 
July 1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Fay B. Prickett, Cavalry, with rank from July 
1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Roland P. Shugg, Cavatry, with rank from July 
1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Craigie Krayenbuhl, Cavalry, with rank ‘from 
July 1, 1916. 

INFANTRY ARM. 


To be captain of Infantry. 


Capt. Thomas F. McNeill, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from February 1, 1917. 


To be first lieutenants of Infantry. 


First Lieut. Elkin L. Franklin, Cavalry, with rank from July | 
1. 1916. 

First Lieut. Hubert R. Harmon, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1916. 

First Lieut. Weir Riché, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1916. 

First Lieut. John F. Goodman, Cavalry, with rank from July 
i, 1916. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Battalion Sergt. Maj. James Lester Ballard, First Infantry, 
to be second lieutenunt of Infantry with rank from date of ap- 
pointment. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
K CHAPLAIN. 

Henry Jouette Geiger, of Alabama, to be chaplain with wank | 
of first lieutenant from July 3, 1917. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. | 

Midshipman ‘Gale A. Poindexter te be an ensign in the Navy | 
from the 30th day of March, 1917. 

The following-named chief warrant officers of the Navy te 
be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist 
day of July, 1917: 


CHIEF BOATSWAINS, 
James Dowling, 
John F. Brooks, 
Hugh J. Duffy, 
Edward J. Norcott, 


„ Albert F. Benzon, 


Christian Crone, 

John W. Staakley, 
John D. Walsh. 
Martin Fritman, 
Dennis J. O Connell, 
William Johnson, 
Arthur ‘Smith, 

Belmar H. Shepley, 
Gustav Freudendorf, 
Robert Robange, 
Patrick Shanahan, 7 
John Eberwine, 
August Wohltman, 
John A. Riley, 

David White, 
Edward J. Damon, 
Michael J. J. Farley, 
Thomas M. Cassidy, 
Edwin Murphy, 
William A. Macdonald, 
Karl Rundquist, 
Allen T. Webb, 

Albion O. Larsen, 
Thomas W. Healey, 
Joseph Heil, 

Frank Bresnan, 

Peter Emery, 

Claus K. R. Clausen, 
Henry A. Stanley, k 
Jobn McCloy, 

Joseph E. Cartwright, 
Harold S. Olsen. 

John C. Rickertts, ` 
Frederick Meyer, r 
James Glass, 

Nels Drake, 

John Davis, 

Gerald Ollif. 

Owen T. Hurdle, 
John Law. 

Henry H. Richards, 
Frederick W. Metters, 
George E. McHugh, 


Arthur D. Warwick, 


Michael Higgins, 
William Jaenicke, 
John Danner, 
James F. Hopkins, 
Charles Schonborg, 
Walter J. Wortman, 
Alexander Stuart, 
Frank D. Blakely, 


Christopher Murray, 


John P. Judge, 

John C. Lindberg. 
Birney O. Halliwill, 
Albert Seeckts. 
William E. O'Connell, 
Harry T. Johnson, 
Harry N. Huxford, 
Thomas James, 


Niles A. Johnsen, 
Isidor Nordstrom, 
John Atley. 

Gregory Cullen, 
Bertram David. 
Michael J. ‘Wilkinson, 
George Knott, 
Thomas Maeklin. 
Meade H. Eldridge, 
Ernest R. Peircey, 
William R. Buechner, 
Bernhard Schumacher, 
Benjamin F Singles, 
Emory F. Hosmer, 
Ernest Heilmann, 
Otto J. W. Haltnorth,- 


1917. 


Percy H. Bierce, 
Franklin E. Chester, 
Frank G. Mehling, 
James J. O’Brien, 75 
Edward Crouch, 
William De Fries, 
John B. Hupp, 
Daniek Dowling, 
Joseph W. Bettens, 
Frank Bruce, and 
Michael J. Conlon. 


CHIEF GUNNERS, ~ 


Frank L. Hoagland,. 
William G. Moore, 
Allan S. Mackenzie, 
Otto Fries, 
Theodore B. Watson, 
Simon Jacobs, 
Samuel Chiles, 
Patrick Hill, 
David F. Diggins, 
William J. Foley, 
Charles Hierdahl, 
Thomas S. Aveson, 
Stephen Donely, 
Otto E. Reh, 
Charles C. Steinbrenner, 
Thomas P. Clark, 
William G. Smith, 
John T. Swift, 
Benjamin P. Middleton, 
Leonard Roll, k 
David B. Vassie, 
Joseph Mitchell, 
John G. Nicklas, 
Arthur S. Pearson, 
Harold B. Barr. 
Anthony McHugh, 
James P. Dempsey, 
William T. Baxter, 
William H. Leitch, 
Augustus Anderson, 
Charles J. Miller, 
Wiliam J. Creelman, 
Frederick T. Montgomery, ` 
Henry Rieck, 
Constantine Clay. 
William C. Bean, 
Wiliam H. Dayton, 
Glendon W. Irwin, 
Joseph F. Carmody, + 
Clarence D. Holland, 
James H. Bell, 
Charles H. Anderson, 
Richard O. Williams, 
- Charles S. Schepke, 
William O. King, 
William Cronan, 
Arthure Langfield, 
John Ronan, 
William T. MeNiff, 
Arthur D. Freshman, 
Leroy Rodd. i 
Edward Wenk, 
Louis M. Wegat, 
David P. Henderson, 
Herman Kossler, 
Lawrence Wittmann, 
Joseph Chamberlin, 
Clyde Keene, 
William Seyford, 
William A. Cable, 
Herbert Campbell, 
Clifford H. Sheldon, 
John H. Lohman, 
William Zeitler, 
Andrew Olsson, 
James T. Roach, 
Edwin N. Fisher, 
James C. McDermott, 
Joseph Hill, 
Adolph Hasler, 
Conrad W. Ljungquist, 
Wilhelm H. F. Schluter, 
Robert E. Cox, 
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Harry A. Davis, 
John J. Murray; 
Herbert A. Nevins, 
Oscar Borgeson, 
Thomas J. Hurd, 
George A. Messing, 
Bernard P. Donnelly, 
Daniel Duncan, 
Edward T. Austin, 
Henry Ernest, 
Stanley Danielak, 
Gotthilf C. Layer, | 
Emil Swanson, | 
Franklin Heins, ; | 
Ulysses G. Chipman, 
Kieran J. Eagan, . 
James F. McCarthy, 
Harry Adams, 
John Sperle, jr., 
Roderick M. O'Connor, 
James A. Martin, 
Edward W. Furey, 
Daniel W. Nelson, 
Joseph H. Aigner, 
Charles H. Foster, 
John J. Clausey. 
Edward S. Tucker, 
Michael Macdonald, 
George D. Samonski, 
James E. Orton, 
Charles L. Bridges, 
Albert Klingler, 
William Seach, 
Arthur B. Dorsey, 
Gustay C. Tanske, 
Charles W. A. Campbell, 
Frank C. Wisker, 
Harry E. Stevens, 
Harry A. Pinkerton, 
Oscar E. Anderson, 
Alvin E. Skinner, 
Henry W. Stratton, 
George C. Smith, and 
Gottlieb Sherer. 

CHIEF MACHINISTS, 
James H. Morrison, 
John E. Cleary, 
Harold I. Lutken, 
Charles H. Hosung, 
Rohert J. Vickery, 
Ralph F. Nourse, 
David Purdon, 
Clarence M. Wingate, 
Charles A. Rowe, 
William B. Stork, 
Thomas O'Donnell, $ 
Charles Hammond, 5 
Daniel Mullan, 
Samuel L. Wartman, | 
Lemuel T. Cooper, 
Francis P. Mugan, 
George C. Ellerton, 
Murray S. Holloway, 
Ernest Evans, 
Clarence R. Johnson, 
William James, 
Patrick Fernan, 
Frank Risser, 
Llewellyn H. Wentworth, 
Henry E. White, 
Ellwood W. Andrews, 
Adolph A. Gathemann, 
Edward G. Affleck, 
James J. Cotter, 
Edward G. Higgins, 
Matthias A. Thormahlen, 
John I. Ballinger, 
Carl Johanson, 
William T. Robinson, 
Fred F. Ingram, 
Herbert E. Fish, 
Barnett B. Bowie, 
John P. Richter, 
John R. Likens, 


Frank O. Wells, 


Raymond L. Drake, 
William Herzberg, 
Zenas A. Sherwin, 
Otto Boldt, 
Arthur H. Hawley, 
Charles S. Wolf, 
Olay Johnson, 
Byron C. Howard, 
Francis G. Randall, 
Henry I. Edwards, 
Willis Dixon, 
Adolph Peterson, 
Axel V. Kettels, 
Albert A. Hooper, 
Charles Dunne, 
Walter Collins, 
Edwin W. Abel, 
George L. Russell,, 
Otto T. Purcell, 
Joseph R. Bradshaw. 
William M. Miller, 

Louis F. Miller, 

Paul B. Cozine, 

Newton R. George, 
Ralph G. Moody, 

Robert G. Greenleaf, 
Frank R. King, 

James MacIntyre, z 
Stephan H. Badgett, 
Walter M. Shipley, 
Walter Lau, = 
Charles D. Welker, 

John E. Burger. 

Jannis V. Jacobsen, 
George W. Johnson, 
John Bryce, 

Rasmus Iversen, 

Charles C. Holland, 
Cornelius J. Collins, 
William C. Gray, 

John A. Oliver, 

Arthur A. Smith, 

John L. Barnswell, 
Louis C. Higgins, 
Augustine D. Devine, 
Fred W. Cobb, 

James L. McCormack, 
George Crofton, - 

Walter S. Falk, 

James J. Cullen, 

John R. Burkhart, 
Charles Franz, 

Bernard Christensen, 
Henry Lobitz, 

Jarrard E. Jones, 

Paul R. Fox; 


John B. Martin, 


David W. Harry, 
George R. C. Thompson, 
Ole P. Oraker, 
William S. White. 
Franz J. M. Parduhn, 
Arthur W. Bird, a 
Charles Allen, 
Frederick T. Lense, 
John W. Merget, 
Harry Champeno, 
George J. Lovett, 
Frederick W. Teepe, 
Albert C. Byrne, 

Orin R. Hewitt, i 
William R. Gardner, 
George W. Fairfield, 
Joseph C. Stein, 
Robert M. Huggard, 
Earl F. Holines, 
Frank Smith, 

John McN. D. Knowles, 
Charles F. Beecher, 
Wiliam H. Hubbard, 
Ernest W. Dobie, 
Jonathan H. Warman, 
John C. Parker, 
Robert B. Sanford, jr., and 
Rufus H. Bush. 


The following-named chief carpenters in the Navy to be as- 
sistant naval constructors in the Navy from the ist day of July, 
1917, for temporary service: — 

George J. Shaw, 

Frank Johnson, ' 
James I. Haley, 

Joseph A. Barton, å 2 

Frank H. Preble, 
Thomas W. Richards, 
Joseph M. Simms, 
Matthew B. Pollock, 
Walter W. Toles, 
Frederick W. Witte, 
Charles S. Kendall, ` 
John A. Lord, 

Frederick M. Kirchmier, 

John T. S. Miller, 

Timothy E. Kiley, 

William Boone, 

Charles Thompson, 

McCall Pate, 

William E. Powell, 

Frederick C. Le Pine, 

William H. Squire, 

William ©. Hardie, 

William F. Hamberger, 

Thomas J. Logan, 

William O'Neill, 

George A. Lazar, 

Frank Gilbert, 

Lawrence A. Maaske, 

Harry E. Cooper, 

Timothy S. Twigg, 

Joseph Feaster, jr., 

Harry T. Newman, 

Peter Treutlein, 

Robert H. Lake, 

Brandt W. Wilson, 

Stuart P. Mead, 

Francis X. Maher, 5 
Willlam H. Sampson, y 
Caleb Whitford, 

Robert Morgan, . 

Joel A. Davis, ny 

Robert H. Neville, 

Alfred R. Hughes, N 

Ernest P. Schilling, 
James L. Jones, 

Frank M. Smith, 

Harold F. McCarty, 
Frederick Mackle, 
Samuel C. Burgess, 
Robert E. Wilkinson, 
Charles R. Barr, 
Herbert Duthie, 
Herbert Van C. Wetmore, 
Clarence P. Baker, 
Stephan L. Lovett, 
William R. Thomas, 
Thomas B. Casey, 

Elvie L. Kempton, 
Albert Tucker, 

Clifton Greenwell, 
Wilbert O. Crockett, 
Arno W. Jones, 

James W. Costello, 
James J. Murphy, 
Thomas O. Covell, 
Joseph J. Redington, 
Robert Velz, 
Louis Haase, 
Charles J. Kerr, 
Frederick G. McKay, 
James P. Shovlin, 
John A. Price, 

Joseph F. Gallalee, 
Ernest L. Bass, 

Reuben R. Clarke, 
Harry R. Taylor, 

Tony L. Hannah, 
William L. Wall, 

Frank Weber. 

Francis J. Wilson, 
Alfred Bledsoe, 
Morgan M. Saylor, 
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James G. McPherson, 
William E. Fitzgerald, and 
Albert G. Merrill. 


The following-named chief pharmacists in the Navy 
sistant surgeons in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
day of July, 1917: 


Edward R. Noyes, 
Oscar G. Ruge, 
Richard F. S. Puck, 
Charles E. Alexander, 
Howard E. Sausser, 
Laurence O. Schetky, 
Paul J. Waldner, 
Maury D. Baker, 
Carl B. Furnell, and 
Stephen Wierzbicki, 


The following-named chief pay clerks in 
sistant paymasters in the Navy, for temporary Fess from 
Ast day of July, 1917: 


Otis F. Cato, 

Fred E. Crossman, 
Archy W. Barnes, 
Frank Hunt, 

George A. Wilcox, 
Alpheus M, Jones, 
Carroll F. Bennett, 
John H. Rauch, 

John M. Holmes, 
William Craig, 

Nils B. Olsen, 
William H. Crap, 
George W. Masterton, 
Walker A. Settle, 
Timothy J. Mulcahy, 
Dayton Fisher, 
Helmer H. Koppang, 
Samuel H. Knowles, 
Harry Price, 

Rudolph A, Ashton, 
Malcolm D. Stuart, 
Joseph Reay, 
‘Theodore F. Howe, 
Emil E. Artois, 
Edward W. Poore, 
James E. Reed, 

Frank H. Baasen, 
Richard R. Bolles, 
George P. Seifert, 
Ambrose J. Barnum, 
Orlo S. Goff, 

Oscar J. Phillips, 
Edgar L. Cary, 
Arthur Hesford, 

John J. Lynch, i 
Joseph A. Rebentisch, 
Thomas M. Schnotola, 
Charles R. Sies, 
Charles E. Sandgren, 
Philip A. Caro, 
James Gately, 

Miles Gilman, 

‘Lewis S. Sutliff, 
Charles H. Breyer, 
Thomas A. Culhane. 
Andrew J. McMullin, 
Noble R. Wade, 
Frederick Scherberger, Jr., 
William T. Wiliams, 
Burnice W. Shumaker, 
Harry Mack, 

Edward R. von Preissig, 
Carl E. Beaty, 
Frank D. Foley, 
Harry A. Hooton, 
Arthur W. Babcock, 
‘Gerald A. Griffin, 
William O. Wood, 
Henry L. Battle, 
Charles W. Charlton, 
Alvah B. Canham, 
Ross B. Deming, 
Effinger E. Hartline, 
Henry E. Brown, and 
‘Charles E. Rappolee, | 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
| Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 11 (legisla- 
tive day of July 9), 1917. 
RECEIVER oF PUBLIC Moneys. 
8 J. Birdno to be receiver of public moneys at Phoenix, 


; Coast GUARD. 
Third Lieut. Joseph Francis Farley, jr., to be second lieu- 


| tenant. 


Third Lieut. David Patterson Marvin to be second lieutenant. 
Third Lieut. Gustavus Urban Stewart to be second lieutenant. 
Third Lieut. Edward Mount Webster to be second lieutenant. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Capt. Henry B. Wilson to be a rear admiral. 
Commander William C. Brotherton to be a captain. 
Lieut. Commander Charles S. Freeman to be a commander. 
Lieut. Commander Robert L. Berry to be a commander. 
The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders: 
Russell Willson. 
Leigh Noyes. 

POSTMASTER. 
ARKANSAS. 


Albert S Snowden at Paragould. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, July II, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit our Heavenly Father, for the 
genius of our Republic which contemplates for each and every 
citizen the right to think his own thoughts, to worship Thee 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and to enjoy 
the fruits of his own industry. Help us to cherish and hold 
these rights sacred to our hearts, and with patriotic zeal and 
fervor to guard them against all intruders. Above all, help us 
to use them in the spirit of the Master who taught us to do 
unto others as we would be done by. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate concurrent resolution of 
the following title was taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Senate concurrent resolution 7. 


want eee by the 3 7 pd Kronas of Representatives concurring), 
the Congress have heard wi ee satisfaction the assurance 

of, Special Ambassador Bakhmetieff of the devotion of the Russian 
e and their constituted representatives to their new-found liberties 
of their determination to 0 defend and maintain these liberties and 


institutions. 


further, That it is the earnest a of the Congress that 
democracy and sel: self-government may bring to le of Russia that 
brought to tb . 38 Seti eee: 
TO e 0 erica, may en suc- 
pete in her Bre ser te efforts to secure the unequaled —— an 


| honorable and enduring peace. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


| dispense with the business of Calendar Wednesday to-day. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object; this day 


is sacred 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcutn], and also the gentleman 


| from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], if the order that was made here 
the other day does not cut out Calendar Wednesday to-day? 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it does. e 

Mr. STAFFORD. That depends upon whether the special 
order be a continuing order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, if the Speaker wants to make 
that ruling he can do so, but I do not think it does. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has examined into that. Of 
course, the Chair is as anxious to preserve the rights under 


` | Calendar Wednesday as anybody, but it looks to the Chair as 


if a fair construction of that order cuts out to-day. The, order 
reads as follows: 
mee motion of Mr. Kircurn, by unanimous consent, 
5 „ That on Monday, July 9, 1917, immediately after the read- 
tng ot of the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
le, it shall be in order to proceed with the consideration of the bili 
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shall be contin 


II. R. 4960, to 
BD until the 


unish trading with the enemy, and that such order 
Fin is disposed of, consideration of con- 


ference reports, revenue and appropriation bills excepted. 
It seems to the Chair it cuts out to-day. 


Mr. MADDEN. 


Then it would cut out conference reports? 


The SPEAKER. Oh, no; they are excepted. The Chair is 
always particular to include conference reports, appropriation 
bills, and revenue bills. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if that is the order, I make the 


point of order that there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 


point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 


there is not, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


The SPEAKER. 


a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper. will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The gentleman from North Carolina moves 


The Clerk ealled*the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Almon Fields Key, Ohio Schall 
Anderson Fisher ess, Scott, Iowa 
Anthony Flynn Kincheloe Scott, Pa. 
Ashbrook ocht Kreider Scully 
res Fordney Langley Shackleford 
Bacharach Francis Lazaro Shallenberger 
Barkley Freeman Lea, Cal Sherwood 
Barnhart Fuller, Mass. Lehibach Siegel 
Bathrick Gallivan Linthicum Sisson 
Bland Gand Little Slem 
Borland Garland McArthur Smith, Idaho 
Britten Garrett, Tenn. McCormick Smith, Mich 
Bruckner Gillett McCulloch Smith, C. — 
Caldwell McKinley Snell 
Candler, Miss. Godwin, N. C. Maher Snyder 
non ood Martin, III. Steagall 
Capstick Gould Mason Stedman _ 
Carew Gray, N. J Mondell Stephens, Nebr. 
Cary reen, lowa Mott Sterling, Ili. 
Clark, Fla. Greene, Mass Mudd Sterling, Pa. 
Clark, Pa. Gregg Neely Stiness 
sson | Griest Nelson Strong 
dy Griffin Nichols, Mich. Sullivan 
Connelly, Kans. Hamill Nolan Swift 
‘looper, 0 Hamilton, N. Y. Oliver, Ala Switzer 
Cooper, W. Va. Haskeil Overmyer ‘Talbott 
Costello Hayes Padgett Templeton 
Currie, Mich Heaton ge Thompson 
Dale, N. Helm Parker, N. Y. Tinkham 
Davis Helvering Peters Treadway 
Dempsey Hensley Phelan Van Dyke 
Denton Hersey Platt are 
Dickinson Hicks Porter Venable 
Dominick Hollingsworth Pou Vinson 
Doolin. Houston Powers Walker 
Dou hton Hull, Iowa Rainey ard 
rukker Husted Ramse: Watson, Pa 
unn Hutchinson Randall Watson, Va. 
Dupré ames Rayburn * ea ver 
gan Jones, Va. Riordan bb 
Eagle Juul Rubey White, Obio 
Edmonds Kearns Rucker liams 
Ellsworth Kehoe Sanders, Ind. Winslow 
Emerson Kelley, Mich. Sanders, N Y. Woodyard 
Estopinal Kennedy, R. 1 Sanford _ 
Fairchild, G. W. Kettner Saunders, Va. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 248 Members, a quorum, 
answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. The 
Chair lays before the House the following personal request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Icty 10, 1917. 
Hon. CHAMP. CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives. ? 


My DEAR Mn. SPEAKER : I desire to ask leave of absence for nine days, 
beginning to-day, on account of official business. I leave this afternoon 
to join the other members of the Nayal Affairs Committee in Boston, 
and it is our purpose to be away until July 18 investigating the navy 
yards of the Atlantic coast. 

Thanking you, I aum. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

The SPEAKER. 
granted. 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing a couple of communi- 
cations about the revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recor by printing com- 
munications about the revenue bill. Is there objection? 


W. W. VENABLE. 
Without objection, the request will be 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Heuse re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R..4960. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4960, with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4960, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4960) to define, regulate, and punish trading with the 
enemy, and for other purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee arose on yesterday 
there was under consideration an amendment offered by ‘the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. Without objec- 
tion, the Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers: Page 32, lines 3 and 4, after the 


word “ trustee,” strike out the words “ appointed prior to the beginning 
of the war and.” 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman—— ' 

Mr. ROGERS. I understood the amendment was satisfactory 
to the gentleman from Virginia, and, if so, I do not care to take 
any time on it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I just wanted it to go over. 

Mr. ROGERS. I conferred with the gentleman from Penn- 
N [Mr. Dewatr], and I understood it was satisfactory to 

m. ý 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] withholds the 
application of the provision relating to payments to the agent 
or trustee, whether or not that agent was appointed prior to the 
oubreak of the war. 

I desire to call the attention of the committee to the ex- 
ception to the appointment of agencies of this character, as 
held by the decisions of the Supreme Court, some of which I 
have heretofore read, is in allowing payment of debts to the 
agent of an alien enemy where such agent resides in the same 
State with the debtor. Now, that is Američan law, but in every 
ease which I have examined the agent was appointed prior te 
the outbreak of the war. International law prevents the ap- 
pointment of an agent by the enemy in our territory. It in- 
terrupts all intercourse; all trade. There are very grave rea- 
sons why this principle of law should not obtain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Yes; I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read several text writers on inter- 
national law, and they invariably use the phrase “commercial 
intercourse,” and there are writers who say that private com- 
munications are not forbidden during the pendency of war. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the gentleman that he evi- 
dently has not in mind the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. r 

Mr. STAFFORD. Iam questioning the gentleman's statement 
that all intercourse is absolutely forbidden by international law. 
So far as I have read the text-writers they only refer to the 
interception of commercial intercourse. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is all that this bill deals with. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Further than that, by all means. You pre- 
vent the transfer of any property whatsoever, the rents from 
any property, whether it is the result of commercial intercourse 
or not, and prevent the payment to the duly accredited agent 
of the creditor domiciled in this country. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I desire to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to only one principle, which is vital, that after the out- 
break of a war the citizen of one belligerent has no authority 
to appoint an agent in the territory of another belligerent to 
handle his property, to hold his property, to attend to his busi- 
ness. If so, we establish a basis of credit in our country by 
which the enemy creditor will derive immense benefits. Should 
we thereby enlarge and augment the commercial resources of 
the enemy? ‘This is the fixed principle, as I understand it, of 
international jurisprudence. No power of attorney can be made 
after the war has opened. So all of the agents, found in the de- 
cisions examined by me, falling within the exception to which I 
have alluded are agents that were appointed prior to the out- 
break of war. And therefore the section in question was drawn 
with that view in mind, of preserving the law as declared by the 
decisions of our own courts in relation to this question. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman’s 


Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not care for any more time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time may be tended for five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman as 
Fort eper ge e agar olny aeos grasa or her ong 
scaon (b)? That would not exist in the absence of this sub- 
division. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. So far as the agent is concerned, to which 
I am addressing myself, this amendment permits you to appoint 
an agent after the outbreak of the war, whereas the bill re- 
quires the agent to have been appointed before the outbreak 
of the war, and the appointment of an agent prior to the out- 
break of the war complies with international law as inter- 
preted by our courts. 

Mr. LENROOT. The question I wanted to ask is: Does the 
language as reported from the committee in any sense or degree 
modify or change existing international law? In other words, 
if the section was stricken out would not the situation then be 
exactly as the gentleman now contends it should be? 

Mr, MONTAGUE. I am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion affirmatively, but it is safe to say that there are perhaps 
several portions of this bill that if stricken out the subject 
matter to which they relate would be taken care of by inter- 
national law. But the purpose of the bill, as I have heretofore 
accentuated, is to define more concretely international law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, was it not the general of this 
bill, as stated by the gentleman, to rather mitigate the harsh- 
ness of existing international law, and so far as that was not 
done, international law still applied in all of its parts? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think as a general statement the gentle- 
man’s position is correct, but I do not think that that position 
touches the particular amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized 
in my own time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. LENROOT. As has just been stated, in so far as enemies 
are concerned, that are recognized as such under international 
law, the language of this subsection does nothing more than de- 
clare what existing international law is. But as the bill now 
stands, and even as it will stand as amended—if section 2 is 
amended, as I hope it will be when we return to it later on— 
even then the word “ enemy ” will have a much wider definition 
than is now recognized by existing international law; and as 
the bill now stands it would prohibit and make unlawful this 
kind of a transaction: Suppose a cargo of coffee has been shipped 
to this country from Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, and the merchant 
that shipped it has an agent—not an established house of busi- 
ness, but an agent—in Germany, and transacts some business, if 
he can get coffee into Germany, and sells such coffee in Germany 
as he may be able to get through. A cargo of coffee is shipped 
into this country prior to the beginning of the war. A draft 
is drawn on the consignee or purchaser of the coffee, through 
the National City Bank of New York, we will say, for the pay- 
ment of that cargo of coffee. Under this bill the merchant in 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil, is an enemy of this country; will be an 
enemy even if the amendment that I have suggested to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia shall be adopted. If, then, the purchaser 
of that coffee pays that draft to the National City Bank in New 
York, under the bill as it now stands the payment is unlawful. 
The man has not paid his debt at all, and the merchant in Rio 
de. Janeiro can not recover the money from the National City 
Bank of New York that has been paid for that cargo of coffee. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that in this bill this House 
desires to go to any such extent, and it seems to me that this 
subdivision (b) of section 7 ought not to remain in the bill at all. 
We ought not, certainly so far as transactions are concerned 
prior to the passage of this act 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; when I have finished this sentence. We 
ought not to put a ban on all commercial transactions and say 
that they are void in every instance. The merchant in South 
America may happen to have an agent in Germany, which he 
has a perfect right to have under international law, and under 
international law we have no right to treat that ‘merchant in 
South America as an enemy in this country, so far as business 
not relating to Germany is concerned, but only as to business 
between that country and our own. 


Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I state to the gentleman that I par- 
tially concur in his views as respects subdivision (b) on page 
81? That was not in the original bill as reported and con- 
sidered -by the committee. It was subsequently put in after 
elaborate hearings accorded to an association of importers in 
order to ameliorate the trade relations and to give benefits to 
those who do business of the character described by the gen- 
tleman, which ae could not do without the authority con- 


tained in the 
Mr, LENR: LENROOT. A That was the proviso? 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 


Mr. LENROOT. I have read the hearings; and, of course, 
without the proviso everything would have been void, and, of 
course, this ameliorates the condition to some extent. But, as 
I have read the hearings very carefully from beginning to end, 
it seems to have escaped every person who appeared before 
the committee—the wide and broad definition of the word 
“enemy "—and it never seems to have been discussed before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce as to 
whether or not that definition of the word “enemy” was not 
so sweeping as not only to be in violation of international law 
but as to prevent all commerce with all neutrals wherever any 
business was done by a neutral with an enemy of ours, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for five minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. While I am on my feet discussing this sub- 
division (b) I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia 
as to what his construction of this section is on the language, 
“If any property, money, or other property so held or so owned 
shall have been after the beginning of the war conveyed,” and 
80 forth. Is it the gentleman's construction that this provision 
relates only to transactions occurring after the beginning of 
the war and prior to the passage of this act, or is it his con- 
struction that it relates to transactions not only prier to the 
passage of the act and the beginning of the war but to all 
future transactions? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. My construction is that the provision 
relates from the outbreak of the war and continues as long as 
the war lasts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. Then, I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this fact: That under that construction that 
he now gives it there is no exception in the language, “ all 
payments to all enemies are made absolutely void.” There is 
no exception, although the person might be licensed to trade 
with the enemy, and that license includes the making of pay- 
ments. Nevertheless under this subdivision payments would 
be absolutely void, although he held a license to trade. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, addressing myself particularly 
to the point now at issue, and having reference only to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, which 
is to strike out, on page 82, in line 3, after the word “ trustee.” 
the following words, appointed prior to the beginning of the 
war,” we have this situation confronting us: International 
law recognizes and has established that payments can be made 
and considered to be valid acquittances in law to an agent who 
is duly authorized, and with whom his principal is still con- 
sulting, and which principal recognizes the agent. But the Su- 
premen Court of the United States, in Insurance Co. against 
Davis, clearly foreshadows and states that this agency must 
have been established prior to the declaration of war. In con- 
firmance of that, permit me to refer the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Roarrs] to page 431 of Ninety-fifth United States, 
in which this is said: 


But „ wer of attorney to collect debts, 

t be valid, it is generally conceded that a power of 

—— . not be given during the existence of war by a citizen of 
one of the belligerent countries resident therein to a citizen or resident 
2 — es for that would be holding intercourse with the enemy, which 


ven under such cir- 


Further on it is said as follows: 

Perhaps it may be assumed that an agent ante bellum, who con- 
tinues to act as such during the war, in the receipt of money or prop- 

on behalf of his principal, where it is the manifest interest of the 

latter saas he should do so. as in the collection of rents and other 
debts, the assent of the principal will be pemaen uniess the contrary 
be shown; but that, where it is against his interest; or would impose 
upon him some pew obligation or burden, his assent will not be pre- 
sumed, but must be proved, either by his subsequent ratification or in 
some other manner. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. One moment, after I have finished this cita- 


tion. On page 429 of the same opinion we find this: 
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As war suspends all intercourse between them, preventing any in- 
structions, supervision, or knowledge of what takes gare on the one 


x t, and any report or application for advice on the other, this re- 
lation necessariiy ceases on the breaking out of hostilities, even for 
the limited purpose before mentioned 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman read the following 
clause? : 2 

Mr. DEWALT.; Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. “Unless continued by the mutual assent 
of the parties.” 

Mr. DEWALT. Exactly— 
unless continued by the mutual assent of the parties, 

But ail through this decision the Supreme Court, through Mr. 
Justice Harlan, said hat the agency must have been established 
ante bellum, and the reason for it is very clear in the mind of 
the justice, that immediately upon the breaking out of hostili- 
ties and the declaration of war all intercourse between the 
belligerents ipso facto ceases. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the gentleman’s contention that the 
declaration of war in itself suspends all intercourse between 
neutrals who may be doing some business 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, that is not the question which we are 
now discussing. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the question. 

Mr. DEWALT. It is not pertinent to this inquiry. We are 
now discussing the question as to whether or not an agency can 
be established and maintained after the declaration of war. 
That is the question. 

Mr. LENROOT, Can it not, by a neutral who may be doing 
business with the enemy? ‘That is my question, and it is di- 
rectly pertinent to the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; if he is dealing with the enemy and the 
enemy profit by such dealings, then of course he is the agent of 
the enemy. 

Mr. LENROOT, Although the dealings he has with us have 
no relation to his dealings with the enemy? 

Mr. DEWALT. Ah, I grant you that that would be the ex- 
ception ;*yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but it is absolutely prohibited under 
the language of the bill as it now stands, 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I am not talking about that provision of 
the bill. I am talking now about this amendment of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent that the time may 
be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the gentleman this? He thinks 
that the inquiry does not relate to the gentleman’s amendment. 
“Supposing a neutral does business with an enemy as an agent 
appointed after the war, in this country, with relation to a 
business that has no connection with his business in Germany. 
Unless the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, is not that trans- 
action made absolutely void? 

Mr. DEWALT. I can not follow the gentleman’s conclusion 
at all. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I should like to read to the gentleman a 
sentence in the Davis opinion prior to that which he read, and 
which begins at the bottom of page 430: . 

What particular circumstances will be sufficient to show the consent 
of one person that another shall act as his agent to receive payment of 


debts in an enemy's country during war may sometimes be difficult to 
determine. 


And the sentence which the gentleman read— 

But though a power of attorney to collect debts given under such 
circumstances might be valid 

And so forth. 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, yes; a power of attorney to collect debts 
might be valid. 

Mr. ROGERS. In other words, the Supreme Court certainly 
leaves open the question whether a power of attorney to collect 
debts created after war has begun is valid. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, indeed. : 

Mr. DEWALT. That would be true if the Supreme Court 
a not in the very same breath said in the succeeding line 

ates A 

A power of attorney can not be given during the existence of war by 


a citizen of one of the belligerent countries dent therein to a citizen 
or resident of the other. 
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Mr. ROGERS. But it specifically intimates that a power of 
attorney to collect debts may be valid. The question presented 
by my amendment relates to the legitimacy of payments of debt 
in this country. Now, will the gentleman consider this case: 
Supposing an agency is created by a German in Germany, the 
agent being a resident and citig4gn of the United States. That 
agency is created May 1. There was nothing hostile about that 
act. There is no commercial intercourse involved in that act. 
As a result of it a citizen of the United States pays the debt— 
mee: he owes to a German subject—to the agent in the United 
ates, 

It is conceded that if that agency had existed prior to the 
war and continued after war began it would have been a per- 
fectly valid payment. Is there any difference in the nature of 
things between an agency established one day before the declara- 
tion of war and one established one day after the declaration 
of war? Does it help out the debtor citizen of the United States 
to tell him that if he had paid an agent appointed April 5 it 
would have been valid, but because he paid the agents appointed 
8 the payment is void, although made in perfectly good 

a 

Mr. DEWALT. In response to that I will say that while it 
may not be fair te the individual to whom the gentleman has 
referred, it is fair and eminently just to the whole body of the 
people. Why? Because the initial idea in the whole act, the 
initial idea of international law, is immediately upon the decla- 
ration of war all intercourse shall cease between the belligerents. 
And further than that, granting that it is a hardship on the 
individual, nevertheless just as soon as you allow the establish- 
ment of these agencies subsequent to the declaration of war you 
are forming a basis of intercourse between the belligerents which 
the act prohibits and international law does not recognize. 
When you do that you are establishing a basis of credit for 
the enemy in this country by recognizing agencies established 
after the declaration of war. I can not make it any clearer 
than that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts relates only to the proviso, paragraph (b), 
section 7. The proviso only legitimatizes payments made before 
the passage of this act. It does not relate to future transactions. 
Now, what is the objection? Somebody has appointed an agent 
in this country in good faith, after the declaration of war and 
before the passage of this act, and money has been paid to that 
agent. What is the objection to permitting that payment to 
stand as valid? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the gentleman that I have an 
amendment which I shall offer which perhaps may cover the 
point in the gentleman’s mind. Will the gentleman permit me 
to read it? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE (reading) 

Page 32, line 8, after the word war,” strike out the period, insert a 
colon, and add: 

“Provided further, That no person shall, by virtue of any assignment, 
indorsement, delivery, or transfer of any debt, obligation, er chose in 
action, made or to be made in his favor by or on behalf of an enemy 
or ally of an enemy, have any right or remedy against a debtor, obligor, 
consignor, indorser, or person delivering the same, unless he prove 
that the assignment, indorsement, delivery, or transfer was made under 
3 provided in this act, or was made before the beginning of 

Mr. MANN. I will not undertake to express an opinion upon 
that, because it has not yet soaked into my mind; but it has 
nothing to do with the question involved in this amendment. 
Here is the proposition: You propose to say by this proviso 
that if a payment is made by a citizen of the United States of 
a debt owing to a German citizen to the agent of the German 
citizen, not to be transmitted during the war, that that payment 
is valid provided the agent was appointed before the war com- 
menced. What is the objection to extending that by saying 
provided the agent is appointed and payment is made before 
this act takes effect? We do not want to absolutely. undertake 
to prevent all payments of indebtedness which our people may 
owe to German citizens. The world has changed much since 
these provisions of international law were called international 
law. Business transactions have changed throughout the world, 
It is better for us to keep good faith as far as possible. I can 
not see what objection there is if such payment has been made 
in good faith before the passage of the act to let it stand, even 
if it were for the benefit of the German citizen. 

But take the case suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin - 
IMr. Lenroor], where payment is made in good faith for a 
neutral country; what is the sense in saying that if payment 
was made before the passage of the act it is void? This does 
not extend to the future. The pr.viso does not legitimatize 
payments made in the future; it only refers to payments made 
before the passage of the act. As far as the enemy is concerned, 
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I am in favor of prosecuting the war with Germany. I am in 
favor of licking the German Government. There is nothing else 
for us to do. As far as commerce is concerned that has taken 
place in the past, I believe in keeping good faith, as gentlemen 
throughout the world endeavor to do. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I am as much in favor as 
the gentleman from Illinois of keeping good faith with Ger- 
many, and I recognize fully the rights existing at the outbreak 
of the war, but I am first in favor of protecting American rights 
and American trade, and I shall cast no vote here, if I know it, 
by which German credit shall be established or enhanced. [Ap- 
plause.] I shall not vote to give the enemy a base of supplies 
in America through commercial agents, trustees, or otherwise, 
and I beg the committee not to insert this amendment by which 
-we in a measure will emasculate our rights and impair our 
safety. A 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman makes a speech 
that is very good but has nothing to do with the subject. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is the gentleman's opinion. 

Mr, MANN. I am going to explain it, if the gentleman will 
permit me. This proviso proposes by itself to cut off what 
would be some of the rights of American citizens. It proposes 
to legitimatize certain payments made for indebtedness. Now, 
the gentleman says you go just so far and that is proper, but 
if you go a step further in good faith that is improper. .I do 
not think that is good judgment. If these payments have been 
made in good faith before the passage of this act, the gentleman 
proposes to recognize a part of them, and I propose to recognize 
all of them made in good faith, the payments of course not to 
be transmitted to the enemy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What does the gentleman say about pay- 
ments that may be made from now until this becomes a law? 
If the gentleman’s proviso is put in, you are inviting payments 
. the passage of this act. 

MANN. Permitting them undoubtedly. 

115 SHERLEY. I suggest to the 5 that it is a rather 
serious matter. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not think there is anything serious 
about it at all. Why should not we permit payments? Pay- 
ments in the main go to neutrals; they do not go to the German 
citizens. The neutrals are the ones who are specially interested. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman’s position is right, why 
should we have any limitation of time? You have to have one 
at some point. The gentleman is urging that the time limitation 
shall be when the act takes effect, whereas the committee has 
been urging that the time limitation should be the appointment 
of an agency before the war. 

Mr. MANN. Until the law is $ 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why put it then? Why not let it go on 
continuously, if the gentleman does not think it is important? 

Mr. MANN. I think it is important that payments made now 
which are permitted under the law to these neutrals should 
stand as valid payments. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will permit, how long 
would the gentleman continue it? 

Mr. MANN. Until the passage of the act. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. When will this act likely be passed? 

Mr. MANN. I hope that we shall pass it very soon, 

Mr. SHERLEY. If payments are permitted now, the prohi- 
bition in this act will not make invalid a payment that was 
valid when made. 

. MANN. That is exactly what it does do. 

. SHERLEY. Perhaps the gentleman is right. 

. MANN. This is a proviso—— 

. SHERLEY. The gentleman is probably right. 
MANN. It does make it invalid. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was thinking for a moment of an ex post 
facto law and not of a law impairing the validity of contracts. 

Mr. MANN. This bill proposes that you can not make a pay- 
ment to a neutral doing business in the United States who 
happens to have had or who has an agent in Germany, though 
that neutral inay be doing a great amount of business with us. 
This prohibits those payments, makes them invalid, and the 
exception provides that if payments are made to an agent up- 
pointed before the war they shall be valid. I say that the excep- 
tion should come down as far as the time when you make the 
payment itself invalid. By the section we make the payment in- 
valid, but payments that have been made before they are made 
invalid ought to be treated as valid payments. To do otherwise 
is outraging all commercial sense of honor. = 


LY——316 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs]. 
CHAIRMAN 


The The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by. Mr. 
Rocers) there were—ayes 39, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I have a few committee 
amendments which are purely formal, which I desire to offer 
at this time. On page 30, line 12, after the words “ United 
States,” I move to amend by inserting a comma, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 30, line 12, after the words “ United States,” insert a comma. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On the same page, line 15, after the word 

“ President,” strike out the word shall“ and insert the word 
Å“ may. * 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 15, after the word “ President,” strike out the word 

„and insert in leu thereof the word may.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agred to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On page 31, line 6, after the word “ shall,” 
insert the word “ have.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line G, after the word “shall,” insert the word “have.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On the same page, line 7, after the word 
“shall,” insert the word “have.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 7, after the word “shall,” insert the word “ have.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On page 32, line 14, after the word 
“enemy,” insert a comma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, line 14, after the word “ enemy,” insert a comma. x 

` The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. - 

The amendment was ngreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On page 30, line 16, after the word “act,” 
insert “and at such other times thereafter as the Secretary of 
Commerce may require,” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MONTAGUE : Page 30, line 16, after the 
word “act,” insert the following: and at such other times thereafter 
as the Secretary of Commerce may require.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, that amendment was sug- 
gested to me by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
and I think it helps to clarify the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. What is the penalty if a corporation does not 
comply with paragraph (a) of section 7 with respect to giving 
a full list of officers, directors, and stockholders? Is there any 
penalty? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think there is a penalty, but to be frank 
I would say that I can not at this moment answer. If the 
gentleman wiil indulge me for an instant, I will read it. 

It is section 15. 
MANN. What is the penalty? 
. ESCH. It is not more than $10,000. 
MONTAGUE. Not to exceed $10,000. 

Mr. MANN. Is not this rather an onerous provision to put 
every corporation in the United States under a penalty of $10,- 
000 to transmit these names? 

Mr. ESCH. That is the maximum. 

Mr. MANN. The names of every officer, director, 
holder who is an enemy or ally of the enemy. 
do not know; suppose they make a mistake? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Well, they would be fined a dollar, a 
nominal fine. 

Mr. MANN. Oi, they could be perhaps fined a dollar; 
but the penalty is $10,000. 

* Mr. MONTAGUE. That is the maximum penalty. 

Mr. MANN. The maximum penalty is the penalty which may 

be intpesed. Here is a very short time—30 days’ time. As to the 


or stock- 
Suppose they 


ves; 
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United States Steel Co., I venture to say it would be a physical 
impossibility, a mental impossibility, for them to comply. Of 
course; a penalty of $10,000) against that corporation would not 
bother them any, but it is a mental and) physical impossibility 
for them to comply with this provision in the bilk 


Mr. ESCH. Win the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. MANN, | Certainly. 

Mr. ESCH. E call the attention of the gentleman to the 
last sentence in the paragraph, at the top of page 31, where 
it says: 

The Secretary of Commerce may extend the time for 
or report for a period of not exceeding 90 days from date o 
of this act. 

Mr. MANN. That is a wise provision, I do not know 
whether he will do it or not. I do not see why we do not extend 
the time. We know it can not be complied with in 30 days. 
and to put a penalty if they make a mistake and not know 
the citizenship or residence of every one of their stockholders— 
why.. no corporation in the United States does that. 

Mr. ESCH. Does the gentleman wish to amend by making 
it six months? We have no objection, 

Mr. MANN. I would make it 90 days in the bill, to begin 
with, and them give them leave to extend. it for 90 days. 

Mr. ESCH. Why, we leave the requirement for 30 days 
within which to file the list. and then we permit a further 
extension of 90 days. I realize that is a short time. There 
are in the Treasury Department something like 340.000 cor- 
porations listed under the corporation-tax provision. Now, 
there may be in those corporations thousands and possibly 
hundreds of thousands of people who would come under the 
definition of “enemy.” under this act, and it may take a very 
large amount of time to list them. 

I would be willing, as far as I am concerned, to extend the 
time. 

Mr. MANN. Probably the department will wish to issue a 
form on which these returns are to be made, and if we-can judge 

from experience the form will not be ready until the end of 
29 days or perhaps 31 days. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What time would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN. I would make it at least 90 days. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It can be extended now. 

Mr. MANN. I would make it 90 days in the beginning and 
then with leave to extend for 90 days. Where it says 30 days 
I would make it 90 days and then I would extend it for 90 days. 

Mr. ESCH, Mr, Chairman, as to many of these corporations 

in which there are. foreign stockholders and bondholders the 
lists are already practically confplete. That is true in reference 
to railroads and publie utilities generally, and it would not 
take them but a very few days to make a list of their foreign 
stockholders and bondholders, but there are a great many other 
manufacturing institutions and other institutions where it 
might take considerable time to ascertain the ownership of the 
stock. In the markets of New York and Chicago a great deal 
of stock is listed as in care of some other individual The 
officers of the corporation would have to. make inquiries and I 
can realize that it would take time. 

Mr. MANN.. Of course where a corporation has listed the 
stockholders and has it arranged according to residence, it is 
easy to make up the list of the stockholders. That is a simple 
proposition, but the foreign stockholders may have an address 
in the United States, care of some one here, 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. that is true. 

Mr. MANN. And he might still be a German citizen or a 
Germany enemy or. a banking house somewhere. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then the stockholders do. not 
remain the same for any length of time; they are constantly 
changing, and those who are on the list one week may not be 
there the next week. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know under what authority a German 
citizen can transfer stock to anyone in the United States or 
any other thing. An American citizen can not transfer stock 
to an alien enemy, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
might be illegal. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Win the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I move to strike out the last 
word, Mr. Chairman. If the point I last raised is not of any 
particular value, T would like to suggest one other. The list 
of aliens under this act when it becomes a law is likely to 
change ‘from time to time. A man who is an alien. to«lay may 


the list 
passage 


He might do it, although it 


not be one next week, and u man who is an alien next week: 


may not be an allen to-day. Why? 


Mr: MANN. The gentleman’s amendment proposes. to make 
this from time to time hereafter. 

Mr. MILLER: of Minnesota. I understand that. For in- 
stance, if the President should exercise the authority vested 
in him under subsection (e), on page 24. he could make indi- 
viduals: who are in the United States and who ure not citizens 
of the United States enemies by making appropriate: proclama- 
tion, either if they are individuals or if they are members of 
à class: or body. 

Now, a man who is not an enemy to-day—a stockholder—nat- 
urally would not be listed as an enemy and his name sent in, 
The President may issue a proclamation making all members 
of a certain class enemies next week, whereupon this list as 
provided for here would not be correct in any sense of the term. 
Of course, the Secretary might require from time to time addi- 
tional lists, but there is nothing here that instructs him to do 
it. He has authority to do it 

Mr. ESCH. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Montague] would cover that point. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois: [Mr. Mann] suggested 90: dnys, as I understood it. 

Mr. ESCH.. E suggest 60 days: in: the first period. A 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I accept that, if I may be permitted to 
do so. 

Mr. MANN. After the gentleman's amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Min] pardon me for one moment? 

Mr: MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr: MONTAGUE, How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I wanted to make: another in- 
quiry in regard to subsection (e). 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment shall conclude im five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman: from Virginia asks: unani- 
mous. consent that all debate on this amendment shall conclude 
in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, L would like to: have that amend- 
ment read, if there is no objection; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the Clerk again re- 
porting the amendment? [After a. pause.] The: Chair hears 
none. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman. from Virginia [Mr.. Montacur] that all debate upon 
the pending amendment close in five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, 
adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. TEMPLE] is recognized. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that here again, 
as in muny other places, we run into a difficulty arising out of 
the breadth of definition of the word “enemy,” on page 23. line 
23, and following. A good deal has been said about the effect 
of war in breaking off commercial intercourse with the enemy. 
This effect of the outbreak of war is recognized in international 
law—not' required by it. It should not be overlooked that this 
interruption has to do only with commerce with the enemy, as 
the word “enemy” is ordinarily defined in international law. 
This bill makes a particular definition of the word for the pur- 
poses of this act, which is quite different. I shall quote it pres- 
ently. 

Now, if we require the officers of every corporation to make 
within 30 days a list of all enemies who own stock in the com- 
pany, that will include every variety of enemy included in the 
definition beginning om page 23. any resident of Argentina or of 
Peru, whatever his nationality, provided only that in carrying on 
his business he has a, branch house in Germany or employs an 
agent in that country. 

It will be absolutely impossible for the officers of the cor- 
poration to run down all these facts in 30 or in 90 days. In 
the case of a corporation which has a great many thousand stock- 
holders, the stockholders may be listed according to address, 
but the officers of the corporation do not have a history of each 
man’s life, with information covering all his business relation- 
ships, and they may be vielating the law without having any 
possibility of knowing they are violating the law. If the enemy 
spoken of here were an enemy in the sense ordinarily given to 
that word by writers on international law, the difficulty would 
not be so great, but the term “enemy” as defined in this act 
covers anybody resident anywhere that is doing business in any 
way within the limits of a country with which we are at war. 
Now, it seems to me that the paragraph, taking that fact into 
consideration, requires impossibilities. 


Has not that amendment been 
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Mr. MONTAGUE, Does the gentleman alluđe now to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] or to the 
amendment I have offered? 

Mr. TEMPLE. To both—to the requirement of the paragraph 
as it stands and the amendment, that such a list shall be fur- 
nished within 30 days and at such times thereafter as the 
Secretary of Commerce may require. 

My point is that the officers of the company, so far as I know, 
have no means of finding out these facts about all their stock- 
holders. f 

Suppose I am a stockholder and sell to somebody, and the stock 
is to be transferred on the books of the company, must I fur- 
nish or must the company acquire in some way information 
about the new purchaser, a knowledge of all his business rela- 
tions all over the world, in order to be sure that he does not 
employ an agent doing business in Germany? 

Here is the definition of “ enemy“: 


That the word “ enemy ” as used herein shall be deemed to mean: 

(a) Any individual, partnership, or other body of individuals, of any 
nationality, sesident within the territory (including that N Ss 
the military and naval forces) of any nation with which the Uni 
States is at war, or resident outside of the United States, and doing 
business within such territory, and any corporation incorporated within 
such territory— 


And so forth. 

Subsection (c) further enlarges the definition of “enemy” as 
follows: : 

Such other individuals, or body of individuals, as may be citizens or 


subjects of any nation with which the United States is at war, wherever 
resident or wherever doing business, as the President, if he shall find 


the rot of the United States or the successful prosecution of the 
war shal so require, may, by proclamation, include within the term 
enemy.“ 


Even resident within the United States. ; 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes, 

Mr. GARD. Would the gentleman’s inquiry be covered by 
striking out the words “ who is,” in line 18, page 30, and insert- 
ing the words “ known to be,” or some similar words? 

Mr. TEMPLE. That would evade the difficulty. Whether it 
would accomplish the purpose of the section is another question. 
But it does seem to me that it is involving officers of every cor- 
poration in the country in a serious difficulty to require them to 
furnish facts about the business relationship of their stock- 
holders, when there is no way by which they can require the 
stockholders to furnish the desired information. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 
Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say that at the proper time I shall 


offer an amendment confining the scope of this section to enemies 
resident within enemy territory and citizens or subjects of the 
nation with which we are at war. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That would meet the situation, it seems to 
me, precisely, because the difficulty lies in the broad definition 
of the word “enemy,” found in section 2 of this bill, which I 
have quoted above. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Now, will the gentleman indulge me just 
a moment? I will then be through with the so-called committee 
amendments. 

Mr. MANN. There is an amendment about 30 or 90 days. Is 
the gentleman going to offer that? 

Mr. DEWALT. This is a committee amendment prior to that, 
if the gentleman from Illinois will permit. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 30, line 
16, by striking out the word “thirty” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “ sixty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: Amend, page 30, line 16, by strik- 
ne tne the word “thirty” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 

8 > 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, The committee has no objection to that, 
so far as I have been able to confer with the members. 


Withont objection, the amendment will 


Mr. STAFFORD. I understood it was the desire to grant to 
the Secretary of Commerce the right to extend to file reports 
90 days beyond that. 

Mr. MANN. That is the purpose, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Under that authorization he would be al- 
lowed to extend the time only 90 days after the passage of 
this act, whereas I understood it was the consensus of opinion 
that the Secretary of Commerce should have the power to ex- 
ao a time 90 days beyond the expiration of the 60-day. 
period. - 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to strike out “from the date 
of the passage of this act,” so that it would give the Secretary 
authority to extend the time 90 days beyond the 60 days, which 
may be essential in some cases. I will offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 31, 
line 12, the balance of the paragraph after the word “ days.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: Page 31, line 12, strike out all the 
paragraph after the word “ days.” 


Mr. MANN. That would simply permit the Secretary to 
extend the time, and might meet such an emergency as arose 
a few years ago with reference to the income tax on a lot of 
corporations that did not make a report within the time re- 
quired because they, thought they were not required to make 
reports, and they were penalized all over the country. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I suggest that there be put in, in front of the word “period,” 
the words “for an additional period not exceeding ninety days,” 
because now the 90 days might be construed to include the 
original 60. That would make it perfectly plain. 

Mr. MANN. All right. I will offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move, on page 31, line 12, 
to strike out the word “a” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“an additional.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mann: On page 31, line 12, strike out 
the word a and insert in lieu thereof the words an additional.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk -will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 32, line 8, after the word “ war,” 
strike out the period, insert a colon and add: 

“Provided further, That no person shall, by virtue of any assign- 
ment, indorsement, delivery, or transfer of any debt, obligation, or 
chose in action, made or to be made in his favor by or on behalf of 
an enemy or ally of enemy, have any right or remedy against a debtor, 
obligor, consignor, indorser, or person delivering the same, unless he 
prove that the assignment, indorsement, delivery, or transfer was made 
under license, as provided in this act, or was made before the begin- 
ning of the war.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to make a suggestion as to that, possibly as to the form? It 
says, “unless he prove.” Why not simply say unless license 
was issued ”? 

Mr. DEWALT. That is all right. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know where he would prove it. I do 
not know just what language would come out. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have no objection. I will accept that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee whether this amendment contemplates 
those instances ‘where the money has been paid over in good 
faith following the declaration of war to an agent that has 
heretofore been appointed prior to the war to receive these 
funds? 

Mr. DEWALT. It does not apply to those instances, for the 
reason that 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, the language that 
I would strike out of the amendment reported by the gentleman 
would do this. He proves that the assignment, indorsement, 
delivery, or transfer, was made so that it would read, “ remedy 
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against a debtor, obligor, consignor, indorser, or person deliver- 
ing the same was licensed as provided in this act.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is as I understood the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mt ROBBINS. I see you use the words “beginning of the 
war.” Why not use the technical term “ declaration of war”? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. We used the words as defined in the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia ask to 
modify his amendment or withdraw it and offer another? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I ask leave to modify it as indicated by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks leave 
to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment as it will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Modified amendment: Page 32, line 8, after the word “war,” strike 
out the pe: insert a colon, and add: 

“ Provided further, That no person shall by virtue of any assignment, 
indorsement, delivery, or transfer of any debt, obligation, or chose in 
action, made or to be made in his favor by or on behalf of an enemy 
or ally of enemy, have any right or remedy against the debtor, obligor, 
assignor, indorser, or the person delſver the same, unless under 
eign ate provided in this act, or was made before the beginning of 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment again raises 
this very troublesome question of the status of transactions 
occuring prior to the passage of this act and after the begin- 
ning of the war. If this amendment is adopted in its present 
form, and an assignment has been made by a neutral in good 
faith to an American citizen upon a purely business transaction 
between that citizen and this country, if that neutral happens 
‘to have an agent residing in Germany, all his rights are cut off. 
Not only that, but the American citizen may have paid to that 
neutral the full extent of the obligation, secured an assign- 
ment of it, which he had a right to do under international law, 
and yet if this amendment is adopted that American citizen, 
holding that obligation by indorsement or assignment, is pro- 
. hibited from suing the debtor. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin per- 
mit me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. From the gentleman’s standpoint that con- 
clusion obtains. I do not concede it. But if the amendment 
which the gentleman offered relating to the definition of 
“enemy” should be carried, then the objection made to this 
amendment would not obtain. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Therefore I suggest to the gentleman—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I hope the gentleman will accept the amend- 
ment which I have offered. I think the gentleman is correct. 
that if that amendment should be adopted it would take care 
of this. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, In other words, the definition of “ enemy” 
will or will not control the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but unless that amendment is 
adopted the bill as it now stands would render absolutely void 
innocent transactions carried on in the utmost good faith, and 
undoubtedly would deprive many American citizens of property 
rights that they would enjoy under international law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the ‘Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Lennoor: 
enemy,” insert“ Resident within the te: 
of any nation with which the United States is at war, or resident 
within the territory or a subject or citizen of any ally of any nation 

with which the United States is at war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, may we have that 
amendment read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read, : 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would not the scope of the gentleman's 
amendment apply to alien citizens of Germany living in this 
country? As I gleaned the effect of the amendment, it would 
apply to citizens of Germany domiciled in this country. 


30, line 19, after the word 
tory, or a subject or citizen 
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Mr. LENROOT. It would. I ask leave to modify it by in- 
erting after the word “citizen” the words “residing outside 
of the United States,” 
reg opel teat Will the gentleman from Wisconsin per- 

me 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman think that the defi- 
nition of an enemy, as embraced in the present amendment, had 
better be considered in relation to section 2, where the enemy is 
defined? Does he not think that if we attach it at this point of 
the bill it will have a tendency to dislocate or disarrange the 
whole bill? ö 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
to why the situation is different with reference to this para- 
graph than with reference to the one we last considered. In 
the one we last considered the word “enemy ” would be applied, 
I concede, to the business done; but in this paragraph a neutral 
would be occupying a dual position—an enemy with respect to 
any ‘business that he did with Germany, but not an enemy other- 
wise. This would require the inclusion within this list of stock- 
holders of any neutral doing business in Germany; so ‘that it 
is different than in the case that we last considered; and as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] so well stated, it 
would be imposing an impossible task upon the corporations of 
‘this country, where they have neutral stockholders all over the 
world, to ascertain as to whether or not they are doing business 
with Germany and thus come within the inclusion of the term 
“enemy” as is provided in this section. It seems to me every- 
thing is accomplished, so far as the safety of the United States 
is concerned, if we require the corporation to include every 
officer and stockholder resident in Germany and every enemy 
citizen or subject of Germany, wherever resident outside of the 
United States. It seems to me we then cover all possible cases 
of real enemy character. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the purpose of this provision is to 
get a list of stockholders, so that the Government may require 
the dividends on the stock to be paid to the custodian, in order 
to help us carry on the war. Now, does the gentleman think 
it is even desirable that the Government of the United States 
should undertake to say that dividends due to Germans living 
in Brazil shall be commandeered in the United States for the 
purpose of carrying on the war against Germany? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course this section does not commandeer 
any dividends, 

Mr. MANN. No; but this section undertakes to get a list, 
and the list is for the purpose of commandeering dividends. 
Why should not the list be a list of those where it is proper for 
us to take the money due to them for temporary use in order to 
lick Germany? i 

Mr. LENROOT. In reply to the gentleman, I frankly say 
that everything will be accomplished if we limit it to those re- 
siding in Germany, but I included the others in the hope that it 
might help to pass the amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Suppose we take the instance that the 
gentleman suggests, that a German citizen resident in the Argen- 
tine Republic und.that his business is that of buying coal and 
transporting it to Germany, und that he is also a large stock- 
holder in an American corporation. Does not the gentleman 
think that he should be reached in some way? 

Mr, LENROOT. My amendment covers him. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The point I make again is that we had 
better stick to the section devoted to definitions, and not make 
definitions from place to place throughout the bill, otherwise 
endless confusion may result. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my good friend from Virginia 
has suggested that if a corporation in the United States owes 
a dividend to a German in Argentina, we ought to take that 
away and put it in the Treasury of the United States to carry 
on the war against Germany. { 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If he is doing business in Germany. 

Mr. MANN. He is in business in the Argentine Republic, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is not the case I instanced. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin would cover the case of the gentleman in Argentina 
that I have referred to, and so would the original bill. You 
are endeavoring to gain the sympathy and aid of the South 
American Republic in the war, and in the end it will be a great 
advantage for us to have it. Does the gentleman think that he 
will gain the sympathy and the aid of the South American Re- 
publics by undertaking to take away arbitrarily money due to 
them by the people of the United States? 
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What would we have thought if Great Britain had said to 
the United States—and the Lord knows that she went arbi- 
trarily as far as she could—if she had said that it would be an 
illegal act for corporations to pay money in the United States 
to a German? We have got to be fair about these things if we 
want to gain the sympathy of the world, and it is very im- 
portant that we should gain it. I do not think we gain any- 
thing by undertaking to commandeer dividends due from corpo- 
rations in the United States belonging to German subjects or 
citizens who may have left home many years ago living in 
South America and other countries and not involved in any way 
in the war. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says that we can not 
commandeer dividends, and I do not think we can successfully. 
In the first place, you can not compel a corporation to pay 
dividends, and it is so easy to avoid some of the provisions of 
this bill. We can do ourselves a great deal of harm by being too 
severe and attempting to cover too much. 

Less than a year ago a Member of this House, to my knowl- 
edge, for I believe what he said, was prevented by Great Britain 
from selling to his agent in the Argentine Republic several 
thousand dollars worth of products of his establishment because 
Great Britain had blacklisted the man, who was a German and 
who had been doing business in the Argentine Republie for 40 
years. The business was supplying of machinery for farms. It 
had no more to do with Germany than it had with the kingdom 
of heaven, but because he was a German Great Britain black- 
listed him in the Argentine Republic. We are going way beyond 
that. : 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He must be doing business within Ger- 
many, otherwise he is not embraced. 

Mr. HILL. 1 understand under the terms of this bill, although 
I may be mistaken, that if he is an alien citizen he can be listed 
by the President in a class—eyery citizen of Germany anywhere 
in the wide, wide world, under the terms of this bill, as I under- 
stand, can be listed as an alien enemy, and he then becomes 
subject to the provisions of this bill. The provisions of this 
section are utterly impossible of being carried out, and I do not 
want to see them carried out for another reason. This war is 
not going to last forever. The end of the world has not come. 
We are going to do business in the future. We have an enormous 
country. It is a good deal like undertaking to control the food 
supply. { 

Ar: Hoover could do it in a little country like Belgium or 
a portion of it not much larger than the State of Connecticut, 
where he only had to control it for a small population, but in 
my judgment it is impossible to control it by legislation in a 
country 3,000 miles long and 2,500 miles wide, with more than 
a hundred million people, unless he can repeal the somewhat 
long-standing law of supply and demand. ‘While the Senate is 
debating the food-supply bill the Almighty is controlling the 
food supply of this country. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Does the gentleman say that a German citizen 
in Brazil would have his business controlled by this bill? 

Mr. HILL. I mean to say that this bill would prevent any 
railroad in this country paying him a dividend on stock he 
owned in that railroad. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois 
if he does not so understand it? 

Mr. MANN. I will say yes, but I did not hear the question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Of course the gentleman would say yes. I 
would like to have it disputed if it is true. Is that what we 
are trying to do, Mr. Chairman? : 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HILL. Well, I hope the gentieman will be some day. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What is the question? 

Mr. HILL. Is a citizen of the United States forbidden to do 
business with an alien enemy wherever he may be in this 
wide, wide world if the President classes all German residents 
anywhere in the world as alien enemies, as the bill authorizes 
him to do? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not think so. The President has a 
right so to class him providing he does business within Ger- 
many no matter where he resides, His business is helping to 
augment the resources of Germany, and we ought not to permit 
him to draw supplies and moneys and credits from the United 
States for any such purpose. 

Mr. HILL. If we do not know what the bill means and the 
committee does not know what the bill means, it seems to me 
that they ought to withdraw it and give it more thorough discus- 
sion, and come back prepared to say what it does mean. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL, Yes. 


Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman from Virginia is incorrect 
wherein he states that the President has a right by proclama- 
tion to prevent United States citizens from doing business with 
any alien, wherever resident, provided that alien does business 
with Germany. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not say that he has a right to prevent 
his doing business. 

Mr. HILL. - He can not do business without entering into a 
financial transaction. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This bill classes a man who does business 
within Germany as an enemy of America. He is, quoad that 
business, a resident of Germany. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the President so proclaims, a German 
citizen, a resident of the Argentine Republic, having no business 
3 with Germany, still comes within the provisions of the 
Mr. HILL. Mtr. Chairman, I want to go a little bit further. 
I want to look out for the future, after the war is over. We 
can not live for ourselves for the rest of time. We have to 
consider conditions after the war is over. I think we are 
duplicating tremendously annoying propositions here that will 
come back to plague us after the war is over. If I have a 
correct recollection of the facts, at the second Hague conference 
the nations of the world agreed that private property in time of 
war should not be subject to confiscation. An attempt was made 
to have that so with private property on sea. J 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. The conference asked that the same thing might 
be done with regard to private property on sea, and Great 
Britain, with the largest navy in the world, refused to permit it. 
It was done in regard to private property on land. Now, we say 
that we will do what we choose under the stress of war. The 
nations have agreed that under the stress of war private prop- 
erty in the hands of an individual owner shall be sacred. on land. 
I do not care whether Great Britain has violated it or not. 
Because she has violated it she has no right to ask us to do the 
same, The gentleman says that she has not. I say that we are 
following in her footsteps under entirely different conditions, 
8,000 miles removed from the scene of the conflict. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. I want to know if this is a war measure; whether 
it will continue after the war. The gentleman seems to think 
it will go on after the war is over. 

Mr. HILL. It will depend entirely upon the Paris conference 
and the agreement of the allies after the war, and we are bound 
by it morally, whether we are actually or not. I do not want to 
see this Nation enter into an economic war after the war is 
over. 

Mr. QUIN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. We are laying the foundation for just that sort 
of thing in bills of this character. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will permit 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Virginia 
admitted ay that this was permanent legislation. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, he does not quote me cor- 
rectly. I admitted, so far as that particular paragraph was 
concerned, that it would meet similar conditions hereafter 
arising, but it is apparent that the bulk of this act ipso facto 
dissolves when the war ends. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I took the gentleman at his 
word yesterday, that the bill provided for such future wars. 
That was the very question raised. I took the word of the 
gentleman as a lawyer, and understood from his statement that 
this was to be permanent legislation to meet the future as well 
as the present emergency. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Either the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MontTacue] or the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
was very unfortunate in expression or in understanding. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, it is already admitted, both upon 
the part of the committee and on the part of other Members of 
the House that the real scope of this bill is not clear. I want to 


say to you that its scope and extent is not understood or com- 
prehended. No man thought two years ago that the United 
States would be sending, as the President says we may possibly 
do now, millions of its citizens, the best blood of America, to 
fight in the battle fields of Europe. You can not tell where this 
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thing is going. To-day there is far more likelihood of covering 
other nations than those now engaged in the war under the pro- 
visions of this bill than I think the committee ever realized or 
expected. I say that we ought not to duplicate these things. 

We ought not to provide that three or four different depart- 
ments of the Government shall be doing the same class of work 
at duplicated expense, although that is small account compared 
to other features of the bill. We are now beyond the point 
where in many respects the bureaucracy of Russia does not com- 
pare with what we have here now, and ours is being increased 
and extended to an infinite extent. Let me tell you a circum- 
stance that occurred the other day. A resident of Connecticut, 
the president of one of our manufacturing corporations, resid- 
ing for years in this country, having recently applied for natu- 
ralization papers, never dreaming it was necessary, the selling 
man of that concern, sent to me, through his attorney in New 
York, and applied for a permit and a license from the Attorney 
General’s Office to travel in his usual accustomed way in the 
country. He got the license and permit to go from New York, 
his business office, to his factory in Connecticut. He had to get 
a license in this free country of ours—just as loyal a man and 
resident as you or I—and he asked me, “Can not I travel in 
the United States without going to every district for a license?” 
He is limited to 50 miles, as I recall, and that is the only por- 
tion of the United States he can go in without being subject to 
arrest. I went to the Attorney General’s Office for the permit 
to transact his business, a straightforward, legitimate business. 
If I am not mistaken, he was requested to come here years and 
years ago from Germany to do business here, and he was re- 
fused by the Attorney General’s Office, and he is now shut 
down to within 50 miles of his residence and his factory, and 
he has got to have somebody else to sell his goods; and we are 
now saying that he shall take the list of stockholders of his 
concern and report them to the custodian, and that the money 
from dividends on the property shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, to be treated in some way when the war 
is over, when nobody knows what conditions will arise and 
when nobody dreams what the conditions may be; when no- 
body realizes the enmities that may possibly have been incurred 
between now and then. He is shut down to a 50-mile area of 
freedom in this free country of ours. Why, a convict, a crim- 
inal—and I have talked with them—in Siberia can go 250 miles 
from home without a passport, and my loyal friend can not go 
any more than 50 miles from his home here. He has got to go 
into every district in the United States and apply for a permit 
to travel to save being arrested because he may be within half 
a mile of a navy yard or some public building, or something of 
that kind. Where are we going in bureaucratic legislative 
power? 

Mr. QUIN. If the gentleman will permit, would there be any 
way for a good loyal man like that to be exempted from this 

Mr. HILL. Yes; he can go into every marshal’s district in 
the United States and get a permit to travel in that district. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I did not understand how long the gentle- 
man had lived in this country? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I do not know. 7 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Naturalized? 

Mr. HILL. He came here years ago. 
naturalization papers, as I am informed. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Since the war began? 

Mr. HILL. My impression is that he made applicaticn either 
immediately before or at once after the war began, but I am 
not sure about that. But we invited those people years ago to 
come to this country, the refuge of the oppressed and suffering 
of all nations, as we proudly called it, and now we turn around 
and say that they are made criminals, and we must apply crimi- 
nal laws to them. 

Mr. DEWALT. It might have been well for this citien of 
whom the gentleman speaks to have applied for naturalization 
papers—— 

Mr. HILL. He has. 

Mr. DEWALT. Just now. If he is a suspect, he ought to be 
confined. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman want to send him back home? 
We invited millions of them here. Do you want to send back 
the Danes and the Hollanders and the Swedes, and all for- 
eigners? If you do, you would depepulate the whole country, 
and who knows to whom the proyisions of this bill will apply 
before peace comes. 

Mr, DEWALT. If they do not do anything against the coun- 

Mr. HILL. I want to be leyal to them, and I want them to be 
loyal to us. 


He has applied for 
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Mr. DEWALT. If this gentleman had been so loyal of whom 
the gentleman speaks he would have taken out naturalization 
papers long ago. 

Mr. HILL. What did the gentleman's father do when he 
came to this country? 

= 5 He was born in this country and helped to 
make 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman’s question apply to all of 
us? I would send them back if they did not comply with the 
law, and I would not permit them to criticize us at this time. 

Mr. HILL. I would not permit them to criticize us, but I 
would try to stop it first by making our law fair and just. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not one. 

Mr. HILL, I do not come here pleading for foreigners; I take 
no criticism of my patriotism here from anybody. My ancestors 
came to this country 270 years ago, and there has not been a 
war from colonial times down until now in which they have not 
participated. They have never been in any rebellion and have 
always stood by the Government. I do not take any lessons in 
patriotism from anybody, either the committee or anybody else. 
I want at least to try to treat these people fairly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman from Connecticut will 
permit, I have never impugned his patriotism. 

Mr. HILL. I know, but 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman is very gratuitous in inti- 
mating that I reflected on his patriotism. 

Mr, HILL. In my opinion this legislation goes too far. I say 
that it overlooks what is going to occur after the war. We have 
got to have capital from citizens of foreign nations interested 
in all forms of industry here, in the future just as we have had 
it in the past. This bill is not a question between government 
and government. It is a question of men who have come here 
honestly and loyally and faithfully and invested private funds, 
and this bill practically says that we will confiscate those funds, 
and that we will use them for our purposes. I have not any 
objection to that, but it adds that when the war is over we will 
leave it to the disposition of Congress as to whether we will 
pay it back or not. I do not believe that is honest, gentlemen. 
I do not believe this Government can afford to be dishonest, and 
I do not believe the terms of this bill are honest. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote upon the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Chairman, may we haye the amendment 
reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report it. Does the gentleman want to modify the amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to know if it was modified by the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will be 
permitted to modify the amendment, and the Clerk will report 
it as modified. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LXNOOT: Page 30, line 19, after the word 
“enemy,” insert: 

Resident within the territory, or a subject or citizen residing out- 
side of the United States, of any nation with which the United States 
is at war, or resident within the territory, or a subject or citizen resid- 
ing outside of the United States, of any ally of any nation with which 
the United States is at war.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LENROOT. A division, Mr, Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 19. 

Mr. MONTAGUE., Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have one other amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lenroor: Page 31, line 17, after the 
word enemy,“ insert the words by any person not holding a license 
under the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have proposed to insert, 
after the word “enemy,” in line 17, page 31, the words “by 
any person not holding a license under the provisions of this 
act.” If that is not included, you have made unlawful the 


payment of money to an enemy although a license has been 
granted to trade with the enemy. Surely the committee does 
not wish any such condition as that, 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I have no objection to that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That an not an enemy or ally of en ho a 
de my Aas Set en 


mortgage, pledge, or iien on or other right e nature of 


in, property of an enemy or ally of enemy, may, after defa dispose 
or pag property under such rules and teractions and tien such 
notice as the Secretary of Commerce shall and such notice 


shall have in all respects the same force and 


upon the enemy, or a of . Se on 
require notice shall 


gage, pledge, lien, or other right was created, no notice was, prior to 
e passage ed; and that in here by la 


mired, no lo 
notice is or shall be required: And 7 further, That 


fect as if duly 
Provided, That no such 
given in any 


be held 


. force and 
effect as if duly served upon the enemy or ally of enemy personally, 
in accordance with the terms of the contract. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. , 

Does this section apply to mortgages on real property? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It applies to all property, real and per- 
sonal. Mortgages, as a rule, apply to real property; liens and 
pledges apply to personal property. . 

Mr. MANN. Have we a right to go into a State and pre- 
scribe how mortgaged real estate shall be shown, contrary to 
the statutes of the State? I have always supposed that as to 
real property the State had absolute control over the method 
of transferring, and that the General Government had no juris- 
diction whatever over it. 

Now, here is a provision which says, apparently, that if I 
hold a mortgage upon real property which belongs to an allen 
enemy—and there is much of such property held by people 
in the United States—that on the default—and there must be 
default In payment, because they can not make payment—I 
shall dispose of the property under the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce. > 

Now, as to real property in my State, the law says the mort- 
gagee can not dispose of it; he can not sell it. It has to be 
sold by order of court. Of course the mortgagor can sell it 
subject to the mortgage. This undertakes to say that the mort- 
gagee shall on default sell the property under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. It may be 
that we do have authority where the State law fixes the notice 
to be served, to change that notice. The law of my State 
would provide that with the real property held in Illinois be- 
longing to a German resident in Germany, notice should be 
given by publication, and published notice should be mailed to 
the resident's address in Germany. We have forbidden the 
sending of such mail. It may be as to that alien enemy we 
could do away with the notice, but I am Very sure—although 
1 am not so sure, as I am not sure about anything, but I used 
to be a lawyer who examined title to real estate, and I have 
passed millions and millions of dollars of real estate on examina- 
tion of title—but I am fairly confident, although not really 
sure, that I would not pass a title acquired in this way. I do 
not believe anybody in my State would do so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I make a further suggestion 
to the gentleman? š 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I move to strike out the last two 
words. ‘ 

Might I further observe, in harmony with what the gentleman 
has said, that I am sure in my own mind that the gentleman is 
correct? This is absolutely null and void so far as ever being 
enforceable is concerned, because Congress has no authority to 
pass a law fixing the way, within the confines of a State, for 
real property to be transferred. It can not be done. Every 
State has its own mortgage laws, and those laws have to be 
followed. In some States aliens can not hold property within 
its confines, and some States say they can within a limited 
amount. We can not change the law either of the right of an 
alien to hold property or restrict his right to a certain amount, 
or say that a mortgage held by him on real property under the 
laws of that State shall be of no value. ; 


I would like to make this further observation, in harmony 
with that, if I may: We have designated a man as an “ enemy.” 
He is an enemy. He owns a piece of land under the laws of the 
State upon which there is a mortgage. In other words, he 
is indebted to a citizen of the United States, which citizen has a 
mortgage on the land, and under the taws of the State the alien 
has a right to own that land. Under this we forbid that man 
from making any payment or doing any business with respect 
to this land. Now, by this paragraph we say that if default in 
the payment occurs—and there will be default, because the man 
can not make the payment—we provide an entirely new and 
different method by which the mortgagee can come in and take 
the property. Let alone its legality and its constitutionality, 
is it in any sense right or just? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. It violates the terms of the contract. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. What is the status of either a mortgagor or a 
mortgagee with the war on, without any legislation? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would not want to answer 
that offhand. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is not the purpose of this section simply 
to start the machinery in motion by serving notice upon the 
custodian of the enemy’s property? It does not abrogate or do 
away with the usual forms of law for the sale of pledged prop- 
erty. Is not that the purpose of this section? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not understand that that 
is the purpose or the effect. This permits the disposition of the 
after the default, 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is notice. 
pursue the same course 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Any person not an enemy—that 
is, a citizen of the United States—who holds a mortgage against 
property belonging to an enemy, “may after default dispose of 
such property under such rules and regulations and after such 
notice as the Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe.” 

Mr. McKENZIE. Notice served upon the custodian. 

Mr. BUTLER. Could he not do it? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think he could under 
the laws of the State, which are at variance with any such 
process as this. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
yield? _ 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If it is true, as has been stated 
here—and I think it is—that contractual relations are ended 
on the outbreak of the war, there is no contract existing between 
our citizen and the citizen of the foreign country. Now, there- 
fore, there being no contraet between them, unless Congress 
makes some legislation by which the machinery can be started, 
you can not start anything in any court. 

Mr. of Minnesota. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man that the contract is abrogated by the declaration of war. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I take it for granted on the state- 
ment of gentlemen of the committee. I have not investigated 
it myself. But those relations are at least suspended, are they 
not? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They are suspended. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. And during the continuance of 
the hostilities you can do nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, there is no amendment pend- 
ing, and I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I present an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ent offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 34, line 12, 


Amendm 
after the word Commerce,” insert a comma and the words with the 
approval of the President.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment is offered with a view of making uniform the various pro- 
visions of the bill. In the section just passed, section 7, in 


Would you not have to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


subsection (c), the Secretary of Commerce is to do what he is 
required to do “by direction of the President,” in the first 
instance, and “with the approval of the President“ in the 
second instance. In other subsections throughout the bill it is 
contemplated that the President shall approve what is done. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not catch the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, I am sorry to . Will he kindly indicate what it is? . 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. y 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

Sec. 9. That any person, not an enemy, or ally of enemy, claiming 
any interest, right, or title in any money or other property which may 
have been conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the 
alien property custodian hereunder, and held by him or by the Treasurer 
of the United States, or to whom any debt may be o from an 
enemy, or ally of enemy, whose property or any part thereof shall have 
been conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the alien 
property custodian hereunder, and held by him or by the Treasurer of 
the United States, may file with the said custodian a statement or 
notice of his claim under oath and in such form and containing such 

ticulars as the said custodian shall require; and, if said person so 
ing notice shall, within three months after the end of the war, insti- 
tute a fuit in equity in the district court of the United States for the 
district in which such claimant resides, or, if a corporation, where it 
has its principal pac of business (to which suit the allen property 
custodian or the Treasurer of the United States, as the case may be, 
shall be made a party defendant), to establish the interest, right, title, 
or debt so claimed, then the money or other property of the enemy, 
or ally of enemy, against whom such interest, right, or title is asserted, 
or debt claimed, shall be retained in the custody of the alien property 
custodian or in the Treasury of the United States, as provided in this 
act, and until any final judgment or decree which shall be entered in 
favor of the claimant shall be fully satisfied by payment or conveyance, 
transfer, or assignment by the defendant or by the alien property cus- 
todian or Treasurer of the United States on order of the court, or until 
final judgment or decree shall be entered against the claimant, or suit 
otherwise terminated. 

Except as herein provided, the money or other property conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the alien rovers. custodian 
‘shall not be liable to Hen, attachment, 88 trustee process, 
or execution, or subject to any order or decree of any court. 

This section shall not apply, however. to money paid to the allen 
property custodian, under section 10 hereof. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey and Mr. MANN rose. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman from Illinois perniit 
me to offer a pro forma amendment? 

Mr. MANN. The spelling of the word “section” should be 
corrected there on line 1 of page 37. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will make 
the correction indicated by the gentleman from Illinois. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Montague: Page 36, line 1, after the word 
“shall,” strike out the word within“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
words at any time before the expiration of.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. ö 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Pank ru of New Jersey offers the following amendment: Page 36, 
line 19, after the word “ terminated,” insert the following: 

“ Provided, That if any property belonging to an enemy or ally of the 
enemy insurance company be delivered to the alien property custodian 
or deposited In the Treasury of the United States under the 8 
of this act, and any insurance company not an enemy or ally of the 
enemy shall claim any right, title, or interest in such property which 
bas been so delivered to the alien property custodian or to the Treasurer 
of the United States, such insurance company, not an enemy or ally of 
the enemy, may institute suit in equity in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the principal office of the com- 

any is located, or in the Court of Claims, for the purpose of establish- 

g his right, title, or interest, and procuring a decree thereon, and such 
court may thereupon, on proper s owing, direct that the property in 
the custody of the allen property custodian or of the Treasurer of the 
United States, to which such company may show itself: to be entitled, 
be delivered to such company, and such case may be heard and deter- 
mined and the property delivered before the end of the war. The alien 
property custodian or the ‘Treasurer of the United States, as the case 
may be, shall be made party defendant to such suit.” 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey.. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
meets a special case. It has been submitted to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEwatt] who, with the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE], is in charge of this bill, and he has 
no objection to it. 

Tt is well known that some of the insurance companies in this 
country reinsure in foreign insurance companies that have 
branches here. At least one of those foreign insurance com- 


panies—the Munich Insurance Co.—has a manager here who is 


a foreigner, and who may not get out. This bill would cancel all 
the reinsurance carried in that company; and inasmuch as the 
premiums on this reinsurance for long periods of time were paid 


‘to the Munich Insurance Co., on the cancellation of the reinsur- 


ance the premiums so paid would or should be returned. In 
the case of one of the insurance companies of my city—the Fire- 
men’s—these return premiums would amount to over $300,000, 
and under the present provisions of this bill that money would be 
tied up until three months after the end of the war and until 
the termination of a suit brought, if the money went into the 
hands of the alien property custodian. This provision, which, 
as I say, has been submitted to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DEWALT] and approved by him, is to allow the in- 
surance company immediately to obtain the return of these re- 
turn premiums. These return premiums belong to them and not 
to the foreigners upon the cancellation of the contract, and there 
is no reason why the money should not be returned to the Ameri- 
can insurance company. If any further explanation is needed, 
I shall be glad to give it. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Parker] is correct in stating that his proposed amend- 
ment was submitted to me this morning in conference with some 
gentlemen from New Jersey who are engaged in the insurance 
business. The facts, in brief, are these: There are 14 domestic 
insurance companies which have underwritten a portion of their 
risks with enemy insurance companies. In order to underwrite 
their insurance they, of course, were obliged to pay to these 
enemy insurance companies a portion of the premiums. By the 
provisions of this act these contracts, made between the enemy 
insurance companies and our domestic insurance companies, fall 
and become void. By the provisions of this act also the cus- 
todian takes possession of the property of these alien insurance 
companies, Now, what is that property? In every State in the 
Union in which these alien insurance companies are doing busi- 
ness they have been obliged to place in the hands of the insur- 
ance department security as collateral for the repayment of 
these premiums that have been paid to them, which would again 
be returned to the domestic insurance companies either on the 
lapse of the insurance or on the cancellation thereof. Now, 
when, by the provisions of this act, the custodian takes into his 
possession all the property of the alien insurance company, 
these 14 domestic insurance companies—and there may be a 
greater number, but these gentlemen mentioned only 14—would 
be obliged, under the present provisions of the act, to wait until 
three months after the expiration of the war before they could 
recover, from this property which is in the hands of the cus- 
todian, these returned premiums, which they certainly ought 
to be entitled to immediately upon the cancellation of the insur- 
ance contracts. Therefore upon the submission of the question 
to me—I am sorry that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE] was not present at the interview—it seemed that it was 
no more than equitable ahd just that this property, on coming 
into the hands of the custodian or the Treasurer of the United 
States, should be given to our domestic insurance companies im- 
mediately upon the affirmance of a Judgment in their behalf by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. That is all there is in the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Did that amendment come in at the end of sec- 
tion 92 

Mr. DEWALT. No; after the word “ terminated.” 

Mr. MANN. Very well. I offer an amendment to come in at 
the end of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: At the end of section 9 insert the 


following: 

12 That if any property belonging to a loyal citizen of the United 
States who, by virtue of his residence in a foreign country, comes 
within the definition of the word ‘enemy’ as used in this act, is 
delivered to, the allen propery custodian or deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States under the provisions of this act, and the owner 
thereof afterwards removes to a neu country or returns to the 
United States; or if it is ascertained that such owner was not in fact, 
by virtue of his residence when this act takes effect, properly incladed 
within the definition of the word ‘enemy’ as used herein; or if by 
inheritance from or by will duly executed by one who comes within 
the definition of the word enemy as used herein, a citizen of the 
United States residing therein becomes entitled to all or any t of 
or interest in any property which has been so delivered to the allen 

roperty cust n or to the Treasurer of the United States, the 

etary of Commerce, may, 1 7 application, by or on behalf of such 
person and proper showing of the facts, authorize and direct the return 
to him, in such manner as the Secretary shall determine, of any such 
roperty or any part or interest therein to which he may be so en- 
Hued. If the 5 of Commerce does not ganit such application 
within three months after the same is made, the person so entitled 
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may institute a suit in equi 
for the district in which suc 
for the ane of establishing 
and such court 


in the district court of the United States 
rson resides or in the Court of Claims 
is right and procuring a decree thereon, 
showing, direct tha 


heard and determined and the property returned before the end of the 
war. The alien property custodian or the Treasurer of the United 
States, as the case may be, shall be made party defendant to such suit.” 

Mr. DEWALT. After consultation with the gentleman in 
chargé of the bill I will say that there is no objection to the 


amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, but if he desires to 
explain it 

Mr. MANN. I introduced it as a House bill, so as to have it 
in print. 


Mr. ADAMSON. I would be very glad if the gentleman 
would make a little explanation of it, because it occurred to 
some of us that the matter was already covered by the terms 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I will not undertake to be certain that it is not 
covered already by the terms of the bill. This amendment, to 
be frank about it, was sent to me by the Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust Co., of Chicago, one of.the most responsible organizations 
in the United States, with the statement that in their opinion 
it was not covered by the terms of the bill, and it seemed to 
be perfectly patent that no one would object to the provisions 
in this amendment. I introduced it as a House bill in order to 
get it into print and have it before the committee, and I offer 
it now with the idea that there is no objection to what is in- 
tended to be covered by the amendment. This bill will pass 
through another body, and will pass through conference. I think 
it is very likely that some of these things may be consolidated 
with other provisions of the bill, but I do not see how anybody 
could really object to the provision that is here made. If an 
American now in Germany, and hence an alien enemy, has his 
property placed in the hands of the custodian and then he 
manages to get back to the United States, there is no reason 
why the money should not be turned over to him, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. When he manages to get back to the 
United States, as the gentleman says, does not his return, ipso 
facto, remove his enemy character, as if he had never been out 
of the country? 

Mr. MANN. But his property is in the hands of the custodian 
and I doubt if there is any way by which he could get it out 
unless we permit him to make the application. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


Sec. 10. That nothing contained in this act shall be held to make 


an 
eriod, may be granted 


provided the nation of which the sald applicant is a citizen, subject, 
or corporation shall extend substantially similar privileges to citizens 
and corporations of the United States. 

(b) Any citizen of the United States, or any corporation nized 


within the United States, may Ray 
tax, annuity, or fee which may required by the laws of such enemy 
or ally of enemy nation in relation to patents and tradé-marks, prints, 
labels, and copyrights; and any such citizen or corporation may file 
and prosecute an application for letters tent or for registration of 
trade-mark, print, label, or copyright in the country of an enemy, or 
of an ally of enemy, after first submitting such application to the 

retary of Commerce and receiving license so to file and prosecute. 

{c) Any citizen of the United States or any corporation organized 
within the United States who desires to manufacture, or cause to be 
manufactured, a machine, manufacture, composition of matter, or de- 
sign, or to carry on or cause to be carried on a process under any 
patent or copyrighted matter owned or controlled by an enemy or ally 
of enemy at any time during the existence of a state of war may apply 
to the Federal Trade Commission for a license; and said commission js 
hereby authorized to grant such a license, nonexclusive or exclusive, 
as it shall deem best, provided it shall be of the opinion that such 

ant is for the public welfare, and that the applicant is able and 
ntends in good faith to manufacture, or cause to be manufactured, 
the machine, manufacture, composition of matter, or design, or to carry 
on or cause to be carried on the process or to use the copyrighted 
matter. The Federal Trade Commission may prescribe the conditions 
of this license and the rules and regulations under which it max be 
granted and the fee which shall be charged therefor, not exceeding 
9 rey not exceeding 1 per cent of the fund deposited as hereinafter 

rov À 5 

5 (d) The licensee shall file with the Federal Trade Commission a full 
statement of the extent of the use and enjoyment of the license, in 
such form and at such stated periods (at least annually) as the com- 
mission may prescribe; and the licensee shall pay at such es as 
may be required to the allen property custodian (or to such other 
officer as the President shall direct) not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
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gross sums received by the licensee from the sale of said inventions 
or use of the copyrighted matter, or 5 per cent of the value of the use 
of such inventions or copyrighted matter to the licensee as established 
by the Federal Trade Commission ; and sums so paid shall be deposited 
by said alien property custodian (or by such other officer as the Presi- 
dent shall direct) forthwith in the Treasury of the United States as 
a trust fund for the said licensee and for the owner of the said patent 
or copyright tion as hereinafter provided, to be id from the 

upon order of the court, as provided in subdivision (f) of 
this ion, or upon the direction of the alien property custodian, or 
such other officer as the President shall direct. 

(e) Unless surrendered or terminated as provided in this act, any 
license granted hereunder shall continue during the term fixed in the 
license or in the absence of any such limitation during the term of the 
patent or copyn t registration under which it is granted. Upon 
violation by the licensee of any of the provisions of this act, or of the 
conditions of the license, the Federal Trade Commission may, after due 
notice and hearing, cancel any license granted by it. 

(f) The owner of any patent or copyright under which a license is 
granted hereunder may, at any time within one year after the end of the 
war, file a bill in 8 against the licensee in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the said licensee resides, or, if a 
Sportin in which it has its principal place of business (to which 
suit the Treasurer of the Uni States shall be made a party), for 
recovery from the said licensee for all use and enjoyment of the said 
patented invention or copyrighted matter: Provided, however, That 
whenever suit is brought, as above, notice shall be filed with the alien 
groverty custodian (or with such other officer as the President shall 

irect) within 30 days after date of en of suit: Provided further, 
That the licensee may make any and all def-nses Which would be 
available were no license The court on due proceedings had 
may 8 and decree to the said owner payment of a resonable 
royalty. amount of said judgment and decree, when final, shall be_ 
pa d on order of the court to the owner of the patent from the fund 
eposited by the licensee, so far as such deposit will satisfy said judg- 


ment and decree; and the said payment s be in full or partial satis- 
faction of said ju ent and decree, as the fact may appear; and if, 
after payment of such judgments and decrees, there shall remain 


any balance of said deposit, such balance shall be repaid to the licensee 
on order of the alien property custodian (or such other officer as the 
President shall direct). If no suit is brought within one year after 
the end of the war, or no notice is filed as above required, then the 
licensee shali not be liable to make any further deposits, and all funds 

ted by him shall be repaid to him on order of the alien property 
custodian (or such other officer as the President shall direct). on 
en of suit and notice filed as above required, or upon repayment of 
funds as above provided, the liability of the licensee to make further 
reports to the Federal Trade Commission shall cease, 

f svit is brought as above provided, the court may at any time 
terminate the license, and may in such event issue an injunction to 
restrain the licensee from infringement thereafter, or the court, in case 
the licensee prior to suit shall have made investment of capital based 
on possession of the license, may continue the license for such period 
and upon such terms and with such royalties as it shall find to be just 
and reasonable, 

(g) Any enemy, or ally of enemy, may institute and 
in saulty apatn any rson other than a licensee under this act to 
enjoin infringement of letters potent and copyrights in the United 
States owned or controlled by said enemy or ally of enemy, in the same 
manner and to the extent that he would be entitled so to do if the 
United States was not at war. 

(h) Except as provided in this section, nothing in this act shall be 
construed to authorize the prosecution or maintenance of any suit or 
action at law or in equity by an enemy or ally of enemy in any court 
within the United States. n powers of attorney heretofore or here- 
after nted by an enemy or ally of enemy to any person within the 
United States, so far as they may be requisite to the performance 
— 55 authorized in subsections (a) and (g) of this section, shall be 
va 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, on page 37, lrne 8, the 
first word “ any ” should be “an.” <A typographical crror. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 40, lines 2 and 3, strike out the words “a license is granted 
hereunder may, at any time within one year after the end of the war, 
file a bill in equity against the,“ and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
license is granted hereunder may after the end of the war and until 
the expiration of a year thereafter file a bill in equity against the.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 42, line 3, after the word “ States“ strike out the period and 
insert a comma, and in lieu thereof add the words Maia to the end 
of the war: Provided further, That an enemy or ally of the enemy may 
defend by counsel any suit in equity or action at law which may be 
brought against him.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. - 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 39, line 8, after the word “or,” insert the words “if such com- 
mission shall so order.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


rosecute suits 


following com- 
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JULY Íi, 


Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I understand that this section was drawn by 
the Department of Justice; is that so? 

Mr. DEWALT. And the Patent Office. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And the Patent Office in con- 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. 


sultation. I assume that the language must have been drawn 
with care, and yet it is very strange I want ta invite 
the gentleman’s attention to see if I am all wrong or whether 
the language is incomplete. 


I direct the gentleman's attention to the subsection (e), page 


38. I am referring to the language describing the things that 
are patented or copyrighted, and this is the language that is 
used: 


Any citizen of the United States or any corporation organized within 
the United States who desires to manufa or cause to be manufac- 
tured, a machine, manufacture, composition matter, or 

And so forth. 


Now, that language “ composition of matter,” if taken in a rea- 
sonable sense, comprehends everything in God's created universe. 
But is it not so general, is it not so comprehensive, that the court 
would refuse to construe it? 

Mr: MONTAGUE. That is the exact language of the patent 
law copied into the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is that the exclusive language 
of the patent law, or is there other language and then that added 
as a sort of basket clause for fear that they had left out some- 
thing? The language frequently used is “ manufacture, machine, 
design, preparation, compound,” and things of that kind. None 
of that is in here except “ manufacture” and “ design.” I have 
no desire to eriticize or ask this to be changed if it is going to 
do the business. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. I have the patent law here in pamphlet 
form, and some of these amendments that were added were 
copied from that law directly. 8 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have had an extended corre- 
spondence with many distinguished physicians in the United 
States, beginning with the Drs. Mayo, in my own State, which 
caused me to Introduce a bill which embraced all of these things 
relating to medicine compounds; but, of course, I readily laid 
that bill aside in view of this coming out, but I want to be sure 
that this does the business The preparations that the physi- 
cians are interested in are medicines that have been manufac- 
tured and compounded by German scientists, patented in the 
United States, and now can not be obtained for love or money 
unless they are permitted to be manufactured in the United 
States. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is the gentleman in doubt as to whether or 
not the medicinal preparations he has in mind are covered by 
these words? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the gentleman that after a 
good deal of consideration, the conclusion was inexorable that 
it did cover just the preparations the gentleman speaks of. I 
do not know of any other language that could more completely 
cover it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
position of matter ” include it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know anything that it 
does not include, but courts very frequently say that language is 
so general and indefinite that therefore they will refuse to apply 
it to a specific case. What would be the objection to inserting 
the words“ medicine, medicinal compound, or preparation“? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This is the language not only of the stat- 
ute but the language suggested by the Commissioner of Patents 
himself as covering medicinal preparations. I am not a patent 
lawyer, but I think, under the long adjudications on this sub- 
ject, the gentleman will find that this covers all those subject 
matters. ` 

Mr. DEWALT. I refer the gentleman to line 9: 
or cause to be carried on, a process under any patent or copyrighted 
matter 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I was about to revert to that 
after we had finished with the first. Assuming that the language 
does comprehend the medicinal preparation we have in mind, 
what is the authority conferred to do in respect to that—to carry 
on a process under any patent or copyrighted matter owned or 
controlled by an enemy or ally of an enemy at any time during 
the existence of a state of war. I would not be surprised if the 
court would hold that that language would permit the manu- 
facture of a preparation in the nature of a medicine, but it does 
not exactly say so, 

Mr. DEWALT. 


I am sure that the words “ com- 


I do not think there is any doubt abont it. 


You could not make it any broader, and, as it is inelusive, it 
would not be exclusive. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, yes; you could; but if the 
gentleman has given careful consideration to that feature, I shall 
not try to be captious about it. t 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that my time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, what does the gentleman think 
about the language just below—giving to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the power to issue either a nonexclusive or an exclusive 
license to the patentee? In other words, what does the gentle- 
man think about the propriety of giving to the Federal Trade 
Commission the power to give to one concern an exclusive license 
to manufacture any of this material? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. My answer would have to be 
confined within my own knowledge, and my knowledge of the 
manufacture of patented articles is exceedingly limited. How- 
ever, my knowledge in respect to the mevlicinal preparation that 
the Drs. Mayo brought to our attention some weeks ago, and 
that I had brought to my attention in the Orient shortly after 
the war started, is fairly full. In other words, there is but one 
concern in the United States that is competent to manufacture 
this partieular medicinal compound. - 

Mr. COX. What is the compound? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The compound is salvarsan. and 
neo-salvarsan. 

Mr. COX. Does it not include another one ealled aspirin? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Possibly; but the medical men 
are agreed that there is one concern in Philadelphia, controlled 
by Dr. Schamberg, that has made, under license from the Ger- 
man patentees since the war has begun, this compound which 
is better than that which the Germans heretofore have manu- 
factured and sold in the United States. The ingredients of this 
are such powerful drugs that unless the compound is made 
with the greatest care by the most accurate scientists and in 
laboratories perfectly fitted for the work, a patient who takes 
it is likely to receive serious injury. and so the Surgeon General's 
Office of the War Department and the officers of the medical 
associations with whom I have conferred are alike agreed thut 
any license to manufacture this particular compound shouid 
be exclusive to this one concern, and I assume that is the reasun 
that language was put in. 

Mr. DEWALT. That was the reason. 

Mr. COX. In order to get a pure compound. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Absolutely pure. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman have any knowledge or Infor- 
mation of what is known as aspirin? I am somewhat interested 
in that, because I have taken large quantities, especially Ger- 
man aspirin. Are there any concerns in this country manu- 
facturing that? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am sorry te say that I do not 
know. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have a nephew who is a 
chemist, and he tells me that he can make aspirin just as well 
as they do in Germany, but that he has not dared to do it be- 
cause of the patents and the penalties for a violation of the 
patent laws. He said, however, that any chemist can make it. 

Mr. COX. I think about two years ago I bought what was 
said to be the last ounce in Indiana and I paid $7 for that 


ounce. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has the 
floor. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not want to take the gentleman off 
the floor, but I thought he was through. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If we are not in too big a rush, 
I would like the indulgence of the committee for two or three 


minutes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now that the gentleman from 
Indiana {Mr. Cox} has asked the name of this particular com- 
pound, and it has been given, some further additional words 
might be appropriate. This is the only specific ever yet discoy- 
ered for syphilitic conditions, and all the world knows, con- 
versant with the facts, that syphilis is contracted in an in- 
nocent way just as often as, if not more often than, in any 
other way. When I was in the Orient, two years ago, I went 
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through several hospitals. I recall one distinctly that was de- 
voted exclusively to children afflicted with syphilis. They are 
in a helpless, miserable, hopeless condition. Why? Because, I 
was informed, that the price of this compound had been so ex- 
orbitantly raised that it was beyond charity patients. That, 
however, was not enough of a proposition to disturb us particu- 
larly in this country, but the physicians of this country became 
greatly alarmed about two years ago over the difficulty of se- 
curing these various compounds, of which this is the main in- 
gredicnt. Some came in the Deutschland, but not sufficient. I 
have a letter from one of the leading surgeons of the country 
which says that the total supply in the United States to-day is 
pence, exhausted and that no more can be found here at 
Now, the German agents who represented the patentees of 
this company conducted themselves, to my mind, in a most des- 
picable manner. They raised the price of this compound enor- 
mously because they saw they had a monopoly and could do it. 
The Drs. Mayo, of Minnesota, brought this to the attention of 
Congress early in May and requested that this compound be 
manufactured by Dr. Schamburg and that the patents be 
suspended. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. COX. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that it can 
be manufactured in this country just as well as in Germany. 
If I recollect correctly, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuagrpiA] the other day said the manufacture of this par- 
ticular drug in this country was a total failure so far as the 
effect of the compound upon the individual was concerned. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will ask unanimous consent 
to extend as a part of my remarks a communication that I 
received from Dr. Stokes, who is the head of the dermatological 
section of the Mayos Hospital, of Rochester, Minn., in which 
he goes very fully into this subject. 

Mr. COX. That will make it authoritative from the Drs. 
Mayo themselves? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Dr. Mayo himself subscribed 
to all these statements from Dr. Stokes. e 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do I understand they have been experi- 

menting with the Philadelphia preparation? 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not only experimenting, but 
they have manufactured it for a considerable period of time; 
but now they do not manufacture it, because the German patents 
will not permit it. ` 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has any action been brought restraining 
its manufacture? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They had only the permit of 
the German patentee to manufacture, and after the war started 
they could not manufacture. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But does the gentleman know whether 
any action has been taken restraining them from manufacture? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They can not manufacture 
without infringing upon the patents. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If it is asserted that it is for the 
interest of public health and they could show that it is impos- 
sible to obtain the original article, would any court in this 
country restrain them from manufacturing it? : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The court would have to comply 
with the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But is not the law well established that 
where the infringement is such that the infringing party can 
not obtain the original article and the owner of the patent can 
not supply, then the court will simply order the keeping of 
complete and accurate account and would permit the manu- 
facture, pending the action? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think the court would confine 
itself to a construction of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by the insertion of the matter indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconbp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

l 

Mayo Cale tt beg leave tu ask your ettention, ane tect of Oe C 
of Defense, to the conditions existing at this time in this country in 
regard to the drug known as salvarsan and neosalvarsan, used in the 
treatment of syphilis. As you know, both these drugs have been 
patented in this country by the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co., of New York, 
whom I understand to be the purchasers of the ori Ehrlich 
patents. (This is a misstatement; Prof. Schamberg informs me the 
patents are held by the German company and can therefore legally be 
suspended or abrogated.) These patents I understand to be v 

extensive in their scope and to include not only the names under whic 


the drugs are marketed but all the details of their manufacture. 
In fact, it is said to be virtually impossible by any variation upon 


them to manufacture the drugs without infringement and consequent 
suit in the courts. 
The salvarsan and neosalvarsan supplied to the profession of this 


country up to the outbreak of the Euro war was manufactured 
in Germany, under the direction of Ehrlich's laboratories in Frank- 
fort, and marketed in this country at a price of $3.50 per maximum 
dose (0.6 salvarsan and 0.9 gram neosalvarsan). fter the ont- 
break of war the importation of both drugs was interfered with 
by the British blockade, and the price rapidly reached a speculative 
level, to Be e knowledge, as high as 11 a dose. he Farb- 
werke-H Co. then inaugurated a system of direct distribution, 
raising the price to $4.50 a dose, ostensibly to cover increased cost, 
At this prion original salvarsan was available for some time, but the 
supply of neosalvarsan was rapidly exhausted. The advance in price 
and the difficulty of securing the preparation, of course, still further 
restri the use in this country of one of the most important cura- 
tive agents in existence. 

Finally, as a result of the complete suspension of imports, the entire 
supply of both neosalvarsan and salvarsan in this country failed en- 

Sige a large hd egg of the profession was obliged to return 
to antiquated methods in use with mercury alone, a slower, and 
less effective procedure, making abortive cure out of the question and 
admittedly unsatisfactory in controlling syphilis as a contagious 


In this em cy the Dermatological Research Laboratories of the 
8 Polyelini which had for some time, under the director- 


f. Jay chamberg, 
own manufa identical with the 


varsan, 
orable complications after its use is, if an bing oti than that of the 
and his co 


try. Th 
latter part of July, 1916, as the result of the 
German salvarsan through special arrangement with the belli 
powers. German salvarsan and neosalyarsan have been supplied to 
the American market at the price of $4.50 a dose until the supply has 
been again cut off by the suspension of submarine commerce between 
this country and Germany via the Deutschland and the recent rupture of 
diplomatic relations. Recent information in my hands estimates the 
amount of salvarsan and neosalvarsan still available in the hands of 
ba ade ier ype een Co. as sufficient for two months if the supply 


I might mention at this point that the manufacture of arsenical com- 
. — practically identical with salvarsan has been carried on in the 
rent countries since the beginning of the war. Kharsivan is, I 
think, the name of the British product, manufactured by the Burroughs 
Welcome Co. Diarsenol and neodiarsenol are manufactured at Toronto 
under the direction of the Canadian Government by the Synthetic Drug 
Co. (Ltd.), the direct supervision being carried out by the medical 
department of the University of Toronto. A good deal of the former 
drug has been used in this country, although its importation is an in- 
fringement of the German patents. Reports of its unstable character 
have 9 in the literature, and I have myself within a short time 
near], d disastrous results in five cases on a single day from the use 
of this product, and have known of other serious effects. In view of 
the fact that its importation is a violation of the 1 — ng law. and that 
it is an unstable and apparently dangerous substitute, it can scarcely 
be looked upon as a source of supply in an emergency. 

In this conrection I might also call your attention to the increased 
toxicity of salvarsan and neosalvarsau itself. The recent im- 
portations baye been markedly inferior to the product marketed before 
the war. This has been abundantly testified to by reports appearing in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association and by my own 

erience. In the course of a series of 500 injections during August, 
September, and October of this year, I have witnessed every known 
type of reaction to the drug, more reactions than I had seen in 3,000 
previous injections, even under a rigidly exacting technique. On a 
single day, from one control number, six of my patients had nitritoid 
crises on the table, any one of which might have terminated fatally, 
Dr. Ormsby, of Chicago, and other clinicians, had similar experiences. 
All of us had abundant occasion to realize our helplessness, and to 
appreciate that to leave the manufacture and sale of so powerful and 
potentially toxic drug to the vicissitudes of commercial expediency is 
a fundamentally short-sighted public policy. 

With reference to the current price of salfarsan the following con- 
siderations are in point: Prof. Schamberg has stated that if such 
steps are taken as will permit its unrestricted American manufacture, 
it can be — 8 5 te hospitals at $1 or less per maximum dose. 
this is ible, it is apparent that the German patentees have reaped 
prodigidas profits from their monopoly and that it would be reasonable 
now to subordinate the interest of this lucrative monopoly to the publie 

. The patents on salvarsan have still 11 years to run, and it is, to 
say the least, under protest that those of us who work with it all 
the time and realize the immense public benefit that could be derived 
from it see the sick of this country the victims of this form of ex- 
tortion. This country is ripening for a public-health campaign against 
syphilis, and to its inauguration many of us are bending our best 

orts. To have to delay fhe initiation of this movement for 11 years, 
until the claims of the patentees shall have been satisfied on an ex- 
orbitant scale, seems intolerable. It is still more unthinkable when one 
that an effective campaign against syphilis is an integral part 

of national pr ness and must take its place among measures of 
national defense. The effect of the mobilization of troops, the increase 
of the personnel of Army and Navy, the importance of the health of 
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and practical op 
ne pong gt a number of us 
o place 


the medtenl 
appears from his communications to 


with Germany affords the 
unxeaso 


Dr. William Allen „ of 


—— (now in hands), and the communication to me in 
that suitable governmental action will make it possible for 
bine to su ny arsenobenzol to the Government and to the fession of 
this coun quantities sufficient for all our needs. Suitable action, 
2 yg form of an abrogation of these patents by Congress, 
ble the radical ae ag in the price so m to be de- 


and make known mi —— his pane rt] —— upon 
sults of his study of situation. I understand that the German pat- 
entees have — — to carry through an agreement with bim which 
will maintain the price far — the figure at which he could place —.— on 


the market. From such an arrangement he has endeavored to hold 
back in the — 5 5 accomplish Le PAOLO: ves — t. AS by 
prompt, or it will be ineffectual, and 3 from the existing unjust 
state of affairs on be Saapa ed at least 3 re 3 3 
for ortunity this 
your aftention, Po ype ney Soh 
— E yours, 


Joun H. Stoxes, M. D., 
Mayo Clinic. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the zene order. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words simply for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to what I take to be a typographical error in the print. In 
line 7, on page 87, the word “registration” seems to be mis- 
spelled. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will make the 
correction. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment and ask that it be read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


See eee PE ae Tet PE insert a colon, and add the 
‘ollo 


« Provided, That the provisions of section (c) shall take effect in the 

event only that the Government 4 aay panon . 

8 the full ad —— — me A enjoyment of a patent 

2 right of a citizen of the United States, and the President 
1 make proclamation thereof.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, so far the only purpose for 
a provision of this kind that has been stated is the desire to 
make salvarsan in this country. Whether or not salvarsan can 
be made su here is a question of grave doubt. The 
medical profession, as I stated the other day, are frank to say 
that the preparations so far made have not been successful. If 
it is necessary to make salvarsan, and if it can not be imported 
from Germany, it strikes me we might find some other manner 
of permitting its manufacture rather than resorting to the 
extreme measure of abrogating all patent rights. The com- 
mittee has not stated that the German Government has abro- 
gated patent rights applying to American citizens. There are 
more patents owned by American citizens exploited in Germany 
than there are German patents exploited in this country. When 
these patents were granted the Government pledged a monopoly 
for a certain number of years on those articles, and now to go 
back on its word is just as dishonorable as the violation of a 
treaty. It is treating the certificate of patent—the solemn obli- 
gation of this Government—as a “scrap of paper.” 

If the committee were in a position to state to the House that 
the German Government had taken such action in reference to 
patents owned by American citizens there might be some justi- 
fication, but the committee is honest in saying that they do not 
know. We are bound by our own laws, as well as by treaty, 
to protect patents owned by foreign citizens, And with the 
one exception of this medical preparation, there has been noth- 
ing presented to justify this section. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. I was not present the other afternoon when 
the gentleman discussed the proposition that they could not 
successfully manufacture it in this country. They have a 
formula, have they not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They have a formula, it is true. 


Mr. WINGO. Can the gentleman explain why they can not 
manufacture it here? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suppose for the same reason that we 
can not raise Turkish tobaccos or make Pilsner beer here. 
They have tried it in Canada, but I will say to the gentleman 
that reliable physicians in New York have been using the 
Canadian and Philadelphia preparations, and have taken care 
to warn their patients that a substitute preparation was being 


Mr. WINGO. Is salvarsan a chemical compound? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is. 

Mr. WINGO. Then, it is a proposition of mixing chemicals? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes.. I will state to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] that I am not an expert on salvarsan 
or on the reason why salvarsan is used, and I know nothing 
about it. But I say this, that if it is necessary to make it 
here, and if it can be manufactured here, we can do so without 
this section. There is no need of this section in the bill. Its 
purpose is dishonest. There is no necessity for it, and it is 
going to give justification to retaliation in Germany, which will 
result in enormous losses to American citizens. I am not in- 
terested in salvarsan. I am keenly interested in our national 
honor and the rights of our citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuaxpra] is mistaken in thinking that the only 
patent and remedy which really would be affected by this 
paragraph is salvarsan, 

Some years ago I introduced in the House a bill, which was 
very carefully considered by the Committee on Patents, re- 
ported favorably to the Sag and passed by the House, de- 
signed to require a working in the United States of patents 
granted to foreign citizens. At that time I collected, a portion 
of which I showed to the Committee on Patents of the House, 
a very large number of samples of different things—medicines, 
in some cases dyes, and things of that sort, giving the price in 
the United States, where the patent was not required to be 
worked, and having purchased the same amount across the line 
in Canada, where the patent was required to be worked, and 
in many cases for the same amount of money you received ten 
times the amount of the product across the line at Niagara, in 
Canada, that you could buy in Buffalo, on this side. 

There are many of those cases. They still exist. That bill 
passed the House. But all the patent attorneys in the United 
States woke up while the bill was pending in the Senate, and 
they poured in such a volley upon it that it never received fa- 
vorable consideration there. It is the business of the patent 
attorneys in the United States to prevent any adverse change 
in patent laws. They have succeeded in doing it for years, and 
will continue, probably, in the future, except on an occasion like 
this. 

We have the right in granting a patent to grant it upon such 
terms as we please. The patent is a monopoly, not an actual 
one but an artificial monopoly. We have the right. I can not 
understand the theory of gentlemen who propose where a patent 
now granted in the United States to a German citizen and 
worked in Germany, and the product ean not be brought from 
Germany into the United States, and the owner of the patent 
itself can not work it im the United States—I can not under- 
stand the theory of gentlemen who oppose granting some one 
the right under guarded conditions to work that patent in the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word as to the 
matter mentioned by the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Gvanrp1A] in connection with what was said by the gentleman 
from Minnesota in regard to salvarsan. 

I want to make a statement that I think ought to be made in 
addition to what the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILIER] 
has said on the subject of salvarsan. I took this matter up, at 
the instigation of the committee, with the War Department. 
We have not only the word of the Mayo brothers, but Col. H. C. 
Fisher, of the War Department, who has this matter in charge, 
tells me that this institute in Philadelphia, to which the gentle- 
man from Minnesota has called attention, is ready to manufac- 
ture salvarsan and furnish it to the Government at a dollar a 
dose, which is now costing, if manufactured under the old proc- 
esses, $4.50 to $5 a dose. And not only that, but he says the 
War Department have experimented with it and tried it, and 
they have found that in every way it was as efficient as that 
made under the German patent. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. I will. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman aware that before it 
was marketed over 50,000 tests were made, and that it would 
take a year to determine its efficiency? 


Mr. SNOOK. I do not know how many tests were made. It 
is known ‘as 606.“ The War Department has tested it out 
fully as prepared by this arm im Philadelphia and have found 
it efficient in every way. 

Mr. WINGO, Is there anything in the suggestion, from the 
investigation you have made, that it is impossible to compound 
these chemicals in this country? 

Mr. SNOOK. Not at all. We are compounding them, and 
are ready to do so; and if the bill is passed these people in 
Philadelphia are ready to take-out a license under this b 
the War Department informs me, and begin: 23 it — 
ES A TES Ae ie Sete rena Ie ee 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman believe that it is 
important that we should take this extreme measure and 
all the patents owned by American citizens in Germany for 
the sake of salvarsan? 

Mr. SNOOK. The gentleman talks about something outside 
the question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the whole thing. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Will the gentleman permit me 
2 read Col. Fisher's exact words? I have them right be- 

ore me. 

Mr. SNOOK. I would be very glad to have the gentleman 
do that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He says: 
has been obliged 


Now ain the gentleman permit me to read a statement on 
the same subject from the Mayo Hospital? 

Mr. SNOOK. I shall be very glad to have the gentleman 
read it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. T Serif 

A benzo — ae Scham direction, 
identical. in — — with and 1 15 clinical eiclency to Teg 
nal salvarsan ( — of — Ehrlich patents. This has 


3 
cians who have used the drug all seem to 
is the same as that of sal and that its ty and the inciden 
of unfavorable complications after its use is, if an 2 lower than 
that of t oduct, ‘of. Schamberg and his 8 
Drs. Kolmer and Ra have made a — — 
drug from every angle, and there can be no r ques 


ns and 
that its efficiency 
ci ee 


they are in tion to furnish this country with a preduct th 
surrounded 5 285 all the guaranties demanded in the case of so powerful 
and potentially dangerous a therapeutic agent. 


Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just one more 
word. 

Mr. MILLER of Mimesota. I thank the gentleman for his 
courtesy. 

Mr. SNOOK. Dr. Fisher also tells me that a company that 
is now operating in Canada and whose agents appeared before 
the committee are manufacturing a substitute called diarsenol, 
which has been tested by the Johns Hopkins Institute of 
Baltimore. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. ‘Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is the remedy mentioned by Dr. Schamberg such 
that we could not manufacture it without infringing on the 
foreign patents? 

Mr. SNOOK. Well, ordinarily there may be some question 
about that; but under the terms of this bill there can be no 
question about it, and these gentlemen are willing to take out 
a license and manufacture it. 

Mr. FESS. Is it in order that this composition may be made? 

Mr. SNOOK. It is necessary, and for this reason 

ee 8 The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


ast he SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to proceed for one 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNOOK. There is another necessity for this provision 
in the bill, and that is this: These people who own the German 
patents are circularizing the trade and the people who use the 
remedy and are trying to bring about the impression which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarnpra] is trying to bring 
before the minds of the Members of the House—that these other 
preparations made by other people are not efficient, and there- 


. 


fore the people hesitate to use them. But if they take out a 
license under this ‘bill they would be protected in every way. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit, I understood that 
since the existence of war haus annulled almost all contractuat 
relations between citizens here and citizens in Germany this 
bill merely makes legal what otherwise would be of no value? 

Mr. SNOOK. It makes it legal, and it also protects the 
German patentee, because it provides for money to be de- 
posited with a custodian for his protection and for the use of 
his patent. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask that ‘the 
gentleman's time be extended two minutes. I wish to ask him 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of ‘the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania?’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to eall the gentleman's 
attention to the clause relating to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, empowering that commission to issue licenses, which would 
seem to take away the power from the Patent Office. On page 
88, subsection (c), it is provided that the citizen may apply to 
the Federal Trade Commission. It seems to me there ought to 
be a limitation upon the period of time during which the 
license shall extend, and all that I can find in the bill per- 
taining to such a limitation are the words “nonexclusive or ex- 
elusive.” 

Mr. SNOOK. No. There are other provisions in the bill 
previding for the extent of the license. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How long would be the life 
of the license? 

Mr. SNOOK. It would be issued for the ate of the patent, 
but it is left to the discretion of the 

peor Wi e of Pennsylvania, That might a as long as 17 


aR * SNOOK. It might be that long. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the license of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, authorized in this war-emergency act, 
taking the place of the patent issued by the Patent Office itself, 
would run as long as the ordinary patent? 

Mr. SNOOK. Not necessarily so, but that is left to the dis- 

cretion of the commission. In some cases, I would say to the 
gentleman, 3 like the case of the firm that is operating 
in his city of Philadelphia, the expense in preparing for the 
manufacture of these remedies is very great, so great that they 
must be guaranteed that they will get a return for the money 
they expend. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsytvania. I can understand that in the 
case of this drug perhaps it would not be well to limit the life 
of the patent to the period of the war, because the use of the 
drug will go on after the war. 

Mr. SNOOK. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That being the case, is there 
any limitation at all upon that patent within the 17 years? 

Mr. SNOOK. The time is in the discretion of the commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Where is that found? 

Mr. SNOOK. In the last paragraph, I think. I can not 
point it out just at this moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is not covered by the 
words “ nonexclusive or exclusive,” in line 14, page 38, is it? 

Mr. SNOOK. No; there is another provision in the bill 
limiting the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 


expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman be extended one minute. I want to ask him 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio 
be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman for a moment put 
aside salvarsan while I ask him, as a member of the committee, 
has any effort been made on the part of the committee to ascer- 
tain what rights American citizens have with reference to pat- 
ents in Germany? 

Mr. SNOOK. Certainly; we understand that American citi- 
zens have valuable rights in patents in Germany. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And the gentleman is ready not only to 
abrogate a sacred eontract which the Government has made 
with patentees in this country but to sacrifice the rights of 
Americans having patents in Germany—— 


* 
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Mr. SNOOK. Ido not yield for an argument. I say there is 
no abrogation provided for by this bill. This bill absolutely 
protects the foreign patentee. It is for his protection. I can 
not understand the way in which the gentleman looks at it. I 
can not understand his point of view at all. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman's point of view would dis- 
regard American rights in Germany. 

Mr. SNOOK. Not at all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is not the very reverse of that true? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to any amendment of 
this provision—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman from Connecticut in- 
dulge me? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How long a time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. HILL. Five minutes, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this pending amendment and all amendments to this section 
shall conclude in five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the pending amendments and all 
amendments to this section conclude in five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I do not object to any technical 
amendment, but I am opposed to any serious amendment to the 
substance of this provision, because I think the provision of 
the section in relation to patents was written by those who fully 
understood their business. 

When the Payne tariff bill was reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means to this House I wrote the working-patents 
clause, which abrogated patents of other countries in this coun- 
try where they were not worked here within a certain time. 
Other Governments were doing the same thing. It passed the 
House of Representatives, and immediately the Bernstorff-Bacon 
treaty was negotiated between Germany and the United States, 
providing that the working of patents in either country was 
equivalent to working them in both, and my understanding is 
that is the law how. The working-patents clause was eliminated 
from the Payne tariff bill. 

Some two or three months ago this very question which the 
gentleman raises in regard to salvarsan and other articles came 
up, and at my request and at the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rarxey] the former president of the American 
Chemftal Society wrote to the leading chemists of this country 
to know whether it was possible, if these patents were abrogated, 
to manufacture salvarsan and other drugs in this country. 

The replies were sent to me. I transmitted them to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Ratner]. My recollection is that three 
out of four of the replies that we received, or four out of five— 
whichever the number was—stated unequivocally that there was 
no trouble about it except the patents, either in regard to sal- 
varsan or aspirin or other chemicals and other articles. I do 
not think any question need be raised in regard to it. The an- 
swers were conclusive, I think, and were so considered, both by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Raryey] and myself. Three 
months ago I was in favor of abrogating these patents as a war 
measure. I think this provision is a great improvement on that, 
because it is an attempt on the part of this country to deal 
honestly with private individuals in Germany. I have no sym- 
pathy whatever with the proposition to question Germany’s 
action concerning our patents there. Because Germany may 
not wish to be honest is no reason why we should not be. This 
bill in this particular feature deals honestly with our people 
and with private individuals everywhere. I wish the rest of 
the bill did the same thing. I hope there will be no amendment 
to this provision. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has some time 
remaining. I would like to have him yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. I yield to the gentleman with pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I call attention to subsec- 
tion (b): 

Any citizen of the United States, or any corporation organized within 
the United States, may pay to an enemy or ally of enemy any tax, an- 
nuity, or fee which may be required by the laws of such enemy or ally 
of enemy nation in relation to patents and trade-marks, prints, labels, 
and copyrights. 

If I understand this bill, it shuts off all communication with 
the enemy or with any ally of the enemy. 

Mr. HILL. They may pay, under the terms of this bill, into 
the Treasury of the United States; and I am going to offer an 
amendment—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am asking the gentleman 
now in his time, because I do not want to take up the time 


of others. Some member of the committee may answer later 
on. The Secretary of Commerce issues a license in this case, 
but it is not clear how these payments by citizens of the United 
States are to be made to aliens during the war. 

Mr. HILL. It says that all moneys, including checks and 
drafts, payable on demand, paid to or received by the alien- 
property custodian under this act, shall be deposited in the 
8 of the United States. I think that is sufficient to 
cover 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How shall these payments to 
aliens be made—through the Secretary of State or the Secre- 
tary of Commerce? 

Mr. HILL. That is the point I am coming to directly. I 
think it is covered elsewhere in the bill. I think this is a really 
good attempt on the part of one out of three or four or more de- 
partments of the Government to protect private-property rights 
of everybody, and to deal honestly with everybody, not only with 
American citizens but with private citizens in enemy countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the committee all debate on 
section 10 has been closed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. That all moneys (includin 


checks and draftse bl 
demand) paid to or received b pp deriet A 


the alien property custodian pursuant 
to this act shall be deposited forthwith in the Treasury of the United 
States, and may be invested and reinvested by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury in United States bonds or United States certificates of indebt- 
edness, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the Sek gee ig of the Persident, shall prescribe for such deposit, 
investment, and sale of securities; and as soon after the end of the war 
as the Secretary of the ety shall deem practicable such securities 
shall be sold and the proceeds deposited in the Treasury. 

All other property of an enemy, or ally of enemy, conveyed, trans- 
ferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the alien property custodian here- 
under shall be safely held and administered by him except as herein- 
after provided; and the Secretary of Commerce is authorised to desig- 
nate as a depositary, or Jepositaries, of property of an enemy or ally of 
enemy (under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe) any 
such bank, or banks, or trust company, or trust companies, located 
and doing business in the United States, as may be recommended by 
the Secretary of the 1 The alien property custodian may 
deposit with such designated depositary or depositaries, or with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, any stocks, bonds, notes, time drafts, time 
bills of exchange, or other securities, or property (except money or 
checks or drafts payable on demand which are required to be deposited 
with the Secretary of the Treasury), and such senou tary or depositaries 
shall be authorized and empowe! to collect any dividends or interest 
or income that may become due and any maturing obligations held for 
the account of such custodian. Any moneys collected on said account 
shall be paid and deposited forthwith by sald depositary or by the 
alien property custodian into the Treasury of the United States as 
hereinbefore provided. „ 

The Secretary of Commerce shall uire all such designated depost- 
taries to execute and file bonds sufficient in his judgment to protect 
property on deposit, such bonds to be conditioned as he may direct. 

he alien property custodian shall have 2 to sell any tangible 
personal property transferred,.assigned, or delivered to him hereunder 
(not including, however, bonds, stocks, or choses in action) which, in 
his opinion, is likely to be perishable, and he shall deposit the proceeds 
F in the Treasury of the United States, as hereinbefore 
wog x 
; After the end of the war any claim of any enemy or of an ally of 
enemy to any money or other property received and held by the alien 
property custodian or deposited in the United States Treasury shall be 
settled as Congress shall direct: Provided, however, That on order of 
the court, as set forth in sections 9 and io hereof, the alien property 
custodian or the Treasurer of the United States, as the case may be, 
shall convey, transfer, assign, and pay to the person in whose behalf 
final judgment or decree shall be entered soy property of an enemy or 
ally of enemy held by said custodian or by said Treasurer, so far as may 
be necessary to comply with said order of the court: And provided 
further, That the Treasurer of the United States, on order of the alien 
property custodian (or such other officer as the President shall 1 
shall, as provided in section 10 hereof, repay to the licensee any funds 
deposited by said licensec. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia if he has an amendment he wishes to offer? 
If so, I will withhold mine. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 43, lines 4 and 3, strike out the words with the Secretary ot 
the Treasury” and insert in lieu thereof in the Treasury of the 
United States.” > 

Mr. MANN. How are you going to deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States stocks, bonds, notes, time drafts, time 
bills of exchange, or other securities? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. You can not deposit them with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The bill in other places provides that 
deposits shall be made in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Money is deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States. If you say with the Treasury Department,” 


Chairman, I offer the following 
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that win be all, right. The Treasury of the United States is a 
place where money is held, and nothing else, 
Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman will observe that it says: 


The alien property custodian may deposit 3 pian designated de- 
positary or depositaries. or with the Secretary o e Treasury. 


Mr. MANN. This is the language of the 0 


The allen property custodian ma my pt with such designated de- 
 depositarien, or with 


positary or of the „ any 
stocks, bonds, notes, time drafts, time bills o exchange, or se- 
curities, or property terapi. PAA or checks or drafts yable on 
demand which are required be deposited — the 
Treusury)— 

And so forth. 


Now, that is the way it ought to be. You do not deposit 
them in the Treasury of the United States; you deposit them 
with the Secretary. When he collects them, that money under 
the other provisions of the bill may be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States or with the Government depositary. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I fell into an error. I 
think the gentleman is correct, and by unanimous consent IL 
will withdraw the amendment. I had in mind moneys coming 
into the hands of the Government, which should be covered into 
the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw: his: amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, has the 888 from Virginia 
any further committee amendments? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have not. 

Mr. HILL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 42, line 10; after | the word “deposited,” insert the words. “ to 
the «redit of the owner“; and in line 15, page 43, after the words 
“United States,“ Insert the words “to the’ credit of the owner”; and 
in line 4, page 44, after the word “shall,” insert on proof of owner- 
ship”; in line 4, page 44, strike out the word “ settled” and insert 
in place thereof the word * pn 1d. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will accept 
that amendment. I can see no possible harm if it is adopted, 
and I can see much harm to come from the language of the bill 
as it now stands. My view in regard to that has been greatly 
strengthened by a remark made to me a few minutes ago by u 
Member of the House with regard to the cotton claims, in the 
South. He tells me that from service on the committee he fount 
that during the Civil War the proceeds of some of the cap- 
tured cotton, to a considerable amount, were deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the eredit of the owners, anıl 
that there had been little or no trouble in the adjustment of 
these claims and the refunding of that money. But he sau 
there has been a great deal of trouble when the funds were 
rg oes with other funds and no distinguishing record kept 
of them. 

The same is true in regard to the French spoliation: claims. 
What I am afraid of is that the sanctity of private property is: 
going to be swept away and destroyed, as it has been in 
medieval times in the past, long before The Hague conference 
declared in favor of it, and that we are going to go into u sys- 
tem of retaliation, the taking of private property of individual 
owners in the adjustment of lump-sum disagreements of gov- 
ernments after the war is over. 

I can see no possible harm to come to anybody from this 
amendment. We do not want to rob people of their property. 
We want to be honest with them, and we are the last ones in 
the world to go into a war for the maintenance of treaty rights: 
because treaty rights have been abrogated by the- enemy, and 
to begin now te set an example for the first time of 3 
such treaties. 

Mr. FESS.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. What would be the latitude, if any, in. the lan- 
guage of the gentleman's amendment “shall be paid as Congress 
shall direct“? Has Congress any latitude-in that direction? 

Mr. HILL. Congress has all the latitude in the workk It 
need not be paid at all after the war is over, as the language 
now stands. My amendment would make it paid as Congress 
shall direct. Suppose we put the money all together in the 
Treasury, and then we say to Germany or Austria we have a 
lot of claims against your people, and you have a lot of claims 
against our people, and we will offset ours against yours and 
allow our citizens to sue us and make their claims against the 
Treasury of the United States. We did that in the French spolia- 
tion claims, and the American people have net got thelr money 
yet. The nations of the world agreed that private property 
should not be confiscated in time of war. Why should we not 


fellow out the agreement made at The Hague Conference? 


Mr. FESS. As I understand the gentleman’s desire, it-is to 
so secure the private-property owner that the presence of war 
will not deprive him of any right. 


Mr. HILL. Absolutely. We admit the right and powers 
specified in the bill of the Government to take that money and 
use it in its own way, to use it for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war against Germany, which T am in favor of, to invest it and 
reinvest it; but somewhere, somehow, we should make a declara- 
tion that this preperty of private citizens who, certainly in 
Germany, no matter whether here or anywhere else, have no 
power to begin or close this war, shall be held as a sacred trust 
by to use it In any way we will, but In some way or 
ene: and somehow we should declare now that we will pay it 
ck. 

E feel just as Robert Ingersoll once said in regard to certain 
claims when he came before Congress: “ For God’s sake settle, 

‘if you never pay a cent.” I want to be honest in the beginning 
whether we are honest in the end or not. 

Mr. FESS. Can the gentleman conceive of a contingency 
arising: where the United States would not want to make good 
am obligation that a citizen of the United States held to a for- 
eign citizen? 

Mr. HILL. It has never been done in the past. It has always 
been done the other way. Before The Hague Conference said 
that private property or land should be sacred from confiscation 
in time of war, the Government has claimed those debts and 
swapped them; and if a citizen could get it back, well and 
good. I want to see that stopped. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio know of a reason why we should not make this declara- 
tion now? 

Mr. FESS. I do not. 

Mr. HILL. If we are going to make it by and by, after the 
war is over—— 

Mr. FESS. I will a to my friend that I do not; but I was 
wondering whether there was a contingency possible. 

Mr. HILL, Does the gentleman know of a case in the history 
of the past 

Mr. FESS. I do not 

Mr. HILL. Where this has been done? Let us set a new 
example to the world of a straightforward declaration of what 
we intend to do. We were a signatory to The Hague Confer- 
ence. What if other countries do not agree to it? Should we 
refuse to pay our private debts because other people do not 
pay theirs? I hope the committee will accept this amendment. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr: Hue. in the course of his argument, seemed to intimate 
that this money paid in- to the custodian and by him paid in to 
the Treasury of the United States will be placed in jeopardy. 
I have no such fear. When that money is paid in to the cus- 
todian and paid in to the depositary, or such other person as the 
President may direct, an acquittance is given by a Government 
official to the party paying. indicating that the Government of! 
the United States received on such and such a date such and 
such an amount of money. That in itself practically impresses 
the money so received with the character and nature of a trust 
fund. 

There is another feature, and it is the practical side of it, 
which seems to me to be insurmountable, when you consider 
that there may be thousands and thousands of these amounts: 
coming in. Under the amendment suggested by the gentleman 
there must be separate accounts kept of every single item that 
is paid in to the custodian, It may be $50 by way of interest, 
$75: by way of dividends on a transaction, and yet this must be 
segregated, must be kept separate and apart, and a distinct uc- 
count kept of avery one of these items. Why. you would have 
to have un army of clerks. in my humble judgment, to take 
care of the business should the amendment of the gentleman 
prevail. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, just one word in reply: As fo the 
question of accounts, it is a matter, in my judgment. of no 
importance. We have just issued a loan of $2,000,000 000, and 
we have from three to four million subscribers to that loan, 
We have to keep those accounts. The gentleman says that 
thousands and thousands of these accounts will have te be kept. 
Why should we not keep an account of the money that we take 
and keep without paying any interest on, er anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that the Treasury in- 
tends to Kog a separate account of each individual owning a 
bond? 

Mr. HILL. IT think the Treasury has to keep an account with 
each individual—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 
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Mr. HILL. Practically. They have to keep it by the number 
of every bond that they have. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that no separate account 
is kept with individuals. 

Mr. HILL. In the sense in which bookkeeping is done, no; 
but a register of every single bond is made, whether $50 or $100 
or of a $1,000 bond. There is no trouble about that; if there 
is, we can afford to do that. If we take away a man’s money, 
if we have the use of it during the war without compensation 
to him, we can afford to do that. If the transaction that we are 
entering upon is so great, we ought to enter upon it with double 
care. It has to be kept, anyhow. The gentleman sitting by my 
side properly suggests that if it is taken by the custodian there 
will have to be a record made of it. If such a record is not 
made, how is proof of ownership to be established? It seems 
to me it is a simple matter. If we are going to adopt a policy 
of this kind, it is a simple matter to so arrange that the ac- 
counts shall be kept properly. 

It is simply a record of the receipt of so much money from 
such and such a person. Then there is no trouble about the 
proof of the ownership in the end, and that is all there is to this, 
and I feel that we ought to make a full deciaration now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have two minutes more in order that 
I may ask him some questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, if we would not pass this 
act, then the contractual obligation requiring the payment of 
money back to the creditors would merely be suspended during 
the pendency of the war? 

Mr. HILL. That is right; and the Government would have 
the use of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And at the conclusion of the war the 
creditor could begin suit in our own courts. 

Mr. HILL. He could make a claim on the Treasury, if my 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am assuming if there be no such pro- 
vision carried in this bill. 

Mr. HILL. That is right 

Mr. STAFFORD. As we are invalidating in a way the rights 
of the alien property owner, why should not we in all fairness 
guarantee him the payment of the money, because international 
law does not recognize the abrogation of property rights of citi- 
zens of a belligerent; it merely suspends the collection of them. 

Mr. HILL. That is ali. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will permit? 

Mr. HILL. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Is there anything to the accounting more than 
the keeping of a list? 

Mr. HILL. Not a thing. 

Mr. TILSON. The making of a catalogue? 

Mr. HILL. Simply the keeping of a register of the amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, of course a list will be kept of 
-all money paid into the Treasury of the United States and of 
all money paid into the depository, a record will be kept of all 
those things whether the amendment of the gentleman from 
Connecticut prevails or not. His amendment is that the money 
shall be turned into the Treasury to the credit of the owner. 
A credit account is a technical expression. It requires the 
opening of a separate account on the books of the Treasury 
of the United States. It seems to me that is going to carry a 
burden entirely unnecessary. It will not add any to the record, 
and the gentleman’s amendment, while it pretends to say that 
the money in the end shall be paid back to the owners, will 
not accomplish that purpose, because, under the Constitution of 
the United States, when money is paid into the Treasury of the 
United States it can not be paid out without an appropriation 
by Congress. í ‘ 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is not proposing to make an ap- 
propriation by Congress, Certainly I will yield. 

Mr. HILL. If this money is paid in under the terms of this 
bill, will it appear in the Treasurer’s statement as a debt against 
the United States? 


Mr. MANN. I do not know. 
Mr. HILL. I do not think it will. 
Mr. MANN. I do not think anyone on this side of the House 


enn predict how any money paid into the Treasury of the United 
States will appenr in the Treasury statement after our recent 
experience. [Enuzhter.] 
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Mr. HILL. I fully agree with the gentleman in regard to, 
that. I want this money paid in so that it may appear on the 
Treasury statement as-a debt of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. I assume it will appear as money held in trust 
by the United States for this purpose. Now, there is no money- 
in the Treasury of the United States, no matter what gentlemen 
may sometimes say on the floor of the House, which belongs to 
somebody else. We hear about cotton taxes and various things 
of that sort. All funds in the United States Treasury which 
were held for the benefit of individuals growing out of contracts 
during the war were paid out to those people shortly after the 
end of the war, and undoubtedly will be done in this case unless 
it should happen, which I do not think at all likely, that in mak- 
ing the treaty of peace we should make a trade off with the 
German Government, which I do not think we are likely to do 
so far as these accounts are concerned. We keep a record and 
that is all that is necessary. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I beg the attention of the 
committee. I hope very earnestly that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Connecticut will not prevail. The impractica- 
bility of the amendment has been demonstrated by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. The identity of owners of property 
coming into the custody of the Government will be well estab- 
lished because of the report and record thereof. We speak of 
millions and millions that may come into the Treasury, but the 
bill does not require that all or any of this money shall be car- 
ried in the Treasury or impounded by the Government. The 
mandatory features of the bill are the disclosure, and, secondly, 
the report of this disclosure. Then arises the question as to 
whether or not it will be acquired and taken into the Treasury. 
We have recently had experience in legislation of somewhat 
similar character. This House debated quite elaborately what 
should be done with the interned German ships taken over by 
our Government. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman pardon me just a moment? 
It is mandatory that that money shall be paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The mandatory feature is the report of the 
discovery or disclosure, not that all the money shall be carried 
into the Treasury. That is not my construction of the act, and 
it is not, as I understand it, the interpretation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. HILL. It refers to all the money that is collected. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But not all of it is required to be collected. 

Mr. HILL. Then the job of taking account of it is very much 
lessened, and no harm will be done by adopting the amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The less that is put in the Treasury the 
less will have to be accounted for, of course. 

Now I wish to call attention to the joint resolution approved 
by Congress on May 12, 1917. Here a similar question was 
raised—it was practically analogous—as to what should be 
done with the value of the ships. The language then adopted 
was: 

Make a written report of 75251 — to the Secretary of the Navy. who 
shall preserve such report with the records of his department. These 
findings shall be considered as competent evidence in all proceedings 
on any claim for compensation. 

That brings us abruptly to this conclusion, namely, it is un- 
questionably the purpose, and the wise purpose, of this Govern- 
ment—and, in my judgment, the inexorable duty of this Gov- 
ernment—to see that this property is so held that it can be 
available for consideration and disposition when the treaty of 
peace is entered upon. If we take the property and hold it in 
trust for each individual, then the question of offsets or cognate 
questions that may arise in the final negotiations will be im- 
mensely curtailed if not forbidden. 

I concur with the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hr] 
in appreciation of the honesty of our Government. I have not 
the slightest apprehension that we will deal dishonestly. More- 
over, in my judgment, the property taken over by the Govern- 
ment, so far as individual claims are concerned, will not only 
be held by a more solvent stakeholder than if it be left in the 
hands of the debtor, but it will perhaps thereby be more avail- 
able for the enemy creditors. 

Mr. SNOOK. May I call my colleague's attention to the pro- 
vision in the British act, providing for the disposition of prop- 
erty held by custodian, similar to that of the bill under con- 
sideration? I am reading from the matter put into the RECORD 


by my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Fess] on page 4871. Section 
5 of the British act provides: 
Tho custodian shall, except so far as the board of trade or the uigh 


court or a puise thereof may otherwise direct. and subject to the 
provisions of the next succeeding subsection, hold any money paid to 
and any property vested in him under this act until the termination 
of the present war, and shall thereafter deal with the same in such 
manner as His Majesty may by order in council direct. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman tell us the snbstanes o^ “he. 
next section, so that we may have = mare 28 


ut Kind en er- 


* 
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standing? It is just like the patent law, in allowing the courts 
to deal with it. 

Mr. SNOOK. The preceding section is this: 

The vesting order under this section as respects prope of any de- 


scription shall be of the like purport and effect as the vesting order as 
respects property of the same description made under the trustee act, 
1893. 


And the next preceding section is: 

í section ma. 
aiee 8 fore 3 = Kred 1 Ae N54 . — 
otherwise, shall be given as the court or judge may think fit. 

Mr. HILL. You read the first quotation in the succeeding 
section showing how it should be dealt with by the court. Now, 
this is as to the disposal of your patents. Is it not provided 
that the court shall dispose of them? This provision provides 
that the money shall be lost in an indistinguishable fund dnd 
go into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SNOOK. I am quoting the provision of the British act, 
and, let me say to my colleague, the same provision is in the 
Canadian act. 

Mr. HILL. I think it covers substantially what I want to 
cover in a feeble way. In other words, it places the whole 
thing in the jurisdiction of the court, and I want to make the 
declaration now in order to save all trouble. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to say a word more, 

I have no apprehension as to the honesty and good faith of 
our Government when this war is over. I am not willing to 
yote a want of confidence in our Government or in our institu- 
tions or in ourselves. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman think that our con- 
duct in the French spoliation claims has been blameworthy? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Well, I incline to think so; but the trouble 
about that was that there was a lack of record evidence as to 
those claims; but in this case the record is kept just as an 
instance occurs, and that record is preserved. 

Mr, HILL. Will not the gentleman admit that the relations 
of private property to governmental institutions have been 
wholly changed by the action of the nations of the world in The 
Hague conference, and that the old actions of the Governments 
in the past they have been attempting to do away with? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This tribunal undertook to effect some 
wholesome changes, but that noble institution and its work 
has been radically changed by the devastation that is now de- 
stroying the holy accumulations of years. 

Mr. HILL. I admit that; but are we going to be a party 


to it? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No; I am not asking to be a party to it, 
save to prevent its further devastation, especially its spreading 
to our shores. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's rẹ- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is it not true that The Hague convention, 
that the gentleman refers to, specifically provides that it shall 
not be binding in any way unless all the belligerents in that war 
are signatory powers? 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman say that that obviates or 
does away with the morality of the proposition? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The contract certainly is not violated when 
we keep that particular section of it which provides that it shall 
not be binding under certain circumstances, and those circum- 
stances now exist. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In answer to the gentleman’s question, 
Mr. Chairman, I can only say that he is a far better authority 
than I am on this matter, but as my memory serves me, he is 
entirely correct in the statement just made, E 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moyes 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut 
Mr. HILL]. I believe that if citizens of the State of Texas, for 
example; invited citizens of the State of Pennsylvania to make 
investments in Texas, and those investments were made in good 
faith, and a state of war should break out between the two 
States, the property rights of those investors should he pre- 
served. By the same token, if citizens of Germany, m good 
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faith and at a time when we were at peace with Germany, 
upon invitation from citizens of the United States, made their 
investments in this country, we should preserve the property we 
take from them during the existence of a state of war, and hold 
it so that the ownership might be properly determined at the 
close of the war. We have the use of their property meanwhile ; 
— fact, we use it temporarily for the benefit of the United 
tates. 

It seems to me the gentleman from Connecticut, apart from 
the technical and legal or international questions raised by 
others, is morally right, and that it would do no harm to estab- 
lish a precedent based on honesty, even if there be no interna- 
tional law to sustain it. 

Long before the United States entered this war it was actu- 
ally suggested by certain persons in interest in this country 
that we should take out of certain warehouses goods deposited 
there by German merchants and appropriate them to our own 
use. 


As there was no state of war then existing, that proposition. 


at that time seemed to be an immoral proposition. It looked 
to me little short of highway robbery. It meant to take away 
from a man property which he had intrusted to us in good 
faith and which for the time being We had agreed to protect. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. You also heard it advocated by a very 
prominent citizen of the United States that these foreign ships 
that were interned here should be seized by the Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I think they were seized. 

Mr, GORDON, Before the declaration of war? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; after the declara- 
tion; but it was proposed that we take them over and appro- 
priate them to ourselves before the declaration of war. 

Mr. GORDON. Certainly—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When we had no legal or 
international right to do-so. That was not the real American 
spirit. We should preserve our own morale, even though we 
are at war with Germany. If an American citizen was doing 
business in good faith with Germany before the war and has 
property over there at the present time, I presume we would 
expect Germany to hold it so that the American citizen at the 
conclusion of the war at least could put in a plea and recover 
it. That is what the Hill amendment means, if I under- 
stand it. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rogers: Page 43, line 1, after the word 


“ com es.,“ insert “or in the case of tangible personal property, 
other suitable depositary or depositaries,.”’ 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides that the 
alien-property custodian shall have intrusted to him not only 
intangible personal property but also tangible personal prop- 
erty. At the bottom of page 42 is the provision that he may, 
under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, deposit the 


property intrusted to him in any bank or banks or in any trust 


company or trust companies. 

The bill clearly contemplates that he will have in his hands, 
and will have to dispose in some suitable way of, tangible per- 
sonal property also. A bank or trust company is obviously not 
a natural place for the deposit of tangible personal property. 
In proposing this amendment I am simply seeking to give effect 
to the clear intent of the law by allowing the Secretary of 
Commerce to designate other suitable depositaries in the case 
of tangible personal property. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is an honored member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and during this debate has 
shown considerable information about matters contained in this 
bill. I would like to inquire, because it has not been brought 


‘forth so far in the debate, as to the extent of property that 


may be taken over by the Government under the authority of 
this act, owned by German citizens living abroad and invested 
in this country. ; 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not give the gentleman any detailed in- 
formation on that subject. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, ° 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield the floor? 

Mr. ROGERS. My amendment is to be disposed of first, I 
take it. 

Mr STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 6ut the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to engage the attention of 
the gentleman having this bill in charge as to whether he can 
furnish the committee with any estimate of the amount of 
money that is to be taken over under the provisions of this act 
the amount or value of property owned by German citizens liv- 
ing abroad and invested in this country? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have no way of giving any accurate an- 
swer to that inquiry. It was propounded in the committee. 
The amount may be very large, but, of course, there can be no 
accurate approximation at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose that when this bill is enacted it 
will provoke upon the part of Germany a similar bill authorizing 
the German Government to take over the property of American 
citizens invested in Germany. Can the gentleman furnish us 
any estimate of the amount of American capital invested in Ger- 
many by such concerns as the International Harvester Co., the 
Standard Oil Co., and other eoncerns which have large invest- 
ments in Germany? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I can not inform the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Am I rightly informed that Germany up 
to the present time has taken no action whatever toward trying 
to take possession of property invested by American citizens in 
Germany? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. T have no information on that point. I 
imagine that information relating to such matters is quite her- 
metically sealed by Germany. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask the gentleman whether it has 
been claimed by representatives of the State Department that 
any such action has been taken by Germany? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not know. I have made no inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have no objection to the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Surely the gentleman is not opposed to it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask for a 
division, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I ask for a division. There is a misap- 
prehension about this. I have no objection to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia demands a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes none. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moonx of 5 Page 42, lines 
26 and 27, after the word “ regulations,” in ine 26, ke out > 
words “ he d prescribe and insert the oman 


may be approved 
the President. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the committee 
accepted a similar amendment in a preceding paragraph, and 
unless this amendment is accepted at this point section 11 will 
be anomalous in that the Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
quired—— 

Mr, MONTAGUE. This is all right. It will preserve the uni- 
formity of the provisions. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, this is a highly technical amend- 
ment, and hence it may be considered from a highly technical 
standpoint. As the amendment was read, it proposed to insert, 
after the word “ regulations“ 

3 Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, It should be after the word 
as.” 

Mr. MANN. That makes a material difference, speaking from 
a technical standpoint. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, If the technical objection is 
withdrawn I will ask to insert the word “as.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania : “Page 42, lines 26 and 27, 


after the words“ regulations as,” in line 26, strike out the words “ he may 
prescribe’ and insert the words “ may be approved by the President. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. We passed over a paragraph on page 34. 


The question is on the amendment offered 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Les; Iam coming to that. First we passed 
over a paragraph on page 29, with the understanding that we 
would recur to it again. I desire to submit the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment : Page 29. line 2, after the word “ enemy,” in- 
sert a comma and the words “and he may revoke or review such sus- 
pension from time to time.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that this section merely 
gives to the President and the Secretary of Commerce the right 
to grant licenses, so far as trading with allies of the enemy is 
concerned, or would the President under any circumstances 
have the right to grant licenses, so far as trading with the 
enemy as defined by this act is concerned? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. To any person or any class of persons, it 
does not make any difference who they are; but that is not the 
amendment now under consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I am asking the effect of this section, 
whether it is limited to allies of the enemy or whether it is ap- 
plicable also to enemy subjects. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is applicable to enemy subjects also. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not see where there is any reference 
to that in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. That is one reason why it was passed over. 
That is to come later. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Dees the gentleman propose to offer an 
amendment to cover that? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am coming to that in a moment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was not aware of that, or I would not 
have asked the question. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, referring to section 15, does not 
the gentleman think that the word “willfully” should appear 
before the word “ violate,” in line 19, page 46? It says: 

That whoever shall violate this act. 


The violation may be entirely unintentional. Of course, If it 
be intentional, it should be punished. I make the suggestion 
that the word “ willfully ” ought to be inserted, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there is a com- 
mittee amendment pending. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Another amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 29, lines 3 and 4, after the word 
“licenses,” strike out the words,“ under this act,” and at the end of 
the line, after the word * person,” insert the words “ to perform any act 
made unlawful in section 3 of this act without such license.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to section 15 to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to return to section 15 for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Now, on page 46, line 19, before the word “ vio- 
late,” I move to insert the word “ willfully.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, line 19, after the word “ shall,” insert the word “ willfully.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
nt. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


e 24, Une 18, after the word “commerce,” strike out the period 


Pag 
nser’ i d the followin 
Era b tied’ | wether That the “deiinition of ‘enemy’ in this subdi- 


fu: 
vision shall not inches any —.— 5 outside of the United States 3 
outside of the territory of any nation or suy of any Pars with whic 
sno United States is at war, in so far as such person does business with 
allies of the United geen nd or with the Government or peopie 
of t the United States, and such b ne wt not 8 8 vd in- 
direct with any business done by such person w n the terr ory 
of Sng uation of aly of of any nation with which the United States is 


at war.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment ee 


by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 25, line 9, after the word “territory,” strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the followirg 

“ Provided, That the definition ne ‘ally of enemy’ in this subdivi- 
sion shall not include any person outside the United States residing 
outside the territory of any nation or ally of any nation with which the 
United States is at war, in so far as such person does business with 


neutrals, allies of the United States, or with the Government or ple 
of the United States, and such business is not — or 
indirectly, with any business done by such person wi to: 


2 any nation or ally of any nation with which the “Gaited. States 
at war. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to, and that the bill as amended do pass. x 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman withhold 
that motion until I offer an amendment? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Reserving the right to object, let us hear 
what the amendment is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 13, after the word“ commerce,’ strike out the 
jr airi a colon and the following words ‘and approved by the 

Mr. MANN. Did not we agree to an amendment of that kind 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. At another place. 

Mr. MANN. No; at this particular place, and the Clerk has it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say to the gentleman 
that this amendment was not introduced at that point, and it 
simply makes uniform the various provisions of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it will require 
unanimous consent to return to this section. 2 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not object. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, was not an amendment of- 
fered to that very place by the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My amendment follows the 
word “ regulation,” preceding the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroort]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman submit a request for 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Tes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to return to the section indicated for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment that ‘has been read at the Clerk's 
desk. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania : 
Page 24, to follow the amendment just adopted offered by Mr. 
ooT——. 


LENR 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; to follow the word 
“commerce” preceding the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
the Clerk informs the Chair that a similar amendment has been 
adopted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If such an amendment has been 
adopted, I withdraw mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was offered by the committee and 
adopted. 

Boos MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


mothe CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia that the committee do now rise and report 
the bill with the amendment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aecordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4960) to define, regulate, and punish trading 
with the enemy, and for other purposes, and had directed him 
to report the same back with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment: be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

5 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 


od 


Then I withdraw my amend- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time. and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Montacvur, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by. which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise the remarks which I made in my opening 
address upon this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL FRIDAY, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 12 

o'clock noon on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon on Friday next. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think it would be well if the gentleman from North Carolina 
would inform the House of the probable program for the next 
week or two. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The aviation bill will be reported on Friday 
next, and it will be taken up Saturday. I understand that it 
will be easily passed upon that day. Then we hope to have a 
gentlemen’s agreement for adjournments three days at a time, 
as we did last week, until Monday, July 23. 

Mr. MANN. It is not expected, then, that the conference re- 
port upon the first food bill will be in before the 23d of July? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think it will. I think they are 
waiting on the other. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
there are various estimates pending before the Committee on 
Appropriations. No hearings have yet been had upon them, 
and I do not know how soon the committee may be prepared to 
present a bill to the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The cominlites would have hearings prob- 
ably next week, and would be able to present a bill on the week 
following. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I just wanted the House to have in mind 
that there is that legislation ahead of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon on Friday next. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr.-Rocrrs] have leave to ad- 
dress the House for one hour on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that on Friday next, after the reading of the Journal 
and the transaction of business on the Speaker's table, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for not to exceed one hour. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 20 or 30 minutes on Friday next, after 
Mr. Rocers, of Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
asks leave to address the House, not to exceed 30 minutes, on 
next Friday, after the speech of Mr. ROGERS— 

Mr. MADDEN. On the subject of food regulation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 37 
minutes), under its previous order, the House adjourned to meet 
at 12 o’clock noon on Friday, July 13, 1917. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
draft of a bill to provide rates of duty on merchandise imported 
into the Virgin Islands of the United States and for the adminis- 
tration of customs in those islands (H. Doc. No. 254); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 
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2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a bill to provide for the reimbursement ef officers, 
enlisted men, and others in the naval. service of the United 
States for property lost or destroyed in such service (H. Doc. 
517 255); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3182) to amend 
section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
lating to naturalization, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 92), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 5376) to provide for 
the award of medals of honor and distinguished-service medals ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 5377) providing for an advisory 
referendum by the people of the District of Columbia on certain 
questions relating to municipal self-government and representa- 
tion in Congress; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5378) to authorize 
the reuse of containers of tobacco or snuff; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5379) to authorize the reuse of containers 
of tobacco or snuff; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 5380) to forbid the payment 
of pensions to anyone who is or may hereafter become disloyal 
to the United States Government; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 120) amending 
ne Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

By Mr. “DRANE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, favoring nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
favoring the prohibition, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating 
liquors during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
urging Congress to impose graduated income taxes, to regulate 
profits on war supplies and services, including transportation, 
and to enact legislation regulating profits on necessities of life; 
to the Committee on Ways and, Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Florida, urg- 
ing the War Department to guard the bridges and terminals 
of the Charlotte Harbor & Northern Railway; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
favoring appropriation for the completion of the Old Spanish 
Trail Highway from Miami and Tampa, Fla., to California; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
requesting that the rivers and harbors appropriation bill be 
enacted into a law at this session of Congress ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of. Florida, 
requesting that necessary steps be taken to have forthcoming 
issues of the United States Land Office map, and any other mis- 
leading maps issued by the Government, so corrected as to at 
least show that Lake Okeechobee is not surrounded by water; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
requesting the establishment of a memorial park and monument 
in Sumter County, Fla, marking the site of Dade's massacre; 
to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 5381) granting an increase 
of pension to Winfield S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bijl (H. R. 5382) granting a pension 
to Ellen M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5383) conferring authority 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to consider application for 
bounty and back pay on account of the military services of 
John Wallace; to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5384) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Asa Gatton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 5385) granting an 
increase of pension to Henry Winters; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5386) granting an ‘increase of pension io 
John O. Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5887) granting a pension to Katherine E. 
Brewer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5388) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Elchlepp ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5389) granting a pension to Loren Bishop; 
to thé Committee on Pensions. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 5390) granting a pension to John W. Hamil- 
ton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5331) granting an increase of pension to 


-Katie Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5892) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie E. Doss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5898) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeannie Elliott ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5394) granting an increase of pension to 
Pauline Joseph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5895) granting an increase of pension to 
Thompson N. Lupton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5396) granting an increase of pensien to 
Mary L. Papineau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5397) granting an increase of pension 
Augustus A. Prugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5398) granting an increase of pension 
Maggie Radabaugh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R..5399) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac B. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5400) granting an increase of pension 
Charles Schmidt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5401) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Sollenberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 5402) granting an increase of 
pension to James N. Russell; to the Cominittee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 5403) granting an increase 
of pension to Capt. James J. Wirsing; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 5404) granting a pension 
to Sarah F. Henry; to the Committee on Pensions, 


to 


to 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of sundry citizens 
of The Dalles, Oreg., relative to freedom for Ireland ; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of First Christian Church of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Retail 
Liquor Dealers of the West End, Eugene S. Reilly, G. J. Bluch- 
ner, William Henning, Birmingham Fire Insurance Co., and 
George J. Raun, all of Pittsburgh, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
against prohibition during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of First Presbyterian Church of Carnegie; 
Valley Presbyterian Church of Impérial; Montour Presbyterian 
Church, Oakdale; First Baptist Church, Duquesne; Bethel Pres- 
byterian Church, Allegheny County; Homestead United Presby- 
terian Church, Homestead ; Mifflin United Presbyterian Church, 
Mifin Township; First Methodist Protestant ‘Church, Castle 
Shannon; First Methodist Church, Homestead; First Presby- 
terian Church, Ingram; Knoxville Presbyterian Church. Knox- 
ville; St. Clair United Presbyterian Church, St. Clair; Sheraden 
United Presbyterian Chureh, Pittsburgh; First Unitarian 
Church, Pittsburgh; and Mount Washington Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburgh, all in the State of Pennsylvanian, 
favoring prohibition during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Beechview Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Union Baptist Church, South Siče; Fourth United Presbyterian 
Church, North Side; Washington Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Men's Bible Class of Brookline Boulevard United Pres- 
byterlan Church; Sunday School Board of Washington Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Sheraden Terrace Adult Men's 
Bible Class; and National Reform Association, all of Pittsburgh ; 
sundry citizens of Bridgeville; Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Bridgeville; Ladies’ Aid Society of Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, of Bridgeville; Women's Bible Class of the 
Ingram United Presbyterian Church, of Ingram; Men's Bible 
Class of the Hawthorne Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Craf- 
ton; Men's Bible Class of the Crafton Heights United Presby- 
terian Church; Federated Temperance Committee of Allegheny 
County, representing a mass meeting attended by 2,000 citizens ; 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, Pittsburgh; Rotary 
Club, Pittsburgh; and members of the staff of the Allegheny 
County Hospital for the Insane and Tuberculosis Sanitorium, 
Woodville, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring prohibi- 
tion during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of James L. McKee, Castle Shannon; Grant 
Dodds, Duquesne; William G. Thompson, and Miss Helen R. 
Pershing, both of Pittsburgh; Dr. F. R. McGrew, Carnegie; 
Mrs. Amanda Vierheller and John M. Beatty, both of Pittsburgh ; 
Amos F. Ohl, Crafton; sundry citizens of Clinton; G. Francis 
Gray, Albert M. Travis, Alex. Black Coal Co., A. O. Myers 
& Co., and Buse & Caldwell, all of Pittsburgh, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring prohibition during the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., MeClintic- 
Marshall Construction Co., Peerless Biscuit Co., West Virginia 
Lumber Co., Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Haller Baking Co., 
Harry H. Willock, J. W. Alexander, Mrs. Bertha H. Acheson, 
Harry F. McNutt. Samuel G. Sheriff, Samuel W. Callen, George 
W. Link, A. M. Phillips, Oliver Atkinson, all of Pittsburgh, in 
the State of Pennsylvania; and Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., New York, N. Y., favoring prohibition during the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of the Rock County 
Dry League, of Wisconsin, urging the abolition of the liquor 
traffic as a war measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of National Associa- 
tion of Fisheries Commissioners, Providence, R. L, favoring 
regulation of use of streams and tidal waters; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the members of the First Chris- 
tian Church of St. Louis, Mo., urging the absolute prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages during 
the present war; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition ‘of the Tenth Ward Improvement Association, 
the Manufacturers’ Association of St. Louis, the Central Civic 
Council, representing 18 improvement associations, with a total 
of 11,000 members, protesting against the attempt to prohibit 
the manufacture of beer and wines upon the alleged ground of 
conserving the grain product of the country; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Corporal William L. White Gamp, United 
States Spanish War Veterans, St. Louis, Mo., protesting because 
colored men are denied enlistment in the 3 Navy, and 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of Rev. Charles N. Fitch, Cornwall, 
Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of the Immanuel Lutheran Church 
ef Danbury, Conn., protesting against the act of March 3, 1917, 
in so far as it applies to the matter of wines for the sacrament; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Rice & Hutchins Balti- 
more Co., Baitimore, Md., urging the enactment of a law 
restricting the killing of cattle and prohibiting the killing of 
calves, kids, etc., before they arrive at a reasonable age; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of S. Halle Sons, Baltimore, Md., protesting 
against any increase in letter postage without a liberal advance 
in second-class rate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Becker Bro. & Son, Baltimore, Md., pro- 
testing against the inclusion of beer and wine in the law pro- 
hibiting the use of grain for beverages; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Guy K. Mitchell, Baltimore, Md., protesting 
against the passage of prohibition under the plea of food con- 
trols to the Committee on ture. 

Also, petition of M. Samuels & Co.; Sylvan, Hayes & Lauch- 
heimer; J. Engel & Co.; and Albert W. Rayner, all of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring the passage of the Hollis and Myers amendments 
to the war-revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC. Petition of Henry C. Gilliland, Jackson 
County, Okla., signing for 17 companies of United Confederate 
Veterans in southwest Oklahoma, in favor of the division of the 
“ cotton-tax money” among the Confederate soldiers and thelr 
wives; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Mr. E. B. Van Riper and other 
citizens of the city of Syracuse, N. I., favoring national prohi- 
bition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of Navy League of Riverside, Oal., 
in re establishment of effective zones about military camps; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of California Wet Federation, San Francisco, 
Cal., against prohibition legisiation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of brotherhood and members of Methodist 
Church of Eureka, Cal.. favoring prohibition as war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of T. C. Wilson, of San Francisco, Cal., in re 
letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Also, petition of State Council of Defense, Indianapolis, Ind., 
in re fixing price of coal and control over its distribution; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of 56 citizens of Los Angeles, 
Cal., immediate enactment of prohibition of manu- 
facture of alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation, 
etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Miss Linnie Pierpoint, president ; 
Mr. J. Cecil Cottrill, secretary; and the members of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of the 3 Protestant Church of 
Harrisville, W. Va., urging the passage of the “ bone-dry” 
amendment to the food-control bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
Mass., favoring bill calling for conscription of aliens; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Memorial of Weld County 
(Colo.) Commercial Clubs, urging exemption of farm labor 
from military duty ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of St. Peter's Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Knob, Beaver County, Pa., and Trinity Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Freedom, Pa., requesting such modi- 
fication of act of March 8, 1917, as will make it lawful for 
churches in dry States covered by this act to secure sacramental 
wines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDOW: Petition of Polish citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., declaring for an independent Poland, including Polish 
Provinces in Germany and Austria, and pledging their loyalty 
and devotion to the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Waldron, Ark., favor- 
ing Prohibition during the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Memorial of the Society of Friends at 
Sandy Spring. Md., for national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Enterprise Farmers’ Club, of Montgomery 
County, Md., for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Allegany Trades Council, urging such 
steps as may be necessary to eliminate all sources of profit in 
production, transportation, and distribution of the food supply ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, July 12, 1917. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


following prayer: i 

Almighty God, we thank Thee that Thou hast enabled us to 
unite in the maintenance of spiritual ideals, that we have been 
enabled to demonstrate to the world that we are inspired not 
by the material but by the spiritual. We thank Thee for the 
unity of effort of Thy people in this great land, and for our 
ability to follow those great lines of human conduct that have 
their birth in the revelations of Thy will to men. We pray Thee 
to look upon us with Thy fatherly care and love this day. Fill 
us more and more with the unity of spirit and purpose which 
comes out of the ministries of Thy grace. Give to us success 
in our enterprises. We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. à 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Monday, July 9, 1917, when, on 
request of Mr. James and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

RECENT DISTURBANCES IN EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was waited upon by a 
delegation of citizens this morning who presented a memorial 
to the Senate of the United States. It has to do with the recent 
loss of life and destruction of property in the State of Illinois. 


i 
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These citizens are of colored birth, and headed by Rey. Dr. 
Waldron, of this city, breathed such a spirit of loyalty and de- 
votion to the Republic that the Chair instructs that the petitions 
be inserted in full in the Record and that they be referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections.. The Chair thinks 
that is the appropriate place for the petitions to go. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, July 11, 1917. 
To the Senate of the United States, 
Vice President THOMAS‘ R. MARSHALL, President: 


Your 8 citizens of the United States and een of Mary: 
r 


e infamous crime unless on 
the presentment or indictment of a zane pI erent o cases gruag 
mill when in actual service me 


shall have been committed. Your petitioners respectfull resent to 
ou that the above-mentioned revisions of the Constitution of the 
nited States haye been ntly Hela tra by several of the States of 


wholesale iynchings, murders, and burnings of citizens of the United 
States at East St. Louis; and your petitioners request that the United 
States Senate and the United States House of Representatives appoint 
at once a joint commission empowered, authorized, and instructed to 
investigate thoroughly and well the violations of the United States 
Constitution referred to ages and to discover their causes and the 
reasons why the authorities of the State of Tennessee and the city of 
Memphis, and the authorities of the State of Illinois and the city of 
East St. Louis failed to enforce the constitutions of their States and the 
Constitution of the United States, and to ascertain whether Tennessee 
and Illinois are in the on of a republican form of government. 

Your petitioners are of the opinion that the outrages committed upon 
colored American citizens in East St. Louis, Ill., are a part of a dee 
laid eer er f by the enemies of the United States to promote strife, 
bloodshed, and revolution in the many communities North and West 
into which colored American citizens from the South have recently 
settled in Jarge numbers, in order to make it impossible for our country 
to send to Europe the men, material, and munitions necessary to subdue 
Germany and her allies. By reason of the strong race prejudice and 
the 3 of foreign and organized labor against the colored ple 
which prevail in the northern and western communities to which col- 
ored American citizens have recently migrated in large numbers, it is 
comparatively easy for the foes of our country to arouse these sald 
communities to deeds of violence, murder, and conflagration. For these 
reasons we appeal to the honorable Senate of the United States to 
exercise the power vested in her by the Constitution and enact imme- 
diately such legislation that wil revent the recurrence of such 
crimes as were committed in Memphis, Tenn., and in East St. Louis, 
III., recently. 

And we will ever pray, etc. 

The Committee of 100 Colored Citizens on the War, J. Mil- 
ton Waldron, president; Chas. M. Thomas, secretary ; 
and delegates from religious, civic, and business organi- 
zations of colored citizens in Maryland, Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and other States, 
William Pickens (Maryland delegation), chairman, 
Jennie H. Ross (Maryland), clerk. 


JvuLy 12, 1917. 
To the PRESIDENT OFP THE SENATE OF THR UNITED STATES: 


More persons have suffered death by mob violence than were killed in 
the Spanish-American War. 

Just about ten times as many Americans have lost their lives by 
mobe min violation of the law—as have become victims of German 
submarines. 

According to the records, which have been kept consecutively since 
1885, 3,378 American citizens have been hanged, burned, or otherwise 
unlawfully done to death. This large number of men and women have 
not no democracy in our country safe, and have been lynched without 
warning. 

This last outbreak in East St. Louis came on the eve of the Fourth of 
July celebration, and at a time when to our positive knowledge colored 
Americans were in hearty accord with the President in this war crisis, 
standing ready and willing to do service in any capacity. 

Thirty-seven persons are thus known to have lost eir lives, not 
strike breakers only bat old men, women, and children, Alle causes 
of the riot confllet. This much is certain: It began as a labor dis- 
turbance, and ended as a race riot. 

Two points stand out clearly: 

1. The local police were unable to handle the situation. 

2. The State militia disarmed the blacks and provided arms and 
ammunition for the whites. 

The lynching records show that every mob that has committed 
violence has been strong enough to prevent conviction of its members 
in the local courts. So long as the Federal Government stands aloof 
mob law may feel encouraged, not discouraged. 

The citizens of Baltimore urge the President and Members of Con- 
to act immediately upon the Dyer resolution (known as H. J. 
8 gressional ittee to study and report 
e appointment of a con onal committee to and repor 
upon the riot in East St. Louis. a 15 
The discovery of what laws, if any, are needed to prevent like 
occurrences in IIlinois or any other State. 
Wu. PICKENS 
Mrs. Jexnin FI. Ross, 
BEssig COLEMAN, 
JUNIEL Gray, 
CARL J. MURPHY, Editor Afro-American, 
Committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House, by J. C. South, its Chief Clerk, an- 
nounced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 4960) to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of Frederick 
Stearns & Co., of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against a tax 
being placed on gross sales, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America in session at Asbury Park, 
N. J., favoring national prohibition, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana for the submission of a constitutional 
amendment for national prohibition. I ask that the memorial! be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 5. 

Memorial to Congress of the United States to pass an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution and submit the same to the several States for 
ratification prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for use as a beverage. K 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress of 
the United States of America: ; 

Your memorialists, the members of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana, the senate and house concurring, respectfully 
represent : 22 
Whereas it appears that a majority of the people of the United States 

are in favor of prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 

liquors for use as a beverage; and 

Whereas there is now pending before Congress of the United States a 
measure proposing an amendment to the Federal Constitution designed 
to effect such prohibition: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That we, the members 

of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, do 
hereby petition and earnestly pray the Congress of the United States 
that such measure proposing an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
s0 peony the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 5 hoagie be passed 
and submitted to the several States for ratification; an 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state of Montana to the Senate and to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and that copies hereof be transmitted 
by the secretary of state of Montana to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of Montana in Congress. 

Jas. F. O'CONNOR, 
1 of the House. 

W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate. 

Approved February 13, 1917, 

S. V. STEWART, Governor, 


Mr. MYERS presented a petition of Butte Local No. 1, Social- 
ist Party of the United States, of Butte, Mont., praying for, the 
submission of the selective-draft law to a vote of the people, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Yellowstone Association ef 
Congregational Churches, of Montana, praying for national pro- 
hibition, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church, of Minneapolis, of the 
Christian Endeavor Society of Minneapolis, of the congregation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Fosston, of sundry citi- 
zens of St. Paul, and of the combined congregations of the 
churches of Hutchinson, all in the State of Minnesota, praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordercd 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of 
Winnsboro, and of the Bonham Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, of Paris, in the State of Texas, praying for na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. ASHURST. I present a petition signed by a number of 
citizens of Miami, Ariz., which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred te the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

2 MIAMI, ARIZ., July 6, 1917. 
Hon. HEN nT ASHURST, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We, the undersigned, take this means of expressing to you 
our earnest d that you give your unremitting support to the Cham- 
berlain bill for universal military training. 

Yours, truly, C. E. ARNOLD 


(And others). 
Mr. GRONNA. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a petition of certain citizens of Englevale, N. Dak., 
and that one of the names be printed with the petition. 


JULY 12, 


f 
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There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ENGLEVALE, N. Dax. 
United States Senate 
Care of Mr. Gronna: 


The undersigned urge conservation of foodstuffs used in making in- 
toxicating beverages and passage of all prohibition measures, also urge 
that no added tax be placed on liquors. 


Mrs. W. W. ANDERSON 
(And 38 others). 
POEM BY ALBERT r. LEHMANN. 


Mr. GRONNA. I ask to have printed in the Recorp, without 
reading, a song poem written by Albert T. Lehmann, entitled 
“Hurrah for the U. S. A.!“ It is a beautiful and patriotic 
poem, and I am sure that it will be an inspiration to those who 
may read it. Mr. Lehmann is a young man living in the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent. 

There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HURRAH FOR THE U. S. A.! 
In days gone by, Old Glory, boys, : 
She's fought for freedom a $ right, boys, > 
In the good old U. 


9 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Fall nee boys; 
Hurrah for the U. S. 
She's going in to win, erie: 
The world’s democracy. 
When we'll see Old Glory waving 
In the midst of the densest fray 
Then we'll shout with all our might, boys, 
“ Hurrah for the U. S. A.! * 


Our fathers fought and died, boys, 
To win democracy ; 

Like them we'll gladly die, boys, 
For a free humanity. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across. navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved 
June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and develop- 
ment of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, to report it without amendment. I give notice that I 
will submit a report to accompany the bill at a later day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

MILITARY SERVICE ACTS OF GREAT BRITAIN (S. DOC. NO. 62). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. From the Committee on Printing I 
report a resolution providing for the printing of the manu- 
script submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
IETTE] on Tribunals and Certificates of Exemption Under the 
Military Service Acts of Great Britain. The estimated cost is 
about $87. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res, 102) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] on 1917, entitled “ Tribunals and 

Service Acts of Great 


e n 18 
Certincates of Exemption Under the Military 
Britain,” be printed as a Senate document. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2632) for the relief of Charles Leon, to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2633) to reinstate John K. Thompson as a gunner in 
the United States Navy, to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

4 bill (S. 2634) to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at or near the United States Naval Hospital in Bent 
County, Colo., so as to facilitate the transportation of supplies to 
said hospital. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The bill relates to the naval hospital. I 
thought at first it should go to the Committee on Appropriations, 
but on reflection I ask that it be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the bill provide for a bridge 
over a navigable river? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; it is not over a navigable stream; it 
is over a nonnavigable stream, and is to be constructed for 
taking supplies to the naval hospital. The hospital is under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy Department, and it Is for the use of 
the Navy that the bill is Introduced. On that account it seems 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs would be-the proper com- 
mittee to which it should be referred. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is not to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge; it makes an appropriation for that purpose, 
but it will go to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If the bill provides for an appropriation it 
ought to go to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no objection. I first marked it 
to go to the Committee on Appropriations, and then thought 
that being for the use of the navai hospital it should go to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being an appropriation for naval 
affairs, the bill will be referred to the Committee on Naval 


By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 2635) granting a pension to Nelson E. Bucknam; 
a bill (8. 2636) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 

argrave 

A bill (8. 2637) granting a pension to John D. Harkless; and 

A bill (S. 2638) granting a pension to William G. Neeley ; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 


Ab 1 te 2639) to amend the act approved June 12, 1917, en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 2640) for the relief of Sara H. Mitchell; and 

A bill (S. 2641) granting to the State of New Mexico 300,000 
acres of land in said State for the use and benefit of the mili- 
tary institutions of New Mexico; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bili (S. 2642) for the relief of Nicolas Gallegos; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2643) authorizing the e of Morten R. 
Brock as a captain in the United States Army, and providing 
for his retirement ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2644) granting a pension to W. H. Johnston; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2645) providing for the issuance of a special Red 
Cross stamp and fixing a rate for the transmission of first-class 
mail matter by the American Red Cross, its chapters, and the 
ee ca thereof; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

A bill (S. 2646) for the relief of Edward W. Whitaker (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS (H. R. 4285). 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SHIELDSesubmitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PATENTS. 


Mr. JAMES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 103), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, ae the Committee on Patents or any snbcommittee 
thereof be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress 
to send for persons, ks, and papers; to administer oaths and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost no exceeding $1 per printed page. to 
report such hearin. as may be had lu connection th any subject 
which may be pending before said committee. the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions or 
recess of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON subsequently, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it favorably 
without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


PRICES OF COAL. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have read a letter which I have 
received bearing on matters under consideration, It is brief, 
and I think it is important. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BUILDING OWNERS AND MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 25 tft. 
Chairman COMMERCE COMMT 


RE States Senate, Washington. D. 0. 

Dear 8 1 the Building Owners and Managers Asso- 
ciation of < Cincinnati, I have been instructed to address you in behalf 
of the members of our association, and ask you to further consider the 
price of coal at the mines. 
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Our association considers the price of $3 or 83.50 per ton for coal at 
the mines exorbitant. One year ago we were buying coal at 90 cents 
per ton at the mines. Labor and other conditions bave not advanced 
sufficiently enough to charge anything near these pe 

A little investigation as to the cost and profit for operating coal at 
the mines will readily pace before you the right figures to be charged, 
which will not be anything like $3 and $3.50, 

Sen association stands ready to cooperate with you in every way 
po: e. 

Respectfully, yours, . M. W. MCINTYRE, Secretary. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present a communication from the Inde- 
pendent Harvester Co., of Plano, Ill., on the price of bituminous 
coal. I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE INDEPENDENT HARVESTER Co. (Inc.), 
Plano, II., July 9, 1917. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 1 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR Senator: We have been recently reading of some activity 
on the part of the Government in an attempt to control or regulate 
the price of bituminous coal to the consumer, and it occurs to me that 
our experience of the past 60 days might proye interesting. 

We have been endeavoring to contract for our coal requirements for 
the coming year, but so far without success. Last year we contracted 
for 2,500 tons at 99 7 of 81.35 per ton at the mines. Of the 2,500 
tons we consumed per cent, which I believe is strong evidence that 
we did not overestimate our needs or store the coal, This year we 
require LA papa pt i the same quantity as last year and July 5 
were quo a price of $3.50 per ton at the mines, and further informed 
on July 6 that there undoubtedly would be no further reduction — 
the year from the price quoted. The quotation of $3.50 submitte 
July 5 was the price we were paying during May and June, or before 
the recent agitation and conference, and it would seem that in spite of 
the discussion and widely heralded reduction in price the tangible re- 
sults do not may the statement that coal will cost the consumer less, 

Trusting the above may prove interesting to you, I am, 

Very truly, yours, « 
W. D. STEWARD. 


DEMOCRACIES AGAINST AUTOCRACIES. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I submit a paper prepared by Mr. David 
Lubin, delegate of the United States International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, on the subject-of Democracies against 
Autocracies. I ask to have it referred to the Committee on 
Printing with a view to having it printed as a document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 


PROFITS ON WHEAT. 


Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, I have here an article taken 
from the New York Journal of Commerce of July 9, written by 
Mr. J. J. Slechta, a frequent contributor to that paper on 
economic and commercial subjects. The article relates to the 
claim that $250,000,000 were made in profits by wheat mer- 
chants during the last few months. Mr. Slechta discusses that 
question in this article, and I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


SEES NO EXTREMELY HIGH CROP PRICES—J. J. SLECHTA TELLS OF THE 
16 WHEAT AND FLOUR PRODUCTION—DECLARES THAT TO HAVE MADE A 
PROFIT OF $250,000,000, AS ALLEGED IN RECENT CHARGES, WHEAT MER- 
CHANTS: AND MILLERS MUST HAVE NECESSARILY CLEARED ABOUT A 
DOLLAR PER BUSHEL—GIVES STATISTICS TO REFUTE CLAIMS, 


EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE: 


Discussions and various recommendations concerning the necessity 
for food control have operated to obscure some of the most salient facts 
relating to the production, distribution, and consumption of American 
wheat and flour. It has been alleged in press organs, without indica- 
tion of serious effort to consider the fundamental facts, that the Amer- 
ican people have paid a profit of $250,000.000 during the last five 
months of the crop year (February-June) in the excess of flour cost to 
consumer over the price received for the wheat by the farmer producing 
it. Merely in the interest of accuracy I have compiled some statistics 
the consideration of which is indispensable if an impartial inquiry into 
the accuracy of such a statement as above mentioned is to be made. 

The agricultural reports of the Crop Bureau have placed the 1916 
wheat crop of the United States at about 640.000.000 bushels. A profit 
of $250.000,000 would amount to slightly over 40 cents bushel on 
the whole crop, whereas fully 60 per cent of the crop had already been 
exported or sold for consumption, if not already consumed. A careful 
tabulation of the figures for the movement of grain at primary points 
by months during the pant 10 years shows conclusively that approx- 
imately 60 r cent of every wheat crop leaves the mers’ ds 
during the frst six months of the crop year. On February 1, 1916 
certainly not more than 250,000,000 bushels of the 1916 mop remained 
unsold to consumers. To have resulted in a profit of $250.000,000 
wheat merchants and millers must have necessarily cleared about a 
dollar per bushel. Let us examine the facts so far as they bear upon 
this question. It should not be difficult to show the source of so 
unusual a profit, if it existed. 

It has also been stated that the 5 price received — farmer 
for the 1916 7 — did not exceed 81. per bushel. This statement 
I am not prepared to dispute, but that it should be taken as the meas- 
ure of the farmer’s remuneration, in contradistinction to the highest 
market price in New York and Chicago, at a time when conditions 
closely resembling an absolute corner were brought about by the 
excessive buying of options on futures by the European Government 
buyers, is hardly short of ridiculous. This will be clear to anyone 
who cares to consider carefully the following figures: 
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I do not believe that a great deal of confidence can be placed in the 
Government's reports of farm wheat prices. These figures must, by 
the v nature of things, be more or less rough estimates. It is 

impossible for any bureau to get an accurate estimate of 
the actual average price which the farmer receives for his wheat on a 
given day. The price varies in almost every primary market in every 
wheat-producing State in the Union. It is very doubtful whether the 
farmer received a price as high as that indicated in the Government re- 
ports, but, on the other hand, it is certainly true that a not incon- 
siderable portion of the crop was marketed at prices very close to the 
cash prices. This is particularly true of wheat in the soft winter sec- 
tions, which is sold in a larger proportion direct to the millers, or at 
least for immediate local consumption. The writer knows of instances 
where mills have purchased wheat for cash at prices which were actu- 
ally higher than the cash prices on the Chicago market. 
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at $5.33. 
about 51.20 per el. Probably the average price paid by millers 
for wheat 3 and delivered in July did not much exceed the price 
on July 1, 81. which indicates a comfortable margin of profit. But 
the universal milling practice is to sell options against wheat stock 
bought for milling to avoid risk of a fali in price; hence, the profit 
realized by increased price for flour is offset by loss on sale of option. 
The profit was pee. realized by the speculator or by the purchaser 
for export, who bought in the miller's options to provide cargoes for 
future shipment. 

Confused thinking on matters of this kind results inevitably from in- 
ability to visualize exactly what happens in a given transaction. I was 
much interested in Senator Reep’s effort, during the examination of 
Mr. Hoover before the committee, to get such a visualization of a cer- 
tain farmer’s crop of a thousand bushels, sold to an elevator at Fargo, 

. Dak. o far as could be learned from the report of the hearing, 
that thousand bushels was lost in transit. Let us see what actually 
does happen to a similar thousand bushels. 

The farmer probably gets a 8 bid from one or more elevators, 
or he may call up on the rural telephone. Let us suppose that he has 
his first Vereen E ready on September 1. The Fargo elevator offers 
him $1.31 per bushel and he sends in his wagons. Some of it he may 
deliver at once, but he has sold it all and may not deliver it for two 
weeks. The elevator is in touch by wire with Minneapolis. If he is a 
close and careful trader, he is sure to sell each day as much as he has 
contracted for with farmers, to be delivered on cars within a 
specified date. He cleans it, weighs it a second time, grades it, and 


puts it into freight cars. He may succeed in keeping as much as a 
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cent and a half a bushel after paying his expenses. If he takes chances 
on a rising market he may make more, but more probably the elevator 
man takes no chances when wheat is $1 a bushel, and lucky if he 
can turn over the season’s wie, Ans a net profit of a half cent per bushel. 
The man who bought the 1, bushels from the country elevator is 
probably a wheat commission dealer, acting for a big Minneapolis 
miller or for a wheat buyer in Chicago. He has orders to buy at a 
maximum price given him. Probably a quarter of a cent per bushel is 
his reward. The commission man's principal miller or wheat merchaut 
is now in legal possession of the 1,000 bushels of wheat, though it has 
not yet left the farm near Fargo. ~- . 

‘AL this stage of the proceedings, during which it may be that not 
over 24 hours have elapsed from the time the farmer agreed on a 1 
with the country elevator until the same identical wheat is sold either 
to the miller or to a wheat merchant at a central market, the next 
series of transfers is entered upon in the course of getting the wheat 
. to the consumer. If a miller of flour is the purchaser, the price which 

he has paid forms the basis upon which he fixes his price of flour. 
Perhaps the farmer's 1,000 bushels is part of a month’s 5 
which the miller now offers for sale for delivery from 30 to 90 days 
later. These transactions follow each other so closely that thus far, 
even in a market with the price rising abruptly, there is little oppor- 
tunity for any party to any one transaction to a ct more than a 
nominal profit. In fact, the more uncertainty there is in market indi- 
cations the greater is the promptness with which each transfer tai es 
place. If the miller sells the product of the 1,000 bushels of wheat to 
an exporter, there ap the widest variation in the amount of profit 
possible. If the exporter is doing a straight commission business, his 
margin is always the same, but if be act as exporting merchant his 
risks necessitate taking all the profit he can get. Should the mill sell 
for domestic consumption, sale may be made either direct to bakers in 
consuming centers, through its own representative, or to flour mer- 
chants or middlemen. Contrary to common belief, the flour dealer has 
little opportunity for speculation. Only a very small minority of such 
merchants have storage facilities for flour. They sell, in most 
cars. ‘They base their sale prices on the price of the miller, and if 
the baker is not too close a buyer they may extract as much as 50 
cents per barrel, or they may get only 10 cents per barrel. If the 
market price has slum in the meantime, they run a very large risk 
of haying the flour rejected upon arrival and sell it at a loss. Probably 
it is fair to say that the retailer, either large or small, has the best 
opportunity to make large profits when the prices are consistently ris- 
ing. He has no opportunity to make hedge sales, as he sells y in 
small quantities, he rule which the retailer invariably follows is to 
fix a price based on what it costs him to replace his stock, and it must 
be admitted that year in and year out this is the only safe and business- 
like course to pursue. 

Comparison will show that the farm price is never long in narrowing 
the margin which may appear when cash eso at leading markets 
take a sudden rise. Vi uently a considerable ty in prices 
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Arrivals at these 11 
crop. and mušt be fairly 
that two-thirds of the deliveries were made in the six months of 
the crop year. Nevertheless, according to the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there was still 15.8 pee cent of the crop in farmers" 
hands on March 1, after which the highest farm prices were paid. 
The significance of the comparatively heavy arrivals after March 31, 
when the prices first touched the $2 mark, should also be noted, 

It is not my purpose to d'spute any statement to the effect that 
prices to the consumer could be reduced by a socialization of the wheat 
and flour merchandising, but it would seem that the figures herewith 
quoted are ample refutation of the extreme statements accredited to 
Mr. Hoover and others, regarding the amount of the return to the 
producer, as compared to the price paid by the consumer. What the 
result would be upon production and upon distributive factors in the 
course of a season or two, should the laws of supply and demand be 
wholly eliminated from the process which 4 y 
facto, the amount of 


roduction, is a wholly diff: tter, 
the scope of this a R 


cle. 
JOSEPH J. SLECHTA, 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Every true American must have 


been delighted this morning when he read the powerful ¢all by 
the President to the business interest to substitute patriotism 
for profits. His language is so clear and so thrilling, so ex- 


nes prices, ee. 


pressive of the great burden which he carries, and yet so in- 
spiring to others to carry their share, I believe the response he 
has a right to expect will be made to the call. ; , 

The call of the President is not alone to the business interests; 
it is an appeal to every man to stand by the President’s side 
and do his part. 1 wish that the appeal should haye the most 
general ation, and ask that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the President’s address was ordered 
to be inserted in the Rrconn, as follows: i 

“My fellow countrymen, the Government is about to at- 
tempt to determine the prices at which it will ask you henceforth 
to furnish various supplies which are necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war and various materials which will be needed 
in the industries by which the war must be sustained, 

„We shall, of course, try to determine them justly and to the 
best advantage of the Nation as a whole; but justice is easier to 
speak of than to arrive at, and there are some considerations 
which I hope we shall all keep steadily in mind while this 
particular problem of justice is being worked out. I therefore 
take the liberty of stating very candidly my own view of the 
situation and of the principles which should guide both the 
Government and mine owners and manufacturers of the country 
in this difficult matter. 

“A just price must, of course, be paid for everything the Gov- 
ernment buys. By a just price I mean a price which will sustain 
the industries concerned in a high state of efficiency, provide a 
living for those who conduct them, enable them to pay good 
wages, and make possible expansions of their enterprises which 
will .from time to time become necessary as the stupendous 
undertakings of this great war develop. 

“We could not wisely or reasonably do less than pay such 
prices. They are necessary for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of industry; and the maintenance and development of 
industry are necessary for the great task we have in hand. But 
I trust that we shall not surround the matter with a mist of 
sentiment. Facts are our masters now. We ought not to put 
the acceptance of such prices on the ground of patriotism. . 

“ Patriotism has nothing to do with profits in a case like this. 
Patriotism and profits ought never in the present circumstances 
to be mentioned together. 

“Tt is perfectly proper to discuss profits as a matter of busi- 
ness, with a view. to maintaining the integrity of capital and 
the efficiency of labor in these tragical months when the lib- 
erty of free men everywhere and of industry itself trembles 
in the balance; -but it would be absurd to discuss them as & 
motive for helping to serve and save our country. Patriotism 
leaves profits out of the question. 

“In these days of our supreme trial, when we are sending 
hundreds of thousands of our young men across the seas to 
serve a great cause, no true man who stays behind to work for 
them and sustain them by his labor will ask himself what he is 
personally going to make out of that labor. 

No true patriot will permit himself to take toll of their hero- 
ism in money or seek to grow rich by the shedding of their 
blood. He will give as freely and with as unstinted self-sacri- 
fice as they. When they are giving their lives will he not give 
at least his money? $ 

“T hear it insisted that more than a just price, more than a 
price that will sustain our industries, must be paid; that it is 
necessary to pay very liberal and unusual profits in order to 
‘stimulate’. production; that nothing but pecuniary rewards 
will do it—rewards paid in money, not in the mere liberation 
of the world. 

J take it for granted that those who argue thus do not stop 
to think what that means. Do they mean that you must be 
paid, must be bribed, to make your contribution, a contribution 
that costs you neither a drop of blood nor a tear, when the 
whole world is in travail and men everywhere depend upon and 
call to you to bring them out of bondage and make the world 
a fit place to live in again, amidst peace and justice? 

Do they mean that you will exact a price, drive a bargain, 
with the men who are enduring the agony of this war on the 
battle field, in the trenches, amidst the lurking dangers of the 
sea, or with the bereaved women and the pitiful children, be- 
fore you will come forward to do your duty and give some part 
of your life, in easy, peaceful fashion, for the things we are 
fighting for, the things we have pledged our fortunes, our lives, 
our sacred honor to vindicate and defend—liberty and justice 
and fair dealing and the peace of nations? Of course you will 
not. ; i 

“Tt is inconceivable. Your patriotism is of-the same self- 
denying stuff as the patriotism of the men dead or maimed on 
the fields of France, or else it is no patriotism at all. - 

Let us never speak, then, of profits and of patriotism in th 
same sentence, but face facts and meet them. 
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„Let us do sound business, but not in the midst of a mist. 
Many a grievous burden of taxation will be laid on this Nation, 


in this generation and in the next, to pay for this war. Let us 
see to it that for every dollar that is taken from the people's 
pockets it shall be possible to obtain a dollar’s worth of the 
sound stuffs they need. t 

“Let me turn for a moment to the shipowners of the United 
States, and the other ocean carriers whose example they have 
followed, and ask them if they realize what obstacles, what 
almost insuperable obstacles, they have been putting in the way 
of the successful prosecution of this war by the ocean freight 
rates they have been exacting. 

“They are doing everything that high freight charges can 
do to make the war a failure, to make it impossible. I do not 
say that they realize this or intend it. 

“The thing has happened naturally enough, because the com- 
mercial processes which we are content to see operate in ordi- 
nary times have without sufficient thought been continued into 
a period where they have no proper place. 

I am not questioning motives. I am merely stating a fact, 
and stating it in order that attention may be fixed upon it. 
The fact is that those who have fixed war freight rates have 
taken the most effective means in their power to defeat the 
armies engaged against Germany. 
~ “When they realize this we may, I take it for granted, count 
upon them to reconsider the whole matter. It is high time. 
Their extra hazards are covered by war-risk insurance. 

“T know and you know what response to this great challenge 
of duty and of opportunity the Nation will expect of you; and 
I know what response you will make. 2 

Those who do not respond, who do not respond in the spirit 
of those who have gone to give their lives for us on bloody fields 
far away, may safely be left to be dealt with by opinion and 
the law, for the law must, of course, command these things, 

“T am dealing with the matter thus publicly and frankly, 
not because I have any doubt or fear as to the result, but only 
in order that in all our thinking and in all our dealings with 
one another we may move in a perfectly clear air of mutual 
understanding. 

“And there is something more that we must add to our think- 
ing. The public is now as much part of the Government as are 
the Army and Navy themselves; the whole people in all their 
activities are now mobilized and in service for the accomplish- 
ment of the Nation’s task in this war; it is in such circum- 
stances impossible justly to distinguish between industrial pur- 
chases made by the Government and industrial purchases made 
by the managers of individual industries; and it is just as much 
our duty to sustain the industries of the country, all the indus- 
tries that contribute to its life, as it is to sustain our forces in 
the field and on sea, 

“We must make the prices to the public the same as the 
prices to the Government., Prices mean the same thing every- 
where now; they mean the efficiency or the inefficiency of the 
Nation, whether it is the Government that pays them or not. 
They mean victory or defeat. 

“They mean that America will win her place once for all 
among the foremost free nations of the world or that she will 
sink to defeat and become a second-rate power alike in thought 
and in actton. This is a day of her reckoning, and every man 
amongst us must personally face that reckoning along with her. 

“The case needs no arguing. I assume that I am only ex- 
pressing your own thoughts—what must be in the mind of every 
true man when he faces the tragedy and the solemn glory of the 
present war for the emancipation of mankind. 

“T summon you to a great duty, a great privilege, a shining 
dignity and distinction. 

“T shall expect every man who ‘s not a slacker to be at my 
side throughout this great enterprise. In it no man can win 
honor who thinks of himself.” 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON, 


Mr. CURTIS. I have copies of two addresses by William S. 
Culbertson, member of the United States Tariff Board, which I 
desire to have printed as public documents. I ask that the ad- 
dresses be referred to the Committee on Printing for action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

MEDALS OF HONOR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 1720) to provide for the award of medals of honor and dis- 
tinguished-service medals, 0 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate,.as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments, 


The amendments were, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“ officers,” to insert the words “ but not”; on page 2, line 7. to 
strike out “has distinguished himself or” and after the word 
„himself“ at the end of the line to insert the words “or within 
three years prior to the approval of this act has distinguished 
himself“; on page 2, line 22, to strike out “section 1216 of the 
Revised Statutes” and insert “previously existing law”; on 
page 3, line 1, to strike out “authorized by section 1285, Re- 
vised Statutes” and insert “heretofore authorized by law”; 
on page 4, line 8, strike out “Act” and insert “act”; on page 
4, line 21, strike out “ representatives” and insert. “ representa- 
tive; and on page 5, line 12, after the word “ proviso,” to insert 
a comma and the words “but all consideration of and action 
upon any of said cases shall be based exclusively upon official 
records now on file in the War Department,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, efc., That the provisions of existing law relating to 
the award of medals of honor to officers, noncommissioned officers, and 
privates of the Army be, and they are hereby, amended so as to au- 
thorize the President to present, in the name of the Congress, a medal 
of honor only to each person who, while an officer or enlisted man of 
the Army, shall hereafter, in action involving actual conflict with an 
enemy, distinguish himself conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and nd the call of duty. 

That for especially distinguished service not sufficient to nant the 
award of the medal of honor the President may, on the recommendation 
of the proper commaniling officer, but not in the name of Congress, 
award a distinguished-service medal of appropriate hone ier and a rib- 
bon, with a rosette or other device to be worn in lieu thereof, to any 
person who while an officer or enlisted man of the Army shall hereafter 
distinguish himself, or within three years prior to the approval of this 
act has distinguished himself, by 5 meritorious service to 
the Government in a duty of great responsibility or by extraordina 
heroism in the line of his profession, and the award of such medal shall 
entitle an enlisted man of the Army to additional pay at the rate of $2 
per month from the date on which he distinguished himself, and said 
additional pay shall continue throughout his active service, notwith- 
standing the fact that the service may not be continuous. 

That the distinguished-service medal shall be issued to all enlisted 
men of the Army to whom the certificate of merit has been granted 
to and including the date of the passage of this act under the 22 — 
sions of previously existing law in lieu of such certificate of merit, and 
after the 0 is act the award of the certificate of merit for 
distinguished service shall cease. The additional pry heretofore au- 
thorized by law for holders of the certificate of merit shall not be paid 
to them, an equal payment being provided for them as holders of the 
distinguished-service medal by the last preceding paragraph of this act. 

That no more than one medal of honor or one distinguished-service 
medal shall be issued to any one person; but for each succeeding deed 
of gallantry in action sufficient to justify the award of a medal of 
honor, and for each succeeding act of distinguished service sufficient 
to Bah the award of a distinguished-service medal, such act being 
performed by an officer or enlisted man of the Army who shall have 
received one such medal, the President may award a suitable bar in 
lieu of anothtr medal, and each bar in Heu of a distinguished-service 
medal received by an enlisted man shall entitled him to further addi- 
tional pay of $2 per month from the date of the distinguished servico 
for which the bar was awarded, 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to expend from the 
appropriations for contingent expenses of his department so much as 
may necessary to defray the cost of the medals of honor, distin- 
„ medals, bars, rosettes, and other devices hereinbefore 
prov or. 

That whenever a medal, bar, ribbon, rosette, or other device presented 
under the provisions of this act shall have been lost, destroyed, or ren- 
dered unfit for use, without tault or neglect on the part of the person 
to whom it was awarded, such medal, bar, ribbon, rosette, or device 
shall be replaved without charge therefor. 

That. except as otherwise prescribed herein, no medal of honor, dis- 
tinguished-service medal, or bar in lieu of either of said medals, shall 
be ued to any person after more than three years from the date of 
the act justifying the award of said medal or bar, nor unless a specific 
statement or report distinctly setting forth the distinguished service 
and suggesting or recommending official recognition thereof shall have 
been made at the time of the distinguished service or within two years 
thereafter, nor unless it shall appear from the official records in the 
War Department that the officer or enlisted man, as the case may be, 
has so distinguished himself as to entitle him to the medal or bar: 
Provided, That in case an individual who shall distinguish himself 
becomes separated from the military service or dies before the award 
of the medal or bar to which he may be entitled. the award may never- 
theless be made and the medal or bar presented within three years 
from the date of the act justifying the award of the medal or bar, to 
such person if living, or if he be dead, delivered to such representative 
of the deceased as the President may designate: Provided further, That 
no medal or bar shall be awarded or presented to any individua! whose 
entire service subsequently to the time he distinguished himself shall 
not have been honorable: And provided further, That in cases of officers 
and enlisted men now in the y for whom the award of the medal 
of honor has been recommended in full compliance with then existing 
regulations but on account of services which, though insufficient fully to 
justify the award of the medal of honor, appear to have been such as 
to justify the award of the distinguished-service medal hereinbefore 
provided for, such cases may be considered and acted upon under the 
provisions of this act authorizing the award of the distinguished-service 
medal, notwithstanding that said services may have been rendered more 
than three years before d cases shall have been considered as au- 
thorized by this proviso, but all consideration of and action upon any 
of said cases shall be based exclusively upon official records now on file 
in the War Department. 

That the provisions of this act and other acts hereafter enacted for 
the award of campaign or serviée medals or badges shall apply to offi- 
cers and enlisted men of all classes of troops hereafter in the military 
service of the United States, 


The amendments were agreed to, 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendments were concurred in, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. s 


DAVID L. BRAINARD, 


Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 979) for the promotion and retire- 
ment of Col. David L. Brainard, Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes in view of 
the conspicuous service in the Arctic of Col. David L. Brainard, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, he being one of the 
seven survivors of the original 25 members of the Greely Ex- 
pedition, and of the injury to his eyesight resulting from ex- 
posure while in said service, which injury will necessitate his 
early retirement from active service, that the President be au- 
thorized to place that officer on the retired list of the Army, 
after over 40 years’ active service, as a brigadier general, with 
the pay and emoluments of a retired officer of that grade, and 
to grant him a commission in accordance with such advanced 
rank, ‘ i r 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have just returned to the 
Chamber. What is the request of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have asked unanimous consent to take 
up the Senate joint resolution providing for Nation-wide pro- 
hibition, with a view of determining whether a date might not 
be agreed upon for a vote. 

Mr, PENROSE. Does the Senator expect a vote on the joint 
resolution this morning? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not, but I wish to see if we can not 
agree on a date for a vote at some future time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator want to discuss the joint 
resolution this morning? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. -I do not. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I understand, the joint resolution is simply 
brought up with the desire of the Senator to have a unanimous- 
consent agreement as to a date to vote on the measure? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I do not know but that 
the Senator from Texas may be able to obtain that agreement 
a little later, but I do not think he can do so this morning. We 
have one unanimous agreement now, and I do not think there 
are very many precedents for piling up unanimous-consent 
agreements. Later on, when the pending bill is disposed of, I 
want to assure the Senator that, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I shall not have any very strong disposition to create 
any permanent obstacle in the way of disposing of this measure, 
but I can not consent to it this morning. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Very well, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Would the Senator from Pennsylvania 
object to making this joint resolution the special order for a 
night session? 2 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not think we have reached 
a point where we need to have a night session. We are all 
working very hard, and many of us are working overtime, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not believe there will be any lengthy 
discussion upon it. For that reason we could dispose of it in 
one or two evening sessions. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think there will be any very long 
discussion on the joint resolution, but I think there will be some 
yery serious: discussion of it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In view of the statements of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I withdraw my request for the present, 


ACTIVITIES GF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to state that I had 
intended calling up a resolution offered by me to investigate the 
activities and authority of the so-called public information com- 
mittee, more particularly relating to an embellished story of an 
alleged encounter with submarines, but the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] was compelled to leave Wash- 
ington last night on account of sickness in his family, and he 
made a special request that I should not call up the resolution 
until his return to Washington in the course of a few days. In 
deference to his request, I shall not call up the resolution this 
morning but shall await his return, 
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CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Senate, if the morning 
business has been concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to make an inquiry regard- 
ing a conference report pending between the two Houses. The 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], I believe, is chairman of 
the conference committee on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator to have 
the motion I have made disposed of, and then I will yield for 
that purpose 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. ] ; 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4961) to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] if any progress is being 
made by the conferees on House bill 4188, making it a crime to 
store or to corner food products? Some of us are very much 
interested in that bill and regard it as of the highest impor- 
tance. We think it reaches a situation that should be con- 
trolled, and that an agreement between the two Houses upon 
this bill, which passed the Senate with practical unanimity. 
ought to be facilitated. I desire to ask the Senator whether 
any progress is being made? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator’s in- 
quiry, I will say that the bill to which he refers passed the 
Senate on June 1. The conferees were appointed by the House, 
I think, on June 28 or 29. Since the appointment of the con- 
ferees on behalf of the House there have been several meetings 
of the conferees of the two bodies. We have, however, been 
unable to agree. The Senate conferees are insisting that the so- 
called Poindexter-Walsh amendment be retained in the Dill; 
also that the Nelson amendment in regard to boards of trade 
be retained in the bill, and also several amendments in regard 
to the arid lands in the West. 

The Senate conferees, representing the wishes of the Senate, 
have felt obliged to insist upon the retention of those amend- 
ments which passed the Senate, as suggested by the Senator 
from Michigan, by practically a unanimous vote. The House 
conferees have not seen proper to recede from their disagreement 
to those amendments. The result is that we have not as yet 
been able to reach an agreement, although we have had several 
conferences. I can not venture a prediction as to when an 
agreement will be reached. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator if, in his opinion, this is not a very important bill, 
having for its purpose the conservation of our food supply? -~ 

Mr. GORE. I share that opinion; and I was led to believe 
that the desire to pass it was urgent on the part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which was to administer the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. May I ask the Senator whether 
he is at liberty to state what influences, if any, are at work to 
prevent Congress from disposing of this bill which originated 
in the House and passed the Senate unanimously? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not believe that I would feel 
at liberty to answer the Senator’s question. I believe other 
Senators have suggested from time to time perhaps the reason 
for the delay as to that measure in conference, but I feel 
obliged to state that we have not been able to agree. Of course, 
if the Senate conferees would recede on the amendments to 
which I have referred, the bill would probably come out; but 


‘we have not felt at liberty to recede, certainly not up to this 


time. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will ask the Senator a further 
question. I ask whether or not the failure to pass this bill and 
make it a law does not afford latitude for the widest kind of 
speculation in foodstuffs, and whether there is any restraining 
hand to-day upon those who attempt to corner foodstuffs in the 
absence of this legislation? : 

Mr. GORE. I will say that whatever restraining power was 
intended to be conveyed by the Nelson amendment and the 
Poindexter-Walsh amendment, and whatever virtue they pos- 
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sess, are being withheld from the country in consequence of 
this delay; but if the Senate conferees should recede from those 
amendments the country would still be deprived of whatever 
ndvantage might come from those two amendments, and we 
have not felt justified, as representing our own views and as 
representing the views of the Senate, in surrendering those 
amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if those amend- 
ments, those wholesome amendments, adopted by the Senate 
were to be stricken from the bill, it would practically resolve 
itself into a seed-regulation measure, and would not have the 
effect or the importance which the bill now possesses. Would 
the Senator be willing to say whether the opposition of the 
Honse conferees is directed against the Senate amendments? 

Mr. GORE. Of course, the House opposition is addressed to 
the Senate amendments, because the-conferees have virtually 
reached an agreement as to the other amendments to the bill 
as it came over from the other House, relating to the amount of 
the appropriation, the seed provisions, and so forth. The dis- 
agreement is respecting the Nelson amendment, which under- 
takes to control or regulate the boards of trade, and the, Walsh- 
Poindexter amendment, which undertakes to penalize corner- 
ing, holding, and monopolizing of foodstuffs and speculation in 
foodstuffs 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And gambling in foodstuffs. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; and certain arid-land amendments. 
Those provisions were placed in the bill by the Senate. The 
Senate conferees are insisting upon their acceptance, and the 
House conferees are holding out against them and persisting in 
their disagreement—and I use the word “persisting” in no 
offensive sense. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to add a word 
to what the Senator from Oklahoma has said. The Senator 
from Michigan will observe, if he will examine the bill, that 
a number of sections were added by the Senate on many differ- 
ent subjects that had nothing whateyer to do with the real 
subject at issue in the bill. That is customary in the Senate. 
Section 11, which caused a good deal of delay, is a public-land 
question, and really has nothing whatever to do with this bill. 
-Under that section the conferees have practically heard testi- 
mony and arguments of Senators at some length, which has 
tended to delay the bill. 

The Senator will also observe, in going through the bill, that 
there are a number of public-land questions and reclamation 
questions involved, which have nothing whatever to do with 
the bill. I think that this should be added to the statement of 
the chairman of the committee as one of the causes for the delay. 

Mr. GORE. I included in the suggestion the statement that 
those amendments have been the points of dispute. š 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The title of the act as it came 
from the House of Representatives was “An act to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by stimulating agricul- 
ture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products.” 
I assume that “facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products“ means that they. shall not be cornered ; that they shall 
not be monopolized for undue profit; and that their distribution 
among consumers shall be facilitated. 

So far as the Nelson amendment is concerned, which deals 
directly with the regulation of boards of trade, it is very 
properly a part of this bill; it is a very wholesome provision; it 
met the unanimous approval of the Senate, and I can not under- 
stand why a measure of such transcendent importance should 
not be passed. i 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I think possibly the Senator 
would have a remedy in moving the discharge of the conferees 
and the appointment of others. I am one of thè conferees my- 
self, and I should be very glad to have the Senator do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I do not think the Senate could be 
represented in any more efficient way than it is represented by 
the Senate conferees. That is the remotest thing from my mind. 
Nevertheless it must be a very strange thing to the conferees 
on the part of the Senate that action can not be obtained; that 
no consideration was given for weeks to a measure of such 
transcendent importance as this. Except for the fuel provisions 
of the bill that is now the unfinished business, I regard that 
measure as of more importance than the one we are now con- 
sidering. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, perhaps I ought to say on behalf 
of the House conferees that they are of opinion that the section 
in the pending bill relating to boards of trade is preferable to 
the Nelson amendment, and that the section in the pending bill 
in regard to holding is better than the Walsh-Poindexter amend- 
ment to the bill in conference, and that perhaps is a restraining 
influence on them. I feel that we ought to say that in justice 
to the House conferees, 
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Mr. President, I desire to offer a substitute for the pending 
bill. I may say that it is an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, striking out all after the enacting clause and sub- 
stituting the substitute which I had printed on yesterday. 
Senators will find this substitute on their desks, excepting that 
section 1 has been changed, in the copy which I shall have read, 
to meet Certain. contingencies that were unprovided for in the 
bill as printed on yesterday. There is only one other slight 
amendment. $ 

I ask that the substitute be read down to and including section 
9. Ishall not ask that section 10 be read, because it is a literal 
transcript of the Nelson amendment in regard to boards of trade 
heretofore adopted. I shall not ask to have section 11 read, be- 
cause it is a literal transcript of the Poindexter-Walsh amend- 
ment heretofore agreed to by the Senate and bearing the stamp 
of the Senate’s approval. I have merely added one sentence, 
providing that it shall not be construed to repeal the Sherman 
antitrust law. I shall not ask to have read the sections of the 
substitute following section 11, because they are substantial 
copies of the sections of the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute is not in order at 
the present time, as there is an amendment pending that has not 
been disposed of. ` 


order at this time. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. Then I will not prefer the request at 
this time. I was not so advised. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, President Wilson’s first admin- 
istration was a brilliant record of things accomplished. From 
its commencement to its close he was buttressed by a safe and 
reliable majority in both Houses of the Congress. Between the 
Executive and that majority was a common purpose, outlined 
in the Democratic platform of 1912. To the due performance 
of that purpose both were solemnly committed. Their responsi- 
bility to the country was mutual. It was effectively discharged 
through close and constant cooperation of the Executive and the 
Senate and the House, upon planes of procedure comprehended 
and accepted by them all. This presupposed conference and 
discussion, through which differences were composed or elimi- 
nated, objections recognized or discarded, and contentions ac- 
cepted or abandoned. Conferences were in turn the offspring of 
organized efforts and our legislative majorities became efficient 
through the cohesion of their units, who after full and unlimited 
discussion among themselves voiced their conclusions through 
the machinery of the caucus. Teamwork was both watchword 
and byword of Democratic procedure. 

Through the systematized processes of political strategy and 
tactics, Democracy then proved fully equal to the burden of its 
self-assumed task; it kept the faith it had pledged to the people; 
the fruitage of its labors became the harbinger of a second and 
greater triumph; its deeds were catalogued in the platform of 
1916 and emphasized as a guaranty of kindred performances yet 
to be achieved; and the people in generous response to the 
fidelity of its chosen representatives gave its President the 
largest vote of confidence ever cast in the annals of the Republic. 

During the eventful sessions of the last two Congresses, when 
reform after reform was enacted into law and abuse after abuse 
was successfully assailed, when Democratic trenches were 
always held and Democratic drives were always successful, our 
opponents sought to weaken our assaults and undermine our 
strength by attacking the caucus system. They denounced it 
by day and by night, in season and out of season. It was un- 
democratic, tyrannical, enslaving. It suppressed conviction, de- 
prived its Members of all initiative, destroyed individuality, and 
substituted the majority of the majority for Senate and House. 
It was the stronghold of national abuses, the citadel of legisla- 
tive despotism. He who entered its circle surrendered his 
opinions, abandoned his independence, stifled his conscience, lost 
his self-respect, and ceased to be a public representative. This 
chorus was sung in many keys. It was voiced in countless 
changes of expression by progressive, by reactionary, and by 
independent, but it was always the same refrain. We were 
warned of the coming of a day of wrath, whenthe people, waxing 
indignant over Democratic indifference to these remonstrances, 
would overflow its restraints and bury us under the overwhelm- 
ing flood of its disapproval. We were making a travesty of self- 
government by exalting the prerogative of “King Caucus.” 
We had created a Frankenstein which had bound us with cords. 
We had become its puppets and registered its decrees as it 
demanded. 

But we were not the sole offenders. The President, it was 
said, had sinned and was sinning as grievously. He had with 
sinister presumption assumed the leadership of the Nation. 
He did not advise legislation but commanded it. He trans- 
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gressed the proprieties by frequently visiting the Capitol and 
conferring with party leaders. He urged support for adminis- 
tration measures. He had invaded the province of legislation. 
He had arrogated many of its functions to himself, He was a 
flagrant usurper. He was an Executive meddler in things that 
were designed for other spheres of action. He was disturbing, 
if not seriously disarranging, the distribution of constitutional 
powers. He menaced the equilibrium of coordinated authority. 
He was degrading the powers and the dignity of the Congress. 
This conduct, too, was said to be under the angry ‘scrutiny of 
a jealous electorate, outraged by Executive usurpations, and 
impatient for the arrival of the hour when it could launch its 
thunderbolt of disapproval; but the work of constructive legisla- 
tion continued its course, and when the hour came the work 
and the workmen received the approval of the people; the work 
had been performed as the workmen selected ‘had promised; 
results had been demanded; when achieved, they became the 
a but eloquent advocates of the methods which wrought 
em. 

We were returned to power charged with the completion of 
an unfinished task of constructive legislation. Under normal 
conditions we should have continued that task as we had con- 
ducted it; but our entrance into the great war has turned us 
away from it. Economic and social problems, however com- 
pelling and insistent, have been thrust aside by the tremendous 
demands of the hour. They have been shelved until peace shall 
have returned te the nations. Party lines have been obscured 
by the fervent heat of a common patriotism. Ancient and in- 
eradicable party differences have for the time been forgotten. 
Congress has responded with alacrity until now to the Presi- 
dent's call for support. We have declared war, enacted uni- 
versal conscription, voted vast supplies, increased the personnel 
of the Army and Navy, and equipped the President with un- 
limited powers of espionage on land and sea, and we have as- 
sumed a common responsibility in committee work and in con- 
forming to the recommendations of the departments. This 
would be commendabie if it were not the obvious course for 
freemen in a time of crisis. Would that it might continue. 

But, Mr. President, time is passing. As we recede from the 
supreme moment when the die was cast and the Nation’s deci- 
sion declared our zeal for cooperation seems to be declining. 
We are becoming less compliant with the demands of the ad- 
ministration, ‘more critical of its policies, more apprehensive of 
its possible misuse of undue and enlarged authority. The con- 
cerns of business and fhe profit mongerer are becoming more 
obtrusive. The vast opportunities for gain which a great war 
creates and the limitations upon them which the Executive may 
impose through bills like that under consideration are erystal- 
lizing into vigorous opposition. Reformers are perceiving the 
opportunity to accomplish their objects by short cuts in legisla- 
tion through amendments to war measures. Ambition whispers 
loudly and yet more loudly, in ears accustomed to her voice, of 
the harvest that may be reaped frem seed now wisely sown; 
and some good men, wise men, honest, patriotic men, are begin- 
ning to shrink from a task whose performance is imperative if 
we are to triumph, lest mistakes occur and disaster come to 
men and to occupations through laws seemingly required for 
the commonweal. 2 

I reflect upon the motive of no man when I assert that the 
plight of the pending bill is due to the operation of all these 
influences and to the absence of any organized support behind 
it. It has been set upon by almost everyone. Friend and foe 
have sought to improve or mutilate it. Both have partially 
succeeded. What it will resemble when it passes through yon- 
der door on its lame and reluctant journey to the conference 
‘chamber omniscience alone can tell. 


from its sponsors by the impenetrable curtain of the future. 
Mr. President, the injection of prohibition into this measure 
under the guise of food conservation, albeit well intended, has 
proven unfortunate for the country, for the bill, and for 
‘cause. I will not say that it was not germane, for under 
system of legislation all things are germane te a measure for a 


designated object “and for other purposes.” A bill introduced | 
to regulate the Papago Indians may emerge from this Chamber | 


as an act to provide penajties for transporting onions by mail, or 


a bill to encourage enlistments in the Army may be readily trans- | 


formed into an act providing pensions for deserters. But the 
proposal to enforce prohibition by drastic methods, by the con- 


‘necessitates a result which satisfies no one. 


And what it will resemble | 
when it returns from that perilous journey is mercifully hidden | 


Section 13 of the bill as it passed in committee of the whole 
on Saturday last may well claim consideration as the most 
unique, the most absurd, the mest serious, the most expensive, 
and the most revolutionary, half-baked, ill-considered specimen 
of compromise legislation to be found in the records of an 
English-speaking lawmaking body of any country at any time 
in any age. It is a reflection upon our intelligence and a libel 
upon our common sense. It can only serve to humiliate us at 
home and abroad, if, indeed, it does not engender a grave doubt 
of our capacity to confront and dispose of crises as they shall 
develop during the progress of the war. 

The section passed the House in intelligent form, It pro- 
hibited the use of foodstuffs for the distillation or fermentation 
ef beverages during the war period. I did not indorse it. It 
was ‘simple, but drastic. Here it has been bombed and ‘gassed 
and shelled into linguistic fragments. It successively encoun- 
tered contention, controversy, and chaos. In so far as it admits 
of construction, it seems to require that the President shall 
purchase all distilled liquors held in bond when the act goes 
into effect at their actual cost plus 10 per cent. To do this he 
must be ‘equipped with from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 for 
the investment, and this at a time when we are straining every 
nerve to secure revenué for national needs of the most insisteat 
description. He will be the most colossal owner of distilled 
liquor the world ever saw, but he can not dispose of his wares 
except as we may hereafter direct. Presumably this is to be 
done in the cause of prohibition, and also to guard the owner 
against confiscation of his wares. 

Apart from our obvious constitutional inability to take the 
property of the citizen at a rate of compensation fixed by legis- 
lative enactment, it is apparent that this prohibitory process 
will not prohibit. On the contrary, it will for the time being 
increase the consumption of distilled liquors. These will be 
taken out of bond in prodigious quantities in anticipation of our 
final action. Once removed they must find a market. They 
will be made attractive to consumers. who will, in tura, lay 
in as large a store as possible against the dread day when 
moisture is no longer a fact but a sweet and lingering remi- 
niscence. < 

Moreover, the crisis of the distiller will be the opportunity of 
the rectifier. The latter has no liquors in bond. I wonder if the 
Senator from Iowa knew this when on Friday last he presented 
his amendment forbidding the withdrawal of distilled liquors 
from bond during the war. He stated his purpose in offering 
it with his customary clearness and candor. He wanted to wage 
the war with a sober Nation. But this commendable purpose 
could not be accomplished by a policy which restrains the traffic 
ef one class of liquor manufacturers only. It merely gives a 
monopoly to the other class, which will naturally make hay 
while the sun shines. I have no wish to misrepresent anyone 
here, not even the rectifier. I hope I do him no injustice in 
saying that of all offenders against national sobriety he is the 
mest reprehensible. He does not offer his patrons the “ liquid 
hell,” so repellant to the perfervid Senator from IIlinois, but 
something “just as good.” He needs neither distillery nor 
bonded warehouse for his production. All he requires ts a lot 
of neutral spirits commonly known as alcohol, a supply of 
water reasonably free from impurities, a little bead oil, and a 
variety of flavoring extracts. From these he compounds a per- 
fect imitation of any distilled beverage known to the trade. He 
will run the gamut from a mild distillate designed to inspire 
genial convivialty to a mixture two fingers of which would 
start a Quaker on the warpath, and his output is whisky. A 
President of the United States has so decided, 

Section 18 as we have amended it does not require the Presi- 
dent to buy this sort of merchandise, nor yet prohibit its manu- 
facture. No foodstuffs are needed to produce it, and nothing 
short of national prohibition can eliminate it. Until that great 
object can be effected what a boon to the rectifier will section 12 
become when written upon the statute books of the country. 
He will doubtless, like the bootlegger, become for commercial 
reasons an advocate of war-prohibition measures. 

This section adds fully half a billion dollars to the totat of 
our annual expenditure, if we may assume it to be proof against 
constitutional objections. To my mind that assumption is a 
most violent one. The Supreme Court, however, has quite 
recently destroyed the State’s essential powers of eminent 
domain over the domain within its boundaries not actually used 
by the Federal Government for its own purposes; so I am 
finally prepared to concede that law ts law, save as that omnis- 
cient tribunal shail otherwise declare. To add this vast sum to 
the enormous burden under which we are now staggering is 
excusable only by the stress of a dire necessity which can not 
be avoided. Who will pretend the existence of such a necessity? 
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If any such there be, let me ask him to suggest the rock from 
which this treasure may be still supplied, and the Moses who 
can strike it with his rod and compel its streams of revenue to 
gush forth. 

Not only do we impose this new expefise upon the people, we 
deprive them of one of their largest and most reliable sources of 
revenue, a source from which half our supplies have been ob- 
tained for more ‘than a generation. I am perfectly familiar 
with the attitude of the prohibitionist toward it, and I am 
unreservedly committed to his proposed elimination of it by 
constitutional amendment, But I am opposed to its arbitrary 
elimination by statutory process, which substitutes nothing for 
it and which leaves us groping blindly and against the bitter 
opposition of taxpayers for something else as a base of revenue 
for the pressing needs of a distressed Government. Indeed, I 
am frankly amazed that the Senate of the United States, some- 
times regarded as the greatest deliberative body in the world, 
ostensibly comprising men of experience in affairs of state, rea- 
sonably familiar with national needs and with the capacity to 
provide for them, should have done this thing. I fully under- 
stand and appreciate the motive which led it to vote for pur- 
chase as a sole alternative to confiscation -when that seemed 
inevitable, and I should have so voted at that juncture had I 
been in my seat; but I can account for the final acceptance of 
section 13, as it passed on Saturday afternoon, upon no hypoth- 
esis of a national character. It is a farrago of nonassimilable 
elements, the net result of a rough-and-tumble fight between ele- 
mental forces conducted without rules, without reason, and with- 
out an umpire. Neither side prevailed, nor either yet unhorsed. 
But the prestige of the Senate has suffered, and the prospect 
of an adjournment before the snows of November has gone with 
the breeze of yesterday. 

What other casualties this bill may encounter before a final 
vote is reached may not be wholly foreseen. That it will con- 
front a number is inevitable. And I fear the same may be 
prophesied of every war measure which from now on we shall 
be required to consider. That they should be discussed and 
analyzed is obvious. Such is our duty. But that they are to 
become the vehicles for divers schemes of legislation not ger- 
mane to the needs and crisis of war is neither obvious nor 
desirable. Yet it seems inevitable unless the party here domi- 
nant shall assert its authority and hold our procedure to the 
needs which summoned us in extraordinary session, Mr. Presi- 
dent, order and system are the binding forces of community life. 
They are essential to human progress. They are merely other 
names for modern civilization. Action ‘is possible only when 
they prevail. Inaction and disintegration assume the reins 
when they disappear. They are as necessary in legislative bodies 
as in the courts of justice or the currents of trade. Without 
them responsibility can not be centralized. 

To secure them in free Government political parties are es- 
sential—one to rule, the other to criticize. The people choose 
between them, and their choice is final until it is changed. But 
we are now trying to legislate here without regard to funda- 
mentals. Ordinary methods are suspended. Party organization 
is nominal. Responsibility is neither felt nor recognized. Every 
man acts for himself. Each is an independent. Cohesion is 
either absent or is accidental. Groups form to aid or to ob- 
struct through personal or local considerations, and section 13 
is a natural, albeit an extreme, specimen of their handiwork. 

Neither the caucus nor the rule of the individual can be re- 
proached by such offspring. Better the caucus as pictured in the 
lurid background of Republican imagery; better Aldrichism, 
more baleful than ever described by the genius of Democracy ; 
better a continuation of both at this hour of the Nation’s destiny 
than a chamber of deputies animated by lofty purposes but 
without the mechanism to accomplish them. A babel of tongues 
is not more barren than a confusion of methods, 

Mr, President, this Nation has successfully waged four great 
wars. For the prosecution of each the party then in power was 
justly held responsible. Each had the cooperation of all good 
citizens without regard to party. To each was awarded the 
full meed of praise that goes with victory. It could not be 
otherwise. We are now in the opening stages of a fifth great 
war, the greatest of them all. The crisis came with the rein- 
auguration of a Democratic President, whose hands are upheld 
and whose action is supported by the entire Nation, the devo- 
tion of whose representatives knows neither party nor section. 
As they have begun so may they continue, The voice of the 
President is the voice of America. 

But, Mr, President, war legislation is not and will not be 
unanimous, It should not be. War policies, however capable 
and efficient, are not perfect. They can not be. Both will pro- 
voke comment, and frequently bitter criticism. They should do 
so. Both will provoke opposition. That is inevitable, Free 
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government will disappear when such conditions disappear. 
By such methods errors are corrected, mistakes are rectified, 
evil or mistaken policies eliminated, inefficient men retired, and 
capable leadership and service secured. It follows that in war 
intelligent opposition is more necessary, more useful, nay, more 
indispensable than ever. Healthy, conscientious, and vigorous 
criticism at all times, and opposition when required, is consistent 
with the loftiest and most disinterested patriotism. 

It myst come from the party in opposition. It will be directed 
against the party in power. That party must yield to it or 
overcome it. It should yield when conditions justify it, and 
overcome it when they do not. Hence, Democratic responsibility 
for the successful prosecution of this war is as obvious as will 
be the same responsibility for defeat, should that be the end of 
the conflict. 

This is not to assert that we are waging a Democratic war. 
It is the Nation’s war, in the conduct of which both great parties 
have their parts to play, They are in concert as to the Nation 
and its needs. They may be in dissent as to details and prose- 
cution. And this will become more extensive as events are 
unfolded by the future. 

Hence we must and should answer for all that goes wrong 
in the tremendous drama now staged across the world. And 
hence the greater need for wise and mature legislation, for the 
union of heads and of hearts for the better service of our 
country and ourselves. 

My fellow Democratic Senators, we are at least morally 
responsible for section 18, and for the fate of this bill, for we 
are in control of the Senate. It behooves us to make due com- 
pliance with administration requests for needed war legislation by 
supporting thein whenever we can and by promoting their speedy 
disposition whether we can or not. If we are to do this effec- 
tively, we must again resort to teamwork. I do not counsel the 
indorsement of war bills as party measures, nor yet their pre- 
vious consideration apart from our associates across the aisle. 
But I do urge that when any bill reaches or threatens to reach 
an impasse like that now confronting us we should discharge 
our duty as the dominant force in this body, and relieve our- 
selves from the reproach of incompetency by counseling together 
and outlining an effective method for the speedy disposition of 
the pending business. -This will relieve, if it does not satisfy, 
our Republican colleagues. It will receive the indorsement of 
public opinion, and it will vindicate our asserted capacity for 
managing the affairs of the Nation, and aiding the administra- 
tion to conduct the affairs of the war to a successful issue. 
Unless we do this we shall make slow headway in sorely needed 
legislation. Bills for revenue, for trading with the enemy, to 
promote our export trade, practically all the so-called war meas- 
ures in contemplation are apt otherwise to go awry. They will 
be amended, as doubtless they should be; but they should pass 
under the control and be guided by the intelligent organism of 
a majority when in their progress they threaten to become 
waterlogged. Either this or they will drift like rudderless ves- 
sels subject alike to the influence of every storm and every 
vagrant breeze. They may reach a harbor some time, some- 
where, but far more apt to become submerged in a Sargasso 
Sea of senatorial controversy. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask leave to submit an amendment to 
the pending bill and that ſt may lie on the table and be printed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). It is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the pending amendment 
may be submitted to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be read by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], on behalf of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
offers the following amendment: 

On page 16, at the end of line 2, in the original print of the bill, 
insert the following proviso. 

“ Provided, That such operations, practices, and transactions, at, on, 
or in, or under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or other 
similar institution or place of business, as are not prohibited by the 
regulations made by the President, pursuant to the provisions of this 
section, shall not be deemed to be within the intent and meaning of 
section 6 of this act.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumser] is interested in this amendment and he temporarily 
stepped out of the Chamber. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was about to take the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Georgia, however, desires 
to take the floor I shall not suggest the absence of a quorum, 
as I intended to do for the reason stated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not care to detain the 
Senate very long, certainly not at all upon the pending amend- 
ment. I haye not yet had time to determine what its exact 
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effect will be. But there are some brief observations which 
I wish to make with respect to the bill and the situation we are 
in with respect to it, if we may believe current newspaper re- 
ports and current gossip in the Senate itself. It seems that 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is preparing a sub- 
stitute for the bill, or has prepared such a substitute 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me correct the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I shail be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee had under considera- 
tion the proposed substitute of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] and the committee concluded not to report it as a com- 
mittee amendment, so it has been presented this morning as 
the Gore substitute and will be treated as an individual propo- 
sition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as discussion has begun on the 
bill, there are so few Senators present that I suggest the absence 
of = quorum, so that those who are interested may hear the dis- 
cu on, d 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Gronna McKellar 
Beckham Hale MeNary Smith, Artz. 
rah Harding tin Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hardwick New Smith, Mich. 
Broussard Hollis Newlands Smoot 
Calder Husting Norris Sterlin 
Chamberlain James Overman Sutherland 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak, e 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Tillman 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Pomerene Townsend 
Fernald Kello Ransdell * 
Fletcher Kendrick Reed Wadsworth 
France Kenyon Shafroth arren 
Frelinghuysen King Sheppard Watson 
Gerry Knox Sherman - eeks 
Gore La Follette Shields Williams 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
on account of illness, I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to anounce that the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr, Savuissury] is detained on account of 
important business. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence on public business of the junior Senator from Arkunsas 
IMr. Kirsy]. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the senier Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roptnson] is detained on public business. 

Mr. GERRY. The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
and the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia will proceed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, as I was remarking, it 
seems to be reasonably true that no matter whether formal ac- 
tion by the committee is officially taken or nut a majority—a 
very great majority—of the Committee on Agriculture has suc- 
ceeded in framing and agreeing upon a substitute for this meas- 
ure, which, to my mind, would greatly improve it and would 
render its passage at an early date a practical certainty. Let 
me say, before I pass from that, that I have had some little oppor- 
tunity to examine the substitute, and while I would not vote for 
the bill even if the substitute were adopted, because I am utterly 
opposed to the basie principles that underlie all of this legisla- 
tion, yet, in my judgment, the substitute would be much better 
than the bill itself and I shall, therefore, vote for the substitute, 
although I am opposed to the main proposition. If we could get 
a vote on the substitute, and it should have the strength in the 
Senate that its friends believe it has, and should be adopted. by 
the Senate, I think we can settle this controversy without any 
considerable delay and send this entire matter to conference 
where it must be finally thrashed out anyway, no matter what we 
send there. I hope we will take a test of the sentiment of the 
Senate at an early day on that question, because if that is the 
true situation we have a quick way out of the present diffi- 
culty. It seems to me as though the Senate in the consideration 
of this bill has muddled the waters every time it touched it. 
It has got it so now that I believe most of its friends are afraid 
to vote for it or, at least, they are not eager to do so. It has 
got it in such shape that even its most ardent advocates look at 
it with coy shyness, and are not certain whether they are ruining 
er helping the country when. they vote to pass it. 

Of course, a situation like that is somewhat amusing to a 
man in my position, who does not believe in any of it and who fs 
perfectly willing to vote against all of it. The only thing that 


I covet, so far as my personal record is concerned, is an oppor- 
tunity to vote against it. However, I think it is my duty as a 
Member of the Senate to help the Senate perfect the proposi- 
tion, if such a proposition as this can be perfected, or, if accord- 
ing te my viewpoint it ean not be perfected, to make it as little 
injurious as possible. I am willing to discharge that function 
whenever I have an opportunity to de so. 

While on this subject, Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senate that there is a provision in this bill totally disconnected 
with the basic principles which are supposed to underlie and, 
which, to my mind, is the only good proposition in it; and that 
is the proposition in Section 3, in the original print, preventing 
these patriotė who are serving the country without compensa- 
tion on these various advisory commissions which we have from 
coupling their patriotism and their profits in selling frem their 
own private concerns, or the concerns with which they are asso- 
ciated, to the Government which they are supposed to represent. 
I earnestly hope that the new draft, for which I hope to be able 
to vote, will not omit that very wise and salutary provision, 

Mr. President, I do not agree, as every Member of this body 
knows, blindly with everything that the President of the United 
States says; in fact, I disagree with him so frequently that it 
is a matter of pleasure to me to have him say something once 
in a while that I can agree to. I want to express my hearty 
concurrence in one sentiment which he expressed this morning. 
The President of the United States said, in an interview pub- 
lished in the newspapers this morning—I am not attempting 
to quofe literally—that it was infamous for people to undertake 
to couple their profits and their patriotism, Well, so I say it 
is; and for the first time in my life I have heard it suggested 
among honvrable men that it is something that Congress ought 
to be censured for; because we object to men posing as.patriots 
and serving the Government without compensation, selling with 
their left hand and buving with their right hand, because we are 
opposed to any set of men representing the Government and 
turning around and buying from themselves or the concerns in 
which they are pecuniarily interested. I do not intend to re- 
flect, of course, upon the opinion or view of any Senator who 
may entertain a contrary view, but it always looked to me as 
though such line of conduct was in direct opposition to the ele- 
mentary propositions of common honesty in all public dealings. 
In the smailest town or village 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Connecticut will 
pardon me just a moment, I will yield to him. In the smallest 
town or village in my State it is an unthinkable thing. and one 
punishable by law, that a member of a council should buy sup- 
plies for the public, for the city, from any concern in which he 
is pecuniarily interested. So it is an unthinkable thing in the 
county that the county commissioners—and yen must remember 
the members of the council in most of the little towns in this 
Republic serve entirely. without compensation—the county com- 
missioners of the several counties of the Commonwealth in 
which I reside should buy for the county from any concern in 
which they are pecuniarily interested. So it Is with State offi- 
cers, and so it ought to be as to one of the highest tribunals 
and commissions in this land. With all respect to any Senator 
who may take a different position, or who may entertain a 
different opinion, I can only say that it is incomprehensible to 
my mind that it should be seriously insisted that these men 
ought to represent the Government in a fiduciary capacity— 
whether with or without compensation is utterly immaterial— 
in a capacity which gives their recommendation the virtual 
force and effect of law. and then turn around arl buy from 
the concerns in which they are pecuniarily interested. I think 
the Senate ought to stop it. If it is not stopped, it is liable to 
cause a public scandal. If not, the lid will blow off, and that 
without very much longer delay. 

During a temporary absence from the Senate I was shocked 
and astonished to see that members of this advisory committee 
had the temerity to rush into print to defend their right to do 
that sort of thing and to assail and assault the Senate of the 
United States because it had the manhood and the honesty to 
put into the law the express provision that this sort of thing 
should not be allowed; that if they desire to sell to the Govern- 
ment, they must not buy for the Government, even in a posi- 
tion that carries no salary with it. The President is right. 
Let us separate patriotism and profits; they do not go hand in 
hand; they have no real connection, and they should not be con- 
nected even in these advisory committees, in my opinion. 

Therefore I express the hope, Mr. President. thut whatever 
form this measure takes, whether the Senate shall agree to the 
amendment to be proposed by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, or not, that, whatever proposition we 
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finally adopt, the language contained in,the section originally 
reported in the bill by the Senate committee prohibiting trans- 
actions of the kind I have complained of should be retained. 

T have no feeling against these gentlemen; I do not know any 
of them; I have no desire to do any one of them the slfghtest 
injustice. It is simply incomprehensible to me that they could 
seriously insist that they have any such right as Mr. Rosenwald 
asserted in a published statement. If they want to serve the 
Government, they must get rid of their private interests, if 
those interests are to sell to the Government, or, at least, must 
sever their connection with them; or certainly, if they want to 
serve the Government, they must not buy from concerns in 
which they hold and have a pecuniary interest. s 

Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE] wanted to interrupt me. Does he still desire to do so? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was either going to put it in the form 
of a question or a suggestion. I do not understand that the 
members of this advisory council of the Council of National 
Defense are buying from themselves. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Well, they buy from the concerns in 
which they are interested. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. No; I do not understand that they are 
buying at all. I can not speak by the card about it; I have 
had no communication with any of these gentlemen; and I do 
not know any of them. I am in that respect in the same situa- 
tion as is the Senator from Georgia. I do not think enough is 
known by the public about the methods which they have 
adopted; but, so far as I have any idea about it, it is this—that 
they do advise when certain supplies shall be bought—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. From whom? ; 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And say what in their judgment would 
be a fair price. They take the bids that are made and advise 
the department whether the bids—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator—— 

Mr. BRANDEGE. Just a moment, please—whether the bids 
offer a fair price or not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to correct the Senator. I happen 
to have accurate knowledge, and I do speak by the card on that 
question. I can tell the Senator exactly what they do, because 
we had that question before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not suppose that they bought of 
themselves or that they made any contract in behalf of the 
Government or that they had any authority to make contracts 
jn behalf of the Government. Of course, if they do, I would not 
approve of that at all. Has the Senator any knowledge that they 
have authority to make contracts? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to tell the Senator exactly 
how it is done. because it was told by a Cabinet officer at the 
head of it—I refer to the Secretary of War—to a subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee on which I was serving. The 
law, the Senator will remember, simply authorizes these gentle- 
men to investigate facts and to report their conclusions to the 
Council of National Defense, but the actual practice has been, 
unless it has been changed since Secretary Baker gave his testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Appropriations—and I 
see several Senators here who were associated with me in that 
work, and I hope, if I do not state it with absolute accuracy, 
that they will correct me; I am stating my recollection but think 
I am right—the practice has been that the War Department 
would want to buy blankets for instance, and the War Depart- 
ment officials would say, “ We are going to buy blankets accord- 
ing to the recommendations of the Council of National Defense,” 
and the Council of National Defense would recommend not only 
the price they ought to pay but from whom the Government 
ought to buy. The War Department and every other department 
of the Government have taken the position that they were abso- 
lutely going to follow the recommendations of this committee. 
I will ask the Senator from Utah if that is not his under- 
standing of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not follow the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that is right. I should like to 
be corrected if it is not. That is the impression that was made 
upon my mind at least. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Suppose that is so, the heads of the de- 
partments are responsible. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true, if the Senator please; but, 
after all, under the policy adopted and the practice, these men 
are really buying, for every department is buying according 
to the recommendations of these men. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, if that is so, why should criticism 
be directed against these men? It seems to me that, even if 
this advisory council were abolished, if the head of the War 
Department or of the Navy Department or of any other depart- 
ment of the Government needing supplies is responsible, he 
ought to make due inguiry and find out, from consultation, not 
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only with bidders hut from the best information he can get all 
oror the country, whether or not he ought to accept a certain 
price. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I agree to that. 


JULY 12, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. If there were no Council of National De- 
fense at all and the department chief was thrown upon his own 
resources to go out and consult the experts of the country, he 
would not consider that he was bound to take the advice of a 
certain expert or a certain set of experts. It seems to me that 
the criticism ought to be directed at the heads of the depart- 
ments. a 

Now, while I am on my feet, I simply desire to say that I 
have been told—and I am not sure about it—that in England 
they have a similar council 3 

Mr. HARDWICK. I presume they have; and probably that 
is the reason we have it here. > 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Composed of men who are interested in 
companies, which, when the contracts are awarded, partici- 
pate in the sale of the product under the contract to the Gov- 
ernment; but it is required that whenever one of the members 
of the council is interested in any company which may furnish 
a part of the supplies, he shall file a written declaration to that 
effect in advance—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. And retire. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And shall not participate in advising 
about that product. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all in the world that this statute 
would require. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. All in the world what statute would re- 
quire? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The provision of this bill, which I am 
urging shall be kept in it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was directing my remarks not so 
much to the suggestion of the Senator about this particular 
amendment, but to the remarks that were made on the floor the 
other day by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], that this advisory com- 
mission itself was at fault and ought to be abolished and super- 
cae by a purchasing board of supplies or something of that 
kind. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President A 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Connecticut has inadvertently 
misquoted me. I dealt with the proposition of men dealing with 
themselves, and I mentioned a concrete case. I protested against 
the proposition as a matter of principle. I did not say that the 
board ought to be abolished. Some people have said that if the 
rule of equity, the rule of the statute, and the rule of conscience, 
as it is expressed in this amendment, were applied, the board 
would have to go out of business; but I never said that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not mean that the Senator from Mis- 
souri and the Senator from Tennessee agreed entirely in their 
remarks, but the Senator from Tennessee certainly introduced 
an amendment here, which is now pending, to create a purchasing 
board of supplies and food, or something of that kind, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I have about concluded 
what I haye to say. The Senator from Connecticut makes a 
suggestion that I think comes squarely within the language, and 
certainly within the purpose, of this amendment reported by the 
committee. If anyone of these men is interested in the ques- 
tion, of course he ought not to be allowed to advise the Govern- 
ment, and the law will not permit him to advise it if this section 
is adopted. I think we ought to stick to it, and I think the 
Senate will agree with me, 

Now, I quite agree that the heads of the executive depart- 
ments of this Government ought not to permit this thing to be 
done, and to a certain extent, if what we are being informed is 
accurate, I think the Secretaries themselves could correct it; 
but the principle 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator permit me there 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Here is what is lying in my mind: The 
Government needs steel in great quantities, of course. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If it is so that no governmental depart- 
ment can send for an official of the Steel Corporation, which 
perhaps produces 60 per cent of the product of the country, and 
ask him anything about steel, or get his expert opinion, without 
depriving the Government of using any product made by the 
great subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation, it would seem to me 
to be an absurd proposition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator, and I for 
one moment would not favor that; but I do say that if that man 
is representing the man who is going to sell, he ought not to 
stand behind the buyers’ counter. Let us confer with him and 
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get all the information and all the help that his patriotism will 
permit him or will induce him to give to the Government, but 
frankly—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree to that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But I am simply so amazed that I can 
not give credulity to tne assertion or the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Georgia that these departments absolutely duck 
the responsibility, that they are simply rubber stamps of the 
advisory council and have to order whatever the council suggest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Georgia thinks he is 
right about it; that is the impression the Seeretary's statement 
mare ‘on his mind; but if he is not right, he not only challenges, 
but invites, any Senator here to correct him. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. s 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Is the Senator from Georgia correct in his 
assumption as to the relations of the advisory commission to the 
Council of National Defense? I am aware that there is a great 
deal of misunderstanding regarding those relations; or, rather, 
there is a lack of certainty of knowledge upon the subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And I think the matter might well be 
cleared up by some clear and definite statement from the 
Council of National Defense; but, if the Senator will permit 
me for just a moment 


Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield willingly to the Senator. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. 1 will give my view of what those rela- 
tions are. 


As I understand, the Council of National Defense and the 
advisory commission were both authorized by law, and Con- 
gress, of course, is responsible for that, though it was probably 
done at the suggestion of the administration. Now, as I under- 
stand, the purpose of the Council of National Defense is to bring 
a number of Cabinet officials into coordination 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is right. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So that they can form a united judgment 
upon information regarding matters of importance relating to 
the national defense. I understand that the advisory commis- 
sion was organized—perhaps it is a misnomer to term it an ad- 
visory commission—for the purpose of mobilizing, in some defi- 
nite form, the various industries of the country, sv that these 
industries which must furnish materials for the war would 
have committees composed of the most capable and efficient men 
in those various industries, regarded as the chiefs of these 
industries—captains of industries, if we may so term them— 
with whom the Council of National Defense could advise; and 
the assumption was that these men, having the information, 
would not lack the patriotism and the sense of duty that is 
essentlal in the discharge of the duties that belong to that posi- 
tion. 

I do not understand that the members of the advisory com- 
mission have anything to do with the fixing of prices. On the 
contrary, I understand that they are there frankly as sellers. 
The very purpose of the legislation was to mobilize „the sellers, 
through their responsible heads, so that they could aid the Gov- 
ernment itself in this business of furnishing supplies to the 
Army and Navy. Thus we have in the advisory commission the 
sellers of 5 a committes representing the rail- 
road companies; we have the sellers of steel products, repre- 
sented by Mr. Gary and others who are at*the head of the steel 
industry; we have the sellers of coal, represented by Mr. Pea- 
body and others who represent the great coal industry. They are 
there frankly as sellers, and I do not understand that there is 
any concealment about it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Nevada were right 
about that, there would not be a single excuse in the world for 
this section that the committee reported, and not a single reason 
to take that sort of action. Unfortunately, however, I think he 
is wrong, and if the Senator will read the statement of Secre- 
tary Baker before the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
when its subcommittee was considering this great $3,000, 000,000 
appropriation bill, I think he will find that it is not the way it 
works out in practice. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I shall be glad to read that, because I 
ean not believe that men as capable as these men who con- 
stitute the Council of National Defense would turn over to 
these committees that are frankly committees of sellers, or- 
ganized for the purpose of giving information, any part of the 
purchasing power of the Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will let me conclude, I 
think, if the Senator pleases, that the thing has been a little 
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‘twisted from the way it started. I expect that the iden to 


start on was as now suggested by the Senator from Nevada, 
but unless 1 am misinformed—and I certainly do not want to 
do anyone injustice—it has worked out in this way: Your com- 
mittee of “advisors ’—frankly, sellers, you say—have become 
a committee of buyers, because whatever they recommend as to 
price and as to the person from whom the purchase is to be 
made is adopted and agreed to by everybody in the several 
executive departments. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator let me give one illus- 
tration of what was done? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As I understand, the building of canton- 
ments came up—these structures that are intended for our sol- 
diers. It is said that these structures composed of wood are 
much cheaper than tents if they are to be used longer than six 
months; and the Council of National Defense got into commu- 
nication with a committee of the advisory commission repre- 
senting all the lumber operators of the country, and wished 
them to mobilize that industry, to see to it that the Government 
could get an ample supply of lumber at every point desired 
within a reasonable time, so that these structures could be 
quickly put up. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just wanted to make this suggestion: 
They certainly did not undertake to mobilize all the lumber 
industry. I happen to come from a city which is one of the 
largest lumber markets in the world, and = believe the largest 
in this country at the present time; and no lumber merchant 
from my city was permitted to be either on the Council of Na- 
tional Defense or on the inside circle, as it is called. Surely 
there could not have been a mobilization of the lumber indus- 
try of the country without including Memphis. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Of course I know nothing of that par- 
ticular instance; and, understand me, I do not claim accurate 
knowledge about the subject. I am stating what I—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is stating what he thought 
they would do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. Now, then, what I heard was done— 
and it seemed to me a rather reasonable thing 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, it would be reasonable if it worked 
that way. A ` 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It was very obvious that if they put out 
immediately public bids for lumber all over the country at 
specified prices, this extraordinary demand, precipitated upon 
perhaps a limited supply, would result probably in very exces- 
sive prices being charged by all the bidders. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Competition would make that? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. I think myself that the beneficial 
features of the law of supply and demand are almost paralyzed 
now in this country, owing to the extraordinary demands caused 
by the war, and that if you rely upon the law of supply and 
demand the necessary result of this enormous demand, pre- 
cipitated upon a moderate supply, will be an enormous increase 
of prices. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I believe 
I would rather let him take the floor in his own right later on. 
I want to finish. I am almost through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia de- 
clines to yield further, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I was only going to add another statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, then, of course. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will simply state that they appealed to 
these men to confer throughout the country with reference to 
a reasonable price and immediate delivery, and that the state- 
ment was made that they would furnish lumber everywhere at 
the uniform price of seyenteen dollars and a half per thousand. 
With my limited knowledge of such matters, I should regard 
that as a reasonable price, and probably a- much more reason- 
able price than would have been secured by public bidding, and 
certainly the speed of delivery was much promoted by this 
method, as probably the railroad committee and the lumber com- 
mittee of the advisory commission cooperated to that end. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if the thing had been done 
in the way the Senator thinks it ought to have been done and 
thought it was to be done, I do not think there would be any 
necessity for this section. On the other hand, if it has not been 
done in any way except the way the Senator thinks it ought ta 
be done and thought it had been done, the section will not hurt 
anybody; because the section referred to, which is carried 
in both propositions—both the pending bill and (he substitute 
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proposal of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorre]—reads in 
this way: 


That it is hereby declared unlawful for 8 person acting either 
as a voluntary or paid agent or employee of ibe Government in any 
or 


capacity, including an advisory capacity to any co „ 
council of the Government, to procure, attempt to procure, or make 
any contract for the purchase of any pl for the use of the 


Government either from himself, from any of which he is a mem- 
ber. or corporation of which he is an officer or stockholder, or in 
which he has any financial interest. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? i 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not just for the moment. Now, if he 
does not do those things, the statute will not do him any harm. 
If he does do those things, the statute ought to prevent it and 
punish him. It will not have any effect on people who are only 
doing what the Senator from Nevada thinks ought to be dane 
and he is right about it—and no more; but if they do undertake 
to do more, then the law itself must enforce this rule of hon- 
esty afd morality upon them. So it seems to me that the 
Senator from Nevada would be perfectly willing, as I have no 
doubt he will be, to strike hands with those of us who say 
that this ought to be the declared law of the land, as well as 
one of the first and soundest rules of morals and honesty. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. These men, of course, if they come to- 

gether in the frank capacity of sellers, to give the Government 
in a patriotic way the benefit of whatever information or ability 
they have in their respective lines of business, are doing the 
country a great patriotic service; but they must not put them- 
selves in the position of acting for the Government and deter- 
mining that contracts are to be given to firms in which they 
have an interest, either direct or indirect. The Secretary of 
War stated plainly to the Committee on Appropriations, unless 
my memory is woefully inaccurate, that the Council of National 
Defense said to the different departments of the Government, 
-acting on information and advice given to them by these 
auxiliary committees: “ You can get shoes from Thomas Cook; 
you had best get blankets for each one of your departments 
from John Jones.” Then he went on to say that all the execu- 
tive departments carried out those instructicas. Now, if that 
is not these men determining in a practical way where the 
Government shall buy, from whom it shall purchase, and at 
what price, I do not know what it is or ought to be called. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator pardon me? I want 
first to yield to the Senator from Tennessee, who asked me to 
yield some time ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to make this suggestion as to the 
statement of the Senator from Nevada that these men are all 
sellers. 

In the first place, if they are all sellers, I do not know why 
Congress should have been called upon to appropriate $500,000 
to help these sellers organize to sell to the Government, or to 
form an arrangement by which they could sell to the Govern- 
ment, to the exclusion of ethers. In the next place, if they are 
nothing but sellers—if the Senator is correct in the statement 
that this is an organization of sellers mobilized here—then the 
prohibition offered in this amendment can not possibly affect 
them, and I do not see why any of them should object. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. It will not do any harm at all, 
if they are only doing what the Senator from Nevada suggests, 
to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And if they are doing more it ought to 
do it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
that I have not examined the language to which he refers: I 
was not speaking with reference to that. All of my remarks 
were directed toward a proper understanding 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of what was transpiring. 

Mr. NEWLANDS (continuing). Of the advisory commission. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wanted to suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia that when this amendment was before the 
committee Judge Lindsey, who was Mr. Hoover's legal adviser, 
suggested the proviso which is found in the bill, which reads as 
follows: 

Provided, That this section shall not be construed to prevent any such 

nt or employee of the Government, or any Fn preg acting in an ad- 
visory capacity, from rendering services and advice on any matter not 
connected with such purchase of supplies. 

The committee did not want to do anything that would pre- 
vent these great business men from rendering service to the 
Government. It was realized that it must have their advice, 


and in order that there might be no question about that this pro- 
viso, out of an abundance of caution, was placed in this section. 
So that it leaves it, as the Senator from Georgia has so well 
said, that unless these men are making contracts or procuring 
contracts or attempting to procure contracts, this section does 
not affect them at all. 

I do not believe anybody wants to deprive the Government of 

the services of these business men, whose services it must have 
in this time of crisis; but it is simply the common, honest propo 
sition of not having men contract with themselves. Of course, 
most of these men who have been called here are honest men, 
and a provision of that sort ought not to injure them, It ought 
to protect them against the few there may be who want to com- 
bine patriotism and profit. 
Mr. HARDWICK, Precisely; and therefore it was with utter 
astonishment that I read that some of the leading members of 
this commission very seriously objected to this provision. If 
they, do object, that is all the more reason why we had better be 
sure to enact it. 3 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, some of the provisions of this 
bill—in fact, most of them—are astounding; but they are in- 
tended to meet an astounding and remarkable situation, one that 
has never presented itself to the country or to the world before. 

It is not remarkable under these conditions that honest mien, 
wise men, patriotic men, should disagree as to what is the best 
thing to do. We are traveling along a road where there are no 
landmarks to guide our steps. There are no blazed trees in this 
wilderness to tell us which way to go. There never has been a 
condition in the world before, for instance. where the man 
between the plowhandles was of equal importance with the man 
who carried the gun or served in the trenches. There never hes 
been a war before where more than 30,000,000 people have left 
the producing ranks and have gone into the business of destroy- 
ing property as well as life. So we have no precedent to 
guide us. ; 

While in the main T have favored this legislation and this bill, 
I have realized that there was much weight in the arguments 
of those who are opposing it, and particularly in the arguments 
of those who are opposing portions of it. We are all trying to 
arrive at the same goal, to accomplish the same object. There 
are two important things we want to do. We want to increase 
production, and we want to control distribution. We want to 
give a sufficient reward to the man who produces food, and we 
want to prevent the manipulation of the market so that the 
consumer will not have to pay an exorbitant price. The war is 
dependent upon the production of food, and under the peculiar 
condition of things our own country must bear the great bulk 
of the burden of the production of those foods. It is not remark- 
able, therefore, that we should find under those conditions that 
the old law of supply and demand to a grent extent has been 
repealed. It will do no good, Mr. President, for us to denounce 
the food speculator unless we take some action to prevent him 
from carrying on his nefarious business in these critical times. 
The objects the framers of this bill had in mind, I think, was 
to stimulate production and to provide for fair distribution. 
We must do those two things. In order to do them we must 
take some extraordinary steps, steps that no legislature hus 
ever taken before. 

I confess that under any ordinary conditions there is very 
little in this bill that would meet with my approval. It may 
be that mistakes have: been made; the legislation to a great 
extent is experimental; but we must meet a condition, and it 
seems to me that we are called upon to do something that will 
remedy that situation. d 

Now. it is thought best, in order to stimulate production, for 
instance, to provide that there shall be power given by which 
a minimum price small be fixed and guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment to those who produce food. The people of the country, 
in the main, are patriotic. All classes of our people desire that 
we should be successful in the war, however much they may 
have regretted that we went into it or opposed our going into 
it. But when we call upon the farmers of the country to raise 
an extraordinary crop to meet an extraordinary condition 
under circumstances that make it expensive and very dificult 
for them to increase the operations on account of the increased 
cost of the things that they must buy and the lack of labor that 
the very war itself makes imminent, so that they can not avoid 
it, it is but fair that we should say to these people that we will 
guarantee to you, if you will produce abundantly, a certain 
price. That price ought to be large enough to cover all possible 
costs of production, together with a reasonable profit. The 


farmer ought not to be compelled to go to an extraordinary 
length, because he does not know but that by the sudden ending 
of the war cr other causes he may produce an abundant crop 
that will not pay for the expense and the labor of producing it. 
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On the other hand, Mr, President, when we do that we are 
bound, I think, to take into consideration the interest of the 


consumer, We must see that he is not compelled to pay a price 
that is exorbitant for the things that he has to eat and the 
things that he has to wear and for the fuel that keeps him 
warm. 

We have found some astounding conditions existing, and I 
want to call the attention of the Senate to some of them briefly, 
some conditions that are remarkable when it comes to the high 
cost of living. It is getting now to be the wonder of the day 
how millions of our people live. Men who a few years ago were 
receiving a salary that was almost a luxury are now practically 
paupers, unable to support themselves and those dependent upon 
them. We can not win this war if our people are suffering 
from hunger and shivering with cold. We must provide some 
method by which the bulk and mass of the great common people 
will be protected from these exorbitant prices. 

I do not believe it is necessary to produce evidence to con- 
vince anybody that a condition exists which, as the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Newianps] said, has practically paralyzed 
the ancient law of supply and demand. People must have food. 
It is useless to talk about the cause, the reason why they are 
hungry and do not have enough to eat, if the fact is that they 
do not have enough to eat. It is useless to say that this or that 
is to blame for the high cost of clothing if the people are un- 
able to buy clothing. We must bring about a condition that will 
make this suffering impossible. To do that it will be necessary 
to take extraordinary measures, as this bill does. 

I read a dispatch from a Chicago paper of the 25th of May. 
This is what the mayor of Chicago said: 


UNDERFED DIB IN CHICAGO—MAYOR BLAMES HIGH PRICES OF NECESSARIES 


POR 1,500 DEATHS, s 
Cricaco, May 25. 

More than 1,500 died in Chicago this year because they were “ under- 
nourished and underclothed,” declared Mayor Thompson to-day. 

“Prices have been so high that people have been denying themselves 
the necessities of life.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is there a further statement about the com- 
parative quantity of garbage cans? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I read all that is contained in the dis- 
patch. — 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is the same interview I have, and it con- 
tains also the reason why he thinks there is undernourishment 
and more deaths, because there were 500 tons of garbage in a 
preceding period and only 300 tons in the latter period, and he 
inferred that the people have been eating 200 tons of garbage. 
That is in the same interview. I have the entire interview. He 
inferred that they died by consuming garbage, it seems. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume that the best of food if not con- 
sumed and kept will become garbage. In fact, one of the things 
that the bill undertakes, at least indirectly, to do is to prevent 
good food from becoming garbage. In other words, the people 
must be taught and must learn and must practice economy in 
everything pertaining to food. There is enough garbage thrown 
out from some of the homes to feed thousands of children and 
poor people in other homes, and feed them in the best possible 
manner, 

I notice an article of July 2, taken from a Washington paper, 
which has this heading: 

CORNER CANNED Goops— MIDDLEMEN " EARNING A PROFIT or 100 Per 

Cent, DATA SHows—Prices DOUBLE IN Six MONTH M 

TIAN Do PRODUCERS AND THE RETAILERS COMBINED—CONDITION EX- 


ISTS, UNITED STATES FIGURES DISCLOSE, WHILE CROP IS ABOVE NOR- 
MAL— TABLES OF WASHINGTON HOMES SUFFER, 


Facts and figures which are easily accessible to Herbert Hoover, na- 
tional food administrator, or to any other Government official, show that 
the so-called “middle man,” who in this instance is apparently the 
wholesale grocer, is exacting a 4 of 100 per cent on the canned 
vegetables that are eaten in the homes of Washington, 

The wholesaler's profit, the figures demonstrate, on canned tomatoes, 
corn, peas, and other staples more than equals the combined compensa- 
tion and profits of the producer of the vegetables, the manufacturer who 
cans them, and the grocer who retails them to the consumers. 

* 


VRICES HAVE BEEN DOUBLED. 


This condition is permitted to exist, too, when this season’s supply 
of these vegetables is above normal and when fresh vegetables are as 
abundent for table use as in any recent 8 year. 

Within six months the retail price of vegetables in cans has more 
than doubled. 

Recently some significant information was obtained by the Federal 
Trade Commission. It made an Investigation as to prices received by 
2,000 canners throughout the United States. 


FIGURES OBTAINED SURPRISE. 
The results of the investigation, when compared to the price lists of 


eee grocers in this city, are of the nature of an astonishing reye- 
on, 


It is shown, for instance, that quart cans of tomatoes and peas, which 
have been sold by the canner to the wholesaler at a rate of 81.10 a 
dozen, are sold by the wholesaler to the retailer at $2.26 a dozen. The 
wholesaler’s profit, less transportation charges, is $1.16. 


CONTRACT FOR WHOLE OUTPUT, 


Practically the entire output of the canning factories of the United 
States for t gana pack, the trade commission ascertained through 
its inquiry, has n contracted for by the wholesalers, 

The contract price for tomatoes and peas is $1.10 a dozen cans and 
for corn it is 90 cents a dozen cans. 

The commission discovered also that a large part of the canned 
goods now being sold at elevated om is last year’s pack, and was 
sold by the canners et considerably lower prices than now prevail under 
the new contract. 


HAS FIGURES FOR HOOVER. 


All_of this information is available to the Government authorities, 
The Federal Trade Commission has a mass of facts and figures which 
it is anxious to turn over to Mr. Hoover at the asking. 

It would be a simple matter for the officers of the Government to ob- 
tain the price lists of wholesale grocers and jobbers. Also, it would 
not be difficult to obtain figures as to transportation from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


WHERE THE BLAME LIES. 


Experts who have studied the high cost of living problem traced the 


trouble partially to the transportation system. ut it is considered 
by them that it is unthinkable that a 1 r cent profit on canned 
goods could be to any great extent by transportation. 


Mr. President, right on that point as applying to the Capital 
City here, I wish to read an article I clipped from a puper to- 
day in which these remarkable statements are made: 

Gamblers’ grip on Center Market— 


That is the principal market, as we all know, in the city of 
Washington— 


GAMBLERS’ Grip on CENTER MARKeT—Foop Prices Frxep BY MANIPU- 
LATORS WHO ARE KNOWN as FARMERS’ AGENTS—“ Eariy Buaps 7? 
THEY ARE CALLED, AND METHOD IS TO “CorXeR” PRODUCE as IT 
ARRIVES—VIRTUALLY DICTATE TO RETAILERS, WHO IN TURN MAKE 
PUBLIC PAY—OPERATE WaTHOCT LICENSE—PRODUCERS at 4 Dis- 
ADVANTAGE. 


Gamblers and manipulators, who conduct their operations daily in 
the vicinity of the Center Market, practically control the fresh vege- 
table situation in Washington. Performing no economic service to the 

ublic, fearless of the law, for they think there is no law that can touch 

em, these men in — cases actually dictate the prices that shall be 
2 —.— the consumers in this city of farm products brought here for 
marketing. 

Some of these men call themselves farmers’ agents. A few are 
licensed commission men, but in reality are only produce merchants, for 
they buy and sell outright with no pretense at assessing a commission. 
Their profits are said to be unreasonable in comparison witb the profits 
made by the producer and the retailer. 

: OPERATE WITHOUT LICENSE, 

The co-called farmers’ agents operate without license from the Dis- 
trict. They are unidentified in na instances. They make it a 

ractice of arriving carly at the market, about the time the shipments 

m the farms begin to arrive. “ Early birds,“ they are called. They 
make a survey of the produce arrivals and then proceed to institute a 
kind of monopoly on anything in which there appears to be a shortage. 

With the entire supply in their hands when the retail dealers reach 
the market, the farmers’ agents are in a position to-abrogate the law of 
supply and demand and exact a price which, in their judgment, is the 
limit the market will stand. 

When all kinds of farm 23 is plentiful these men find the market 
“ poor picking.” But on days when there is a scarcity of produce they 
make a „ 


I ask leave to insert the balance of the article without read- 
ing as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Without objection it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WATCH THEIR CHANCE TO “ CORNER.” 

If, for instance, 50 crates of cultivated blackberries and 50 crates of 
raspberries constitute the entire supply of those fruits brought to the 
market on a le morning, the farmers’ agents quickly buy it all. 

“Why, it is all bought up before 4 o'clock in the morning,” sald a 
retail merchant yesterday. “And this happens with anything that is 


sen 
The retail merchants and the commission merchants, too, then must 
buy from the ts, and at the agents’ prices. 

e Washington market for fresh farm products is a very 5 
market. The speculators and manipulators have taken n 0 
this condition. It furnishes a field for their operations that would not 
be ble in a well-stocked and steady market. 


ashington has a population of 360,000 persons, It is not a manu- 
facturing city. Baltimore, a near neighbor, has a population twice 
that of W: on. Baltimore is a manufacturing center. Whole- 


salers, jobbers, and commission merchants in this city are careful not 
to buy a larger stock of rishable foodstuffs than the trade will 
consume. It they did, they soon would find themselves at big 
finan loss through the condemnation of goods that have become unfit 
for consumption. Itimore, on the other hand, has a market handy 
for all the surplus stock of its wholesalers, jobbers, and commission 
merchants. The factories buy the surplus, at a slightly lower figure 
probably than the current wholesale price, and it is put up in cans and 
again for the retail trade. 

It is these conditions, say local market experts, that have giren rise 


to the scheme of market speculation that has Washington in its grasp. 
WHOLESALE METHODS PUZZLE FARMERS. 
there is a slipshod 


Then,, it is pointed out oye experts, 
method of wholesaling in vogue in Washin 
never the same on two successive days. The farmers who have prod- 
ucts to market here are mystified by it. Through experience they are 
dissatisfied to come here, And here, again, has Baltimore profited. 


on. It is a method that is 
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The shippers, nonta tħat the Baltimore market is steady and regu- 


lar, have diverted their shipments to that city. 

A market, therefore, which by circumstances and by mismanagement 
has curtailed the field from which it must draw the foodstuffs that are 
its stock in trade, has become a Mecca for small speculators and manipu- 
lators—for the “ early birds.” 

One farmer decided to try the experiment of direct to the 
retail grocer. He found that the grocer, when in of any of the 
products the farmer had on his wae was d to take advantage of 
the lower prices that could be ob ed in way. But the farmer 
was not always successful in disposing of all the vegetables he had 
brought to town. Sometimes he found the market glutted. So he gave 
up the plan and went back to the commission m t. 


REJECTED BY COMMISSION MEN, 

“Oh. no,” the commission merchant told him, “ you can’t sell to us 
while you are selling also to the retail trade. You must bring all of 
your stuff here or else none of it.” 

Talk to the retail men in Center Market and they will admit that on 
many of the foodstuffs they sell to the public the prices are high, out 
of all proportion. Few of them, however, care to furnish an analysis 
of the situation, though when pressed they will say that somewhere 
eee Fone producer and themselyes a big profit is being made by a 

15 It is difficult to say who is getting the larger share of the profits,” 
said a retailer yesterday. “But one thing is certain, the retail men 
are not ma any money.” ; 

They shake their heads doubtfully when the suggestion is made that 
a remedy might be found in a muni 1 wholesale market for foodstuffs. 
It would not be practicable for the Government to conduct a business of 
that character, they say. 

High officials in the inion that the 
solution of the problem is in a wholesale market, and it is probable that 
Congress will receive a recommendation along that line soon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to state to the Senator, apropos of what 
he has just read, that I have had some investigations recently 
made in the city of Washington with a view to determining 
whether or not there is a monopoly or trust controlling the 
retailers in the disposition of farm products. I introduced a 
few days ago a resolution calling for an investigation and for 
the restoration to the Government, if possible, of the market 
now occupied by a large number of retailers. From what I can 
learn it has been held by a corporation which claim title, and 
many of the people of the District labor under the impression 
that this market is controlled by the Government, and wonder 
why it is that such extortionate prices are permitted to be 
‘charged in a market which they suppose is owned by the Dis- 

, trict. I wish to say to the Senator that if the District Com- 
mittee cam be induced to act upon the resolution an investiga- 
tion soon will be made with respect to the causes of the ex- 
tortion practiced in this city upon the part of the retailers. 

Mr. NORRIS. I sincerely trust the committee may act in 
accordance with the suggestion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know whether this is 
apropos to what the Senator is talking about or not, but it oc- 
curred to me while he has been talking that there ought to be 
some pretty reliable information available to the Senate espe- 
cially. As I understand it, the Senate is running the restau- 
rant downstairs here, and it seems to me that the committee 
having charge of it ought to be able to furnish us some very 
valuable information with reference to wholesale prices and 
retail prices and all the elements that make up the ultimate 
cost to the consumer. I was wondering whether the Senator 
had made any inquiries of the Committee on Rules, or what- 
‘ever committee is in charge of the restaurant? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does it not occur to the Senator 
that that committee ought to be able to furnish us some pretty 
valuable information touching the question of the cost of 
living? 

Mr. NORRIS. It had not occurred to me before. It may be 
that that suggestion is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just as one illustration, I notice 
that we can get one roasting ear for 15 cents down here in the 
restaurant, P 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be interesting to know how much the 
farmer who brought it in got for the roasting ear? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I take it that they buy the corn 
at wholesale prices. I would like to know how many transac- 
tions there are before we have to pay 15 cents, and the various 
increases along to make it up. It seems to me that we might 
get some very valuable information, something that would be 
rather authoritative. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while a large number of the 
people called the middle class and down are suffering severely 
from conditions, and naturally are made discontented, there are 
other classes of our people who are making more money than 
they have ever made, Such a condition brings dissatisfaction. 


ict government are of the 


‘Such a condition is the very worst that could possibly be in 


existence when we are fighting a war and want our people to 
be united. 

Here is an editorial I have clipped from one of the leading 
newspapers. It reads as follows: 


That the people may have a better idea of these things— 


Which it had been considering, the profits of large corpora- 
tions— 
we call attention to the fact that the net profits of the Armour Packing 
Co, rose between 1913 and 1916 from $6,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

That is a company engaged in supplying food to the people of 
the United States. Every family practically in the United States 
has to pay tribute to that institution. 

Then make note of the fact that the Swift Packing Co.’s— 


Another one engaged in the same kind of business— 
Then make note of the fact that the Swift Packing Co.'s profit in the 
same time rose from $9 000,000 to $20,000,000— 


Everybody must contribute to that, the poor as well as the 


The Central Leather Co.’s from $4,000,000 to $15,000,000— 
Another one. 

The United Fruit Co.'s from $5,000,000 to $11,000,000— 

Another company engaged in the food business. 

And those of the United States Steel Corporation from $81,000,000 


to $271,000,000. 
hat certainly was bad eno up to 1916, but all the above cor- 


porations are making larger profits in 1917 than ever before. 

If the American people are going to stand for dividends all the wa 
from 50 to 200 per cent, then they should not complain about the high 
cost of living. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK, I should like to ask the Senator if he knows 
that many of the companies which he has enumerated are only 
subsidiary companies of the packing interest and are under the 
direction of those companies? Those parent institutions are in 
control of nearly every other line of industry that is at all inci- 
dental to that line. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, all these companies, either directly or indirectly, 
are supplying products that practically all the people of the 
United States have to pay for and have to use in their business; 
they can not live without them. Under the stress of war con- 
ditions, with the ordinary rule of supply and demand abandoned, 
it is necessary, in my judgment—and I think that is one of the 
main objects of this bill—that the Government should put its 
strong hand upon every man, every firm, and every corporation 
engaged in handling food and see that robbery is not committed. 
It seems to me these figures practically demonstrate that be- 
tween the time the food leaves the producer and the time it 
reaches the consumer there have been too many men who have 
taken a large and unreasonable profit as the produce passes along 
its road. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does it not apply to everything just the 
same? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it does, but particularly to the people 
interested in the things they must eat and in the things they 
must wear. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. Has the Senator had an estimate made of the 
increase in the cost of living this year as compared with last 


ear? 
z Mr. NORRIS. No; I have seen an estimate; I can not give it 
from memory. 

Mr, CALDER. The Department of Labor estimates that be- 
tween April this year and April last year there has been an in- 
crease of about 25 per cent. I inquired of them what the in- 
crease of wages amounted to, and they said approximately 15 
per cent. So the cost of living has Increased on an awerage 25 
per cent and of wages approximately 15 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read briefly from a statement 
made by Mr. Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. I 
take it from a Washington newspaper of some time ago. In 
part the article reads as follows: 


Assistant Secretary Vrooman, of the Department of Agriculture, who 
has just returned from a tour on which he observed the food situation, 
declared in a statement last night he had seen much hardship and 
suteng; especially among the poor, because of the “crime being per- 
33 against the American people by the control of food prices by 

oyal food pirates.” 
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“ Everywhere I have found a 


owing feeling that there must soon 
ome A reckoning with these manipulators of the Nation's food supply,” 
said he— 


And so on. 

Mr. President, I have two articles here elipped from news- 
Papers showing where the Chicago Board of Trade themselves 
took occasion to limit the maximum price of corn on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. I ask that they be printed as a part of my 
remurks without reading. £ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

‘The matter referred to is as follows: 

MAXIMUM Corn PRICE FIXED TO Prevent SPECULATION, 

Fearing a repetition of the wild upturns in prices that characterized 
the wheat market before maximum value was ed, directors of the 
mene ar trade yesterday decided to limit the corn market in about the 

Ata 5 8 it was decided to fix a maximum price on all 
deliveries of corn at $1.65, and it will be considered a grave offense for 


any member to make any contracts in excess of that figure. The deci- 
sion was reached after a long discussion. 
WARN AGAINST OFFENSE, 

The directors adopted the following resolution: 

*“ Resolved, That on and after Wednesday, June 6, 1917, until further 
notice, members of this beard, in making contracts for the purchase 
or for the sale, by grade alone, of corn to be delivered in store, either 
for immediate or future delivery, shall not, in entering into such con- 
tracts, exceed the price of 81.65; be it further 

“ Resolved, That any member trading in violation of the. . 
shall be deemed to have committed a grave offense against the g 
name of the institution.” 

SUPPORT WILSON POLICY. 

“I wish to announce that the directors were prompted in taking the 

action they did by rie preventive reasons,” said J. P. Griffin, presi- 
dent of the board of trade, last night. “While it is a fact that govern- 
ments and consumers are liberal buyers of corn for present future 
delivery, there is no. indication that this buying has reached propor- 
tions that might result in unduly enhancing values. 
- “It is the policy of the administration at Washington to prevent 
the price of foodstuffs reaching an abnormally high level. The action 
of our directorate to-day is simply in support of the policy of President 
Wilson and his advisers” 

July corn sold at $1.50 yesterday, an advance of about 14 cents 
from the extreme low price reached a few days ago, while September 
touched 81.37. Both months reacted sharply on the announcement 
the directors were to consider establishing a maximum price. 


STOCKS NOW AER SMALL, 


Stocks of corn in store at Chicago and at other 
small, and with the car supply limited, cash corn 
for enough corn to come ih to make any appreciable su 
for delivery on contracts. As a result, July shorts at 
about the same position as were the shorts in wheat. 

Traders were of the opinion that big advances were possible in case 
of a general stampede of the shorts. 

Wheat futures advanced sharply. 
while September was up 4 cents. 


ints are 
andlers do not 
ly available 
were in 


July wheat closed 9 cents higher, 


{From the Washington Post, July 12, 1917.] 
CHICAGO PUTS CURB ON PRICE OF CORN—LIMIT OF $1.28 SET FOR DECEMBER 
AND MAY DELIVERIES, 

Directors of the Chicago Board of Trude this afternoon fixed a maxi- 
mum price of $1.28 for the December and May, 1918, deliveries of corn. 
No action was taken as to September corn. ‘ 

In taking such a measure the directors were said te feel that- more 
drastic steps were averted, including the possible closing of the board 
of trade. It was said that, owing to the smaliness of stocks of corn at 
present ana the unlikelihood that any la accumulations would be 
available for a long time te come, the trade future options had much 
less substantial basis than under normal conditions, so that dangers of 
sudden wild inflations of value had to be taken into account. 

Only the options of the new 1917 crop were dealt with in to-day’s 
action of the Chicago Board of Trade directors. A maximum price ef 
$1.65 for the September delivery here and for all other old future 
was already in effect and was not disturbed, as the value of old corn 
for immediate . was now much in excess of that limit and had 
to-day touched the highest figures ever known for Chicago—$1.913 a 
bushel for ordinary No. 2 white. 


Kansas Cirx, Mo., July II. 


ee in . eg corn by members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade is discontinued, except to close existing contracts, according to a 
resolution announced to-day by the board of directors. No change is 
made in the maximum price of $1.62 previously established, 


Sr. Lovrs, Mo., July 11. 

The dir f $ , o-day declared 
all tradin 5 "Sep 8 —— poh long — fen to Pro con- 
tracts. e maximum price at which contracts are to be closed was 
fixed at $1.67. The directors also fixed the value of June corn at $1.70. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me this demonstrates that even 
those who are in the business see the necessity of taking some 
steps which shall prevent speculation in food products. Is it 
any worse that the Government itself should take a hand, either 
in fixing a minimum price or in a regulation that would pre- 
vent those who have gotten hold of the food products from de- 
manding of the consumer too much, than it is to permit the peo- 
ple themselves who are speculating and dealing in those food 
products to fix a price proposed for their own protection, for 
fear that they might be put out of business if they did not? I 
wish to refer briefly again to the canned-goods situation, ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President $ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER., Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator leaves that branch I 
should like to ask him if he has made any comparison between 
the advance in the price of food products compared with the 
advance in the price of ordinary clothing and products of every 
Kind? I refer now to the retail price. I have not examined it 
within the last few months, but up to within a few months ago 
the retail prices of clothing of all character had advanced far 
in excess of the advance in the retail cost of food products. 
So if those who produce these food products are receiving more 
than ordinary profit, it must be remembered that they are pay- 
ing more for the things that they purchase. I have looked to 
find out where the particular poor class the Senator speaks of 
are located. I find among the classes in our great cities that 
are regarded and very generally referred to as the poor class 
have a greater amount of money to their credit in the sav- 
ings banks to-day than they ever had before; and if you at- 
tempted to hire one of those people to do a little work you 
would be surprised to ascertain the fact that they do not care 
‘very much whether they work or not, because they can get all 
the work they wish at very high prices. 

But there is one class, if the Senator will allow me, that T 
think are feeling the pinch of the high prices of both food 
products and clothing, and those are the clerks throughout all 
the departments and in every line of business. Their wages 
have not gone up to compare either with the laborers’ wages 
that produce the things they must purchase nor have their 
Wages gone up to meet the demand of the higher prices for food 
products. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the last statement the Sena- 
tor has made I agree with him fully. 

There are, however, in addition to that class, millions of 
people who are beginning to feel and who have for some time 
felt the burdens of the high cost of living. I do not have the 
testimony here, because I did not anticipate going into the 
subject, but I have listened to the testimony of men who have 
been investigating, and the testimony has been most remark- 
ably startling, where we had the bread riot in New York and 
the bread riot in Philadelphia. 

1 refer to the men who are getting salaries now, for instance, 
in Philadelphia. While I can not give the figures, I remember 
the testimony of one of the professors of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who was appointed by the mayor of Philadel- 
phia to make the investigation. He gave us some remarkable 
facts showing that people there—the poorer class of people—had 
formed a sort of a mob and made an attack on some of the 
grocery stores, taking food by force. The commission ap- 
pointed by the mayor made an investigation which showed the 
per cent the cost of living in Philadelphia had risen during 
the year; how much increase there had been in the wages of 
the various classes of the people—clerks, laborers, and so forth 
and it was à remarkable thing that, while the cost of labor 
had gone up, while the men who were working in the various 
mills and factories were receiving higher wages, the increase 
had not gone up nearly as rapidly as had the cost of living. 
So it was almost impossible for men getting salaries from 850 
to $150 a month, with the ordinary family of wife and children 
to support, te make both ends meet. 

I think we can observe that as a matter of our own knowledge. 
I know I am acquainted with a great many cases, where men 
are getting salaries of from $100 to $200 a month, who would 
be absolutely put in the poorhouse if sickness occurred in their 
families, 


I want to rend from the report of the committee on the high 
cost of living in the District of Columbia which was made last 
January or February, and which was put into the Recond by 
the Senator from Iowa {Mr. Kenyon]. I want to repeat just 
a little of what he then read. I now read from the report of 
the committee: 

Interesting figures were obtdined from the rietors of f 
the smaller sto whose business is with The poorer people. "They 
show clearly that poor have been compelled te resort to the strict- 
est economy in order to provide food, on account of high prices. Their 

urchases are of the cheapest possible articles and in smaller quantities 

heretofore. The e of ordinary cuts of meat in this class of 

stores seems to have been discontinued, and the meat now purchased 
consists of hog livers, hog kidneys, neck bones, hog faces, etc, 

Further on the committee says: 

In the opinion of the committee the element of speculation in food 
* has been one of the potent factors in the enormous increase 
prices which consumers have been compelled to pay. ö 

Mr. President, the Vice President of the United States the 
other day put into the Recorp a report of the grand jury of 
Chicago, where an investigation was made with, I presume, a 
view of indicting some of the people who are engaged in this 


character of business. I confess it has seemed to me all the 
time that a great deal of this work of food speculation has been 
contrary to the Sherman antitrust law, and I have wondered, 
from some of the testimony which has been given to the com- 
mittee, why prosecutions have not taken place. It seems to me 
there could be no escape, if the testimony was true, from a con- 
viction in case an indictment were found. From the report of 
this grand jury made to the Federal judge in Chicago it almost 
seems to nje that at least a prima facie case is made as to a 
criminal violation of the Sherman antitrust law by the facts 
which the committee report. I am not going to read it all. I 
want to read a part of it, however. The grand jury go into 
detail in a great many respects, but I want to read a part of 
what they state about canned goods. I do that not because it 
is any exception from the balance of the report but because 
it relates to something which comes into every home. Every- 
body who has a family to provide for has to purchase canned 
goods. 
These goods are not classed as perishable— 
Says the report— - - 

These goods are not classed as perishable, and do not require cold 
storage. Canners of vegetables usually dispose of their product by 
future sales before the vegetables are grown or canning operations 
begin. The goods get to ‘the consumer through brokers, wholesalers, 
obbers, and retailers. The canners, brokers, wholesalers, and jobbers 
ave associations, which select committees whose function is_to meet 


together at intervals, The canners, wholesalers, and jobbers have de- 
vised some means for insuring complete cooperation among themselves— 


It seems to me that is a violation of the law right there— 


which results in keeping the canner from dealing directly with the con- 
sumer or with the retailer. Wholesalers and jobbers will not buy from 
canners, in most cases, otherwise than through brokers. If retailers 
attempt to resist the combination by purchasing directly from the 
canner iey find it difficult or impossible to do any further business 
with the w olesalers or jobbers as to other groceries, 

This situation compels the consumer to pay the expense of main- 
taining these middlemen; and in times like the present, when an un- 
usual demand for food products exists and is likely to continue, these 
middlemen exert the power that inheres in this system to extort un- 
conscionable profits from consumers, with no pro rtionate benefit to 
those who furnish the principal service, to wit, the farmers, canners, 
and such retailers as are satisfied with a reasonable profit above the 


cost. 

To illustrate the foregoing, we cite the increase of the price of canned 
tomatoes and corn in passing through the hands of those méddlemen 
during the past year: 

Canned tomatoes were sold by the canners in the spring of 1916, 
through brokers, for future delivery, to wholesalers and job! „at 90 
cents per dozen cans. ‘These same tomatoes are being sold to-day. b, 
wholesalers and jobbers to retailers at $2.25 and more per dozen, an 
consumers are now getting one can for 25 cents instead of the two or 
three cans they got for that sum prior to this season. Cans and labels, 
being furnished by the canners, do not enter into this increase in cost 
in the hands of the middlemen. _ 

Canned corn, which was sold in 1916 by the canner to the whole- 
saler and jobber at 65 cents per dozen, is selling to the retailer at $1.75 
per dozen and the consumer is paying a proportionately high price. 

In view of this situation in the canned-goods trade, and of the 
existence of similar conditions in the trade in other food products and 
necessaries, we urge the passage of laws to eliminate these conditions 
and to reduce prices to a normal basis as soon as possible. 

Furthermore, in consequence of these conditions, brokers, whole- 
salers, and jobbers are in a position to, and many of them do, hoard up, 
speculate in, and demand excessive qo for these commodities; and 
no doubt they are in the same ition with reference to many of the 
other necessaries of life handled by them. 


Later on this grand jury in the same report say something 
else about the wholesalers of food products, as follows: 

Some wholesalers and jobbers in food products urge retailers to ad- 
vance prices to the consumer—advising m to put on higher prices, 
which gives the wholesaler a basis for charging higher prices to the 
retailer. To illustrate, one of the largest wholesale dealers in Chicago 
sent out a circular to its salesmen containing the following 8 

“ Our customers, in 3 have very unusual profits within their 
grasp at this moment. Will they throw them away or tuck them 
awa 


? * 
ioe Jobber are affected; they are financially interested. They urge 
that the greatest haul yet made by the retail grocery world be con 
verted into tangible assets. Wholesale houses are not legally appointed 
custodians or guardians for anybody, but 8 do have an interest at 
this time, one that is definable and that must be apparent to all. 
Ms Bi „what earthly use are ‘futures’ if the benefits are wantonly 
wasted ? 

No man ever got very far on the road to competency who was a wise 
buyer but a spineless seller. 

‘Will the grocer who has long lamented the scantiness of his profits 
let up now long enough to bring in the heaping basket left on his door- 


step? 

Our representatives should make themselves heard at once on this 
readjusting of retail prices.“ x 

That was a letter which was sent out to retailers by a whole- 
sale dealer in the city of Chicago. Here is part of another one: 


Raise your prices now on everything we have advised you will ad- 
vance. 


Mr. President, I have an extract from a letter of an ac- 
quaintance of mine who is now and has been in the employ of 
one of the leading railroads of the Northwest for more than 25 
years. I do not feel at liberty to use his name, although in his 
letter he said nothing in regard to that. I hardly know why 


he wrote me, but from his letter I have taken a quotation that I 
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want to read to the Senate. 
conscientious, patriotic, and fearless, and a man who, while he 
is in the employ and has been in the employ for a great many 
years of a great railroad corporation and is loyal to it in every 
way, at the same time has a feeling in his heart that something 
ought to be done under present conditions to relieve the situa- 


I know him to be able, honest, 


tion as it faces the ordinary consumer. He says: 

When potatoes were almost unobtainable last winter, at Franklin 
Park, a small station near Chicago, there weren at one time more than 
60 cars on the track, that had been there for more than 30 days, and all 
paying demurrage. 

He is speaking of something that he knows about, because it 
is a part of his business to know. 

In addition to that, every warehouse along the Soo line was filled to 
the roof. 5 : 

That line runs through Wisconsin, one of the greatest potato- 
producing countries that there is anywhere in the world, and 
at every station through the potato country there are a great 
number of immense storehouses used for the purpose of storing 
potatoes, 


23,000,000 that 
7,000,000 to $2 
82,000,000. And I might go on indefinitely. 
do not encourage the sale oti 

That letter was written at the time the campaign was on to 
sell liberty bonds. 

Mr. President, it is announced that if this bill is passed—and I 
presume it will pass in some form Mr. Hoover will be appointed 
by the President to have charge, in the main, of the various 
activities that will be provided for in the bill. I think anyone 
who has come in contact with Mr. Hoover as he has appeared 
before the committees and at other times before the public or 
who has been brought in contact with him in any other way 
must be impressed not only with the man's ability but with his 
honesty ; and I am induced to support some of the provisions 
of this bill which under ordinary circumstances I would not 
vote for by the fact that I understand Mr. Hoover is going to 
be appointed to carry them out. I do not believe there is a 
better equipped man in the world for that place than Mr. Hoover. 
I am satisfied „ 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I dislike to interrupt the Senator while he 
is speaking of the good qualities of Mr. Hoover, and I want to 
assure him that I have just as high respect for Mr. Hoover as 
has the Senator from Nebraska; but does the Senator from 
Nebraska really believe that Mr. Hoover knows as much about 
agriculture as some other men in the United States? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not; and Mr. Hoover certainly would 
not claim that knowledge. 

Mr, GRONNA. That is what he will have to deal with. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; he will have to deal with that, but he also 
will have to deal with a great many other things. There is not 
a man living, and there never will be a man living; who will be 
able to know about all of the things that are controlled and 
handled by this bill. I do not think there is any doubt of that. 
I have no doubt, either, that Mr. Hoover is just as anxious to 
protect, and will just as sincerely protect, the farmers of the 
country as he would protect anybody else. I. think he realizes 
as fully as any man can that the suecess of his undertak- 
ing, the success of this proposed law, if it shall be inaugurated, 
and the success of our country in this war, if we are successful, 
depend more upon the farmer than upon any other one element. 
He must be protected. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an- 
other interruption? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield again to the Senator from North Da- 
kota, 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator will remember that before 
the Committee on Agriculture it was stated that the only prod- 
ucts which the allies require are the products of the farm, and 
especially wheat. Does the Senator believe that it is the inten- 
tion of the director, no matter who he may be, whether Mr. 
Hoover or anyone else, seriously to consider the fixing of prices 
of anything except farm products? 

Mr. NORRIS. My own idea is that, unless conditions should 
change by the developments of the war, there would not be any 
occasion to fix a minimum price—and that is the only kind of 
price that can be fixed directly—on anything except wheat. I 
have heard Senators suggest that we ought to fix in the bill 
itself a minimum price for wheat, and I am not sure that that 
would be the better thing to do, although it seems to me there 
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are so many contingencies’ that might arise that would make it 
necessary to change that price, perhaps when Congress is not in 
session, that I doubt somewhat the wisdom of doing it by direct 
legislative act. I hope it will not become necessary to fix any 
other minimum price than that. I do not believe there is any 
intention of doing so now; but conditions may arise and there 
may come a time when it will be necessary to fix the minimum 
price of some other essential products. 

Mr. GRONNA. Suppose we do fix the price of wheat, and 
suppose we make the price of wheat exceedingly low, does the 
Senator believe that that will remedy the evils complained of 
growing out of the high cost of living? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and it is not Mr. Hoover's idea to fix the 
price exceedingly low. He wants to fix it so as to resolve every 
doubt in favor of the producer. If there is any fixing, high or 
low about it, he would fix it exceedingly high. He would fix it 
so as to take in every possible cost of production, and provide a 
profit on top of that. > : 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the Senator made any comparison as to 
the relative value of wheat and wheat flour and other food prod- 
ucts, and the cost thereof? . 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I have not made any comparison. but 
I have seen a great many comparisons, I think the Senator 
himself gave some very valuable figures as to the comparative 
prices, for instance, of flour and wheat; and I have listened to 
Mr. Hoover also, when he has given some comparative figures 
on that score. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not a well-known fact that wheat and 
flour and bread even to-day are the cheapest articles of food in 
the country? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, no; I do not think that is a well-known 
fact. I listened to some figures that the Senator himself gave 
the other day, from which I thought he demonstrated pretty 
fully that the price of flour, according to the price of wheat, was 
higher than it ought to be. 3 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do. not think that the 
Senator from Nebraska understands my colleague. He is: con- 
sidering relative food values. P should like to ask the Senator 
whether or not flour itself is not the cheapest food product there 
is in the United States to-day? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, Mr. President, I do not know whether 
it is not, but that is perfectly immaterial so far as this bill is 
concerned. It is one of the principal food products. and even if 
it is cheaper than anything else, if it is still too high, it ought 
to be cheapened. It does not make any difference whether it is 
cheaper than anything else or not. , 

Mr. McCUMBER. How is it to be determined whether any 
one article is too high? By what standard of measurement 
would that fact be determined? If the Senator will put himself 
upon record as to any other one commodity produced in the 
United States, I will demonstrate to Him in a minute that flour 
is not only. not too high, but that. at 815 a barrel. it is still the 
cheapest thing that can be purchased in the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS Does the Senator mean by that that he thinks 
flour ought to advance in price from what it is now? Does he 
think it is too cheap? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Compared with the labor that produces 
the raw material that the producer of flour has to purchase, I 
Say that flour to-day is cheaper than it ought to be. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. If we were to give to the 
producers of grain the same amount for their labor, hour for 
hour, that we give to other producers in the United. Stutes who 
are engaged in equally intelligent forms of labor, then still there 
is a vastly lower price for flour than for anything else that is 
produced by buman labor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me ask the Senator again, does he 
believe that the price of flour now, as compared to the price of 
wheat, is too high or too low? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we can not hear the 
feue that the Senator mentions, and I am anxious to hear 

em. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As compared with the present price of 
wheat, the price of flour is not greatly out of proportion. As 
compared with the price at which the bulk of the crop was sold 
by the farmer at an earlier period, it is decidedly out of propor- 
tion and too high. In other words, there is too much of a differ- 
ence between the price paid for the wheat and the price for which 
flour is now selling, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator in answering that question, I 
think, has got at what the object of this bill, in the main, is. 
Between the producer and the consumer there is too great vari- 
ance in prices. The Senator says the price received by most 
of the producers of wheat as compared with the price of flour 
now makes a variation that is too great. One of the objects of 


this legislation Is to take away, if possible, some of the great 
differences between the producer and the consumer that are 
not necessary in the ordinary course of business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But let we correct the Senator right there.. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. TI yield first to the Senator from North Dakota, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me correct the Senator, because we 
want to be fair. When the farmer was selling his 1916 crop 
of wheat fora price which I think has been estimated as $1.51 
a bushel, flour was not so high in price as it is now. 3 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There was a fair difference between the 
farmer's price and the flour price; but after the farmer got rid 
of his crop, then many considerations came into being that 
raised the price of wheat; and flour went up, even though the 
first purchaser of the wheat that went into that flour did not pay 
a price for it that would warrant the present price-of flour. 

If the Senator will allow me a word further, t is just the 
same as the case of a merchant who purchases a stock of goods 
when*they are cheap. Suddenly, within a month or two, they 
treble in price, and the merchant immediately raises the price of 
the whole consignment of goods he has. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And sells them all upon that advanced 
price. That is just what the flour dealers are doing to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course there is nobody who has disputed 


that. I do not think anybody has contended otherwise. Flour 


has gone up in accordance with the way wheat went. up, but 
that does not do away with the fact that the majority of the 
men who produced the wheat sold it before it went up. 

I am not complaining of the miller; I am not making any 
charge against the miller; I practically have no charge to make 
against anyone. . 

These people are getting all they can for what they can sell, 


and I presume everyone would do that. = 


Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield. I think it was 
illustrated the other day by a letter the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Pomwerxene] read from aà coal operator, who said, In, sub- 
stance, that the operators were getting fabulous and outrageous 
prices for their coal, but he said, “We can not help it; there 
are men ready to pay it; and everybody else is charging the 
same price.“ It will never help the poor washerwoman who has 
to buy coal to say that there was no competition in coal and 
that somebody else would have paid the same price charged to 
her.. She eventually pays it: The condition that exists, though 
it comes about naturally, must have, I believe, some remedy, 
and it is the object of this bill to provide a remedy. It may not 
do so, but I Hope it will. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. Nemmnis I yield now to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think that nine-tenths of the 
trouble now confronting: us arises from an entire misunderstand- 
ing of terms and of a few fundamental facts. The Senator 
from Nebraska represents a grent agricultural State, and the 
Senator from Nebraska is m perfectly fair man. I do not 
always agree with his conclusions, but I do agree with his fair- 
ness; and so I want to see if we can not get at one or two 
facts: here through the medium of a colloquy. 

The Senator says that he wants to eliminate speculative 
prices between the producer of agricultural products and the 
consumer. Now, let me ask him. in the first place. what he 
means by the “consumer”? Does he mean the ordinary citi- 
zen who buys at retail, or does he mean the retail merchant, 
having in mind the prices paid by him? We must get at that 
point to get anywhere. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I mean both of them. 

Mr. REED. Of course, we will not get anywhere if we do 
not consider it seriously. I really am serious’ about trying to 
arrive at it. 

Mr. NORRIS. T am serious, too; Tam answering the Sena- 
tor seriously. and I think I realize what the Senator is leading 
up to. So far as this bill is concerned, it eliminates the 

ailer. 

Mr. REED. Let me say—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Just let me refer to that for a moment. In 
theory, at least, we ought to go beyond the retailer. In prae- 
tice, however, it would perhaps be an impossibility, because 
there are so many of them and this machinery is going to be 
complicated, anyhow; it is going to he top-heavy; and we shall 
have to confine durselves to that portion of the distance between 
the producer and the consumer that is measured on the far side 
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of the retailer, not, perhaps, because we want to do so, but be- 
cause of the very necessity of the case. . ; ; 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, that gives us a starting point. 


The Senator proposes to eliminate whatever profits or extra 


charges may be made by the retailer, because he recognizes the 
fact that it is impracticable to regulate the profits of the re- 
tailer. I say now, for the sake of clarity, that it is impossible 
to do that unless you deal with every particular case by Itself, 
because the profits of a groceryman who is renting a storeroom 
and paying $1,500 a month rent or $2,000 a month rent must be 
different than the profits that are necessary for the groceryman 
who is paying $100 a month rent. The prices that must be 
charged by a man who delivers to a little local neighborhood 
must be or may be different than the prices charged by a man 
who delivers several miles from his store. So that each one of 
the retailers must be taken by himself, and therefore the neces- 
sity of eliminating them. y 

Now, I want to ask the Senator if he does not know that it is 
true that fully 50 per cent of the increase of price between the 
producer and the ultimate consumer is added in the retail in- 
stitution? 

Mr, NORRIS. I presume that is true. I know 
part of it is added by the retailer. 

Mr. REED. Yes. So we have now already eliminated from 


quite a large 


‘the equation one-half of these alleged speculative profits, and 


we are not going to be able to reach them, whether they are 
just or unjust. I add at this point that it is perfectly absurd 
to say that there can be any combination between the numerous 
grocery stores and meat markets of a town under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and that if one should get his price much too high 
the others would speedily cut into the trade. 

Now let us go to the next point. 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe that kind of a combination would 
be possible, but as a practical proposition it is a good deal like 
the farmers combining; it is not practicable. : 

Mr. REED. No. Now we will go to the next step. Does the 
Senator claim that this speculation that we are going to reach— 
the 50 per cent that is left of it—is to be found among the 
wholesalers? If so, to what extent, aud what evidence have we 
of it? . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator was 
in the Chamber, but I have gone over that somewhat—not 


nearly to the extent, I think, that I might have gone—and real 


from a report of the Trade Commission, from a committee in- 
vestigating Washington,-and from other evidences, showing, 
for instance, in regard to the entire canned-goods crop of the 
country, what profits were made by the jobbers who brought the 
canned goods from the canners. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I saw those figures, given out by 
the Federal Trade Commission; and I say to the Senator and 
to the country that I was astounded that any board claiming to 
take official cognizance of trade conditions would present to 
the country the kind of figures that were presented by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, at least in some respects. Let me call 
attention to them, 

It asserted that robbery was being practiced, and proved it 
by showing that the retail price for a can of tomatoes was 
about twice as much at the present time as the wholesale price 
of that can of tomatoes was a year ago. Now, to begin with, 
everybody who has any sense at all knows that the groceryman 
buys his cans of tomatoes by the case or by several cases, and 
maybe some of them buy them by carload lots; I do not know; 
but they get them in large quantities in bulk. When they sell 


‘them, they generally sell them a single can at a time; and 


when they sell that single can they generally have to tote it 


from their store to a residence that may be miles away. 


Everybody knows that if you went to that same groceryman 
and proposed to back up your wagon and take a case of to- 
matoes, take them in the same form that he buys them, he would 
sell them to you for much less than the retail price on the 
basis of a single can. So the figures that this illustrious and 
sometime famous board down here giye us by comparing retail 
prices with wholesale prices are not a fair basis of comparison. 

Now, I call attention to another thing. We are getting a lit- 
tle away. from the question I wanted to discuss, but while I am 
on it let me discuss this for a minute. A comparison was made 
of this year’s retail prices with last year’s wholesale prices. 
Mr. President, the currency of the world has almost doubled 
in that length of time. -The price of every conceivable thing 
has mounted. In addition to that, there was a short crop last 


-year and an abnormal demand this year. So that these figures 


that these gentlemen gave did not demonstrate speculation; 


‘they did not demonstrate extortion; they did not demonstrate 


anything, to my knowledge; except that the Federal Trade 
Commission had not gone to-the bottom of the question. 
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I will tell the Senator where I think there is some reason for 
complaint with the wholesale trade that has been demonstrated, 
and where I think some relief can be had. It is in evidence 
here by a grand-jury report that certain members of the whole- 
sale trade, having sold goods to the retailers, and having ob- 
served a rise in prices, and desirous to raise prices themselves, 
have sent to their retailers a demand, or what amounts to a 
demand, that they shall raise their prices. Now, Mr. President, 
that is a violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me interrupt the Senator 
right there to say that I have already put in those figures, and 
I have already said what the Senator has said now—that, in 
my judgment, the very grand-jury report shows on its face, if 
5 8 true, that there was a violation of the Sherman Antitrust 

Mr. REED. Exactly; but will the Senator let me conclude 
my statement, so that it will not be partial? There was put 
in the Recorp the other day a telegram showing that the Col- 
gate Soap Co., which had been regularly selling its soap to a 
large wholesale house in Tennessee, had demanded that that 
house should raise its price upon soap which it had already 
bought, and had said to it, “If you do not raise your price, we 
must consider you an undesirable customer,” and that upon this 
Tennessee wholesale house refusing to comply, the Colgute Co. 
refused any longer to sell it soap. 

There are other things that I do not care to go into that 
point very clearly, in my mind, to the fact that there are cer- 
tain of these institutions engaged in those practices. Every one 
of those practices that I have heard mentioned can be reached 
and ought to be reached by the Department of Justice of the 
United States and by the departments of justice of the several 
States and founties of this Nation. 

I do not think we gain a single thing by proposing to abandon 
criminal processes against rogues of that sort and to substitute 
for the criminal laws of this country the mandate or dictate of 
some man or some board. 

I should like to ask the Senator, however, if he believes that 
there is in the wholesale business, growing out of the practices 
that we have referred to, such an extensive system as has ma- 
terially affected the prices of the country? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I do. I want to refer to the report of the grand jury, 
which I have not at hand at this moment, as.it has been taken 
by the reporter. I read from that report the fact, as I remem- 
ber now, speaking from memory, that the wholesalers and the 
jobbers had bought all of the canned goods of the country from 
the canners and were engaged now in selling them to the re- 
tailers at a profit somewhat in excess of 100 per cent. It seems 
to me that that is an exorbitant profit 

Mr. REED. Yes. ; - 

Mr. NORRIS. Particularly when they buy the goods before 
the farmer has raised the products that are canned, and they 
sell them again before that time. I am not complaining of 
that. That is a method of doing business, but it only demon- 
strates that they do not even have money invested in it for 
any great length of time until they get it back from the re- 
tailer, and they are charging a profit of from 100 to 150 per 
cent in that one transaction. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
understand it to be true that the regular course of business is 
for the canners to buy goods in advance of the season—I mean 
for the wholesalers to buy goods in advance of the season 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, the canners do it, too. 

Mr. REED. To contract for it in advance, and that what was 
done this year is what has been done regularly every year. I 
want to ask the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], who is in 
that business, what the facts are in regard to that. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President ' 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. I ought to know something about this mat- 
ter. It has been my business for 30 years, and I propose to be 
absolutely fair in what I have to say. There are so many inac- 
curate things said, not from any desire to be unfair but from 
n lack of knowledge, that it seems to me this is a proper time 
to set this matter right. - 

Referring to the article that has been read by the Senator 
from Nebraska, while some parts of it are true, there are state- 
ments in it that are absolutely untrue. The regular course of 
the purchase of canned goods is this: : 

Every canner in the country, I suppose, so far as I know— 
and I think I know most of them—sells his goods in advance, 
The vegetables that are to be packed this year were sold last 


winter, in January or February. 


We have to furnish the farmers with their seed and fertilizer 
and make preparations for the coming pack; and in doing that, 
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in naming our price, we have to determine what it is going to 
cost to pack the goods. The goods are sold from 6 to 10 
months before they are ever packed. In order to do that we 
must determine the price of cans, the price of solder, the price 
of labor, and the price of everything that goes to make up the 
canned pack. 

There has been an advance in canned goods during the past 
year. The article from which the Senator has read would 
show that there has been a very great advance, but this was 
for just one year. I have known years when jobbers lost money 
on canned goods. It is not an absolutely sure proposition that 
you are going to make money because you are dealing in 
canned goods. Some years you make and some years you lose, 
If the dispositions of all men were the same there would not be 
much activity in business; but when a packer goes out to sell 
his goods in the winter months, he goes to one buyer, who is 
an optimistic fellow, and he looks to the future and sees a 
profit in buying at the price that is made by the packer. An- 
other buyer is of a pessimistic nature. He buys less than he 
naturally would buy. He looks forward to the future and 
sees a prospect that the war is to be closed and that people are 
to return to their natural vocations of labor, and he buys less. 

This is what was done last year in the jobbing trade. Now, 
the man who bought last year rather more than his usual wants 
has had goods to sell now. The jobber who bought less than he 
usually needed has been short, and he has been obliged to go 
to the man who had the goods to sell. The man who had the 
goods, knowing that for two years there has been only 65 per 
cent of a normal delivery, has been able, in order to supply his 
retail trade and have goods to carry his retail merchants through, 
to make an advanced price. 

The price named for corn in the article from which the Sen- 
ator read was 65 cents. There is an error there. That price 
was 95 cents. Another error is that I do not know of a single 
packer in this country who does not sell to anybody. There is 
no combination among the packers of the country. There is no 
reason why we should not sell to the retailer; and, so far as I 
know, every packer does sell to the retailer. He sells to the 
individual; he sells to anybody that will pay the price. 

The price depends altogether upon the conditions and the 
elements. 

Some years we may have a very large pack; we pack 140 or 


150 per cent of the normal. Perhaps the next year it is only 


65 per cent of the normal. The price depends entirely upon the 
crops. Within five years I have seen the finest apple crop that 
was ever grown in this country rot upon the trees because there 
were more apples than the people could consume. Within five 
years, and I think within three years, we have seen cotton at 
the lowest price that it was ever known to bring, because there 
was a large crop. So these prices depend entirely upon the crop 
conditions. 

If a minimum price should be established on any one thing, 
that price, in order to be a fair one, would have to be changed 
every day of the year. Last year, for instance, we had a very 
small potato crop. The demand for potatoes was unusually 
large because of the conditions in the foreign countries that have 
been in the habit of raising enormous crops of potatoes. Our 
country raises but a very small part of the potatoes that are 
raised in the world, Russia, under normal conditions, raises 
three times as many potatoes as we raise in this country. Ger- 
many, under normal conditions, raises four and a half times as 
many potatoes as we raise in this country. France raises about 
the same, rather more than we raise in this country. In addi- 
tion to these crops being cut off in foreign countries, there was 
an unsual demand in this country because of the fact that every 
farmer was asked to plant a larger acreage. New York State 
alone planted 77,000 acres extra of potatoes. My State of Maine 
planted 46,000 acres extra of potatoes. It takes six bushels of 
seed potatoes to plant an acre, so the conditions that arise from 
a large acreage made a tremendous demand for potatoes, and 
the price went as high as $12 or $14 a barrel. Now conditions 
have entirely changed, and there is going to be-a large crop of 
potatoes, and they are down to $2 and $4 a barrel. So that any 
price that might have been named three months ago which 
would have been considered a fair price then would be at this 
time an exceedingly unfair price to the consumer. 

In my judgment these matters adjust themselves. I do not 
think it Is the wise thing to undertake to set a price on any 
article. Certainly if a price is to be established on one thing, 
everything that the farmer buys ought to have a price estab- 
lished on it. One commodity that has not been mentioned in 
the discussion up to this time—and I must say that it has been 
very thoroughly argued on both sides—is the question of labor. 
About 60 per cent of the cost of producing a crop anywhere in 
this country, eertainly in my part of the country, is the cost of 


labor. If a price is to be established on the farmer's crop, cer- 
tainly that must be taken into consideration. 

It seems to me, however, that we are working from the wrong 
angle here. Everybody seems to admit that the farmer has not 
tried to advance prices, and that he has not received any too 
much for his crop, either potatoes or wheat or any of the 
crops that he raises; but it is this wicked middle man that is 
spoken of. I do not know who he is. I know that the canned- 
goods broker gets 2 per cent for doing the business; I know 
that the jobber does not make any too much, and everybody 
knows that only about 2 per cent of the retailers of this country 
succeed. 

This is a very serious question with me. It is a matter which 
I believe deserves ali the consideration it is having at this time 
in order to determine just what is the right thing to do in this 
matter. If there were any way in which we could stop the 
hoarding or stop the gambling or stop any unfair practices or 
methods of trade in regard to cereals or food products. I would 
go to any length to get at that fellow; but it has seemed to, suet 
not being an attorney, that by enforcing the Sherman an 
law or the Clayton antitrust law or the Federal Trade 755 
sion law, or from some source or from some amendment that 
might be added, we might stop that unfair competition, if there 
is any. 

Certainly the crops must be financed. As the Senator from 
North Dakota has said, the farmers can not carry these crops. 
They have been patriotic in furnishing the largest acreage of 
everything in this country, as they were asked to do. Every 
farmer has gone to the limit, and has raised every a e; hat it 
is possible to raise—in fact, even more than he 7t ifmself 
able to harvest without some help from the State or t 

In my State the farmers are writing me letters to the effect 
that something must be done to give them labor. In Aroostook 
County, Me., that is raising the largest crop and the largest 
acreage of potatoes that was ever known in the county’s his- 
tory, the farmers write me every day that something must be 
done to furnish labor to harvest that crop. Those are things 
that must be considered if we are going to consider the price of 
foodstuffs in this bill. 

I do not feel that this article which the Senator from Nebraska 
has read is entirely fair to the jobbers. I do not feel thut it is 
entirely fair to the canners. There is no combination among 
the canners of the country, the meat packers, the vegetable pack- 
ers, the fruit packers, because you gentlemen who came from 
every State in this Union where they have canning factories 
know that no such combination exists, and know that there is 
not a packer, so far as I know, but that is willing to sell his 
goods to anybody. But it has been found to be an economical 
way of handling goods to sell to the jobber, and, as the Senator 
from Missouri says, they are not sold by the can or the case or 
the hundred cases, but they are sold by the carload. The 
packer distributes his goods by the carload, in large quantities, 
and it is not possible for the packer to carry those goods. 

Because of the conditions surrounding the plants in my State 
all of the goods have to be shipped out before the cold weather 
sets in. Before it begins to freeze in our warehouses tke goods 
must be distributed, and they have to be sold in order to be 
distributed before the freezing weather sets in. All of these 
things are considered by business men, by the canners them- 
selves, and they themselves work out the most economical plan 
for handling those products. 

While I am not at all interested in the wheat crop, it seems to 
me to be entirely unfair to take a single article and determine 
what the market price of that article shall be. It is not fair to 
the farmers of the West who are raising wheat, in my judgment. 
It would not be fair to take one article in my State, such as 
potatoes, and determine the price at which potatoes should be 
sold, because the conditions surrounding the growing of the 
crop determine what the price should be, and those conditions 
are changing every day. 

Senators, while we have discussed this measure at consider- 
able length and for many days, I feel confident that there has 
been no filibustering or attempting to filibuster, because every 
day I am enlightened ; but when such articles as this appear, it 
seems only fair that any Senator who knows about these things 
should tell the facts exactly as they are. If there is any com- 
bination, no man in this Senate will go further than I will after 
the unfair operator; but it does seem to me that having had the 
Sherman antitrust law on the statute books for 27 years these 
offenses can be reached under that law. If it is not strong 
eough, let us make it stronger.. Two years ago it was stiggested 
by Senators that it was nobody’s business in particular to attend 
to the enforcement of the Sherman antitrust law. 

I beg the pardon of the Senator from Nebraska for taking 
up so much of his time. I rose just to make clear the matter 
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to which he referred, and I felt that he would be glad to get 
such information as I might have on the subject. i 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am very much obliged! to the 
Senator from Maine, and T anr satisfied that the Senate appre- 
ciates his contribution to this discussion. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois: 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Maine [Mr. . FERNALD] 
finds the same trouble among his constituents that we do in 
the Mississippi Valley eountry—shortness. of labor. Nobody 
has yet discovered, it seems, a remedy for that condition; but 
the Legislature of West Virginia has made a very sensible move 
in a statute passed May 19, 1917, and in effect June 19, which 
requires every able-bodied male citizen of West Virginia to 
have some occupation, profession, trade, or calling, If he has 
not, they bring him before a magistrate and adjudge him guilty 
of vagraney, and put him to work. 

With the Senatot’s permission I should like to offer for print- 

ing in Record a circular letter addressed “To all manufac 
turers, coal operators, and mill owners.“ signed by John J. Corn- 
well, governor of West Virginia, attached to it being a copy of 
this extraordinary statute. which appears to be a very sensible 
ene in many ways: F should like to have it inserted as a part 
of the current information in regard to the inquiry made by 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection, of course, to its insertion, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
matter referred fo will be printed in the RECORD. 

he mittter referred to is as follows: ' 


State or WEST VIRGINIA, 
EXECUTIVE: DEPARTMENT. 


Charleston. 


An 
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To all manufacturers, coal operators, and mill owners: 


On June 19 the act passed by the last legislature requiring all able- 
bodied male residents between the ages of 16 and 60 years to work at 
least 36 hours each week becomes effective. To aid in the enforcement 
of this law yon should report to the mayor of your city or town, or to the 
nearest justice of the 8 the names of any persons on your rolls 
who do not work the 36 hours any week during war and who have 
no good excuses for not teen, 

I suggest, also, you keep an honor roll of employees who work full 
= ah a copy of the honor roll in a public place, and send a copy to 
5 office. 2 . 

We have a roll of the chronic idlers in the State and would like to 
obtain a list of men who work full time at their various: callings. The 
men who put all their time and energy into production of any kind of 
commodities during this war are doing real patriotic service and records 
should be kept of their service, 

Respectfully, _Jxo, J. Connwwenn, Governor. 


[Advance copy of an act of the Legislature of West Virginia, second 
extraordinary session, 1917, being Senate bill No, 7, passed May 19, 
1917. In effect 30 days from passage.] 

An act to prevent idleness and vagranry in West Virginia during the 
continuance of the war in which the United States is now engaged. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of West Virginia: 

Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the duty of every able-bodied 
male resident of this State between the ages of 16 and 60 years to 
habitually and regularly engage in some lawful, useful, and recognized 
business, profession, occupation, or employment whereby he may a 
duce 2 earn sufficient to support himself and those legally dependent 
upon him. 

Sec, 2. From the time this act becomes effective, and thenceforward 
until six months after the termination of the present war between the 
United States and the Imperial German Government, any able-bodied 
male resident of this State between the ages of 16 and 60, except bona 
fide students during school term, who shall fail or refuse to regulari 
and steadily engage for at least 36 hours per week in some lawful and 
recognized business, profession, 5 or employment, whereby he 
may contribute to the ‘support of himself and those legally depenilent 
upon him, shall be held to be a vagrant within the meaning and effect 
of this act and shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not more than $100 for each offense, and as a part 
of such sentence and punishment such offender shall be by the trial 
court ordered to work not exceeding 60 days upon the public road» or 
streets or upon some other posne work being done by and in the county 
in which such petson shall convicted, or by any municipality therein, 
One-half of the fair value of any such isbor so performed under such 
sentence shall be pald by the county or municipal ty receiving the same 
toward the support of any. persons legally depenilent upon such vagrant, 
but if there shall be no such legal dependents, then no payment shal) be 
made on account of any labor performed under such judgment. Any 
labor so are by a judgment of conviction hereunder shall be ren» 
dered in all respects as is now provided by law in the case of other 
prisoners in jail. 

Prosecutions for . hereunder shall be instituted and conducted 
as other crimina! prosecutions, and in no case shall the possession by 
the accused of money, property, or income sufficient to support himself 
and those legally dependent upon him be a defense to any prosecution 
under this net Im no case shall the claim by the accu of Inability 
to obtain work or employment be a defense to a prosecution hereunder 
unless it shall be proved that the accaxed promptly notified the proper 
representative of the State council of defense of his inability to obtain 
sexpert and requested that work or employment be found: for him 
and that such eee. was not furnished him. 

Sec. 3 All justices of the peace, mayors, and police judges. within the 
State are hereny given jurisdiction te try and punish all offenders under 
this act, or such prosecution may be by inc ent. Each week or 
portion thereof that such resident shall continue a vagrant hereunder 
shall constitute a separate offense, and no appeal shall be allowed from 
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any judgment of conviction for a vagrancy unless the accussed shall 
give bond, hon penalty and security to be fixed and approved by the 
court granting the appeal, conditioned not to violate this act durin 


the pendency of such appeal. Any judgment for the performance o 


labor hereunder may be suspended by the court prenouncing the same 
upon the execution by the person convicted of a bond, with. the penalty 
and security approved by the court, conditioned to comply with the 
provisions of this act for one year from the date of such bond: A viola- 
tion of the condition of such it-mentioned bond shall entitle the State 
to recover the amount of the penalty thereof, and in addition thereto 
the convicted person shall be rearrested and required to serve the sen- 
tence formerly 3 against him. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act any male person found in this 
State shall be deemed a resident, and in any prosecution. hereunder proof 
that the accused habitually loiters in idieness in streets, roads, depots, 

ool rooms, hotels, stores, or other public place, or that he is habitually 
ntoxicated, or is addicted to the use of nurcotie drugs, or is a profes- 
sional gambler, or, being able bodied is sup rted in whole or in part 
by the labor of any woman or child, shall be prima facie evidence of 


70 acte:in: contint. withthe 
hereof, are hereby repealed a ese N 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was very much interested in 
what the Senator from Maine sait However, he is laboring 
under a misapprehension as to my attitude on at least a good 
many things he mentions. I do not think anybody has thought 
for a moment that a price om canned goods should be fixed arbi 
trarily by some governmental authority. I do not think any- 
body has contemplated that. I have not heard it suggested. 
I do not believe myself it would be a practical thing to do. 

I have been reading from the report of the grand jury in 
Chicago. I suppose their report was made up from conclusions 
drawn from the testimony of witnesses who appeared before 
them. T have no knowledge as to any combination among the 
packers. In fact the statements in this report of the grand 
jury that might be construed to mean that there was a combi- 
nation among canners had not occurred to me until the Senator 
from Maine spoke. That was not the object in reading it. 
What I was showing was that the jobbers who bought the 
canned goods of the canners had sold them at a profit to the 
retailers, in many cases, of considerably over 10 per cent. The 
grand jury report says they bought up practically the entire 
product of the articles mentioned in the report. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President t 

Mr. NORRIS. T yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. It appears from the statentent of the Senator 
from Maine that that is the ordinary custom. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; buying up any product; that is the ordi- 
nary custom. The report of the grand jury says that. 

Mr. REED. Buying it a year in advance. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; there is nothing wrong about that that 
I know of. 

Mr. REED. What F am trying to get at is something prac- 
tical. The Senator, T take it, would hardly claim that a whole- 
saler’s profits could be limited by law. or that if a wholesaler 
happened to have on hand something that the country was short 
of and the price went up he could not reap the benefit of the 
price. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will kindly let me finish the 
question; of course. I am proceeding by his courtesy alone. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. REED, Therefore are we not left to this, that about 
the only place the law can lay its hand on the wholesaler is if 
he engages. in some eonspiracy in restraint of trade or if he 
seeks to create a monopoly in trade, and if he does not do either 
the one or the other we can not reach him at all unless we reach 
him under the clause—the hoarding elause of the bill which we 
recently passed and which the House has not yet seen fit to 
consider? Is not that about all that we enn do? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not agree with the Senator. That 
would not be hoarding. The practice that is spoken of here, the 
profits mentioned here by the grand jury, would not be hoarding, 

Mr. REED. No; the Senator did not understand my question, 
I asked is there anything else that we can do except to get him 
for conspiracy in restraint of trade or for endeavoring to estub- 
lish: a monopoly or else under the hoarding provision that we 
recently passed which the House has not eoncurred in. I am 
referring to all three of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator refers to the definition for honard- 
ing in section 6 of this bill? 

Mr. REED: No; I refer to what we call the Poindexter- 
Walsh amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; probably we could reach him under 
that. My own idea has been that the conditions described by 
the grand jury existing among the jobbers in canned goods 
showed on its face that there was a violutien o` the Sherman 
antitrust law, that it was a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
That seemed plain to me. ; 

Mr; REED. That is my opinion, if the report is accurate. 
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Mr. NORRIS. If the report is accurate and is taken for its 


face value. That is true, Mr. President, of a great many of 
the things that we are attempting to remedy by this proposed 
legislation. That is true of the coal situation, which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr, Poxxxkxx] laid before us the other day. I 
am one of those who, while favoring the bill, still have always be- 
lieved that if the Department of Justice would follow up its 
duty a great many of these conditions, nearly all of them, would 
be found to be violative of the Sherman antitrust law and sub- 
ject to prosecution, 

Mr. REED. Now—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Just let me go a little further. 

Mr. President, I have seriously debated in my own mind 
whenever these things were presented whether it was wise to 
do what is wanted to be done by the administration in passing 
this bill or to stand up and say that is a violation of existing 
law, and if you do your duty you will prosecute these men as 
violators of the law. I have always rather resolved the doubt 
in favor of the Department of Justice or the administration and 
thought they were going to enforce the law. I believe here is a 
condition existing that absolutely demands a remedy, and I 
have better resolved the doubt in favor of giving them the kind 
of Jaw they want. 

Mr. REED. The Department of Justice is not asking for this 
law. I say to the Senator, I think the antitrust laws could be 
strengthened. When we had the Clayton bill before us it came 
to us from the House of Representatives a very strong and 
forceful measure. It was emasculated in the Senate and against 
its emasculation I contended as bitterly as I have been contend- 
ing on this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I was with the Senator in his contention. 

Mr. REED. The Senator will remember that we were told at 
that time it was desired that the bill should have these stringent 
provisions taken out of it. That argument was urged. I do 
not know that it does any good to go back and refer to this 
matter except as a lesson, and the lesson ought to be for Con- 
gress to exercise its own judgment and do what it thinks is 
right. 

I started on a theme with the Senator, and I have been 
getting along so well I want to take a further step. We have 
dealt now with the wholesaler and we have dealt with the 
retailer. Now, what other element is there that we can reach 
that is controlling the prices of food between the producer and 
the consumer? Is there anything left but the boards of trade? 
Does the Senator think so? 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume the fellow who hoards food or the 
corporation that hoards food would probably not be strictly in- 
cluded in the class the Senator has alluded to. 

Mr. REED. What would the Senator mean by that; the 
cold-storage house? 

Mr. NORRIS. Possibly, 
by section 6 of this act. 

Mr. REED. Now, let us come to the cold-storage plant. I 
think we can get some light on that if we will deal with it fairly. 
Of course, we all know that a cold-storage plant properly oper- 
ated has a tendency to get better prices for the producer during 
the season of great plenty when there is a surplus. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it has a tendency to equalize prices to 
the consumer. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. And it is a good thing for both the producer 
and the consumer if properly managed. 

Mr. REED. And gets lower prices for the consumer in the time 
of scarcity. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. So if it is properly operated it is a great bless- 
ing. It is that which enables us perhaps to have eggs in Janu- 
ary in plenty and to have apples and other edibles in January 
and February and March, when we could not get them otherwise. 
Now, does the Senator know of any evidence of any holding in 
the cold-storage plants of this country sufficiently great to ac- 
count for any very large increase in prices? I have been waiting 
for that evidence. 

Mr. NORRIS. I saw the statement—it seems to me it was in 
the paper this morning; if it was not the morning paper, I read 
it in something to-day or within a few days—that at the present 
time there is a larger quantity of meat, of poultry, of eggs, and 
several other kinds of products in cold storage than there has 
ever been in cold storage before in the history of the United 
States, and at a time when the prices are higher than ever 
before. That of itself might not necessarily mean that there 
was anything wrong, but it would be evidence of it. 

Mr. REED. Let us assume there was more meat in cold- 


I would mean those that are defined 


storage houses, or more eggs or more chickens, is it not true 
that there is not more than enough there to make up in ordinary 


times for the deficiency of our shipments to Europe occasioned 
by the interference through the German blockade? I am trying 
to differentiate between 

Mr. NORRIS. That would not necessarily make any differ- 
ence with the amount. If there is more of these food products 
in cold storage now than there ever has been at any one time in 
the history of the United States it would be some evidence, at 
least, that there was something tending toward holding back 
products that ought to be released. 

Mr. REED. If the motive was not to hold them to run up 
American prices; but if they were held because they had been 
purchased, perhaps at high prices, and were being held for the 
European market and not for the purpose of booming prices in 
this country, or forestalling the market, the Senator, of course, 
would admit that to be quite a different question than if the 
motive had been otherwise. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not say that because there was a larger 
quantity now than ever before there is necessarily anything 
wrong in it. I say that would be perhaps evidence, and good; 
evidence, of a hoarding or of a combination. 

REED. Now, without any evidence as to combinations, 
the fact that there is more on hand, it seems to me, does not 
argue very much. Besides, I call the Senator’s attention to the 
loose figures which are constantly given out. I called attention 
to the fact that the statement which was in the papers and went 
all over the country that there were 100,000,000 eggs in cold 
storage sounded big, and yet it would not have made one break- 
fast for the American people. ~ 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but let me say to the Senator the state- 
ment that I said I thought I read in the paper to-d *. Was a 
report from the Agricultural Department, these storage hott 
reporting to the Agricultural Department in answer to their 
inquiries. The statement was put out by the Agricultural De- 
partment. There has been such a statement within the last 
few days from the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. REED. Whatever that fact may be, if there is an actual 
conspiracy, the Sherman Jaw would meet it, would it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think so. . 

Mr. REED. If it was just a hoarding, then the Walsh-Poin- 
dexter amendment would probably reach it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That has not become a law as yet. 

Mr. REED. No; but I am speaking about what we can do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ithink it would if it were a law. 

Mr. REED. Now, let us proceed. We have reached the point 
that these conditions can be remedied by existing laws or by the 
bill we have just spoken of. Now, where else do we come to, ex- 
cept boards of trade? I want to get the Senator’s view in regard 
to boards of trade, because there has been very much said about 
them, and it is almost all a-man’s life is worth to say a word 
with reference to them unless it be a demand that all the mem- 
bers be executed without trial. I want to call the Senator's at- 
tention to a lettes which I have here from a grain firm in 
Amarillo, Tex. I will just read a sentence to him: 

“Wheat harvest is on in Texas and Oklahoma. Wheat is being daily 
offered for gale, but there are no buyers. The mills, elevators, the ex- 
posters, are all afraid to acquire any wheat, fearing drastic action by 

e food administrator as soon as the pens bill is passed. Ifa given 
price is 2 by this department as a fair value for wheat, it will mean 
that the N nterests of the country will be forced to car cor this 
wheat, as the Goyernment is not prepared to handle it, and witi not 
be for many months, if it should desire to do so. The farmer will not 
be able to meet his obligations under these conditions, and the grain 
business of the country. unless it Pa absolutely controlled and operated 
by the Government, wi I be 2 

It is almost the universa — pty ‘of grain men throughout this sec- 
tion that this bill will prove ineffective and disastrous. Rabid specu- 
ont gre be stopped without resorting to means embodied in the pres- 
en 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will let me proceed now. 

Mr. REED. I was proceeding with the Senator’s consent. I 
wish to ask him now if he does not recognize the fact, after 
all this debate, that if we close the grain exchanges of the coun- 
try and do not provide some other market for the farmer or 
some means of carrying his grain we will deprive him of his 
market? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; probably we will. 

Mr. President, the letter that the Senator has read shows 
that there is a fear, and I am told it is more or less general. 
I think there are some reasons for the fear. I believe naturally 
from the very fact that we are legislating, that this bill. as 
important and as stringent as it is, is pending in the Senate, 
without anybody being able to tell just what may be the out- 
come, it will necessarily follow that in the country there 
should be some uncertainty in regard to the markets of the 
products that are affected by the bill. I do not believe, however, 
that that is a sufficient reason why the bill should be defeated. 
In my judgment that is one of the natural effects that would 
exist now. It will be cured, I think, when the bill is enacted 


— 
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into law or when it is defeated; in other words, when the ques- 
tion is settled. It is in an unsettled condition now and neces- 
sarily must affect more or less, regardless of the merits of this 
measure, the markets of the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Just waita moment. The Senator from Maine 
and the Senator from Missouri have taken an hour and a half 
in questions now. I should like to have just a few minutes and 
then I will yield to the Senator. 

I started to say when I was interrupted by the Senator from 
Missouri that the Senator from Maine, in my judgment, has a 
misconception as to what those who favored this legislation 
are trying to accomplish, a misconception of what would be 
done if the bill became a law. He evidently was laboring under 
the impression that if the bill became a law there would be a 
price fixed on canned goods and the per cent of profit that the 
wholesaler would be allowed to make, that there would be a 

price fixed on everything; and yet, in his argument in favor 
0 protecting the farmer, he said if you fix the price of the 
farmér’s wheat then you must fix the price of the things the 
farmer has to buy. If it were a definite price, I believe that 
would be true; but the law does not anticipate that anything 
except a minimum price shall be fixed for the farmer, and it 
is the intention of those who put it in the law that that shall be 
for the farmer's protection and the farmer's benefit. If that 
would be to his injury, then those who favor this legislation 
are mistaken. While there are things in the bill that to a cer- 
tain extent indirectly will permit the President, through the 
powers that are given him to affect the maximum price, there is 
no di 9 of a maximum price for anybody for anything. 
Of course; to protect the consumer, on the other hand, it is 
necessary, if we are going into it at all, that the President, or 
whatever board should have this authority, should have the 
power by which the consumer could be protected. 

We have the two extremes. Both of them must be protected. 
It is the object of this legislation to protect them both, and there- 
fore the stringent regulations through which the power is given 
to the President to control even the profits of some of the men, 
corporations, and institutions that are dealing in food products 
from the time they leave the producer until they reach the 
consumer. £ 

Now, those are drastic propositions, As I said in the begin- 
ning, they almost startle one; but we are liying and legislating 
in a condition the like of which has never before existed. I 
believe the evidence is sufficient and is ample and is practical. 
within the common knowledge of all, that the high cost of liv- 
ing is going to make it absolutely necessary that some ‘steps 
be taken by the Government to protect the people against the 
high prices. Now, that is true, regardless of the cause of the 
high cost. It may be like the coal dealer said, “ We are getting 
too much money, but we can not help it.” They are getting it 
and somebody has to pay it. The consumer in the end foots 
the bill. We may be mistaken as to the necessity of passing 
this legislation. I may be wrong. I confess I have a lot of 
doubt about almost all of it; but I know of no other way than 
to do the best under all the circumstances. After listening to 
all the evidence that has been offered, I am going to do the best 
for all the people as I see it. 

The Senator from Missouri said he did not understand that 
the Attorney General wanted this bill, or was asking for it, 
rather. I think those were his words. Of course everybody 
knows it is an administration measure. The President wants 
it; the Attorney General wants it; every member of the Cabi- 
net wants it. I say that without finding fault with anybody. 
It is not suggested in a critical sense, but it is true nevertheless, 
and everybody knows it. 

The doubt that I have about a great many of these things 
which we are trying to cover here being already covered by 
existing law I think enters the mind of practically all legisla- 
tors who have given the subject careful consideration. The 
‘fact that the Senator from Maine, himself a canner and under- 
standing the business thoroughly, has claimed that there is no 
combination among canners, when there was not any charge 
made that there was such a combination except as it inci- 
dentally appeared in the report, does not, in my judgment, do 
away with that part of the grand jury's report in which they 
set out the letter that the jobbers have written to the retailers 
-asking them to inerense the price, telling them that now is the 
hardest time, when they themselves are muking a profit of over 
100 per cent on the goods as it passes through their hands. 
You may call it legal or illegal, but if that condition exists it 
is one that must be remedied. The great consuming public can 
not always tolerate it or put up with it. With the increase in 
the cost of living and the increased taxation there must follow 
suffering and misery among a large portion of eur people, and 


it will reach that class who heretofore have been living at least 
in comfort if not in partial luxury; and with that condition, 
even if we escaped revolution, we would not be in a proper 
condition to fight successfully a great war. 

I yield now to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator may go on and close. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator let me put in the figures on 


wheat and flour? We were dealing with that a little while 
ago. It is just the market quotations. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. REED. A while ago the Senator was dealing with the 
relative prices of wheat and flour. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I was not dealing with it; it was the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], If the Senator 
wants to put in the figures, I have no objection. I would be glad 
to have him do it. 

Mr. REED. I just thought it would be in the interest of 


ecuracy. 2 
3 2 — NORRIS. Yes; I would be glad to have the Senator 
0 

Mr. REED. The Journal of Commerce of to-day shows prac- 
tically no wheat moving in New York. So I can not give the 
New York quotations for wheat; but in Chicago July wheat is 
quoted at $2.05, in Kansas City at $2.04, in St. Louis at $2.03. 
The Chicago market is always a few cents below the New York 
market. Unfortunately I do not have the Chicago price for 
flour, but I do have the New York price for flour, and it is as 
follows: Patent, $11.75 to $12; straight, $11.40 to $11.65; clear, 
$10.50 to $10.75; low grade, $6.25 to $8.50. 

It will be observed therefore that the price of flour in New 
York per barrel is probably not more than five times the price 
of a bushel of wheat, and accordingly there is, as I have con- 
andea, a complete harmony between wheat prices and flour 
prices. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator concluded? 

Mr, REED. Yes; I just wished to put those figures in. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would be well to call the attention 
of the Senate to the letter that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] put in the Recorp on the 25th day of June. It ap- 
pears to be a report of the grand jury. I do not care to repeat 
it. It is already in the Recorp under date of June 25. on page 
8919, where it is shown that the report of the grand jury in 
Chicago was practically duplicated in the State of Iowa. 

From information gathered 
This letter says— 


T find that the sweet-corn pack for Iowa for 1917 will approximate 
2,000,000 cases of two dczen cans each. During the month of Jan- 
uary this pack was sold to jobbers at from $1.76 to $1.80 per case. 
In sponse prices for delivery of this pack the jobbers ask $2.90 to 
$3.20 per case— 

That is about the same kind of increase the jobbers had at 

Chicago that the grand jury were investigating— : 
The sale price * canners I have from records and the delivery 
price I obtained m the dealers who have asked for quotations. The 
22 for 1916 was sold at from $1 30 to $1.36, and for this corn, which 
s in the hands of the jobbers, quotations from $3.20 to $3.50 are made. 
These figures I have from records of sales and purchases. 

I do not believe there can be any doubt on that proposition, 
Mr. President, and that some of these profits are enormous. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] showed the other day 
from the quotations that the men who mine coal are charging 
100, 200, 400, and, I think, in some cases, as high as 600 per 
cent in excess of what they charged a year ago for the same 
coal, and some of them, in their own letters, admitted that they 
were not justified iu doing it. Coal enters into every home; it 
comes to every fireside. The poorer people suffer from this in- 
creased price, and most of the middle class, in my opinion, be- 
cause they must all have fuel as well as food. 

In conclusion, I wish to put in the Record a letter written by 
myself to Mr. Hoover, and his reply. I wrote this letter on 
behalf of some of the farmers’ organizations or their repre- 
sentatives here. who were fearful as to what Mr. Hoover con- 
templated in case this bill became a law. I will not take the 
time to read it, but I think it is a fair answer, although Mr. 
Hoover is unable to answer definitely all the questions that I 
put to him. ; 

Mr. STERLING. Will not the Senator read it? 

Mr. NORRIS. My letter is quite long. and he answers the 
questions by number and does not repeat the questions. so it 
would not be intelligible to have it read. One must huye it 
before him and read it. I might read the questions I asked 
him: 


1. Is it your purpose to take ever any of the big productive 
the country, such as packing plants, large grain elevators, an 


mills? 
protection will you give the small plants in the 


2. if you do, what 
same ne, which will a measure, shut out from the Government - 
market? 


lants of 
flouring 
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3. What changes do you haye in mind making in our present live 
stock, grain, and other markets? 

4. Is there any class of business men that you have in mind that it 
will be necessary to eliminate? rly 

5. Will you eliminate, for instance, the commission merchant who 


cpl consignments to these markets, such as hay, live st 
or produce? 
If the commission merchants are to continue to do business, how 
will your department handie them? : 

7. How do you propose to handie the — Industries of the country 
in your system of distribution, such industries as small packing plants, 
small flouring mills, etc.? 


Mr. President, I ask to insert the letter and Mr. Hoover's 
answer in the Recoro, without reading. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). In 
the absence of objection, perinission to do so will be granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: ? 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 22, 1917. 
Hon. HERBERT C. Hoover 


New Interior Department Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Ms, Hoover: I have been requested 
cag ie several 


best to submit the 8 to you by letter. 
asked in no spirit of antagonism or ill will. 0 
representative of the National Farmers’ Cooperative Association 
the association is 8 to the ennetment of so-called 
control bill.“ However, these farmers are somewhat anxious to know 
just what will be the condition at the close of the war of the farme 
* elevator companies. Not many years ago the farmers were shut out 
the central markets, so that they were compelled to sell to the local 
grain dealers. ‘They were not able to ship as ara dealers were to 
the regular markets of the gunu and have their grain sold by com- 
mission firms as the grain from the elevators was sold. Then o - 
zations of farmers were formed but it was some before these or- 
ganizations were even rezognized. They kad some difficulty in getting 
commission merchants to handle their business. The work of organiza- 
tion was continued, however, and now all the markets of the coun 
are open to them, very much the same as they are to the dealers. 
These farmers naturally have some anxiety as to the fu of their 
organizations. ‘They do not want to stand in the way of gy eso — 
tions that present conditions seem to warrant. They are, ever, 
anxious that when the present brad’ — has passed and peace 
has eome, that they will not find themselves out of business, with a 
long struggle ahead of them to again in recognition. They have 
some fear that if the ae Bee are taken over and operated under 
Government supervision t such operation gt oa work an inj to 
the smaller plants controlled and operated by the farmers themselves. 
They feel that the farmer elevator companies gre now a most effective 
competition to the larger plants, and they are anxious that no s be 
taken, so that at the close of the war the business would be entirely 
controlled by the larger plants, those taken over by the Government 
during the war. The questions which they desire me to ask you are 
as follows: 
1. Is it your purpose to take over any of the big productive plants 
of the country, such as packing plants, large grain elevators, and flour- 


ing mills? 

5, If you do, what 8 will you give the small plants in the 
same line, which will in a measure shut out from the Government 
market? 

3. What changes do you have in mind making in our present live 
stock, grain, and other markets? . 
4. Is there any class of business men that you have in mind that 
it will be necessary to eliminate? 

5. Will you eliminate, for instance, the commission merchant who 
receives . to these markets, such as hay, live stock, grain, 

r produce : 
1 . Ii the commission merchants are to continue to do business, how 
will your department handle them? 

7. How do you pro; to handle the small industries of the country 
in your system of distribution, such industries as small packing plants, 
small flouring mills, ete.? 

Your early attention and reply will be greatly appreciated by 


8 d. w. Nannis 


WASHINGTON, June 29, 1917, 


— 


on. GEORGE W. NORRIS, £ 
8 United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Norris: In reply to your letter of the 22d. Nothing 
whatever has been determined in any direction with regard to the 
matters which you mention. We have been giving a great deal of 
thought to the whole question, and have had consultations with numer- 
ous bodies and persons interested in one trade and another, with a 
desire that all plans formulated should, so far as humanly possible, 
receive the support of the people interested and should be adapted to 
their needs so long as they do not trespass upon paramount public 


ly can not anticipate. The matter is under study 
different commodity. ques- 
tion No. 5 can be answered in the negative, provided they are Ve 

ues- 


“tion proposed, which is 
to 5 as much as possible wastefu 
vicious speculation. z 

I would like to suggest that if the National Farmers’ 8888 
Association can arrange to send a delegate to Washington, it would 


be a great assistance to us to discuss the whole situation. We are 
Pe Raye ous to. initiate nothing which will disturb the growth of such 
ons. 


Yours, very truly, ‘ HERBERT HOOVER. 

Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. NEW addressed the Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Illinois, who 
rose awhile ago. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator desire to speak on this 
point? 7 

Mr. NEW. No; I want, if the Senator from Illinois will yield 
to me just a moment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator if he wants to ask me 
a question. 

Mr. NEW. Has the Senator from Nebraska concluded his 
remarks? : 

Mr. NORRIS. I have, except that the Senator, 128 Illinois 
wanted to ask me a question. After I have repli fo, him I 
shall yield the floor. Ear 

Mr. NEW. What I desire to say concerns another subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I yield to the Senator from Mlinois, 

Mr. SHERMAN. In connection with what the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] said as to the market found by the Texas 
farmer for wheat, I desire to add, because it relates to the same 
subject, the condition of the wheat trade in Chicago. on the 9th 
day of July, 1917. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection, Mr. President; but I shall 
be glad to have the Senator from Illinois put that in,, 

Mr. SHERMAN. The article to which I refer stage 10 


SLOW TRADE IN WHEAT. pie, 


Wheat trade has become insignificant. Receipts are small 8 
confirm the reports of exhaustion of old, supplies. With premiums still 
firm for good wheat, there is little being offered; and pr arrivals 
for the week were less than half as large as a year 1 The export 
trade as well as the of new wheat by dealers is of small pro- 

all business in wheat is . at Wash- 

what the program of the f 
ttle doing in this cereal. Millers 
the flour trade also is 


est for the week were 365,700 against 427,300 
a year ago. Receipts showed a big failing off from the previous week, 
largely on account of the holiday. Prices for hogs have been — 
— and a better demand for fresh and cured meats was report 
while the demand for lard was slow. The foreign demand is expected 
to be good, although quiet at the present time, while the domestic re- 
quirements will be liberal. 

In connection with the same matter mentioned in the report 
of the Federal grand jury of Chicago, a copy of which I also have, 
signed by the foreman of the grand jury, Mr. Gorgenson, there is 
another matter that has been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. It concerns 
the Colgate Co. I think it is very similar to the matter men- 
tioned in the report of the grand jury in Chicago, but it is not 
exactly the same state of facts. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has reference to a telegram 
which was read at the request of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I refer to the telegram and to other matters, 
including an advertisement and communications from a whole- 
sale grocery firm at Memphis, Tenn. I should like to have these 
matters in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp connected with the grand 
jury report in Chicago. It shows a similarity of dealings that 
I think are unfair. 

Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
this is not directly related to the bill that has been pending in 
Congress for one or two sessions, which is known as the price- 
fixing bill, or the resale-price bill, commonly known as the 


t 
1 0 
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Stephens bill? In the case to which I have referred the Col- 


gate Co. undertook to du exactly what this bill would permit if 
it were enacted intolaw. It would control not only the merchan- 
dise which is consigned to the agents and held for sale as their 
represenatives, but it as well undertakes to fix the price on ab- 
solute sales where the title passes to the purchaser and the 
property is paid for. Not only that, but in the Memphis, Tenn., 
case the wholesale grocers had bought from the Colgate Co. a 
quantity of soap of a certain brand—the Octagon brand, I be- 
lieve it is called—and owned it and had paid for it, and because 
they would not raise the price to the wholesale grocers’ trade on 
the stock they had bought and paid for to a figure which would 
be equal to that for future sales of a like soap from the Colgate 
Co. the manufacturers and these jobbers put them on the unfair 
list, wired them that they were undesirable customers, and re- 
fused to sell them any further supplies of this kind. What 
would the Senator think of a transaction of that sort? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know what the Senator means by 
asking me what I think of that kind of a transaction. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ought it to be legalized, as contemplated in 
the Stephens bill? 
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Mr. NORRIS. No; it ought not to be legalized. 
Mr. SHERMAN. That will come up at some time. 


Mr. NORRIS. I am not in favor of the Stephens bill, I will 
say to the Senator. I do not believe that that kind of practice 
ought to be permitted, much less legalized. There ought to be 
no doubt that it is illegal. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to 
say that the same practices are known to me in innumerable 
instances. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, it is stated in this grand jury report— 
although the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] says that he 
does not think that is true— t 

The canners, wholesalers, and jobbers have devised some means for 
insuring complete cooperation among themselves which results in keep- 
ing sae canner from dealing directly with the consumer or with the 
I can see, I think, however, that the Senator from Maine, be- 

ng in the canning business in Maine, might not have kowledge 

of the gustom or practice, or the conspiracy, if you want to call 
it such, that is in existence in the vicinity of Chicago among 
canners there who do business on that market. 

Wholesalers and jobbers wiil not buy— 

! This report says 

from canners, in most cases, otherwise than through brokers. If re- 
tallers attempt to resist the combination by purchasing directly from 
the canner, they find it difficult or impossible to do any further business 
with the wholesalers or jobbers as to other groceries, 

That is somewhat similar to the case which the Senator from 
Illinois puts, regurding the Colgate Co. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are the same general course of busi- 
ness. % 

Mr. NORRIS. The same general principle is involved in each. 
Of course such things are wrong, as I look at them, and they 
ought not to be permitted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not only in the case referred to in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., but in many instances in the city of Chicago, manu- 
facturers have sought to control the prices of goods in the hands 
of jobbers, who were in turn told to increase their prices to 
the retail dealers who could recoup themselves by increasing 
the prices to the consumer. This practice is universal, and, 
I think, Mr. President, in connection with the Senator's con- 
cluding remarks, that it is a question for the district attorneys 
of the various districts in which these practices occur, and, to 
use a phrase that I do not like very well, to coordinate their 
activities in a number of cases of this kind so that they may 
secure a general advance on offenders. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I judge from the argument 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], that he favors a 
minimum price for the wheat product. I have been waiting a 
long time here for anyone who favors that minimum price to 
give me the practical application of his theory. I want to know 
what the standard of measurement should be in fixing the mini- 
mum price. I want to know, Mr. President, because I feel that 
many a mere theory will meet its Waterloo whenever it is 
brought up against the battery of reason; and I want to take 
this theory of the Senator, that seems to him to be plausible; 
and I should like to ask him, or any other Senator, how he would 
operate this method of fixing a standard of measurement? 

I remember in 1912 my friends on the other side were prom- 
ising the dear public that the farmer would get better prices 
for his wheat and for everything else that he produced, and 
that the consumer would pay less for the things to eat which 
the farmer produced. I could not very well, then, under- 
stand how that could be worked out satisfactorily to both sides; 
but now I find a class of Senators here who feel that they can 
work that out in an entirely satisfactory manner. It is a 
Chinese puzzle that I should like to have solved by those who 
are adyocating it. 

They want to keep down the price of bread to the ultimate 
consumer and they wish to raise the price of wheat to such a 
standard that the farmer can make money out of it, even with 
the higher cost of labor, while he is farming. 

Now. what will be your rule? Will you fix a definite stand- 
ard of, say $2 per bushel? Well, let us see how that will work 
out. I will go down into Nebraska and perhaps raise 20 
bushels of wheat to the acre this year, and if the price is $2 per 
bushel I would get $2 a bushel for a 20-bushel-per-acre crop. 
That would be an excessive price to charge against-the con- 
sumer. I think we would all admit that that would be a little 
heavy. The average yield of wheat, I think, throughout the 
United States, taking one year with another, is about 13 bushels. 
But now we will suppose you fix the price at $2 per bushel, and 
your farmer down in Nebraska, on the basis of last year, if he 
would raise the same crop in 1917 and would apply that rule to 
this year’s crop, would receive $40 an acre, 


The farmers in my State raise about 5 bushels of wheat per 
acre. Am I correct, I will ask my colleague, because he is a 
better farmer than I? 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The farmers in my State raise about 5 
bushels of wheat to the acre. Then, if you would give them $2 
a bushel, they would realize but $10 an acre; and with $10 an 
acre, in view of the present price of labor in the United States 
and what the farmer must pay for everything he purchases, he 
could not make a living. Then you would have one class receiv- 
ing almost double what perhaps would be right and another 
class not receiving half of what is right. I inquire how are you 
going to determine it? What rule are you going to apply that 
will be satisfactory alike to the producer, the miller, and the 
final consumer? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President, because I am try- 
ing to get information. 

Mr. REED. I do not rise to give any information. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I am sorry. 

Mr. REED. I rise to get some information. The Senator's 
analysis, of course, is very disturbing to the price regulator. 
The Senator has been asking the question how are “you,” 
meaning the Congress, going to fix a price? 

2 McCUMBER. Yes; or a food commissioner or anyons 
else, 

Mr. REED. I was going to ask the Senator this question: 
Of course, the price must be fixed in advance of the sowing of 
7 15 If Congress can not fix it, how is anybody else going 

0 t? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am trying to find out how anyone could 
fix it in a manner that would be entirely satisfactory to both 
the consumer and the producer. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McCUMBER: I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Possibly the Senator might get a satisfac- 
2 answer to that sort of a question from Col. Mulberry 

ellers. 5 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; he was always very optimistic, as I 
remember, 

Mr. President, I think the difficulty can be solved, and I am 
going to suggest a method now. Although I will not argue that 
the amendment which I intend to propose is a solution that is 
going to work with absolute justice and equality to everyone, 
it is a solution that will at least approach equity. We can not 
say what will be a fair price, a just price, for crops that are 
going to be raised in 1918, because we do not know whether we 
are going to raise in any great section half a crop, whether we 
are going to raise a quarter of a crop, or whether we are going 
to raise a bumper crop, and what would be reasonable would 
depend entirely upon the quantity produced by a given section. 
If a farmer ordinarily produces 13 bushels per acre. we could 
take that as a fair average and base our price upon that; but 
the yield fluctuates. For instance, in 1915 it ran from 20 to 
40 bushels per acre in my State, and the very next year the 
yield dropped down to about 5 bushels per acre. It is upon 
the yield per acre that we must base any estimate of what it 
costs the farmer per acre; and who can prognosticate as to what 
the weather will be in any particular section of the country, 
or what the crop yield will be per acre? 

Mr. President, I am going to suggest an amendment, not that 
I can offer it now, because we have not yet completed the con- 
sideration of the committee amendments, but I will make the 
suggestion to the Senate. It is conceded by everyone that the 
farmer is entitled to a reasonable profit upon his investment. 
If he raises only a half crop, it requires three-fourths as much 
labor as it does to raise a full crop, and he ought to have a 
greater price for that half crop per bushel or per acre than he 
would have if he raised a much larger crop—not in the same 
proportion, but atleast he should have a greater price. Suppose 
that we simply provide a guaranty in this bill to encourage the 
farmers of this country to produce next year all the wheat they 
can produce by saying to them not that we will fix a price but 
will ascertain the amount they have invested in farm lands over 
a given area of the country. For instance, as to spring wheat 
the area would embrace the two Dakotas, eastern Montana, and 
Minnesota. There is produced in those three States practically 
all of the spring wheat. It is a singular fact that if we have a 


failure or a half failure or a quarter failure in any one part of 
this vast section the same influence is felt to a great extent over 
the whole section, 
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The crop was short throughout Minnesota, throughout the two 
Dakotas, and throughout Montana last year. The crop was ex- 
ceedingly good in every one of those States during the year 
1915, and if you take the figures for a period of several years— 
15 or 20 years—you will find that that rule prevails with very 
little variation. 
my State is, and it is very easy to ascertain what is the usual 
reasonable price paid for farm labor. We can estimate very 
carefully, as soon as we know what the crop is, what it has 
cost to produce that crop in a large section, and exactly what 
that crop would have to sell for to pay the labor and to pay a 
reasonable return upon the investment. If the Government will 
say to me next year, “ We will guarantee a full return upon 
your investment,” I will see that every acre of land that I own 
in the State—and I have a considerable number of acres there— 
will go into wheat, and I will take my chances that the Gov- 
ernment will deal fairly with me and that I would get what my 
wheat was worth. That is all I have a right to ask during this 
time of stress when the country itself may be battling for life. 
Such a guarantee would encourage the farmer; it would assure 
him a fair return. If he raises a good crop and the market does 
not bring him a fair return the Government will say, “I will 
stand ready to see that you get so much for your grain, and if 
the market prices do not reach that level I will make it good to 
you by purchasing it, and I will purchase enough of it so that 
I will hold the price up to that standard.” 

Mr, FLETCHER and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I think I ought first to yield to the Senator 
from Florida, who first rose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was just going to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. The Senator said that the average value of land in his 
State was known. I was not quite clear in my mind as to that, 
and I would like to ask the Senator if he will give the figures. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think a fair average would be about $40 
per acre. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is that for land before it has ever been 
cleared and cultivated or put in shape for cultivation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; a fair average would be about $40 
per acre. Now, I think that we can work out something along 
that line that will be fair. I am willing to vote $2 a bushel, if 
Congress thinks that wise, but E think the plan I have suggested 
would be fairer to the Government and fairer to all sections of 
the country. Then if an exceedingly large crop is raised, we 
will suy in the Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas section, 
where they raise practically the same kind of grain under prac- 
tically the same atmospheric conditions, we could arrive at what 
their crop down there was worth, and if they raised twice as 
much as we did in the Northwest they would not be entitled to 
twice as much per bushel. That is the only method, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I can imagine that would be fair to all sections and 
to all producers alike. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. With the permission of the Senator, I would like 
to direct his attention to a matter he has just discussed, which 
was that it was impossible for the Government to fix the price 
of grain. Doubtless the Senator remembers that Lloyd-George, 
and those associated with him in the government, after full 
investigation, fixed the price to be paid the farmers of England 
for wheat up to and including the year 1921, and that the 
maximum to be paid was, as I remember, $1.80 per bushel; 
that this maximum was for one year only, and then was reduced, 
so that the farmer for the last year is to receive but $1.40 per 
bushel, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. KING, Without expressing approval or disapproval of 
the action of Lioyd-George, or of the excellent argument of the 
Senator from North Dakota, I should like to inquire whether 
he thinks the action of Lloyd-George was wise or unwise, and 
whether it was practicable and politic in the light of the con- 
ditions in which Great Britain found herself? I would also like 
the opinion of the Senator as to whether or not it would be 
impossible for our Government to fix a price, taking into ac- 
count, of course, the labor question, the increased prices to the 
farmer of the commodities purchased by him, and all the ramifi- 
cations that are involved in farming activities? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, Great Britain is a little 
country, about two-thirds the size of Minnesota. The propor- 
tion of acreage that can be planted in wheat, for instance, would 
probably be not more than one-quarter of the acreage of the 
State of Minnesota, and a favorable yield would reflect alike 
all over that little island, so far as the crop is concerned. Great 
Britain raises very little wheat. She is a purchaser of wheat, 
and, therefore, it would be quite easy, if she has the power, to 
say what she will pay for wheat or to commandeer the wheat 


` 


We know what the average value of land in 


‘of Canada or commandeer the wheat of Australia, even though 


by doing so an imposition were worked upon the farmers who 


‘produce that wheat. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon a fur- 
ther interruption? - 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Let me just add this: This country, on the 
contrary, must be an exporter of grain. No two great sections 
of the country are subject to exactly the same conditions. There 
may be a complete failure or a two-thirds failure in one sec- 
tion of the country, and at the same time a bumper crop in 
other sections. So the Senator can see how a general law fix- 
ing definitely a standard price must necessarily work inequit- 
ably over so vast an area and under such conditions. 

Mr. KING. What I was about to suggest, of course, would 
not change the position or argument of the Senator; but I ought 
to have stated tha. Great Britain, in addition to fixing the price 
to be paid for wheat, also fixed the price for barley, oats, rye, 
and potatoes, covering the same period tö, hien I referred a 
moment ago. e JA AH 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. I can not say how it will’ Werk out 
in England, except that I understand that it works out very 
unsatisfactorily, and that the law of supply and demand prob? 
ably would work to better advantage than the rules they have 
applied. There may be a difference of opinion upon that, and 
I confess that J have not such definite information as rome, 
allow me to form an accurate judgment. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me a further sug! 

gestion, the information I have also indicates that, instead of 
its having a bad effect and diminishing the acreage cuaran 
the action of Lloyd-George has increased very larget ree pe eae tian 
ber of acres the farmers have cultivated. It séé 
stimulated production and encouraged agriculture. ae it 
was because he fixed prices so high as to encourage production 
or other causes entered into consideration, I am unable to 
speak with certainty ; but, at any rate, the statements made by 
Lloyd-George and by others, so far as I am advised, are to the 
effect that the action of the Government in establishing prices 
has stimulated production very greatly and increased the acre- 
age cultivated in Great Britain. 
Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, there is another reason 
why it would work very much more equitably in Great Britain 
than here. Under her conscription laws she will use her con- 
scripted forces at home upon the farms, if necessary. I do not 
know that we have any such power here in the United States; 
and even if we should attempt to enforce such a power and use 
a class of laborers upon the farm who are not used to farm 
labor, I very much fear that we would not make a success of 
it. Take the average boy in the city of Washington who has 
spent most of his afternoons and evenings at a 10-cent movie 
show. He has not that muscle or strength which will enable 
him to stand and pitch bundles for 16 hours steadily upon a 
farm in North Dakota, and sleep on the barn floor during the 
night. I think we would find that he would be a failure. I 
think we would find that the average laborer, who has been 
receiving a dollar and a quarter an hour for doing three-fourths 
of a day’s work laying brick here in the city, would faint the 
moment the farmer in North Dakota indicated the character 
of work he would be expected to do side by side with one of 
the farmer’s own sons in taking care of the crop of any year, I 
am certain it would be a failure. 

I remember some years ago there were sent from England to 
Minnesota a number of boys, with the idea that they would be 
taught farming. They were the sons of well-to-do men, and 
they had no employment in England. Some of them committed 
suicide, others died because of the hardships, and none became 
successful farmers. So the average boy who is brought up in 
the city can not do farm work. I admit that those who are 
used to shoveling all day long and doing that kind of work 
could possibly perform farm labor. But, Mr. President, getting 
right back, you have got to fix a price that will be satisfactory 
to both the consuming public and the producing public. If you 
are to allow the farmer for his son and his wife and his 
daughter the prices you pay here in the city of Washington for 
a colored laborer, for a colored cook, or for a colored table 
waiter, you are not going to get any wheat for $2 a bushel, or 
even $2.50 a bushel. What the farmer has been suffering from 
all of these years, and that which has created more discontent 
than anything else in the world, is that as a matter of fact, 
with an ordinary crop, the net earnings of the farmer and his 
sons and grown-up daughters do not exceed 20 cents a day, as 
against $1.25 an hour for your carpenter, for your plasterer, 
for your paperhanger, for your bricklayer, or for anyone else 
engaged in the building trades. 

While I am on that subject, we are complaining about the 
high cost of articles at retail. I do not know many of the re- 


tailers that are making, any exorbitant profits. I know they 
charge very heavy prices; and it is surprising, when you recall 
the inanufacturer’s price of a given article, and buy the sam 

thing in any retail store here, to find that it has increased 
from several hundred to several thousand per cent; but what 
is the trouble? You have got to construct houses to live in; 
you have got to have buildings in which to do business and if 
the brickmaker and the bricklayer and the carpenter and the 
plasterer and the paperhanger and everyone else, including the 
plumber, must have prices that will range from seven to ten 
dollars a day, how in Heaven’s name can you expect the re- 
tailer to sell goods very cheaply in those costly edifices? How 
can you expect the clerk, who is receiving $2.a day, or the 
laborer, who is receiving from $2 to $2.50 a day, to live well 
when he must purchase his products in structures that are built 
with labor costing from $10 to $15 per day? When you get 
right down to the real question, it is that maladjustment in the 
Jabor market to-day that is at the bottom of all of your high 
prices im the city. 

I will elucidate that more when I come to discuss the amend- 
ment, and when that amendment is before the Senate. I sim- 
ply give out these little feelers in order that you may give the 
matter some thought and some consideration, and see if you can 
not arrive at the real trouble that is afflicting our body politic 
to-day. * 

Mr. CALDER. . Mr. President 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kettoce in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. I know that the Senator is anxious to be ac- 
curate. I liye in New York City, and I build houses occasion- 
ally. The average wage of a mechanic approximates $5 a day 
in New York City. In some of the trades the wage is higher. 
The bricklayers get as high as $6 a day. That is the highest 
wage paid to any mechanic in the building trades. I will say to 
the Senator, though, that the common labor, the unskilled 
laborer, the man who mixes the mortar in the street and carries 
the brick and mortar up to the man who lays the brick, is paid 
to-day from $3.50 to $4 a day. The time is coming, too, I will say 
to the Senator, unless we secure more common labor for New 
York and the other large cities, when the unskilled laborer will 
be paid as much as the skilled laborer; but the wages are not 
in the neighborhood of $10 or $15 a day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, out here to-day and next 
Sunday carpenters will be working and receiving $14 a day— 
$7 for week days and double price on Sunday—for eight hours’ 
labor, so I am informed. Why, in my State last fall a banker 
was putting up a little building. I asked him what he was 
paying. He said he was paying the brick men $10 a day. Now. 
as a rule, these wages are much less out in the West than they 
are in your cities, and they are running here all the way from 
$1 even up to $1.25 an hour for some of the labor. 

Mr. CALDER. I employ these men myself in my State. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; I know they run five and six and 
eight dollars a day; but remember that the farmer gets but 20 
cents a day as against your six and eight dollars a day. 

Mr. CALDER. He has my sympathy; but of late, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it may be said that he has been “ getting his.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— . 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr, SHERMAN.. In fixing prices and in legislation of this 
kind, I wish to inquire from the Senator whether he has not 
heard the experience of other countries referred to, especially 
England?. I think we all have; and I should like to add, if the 
Senator will permit me, at the close of his remarks, an extract 
from the Corn Trade News, of Liverpool, England, edited by 
George Broomball, who is a statistician of world-wide note, whose 
ability we all recognize, in which this language occurs: 

The international wheat market finds itself, as it were, in two water- 
tight compartments. In North America supplies available are abundant, 
with prices . widely from week to week. In Europe the sup- 

lies avaliable for millers are severely restricted by Government regula- 

ons, prices meanwhile are held firmly at a high level, or, in the case 
of native wheat, which is still a free market, prices are steadily mount- 
ing upward, as high as 89s. per 504 pounds having been realized on at 
least one provincia! market yesterday, a rise of nearly 30s. per quarter 
since the wheat commission was called into existence last October to 
check the exploitation of the public by corn merchants and others and 
to conserve the supply of foodstuffs in the United Kingdom. This per- 
sistent rise in the price of wheat in this country affords a good instance 
of the F ofa 5 department in combating natural 
economic laws. No one ip his senses would think of accusing the 


royal wheat commission of the intention of exploiting the public in the 
matter of its food supply, but the fact remains that since the commis- 


sion came into existence th. position of the consumer in this country 
has greatly worsened in every respect. 


During the first two years of 


the war, before the wheat commission was called into existence, we 
had some experience of fits of high prices; for instance, English wheat 
rose as high as 62s. a ee in the year 1915, and as high as 60s, a 
quarter in the year 1916; but as offsets to these high prices there were 
periods in each FF hae of low prices; for instance, in 1915 the price fell 
as low as 42s. 9d., and in the first nine months of 1916, before the com- 
mission came into existence, it fell as low as 46s. 3d. During the past 
five months, since the wheat commission has held control, prices from 
a consumer’s pan of view have gone from bad to worse, rising in 
the case of British wheat by over £1 per quarter, and in the case of 
foreign wheat by 10s. or 15s. a quarter. Flour has risen 10s. a sack and 
been reduced in quality by several shillings. Millers’ sha have risen 
about £2 a ton and bran about £5 per ton. Maize, oats, and barley have 
risen proportionately. 

We show in a tabular form the course of prices of British wheat since 
the outbreak of war: 


Price of British wheat 2 3 of 480 ponete since outbreak of war, 
uring four periods o x 


1914,between Aug. 4 and Dec. 31 
1915, 12 months 


Price ruling when commission began operations. 
Average fies to-day for whole country per 480 ib: 


We think the course of events, as outlined above, should convince 
the newspaper critic and the thoughtless public speaker that the charge 
brought against the wheat merchant of exploiting the public may have 
been ill founded. If a Goyernment d tment in full control of a 
market can not prevent prices from rising, what chance has a mere 
merchant of making his influence felt? 

In North America, as we have said, prices are fluctuating widely 
from week to week. ring the past week the swing of the market has 
been upward, May wheat in Cheapo; St. Louis, and Kansas City havin, 
advanced about § cents per bushel; in Duluth and Minneapolis, 6 to 
cents per bushel. July wheat on the winter-wheat markets advanced 
about 53 cents per bushel: in Duluth and Minneapolis, 7 cents per 


bushel. September wheat in Chicago advance’ 3 cents per bushel. 
n Winnipeg, May advanced 43 cen T bushel, July 8} cents per 
bushel, October 54 cents per bushel. 


he South American markets, 
Rosario and Buenos Aires, have advanced 40 to 50 cents per bushel 
(10 cents per bushel is the equivalent of about 43d. per quarter). 


Mr. McCUMBER. I have understood that general criticism 
has been leveled against the action taken in Great Britain, but 
I have nothing more than those reports to go by. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when I spoke a day or two 
ago upon this bill, I made some allusion to the current and 
widely diffused reports in regard to the intent of the gentlemen 
who were to be invested by this bill with power in regard to 
making prices for sugar. I said that I had heard that they 
were endeavoring to make a price to the domestic producer 


-which would leave him little or no profit, because he had already 


made his beet contracts, and then I referred particularly to 
Cuba. It must be remembered that the Cuban sugar, duty paid, 
makes the price in this country. 

I had heard it said, on what I thought good authority, that 
it was the intention of the controllers of food to compel Cuba 
to make a very low price, and to compel her to do so by with- 
holding foodstuffs from the island. I thought, apart from the 
economic objections, that to treat, with an absolute disregard 
of treaties, a country which is our ally, and virtually under our 
protection, and which has followed us into the war, would be 
a very great mistake. 

I received this morning a letter from Mr. Hoover telling me 
that the reports to which I have referred—the rumors, if you 
choose to call them so—were wholly unfounded so far as he 
was concerned. 

I am extremely glad to hear it. I wanted to make this state- 
ment, because he was kind enough to write me a letter saying 
that they had no foundation; and I am very glad to know 
from so high an authority, who is to be charged, certainly in 
large measure, with fixing the food prices in this country, that 
he did not intend to compel Cuba to make an unduly low price 
on her sugar. t 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator that I believe, too, that he was corroborated in the 
statement by the representative of the beet-sugar interests. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes. Mr. Hoover sent me a letter from the 
representative of the organization, Mr. Peterkin, saying that 
they were satisfied with the arrangement which had been made 
with them. Precisely what that arrangement was I do not 
know, but if they are satisfied it shows that Cuba has received 
proper treatment. because it would be impossible to fix the do- 
mestie price without regard to the Cuban price. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. REED. It might be suggested that if what is commoniy 
known as the Sugar Trust is satisfied with. the price agreed 
upon, the consumer may not be so well pleased. So far as I am 
concerned, I should like to know what that agreement in regard 
to price was. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, the gentleman whose letter Mr. 
Hoover inclosed did not represent in any respect what is known 
as the Sugar Trust. He did not represent the refiners. He 
represented the beet-sugar interest in this country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In which the Sugar Trust has a consid- 
erable interest. 

Mr. LODGE. It may possibly have a dispassionate interest 
in it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Dispassionate? It has a financial interest. 

Mr. LODGE. At all events, Mr. Peterkin, who is the head, 
said that he was satisfied with it. What prices have been made 
for the country by the beet-sugar people and Mr. Hoover, of 
course I do not know. That was not stated to me. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if he does not think that the public haye such 
an interest in this matter that they have really a right to know 
what agreement has been made in regard to one of the prime 
necessities of life? z 

Mr. LODGE. I think it will be disclosed in time. Of course, 
the price fixing was done, I assume—it must have been—by 
fixing the price on Cuban sugar; so much on the raw sugar in 
Cuba, so much for freights, so much for refining, so much for 
sales, and as good a differential as the beet-sugar people could 
get for their additional cost of transportation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 


‘will he please tell me how, even if we pass this bill, Mr. Hoover 


could possibly do that? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know how he could do it. Apparently 
he has done it without the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He could not do it with the bill, to save 
his soul, in my judgment; and I know something about beet 
sugar. - : 

Mr. LODGE. I only know what was said to me. He said that 
the rumors I had referred to in regard to the fixing of prices in 
Cuba were unfounded, and he inclosed a letter from the repre- 
sentative of the beet-sugar interests in which he spoke of the 
entirely satisfactory character of the arrangements made with 
Mr. Hoover. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, he has consulted them 
about it? 

Mr. LODGE. He consulted them; certainly. They are the 
chief domestic producers. I do not know whether he consulted 
the Louisiana people or not or whether he consulted the Ha- 
waiians or the Porto Ricans. The person who expressed satis- 
faction was the representative of the beet-sugar interests; and, 
as I say, it must be by fixing the price on Cuban sugar, because 
the imported sugar, duty paid, fixes the price. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. They must have made some agreement that 
Cuban sugar, duty paid, and with all the additions that I have 
mentioned, should not go above a certain price, and that was 
satisfactory to the representative of the beet-sugar interests. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I did not intend to say 
anything about this matter, but it happens that sugar is one 
of the few things connected with the tariff that I do know some- 
thing about. It is utterly impossible for Mr. Hoover, even if 


we pass this bill, to regulate the price that we will pay for 


Cuban raws, unless Cuba undertakes to regulate by law in her 
own country what price they shall bring there; but that is 
neither here nor there. It looks to me like a marvelous propo- 
sition that this gentleman, who holds no office, who has no of- 
ficial position in this Republic, to presume and assume to go 
around and make agreements with different interests about 
what he is going to do after we pass a law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me to 
interrupt him, I do not want to be misunderstood. Mr. Hoover 
sent me this letter, and he also sent a copy of it to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] in charge of the bill, who 
thougnt it would be well that I should make a statement say- 
ing that those reports to which I have referred were un- 
founded 

Mr. HARD WICK. I am not criticizing the Senator from 
Massachusetts 


Mr. LODGE. And I am very glad to do it, because I do not 


; 1 75 to do injustice to anybody. 


HARDWICK. The Senator understands that I am not 
S him. I was simply wondering by what power, by 
what right, by what authority, Mr. Hoover assumes to be mak- 
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ing arrangements, in advance, about prices, when he has no au- 
thority of law to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I got the impression from what 
the Senator from Massachusetts said that Mr. Hoover has al- 
ready fixed the price of sugar. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It seems so; so what does it matter 
whether we enact any law or not? Of course, I do not think 
there is much necessity to do it; it seems that authority is to be 
assumed and exercised, anyhow. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON, It seems to me that it might throw some 
light on the proposition under discussion if we had a copy of 
the letter. 

Mr. LODGE. It is in my office. 

Mr, WATSON, I gathered from the language of the Senator 
from Massachusetts that Mr. Hoover had denied making any 
attempt to fix prices in Cuba, but stated finally that they had 
been fixed to the satisfaction of the sugar interests. 

Mr. LODGE. Not the Cuban sugar; to the satisfaction of the 
representative of the beet-sugar interests in this country; and 
I said they must take the Cuban sugar to fix the price; because 
the duty-paid imported sugar necessarily fixes the price. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wonder if anybody has consulted the 
consumer? Does the letter say that anybody has consulted the 
consumers of sugar? 

Mr. LODGE. That is not mentioned in the letter. X 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would the Senator mind reading the 


letter in my time? I will yield to him for that purpose. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let us have the letter read. 

Mr. LODGE. I will read the letter. Mr. Hoover sent copies 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], and it is 
quicker to read that than to send to my office for the original: 


Jury 11, 1917. 
Hon. Hexry C. LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear 8 My attention has been called to your statement in 
the Senate, as shown in the first column, page 4883, of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, as to the propositions whic you quote having been 
made in fixing the price of sugar. 

Those are the propositions I have explained. 

I am, of course, unaware from whom you received these statements, 
and I can not believe they refer to the situation as interpreted by any- 
one associated with me. In this connection the inclosed letter from the 
chairman of the beet-sugar producers’ committee should, I think, en- 
tirely clear up your mind. 

The statement made by you is causing some anxiety. 

Yours, faithfully, 
HERBERT C. Hoover. 
I was told subsequently that toat was anxiety among the 


8 5 growers. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, can we have the other letter? 

Mr. LODGE, Yes; I am going to read it: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July II, 1917. 
Mr. HERBERT C. Hoove 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I was surprised to read the statement of Senator Lopon 
in the Senate daa pan hy nt wie referring to your attitmle toward 
the beet-sugar producers and the Cuban producers. The whole discus- 
sion with you by our representatives of the beet-sugar industry has been 
in the 3 of stimulating production, protecting the producer, and 
rice, in cooperation with the industry, so as to eimi- 
nate the tor and to pera: practices which lead to extortion 
‘of 3 consumer. In all this constructive program we are and have 

in, ect accord, and the beet-sugar producers unhesitatingly 
pledged eir Support to your administration and proposed plans. I 
eel that Senator DGE must haye been misinformed as to your atti- 
tude in the matter. 

Very truly, yours, 

W. L. PETERKIN, 
Chairman Committee on National Affairs, 
United States Sugar Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Presdent, a more remarkable corre- 
spondence was never disclosed to public view. With the sugar 
interests of this country getting profits that are so fabulous 
that they stagger the imagination, with the sugar producers of 
this country getting profits so stupendous that they are un- 
equalled in the history of the industry in all the world, how 
beautiful ard disinterested it was to assure them that in order 
“to stimulate sugar production” the Government is going to 
take care of their prices; it is a proposal that does not particu- 

larly appeal to me. It seems to me that they had better be con- 

sulting with somebody about some way to get the price of sugar 
down. I do not know by what authority Mr. Hoover is making 
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these arrangements. I dọ not suppose it is official, because I 
am not aware of any office that the gentleman holds, yet, at 
“least. But I do not suppose it is necessary, in these days, to 
wait to exercise the functions of an office until the office’ is 
created, or to wait to exercise powers until those powers are 
lawfully conferred. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In answer to the statement made by the 
Senator from Georgia that he would like to see the prices re- 
duced, I wish to state that I was told yesterday by a man high 
up in the councils of the Western Sugar Co. that there was an 
abundance of sugar in sight, and that if there was no further 
agitation of the price it would have to go down from $1.50 to 
$2 a hundred. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad to get that information. 
It ought to do it, but the trouble is that there is a scarcity of 
sugar all over the world. We might just as well look the eco- 
nomic facts in the face, and the chances are that sugar is going 
higher instead of going down. There is no doubt about that 
in my opinion. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I asked this gentleman par- 
ticularly as to the supply, and I have occasion to know that he 
is well informed. He referred not only to the supply in this 
country but to the supply in Cuba and one of the other great 
producing countries, and he said it was a mistaken idea that 
there was a very great scarcity of sugar. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am sorry to inform the Senator from 
Wyoming that the gentleman in question, in my judgment, is 
utterly mistaken, and I have studied this question for years, 
You çan read any of the English trade journals, any of the 
European trade reports, any of the market or crop reports any- 
where, and nobody on earth has the idea that sugar is likely 
to go down during this war to any considerable extent: Its 
necessary tendency is upward. 

The thing I am objecting to is that this man, without the 
slightest authority to do it, seems to have agreed already to a 
specific price for which he is going to tax the American consumer 
of sugar everywhere—$6.75, I believe, was suggested. Was not 
that figure in the letter? At all events, I understood it to be 
that figure. I am amazed at the performance, in its entirety. 
If there is anybody on this earth, in this country, that does not 
need any fostering care or protection from the Government at 
this time, it is the sugar producer, whether he lives in Louisiana 
or in the West. 

Now, Mr. President, that is all I want to say on that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me at 
this point, if he is going on to another subject? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to a statement that has 
been made, It is generally understood throughout the United 
States that there is a scarcity of sugar in all the world. As far 
as the United States is concerned, and as far as all of our allies 
are concerned, and as far as the balance of the world is concerned 
outside of Germany and her allies, there is ample sugar to take 
care of all of the people of the world. 4 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would rather the Senator would make 
his argument in his own time. I do not want to yield further 
just now. The Senator can make his argument when I get 
through with mine. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was going to leave that 
subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I am not going to leave that subject. 
Sugar is higher to-day in England than it is in America. It is 
higher to-day in France than it is in America. 

Mr. SMOOT. At retail? e 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; and at wholesale. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well, I disagree with the Senator about 
the facts, then, and I think I know. - 

Mr. SMOOT. I can show the Senator telegrams on. that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not care anything about the tele- 
grams. I have some documents, too. But anyhow, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the man who needs protection in this sugar business is 
not the sugar producer, but the sugar consumer in this country. 
The men who need help. if any help is to be given on these in- 
dustrial questions by Government action, are not the opulent 
sugar manufacturers of this country, whether they are located 
in the South or the West, but the great masses who consume the 
sugar of the country. As I have said, before we went into this 
war—of course it has hardly touched us yet in its industrial 
aspects—sugar was higher in this country than it was in Eng- 
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land or in France. I do not know to what extent Mr. Hoover 
has authority to settle all of our problems, economic and indus- 
trial, to fix prices in advance of any authority conferred on him 
by law to do so—an authority that I hope will never be con- 
ferred on him by law, and that certainly will never be conferred 
on him by law with my consent, if he is to have such authority. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am very much in sympathy with some of the 
views expressed by the Senator; but does not the Senator think 
that, in the light of the demands which have been made—the 
extortionate demands by the steel companies and some other 
companies which are selling their products to the United States— 
it was wise to vest in the President and in the Secretary of War 
in some of the measures that have heretofore become law au- 
thority to fix prices with respect to articles which the United 
States must have in the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator means with respect to arti- 
cles needed by the Government to prosecute the war? 

KING. Yes. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator may be right about that. I 
am not prepared to say. But look at this sugar proposition. 
The relief that we need, if we need any—I think we do—is 
the relief that the American housewife needs. The relief that 
we need is the relief that the consumer needs. Yet this man 
who is going to administer this law goes to dickering with the 
producers, in order to guarantee their priee, instead of trying 
to do something to get it down for the American consumer. I 
think that is a pretty plain indication of what we may expect 
from such administration. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, without going 
into that question, it appears that when our country is at war 
there is a desire upon the part of many people to exact, not only 
from the Government but from the citizen consumer, extor- 
tionate prices; and it seems to me that we will inevitably be 
driven sooner or later, if this war shall last for any length of 
time, to the position of authorizing some one to fix prices for 
the things required by the Government. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, 
I have said about all I wanted to say and I want to yield the 
floor. If that is true, and the Senator does it for that reason, 
we are getting the boot on the other leg as fast as we can, 
because if we get any precise knowledge about it it is not to 
endeavor to reduce the price of our sugar, but it is to guarantee 
to these beet-sugar factories that we will keep the price up. Is 
that the reason why the Senator thinks we ought to have a food 
administrator, to keep the prices up? 

Mr. KING. I was not expressing an opinion in regard to a 
food administrator, or the wisdom or necessity of controlling 
the prices of any article or commodity except such as were im- 
peratively required by the Government to raise.and support the 
armies and to equip the Navy and to carry on the war. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think I ought to say 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand it is simply that the sugar pro- 
ducers agreed that the price should not go further than a cer- 
tain point, whatever that point is. There is nothing to prevent 
its going lower. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What is the statement of the Senator? 

Mr. LODGE, I say, as I understand it, the agreement simply 
is by the producers that the price of sugar shall not go up above 
a certain point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not understand it that way. Has 
the Senator the language of the proposition? 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I understand, that the agreement 
among the producers is that they will not allow sugar to go above 
a certain point; but if the operation of the economical laws of 
supply and demand carry it lower, there is no agreement that it 
shall not go lower. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like very much to be informed 
upon that point. Has the Senator the language upon which he 
bases that statement? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I am simply stating the fact in my own 
language; that is all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Where does the Senator get that infor- 
mation? 

Mr. LODGE. That is merely my understanding of their 
agreement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. An agreement made by whom? 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I understand to be the agreement. 
It may be contradicted to-morrow, but that is my understanding 
of the agreement. 

Mr, HARDWICK. I wish to see the letters, if I may. 

Mr. LODGE. I gave it to the official reporter. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Until I have them I can not tell what sort 
of an agreement they made. These agreements, of course, are 
made by people who have no authority.to make them whatever, 
and they do not take the public into their confidence. This is 
the first I have ever heard of it. I suppose it will be news to 
the public. Of course it will be very gratifying, indeed, if it is 
discovered that the real agreement with these sugar producers 
is that it is to reduce these abnormally high prices of sugar. I 
wiil be very much gratified if that is true. I say that unhesi- 
tatingly. But if this letter means what I think it does, it is 
no indication that that was the character of thelr agreement at 
all. Mr. Herbert Hoover, who has very fine stationery, does 
not say what office he holds or what duties he discharges, just 
“ Herbert Hoover, Washington,” Royal purple is the color, and 
he addresses this letter to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I do not want to 
be misunderstood. I do not disprove at all of having the sugar 
industries understand that they are not to be forced down to an 
unreasonable price. I think it is very proper, because I am a 
member of the committee on taxation, and I want to get excess 
profits out of them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator has always taken that 
side of the question. I am not surprised at it. I do not ap- 
prove of any such policy as that; and never have, and never will. 


Hon. Henry C. LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: My attention has been called to your statement in 
the Senate, as shown in the first column, e 4883, of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as to the propon ene which you quote as having been 
made in fixing the price of sugar. 

I am, of course, unaware from whom you received these statements, 
and I can not believe they refer to the situation as interpreted by any- 
one associated with me. 3 

Who are his associates? What does he represent? Who are 
his associates, anyhow? 


In this connection the inclosed letter from the chairman of the 
raed producers’ committee should, I think, entirely clear up your 
25 The statement made by you is causing some anxiety. 

To whom? ‘To these sugar people, the sugar producers, I 
reckon, and he evidently has some understanding with them. 
I am just a little suspicious of the authority that starts out 
with having an understanding secretly, until it. comes to light 
in this way, with producing interests rather than taking the 
consuming public into their confidence at one and the same 
time. 

Now, what is this letter? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11, 1917. 
Mr. HERBERT Hoover. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I was surprised 

Which is from the real beet-sugar interests; I know this man 
or what his connection is and what his affiliations are. He is 
frankly the representative of the beet-sugar producing com- 
panies of this country and writes in their interest, of course— 
I was surprised to read the statement of Senator Lopes in the Senate 
yesterday apparently referring to your attitude toward the beet-sugar 
peers and the Cuban producers. The whole discussion with you 

y our representatives of the beet-sugar industry has been in the 
direction of stimulating production— 

Here is what this man said. He has said nothing about the 
consumer yet: 
protecting the producer— 

Not the consumer— 
and stabilizing the price in cooperation with the industry so as to 
eliminate the speculator and to prevent practices which lead to extortion 
of the consumer. 

That is all they propose. First, they want to stimulate pro- 
duction—but it is stimulated now to a point the world has never 
seen equaled in its history—and to stabilize production, to stimu- 
late production, protecting the producer. The only thing pro- 
posed to do for the poor consumer is to see that too many middle- 
men do not rob him too atrociously. If we are to have any such 
food control as that, in the interest of the masses of the citizens 
who are suffering and who want lower prices, God help us all! 

Mr. President, I did not intend to say anything about tke 
sugar question, but I want to have the Secretary read in my 
time before I take my seat the statement of the Secretary of 
War about the advisory committee of the Council of National De- 
fense. I ask that that be done in justice to myself as well as 
the Secretary of War, and so that the Senate and the country 
may have the precise information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read, and was interrupted by 

Mr. HARDWICK. At the suggestion of the Senator from 
Oregon, I ask that the balance, down to the heading “ Unex- 


pended balance of former appropriation,” may be inserted in 
the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF HON, NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The CHaAmMAN. What was the immediate matter you wanted to 
bring to our attention, Mr. yore AS 
Secre em 


e Paw aa It was the ‘of $500,000 for the Council of 
‘ehse. 


National 
The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, will you give us some light on that? 
Secretary BAKER. I want to tell you t what the Council of Na- 
tional Defense is doing and what it is likely to have to do, 
There is a bill in the House, 4210, introduced by Mr. Carter of Mas- 
ch a separate e of $500,000 for the Coun- 
cil of National ense, and I saw Mr. CARTER about it and asked him 
hold it over use t was under discussion here, and it did not 


seem as if it ought to 1 
The Council of National Defense, proper, consists of six Cabinet 


material to alth rtant to the work. 
What that is d at present is being the center of what in 
nd ultima came to be the munitions board and supply de- 


partment. They are organizing 
— way that it deals with the Government through a single head or com- 


what the supply of wool Is, and they look over the raw material market, 
and a — ge John Jones, “ You must stop making some less useful 
kinds of clo’ 
ma will secure a re- 
t the ma- 
They country 
all the time and pr 

The seven men who are presiding 
committees of each trade and each 
noydhing for their services, but It 
cal force to tabulate their results, hey now have three floors of the 
Munsey Building, and they will probably have to have more floors 
of the Munsey Building. . - 

Senator WICK. poe not all that be done by the heads of the 


executive d 

AKER. It would be the same thing, and it would be done 

. I will answer that question just by making this ob- 
tion of a thing that bas just 
been done. We need in this country an enormous increase in the forg- 
ing capacity for steel forgings for making armor. The capacity re- 
quired for erage | 38-inch guns and §8-inch guns is enormously in excess 
of the capacity of the Midvale and the Army works for forgings. This 
board has had half a dozen of the best steel experts in the Nation 
working without pay for weeks on that matter. 

or HARDWICK. I wonder why the heads of the departments who 

have to get these things made can not have those things done. 

Secretary Baker. I will answer that right away. We will assume 
that that service is a tremendously valuable service. 

Senator HARDWICK. Yes; of course it must be done, 

Secretary Laker. The reason why it would not be any cheaper to 
have it done if the Secretaries of the departments undertook to do it 
is that they would have to do it through paid employees. 

Senator Harpwick. Undoubtedly. 

Secretary BAKER. Now, this board is doing it; and more than half 
of all the service of the board is voluntary service, not paid, service 
of the highest character, service of people who could not employed, 
For instance, we could not hire Mr. Charles Schwab. 

Senator HARDWICK. The Secretary of War, in an emergency like that, 
it seems to me, could get him. 

BAKER. ere is no real way, in an emergency, in which he 
could work in with the Secretary as he can with a board of which he is 
a m 3 
0 ane CHAMMAN. Excuse me a moment. This has been established 

y law. 

Senator Harpwick. Its operations seem extraordinary as well as 
its cost, and that is the reason I am inquiring into them. 

Secretary Baker. I am anxious to have you do it. 

The second answer I want to make to you about the Council of 
National Defense doing this instead of the departments is that the 
Council of National Defense does consist of six Cabinet officers, and 
they have the entire power. All the rest of it is merely advisory. 
All of this $500 000 is to be spent by these six Cabinet officers an 
not by some third 2 The necessity for having it as a fix 
appropriation is that it touches all of the departments, and it is £ 
centralization of the points at which these six departments come to 
gether, and this makes it a separate Sppropiiation instead of ha 
six apropriats and having it distributed from the six Cabin 
officers into a common b 

Senator Smoor. What 1 would like is to have you give your opin 
ion as to the amount. Five hundred thousand dollars for clerk BIK 
is a lot of money. 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, Senator, it will not all be for clei’ 
. is not clerk hire in that sense. It is transportation expenseg 


sometimes. 
Senator Smoot. Of coarse, there will be some expenses of that king 
peat BAKER. There is a deal of that. For instance, ag 
you un „ a 


e to correlate the aeroplane industry of the country, 
you send to every place where aeorplanes are made and get the pr 


— 
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dents of those companies to come down to Washington and get to- 
ther to try to standardize specifications, and consult together about 
e aeroplane industry 
Senator Smoor. Would not a letter bring them? 
Secretary BAKER. A letter brings them, but sometimes it is neces- 
sary to pay their expenses. O; ly it is not. A good deal of 
money is spent in just paying the tray expenses of people. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would not take the time of 
the Senate now to refer to the sugar question but for one reason. 
I should like to have the people of the United States know that 
there is no scarcity of sugar. The crop of sugar this year is 
phenomenal not only in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Sandwich Islands, 
the cane sugar in the Southern States, and the beet sugar of this 
country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator’s statement in regard to Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and Louisiana is undoubtedly true, but is it true 
about Cuba? Did not the revolution have some effect on their 


crop? 

Mr. SMOOT. It had some effect upon the crop, but even 
under the conditions existing it is the largest crop produced in 
Cuba for years past. 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator sure of that? Let me read a 
statement of Mr. Hoover at the hearing before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ‘will state to the Senator I am not going to 
take over five minutes. 

Mr. REED. This will take only a second. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will let the Senator make the statement, 

Mr. REED. Mr. Hoover's testimony is very interesting in 
connection with the Senator's statement in regard to sugar. 
He says at page 413, part 4, of the hearing: 

The outlook for sugar is very poor. The Cuban crop may be down a 
million and a quarter tons below the 4,000,000 normal; and, generally, 
there is a scarcity of sugar in the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course Mr. Hoover is wrong in saying that 
the Cuban crop is 4,000,000 tons normal, but I am not-going to 
discuss those figures at all. I simply want to call attention to 
the fact that, as far as sugar is concerned, there is no necessity 
for the American people to get alarmed about the amount of 
sugar produced this year and available for their consumption. 

Mr. President, the beet fields of Germany—the beet fields 
of Austria—of course, as we all know, are not producing as 
much sugar as they did before, but the sugar produced in all 
other parts of the world can not reach Germany and Austria 
to-day. They are raising sugar enough for their own use and 
no more. There is nothing to speak of exported from those 
countries, but the vast increase in the production of sugar in 
the United States, in the Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and in Java particularly, and in the Philippine Islands, has 
more than made up for all the sugar that Austria or Germany 
would have exported if normal conditions existed. 

Mr. President, I want to say this, because it is a fact: Some 
three months ago here in the city of Washington there was a 
sugar scare, and some of the retailers here advanced sugar to 
12 cents a pound. There was no necessity for it, and all the 
sugar producers of the country notified through the press, as far 
as they could, the people of the country that it was uncalled for; 
and it was simply a move made by a scare, and profited nobody 
but the retail sugar men. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I will say that 
I know personally that at the time to which he refers there 
was more sugar in the city of Washington than the normal 
supply. It was rushed here by the American Sugar Refining Co. 
It was a combination of retail dealers on that occasion which 
kept sugar up to 123 cents a pound, and sold only very limited 
quantities of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the advance of sugar came in the Dis- 
trict to the retail price to which I referred, I telegraphed to 
New York—— 

Mr. THOMAS. So did I. 

Mr. SMOOT. I telegraphed to New York to find out whether 
there was a shortage of sugar in the United States sugar mar- 
ket on that day. I received an answer that there was no short- 

age; that they would fill any order that they would receive from 
any part of the United States. Yet this increased retail price 
of sugar in the District lasted for nearly three weeks. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator if he knows what was 
the wholesale price of sugar in New York at that time? 
Pe SMOOT. The wholesale price of sugar at that time was 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator another question? 
What is the price of sugar to-day in New York? 


Mr. SMOOT. The last quotation I saw was $7.50. I have not 
seen a quotation for the last few days. 

Mr, GRONNA. In view of the statement the Senator from 
Utah has made—and I know that no man is better qualified or 
knows the situation better than the Senator from Utah as to 
the amount produced—does the Senator think it would be wise 
to fix the price of sugar now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido not understand that the price of sugar has 
been fixed. Even in the letter it does not say that any price of 
sugar has been fixed. It says they came to an understanding 
as to the stability of the price of sugar in the future. I want 
to say to the Senator that the sugar producers of this country 
would very much prefer to have a stable market, they would 
very much prefer to know that there would be a regular market . 
for sugar, than to have a market up one day and down the next, 
and speculating upon the curb for the sugar that they produced. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Utah, in corroboration of his statement, that the gentleman to 

whom I was talking yesterday and to whom I referred made the 
statement that when this advance occurred in New York his 
company gave public notice that they would continue to sell 
sugar at the same price they were selling it without regard to 
any advances made in New York or in the East. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the statement the Senator has just 
made is correct. I know there were millions of dollars taken 
out of the pockets of the consumers of this country by the retail 
combination that made the people believe there was a shortage 
of sugar in the world and they could in the future buy only a 
limited amount, 

Mr. President, in relation to the price of sugar in England 
and France, three weeks ago the quotation for sugar in England 
was $6.50, and at the same time it was $7.50 in New York, or 
$1 more in New York than it was in England. That comes about 
by the $1 tariff that is imposed upon the sugar that we import 
from Cuba and that is not imposed upon sugar that goes to 
England. The price was the same barring the fact that we place 
a tariff tax upon the sugar that was sold in this country. 

Mr. President, it is the same to-day. If sugar is $7.40 in 
the United States, it will be quoted at $6.40 in London. I am 
speaking about Cuban sugar. I noticed that the other day, after 
the Finance Committee had agreed that the drawback provision 
for sugar should be repealed, England immediately placed large 
orders for Java sugar. I do not know whether that will have 
any particular effect upon the price of Cuban sugar or not. It 
certainly will not if there is no more sugar than will be wanted 
by all the countries of the world, but if there is a surplus of 
sugar in the world, of course it would affect the price of sugar 
in Cuba. 

Now, I am not going to discuss the drawback provision at this 
time, because that will be discussed when the revenue bill is 
before the Senate. But what I want the American peopfe to 
understand is, that there is no reason whatever for them to 
become excited over the question of sugar, for there is plenty 
of sugar for every man, woman, and child in the United States. 
What the producers of sugar in the United States want is a 
steady market; and I think, Mr. President, that, when_that is 
understood, there will be a steadier market than there has been 
in the past. 

CANTONMENT OF NINTH DIVISION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of June 27, 1917, certain information 
relative to the reports of the board of officers appointed to select 
and designate the site for the cantonment of the Ninth Division, 
comprising the States of Indiana and Kentucky, and so forth, 
which will be incorporated in the Recorp and lie on the table. 


The communication is as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 9, 1917. 
The PRESIDENT or THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
„Sm: Under date of May 6, 1917, I instructed the territorial de- 
ent commanders to sel the sites for those cantonments of the 
ational * — which were to be located within the limits of their 
ve 


and 8 

sirable to form them into a Beart te make an ind ent investigation 
and re their recommendation to him in ting—in either case 
reap 2 were merely his advisers, the d ent commander being left 
= „ as in any other military qu on, with sole responsibility for 
ecision. 


8 


where the department commander made an unqualified 
no evidence in the papers nor subsequently submitted 


1917. 
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it received the approval of the ar 
decision was not positive, was qualified 
frankly submitted for the action of the War ent. 
was carefully considered by me in the light of all the evidence 
submitted or that could de otherwise attained by me. In doing this 
the opinions and evidence offered by Members of the Congress and many 
other persons were patiently heard and carefully w Decision 
was suspended until, acting in my executive capacity on this purely 
executive question, I was satisfied as to the relative merits of sites in 
controversy. No personal considerations were taken into the slightest 
account in any case. On the other hand, sole consideration was given 
to the best interests of the Government, which, in such matters as 
these, means the health, the comfort, and the facilities for instruction 
of the citizen soldiers to be provided for in these cantonments. It was 
a task of large proportions. coming as it did at the same time with 
many other grave problems pressing for quick solution; nor was it 
lNghtened by the many heated controversies between individuals or 
localities in the course of it, - 

All the decisions that have been made, whether in the form of ap- 
provei of a prior decision of a department commander or made in the 

rst instance here, after prolonged and careful consideration, are the 
decisions of the Secretary of War made in the execution of mandatory 
law. The records which form part of each case, incl the one 
which is the subject of the Senate resolution herewith, involve more 
or less bitter controversies between individuals or communities. The 
reopening of any case means the reopening of these controversies lead 
ing to no result other than the accentuation of differences of opinion 
and . ap giving any further gid to this department in — — its 
“executive duty. s 

In connection with the foregoing remarks I submit herewith the re- 
ports and recommendations called for by the resolution of the Senate. 


n Nxwrox D. BAKER 
Secretary of War. 


FINAL REPORT ON SITES FOR CANTONMENTS TO BE LOCATED IN NINTH 


DIVISIONAL AREA, 


Proceedings of a board of officers convened pursuant to ph 3, 
Special Order No. 87, Headquarters, Central Doar ORAN: Ehicago. III., 


May 15, 1917: 
Extract. ] 


HEADQUARTERS CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, 


Special Oera „ 
Fo. 87. Chicago, III., May 15, 1917. 
a > * 


No. 
* * > 


* 

3. Pursuant to instructions from the War Department, dated May 
1917, the following boards of officers are appointed to investigate an 
report upon avaliable camp sites for cantonments to be located in the 
Central partment as follows: : 

s * . 


s s . 

(b) Board for cantonment to be located in Ninth Divisional Area 
ree Kentucky,: Col Edward M. Lewis, ese! A nary Col. 
jren B Meyer, Fourteenth Cavalry; Maj. E. L. Ruffner, orps ; 
Capt. Francis B. Wilby, Engineer Corps; Capt. Perry M. 


Quartermaster Reserve Corps. 
* . . . e * . 


The junior line officer of each board will act as recorder. Each 
beard will assemble without delay at such place as may be indicated 
by the senior member thereof, and will thence proceed to such points 
in its respective divisional! area as may be necessary to inspect and in- 
vestigate proposed camp sites. Such journeys as are required under 
this provision are necessary in the military service. 

Bourds will be guided in their recommendations by instructions 


copies, 
he travel directed is necessary in the military service. 
. 8 * * * * * 


By command of Maj. Gen, Barry: 
II. O. S. HEISTÀND, 
Adjutant General, Department Adjutant. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 2, 1977, 

1. The board convened at 10 a. m., May 18, 1917, at Louisville, Ky.: 
Present, all members, except Col. O. B. Meyer, Fourteenth Cavalry, 
who joined the board that evening. Delegations from the . 
cities offering sites for cantonment to be located in the Ninth. Divisiona 
Area appeared before the board and were heard: Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Evansville, Ind.; New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind.; Louisville, Ky. ; 
Lexington. Ky. 

That afternoon (May 18th) the site offered near the city of Louis- 
ville was visited and inspected by the board. >: 

On May 19 delegations were received from Terre Haute, Ind.; West 
Point. Ky.; and Ligonier, Ind.; and the board Peng cg to Jetterson- 
ville, Ind., and thence to New Albany. Ind., for the 
mec a site near those two cities and returned to Lauber — 

n 


ected by the 
n May 26 the board proceeded to Fort Benjamin Harrison and in- 
spected site offered by the city of Indianapolis, located near that post, 


to Indianapolis, where a delegation from Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was heard. 
On May 27 the board worked on the preparation of its reports and 


to Marion, Ind. 
in ed the site offered by the city of Marion; 
and ins ed 


unti n. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., end inspected the site offered by 
nd 


o; Who was. delegated by the board to make preliminary inspec- 
offered by. the x ed to 


pen the recommendation of M: 


.) on May 30 after Alay 
ecided that in order to 5 their final re- 
necessary to inspect the Jeffersonville and New Albany 
te a time in order to satisfy themselves as to whether or not 
it showed evidence of affording pro drainage after the recent heavy 
rains, The board therefore on this date proceeded to Jeffersonville, 
Ind., ene the proposed site at that place, and returned to In- 
ay te the same night for the preparation of its final Teperi 
2. e mail 


board has y ed separate reports covering the fol- 
lowing pro sites to the commanding gene Central Department, 
on dates given below: 
May 27: Louisville, Ky. 


e report also mailed June 1); 
New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind.; Lexington, Ky.; Bowling Green, 


June 1: Evansville, Ind.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
ai eg "Ind. ; Paducah, Ky. 
une 2: „Ind.; Paduca a g 
＋ the board but 


3. The follo pro sites were considered b. 
not visited, as opinion of the board, from the evidence submitted, 
ey did not meet the requirements laid down in instructions trans- 
mitted from the War . West Point, Ky. „ Danville, ;. 
Hop Ky.; Columbus, Ind.; Rochester, Ind.; Ligonier, Ind.; 
Dune $ Crawfordsville, ; Loga rt, Ind. 


ualifications laid 


for its i Sy setae 
uea! 


Ky.; Indianapo 

Regarding the Indianapolis site, near Fort Benjamin Harrison, which 
is offered free for five years, it is believed the site could be utilized if 
desired in connection with the Government-owned land in the military 


reservation, 

5. The eight sites were believed to be suited for use as 
cantonment sites, but with varying advantages and disadvantages as 
given in the separate reports which have been forwarded covering each 
site. Although the instructions given the board do not call for recom- 
mendations as to which is the best site visited, the following con- 
——— of the board as to the relative merits of these eight sites are 


6. Conclusion: (a) The eight sites may be arranged in the following 
order with respect to cost to the Government for rental only: 

erre ute, Ind., offered free for five years, together with about 

$50,000 cash for improvements. 


oss on, Ky., offered free for five years, “if necessary to secure 
e” 
Louisville, Ky., offered free for two years, after that $10,000 per year. 
Ind., offered free for one year, after that $30,000 per year. 
New and Jeffersonville, Ind., rental of $18,000 per year. 
Marion, Ind., rental of $20. year. 
Hunti d., rental of from $20,000 to $30,000 per year. 
rt Wayne, — 2 rental of 


S is by far the best cantonment site inspected by the 
rovided little weight is attached to the following 9 
centrally loca in training area; (2) longer winters than if 
farther south; (3) adjacent city of only 15,000 population; 
(4) rental price of from $20,000 to $30,000 per genr: 

Taking all the requirements into consideration, the board is 
that the èight suitable sites should be rated in the fol- 


(d) It is the opinion of the board that if it should be desired to 
locate the division in tents rather than in buildings, the order of the 
sites as given above would be materially modified, with the position of 
Lexington much nearer the top. 


LEWIS, 
antry, President. 
UFFNER, 
Major, Medical Corps. 
F. B. WILBY, 
Captain, Corps Engineers, 
5 Perry M, SHEPARD, 
Captain, Quartermaster Reserve Corps. 
O. B. MEYER, 
Lieut. Colonel, Fourteenth Cavalry, Recorder. 


. MI. 
Colonel, In 
E. L. 


HEADQUARTERS CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, June 4, 1917. 
These proceedings are so inconclusive, and there are so many “ifs” 
about them that it is difficult to come to a determination. There are 
two States in this district—Indiana and Kentucky. Indiana already 
has a large camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison, which constrains the 
ion that the National Army cantonment site should be in Kentucky. 
all the board says, I am inclined to the belief. that Lexington, 
22 will 3 as satisfactory a site as any, and from an examination 
of that site and rt thereon made by the department inspector, Col. 
Hunter, and Maj. pion, Quartermaster Corps, no mistake, in my 
— — can be selecting that site, and I recommend it be 


T. H. BARRY, 
Major General, Commanding, 
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{Western Union special.] > 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 4, 1917. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington: 

The boards convened to repert upon National Army cantonment sites 
in the six divisional areas, this departmenty recommend as follows: 

cory pee divisional area, including West Virgie and Ohio, board 
unanimously recomme t 


s Chillicothe, Ohio, hout rival. Martins- 
burg, W. Va., second. 8 
Ninth divisional area, including States of Indiana and Kentucky. 


Recommendation of board not at all conclusive. Must be considered 
by War Department. In view of the fact that Indiana, one of the States 
in the district, has considerable camp at Indianapolis, I believe the 
other State in the area should have the National Army cantonment, 
I was much impressed with the Lexington site by reason of reports 
made upon it by the department inspector and Maj. Hampton, Quar- 
termaster Corps. Of nine sites, arran; only with res; to cost to 
the Government, the board 5 55 Terre ute, Ind., first and Lexington 
second. Attaching little weight to four conditions, the board is unani- 
mously of the opinion that the best site is Huntington, Ind., but taking 
all the requirements into consideration, of eight sites, the board rec- 
ommends the New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind., site first, Louisville 
second, Lexington fifth, and then makes a fourth recommendation that 
if the division is put in tents rather than in buildings, states the posi- 
tion of Lexington would be much nearer the top. 

s The whole report is inconclusive and should be considered by the 
department before action is taken. If I were called upon to determine, 
I would recommend Lexington site. 

By accepting it I am satisfied no mistake would be made. 

Tenth divisional area, including States of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
The board recommends site at Battle Creek, Mich. I approve. 

Eleventh divisional area, State of Illinois. Board recommends Rock- 

- ford. III., first; Dixon, III., second. I approve. 

Thirteenth divisional area, includin tates of Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North and South kota. oard recommends in the order 
nanen Twin Cities site, Minn. ; Des Moines, Iowa; Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

approve. ~ 

urteenth divisional area, States of Missouri, Kansas, and Colorado. 
Board recommends in order named Fort Leavenworth, Colorado Springs, 
and Fort Riley. I approve. 

All proceedings except for eighth divisional area go forward June. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., ~ 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1917. 
Hon. Newron D. BAKER 8 
ecretary of War. 

My Dran Mn. SECRETARY: The excuse for this letter is the belief on 
my part that you are always anxious to secure information of impor- 
tance to your department and the further belief that I can submit some 
information of real value. 

In last night’s paper appeared notice that the concentration camp 
for Kentucky has n located at Louisville. I do not know whether 
you 3 upon this selection 1 or simply left it to the com- 
manding general of the Central Department and to the General Staff, 
but in either case I feel that at ig should make some investigation of 
the site near Louisville proposed to be utilized. 

t so happens that I was at Louisville last month when the board 
appointed by Gen. Barry to inspect camp sites in Kentucky and Indiana 
came there. In conversation with one of the most prominent business 
men of that city concerning the land which Louisville had offered that 
8 made the following statement, which I quote practically 
verbatim : 

Ok course, my business would be benefited by the location of a can- 
tonment here. t would mean many millions of dollars annually to 
Louisville. But, from the standpoint of the Army and from the stand- 

int of the troops about to be assembied, it would be a crime to 58 

uisville’s proposition. The land offered is at the falls of the Ohio 
River. It is cold, crawfish land, infested by mosquitoes, 5 sub- 
ject to fo; more noted for the malaria which it gives to all forced 
to occupy it than for anything else. Much as I am interested in Louls- 
ville, I think a more unfit camp site could scarcely be found, and in 
justice to the truth I feel im ed to express myself,” 

Mr. etary, I can scarcely imagine a more definite or striking in- 
dictment of a camp site than was this, voiced by a man whose interests 
were entirely on the side of that which he condemned. Personally I 
do not pretend to be unprejudiced. I am so thoroughly acquainted with 
the desirability of a camp site for Kentucky near Lexington that I 
think it would be a grave mistake to locate the cantonment elsewhere 
in the State. As explained to you in personal conversation, I have no 
interests there. I have been away from Kentucky five and a half years. 
My property holdings there were disposed of long since. But I haye 
a profound desire that the Government may not make a serious blunder 
in connection with any of these locations. The health and welfare of 
the boys being called to the colors is the most important consideration 
with me and should be with every Member of Congress and every citizen. 

I therefore feel justified in urging that you shall hold up the definite 
selection of Louisville until you can make a thorough inv tion of 


conditions described 7 one of Louisville’s leading citizens. In justice 
to yourself and in justice to the young soldiers, whose health and life 
will be at stake, it seems to me you can not do less. 


With great respect, I have the honor to be 
Sincerely and ‘cordially, yours, 


JOUETT SHOUSE. 


WAR DEPARTMENT,. 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, June 20, 1917. 
From: Lieut. Col. Frederick P. Reynolds, Medical Corps, United 
States Army. 


To: The Adjutant General of the Army. 
Subject: Sanitary inspection of site for cantonment at Louisville, Ky. 
1. In compliance with orders dated War Department, June 15, 1917 
(copy attached), I submit herewith the following report of ins; on 
of the site near uisville, Ky., selected for cantonment of the National 
Army, with reference to its availability from a sanitary point of view. 
2. The land offered by the Louisville Board of Trade consists of two 
parts; one for the buildings of the cantonment, the other for drill and 
maneuver purposes. nderstanding may have risen in regard to the 
use which the last-named part is intended to be put. This is of level 
and rather low-lying ground, and while quite suitable for use as a drill 
ground, it is evidently undesirable for camping or cantonment purposes, 


In the report of the board, dated May 27, 1917,At was suggested that 
but little of this part need be used for buildin, Since that date 
additional land suitable for building has been offered which increases 


the total area of 2,000 acres, 1,000 each tract. 
3. The land included in the offered for building Fd cag is 
partly rolling country with gentle slopes. It is between and 


530 
feet above sea level and drains toward the city of Louisville. It is 
excellently drained in all parts. The soil is loam over red clay. The 
land is largely used for truck farming. Part of it is now in growin 
crops; the rest is in meadow, There no standing water on the lan 
or near the tract. There are numerous shade trees on the land. The 
site adjoins the Audubon Country Club, part of the club's ground bein 
included in the tract. It also adjoins a small residence suburb call 
Prestonia. From all parts the outlook is pleasing. There is a notice- 
able absence of dust and glare. The roads are metalled and in good 
condition. The houses on the tract are occupied by white farmers, 
and there are no closely settled districts near by. 

4. The center of the business section of Louisville is 5 miles distant. 
The city’s water supply is offered for the use of the troops and is 
already upon the ground. ‘The supply is taken from the Ohio River 
and is sedimented, filtered, and chlorinated. It is excellent in qualit 
and abundant in quantity. The city undertakes to construct a bric 
sewer which will care for nearly all the building area. Disposal to be 
into the city trunk sewers. Should it be impracticable to sewer any 
part of the area, disposal could satisfactorily be made by means of 
septic tanks and subsurface porous tile drains. The control of fly and 
mosquito breeding on the site offers no more difficulties than are found 
in country districts generally. Malaria is not common in the vicinity. 
Health conditions in the city do not materially differ from those in 
other cities in the same part of the country. e social evil is under 
careful surveillance. There is a restricted district which is being 
gradually done away with in accordance with the plan formulated by 
a committee which recently investigated and reported upon the subject. 
The sale of liquor is licensed in the city. Sunday closing law is 
strictly enforced. 

5. In my opinion the site selected is satisfactory from a sanitary 
viewpoint. 

F. P. REYNOLDS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Medical Corpa, United States Army. 


[First indorsement.] 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
SURGEON GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
June 20, 1917. 


To THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY: 


1. Forwarded. The opinion of Col. Reynolds, as expressed in this 
paper, is concurred in. 
\ W. C. Goncas, 
Surgeon General United States Army. 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, June 30, 1917, 


HEADQUARTERS 


Hon. NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, War Department, Washington, D. C. se 


Mx Dran Mn. Secretary: The inclosed is Col. Hunter's report o 
the Louisville cantonment site in connection with my telegram of this 
date. I ask your specin attention to paragraphs 4, 6, and 8 

Very sincerely, yours, 
T. H. BARRY. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
HEADQUARTERS CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, 
= Chicago, June 30, 1917. 
From: Col. George K, Hunter, yg (bee! General, 
To; Commanding General Central partment. 
Subject: Report upon an inspection of the cantonment camp site at 
Louisville, Ky. 

1. I visited the camp site on June 28, 1917, and went over all of 
the ground on which it is intended to place buildings, and I went en- 
tirely around the tract known as the maneuver area, These two tracts 
are separated from each other by the Preston Street Road. 

2. I find the site to be used for the camp proper is most admirably 
adapted to the pa se. All of the ground on which buildings will be 
erected is practically the highest ground in the neighborhood of Louis- 
ville. There is a small creek bed running through this tract which 
will enable the sewer lines to be constructed with proper fall for all. 
From this camp site fine views are obtainable in all directions. 

3. The maneuver ground which is the large tract to the west and 
south of Preston Street Road has a gradual slope to the south, and it is 
likely that perhaps as much as one-fourth of this tract might become 
boggy in the early spring or in a wet season. At the e of my 
inspection none of this ground was wet; however, I am informed that 
the county had constructed a ditch leading to the Ohio River to the 
west of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and that they are now 
running three laterals from that ditch to the southern and western 
portions of the maneuver tract, and when those laterals are completed 
the tract will be weli drained so that it can all be used in any kind of 
weather. In my judgment there are at least a thousand acres that will 
always be satisfactory for maneuvering, and, personally, I would prefer 
to haye the lowland und: ed so that troops might receive instruc- 
tion in handling themselves under conditions which will undoubtedly 
confront them at some time in their service, 

4. On June 29 I made another tri 


camp site and a pornon of the maneuver grounds, 
pressed his astonishment at 5 he saw and stated that he could not 


urpose. 
y 83 I visited the waterworks of the city and find they are using the 
most modern methods of treating the Ohio River water, and their daily 
capacity is over 70,000,000 of lons, and the present consumption of 
the city of Louisville is less than 30,000,000 of gallons per day, so 
that there will be Lar wa abundance of most wholesome water. 

6. Whilst I inspected the Lexington site and approved of it for the 
smaller camp needed by the National Guard of Kentucky, I unquali- 


fiedly would prefer the Louisville site for cantonment holding 40,000 
men. 


1917. 


7. The barracks buildings are already under construction; the street 
railway has work on double-tracking their road to the camp. site; 
the Southern ilway has commenced work on their sidetracks, and i 
was informed would put on a shuttle train to the camp from Louis- 


States. 
9. The inclosed 1 is taken from the Sunday edition, Lexington 
Herald, June 24, 1917. 
Geo. K.. HUNTER. 
[Western Union special.] 


EHICAGO, ICC., June , . 
Hon. Newron D. Baker 


Secretary of War, Wer Department, Washington: 


In view of controversy over selection of Louisville cantonment site, 


the department inspector, Col. Hunter, went to Louisville to inspect 


the First Kentucky Infantry. He had 1 and was A — 
familiar with the Lexington site. When in Louisville, by my direc- 
tion, he inspected the Louisville eantonment site, and, notwi 

his knowledge and former report on the Lexington site, he now report: 
that the Louisville Natio Army cantonment is beautiful and satis- 
factory in all respects, He will make a detailed: report to-day. which 
1 will forward to you by mail. In forward the report on the can- 
tonment site for the ninth divisional area wi 
was favorable to the Lexington site because of the former 
by board consisting of Col. Hunter and Maj. Hampton. i - 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, with reference to the reply sent 
by the Secretary of War this afternoon to Senate resolution No: 
94. introduced on June 22, I simply desire to say that I can 
see no profit to. anyone in any further discussion of this matter. 
It is perfectly evident that the cantonment is to remain at 
Louisville. I desire to add, however, that at no time have I ever 
entertained the slightest suspicion that the cantonment would 
be removed from Louisville. 

I had but one object, Mr. President, in introducing the reso- 
lution. and that was to make sure, if possible, that the troeps 
from my own State of Indiana, as well as those from Kentucky, 
the two States comprising the ninth district, were given the 
benefit of the best camp site available within that territory. I 
am still far from convinced by the report sent here by the 
Secretary of War that this is the case. However, as I have 
said, I can see no profit whatever in any further discussion of 
the matter; but in order that my own motives may be the more 
fully understood, and in order that it may be plainly shown 
that I acted not upon impulse but upon information, and that 
that information came from engineers, residents of the State 
of Kentucky, I ask that the reports of those engineers be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, in order 
that it may appear in conjunction with the report of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

I am aware of the fact, Mr. President, that these engineers 
have no official status, but they have reputations to sustain, and 
those reputations they stake upon the correctness of their 


reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Myers in the chair}. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Indiana will be printed in the 
RECORD- 

The reports referred to are as follows: 


Rerort or Grorce MCLEOD, ENGINEER, WHO ExAMINED LOUISVILLE 
Camp Sits. 


Eviror LEXINGTON HERALD, Lexington, Ky.: 
ENGINEER'S REPORT. 


The engineer who examined it Tuesday reports: à 
Pursuant to your request, I spent some six hours on Tuesday, the 
19th, in examination of the training camp site south of Audubon Park 
and between the Poplar Level Road and the Ash Bottom Road south of 
ea ot and beg to submit the following as result of these observa- 
ns: 
I went out the Preston Street Road. Ei the Sonthern at Pres- 
tonia, and examined. first that portion of the site which is to be, as I 
understand it, devoted to the maneuvers, viz, that portion between the 
Preston Street Road and the Ash Bottom Road. 
MANEUVER SITE. 
To identify this, I attach hereto a blue print, the hatched 
of which covers the proposed training site. found a 
160 acres of land north of Dr. Standiford's old residence, the eastern 
line of the 160 acres abutting on the Preston Street Road, 
thence in a southvasterly direction at approximately 
said road, that had apparently been drained by means of agricultural 
tile and was good farming and gardening land. This was in cultivation. 
CRAWFISH BOGS. 
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ch was inconclusive, 1 
report thereon 


5025 


in the window of the ette Drug Co., together with the soil of another 
that was broken in the trip and photographs of the land. These craw- 
fish mounds indicate very ciearly the wet subsoil. 


FIT ONLY FOR A SNIPE BOG, . 


Having been a resident of Louisville all during my boyhood da 
I was 3 familiar with this section: have hunted snipe a 
the Carolina rail over practically all of this property, now belonging to 
Dr. Bailey, which formerly belonged to Dr. Standiford. It is eminently 
— a snipe bog. and that is practically the only use it has ever 
are scattered plantings. of corn, none of which, by the ey 
been cultivated this 9 only having started within 
1 extreme wet condition of the soil. A 
large part of this 


ore, 
to walk over it that this is true by observation of the innumerable 
crawfish mounds, which indicate that to-day just a short distance below 
the surface the is saturated with water. 
NO GRASS OR SOD, 

There is no grass or sod on the entire 800 acres beyond a few acres 
of poor timothy, the great majority of the acreage bein 5 to 
lie waste because it is not of the character that would bear tilling. 

WATER STANDING IN Woops. 


I found Tuesday that in spite of the fact that farmers who are tillin. 
the soil, cultiva ns potatees on that portion of the la 
along the m Street Road which has been drained by the use of 


Presto 
agricultural tile, were looking forward to a rain, that water was stand- 
ing in the woods between the Ash Bottom Road and the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, which woods were included within the proposed 
maneuver site. These wooded portions of this 800 acres skould make 
excellent breeding grounds for mosquitoes, as the shade is there, and 


wet, soggy ground. 
While in dry, het season of the summer this ground will be hard 
and when the few crops which are grown on it are removed will give 


be sli „ Wet, and boggy, and absolutely unfit for drill 
amination will show that there is no sod beyond a limited amount of 
timothy, above mentioned, the remainder being all bare, thick white 
clay, which takes the place of soil on this 800 acres, 


TESTIMONY OF RESIDENTS. 


This observation was borne out by remarks of the farmers in the 
neighborhood. Mr. Mike Brightenstein, who farms a small place 
across the Preston Street Road about half a mile north of the old Standi- 
ford residence, and directly across the Preston Street Road from that 
portinn of the maneuver ground which abuts on this road. stated to me 
that the reason eae ane of the 980 acres beyond the 160 acres 

e road m him was cultivated was because of the 


was properly drained by the use of 3 subsoil tiling, connect- 
with ditches, that it would never used for agricultural purposes. 

is was also borne out by the testimony of Mr. John Kabney, who 
lives southwest of the Standiford residence and across the lane from 


pooper and 
in remarks, his wife, who was working in the field with 
told me that this land was not suitable for cultivation owing to 
“ crawfishy ” resul in thousands of crawfish mounds coming 
rough the dry, sun-baked clay in the summer and being more or 
covered. with water in the wet and rainy seasons of the spring, fall, 


and winter. 
DIRT ROADS IN SITE. 


This 980 acres is well supplied with macadamized roads on the east 
and west, with a fairly good macadamized road on the south. The 
roads through the property are nothing more than dirt roads, which will 
be practically impassable for haulage in wet weather. 

CHARACTER OF BUILDINGS. 


I also in ted the buildings on this 980 acres and found them 
all of the most dilapidated kind, the residences and barns being in the 
very worst of order, as might be from the character of the 
ground itself. 


was 
him, 
be 


out 
less 


CAMP SITES. 


After examining the maneuver site, T crossed the Preston Street Road 
to examine the three or four locations on the east side of that road, the 
of which is situated between the Preston Street Road and the 
Poplar Level Road, the next largest being just east of the Poplar Level 
Road. These are rather irregular in shape, the larger proportion being 
bounded on the north by the land of the Audubon Park Club. 
NO BLUE GRASS, 

T had been told that this ground to the east of the Preston Street 
Road—which is described as the camp site—was largely in blue 88. 
This, 1 found, is not a fact. If there is any blue grass on any of this 
property set aside for the camp, I was unable to find it, and I looked 
very carefully for it. The Audubon Ciub golf links, some 80 acres, I 
would judge, which I believe the Louisville people are trying to add 
to the encampment site, is very nicely covered with grass sod, which 
it has taken several years to secure. 

COVERED WITH TIMOTHY AND WEEDS. 


A y portion of the property which has thus far been set aside 

for the camp site is in timothy and weeds—rather a poor stand of 

timothy, with a large portion white top. ‘This land is considerably 

higher than that set aside for maneuvers and is of a rough, 3 
T would say was drained, and possibly two-thirds of it coul 

be used for the buildings. 

TIGHT CLAY SUBSOIL. 


It has a tight clay subsoil, a soil which will shed water, but which 
will hold water in all depressions. Ten acres, I would judge, on the 
from the Preston Street Road to the Poplar Level 
è southern edge of the largest tract, has been ex- 
4 to 10 feet and the clay hauled away 
maki . This, In itself, gives some idea of the 
the soil and the fact that it would be of a water-holding 


character. This, however, would only apply to the depressions, as the 
oll of ground would, I think, guarantce fairly satisfactory conditions 
‘or the encampment, 


RESERVATIONS SCATTERED. 


The reservations for this encampment site, as.will be noted from 
the map, are scattered, the main easterly reservation being probably 
23 miles from the maneuver grounds. 

i ROADS, $ 

The Poplar Level Road, as well as the Preston Street Road, is a well 
macadamined ike, as is also the crossroad above spoken of leading 
from the Preston Street Pike to the Poplar Level Road or Pike. The 
road, however, leading from the Poplar Level Road east and passing 
south of that portion of the encampment site which lies east of the 
Poplar Level Road is narrow and the macadam is in miserable condi- 
tion. I would say that the metal of this pike is not over 8 or 10 feet 
wide and presents a very bad appearance, in some places water having 
3 deep ditches along the side of the road in places 4 or 5 feet 
eep. 


— 
7 


REPORT or WILLIAM A. NEWMAN AND J. WHITE Guxx, ENGINEERS WHO 
EXAMINED LOUISVILLE CAMP SITE. 
LEXINGTON, KY., June 27, 1917. 
Hon, J. C. ROGERS, . 
Mayor Lexington, Ky. 

Dear Sin: At your request we visited the proposed training camp on 
June 26, located near Louisville, Ky. As indicated on the map furnished 
us, the maneuver grounds are to the west of the Preston Street Road 

and the camp site to the east. We spent five hours in making an investi- 
gation of the camp site and the maneuver site, beg to report as follows: 


CAMP SITE. 


The camp site, as indicated on the plat, consists largely of rolliug 
ground, the drainage being to small natural branches. The soil consists 
of a fine white clay and is covered largely with weeds and white top. 
A section of some or 70 acres between the Preston Street Road and 
the Southern Railroad is covered with a fairly good stand of blue-grass 
sod. Eighty per cent of the camp site is well suited for building and 
camp purposes. Construction work had started, and there were ap- 

roximately 500 men engaged in constructing buildings, laying of 
ullding sites, erecting poles, laying water lines, and grading for rail- 
road tracks. Approximately 20 construction cars had been placed on 
a Southern Railway siding, and also other cars loaded with ties, lumber, 
a Numbers of wagons and trucks were delivering material from the 
city. ; 


MANEUVER SITE. 


Leaving the camp site, we proceeded along the Preston Street Road, 
turning west into a lane which bisects a small section of the maneuver 
grounds and is the northern boundary of the maip maneuyer site. A 
section of the maneuver grounds comprising about 150 acres located on 
each side of this lane is under cultivation and drains fairly well. After 
proceeding along or down the Jane for 2,500 feet to a point opposite 
the main y of the maneuver grounds, the area of which is approxi- 
mately 800 acres, we left our machine and walked through this section 
for a distance of about 1,800 feet, crossing many drainage ditches which 
were lined with a thick, heavy undergrowth ; in some cases it was neces- 
sary for us to cut our way through. We found the surface of all this 
section hard and dry, dotted with many crawfish mounds. At two 
points in this walk we used the sounding rod, striking water at a depth 
of 34 feet in one place and 3 feet in another. In using the sounding 
rod we found the first 4 or 5 inches to be very hard; beyond this the 
rod could be easily pushed down from 3 to 5 feet with but little effort. 
Returning to the car we proceeded west along the lane to a large field 
containing about 200 acres, which lies at the intersection of the lane and 
the Ash ttom Road. ing through this field, we found it to be 

rsely coyered with swamp grass and weeds. The surface here was 
also full of crawfish mounds. There was a corn patch in one corner, 
containing 10 or 15 acres. Water was again found at an average 
depth of feet. We then proceeded down the lane to the Ash Bottom 
Road, turning south we stopped at a house, the occupants of which had 
the 200-acre held leased. e inquired at this house for a drink of water 
and held a conversation with a woman who was born and raised at this 
place; she said it was seldom that they could produce a crop, the water 
nearly always drowning it out; that in the winter and spring the soil 
was very soft and many times it was impossible to even walk over it; 
that she had seen horses mired while they were cultivating crops on 
this land, the ground at the time not being sufficiently dry and hard to 
revent the horses from breaking through the top surface. It was easy 
o understand how this could happen by the action of the sounding rod 
when working it down into the ground, the soil being very soft after 
going 8 or 10 inches below the surface; at this depth being of about 
the same consistency as fresh putty, the soil becoming softer and softer 
until water was reached, at which point it was simply soft, thin mud. 

After leaving the house we proceeded south along the Ash Bottom 
Road, which traverses the main maneuver site; a large section lying 
between the road and the Loulsville & Nashville Railroad. We made 
investigation at many points, and found water a very short distance 
below the surface, indicating the general drainage of the surface to be 
from the Preston Street Road west toward the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. Between the Ash Bottom Road and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad there is a large woodland, the boundaries of which are 
those of the maneuver site. This woodland, comprising some 200 acres, 
is covered with many large trees and a 11 77 17 undergrowth, 
‘The soil of the maneuver site near the woodland is damp in many pla 
the water being easily reached at a depth of 18 inches. We inves igat 
at other points along the Ash Bottom Road and the lane which forms 
the southeast boundary line of the maneuver grounds, and found con- 
ditions generally the same. 

e ma y of the maneuver grounds was covered with a system 
of old drainage ditches from 1 to 3 feet in depth and from 100 to 200 
feet apart in an effort to reclaim the land for agricultural — 5 
but this was a failure, as only a few acres are now in cultiva on, 

The entire 800 acres comprises an abandoned, low, flat swamp with 
a surface sparsely covered with a few weeds, swamp grass, and thou- 
sands of crawfish mounds. 


WX. A. NEWMAN. 
J. Warre Guxx, 
City Engineer, Lewington, Ky. 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I do not think the country is in- 
terested in any petty contention that may be made by various 
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by Durretts Lane,’ which is a smooth 


JULY 12, 


aspiring localities for the location of cantonments. To my mind, 
the only vital question is whether Louisville, having secured 
this cantonment site, has offered a healthful location. 

While the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has put into the 
Recorp the reports of some engineers or of some private citizens 
who were sent from the city of Lexington to investigate the 
site at Louisville, Lexington being a rival for the location of 
this site, I should like to call the attention of the Senate just 
briefly to the report from the Secretary of War, which was 
made by Gen. George K. Hunter, in which he says this about 
the Louisville site: 


On June 29 I made another trip to this camp site in company with 

„F. M. Sackett, president of the Louisville Board of de, Mr. 
J. C. F, Hegewald, of Louisville, and Gen. Roger D. Williams, Ken- 
tucky National Guard. On this occasion we viewed all of the cam 
site and a portion of the maneuver grounds. Gen. Williams expressed 
his astonishment at what he saw, and stated that he could not under- 
stand n what basis the Lexington papers had made their attacks 
upon s site, which was in every way most satisfactory for the purpose. 


Gen. Roger D. Williams is a citizen of Lexington, Ky. He is 
one of our State's best citizens and most splendid soldiers. This 
general of the United States Army, making this report, says that 
Gen. Williams Limself expressed surprise at tue reports in the 
Lexington papers, which actuated my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], in offering the reso- 
lution. Gen. Hunter concludes his report in this way: 


I have seen some of the most remarkable statements against this 
camp site and I wish to state that they have no foundation in fact. If 
there are ony mosquitoes, or have any sickness in this camp, it will be 
due to the fault of the occupants and not to the location of the site 
which should te as healthy as any to be found in the United States. 


That is the report of the Army officer. I do not believe the 
American people are quite ready yet to discount the reports of 
our generals in command of our soldiers, simply because some 
aspiring city sent some unofficial individual down who made a 
report that he thinks is unfavorable to the Louisville site. 

In addition to that, I have here a letter written to the Louis- 
ville Post by Andrew Cowan. Mr. Cowan was formerly chief 
of artillery in the Sixth Corps of the Army of the Potomac. He 
is one of Kentucky’s greatest Federal soldiers, and one of her 
most distinguished Republican citizens. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to read the letter, but I shall ask that it be 
incorporated in the Rxconb. It shows that he had investigated 
the site most thoroughly, and that it is a healthful site, in fact, 
as fine a site as could be desired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Kentucky to have the letter printed in the 
Recorp is complied with. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

ARMY CAMP SITE A SPLENDID ONE, SAYS COL. COWAN. 

Col. Andrew Cowan, veteran of the Sixth Corps of the Army of the 
Potomac, has made an inspection of the cantonment and maneuver 
ground sites and has found t admirable. 


Col. Cowan's judgment on the camp site will be accepted as con- 
clusive by Louisville people, who know how thoroughly he is qualified 


to pass on it. 

tie invites the Lexington Board of Trade and the disgruntled editor 
to make an examination of the site. 

Col. Cowan's opinion on the site is set forth in the following letter: 

“ Epitorn EvENING Post: 

„Dran Sm: I was unable to visit the cantonment site until yesterday. 
There had been a deluge of rain the evening before, and I expected to 
see it under water, as I had been impressed by the Lexington criticisms. 

“I was surprised to find that the entire site for the encampment of the 
troops is high and dry, several hundred feet above the city at Main 
Street, gently rolling land, with excellent surface drainage. ere was 
not a puddle to be seen on the entire thousand acres. 

“No finer site for a great encampment could be found anywhere. 
There are no SYARI or unwholesome places upon it or near it. It is 
bounded on the north by Audubon Country Clubhouse and its beautiful 

if field; on the west by the well-paved, broad Preston Street Road and 

he Interurban Traction Line, now being double-tracked ; on the south 
„ paved road, wide enough for 
two big motor trucks, and extending eastward to the Poplar Level and 
the Newburg Turnpikes. The eastern boundary is about half way be- 
tween the wg nd Level and the Newburg: Road. 

“So much for the encampment site, w ich will have an E . supply 
of wholesome, filtered water, and with sewers connecting with the cit 
sewer system. The camp will be 1 mae with electricity. Very at- 
tractive and comfortable ck buildings are being built with amazing 

M4 1 WIII at be a more sanitary nor a more convenient can- 
tonment in all the land, 

“Now, for the maneuvering field and drill grounds, which cover about 
1,300 acres, bounded on the east by the Preston Street Road, and ex- 
tending a couple of miles, west and south, to the Louisville & Nashville 
road and Douglas Park. Here lies a level tract, admirably suited for 
drilling and maneuvering large bodies of 1 Cavalry, aud Ar- 
tillery. Twenty regiments may be drilled there without crowding. It 
P a be excellent opportunity Yor teaching trench and fortification work. 

“Invite the on Board of Trade and the Lexington Herald to 
send a committee of intelligent men to examine the site and there will 
be an end to such criticism as tends to discourage the friends of our 
soldiers who will be encam ere. We want all to know in advance 
that this camp site is beautiful, sanitary, and fit in every way. 

“Yours, truly, 
“ ANDREW COWAN 
“ Formerly Chief of Artülery, 
„Sixth Corps, Army of the Potomac, 
“ LOUISVILLE, KY., June 30, 1917.” 


Mr. JAMES. I have telegrams from sundry- citizens of Ken- 
tucky. Gen. John B. Castleman, for many years the head of the 
Kentucky State Guard, a distinguished Confederate soldier, 
and leading citizen of our State, sends me a telegram, as follows: 

LOVISVILLE, KY., July 2, 1917. 


delighted to 


distinguished melgbber, Senator N 


I have a telegram from Gen. W. B. Haldeman, one of the 
editors of the Courier Journal and of the Louisville Times, and 
national committeeman and distinguished citizen, in which he 
says: 
- LOUISVILLE, KY., July 2, 1917. 


The site selected E 8 N at Louisville is 2 eve 
suitable and admirably ada 
q t ts in a Lexington newspaper gs to Con n SHERLEY 
! er te cantonment at Louisville are e witbout founda- 
tion in fact. W. N Hen 

I have another telegram from Attilla Cox, Jr., one of the lead- 
ing business men of Louisville, which is as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, KY., July 2, 2917. 


Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
Washington, D. C.: Bead 5 ek 
t hat others have said, desire to 4 my assurance 
—— 2 of the property that the Louisville 93 
site by reason of topography. sanitation; transportation, and other 
facilities could not be surpassed anywhere. TA Comte 
I have a telegram from Hon. Alexander P. Humphreys, one 


of the most distinguished lawyers of the State of Kentucky and 

the South, in which he says: 
a | j 

Hon CEDIN Me ton, D. C. 


m a driye to the camp site. You need have no fear of 
tha Salient investigation as to its absolute fitness. All you need is 


to ask objectors to come and see it. ALEX. P. HUMPHREYS. 


1 have also a telegram from Mr. R. V. Board, president of the 
Louisville Wagon Co., which reads: 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 1, 1017. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 1, 1917, 


Hon, OLLIE M. JAMES, 
Washington, D. C. : 5 5 
J many years as manufacturer of munitions. = 
quetnted with Asie encampment of Louisville, and the opinion o a 
number of Army officers as well as my own is that the site is cy — 
ful, convenient, and peculiarly adapted for purpose. Our Representa yee 
in Congress and Senate, as well as the War Department, are to 


congratulated. R. V. BOARD, 
President Louisville Wagon Co: 

Mr. President, I merely desire to place these telegrams in the 
Recorv to show that the site is a splendid one, whatever may 
have been the rivalries and contentions between Kentucky and 
our good friends in Indiana, who have already had given to them 
the officers’ training camp, with thousands of soldiers located 
there, known as Fort Benjamin Harrison. The War Depart- 
ment, after considering all the facts, decided that Indiana 
ought not to have two and Kentucky none and gave one to 
Kentucky and one to Indiana. I think all the facts disclose 
clearly and conclusively that the War Department acted wisely 
in selecting Louisville. . 

Personally I took no part as between the contending cities 
within my State. I was anxious to have the cantonment located 
in Kentucky, as I know my friend, Senator New, was anxious 
to have it located in Indiana; but after the issue has been de- 
cided we Kentuckians never fight over lost battles. We accept 
the decision as good, patriotic Americans. The report of the 
Secretary of War is overwhelming and conclusive, speaks for 
itself, and needs neither apology nor defense at my hands. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, just a word further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Indiana, 
if he desires to make a further explanation. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, just a word to say that I did not 
at any time seek to have the Secretary of War consider the 


claims of Indiana sites ahead ‘of any of those in Kentucky, I- 


made no personal effort, and did not seek in any way to exert any 
influence, personally or otherwise, with the Secretary of War or 


with any officer having anything to do with the selection of 
that site. I have never understood, and I have never intimated, 
that either my friend the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] or the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] 
had anything to do with securing the location of the site at 
Louisville. ] 

Mr. President, so far as telegrams are concerned, I should like 
to say that there have been sent to me a great many telegrams 
from the State of Kentucky, and a good many exhibits, some of 
them physical, indicating that Louisville should not have been 
selected. I have not thought it best to introduce them on the 
floor of the Senate, and as I have said before, Mr. President, I 
think, under the circumstances, all has been said that it is 
necessary to say here concerning this matter. 

The Secretary of War, in transmitting this report, says that 
he assumes responsibility for the selection of the Louisville site. 
I think that is proper, and I, Mr. President, am abundantly 
willing that the responsibility for it shall rest there. If the 
reports of the engineers, on which I based my original statement 
are correct, and if the objections which they make are well 
founded, that fact will be demonstrated in the course of time, 
and to time the whole matter must be left for final judgment. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, July 12, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, July 13, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


mt 


~ 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Brecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate July 12, 1917, 
CHIEF Justice COURT or APPEALS, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 
Constantine J. Smyth to be chief justice of the Court of 
Appeals, District of Columbia. 
DISTRICT JUDGE. . ‘ 
Frederick M. Brown to be United States district judge, dis- 
trict of Alaska, division No. 3. 
MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL oF Porto Rico. 


Luis Sanchez Morales to be a member of the Executive Council 
of Porto Rico. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nominaiion rejected by the Senate July 12, 1917. 
W. E. Thomas to be United States district judge for the south- 


ern district of Georgia. : 


SENATE. 
Fripay, July 13, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, July 12, 1917.) 
The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 


the recess. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. í 


H. R. 4960. An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with 
the enemy, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee ón Commerce. 

COL. L. MERVIN MAUS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1766) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Col. L. Mervin Maus to the grade of brigadier 
general in the United States Army and place him on the retired 
list, reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
82) thereon. ` i 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. y 


A message from the House, by J. C. South, its Chief Clerk, an- 
nounced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 5405) making 
appropriations for certain session employees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate, 
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“CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense: by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. MYERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Newlands 
Beckham No 


Sterlin 
Keil rris Suthe 

Calder Kendrick Overman Thomas 
Chamberlain King Tiliman 
Culberson nox Penrose Townsend 
Curtis La Follette Pomerene Vardaman 
Dillingham Ransdell Wa 
Fletcher McCumber Walsh 
France McKellar Shafroth Warren 
Gore McNary Sheppa Watson 
Gronna Martin Sherman Williams. 
Hale Myers Smith, Ga 
Hollis Nelson Smith, 
Johnson, S. Dak. New Smoot 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is necessarily absent on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] is 
necessarily detained from the Senate this morning by reason of 
an accident, a misfortune beyond his control. My colleague 
[Mr. WatsH] is necessarily detained by official business. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
. sence of the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY | 
on official business. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmirH] was called home yesterday by illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand until his 
return, 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] is detained from the Senate on official busi- 


ness. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] are necessarily absent on important business. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have received from Prof. F. S. 
Cooley, a professor of the Montana State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts and director of the extension service of Mon- 
tana, a letter, which reads as follows: 

The PONUK Se. of the national food bills is causing serious embar- 
rassment to the extension work in Montana and is almost rendering 
impossible the desired increase in food production and food conservation 
ye „ of these measures, because of the weeks’ and months’ 
The 9 season is so far advanced that a large part of the 
effectiveness of these measures is alrea lost. Can not something be 
done to speed these food bills to eariy action? 

I read that letter not so much with the hope of securing action 
on the pending measure before the 21st day of this month, the 
day fixed by the unanimous-consent agreement for final action 
on it, as to show the feeling of the farmers of Montana in regard 
to the bill and to show that those who represent the agricultural 
interests of Montana are heartily in favor of the enactment of 
the measure, and of its speedy enactment without further delay. 
I would be glad if the bill could be enacted before the 2ist day 
of this month, because, as Prof. Cooley says, the agricultural 
interests and the educational extension work of Montana are 
suffering very much on account of the delay in the enactment 
of the legislation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr, MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. GORE. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. MYERS. I am going to take about 5 or 10 minutes in 


making some comments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Montana to the fact that the feature which takes 
care of agricultural extension work is in the bill which has 
already been passed. 

Mr. MYERS. But it has not yet become a law. Prof. Cooley 
complains of that. 


Mr, SMITH of Georgia. That is not the fault of the Senate. 
We passed the bill two days after it reached us from the House, 
but the House did not give us a conference for nearly three 
weeks, and then in the conference they objected to two splendid 
provisions.. They have not agreed to the provisions of the bill, 
one of which would put a stop to improper conduct by middle- 
men, and the other of which would give the President the right 
to control grain exchanges. r 

Mr. MYERS. Prof. Cooley does not blame the Senate for 
delay on that measure; he blames Congress, and of course the 
House is a part of Congress; but I am laying his complaint 
before the Senate, and I think there Is much merit in his com- 
plaint. I feel it to be my duty to put it before the Senate, be- 
cause Prof. Cooley stands very high in educational and agri- 
cultural circles in Montana, and I know he is well fitted and 
qualified to speak for the agricultural interests of Montana, 

I certainly deplore, as much as does the Senator from Georgia 
or anybody else, the delay in the report of the conference com- 
mittee on the other food bill, which has passed the Senate and 
which needs to be enacted into law quite as much as the bill 
pending before us. I indorse the statement of Prof. Cooley that 
the farmers and the people of Montana are very much in need 
of the enactment of both food measures. 

As to the measure now before the Senate, I am very heartily 
in favor of it and feel sure that the people of Montana are in 
favor of it. Doubtless it ought to be amended in some respects, 
and I intend myself to vote for some amendments, I believe 
that the Government ought to be intrusted with power to fix 
both minimum and maximum prices on foods and other necessi- 
ties of life. 

I have heard a great deal said against the pending bill during 
the several weeks in which it has been debated by the Senate 
on account of what are called its drastic features, and there are 
drastic features in it, undoubtedly; but we are living in drastic 
times and under drastic conditions, the most drastic which this 
country has every known, the most drastic which the world has 
ever known; and we will need much drastic legislation, in my 
opinion, before we prevail in this war and overcome the central 
powers, with whom we are now at war, in conjunctidn with the 
entente allies. The people will expect it of us. 

A few days ago I clipped from a newspaper an article about 
the condition of the army of one of the nations now at war with 
Germany and the other central powers in Europe. I will read 
it, because it made a deep and sad impression upon me and is of 
concern to us. It tells a forlorn tale. It is as follows: 


The condition of the Serbian Army, after nearly three years of the 
bitterest experience undergone by any of the entente allied forces, is 
described by Herbert Corey, the war correspondent, in a graphic com- 
munication to the National Geographic Society, a part of which is 
issued as the following war geography bulletin from the soelety's 
Washington headquarters: ; : 

»The Serbs are tie poot relations of the allies. They are armed with 
the old St. Etienne rifies which the French discarded. The artillery in 
support has been cast from other fronts. Their surgeons are borrowed 
su ns, for the most part. They are uniformed and fed by the French, 
and Great Britain loans them money. They never have enongh cars, 
even for staff use. Sometimes they have not enough food. But they al- 
wavs have enough ammunition and they find enough fighting for them- 
selves. 

“The Serbian Army began the great retreat of 1915. 250,000 strong. 
Not more than 150,000 reached asylum on the island of Corfu after the 
winter's fight through the snow-filled passes of Albania and Montenegro. 
In the confusion of those days some one bad forgotten. There was not 
sufficient food or clothing or medicines. or 1 awaiting them. Men 
who had struggled through the winter died on the open beaches of the 
Island of Vido. \ 

“Dying men dug their own graves and then dug the graves of the 
men already dead. Not more than half were fit to serve again when the 
fall campa of 1916 began. x 

“It was a sad army—bitter 5 not a despairing army that I 
accompanied last winter. Many of these men were cheechas, in the 
Serb phrase. When a man reaches the age of 40 he becomes uncle“ 
to his neighbors. Some of these men were in the fourth line before the 
war. 

“ Serbia to the Serb 1 means the little white cottage, the plum 
orchard, the 10 seres of ground. Few of them had been 50 miles away 
from home when war began. five years ago in the Balkans. Fewer have 
seen their homes since. They have received no news from their wives 
and families, for the Austro-Bulgarian censorship had been extremely 
severe. ‘They have seen their comrades die. Most of them—three men 
out of five in some units—have been wounded at some time during the 
war, 

“There were no songs upon the march except during those vivid days 
when the Buigarians were being forced out of Monastir. ‘There was no 
light-hearted talk about the campfires. There was no music except that 
now and then one heard the weird and complaining tones of u one- 
stringed fiddle which some patient soldier had made ont of the material 
at hand. They kept to themselves or in little groups of twos and threes, 
At night scores oF tiny fires would sparkle in the open land on eit'ẹr 
side of the Monastir road, where the ired comrades were cookin 
their evening meal. They marched bad E slowly, slouching, their ol 
shoulders bowed under their packs, their grizzled faces deeply lined. 
Yet these men were the cutting edge of the weapon that bent back the 
Bulgarian lines, 

- division—the Morava—remained in the aggressive for 95 days 
without rest. During that od they bad but one trench—the front 
trench. They had no line, no reserve, no rest camp. 
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„One regiment of the Choumadia division lost 1,000 out of 1,400 men 
in taking Vetternik Mountain, and then held that mountain under fire 
from the Rock of Blood, which dominated the summit, for 20 8 
relief came. Even then the men of the regiment which had 50 
nearly wiped out did not go to rest. They stayed on Vetternik. 

“In the taking of Kaymakehalan half of some of the organizations 


were killed outright, 
“The Serbs were enabled to do these things partly because of the 
nuous fighting. Another 


experience gained in five years of almost cont 
factor was the spirit of the men. They no longer ho for 2. — 
for themselves. hey expected to die. Those who still remain ex 

to be killed in action. But they Intend that the bill of Serbia shall be 


paid.” f 

That is one of the saddest chapters which has been written 
during the present terrible world war. In my opinion, it is one 
of the saddest annals of warfare in the history of all the 
world, from the beginning of time. Those men are virtually our 
allies; they are fighting our battles; they are fighting to help 
us win a common cause against common enemies. I believe 
we could justifiably enact much drastic legislation in order to 
help them and to help that common cause, which is of just as 
great interest tous as it is to the poor, miserable creatures 
who are described in the article which I have read; to enable 
us to prevail in this war and, at the same time, not only help 
ourselves and our cause but help these miserable creatures who 
are helping to fight our battles. £ 

There is drastic legislation in this bill, but, as I have said, 
the times demand drastic legislation. I think this Government 
will have to do many drastic things before it overcomes Ger- 
many and her allies. In my opinion, Germany is not going to 
be easily vanquished in this war. She is not yet nearly to the 
vanquished point and, in my opinion, she will not be for a good 
while to come, I look for this war to last for two or three years 
yet, unless in the meantime there should be a revolution in Ger- 
many, of which there may be some chance. It may last even 
longer than that. I believe that we should set our house in 
order now for a long and desperate conflict. If, happily, the con- 
flict should end sooner than we now expect, we shall be so much 
the better for it. I believe that we need not only drastic legis- 
lation along the lines of this bill, but I think the Government 
should take drastic action in a number of other respects, in 
order to properly fortify ourselves for the gigantic contest upon 
which we are but just entering, the length of which no man can 
foretell. We know not how long it may fast. We only know 
it will be a desperate and gigantic struggle, which will require 
our utmost efforts, for it is no small undertaking upon which 
we have embarked. 

From newspaper and other reports our country seems to be 
filled with spies, and our enemies in Europe appear to be getting 
accurate information on many important things which we are 
doing. I do not know where the blame for that may lie, or 
if there is any blame, or if it is simply incidental to a country 
entering upon a newly declared war of unprecedented propor- 
tions, but I think there should be drastic action to prevent a con- 
tinuation of that dangerous state of affairs. 

The labor conditions of our country in the West is very de- 
plorable. I read in the newspapers that I. W. W.’s are openly 
threatening to burn all of the ripened grain in the Dakotas; 
threatening to burn all of the grain stacks, after the grain may 
be harvested and stacked in North Dakota. 

The newspapers report that northern Idaho is terrorized by 
lawless elements which have injected themselves into the labor 
situation in that part of the country, to the detriment of neces- 
sary industry, suspending all logging operations. Every saw- 
mill in the Northwest is closed down, completely paralyzing the 
lumber industry, and the mines and smelters of two great mining 
States of the West are threatened with being closed down in the 
near future unless a.change takes place in the labor situation. I 
do not charge all of these strikes and all of these labor troubles 
to lawless elements—I am sure many engaged in them have no 
unlawful object or intention—but I do believe that much of the 
trouble was incited by lawless elements, controlled by people who 
are hostile to the welfare of this country in the prosecution of 
the war in which we are engaged, with a view to crippling our 
productivity and our facilities for successfully waging the war. 
Indeed, some agitators in different parts of the country are 
appealing to honest workingmen to do nothing to aid their 
country in the prosecution of the war, and are so disloyal as to 
denounce the part we are taking in the war. 

There are many things to-day, at the opening of our partici- 
pation in the war which require drastic action at the hands of 


the Government, action which would not be considered for a 


moment if we were in times of profound and blissful peace, and 
which would not then be necessary. In order to get in shape 
for the successful prosecution of this war, we must do many 
things which we would not do in times of peace. I believe 


things are now justifiable on our part which would not be justi- 


fiable in times of peace. I believe the food-control bill which 
is before us is one of them, and I reecho the sentiment of Prof. 
Cooley, of Montana, who, in turn, I believe voices the senti- 
ment of the farmers and the agricultural masses of Montana, 
in asking for the speedy enactment of this measure. The high 
cost of living in this country has become scandalous and out- 
rageodus. The food speculator has grown rich, and the. people 
suffer. The cost .of comfortable living is already beyond the 
reach of thousands of working people and is causing strikes and 
unrest. . We must have relief. The people demand it of us. 

Before closing, I will pause to say that I have heard very 
much said about certain features of this bill being unconstitu- 
tional. I have heard more reference to drastic measures and 
to unconstitutional legislation during the debate on this bill 
than I have ever heard, I believe, in all my experience in the 
United States Senate. As I have said, I think fhe drastic fea- 
tures of the bill in large part are justifiable, and as to the argu- 
ment that many features of the bill are unconstitutional, I have 
the honor on that score to agree with the expressions of the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], who a 
few weeks ago said in the Senate that Congress, being endowed 
by the Constitution with the power to declare war, is endowed 
with the power to do anything which may be necessary to the 
successful prosecution of that war. I believe that is sound doc- 
trine and is necessary to our self-preservation as a Nation. 
I agree with the further statement made by the able Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] on this floor some weeks ago, that 
this country in time of war has the right to do anything which 
is necessary to preserve it from destruction. I believe that, 
before the war is at an end, we will find it necessary to do 
many things which have not yet been contemplated ; and I think 
that one of the first things to be done now is the enactment of 
the measure which is now pending before the Senate. The peo- 
ple need it and want it. They are impatient of delay. The talk 
of drastic features does not frighten them. Drastic conditions 
néed drastic remedies. I hope to see its speedy enactment. 

Mr. CALDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. GORE. If to be drastic in its character be a recom- 
mendation for any legislation, the pending bill has a certificate 
of good character. It must be drastic enough for the most 
drastic, It leaves nothing to be longed for. But it seems to 
me that the paramount question is not is the proposed meas- 
ure drastic, but is it wise? Is it beneficent? Will it answer 
our hopes? Will it accomplish the end which we all have at 
heart? 

If the best of intentions were a guaranty against evil conse- 
quences, then we need have no hesitation in passing this or 
passing any other proposed legislation. We are all inspired 
by the best possible intentions. Our intentions are, I believe, 
beyond challenge, but unfortunately mere holy intentions will 
not protect us against evil consequences unless we act with wis- 
dom and act in the light of human experience. It seems to be 
the fate of drastic legislation that it generally defeats the very 
ends which it seeks to accomplish. 

I shall not answer the Senator’s argument touching the Con- 
stitution. There are those who agree with him that the Con- 
stitution collapses or takes flight or is in nubibus pending war. I 
did 1fSten with some interest to the suggestion of the Senator 
that this Government had a right to do anything that was neces- 
sary to win this war. Why, Mr. President, we are now waging 
war against the doctrine of State necessity. Germany insisted 
that it was necessary in order to preserve her existence to sink 
neutral passenger ships without notice. Does the Senator mean 
to say that the United States Government would be justified in 
sinking passenger ships without notice? That is included in 
his argument. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will answer the question, if 
the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I had reference to our own internal affairs, 
those which we have a right to govern, I did not mean that 
we had a right to do what Germany has done, assail the rights 
of wholly neutral nations. That is in no wise involved. 

Mr. GORE. Then the Senator thinks the principles of inter- 
national law are more binding than the principles of the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. MYERS. Not at all, ; 

Mr. GORE. When you once adopt the doctrine of State neces- 
sity, and that necessity justifies the means, there is then no 
limit. f 
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Mr. MYERS. I should like to have the Senator reply to a 
question which I will ask. Would the Senator rather this coun- 
try would be defeated in the war and made a. province of Ger- 
many than to,exercise any power which this- Government is 
able to exercise in regard to its own affairs? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly not. I am willing to do everything 


that can be done within the limits of the Constitution, which we 


are sworn to support, within the principles of international law 
and within the principles of humanity to carry American arms 
to.speedy triumph. t 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, inasmuch as the Senator has brought me into the argu- 
ment. I based my statement on the power granted by the Con- 
stitution; but I want to go a little further, and ask the Senator 
what good it would do us to have a Constitution but no Govern- 
ment—if we Were destroyed and had nothing but the Constitu- 
tion left? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, that is a fault, if a fact, which 
the Senator must find with the makers of the Constitution and 
with the Constitution itself, and not with me, If our fathers 
placed limitations on legislation in the Constitution, neither the 
Senator nor myself is responsible. 

They placed no real limitation on the power to wage war to 
success, It is these new-fangled, these fanciful, these alleged 


powers which contravene the Constitution, which contravene. 


all the lessons of experience, which contravene the laws of 
economics, and which contravene alike the laws of nature and 
of human nature, Which I call in question. 

The authorities hold that there is no limitation upon the 
power of Congress in raising armies, but there ts a limitation 
upon the means of supporting armies. The limitation is ex- 
pressly set out in the Constitution itself. 

Certain of these limitations are expressly set out in the Bill of 
Rights. They do not shackle the Government; they only shield 
the citizen. With the power to conscript, the power to tax, 
and the power to commandeer, there is no sovereign power lack- 
ing to complete national defense. 

Where the Senator and I differ is in this: That it is not 
necessary to disregard all human experience; it is not necessary 
to attempt impossibilities in order to observe the Constitution 
or to carry our arms to victory. 

Mr. President, I listened with a great deal of interest to the 
letter from President Cooley of the Agricultural College of 
Montana. I appreciate the force of what he says. However 
much he may have referred to the pending bill, his arguments 
were addressed to the bill which passed the Senate on June 1. 
The Senate passed that bill two days after it came from the 
House, and the Senate is subject to no criticism in that regard. 
We acted with great haste. We were told that its passage was 
urgent on the part of the Department of Agriculture, That de- 
termined our report, and the measure was speedily passed. I 
think possibly the House is—perhaps I ought not to say what I 
had in mind, but I will say that the conferees ought to have 
been appointed earlier than the 28th or 29th of June. 

Now, it is possible that the Senate conferees may be in some 
fault for not receding from the Senate amendments. It may be 
possible, or at least Senators may think so, that we are holding 
with too much tenacity and too much doggedness to the amend- 
ments which were attached to that bill by the Senate, but we 
have not felt so, and I take it the House conferees are equally 
as sincere as ourselves. 

I had printed in the Recorp the other day a letter from the 
dean of the Agricultural College of the State of New York, 
urging that the food-production bill should be speedily enacted 
into law. That bill does carry an appropriation of nearly 
$4,500,000 to carry on extension and demonstration work, The 
senson is far advanced ; the seeding time is over; and the State 
colleges are anxious to perfect their organizations and to co- 
operate with the Department of Agriculture. They are now 
standing on tiptoe; they are uncertain what to do. It is un- 
fortunate, Mr. President, but, as I have said, certainly the 
Senate is not at fault, and I hesitate to believe that the Senate 
conferees can as yet be regarded as being defaulters of their 
duty. I send to the desk a telegram 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question 


at this point? ` 
Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 
3 REED. There is a difference between the House and the 
ate. 
Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 
Mr. REED. Is it not a fact that that difference consists 


in this, that the Senate conferees have insisted that the amend- 
ment punishing or preventing gambling operations on the boards 
of trade and the other amendment prohibiting the hoarding of 


‘also 


foodstuffs shall. remain in the bill? Is not that the contention 


of the Senate? 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, of course, I may not be at liberty 
to divulge what transpired in the conference, but the Senate 
Series are insisting on the retention of those two amend- 
men 

Mr. REED. That is all I wanted to ask. 

Mr. GORE. I ask to have read a telegram which I received 
from the president of the National Farmers Union. I think 
this telegram was written with perhaps too much enthusiasm. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. } 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Hon. T. P. Gone, vi New OREBANS, La., July 12, 1917. 
Chairman Senate Agricultural 3 
: ashington, D. C.: 

Farmers are to be congratulated over the prospects of your substitute 
being adopted. Morning papers report that some one endeavoring to 
have provision for power to suspend grain or similar exchanges. Under 
no circumstances should this power be given. Farmers do not want 
cotton exchanges closed agnin: we had a dose of this in 1914; Papers 
a ort New York and New England interests are urging tbat Yond 
Northeliffe’s plan be favored. We desire this plan opposed in toto. 
National cotton-futures law enacted August, 1916, provides. all needed 
safeguards, ana we want no more changes which will again give ad- 
vantage over cotton farmers to the spinners of the world. Lord Norte: 
ecliffe’s plan and cotton in food-control bill would place the cotton 
farmers at the mercy of manipulators and spinse 

I. N. MCCOLLISTER, 
Chairman Marketing and Trafo Committee Association, 
State Farmers’ Union Presidents. 

Mr. GORE. Now, Mr. President, I wish to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Would it be in order at this time to move 
a substitute for the pending bill—I mean, after the enacting 
clause? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending committee 
amendment and an agreement to take up the committee amend- 
ments first, so that until they are disposed of at least the mo- 
tion to strike out and substitute will not be in order, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the pending bill and the sub- 
stitute presented by the Senator from Oklahoma both decinare 
it to be unlawful for any person acting either as a voluntary 
or paid agent or employee of the Government in any capacity, 
including an advisory capacity to any commission, board, or 
council of the Government, to procure, attempt to procure, or 
make any contract for the purchase of any supplies for the 
use of the Government, either from himself, from any firm: of 
which he is a member, or corporation of which he is an officer 
or stockholder, or in which he has any financial interest. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr, KNOX. May I inquire whether the provisions. of both 
bills are exactly the same? 

Mr. CALDER. Exactly the same. 

Mr. President, I have carefully read both of these provisions, 
which, as I say, are exactly the same in both bills, and have 
felt that perhaps they might have been aimed at the advisory 
commission of the Council of National Defense. I realize that 
much is to be said in favor of this amendment. It would seem 
wholly improper for any man acting as an agent or in an 
advisory capacity with the Government to sell to the Govern- 
ment goods the purchase of which, in his capacity as an ad- 
visory agent, he had recommended. I am totally opposed to 
the continuance of a policy which would permit that sort of 
thing to exist; but I am certain, Mr. President, that there are 
to-day many men acting as voluntary agents or in some ad- 
visory capacity with the Government who are prompted by 
just as patriotic motives as anybody else in the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. If I understood: the Senator correctly, his 
statement was that the pending bill and the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] are the same. 

Mr. CALDER. Les; in so far as they deal in the matter I 
am discussing. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator has overlooked the pro- 
viso on page 18 of the Gore bill, which provides: - 


That this section shal! not be construed to prevent any such agent or 
empleo: of the Government, or any person acting in an advisory capa- 


city, from rendering services advice on any matter not connected 


with such purchase of supplies. 


That is not in the original bill, I Will say to the Senator. 
Mr. CALDER, It is not in the original bill? 
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Mr. GRONNA. No. There is a vast difference between the 
two. 
Mr. CALDER. I-did not notice the proviso to which the 


Senator has referred. I am glad to have the Senator call my 
attention to it, because it covers the matter to a certain extent. 

Mr. President, there has been much comment here and in 
other places on the men who are doing the very excellent 
‘work for the Government now being performed by the advisory 
commission and those associated with them. I have in my 
hand a list containing the names of these gentlemen. 


The first on this list is Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the |> 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. I wonder if anybody here would 
suggest that Mr. Willard, when he is selling transportation to 
the Government, is doing anything or advising anything for 
his own interest as against that of the country? 

The second on that list is Mr. Howard E. Coffin, the vice 
president of the Hudson Motor Co. I am informed that Mr. 
Coffin, immediately upon war being threatened, on his own 
account and associated with other gentlemen not connected witn 
the Government, began a mobilization of all the great manu- 
facturing interests of the country. I know of no man who has 
performed more patriotic service for the benefit of this Nation 
than has Mr. Coffin. Now, as I say, Mr. Coffin is connected 
with the Hudson Motor Co. It is possible that the Hudson 
Motor Co. may sell automobiles to the Government. It may 
compete with other automobile companies in doing such busi- 
ness. I deny most emphatically that Mr. Coffin would for a 
moment endeavor so to arrange the Nation’s automobile pur- 
SRR Dat DE, DOAGN Le ENE Be Dearne Se Ee 
others. 

The third on the list is Mr. Julius Rosenwald. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator leaves Mr. Coffin, will 
he permit an inquiry? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Hudson Motor Co. had 60,000 auto- 
mobiles for private use contracted for in 1917. to be delivered 
in due season, from time to time. Mr. Coffin was on this board 
that restricted originally the agricultural-implement manufac- 
turers from having more than 50 per cent of the sheet-steel 
supply required in the harvesting and corn-planter business 
of the West. At the same time that this was done by the board 
or commission on which Mr. Coffin was serving they placed 
no restriction whatever on automobiles, either for Government 
contracts or for private luxury or necessity. 

While I do not question the ability or honesty of purpose of 
Mr. Coffin or any of the gentlemen associated with him, I re- 
spectfully suggest that sometimes they do not see the full effect 
of the orders or the arrangements they make in their activity. 

Mr. CALDER. This information is new to me. I am very 
glad to have it, and very glad to have it in the Recorp; but the 
point I wish to make is that in age sat aap with other automo- 
bile concerns of the country I am certain, from my knowledge 
of Mr. Coffin’s character, that he would do nothing with an 
unpatriotic purpose. 

32 Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
ere 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think it would be a 
yery much higher class of patriotism if it were- unaccompanied 
with any expectant profits; and would it not be wiser to have 
a law specifically prohibiting these gentlemen from selling to the 
Government while acting in this governmental capacity? Such 
a law applies to Senators. Why should it not apply to these 
officers of the Government? 

Mr. CALDER. I do not understand that any of the gentle- 
men on the advisory commission of the Council of National De- 
fense are interested, directly or indirectly, in advocating the 
purchase of their particular product at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Now, if we enact the provision contained in the pending 
measure, then we prevent the Government from obtaining the 
advice or counsel of its leading business men, because nearly 
every one of the leading business men of this Nation, nearly 
every one of the great leaders of industry, is interested, 8 
or indirectly, in some concern that may be in some manner doing 
business with the Government. 

I will say to the Senator that I am going to make a confes- 
sion myself. I discovered the other day that the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard and the fort known as Fort Hamilton purchase gas 
from a Brooklyn gas concern at a price fixed by law. A member 
of my family happens to own a few shares of stock in this gas 
company. Now, to say that because of this fact I can not be 


trusted to upon measures affecting the Government of the 
United States is, to say the least, very absurd; and so to sug- 
gest that these gentlemen, leaders of industry in the United 
States, are not to be trusted to advise upon these great gov- 
ernmental problems is, in my judgment, going very far afield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again, nothing is further from my thought than to prohibit ` 
these gentlemen from advising the Government. 

Mr. CALDER. They are prohibited by this section from do- 
ing so if they have any financial interest in the supplies con- 
cerned. 


Mr. McKELLAR. But what I do object to is their advising 
the Government as to the price of the articles that they them- 
selves sell to the Government. If they want to be patriotic, 
they had better let somebody else sell to the Government while 
they are acting as the Government's agents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will my colleague permit 
me to ask a question of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Acting upon that theory, would the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee advocate that the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road shall not transport any troops or supplies for the Govern- 
ment because Mr. Willard happens to be on the advisory com- 
mission? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would be very much better for 
the Government itself to fix the price at which troops are trans- 
ported. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that the 
Government does do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does fix the price. That would be wholly 
immaterial, because the price is fixed already by the Govern- 
ment and by a different department of the Government, so that 
the principle which the Senator suggests would not be applicable 
in this particular case. The price-fixing is not done by the rail-, 
road. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I trespass upon the good nature of 
my colleague once more? 7 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I Senay wish to suggest that the rate 
fixed by the Government to the railways for the transportation 
of troops or Government supplies is not the only element in the 
equation. It is entirely probable that on many occasions it will 
be necessary to increase the amount of Government transpor- 
tation upon a certain railroad over and above what is carried 
by some other railroad. It may be necessary in the Govern- 
ment interest, we will say, that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
should transport on a moment’s notice a great mass of sup- 
plies or many thousands of troops. For the particular purpose 
desired at that moment the facilities of that road may be the 
best for the Government, but under this proposal, as I read it, 
it can not be done if Mr. Willard advises it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say that if that was the case, and it 
was best for the Government to use the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road to the exclusion of other railroads that wanted the business 
or had a right to the business, the president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad would put himself in a very improper attitude 
before the publie if he used his place on the Council of National 
Defense to obtain that business for his road. The President of 
the United States never gave out a better statement or a stronger 
statement than when he said yesterday that profits and patriot- 
ism ought not to go together in dealings with the Government; 
and I want to commend that statement in the highest terms. I 
do not believe this war should be conducted on any such principle 
as profits going to those who are in places of high trust, or to 
those who may be interested along that line. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
and I have no disagreement on that point. I should be the first 
one to denounce a man who would direetly or indirectly seek to 
profit by his connection with a commission of this character. 

The Senator refers to the patriotic address of the President, 
and I commend, too, his address of yesterday; but does the 
Senator know that these men who are being criticized here were 
appointed on this commission by the President or with his 
approval? Does he know that associated with Mr. Willard are 
Mr. Harrison, president of the Southern Railway; Mr. Rea, of 
the Pennsylvania; and the presidents of other important rail- 
ways of the Nation? Does the Senator mean to intimate that 
these distinguished men, these great leaders of industry in this 
Nation, are using their places for profit? Can it be maintained 
that there are no patriots in this country who have any business 
standing? Or are the patriots only to be found among those 
who have no standing, and who are incompetent to 
advise the Government on hese matters of grave concern? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr, CALDER, Certainly. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I mean to imply no such thing as the 
Senator suggests; quite the contrary. I take it that these men 
are high-minded men and are seeking to do their patriotic duty. 
If they are doing that, they need not be afraid a particle on 
account of the provision known as section 8 of this bill. I 
take it that they are living up to that, and I take it that they 
are not seeking any advantage; and, for the life of me, I can not 


understand how there can be any opposition to section 3, unless. 


some one is seeking profits along with patriotism. If they are 
not—and I assume from what the Senator says and from what 
other people say and from the general situation that they are 
not—of course, if they are not, they have nothing to fear from 
section 8. It is only when profits come from their patriotic 
action that they have anything to fear from section 3. 

Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. KENYON addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield first to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In addition to the statement and the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. Willard will be regu- 
lated, if the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. deal with the Goy- 
ernment, by the Interstate Commerce Commission and all the 
publicity that for many years has attended its operation. There 
is no such mechanism to control the sale of private merchandise. 
I wish to ask the Senator from New York whether they are not 
patriotic and honorable men on this commission. No one ques- 
tions that. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not think there 
are patriotic and honorable men serving in the House and the 
Senate. Still if we do what the board of public defense and its 
subcommittees are doing we would be impeached and indicted 
and removed from the House and Senate and sent to the peni- 
tentiary, as we ought to be. We can not practice law any more. 
Public opinion has put an end to that in the absence of a 
statute. We can not any longer appear before Federal courts 
for a corporation that used to be a client before we came here. 
Public opinion put an end to that, and justly so. I would be 
as willing to vote for a measure that would be prohibitory upon 
a Senator from practicing in courts in behalf of clients who 
would benefit by legislation under this bill as I am to vote to 
prevent them from contracting for the sale of merchandise in 
which they are financially interested. It is not a question of 
patriotism; it is a question of removing them from temptation 
and from the wrong construction put upon their action. 

Mr. CALDER. I will now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. It seems to me that the Senator from New 
York does not have a correct construction of this section. The 
Senator believes that men like Mr. Willard would be prevented 

from serving on the Council of National Defense, I take it, from 
his remarks? . f 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. - 1 

Mr.. KENTON. I think the Senator is wrong about that. 
Will the Senator point out under this section just the language 
which would debar Mr, Willard from occupying this position? 
If not, I will answer my own question. 

Mr. CALDER. It reads: 

That it is hereby declared unlawful for any person acting either as a 
voluntary or paid agent or employee of the Government in any capacity 
including an advisory capacity to any commission, board, or council o 
the Government, to procure, attempt to procure, or make any contract 
for the purchase of any supplies for the use of the Government either 
from himself, from any firm of which he is a member, or corporation of 
vanes is an officer or stockholder, or in which he has any financial 

It would seem to me, Mr. President, that if a man acting upon 
one of the advisory boards or one of its subcommittees is a 
stockholder of a corporation doing business with the Govern- 
ment, whether he may advise the business or not, he is acting in 
violation of this provision. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. CALDER. If he is not, then I am very much mistaken 
45 my Hagges of the language, and I have nothing more to say 
about it. 

Mr. KENYON. I think there is a misconception about this 
section. I am sure there has been no desire on the part of the 
committee to debar these business men from their very neces- 
sary work in helping the Government. 

I wish to eall the Senator's attention to this. The party he 
speaks of would not be permitted to make a contract for the 
purchase of supplies, to procure a contract or to attempt to pro- 
cure it. He is barred from doing that. 

Mr. CALDER. He ought not to be permitted to do it. 

Mr. KENYON. That is all this section does. In order to be 
certain about the matter, a proviso is inserted which would give 
him a right to advise about matters and about the purchase of 
supplies with which he was not connected. How in the world 
anybody can object to that proposition I can not understand. 
Mr. Willard would not be barred under this section from doing 


exactly what he is doing now, but he would be barred from 
making contracts with the Government for the purchase of sup- 
plies from concerns in which he is interested, and that is all 
there is in the section. 

Mr. CALDER. Now, while the Senator is on his feet, let me 
cite the third name, that of Mr. Rosenwald, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago. 

Mr. KENYON. The gentleman who has been speaking of 
Congre in the highest complimentary terms, from his stand- 
point. 3 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator takes up Mr. Rosenwald, bē-* 
cause the section in controversy has just been read, will the 
Senator allow me at that point to put in the present statute 
of the United States? ea 

Mr. CALDER. I want to finish just a short statement, and 
then I will be glad to yield. Mr. Rosenwald is a manufacturer 
and a great merchant in this country. I wish to propound to the 
Senator from Iowa if some company in which Mr. Rosenwald 
may be a shareholder should without his knowledge and with 
out his attempting to secure the business for them sell some 
goods to the Government, would he be violating the provisions 
of this section? 

Mr. KENYON. He would not, unless he made the contract or 
if he attempted to procure the contract, and there might be a 
good deal of latitude as to what an attempt to procure a con- 
tract might be. If he did procure the contract himself, he would 
be liable under this section. 

Mr. CALDER. Or if he advises with the Government as to 
the sort of material the Government should have along certain 
lines, and then in competition his concern obtains the contract 
he would be liable. 

Mr. KENYON. If that advice went to the extent of being 
an attempt to procure the contract he would be liable, but if 
he only gave advice without any attempt to procure the con- 
tract I do not think he would. That is a matter for construc- 
tion by the court. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Missouri wishes me to 
yield to him, and I do so. = 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in connection with the proposed 
section which has just been read I desire to call attention to 
section 41 of the Public Laws, volume 35, as it appears on page 
1097. I call the attention of the Senator to this section and 
ask him to tell me why it is not just as broad as the proposed 
section? The section reads: 

Sec. 41. No officer or agent of any corporation, joint stock com- 
pany, or association, and no member or agent of any firm or person 
2 or indirectly interested in the pecuniary profits or contracts 
of su corporation, joint stock company, association, or firm, shall 
be employed or shall act as an officer or agent of the United States 
for the transaction of business with such corporation, joint stock 
company, association, or firm. Whoever shall violate the provisions of 
this section shall be fined not more than $2,000 and imprisoned not 
more than two 8 (Vol. 35, Pt. I, Public Laws; U. 8. Stat. L., 
60th Cong., p. 1097.) 

That section has been on the statute books in substance and 
effect since March 2, 1863. In the various revisions of the law 
it has undergone some slight changes, but they have not affected 
its material properties. It seems to me if the Senator wants 
to exclude from the purview of the law those who will be 
brought within the proposed amendment, then he must proceed 
also to repeal the law as it has stood now for more than 50 years. 

Mr. CALDER. Has the Senator concluded? 

Nr. REED. Yes. 

r. CALDER. Mr. President, I have no desire or no inten- 
tion of defending here or espousing the cause of any man who 
is using his place as a member of the advisory commission to 
sell his goods to the Government or to profit by his connection - 
with any such commission. A man who at a critical period like 
this would even attempt to do anything of that character is, 
in my judgment, just short of being guilty of treason and should 
be treated accordingly. I have nothing but the greatest con- 
demnation for a man who under the guise of being an adviser 
of the Government, a voluntary adviser of the Government, 
will profit by his position. So there is no difference of opinion 
between the Senator and myself on this point. 

But I maintain, Mr. President, that we have built up this 
advisory commission and in many respects it has been a very 
great benefit to the Government. If Senators can point out 
where, in any single instance, members of this commission have 
profited by their membership in it, I shall join with them in 
condemning the men and in holding them up to the ridicule and 
condemnation of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between the Senator’s views and those that I have on this 
subject. Our difference grows entirely out of a possible misun- 
derstanding on the part of the Senator as to just what this 
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language provides. I wish to call his attention to the words in 
lines 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and so forth. He 
ited: 


That it Is hereby declared unlawful for any person acting elther as a 
voluntary or paid agent or N of the Government in — “capacity, 
including an advisory capacity to any m, council of 
the Government, to procure, attempt to procura, or make car 8 
Tor the purchase of any supplies for the use of the Government either 
from 3 from any firm of which he is a member, or hang en 
— —.— he is an officer or stockholder, or in which he has any cial 

Now, take the case of Mr. Willard of whom the Senator has 
spoken, and surely we might well take Mr. Willard, because so 
far as I have known or heard Mr. Willard is a man of as high 
standing and integrity as any man in our country. So we will 
take him for the purpose of illustration. Let us suppose that 
Mr. Willard should use his position upon this advisory commis- 
sion to procure or attempt to procure or to make a contract for 
the purchase of supplies for any company of which he is a mem- 
ber. Does the Senator think for a moment that that would be 
proper conduct on the part of Mr. Willard? I am using Mr. 
Willard simply as an illustration, because I feel sure that is the 
only way in which Mr. Willard could be used in such a matter. 
Does not the Senator think that he ought to be prohibited from 
using that position for any such purpose? 

Mr. CALDER. Of course I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘Then that is all there is in it, 

Mr. CALDER. I can conceive just how Mr. Willard might 
do what the Senator suggests. Suppose with his other asso- 
ciates on the railroad subcommittee, all of them ee e of 
the leading railroads, sitting in counsel and det 
how troops and freight should be routed, they should allot to — 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad certain business and to other rail- 
roads other business. Mr. Willard might be put in a position 
of determining just exactly what traffic should go to his road, 
and, although perhaps it may be a strained interpretation, he 
might be accused of violating the provisions of this section, 
Mr. President, if the Senator from Tennessee will join with me 
in making this section plain, I shall have no further complaint 
to make. 

Mr. KENYON. I was just going to ask the Senator if he 
thought the transportation of troops would be the purchase of 
supplies in the language of the bill? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; it is purchase of transportation that I 
have in mind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that transportation is a matter fixed by law. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission fixes it and has control over it. As a 
matter of fact, if certain railroads banded themselves together 
and undertook by reason of their place on this committee to 
monopolize the business of the Government I think the Senator 
will agree with me that they ought not to do that to the ex- 
‘clusion of roads that did not have representatives on the 
council, I am sure the Senator agrees to that proposition. 
That is all this would require. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, after all, these gentlemen act- 
ing in an advisory capacity with the Government do not sell 
their goods, do not advise the sale of their goods to the Gov- 
ernment, and do not pass finally upon whether any goods that 
they may have to sell or anybody else may have to sell shall 
be purchased by the Government. I hold in my hand a copy 
of this morning’s New York Sun and will read a statement 
made by Secretary Lane yesterday. If the Senate will bear 
with me, I am going to occupy the time for a moment just 
to call their attention to it; 

WASHINGTON, July 11. 


The relation of business men to the Government was described to- 
day by Franklin Lane, Secretary of the Interior and one of the six 
Cabinet members.who compose the Council of National Defense. An- 
swering talk in Congress and elsewhere suggesting that members of 
the council are in position to make contracts with themselves and thus 
derive 3 profit from the war, Lane said the business men 
composing the advisory commission have no contfol over contracts, 
and, = tact, give to the Government infinitely more receive. 

We have nothing to sell.“ he said. “ When it is considered that 
the Council of National Defense consists of ent eng e Baker, à la 
Secretary Daniels, an editor; Secretary Lane, a lawyer; Secretary 
Houston, a college president; Secretary Redfield, a retired 
man; Secretary Wilson, a labor: -union official, AAN will 2 ERAT that 
„there is not much chance for that charge bei ng tru 

No; nobody thinks that we are dealing w'th — The = 
fusion has come about because of the peculiar organization of 
council. Get into your head one of two facts and you will see how 
this confusion bas arfsen. The Council of National Defense buys 
nothing. That body was created by Con as a measure of pre- 
pare dness to mobilize resources—a sort of stock-taking body, 

‘If we came to war, what did we have in the way o “resources 
to make war with? That was the idea. It is not a war council in 
the English sense, whieh can direct policies. The President is our 
war couneil. It is not a pore! hasing board, because there is not a man 
on it who can buy anythin; cepting the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
and the council can not d rect 4 hem what to buy.” > 


is what is prohib- 


Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. K=yprick in the chair), 
Does ae Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Mis- 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. REED. When you except the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, of course you except two gentlemen who 
do buy directly or indirectly or supervise the purchase of all 
our war supplies to a point that is almost unlimited. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield further, Mr. 
Baker in his testimony before the House committee stated—and 
has stated personally, too—that the members of these various 
committees recommend the contract and the War Department 
enter into a contract as recommended by them. So there can 
not be any question about the proceedings. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from New York has been very 
good-natured in yielding. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if the advisory committee, on getting together with 
Secretary Lane, who gives out this interview, did not recom- 
mend the price of coal at a rate which Secretary Baker promptly 
repudiated? 

Mr. McKELEAR. Certainly; and I think he was exactly 
right about it. » 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CALDER. Just a minute. I yield first to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I was simply going to add as a part of my 
question that in the very proceeding it seems the advisory com- 
mittee on coal, as I understand it, of which Mr. Peabody, a 
great coal dealer, was the chairman, in connection with aoe: 
tary Lane, recommended the prices which were so exorbitant to 
the American people to-day, but Secretary Baker, with a pa- 
triotism that is commendable, repudiated the whole transaction, 
I think Secretary Baker and Secretary Daniels have stood be- 
tween these plunderers and the American people. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CALDER.. Just a minute. Does the Senator from Iowa 

mean to infer that the members of the advisory board are 
plunderers? 
Mr. KENYON. No; I do not. It may be that some of them 
are plunderers; I do not know; but the great majority of them 
are not. However, I refer to plunderers as the men who are 
trying to take advantage of this war-time situation to rob the 
American people, and they are doing it and will keep on until 
Congress stops ft. 

Mr. CALDER. In reply to the Senator I will say that I have 
the fullest sympathy with any move that he or anyone will make 
to Stop plundering the American people by anybody. 

Mr. REED and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CALDER. I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, on the question of coul I have 
just a word to say. I have had occasion to examine some 
prices of coal, and the remarkable thing is that on the very day 
that this committee, or whatever you may see fif to call it, 
fixed the price of coal at $3 a ton and obtained the O. K. of 
Secretary Lane and a most eulogistic speech from him—on that 
very day the open coal prices for open business in the mines of 
several important States was away below the price they fixed, 
and the agreed price was an actual increase. 

Now I am going to put a question to. the Senator from New 
York. I am not attacking anybody; but if a great coal man 
were at the hend of that commission, and if he assembled a lot 
of other great coal men from the country. and they together 
had agreed upon a price for coal which the Secretary of War 
said was extortionate and wrong, and if in fact that price wus 
a raise above the price then being obtained in the open market 
in several of the States, does the Senator think that that was 
not the reaping of an advantage by those gentlemen through 
their connection with the Government? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri that if the facts are as stated, and they can be so 
ascertained, then the Council of National Defense ought to 
ask the members of the coal committee for their resignations 
from it, and, if they will not resign, ought to remove them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Senators are discussing this matter of 
profits. and so forth, and I want to say a word, if I may, 
directly on the subject. 

Mr. CALDER. For just a moment or two? 


Mr. POMERENE. Yes; for just a moment or two of time. 
Later on I expect to say something more at length on the sub- 
ject. . 

I have a positive knowledge of one coal company that is making 
over 800 per cent on its investment in this present crisis. I 
desire to say, further, that if the Federal Trade Commission 
does not investigate the question of profits I shall later intro- 
duce a resolution in the Senate authorizing the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, or some other committee, to investigate it 
and compel these coal barons to bring their books. so that the 
public may know the extent to which it is being robbed. 

I want, as indicating the advantage that some of these coal 
operators are taking of the present condition, to have a circu- 
lar letter read bearing on that subject. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER] and perhaps the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Regn] have referred to the fact that certain prices were tenta- 
tively agreed upon by certain coal operators, and so forth; and 
now these coal operators are deliberately misrepresenting the 
situation to the public. As proof of my statement, I want to 
send to the desk to have read a circular letter which is being 
sent out by the Harlan Coal Co., of Louisville, Ky., in which they 
suggest that prices have been fixed by governmental agencies. 
It is not true, and they know it is not true, and yet they make 
that statement. I ask that the letter Which I send to the desk 
may be read. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


THe HARLAN Coat Co., 
Louisville, Ky., July 7, 1917. 
To customers: 


Since the conference at Washington, which resulted in the fixing of 
maximum coal prices by governmental authorities, it has, in our opinion 
become clearly evident that the program agreed to has the support of 
an unquestionable majority of the members of the coal industry. 

Any further discussion, therefore, as to whether this program is 
legally valid or enforceable loses much of its interest to us, and we 
intend to abide by it. We expect that another basis will very shortly 


be created for the coal pag healt K 
Such tonnage of Black Beauty coal as we have free of Spenat 
prior to July 1 will be offered at $3.75 for domestic sizes and $3.25 for 
nut and slack, and these pa will include the one and only authorized 
commission for selling which is limited to 25 cents per ton. 
Yours, very truly, 
K. U. MEGUIRE, 
President and General Manager. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, Mr. President, just a word further 
on that subject. That coal is from a district where last year 
they were furnishing coal at $1.25 a ton. I have a letter from 
a large tool-steel company, inclosing to me the letter which I 
have had read, in which they make this statement: 

[From Columbia Tool Steel Co.] 

As stated to you in my letter June 26, our contract with the Wyatt 
Coal Co. last year for gas coai from the Kentucky district was $].25 
per ton at the mine 

Yet the prices they now ask are $3.25 and $3.75 per ton. Of 
course, they are waxing fat at the present time. I think the 
President’s timely words about patriotism and profits ought to 
be commended to some of these coal people. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr, President, I am being diverted somewhat 
from what I meant to discuss when I arose, but before proceed- 
ing I want to commend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 
He is doing excellent work in connection with this coal investi- 
gation, and he knows that a great deal of information obtained 
in connection with this matter was received from the Federal 
Trade Commission, largely as the result of a resolution adopted 
on my motion in the Senate some weeks ago. I join with the 
Senator from Ohio, and I will join with any other Senator, to 
bring about a condition of affairs that will stop this looting of 
the public by some of the coal operators and speculators of the 
country; but, Mr. President, because perhaps of the action of 
some minor board of the National Defense Council. which has 


been built up under the leadership of the President of the- 


United States, rendering valuable service, as it has, in many 
directions, existing, as it does, because of the President’s own 
party leadership, I am not willing to tear it down by indirect 
legislation. If it is wise to so change the law as to affect those 
who may attempt to take advantage of their position upon these 
advisory boards, I will join with other Senators in legislating 
in that direction; but I know of very many instances where 
much advantage has come to the Government because of the 
existence of these boards. 

I was reading a moment ago from an article in this morning’s 
paper when interrupted by the Senator from Missouri. I con- 
tinue. Secretary Lane says: 

But when Con provided for this council it created a supple- 
mental body, which is sometimes confused with the council itself, which 
is called the advisory commission, and these are real business men. 


They are nominated to the President by the council and appointed by 
him, These gentlemen donated their services. 
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These men, Mr. President, have been in Washington for 


‘months, performing patriotic service for the Nation without 


compensation, and I am not willing to stand here in the Senate 
and permit the condemnation of men, if only by inference, who 
are rendering such valuable service to the Government, 

My attention was called the other day to the petroleum situa-. 
tion.. I-observe that the chairman of the subcommittee on pe- 
troleum is the president of the Standard Oil Co., and those as- 
sociated with him are active officers of the leading oil companies 
of the Nation. I know the chairman of the committee; I do 
not know the other members of it; but I am not willing to criti- 
cize men who come here to Washington on the invitation of the 
Government, and who to-day sit in council with the Secretary 
of the Navy and advise as to the ways and means for the pur- 
Saree of their products at a price much below the market 
value. 

I am told—and perhaps some Senator here has absolute 
knowledge of it—that the petroleum interests of this Nation 
have, after conference with the Secretary of the Navy, ar- 
ranged to continue the contract prices made last fall right into 
September without any tadditional pay, and that they have 
arranged with the Navy Department to be responsible for de- 
liveries at any port or point in the country which the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may from time to time indicate. If these 
men are performing this patriotic service without any addi- 
tional compensatjon, without pay, then I am not ready to con- 
demn them. 

Mr. NEW. Will the Senator from New York yield for just 
a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. NEW. I agree absolutely with what the Senator says, 
to the effect that nothing should be said here which either 
directly or by inference reflects upon the patriotism or char- 
acter of service which has been rendered by many of the gen- 
tlemen who constitute this advisory council. Of my own 
knowledge. I know of one corporation which has spent half a 
million dollars in the perfection of a device—I am not at lib- 
erty, and it would not be policy at this time, to state what it 
is—but I know it is true that that amount of money has been 
spent by one corporation in the perfecting of an important de- 
vice, intended for their own use, but which is now desired by 
the Government. The officers of that company are in Wash- 
ington; their engineers are here, without expense to the Gov- 
ernment, but at the expense of the corporation itself. All of 
that investment has been wiped out; not a cent of remunera- 
tion is expected or desired by the corporation; but the result of 
what has been accomplished by them up to this time, through 
their own individual effort and expense, has been turned over 
to the United States Government, and those officers and those 
engineers are to-day cooperating with the Government in the 
effort further to perfect, for Government uses and under Goy- 
ernment auspices, the device which this company has been 
working upon so long and at so much expense. 

Mr. President, the corporation I have in mind is not the only 
concern which has been rendering a similar service to the Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps some of the others have not spent quite so 
much money as the one to which I have referred, but they have 
spent very large sums. 

To my mind, Mr. President, there can be no finer evidence of 
unselfish patriotism than has been furnished by these gentle- 
men and the concerns they represent, and I am very sure that 
the Senate does not desire in any way to suggest anything that 
ean reflect upon the motives or the services of men who have 
done this altogether creditable thing. 

My understanding of this section is the same as the Senator 
from New York says his is, and not in accordance with that of 
the Senator from Iowa. I can very readily see that funda- 
mentally it is certainly correct that men should not be allowed 
to dictate prices of the particular commodities which they have 
to sell to the Government of the United States; but I am quite 
as sure that there is no disposition, on the part of the men 
whom I have in mind at least, to do any such thing. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have in my hand a list of 
the subcommittees of the advisory commission. I note the co- 
operative committee on cotton goods, the cooperative committee 
on woolen manufactures, the cooperative committee on shoes 
and leather, and the cooperative committee on knit goods. The 
men on these committees are the leaders in their respective lines 
in the business of the country. No one would think of inviting 
gentlemen to come to Washington to advise on cotton goods, 
woolen goods, shoe and leather industries, or knit goods with- 
out asking these very men. They compete constantly with each 
other, and, perhaps, unwittingly, unknowingly, they may sell 
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goods to the Government through some subsidiary company or 
through some agent of theirs; but to say that the Goyernment 
should be denied the opportunity of using the services of these 
men because, forsooth, they may at some time or other do some 
business with the Government is going pretty far afield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDINd OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that section 3 
would not prevent any such course of dealing as the Senator 
suggests. It would not interfere with these gentlemen in what 
they are doing in that line. The only thing that it would in- 
terfere with, if they should do it, would be the procuring or 
attempting to procure or making a contract for themselves or 
their firms. That is all there is in it. I have served with the 
Senator for quite a while in another body and have served a 
short time with him here, and I know him so well that I feel 
confident he would not countenance on the part of these gentle- 
men or any other gentlemen acting as the agents of the Goy- 
ernment in such a capacity, either their procuring or attempting 
to procure or making any contract for themselves or for their 
firms or corporations. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, fundamentally there is no dif- 
ference between the Senator from Tennessee and myself; but I 
did not feel that I could permit the criticism of some of the 
great business men of our country to go without saying some- 
thing in their behalf. These men have gathered here and as- 
sisted in mobilizing the industries of the country. They have 
been engaged, without profit to themselves, in coordinating the 
different lines of endeavor. For that they are entitled to the 
highest commendation on the part of the Government and on 
the part of all the American people. 

Mr. President, the coal industry has been referred to. I have 
no words of criticism of the men connected with that industry 
serving on the subcommittee on coal of the advisory council, be- 
cause I have no knowledge that they have connived or endeav- 
ored to connive against the interests of the Government, and 
have used their positions to that end. If they have, they should 
be condemned; but I am not willing to condemn all the rest 
even if this be true, and I submit, Mr. President, the men who 
have come here and given their time and rendered valuable serv- 
ice to the Government ought to have the thanks of Congress. I 
know many of them, and I want personally here and now to 
express my appreciation of the work that many of them have 
rendered the country in its critical hour. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to say just one word in 
regard to the question now before us. If it is to be seriously dis- 
cussed, if there is to be any real effort made to strike this sec- 
tion out of the bill, I want the Senate assembled and the dis- 
cussion to take place in a very serious way. I do not believe 
there will be serious opposition to the section. Therefore, what 
T have to say is to be very brief. I hope we will get a vote on 
this section, and that we may proceed to a point where the 
Gore substitute can be offered, in order that we may determine 
which bill is to be perfected, and which is to become a law, rf 
either. 

But somewhat in reply to the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Catprr], let me say that no man has any right 
at this time to assail the motives of other men unless there be 
some evidence upon which to base the accusation. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has seen fit to ask men to come to 
Washington to act in an advisory capacity, and a partial list 
of those men has been printed in a document which bears the 
title, Priorities of shipments bill,” and so forth. 

I say that no honest man will want to sit in advice upon a 
matter in which he is pecuniarily interested and the Govern- 
ment of the United States is about to invest or purchase. That 
sort of thing has been condemned by every law writer who has 
ever touched the subject, by every court that has ever been 
called upon to decide it, by every man who has ever written of 
morals, business or otherwise. It is not a matter open for 
discussion that the practice to which I have just alluded should 
be always kept illegal in our country, and it is illegal now under 
a statute which has been upon the-books since March 2, 1863. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for a moment? r 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. T do not believe there is a Senator 
who disagrees with the proposition the Senator is making; but 
does not the Senator think that these gentlemen, acting on the 
committees and in an advisory capacity, could still act in that 
capacity and on the committees they are now on without doing 
violence to the proprieties? 
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Mr. REED. Why, Mr. President, I think that the men who 
are now acting purely in an advisory capacity, as I understand 
that capacity, as I understand the President’s intention in 
calling them together, can properly act; but I do not understand 
that the President has intended for a moment to have these men 
come and sit on their own cases, their own contracts, their own 
business, or to hold positions of such a nature as to enable 
them to exercise a controlling voice or a potential voice in the 
matter of their own contracts. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
fully concur in that statement. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator does. | 

Mr. CALDER. Why, of course. 

Mr. REED. Neither should they be placed in a position of 
temptation, as was suggested by the Senator from Tennessee, 
This section as it stands, without any amendment, goes no fur- 
ther than to cut clean the line beyond which they can not go; 
and, so far as I am concerned, I will not give my vote or my 
consent to whittling it down a particle. 

Now, just a moment with reference to this matter. I stated 
in the beginning that I have no desire to reflect upon any man, 
but I find in the list of names appearing in this pamphlet—and 
I call special attention to this—the following: 


Committee on steel and steel products: Elbert H. Gary, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, 71 Broadway, New York, chairman; James H, 
Burden, Troy, N. X.; E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Co. — 

2 Rector Street. New York; Alva G. Dinkey, vice president Midvale 
Stasi Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: James Farrell, 1 Broadway, New York; 

pus 5 King; Charles M. Schwab, chairman of board Bethlehem Steel 

Í Broadway, New York; John A. Topping, chairman Republic 
Trott 45 Steel Co., 17 Battery Place, New York. 

Mr. President, there are embraced the names of the steel 
kings of the United States, and I do not use the term at all in 
any approbrious ‘manner. They command the business; they 
command the prices; they fix the prices; and now they are as- 
sembled in Washington for the purpose of advising our Govern- 
ment with reference to what prices our Government ought to 


pay for steel. That is their business. Let us see how they 
have performed that office. 
I read: 


In these days of our supreme trial, when we are sending hundreds 
of thousands of our young men across the seas to serve a great cause, 
no true man who stays behind to work for them and sustain them by 
oath te will ask himself what he is personally going to make out of 

abor. 

No true patriot will permit himself to take toll of their heroism in 
money or seek to grow rich by the shedding of their blood. He will 
give = Rider's and with as unstinted self-sacrifice as they. When they 

vay their lives, will he not give at least his money? 

t insisted that more than a just price, more than a price that 
will — our industries, must be paid; that it is necessary to pay 
very liberal and unusual profits in order to ‘ stimulate” retest 
that nothing but uniary rewards will do it—rewards paid in money, 
not in the mere liberation of the world. 

Mr. President, whom do you think the President was talking 
about when he said: 

* it insisted that more than a just price * * * 
paid. 

What was the subject matter with which he was dealing? 
You know the current history of yesterday and the day before. 
You know what the point of controversy was. It was the price 
of steel; and the question was whether our Government would 
be compelled to pay, for the steel that was going into the ships, 
what were claimed to be two or three prices. É 

About whom was the President talking? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I will yield in a moment. 

Let me turn for a moment to the shipowners of the United 
States. He discusses them; he discusses high freight rates; he 
discusses the general question of profits; and then he adds: 

The thing has happened naturally enough, because the commercial 
processes which we are content to see operate in ordinary times have 
e aos thought keen continued into a period where they have 

roper 

Ree ge questioning motives. I am merely stating a fact, and stating 
it in order that attention may be fixed upon it. The fact is that those 
who have fixed war freight rates have taken the most effective means in 
their power to defeat the armies engaged against Germany— 

And so on. So that he is referring now to all of these peme 
who are fixing extortiónate prices; and, among others, I ask, 
was he not referring to the steel people? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Connnecticut? 

Mr. REED. In a moment. 

The answer to that may be found in the fact that on yester- 
day morning the papers carried this headline—and I read from 
the Washington Post: 

Steel men blocked—Headed by Judge Gary, they talk prices with 
Secretary Baker —All depends on 8 hilled by hint that Gor- 


must be 
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ernment take over entire output—No answer in sight to question whether 
Government will allow liberal profits or limit them to 10 per cent above 
cost— In a quandary, magnates may remain in Washington a week. 

Now, here is this anomaly: A committee is appointed to ad- 
vise the Government with reference to steel and steel contracts. 
At the head of that committee is Judge Gary; and yet we find 
Judge Gary called before the Secretary of War, and there 
Judge Gary is insisting upon prices which have been condemned 
by our Government as extortionate; and the article goes on to 
state that most of these steel man have left the city in disgust 
because they could not have their way. 

Now, of what value is that kind of advice? Of what aid is 
that kind of assistance? How much good is done the Govern- 
ment by men sitting to advise as to prices who demand such 
prices for themselves that the Government declares the prices 
to bė extortionate, and all the world knows them to be extor- 
tionate? The prices of steel have mounted to a degree that is 
absolutely appalling and scandalous. According to one report 
that I heard. the Government has been asked to pay $95 a ton 
for steel that the manufacturers were ready to furnish at $50 
a ton only a short time back. 

There is a use that these great magnates could be to our Goy- 
ernment if they would serve in that capacity. If, for instance, 
our Government desired to know how quickly steel could be 
made, what means would be necessary to enlarge plants, what 
costs would be, and so forth, these great masters of manufac- 
turing and business could be of great use. But is there any good 
purpose to be served by their sitting to advise the Government 
with reference to prices when they demand these frightful 
prices? g 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CALDER. Was it not the purpose of this subcommittee 
on steel, when appointed by the pone of National Defense, to 
do just the very thing the Senator suggested in the last sen- 
tence? Was not the object that they might be brought here so 
that they could mobilize their products, so that they could dis- 
cuss ways and means of getting steel to the coast or to places 
where the Government needed it? 

Mr. REED. And with that purpose, let me interject, this bill 
will not interfere at all, This bilb will in no manner interfere 
with their coming and telling the President of the United States: 
“We can produce so many tons of steel of a certain kind within 
a given period. We can enlarge our plants within a given 
period. We can and will produce so much if it is ordered.” AN 
of that can be done and will not be interfered with at all by this 
bill. But if they sit down and try to let a contract with them- 
selves or fix a price for their own benefit, they will come within 
the sweep of this bill, and they ought to. 

Mr. CALDER. And if they do, they ought to come within the 
purview of the bill. I have no conception that the heads of 
departments of this Government would be so remiss in their 
duty as to permit men in a certain line of endeavor to make 
prices for themselves. 

Mr. REED. Well, then 

Mr. CALDER. But. if the Senator will yield a moment longer, 
here these great captains of industry have met together in 
Washington iņ the last day or two at the request of the depart- 
ment heads They have conferred with the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War, and they have gone home with 
a statement from the heads of the Government that they must 
sell their products at a price fixed by the Government; and they 
have agreed to it and have gone home to arrange their business 
accordingly. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; they have not agreed to it. 

Mr. CALDER. I only know what I read in this morning's 
New York paper. 

Mr. REED, Perhaps my statement was too positive. My in- 
formation was that they went home practically saying: “ Well, 
we will wait and see. We do not know what may happen.” 

Mr. CALDER. It is because of the fact that the Government 
was able to bring here these men of large business affairs that 
the Government was able to know, at the end of their con- 
ferencé, that it could get the product for the price the Govern- 
ment fixed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. Yes. I just want to say that it seems now that 
the Senator could have no objection to this section as it stands, 
because the language of it does not coyer the acts he is talking 


about. 
Mr. CALDER. If I am mistaken in that, I have no more to 
say. 
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Mr. REED. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. All I wanted to say was this: Unques- 
tionably the pugpose of the act creating the Council of National 
Defense was to establish just such an advisory commission as 
we have had; but there is not a line or a scintilla in that act 
that authorizes the advisory commission or the committees 
thereof to have a single thing to do with the awarding of con- 
tracts or the fixing of prices for the contracts. They are act- 
ing beyond and outside of any authority in that act whenever 
they undertake to do so; and this amendment simply makes it 
obligatory upon the Council of National Defense and its ad- 
visory commission not to go outside of the original act that 
created them. 

There is not the slightest intereference with the operations 
or the activities of the board or these committees. They can 
do their patriotic service without let or hindrance. There is 
no reason on earth why these great captains of industry can not 
give the Government the benefit of their advice, the benefit of 
their knowledge, the benefit of their power. The only thing 
that is prohibited under this section is that they can not award 
contracts or advise the award of contracts or secure the award 
of contracts and they can not fix the prices at which they may 
sell goods to the Government. If there is anything unfair about 
it I am wholly unable to understand the English language. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING, I understand there are just two things that 
ean be done by the National Council of Defense. One is to in- 
vestigate and the other is to recommend. Surely the advisory 
commission ean do no more than the council itself. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Of course, the Senator is perfectly correct 
about that. This whole trouble, if trouble it is, this whole ques- 
tion, arises out of the fact that some misguided members of the 
advisory board or commission have gone beyond their power, 
and it has gotten to be a matter of common understanding 
everywhere that they have done so. 

This proposed legislation does not interfere in the slightest 
with the powers or the activities or the operations or the bene- 
fits that are to accrue to the Government coming from the or- 
ganization of the Council of National Defense. It does not 
interfere with it at all, and anyone who says that this prohibi- 
tion of contract making and price making of contracts inter- 
feres with the Council of National Defense or will put it out 
of business, as has been suggested, simply does not know what 
he is talking about. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sms! the other day and the Senator from Missouri IMr. 
Reep] to-day produced section 1783 of the Revised Statutes, 
which provides practically the same thing, but this is specific 
and ought to be passed, and I sincerely hope the Senate will 
pass it. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. this morning in reading the 
Washington Post I came across an editorial headed “ Prices and 
profits,” which seems to me to be so thoroughly and completely 
a reply to some observations made by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopcEe] yesterday, I believe it was, possibly 
day before yesterday, that I beg leave to have it read and in- 
serted in the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, . Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


PRICES AND PROFITS, 


The President's eall to American industry to show its patriotism is a 
document that strikes a responsive chord in every corner of the Union, 
The document is timely, for there bad appeared a formidable move- 
ment in behalf of extra profits on the ground that production must be 
stimulated. While Mr. Wilson recognizes the fact that production 
must be stimulated, he does not admit that the only way to stimulate it 
is to pay excessive prices. On the contrary, he thinks excessive prices 
are unpatriotic, and he asks producers to quit talking patriotism if they 
insist upon extra profits. 

The desire of the — le and the Government can be expressed In gen- 
eral terms. The President's statement expresses the popular desire 

But when the Government and producers try to cures upen 
5 gures it is seen that the proposition is hedged about with 
ficulties, The steel manufacturers have been unable to get any satis- 
faction from the Government as to the proper price of steel. The Gov- 
ernment is equally in the dark as to the price that it should pay. No 
one knows the cost of steel. The best that can be done at this time is 
to refer the question of cost to the Federal Trade Commission, in the 
hope that a figure may be worked out that will be accepted as accurate, 
Upon that figure a “reasonable profit” will then be allowed. In the 
meantime contracts must be made in tentative form. 

It is just that the public and allied nations should pay the same 
price for materials as is paid by the Government. The Government 
would gein nothing by cutting prices down for itself and leaving the 
publie to 8 with unregulated prices. Nor would it be playing the 

art of a faithful ally ff it should squeeze producers down in its own 

half and then permit producers to Nien i excessive profits op mate- 
rials furnished to the allies If a fair price can be ascertained, and a 
reasonable profit added, the Government, the allies, and the public 
should all be treated alike. If this can not be done without comman- 
deering all the product by the Government, then machinery must be 
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set up for the equitable 8 of steel products to the public after 
the national war needs are filled, 

One of the most important features of the President's statement is 
that relating to ocean freight rates. These rates are ridiculously and 
extortionately high. They are utterly out of ate . the ue of 
the service rendered, Unless voluntarily reduced b; 1 
there will be abundant ground for char ng this Ie with lack 
patriotism. From that point to drastic heti on is but a step, especially 
after the public has been aroused. Mr. Wilson gives no hint that com- 
ll be used to force down ocean rates. to th 


terests controlling shipping collect $100 a ton on coal from 
States to Italy, it is apparent that Italy can not have a free han 
fighting the war. Considering the 8 of coal and the e 
freight rates, it is surprising that Italy has done so well on the battle 
fronts. This state of affairs must be changed by the great allies. They 
must put the screws upon shipping, without regard to flag, if the rates 
are not voluntarily brought down. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I shall take just a mo- 
ment to discuss the law creating the Council of National Defense 
and the advisory commission. I think there has been a mis- 
apprehension either on the part of some of the Members of the 
Senate or on the part of members of the advisory commission as 
to their duties under the law. I have seen it stated in the papers 
that if the proposed law which is now pending before Congress 
became effective the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense would have to disband and go back to their 
homes and cease rendering to the Government patriotic and 
volunteer duty. Now, that is not true, If they do what the 
law of their creation contemplates there is no question but that 
they can continue to render services to their country even if the 
section now under discussion is enacted into law. 

I am going to call attention to the law creating the Council of 
National Defense and the advisory commission and endeavor to 
show that they have no power to make any contract and are 
simply doing something beyond their power and beyond their 
sphere if they attempt to. Now, note, Mr. President. The law 
creating the Council of National Defense provides: 

That the Council of National Defense shall nominate to the Presi- 
dent, and the President shall appoint, an advisory commission, consist- 
ing of not more than seven persons, each of whom shall have special 
knowledge of some industry, public utilit y or the development of some 
natural resource, or be ot erwise specially qualified, in the opinion of 
the council, for the performance of the duties hereinafter provided. 

There is nothing in that which gives the advisory commission 
any power at all. Even the Council of National Defense can not 
make any contract; they simply act in an advisory capacity 
themselves. 

Now, note what the advisory board can do. I am reading 
from the document to which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen] called attention, and that is the law creating 1 Coun- 
cil of National Defense. It provides: 

That the Council of National Defense shall adopt rules san — 
tions for the conduct of its work, which rules and regulations s 
subject to the approval of the President, and shal N ba) the 
work of the advisory commission to the end that the special knowledge 
of sucb commission may be developed by suitable investigation, te. 
search, and inquiry and made available in conference and report tee 
the use of the council. 

There is expressed the power of the advisory commission. 
Their duty is to assist the Council of National Defense in mak- 
ing investigations and reporting the results thereof to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. So the law of. their creation neither 
authorizes nor confers the power of making contracts. The 
distinguished gentlemen who constitute the Council of National 
Defense and those who constitute the advisory commission can 
and do render the Government very great assistance; I know 
from personal knowledge that they have done so more than 
once. In the investigation of the steel industry, who knows 
more about it than Mr. Gary, for instance; who knows more 
about the transportation question than Mr. Willard; who knows 
more about all the particular subjects to which these men have 
been assigned than the men named? But their duties begin and 
end when they investigate and report the result of their efforts 
in developing information, 

Mr. President, if any of them have gone further than this 
law to which I have called attention, and that is the law of 
their creation—the beginning and the end of their power—if 
they have gone further than this charter of their powers and 
have entered into contractual relations with the Government 
itself or have sold their goods to the Government themselves, 
then they have simply violated the law and the statute now 
aon simply directs attention to that and prevents it in the 

uture. 

The point I desire to make is that every one of these men 
composing the council and the commission can continue to act 
in the capacity contemplated by the statute of their creation 
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and violate no law, nor even violate the law we propose. I 
think the statute we propose ought to be enacted as a safeguard, 
so that no man will undertake to act for himself and for the, 
Government at the same time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKetrar] stated that this advisory council had 
exceeded their powers. I ask the Senator from Tennessee in 
what respect the Council of National Defense or the advisory 
commission have exceeded their powers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I read the testimony of Secretary 
Baker, taken before the House Committee, and as I recall it— 
I have it not before me, but I am sure the Senator will recol- 
lect; probably he has read it himself—he stated that the ad- 
visory committee recommended the contracts and the prices at 
which the contracts were let, and that the War Department 
accepted those recommendations and entered into the contracts 
as advised by this committee or these committees. If such is 
the case, they have exceeded their power, in my judgment. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
members of the advisory council have advised, and I have no 
doubt they have answered whatever questions were asked them 
about what was a fair price, and the quality of the materials, and 
anything that was germane to the subject about which the Goy- 
ernment was inquiring. 

If the members of the advisory committee are the guilty 
parties the Senator from Missouri says the President denounced 
in his speech the other day, and especially the steel magnates, 
as he calls them, the remedy for the situation is entirely in the 
President's hands. The President appointed these gentlemen, 
called them to his assistance, and I can scarcely believe that he 
is denouncing his own appointees in public and sustaining them 
in office at the same time. If they are the corrupt and guilty 
people who are holding up the Government and throttling it 
and robbing it, the President should not denounce them in public 
and keep them in office, but he should simply dismiss them from 
their office. What the facts are about this matter, of course, I 
do not know, and I do not think that charges ought to be made 
unless they can be based upon facts. 

Mr. President, I put in the ConcressionAr Recorp the other 
day, when this general subject was up for discussion—it will be 
found in the Recorp of July 3, 1917, at page 4661, commencing 
at the first column at the bottom of the page and continuing 
for many pages—the report of the director of the advisory com- 
mission to the Secretary of War. It is replete with information 
showing the great work which has been done by this advisory 
commission and the vast field which it covers. I do not suppose 
the commission has made any contracts with itself. I do not 
suppose it has any authority in the law to make a contract, but 
I do suppose that these great men, representing so large a per- 
centage of the coordinated industries of the country when they 
have advised the Government about the state of the market, 
or when it would be advisable to make purchases or how much 
should be given to particular factories for making supplies, 
have given their opinion about things in which they might be 
interested if the Gevernment took their advice. If you are 
going to have the opinion of the best experts in the country, I 
do not.believe the war can be conducted without buying some- 
thing of somebody who may directly or indirectly have a certain 
interest in what the Government needs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator for just 
a moment? Long before the act was passed creating the Coun- 
cil of National Defense I had been in consultation with Mr. 
Godfrey, who is a member of the council, a very distinguished 
man, connected with the Drexel Institute, and a scientist con- 
nected with Columbia University. I think they conferred at the 
same time with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks]. They may have conferred with the President. Those 
gentlemen had been deyoting months in collecting information 
that would be valuable to the Government if the United States 
became involved in war. For instance, they ascertained and 
had a card-index system by which they could in a few moments 
advise as to every industrial enterprise in the United States 
that manufactured things that would be used in war. Not only 
could they do that but they were able to report as to the raw 
materials that enter into every article that could be used for 
war purposes. There is no telling how much these gentlemen 
spent of time and money in their patriotic efforts. Now, after 
the Council of National Defense was created, Mr. Godfrey was 
appointed one of its members, and he is possessed of informa- 
tion that has been collected at an enormous personal cxpense. 

Mr. President, that method of investigation comes clearly 
within the powers and duties of this advisory commission. 
That is all that is contemplated by the act of their creation. 
Secretary Lane has discussed at length the question of the pow- 
ers, duties, and methods of the Council of National Defense afd 
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advisory commission, and I ask leave to have printed as a 
part of my remarks his statement in the New York Times of 
this morning. Coming from a member of the Cabinet and one 
of the Council of National Defense, it is illuminating as well as 
complete. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection leave is 


granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


LANE DEFENDS ADVISORY BOARI— MEMBERS PATRIOTIC AND Wort Nor 
EXPLOIT GOVERNMENT IF THEY COULD, SECRETARY SAYS—TELES OF 
GREAT PROBLEMS— PRICES FOR COMMODITIES Must BE REASONABLE, 
AND NOBODY PERMITTED TO GET RICH OUT OF THE Waer. 

WASHINGTON, July II, 1917. 


The relationship of business men to the Government was described 
to-day by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior and one of the six 
Cabinet 8 who Sat ne tis an ouncil me apr aor Defense. Feed 
swering on a sewhere suggesting members o e 
council were in — Dp to make contracts with themselves and thus 
rofit from the war, Mr. Lane said the business men 
commission had no control over contracts, ane 
vernment infinitely more than they 

„Mr. Lane gave es 
business men, experts in their several fields of indus 


t. . — 
call from the opening question, which bore on 
of Ca aod ae constituting the council making any 


t out of co 

to sell he said. 2 it is 5 that 
the Council of National Defense consists of Secretary Baker, a 1 
Secretary Daniels, an editor: iang | Lane, a lawyer; — — ous- 
ton, a college president ; Secretary edfield, a retired business man; 
and Secretary Wilson, a labor-union official, you will realize that there 
is not much chance for that charge being true. 


THE COUNCIL BUYS NOTHING. 


“No; nobody thinks that we ane dealing with ourselves. The con- 
fusion ‘has come about because of the organization of the 
council. Get into your head one of two facts, and you will see how 
this confusion has arisen. The Council of National Defense buys 
nothing. That body was created by Congress as a measure of pre- 
paredness to mobilize resources—a sort of stock-taking body. 

“If we came to war, what did we have in the way of resources to 
make war with? That was the idea. It is not a war council in the 

English sense, which can direct policies. The President is our war 
council. It is not a pure se there is not a man on 
it who can buy an ng exceptin. the Secretaries of War and the 
3 ra 125 council can not direc 

u s 


wis and Navy need. Secre of the Inne 1 who has the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines under him, is 9 to 
know what this country produre and how th be bad. 
The Secretary of Agriculture knows bbe the food ply ip and how 
it may be stimulated. The Secretary of Commerce knows what we 
can get abroad and what we manufacture here. the 

fi lig in touch with the great primary force essential to a 

W on. 


“But when Congress provided for this council it 5 le- 
mantel bee which is sometimes confused with the 

called the advisory 

dent by the council and ap- 


pesmi They are nominated to the 
peinted by him. anaes gentlemen donate their services, were 
ehosen because the ere specialists, successful s I doubt 


if any coun in rope — produce a finer body.” 

Ar. 8 breng . achievements in the business world of 
those who comprised the advisory commission. 

“The function of these gentlemen,” be said, “is to advise the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. They make no contracts. They have no 
executive or administrative power. 

“That is the full legal machinery—a council of Cabinet officers, 
complemented by an advisory commission of business men. Congress 
created both bodies.” 

QUICK ACTION NECESSARY. 

The Secretary's attention was directed to the fact that much of the 
criticism had been aimed at the committee of business men who advised 
the council respecting copper, lumber, and other subjects requiring tech- 
nical knowledge. 


* What do these men play?” he was asked. 

“That N a story. en the war came we had card indexes 
and reports e carload. But these could not be converted into 
guns and ai nes. We had to move quickly. So the council sent for 
_ who in Europe and knew what had been done in France 

3 and gained benefit of their experience. We listened 
the purchasing agents and the reports of all — wot 


g all the p 


a thrilling tale of man's 9 skill, his quickness to 
‘himself to conditions. We heard labor from the 


copper for a billion — or ear tor 10. 10, — gy os 5 wo! of 
course, byob together the men who knew how 3 
steel t had or could produce. And if 
— . ignore the men who 
long range, as if they were 


the industries or oil for submarin 
produce these things, and deal with 
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alfen enemies? Of course not. You would call th your 
Well, that is what uis advisory commission told 8 ould ua 
ot fhe men of the country around the table to help owt. And 


HAVE MORE THAN MADE GOOD. 


8 our needs and told the members of the ad- 
on to recommend to us the men they 


legal power, the 
the Na 


avy. 
“But these committees sat with the captains and colonels and ad- 
mirals and told them how they, the industrial managers. 3 
d 


our great manufactur: es and into 
the business of making a por m a coun that invented the lane, 
and DAAE: a capacity O 500 a year—how they would get lumber 


yet 
without bidding the market up. 
“I have 3 745 some pia these men were not as disinterested as 
they might be; that they wanted to make money. That wouldn't be 
unnatural if it —— true. However, I have looked up all the rumors 
that have come to my attention and found them to be baseless—mere 


flings by the unsuccessful. Of course all can't be sa and where 
things are done 75 there must be some mistakes. I honor these 
men, and I hope or some other authority will authorize 


for them an amg simi to that given in Canada and elsewhere, 
showing that these men are in national service. 


MUST HAVE FERVOR AND ENTHUSIASM. 


“We can't make war without fervor and enthusiasm any more than 
we can run 9 revival m ing without them. There is no such thing 
as a cold-blooded and a democracy can't make was cold- 

bloededly. There ne passion that is manly that we shouid not 
8 rivalry, wine gang spirit, love of humanity, love of country. 
And the more 5 or vain men are of working for the coun the 
better work 1 will get. These committees have been, are, and will 
be invaluable to the eonduct of this war. In England 
they have 20 times as many as we have.’ 

Mr. ram did not contend that th the organization as created was wholly 


satisfact 

3 w is not,” he replied when asked the direct question. It is 
3 8 But it is along the t . — The coun- 

eil is a ee a reorganization. which is now, believe, up to the the 
t, under which there will be greater consolidation and more 
face Saat Under our Constitution the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. He is the real head of our 
council. We recommend to him. He is the ultimate deciding and di- 


reeting force.” 
When asked what was to prevent them from recommending favors 
rices, Mr. Lane said: 


to themselves in the form of h 

“Three things—perhaps more. irst, patriotism. There is a small 
percentage of American keraga men who would rob a church or an 
sepbanage, but the percentage is negligible. Our business men come 

from the same stock as the rest of us and have got as high standards 
as any other class. And they have a bit more vision than most of us, 
because they have broader ex The theory to work upon with 
ary Ro ae man is the thing to use with the boy—that he is a 
pa 

“So long as he was making mosey out of foreigners this theory was 
not usuble. For business is bapa a That was the theory we have all 

— ge on. We oe it from Adam Smith and Ricardo, and 

nd Spencer. oF, eng git Regina we come to see that this theory 
—— pave its modifications. socialists have been largely 
responsible for teaching us where we went to if we logically carried 
out the theory of unlimited competition. 

“So the business men took all the traffic would bear from the allies, 
as they did from the public. But when this country is threatened, 
when our national Hfe is at stake, the making of money becomes 
secondary. This is not mere idealism or theory. It is fa and the 
business man knows it. - 

SENTIMENT NOT A DEAD THING. 

“So I say the first call the business man is the patriotic call 
I took a man from a $30, place and put him to work at $2,500 by 
eae him that he bad a esl! to the colors, Sentiment is not a dead 

The railroad men at the time of the threatened national striže 
el to it; so did the coal men when they volunteered to cut their 
prices over 30 per cent. 

“Then there is the gang spirit. Men are like voys in this, too; they 
like to work together, whether for goog or otherwise. The whole theory 
of the law of supply and demand is set aside at such a time. Just a 
little cooperation—that’s the effect of the gang spirit—and a tittle 
direction, and you have tenths of the business men doing exactly 
what you wish them to do.” 

“But the other tenth?” 

“Yes; that wicked twelfth juror must be reckoned with. And for him 
there are two medicines: First, the te gan spirit 9 by his fellows, 
and then, if that does not effect a cure re must be the strong hand; 
for we need his output, and he must be made to play the game, even 
if he is not willing. 

“ This problem of getting reasonable — — which is the one Engiand 
and France have had to meet, and which should not be permitted to hold 
back our work, may be met, then, in 5 ways: 12 the appeal to 
— e r if this falls, the sent? — ey Taer. no practicable 
way = found to do this, command the resource, industry, or 

€ tion first, coercion by — fixing, second; commanidecr- 
4 7 plant, third. This is the practical program. 

For this war must be — and K the last ton of ore, the last eo of 
atu the last bale of cott last sheaf of wheat will be needed. 
We must not 7 to do ao the hare mag thing if ft is to be the effective 
thing. It is the supremely effective thing that we want. But the 


second and the third steps will rarely be needed if we say ‘what 
want our people to do. I have yet to see the man who say, ‘I 
for money out of this war at the expense of the Government or of 
people! There must be some one to say what should be done. Con- 
gress can do it if it will take 80 or 90 per cent of all war p. 

XOT TO MAKE ANY MAN RICH. 


“ This war is not to make any man rich. ‘There will be a revolution in 
the country if business works to that end, and socialism will surely 


we 
am 
the 


overnmental N @ and o tion of industries which have never 

n thought of as public utilities. t this is a time when, by 
following the ‘ business-as-usual’ standard, you will t yourself out 
of business. We must have more business of some and less of 
2455 meee: and profits must not climb, or the people will pull down 

e ladder. 

“T am persuaded that these reasons of expediency and far-sighted 
policy are realized by our industrial leaders. The most of them need 
no such danger as a threat. They will do what they are told to do 
in the name of the Nation. And I favor telling them t what we 
want and e. them unite in every honorable rex te bring about the 
end we seek. irection—that is the word. And Government must 
have a board that will say who comes first and what comes first, 
real priority commission. herwise all will be an 
of competition, instead of working to lower prices, will work to raise 
them, for, instead of industries competing against each other for 
orders, the purchasers will be bidding against each other as at an auc- 
tion sale, as they are to-day. 

“Suppose that some one were to come forward to-day with an in- 
vention that would effectively sweep the ocean of submarines, a ma- 
chine invaluable to us and to our allies? Would we allow him to fix 
his own price? No one would think of parauing such a policy. We 
would ask what he wished, and if his price was exorbitant we would 
take his invention and talk price later. But we would negotiate first 
and be fair with him. ‘The policeman’s billy would not-fall on his head 
unless he resisted. 

One of the great difficulties in price fi „ either by groups of 
industries or by the Government, is t some industries are so much 
better run than others or have superior natural advantages. Here are 
five railroads running between two One can live and make a 

rofit on a dollar a ton; perhaps four can run on that same ; but 
he fifth needs a dollar and a quarter. We need all the roads. We, 
therefore, can not make a rate of a dollar without ban ting the 
fifth road. Why not make the rate $1.25 and take from the four roads 
as a war profit the extra 25 cents, or a large of it? Or, why not 
make the rate $1 and pay the diference to the fifth road out of the 
Government's Treasu Or, why not pool the earnings of all and 
give to each only a profit? is is a simple illustration of a ye- 
plexing problem which runs all through the economics of our situation, 
INEQUALITIES OF PRODUCTION COST. 


every furnace must be kept hot. 


acy. 
countenance, appreciation, honor, and reward—and none of them 
skimped. The man who killed the goose that laid the golden egg 
thought he was a genius, but the world holds him to be a fool. 


to any criticism is that, whenever tes 


dented li loan with t oversul $ 
Secretary Baker has sent to Bu: our first division in such a way as 
meets the full expectation of both our own people and the allies; 
retary Daniels has his fleet of destroyers m ving in foreign waters ; 
Secretary Houston's campaign for great food production has succeeded 
even beyond expectation; and so with Secre Redfield’s dealings 
with foreign commerce as export executive, and Secretary Wilson's 
handling of the difficulties arising out of the labor situation. The 
trial so far made has proved that the Cabinet and the Council have 
been a disappointment only to those who did not wish them well.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I think the adoption of 
the amendment in the form in which it stands would simply 
operate to disrupt the advisory commission. If no member of 
the advisory commission can advise or attempt to procure or 
procure or make any contracts for the purchase of any supplies 
for the use of the Government, either from himself or from a 
firm of whitch he is a member, or from a corporation of which he 
is an officer or a stockholder, or if he has any financial interest, 
then I do not see where the Government is to get its information 
about these matters, If the Government desires to purchase 
horses and calls in a man who understands them and the price 
and the number in the market, and after he advises them about 
the contract he must not sell any horses himself, what business 
man engaged in business is going to advise the Government 
about anything of that kind if the effect of his advice or his 
attitude is to put him immediately out of the market? 

Mr. President, it seems to me the business of buying these 
supplies could be conducted and should be conducted in a per- 
fectly open public manner, and the prices should be known and 
they should be fair prices. If the prices are fair, and if it is 
true, as has been stated, that owing to the coordinated efforts 
of this advisory commission the prices of a great many things, 
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including copper, which many Senators have referred to, and 
the efficient work of Mr. Baruch in getting that commodity at 
below the market price—if, in fact, the efforts of these gentle- 
men have resulted in the Government getting many articles at 
much less than the market price, and the contract has been 
made to furnish the Government at rates cheaper than any 
outside party could have gotten, it does not seem to me that 
the fact. that some one of the advisory commission was inter- 
ested in a business which had supplied a part of the things 
needed was of any harm to the American people. 

As to the feeling of a gentleman who may be a member of 
the council as to whether it is embarrassing to him to sit there 
or not, that I do not pretend to deal with, but the whole matter 
is in the hands of the President of the United States. He can 
consult with these gentlemen, and the departments can when 
they want, and they need not have anything to do with them 
if they do not want to. If the advisory commission or any 
member of it commits any impropriety, the President can at 
once request his resignation, and if he does not resign he can 
dismiss him from office. I think we are making or attempting 
to make a mountain of sensation out of a mole hill of actualities. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I know the Senate is ready 
to vote on this question, and I do not intend to speak more than 
a minute or so. 

I agree entirely with what the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] has said. I think it might be generally conceded 
that I would be one of the first on this floor to take advantage 
of any opportunity for fair criticism of inefficiency in adminis- 
tration in the conduct of war; and in criticizing inefficiency I 
believe I would be performing a real patriotic duty in bringing 
ponte a condition calculated to produce better and more effective 

ts. 

I do not believe anything is-gained by mystery or silence, but 
that the example and experience of England have amply justi- 
fied the widest publicity and criticism of inefficiency. I have 
been impressed with the candor and the freedom with which the 
statesmen in England and in France have admitted blunders and 
mistakes and have not hesitated to criticize army officers and 
cabinet officials. I for one intend to pursue that policy during 
this war period, and I believe it is the duty of every Senator to 
do the same. 

We all note in the newspapers the criticism going on in Eng- 
land regarding the expeditionary force in Asia. A member of 
Parliament gets up and resigns his post in deference to that 
criticism. Such discussion is most commendable, in my opinion, 
and is bound to lead to more effective results in every nation 
where it prevails in the conduct of the war. 

I only want to say that, as far as I know, there is up to the 
present time no ground for suspicion, and certainly no scandal 
has developed, in connection with these advisory boards. I 
know of numerous cases where the invitation to serve on these 
boards came like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky to many of 
these gentlemen, absolutely unsolicited, coming in the nature of 
a command, and they responded from pure patriotism. 

I fully concede that in ordinary normal times for a person even 
to be on an advisory board in connection with Government con- 
tracts is calculated to arouse suspicion and to inevitably lead 
to scandal sooner or later; but we are not in normal times, Mr. 
President. We are in a war; and the patriotism of the American 
citizens of all classes and of all sections is supposed to be 
aroused. Men under these circumstances, and prompted by this 
lofty inspiration, will perform sacrifices and give services which 
they would not dream of doing in normal times of peace, when 
the ordinary promptings of business selfishness and business 
competition would naturally lead them to take advantage of 
every situation that might be offered to them. I believe that 
most of these men here in Washington, whatever party they may 
belong to, are actuated by that patriotic inspiration bred of this 
war condition. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question just there? 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree entirely with what the Senator has 
been saying about the advisory council, but is there not some 
distinction between those who simply come and give their views 
and their work from purely patriotic motives and agents of 
the Government of whom we are having a great many appointed, 
salaried officers but not confirmed by the Senate, offices not 
created by statute? 

Mr. PENROSE. I think there is a very great difference, and 
I was coming to that in a moment. I am glad to have the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts emphasize it. Of course, these salaried 
agents appointed, with their salaries and emoluments and status 
fixed by the arbitrary decree of an executive head, not filling 
an office provided for specifically by act of Congress and not 
coming within the classification of the ciyil-service rules, con- 
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stitute an entirely different body of men from this particular 
class of volunteers. This aggregation of men who represent, 
in my opinion, the brains of America, the great men of America 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, are on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis. 

I know of one case, Mr. Samuel Vauclain, of Philadelphia, 
cne of the most noticeable business men of that city and the 
State of Pennsylvania. I have asked him to give me the corre- 
spondence—I do not have it at hand—under which he came to 
Washington to serve on an advisory board, to act as chairman of 
a committee and to discharge many important functions, as he 
has been doing during the last several months. I wanted the 
correspondence so that I could read it to the Senate as an illus- 
tration. I have not got it here, but I will have it in a day or 
two and I shall take an opportunity to have it read. He re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary of War entirely unexpectedly, 
without solicitation of course from himself or from any friend 
or-person that I know of or he knows of, urging him to come 
to Washington and serve in some capacity on the advisory board. 
He replied to the Secretary of War that he was the president or 
director in a large number of the biggest corporations in the 
country, supplying munitions and other supplies to the Govern- 
ment to the extent not of many millions but of several hundred 
million dollars, and further than that he was the participant 
in contracts with France and the other allies to the extent of 
many million dollars more for locomotives and other supplies, 
and he did not think he ought to be called upon to serve on the 
advisory board under these circumstances, which were calcu- 
lated naturally to arouse curiosity and suspicion. = 

Mr. Baker replied to Mr. Vauclain to the effect that the very 
reasons he advanced against his accepting the invitation were 
the very ones that prompted Mr. Baker to invite him, and that 
he commanded him to come to Washington and give his service 
to the Government on the advisory board. Shortly afterwards 
he came here, and, to the sacrifice of his own business interests— 
I might say almost to the entire neglect of them—he has acted 
for several months on such advisory board. I say without hesi- 
tation that he has probably rendered more effective work here 
in Washington than anybody connected with the administration 
of the War and Navy Departments. He would be one of the men, 
coming here without his own knowledge or solicitation, who 
would be debarred by what I thought was the intention of this 
amendment. But the Senator from Oregon—I only heard the 
latter part of his remarks to the Senate—I suppose I am correct 
in saying that in his opinion it would not cover such a case? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not see how it could, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Let me say to the Senator again that, in my opinion, 
the gentlemen who are connected with these advisory boards, 
which have been appointed by the President under the authority 
of the law creating the Council of National Defense, have no 
other power given them by law than to make these investigations 
under rules and regulations adopted by the Council of National 
Defense and to report thereon. The Council of National De- 
fense may make recommendations to the bureau—and, under the 
law, they have power to make recommendations—but they have 
not any power to conclude contracts. So, if the law which we 
are now contemplating were enacted, it would not reach these 
gentlemen unless they should transcend their powers and do 
something that they have not any power to do, just as any citizen 
might be prosecuted for violating the law; but they haye no 
power under the law to do these things. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I fully understand that to be 
the view of the Senator, and that is the way I was endeavoring 
to construe it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What meaning does the Senator give to the 
words in line 16, on page 8, “including an advisory capacity to 
any commission, board, or council of the Government“? 

Mr. PENROSE. I think that it would cover the case of Mr. 
Vauclain and others to whom I referred, and would deprive the 
Government of their services. > 

Mr. McCUMBER, It seems to me it unquestionably would. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me to go on a 
-moment—perhaps it would not be right, and personally I would 
not be willing to clothe these gentlemen with the authority to 
award contracts; but it is most unfortunate, Mr. President, 
that they are only in an advisory capacity, because it is gener- 
ally adinitted by those familiar with the situation and by the 
business men who come here to Washington from all over the 
United States in hundreds and in thousands, that in numerous 
eases those haying the power to award the contracts have dis- 
played an ignorance of business conditions and an inefficiency, 
which, in my opinion, will . gali the American people when the 


facts are disclosed. It is like the sand going through an hour- 
glass, which I think the Secretary of the Senate uses occa- 
sionally when the 5 or 10 minute rule is in force. The recom- 
mendations of the advisory board meet that narrow passage be- 
tween the two glasses, and there they are checked and delayed 
while the allies are spending $100,000,000 every day and 10,000 
men are slain on the field of battle. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from North Dakota ; 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me one moment 
now, and then I shall be through? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. 

Mr. PENROSE. But, be that as it may, I am not making a 
plea for these gentlemen. They came here on the invitation of 
the Government, and if the present administration or the Senate 
or the House of Representatives desires to dispense with their 
services, I know that they will go home cheerfully and con- 
tentedly and attend to their business. The Government is a 
greater beneficiary by their services than anyone else. They are 
here at a loss and a sacrifice. 

But I arose more particularly, Mr. President, to express my 
difference with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
as to his construction of section 3. In my opinion it does dis- 
bar these gentlemen serving on these advisory boards. The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] has referred to- 
line 16, section 3, and I will read the language from the begin- 
ning of the section. It is as follows: 

Sec. 3. That it is hereby declared unlawful for any person acting 
either as R voluntary or paid agent or 8 of the Government in 
any capacity, including an advisory capacity to any commission, board, 
or council of the Government, to procure, attempt to procure, or make 
any contract for the purchase of any supplies for the use of the Gov- 
ernment either from himself, from any of which he is a member, 


or corporation of which he is an officer or stockholder, or in which 
has any financial interest. , ch he 


A paragraph like that must be construed as far as possible in 
the interest of protecting the Government, and I have graye 
doubt in my mind whether that would not exclude them; but I 
am certain they would be excluded when I come to the proviso 
in line 25, which reads: 7 

Provided, That this section shall not be construed to prevent any 


such agent or employee of the Government, or any person acting in an 
advisory capacity, from rendering services and a vice on any 3 


Now, mark the words 
not connected with such purchase of supplies, 


If that does not rule them out, language can not rule them out. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I still differ from the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I may be mistaken in my view, 
but I again insist that under the law I am right. It must be 
remembered that the committee who reported the amendment 
under consideration had in mind the prevention of the purchase 
of goods from firms who were connected directly or indirectly 
with the Council of National Defense; in other words, prevent- 
ing them from advising the purchase of goods from themselves, 
which they have no power to do, anyway. Referring again to 
the act, this is the duty of the Council of National Defense: 

That it shall be the duty of the Council of National Defense to super- 
vise and direct investigations and make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the heads of executive departments as to the location of rail- 
roads with reference to the frontier of the United States so as to 
render possible expeditious concentration of troops and supplies to 
points of defense; the coordination of military, industrial, and com- 
mercial purposes in the location of extensive highways and branch lines 
of railroad: the utilization of waterways; the mobilization of military 
and naval resources for defense; the increase of domestic production of 
articles and materials essential to the support of armies and of the 

ple during the interruption of foreign commerce; the development 
of seagoing transportation; data as to amounts, location, method and 
means of production, and availability of military supplies; the giving 
of information to producers and manufacturers as to the class o sup- 
plies needed by the military and other services of the Government, the 
requirements relating thereto, and the creation of relations which will 
render possible in time of need the immediate concentration and utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the Nation. 


That is the power of the Council of National Defense. When 
you come to the advisory commission, who assist them in mak- 
ing the investigations in these various lines of activity, the 
statute goes on to provide: 

That the Council of National Defense shall adopt-rules and regula- 
tions for the conduct of its work, which rules and regulations shall be 
subject to the approval of the President, and shall provide for the 
work of the advisory commission to the end that the special knowledge 
of such commission may be developed by suitable investigation, re- 
search, and inquiry and made available in conference and report for 
the use of the council. 

They do not have anything to do, except to assist in these in- 
vestigations. They do not any of them have the power to make 
contracts. If there is anybody who has the power to make 
contracts, it is the members of the Cabinet who have such 
power, independently of their connection with the Council ef 
National Defense. 
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Mr. WATSON. Suppose a member of the advisory commis- 
sion were to seek to procure a contract for some enterprise in 
which he was a stockholder, and suppose that he did so, would 
he not fall within the provisions of this section? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He might do that; but he has no 
right to do it. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. What can he do, therefore, with- 
out coming within the provisions of this law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He can assist in making any of these 
investigations provided by the act creating the advisory com- 
mission, and report to the Council of National Defense, as the 
law requires. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me ask the Senator whether that is not 
the very cause of the criticism that is now being heaped upon 
these people? p > 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; the criticism that is being di- 
rected to these gentlemen is that they are making contracts 
practically with themselves for the Government while acting 
in a fiduciary capacity. I do not know of any case where that 
has been done, but that is the criticism. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary 
for the Senator from Oregon to reiterate, so often as he has, 
that these gentlemen only act in an advisory capacity, for that 
is granted. We all know, and there is no need of repeating it, 
that their capacity is only advisory. However, I again repeat 
that*section 3, beginning line 26, says: 

That this section shall not be construed to prevent any such agent or 
employee of the Government. or any person acting in an ca- 
pacity, from rendering services and advice on any matter not connected 
with such purchase of supplies 

And I claim that that prevents them from acting even in an 
advisory capacity in connection with what is the main con- 
troversy now in every case—purchase and contract. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me see if I understand 
the situation correctly. This advisory commission or board 
is made up of gentlemen having expert knowledge in the sev- 
eral great industries in the country, and especially in our steel 
industries, our coal industries, and in transportation facilities, 
Now. we will suppose that the Government desires to know 
whether steel can be furnished for,-say, $50 or or $80 or $90 
a ton. There is an offer made to furnish the steel necessary 
for the use of the Government at $90 per ton, and the Govern- 
ment makes inquiry. It necessarily would make inquiry from 
some one upon that commission who has knowledge of the 
subject. The inquiry is made, and some one who represents 
and whose business is the steel business informs the Govern- 
ment that such a price would be excessively high and advises 
the Government against the acceptance of a bid based upon 
steel at that price. Then, if the same person proffers on his 
part, and the Government accepts, a bid to take steel at $56 
a ton, he has committed a crime under this section, and his 
company is forbidden to enter into any eontract. The very 
advice, it seems to me, makes him guilty of an offense. Am I 
mistaken in that respect? If so, wherein am I in error? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is possible that the Senator’s con- 
struction of the language is correct, but I do not place the same 
construction upon it. It is simply a difference of opinion, as 
judges will sometimes differ. I do not believe such persons 
would come within this section unless they exercised powers 
and did things which they are not entitled to do. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, the principal difficulty that I 
have in construing this section is that I think the proper con- 
struction of it goes even further than the proponents of the 
section designed, and it goes to an extent that seems to me to 
be almost ridiculous, Now, let us read the section, without 
the superfluous words. The section proceeds to declare some- 
thing unlawful. What is it? 

It shall be unlawful for any person acting as a volunteer— 

I use the word volunteer; that will carry the thought just as 
well as if I had quoted the other words in the section— 

It shall be unlawful for any person acting as a volunteer in any 
capacity, including an advisory capacity— 

So, therefore, it is unlawful for anybody acting in any 
capacity as an adviser to the Government to do what?— 
to procure, attempt to procure, or make any contract for the pur- 
chase of supplies from himself or from any concern in which he is 
interested. 

What bothers me about it is this: A might be called in to 
advise the Government in respect to the purchase of wheat. If 
he is, he comes within the first three lines of this section, be- 
cause he is occupying an Advisory relation to the Government 
in the capacity of suggesting proper methods or prices, as the 
cast may be, for the purchase of wheat. If he is called in io 
advise in regard to wheat, he is prohibited from making any 
contract for himself or for any firm in which he is interested 
for the sale of any goods—not wheat alone—to the Government. 


He might be in the lumber business, and the Government might 
not consult him about lumber at all. He might be in the iron 
business or steel business or the glass business; but, if he 
stands in the relation of an adviser to the Government in any 
capacity or in respct to anything, he is prohibited from selling 
any other thing to the Government, whether he has advised 
about it or not. That is the difficulty I see with the language 
of this section. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, is the Senator from Oregon 
insistent on voting on this paragraph this afternoon? Would 
it not be well for him to confer with a few of the Senators who 
have objected and ascertain whether he can not get this para- 
graph more carefully worded? I do not disagree at all with 
the purpose the Senator has in mind, and I do not think he dis- 
agrees with my suggestion that the volunteer should be pro- 
tected in a strictly advisory capacity. We certainly can get 
this matter arranged by to-morrow morning in a way that will 
suit both parties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, under the rules of the 
Senate, Senators can talk about anything they want to, but this 
is not the pending amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understood the Senate was about to vote 
on it. I was misinformed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment on page 16. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if there is no objection, 
I am going to ask to withdraw the amendment on page 16. 
There seems to be quite a misunderstanding amongst Senators 
and amongst the members of the committee about it; and, if 
there is no objection to my withdrawing that amendment, then 
the pending amendment will be the one we have been discussing 
this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
on page 16 is withdrawn. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask the acting chair- 
man of the committee if we can not now have a vote as between 
this bill and what is commonly known as the Gore substitute? 
If the Gore proposition is substituted and there is anything 
then to be done to that, we could perfect it; but I see no use 
in going on, spending a lot of time on this bill, and then bring- 
ing in a substitute for it, after all the work has been done on 
this bill. I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma that the 
pending amendment has been withdrawn by the Senator from 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was not the amendment, how- 
ever, I will say to the Senator, that we have been discussing. 

Mr. REED. We have been discussing another amendment, 
but there is no amendment now pending. 

Mr. GORE. Ts there no pending amendment to the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, Mr. President. The amendment 
that is pending is the one we have been discussing this after- 
noon, the one on page 16 having been withdrawn. So there is 
a pending amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] that it oecurs to me that the best 
course would be to perfect the Gore amendment first, and see 
whether we can whip it into such shape that we would want to 
vote on it as a substitute. Let it be perfected before the vote 
fs finally taken. If we take a vote on the Gore amendment in 
its present condition, we might not want to vote for it; but if 
it be perfected we might want to vote for it. 

„ REED. Of course, if the Gore amendment is moved as 
a substitute, it will then be open to amendment. We can then 
proceed to amend it, and then the question will come whether 
it will be substituted. 

Mr. WATSON. But. after all, it occurs to me that we will 
not get the full strength of the vote on the substitute unless 
we first perfect it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not want to be con- 
stantly interjecting, but there is a very plain rule about this 
matter. The so-called Gore amendment is a motion to strike 
out and insert. Under Rule XVI, if there are two separate 
questions, the part to be stricken out is subject to amendment - 
and must be first perfected, and then the part to be inserted ts 
subject to amendment and to be perfected. After the bill as it 
is now before the Senate has been perfected to the satisfaction 
of the Senate, and after the so-called Gore amendment has been 
perfected to the satisfaction of the Senate, then, and only then, 
under the rules of the Senate, can the vote be taken as to 


whether the Gore amendment shall take the place of the bill. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to sug- 
gest that, under the order the Senate has made, we must dis- 
pose of the committee amendments before any other amendment 
is in order. I suggest to the Senator having the bill in charge 
that we proceed to dispose of all the committee amendments, and 
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then the amendment of the Senator from Oklohoma will be in 
order, . 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will be delighted to do that, and I 
have tried to do that; but the Senator knows that under the 
rules of the Senate a Senator can speak about anything on any 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There does not seem to be any- 
one who desires to speak on the pending amendment, so let 
us vote on it. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, I hope the Senate will adopt the pend- 
ing amendment. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not had time to 
study section 3 as carefully as I should like to do; but I am dis- 
posed to think that the construction which is placed upon it 
by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] is cor- 
rect. If so, it is going to interfere very materially with the 
work in connection with the prosecution of the war. I realize, 
as all Senators must realize, that, as a general proposition, !t 
is very unwise to have anyone in any position of responsibility 
where he may have a dual duty to perform. I realize that it is 
very necessary that we have the advice and counsel of the great 
experts who have been brought here, most of whom, I believe, 
if not all, are acting in a very patriotic way. 

At the same time, I have heard so much of the human ele- 
ment in connection with some of the supplies which people at 
large are getting from producers that I do not think we should 
leave the Government entirely unprotected against the possi- 
bility of error that might be committed by members of this 
advisory council, willfully or otherwise. I have a substitute 
for section 3 which I desire to submit to the Senate for its 
consideration. I desire to call attention especially to its two 
principal provisions, and then, with that brief explanation, I 
am going to ask that the Secretary be permitted to read it to 
the Senate. First, it provides that “No person acting either 
as a voluntary or paid agent or employee of the United States 
in any capacity, including an advisory capacity, shall advise, 
induce, or attempt to induce any person or officer authorized 
to execute or to direct the execution of contracts to make any 
contract in which he may be interested.” And, in the second 
place, if he sits on any board which is considering a given sub- 
ject, he must be compelled to disclose any financial interest 
that he may have in the subject matter that is under considera- 
‘tion. I believe that, with this information, we would reduce 

“to a minimum the possibility of any wrong being done the 
Government. I send the amendment to the desk, and ask that 
the Secretary may read it. It is a substitute for the entire 
section 3. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will- read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. As a substitute for section 3, as reported by 
the committee, it is proposed to insert the following: 


Sec. 3. That no paon acting either as a voluntary or paid agent or 
employee of the United States in any capacity, including an advisory ca- 
pacity, shall advise, induce, or attempt to induce any person or officer 
authorized to execute or to direct the execution of contracts on behalf 
of the United States, to make any contract, or to give any order for 
the furnishing to the United States of work, labor, or services, or of 
materials, eee or other property of any kind or character, if such 
agent or employee ‘has any pecuniary interest in such contract or order, 
or if he or any firm of which he is a member, or corporation, joint 
stock company, or association of which he is an officer or stockho der, 
or in the 8 profits of which he is directly or indirectly inter- 
ested, shali be a party thereto. Nor shall any agent or employee make, 
or be a member of any committee or other body which shall make 
any recommendation concerning such contract or order to any council, 
board, or commission of the United States, or any member or sub- 
ordinate thereof, without making, to the best of his knowledge and 
‘belief, a full and complete disclosure in writing to such persons or 
group of persons of any and every pecuniary interest which he may 

ave in such contract or order and in any party thereto. Any willful 
violation of any of the provisions of this section shall be punished by 
a fine of not to exceed $10,000 or by imprisonment for Bot. more than 
five years, or both. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the difficulty of adjusting 
this matter arises out of the fact that none of us as yet has 
a clear understanding of the operations of the advisory com- 
mission and of the subcommittees appointed by the Council of 
National Defense. 

Undoubtedly this amendment is intended to prevent the men 
who have been in Washington serving on these committees from 
being interested in any contract made with the Government, in 
which they have participated, whether their capacity was 
simply advisory or not. 

Now, Mr. President, I assume that Congress acted wisely 
when it authorized the organization of the Council of National 
Defense and the advisory commission. _I assume that their pur- 
pose was to bring about the coordination and cooperation of the 
department chiefs—six in number—who have the most to do 
with the prosecution of the war, or the largest identification 


with the industrial interests upon which we must rely for the 
prosecution of the war. I assume also that Congress knew what 
it was doing when it authorized the organization of an advisory 
commission, and that it knew that the purpose was to mobilize 
all the industries with which the Government had to deal by 
contract, in such a way as to have those industries represented 
at Washington upon authorized committees, with all the infor- 
mation and expert knowledge which they have to present to the 
National Government. 

Now, I assume that is the purpose of Congress. What evi- 
dence have we that the purpose of Congress has been in any way 
perverted? 5 

I regret, Mr. President, that the Council of National De- 
fense has not kept Congress better informed as to its movements 
and action; but I imagine that Congress will not hold it to 
too strict a responsibility regarding reports which were not re- 
quired by our legislation, in view of the fact that each one of 
these department chiefs is under tremendous pressure, forced 
every moment to do the present thing, and for this reason lack- 
ing the time to make elaborate reports of what is done or what 
is contemplated, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator 
interruption there? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think one reason why they have not re- 
ported is that delay and indecision have chiefly characterized 
their proceedings. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I do not believe that delay 
and indecision have characterized their proceedings. I think 
their accomplishment thus far is a great one. They have put 
into operation the machinery of legislation fot the creation of 
a vast army. They have organized and landed upon the shores 
of France without a mishap a very large force. They have been 
engaged daily in conference with these various committees mak- 
ing a survey of the resources of the country upon which the 
Nation must call. They have not made contracts regarding 
the most important matters, perhaps—steel and iron and coal, 
lying at the base of all other industries—because as yet they 
have not been able to agree upon a price; but the machinery 
which they have adopted for the determination of price seems 
to me an admirable one. ' 

In the first place, they have summoned to Washington upo 
these committees the chiefs of industry, the captains of industry, 
in each department. Can they exhaust inquiry in a day? Can 
they secure all the information necessary in a day? No; and 
they would be powerless to do it themselves in as efficient a 
manner as through the aid of these great captains of industry, 
who are able to present to them in the clearest and most con- 
cise form the condition of every industry, the location of the 
plants, the output of the plants, the possibilities of increasing 
the plants, and their coordination in such a way as to get from 
each plant as quickly as possible its largest output in the inter- 
est of the war. Having summoned these men here to give in- 
formation, having summoned these men who are frankly sellers 
to give that information, and that expert information, there 
is nothing in the record to show that they blindly follow the 
advice or the information which they receive from these inter- 
ested parties. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. The Council of National Defense consists 
altogether of members of the Cabinet? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. ; 

Mr. WATSON. The advisory commission consists altogether 
of civilians who are not members of the Council of National 
Defense? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr, WATSON. All that the advisory commission can do is te 
advise as to prices and materials and such other matters as may 
be of interest. Is it not a fact that the Council of National De- 
fense, consisting of Cabinet members, making no contracts as a 
body but making contracts only as individuals afterwards, can 
protect the Government and the Treasury from any foolish ad- 
vice or selfish advice that might be given by the advisory com- 
mission altogether outside of any official capacity? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Why, of course. They represent the Gov- 
ernment, the buyer. They are the agents of the Government 


permit an 


for the purpose of buying; and the Council of National Defense 
does not act as a unit in determining whether a contract shall 
be let. That responsibility attaches to the chief of the depart- 
ment to which the jurisdiction properly belongs. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New York? 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. Is it not also a fact that these associate com- 
mittees of the advisory commission were appointed solely for 
the purpose of coordinating their respective trades; and after 
all, do they not represent these trades in their relation to Lhe 
Government rather than the Government? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Certainly. They represent the industries; 
they represent the sellers. Now, it is not to be assumed that 
they act without interest. Of course they are interested in 
these industries. Everybody understands that; but their infor- 
mation and their advice is at hand, to be taken and accepted by 
the Council of National Defense, or by the department or chief 
charged with the responsibility, as they or he shall determine. 

Now, what do we propose to do? In an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and distrust, not warranted by a single thing that has 
been presented to our attention, not warranted by a single proven 
charge, we propose to penalize the members of these committees 
of sellers and say, “ You can give your information, you can give 
your advice, but you can not take a contract, nor can any concern 
in which you are interested take a contract.” 

What do you do, then, with reference to the steel interests? 
Why, you prevent these captains in the steel industry from act- 
ing on the committee at all, and you go to men of less experience 
and less information for that which the Government seeks. 

Where is there any evidence that the Government has suffered? 
Do not the Council of National Defense know that they are deal- 
ing with sellers? Does not each department chief know that 
he is dealing with a seller? Mr. Gary is chairman of one of the 
subcommittees regarding steel. When the Council of National 
Defense ask him whether the condition of the steel industry is 
such as will enable the Government to receive a prompt response 
to a demand for 1,000 or 10,000 or 1,000,000 tons of steel, do they 
not know that he is an interested party, and do they not go to 
him simply because he is an interested party and knows and un- 
derstands the industry? But you propose to penalize that man 
anıl other men like him. 

To whom would you go for information with regard to the 
steel industry of this country in preference to Mr. Gary and 
Mr. Schwab? We know that these two men have all the infor- 
mation at their disposal. Are you going to have the Council of 
National Defense take meré theorists and experts and send them 
all over the country to make inquiry, when the information can 
be collected and presented to them quickly and almost instan- 
tancously by the parties interested in the industry? And, know- 
ing that they are interested, will they not be on their guard with 
reference to the price? 

What do we witness to-day? We know that the steel industry 
has mobilized itself with a view to meeting the demands of the 
Government. They know what plants can be enlarged, how 
their output can be enlarged; and, mind you, it will be neces- 
sary to enlarge outputs and to make large expenditures in 
plants. Are you going to prevent the corporations in which 
they are interested from having any contract with the Govern- 
ment? And right here to-day, what evidence have you of lack 
of careful methods of procedure upon the part of the Council 
of National Defense? Have they accepted the price per ton 
which the Steel Trust and the other plants insist upon as a fair 
price, a price which they can receive elsewhere in the market? 
Not at all. The Federal Trade Commission, under the direction 
of the President, is now engaged in a careful inquiry as to costs. 
I have gone over some of that work with members of that com- 
mission, and I can see how careful and studious their attentiop 
to that job has been. We have in the papers an illustration of 
the care with which the administration is proceeding in this 
matter—an absolute refusal upon the part of the President and 
upon the part of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy to accept the price which is presented by this industry as 
n fair price, and an indication that rather than accept that price 
the Government will resort to the extraordinary power, given by 
the law, of commandeering their plants. 

Mr. President, I hope there will be some adjustment of that 
matter. I hope there will be some adjustment of that matter 
through the Federal Trade Commission after they have ascer- 
tained their costs. I trust there will be such a settlement of it 
as will give the steel industry a fair profit and as will also 
stimulate the steel industry to enlarge its plants. We all know 
that there must be some stimulus. If they shall enlarge the 
plants at the expense of tens of millions of dollars, and the war 
should come to an end this week or next month or next year, 
those plants might be idle. So that there are two things to be 
considered. These men, representing the stockholders, must see 
to it that there is a sufficient guaranty for the future if they 
are to increase their capital expenditure; and the Government, 
on the other hand, is warranted in fixing such a price as wiil 


stimulate them to increase their plants and to produce the 
products that are essential for the prosecution of the war. 

So it was with coal. Was there any indication there of yield- 
ing to the views of the sellers? Protracted negotiations were 
held upon that subject between the Council of National Defense 
and the committee headed by Mr. Peabody, representing the 
coal interests, frankly buyers on the one side and sellers upon 
the other; and the result of it all was that the operators of the 
entire country were summoned to Washington by Mr. Peabody’s 
committee, and a conference was held, and action was taken by 
the operators, but none by the Government. 

There seems to be an assumption that the Government ac- 
cepted the price of $3 a ton at the mine fixed by the coal oper- 
ators. That is not so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The coal operators fixed a price of $3, 
whereas the prevailing price at the mine a little over a year 
ago, before the war and perhaps during the war, was only $1.50 
aton. We insist that it is too high, and I think it is too high; 
but, on the other hand, the operators say that as a result of the 
extraordinary demand upon the coal production of the country 
it has risen in the market to $5.50 a ton, and that in making 
a reduction from $5.50 a ton to $3 a ton they made a patriotic 
sacrifice—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Just one moment, 
allow me to complete this thought. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Surely. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There the operators came down from $5.50 
to $8 a ton, and every factory in the country has received the 
benefit of that; but was it accepted by the Government? No. 
That matter is to be left still as a matter of investigation and 
inquiry. The War Department and the Navy Department have 
announced that they regard the price as too high. The Presi- 
dent has declared that there shall be no relationship between 
profits and patriotism. What indication is there, therefore, 
that the sellers on these various committees are having undue 
influence with the Government? 

Mr. President, it is a hard thing for any man to vote against 
an amendment which penalizes the participation in a contract 
with the Government of any agent of the Government, whether 
he be under salary or simply advisory. It is a hard thing to vote 
against it; and yet if you do put this upon the statute book, you 
impair and destroy this system of coordination which has been 
built up; that system which has given Germany preeminence in 
the industrial world—the ability to mobilize its industries, ac- 
curate knowledge concerning them, accurate knowledge regarding 
present production and future possibilities of production, and 
accurate knowledge regarding costs and prices. You are going 
to take a step backward in the pathway of efficiency; and we 
all know that the great evil of democracies is that they can not 
or do not act with the accuracy and the efficiency with which 
autocracies act. 

We have been headed in the right direction. This work of 
the administration regarding war has been done and well done; 
and it does not seem to me that in advance, relying simply upon 
suspicion, without proof of any wrongdoing, and, on the contrary, 
with proof of the guarded care with which the administration 
and the Council of National Defense are acting, we should prac- 
tically destroy this system of cooperation and coordination that 
has been built up. 

I now yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
if he thinks the members of the advisory commission or the 
members of the advisory committees should have the right to 
procure, attempt to procure, or make any contract for the pur- 
chase of any supplies for the use of the Government, either from 
themselves or from their firms, or from corporations in which 
they are interested? Does the Senator think they ought to 
have the right to contract with themselves, as stated in. this 
section? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me read the language. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will say to the Senator that that is all - 
there is in the proposed statute “ procure, attempt to procure, 
or make any contract” for the benefit of themselves. Does the 
Senator think they ought to have the right to do it? 

LANDS. Why, I think that the coal operators are 
there, I think the steel operators are there, frankly to sell to 
the Government and to procure contracts with the Government, 
and they ought to be there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the Senator thinks they ought to be 
there? 


if the Senator will 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not regard them in any sense as the 
agents of the Government. I regard this simply as a scheme 
of legislation by which the great industries of the country can, 
through responsible men, deal with the Government; that on 
the one hand they are the sellers—frankly so—and that on the 
other hand the Government is the buyer. 

Why, we have to-day this committee on transportation, com- 
posed of five of the most prominent railroad presidents in the 
country ; men not at all connected with scandals in railway ad- 
ministration; men of high character and efficiency. ~ 

They are here every day, at the invitation of the Government. 
conferring with the Council of National Defense as to the 
methods in which they can best serve the Government; and yet 
they are carrying goods for the Government, and they are 
pecuniarily interested in every operntion of the Government. 
Would you deny the Government the aid and the cooperation of 
such a committee by declaring that no corporation in which they 
are interested should transport a ton of coal for the United 
States Government? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I just want to call the attention of the 
Senator to this language. It reads: 

To procure, attempt to procure— 


And so forth. 

Why, what is Mr. Gary here for to-day? Of course, I imagine, 
though I do not know, that the position of the Steel Trust and 
of Mr. Schwab’s organization is that there is such an extraorili- 
nary demand for steel throughout the world that they can com- 
mand the present prices of over $100 a ton. But the Govern- 
ment desires to get a lower price out of them. Now. after they 
have secured a lower price, would you penalize Mr. Gary for 
having participated in making that contract, when the Steel 
Trust and Mr. Schwab’s plant are practically the only plants 
in the country that are able to respond to the demands of the 
Government ? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I want to ask the Senator if he thinks 
that the fact that Mr. Gary did participate in that conference 
will lead to the Government getting the steel any cheaper than 
if he had not come there? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, I hope so. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does not the Senator think that Mr. 
Gary’s influence there will be to raise the price of steel to the 
Government? f 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I bope the result of that conference will 
be to bring down the price of steel very materially. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I said to raise the price of steel to the 
Government. Will not that be the result of Mr. Gary’s par- 
ticipation in this conference? Of course we understaisl that all 
the influence that ne brought to bear upon his confrères in that 
meeting was to increase the price of steel to the Government 
and put money in the coffers of the company he represents 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then I presume that Mr. Gary or Mr. 
Schwab should not talk to the Council of National Defense at 
all; that they should not talk to the Secretary of War: that they 
should not talk to the Secretary of the Navy. It is a dangerous 
thing for them, inasmuch as they are interested in a production 
part of which the Government will need. to approach the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, lest 
they be unduly influenced. I can not admit the force of that 
argument. f 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kne in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. If the representatives of these great steel com- 
panies are to be called into council with the Government, is it 
the Senator’s idea that they will tell the Government what is a 
correct price? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My idea is that in all probability self- 
interest will prompt them to name a price above that which 
they should receive. I think so. 

Mr. REED. I was asking if they were to advise with regard 
to prices. Now, of what use or value is the advice of a man 
who, as the Senator has just said, is so circumstanced that self- 
interest would cause him to name a price above that which he 
ought to receive? Do not those two statements together prove 
absolutely the utter foolishness of calling in the men who are 
concerned in the prices to consult with them about prices? 
Does it not follow that the kind of consultation that ought to 
be had with these gentlemen is with reference to the capacity 
of plants, the ability to produce things—that sort of informa- 
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tion which they can give ‘without interfering with their own 
business? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senator's argument 
would, of course, prevent all communication between buyer and 
seller, In the usual vocations every buyer must beware in 
talking to a seller of a thing that he wants lest that seller 
should advise him unwisely. 

Mr. REED. No; Mr. President. 
Mr, NEWLANDS. The Senator’s argument does away with 


all negotiations between buyer and seller. 

Mr. REED. Oh. no. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is how I regard this. The Senator 
talks about advice. I regard this simply as negotiation. be- 
tween the great industries of the country and the Goverument 
the seller prompted by self-interest, restrained “perhaps by 
patriotism, and the buyer appealing to the sense of fairness 
and patriotism of the seller. I do not know how you ean get a 
price except by negotiation, unless you resort .to public bids; 
and we all know that with reference to all these things that are 
now in such urgent demand by the Government, if the Govern- 
ment should seek bids. the prices fixed would be exorbitant. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Nevada to the amendment that_has just been read from 
the desk, proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
and ask him if he does not believe that that is a real solution 
of this whole difficulty, and one that will not result in the de- 
mobilization of the brains and the success of the country in an en- 
terprise where the highest intelligence is required and where we 
must succeed? As I understood the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, it would carry these two propositions, which I think 
ought to meet the situation: First, that no one who has a relation 
of trust or confidence with the Government, even in an advisory 
capacity, shall be permitted to solicit a contract with the Govern- 
went in which he is interested, or in which any institution in which 
he has a financial interest is interested. That is absolutely 
prohibited and made a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. 

But if he occupies any such relation to the Government on 
the board, and the board desires to award a contract to him 
or to an institution in which he has a pecuniary interest. he is 
compelled to disclose in writing what that interest is. So it 
will be dealing at arms length. The other members of the com- 
mittee or board, or whatever the constituent body may be, have 
acted upon the knowledge of his disclosure as to the extent of 
his interest, but with the additional thought that he must with- 
draw from any participation in the award. So you have a situa- 
tion that precludes the possibility, except subject to the penal- 
ties of the statute, of anybody sustaining this relation to the 
Government soliciting a contract, or if the exigencies of the 
situation require that the contract should be let to him or to 
some institution in which he has an interest, he must not only 
withdraw from any participation in the award of the contract 
but must disclose in writing that interest, so that it will be a 
matter of record. 

I think if we would adopt the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, and I think I have correctly stated it, it would be an easy 
solution of this whole difficulty, because I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Nevada will indulge me just a moment 
longer, that nothing would bring more joy to the heart of the 
German Kaiser than that we should demobilize this wonderful 
instrument that has been gathered together and that represents 
the best brains and the greatest success of this country. 
Although I have striven over in court many and many a time 
for the rule of law which has been invoked, a rule of law that is 
designed to protect the weak against the strong, the ward 
against the guardian. the cestin que trust against his trustee, 
I do not think that we can stand upon that principle of exist- 
ing law in our dealings with a great government's resources 
and the mobilization of them for the purposes of a vast war. 
Yet I am in sympathy with appeasing what I might be justified 
in saying is almost a popular demand, that some sort of protec- 
tion must be thrown around these contracts, so that if it accom- 
plishes nothing else it will banish the idea of any suspicion or 
any irregularity in the conduct of the war in the mobilization 
of our materials and our supplies. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I think the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio and explained by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is preferable to the amendment which we 
Lave been considering, but I am still doubtful about the lan- 
guage employed. I want to penalize a Member of Congress who 
has an interest in a contract with reference to which he is legis- 
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lating; I want to penalize a member of the Cabinet who has an 
interest in a contract which he makes on behalf of the Govern- 
ment; but I am reluctant to penalize the seller because of his 
interest and because he may in an interview with the buyer have 
either urged or advised that his offer be accepted. 

Mr. KNOX. That is not the language of the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio, as I recall it, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand; it is “to solicit.” I want 
every producer in this country to be soliciting contracts for the 
Government. The more men engaged in the steel industry who 
will come forward and be solicitous to get contracts with the 
Government, the better for the Government and the better for 
the prosecution of this war. I want such men to solicit con- 
tracts. I want the executive department and Congress to be 
upon their guard and to realize all the time that we are dealing 
with sellers and that they represent the buyers. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield further to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me to continue 
this thought, I will yield to him in a moment. I think the evil 
comes largely from the term “advisory.” It is an unfortunate 
term, because it implies possibly that the people who are called 
upon to advise are absolutely disinterested people, when in the 
very nature of things they can not be disinterested. 

The umendment offered by the Senator from Ohio makes it a 
penal offense for n man on this committee like Mr. Gary to 
solicit a contract. I want him to solicit a contract and I wish 
him to be very eager to get a contract for the Government, and 
I trust patriotism will be as effective as self-interest in indicat- 
ing the terms of that contract. I will now yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, if he desires. 

Mr. KNOX. I only wish to state that-I hardly believe the 
Senator from Nevada intends to have us understand that he 
wants Mr. Gary, to use his own illustration, to solicit a contract 
which Mr. Gary himself will be one of the parties to award. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not understand that Mr. Gary has 
anything to do with the awarding of the contract. 

Mr. KNOX. Then the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
would not cover the situation the Senator from Nevada has sug- 
gested. The amendment of the Senator from Ohio, as I under- 
stand it, and I think I do understand it, is intended to prevent 
members of boards that have anything to do with the awarding 
of contracts or the advising of the awarding of contracts from 
soliciting the boards of which they are members to give them- 
selves the contract. That is the idea, as I understand it. Now, 
that does no harm to Mr. Gary. The fact is—and I think no one 
knows it better than the Senator from Nevada, the solicitation is 
going to be the other way. The Government is going to solicit 
the material; the manufacturers will not have to solicit the 
Government in order to sell it to them. For instance, take ship 
plate. Suppose the Government wants 10,000 or 100,000 or 
500,000 tons of ship plate. The Government knows who makes 
ship plate, and the Government will, under this law, even though 
Mr. Gary should be on the advisory board in respect to the char- 
acter of the plate that should be used, would not put Mr. Gary 
in the position of haying him come to them and solicit the 
board to buy plate. 

If the board would go to Mr. Gary and solicit a bid upon 
plate, then if Mr. Gary was a member of the board he would 
come under the provision of the second paragraph of the amend- 
ment—that is, he would have to disclose his interest and retire 
from any participation in the award. Now, that is not a hard- 
ship upon anybody and it seems to me it is morally correct, and 
still will not interfere with the administration of the contract 
at all. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have great confidence in 
the judgment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, and it may be 
upon reading the amendment over I may find it satisfactory, 
but as the Senator quoted from it, I understand it to be made 
a penal offense for one of these captains of industry represent- 
ing his industry, on one of these committees of producers and 
sellers, to solicit a contract. 

Now, what does soliciting mean? ‚Any effort to make a con- 
tract is a solicitation. Ido not want to hedge these men around 
with penalizations that will prevent them from rushing to the 
aid of the Government and from offering their plants and their 
products to the Government and naming the price. If such 

an offer as that is to be regarded as soliciting and then these 
captains of industry are to be indicted for a penal offense be- 
cause they have offered it, it seems to me the legislation is not 
se worded as to meet the purpose of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. WADSWORTH obtained the floor. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PomeERreNeE] had risen to make a suggestion to me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply wish to make one suggestion to 
the Senator from Nevada. It seems to me that he has over- 
looked the purpose of this amendment. I am quite clear, first, 
that we all want to protect the Government. We do want the 
advice and counsel of all these great experts. The Government 
ought to have the benefit of that. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment ought to be in a position where it will not be criticized. 
It seems to me if I were a member of this advisory council I 
would want, nay, I would demand some legislation which would 
put me in a position while I was trying to serve my country 
where I would be above suspicion. For that reason if one of 
these men who is acting on the advisory council is himself a 
manufacturer or a dealer in war supplies which the Government 
wants, he could very readily disclose to his associates on the 
advisory council that, I am interested to this extent: I am manu- 
facturing this class of goods. I want the Government to have 
these goods if the Government wants them, but you must be 
the judge as to whether or not the Government is to have them, 
and ought to have them, from my company.” I think that is 
going to be a protection not only to the members of the advisory 
council so that they will not be subjected to criticism but it will 
be also a protection to the Government itself against scandal 
and against excessive charges. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, just one word. I have not 
the Senator’s amendment before me and I have not been able to 
read it. I only have the information which I secured from the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I wish to ask the Senator to what 
does the term “solicit” refer in his amendment? 

Mr. POMERENE. The language is “solicit, attempt to pro- 
cure, or procure”; that is, he must not be the active agent, in 
going to the War. Department and saying, “I want you to get 
so many plates of steel from the United States Steel Co.” He 
must not do that. That is my judgment about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, when several days ago 
I took it upon myself to raise an objection to a request for unani- 
mous consent that the bill now pending before the Senate should 
be voted upon, I had in mind the very suggestion that has been 
described so ably this afternoon with respect to section 3 of the 
bill. I think upon that occasion when I gave my reason jor 
objecting to the unanimous-consent agreement which was then 
being proposed by the Senator from Oregon I stated we were 
in danger, by the enactment of section 3, of upsetting the entire 
war-making machinery of the United States. I think several 
Senators have come to the same conclusion, although perhaps 
not all who have come to that conclusion have as yet reached 
a solution for the redrafting of this section. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] 
has described the functions in part, I may say, of the advisory 
commission, or the subcommittees of the advisory commission, 
of the Council of National Defense. He has laid particular 
stress upon the fact that they are committees of sellers. I think 
that does not tell the whole story. They do a good deal more 
than to offer to sell goods to the Government of the United 
States. 

I have in mind, Mr. President, the aircraft-production board, 
concerning whose activities I have been fortunate enough to 
receive just a little information during the last few days. 

Every Senator, I think, realizes the tremendous part that 
aviation plays in the war that is now going on, and a good 
many of us believe that Americans can do nothing more effective 
to bring it to an early close than to establish absolute supremacy 
in the air, on the part of the allies and ourselves, over the Ger- 
man aircraft. 

The aircraft-production board is one of the committees of the 
advisory commission. It is headed by Mr. Howard E. Coffin, 
who, as is generally known, is vice president of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. Another member is the chief signal officer of 
the Army, Gen. George O. Squier; another, Rear Admiral David 
W. Taylor, of the Bureau of Construction of the Navy. Then 
there are Mr. S. D. Waldron, ex-vice president of the Packard 
Motor Car Co.; Mr. E. A. Deeds, former general manager 
of the National Cash Register Co. and later with the Dayton 
Engineering Co.; and Mr. R. L. Montgonfery, senior member 
of Montgomery, Clothier & Taylor. 

Mr. President, this aircraft-production board is doing some- 
thing infinitely more important than offering goods for sale to 
the Government of the United States.. It has been at work 
since the outbreak of the war endeavoring to place the indus- 
tries of this country in a position where they can turn out fight- 
ing aeroplanes in such enormous quantities that once they take 
the air nothing within a distance of 50 miles, measuring back 
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from the German lines, will be safe against attack by the aero- 
planes of the allies. 

When the war broke out, although we had been making aero- 
planes in this country for a long time, in fact, longer than any 
ether country, the development in aeroplane manufacture was 
exceedingly small as compared with the development in Ger- 
many, France, and England, and smaller even than the develop- 
ment in Italy, and it became necessary to mobilize all the 
industries that could turn to good account their present facili- 
ties in the manufacture of aeroplanes and particularly of aero 
motors. 

This aircraft production board has not only consulted with 
all the designers of motors in the United States, all the men 
with any experience or reputation, but it has consulted with 
Freneh, British, and Italian designers. Experts from all those 
countries have come here on the invitation of this board to 
submit the latest designs of the French, British, and Italian 
machines, and particularly the motors which propel those ma- 
chines. 

An effort has been made by this aircraft board, upon which the 
Army and the Navy are represented, but which is under the 
leadership of Mr. Coffin, to get the very best in designs and 
materials and information from all our allies, who have had 
such tremendously valuable experience for nearly three years 
in operating fighting machines. 

I am informed that some of the experts from abroad give it 
as their opinion that it would require six months for the de- 
signers and the manufacturers of the United States to design 
and adopt and get into the course of manufacture an aeroplane 
motor which would be comparable with the motors used in the 
French, Italian, and British services. Apparently the American 
designers who were called to Washington to give the Govern- 
ment advice upon this matter believed that that period could be 
reduced. They invited a score or more of the most eminent 
motor designers in the United States to put their heads together, 
and after carefully examining all the best designs in the foreign 
countries to put together an American motor. As the result of 
the mobilization of the brains of the motor-building industry in 
the United States I am informed that the first motor will be 
manufactured within 30 days from the day on which the work 
started. Mr. President, it would have been utterly impossible 
for the Secretary of War or the Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army, or any officer of the Navy, no matter how highly educated 
in technical work, to have accomplished that result. It re- 
quired the combined brains of the motor-manufacturing indus- 
try of the United States under the leadership and instruction 
and advice of the head of the aircraft-production board and 
his civilian colleagues on that board. Š 

Mr. President, it is the publicly announced policy of the ad- 
ministration to embark upon the manufacture of airplanes in 
the United States upon a tremendous seale. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senater will pardon me, I think it 
might be pertinent to remark at this place that the standardized 
motor is not the motor of the Packard Co. or of the Hudsòn Co. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All the designers who were gathered 
together under the leadership of this aircraft-production board 
of course have had experience in different motor-car companies, 
and without knowing whether it is true or not, I am under the 
very deep impression that probably some designer from the 
Packard Motor Car Co. helped in the work and some designer 
in the Hudson Motor Car Co. helped in the work. 

Mr. WATSON. Supplementary to what the Senator from 
New York has so ably said, I think that the men who originally 
designed the standardized motor were Mr. Vincent, from Detroit, 
and Mr. Hall, from San Francisco. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no knowledge of the names of 
the gentlemen, but my information is that there were more than 
two. Perhaps the final designs were perfected by two gentle- 
men, but it was the combined talent of more than two men, 
according to the information I have received. 

Mr. President, while this designing has been going on, while 
this great effort has been in progress toward establishing an 
American motor which shall be the equal or the superior of any 
foreign motor, and my information is, sir, that is it at least the 
equal of any fereign motor, this aircraft-production board has 
not been idle in other directions. One hundred and twenty-five 
of our best technical experts are now in Europe, keeping in 
touch with the latest developments from day to day and in con- 
stant communication with the aircraft-production board here at 
home, so that if any improvement should take place abroad our 
military service will get instant advantage from it. Without 
question many of the 125, who will from time to time cable 
advices to our Government, have some interest in some motor- 
manufacturing company in the United States. Some of the 125 
are Reserve Corps officers, having been given military commis- 


sions in order to establish their status among the military men 
of England, France, and Italy. 

It is a tremendous organization that has been developed, and 
is in the course of further development; and it must not stop 
in its progress toward perfection one single instant if there is 
any truth in the prediction which we hear made so often, that 
airplanes may settle this war.. , 

Now, Mr. President, no one motor factory can turn out this 
standardized perfected American motor economically and with 
sufficient speed to suit or to meet the military needs of the situ- 
ation. So, according to my information, this aircraft-produe- 
tion board has estimated the manufacturing facilities of every 
concern in the United States that cam make any little part of 
it, and has arranged to have different parts made in a score or 
more of factories, some of them as far distant as the Pacific 
coast. Some of them are not motor factories at all, but are 
shops that can quickly and easily turn their efforts into making 
some little part of this motor. 

It is exceedingly probabie that one or more of the civilian 
members of this aircraft-production board is a stockholder in 
some one or more of the score or more of concerns that are 
going to make parts for this motor. Now, what may happen 
under the amendment now pending? The aircraft-production 
board does not make the contract for these motors or any of 
their parts. I assume that only the Secretary of War may 
make the contract, but there never has been a Secretary of War 
and there never will be a Secretary of War who will know all 
about this entire problem. -So the aircraft-production board, I 
assume, will go to the Secretary of War and describe the prog- 
ress that has been made, the scheme and plan that has been 
laid out, what has already been accomplished, and advise him 
that by having such and such a manufacturer make one certain 
part of the machine-and another manufacturer make another 
certain part of the machine at certain prices which they think 
are reasonably fair, the whole work can be coordinated and 
brought to a successful conclusion in the shortest possible time. 
But if the aircraft-production board does that, under the exist- 
ing amendment three of them, if it is assumed that any of these 
three men own any stock in any of these companies, commit a 
criminal offense for merely advising the Secretary of War to 
sign a contract with a score or more of companies that are to 
put together this motor. Š 

Mr. REED. The Senator is now referring to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio or the amendment that was 
reported? . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am referring primarily to the orig- 
inal amendment pending before the Senate. I have not seen a 
printed copy of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio and 
I am not entirely certain 

Mr. POMERENE. I may say that it has not been printed. 
It was simply offered to-day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not seen a typewritten copy or 
a written copy. I am not entirely certain that the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio is absolutely safe in respéct to the 
situation I am attempting to describe. 

Mr. POMERENE.. I think if the Senator has an opportunity 
he will conclude that it will not at all interfere with his views 
in the matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If that is true, of course I am greatly 
relieved. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very briefly stated, it involves two proposi- 
tions: First, that no man shall solicit or procure or attempt to 
procure a contract if he is interested in it—that is, he shall not 
actively solicit nor attempt to procure or procure it—and, see- 
ondly, if the commission or the advisory council of which he is a 
member should seek to procure or contract for any of these sup- 
plies, that then he should disclose any pecuniary interest or 
official or stockholding interest which he may have in the com- 
pany that is about to furnish the supplies; and that he shall not 
participate in the making of the contract. I think it might be 
well, Mr. President, to have the amendment read. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am in entire agreement 
with the contention of the Senator from Ohio—that the pecuni- 
ary interest which any one of these gentlemen may have in any 
article which is to be purchased by the Government shall be 
made a matter of the greatest publicity. I think, if you do that, 
you would not need to do anything else. The situation is then 
cured by the weapon with which we are all familiar— pitiless 
publicity.” If the Government itself knows and the public 
knows and Congress knows that John Smith, a member of some 
subcommittee of the advisory commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Defense, owns so many shares of stock in such and such 
a corporation which is about to sell some of its goods to the 
Government, following the advice of the committee of which 
John Smith is a member—if the public knows that, we will not 
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have to have any additional provisions of law to protect the 
Government against fraud. Furthermore, be it remembered, Mr. 
President, it is not these committees that make contracts; it is 
the head of the department, the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. And it is to be presumed that they are exceed- 
ingly anxious to protect the Government against extortionate 
prices. As I read the amendment, however—even the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio—if three civilian members of the 
aircraft preduction board, accompanied by the two military 
members, desire to discuss with the Secretary of War a series 
of contracts, and if it so happens that they are interested in any 
one of many companies whose facilities are to be used in the 
manufacture of the goods, they are debarred from taking part 
in any such discussion and must not participate in making the 
contract. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not think that is really what the amendment 
means. Was the Senator from New York present when we 
discussed it a few minutes ago? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and I tried to understand it. 

Mr. KNOX. As I understand the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio—and, of course, it is upon that understanding that 
I gave it my acquiesence—it is designed to accomplish two 
things. One is that the members of these advisory boards shall 
be prohibited from soliciting contracts for their own benefit. I 
do not believe that that is objectionable, although I can under- 
stand from the example that the Senator from New York just 
put that there might be a very remote interest to be affected; 
but, speaking of it as a practical thing, I do not believe that is 
objectionable. I do not think a self-respecting man would, if 
he were occupying a confidential relation with the Government, 
solicit in the sense that he would seek to get a contract over 
and above some one else. 

The other provision, as I understand, is this: If he is a 
member of the board, and if the board decides that the contract 
should for the best interest of the Government be given to a 
concern in which he is interested, then he ought to disclose his 
interest in that concern. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I believe in that thoroughly. 

Mr. KNOX. Then I think the Senator from New York, the 
Senator from Ohio, and myself are almost in accord about the 
need of some such amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My only dread was that a member of 
the board who was in the category which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has been describing would be debarred by some- 
thing we do here from advising with the department chief. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not understand that this amendment would 
do 05 at all. I should like to have the amendment again 
read. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to say that in the amendment as 
originally drawn the word “advise” was inserted, and the amend- 
ment was rend with that word in it. Since then I have made 
several modifications of the amendment; and in order to per- 
fect the amendment I now ask the consent of the Senate that I 
may strike out the word “advise” and substitute therefor the 
word “ solicit.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio has a 
am to modify the-amendment which has been tendered by 

im. 8 

Mr. POMERENE. Again, after the words “or other body 
which shall make,” I desire to insert the words “or participate 
in making”; again, to insert, after the phrase “which he may 
have in such contract or order and in any party thereto,” the 
words “nor shall he participate in making such contract or 
giving said order.” I ask to modify the amendment in those 
respects; and I now ask the Secretary to read it to the Senate 
as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for that purpose; and I shall 
conclude in just a moment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as modified by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE}. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 3. No n 


acting either as a volunt or paid agent or em- 
ployee of the United States in any capacity, induding an ad ca- 
pacity, shall solicit, induce, or attempt to uce any or cer 
authorized to execute or to direct the execution of contracts on behalf 
of the Un States to make any contract or to give order for the 
furnishing te the United States of work, labor, or se or of ma- 
terials, supplies, or other property of any kind or chara , if such 


agent or employee has any pecuniary interest in such contract or ord 


F 
muy have in sue 


shall he pa 
Any willful violation of any o 


punished by a fine of not to exceed 
not more than five years, or both. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just one or two observa- 
tions, and I shall take my seat. Let me say that the amend- 
ment as now prepared and proposed by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Pomerene] meets my views on this question, and is infi- 
nitely preferable to the amendment which is printed in the bill 
as reported by the committee. Mr. President, let me take this 
opportunity to make another observation. It is exceedingly un- 
fortunate, in my humble judgment, that the Members of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives have so little oppor- 
tunity to become informed as to what the administration is 
doing, and particularly what the Council of National. Defense 
and the advisory commission are doing. 

Time and time again it appears upon this floor and upon the 
floor of the House of Representatives that the legislative branch 
is in the dark, and being in the dark it becomes suspicious, 
Let me observe, Mr. President, that it would be a helpful thing 
if the advisory commission of the Council of National Defense 
and the officers of the Council of National Defense itself would 
from time to time, upon appropriate occasions, through methods 
that are proper and feasible; inform Senators, individually or 
collectively, of what is being accomplished by these extra legal 
boards and commissions. We would then all understand what 
was being done; we would not be confused and misled. We 
would not make mistakes or reach the very verge of making 
mistakes; for that is what the Senate was doing a short time 
ago on this very amendment; and there would be a much better 
feeling, not only between the legislative braneh and the execu- 
tive branch, but amongst all the people of the United States. 
` Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, so far as I may be per- 
mitted to de so, after consultation with some of my colleagues 
on the committee, I am willing to accept the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio in lieu of section 3 of the bill 
as reported by the committee. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I should like to have the con- 
cluding paragraph of the amendment again reported. I did 
not quite catch the significance of the last words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
ua paragraph of the proposed amendment of the Senator from 

0. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Nor shall any agent or em make, or be a member of any com- 
mittee or other body which make, or participate in making, an 
recommendation concerning such contract or order to any ONAT 
board, or commission of the United States or any member or subordi- 
nate thereof, without making to the best of his knowledge and belief a 
full and complete disclosure in writing to such ns or group of 
persons of any and every pecuniary interest which he may have in such 
contract or order and in any party thereto, nor shall he participate in 
making such contract or giving order, 

Mr. KNOX. Right there, I want to ask the Senator from- 
Ohio if it is not his thought wholly that such persons shall not 
participate in making the award? If you say that he shall not 
participate in the making of the contract, it might be said that 
he could not be a party to the contract; and that would defeat 
the very purpose of the provision. 

Mr. POMERENE. That was not so intended. In the earlier 
part of the proposed amendment the words are used “ make any 
contract or to give any order,” and in the latter part of it I 
have tried to repeat the same language. It is possible that the 
amendment ought to be further modified. 

Mr. KNOX. I should suggest that it would meet the thought 
which I understand the Senator from Ohio entertains to merely 
say “nor shall he vote upon the awarding of such contract.” 
He will have to be a participant in the contract as a party. 
After he has disclosed his pecuniary interest in the contract 
there is nothing to prevent him then being a party to the con- 
tract, and making a contract. 

Mr. POMERENE. Provide that he shall not vote to award 
this contract to himself. That is the purpose. 

Mr. KNOX. That is the idea; and I think that language 
would cover it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the Senator of the opinion that the 
amendment as it is now framed does not include that idea, and 
that idea ouly? 


such contract or giving said order. 
the provisions of this section shall be 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for 
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Mr. KNOX. I am afraid that it might be argued that it 
includes something more than that; but I know it is not the 
Senator’s intention that it should do so. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is not. 

Mr. KNOX. It is only for the purpose of clearness that I 
would suggest that the language which the Senator has just 
used would be adequate and sufficient. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator suggest the exact change 
which he thinks should be made? 

Mr. KNOX. I will endeavor to do so in a moment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator pardon me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to ask the Senator from Ohio if it 
is his understanding of the law that the members of the advisory 
commission are now permitted to make contracts or to vote in 
connection with the making of contracts? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not believe I understand the Sena- 
tor's question. 

Mr. GRONNA. I asked the Senator from Ohio if it is his 
understanding that under the present law the members of the 
advisory commission are in any way allowed to vote in connec- 
tion with the making of contracts, or can make contracts? 

Mr. POMERENE. I must answer by saying that I have not 
examined the present statute on that subject. 

Mr. GRONNA, I think the Senator from Oregon made that 
clear a few moments ago. 

Mr, POMERENE. It is quite clear that a Senator ôr a Cabi- 
net officer might not be interested in a contract, but whether 
or not the statute is broad enough to include any man acting 
in an advisory capacity I can not say. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, there is nothing in the law creating the Council of 
National Defense and its advisory commission to permit them 
to contract with themselves or anybody else. 

Mr. GRONNA. Nor can they accept contracts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The law as it now stands does not 
prevent them from making contracts, but does not authorize 
them to make contracts. There is ho power given them to make 
contracts for the Government with themselves or with anybody 
else. 

Mr. GRONNA. My understanding of the law is that they are 
not authorized to make any contracts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under the act creating the Council 
of National Defense they are not authorized to do that. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? ; 

Mr. POMERENE. In jrst a moment. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has suggested a change in the amendment, and 
1 ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio as modified, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Nor shall any agent or employee make, or be a member of any com- 
mittee or other body which shall make or participate in making, soy 
recommendation concerning such contract or order to any council, 
beard, or commission of the United States or any member or subordinate 
thereof without making, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a full 
and complete disclosure in writing to such persons or group of persons 
of any and every pecuniary interest which he may have in such con- 
tract or order and in any party thereto; nor shall he participate in the 
awarding of such contract or giving said order. i 

Mr. POMERENE. So far as I may, I accept the suggestion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio has 
the right to perfect the amendment in that way. ‘Those words 
will be embodied in the amendment and become a part of the 
same, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Ohio if he will agree to the insertion of the word“ con- 
struction” immediately after the word “supplies,” so that it 
will read— 
make any contract or to give any order for the furnishing to the United 
States of work, labor, or services, or of materials, supplies, construction, 
or other property of any kind or character— 

And so forth. Will the Senator agree to that? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is embraced in the words 
“work” and “labor,” but, if not, I have no objection to the 
word “ construction” being inserted. If, however, I may make 
the suggestion to the Senator, I think he is proposing to insert 
the word at the wrong place. The word “ construction” should 
apply, not only to materials and supplies, but also to the words 
“or other property.” To say “materials, supplies, or other 
property of any kind or character, or the construction thereof,” 
it seems to me would be better, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps it would be better to insert the 
words “including construction,” after the word “ character.” 
I will ask that that modification be made. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
po eas as a part of the amendment of the Senator from 

0. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in regard to the proposed 
substitute I desire to say that the first subdivision of it, which 
is all in one sentence, is absolutely all right, but I think we ought 
to know just exactly what we are doing when we agree to the 
second subdivision. In my opinion, by the adoption of the sec- 
ond subdivision we will legalize the practice of members of 
the advisory commission or its committees dealing with them- 
selves. We will simply put certain limitations upon their deal- 
ing with themselves. 

I now read the last subdivision of the proposed amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

Nor shall any agent or employee make, or be a member of any com- 
mittee or other body which shall make or participate in making, an 
recommendation concerning such contract or order to any counelh, 
board, or commission of the United States or any member or subordinate 
thereof without making, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a full 
and complete disclosure in writing to such persons or group of persons 
of any and every pe y interest which he may have fh such con- 
tract or order. 

All these gentlemen will have to do in order to deal with them- 
selves, if we adopt this provision, will be merely to put it in 
writing that they have an interest. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR, Just a moment. They can go as far as 
they like, just so they put it in writing. I do not believe that 
we ought to legislate in that way. We have a provision on the 
subject now, and it is a better provision than this, which 
legalizes the very thing that we have been endeavoring to pre- 
vent. I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator certainly does not want to 
misstate the situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely not. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator failed to read the last clause 
which is a very material one, namely, “that he shall not partici- 
pate in making the award of the contract.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, listen to this. There can not be 
any mistake about it—— 

Mr. GORE. A Cabinet officer makes the award now. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; a Cabinet officer makes the award 
now. There is no doubt in the world now that the advisory 
commission does not sign contracts. We all know that the 
officers of the Quartermaster’s Department sign the contracts. 
If we adopt this provision, we will merely be legalizing what we 
are complaining of. That is all we will be doing. There is no 
need for any misunderstanding about it. It is very carefully 
written, very adroitly worded, but the effect of it is beyond the 
shadow of controversy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. If the advisory commission makes no 
contracts, to what does the final provision refer, namely, that 
no member of it shall vote in making an award? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The proposed amendment will permit just | 
what they are doing now. Under this provision they will have 
that right. A committee of the Council of National Defense, 
say the committee on clothing, will advise that the Government 
buy a million suits of clothes from Sears, Roebuck & Co., for 
the sake of the illustration. They will have a right to do that 
under this provision, and the contracting officers of the Gov- 
ernment may proceed to enter formally into a contract upon 
that recommendation. That is just precisely what they are 
doing now. In other words, this is a pure and simple legaliza- 
tion of what we are trying to prevent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator has a copy of the amend- 
ment, will he be kind enough to read the last sentence? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will take pleasure in doing so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would not ask the Senator to do so 
if the amendment were printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Without the last subdivision, I prefer this 
amendment to the amendment which has been offered by the 
committee. With the last subdivision, it makes the first part 
of the amendment absolutely negatory, without any value 
whatsoever, and without any meaning. It is absurd to pro- 
hibit a practice in the first subdivision and then license it in 
the second subdivision of the same paragraph. From my point 
of view, it is a travesty upon legislation. Now I will read it, 
in compliance with the request of the Senator from Connecticut: 
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Nor shall any agent or employee make, or be a member of any com- 
mittee or other body which shall make or participate in making soy 
recommendation concerning such contract or order to any council, 5 
ber or subordinate 
thereof, without making, te the best of his knowledge and belief, a full 


or commission of the United States or any mem 


of persons 


and complete disclosure in writing to such Renee or gro — 
such con- 


of any and every pecuniary interest which he may have 
tract or order In any party thereto— 

I do not know what that part of it means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will pardon the 
Chair. The Chair thinks the Senator has left out the word 
“and.” 

Mr. McKELLAR, And in any party thereto "— 
nor shall he participate in making— 

It is difficult to read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. “Participate in the awarding of "—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. “ Participate in making such contract or 
giving” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. “ Participate in the awarding of such 
contract " is the way the copy I have reads. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennes- 
see is reading from a copy of the amendment which was made 
before the change suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Knox]. I am not sure that I have it exactly right myself. 
I suggest the Senator had better get the original. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I will read from the original. 

Nor shall any agent or employee make, or be a member of any com- 
mittee or other body which shall make or participate in mering ony 
recommendation conterning such contract cr order to any council, 
or commission oi the Uaited States. or any member or subordinate 
thereof, without making, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a fuii 
and complete disclosure in writing to such persons or group of persons 
of any and every pecuniary interest which he may have in such contract 
or order and in any party thereto— 

That does not make sense— 

— shall he participate in the awarding of such contract or giving said 
order. 

Mr. POMERENE. The words “and in any party thereto” 
are designe! to cover corporations or associations in which he 
may be interested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I accept that; that is entirely true; per- 
haps I am a little captious about it. 

Now, it is perfectly plain what that means. It does not mean 
a prohibition of the practice of members of the advisory com- 
mission dealing with themselves; it means a licensing of the 
practice of members of the advisory commission dealing with 
themselves. The very thing that the Senator from Iowa wanted 
to prevent in offering his amendment, which is now the com- 
mittee amendment, is absolutely legalized if the pending amend- 
ment is accepted. 1 con not emphasize the position that I am 
here taking better than to read the first subdivision, and I will 
try to read it distinctly, so that Senators may understand it 
and realize how absolutely it is nullified by the second subdi- 
vision of the second paragraph. Now, listen to this: 

Sec, 3. No person acting either as a voluntary or paid agent or em 
ployee of the United States in any capacity, including an advisory 
capacity, shall solicit, induce, or attempt to induce, any person or 
officer authorized to execute or to direct the execution of contracts on 
behalf of the United States to make any contract or to give any order 
for the furnishing to the United States of work, labor, or servi or of 
materials, bid or other property of any kind or character, including 
construction, if such agent or employee has any 5 interest in 
such contract or order, or If he or any firm of which he a member, 
or corporation, joint-stock company, or association, of which he is an 
officer or stockholder or in the pecuniary 8 of which he is directly 
or udlrectly interested, shall be a party thereto. 

Now, that is an absolute, sweeping prohibition against men 

who are acting in an advisory capacity dealing with themselves. 
There can not possibly be any mistake about it. It is an abso- 
lute prohibition, explicit, pointed, beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Then the next sentence comes right along and calmly nullifies 
the first. Now, listen how it is nullified. It is nullified almost 
exactly in the language in which the statement of the first 
proposition is made: > ; 

Nor shall any agent or employee make or be a member of any com- 
mittee or other body which shall make or participate in making, 
recommendation concerning such contract or order to any — 0 

rd, or commission of the United States, or any member or subordinate 
theree” without making, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a full 
and e.mplete disclosure in writing to such persons or group of persons 
of any and every Perony interest which he may have in such con- 
tract or order and 1 cipate in 

violation of 


n any party thereto, nor shall he 


making such contract or giving said order. Any willfu 


any of the provisions of this section shall be punished by a fine of 
aay > RS $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than five years, 
or both. 


In other words. so far as it means to me, if we want to re- 
peal section 1783 of the Revised Statutes by necessary implica- 
tion and then legalize the very thing that it is desired by some 
to prohibit, we ought to adopt th s amendment; but if we want 
to prohibit men from dealing with themselves while on these 
advisory committees, we ought to adopt the original committee 
amendment. 8 


It is conceded by everybody here that these men have no power 
to make contracts. Senators are all familiar with the law by 
which the Council of National Defense was created. There is 
not a word in it that permits a contract to be made by any part 
of the board or any committees of the board. Everyone who 
has discussed the matter here to-day says they have gone far 
afield when they have undertaken to contract or to engage in 
contracting. That was not the purpose of the act at all. The 
purpose of it was to have their advice; not to have them come 
here and get altogether, or get certain favored ones together, 
and have them contract practically with themselves, to the ex- 
clusion of all other contractors. 

The Senator from Nevada says it was the purpose to bring 
the sellers together with the Government. Why, the sellers do 
not have any trouble about getting together. Is it possible that 
Congress appropriated $500,000 a year for the purpose of get- 
ting the sellers together and giving them offices here to look 
after the sellers’ interest in this matter? I do not believe there 
was any such purpose in our action in making this appropriation 
of $500,000. Who would have voted for a $500,000 appropria- 
tion to bring together here in Washington all the sellers of ma- 
terials and those who wanted contracts, so that they could get 
the best possibie contracts from the Government? j 

I do not think anyone would have done so. It would not be 
fair. There are many contractors here. There are many fur- 
nishers here. There are many captains of industry here on 
these advisory committees; and there are many, that are not 
here. There are more that are not on the committees, than 
there are on the committees. We shall be enacting class legis- 
lation, if we adopt this amendment, which absolutely legalizes 
them; and I for one am going to vote against the substitute and 
vote for the original amendment offered by the committee. 

Mr MARTIN. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. I ask that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

PAY OF EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
has agreed to lay aside temporarily the unfinished business 
in order that I may have laid before the Senate a House 
bill providing for the pay of the pages, that will not take three 
minutes to consider. There is no money with which to pay 
their per diem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the following bill from the House of Representatives. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 5405) making appropriations 
for certain session employees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. May we not have the bill read? 

The Secretary read the bill. as follows: 7 

Be it enacted; etc., That the following sums are appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated : 

SENATE. 


For 16 pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $2.50 per day 
each from and including July 1, 1917, until the close of the first session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, so much as may be necessary. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

employees, from and including July 1, 1917, until 
rst session of the Sixty-fft Congress: Forty-six 
pages, .ncluding 2 riding pages, 4 telephone pages, 1 press-gallery 
page, and 10 for duty at the entrances to the Hall of the House, 
at $2.50 per day.each; 9 messengers in the post office, at the rate of 
$100 per month each; so much as may be necessary. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

+ CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole; resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I hope we may have a 
vote on the pending amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope this matter will go 
over until to-morrow. I am impressed with the amendment as a 
general proposition. There is, however. something in regard to 
the terms of the amendment as it now stands to which I can not 
reconcile my mind. I should like further time to consider it, 
and I am inclined to think that other Senators would like to 


For the followi 
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. have this amendment go over until to-morrow. It is a very im- 
portant amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have no objection, 
if the Senator desires to have it go over. With that amend- 
men: the committee amendment will have been completed; 
and it has been suggested by quite a number of Senators that 
the Senate take a recess until Monday. I should like to know 
what the feeling of the Senate is about that. Is it desired that 
we shall continue to-morrow? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if we could have made an ar- 
rangement by which we could have voted on the choice between 
the Gore substitute and this bill, so that we would have known 
which one we were actually to work on, I would have been 
quite agreeable to adjourning until Monday; but we are told 
indeed, it is undoubtedly the fact—that as long as anyone de- 
mands it, the present bill must be kept before the Senate until 
it is perfected. a > 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. REED. And that to the exclusion of any consideration 
of the Gore substitute, which is very different in its scope 
from the present bill. 

That being the case, if we must continue with this bill until 
it is perfected, then comes the question of substituting the 
Gore amendment or substitute, and that is to be perfected; so 
that if we do not keep at work we will not really have reached 
a point of understanding when the time for voting under the 
unanimous-consent agreement occurs. 

I therefore hope that we can put in to-morrow and get rid 
ot the amendments to the pending bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is perfectly satisfactory to me. 
I was only acting along the line of the suggestion of quite 
a number of Senators. Does any Senator desire to proceed 
with the discussion to-night? 

Mr. REED. -Can we not proceed with the others? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing, 
so far as I am concerned, to have the Senate proceed with the 
other amendments, leaving this over until to-morrow, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio will lie over and be 
printed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I now move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the pending bill, and to substitute 
what I shall have read to the Senate. I will say, however, that 
this substitute is lying on Senators’ desks, excepting that the 
first section has been somewhat changed in the copy which I 
shall have read. There is only one other slight change in the 
bill from the copies on the desks of Senators. I will ask to 
have it read down to and including section 9. 

If any Senator desires, I will have the remaining part of the 
bill read; but I will say that section 10 is the so-called Nelson 
amendment to the food-production bill, which passed the Sen- 
ate on June 1, relating to boards of trade and grain exchanges. 
There is no change in it. Section 11 is the so-called Poindex- 
ter-Walsh amendment, relating to hoarding, gambling, and 
speculating in foodstuffs. That was attached to the bill which 
passed on June 1. I shall not ask to have that read unless 
Senators desire it. To that section I have added a clause that 
it shall not be construed to repeal the Sherman antitrust law. 
I deem that imporfant. 

The remaining part of the bill, from section 12 on, is in sub- 
stantial correspondence with and almost a literal transcript of 
the pending bill, and I shall not ask to have that réad unless 
Senators desire; but down to and including section 9 I ask to 
have it read to the Senate, 3 7 

Mr. BRANDEGER.. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator from Oklahoma is offering this as a substitute for the 
entire bill? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it in order at this time, before the 
bill has been perfected as n whole, to offer a Substitute for the 
whole of it? : 

Mr. GORE. It is undoubtedly, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I meant to address the Presiding Officer 
when I asked if it was in order. I intended that as a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. GORE. I rather suspected that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not know whether the Senator did 
or not from what happened. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The present occupant of the 
chair ‘ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Allow me to suggest that that ques- 
tion was determined by the Vice President this morning. 

Mr. GORE. Les; he did; but he held this 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If it has been determined, very well. 


Mr. GORE. The Vice President held that the substitute could 
be offered, that the pending bill could be perfected by amend- 
ment, and that the substitute could be perfected by amend- 
ment; and that when there were no further amendments to be 
offered to either one, then the final vote would come as between 
the two. That was the ruling of the Chair, and that is the 
course I am seeking to pursue. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Very well, That is satisfactory to me, I 
am sure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE, Yes; that is the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I do not understand how we would procee: then. 
Would we have both before the Senate? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. And be amending each of them? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; either one, as we did the other day, 
when the liquor amendments were before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. My understanding of the rule is this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if a proposition is made to substitute for a pending 
bill the proponents of the pending bill have the right to insist 
that it shall be perfected before anything else is done. When 
that is completed, then the substitute can be offered and consid- 
ered, and it can be perfected. Then the question will be upon 
the substitution. But it would be a peculiar thing to have two 
bills before the Senate, each of them under consideration and 
each of them subject to amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator is usually 
very accurate 

Mr. REED. Iam not on parliamentary law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But as to this proposition, clearly 
he is wrong. If a substitute is presented, the rule requires you 
to perfect the original before you perfect the substitute; but 
the two are before the Senate at the same time, each subject to 
be perfected. You can offer your substitute before you have 
perfected the original, but you then must perfect the original. 
under our rule, first, and perfect the substitute second. Then 
you vote between them, ö 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I really can not see any difference 
between the Senator's statement and my own. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is this difference: They can 
not keep offering amendments to the original proposition and 
keep you from getting your substitute before the Senate at all. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; it can be offered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well. we can consider it, too; but 
we can not consider amendments to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the Recorp, I want to say 
that what the Senator from Georgia has stated is well known 
to be the case under Rule XVIII. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator should have gone further and 
said that after the House provision is perfected and the Senate 
proceeds to the consideration of the substitute, and it is per- 
fected, that does not bar the Senate, before the time for a vote 
arrives, from offering further amendments to the original or to 
the substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
for revision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has sent to the re- 
porters and obtained the ruling of the Vice President this 
morning upon this question; and if there is no,objection, the 
Chair will announce the ruling of the Vice President. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], addressing the pre- 
siding officer, said: 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
it be in order at this time to move a substitute for the pending bill—I 
mean, after the enacting clause? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. There is a pending committee amendment and 
an agreement to take up the committee amendments first; so that until 
116 are disposed of, at least, the motion to strike out and substitute 
will not be in order, 

There are pending amendments to the bill, and, under the rul- 
ing of the Vice President, it would not be in order to 

Mr. GORE. I do not understand that there is a pending 
amendment. 5 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there is a pending committee amendment. i 

Mr. GORE. But, Mr, President, it has been laid aside by the 
Senator in charge of the bill. i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President, there are oth 
amendments pending to the bill. 

Mr. GORE. There are no other amendments pending. They 
have been printed and are lying on the table, but no Senator 
has moved their adoption. č 


The matter is still open, of course, 


He limited it to pending committee 
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Mr. 
moved. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor. 

Mr. GORE. It was not in order to move their adoption until 
the committee amendments had been disposed of. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there were quite a 
number of amendments offered by Senators in view of the possi- 
bility of cloture being applied. They are pending now to this 


CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; quite a number of them were 


Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
the agreement affects only committee amendments. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no agreement whatever about individ- 
ual amendments. s 

Mr. GORE. And they are not pending until they are moved. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor. Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GORD. I yield; yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. A parliamentary inquiry: Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement is it not necessary to absolutely 
dispose of committee amendments before any ‘substitute can be 
offered ? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the opinion of the 
present occupant of the chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. If that is true, then the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill can not, under that agreement, con- 
sent to lay aside a committee amendment in order that a sub- 
stitute may be taken up in its place. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, that was not done, but the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill can not keep a committee amendment 
pending indefinitely and lay it aside and preclude anybody 
from offering a substitute. He laid it aside. For that reason 
I offered this. Otherwise, I could not have made that offer. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GORE. I yield; yes, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amendment was laid aside, not- 
withstanding the desire of the Senator from Oregon to have a 
vote on it. It was laid aside at the request and for the con- 
venience of some of the Senators who wanted to see it in print. 
I should have liked to have had a vote on it then, but it was 
temporarily laid aside. However, that does not dispose of it. 
It is still pending before the Senate. It is still pending as an 
amendment to the bill; and I agree with the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the rule, I object to the consider- 
ation of a substitute until this committee amendment is dis- 
posed of, although I should not object—it being nearly 5 
o’clock—to taking a recess until to-morrow if we wish, to. I 
do object to the consideration of a substitute at this time, 
however, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels constrained to 
rule that the substitute offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
is not now in order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to get the reason 
for the Chair’s ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ruling of the Chair is 
that the substitute offered by the Senator from Oklahoma is 
not in order until the committee amendments—which also in- 
clude, as the Chair understands, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio—have been disposed of. 

Mr, REED. The Chair, then, holds that the chairman of the 
committee having the bill in charge can not himself ask to have 


the last amendment offered by the committee temporarily laid 


aside? And when it is temporarily laid aside, which has already 
been done, is it pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the pending question, 
and the request to have it temporarily laid aside is not a re- 
quest to have the amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. REED. No; but if it is temporarily laid aside, some- 
thing else must immediately take its place. The Senate is never 
without some sort of a parliamentary situation. It seems to 
me—not desiring to argue the matter with the Chair in this 
way—that the chairman of the committee can have the bill, 
or any part of it, laid aside; and when he does, when he makes 
that request, when there is no objection to it, when that action 
is taken, when the amendment has been temporarily laid aside, 
that then that amendment is no longer before the Senate. 
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There is then no committee amendment. It is a temporary dis- 
position of it, and thereupon the right accrues to proceed as 
though the amendment did not exist. 

Mr. LODGE. . Mr. President, let me make a suggestion, with 
the Senator's permission. If the Senator in charge of the bill 
can lay an amendment aside, and that precludes us from offer- 
ing any other amendments, it would keep the bill before the 
Senate without an amendment to be offered to it from now until 
next Saturday. 

Mr. GORE. That is the point I was going to make. They 
could just use this as a wind shield to keep anything from be- 
ing done at all. I hardly think the Senator in charge of the 
bill means to do that, but that is the effect of the ruling of 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not the slightest doubt 
about this matter and has not been from the beginning. 

The Senator in charge of the bill when it was taken up by 
the Senate asked unanimous consent that the committee amend- 
ments be first disposed of. That unanimous consent was given. 
It can only be set aside by unanimous consent. Then a unani- 
mous-consent agreement was entered into that on this particu- 
Jar bill we should begin voting to-morrow week, with other 
provisos in the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] comes in, as he has 
a perfect right to do, with a substitute bill to take the place of 
the bill that is now pending before the Senate. Clearly under 
Rule XVIII of the Senate—which has been up so many times 
that surely there can be no dispute about it; the Chair does not 
quote the rule literally, but quotes it accurately—where there 
is a motion to substitute or to strike out and insert, which is 
the same as a motion to substitute, for the purposes of amend- 
ment, each of these parts constitutes a question, and each is 
subject to amendment. The part to be stricken out is first 
subject to amendment, and the part to be inserted is after- 
wards subject to amendment; and when the part to be stricken 
out has been finally amended to the satisfaction of the Senate, 
then the part to be inserted is to be finally determined upon by 
the Senate. When both parts have been finally settled to the 
satisfaction of the Senate, then the vote comes upon. the ques- 
tion as to whether the part shall be stricken out and the part 
inserted, 

The unanimous consent granted at the request of the Senator 
in charge of the bill was that committee amendments should be 
first considered, regardless of Rule XVIII. Unless set aside 
by unanimous consent, the committee amendments must first 
be considered in accordance with the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, 

Mr, REED and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I just had this suggestion to make as to the 
facts, not as to the law: The Senator in charge of the bill 
asked to temporarily lay aside the last committee amendment. 
The Chair in substance stated, as I recall, that, without objec- 
tion, that could be done. At least, we are proceeding by 
unanimous consent to lay it aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there other committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr, REED. That is the last one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there other amendments that 
other Senators desire to offer to the original bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that there have 
been a good many printed and lying on the table, but the adop: 
tion of none of them has been moved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not responsible for 
this rule. It is as plain as a pikestaff. There is not any doubt 
about it. If Senators are willing not to offer their amendments, - 
it is their privilege. If they want to offer them, they have a 
right to offer thein to the original bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, nobody has any disposition to 
preclude those amendments, and, of course, could not under the 
rule. The point I was making was this: A number of amend- 
ments have been printed and are lying on the table, but the 
adoption of none of those amendments, as I understand, has yet 
been moved. It was not in order to move their adoption. I 
have tendered a substitute and moved its adoption, if I am in 
order to do that, after the amendment has been laid aside. 

Bearing the ruling of the Chair in mind, I did not offer it 
until the Senator in charge of the bill had laid aside the only 
remaining committee amendment. I think that rendered it 
eligible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But it did not dispose of it. It 
was done at somebody’s request. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask about a 
point which I did not understand was entirely covered by the 
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perfectly correct ruling of the Chair. If the last committee 
amendment is temporarily laid aside, does that preclude the 
offering of any other amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair said not. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not understand the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under Rule XVIII, there is not a 
question of doubt but that any Senator may now, if the com- 
mittee amendment is temporarily laid aside—— 

Mr. LODGE. I understand about Rule XVIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the committee has offered all 
the amendments it wants to, any Senator may offer an amend- 
ment to the original bill before any vote can be taken upon the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LODGE. My question was not directed to Rule XVIII. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have offered an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, and have moved its adoption, and 
requested that it be read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, have we not the right 
to have this amendment in the nature of a substitute offered; 
and thereafter, under Rule XVIII, have not the friends of the 
original measure the preference in continuing to offer their 
amendments and to dispose of them first, after which we can 
offer amendments to the substitute that has just been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so stated it, to the satis- 
faction of the Chair, whether it was stated to the satisfaction 
of anybody else or not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Why is not the Senator from Oklahoma in order to offer his 
substitute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He is in order to offer his substi- 
tate but not to have a vote upon it. 

Mr. GORE. I am not asking for a vote, but I send the pro- 
posed substitute to the desk and ask that it may be read down 
to section 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is to strike out and insert, 
and brings the question then under rule 18. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a parliamentary question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
will state it. 4 ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to know what amendment is actu- 
ally pending to the bill at the present time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. While it is an amendment to an 
amendment, as a matter of fact it is a motion to strike out and 
insert. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not heard of the final disposition 
of the amendment known as section 3. That was under con- 
sideration and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] offered 
an amendment as a substitute for that committee amendment, 
That was under discussion. I objected to any other amendment 
being offered until that was disposed of in some manner, and I 
do not understand that it has been disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
is not responsible for statements made to the Chair. The 
Chair was informed that every committee amendment had been 
disposed of except one, which had been passed over by unani- 
mous consent until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not understand that it had been 
passed over by unanimous consent, nor that any unanimous 
consent was asked, I do not think the Recorp will disclose that 
there was any unanimons consent requested. If it does, I will 
stand corrected, of course. í 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am about to ask for an execu- 
tive session, if it pleases the Senator ih charge of the bill. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection. < 

Mr. STONE. I wish to state in advance that I have only 
taken a few moments of the time of the Senate in the discussion 
of this exceedingly important bill. I shall ask the Chair, with 
the hope of receiving recognition to-morrow morning when the 
Senate convenes, to occupy less than 40 minutes’ time of the 
Senate to give expression as to the reason why I intend to vote 
for the bill, and I would be complimented if as many Senators 
as possible might be here to hear me. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 1811) providing for the counting 
of service in the Army or Navy of the United States as equiva- 
lent to residence „and cultivation upon homestead entries, and 
in the event of the soldier’s death in such service providing for 
the issuance of patent for such land to his widow or minor chil- 
dren, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference asked 
for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Ferris, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
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The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act to reguldte 
commerce, as amended, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the Senate, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Apamson, Mr. Sims, and Mr. Esch managers of 
the conference on the part of the House. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to consideration 
of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m., Friday, July 13, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Saturday, July 14, 1917, at 12 o’clock m, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 13 (legis- 
lative day of July 12, 1917). 


SURVEYOR or CUSTOMS. 


John S. Irby, of San Francisco, Cal., to be surveyor of customs 
for customs collection district No. 28, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., to fill an existing vacancy. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


William T. Kennerly, of Knoxville, Tenn, to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice Lewis M. 
Coleman, whose term has expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Henry H. Whitney, Coast Artillery Corps, Adjutant 
General’s Department, to be colonel from June 22, 1917, vice 
Col. Adelbert Cronkhite, appointed brigadier general. 

Lieut. Col. Arthur W. Chase. Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
colonel from June 22, 1917, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Col. Henry H. Whitney, retained in The Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

Maj. George A. Nugent, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps) to be lieutenant colonel from June 22, 1917, vice Lieut. 
Col, Arthur W. Chase, promoted. 

Maj. William E. Cole, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from June 22, 1917. vice Lieut. Col. George A. Nugent, 
retained in General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Jacob M. Coward, Coast Artillery Corps, detached offi- 
cers’ list to be major from June 2, 1917, vice Maj. John B. 
Christian. detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. John L. Roberts, jr.. Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from June 4, 1917, vice Maj. John W. Gulick, detailed in the 
General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Frederick I. Buck. Const Artillery Corps (Quartermas- 
ter Corps), to be major from June 22, 1917, vice Maj. William E. 
Cole, promoted. 

Capt. Jay P. Hopkins, Coast Artillery Corps, detached officers’ 
list. to be major from June 22. 1917, vice Maj. Frederick L. 
Buck, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Leroy T. Hillman, Coast Artillery Corps (major, Ord- 
nance Department), to be major from June 27, 1917, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Maj. Godwin Ordway, de- 
tailed iu the Inspector General's Department. 

Capt. Archibald H. Sunderland, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
major from June 27, 1917, vice Maj. Leroy T. Hillman, retained 
in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Arthur P. S. Hyde, Coast Artillery Corps, detached offi- 
cers’ list, to be major from June 27, 1917, vice Maj. Ernest R. 
Tilton, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

CAVALRY ARM, 


Lieut. Col. George T. Langhor-e, Cavalry, to be colonel from 
June 22, 1917, vice Col. Joseph 1. Dickman, appointed brigadier 


general. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Young, Cavalry, to be colonel from June 22, 
1917, subject te examination required by law, vice Col. Henry T. 
Allen, appointed brigadier general. 

Lieut. Col. Francis C. Marshall, Cavalry, to be colonel from 
June 25, 1917, vicc Col. zuy Carleton, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 
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Maj. Howard R. Hickok, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel from 
June 11, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. James G. Harbord, detailed in the 
General Stafi Corps. 

Maj. Samnel B. Arnold, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel from 
June 22, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. George T. Langhorne, promoted. 

Maj. Samuel McP. Rutherford, Cavalry (Adjutant General), 
to be lieutenant colonel from June 22, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. 
Charles Young, promoted. 

Maj. George W. Kirkpatrick, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from June 22, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Samuel McP. Rutherford, 
retained in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Maj. Cornelius C. Smith, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
lieutenant colonel from June 25, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Francis 
C. Marshall, promoted. 

Maj Joseph E. Cusack, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
lieutenant colonel from June 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Samuel 
G. Jones, placed on detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Walter M. Whitman, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
be lieutenant colonel from June 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Law- 
rence J. Fleming, placed on detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Lincoln C. Andrews, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from June 28. 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Walter M. Whitman, re- 
tained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. William R. Smedberg, jr.. Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from June 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Oren B. Meyer, 
placed on detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Johr. M. Morgan, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
lientenant colonel from June 28, 1917. vice Lieut. Col. George 
P. White, placed on detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Andrew E. Williams, Cavalry. to be lieutenant colonel 
from June 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Robert J. Fleming, placed 
on detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Walter C. Babcock, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), to 
be lieutenant colonel from June 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Edwin 
B. Winans, placed on detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Herbert B. Crosby, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from June 28, 1917. vice Lieut. Col. Walter C. Babcock, retained 
in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Benjamin B. Hyer, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from June 28, 1917, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut, Col. William J. Glasgow, placed on detached officers’ 
list. 

Capt. Guy S. Norvell, Cavalry, to be major from May 16, 
1917, vice Maj. Frank A. Barton, retired from active service 
May 15, 1917. 

Capt. Paul T. Hayne, jr., Cavalry, to be major from June 4, 
1917, vice Maj. Malin Craig, detailed in General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Fred E. Buchan, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corpa), to: to be 
major from June 8, 1917, vice Maj. George E. Mitchell, in the 
Signal Corps. 

Capt. Edward A. Sturges, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
to be major from June 8, 1917, subject to examination required 
by law, vice Maj. Fred E. Buchan, retained in Quartermaster 


rps. 

Capt. William L. Luhn, Cavalry, to be major froni June 8, 
aa vice Maj. Edward A. Sturges, retained in Quartermuster 

rps. 

Capt. Hu B. Myers, Cavalry, to be major from June 11, 1917, 
vice Maj. Howard R. Hickok, promoted. 

Capt. Henry R. Richmond, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
be major from June 16, 1917, vice Maj. Hamilton S. Hawkins, 
detailed in Inspector General's Department. 

Capt. John J. Ryan, Cavalry, to be major from June 16, 1917, 
vice Maj. George Vidmer, detailed in the Inspector General’s 
Department. 

Capt. Osmun Latrobe, jr., Cavalry, to be major from June 
22, 1917, vice Maj. Samuel B. Arnold, promoted. 

Capt. William M. Connell, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
be major from June 22, 1917, vice Maj. George W. Kirkpatrick. 
promoted. 

Capt. Theodore B. Taylor, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from June 28, 1917, vice Maj. Lincoln C. Andrews, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. James Longstreet, Cavalry, to be major from June 28, 
1917, vice Maj. William R. Smedberg, promoted. 

Capt. Theodore Schultz, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
9 from June 28, 1917, vice Maj. Andrew E. Williams, pro- 
mot 

Capt. Alvan C. Gillem, Cavalry, to be major from June 28, 
1917. vice Maj. Benjamin B. Hyer, promoted. 

First Lieut. Richard E. Cummins, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut, Alexander I., James. jr., Cavalry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, to 
fill an original vacancy. 


First Lieut. Robert C. Rogers, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Philip Gordon, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Horace M. Hickam, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Homer M. Groninger, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Stewart O. Elting, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from Muy 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John K. Brown, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. - 

First Lieut. Richard D. Newman, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fili an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. William H. Garrison, jr., Cavalry, detached 
officers’ list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

‘First Lieut. Sumner M. Williams, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917. to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Henry W. Hall, Cavalry (Signal Corps), to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Edwin V. Sumner, jr., Cavalry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Henry W. Hall, retained in Signal 
Corps. 

First Lieut. Arthur E. Wilbourn, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut: Ernest G. Cullum, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Wiliam W. Erwin, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Herbert H. White. Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First. Lieut. Chauncey St. ©. McNeill, Cavalry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Frank K. Ross. Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Herman Kobbé, Cavalry, to be captain from May 
15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John A. Warden, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John B. Johnson, Cayalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Victor M. Whitside, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list. to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Harold L. Gardiner, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Claude De B. Hunt, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. N. Butler Briscoe, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Edbert E. Farman, jr., Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list. to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. George S. Patton, jr., Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Cuthbert P. Stearns, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. James R. Hill, Cavalry, to be captain from May 
15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First. Lieut. Thomas De W. Milling, Cavalry (Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

First Lieut: Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen, Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Thomas De W. Milling, re- 
tained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Archibald T. Colley, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut: Hugh H. McGee, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Carleton G. Chapman, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an origi- 
nal vacancy. 

wirst Lieut. Joseph Plassmeyer, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Carleton G. Chapman, retained in 
Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Chester P. Mills, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut.-Edwin R. Van Deusen, Cavalry, det. ched officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Francis R. Hunter, Cavalry, Jetacted officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 
` First Lieut. Guy W. McClelland, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original cavalry. » 

First Lieut. John C. F. Tillson, jr., Cavalry, detached ‘officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 
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First Lieut. Paul C. Raborg, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Edgar W. Taulbee, Cavalry, te be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Dwight K. Shurtleff, Cavalry (Ordnance Depart- 
ment), to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

First Lieut. Harry D. Chamberlin, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list. to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fili an origina! vacancy. 

First Lieut. John J. Waterman, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John Millikin, Cavatry, dctached officers’ list, to 
be ¢aptain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Jack W. Heard, Cavalry (4 viation Section, Sig- 
nal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Havercamp, Cavalry, to be captain 
from May 15. 1917, vice Capt. Jack W. Heard, retained in 
Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Guy W. Chipman, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill : u original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Edgar W. Burr, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Don A. Robenson, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill un original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Joseph P. Aleshire, Cavairy, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original acancy. 

First Lieut. Harding Polk, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Claude K. Rhinehardt. Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an orig- 
inal vacancy. 

First Lieut. Everett Collins, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15. 1917, vice Capt. Claude K. Rhine- 
hardt, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Leon M. Logan, Cavalry, to be captain from May 
15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Cushman Hartwell, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original va- 
cancy. 

First Lieut. Horace T. Aplington, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15. 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Alexander D. Surles. Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy, 

First Lieut. Philip J. Kieffer, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Karl S. Bradford, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917. to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Frederick Gilbreath, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original va- 
eancy. 

First Lieut. Harrison H. C. Richards, Cavalry (Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an 
original vacancy. 8 

First Lieut. Arthur B. Conard, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Harrison H. ©. 
Richards, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. John P. Lucas, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Wilfrid M. Blunt, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. James ©. R, Schwenk; Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. William P. J. O’Neill, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Thomas J. J. Christian, Cavalry, detached offi- 
cers’ list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

First Lieut. Frank L. Van Horn, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 1%, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Howell M. Estes, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15. 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. William B. McLaurin, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut, John F. Wall, Cavalry, to be captain from May 
15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Leo G. Heffernan, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an 
original vacancy. / 

First Lieut. Edwin N. Hardy, Cavalry, detacbed officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Leo G. Heffernan, 
retiined in Aviation Section. 
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First. Lieut. George H. Brett, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an origi- 
nal vacancy. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Brady, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, vice Capt. George H. Brett retained in Aviation 
Section, 

First Lieut. Herbert E. Taylor, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy, 

First Lieut. Wiliiam M. Grimes, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Henry J. M. Smith. Cavalry, to be captain from 

May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Alexander R. Cocke, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Alexander L. P. Johnson, Cavalry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, to fill an originul vacancy. 

First Lieut. Dexter C. Rumsey, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Henry L. C. Jones, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Edwin O'Connor, Cavalry, to be captain from May 
15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Eugene A. Lohman, Cavalry (Signal Corps), to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Kenneth P. Lord, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Eugene A. Lohman, 
retained in Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Harold C. Lutz, Cavalry, to be captain from May 
15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John M. Thompson, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Daniel E, Murphy, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Kenna G. Eastham, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. James P. Yancey, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Leopold J. H. Herwig, Cavalry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Raymond E. McQuillin, Cavalry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. De Forest W. Morton, Cavalry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Francis C. V. Crowley, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. George E. A. Reinburg, Cavalry (Aviation See- 
tion, Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

First Lieut. William.H. W. Youngs, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. George E. A. 
Reinburg, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Robert McG. Littlejohn, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Harry A. Flint, Cavalry, to be captain from May 
15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Pearl L. Thomas, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917. to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Sidney V. Bingham, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 13 (legisla- 
tive day of July 12), 1917. 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES OR LEGATIONS. 
CLASS 1. 
Arthur Hugh Frazier to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 1. 
Leland Harrison to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 1. k 
CLASS 2. 
Perry Belden to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2. 
Edward Bell to be a secretary of einbassy or legation of class 2. 
Sheldon L. Crosby to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 


elass 2. 
Franklin Mott Gunther to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of elass 2. 


CLASS 3. 


Se 70 Armour to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 3. 
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Henry It. Carey to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
hen W. Dulles to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
oliver B. Harriman to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
fen F. Martin, jr., to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
“"Fentinand L. Mayer to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
15 Sees W. Morgan to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
Ene Osborne to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
en Phelps to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
8 M. Scotten to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
Benjamin Thaw, jr., to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
sag edet Welles to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
eons White to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
9 C. Wiley to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
Bee nier Winslow to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
RRA RECEIVER OF Pune MONEYS. 


Lee A. Ruark to be receiver of public moneys at Del -Norte, 
Colo. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL, 


Edward A. FitzHenry to be surveyor general of Washington. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
To be dental surgeons, 


Arthur John Hart. 

Chester Denham. 

Harold Emerson Albaugh? 

Harry Edwin Smalley. i 
Wiliam Dale White. 

Neal Anthony Harper. 

Earle Jefferson McClung. 

Earl Lee Hering. 

Jacob Lowell Brause. 

Hugh Mebane Tarpley 

Albert Stephens Cumming. 

Samuel John Rohde. 

Leroy Poston Hartley, 

Frederick C. Daniels, 

Nathan Corr Pickles. 

Robert Larken Lowry. T 
Oliver James Christiansen. 

Timothy Harden. 

Lawrence K. Anderson. 

Timothy Francis Leary. 

William Crittenden Webb, jr. 
Edward Crawford Alley. 

Clinton Rush Boone. 

Harry Arthur Donahue. 

David Irvin Edwards. 

Orville Alexander Grove. 

Roy Markley Kisner. 

James Benton Manning, — 
Edward Anvear Thorne. > 
Lynn Harold Tingay. 

Claude Reavis Hollister. 

Marhl Hector Welch. = 


CHAPLAIN. 


Rev. Henry Jouette Geiger to be chaplain with rank of first 
lieutenant, 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Gilbert Dudley Fish, of New York, to be second lieutenant. 
CAVALRY ARM, 
Martin R. Rice to be second lieutenant. 
i INFANTRY ARM, 
James Lester Ballard to be second lieutenant, 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY, 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be captains of Field Artillery. 
Capt. Lewis S. Ryan. 
Capt. Walter D. Smith. 
Capt. Creed F. Cox. 
Capt. Walter H. Smith. 
Capt. E. R. Warner McCabe. 
Capt. Charles H. Patterson, 
Capt. Donald C. McDonald, 
Capt. Clifford L. Corbin, 
Capt. Henry R. Smalley. 
Capt. Henry H. Pfeil. 
Capt. James L. Collins. 
Capt. Thomas D. Sloan. 
Capt. Harold Geiger. 


To be first lieutenants of Field Artillery, 


First Lieut. Ronald D. Johnson. 
First Lieut. Robert S. Donaldson. 
First Lieut. Horace H. Fuller. 
First Lieut. Belton O'N. Kennedy. 
First Lieut. Francis H. Miles. 
First Lieut. Herbert A. Dargue. 
First Lieut. Avery J. French. 
First. Lieut. William C. Harrison, 
First Lieut. Byron Q. Jones. 
First Lieut. Robert N. Bodine. 
First Lieut. Stephen M. Walmsley, 
First Lieut. John K. Boles. — 
First Lieut. Richard B. Barnitz. 
First Lieut. Paul D. Carlisle. 
First Lieut. Casey H. Hayes. 
First Lieut. Harvey B. S. Burwell. 
First Lieut. Alfred E. Larabee. 
First Lieut. Cuyler L. Clark. 
First Lieut. John H. Woodberry. 
First Lieut. William A. Robertson. 
First Lieut. Joseph B. Treat. j 
First Lieut. Sylvester D. Downs, jr, 
First Lieut. Orlando Ward. 
First Lieut. John S. MacTaggart. 
First Lieut. William S. T, Haleomb, 
First Lieut. Walter W. Hess, jr. 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Brady. 
First Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin. 
First Lieut. Joseph D. Coughlan, 
First Lieut. Harry A. Harvey. 
First Lieut. Norman J. Boots. 
First Lieut. Hugh P. Avent. 
First Lieut. Leo A, Walton. 
First Lieut. Arthur A. White. 
First Lieut. Frederick J. Williams, 
First Lieut. James A. Pickering. 
First Lieut. William Spence. 
First Lieut. John W. Rafferty. 
First Lieut. Robert B. McBride, jr. 
First Lieut. Paul V. Kane. 
First Lieut. William H. Cureton. 
First Lieut. Fay B. Prickett. 
First Lieut. Roland P. Shugg. 
First Lieut. Craigie Krayenbuhl. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be captain of Infantry. 
Capt. Thoms F. McNeill. 
To be first lieutenants of Infantry. 
First Lieut. Elkin L. Franklin. 
First Lieut. Hubert R. Harmon. 
First Lieut. Weir Riché. 
First Lieut. John F. Goodman. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be lieutenant colonels, 
Maj. Frank S. Armstrong. 
Maj. James G. Harbord. 
Maj. John O’Shea. 
Maj. Ervin L. Phillips. 
Maj. Frank Tompkins. 
Maj. Samuel D. Rockenbach. 
Maj. Robert C. Williams. 
Rat Walter 2 3 
. arnhardt. 
Maj. Jam H. Reeves. 
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Maj. Kirby Walker. 
Maj. Claude B. Sweezey. 
Maj. Sterling T. Adams, 
Maj. Julian R. Lindsey. * 
Maj. Edmund M. Leary. 
Maj. Julius T. Conrad. 
3 To be majors. 
Capt. Clarence R. Day. 
Willard H. McCornack, 
. Malin Craig. 
Guy V. Henry. 
Wallace B. Scales. 
Conrad S. Babcock. 
Ewing E. Booth. 
. Ben H. Dorcy. 
Percy W. Arnold. 
Rush S. Wells. 
. Herbert J. Brees. 
Robert R. Wallach. 
. George Williams. 
. Charles S. Height. 
William D. Forsyth. 
John J. Boniface. 
. Fitzhugh Lee. 
. James F. McKinley. 
Patrick W. Guiney. 
. Leon B. Kromer. 
Charles A. Romeyn. 
. Evau H. Humphrey. 
Charles ©. Farmer, jr. 
. Stuart Heintzelman. 
. John D. Long. 
. Warren Dean. 
James C. Rhea. 
. Llewellyn W. Oliver. 
Reginald E. McNally. 
. Albert N. McClure. 
. Edwin A. Hickman. 
. Warren W. Whitside. 
. Frederick C. Johnson. 
Guy Cushman. 
James D. Tilford. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be lieutenant colonels, 
Richard H. McMaster, 
. John E. Stephens. 
. Thomas E. Merrill, 
Fox Conner. 
. Henry W. Butner. 
. Henry L. Newbold. 
. Ernest D. Scott. 
. Lucius R. Holbrook, 
. Harrison Hall. 
Wright Smith. 
. Alfred A. Starbird. 
. Charles R. Lloyd. 
. Oliver L. Spaulding, jr, 
Conrad H. Lanza. 
Henry B. Farrar. 
. Ralph S. Granger. 
Dan T. Moore. 
. George V. H. Moseley. 
. Frank E. Hopkins. 
. Fred T. Austin. 
. Ch: rles C. Pulis. 
Charles M. Bundel. 
. Charles D. Herron. 
. Robert C. Foy. 
. Louis T. Boiseau. 
. William McK. Lambdin, 


To be majors, 
William I. Westervelt. 
. Upton Birnie, jr. 
. Clarence Deems, jr. 
Fred C. Doyle. 
. James P. Robinson. 
Augustine McIntyre, 
George R. Greene. 
. Raymond W. Briggs. 
Charles M. Bunker. 
. Francis W. Griffin. 
. Robert S. Welsh. 
. Tilman Campbell, 
. Daniel F. Craig. 


Capt. Augustus B. Warfield. 
Capt. Howard L. Landers. 
Capt. William H. Burt. 
Capt. Clarence N. Jones. 
Capt. Frederick B. Hennessy, 
Capt. Laurin L. Lawson. 
Capt. Morris E. Locke. 
Capt. John W. Kilbreth, jr. 
Capt. James H. Bryson. 
Capt. Roger O. Mason. 
Capt. William S. Browning. 
Capt. Joseph F. Barnes. 
Capt. William P. Ennis. 
Capt. Dennis H. Currie. 
Capt. Beverly F. Browne. 
Capt. Raymond S. Pratt. 
Capt. Alden F. Brewster. 
Capt. Edward H. De Armond. 
Capt. Norton E. Wood. 
Capt. Albert S. Fuger. 
William N. Michel. 
. Ernest S. Wheeler. 
Thomas W. Hollyday. 
. John B. W. Corey. 
Marlborough Churchill. 
. William F. Jones. 
Charles G. Mortimer. 
. Nelson E. Margetts. 
Robert Davis. 
. Joseph E. Myers. 
William S. Wood. 
Samuel Frankenberger. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


To be lieutenant colonels, 
Robert S. Abernethy. 
. Edwin O. Sarratt. 
. Lawrence S. Miller. 
Mervyn C. Buckey. 


. Frederick E, Johnston. 
Earle D'A. Pearce. 

. Arthur S. Conklin. 

. James F. Brady. 

. Roderick L. Carmichael, 
. Andrew Moses. 

. Thomas Q. Ashburn, 

. Sam F. Bottoms. 
Harold F. Cloke. 
Samuel C. Vestal. 

. Philip R. Ward. 


To be majors. 


. Harry C. Barnes. 

. Stephen H. Mould. 

Louis S. Chappelear. 

Granville Sevier. 

Robert F. Woods. 

Albert C. Thompson. 

Ellison L. Gilmer. 
Capt. John McBride, jr. 
Capt. Richard K. Cravens. 
Capt. George O. Hubbard. 
Capt. James M. Wheeler. 
Capt. Harrison S. Kerrick. 
Capt. Frank J, Miller. 
Capt. Philip S. Golderman. 
Capt. Charles L. Lanham, 
Capt. George F. Connolly, 
Capt. John S. Johnston. 
Capt. Joseph S. Hardin. 
Capt. Louis E. Bennett. 
Capt. George L. Hicks, jr. 
Capt. Lynn S. Edwards. 
Capt. Hugh K. Taylor. 
Capt. Alden Trotter, 
Capt. Frank S. Long. 
Capt. John P. Spurr. 
Francis W. Ralston. 

. Adna G. Clarke. 

. Samuel G. Shartle. 

. Michael H. Barry. 

. Clarence G. Bunker. 

. William H. Tobin. 

. Harry J. Watson. 

. William H. Raymond. 

Jacob E. Wyke. 
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First Lieut. Allen M. Burdett. 

First Lieut. Herbert C. Fooks. ; 
First Lieut. John C. Walker, jr. 

First Lieut. Jacob H. Rudolph. 

First Lieut. Elbe A. Lathrop. 

First Lieut. Raymond C. Baird. 

First Lieut. Matthew A. Palen, 

First Lieut. Joseph T. Clement. 

First Lieut. Fredrick C. Rogers. 

First Lieut. Clarence E. Partridge. 


Capt. Charles O. Zollars. 
Capt. John Storck. 
Capt. Robert B. McBride. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Francis E. Lacey, jr., to be colonel. ~ 
Lieut. Col. Charles Crawford to be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. William S. Graves to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Frank D. Webster to be colonel. 

Maj. Charles W. Castle to be lieutenant colonel, 


Capt. William E. Hunt to be major. First Lieut. Thom Catron. 
Capt. Ernest E. Haskell to be major. First Lieut. James G. Ord. 
Capt. Jack Hayes to be major. First Lieut. Wallace C. Philoon. 
Capt. William H. Waldron to be major, First Lieut. Herbert L. Taylor. 
Capt. Joseph K. Partello to be major. First Lieut. Delos ©. Emmons. 
Capt. Leon L. Roach to be major. ` First Lieut. Arnold N. Krogstad. 
Capt. Horace P. Hobbs to be major. First Lieut. Eley P. Denson. 
Capt. Louis J. Van Schaick to be major. First Lieut. Roy H. Coles. 
Capt. George S. Tiffany to be major. First Lieut. Robert L. Eichelberger. 
Capt. Edwar A. Myer to be major. First Lieut. Edwin F. Harding. 
Capt. Arthur M. Shipp to be major. First Lieut. Joseph C. Morrow, jr. 
Capt. George D. Freeman, jr., to be major, First Lieut. Arthur R, Underwood. 
P First Lieut. Robert Sears. 

To baoaptaips, First Lieut. Thomas S. Bowen. 
First Lieut. Owen R. Meredith. First Lieut. Lee D. Davis. 
First Lieut. James C. Williams. X First Lieut. Frank L. Purdon. 
First Lieut. Robert E. O’Brien. First Lieut. Merl P. Schillerstrom. 
First Lieut. Edward S. Hayes. First Lieut. Carlin C. Stokely. 
First Lieut. Simon B. Buckner, jr. First Lieut. Louis P. Ford. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Bonesteel. First Lieut. Clifford Bluemel. 
First Lieut. Robert H. Fletcher, jr. First Lieut. Wentworth H. Moss. 
First Lieut. Frederick A. Barker, First Lieut. John Pullman. Š 
First Lieut. Agard H. Bailey. First Lieut. Manton C. Mitchell. 
First Lieut. George C. Bowen, First Lieut. William H. Simpson. 
First Lieut. John H. Hester, First Lieut. Walker E. Hobson. 
First Lieut. Franklin L. Whitley. First Lieut. Vernon G. Olsmith. 
First Lieut. Alfred H. Hobley. First Lieut. Ralph E. Jones. 
First Lieut. Arthur J. Hanlon. First Lieut. James A. McGrath. 
First Lieut. Olin O. Ellis. First Lieut. Courtney H. Hodges. 
First Lieut. Elmer C. Desobry. First Lieut. Rollo C. Ditto. 
First Lieut. Emile V. Cutrer. First Lieut. Clarence M. McMurray. 
First Lieut. Harry B. Crea. First Lieut. Guy I. Rowe. 
First Lieut. Robert C. Cotton. First Lieut. Charles M. Everitt. 
First Lieut. G. Barrett Glover, jr. First Lieut. Robert E. Jones, 
First Lieut. Henry J. Weeks. First Lieut. Alexander W. Cleary. 
First Lieut. Roy A. Hill. First Lieut. George M. Parker, jr. 
First Lieut. Arthur E. Bouton. First Lieut. James I. Muir. 
First Lieut. Enoch B. Garey. First Lieut. Daniel H. Torrey. 
First Lieut. Leonard H. Drennan. First Lieut. John R. Emory, jr. 
First Lieut. Charles K. Nulsen. First Lieut. Durward S. Wilson. 
First Lieut. John H. Muncaster. First Lieut. Parker C. Kalloeh, jr. 
First Lieut. Theodore K. Spencer. First Lieut. Maurice D. Welty. 
First Lieut. Charles D. Hartman. First Lieut. Joseph E. Carberry. 
First Lieut. Edgar S. Miller. First Lieut. Frank F. Scowden. 
First Lieut. Thomas C. Lonergan. First Lieut. Emmett W. Smith. 
First Lieut. Albert L. Sneed. First Lieut. Herbert E. Marshburn, 
First Lieut. Lester D. Baker. First Lieut. Thomas S. Bridges. 


First Lieut. George A. Matile. 


First 


Lieut. Walter R. Weaver. 


First Lieut. Alva Lee. 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


Lieut. Roy W. Winton. 
Lieut. Frederick C. Phelps. 
Lieut. James L. Frink. 
Lieut. Edmund R. Andrews. 
Lieut. Henry J. Damm. 


First Lieut. Walter H. Frank. 
First Lieut. Fred B. Carrithers. 
First Lieut. Frederick E. Uhl. 
First Lieut. Harvey H. Fletcher, 
First Lieut. Jasper A. Davies. 
First Lieut. John F. Landis. 

First Lieut. Joseph S. Leonard. 
First Lieut. Walter Moore. 


First Lieut. Max R. Wainer. First Lieut. Oscar W. Griswold. 
First Lieut. Robert H. Willis, jr. First Lieut. Robert H. Dunlop. 
First Lieut. Charles E. Coates. First Lieut. John R. Walker. 


First Lieut. Martin C. Shallenberger. First Lieut. John E. Beller. 
First Lieut. William B. Loughborough, First Lieut. Emil F. Reinhardt. 
First Lieut. James W.. Peyton. First Lieut. Harrison C. Browne. 
First Lieut. Oral E. Clark. First Lieut. John G. Thornell. 
First Lieut. Robert Coker. First Lieut. William A. Beach. 
First Lieut. William F. Hoey, jr. First Lie nt. James A. Stevens. 
First Lieut. John H. Stutesman. First Lieut. Emmert W. Savage. 
First Lieut. William G. Langwill. First Lieut. Tolbert F. Hardin. 
First Lieut. James A. Sarratt. First Lieut. David O. Byars. 
First Lieut. Frank M. Kennedy. First Lieut. Frank A. Sloan. 


First 


Lieut. John T. Harris. 


First Lieut. Albert S. J. Tucker. 


First Lieut. Russell P. Hartle. 
First Lieut. Oswald H. Saunders. 


First Lieut. Marion O. French. First Lieut. Spencer B. Akin. 
First Lieut. George W. C. Whiting. First Lieut. Robert G. Sherrard. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Elliott. First Lieut. Horace G. Ball. 
First Lieut. James D. Rivet. First Lieut. Marion P. Vestal. 


First 
First 


Lieut. George R. Koehler. 
Lieut. Oliver S. Wood. 


First Lieut. Frederick R. Palmer, 
First Lieut. Alexander Wilson. 
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First Lieut. Xavier F. Blauvelt, 
First Lieut. Frank D. Lackland, 
First Lieut. Mason W. Gray. 
First Lieut. Albert S. Peake. 
First Lieut. Floyd D. Carlock. 
First Lieut, Arthur Boettcher, 
First Lieut. Fred L. Walker. 
First Lieut. Alvan C. Gillem, jr. 
First Lieut. Rapp Brush. 

First Lieut. Bert M, Atkinson. 
First Lieut. Edward G. McCormick, 
First Lieut. William A. Reed. 
First Lieut. Harry R. Kutz. 
First Lieut. Thompson Lawrence, 
First Lieut. Harry J. Keeley. 
First Lieut. Charles P. Hall. 
First Lieut. Alfred J. Betcher. 
First Lieut. George R. Hicks. 
First Lieut. Haig Shekerjian. 
First Lieut. Charles 8. Floyd. 
First Lieut. Benjamin C. Lockwood, jr, 
First Lieut. Carroll A. Bagby. 
First Lieut. Oliver S. McCleary. 
First Lieut. Gregory Hoisington. 
First Lieut. Ziba L. Drollinger. 
First Lieut. Frank B. Olay. 
First Lieut. Jesse A. Ladd. 

First Lieut. Paul W. Baade. 
First Lieut. James R. N. Weaver. 
First Lieut. William H. H. Morris, jr. 
First Lieut, Carl F. McKinney. 
First Lieut, Allen R. Kimball. 
First Lieut. Ira A. Rader. 

First Lieut. William J. Calvert. 
First Lieut. Kenneth E. Kern. 
First Lieut. David H. Cowles. 
First Lieut. Arthur C. Evans. 
First Lieut. Joseph D. Patch. 
First Lieut. Archibald D. Cowley, 
First Lieut. Patrick Frissell. 
First Lieut. Edward L. Hoffman, 
First Lieut. Casper B. Rucker. 
First Lieut. John P. Edgerly. 
First Lieut. Lindsay McD. Silvester, 
First Lieut. Herbert M. Pool. 
First Lieut. Leonard T. Gerow. 
First Lieut. George D. Murphey. 
First Lieut, Norman W. Peek. 
First Lieut. Mord P. Short. 

First Lieut. William C. Rose. 
First Lieut. Emanuel V. Heidt. 
First Lieut. Wesley F. Ayer. 
First Lieut. George O. Elsey. 
First Lieut. James A. O’Brien. 
First Lieut. George A. Sanford. 
First Lieut, Maxon S. Lough. 
First Lieut. Ford Richardson. 
First Lieut. Lester M. Wheeler. 
First Lieut. Eugene W. Fales. 
First Lieut. John T. Rhett. 

First Lieut. Livingston Watrous. 
First Lieut. Lester Gehman. 

First Lieut. J. Pendleton Wilson. 
First Lieut. Charles S. Little, 
First Lieut. Herbert A. Wadsworth, 
First Lieut. George M. Halloran, 
First Lieut. William E. Brougher. 
First Lieut. Medorem Crawford, jr. 
First Lieut. Sumner Waite. 

First Lieut, Albert M. Jones. 
First Lieut. John E. Creed, 

First Lieut, Harrison McAlpine, 
First Lieat. Samuel H. Houston. 
First Lieut. James R. Alfonte. 
First Lieut. Gerald E. Cronin. 
First Lieut. Glenn P. Wilhelm. 
First Lieut. Andrew G. Gardner. 
First Lieut. Albert S. Kuegle. 
First Lieut. Theodore R. Murphy, 
First Lieut. Matthew J. Gunner, 
First Lieut. Herbert E. Pace. 
First Lieut. James R. Jacobs. 
First Lieut. Robert S. Lytle. 
First Lieut. Henry Terrell, jr. 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Camp, 


First Lieut. Harry A. Musham. 
First Lieut. Frank ©. Mahin. 
First Lieut. Lawrence S. Churchill. 
First Lieut. Dale F. McDonald. 
First Lieut. Paul K. Johnson. 
First Lieut. Edward H. Bertram, 
First Lieut. Hayes A. Kroner. 
First Lieut. Allan S. Boyd, jr. 
First Lieut. Harry L. Twaddle. 
First Lieut. John H. Harrison. 
First Lieut. Clarence L, Tinker. 
First Lieut. William R. White. 
First Lieut. Donald B. Sanger. 


- First Lieut. Martin F. Scanlon. 


First Lieut. Philip Coldwell. 
First Lieut. William H. Gill. 
First Lieut. Lee H. Stewart. 
First Lieut. Gilbert P. Strelinger. 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Hayes. 
First Lieut. d’Alary Fechét. 

First Lieut. William H. Wilbur. 
First Lieut. Edgar S. Gorrell. 
First Lieut. Basil D. Edwards. 
First Lieut. Davenport Johnson. 
First Lieut. Wade H. Haislip. 
First Lieut. William Dean. 

First Lieut. Walter’ M. Robertson. 
First Lieut. John H. Hinemon, jr. 
First Lieut. Charles N. Sawyer. 
First Lieut. Gilbert R. Cook. 
First Lieut. Max W. Sullivan. 
First Lieut. Franklin C. Sibert. 
First Lieut. John N. Smith, jr. 
First Lieut. Stephen J. Chamberlin, 
First Lieut. William H. Hobson. 
First Lieut. Walter G. Kilner. 
First Lieut. Raymond O. Barton. 
First Lieut. Walton H. Walker. 
First Lieut. Millard F, Harmon, jr, 
First Lieut. Edward C. Rose. 
First Lieut. Albert E. Brown. 
First Lieut. Ralph C. Holliday. 
First Lieut. William G. Weaver. 
First Lieut. Adrian K. Polhemus. 
First Lieut. Charles C. Drake. 
First Lieut. James D. Burt. 

First Lieut. Max S. Murray. 

First Lieut. William J. Morrissey. 
First Lieut. Robert T. Snow. 
First Lieut. Henry C. McLean. 
First Lieut. Gustav J. Gonser. 
First Lieut. Frank V. Schneider. 
First Lieut. Frank J. Riley. 

First Lieut. Benjamin F. Delamater, jr. 
First Lieut. Ralph S. Kimball. 
First Lieut. Francis B. Mallon. 
First Lieut. Lathrop B. Clapham, 
First Lieut. Carl J. Adler. 

First Lieut. Otto G. Pitz. 

First Lieut. Theophilus Steele. 
First Lieut. George H. Gardiner. 
First Lieut. Dabney C. Rose. 
First Lieut. Edward F. Witsell. 
First Lieut, Alfred L. Rockwood. 
First Lieut. George W. Polhemus. 
First Lieut. Floyd C. Hecox. 
First Lieut: Carl A. Hardigg. 
First Lieut. Carl L. Cohen. 

First Lieut. William T. Pigott, jr. 
First Lieut. Herbert J. Lawes. 
First Lieut. Robert C. Williams. 
First Lieut. Paul H. English. 
First Lieut. Estil V. Smith. 

First Lieut. Troy H. Middleton, 
First Lieut. Roland F. Walsh. 
First Lieut. Paul Murray. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Calder. 
First Lieut. William D. Faulkner. 
First Lieut. Edgar A. Stadden. 
First Lieut. Roy M. Jones. 

First Lieut. Arthur R. Christie. 
First Lieut. Percy E. Van Nostrand. 
First Lieut. Frederic V. Hemenway. 
First Lieut. Clarence M. Dodson. 
First Lieut. James M.- Moore. 
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First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First. Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut, 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut, 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut, 
First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut, 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


Percie C. Rentfro. 
Sidney B. Colquitt. 
Carl J. Ballinger. 
Richard T. Taylor. 
George Le R. Brown, Ir. 
John R. Baxter. 

John C. P. Bartholf. 
James P. Cole. 

Robert H. Barrett. 
Ernest J. Carr. 
Patrick J. Hurley. 
Donald R. McMillen. 
Hugh B. Keen. 

Ora M. Baldinger. 
Lewis K. Underhill. 
Samuel J. Heidner. 
Harold S. Martin. 
John H. Van Vliet. 
Leland S. Devore. 
Charles A. Ross. 
Douglass T. Greene. 
Clarence H. Danielson. 
James N. Peale. 
Francis R, Fuller. 
Clinton W. Russell. 
Wiliam R. Schmidt. 
George L. Hardin. 
Otis K. Sadtler. 
William H. Jones, jr, 
John E. Ardrey. 
David B. Falk, jr. 
Henry P. Perrine, jr. 
Dennis E. MeCunniff. 
Henry B. Lewis. 
Henry B. Cheadle. 
Samuel A. Gibson. 
Paul W. Newgarden. 
Harley B. Bullock. 
Charles A. King, jr. 
Dana Palmer., 
Alexander M. Patch, jr. 
Charles B. Lyman. 
Ribert L. Spragins. 
George W. Krapf. 
Charles H. Corlett. 
Hans R. W. Herwig. 
Howard C. Davidson. 
William L. Roberts. 
William A. McCulloch. 
William A. Rafferty, 
Lathe B. Row. 

Frank B. Jordan. 
Alfred E. Sawkins. 
Roy M. Smyth. - 
Cleveland H. Bandhotz, 


Fritz P. Lindh. 


Harry C. Ingles, 
James L. Bradley. 
Willis J. Tack. 
Floyd n. Waltz. 
Weldon W. Doe. 
Carl Spatz. 

Harold L. Bull. 
Charles M. Milliken. 
James F. Byrom. 
Woodfin G. Jones. 
Paul C. Paschal. 
John L. Parkinson. 
Rudolph G. Whitten. 
Luis T. Byrne. 
Francis R. Kerr. 
Francis M. Brannan, 
William R. Orton. 
Francis H. Forbes. 
Rufus S. Bratton. 
Thomas G. Lanphier. , 
Jefferson R. Davenport, 
Benjamin G. Weir. 
Ralph Royce. 

Harry M. Brown. 
Thomas H. Monroe. 


Roger B. Harrison. 
Cedric W. Lewis. 


Clifford J. Mathews, 
Howard P. Milligan. 


First Lieut. Frank W. Milburn. 

First Lieut. J. Warren Weissheimer. 

First Lieut. Isaac Gill, jr. 

First Lieut. Walter C. Gullion: - 

First Lieut. Hamner Huston. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be captains. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Gand. 

First Lieut. Alexander W. Williams. 

First Lieut. Louis H. Bauer. . 

First Lieut. William W. Vaughan. 

First Lieut. John B. Anderson. 

First Lieut. E. Frederick Thode. 

First Lieut. Walter P. Davenport. 

First Lieut. Harry N. Kerns. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Wilds. 

First Lieut. Austin J. Canning. 

First Lieut. Lanphear W. Webb, jr. 

First Lieut. John H. H. Scudder. 

First Lieut. Wilson C. von Kessler, 

First Lieut. John M. Pratt. 

First Lieut. Coleridge L, Beaven. 

First Lieut. William G. Guthrie. 


PosTMASTERS. 
MAINE. 
Edward C. Watson, Naples. 
2 WEST VIRGINIA. 
J. A. Jackson, Ronceverte. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 13, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Take us, O Lord God, our heavenly Father, and make us 
Thine in thought, word, and deed, that we may blossom day by 
day into the fruits of righteousness and perpetuate ourselves 
in the great work whereunto Thou hast called us, that we may 
be worthy of Thy preferments and leave behind us a record 
worthy of emulation in His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, July 11, 1917, 
was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating the address 
of the President of the United States to the mine operators and 
manufacturers of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp by printing 
an address of the President of the United States to the mine 
operators and manufacturers of the United States. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The following is the address: 

AN ADDRESS TO THE MINE OPERATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY PRESIDENT WILSON. 

“My fellow countrymen, the Government is about to at- 
tempt to determine the prices at which it will ask you hence- 
forth to furnish various supplies which are necessary for the 
prosecution of the war, and various materials which will be 
needed in the industries by which the war must be sustained. 
We shall of course try to determine them justly and to the best 
advantage of the Nation as a whole; but justice is easier to 
speak of than to arrive at, and there are some considerations 
which I hope we shall all keep steadily in mind while this par- 
ticular problem of justice is being worked out. I, therefore, 
take the liberty of stating very candidly my own view of the 
situation and of the principles which should guide both the 
Government and the mine owners and manufacturers of tle 
country in this difficult matter. 

“A just price must, of course, be paid for everything the Goy- 
ernment buys. By a just price I-mean a price which will sus- 
tain the industries concerned in a high state of efficiency, pro- 
vide a living for those who conduct them, enable them to pay 
good wages, and make possible the expansions of their enter- 
prises which will from time to time become necessary as the 


stupendous undertakings of this great war develop. We could 
not wisely or reasonably do less than pay such prices. They 


are necessary for the maintenance and development of industry, 


and the maintenance and development of industry are necessary 
for the great task we have in hand. 
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“But I trust that we shall not surround the matter with a 
mist of sentiment. Facts are our masters now. We ought not 
to put the acceptance of such prices on the ground of patriotism. 
Patriotism has nothing to do with profits in a case like this. 
Patriotism and profits ought never in the present circumstances 
to be mentioned together. It is perfectly proper to discuss profits 
as a matter of business, with a view to maintaining the in- 
tegrity of capital and the efficiency of labor in these tragical 
months when the liberty of free men everywhere and of in- 
dustry itself trembles in the balance; but it would be absurd 
to discuss them as a motive for helping to serve and save our 
country. Patriotism ieaves profits out of the question. In these 
days of our supreme trial, when we are sending hundreds of 
thousands of our young men across the seas to serve a great 
cause, no true man who stays behind to work for them and 
sustain them by his labor will ask himself what he is person- 
ally going to make out of that labor. No true patriot will per- 
mit himself to take toll of their heroism in money or seek to 
grow rich by the shedding of their- blood. He will give as 
freely and with as unstinted self-sacrifice as they. When they 
are giving their lives, will he not give at least his money? 

I hear it insisted that more than a just price, more than a 
price that will sustain our industries, must be paid; that it is 
necessary to pay very liberal and unusual profits in order to 
‘stimulate’ production; that nothing but pecuniary rewards 
will do it—rewards paid in money, not in the mere liberation of 
the world, I take it for granted that those who argue thus do 
not stop to think what that means. Do they mean that you must 
be paid, must be bribed, to make your contribution, a contribu- 
tion that costs you neither a drop of blood nor a tear, when the 
whole world is in travail and men everywhere depend upon 
and call to you to bring them out of bondage and make the 
world a fit place to live in again amidst peace and justice? Do 
they mean that you will exact a price, drive a bargain, with 
the men who are enduring the agony of this war on the battle 
field, in the trenches, amidst the lurking dangers of the sea, 
or with the bereaved women and the pitiful children, before 
you will come forward to do your duty and give some part of 
your life, in easy peaceful fashion, for the things we are fight- 
ing for—the things we have pledged our fortunes, our lives, our 
sacred honor, to vindicate and defend—liberty and justice and 
fair dealing and the peace of nations? Of course you will not. 
It is inconceivable. Your patriotism is of the same self-denying 
stuff as the patriotism of the men dead or maimed on the fields 
of France or else it is no patriotism at all. Let us never speak, 
then, of profits and of patriotism in the same sentence, but face 
facts and meet them. Let us do sound business, but not in the 
midst of a mist. Many a grievous burden of taxation will be 
laid on this Nation, in this generation and in the next, to pay 
for this war; let us see to it that for every dollar that is taken 
from the people's pockets it shall be possible to obtain a dollar's 
worth of the sound stuffs they need. 

“Let me turn for a moment to the shipowners of the United 
States and the other ocean carriers whose example they have 
followed and ask them if they realize what obstacles, what 
almost insuperable obstacles, they have been putting in the 
way of the successful prosecution of this war by the ocean 
freight rates they have been exacting? They are doing every- 
thing that high freight charges can do to make the war a fail- 
ure, to make it impossible. I do not say that they realize this 
or intend it. The thing has happened naturally enough, be- 
cause the commercial processes which we are content to see 
operate in ordinary times have without sufficient thought been 
continued into a period where they have no proper place. I am 
not questioning motives. Iam merely stating a fact, and stating 
it in order that attention may be fixed upon it. The fact is that 
those who have fixed war freight rates have taken the mosi 
effective means in their power to defeat the armies engaged 
against Germany. When they realize this, we may, I take it 
for granted, count upon them to reconsider the whole matter. 
It is high time. Their extra hazards are covered by war-risk 
insurance. 

I know and you know what response to this great challenge 
of duty and of opportunity the Nation will expect of you, and 
I know what response you will make. Those who do not re- 
spond, who do not respond in the spirit of those who have gone 
to give their lives for us on bloody fields far away, may safely 
be left to be dealt with by opinion and the law, for the law must, 
of course, command these things. I am dealing with the matter 
thus publicly and frankly, not beeause I have any doubt or fear 
as to the result, but only in erder that in all our thinking and in 
all our dealings with one another we may move in a perfeetly 
clear air of mutual understanding. 

“And there is something more that we must. add to our think- 
ing. The public is now as much part of the Government as are 


the Army and Navy themselves; the whole people in all their 
activities are now mobilized and in service for the accomplish- 
ment of the Nation's task in this war; it is in such circumstances 
impossible justly to distinguish between industrial purchases 
made by the Government and industrial purchases made by the 
managers of individual industries. and it is just. as much our 
duty to sustain the industries of the country, all the industries 
that contribute to its life, as it is to sustain our forces in the 
field and on the sea. We must make the prices to the public the 
same as the prices to the Government. Prices mean the same 
thing everywhere now; they mean the efficiency or the ineffi- 
ciency of the Nation, whether it is the Government that pays 
them or not. They mean victory or defeat. They mean that 
America will win her place onee for all among the foremost 
free nations of the world, or that she will sink to defent and 
become a second-rate power alike in thought and in action. 
This is a day of her reckoning, and every man amongst us must 
personally face that reckoning along with her. 

“The case needs no arguing. I assume that I am only ex- 
pressing your own thoughts—what must he in the mind of every 
true man when he faces the tragedy and the solemn glory of 
the present war for the emancipation of mankind. I summon 
you to a great duty, a great privilege, a shining dignity and 
distinction. I shall expect every man who is not a slacker to 
be at my side throughout this great enterprise. In it nu man can 
win honor who thinks of himself.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles. in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 1720. An act to provide for the award of medals of honor 
and distinguished-service medals; and 

S. 979. An act for the promotion and retirement of Col, David 
L. Brainard, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed joint resolution of the following title on July 9, 1917: 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to fix the status and rights of 
officers of the Public Health Service when serving with the 
Coast Guard, the Army, or the Navy. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table und referred to their 
apprepriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1720. An act to provide for the award of medals of honor 
pes e medals; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 979. An act for the promotion and retirement of Col. David 
L. Brainard, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Spex cr, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 1811, insist on the House 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklnhoma asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 1811, 
insist on the House amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, let the bill be reported by title. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1811. An act providing for the counting of service in the 
Army and Navy of the United States as equivalent to residence and 
cultivation upon homestead entries, and in the event ef the soldier's 
death in such service, providing for the issuance of patents to such land 
te his widow or minor children, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Were there any Senate amendments to our 
bill, or did they agree to our amendments? 

Mr. FERRIS. They were anxious to agree to our amend- 
ments. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senate has net made any amendments 
to that bill, but they disagreed to our amendments? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 


Chair hears none, and appoints the follewing conferees: Mr. 
Ferris, Mr. Taytor of Colorado, and Mr. Lenxroor, 


PREFERENTIAL SHIPMENTS. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 2356, the preferential 
shipping bill, insist on the House amendments, and rzree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 2356. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] asks unanimous consent to take the bill S. 2356 from the 
Speaker’s table, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is the Senate bill. The request is to in- 
sist on the House amendments, 

The SPEAKER. And insist on the House amendments to the 
Senate bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Mr. ADAM- 
son, Mr. Stats, and Mr. ESCH. 


FOURTH OF JULY ADDRESS BY THE SPEAKER, 


Mr. RUBET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by 3 a speech made on 
2 Rea of July, 1917, by our Speaker, Mr. CLARK of Mis- 


gio SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
à speech made by the Speaker on the Fourth of July at the 
Washington Monument. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for 20 minutes following the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
asks nnanimous consent to address the House not to exceed 20 
minutes following the conclusion of the address of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. Is there objection? [After 
a pause. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the address of the gentleman from Alabama 
I may be permitted to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the address of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] he may be permitted to 
address the House not to exceed five minutes, Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes, following the address of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
address of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] he may be per- 
mitted to speak for not to exceed 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


APPROPRIATION FOR SESSION EMPLOYEES.» 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. siai making appro 4 4 for certain session employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are n e out ot 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat 

SENATE. 


For 16 pages for the Senate Chamber at the rate of $2.50 per da 
from and including July 1, 1917, until the close of the first 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, so much as may be necessary, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


For the following employees, from and including a 1, 1917, until 
the close of the first session of the va gang Congress: lx ad 16 
including 2 riding pages, 4 telephone pages. press page, and 1 
pages tos for ow at the entrances to the al 0 weed | at $2.50 

ay each; 9 messengers in the post office at the eats of $100 per month 
each ; so 7 — as may be necessary. 


fy 2 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, provision is made for 
these 
Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, are 


these the same employees that were on the rolls before the 1st 
of July? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, They are the same employees. They 
were provided for until the 30th of June, and they are provided 
for in the legislative bill from the beginning of the regular 
session of Congress. This is to make provision for them from 
the 1st day of July until this session ends. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of this is to take care of them be- 
cause of the extraordinary delay in adjourning Congress? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I expressed the opinion, and it 
may be a source of consolation to Members to have it stated 
publicly, that Congress in all probability could not, and as a 
matter of duty it should not, adjourn at all prior to the next 
regular session. I am still of the opinion that the most impor- 
tant thing that the Members of Congress can do is to stay in 

1 See and attend to the public business. 

MANN. That is a very foolish thing. I went away 
—. for a while, hoping that Congress would expedite its 
work, but it has not done so. 7 
an And the country went along beautifully. 


ter.] 

Mr. MANN. And the gentleman himself has been away most 
of the time. I hope he will stay away. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I have been here all the time, with 
the exception of the week of the Fourth of July, when it was 
understood there would be no business transacted. I expect to 
spend a very pleasant summer here, in company with the gentle- 
man from Illinois and the other industrious Members of the 
House, assiduously attending to the public business under the 
guidance of our distinguished Speaker. [Applause.] : 

Mr. MANN. I have had a very good vacation. I do not care 
personally, but I think the country would be better off if we 
adjourned 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it would not. I have so much con- 
fidence in the Congress that I am much more content to have it 
in session than to delegate all the powers of the Government to 


the executive department of the Government and adjourn. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. MANN. That is all we are doing while we are here— 


delegating more power to the executive department. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘That is true; but we are here and can 
watch many things so that they will not happen, when they 
otherwise might happen. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
those things? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I may name them in the future. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have been watching anxiously 
to see things happen that I hoped would not happen, but they 
have all happened. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, the gentleman will continue to 
live with the knowledge that we are likely to meet disappoint- 
ments in life. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman indicate 
what functions Congress possibly can perform except appro- 
priating large sums of money, now that the bills that are neces- 
sary have practically been passed and after all the functions 
have been practically turned over to the Executive? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; there are a great many that have 
not been. If the gentleman sat in my office, he would appreciate 
that there are a good many things that have not been turned 
over yet and-probably will not be. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is very refreshing to hear it. 
If the gentleman has anything in his office that has not been 
turned over, that is the only place I know of where things have 
not turned over, I hope the gentleman will stay here and not 
let them get away. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frrzcerarp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I desire to state that in consultation 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] they have agreed that I 
might proceed for five minutes if the House were willing at 
this time. I ask that permission. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for not to exceed five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. { 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I had intended to ask 
leave to insert in the Recorp an article that appeared in the 
Washington Post of July 12, being an address of the President 
of the United States to the people of America. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE], however, has 
anticipated.me and has offered that same document. Therefore 
I shall not now offer it. But I want to say this, Mr. Speaker: 
My course in this House during these troublous times has been 
for peace. I stood also for the volunteer system. A majority 
of my colleagues disagreed, and then their will became my will. 


Can the gentleman name any of 
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And I want to say now that it is the duty of every American 
citizen, whether naturalized or native, to stand firmly by the 
Government in this crisis. [Applause.] The man who does 
net do it is not worthy of citizenship and ought to be stripped 
of that citizenship. [Applause.] 

I desire to say further that the President of the United States 
in that remarkable statement demonstrated to all the world that 
he was not only President of the United States but that he 
was worthy to be the Commander in Chief of the armies and 
navies of this Republic. [Applause.] No blood money should 
be made in this war. The boys and the men are going to the 
front and baring their breasts to the bullets of the foe, and 
those who remain at home and coin money ought to be made 
to be satisfied with a reasonable profit upon their work. 

I want to say further, Mr. Speaker, that I hope and trust, as 
the newspapers indicate this morning, that if any of these great 
institutions undertake longer to delay the program of the Gov- 
ernment in this war the strong arm of the Government will 
reach out and take their plants and operate them itself for the 
benefit of the Government. The last one of them ought to be 
treated that way. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am interested in the gentle- 
man’s statement. He may have some personal information 
that I am not aware of. 

In the morning paper to which he alludes I have found on 
the left-hand column a long, splendid article saying that the 
steel interests and the President and the Council of National 
Defense have talked over the situation and have come to a very 
satisfactory and mutually advantageous arrangement. Every- 
body was happy; everybody was satisfied; and the Federal 
Trade Commission was going to ascertain the cost of producing 
steel. The facts were going to be ascertained by the Govern- 
ment, including the amount that would constitute a reasonable 
profit. 

Now, so much for that article. Right parallel with it, in two 
other columns, was a high-sounding, flamboyant, extravagant 
bunch of phrases seeking to laud the President for performing 
superhuman duties in bringing to their knees the officials of the 
Steel Trust. Now, which is correct? I do not know. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to state to the gentleman that 
I am not in the confidence of the Steel Trust. I can not speak 
fer them. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman is speaking for 
the President. and he probably knows 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. But I know this, that they yielded 
when they had to yield, and they did not yield before. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Has the gentleman any additional 
information to give us on that subject? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have two minutes more. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have no further time, and under 
my agreement with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manx] I can 
not honorably ask for an extension. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on April 28 the selective-draft 
bill passed this body by a vote of 397 in favor to 24 opposed. 
Three days later the bill passed the Senate without a record 
vote, and, indeed, without a division. He would have been a 
rash man a year ago to-day, or even six months ago to-day, who 
had predicted that the Congress of the United States, whatever 
the conditions or the emergencies, would pass, even by a ma- 
jority vote, a law imposing compulsory military service upon the 
young men of the land. Why was this bill, in many ways a revo- 
lutionary bill, enacted into law by so overwhelming a vote of 
both branches of Congress? I suppose it was because every 
man in favor of the bill saw clearly that its fundamental prin- 
ciple was one not only of efficient and speedy preparation but 
also of equity, justice, fairness and democracy. - 

It was no doubt inevitable that a law of this kind, proceeding 
upon a principle new to the present generation, at least, should 
not have been without its faults. Yet if those faults are of a 
nature which impair the fairness and the democracy of the law, 
by just so much does the law fall short of the ideal. I desire 
to-day to point out what seem to me two or three weaknesses in 
the law—weaknesses, I think them, which go to the essence and 
which will in the future increasingly mar in a most serious 
way the effective and equitable operation of the law. 


CER PESTER ccc 


Section 2 of the law provides in part that— 


uotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia 
a 3 shall be determined in proportion to the population there- 


Section 4 provides in part that— 
notwithstandi the exem ns enumerated — 
tory, and the District af — shall be Saino: Poe — 9 17. s quota 
in the proportion that its population bears to 
the United States. 

If the proportion of aliens were equal in each State of the 
Union, or if aliens of the prescribed ages were liable under the 
act to military service, the foregoing provisions of the law would 
achieye a result both scientific and equitable. But as the pro- 
portion of aliens varies tremendously among the several States 
of the Union, and as aliens are specifically exempted by the lan- 
guage of section 2, basing the draft upon “liability to military 
service of all male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies 
who have declared their intention to become citizens,” the result 
achieved is neither scientific nor equitable. Aliens are, of course, 
included in total popu!ation and hence in determining the quota 
of a given State; they are, however, excluded from rendering 
military service. The net result of this, in a word, is that the 
liability to be held for military service upon a given citizen in a 
State where there are many aliens is vastly greater than the 
liability of.a given citizen in a State where there are few aliens. 

Because of the importance of this point let me, even at the 
risk of prolixity, indicate in some detail how the law will 
actually operate in this respect. There are in the United 
States, in round numbers, 100,000,000 persons. Pursuant to the 
selective-draft law 10,000,000 persons, or one-tenth of the total 
population, registered on June 5. Let us assume, for conven- 
fence, that the President will in the near future call to the 
colors 1,000,000 men. This morning's newspapers indicate that 
the names of about 1,300,000 will be drawn, it being ex- 
pected that that number will yield an army of 687,000 men. 
Now, let us take four States—A, B, C, and D—each of which 
has a total population of 1,000,000 persons, and each of which 
registered 100,000 men on June 5. Total popwiation being the 
test of the quota under the law and each State having by 
hypothesis 1 per cent of the total population of the United 
States, the share of each under the call of the President for 
1,000,000 men will be 1 per cent of 1,000,000 men, or 10,000 men. 
Let us assume that just one-half, or 50,000; of the 100,000 who 
registered in each State will, for physical or other reasons, be 
exempt from rendering military service. The quota of each of 
the four States will then be 10,000 men, to be drawn from an 
available roster of 50,000 men. 

State A has practically no aliens. There is but one chance 
in five, 20 per cent, that a given remeron eligible in that State 
will be actually held to military service. 

State B has an alien population of 20 per cent, 80 per cent 
being citizens. Bearing in mind that aliens are exempt from 
military service under the law, 20 per cent of the 50,000, 
10,000, will thus be exempt. The remaining 40,000 will be re- 
quired to furnish the same quota of 10,000 as that required of 
State A. There is thus one chance in four, 25 per cent, that 
a given registered eligible in State B will be held to military 
service. 

State O has an alien population of 30 per cent, 70 per cent 
being citizens. Thirty per cent of the 50,000, 15,000, will thus 
be exempt. The remaining 35,000 will be required to furnish 
the same quota of 10,000 as that required of States A and B. 
There is thus one chance in three and a half, about 283 per 
cent, that a given registered eligible in State C will be held to 
military service. 

State D has an alien population of 40 per cent, 60 per cent 
being citizens. Forty per cent of the 50,000, 20,000, will thus 
be exempt. The remaining 30,000 will be required to furnish 
the same quota of 10,000 as that required of States A, B, and C. 
There is thus one chance in three, 334 per cent, that a given regis- 
tered eligible in State D will be held to military service. 

To phrase the disproportion in liability to service of men in 
the four States in terms of percentage, a given registered eligi- 
ble in State B is 25 per cent more likely to be called out for 
service than his brother eligible in State A; a given registered 
eligible in State O is 43 per cent more likely to be called out 
than his brother eligible in State A; and a given registered 
eligible in State D is 66% per cent more likely to be called out 
than his brother eligible in State A. 

There is surely no fairness nor propriety in any such result. 
The law falls short of its true goal in bringing about such a dis- 
parity. Equal liability throughout the United States to military 
service should be the test, not the accident of residence in one 
State rather than in another. Let us examine the actual regis- 
tration by States in order to determine whether or not the 


to the total population of 
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objection which I have thus advanced is practical or only theo- 
retical. I shall insert with my remarks, as Appendix A, a table 
which I have prepared showing total registration by States. 
aliens by States, alien enemies, and percentage of aliens to total 
population. ‘The tabulations under the draft law are still in- 
complete, and final figures may show slight variations from the 
figures which I am to-day submitting. I am satisfied, however, 


that the variations will not be considerable nor sufficient seri- 


ously to modify the conclusions justly to be drawn. There are 
seven States—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee—with an alien popula- 
tion of less than 1 per cent. There are 15 States—Piorida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin—with an alien population ranging from 
1 to 10 per cent. On the other hand, Arizona has an alien 
population of 39.6 per cent; California, 22.7 per cent; Connecti- 
cut. 36.6 per cent; Massachusetts, 29.5 per cent; New Hamp- 
shire, 25.3 per cent; New Jersey, 25.6 per cent; New York, 22.2 
per cent; Pennsylvania, 21.1 per cent; and Rhode Island, 28,2 
per cent. A given individual in the group of States last men- 
tioned is vastly more liable to be called out for military service 
than his relative who happens to reside in either of the first two 
groups cited. Referring back to the supposititious comparisons, 
a man in Arizona or Connecticut is 60 or 65 per cent more liable 
to be called than his friend in Arkansas or South Carolina. 

What is the remedy? Obviously to base the quotas of States 
upon the total population thereof liable for military service 
rather than upon total population merely. The bill as passed 
by the Senate—see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 1, 1917, page 
1610—recognized this and based the quotas for the several 
States upon “ the population thereof liable for military service 
as shown by the registration provided for herein.” The House 
draft omitted this provision. When the bill went to conference 
early in May I called to the attention of the conferees the im- 
portance of retaining the. Senate language and indicated what 
seemed to me controlling reasons in support of the wisdom and 
justice of the provision. Nevertheless it was eliminated from 
the conference report and does not appear in the law. Senator 
Carper, of New York, and I have pending in the Senate and 
House, respectively, identical bills making the basis of the quotas 
the population of the several States liable under the law to 
military service. It is doubtless too late to modify the quotas 
which will be called out under the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent understood soon to be forthcoming. Men high in authority 
tell us, however, that the country may before many months go 
by be required to raise an army of two or four or six or eight 
or even ten million men. It is, I believe, of vital consequence 
that some such amendment to the law as that submitted by Sen- 
ator Calbrn and me should be enacted before the subsequent 
calls for troops are issued by the President. 

As the months go by and as the United States gradually ac- 
quires a keener realization of what war actually means than 
perhaps it possesses to-day, it is of the most urgent consequence 
that every detail of the law and its operation should be so 
scrutinized as to avoid the slightest hint of inequality or dis- 
crimination. So long as quotas are based upon total popula- 
tion and aliens are exempted from service there is ground for 
the severest criticism. No man can say with positiveness what 
dire consequences this criticism may in course of time engender. 
Now is the time to work out the remedy—a remedy simple, 
speedy, and certain. Let the man in Carolina and the man in 
Connecticut bear exactly the same burden. No true man in 
either State would seek favor at the expense of his brother. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I shall print, as Appendix B, 
the pending bill to which I have referred. 


But the inequality in the law goes still further. Section 2 


provides that “quotas for the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be de- 
termined in proportion to the population thereof.” In other 
words, the quota of a given city which has a tremendous 
alien population—and it must be always remembered that 
aliens are absolutely exempt from the operation of the law— 
must contribute its quota of the State’s quota on the basis of its 
total population. The argument which I have already made in 
dealing with the quotas of States will perhaps be sufficient to 
indicate the impropriety of basing quotas of subdivisions of 
States also upon the total population of such subdivisions. In 
giving specific illustrations of the additional inequality thus re- 
sulting I am greatly handicapped by the fact that the registra- 
tion returns for cities and other subdivisions of States are still 
unpublished. Through my own investigations and in part 
through the courtesy of the Census Bureau I am, however, able 
te give a few instances of the operation of the law along this 


My home city of Lowell registered 10.979 men on June 5; 
sixty-six hundred and fifty-six of these were eligibles and forty- 
three hundred and twenty-three, being aliens, were ineligibles, 
Thus almost exactly 40 per cent—39.4, to be exact—of the 
registered males of the city of Lowell, though included in de- 
termining its qnota, can not be required to render military serv- 
ice. In the neighboring city of Lawrence ninety-seven hundred 
and fifty-seven men registered on June 5, of whom forty-nine 
hundred and forty-six were eligibles and forty-eight hundred 
and eleven were aliens. Here almost exactly 50 per cent—49.3, 
or oné man out of every two men—are exempt from military 
service. A man in Lowell or Lawrence will thus find that his 
chances of being called out are about twice as great as his 
relative in another city or town of Massachusetts which has a 
negligible alien population. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry there? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Is it the gentleman's remedy to make aliens 
available for service also? And if it is not, does he not get out of 
one trouble into another? : 

Mr. ROGERS. I am going to discuss that In the second half 
of my remarks if the gentleman will permit me to reserve my 
answer until that time. ; 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have been informed that it is the pur- 
pose of the War Department to draw the numbers of the men 
who are to be conscripted in the first round, and that the num- 
bers will be the same in all the conscription districts. While 
the gentleman’s State will have to furnish its full quota, as 
though every eligible man was subject to military service, yet 
when it comes to a city, the same numbers wil! be drawn in each 
city, so that where the number of men registered is relatively 
much smaller, as in the case of Lowell and some other cities 
which the gentleman has mentioned, there will be only the same 
percentage of registered men taken for service as in any other 
community. 

Mr. ROGERS. Each city or registration subdivision of a city 
will furnish its quota on the basis of the total population 
thereof. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I beg the gentleman's pardon. I am 
under the impression that it will furnish its quota according to 
its number of registered men only. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is not correct. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is the State that furnishes on the 
basis of the population, not the city. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have taken up this matter repeatedly with 
the Provost Marshal General. Under the explicit langnage of 
the law he has officially ruled that any recognized subdivision 
of a State—a city, a town, or a group of towns, for example— 
must furnish its quota on the basis of its total population. The 
law so provides; and he has no discretion, even if he wished to 
have discretion. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman permit me to call 
his attention to the fact that the quota is only applicable to 
the State? 

Mr. ROGERS. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 


I read the law 
a moment ago— * 


This is an extract from section 2 of the law. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman think that applies 
to the registration districts? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think it applies; but it is immaterial what I 
think, because the Provost Marshal General thinks so. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What interpretation is placed on the word 
“subdivision”? Is it a congressional district, a county, a city, 
or does it mean the registration district? 

Mr. ROGERS. A city of 30,000 is a subdivision; a city of 
60,000 is two subdivisions; a city of 300,000 is 10 subdivisions, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then it means registration districts? 

Mr. ROGERS, Not always. Iw town or other units smaller 
than cities in my part of the country a group of towns may be 
made a subdivision. In other parts of the country, where the 
county is the usual administrative unit, the county exclusive of 
targe cities is made the subdivision for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the law. The aim is to have a separate unit for each 
30,000 of total population. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then, as I understand, a subdivision means 
-a registration district? 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand that, in general, it means ex- 
‘actly that. 
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I annex herewith a table showing the registration figures of a 
few cities furnished me by the Census Bureau: 


Of course, the presence of a large percentage of aliens is by 
no means characteristic only of the large cities. It will be found 
in many small places, especially when they are cities or towns 
with large manufacturing industries of some kind. The town 
of Westford, in my congressional district, had, when the Federal 
census of 1910 was taken, a population of 2,851, The secretary 
of the board of selectmen of that town, Capt. Sherman H. 
Fletcher, writes me: 


Here is the situation in Westford: Out of the 255 registered aee 
119 were allens—nearly one-half, It does not seem fair or just tha 
the remaining 136 should be obliged to furnish this town's allotment, 


In certain registration districts of New York City the situa- 
tion will be found to be still more extreme. The actual registra- 
tion figures are not yet available, but figures furnished by Sena- 
tor CALDER—CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, June 12, 19 7, page 8490— 
give some idea of the state of things. In one of the districts 
of the borough of Brooklyn only 5,846 men—including, of course, 
men of all ages—were eligible to vote for President last fall. 
Yet 13,387 men between 21 and 30 registered on June 5 for the 
draft. If the general percentage which prevailed throughout 
the United States is a fair criterion, the total population of that 
district is about 134,000. Its quota under the first call will be 
about 1,850. Probably not more than 1,200 or 1,500 of the 
5,846 who were eligible to vote last fall are between 21 and 80. 
In a word, practically every man in that district between 21 and 
80, whether physically sound or physically unsound, will be 
needed if the district is to send forth even its first quota under 
the original call of the President. There are about 83 assembly 
districts in Greater New York where the registration for the 
draft nearly equaled or exceeded the total election registration 
for 1916. In very many cases the registration for the draft 
greatly exceeded the election registration. 

These facts speak for themselves; extended argument is un- 
necessary. Massachusetts as a whole, with an alien population 
of about 30 per cent, nevertheless is, under the present law, 
required to furnish its portion of troops on a quota basis which 
includes those aliens, although they themselves are, without 
exception, exempt. As I have previously stdted, the likelihood 
of one of its citizens being held to military service is nearly 
80 per cent in excess of the likelihood of a citizen in a State 
with a small alien population; but piled on this indefensible 
disproportion we find that a city like Fall River, New Bedford, 
Lawrence, or Lowell, with an alien population of 40 to 50 per 
cent, must, nevertheless, contribute its proportion to the State 
quota also on the basis of total population. In other words, such 
a city must contribute a grossly excessive quota of a grossly 
excessive quota. Inequality is added to inequality, A citizen 
of Lowell or Lawrence or Fall River is three or four times as 
liable to be held to military service as a resident of a city and 
State without many aliens therein resident. A citizen of some 
election districts in New York City has practically no chance 
of escaping even the first draft, while a citizen of Mississippi 
has four chances out of five of so escaping. : 

It will be noticed that the amendment offered by Senator 
Carper and me, and already referred to, basing quotas both of 
States and subdivisions upon persons liable to military service, 
cures the inequalities in the case of cities and towns and frac- 
tions thereof as well as in the case of States as a whole. 

There are other matters which in a degree result in inequality, 
although they probably can not so easily be cured as those to 
which I have already referred. Take the case, for example, of 
a city or town which has a large State penal or eleemosynary 
institution within its borders. Such an institution collects its 
inmates from all over the State. Those inmates are included 
in the census of the town and hence in determining the quota 
of the town. Yet in no true sense are they residents of the 
town. Take a case within my own knowledge—Tewksbury. 
The census shows the population of Tewksbury to be 5,265, Of 
this population 2,636, or slightly more than half, are inmates 
of the State infirmary, which is located in Tewksbury. The 
draft registration of the town, exclusive of the infirmary, was 
115, of whom 45 were aliens. Thus there were only 70 eligibles. 
The registration at the infirmary was 155, practically all of 


whom for obvious reasons will probably be exempt. If the 
quota of the town be based upon a total which includes the 
infirmary inmates, the liability to service of a given eligible 
in Tewksbury will be substantially double that which would be 
his if the infirmary were not located in Tewksbury. As I 
stated a moment ago, the population of an infirmary or of a 
prison is not fairly to be deemed, certainly for this purpose, a 
real portion of the population of the town in whose borders it 
happens to be located. The inmates should either be excluded 
from total populations in making up draft quotas or they should 
be treated as still residents of their towns of origin. 

Again, a city or a town may have a great munitions plant, or 
some other industry or industries, the carrying on of which is 
absolutely essential to the carrying op of the war. The workers 
in these industries will doubtless ultimately be generally ex- 
empted by the district registration boards under the language 
of the selective-draft law, which permits the exemption of * per- 
sons engaged in industries, including agriculture, found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or 
the effective operation of the military forces or the maintenance 
of national interest during the emergency.” Many. cases will 
arise where extreme hardship will fall upon those who are not 
employed in such industries and whose liability to service will 
be very greatly increased because the quota of their community. 
will be based upon total population, although the war workers, 
constituting oftentimes an overwhelming proportion of the popu- 
lation, will be exempted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not true that revised estimates of the 
population have now been made by the department which take 
into consideration the population occurring through centraliza- 
tion of munition works, and so forth? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am aware of the ruling of the Provost Mar- 
shal General, to which the gentleman refers, but the difficulty, 
will be, I suspect, that admitting there may be a theoretical 
remedy somewhere State officials are going to say it is not 
practicable as an administrative matter to allow credit for a 
city or town which has a great penal institution or a great war- 
time industry of some kind. I am afraid that the result, how- 
ever equitably regulated by the Provost Marshal General, will 
often in the last analysis be inequitably administered when it 
gets down to the several States and the enrollment officers of 
the several States. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Gladly. 

Mr, SLOAN. The gentleman is criticizing on the basis of the 
unit which is to be the comprehensive registration unit. Has it 
not been published that the unit is to be the county or portion 
of the city containing not more than 30,000, so that this inequity 
which the gentleman speaks of would be distributed over what 
would be a county shire or equivalent unit instead of the regis- 
tration unit? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not think—even admitting that the gen- 
tleman's suggestion is correct, which I do not altogether agree 
to—thut it would in the least alter my insistence that the basis 
of the draft, both for States and all subdivisions of States, 
should be total registration, or, rather, total eligibility, and not 
total population, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr, LENROOT. If it is made solely on the matter of regis- 
tration, does not that offer a temptation to escape registration 
where one State that exceeds the estimate and another State 
has only 50 per cent, the State most loyal and the most pa- 
triotie would have to furnish the greater number of men, hile 
the State less patriotic would thereby profit by the lack of 
patriotism? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is an important point, and I will ad- 
dress myself to it at this time. 

Should the quota be based upon an estimated population, 
which is itself arbitrarily based upon the number of those who 
saw fit to register, or should it be based upon population as dis- 
closed by the latest available census, Federal or State, and such 
other elements, other than draft-registration figures, as may, 
seem worthy of consideration? 

The reason for not taking too seriously draft-registration 
figures themselves in determining the quota of a State or sub- 
division thereof is obvious: If the citizens of a State or of a 
subdivision thereof are in large number derelict in their duty, 
to register, the quota should not thereby be reduced. No State 
and no subdivision of a State should be allowed to profit by its 
own wrongdoing. It should not be allowed, so to speak, to pull 
itself down by its own boot straps. Of course, I do not venture 
to say that there has, in fact, been widespread failure to regis- 
ter in ‘certain States or groups of States; I am dealing only, 
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with the figures presented to us by the Census Bureau and with 
what seems to me the theoretically sound method of procedur: 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? < i 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. How, in the light of the suggestion that the 
gentleman is making, would it affect the drafting of the non- 
voting citizens of the South, the Negro race? Are they to be 
compelled to serve? 

Mr. ROGERS. I suppose so. 

Mr. MEEKER. Or would they be treated as are aliens in 
the North? 

Mr. ROGERS, They are citizens of the United States, as the 
gentleman knows very well. 

Mr. MEEKER. Are they to be drafted into the service? 

Mr. ROGERS. As far as I know, they are. 

Mr. MEEKER, And they would be allotted to the Southern 
States? : F 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. ROGERS. I prefer not to yield if the gentleman's ques- 
tion is alorg this same line. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish the gentleman might have stopped yield- 
ing before he reached me. 

Mr. ROGERS. How in the world was I to know what the 
question was going to be? [{Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDY. Well, I wish to deny the insinuation of the gen- 
tileman from Missouri that there is any nonvoting population in 
Texas. 


Mr. BURNETT. How about East St. Louis? 

Mr. ROGERS., The Census Bureau has apparently seen fit 
to base quotas solely upon registration figures. ‘Thus, a State 
which registered 50 or 60 or 70 per cent of the number which 
the Census Bureau announced that it thought it should register 
is to be permitted to furnish a quota based upon its own deficient 
registration, and not upon its population as estimated by the 
Census Bureau. In the “estimates of population,” made public 
within a day or two by the Bureau of the Census, it is said: 


The tota stration, as shown by the preliminary telegraphic re 
— pulation 1 — — United 


Was assumed to rep 
— 


Of course, the solution adopted by the Census Bureau Is 
entirely just if it was the forecast of the bureau itself which was 
in error; but it is entirely unjust if dereliction on the part of the 
citizens of certain States is the true explanation. As Appendix C, 
I shall print a table published by the Census Bureau on June 25 
showing the total registration by States and the percentage by 
States of registration to the advance census forecast ; the preface 
to the estimates of population issued by the Census Bureau, from 
which a quotation has already been made; and a show- 
ing estimated population of each State, which will arbitrarily 
be assumed to be the population for the purposes of determining 
quotas, together with the population of the States, as shown by 
the census of 1910 and the increase or decrease of the estimated 
population for the draft, as compared with the 1910 census 
population, 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Gladly. 

Mr. HARDY. It occurs to me that possibly the law which 
gives credit for all these now engaged either in voluntary service 
or National Guard might be amended this much to give further 
credit to any locality fer any national who had volunteered for 
service in their own country. For instance, in one of your dis- 
tricts if you had a thousand Italians and they, under the per- 
mission of our law, joined the Italian Army, I believe your dis- 
trict ought to receive credit for the number of its caren a 
that joined the army of the allies, whether it be our Army 
the allies. But it would not be fair to the rest of the country 
to diminish the quota of your population subject to service by 
all of the foreign elements you might have there who partake 
of the benefits of our Government and are in every way served 
by the war to allow them to entirely escape and relieve the 
great foreign element. That would allow our foreign popula- 
tion to enjoy all the benefits of our Government and escape its 
military service, perhaps its greatest burden. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman will observe that I have 
throughout been dealing with this situation from the point of 
view of the individual—— 

Mr. HARDY. I understand. 

Mr. ROGERS. And have been emphasizing that under our 
universal-service law rigid equality is the only reasonable and 
proper and democratic basis ef exacting military service. It 


is no doubt true that alien populations should not be wholly dis- 
regarded. It may be that the gentleman will agree with me as 
I proceed in my remarks that something can be done toward in- 
cluding them in our forces. 

en That is what I want to see the gentleman 
come 
Mr. ROGERS. I prefer to defer that part of the discussion, 
however, for a moment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he dees not think that the plan now adopted is a clear violation 
of the law? Does it not in reality amount to a draft upon 
registration and not upon population? 

Mr. ROGERS. I entirely agree with the gentleman. The 
answer of the Census Bureau, however, would doubtless be that 
population was, in accordance with the law, the test of the 
quotas, the population being estimated by the bureau from the 
registration figures. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. = 

Mr. OSBORNE. In my district we have the honor of having 
a soldiers’ home, There are 8,500 inmates of that home, men 
who have in time past done their duty to their country. In the 
80.000 that will comprise that district, do I understand that the 
eligibles for service will have to make up the additional number 
that would be required.on account of this population of old 
soldiers? 

Mr. ROGERS. The Provost Marshal General handed down a 
ruling, I think within a few days—certainly I have heard of it 
only within that time—that in a case such as the gentleman 
cites, or in a case where there is a large humber of inmates of a 
penal or other public institution, the inmates may be credited 
to the State or town of their origin. in order to relieve the town 
where the institution happens to be of the tremendous burden 
which would result if they were included; but, as I said to the 
gentieman from Wisconsin. my impression is that the adminis- 
trative work involved will be so great that we are quite likely 
to find that precisely the outcome of which the gentleman speaks 
wil: result in the case to which he refers, even although under 
the law and under the ruling of the Provost Marshal General 
it could probably be avoided if there were time and inclination 
on the part of the officials to do so. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Some weeks ago we authorized our allies to enlist 
their nationals in this country. Has the gentleman made any 
investigation as to whether there is any progress in the lessen- 
ing of our alien population in that direction? 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, I think that the volunteering campaign 
conducted by the agents of the allies in the United States—and 
it necessarily was wholly a volunteering canipaign, as the gen- 
tleman understands, under the law which we passed—barely 
scratched the surface. The merest trifle in number has been 
raised by recruiting during the campaign conducted in the large 
cities of the United States. But the gentleman’s question leads 
me naturally to the part of the discussion upon which I now 
wish to embark. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. : 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
believes it would be constitutional for the Congress to pass an 
act enabling our allies to conscript their citizens here? 

Mr. ROGEKS. I think it would. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

A bill has been introduced by myself, which is now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Immigration, to require within 
a certain time the ally aliens—that is, the aliens from the 
allied countries—to either take out their first papers. so as 
to become subject to military service, or else be deported. 
If that bill receives favorable action of Congress. would not 
that to a great extent relieve the situation? Ic may be possible 
that it could not now, because we may not get it through in 
time, but it could be as speedily considered as the amendment 
the gentleman suggests; and would not that be a solution of 
the difficulty? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I am familiar with the gentle- 
man’s bill; and, of course, we all recognize that it. if enacted, 
and without expressing any opinion as to its advisability. would 
go far to meet the situation with which I have been dealing. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Has the gentleman discovered through the 
Census Bureau the number of aliens that would be subject to 
the draft—that is, aliens who are between the ages of 21 and 
81 years—who are now in the country? 
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Mr. ROGERS. 
tleman will permit me to proceed with my remarks. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s discussion and favor what he proposes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think the gentleman’s question will be an- 
aswered in just a moment, and if not, I shall be glad to yield again. 


I shall develop that immediately, if the gen- 


Mr. LONERGAN. Just one more, question. -Is there any 
sort of a treaty agreement that we have with our allies that 
would make it impossible at this time, without permission of 
our allies. to act 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman will permit me, I am im- 
mediately starting upon a portion of my remarks that deals 
directly with that question also, 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. If the gentleman will permit me. I am 


deeply interested in this discussion, and there has come to me 
a thought that there might be a resultant inequality in the man 
power that would be left in each community in case the amend- 
ment the gentleman suggests is passed. Say, suppose in those 
communities there is a chance of one out of two being taken 

Mr. ROGERS, Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. If this should be adjusted, would it not 
be true that the community would have a larger relative num- 
ber of workmen left in it than in other communities? 

Mr. ROGERS. It would not be true, however, if the aliens 
were included in military service. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. No; not if they were included in military 
service. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am anxious to proceed, as my time is run- 
ning out. 

It must have been apparent to anyone who has followed these 
remarks that the basic cause of most of the difficulties to which 
I have called attention is the presence of aliens in this country 
scattered in unequal proportions among the several States of 
the Union. The question naturally arises whether these men 
who are living in the United States, enjoying its protection and 
privileges, earning good wages and living happily and well, 
should be as a class automatically exempted from the obligation 
to help preserve and defend the Nation from which they have 
received so much. Many of them have lived here practically 
their whole life. Should they, because they have lacked suffi- 
cient interest or patriotic sentiment to acquire citizenship in the 
United States, be given at this time a special privilege not en- 
joyed by their neighbors, who have realized their obligation to 
become citizens of the United States? Should they, while their 
neighbors are being called out to fight for the preservation of 
the Nation, be permitted to step into the berths thus left vacant 
and enrich themselves at the expense of those who are rendering 
patriotie service in the armed forces of the United States? The 
law prescribes that the draft— 
shall be based upon liability to military service of all male persons, 
or male persons not alien enemies who have declared thelr intention 
to become citizens, between the ages of 21 and 30 years, both in- 
clusive * * 

Thus the law as it now stands specifically exempts all aliens 
except declarants who are not alien enemies. Should the law 
be changed? 

There are at least 10 treaties between the United States and 
other countries still in force which prevent our subjecting aliens 
of those countries to military service. The most important of 
these in the present connection are Italy, Japan, and Spain. 
In Appendix D, printed as a part of my remarks, I have collected 
some of the treaty provisions bearing upon this inquiry. But even 
in the absence of treaty difficulties, have we the right to exact 
compulsory military service of aliens? Probably we have a bare 
and qualified right, aside from treaty stipulations, to impress for 
military service aliens within our territory, but we have exer- 
cised it very sparingly in the past, and except in case of neces- 
sity, much trouble would doubtless result from an attempt to 
exercise it at this time. In Appendix E I have collected and 
commented upon some of the precedents which bear upon the 
question, 

There remains to be considered the question whether those 
who, though still aliens, have declared their intention to be- 
come citizens, are to be treated differently from aliens who have 
not declared their intention to become citizens. Following the 
precedent of the Civil War conscription act, the selective-draft 
law of May 18, 1917, as we have seen, authorizes the inclusion 
of male persons not alien enemies who have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens.” In spite of this direct provision 
of the law, I am unofficially informed that it is the intention of 
the Secretary of War to exempt declarants for citizenship from 
the obligation to render military service. In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 12, page 3488, Senator CALDER made a 
statement which I have not seen denied: 


The War Department advises me they do not intend to include aliens 
who have taken out their first papers, 


And Senator Longe, page 3489, stated: 


It is the intention of the War Department to take no alien residents, 
whether they have declared their intention to become citizens or 
whether they have not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I should much prefer to proceed 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I want to state that I went to Provost 
Marshal Gen. Crowder and asked about it, and he told me they 
were going to take them. 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not make out possibly 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It will upset everything in a city like New 
York if they do not take them. 

Mr. ROGERS. Was that within a few days? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Immediately after the appearance of 
Senator CALDER’s remarks in the Recorp on Saturday I went 
over to Gen. Crowder and asked about the matter, and I was 
told they were going to take them. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have been told explicitly within a few days, 
not, however, by Gen. Crowder, that it was not the intention of 
the War Department to take alien declarants. 

eee LaGUARDIA. It would be very unfortunate for the 
cities. 

Mr. BURNETT. How can they fail to do it when the positive 
requirement of the law we passed requires it to be done? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is a very pertinent inquiry; I do not 
know the answer. 

Without considering at this time whether, if the War De- 
partment is correctly quoted, it has the right under the explicit 
language of the selective-draft law just quoted to exempt de- 
clarants for citizenship, it is proper to say that the War De- 
partment is probably impelled to this course by the fear of com- 
plications resulting from the treaty stipulations to which I have 
previously adverted. In the case of citizens of countries with 
which we have no treaties covering this point the difficulties are 
less obvious. The course of a government in behalf of its na- 
tionals who have taken out their first papers for citizenship in 
the United States can not accurately be forecasted. In the 
Civil War Great Britain secured of the United States permis- 
sion on behalf of its citizens who had declared for United States 
citizenship the right to leave the country within 65 days, 
coupled with the authorization to the United States that it 
might validly impress into the military service those who did 
not take advantage of the permission thus granted to leave the 
country. I have collected in Appendix F some of the prece- 
dents which show the course of this country and other countries 
in respect to the impressment of aliens who have taken out 
their first papers for citizenship. 

But these considerations of treaty stipulation and interna- 
tional law and comity, while no doubt of great practical im- 
portance, do not in the least modify the obvious unfairness of 
exempting from military service all aliens within the borders 
of the United States, whether or not declarants for citizenship. 
Figures furnished by the Provost Marshal General show that a 
total of 1,239,259 aliens registered on June 5. This large total 
is rather more than one-eighth of the total registration of 
9,666,078. In addition to these aliens there were 111,760 alien 
enemies also registered. I have not been able to learn how 
many declarants for citizenship registered, as citizens and 
declarants were tabulated together, and no separation has been 
made. It is fair to say, however, that between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000 aliens of one or another of the three classes of aliens 
registered on June 5. This, it will be observed, is 15 to 20 per 
cent of the total. 

Let us assume, without deciding, that it will not be practi- 
cable at present, at least, to utilize for military service the citi- 
zens of countries other than those with which the United States 
is making common cause in the war. Can any good reason be 
adduced why the citizens of countries which are fighting Ger- 
many to-day should not, if of proper age and if otherwise avail- 
able, be required to render military service somewhere? It per- 
haps does not make very much difference, so far as inherent jus- 
tice goes, whether these men are required to serve in the armed 
forces of their own country or in the armed forces of the United 
States. Clearly, they should be required to serve somewhere. 

Just how numerous the citizens or subjects of the allied 
powers now within the United States in fact are, it is difficult 
to ascertain with any degree of accuracy. The census of 1910 
shows that there were then 13,515,886 foreign-born in the 
United States. An examination of the countries of origin shows 
that over 7,000,000 of these emigrated from countries now it 
war with Germany. In other words, about 55 per cent of all 
foreign born originated in the allied countries. It seems prob- 
able that this same percentage would, approximately at least, 
be maintained in the case of the aliens who registered on June 5. 
If this is true, and if between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 aliens 
registered on June 5, somewhere between 825,000 and 1,100,- 
000 of these were nationals of the allies. Why should not 


they fight in behalf of the cause both of their country of origin 
and their adopted country? I think no fair man will be able to 
say. Further, it would seem as if the allied countries, even if 
we have treaty stipulations with some of them, would unani- 
mously and cordially, if the suggestion were made, permit us 
during the pendency of the present war to include these per- 
sons or such part of them as we might desire within the armed 
forces of the United States. The numbers are large, and, as 
the war goes on, may prove to be a mighty and even a determi- 
native factor in the result. Further, as I said earlier in my 
remarks, it is of great importance in a great war that the spirit 
of fairness and equality be everywhere observed. -If I am not 
mistaken, our citizens will, almost without exception, deeply 
resent the accidental exemption from any military obligation 
of their alien neighbors. For the sake, then, of our military 
effectiveness and for the sake of our national morale, some rea- 
sonable and equitable solution should be achieved. I have pre- 
pared and introduced in Congress a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of State to take up with the allied governments the 
whole matter, with a view to securing consent for the inclusion 
of the available nationals of those countries in the armed forces 
of the United States. (Appendix G.) ‘ 

And the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], the chair- 
man of the Immigration Committee, proposes a plan which per- 
haps goes still further; to reach all subjects of the allies, so 
that the slackers shall do their duty somewhere. 

I can not too often repeat that our duty as a Nation is to 
win this war. One of the ways in which we can strengthen our- 
selves for the combat is to see to it that our laws and the 
operation of our laws do justice to all. We have no selfish 
interest in this struggle; we are simply seeking as a Nation to 
make the world a better place in which to live. It is for us to 
keep our owr house in order and ourselves to do that justice 
which we are preparing with our life’s blood to exact from 
others. [Applause.] : . * 
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d D rt e T A APPENDIX: B: K , 

A bill (H. R. 5289) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,“ approved May 18, 1917. 


Be it enacted, etc.) That section 2 of an act entitled “An act to au- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, be, and it is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec,:2. That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain the 
organizations of the Regular Army and to complete and maintain the 
organizations embodying the members of the National Guard drafted 
into the service of the United States, at the maximum legal strength as 


‘by this act provided, shall be raised by voluntary enlistment, or if and 


whenever the President decides that they can not effectually be so raised 
or maintained, then by selective draft; and all other forceg hereby au- 
3 except as provided in the seventh 9 of section 1, shall 
be and pov» ed by selective draft exclusively; but this provi- 
sion shall not prevent the transfer to any force of training cadres from 
other forces. uch draft as herein provided shall be based upon lia- 
bility to military service of all male citizens, or male persons not allen 
enemies who have declared their intention to become citizens, between 
the ages of 21 and 30 years, beth inclusive, and shall take place and be 
maintained under such regulations as the President may prescribe not 
inconsistent with the terms of this act. Quotas for the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall 
be determined in proportion to the population thereof liable under this 
act to military service, and credit shall be given to any State, Terri- 
5 District, or subdivision thereof, for the number of men who were 
in the mili service of the United States as members of the National 
Guard on A 1, 1917, or who have since said date entered the military 
service of the United States from ay such State, Territory, District 
or subdivision, either as members of the Regular Army or the Nationa 
Guard, All persons drafted into the service of the United States and 
all officers accepting commissions in the forces herein provided for shall 
from the date of said draft or acceptance, be subject to the laws and 
regulations poenis the Regular Army, except as to promotions, so 
far as such laws and regulations are applicable to persons whose perma- 
nent retention in the military service on the active or retired list is 
not contemplated by existing law, and those drafted shall be required to 
serve for the period of the existing emergency unless sooner discharged : 
Pro a t the President is authorized to raise and maintain by 
voluntary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special and technical 
troops as he may deem necessary, and to embody them into organizations 
and to officer them as provided the third paragraph of section 1 and 
section 9 of this act. Organizations of the forces herein provided for, 
except the Regular Army and the divisions authorized In the seventh 
par: ph of section 1. shall, as far as the interests of the service per- 
mit, composed of men who come, and of officers who are appointed 
from, the same State or locality.” 


APPENDIX C. 
10. | Per cent 
Total regis- 

of esti- 

tration, mate. 
9,659,382 95.9 
179, 828 85.7 
36,932 106.4 
147, 522 94.2 
297,532 82.3 
83, 75.8 
119,761 129.3 
21, 864 108.8 
32,327 87.1 
84,683 88.9 
231,418 90.6 
41,150 79.4 
672, 498 105.2 
255,145 100.6 
216, 504 108.8 
150, 029 85.3 
187, 573 92.8 
157, 827 92.3 
60,176 95.5 
120, 458 99.1 
359, 323 101.1 
372, 872 129.4 
221,715 90.6 
139, 525 79.7 
299, 625 94.9 
88, 273 120.4 
118, 123 91.3 
11, 821 71.6 
87, 642 102.3 
302, 742 100.8 
202 77.6 
1, 054,302 99.4 
„032 102.9 
65, 007 73.0 
£65,384 114.4 
169,211 79.3 
2.618 57.9 
$30, 507 95.0 
53, 415 88.7 
128, 93.4 
58,014 721 
187,611 96. 2 
7 97.3 
41,952 90.8 
27, 658 94.1 
181,826 97.5 
108, 330 49.8 
127, 409 90.0 
240,170 104.6 
22, 848 64.5 
88 
6,001 ohm 


The most pronounced dis necies appear for Washington, in which 
the registration amounted to 49.8 per cent of the- ; for 
in which it was 57.9 cent; foc North Dakota, with 73 cent; 
for Wyoming, for wh the 3 * with three precincts ng 
cates a registration of about — cent of the estimate; for Nevada. 
with 71.6 per cent; and ‘for Dakota, with 72.1 per cent. In 
other State was the ti than 
On the other hand, 14 


Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, pn ie Montana, New 1 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, an n—exceeded their ésti- 
reentages of excess being those for Michigan, 


mates, the greatest 
29.4; Connecticut 29.3; Montana, 20.4; and ‘Ohio, 14.4. 


Estimates of a ego for the several States and the District of Colum- 
bia, for counties, and for cities of over $0,000 made by the Bureau of 

of the Department of Commerce, July 1, 1917, in pursuance 

the purpose mentioned in section 2 of an act of Congress 

“Tn authorize the President to increase eee the Mil 
Establishment of the United States,’ approved Mny 18, 1917. 

{The estimates for cities of 30,000 and over are excluded from those 

for the counties in which ruch cities are located. 


PREFACE, 


The estimates of population contained herein relate ‘to cities which, 
nceording to the official estimates of Le barana, mate by the Bureau 
of the Census prior to the registration June 5, 1917, had more fhan 
30.000 inhabitants, and to counties or portions of counties which He 
outside of such cities (except in ‘the cases of Massachusetts, Co: 
necticut. snd Rhode Island. for which States the estimates are made 
‘by “ divisions.” each of which consists of a number of towns) —that ‘is 
to say, the figures given for any county or division are exclusive of 
the population of any city or cittes baving more than 30,000 inhabi- 
tants which are situated in that county or division. The name of 
euch city is indented under that of the coypnty in which it is located. 

These estimates have been made by th reau of the Census, at the 
request of the Provost Marshal General of the War ead marere td solely 
for use ak a basis for the apportionment of the T coming draft. 
The method employed may be described brtefly as follows: 

The total registration as shown yf the preliminary tel 
‘returns, 9.659.382, was divided by the total population of Con 
United States exclusive of, Alaska, as heretofore estimated 
‘Census Bureau, 108,685,300, in order to obtain the p rtion which 
the registrants represented of the ‘total population. he resul 
ficure, 9.32 per eent, was assumed to represent the proportion whic 
the registrants in each geographical unit represented of the total 
population thereof. Since the State totals, as shown by the 
returns received by mail, varied more or less from given in the 

relimingry telegraphic returns, both the total registration for the 

ited States and the total population estimated herein dfffer slightly 
from the figures above given. 

The assumption that the proportion which the registrants In any 
county or city represent of its total population is the same throughout 
the Tnited States may not be trne, but the only way to ascertain the 
true proportion for each graphical unit would be to make an actual 
ennmeratlon of its popnuiatton. The proportion in 1910 varied con- 
siderably in different parts of the country, being greater as a rule in 
the newer than in the older sections and greater in cities than in rurai 
localities, Recause of the abnormal shiffings of population which 
have taken place among certain parts of the country in recent years, 
and particularly since the outbreak of the war gave so great an impetus 
‘to the menufarture of munitions and other commodities needed by the 
bellicerents, the proportions which men 21 to 30 years of age, inclusive. 
represent of the total ulation of many lovalities have chan 
greatly ‘since 1910. For this reason the assumption that the propor- 
tions existing in 1910 still prevail would result in very inaccurate 
estimates for some localittes, 

Since. therefore, it was impossible in ahy event to estimate precisely 
the popniation of cities. counties, and States on the basis of the 
registration, the simplest and speediest method—that based on™ the 
assumption that the proportion which the registrants represent of the 
total popnliation is the same throughout the country—was adopted. 
One reason for the employment of this method was that the Census 
Purean bad only a very shart time in which to prepare the estimates; 
but another, and still more corent, reason was that in this manner-there 
was obtained the fairest poesible basis for the apportionment of the 
draft. since the localities whose population estimates may be eng- 
geratel are those in which there is an excess of men 21 to 30 years of 
age, Inclusive, while the ones whose population is ‘understated are 
those in which the proportion of men of these ages is smaller ‘than ‘the 
average, 

Although substantially complete telegraphic returns have been re- 
ceived for all States, the returns for a great many cities and conuties 
which should have reached the office of the Provost Marshal General 
hy mall before this time, are still missing. Telegraphic requests were 
made for the totals for these missing counties and cities, but some of 
the replies were not received in time to make use of them in compiling 
these estimates. It was nevessary, therefore, in the cases of most of 
the cities and counties for which the returns were still ‘missing, to 
make the estimates on the assumption that the ratio between actual 
and estimated registration in these places was the same as that pre- 
wailing in loeulities comparable in size and, so far as was known, in 
other respects, for which returns had been received. 

The namer of cities and connties for which returns were received too 
late to be used in computing the estimates are indicated by footnotes. 

The estimates for Alaska. Hawaii, and Porto Rico, in which the 
registration has not yet taken place. were made in the same manner 
in which ‘the official estimates of pepulation have been made ‘by the 
Census Rureau heretofore. namely. on the assumption that the annual 
mumericn! inerense in each peographical unit Anne 1810 has been the 
Same as the average uumerical Increase between 1990 and 1910. 
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APPENDIX D. 

PROVISIONS IN TREATIES ENTERED INTO BY THE UNITED STATES WITH 
‘OTHER COUNTRIES RELATING TO RIGHT OF EITHER COUNTRY TO EXACT 
COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE OF CITIZBXS OF THE OTHER COUNTRY 
RESIDING THEREIN, 

Article 10 of the treaty between the United ‘States and the Argentine 
Confederation (1853) provides in part as follows: The citizens of the 
United States residing in the Argentine Confederation and ‘the citizens 
of the 1 Coufederation residing in the United States shall be 
exempted en compulsory military service whatsoever, whether by 


sea or by 

The treaty between the United States and the Independent State of 
the Congo (1891), article 3: “The citizens and inhabitants of each of 
the high contracting parties shali be exempt in the territories of the 
other from all personal service in the Army, Navy, or militia, and from 
all pecuniary contributions in lieu of such.“ 

he treaty between the United States and the Republic of Costa 
Rica (1851), article 9, provides: The citizens of the United States 
residing in the Republic of Costa Rica and the citizens of the Republic 
of Costa Rica residing in the United States shall be exempted from 
all 8 military service whatsoever, either by sea or by land, 
and from all forced loans or military exactions or requisitions.” 

The treaty between the United States and fhe Dominican Republic 

871) terminated January 13, 1898, on notice from the Dominican 

vernment, article 2, provides: The citizens of each of the high 
contracting parties residing or established in the territory of the other 
shall be exempt from all compulsory military service by sea or by land, 
and from all forced loans or military exactions or uisitions.” 

The treaty between the United States and France (1788), abrogated 
by act of Congress of July_7, 1798, article 14, provides: “ The sub- 

cts of the Most Christian King and the citizens of the United States 
who shall prove 2 legal evidence that they are of the said nations, 
Especie shall consequence enjoy an exemption from all personal 
seryice in the place of their settlement.” 

The treaty tween the United States and the Republic of Haiti 
(1864), denounced by Haiti to take effect May 7, 1905, article 5, pro- 
vides: „The citizens of each of the high contracting parties resi ing 
or established in the territory of the other shall be exempt from 
compuisory military duty by sea or by land, and from all forced loans 
or military exactions or requisitions.” 

The treaty between the United States and the Republic of Honduras 
(1864), article 9, provides: “The citizens of the United States re- 
siding in the Republic of Honduras and the citizens of the Republic of 
Honduras residing in the United States shall be exempted from all 
compul military service whatsoever, either by sea or by land, ande 
from all forced loans or military exactions or requisitions.” | 

The treaty between the United States and His Majesty the King of 
Italy (1871), article 3, provides in part: The citizens of each of the 
high contrac parties shall * * * be exempt in their respective 
territories from compulsory military service, either on land or sea, in the 
regular forces, or in the national guard, or in the militia.” 

e ote A between the United States of America and the Emperor 
of sepan (1894) the treaty of 1911, infra—article 1, 
provides: “The citizens or subjects of either of the contracting 
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parties residing in the territories of the other shall be exempt from 
all spire heed military service wnatsoever, whether in the army, 
navy, nationa igo, or militia; from all contributions imposed 
lieu of personal service; and from all forced loans or military ex- 
actions or contributions.” J 

The treaty between the United States and the Emperor of Japan 
(1911), article 1, provides: The citizens or subjects of each of the 
high contracting parties shall * * be ager in the territories 
of-the other from compulsory military service either on land or sea, 
in the reguiar forces, or in the national guard, or in the militia; 
from all contributions imposed in dieu of personal service; and from 
all forced loans or military exactions or contributions.” 

The treaty between the United States and the United Mexican 
States (1831)—terminated in 1881 by virtue of notice given by Mex- 
ico—article 9, provides: The citizens of both countries, respectively, 
shall be exempt from compulsory service in the Army or 1 

The treaty between the United States and Paraguay (1859), article 
11, provides: “ The citizens of the United States of America residing 
in the territories of the Republic of n and the citizens of the 
Republic of Paraguay residing in the United States of America 
be exempted from all compulsory military service whatsoever, whether 
by ae Poi land, and from all forced loans or military exactions or 
requisitions.” 

he treaty between the United States and Serbia 9 4. 
rovides: “Citizens of the United States in Serbia and bian sub- 
ects in the Umted States shall be reciprocally exempted from -all 
8 service, whether in the say by land or by sea; whether in 
he national guard or militia; from billeting; from all contributions, 
whether pecuniary or in kind, destined as a compensation — — 
sonal service; from all forced loans, and from all military exactions 
or requisitions.” 

The man between the United States and n (1902), article 5, 
provides: The citizens or subjects of each of the high contracting 
parties shall be ars in the territories of the other from all com- 
puisor military service, by land or sea, and from all pecuniary con- 
ributfons in lieu of such, as well as from all obligatory official func- 
tions whatsoever.” 

The treaty between the United States and ae (1886), article 9, 

rovides: Ali citizens of the United States residing in the Ton 
slands, and Topgan subjects residing in the United States, shall 

exempted from all compulsory military service whether by sea or lan 
and from al forced loans, military requisitions, and quartering o 


troops.” 

The treaty between the United States and the two Sicilles— 
rendered obsolete by the consolidation of the two Sicilies with the 
Kingdom of Italy in 1861—article 5, provides: “ The citizens or sub- 
jects of one of the high e travelling or residing in 
the territories of the other, shall free from all military service, 
whether by land or sea, trom all billeting of soldiers in thelr houses, 
from every extraordinary contribution, not general and by law estab- 
from all forced loans.” 


been established 
and effect. 

The following treaties between the United States and other countries 
contain a “ most-favored-nation“ clause Which would probably be 
deemed to include a similar exemption from compulsory milltary service 
even if not otherwise existing by treaty or by international law: 

Algiers, 1816, article 12. 

China. 1858, article 30. 

Korea, 1882, article 14. 

Hanseatic Republic, 1827, article 9, 

Japan, 1854, article 9. 

Morocco, 1880, article 17. 

Persia, 1856, article 3. 

Samoan Islands, 1878, article 6. 

SpAin, 1902. article 2. 

Tonga, 1777 oe 2 

apan, , article 4. 

Nora. Several of the above treaties have been abrogated or been 
rendered obsolete; and several of the “ most-favored-nation“ clauses 
are, in this particular connection, rendered unnecessary by inclusion in 
the same treaty of a specific exemption against the imposition of com- 
pulsory ORAT service by either country upon the citizens or sub; 
of the other. 
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MAY THE UNITED STATES, EVEN WHEN TREATY STIPULATIONS DO NOT PRE- 
VENT, EXACT COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE OF ALIENS? 

Under this head, for the purposes of this phase of the discussion, I 
define allen to mean a citizen of some coun other than the 
United States who has not in the United States declared his intention 
to become a citizen thereof. 1 shall later consider the availability for 
compulsory military service of an alien who has so declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States. y 

The precedents of this and other countries show some co fon as 
to the right of a nation to exact military service of the citizen of 
another who is domiciied or temporarily residing within its territories. 

1 shall first set forth some of the pr ents which deny the right; 
then those which assert, at least qualifiedly, the right; and finally 
attempt to indicate what seems to be the true rule. 

In 1804 Mr Madison, then Secretary of State, wrote to Mr. Monroe, 
then our Minister to England: “Citizens or subjects of one country 
residing in another, though bound by their 5 allegiance to 
— common duties, can never be rightfully fo into military 
service 5 

Naturally many cases involving the question arose during the Civil 
War. Secretary Seward had occasion to express himself a number of 
times. In 1862 he said; “I can hardly suppose that there exists any- 
where in the world the erroneous belief that aliens are liable here to 
military . Later the same year he wrote to the governor of 
Indland: There is no principle more distinctly and clearly settled in 
the law of nations than the rule that resident aliens not naturalized 
are not lable to perform military service. We have uniformly 


and insisted u it-in our intercourse with foreign nations.” In 1864 
he wrote to . Stanton, Secretary.of War: “In a case of alleged 
fraudulent enlistment of an alien his Government has an undoubted 
right and du to ask for a prompt investigation and satisfactory 
answer; and it a rs tat he was improperly enlisted and he has 
fallen In battle, his family ought to have some compensation.” In 
Halleck s International Law it is stated: “In 1861, caving the Ameri- 
ean Civil War, the British Government declared that if enforced enlist- _ 
ments of British subjects for the war were persisted in, the Govern- 
ment; would be abliged to concert with other neutral wers for the 
rotection of their respective subjects, but neither in the Northern or 
thern States was the «ischurge of any British subject enlisted 
against his will refused on proper representation.” (Vol. 2, p. 6.) 

In 1874 Secretary Fish wrote: “ We did not claim the right to im- 
press aliens into our forces during the late Civil War, but it is under- 
stood that in one instance at least, In the case of a siege, we sought to 
justify such an Impressment.’ 

The United States has been very positive indeed in its action when 
Mexico has sought to re military service upon citizens of the United 
States. The most notable cases, however, occurred in 1880, at the tima 
when the treaty of 1831, forbidding compulsory military service, was stilt 
in force. The American authorities, however, appear to have put their 
protest — grounds of international law as weil us upon treaty obliga- 
tions. e American minister to Mexico was instructed that there was 
“scarcely any act of which a nation should be less tolerant than that 
ofa . forcibly impressing its citizens into their mili- 
an qii Hy 12 to be obliged, at some future time, to fight against 
their own 2 r. Evarts later in the same year wrote that when- 
ever protest was made by Mexico during our vil War, it was the 
practice of the State Department to bring the subject at once to the 
attention of the Secretary of War, and that “no single instance is met 
with in which the Mexican citizen’s claim to exemption from militar; 
service in the armies of the United States was not promptly recogniz 
and res by is Government.” The following year Mr. Blaine, then 
Secretary of State, wrote: “It is notorious that the impressment of 
American seamen into the naval service of a foreign power was at one 
time a serious grievance, not to be acquiesced in, and raised a question 
upon which all parties in this country were unanimous in regarding as 
one of international character. Public sentiment here in regard to that 
subject was borne in mind goring the late Civil War. The number of 

y 


p 
is hoped, therefore, that in considering this subject the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will not only have due re to the unlawfulness of the im- 
pressment, but to the universal and strong sentiment upon the subject 
which 8 this country.” 

In 1 Mr. Bayard summed up the situation thus: “It is well set- 
tled by international law that foreigners temporarily resident in a 
coun can not be compelied to enter into its permanent military sery- 
ice. It ıs true that in times of social disturbance or of invasion their 
services in police or home guards may be exacted, and that they may 
be required to take up arms to kelp in the defense of their place of 
residence a st the invasion of sayages, pirates, etc., as a means of 


order and immunity from attack by uncivilized tribes can not be secured 
except through 
sal spon. foreigners for assistance against their will.” 


extreme necessity to enroll in the military forces all persons within its 
3 whether citizens or domiciled foreigners. 
The fol though 


owing year 5 Fish wrote: This Government 

waiving the exercise of the right to zoune military service from all 

residents, has never surrendered that right, and can not object if other 

governments insist upon it.“ And again in 1871 Secretary Fish wrote: 
I must decline to enter into the question to what extent and under 

what circumstances do our citizens, native or naturalized (in the ab- 


power. 
exercised 


and for service coterminous in time and 
y will enforced military service willingly be 
tolerated without protest by the other government. The right, then, 
exists, but its exercise is so fraught with difficulty that without the 
express and explicit consent of the other government concerned it is 
doubtful if this exercise would often be wise, 


APPENDIX F. 

MAY THE UNITED STATES, EVEN WHEN TREATY STIPULATIONS DO NOT 
PREVENT, EXACT COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE OF ALIENS WHO 
HAVE DECLARED THEIR INTENTION TO BECOME CITIZENS OF THE UNITED 
STATES? 

Reyised Statutes of the United States, section 2165, provides in part 
as follows: “An alien * + * shall declare on oat e- „ two 
ears at least prior to his admission that it is bona fide his intention 


fy and for of the citizen concerned. Only in 


o become a citizen of the United States, and to renounce forever all 
— and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, State, or soy- 
* . 


It will’ be observed from the language 
declarant for W neither takes a present oath of all ce to 
the United States nor disclaims allegiance to the of origin, 
It would seem natural to expect, therefore, that the authorities would 


status as absolutely unaffected and would settle 
the question of his lability to compulsory service exactly as if he had 
never taken even the first step toward becoming a citizen of the United 


tes. 

Mr. Seward wrote to the governcr of Indiana in 1862: “The law of 
Great Britain holds that a native Britirh subject owes allegiance to the 
British Government until he has completely effected. his naturalization 
in the United States under the laws of Congress. © From the 
foundation. of the Government the Department (of State) had refused 
to grant ——.— as citizens to aliens who had merely. filed the pre- 
liminary declaration of intention and who had not effected: their natu- 
ralization. ander the United: States laws, and had informally recognized 
the prepira granted to them: by the proper authorities of the govern- 
ments of which they had been born subjects.” A 

In 1863 Mr. Seward stated the rule as follows: No alien-born per- 
sem is Hable to render military service unless either he has been natu- 
ralized an his own application or has made a volun declaration, on 
oath, of his intention to become a citizen by naturalization according 
to law, or has claimed and actually ex the political right of 
yoting as a citizen of the United States.” 

While this langnage does not Sal ge i state that a declarant is Hable 
to render compulsory service, it evidently squints in this diree- 
tion. ubtless Mr. Se in writing it, had in mind 
of the act of Congress of March 3. 1863— the conscri 

ressly declared that the levy should include person: 
irth who shall have declared, on oath, their Intentions to become ci 


birth, who had 
can citizens, were 
The British Gov- 


regard his citizenshi 


ernment ted t Bri subjects who had merely declared their 
intention to- e American citizens but had not exercised any political 
franchise in co uence of such declaration ought to allowed a 


reasonable period after the passing 
the United States or of continuing residing therein wit 


ereu) 
65 days to such persons to exercise their option, and the British Gov- 
ernment refused to interfere on behalf of any intended citizens who 
2 —.— ae — themselves of the opportunity. (Parliamentary Papers, 
„No. A 
By the act of March 3, 1863, aliens who had made a declaration of 
tention and who were under specified conditions liable to ee 
were itted to obtain 9210 but this paias was repeal: 
in 1866. witzerland objected to ident Lincoln's proclamation con- 
cerning the liability of Swiss in the United States to military 
Seward suggested that a just interpretation of the war 
ess constituted a new and additional law of Federal 
But.“ he adds. “it was foreseen that some emi ts 


protection of the Government without su 
ments. needful for his own security.” 

In Moore's Digest. of International Law, volume 3, pages 336 to: 353, 
will be found che precedents conclusively establishing that the declara- 
tion of intention fo become a citizen neither confers citizenship in the 
United States nor divests citizenship in the country of origin. 

It will be seen from this review of the authorities that the status 
of a declarant for citizenship is legally im no way different from that 
of an allen who has not made declaration. But it is natural that the 
country of origin should feel somewhat less in ted } concerned 
in behalf of the former than of the latter. He has shown his wish 
to throw off his old allegiance, and there is po very evident reason 
why the mother country should go out of her way to protect him. As 
we have seen, there is a right, from trexty stipulations, to im- 
press any alien into the military service of the country where he has 
gone to reside. This right is controlled by considerations of comity. 
But in the case of a declarant the considerations of comity are, for the 
reasons just indicated, much weaker. Therefore it follows naturally 
that military service is more likely to be successfully exacted of an 
alien who has declared his intention to become a citizen than of an 
alien who has not so declared. Great Britain in the precedent cited 
above doubtless did her full duty in securing for her citizens, de- 
clarants for American citizenship, a period of 65 days within which to 
leave the United States on pain of being subjected to military service 
if they remained. It is doubtful if any country would do more to-day; 
many might do less. 

The recently enacted selective-draft law (an “act of Congress to 
authorize the ident to increase tempo y the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,” ed gm May 18, 1917, sem 2) follows the 
selective-draft law of the Civil 
military 

good 


at least a contingent liability—conditioned, 


rded them—sh ted 
Of course, it should be understood that this suggestion is predicated 
upon the absence of any treaty stipulation, effective and unwalved, 
‘standing in the way. 


APPENDIX G, 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 115) requesting the Secretary of State to 
open diplomatic negotiations with certain Governments with a view to 
obtaining their approval and sanction for action by the United States 
permitting the Inelusion in the armed forces of the United States of 
such citizens of the countries of such Governments as are within the 
United States, 

Whereas by section 2 of the act of Con 8 3 May 18, 1917, and 

entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 

the Military lishment of the United Pata it is provided that 
the draft shall be based upon liability to itary service of all 
male citizens, or male persons pot alien enemies, who have declared 

their intention to become: citizens, between the ages of 21 and 30 

years, both inclusive”; and ip 


Whereas the effect of this. provision will be to. exempt from. military 
service all aliens except those who, not being alien enemies, have 
declared their intention to become citizens of the United States; and 

Whereas under the principles of international law, the treaties of the 
United States, and the rules and precedents established age eng 
5 by the Department of State of the United States the right o; 

United) States to require mili service of the nationals of other 
nations, whether or not declarants for United States citizenship, may 
be questioned by those nations: and 

Whereas it is reported that the President, in order to avoid the raising 
of any question by other nations, will, notwithstanding the provisions 
of d act of May 18, 1917, cause to be exempted from military sery- 
ice under 9 — Shoes aliens aiso. who have declared their intention 

ec ns; an 

Whereas in a report to the Senate of the United States, dated June 2 
1917, the Seeretary of War has stated that the registration: prescril 
by said act of May 18, 1917, discloses that 1,239,179. ns who have 
not declared their intention to: become citizens of the United States, 
Ra WO are ue 8 — Mah am r aea rege EA United States 

at war, so registered on: June 5, which num is over o 
— of all who registered ; and 4 : a 2 
ereus a large number of persons who, no ing citizens of the Uni 
States, have declared their intention to hecumen citizens, also — en 
Wher —.— 55 der th 
ereas under the law under the reported decision of the Preside: 
no person of the 1,239,179 and no WEAN the large number of pane 
ants = 5 will br goa to enon . 
them have, many cases for many years, jo, rivileges and 
retection of citizens of the Unit States; and. . 

Whereas. a large number of these persons are citizens of vountries at 
war with a country with which the United States is at war; and 
5 aee ef —— * 3 — 3 us are enabled 
avoic ry service ns e enemy of the United States 

which they would otherwise be liable or available; and 127 

reas it is repugnant to justice and equity that such persons should 

be wholly exempted from military service while citizens of the 
United States are held to military service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby 

requested to open diplomatic negotiations with the Governments of 

the several countries at war with a country with- which the United 

States Is at war with a view to obtaining their approval and sanction 

for action by the United States looking to the imposition on such 

citizens of those countries as are within the United States of the liabil- 
ity to and performance of military service in the armed forces of the 

United States during the continuance of the mt war between the 

United States and Germany, and te report to the Congress of the United 

States as soon as practicable the result of such negotiations. 


APPENDIX H. 


I append resolutions dated July 10, 1917, signed by: Mr. E. W. Dun- 
bar, chairman of the committee on public safety of Hudson, Mass., 
which read as follows: 

“The committee on public safety for the town of Hudson have 
adopted the following resolutions, which are meant to convey to you 
the ter wy feel of the citizens of this town: 

“Whereas a cert elass of aliens have forced our citizens to believe 
that they are planning to profit at the expense of our young men 
8 latter 55 been drawn away from their positions to 

y duty; and 

“ Whereas all allen who have received in the past the benefits of this 
free Government of ours ought now to expect to do their part in 
the maintenance and.preservation of those democratic principles 
upon which our Government is founded and for which the present 
world war is being waged: and 

“ Whereas under existing aws or conditions these same allens are not 
required to make the sacrifices demanded of the young men of the 
United States: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That we, the unaersigned citizens of the town of Hudson, 
respectfully ask you, our Representative in Congress, to urge the pas- 
sage of such Jaws as may in your judgment be necessary to remedy 
the injustice described above.” 

Also, a letter recently published from Mayor Hurley of Lawrence, 
which deals with the 5 58 question which I have been considering : 

“Dear Sm: The citizens of Lawrence are quite generally convinced 
that the expressed intention to make population the basis lor the pro- 
posed draft of young men for military serviee will be a great injustice 
to Lawrence. e exclusion of aliens from the draft. will inevitably 
cause Lawrence to furnish a larger quota in proportion to population 
than almost any city or town in the country. As you know, the pro- 
portion of aliens in this city is very high, and it is especially true of 
young men between the ages of 21 and 31, because between these ages 
a man is most likely to emigrate 

It seems to me that the young men of Lawrence, although as pa- 
triotic as any, and willing te bear their share of the burdens. should 
not be ed om to bear more than their just share. I sincerely hope 

‘ou will enter a protest to the President and his advisers and try to 
ve some method which will be more equitable for cities having a large 
forei, population. 

~I migh suggest that if the basis used was citizenship or citizens 
and declarants, wonld be a fairer system for Lawrence. It it ts pos- 
sible to accomplish 8 in this matter, I am sure the people of 
Lawrence will gratefully appreciate it. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
a “Joun J. HURLEY.” 

And finally an extract from a tetter which I have within a day or 
two receiv from a constituent : 

“I am taking the liberty of writing as I thought you might be in- 
terested to know the views of some of your constituents in regard to 
resent situation. E hear many favorable comments on the pill 

you introduced to allow the conscription of the citizens: of our 

— who are living here and are not eligible for the United States 


Many of the young men who are subject to draft have expressed 
the opinion that it was unfair te them to allew all these other men 
to enjoy the advantages. of this, country without being eligible for 
service either in this or their cwn country, and I feel sure that it wil! 
ereate a much better feeling among the men eligible for draft if some 
such bill is passed. has. been a frequent occurrence in this section 


I 
for so-called foreigners to comfort the young men about to be drafted, 
ng in. the militia or other militar 
by a foreigner to a young mili 


service. with 


er are at present 
e man I know. 
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and this ts 1 of many such cases. 
*Hello, John You go fight? That's So, 


° fr d him as follows: 
by I get your good 
job, go to your house, do anything I want.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order heretofore 
made the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Manx] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether anybody 
here will be interested in what I am about to say. I have 
not decided exactly what I shall say, but I want to call the 
attention of the Democrats to the fact that when they came 
into power they promised a lower cost of living, and I think 
they will be willing now to agree that they have not produced 
the results which they promised; at any rate the people of the 
United States have long since learned that promises made by 
Democrats do not amount to much. I happened a few days 
ago to be favored with the receipt of a bill of fare, the menu 
card, of the Savoy Hotel, London, dated May 13, and on that 
bill of fare is printed a statement dated the 15th of April, 1917, 
that the number of courses allowed to be served at a meal are 
no longer to be limited. That gives evidence that there is no 
very great shortage of food in London. After reading over the 
bill of fare it occurred to me that it might be worth while to 
compare the cost of food served in the Savoy Hotel with the 
cost of food served in the Willard Hotel in this city, and, by 
the way, it may be stated for the information of the House, that 
the Savoy Hotel is one of the best hotels in the world. Its 
standard is at least as high as the Willard, and some say much 
higher. I looked over the menu and the prices of the Savoy 
with a view to comparing them with the Willard, and I find 
that it is not easy to compare the two because the bills of fare 
are not exactly alike, but there are several things on each bill 
of fare that are alike and I have tried to make a typical list 
of things as nearly alike as possible with the prices attached. 
For example, at the Willard Hotel they charge 90 cents for a 
lobster cocktail. Well, that is 3 cents worth of lobster and a 
little vinegar and some other sauces mixed to give the flavor. 
Then for cherrystone clams they charge 50 cents. I do not know, 
but I do not suppose the number of clams in the 50-cent order 
would cost them more than 1 cent. Then they charge 30 cents 
for olives. Well, I do not know how many olives they serve for 
30 cents, but probably not to exceed three or four, and they cer- 
tainly could not cost more than 3 or 4 cents. 

Celery at the Willard costs 50 cents; celery at the Savoy 
costs 12 cents. At the Willard chicken broth is sold at 33 
cents per portion; bread and butter is 15 cents; coffee, 25 cents ; 
and tea 35 cents; Potomac bass is sold Pa 50 cents and sirloin 
steak at from $1.50 to $4.50. 

Now, there is half a broiled duckling.  sveryboty knows that 
a duckling does not furnish any very great amount of food for 
a full-sized man. They charge $1.75 for that. Well, you can 
buy these ducklings, I suppose, for about 21 cents apiece—not 
to exceed 50 cents apiece at the outside. I weuld not think 
vou would have to pay over 25 cents. So if you pay $1.75 for 
half a duckling, they would be getting at the rate of $8.50 fer a 
thing for which they paid 25 cents. Of course, there is some 
expense attached to cooking and serving it. 

Then they have a list of vegetables at the Willard. Lima 
beans are on the list. They charge you 60 cents for a service 
of lima beans—I suppose about three spoonsful, costing less 
than half a cent. French peas are 40 cents. I do not know 
what the duty is on them, but I suppose they come in on the 
free list under Democratic rule. 

Cauliflower—one of these educated cabbages—is charged for 
at 50 cents a service. I would not give much for cauliflower 
myself. Perhaps other people would. But, at any rate, the 50 
cents you pay for it at the Willard is paid for what would not 
cost them over a tent—at most not over 2 cents. 

Mushrooms, 65 cents—for grilled mushrooms. They charge 
you 30 cents for potatoes. I do not know what they are selling 
for just now, but I think at about 65 cents a bushel on the 
market. Of course, last year they were selling at a high price, 
at about 80 cents apiece, as somebody from Maine or New 
Hampshire told me, and they raised about 80 to the acre, 
which would cause them to bring $64 an acre. It was nôt a 
bad crop at that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What Washington hotel would the gentleman 
commend or recommend? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not commending anything now. I am 
telling facts. 

They have a crab salad, and they charge you a dollar down 
there for it; for chicken salad, another dellar; and lobster salad 
a dollar; and grapefruit salad, 50 cents. T do not know exactly 
what grapefruit costs this year, but my opinion is it is worth 


about 6 cents apiece. And if yeu get half a grape fruit put into 


a salad it costs you 50 cents, 


And then they have dessert. They charge for French or 


German pancakes 50 cents. Now, everybody knows that the 
amount of flour that goes into a German pancake, or even a 
French pancake, would not cost over 3 or 4 cents. And it seems 
‘to me that 50 cents is an extraordinary price to pay. Then, there 
is strawberry shortcake at 50 cents. I do not know how many 
strawberries there are in it. Generally about half a dozen straw- 
berries are found in a shortcake, and n little whipped cream, a 
little lightened flour mixed with baking powder, so that it will 
be swelled up a Tittle, more or less, to make it appear large for 
the money. Then, they have fruits at the Willard. They charge 


vou 50 cents for peaches. They give you two peaches to an 


order, and two peaches at the present rates on the market wouid 
be worth 5 cents. 

Then, they have half a cantaloupe at 50 cents. You can buy 
cantaloupe at 6 cents now, not to exceed 8 cents. Blackberries, 
50 cents—about four tablespoonfuls of blackberries. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has the gentleman had any trouble with the 
Willard people? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. No; no trouble. I do not go to the Willard. 
I can not afford to. I thought it was only fair to state the 
difference between the cost of living here ang the cost abroad, 
where we send the food. We send it abroad. I am going to 
read the other side after I get through with this. Blackberries, 
50 cents; cherries, 50 cents; and “grapefruit supreme,” 75 
cents. That is half a grapefruit with the meat within the shell 
cut out so that you will not have to waste your time or your 
energy to pick it out. Now, it seems to me that is an exorbitant 
price to pay. 

Now, let me call your attention to the situation at the Savoy 
in London. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. On that last character of grapefruit, the 
supreme,” do they not have a red cherry on top of that? 
[Laughter] I 

Mr. MADDEN. They do have something of that sort. 
ILaughter.] I suppose to lead the man who is in the habit of 
taking liquor with his meals to think he is getting a cocktail 
with a cherry in it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think the gentleman was manifestly unfair 
not to mention the cherry proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN, Really 1 did not know enough about the situa- 
tion until my colleague called attention to it. He is an expert. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDY. Not only that, but it suggests the gentleman has 
dined at the Willard. Most of us have not. 

Mr. MADDEN. I fortunately had an invitation to the Willard 
from a friend of mine, who has more money than good judg- 
ment. There was another gentleman guest besides myself pres- 
ent. I do not know how much it cost for the dinner, but I saw 
the man who paid for it reach into his pocket and pull out first 
one roll ef bills and then another, and then counting them out 
he bad it stacked that high [Indicating] when he handed them 
over to the waiter. I do not know what denominations they 


were. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleinan yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Was the gentleman very hungry before he 
sat down? ` 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I was not. We had but a very small 
dinner, served in three small courses. The first was frozen soup. 
It was not necessary to freeze it for me. I was chilly enough, 
anyhow. Next we had half a chicken; no potatoes. Then, I 
think, we had half a cantaloupe. But the number of bills that 
were paid to the waiter to settle the account was quite large. 
do not know what the denominations of the bills were, of course, 
but it seemed to me the price was excessive, whatever the de- 
nominations of the bills. 

Now, I notice that at the Savoy Hotel, in London, they serve a 
table d'hôte dinner, and that table d'hôte dinner costs 6s. and 6d. 
That is $1.62. You could not buy that dinner at the Willard 
Hotel for less than $5. 

Here is a bill of fare for the table d'hôte at the Savoy: Cream 
soup; supreme of sole. Supreme of sole, of course, consists of 
the important meat in the fish, with all the bones taken out; 
nothing but the best part of the fish. Then comes chicken, after 
the sole, and artichoke, and bread and butter, and cheese, and 
coffee, all for $1.62. 

We send most of this food over to London, and the London 
hotels are paying war taxes. Our hotels have not begun to pay 
war taxes yet. I do not know what their charges will be when 
they commence to pay war taxes, but I suppose they are getting 
the money now in advance, so that they will be able to pay the 
taxes when they are levied. [Laughter.] 
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Over there soup costs 24 cents. At the Willard it costs. 35. 


That is not very much of a difference. Over there they charge 
12 cents for celery, and here they charge 50 cents. I do not 
know whether we send the celery over there or not. I am in- 
clined to think we do. I do not think they raise celery in Eng- 
land. They have to get it from some other place. Then I 
find that a small steak at the Savoy Hotel costs 86 cents. At 
the Willard it costs $1.50—quite a difference. We send the 
meat from Chicago over to the Savoy Hotel, and we send the 
meat from Chicago to the Willard Hotel. The people over there 
pay the same price for their meat to the Chicago packers as 
these people pay here, surely. They ought to pay more, but 
they sell for less. Then they have fish. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the Savoy Hotel have the advan- 
tage of water rates in transportation? 

Mr. MADDEN. We send the stuff from Chicago. You have 
got to send it first by land and then by water before it gets to 
the Savoy. : 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. N. 

Mr. HOWARD?! Is not a comparison of the prices between 
the Willard and the Savoy a little unfair, because about 65 per 
cent of what the Willard charges is for the style of the hotel? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. The Savoy is much more aristo- 
cratic than the Willard, if you gentlemen knew it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I did not know that. But I know some- 
thing about the Willard. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, they have style at the Savoy, all right. 
I am sorry the gentleman got stung at the Willard. 

Mr. HOWARD. I only went there once. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. How could the Savoy be more stylish than 
the Willard? $ 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman from Missouri never 
looks at anything but“ Peacock Alley” when he goes to the Wil- 
lard. I am talking about the dining room, not about“ Peacock 
Alley.” [Laughter.] Of course what they have in “ Peacock 
Alley” is largely in full-dress uniform, and that consists of a 
large amount of paint and a small amount of clothes. 
[{Laughter.] 

Now we havevegetables. Over at the Savoy Hotel the first thing 
on the list is cauliflower. That costs 86 cents there, and here 
it costs 50 cents. There is not very much difference. They 
are both educated cabbage. Then over there they have kale, 
86 cents. We have no kale on the Willard bill. At the Savoy 
they have mushrooms on toast, at 24 cents. Mushrooms at the 
Willard are 65 cents; quite a difference. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is not that an error? Should it not be 
“mushroom,” not“ mushrooms “?. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is the same thing. {Laughter.] 

Mr. MEEKER. It is only one mushroom. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; they have more than one. Then over 
there they have cheese, per person, 124 cents, and cheese here 
is 25 cents per person. 

Mr. MEEKER. We have stronger cheese than they have. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. Over there they charge 12 cents per person 
for coffee, and here they charge 25 cents. Roast chicken at 
the Savoy for four persons costs 10 shillings. That would be 
‘60 cents per person. Then they have roast chicken over there 
for six persons. They charge 12 shillings for that. That re- 
duces the price for each individual to 48 cents when six dine 
together. If six persons dine together over here on roast 
chicken, if the bill is not 830 you will be very lucky. [Laughter.] 

Now, it seems to me that while we are agitating the high 
cost of living it might be quite appropriate for those who are 
to be placed in charge of the regulation of this very important 
matter to look after the prices. I do not know how much truth 
there is in the statement I have heard, or whether there is any 
truth in it. I am not going to make the statement on my own 
responsibility or with any idea that it is true, but I shall state 
it for what it is worth. I was told that Mr. Hoover suggested 
a short time ago that he intended to try to get the hotels of the 
United States to reduce the size of their portions about one-half. 
Somebody suggested to him that he ought to reduce the price 
for each portion one-half, and he said in reply that he was not 
concerned about the price. But the people of the United States 
are. They are anxious not so much for the reduction of the 
portion as they are for the reduction of the price. If we are to 
have any conservation of food, or any regulation, it must not be 
confined to the quantity of food that is to be consumed by each 
individual, but it must include also the regulation of the price. 
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one FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
ere 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. How are you going to regulate that without 
regulating the price of labor and the overhead cost of preparing 
that food and putting it before you? 

Mnk MADDEN. Well, we will have to begin to live a simple 

e. 

Mr. FOCHT. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. MADDEN. How do they do it on the other side? 

Mr. FOCHT. But that is not the point. You said nothing 
about the difference in the size of the portion, and nothing about 
what it costs at the Willard Hotel to put the food before you. 
That is just as important as the cost of the food. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can not run a hotel in London much 
cheaper than you can in Washington. 

Mr. Foc Hr., Then what becomes of your argument about 
foreign labor and the protective tariff and high wages for 
American labor? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. That has nothing to do with the preparation 
of food in a hotel in London? 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact that the tips given to the table 
waiters practically pay their salaries? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, that is in addition to what you 
pay for the food. The hotel does not pay that. 

Mr. SIMS. The hotel does not pay the waiters. 
pay the waiters, 

Mr. MADDEN. Every time you turn around in a hotel you 
have got to put your hand into your pocket to pay a waiter or 
somebody if you expect to get any service. I am not criticising 
the Willard Hotel any more than I am any other hotel. What 
I want to do is to call the attention of the people to the fact 
that there is a vast difference in the cost of food as supplied 
in the hotels in England and_the hotels in America, and there 
ought to be something done to find out why England can afford 
to sell the food that we send there so much more cheaply than 
it is sold to us here. 

. FARR. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

. MADDEN. Yes. 

. FARR. Is there any regulation of prices over there? 

. MADDEN. Les. 

. FARR. Would not that account for it? 

. MADDEN. It does to some extent. It ought to. 

. FARR. I talked with a merchant, who told me that he 
had not paid any more than $5.50 a barrel for any barrel of 
flour that he had sold, but that in selling he had gone up with 
the market price, and had obtained as high as $17 a barrel for 
the flour he sold. 3 A 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr, FARR. Now, could that be dore in England? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think not. They compel the man to sell his 
first batch of flour at a price commensurate with the price he 
paid for.the wheat he ground into the flour, and then when that 
batch of flour is gone, if he had to pay a higher price for his 
ne lot of wheat, he could charge a corresponding price for the 

our. . 

Mr. FARR. Does not that account in n measure for the dif- 
ference in prices? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; for here the millers have put the wheat 
purchased by them at a low price and the wueat purchased at 
a high price into the mill, charging for the flour made there- 
from on the basis of the higher-priced wheat and pocketing enor- 
mous profits on the lower-priced wheat at the expense of the 
working people of the country. 

Mr. FARR, Mr. Hoover is just 
of living as he is to conserve food. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope he is. It seems that England does 
not think there is any shortage food, because while a long 
time ago they placed a limit on the number of courses that could 
be served at a meal, they have lifted that limit, so that there is 
now no limit. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. LAGUARDIA, and Mr. HULBERT rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield first to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess]. ~ 

Mr. FESS. Regarding the sugvestion of Mr. Hoover to reduce 
the size of the portion, if that should be carried out through all 
the industries, suppose the people of the country should save on 
the purchase of clothing and not buy anything more than would 
be necessary to get through this year, what effect would it have 
generally on the clothing business of the whole country? 

Mr. MADDEN. That ought to make a surplus of clothing 
and reduce the prive, in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand. 


The patrons 


as anxious to reduce the cost 
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Mr. FESS. What effect would it have upon those who are in 
the business of nmking and selling clothes? S 

Mr. MADDEN. It would reduce the umount of their business 
and reduce the profits and might ruin the industry. 

Mr. FESS. While I am in sympathy with much that has been 
said through the press, I have been wondering what would be 
the general effect on the ability of the country to carry on busi- 
ness and get ready to win the war if we should all obey specifi- 
cally the suggestions that have been made recently about reduc- 
ing the consumption of various articles. 

Mr. MADDEN. What we ought to do is to live normally, not 
to live in such a way as to returd the progress of the country. 
We ought not to waste. and we ought not to try to be so savirg 
that we will stop the wheels of progress, 

Mr. FESS. I have wondered’ whether there are not a num- 
ber of people in che country who bave clothing in such amount 
that they would not necessarily have to buy a stitch for a Ke 
What proportion of the population would that include, and what 
effect would it have upon the business of the country if we 
should stop buying? 

Mr. MADDEN. It would put everybody in the clothing busi- 
ness. and a good many kindred businesses, into bankruptcy ; but 
nobody is going to do that. s 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. 1 yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman, in giving the prices of 
food at a local hotel, made a statement of the cost of foodstuffs 
and it struck me chat the prices he gave were remarkably low. 
l am sure thut many people in New York will write me and ask 
me where the gentleman from Illinois does his marketing. 

Mr. MADDEN. It ts easy enough to find out the cost of these 
things. You can go through any wholesale place here or on the 
street and buy those things for less money than I have stated. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? * 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HULBERT. I wanted to ask whether the gentlemar had 
neticed that while they are able to sell foodstuffs in England 
cheaper thun Shey are here. and while we have been attempting. 
so far as this House is concerned. to conserve the grain supply 
to ship to the other side, the British Government has very re- 
cently authorized an increase in the use of grain to the extent 
of 334 per cent by way of Increasing the output of beer? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; 1 saw that in a paper the other day. 
Now f yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. In connection with the Willard bill of fare. it 
ought to be fair to say that in this country in fairly first-class 
hotels these prices do not prevail at all. For instance. at the 
Burlington you can get board. dinner and breakfast, for $35 per 
menth; that is, 60 meals for $35. and those meals include just 
as good fare, although it may not be in such large quantities. 
as you get at the Willard. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was comparing the Willard Hotel with the 
Savoy Hotel. because they are typical. 

Mr. HARDY. The Willard Hotel, let me say to the gentle- 
min, is made for high rollers who would not pay any less if 
they could. They hunt for a place where they can pay the most. 
I do not know that the sympathies of the country go out to the 
boarders at the Willard, or ought to. It is to these people that 
have to eat. people who have to feed at Childs’s or somewhere 
else, who have to cunserve their money. where the kale is the 
important thing and not the kale on the bill of fair. [Laugh- 
ter.] For these people I think we ought to keep an eye out and 
see if we can not protect them. 

Mr. MADDEN. The point I want to call the attention of the 
House to is a comparison between two typieal hotels. You ean 
not compare the charges of the Savoy with those at the Burling- 
ton, or the Savoy with another hotel similar to the Burlington. 
because they are not in the same class. When we make a com- 
parison it must be a hotel with a like hotel. 

Mr. HARDY. Then you will have to go to New York to com- 
pare a hotel with the Willard. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to do any injustice to the 
Willard Hotel. I simply used that as an illustration. But 1 de 
think the administration ought to get busy if it intends to regu- 
Inte the food supply and curtail the cost of living. The admin- 
istration came into power on the direct promise that it would 
reduce the cost of living to the American people, and yet it has 
been going skyward everywhere throughout the country from 
the day the Democrats came into power. 2 

Now. there is an opportunity for them to show at the end of 


five yeurs of active service at the head of the Government that. 


they have the ability. if they have the desire, to do the thing 
which carried them into power, The American people will hail 


the day when the present administration proves its ability to- re- 
duce the cost of living without reducing the standard of living 
If they cun do that and show why it is that we can afford to ship 
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food products abroad and have them sold over there anywhere 

from 100 to 300 per cent less than they can be sold here, we will 

all hail the Democratic administration in charge of the Nation 

as the savior of the American people. [Applause.]} 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ranpat.). Under the or- 
der previously made the gentleman from Alabama [r. HEFLIN] 
has 20 minutes. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speak@r and gentlemen of the House. I 
want to say something this morning about the cotton industry 
of the United States. I have given 12 years of close study to 
this great question. and I trust that I may be pardoned for say- 
ing that I know something about the cotton industry in all its 
forms and phases. The cotton crop of the United States Inst 
year was 5,000,000 bales short of the crop of 1914, and our cotton 
mills. consumed last year 2,000,000 bales more than they did 
during the year 1914. In 1914 we consumed only one-third of 
the cotton erop produced in this country, and in 1916 our 
cotton mills consumed nearly two-thirds of the American crop. 
Cotton production in the United States has been on the decrease 
for two years, while cotton consumption has been tremendously 
on the increase. This year’s crop will be the smallest in three 
years, and our cotton mills will consume a million more bales 
than they did last year. The world consumed more cotton last 
year than the world produced. and to-day the consumptive 
demand is much greater than the supply. The world demand 
for cotton within the next 12 months will be between 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 bales greater than the world’s crop this year. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to produce food supplies for the allied 
armies cotton acreage has been reduced in India, Ecypt, and 
Russia, and a very small crop at best will be producer! this year - 
in the Old World. In the United States the cotton farmers have 
greatly reduced their acreage for three reasons: First in order 
to produce as much as possible of their own food supplies; and, 
second, because of the President’s appeal to them to produce food 
products; and the third and very necessary reason for cutting 
down the cotton acreage was the presence of the bol! weevil in 
nearly three-fourths ef the cotton-producing area. So we are 
bound to have a small cotten crop here. In order that you may 
understand how dangerous and destructive the boll weevil is I 
will tell you of his ravages in one county in my district. Prior 
to his much-deplored and unwelcome presence in Lowndes 
County the farmers there produced 43,000 bales of cotton in 
one year, but after the boll weevil opened up his campaign in all 
parts of the county cotton production fell off until the yield 
in one year was only 3,000 bales. Now. I want to show you 
gentlemen who think that the cotton producer is getting rich 
on 25-cent cotton that such is not the ease. When the farmers 
of Lowndes County produced 43,000 bales and received 13 cents 
a pound and $65 a bale, they received in all $2,795,000, and when 
the crop was 3,000 bales and the price 25 cents a pound the 
farmers of that county received $375,000. So you see in spite of 
the price of 25 cents a pound the farmers of that county lacked 


gentlemen who do not live in the cotton-growing States that 
two things are essential at all times to the growth and develop- 
ment of the cotton plant, and they are a sufficient amount of 
rain and warm weather. This year the repeated cold spells in 
May and June retarded the growth of the cotton plant and con- 
tributed much toward making a short crop an absolute cer- 
tainty. Now, then, when you consider that we have reduced 
our cotton acreage and that weather conditions have been very 
unfavorable to cotton production, and in addition to this that 
the boll-weevil-infected area is greater than ever before, do you 
wonder that we who know the truth of the cotton situation are 
seeking to protect the cotton producer and the Government of 
the United States from the dangers that threaten them if cotton 
is to be kept in the provisions of the food-control bill? 

Mr. Speaker, I was not surprised to see that the amendment 
to include cotton in the food- control bill had been introduced by 
a Senator representing a cotton-spinning State in New England, 
but I was greatly surprised by the position of some of those who 
voted for and aided in the adoption of that amendmevt. When 
we had the food-control bill under consideration in the House 
we were able to convince the House that it was improper and 
unwise to place cotton in its provisions. 

And now, Mr. Speaker. in order that I may bring this grave 
question before the House at this time and discuss it T shall rend 
a resolution which I have prepared upon the subject. I intend 
to introduce this resolution in the House to-morrow: 


A resolution, by Mr. Hxrtix, to exempt cotton from the provisions of 
the food-contro! bill. 
Whereas cotter is the most essential product to the successful conduct 
of the war; and i 
Whereas it is the duty of Congress to use every precaution possible to 
— sure of an adequate cotton supply for ourselves and our allies; 
an 
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Whereas the cost of cotton roduction has greatly increased on account 
of the high price of fertilizers and the ravages of the boll weevil ; 


and p 

Whereas cotton production in India, Egypt, and Russia has been practi- 
cally abandoned for the purpose of ucing food supplies ; a: . 

Whereas the cotton producers of the United States have greatly reduced 
their acreage; an 

Whereas the reduction ‘of acreage, the cold weather, the rust, and the 
boll weevil have made a normal cotton crop in the United States this 

ear impossible; and 7 

Whereas the question that confronts the Congress and the country is 
not how cheaply cotton may be purchased, but whether we shall pro- 
duce enough cotton for our domestic uses and war pu 4 and 

Whereas the failure to produce an adequate cotton supply for ourselves 
n Kyi allies would nothing short of a public amity : Therefore 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House that any legislation that 
makes cotton production unprofitable, and therefore an e yield 
uncertain and doubtful, is unwise and dangerous. ` Be it further 

Resolved, That in view of the embarrassing and alarmi conditions 
that now threaten the cotton crop of the United States t cotton 
should be taken out of the provisions of the food-control bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the desire of Congress ought to be to do the 
wisest and best thing possible. The avowed purpose of the food- 
control bill is to stimulate and encourage production; but anyone 
acquainted with the peculiar situation of cotton knows that if 
cotton remains in the bill as ordered by the Senate that the 
effect will be to discourage and demoralize our cotton farmers, 
who are now making such a heroic fight to produce a crop in 
spite of the boll weeyil. No other crop occupies such a delicate 
and dangerous position as does the cotton crop, It suffered in 
the spring, and its growth was greatly retarded by repeated 
cold spells. It has suffered in some sections on account of the 
rust and the cotton worm, and to-day in nearly three-fourths 
of the cotton belt the boll weevil is destroying crop prospects 
as never before. The area of the boll weevil is rapidly expand- 
ing, and the wisest and. best thing that Congress can do is to 
encourage such prices for cotton as will enable the farmer to 
expend money and labor on a large scale in fighting the boll 

- weevil, so that enough cotton, at least, will be produced to sup- 
ply our mills and munition plants, ` 

Mr, MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; for a question. A 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman say that if the Govern- 
ment will take its hands off the prospect is that the profits in 
cotton will be better than to leave it in the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say to the gentleman that on the day 
the Senate adopted the amendment placing cotton in the bill 
the price broke $7 a bale. When you take into consideration 
the high price that the farmer has to pay for everything that 
he has to buy and then add to that the greatly increased cost of 
cotton production under boll-weevil conditions you can under- 
stand why it is that the farmer is not making much money on 
his cotton even when the price is 25 cents a pound. The farmer 
who used to produce upon the average 10 bales to the plow 
will not now produce more than 3 bales to the plow. Before 
the boll weevil came his 10 bales, at 15 cents a pound, brought 
$750, and now under boll-weevil conditions his 3 bales to the 
plow, at 25 cents a pound, will bring him only $375. So, without 
taking into consideration the greatly increased cost of produc- 
tion, he is losing $375 to the plow. If you beat down the price 
by legislation, you will not only make the production of cotton 
unprofitable, but you will make its production exceedingly 
doubtful, if not impossible. The farmer is already playing a 

losing game to the extent of $375 to the plow, and if you cut 

down the price he can not afford to carry on his costly warfare 
against the boll weevil and you will compel him to give up 
the fight in thousands of instances, and the result will be that 
the United States Government will not have cotton enough this 
fall to meet our domestic requirements, make uniforms for our 
soldiers, and supply our munition plants and those of our 
allies. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I represent a State that is both 
a cotton-producing State and a wheat-producing State. I have 
a telegram this morning from the wheat-producing section pro- 
testing against the exemption of cotton if wheat is kept in the 
bill. Can the gentleman explain why if it injures cotton it wili 
not injure wheat? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, cotton is neither food nor fuel, and it 
has no place in a food and fuel bill. Wheat is a food and prop- 
erly belongs in a food-control bill. Consumers everywhere are 
urging that wheat be included in the bill, but nobody, so far as 
I know, except speculators and spinners, is urging that cotton 
be included in the provisions of the bill, and I will say, further, 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma that cotton occupies a posi- 
tion peculiar to itself. It is so essential to the successful con- 
duct of the war that a failure of the cotton crop would be 
more dangerous to the cause of our allied armies than would 
the failure of any other crop. The imperative necessity for 

_ corton for use in the war is greater than that of any other single 
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product, and the situation with regard to an adequate cotton 
supply this year is different from that of any other crop. 

If the wheat crop in the United States should fail in one or 
more localities, the chances are that the increased yield in other 
sections would more than make up for it, and if there should be 
a considerable decrease in the wheat crop of the United Statcs, 
Russia could share with us the wheat crop now being produced 
over there. And again, if there should not be enough wheat, 
we could substitute corn, rice, and rye and barley and get aiong 
somehow. But the situation with regard to cotton is entirely 
different. In India, Egypt, and Russia cotton farming has been 
almost entirely abandoned and food crops are being cultivated 
where in times of peace cotton used to grow. And the cotton- 
using countries of the Old World are looking to us to produce 
cotton for ourselves and for them. But let us examine the 
facts and see what the exact situation here is. The President 
issued a call to the farmers of the South to plant less cotton 
and to strive on a larger scale than ever to produce food products. 

Mr. MEEKER, Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman has said that upon the advice 
of the President the farmers reduced their acreage. Does not 
that point out-the fatal danger of taking advice in the future 
from the Government on acreage of any crop? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all, and I am not blaming the Presi- 
dent, but I am asking Congress to be fair to the cotton farmer 
who was patriotic enough to follow the suggestion of the Com- 
mander of our Army and Navy. Then, following the Presideut’s 
suggestion, the farmers of the South greatly reduced their 
cotton acreage and planted more grain than ever before. ‘Then 
the cotton that we did plant suffered greatly on account of the 
cold weather in the spring and early summer, And now over 
three-fourths of the cotton belt, the boll weevil is attacking the 
squares and little bolls and doing damage on a larger scale 
than at any prior time in the history of cotton production. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole world is looking to the cotton belt of 
the United States for its cotton supply this year, and our suc- 
cess in the war against Germany depends absolutely upon 
cotton. , [Applause.] Now, Mr. Speaker, if Congress, instead 
of encouraging and stimulating increased cotton production aud 
making sure of an adequate supply of this all important product, 
shall, through its recklessness or shortsightedness, do tie 
thing that will make cotton production unprofitable and cause 
cotton producers to abandon their fight against the boll weevil, 
such action will not only produce doubt and uncertainty as to 
an adequate cotton supply, but at a fearful cost to ourselves 
and our allies it will make certain a very small crop and an 
inadequate supply. So, gentlemen of the House, such a step, I 
care not how innocently taken, will be to the advantage of Ger- 
many and to the detriment and great injury of the United 
States. [Applause.] Some of you gentlemen do not under- 
stand the serious nature of the boll-weevil problem. You can 
not appreciate the injury and the damage that the boll weevil 
is doing to the cotton crop right now. 

This is the fruiting time, and therefore the most critical time 
with the cotton plant where the boll weevil is carrying on his 
destructive work. Every little boll that he punctures will die; 
and if left alone just a little while, it will hatch out another boll 
weevil, and thus the work of destruction goes on. Now, in order 
to produce cotton at all under boll-weevil conditions, and in order 
to keep the boll-weevil family from increasing so dangerously 
fast at the fruiting time, the farmer has to cultivate the cotton 
more frequently than he did before the boll weevil came, and 
he must go in the morning and in the late afternoon every day 
at this season of the year and for two months to come anid pick 
off and burn the little bolls. Now, then, what I want to impress 
upon you is that during this important fruiting time of the cot- 
ton plant, while the price of cotton is around 25 cents, the 
farmer will wage this costly and unceasing warfare against the 
boll weevil; but if you break the price by legislative action, as 
the Senate amendment did, and make it so that he can not pro- 
duce cotton under the circumstances at a profit, he will be com- 
pelled to cease his warfare against the boll weevil; and if the 
action of Congress at this time cripples and disables the cotton 
farmer in the boll-weevil area so that. he can not keep up his 
fight against that destructive pest, it will cut the yield to less 
than 8,000,000 bales, and upon Congress will rest the responsi- 
bility for our failure to produce cotton enough for our own mills 
and munition plants. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBINSON.. I agree with all that you have said about 
the poor prospects for a cotton crop, the ravages of the boll 
weevil, and the increased cost of production. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I have described the cotton situation as it is. 


Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. COX, If including cotton in the 8 vin “will 
have a tendency to destroy the production of cotton, on the same 
principle how about the wheat growers of the North, who must 
wrestle year in and year out with the rust and the chinch bugs 
and everything else? Do not you think that if we fix a minimum 
price of $1.50-a bushel that you will destroy thousands and 
thousands of farmers in the North who have planted wheat this 
year? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not in favor of, injuring a single wheat 

grower in the country. 

Mr. COX That is exactly what xou will do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no. I am in favor of giving to the wheat 
grower a fair price and a reasonable profit, and the fact that 
wheat is grown in all sections of the country will be a powerful 
influence in securing for it a good price. But cotton is grown 
in only one section, and the people in the.other three sections 
are not familiar with the elements of labor and cost that enter 

into its production, and therefore are not in a position to know 
what is a fair and reasonable price. We are producing cotton 
this year under more serious conditions and at a greater cost 
than ever before; but if you should ask the average man’ who is 
not acquainted with the cotton situation what a fair price for 
cotton would be, he would name a figure that wou mean ruin 
to the cotton producers of the South. 


Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. LITTLE. What would the gentleman say is a fair price 
for wheat? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, I should say about one dollar and a half 


or maybe two dollars a bushel. 

Mr. LITTLE. Where, at what place? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Where the farmer can get it. 
cost of transportation is to be considered. 


Of course the 


Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I will be glad to yield to my friend from 
Missouri. 


Mr. RUBEY. Is it not a fact that the cotton crop is already 
planted, and is it not a fact, also, that it is impossible for us to 
pass a law now that will affect ‘the quantity or the quality of 
the cotton produced this year? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is a fact that the cotton crop is now under 
cultivation, but it is not a fact that adverse legislation will not 
affect the size of the crop this year. 

Mr. RUBEY. But you can not affect the amount produced 
this year; you can affect the amount produced next year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am fond of my good friend from Missouri 
and I regard him as one of the ablest and best friends that the 
farmer has in this House, but he is not acquainted with the 
conditions that now confront the cotton farmers of my section. 
Let me say to him and to other gentlemen who do not live in 
the cotton-growing States that if any legislation is now had 
that reduces the price of cotton the producer can not afford to 
expend money and labor as he is now doing to produce it. 
If the price of cotton is favorable the farmer will do all in his 
power to combat the boll weevil and produce what he ¢an, but 
if the price is unprofitable and the farmer discontinues his fight 
on the boll weevil for one month at this time the ‘size of the 
present crop will be greatly reduced. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it not a fact that in a greater portion 
of the cotton belt the cotton far mer buys his meat and flour aoa 
his corn? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He buys a great deal of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. During this year has not he been required 
to pay more than twice as much for his corn and his meat ond 
his flour than he ever had to pay before? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true, and he has paid this year as 
high as $17.50 a barrel for flour. He has paid very high prices 
for all that he has had to buy. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Gentlemen from the West know that the cot- 
ton farmer buys some of his meat and wheat and corn froni their 
constituents and he also buys their $200 and $250 mules with 
_ which to produce his cotton. Do you gentlemen desire to strike 
down cotton and destroy his purchasing power and not oniy 
insure us and the Government but yourselves also? 

Mr. MEEKER. What would the gentleman consider would be 
‘a fair minimum of the guaranty for cotton? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know, but 25 cents is not too much 


when you consider the price the farmer has to pay for what he 
buys and fhe high cost of cotton production. Wool has sold for 
60 cents a pound and some of it has brought more than that. 
Cotton at 30 cents a pound is not too high when wool is selling 
at 60 cents. 
pound. 


I have heard of wool selling for 65 and 80 cents a 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The gentleman has stated ‘that wool 
has sold for 65 and 80 cents. Where is that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have seen the market price quoted in the 
newspaper at 60 cents, and a friend of mine in Kentucky told 
me that a gentleman in his State has sold some wool at 95 cents 


r aE QUIN. It sold at 64 cents a pound in my district last 
wi £ 

Mr. HEFLIN, - And still the cotton speculators and some of 
our New England spinners want legislation that will reduce the 
price of cotton. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am going to close this speech by reading 
or repeating to you what I said about the cotton situation when 
the food bill was up for consideration in the House. I said 


the effort has been made here recently to mistreat and impose upon 
the southern farmer. Just a few days ago the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moors) tried to place a tax of $2.50 a bale on cotton. I 
op) his amendment then and contributed as best I could to its de- 
feat, and I want to say to him and to all others concerned that his 
amendment should never have been offered: It was inexcusable and in- 
defensible, for cotton has to do with neari * 45 phase of the life of 
the individual and the life of the Nation. Appl lause. 

Mr. cotton is the most services product in the king- 
dom of agriculture. No other one product coutaine the three essential 
necessities of life—food, 9 and shelter. e It is the 
most useful product in time of peace, and on account of its vast and 
various 1 — it is indispensable in time of war. It is now play- 

m mportant pert in thè greatest war that the world has ever 
[Applause.] otton has treasured in its fiber the heat of 
the sun, and imprisoned in its eet locks the secret of the light- 
ning's wer. When touched with nitric acid it hurls implements of 
destruction more powerful than the thunderbolts of Jove. [Applause,] 
Our gunpowder aud explosive shells derive their tremendous 
from cotton. In this boll of cotton is the substance to whic 
Soldiers must look for their uniforms and shelter. Cotton furnishes 
er for the aeroplanes and sails for our ships at sea. Applause. 

es in the flag above the soldier. It goes with him in his uniform 
2 it spreads = white — above him when he sleeps on the tented 
the Cotton 

e hea: 


wer 
our 


the 

friend. It clothes the naked and i 
and seryes the people in man eg 
is dependent upon cotton. 
national factor in the struggle now goin 
world struggle in whi 


and an inter- 
on in 5 In this 
ch we have been compelled to fight to preserve our 


‘own rights and liberties, cotton is to perform the most signal service 


n any man who would ponies it with a tax and handi- 

cap and ure those who produce it, in his shortsightedness and 

j — is weakening the arm of this Government in the prosecu- 

tion of Fone in ys our yery existence as a free country is at 
pplause. 


stake, 
are enough to decrease the cotton production and to cause the 
cotton producer to turn to other crops and to abandon his efforts to 
produce cotton on a large scale. Gentlemen, the cotton producer 
needs your help and your 8 ment, and not your persecution in 
the form of unjust taxation. pplause.} He is producing cotton 
now under great difficulty and x tremendous cost. Do not add to the 
ogy ag that he is already carrying. During the trials through which 
is passing in his efforts to produce cotton, a product so necessary 
5 the successful conduct of this war, if you in not give him your 
sympathy and good will, be just and patriotic cnough to let him alone, 
LApplause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, if it will not jeopardize the five 
minutes I want to take, I yield my period to my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who would prefer coming in at this 
time, and I shall follow him, if that is all right. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent that after these two gen- 
tlemen ‘get through I have five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morean] asks unanimous consent for five minutes after 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] has had his five minutes, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, which I do not in- 


The rust, the cotton worm, and the boll weeyil 


‘tend to do, 1 would ask unanimous consent that I have 10 min- 


utes following the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Thé SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan]? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Now, the request of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] is 
for 10 minutes, -following the gentleman from Oklahoma. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I have not squirted any stuff around 
here for a long time, and I would like to have 10 minutes after 
the gentleman from Indiana is through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


[After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. $ 
Mr. MOORÐ of Pennsylvania. Mr. Spenker. I have listened 


to many eloquent speeches by the gentleman from Anbau [Mr 
Heriin] and I have admired every one of them from an @locu- 
tionary standpoint. There is always a love and devotion for 


amy 
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ald“ King Cotton“ in what the gentleman. from Alabama has to 
say. All others in this: House of Representatives might be elimi 
nated, and yet, with the gentleman; from Alabama bere; cotton 
would still be “king” in the estimation of the goed: peuple 
whom he represents. 

The gentleman is forceful, but in some respects his mind runs 
single track on this question of cotton. He is: so earnest that 
sometimes he errs in thinking that others, who. have an equal 
interest with him in the development of this country and its 
products, desire te hurt cotton, or in the speeches they make 
here, asking for “equal rights for all and special privileges 
to none,” may be inveighing against this special product. 

The gentleman from Alabama has just said something similar 
to. what a distinguished Senator from Illinois said in a recent 
political campaign in New Hampshire about those “who op- 
pose the President being for the Kaiser,” except that he 
paraphrases it so that now it appears that “he who is: against 
King Cotton” is for the Kaiser.” 

Wel, let us see where the charge of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama leads us, I quote from one of the newspapers of this 
morning, a paper whieh seems to be very close to the cotton 
situation. as it comes from the Council of National Defense. 
If what it says may be taken as coming from some one close 
to the administration—and I have sometimes suspected. that 
the gentleman from Alabama has advised the administration 
upon the subject of cotton—it has a suggestion, at least, of the 
influence of his autocracy the Kaiser of Germany. The article 
is from the Publie Ledger and. deals: with cotton exports. It 
says: 

The most 9 situation is shown by the figures which the Gov- 
ernment has in its pessession for the crop year 1914-15, when the 
European AER took over from the United States no less than 
1.998.000 bales, an amount that finds no precedent in the export history 
of America. Holland got about 35.000 bales the year precedin, Nes 
war, 520,000 bales in the first year of the war, and about 100,000 
in the seeond year of the war, when England, g the —.— 
of the situation, shut down on the imports. 

Now, the beginning of this article reads. thus 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman wait until 
I read this first? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. F did not catch the statement about the 
volume of the exportations of cotton that you say have never 
been paralleled in the history of the trade. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. I am reading from a news- 
paper about cotton exports to neutral countries, It says: 

In 1914-15, when the European neutrals took over from the United 
States no less than 1,998.000 bales, am amount that has no precedent 
in the export history of America. 

This is linking up some of those gentlemen: who inveigh 
against speeches criticizing the administration on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, with his autecracy the Kaiser, 
who is the special friend just now apparently, of somebedy in 
the cotton: business, for this article continues: 

Cotton, used in the manufacture of explosives, probably will be 
placed under the export license ban by the ruling of the —— presi- 
dential proclamation. Startling figures have been submitted to the 
members of the council and its 3 board to show that Germany 
has absorbed tremendous quantities through neutral countries. For 
instance. it has been shown that in the year 1914 Sweden alone sent 
into Germany approximately 9,800,000 pounds of cotton. 

Can it be that my distinguished and eloquent friend from 
Alabama has been advising the White House recently with 
respect to the proclamations involving other things than cotton? 
I ask that question because it is significant that the President 
in his proclamation, which was inserted in the Record on July 
9. expressly eliminated cotton from those things that were to be 
subject to embargo. By leaving it out of the proclamation he 
gave cotton a right which was not accorded to any food product 
or to any other material mentioned in the proclamation—the 
right to proceed abroad; and if this report be true to proceed to 
neutral countries and thence on to Germany. I challenge the 
gentleman from Alabama to look at the proclamation of the 
President, in which those things that are subject to embargo 
are seen to include not only food products, but coal, coke, fuels, 
steel billets, pig iron, steel plates. structural plates. scrap, aud 
a variety of other materials entering not into the, fool supply, 
but into the manufacture of munitions. The gentleman from 
Alabama knows, and has indicated several times, that cotton 
enters largely into the manufacture of munitions ef war. and 
whether due to his influence with the President or net it now 
appears that the proclamation from the White House includes 
all these products of the United States exeept cotton, whieh 
is left free to go abroad if it so desires. 

The, gentleman from Alabama admits that cotton 1 
into the manufacture of ammunition. and the reports from the 
newspapers this morning indicate that it has’ been going to 


Germany in large quantities, through the: neutral countries 
that have been obtaining it from the United States. And beur 
in mind that cotton is exelusive to certain States of the United 
States, from one of which the eloquent gentleman from Ala- 
Dama: comes. If it is a question of helping the Kaiser 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, will: the gentleman yield: there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to say to the gentleman that the whole 
people of the United States are dependent on us for cotton, and 
the allied forees are dependent upon us for their cotton supply, 
and if the yield this year is small the situation will be embar- . 
rassing to us and to them: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the people are more de- 
pendent on wheat, I will say to the gentleman, than they are on 
cotton, because people must have food although sometimes they 
dispense with: clothing; but, in any event, they must have food. 

Mr. MADDEN. They would not be able to shoot the cotton 
if they did not have the food, ne 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No: : 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker; will the gentleman vicki? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. Yes, 

Mr. MEEKER. They could; wear last year's clothes. as most 
of us do, but they can not ent last year’s meals, [ Laughter. ] 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly; and the people in cer- 
tain sections could get along well enough with a smaller amount 
of clothing on account of the climatic conditions than could the 
people of certain more rigorous sections, There is a difference 
in the matter of clothing. The gentleman from Alabamw can 
wear white clothing and look beautiful in it, but the gentleman 
from Massachusetts: must wear heavier attire, even if he sweats 
under the burden of it here in the Nation’s Capitol. [Laughter.] 

The census reports inform us just where we are on the cotton 
question, and they indicate no such eondition in regard to the 
ravages of the boll weevil as has been pictured by the eloquent 
gentleman from Alabama. I was surprised at his bringing in 
the boll weevil just now. It was unexpected. In these times 
of great prosperity in the South, when the banks are everflow- 
ing with gold, not only from this country, but also from foreign 
countries, a prosperity im whieh I glory, I almost wept when 
I heard the gentleman from Alabama dilate upon the devasta- 
tions of the boll weevil. I thought we had covered all thar in 
the Agricultural bill, and had almost forgotten it. I did not 
expect that in these times of high finance we would have the 
boll weevil buzzing around and troubling our peace of mind. 
[Laughter-. J 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Ves. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The price of cotton in 1914 fell to 6 cents, and 
the farmers of the South—and F am speaking of the farmers 
that produced it—have never recovered from the losses they 
sustained that year. And now the boll weevil is reducing the 
yield of cotton, so that the crop will not amount te much more 
than 9,000,000 bales. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; and I can say to the 
gentleman that I voted for all the appropriations to exter- 
minate the boll weevil, and I am willing to continue to so vote 
until that pest is driven out. But if the gentleman’s constitu- 
ents have not recovered from their losses of 1914, my con- 
stituents, who manufacture cotton, have not recovered from 
their losses of 1913 ind 1914 We suffered also. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And in return for the gentleman's good offices 
in favor of cotton I want to assure the gentleman that I am 
not in favor of hamstringing the steel industry. I am in favor 
of fair dealing with the steel industry and in favor of every- 
body having a reasonable profit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, no doubt the gentleman 
has noticed with some satisfaction that the steel industry has 
reported to the White House this morning nd indicated that it 
will be good, and that hereafter it will iive in a manner that 
will be satisfactory to the President and, I hope, to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Now, in the census report of June, 1517, we find that the 
cotton crop of 1916 was a little short of that for 1914. It 
amounted to 11.449.530 bales. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman please repeat those 
figures? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It amounted to 11.449.000 
bales, equivalent to 500 pounds to the hale. The gentleman 
from Alabama has those figures at his tongue’s end. It is true 
with respect to the production of cotton., the State of Alabama 
fell off a little in 1916, and E regret it as much as the gentleman 
from Alabama does. Whether it was due to a desire to rotate 
the crops or to a fear tha’ cotton could not be sold abroad 1 
do not know—— 
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It was due to following the advice of the 
President to cu. down the acreage. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, If Alabama followed the ad- 
vice of the President and cut down the crop production, it may 
have been due to the advice given to the President by the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. FOCHT. Then why not lay the blame on the President 


Mr. MEEKER. 


instead of Congress? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RANDALL). ‘The time of 
the gentleman has expired. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Alabama 
had 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Mississippi is to bave 
10 minutes. I ask unanimous consent for 10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I want the gentleman to go right square into 
this question that I have just now raised. Following the advice 
of the Government the cotton planters reduced their acreage. 
Not even the President could foresee the cold weather or the 
boll weevil, and here we have a short acreage, and a crop that 
has been destroyed by the ravages of its natural enemies, How 
much, more does the President know about the wheat crop 
than he did about the cotton crop? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not going to criticize 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HerLIN] and I am not going 
to criticize the President. I am doing the best I can to stand 
by the President, except 

.Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman does not get the point. I 
want him to discuss the wisdom of the policy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My time is running and I do 
not want to be interrupted, although there is point to the gen- 
tleman’s questions. I am endeavoring to say that I am trying 
to stand by the President, except that I think the President 
should have included cotton as well as other articles in his 
embargo. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] differs 
with me about that, and wants cotton to have exemption. I 
have some evidence here indicating that there must have been a 
reason for leaving cotton out of that embargo proclamation. 
Apparently cotton was to continue to have the special privilege 
that it has always enjoyed, and which is not enjoyed by any 
other product of the United States, so far as I know; it was to 
continue to go abroad. It may be primary information to the 
gentleman and to others that about two-thirds of the cotton crop 
goes abroad in normal times. There has always been a good 
market for raw cotton in Germany and in England and in 
France, because over there, with their many mills and their 
cheap labor they were able to manufacture cotton and after pay- 
ing the planter of the United States a good price for the raw 
material still send their manufactured products back into the 
3 States and beat out the American manufacturer in com- 
petition. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Before the war we sold to Germany and 
Austria about 3,000,000 bales, and Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey have obtained some cotton through neutral countries 
since the war broke out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, And used it for war pur- 
poses? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
purposes. 8 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Which is pretty close to 
treason, according to the gentleman’s own statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not say that the men who sold it were 
friends of the Kaiser. I said that Members of Congress who 
made cotton production unprofitable, and as a result there 
would net be an adequate supply for this Government in time 
of war, they were, it may be ignorantly or innocently, aiding 
the German Government and injuring their own Government. 

Mr. MOORE of, Pennsylvania. Those who send cotton to 
Germany, whether directly or through neutrals, are giving aid 
to the enemy, and that is the point the gentleman was making 
against certain other individuals who occasionally speak in a 
manner that does not comport with the gentleman’s ideas of 
administrative propriety. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The cotton that went to Germany through the 
neutral countries was sold by some American exporter to some 
one in a neutral country, and then it went from the neutral 
country into Germany, and we did not find that out until 
recently. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the cotton got there just 
the same, and cotton being an exclusive product; that which 
got there was going to the aid of the enemy, and its going 


And of course Germany used it for war 


abroad is being specially abetted now if the proclamation 
embodying other war munitions leaves cotton out. of the 


Mr. HEFLIN. . No; cotton was such an essential element in 
the successful conduct’ of the war that men would run great 
risks to get it. 

Mr. “MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly, but I assume we 
need all the cotton we can get in the United States for war` 
purposes for the manufacture of duck for tents and clothing 
and for various other purposes. We need it badly now, because 
our men are suffering for clothing and for tents and for 
sufficient accommodations to properly house them; and if there 
was more cotton in the United States and less going abroad 
the United States Government would be able to get it cheaper, 
and we would be able to manufacture more of it and to put 
more men at work at a higher rate of pay developing the 
industry in the United States. I would rather have it here 
than abroad. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the cotton supply is practically exhausted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; but the gentleman knows 
that under normal trade conditions, which practically hold in 
war time, at least 60 per cent of all the cotton producea in 
the United States goes abroad. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That has not been true—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That raises the price of cotton 
to the American consumer. It raises the price of cotton to the 
wearer of American-made cotton goods. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That has not been true for three years. We 
did not export much more than one-fourth of the crop last year. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman deny that 
we are furnishing the allies with cotton now? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have been furnishing them with cotton 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman deny that 
we rah been furnishing them with cotton at any period of the 
war 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have been furnishing it to them, and be- 
fore our declaration of war we would have furnished it to 
Germany if Germany could have carried the cotton there. 
At the beginning of the war Germany obtained cotton from the 
United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course we were furnishing 
it to them in large quantities, and it was coming back in the 
form of manufactured goods, to compete with the products of 
American mills. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We showed no partiality about shipping to 
Germany or the allied countries, and until we got into the war 
it was not our fault that Germany was not getting cotton 
from us. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to repeat what 
the gentleman said about cotton as a munition of war, but I 
want to read into the Record a paragraph from the report of the 
Director of the Census with respect to cotton. The cotton man 
is just about as shrewd when it comes to making a profit in 
these war times as any other man. The President’s proclama- 
tion about “ blood and profits ” may apply to some manufacturers 
in this country, but it also applies to some producers in this 
country. I will not lay it up to the cotton planter any more 
than to the raiser of grain or the producers of any other prod- 
uct. They are all making money and they are all going to make 
money unless the President and this Congress devise some means 
of holding them in check. 

Up to the present time, however, neither the President nor 
Congress have produced the check, because prices to the con- 
sümer have risen in things made out of raw cotton, just as 
they continue to rise in respect to the food products that enter 
into the home of the poor man. Hear what your Director of the 
Census says: 

Despite the marked falling off in the crops of the last two years as 
compared with that of bags the output of linters continues to show a 
pronounced increase. The figures now available cover only the nine 
months ending April 30, 1917, during which period 1.210.876 equivalent ` 
500-pound bales of linters were produced, as against meh pat bales from 
the crop of 1915 and 856,900 bales. from the crop of 1 The high 
prices obtained in recent years for this fiber, which is — — extensively 
in the manufacture of guncotton and smokeless powder, have so stimu- 


lated the production of sinters that the yield per ton of seed treated is 
now considerably more than double that of a few years ago. 


Are you then checking the growth and production of cotton 
that enters into the manufacture of commodities and devoting 
your attention principally to that which goes into the manu- 
facture of munitions? As so large a portion of your linters is 
shipped into Germany, I ask you who is helping the Kaiser? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman allow me to tell him 
what a linter is? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My time is very limited; I 
can not yield to the gentleman now. 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. I hate for the gentleman to expose his 


ignorance. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I probably did not make it 
clear to the gentleman from South Carolina. I was making 
the point that a kind of cotton 2 : 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is not a kind of cotton; it is a by-product 
of cotton. > : 5 

Mr. RAGSDALE. It is not a kind of cotton. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, a by-product of cotton 
which enters into the manufacture of munitions has been more 
encouraged for profit ‘than the general production, ‘This has its 
effect on the people at large in the cities and on the consumers 
of the land. I want to help cotton, but I want cotton to be 
fair. I am ready and willing, all other products being fairly 
treated, to keep cotton “ king“ in its own country. I have no 
objection—I wish it well—but when cotton is exempted from 
taxation, when cotton comes in and gets an appropriation for 
everything from the planting of the seed to the harvesting of the 
crop—and that is all paid for out of the common fund of the 
people of the United States—when cotton is given ‘a special 
census, and when cotton insists that it shall be free from all 
taxes, and ‘that it shall then penetrate into the enemy country, 
to the. aid of the enemy, I think we have a right to ask whether 
cotton shall wear wings ‘all the time, and then lay the blame 
for high prices on the manufactures, the grain, or the other 
products of the people. 

I have two letters, one from a manufacturer of my own city. 
He is a manufacturer of duck for the Government of the United 
States, and says that the Government is paying extraordinary 
prices for the cotton it uses in the manufacture of these war 
munitions. 

i aba apa pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
exp 5 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman's time be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Now, I hope the gentleman, out of that five 
minutes, will allow me to explain what linters are. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will ask the gentleman to 
do that later. I will make it perfectly clear in the RECORD 
what linters are. I will furthermore place the gentleman from 
South Carolina alongside of the gentieman from Alabama as a 
champion of King Cotton if he so desires. K 

Mr. RAGSDALE. My friend is very kind, as he always 
is—— P 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not help that, because 
the gentleman is always so kind to me. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. What I would like to do is to keep the 
Recorp straight in regard to what linters are. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I will endeavor to see that 
the Rxcon is kept straight. I do not care to have my speech 
circulated in South Carolina, I will say to the gentleman, al- 
though I think it might do some good, 

Mr. RAGSDALE. If the gentleman will permit me, I cer- 
tainly think he ought to circulate it in South Carolina if it will 
do any good there, because I do not think it will do any good 
elsewhere. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it will do some good 
at home. I have heard many speeches wholly for home con- 
sumption in this House. Now, I would like the people up in my 
country, who are paying the bulk of the enormous burden of tax- 
ation, to know how that bill is made up against them. I would 
like to have them know something about the pretense that they 
are to have a cheaper cost of living when it continues to soar 
so high that they can scarcely obtain the necessaries of life. 
I would like to have my people understand a little bit of the 
wiles, if you please, of those who have the power to deliver 
commodities to them at a reasonable price, but who always 
manage, even in a patriotic spirit, to make a goodly profit for 
their own pockets. Let the cotton planter make money. 
want him to make money and prosper. I am delighted that he 
has more money in the bank now than he ever had before. I 
am delighted that the South is prospering; I want to see it 
grow strong and develop; but I do not want any undue advan- 
tage given to one section of the country over any other. And 
since my friends in the cotton States frequently inveigh against 
the cotton manufacturers up my way, let me read this from one 
of the latter. It gives the other fellow's point of view: 

The various industries with which I am connected use enormous 


tities of raw cotton, and we are working with every 8 we 
e 


ve with the interest of the Government before us. * are 


working all together on as low a margin of 2 as possible and feel 
åt is the duty of every man in the country to 4 


o likewise, 


Unfortunately the cotton grower and those who handle in a 

tive way the raw material do not seem to feel this way, and 

they are continually advancing the price of raw cotton to such 

an extent that the manufacturers are compelled to advance their 
prices to the Government accordingly. 

This man is manufacturing for the Government. He adds: 


This is costing the Government a loss of many millions of dollars. 
Tt is very evident that cotton is on a fictitious basis, for the fact that 
even the mention of a Government control of the price of cutton caused 
it to drop a few days ago, practically $10 a bale. . 

If that is true, and the gentleman from Alabama says there 
has been a drop in price because of the mere suggestion that 
cotton was to be embargoed, as other food and War supplies 
were to be embargoed in the President’s proclamation—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. It had already been put into the Senate bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If this is true, then there 
nust be a fictitious value in cotton, and somebody between the 
producer and the consumer must be making the money, and 
perhaps it is a fair thing to call it to the attentidn of the 
President of the United States and his food dictator, even if 
we have to extend to the food dictator the power to fix the 
price of cotton. There would then at least be less speculation 
and we would know where we were coming out on these raw 
materials that we have fo buy. 

Another. gentleman, who is a manufacturer, writes me and 
incloses in his letter a proposal from a dealer in catton yarn, 
That dealer, offering yarn, says: 3 

We understand the price on this yarn to-day is around 44 cents for 
Government use. We believe we could sell our little lot, providing un- 
sotd, when we bear from you at 40 cents, delivery to start August 15 
to September 15. 

This man had about 100,000 pounds, and he proposes to sell 
cotton at 40 cents when the Government seems to be buying it 
somewhere around 44 cents. My correspondent, to whom this 
offer was made, says: 

I Iinclose you a letter regetved July 9, to Indicate to you to what 
extent the cotton spinners of the South are swindling the manufacturing 
interests of the North in the price of cotton yarn. 

The cotton producer need not get worried, though, over that 
statement. I am only quoting the word “swindling.” But the 
manufacturer, who feels that way about it, continues: 

This is the grade that we are using in the manufacture of rags: and 
as late as February, 1916, we were paying 134 cents per pound for this 
ma The boosting eo ge has gone on since that time. You can 
readily see what great sa ce the South is making to win the war. 

I do not want to subscribe to that bit of sarcasm, but I con- 
tinue to read: 

The great cost of the raw materials has halted our business beca 
of the high price of goods and we are not running our mill half time. 

This comes from a manufacturer who is not making war 
munitions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I shall not ask for any more 
time, but I submit. in conclusion, that the President of the 
United States should take the cotton situation into account 
in any further embargo proclamation he may issue. [Ap- 

ause.] 
ene SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, within the last 10 days I have re- 
ceived a great many communications in reference to what ought 
to be done to relieve the situation pertaining to the sale of 
wheat. That question is asked because of the pendency of the 
food-control bill, which has in it an item which indicates that 
the minimum price for wheat will be fixed by the Government. 
I stated in the discussion of the food-control bill that in my 
judgment the minimum price would become the maximum price, 
and I have no reason to revise my opinion in respect to that. 
While there was a general demand for a minimum price. if it 
becomes the maximum, I think it will be a very unwise provision 
in the bill, notwithstanding the fact that people insisted upon 
having it there. The wheat situation to-day is alarming from 
the viewpoint of the farmer. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Would not that suggestion hold with ref- 
erence to the minimum price being the maximum price as ap- 
plied to all articles? 

Mr. FESS. I am rather inclined to think it would. If the 
Government controls prices, no man is going to buy for the pur- 
pose of resale at a price that is hazardous. I presume that the 
situation in my State is not different from what it is in other 
States. We have grown into the custom there of not putting 
the wheat in the granary, as we used to do when I was a 
boy, but of thrashing it in the fleld and sending it directly 
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farmer for they know not what it can be resold for. They say 
there is a provision in a bill that is pending before Congress, 
upon which Congress has not yet acted, and upon which the 
Senate will not act soon, which carries the 9 in the 
President to fix the price of wheat, and they do not know what 
to pay for it; they are afraid if they purchase it there will be 
a price fixed that will cause them loss of 8 they will there- 


not been in the habit of stacking his wheat or aie it, 
we used to do when I was a boy, 5 


it to avoid the danger of rotting in the shock. To-day they just 
ask the machine to come into the field with a few 
stead of the whole neighborhood as of yore. In these modern 
times they do not have to have anything like the number of 
people engaged with the use of this modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery. For years the great bulk of the wheat grown in Ohio 
is either taken to the barn in the sheaf or thrashed out in the 
field and hauled direct to the grain elevator to be marketed at 
the ruling price. 

Under the situation produced by the food-control legislation 
as proposed, the farmers who have no barn room, although they 
are not in the habit of ricking it, if they do not rick it they 
run the risk of wet weather setting in and losing the whole 
crop, unless they thrash it, and, as I said a moment ago, they 
will not thrash it, because many have no place to put it. This 
delay has created a situation with us of more or less of a 
panic. I think my section of the State is one as up to date as 
any State in the Union. It is not the people who are in hard 
luck. I represent a great number-of very well-to-do farmers, 
intelligent people, and they put the question up to me in that 
way. What can be done? Of course, the delay is hurtful. 
I fear there has been too much gratuitous talk on what 
Hoover is going te do. But I rise for this : There is a 
misconception in the country.. Here is a rss that states: 


Judging from the newspaper reports from day to day, the delay has 
been Peon t about by the prohibitionists ta to force 9 — to 
enact bnie legislation before the other two important measures 


are acted ups 


Meaning a revenue bill and this food-control bill, and the 
writer is drastic in his observation on what he says is the un- 
wisdom of unguarded and unwise enthusiasm for a measure 
that, even were he wholly in sympathy with it, which he is 
not, he thinks at this stage it ought not to be done in this way. 
This man has made up his mind from the information that he 
has gleaned from the press dispatehes which are sent out from 
Washington that are printed in the metropolitan newspapers, 
most of which are quite willing that the public believe that 
this delay is due to the friends of conservation of our grains. 
-I want to call to attention that the delay of this legislation can 
not be laid to the door of the House of Representatives. [Ap- 
plause.] We received the bill on the 18th of June, devoted five 
days to a discussion of it, and passed it at the close of the fifth 
day, and We did not reach the prohibition clause until 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon on the fifth day, and there was no delay on the 
part of this House [applause] in the discussion of that bill, and 
most certainly not by the friends of temperance legislation. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield. 

Mr. COX. When the bill came to the House and the House 
passed it, is it not true that it contained a prohibition section? 

Mr. FESS. I was going to say that. This letter also says 
that we were proceeding with legislation on the wrong basis, 
and there was inclosed a resolution adopted in Toledo by a 
State association of grain dealers saying that they oppose 
rider legislation, which, while it did not specifically mention 
this particular measure, I judge from the context of the letter 
and the resolution it did refer to this legislation. It is a per- 
tinent question to ask how the country was led to believe this 
was rider legislation. The thirteenth section of that bill in- 
cluded the possibility of prohibition by proclamation of the 
President, and we simply ony ma 
was in the section pertaining to the President’s authority to 
decree prohibition and by act of Congress enacted prohibition 
directly. 


In other words, we reached the result sought by law 


it by striking out all that 


of Congress rather than by proclamation of the President. 
[Applause.] That was not any rider, but regular parliamentary 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for five minutes more if he 


after | so 
chase the wheat. They can nat safely: fix d price to pay the | 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will a 

-Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that the prohibition section 
which was adopted by the House Saturday afternoon as stated 
by the gentleman was so extreme, so extraordinary, that if it 
were contained in the original bill this House would have had 
time to give it intelligent consideration, discussion, and delib- 
eration so that it would not be in the Senate now held up as 
it is? Is it not true that the fact that it was so hurriedly put 
in at the last moment is the cause of all the delay? 

Mr. FESS. The hurried action of putting the amendment on 
the bill was the yote of the House. The previous question was 
not ordered, there was unlimited time to discuss it. In order to 
avoid the charge that my friend’s interests are making, to wit, 
that we are delaying the legislation, we did not delay it but 
asked for a vote, and now objection must not be made to the 


by saying we rushed it through without consideration. And 
exactly the same thing is true in the Senate. It is not the 
temperance forces in that body who are delaying this legisla- 
tion. [Applause.] If on the one hand the temperance people 
would delay legislation in the interest of consideration these 


interests then object to the temperance people for not giving 
sufficient consideration. Why we can not please those interests. 
The thing to do was what we did, to take the bill as it came to 
us and then proceed in regular order, not in the form of a rider, 
not 77 something that is out of order, but to proceed to per- 
in this House. We went by 


you were willing to do only as a last resort, to give the Presi- 
dent, by proclamation, the power to do. [Applause.] 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. But did not the gentleman go too far—— 
Mr. FESS. No. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. And when this bill left the House was 


Oh, what would be sensible to the gentleman’s 
mind might not be sensible to another gentleman’s mind. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; the gentleman might not trust his 
own mind on a matter that was out of order, and considering 
the impossibility of carrying through 

Mr. FESS. Anything in the way of legislation that does not 
suit certain interests is irregular and out of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True; and the section that passed the 
House suits the interests of the patent-medicine fakirs, the 
moonshiners, and the drug sellers. 

Mr. FESS. That is the same old argument. If you do not 
like the patent-medteine fakirs because of any illicit practices, 
put them out of business [applause], or compel them to cease 
the hurtful practice if it exists. That sort of argument does 
not get anywhere. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If A has property which is recognized as 
property on which he has paid taxes and been authorized to 
own and do business in connection with, and B proposes legis- 
lation which destroys that property without compensation, is 
it unreasonable to expect that A wuld oppose such legislation 
or would be pleased by it? 

Mr. FESS. If A was found on a ship on which there was 
discovered a noxious or dangerous ey demic, he would be put 
in quarantine and his interest would not be considered when 
to consider it would be a total forfeiture of the public interest. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman evades the question. 

Mr. FESS. I may. I do not mean to evade it. But I will 
answer my friend in this way: If you mean I have no right to 
say whether you shall do this or shall not do it, and 1 with 
others 


Mr. SLAYDEN. That was not my question, and the gentle- 
man, I think, knows it was not. 


* 
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Mr. FESS. I thought it was. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. No. I say, do you think any man who owns 
property, recognized as property, and fights you with a de- 
termination to oppose the power to destroy that property with- 


out compensation, has not the right to resent it? 


Mr. FESS. Probably he would. We found this same situa- 


tion during the Civil War. 


Mr. SLAYDEN,. Is it honest to take his property without 


compensation? 


Mr. FESS. It was honest to take and destroy human slavery 
during the Civil War, because the destruction of that property 
was necessary to perpetuate our type of government as we 


understood it. 


Mr. SLAYDEN, The gentleman seeks to meet the issue with 


the discussion of a sectional question, where his prejudices and 


the prejudices of the people to whom men of his type appeal 
would put me to a disadvantage. I do not care to do that. 
simply say that if the gentleman wants to take property away 
from others without compensation, he may do it, but I do not 


want to do so. 
Mr. FESS. I do not consider any such innuendo—— 
Nr. SLAYDEN. I did not speak in innuendo. 


Mr. FESS. I want the gentleman to understand for all time 
that the liquor business is indicted and it is going out of busi- 
ness. [Applause.] And if it will proceed in regular order, I 
am one of the first men in this House to vote to recompense the 
people for the property destroyed; but if they do not, and will 
not be willing to meet that condition, it will be destroyed with- 


out recompense. [Applause.] 


Mr. SLAYDEN. I have not the slightest doubt that the gentle- 


man wants to do it. 


Mr. FESS. That is exactly what will be done, and your peo- 


ple will indorse it. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. They do not indorse taking- people's prop- 


erty without compensation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 


Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker, only yesterday the mails brought to 
the desks of Members of the House, and I doubt not to the Mem- 
bers of the body at the other end of the Capitol, marked editorials 
from the Courier-Journal and the Cincinnati Enquirer, bitterly 
attacking those Members who in this food crisis have insisted 
that no grain shall be used during the period of the war for the 


manufacture of alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. 


Watterson’s editorial carries the caption “ The Kaiser scores,” 


and proceeds to assert that the Senate action on the conserva- 
tion of grains against alcoholic waste would cost at least 
$5,000,000,000, to say nothing of the loss of employment by clos- 


ing down the distilleries. He continues: 


The losses in property, the losses in revenues, the increase in taxation, 
would amount fully to $5,000,000,000, and this would not include the 
loss of employment to the sray of Ree le who would be thrown out of 

a 


work. Five billion dollars! the 
us he would, indeed, be the world autocrat he dreamed of being 
set out for France in the summer of 1914, 


ser could collect that tribute of 


when he 


The imagination is never so unlimited in its range as when 
dealing in profits. It is this element that stalks on the gambling 
exchanges that enables the pauper to see himself a millionaire 


after a spasm of business on the curb. 


The liquor element in Congress did not keep step with the 
editors. Their figures varied from $600,000,000 to $2,000,000,000, 


necessary to carry into effect. the provisions. What are the real 


facts? 


The Senate amendment provides that the Government shail 


take over the liquor now in bond at cost and not more than 10 


per cent profit. 


The cost to the Government of this legislation reached 


through the imagination of the men in Congress speaking for 
liquor is a billion dollars, but reached by actual figures is 
strangely less as produced by M. Marcel, manager of the anti- 


trust distilleries of Kansas City, Mo. 
Cost of production of a gallon of whisky. 


Cost of 
50-gallon 
$ bushels of No. 2 or No. 3 corn, at 50 cents. ee $4.50 |... 
1 bushel rye and barley malt 5 1.00 
Yeast for fermenting.. ...... va 10 
Cost of distill ation 40 
Cost ol produeing 6. 00 
Coo for barrel of 50 gallons..........-..-+-..--.++- 2.75 
Freight and hauling from district to original warehouse 1.50 


Total cost in warehouse per gallon .. 


1 


The Cincinnati Enquirer carried recently an advertisement 
for sale of whisky at $1.40 per gallon. I have not consulted the 
price current to ascertain quotations to-day. 

One of the best sources of information on the cost of whisky 
is the record of the State of South Carolina when the State 
went into the dispensary business. Our colleague, the Hon. 
W. F. STEVENSON, sat in these cases and has the best possible 
opportunity to secure accurate information on this matter. He 
has furnished me with the data on the cost of manufacturing 
distilled liquors, which is a matter of official record, and the 
figures should silence all alarms stimulated by these distress 
calls of the liquor propaganda that the Government is going into 
bankruptcy by the elimination of the whisky traffic for the 
period of the war. The judge's figures, which I trust he will 
put in the Recorp, support the contention of those of us who 
assert that the Senate amendment will not entail an expenditure 
of money greatly beyond $100,000,000 instead of the $5,000,- 
000,000 contended by the liquor editors and statesmen of the 
country in the name of temperance (7). 

In fact, on the basis of the official statements of those referred 
to, the cost to the Government would be only about $50,000,000 
for the liquor now in bond. The legislative committee of the 
Anti-Saloon League declared on this point: 


Its value to the Government will be as much or more than this when 
we consider that by the time the Government would purchase these 
distilled spirits for munition purposes the liquor dealers will demand the 
advanced prices of the material, labor, and revenue which will be in 
effect at that time. From the standpoint, therefore, of economy, this 
purchase is a wise one. The actual cost of the liquor now in bond is 
not a matter of guesswork. The Internal Revenue Department has ac- 
cess to every book of the distillers and can determine accurately the 
Poet of e season's crop during the eight years covered by the whisky 


LIQUOR REVENUE A BURDEN TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


Every dollar the Government gets in revenue from the liquor traffic 
is pes not by the liquor dealer but ultimately by the consumer, It 
costs the Government many dollars in return to care for the wreckage 
which liquor causes. The liquor dealer never has and never will ulti- 
mately pay this tax. By advancing a few million dollars he gets the 
privilege to rob the people of two and a half billion dollars every year. 

The liquor dealers complained when the Senate passed the mmins 
amendment preventing the withdrawal of whisky for beverage purposes. 
Banks holding whisky securitles wired the Senate that they would be 
ruined. Now, when the Government offers to purchase the whisky this 
same crowd yells disaster! The reason for their present cry is that the 
proposed jan Eene the liquor dealer from pang the whisky at 
retail at about $6 per gallon profit instead of a possible 10 per cent profit 
as proposed in the Senate amendment. 

SENATE AMENDMENT A BENEFIT TO THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. 


It takes a barrel of distilled spirits to produce the powder or explosive 
to fire one of the great guns in this war. When the water is taken 
out of the alcohol there will only be something like a hundred million 
gallons. If it takes a barrel to fire one gun this would only leave 
enoun alcohol to fire 2,000,000 shots. All the alcohol in America, it 
is calculated, would not make the 1 851 — or the explosives for the 
cannonading for three days in a battle like that of Verdun. The Gov- 
ernment can use this liquor to make liquor to kill the enemy instead 
of umag its own subje and allowing these selfish interests to make 
abnormal profits out of it. 

This Government never can grow strong by encouraging a traffic 
and getting revenue from a business which weakens and destroys the 
two essentials to victory—“ food supply and man power.” When the 
liquor business has been entirely prohibited and the last distillery and 
brewery closed we will then rea the wisdom of Justice Grier’s deci- 
sion years ago, when he answered this whole revenue bugaboo from the 
Supreme Court bench in these words: “If there should be a loss of 
revenue from use of this power, she (meaning the Government) would 
be the gainer a thousandfold in the health, wealth, and happiness of 


her people.” 


JAMES CANNON, Jr., 

A. J. BARTON 

Warne B. WHERLER, 

E. H. CHERRINGTON, 
Legislative Committee of Anti-Saloon League of America, 

E. C. DINWIDDI®S, 

Legislative Superintendent. 

This is the league against which the Cincinnati Enquirer edi- 
torially declared it “the limit,” which was marked and sent 
to Members of Congress yesterday. 

Their conduct which called out the following language: 

For brazen effrontery, unmitigated gall, superlative egoism, trans- 
cendent audacity, supreme impudence, commend us to the legislative 
committee of the prohibition lobby that has throttled war legislation 
and has 8 the Nation’s preparation for the great conflict in which 
it is engaged— 
in the issue of July 10 was their favorable response to the 
request to meet a Senator on the matter of eliminating from 
the food bill the ifems of beer and wine which had been placed 
in the bill by the House. This is the statement which offends 
the Enquirer: 

On last Thursday, June 28, the legislative committee of the Anti- 


Saloon League of America, which was in session with the national execu- 
tive committee of the league in Washington, was summoned to the office 


of United States Senator Martin, of Virginia, the Democratic floor 
leader of the Senate. On arrival at his office we were informed that the 
President had just sent a message to him to ascertain, in view of a 
prolonged threatened filibuster by the representatives of the er ew in- 


terests in the Senate. if we would not consent to strike from the food 
administration legislation, now pending in the Senate, beer and wine, as 


e eae Fats personal gain over 
ator that if the President would put his request in writing, thus assum- 
ing the r ility, we would give the matter 


The inference to be drawn from the criticism is that the con- 
ference was held with men outside of Congress, as if it were 
not true that most of the conferences held by this administra- 
tion are held with men and women outside of political or official 
life. - 5 

If these criticisms are intended to convey the impression 
that congressional action on the temperance question is deter- 
mined by outside influence, it is sufficient reply to recall the 
action of the House on the 23d of last month, when it for- 
bade the manufacture of any grains and fruits into alcoholic 
beverages—complete prohibition during the war—a step that 
was not even suspected by the men whose response to the 
known wish of the President offends the liquor press in the 
country. f 

The same fact is true in the action of the Senate. i 

Mr. Speaker, as to the blame for the delay in the food-control 
legislation: By a vote of the House, by a decisive majority, the 
food-control bill carries the prohibition of the further use dur- 
ing the war of grains for alcoholic beverages, 

This bill with this provision in it carried in the House on a 
roll call by a vote of 365 for with but 5 against. 

The Senate modified the commandeering features of the 
House bill by providing for the purchase by the Government of 
all the whisky now in bond at actual cost plus 10 per cent profit. 
That amendment was passed by a vote of 65 for and 12 against. 

This amendment was proposed by a temperance advocate and 
supported by almost a solid temperance vote. Later in the day 
a vain effort was made to reconsider this vote, which was sup- 
ported by 25 Members, most of whom are recorded with the 
one interests, on record yotes on various other items of the 

III. 

The animus of the liquor interests as displayed in this at- 
tempted legislation is well displayed by these record votes. In 
the House the consideration by the Committee of the Whole, not 
permitting a record vote, their play in this body can not be so 
graphically detailed. But over in the other end of the Capitol 
we note the record as follows: 

On the Cummins amendment, “No distilled liquors or spirits 
now in bond in the United States shall during the existing war 
be withdrawn to be used as a beverage,” the vote was 45 for and 
40 against. , 

On the Cummins amendment, “ Nor shall there be 
into the United States during said war any distilled liquors,” 
the vote was 69 for and 10 against. 

These votes were taken on the afternoon of July 6. The next 
day the vote on the Smoot amendment, “ Pr That the 
President of the United States be, and hereby is, directed to 
take over for and on behalf of the Government of the United 
States all distilled liquors that are held in bond at the time this 
act goes into effect, and he is hereby authorized to pay the 
owners of such liquors the actual cost of the same plus a profit 
not exceeding 10 per cent,” was 65 for and 12 against. 

Later in the day that part of the Cummins amendment pro- 
hibiting withdrawal of liquor for beverage purposes was recon- 
sidered by a vote of 44 as against 39, and upon reconsideration 
was defeated by a vote of 39 for and 43 against, showing a strict 
alignment between the two forces. 

With a defeat of the temperance force here an attempt was 
then, made to reconsider the Smoot t, and failed by 
a vote of 25 for and 52 against reconsideration. This. feature 
of the bill having been definitely settled, the liquor forces were 
thrown into a panic, and delay was consulted, with the well- 
known results. : 

The metropolitan press, whose policy is well known and un- 
derstood, persists in the attempt to place this delay upon advo- 
cates of conservation of our grains against the manufacture of 
them into alcoholic beverages. ~ : 

This attempt will fail, as is easily shown by the records of 
both Houses of Congress. 8 

The bill came to the House on the 18th of June, was consid- 
ered, amended, and passed on the 23d, after five days of de- 
liberation. All of the five days save the latter part of the 
last day were consumed on other items of the bill. The pro- 


‘hibition section was the thirteenth, and was reached about 2 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 23d. The vote on the bill was 
taken just before adjournment on that day, which was about 
11 o’clock that night. The charge of delay against the tem- 
perance forces in the House is ludicrous, The bill reached the 


- 


m came into the Senate by the reading of a news item 
e of the local papers criticizing the advocates of tem- 
for their alleged activity on behalf of conservation of 
There were inserted in the Recor» of July 2, page 4585, 
f a letter from the President to the Anti-Saloon League - 
league’s reply: 

Dear Dr. CANNON: 

am 


glad to respond to the request of Senator Manrix, the 
tie r leader in the Senate, that I give your tive com- 
mittee an 1 of my opinion with regard to the wisest and most 
triotie po to be mp! nomen toward the food-administration legisla- 

— . in the Congress. I 
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1917. 
M June 29, 1917. 


— * 


d the immediate ge of 
as of vital consequence to the safety and defense of the Nation. 
of the essence; and yet it 
protracted debate 
Provisions aff 


has become evident that heated and 
sage of the bill indefinitely if the 
g the manufac of beer and ed 


matter if the friends of those provisions should consent to their elimi- 
th that your committee is ac- 
inspire me, I am confident 
seem to you, as they seem to me, to be 

imperative. 


With much respect, sincerely, yours, 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Rev. James Cannon, Jr., D. D., 
Chairman Legislative Committee Anti- Saloon League of America. 


FF Juxs 30, 1917. 


We have earnestly considered the statement in your letter of yester- 
day to the legislative committee of the Anti-Saloon League of America 
that in the face of the present food crisis you are greatly concerned lest 
Congress be Jecpaidised bya heated and eee Gebe 30 tats 
a hea rac 
sectfons of the bil relating to te a of foods fa 


ce 
relating to the manufacture of foodstuffs into intoxi- 
cating liquors 


e are aware of the threats made by the friends of beer and wine in 
Senate of an indefinite and protracted filibuster against those pro- 
of the bil. We beg to assure you that as patriotic Americans 

to uphold you as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy in the present war, we will not for our constituents offer any 
obstruction to the prompt passage of the food-control bill. 

Of course we can not presume to indicate to Members of Congress 
what action Pare take in view of this uest from the President 
of the United States They will doubtless act in accordance with their 
conve . te that li H 

e are note t your request applies only to the pending 
‘ood-administration legislation. It will be our purpose to urge the 
pensase of legislation prohibiting the waste of foodstuffs in the manu- 

ture of beer and wines, at the earliest possible date, elther in the 
form of a separate bill or in connection with other war legislation. 

We assure you of our purpose as patriotic American citizens to co- 
operate In every possible way in the winning of the great war in which 
our Nation is 83 all 

y respec y, yours, 
P, A. BAKER, 
General Superintendent. 
Epwiy C. DINWIDDIE, 
Legislative Superintendent. 
JAMES CANNON, Jr., 
ARTHUR BARTON, 
Warne B. WARELER, 
Legislative Committee. 


The general opinion of the effect of the President's suggestion 
to omit the items of beer and wines from the prohibition section 
of the bill was expressed by the following telegram and its 
reply: 

Sena . K. VARDA. 
A Washington, D: 0.: 


We are depending on you to do your best for a bone-dry war measure. 
Do not exempt beer and wine, 


JACKSON, Miss., July 1, 1917. 


r MISSISSIPPI ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, 
Per T. J. BAILEY, Superintendent. 


y WasHrxcTOx, D. C., July 1, 917. 
Rev. T. J. BAILEY, 
Superintendent Anti-Saloon League, Jackson, Miss.: 


Your received, 
The old ship Prohibition, heavily loaded with the ho of mil- 
Hons consecrated women and men for Nation-wide prohibition, safling 


with fair winds and good prospects to the port of victory, was sub- 
marined day before 8 by the President of the United States. 
It Is now lying on the bottom beneath about 40 fathoms of beer and 
wine, with one whole side knocked out. I am afraid some of the officers 
of the crew deserted before it went down. Will do my best to save the 

But it is my Sapper judgment that no power on earth except 


raise’ 
the people can Janes K. VARDAMAN. 


On the same day the Concresstonat Rxconp contains this item 
of procedure: 
The Vics PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous- consent agreement will 
read as follows: 


The Secreta ‘ 
“It is by unanimous consent that at not later than 5. o'clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of Tuesday, July 3, 1917, the Senate will 
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process to vote, without farther debate, Spon any amendment that may’ 


Paang, any amendment that ma 0 i 
4961, a bill to provide further for the national security and de- 


tense, etc., through th li tar to its final - 
tion : and e Jul S 4811. no Senator shall 
speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more 
3 an ne or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered 

Nr. PENROSE. I object to any unanimous-consent agreement on the 
bill at the present time. . at hn 

On July 3 the request to fix a time at which to vote in the 
Senate was objected to by the same Member of the Senate. On 
July 5 an agreement was reached to begin the consideration of 
the prohibition section at 2 o'clock, July 6, debate to be limited 
to but one speech of 10 minutes from any Senator. The time de- 
voted to the bill up to this date was on parts other than prohi- 
bition. It was on this first day of the consideration of this pro- 
vision that the Cummins amendments were passed. It was this 
vote, together with the Smoot amendment on the following day, 
the second day of consideration of prohibition, that the liquor 
forces in a panic began to play for time, and the Record indi- 
cates how they marched up the hill and down again, and which 
of the forces—the liquor or the temperance—occupied the time. 
The temperance crowd desired a vote and suggested, through one 
of the best-known temperance Senators, that the Senator in 
charge of the bill invoke the cloture rule. This suggestion was 
made on the 7th of July or the second day of the debate under 
the 10-minute rule. This is from page 4793 of the RECORD : 

Mr. PENROSE 1 Here are some of the amendments to be 
offered to the bill. They have not even been read in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And I do not thimk we will get along any faster in 
the future than we have done in the last three weeks unless some agree- 
ment is reached. - 

Mr. Jones of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to su, t to the 
Senator that the section of the bill which it has been claimed heretofore 


has been causing delay has been disposed of under the unanimous- 
a a A ment It can not be reserved even for a separate vote 
when the 


out of Committee of the Whole. 
I should like to see the bill passed. 
PA: 


I am very anxious to have it 
I know it isa 88 important measure and time is of the 


essence in the matter. should like to see the Senator from Oregon 
either file his motion for cloture this evening or else keep the Senate in 
session for quite a while this evening in the hope that we may go on 
and consider some of the many amendments that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has shown and that have not even been read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At the suggestion of the Senator from Washing- 
ton, I will file the cloture motion this evening, and then the Senators 
who are responsible for the delay in disposing of the bill can assume 
that responsibility by a record vote. 


On the 9th another futile effort was made. Finally on the 
10th, after vain efforts to reach an agreement, the motion for 
-cloture was withdrawn and an agreement to vote on July 21 
was reached. $ 

So much on the delay of this bill and the cause of it and the 
responsibility for it. No man who knows will assert that the 
prohibition forces are delaying it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a series of resolutions adopted by the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association in convention at Toledo, June 27 of 
this year. This is the matter to which I referred at the outset. 
The one resolution of present pertinence is headed: 


OBSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION, 


Resolved, That we are strongly opposed to the practice in Congress 
of attaching to bills, as amendments, matters that are foreign to the 
bills to which amendments are being attached, and matters that should 
be incorporated in special bills. This practice causes delays to legisla- 
tion of the utmost importance, places our Congressmen in false positions, 
is unpatriotic and dangerous to the well-being of our country, 

This resolution following an indorsement of the efforts of 
Mr. Hoover and many national undertakings looking to an effi- 
cient administration of an effective war policy, it is evident that 
those who wrote it were under the impression that this food- 
control bill was hindered by obstructive legislation. That may 
be, but no amount of effort on the part of the liquor interests 
or press will be able to fix that odium on the temperance forces 
of the country. 

This bill came to the House as prepared by the Agricultural 
Committee, in conference with the department and in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Hoover as well as the President of the Nation. It 
came as their proposal. Section 13, as reported, read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That whenever the President shall find that limitation, - 
lation, or prohibition of the use of foods, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages, or such 
nonalcoholic beverages as he shall determine, or that reduction of the 
alcoholic content of any beverage is essential in order to assure an 
adequate and continuous sappi of food, he is authorized from time to 
time to prescribe and give public notice of the extent of the limitation, 
regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. Whenever such 
notice shall have been given and shal! remain unrevoked, no person shall, 
after a reasonable time, which shall be prescribed in the notice, use 
any foods, food materiais, or feeds in the production of alcohol or of 
alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages, except in accordance with the limita- 
gy Pate paan and prohibitions prescribed in such notice, or produce 
any beverage having an alcoholic content in excess of the amount pre- 


‘scribed therefor in such notice. Any person who willfully violates this 


section shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceed- 


ing $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 


That section made prohibition possible whenever the Presi- 
dent so decreed. It was opposed by the liquor interests most 
strenuously when reached. The issue of prohibition thus intro- 
duced in the bill and made complete whenever, by proclamation 
of the President, he so decreed. Many Members, and I was 
included in that number, preferred to deal with this question 
directly by law, rather than by law pass it over to the President. 
We therefore offered to amend in the regular way by striking 


out of the section all except the following words: “No person 


shall use any foods, food material, or feeds in the production 
of alcoholic beverages,” and we left the last paragraph in the 
section, making it a fine to violate the law. No.man will say 
that this amendment was a rider, and no one can say the pro- 
ponents of it were obstructionists because they offered it, unless 
he says the President and his committee are obstructionists, 
since they injected it at the outset. After the amendment was 
adopted, we perfected it by adding, after “ alcohol,” the words 
“except for governmental, industrial, scientific, medicinal, and 
Sacramental purposes,” 

Mr. Speaker, to be specific, in answer to the charge that those 
of us who favor the conservation of our grains for food rather 
than for beverage purposes are delaying this legislation, let me 
repeat, that of the five days’ consideration the House gave to the 
bill less than a day of that time was devoted to this question. 

The Senate received the bill on the 28th from its committee, 
but the prohibition section was not reached until the 5th of July. 
The temperance forces in that body stood ready to vote on the 
issue, and even suggested the invocation of the cloture rule to 
force a vote. Yet in the face of these facts of record the inno- 
cent public are told by liquor agents and press that the delay 
in food-control legislation is due to prohibitionists. Let the 
Courier-Journal supply the backwash of the liquor interests: 

And thus It is to-day that our own menaced land, our trusting allies 
beyond the sea, our envious and envenomed enemies at their throats 
behold—it must be with amazement on the one side and amazement and 
glee on the other—the spectacle of our National Legislature in the grip 
of those who subordinate their sacred duty to our my, our Navy, our 
militant citizenry, to the blackmailing opportunity to promote the in- 
tolerant purposes of fanaticism and of those politicians who would play 
to fanaticism. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in the most cataclysmal world struggle 
conceived by mind. Its possibilities for danger have demanded 
the enlistment of the world’s greatest thought, its keenest think- 
ers, its wisest doers of deeds; it has conscripted the flower of 
the Nation’s greatest treasure; it will commandeer the resources 
of the Nation’s numerous great captains of industry; it has 
laid its hands upon the consumers as well as producers of the 
country ; it has turned all the channels of our resources into one 
current, and so guarded the national arteries that the vitals of 
the Republic will not unduly suffer; it has appealed to the 
farmer to produce his utmost and to the farmer's wife to save 
the crusts of bread, to establish wheatless and meatless days. 
In a word, this world contest, the brunt of which seems to be 
close to our door, compels America to face the possible conse- 
quences of an uncontrolled piracy of the seas, which threatens 
starvation of our allies with all its attendant consequences to 
follow. 

This Congress is free to seize for the sake of a democracy all 
its resources, and without the consent of or even consultation 
with the owners, including the sons of the Republic trom 21 to 
81, this Congress is free to do all that; but we must not say 
to the liquor dealers, you can not continue to waste in alcoholic 
beverages grain and foodstuffs to the amount of 7,500,000,000 
pounds per year, enough to feed an army. The conduct of these 
interests exhibited both in the press and in this Congress con- 
vinces me that the people of this country must take the business 
with a strangle hold. Like slavery in other days, every step 
to correct the evil is being and will be contested, and those who 
attempt to curb it are narrow minded, bigoted, pharisaical, and 
impudent in their interference with personal liberties, 

The time is here when no man should hope to see a day when 
the liquor business will not invade every relation of life, espe- 
cially political life, if it be to its interest to do so. 

While the food-control bill provides prohibition for the period 
of the war, it is useless to pretend that the fight against this 
evil is to stop until it is ended right. That will not be until 
the business as a beverage industry is wholly destroyed. I 
have had a growing conviction for years that there is no other 
way. If ever I had any doubt of what my duty toward this 
palpable evil, was, which I never have had, the procedure here 
in the Capitol during this war legislation has cleared the way 
as nothing in all my experience has done. 

Could the American public view this program but one election 
would be necessary. At the worst this tenacity to pursue the 
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devious course can not last many years. An institution driven 
from pillar to post as an outlaw can not long endure after the 
conscience of a nation has indicted it as wrong, the Courier 
Journal to the contrary notwithstanding. 

As I said in the colloquy with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SLAYDEN], I would be glad to see this property paid for 
at the actual cost plus a reasonable profit, if it can be reached 
by legislation such as was proposed in the Senate; but if this 
powerful influence continues to invade every circle and attempts 
to dominate, as it has in the past, and we are compelled to 
abolish it by Federal amendment, there will be no compensation, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have two minutes further. I want to ask him 
one question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio have two 
minutes more. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, he has not asked it for him- 
self. Therefore I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, now, I do not think anyone 


can be cantankerous. So I shall have to make the point of no 


quorum. I make the point there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LARSEN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mich- 
igan insist on his point of no quorum? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will renew my request that the gentleman 
from Ohio have two minutes further, I desire to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that we adjourn, if-we 
have got to have a roll call here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say for the benefit of my friend from 
Texas, and to relieve his apprehension, that my question has 
nothing to do with the liquor traffic. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am no friend of the liquor traffic. 

Mr. CRAMTON. You seem to attempt to be. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not. And the gentleman has not heard 
me say anything that warrants that assertion. 


ADJOURN MENT. > 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. MORGAN. I make the point of no quorum. 

The motion to adjourn was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 
o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, July 14, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation immediately required by 
the Naval Establishment for aviation purposes (H. Doc. No. 
256) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for the naval emergency 
fund, 1917 and 1918 (H. Doe. No. 257); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, 
submitting an estimate of appropriation to provide for em- 
ployees necessary to operate the electrical substation in the new 
building for Interior Department offices during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 258); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. N 

4. & letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation for the establishment of a high- 
power radio station on the island of Porto Rico (H. Doc. No. 
259); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. y ° 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation, for inclusion in some deficiency bill, 
an item for rent of temporary quarters and moving expense 
incident thereto for Government officials, at Evansville, Ind. 
(H. Doc. No. 260); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. f 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, traħsmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War, submitting 


estimate of appropriations and estimates for relief, of certain 
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disbursing officers of the Army (H. Doc. No. 261); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. ’ 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of War, sub- 
mitting estimates of additional appropriations urgently required 
by the War Department for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 262); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committee, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4954) to provide for 
the application of the reclamation law to irrigation districts, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 93), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CROSSER, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 116) for the purpose 
of promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and 
industries of the United States, for lessening the expenses of 
the war, and restoring the loss caused by the war by providing 
for the employment of a discovery or invention called the 
“ Garabed,” claiming to make possible the utilization of free 
energy, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 94), which said joint resolution and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH, from the Committee on Patents, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5287) providing for addi- 
tional force in the United States Patent Office, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 95), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5269) to prevent the publication of inventions by 
the grant of patents that might be detrimental to the public 
safety or convey useful information to the enemy, to stimulate 
invention and provide adequate protection to owners of patents, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 96), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5326) to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Signal Corps of the Army, and to pur- 
chase, manufacture, maintain, repair, and operate airships, and 
to make appropriations therefor, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 97), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. X 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 5405) making appro- 
priations for certain session employees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives; considered and passed. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5406) to admit osteo- 
pathic physicians to examinations for commissions in the med- 
ical branch of the Navy of the United States, and to provide for 
their official status, rank, and pay, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5407) to admit osteopathic physicians to 
examinations for commissions in the medical branch of the 
Army of the United States, and to provide for their official 
status, rank, and pay, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 5408) to amend the act 
approved April 8, 1904, entitled “An act to amend section 76 of 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide a government for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii’”; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 5409) to authorize the Neches 
Canal Co. and Beaumont Irrigation Co. to construct a dam across 
the Neches River, about 10 miles above the city of Beaumont, 
Tex. ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5410) to 
render possible the return of the bodies of our soldier dead to 
their home burial grounds in a sanitary and recognizable con- 
dition; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 5411) revising the statutes 
of the United States to provide tobacco for the enlisted men 
ef the Army; to the Committee on Military rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5412) revising the statutes of the United 
States to provide tobacco for the enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps; to.the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 5413) to authorize the refund 
of duties collected on field kitchens imported during the year. 
1917; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Resolution (H. Res. 116) directing the 
Secretary of War, if not incompatible with public interests, to 
request the governor of the State of New York to transmit to 
him, for the information of the House of Representatives, all 
records, correspondence, and papers filed with the governor in 
support of and in connection with the selection and appoint- 
ment of the medical members of the exemption draft boards for 
the county of The Bronx, in the State of New York; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 117) 

defining the basis on which increased compensation of civil 
employees of the Government shall be made; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 
By Mr. TAGUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 121) amending 
in part the act approved March 8, 1917, making appropriation 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 122) to 
establish a service flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 123) to grant 
citizenship to James H. Hare; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 5414) granting a pension to 
Mary R. Neal; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 5415) providing for the pay- 
ment of additional per diems to certain witnesses in the case 
of the United States v. A. L. Wisner & Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 5416) granting a pension to 
Ryan V. Eichelberger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5417) granting a pension to William H. 
Troxell ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 5418) granting a pension to George A. 
Beam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 5419) to reinstate John K. 
Thompson as a gunner in the United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 5420) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob C. Maddix; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 5421) granting an increase 
of pension to William T. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5422) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerry Daniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 5423) granting a pension to 
Emma L. Grady; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 5424) granting an 
increase of pension to Henry A. Cross; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of Pastors’ Feder- 
ation, General Synod of the Reformed Church in America, favor- 
ing prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Grand Igloo Pioneers of 
Alaska, against passage of the Alexander bill, relative to tax- 
ing canneries in the Territories; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 


Also (by request), memorial of Socialist Party of Kings 


County, N. Y., against espionage law as interpreted by the 
Department of Justice and the post-office authorities; to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. CRAGO: Memorial of Presbyterian Church of White 
Haven and sundry citizens of Franklin County, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Evangelical Lutheran Congre- 
gation of Philadelphia, Pa., relative to churches being able to 
secure wine for sacramental purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Br. Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Paterson, N. J., asking that the law relat- 
ing to the carrying in the mails of matter containing liquor 
advertisements be amended in certain respects; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Burns, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war measure ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Memorial of executive committee of the 
National Association of Knit Goods Selling Agents, relative to 
purchase of knit goods for the Army and Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of conference of the high cost of living, favor- 
ing a Federal tax on assessed value of improved and unim- 
proved land; to the Committee on Ways an} Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS: Petition of Mrs. S. C. Taylor, of 
Cleveland, Miss., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of National 
Association of Fisheries. Commissioners, urging enactment of 
uniform laws respecting the discharge of commercial and other 
waste into streams and tidal waters seriously affecting the pro- 
duction and maturing of marine food life; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of members of Tyson Col- 
ored Methodist Protestant Church, West Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md., relative to recent troubles in East St. Louis, Mo.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, of Baltimore, 
Md., relative to increased tax on alcohol; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
Hollis and Myers amendments to the war-revenue bill, relative 
to taxing gifts, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Suffrage League of Fair- 
field County, Conn., favoring suffrage for women; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Mrs. F. J. Westfall, president, and 
the members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Harrisville, W. Va., urging the enactment of a bone-dry prohi- 
bition amendment and commending Congress for its recent atti- 
tude toward this measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, favoring enactment of the daylight-saving 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the New York Social Hygiene Society. advo- 
eating abrogation of patent on salvarsan; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, petition of Walter L. Bomer of Brooklyn, N. ¥., favor- 
ing speedy enactment of the food-control bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of M. G. Koslow of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting 
against increase in second-class postal rates; to the Committee 
ou Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Henry Bredehorst and 15 other residents of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against any kind of prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Als, petition of David A. Howell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
national war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial of faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, relative to zone around mili- 
tary camps for protection of morals; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Brier Hill Grange, No. 744, Brier 
Hill, N. V., opposing any food-control legislation predicated on 
the false proposition that the farmers of the United States are 
overpaid for their produce, and protesting against the appoint- 
ment of any person by any State or national food council or 
board of food control who is not a practical operative farmer 
or a man actually engaged in the business of the distribution 
of food products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of H. T. Dyett, president Home 
Wire Co4 Rome, N. Y., favoring flat tax on excess profits of 
corporations instead of a graduated levy; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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SATURDAY, July 14, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, July 12, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Penrose _ Smoot 
Chamberlain Kellogg Pittman Sterling 
tis Kendrick Poindexter Stone 
Fletcher Kenyon Pomerene Sutherland 
France King Reed Thompson 
Gore La Follette Shafroth 
Gronna McCumber Sheppard Vardaman 
Hale McKellar Sherman Walsh 
Hollis McNary Simmons arren 
Johnson, Cal. Mar Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Smith, Ga. Williams 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I wish to announce the absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Asuurst], who is detained from the Senate on 
2 of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. i : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Snmtos and Mr. Watson answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] is detained on important busi- 


ness. s 
Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RosrNson] is detained on important business. 
Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy] is detained on important business. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Oversran] is absent on official business. 
He is paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


THE CONQUERING AIR FLEET. ` 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I read this morning in the 
Washington Post an editorial entitled “The conquering air 
fleet.“ It is to such an extent a clarion ring for speeding up 
legislation in order to prove ourselves effective and efficient in 
this great struggle that I ask to have it read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE CONQUERING AIR FLEET. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs, with an Americanism that 
commands admiration, has considered and unanimously — 5 the bill 
which calls for an expenditure of $640,000,000 for imm tely creating 


an airplane fleet that will give the United States command of the air. 
This is courageous; it is magnificent; it is war. 
Set aside everythin, 


Now, gentlemen of Congress, do your duty! 
but the victory of the United States over Germany If any persona 
or factional suggestion occurs to you, smother it, If you see an amend- 
ment which by considerable debate might get you a little credit, forget it. 

Any slacker can suggest a way to delay and amend and fail. It takes 


Americans to join hands and hearts, stifie their individual preferences, 


and rush forward to victory. 

The American people don't care a rap about the defects of the air- 
lane bill, if there are any defects. It is its splendid assurance of vic- 
ory that they are interested in. Defects may be cured in short order 

by act of Congress, but the act of Congress that passes this bill is the 
act that counts. ; 

Here is a zey to win. Seize upon it, men of Congress! Don't post- 

pene for a day the mighty preparations that this bill will put in action. 
he manhood of the Nation is eager to assemble and direct the forces 
that will annihilate the enemy. o to it, Congress! 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 5405) making appropriations for 
oertain session employees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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PETITIONS. y 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Mount Clemens, Mich., praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. GALLINGER) presented a petition of 
the Federal Labor Union of Portsmouth, N. H., praying for the 
early passage of the pending food bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the City Council of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., praying for the regulation of food prices, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McKELLAR., I ask to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram from the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 10,1917. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, composed of 105 
of the leading daily newspapers of the South, in convention assembled 
to-day unanimously passed a resolution expressing the keenest sym- 
pathy with the Government's needs in the present extraordinary fnan- 
cial situation, the most cordial Lele ne. orem to cooperate in raisin 
the necessary additional revenues, and their desire to stand their jus 
and fair proportion of the increased taxation. The convention, however, 
unanimou: voi extra tax on the net 
revenues of newspapers, which does not apply to other lines of business. 

n reference to the proposed 


rate or rates should be 
however, an increase in 


Curtis B, JOHNSON. 
BILLS INTRODUCED., 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. GALLINGER) : 

A bill (S. 2647) granting an increase of pension to George O. 
Pearl (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 2648) for the relief of Barneybass Eastridge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2649) granting an increase of pension to Louis M. 
Starring; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 5 
A bill (S. 2650) to authorize the county of Okanogan, in th 
State of Washington, to construct bridges within that county 

across the Okanogan River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2651) to place Henry La Motte upon the active list 
as surgeon in the Medical Corps of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


RECENT DISTURBANCES IN EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to offer a con- 
current resolution, and I ask that it be printed and go over 
under the rule. ` 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 10) was submitted, as follows: e 


Whereas citizens of the United States have recently been killed by mob 
violence in East St. Louis, III., in the circumstances and in such 
numbers as to show underlying conditions of national significance, 
and indicating such weaknesses and lack of protection to citizens of 
the United States as to warrant an examination by an authority suffi- 
ciently werful, impartial, and comprehensive, to ascerta the 
causes thereof: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 93 
That a committee of 10, consisting of 5 Members of the Senate and 5 
Members of the House, to be named by the presiding officers thereof, be 
appointed to investigate the mob violence and riots in East St. Louis, III., 
and the causes thereof, and make a report of the same to Congress; that 
such committee shall have power and is hereby authorized to issue 
process and enforce the attendance of witnesses, the production of 
papers and documents, and all evidence which may shed any light 
upon the cause, and to fix the responsibility for the deaths of such citi- 
zens of the United States as were the victims of mob violence. The 
expenses of such investigation to be paid out of the contingent funds 
of each House in an equal sum. 

That such investigating committee be, and is hereby, instructed to co- 
operate with the Department of Justice of the United States or of any 
State, and supplement the efforts of vg such department not only to 

reasons for such outbreak and the persons responsible 


asce 
eres but to secure punishment for those liable to criminal prosecu- 
n. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR LANE. 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Sunday, the 12th day of August, and the hour of 10.30 
a, m. of that day, be set apart for holding memorial exercises 
to commemorate the public services of my late colleague, Sena- 
tor Lane, of Oregon, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
Is there objection to thie request of the Senator from Oregon? 
The Chair hears none, and it is se ordered. 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That the Senate convene on Sunday, August 12, 1917, at 
10 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m., to consider resolutions in commemora- 
tion of the life, character, and public services of the late Senator Harry 
Laxn, of Oregon. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distributiom of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, in what I have te say I have 
no thought of saying anything that will especially contribute 
to the pleasure, still less to the enlightenment of the Senate, but 
what I have to say I wish to say because I desire on my own 
account to have it constitute a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to discuss the details of 
the bill before the Senate or of the substitute proposed therefor. 
I may have something to say later on about the bill and the 
substitute while we are considering the comparative merits of 
the two, but now I desire to address myself to the more general 
aspects of this legislation. 

Mr. President, there are provisions in the pending bill—and 
thut is the bill I now have particularly in mind—I do not like; 
indeed, there are provisions in it I could not think of support- 
ing if presented at a time when normal national conditions pre- 
vailed. I am uot unappreeiative of the pertineney and foree 
of the criticisms of the bill made by several distinguished 
Senators. I confess myself unable to make a satisfactory reply 
to some of these criticisms. I have no doubt the Senators who 
make these criticisms are performing a patriotic and useful 
service to the country, at least in this way, by calling public 
attention to the legislative trend, with which we are becom- 
ing familiar, of the growing disregard of the Constitution of the 
United States, and of a growing indifference to those theories 
of government which heretofore we have esteemed to be funda- 
mental and essential to the integrity of the Nation and the 
safety of the people. 

I have said there are provisions in this bill I do not like, and 
I might add that the same thing is true of other bills—so-called 
war bills—we have recently passed, and which I voted for. I 
voted for those bills in the belief—although I confess it was a 
hesitating belief—that it was best in the circumstances. In 
like spirit I shall vote for this bill; and this I say with full 
knowledge that it is a dangerous thing to establish bad prece- 
dents even under exceptional circumstances or abnermal con- 
ditions. They are apt to return to plague us. I ean only hope 
that I may not hereafter be arraigned in the court of conseience 
or be held to a too strict accountability by a newly aroused 
and revitalized public judgment, or by posterity. If the more 
objectionable features of the bill can be removed or modified 
by amendment, all the better; but however that may be, in the 
final analysis, it is my present purpose to vote in favor of pass- 
ing this bill as finally agreed upon into law. After making 
this apparently somewhat inconsistent explanation, it behooves 
me to state my position more definitely. 

I have already, more than once, voiced my general attitude 
with respect to this whole war business, but I think it oppor- 
tune and in a personal sense neeessary to restate it. Moreover, 
as we progress along this line of legislative enactment I may 
deem it necessary to again restate, perhaps more tham once, the 
attitude I have taken, may I not say from the beginning, with 
respect to these matters. 

Mr. President, I have divided this speech which I am making 
into three sections. I have now reached the first section, which 
relates to objections that have been urged against this legtsla- 
tion on constitutional grounds. 

I. CONSTITUTIONAL Onsecrions. 


Senators for whom I have high respect, and to whose judg- 
ments I am accustomed to pay deference, protest that this bill 
contains essential features which are in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. As already stated, I am not prepared to controvert 
that contention. I fear that there are provisions in the bill 
we have before us—provisions crudely conceived and hastily 
improvised—which the most casual student of the Constitution 
would consider violative of that instrument. The same thing 
might well be said of other bills we have enacted since our 
declaration of war. And this reflection brings me to this: 
thought—a thought I wish again to impress: 

You know, Mr. President, as every Senator and the country 
knows, I was resolutely opposed to plunging this country into 
this foreign, far-away European war. You are bound to know, 
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how deep my conviction on that subject must have been to have 
taken the actien I did, since I knew, as everyone knew—and 
none knew so well as I—what the almost inevitable and imme- 
diately hurtful personal consequences of that action would be 
to me. Nevertheless: I warned you and the country against that 


- fateful step, voted against taking it, and have suffered the antici- 


pated personal consequences. I warned you and the country then 
that if we insisted upon this course we would open: a Pandora’s 
box, the multiplying evils of which no man was wise enough to 
forecast. When a mere handful of Senators. opposed this head- 
long rush to the battle fronts of Europe and resisted the remark- 
able scheme advanced to have the Congress abdicate their con- 
stitutional functions and turn over to the Executive not only 
the power to wage war but practically to declare war and, in 
substantial effect, to administer all the eonstitutional powers 
of the Government, some 80 Senators or more passionately 
affixed their signatures to what may be called a “ legislative 
round robin,” by which they nailed to the cross those who did 
not believe in war and were unwilling to follow in the wake 
of their leadership. But from the beginning I have stated over 
and again that, while I looked with horror upon the proposal 
to involve this country in this foreign war, I would neverthe- 
less. loyally accept the joint judgment of the Congress and the 
President, if they should, acting together, declare for war; and 
from that day forth I have stood steadfastly in support of the 
dominating forces of the Government which declared that war 
was necessary. That is the position I took at the outstart, and 
I shall abide by it. 

The Congress: declared war, thereby authorizing and direct- 
ing the President, as Commander in Chief, to prosecute the war 
with the greatest possible vigor to a successful termination. 
Holding still many doubts and scruples in reserve, I shall sup- 
port the President and the Government in organizing our na- 
tiona resources. and in using them to the utmost of our strength. 

At this late day, after we have deliberately involved our- 
selves in this tremendous tumult, Senators become deeply trou- 
bled about the Constitution. I fear this trouble comes too late. 
It is most unfortunate that this troublous shadow did not fall 
athwart the Senate at a somewhat earlier day. Undoubtedly 
bills are being passed, one after another, which in some of their 
essential particulars would in ordinary times be denounced as 
subversive of the clear mandates of the Constitution. But we 
have been told in the course of the Senate debates that in a time 
of war like this we can property and constitutionally pass laws 
to further the objects of the war, which laws in normal times 
would be universally condemned and denounced as unconstitu- 
tional. This remarkable contention has been strongly urged by 
Senators in our hearing, some of whom are highly esteemed for 
their erudition as lawyers; and the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government appear to have aceepted this view 
the meaning of which is that the Constitution is at least in 
some large measure suspended by. the mere fact that a state 
of war exists—and we have been and still are proceeding on 
that theory and basis. 

Mr. President, I think it would not be an incorrect statement 
to say that, in so far as the lawmaking power is concerned, the 
Constitution, crucified, lies in a state of suspended animation— 
at least temporarily moribund. Whether this old charter of our 
liberties shall ever arise, revitalized, I do not certainly know. 
The judiciary is the one remaining constitutional coordinate 
power of the Government which, so far as we know, is yet free 
from revolutionary influence and which may, at a later day, 
open the door to the sepulcher. There may be a resurrection. 
Mr. „ times do come in the lives of nations when one 
may say, in the words of Marcus Antonius— 

O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. 

Whether, when they shall be called upon, the judges will 
stand unbending for the Constitution, as they have often stood 
for it in the past, firmly maintaining its limitations in presery- 


ing our established form of government and in making secure 


the rights of the private citizen, or whether they too shall join 
the legislative mob in the onward rush toward constitutional 
demolition and revolutionary change in our fundamental ideals, 
remains to be seen. The judges can not speak until the ill- 
considered things we shall do here—sometimes doing them pas- 
sionately, but more often doing them under the sharp prod of 
extraneous influences—are brought before them in due form for 
their deliberate and solemn judgment. For that we shall have 
to wait. 

In the meantime, so far as I can find it possible to do so, it is 
my desire and purpose to support the Government in promoting 
the supreme thing we now have in hand to do, and that is to 
make certain the succesful prosecution of the war to the most 
speedy ending. 
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II. AUTOCRACY AND ARISTOCRACY. 


Mr. Presiđent, this war program of legislation we are engaged 
upon, of which this bill is a typical example, is also eriticized 
by Senators and outside commentators on the ground that, while 
we are making war avowedly to crush the ambitious autocracy 
of Germany, we are in the prosecution of that enterprise build- 
ing an autocracy of our own whose far-extended reach puts it 
upon a plane which in essential particulars is little below the 
most arbitrary pretensions of the Kaiser’s Government itself. 
I am not competent to wage issue on that contention. The con- 
tention, Iam sorry to say, has too much the present semblance of 
truth; but can that be helped? There is one line of differentia- 
tion between the two quite obvious to me—and that line is not 
only of paramount importance but very comforting—namely, 
that the extraordinary powers the Congress are assuming for 
themselves and conferring on the Executive are extraordinary 
powers intended merely to serve a present purpose, and that 
these extraordinary powers will be temporary in duration, and 
not permanent, whereas we contend that the autocratic powers 
of the Imperial German Government are a permanent part of 
that Government—ingrafted upon its very organism, 

I hope that this line of differentiation is accurately drawn, 
and especially do I hope—yes, and believe—that that line will 
not be forgotten or obliterated after the war. I so hope because 
surely it can not. be that we mean permanently to change our 
form of Government. Surely it can not be that we are making 
an unwritten constitution, after the English plan, to supplant 
that which is written. I know that the things we are doing 
are pregnant of perilous future possibilities, but I feel that 
now we are almost compelled to go forward. I do not see 
how we can halt or retrace our steps until the reverberating 
echoes of the last hostile gun have ceased to disturb the peace 
of the world. Beyond that day I look with hope and faith that 
the liberty-loving people of our own America will readjust ‘our 
national life upon old familiar lines, drawn within those lim- 
itations of constitutional power for which we have stood for 
more than a century, and which we have firmly and zealously 
maintained for the preservation of liberty and a real democracy, 

Mr. President, I hate autocratic rule, I hate aristocratic rule, 
and fear both. I abominate kings, kaisers, czars, and emper- 
ors—royalty in any guise—and beyond these, looking .down- 
ward, I can not avoid an inborn feeling—I hesitate to say a 
feeling of contempt, but of unspeakable dislike for all such 
human things as princes, dukes, lords, and others like them of 
minor degree who hold hereditary title under royal patent to 
bestride the world, as it were, that the working and really 
creative forces of men should pass between their outstretched 
legs, as between the legs of some bestriding Colossus, and lay 

tribute at their feet. 

All these lordly gentlemen, of whatever land or caste, look 
alike tome. Iam blind to any essential difference between them. 
I would strip every man of them of his toggery, his haughty 
pretensions, and ill-gotten privileges, and send him about his 
business to make an honest living by his own hand and brain. 
and to exist like other men. True it is that some of these aristo- 
crats do real service to the State; but most of them are little 
more than incnbi on the body politic. They feed on the public 
and lord it over the people. Always they assume an attitude of 
superiority and mastery. Even those who serve with credit 
could serve as well and with greater honor,as men like Gladstone, 
the great Commoner, served, as untitled private citizens. There 
should be no such thing as a select, aristocratic, much less 
autocratic, class in government. No man or class of men should 
be entitled to rule by heredity. Mr. President, whenever shall 
we reach a point in world development when the body politic 
can be freed from political and even social fungi? May the 
plain people not hope to reach that end at the end of this war? 
At all events I declare most positively that. our part in this 
War—whether in the waging or at the ending—should in no 
wise tonflict with the great principles of human democracy I 
here reproclaim. 

Mr. President, I was glad to pay respect te the French mission 
when they recently visited Washington, because they represented 
a people who, after long years of travail. bloodshed, and heroic 
effort, put an end to royalty, autocracy, and aristocracy in 
France, and upon the wreck of those old eft filthy and always 
oppressive public evils builded a great democracy imbued with 
the spirit of universal liberty and equality. I was equally glad 
also to pay respect to the Russian mission, because they, too, 
represented a great people, who out of the voleanic upheavals of 
this stupendous war have swept a royal master from his throne, 
and are striving—I hope in Ged’s providence striving success- 
fully—to construct a great and true democracy on the ruins 
of an autocracy which has brutalized Russia for centuries. 
Here at least is one blessing this frightful war promises to man- 


kind. I pray Heaven that a still greafer harvest of this kind 
may be garnered for the good of men all over the world wherever 
royalty lifts its sinister standard before this old globe of ours 
shall again peacefully swing in its accustomed orbit. 

Mr. President, while the war is on and waged as it now is 
waged, although not unmindful of the expressed apprehensiong 
of Senators and fully alive to the possible dangers of the future, 
I see no loyal way for me to go except to support the President 
and those associated with him in the conduct of the war. The 
future is always uncertain, but my guiding star in this night of 
doubt is the Star of Faith. I grope, but I shall go forward. I 
shall go forward.-in the hope of rendering some service to make 
the future what it should be. 

My one great present desire is to aid the Government in 
bringing this war to a speedy end. I say this in the midst of 
this world clamor, because I see no chance for the unshaken 
champions of real democracy to be even heard with patience 
until the war is ended. 

III. Prace—WuHEN AND How? 


Mr, President, when and how is peace possible? Before we 
entered inte the war I believed this Government beld in its hand 
the power of commanding peace between the warring nations 
of Eurepe, 1 believed, based on my knowledge of the situa- 
tion, that then we could have resolutely approached all the 
belligerents on the just ground that our vital national interests 
and the vital interests of the neutral world were so involved 
that we had, as the most powerful representative of neutral 
nations, a right to speak in the interest of world peace. Pos- 
sibly I may be wrong, but I believe that we could have laid 
down to the several belligerent powers a basis of peace abso- 
lutely just to all, including ourselves, that none of the belliger- 
ent powers could have rejected—that none could have dared 
to reject—because we could have assumed such an attitude 
with respect to the whole subject, backed by the neutral na- 
tions if we had sought their support, as would have enabled 
us to propose a basis of peace so just that it would have been 
impossible for any of the belligerents to have refused to co- 
operate with us in our effort to establish peace. It is bootless 
at this time to outline in detail the stand we might have taken 
in this behalf. I thought, and still think, we held in hands 
that balance of power that could have enforced a world peace. 
I believe that it is still within our power to, bring about world 
peace without serious further sacrifice of blood er treasure. 
That is my personal belief, about which I have no doubt. 
However, I will not now elaborate these ideas, because it 
would be useless. Our Government is no longer a Government 
of peace, but ef war. It would be madness to everlook that 
obvious fact. The preachment of “peace without victory ” 
has been changed to the preachment of “peace only with 
victory.” That is our present governmental attitude. I recog- 
nize that we are in this behalf confronting a condition, not a 
theory. We had as well understand now as later that there 
will be no peace until the German Government lift their hands 
in token of surrender. Germany must be crushed before we 
shall again call the rising sun to light the day of peace. Do 
you doubt that I am stating the exact situation as it now is? 
It may be that something may later occur to change the Presi- 
dent's attitude, and if the President changes his attitude the 
Congress will change their attitude, but not otherwise, To my 
vision the prospect of peace on any basis different from that I 
have indicated appears only as a faint glimmer on the horizon 
of hope. There is no need for sane men to deceive themselves 
about that. If what I say is true, then we are brought to a 
point of clear undersianding to this effect: That unless the 
President modifies his attitude there will be no peace until our 
arms are crowned with victory on the battle fields of Europe. 
When will that event occur, as sooner or later it is bound to 
occur? I say bound to occur, because with the tremendous 
overwhelming forces arrayed against the Teutonic combine, 
there can be but one end to the war as I see it. The German 
powers must yield. 2 

Therefore it follows that the sooner victory comes to our arms 
the sooner the world will come to its senses and to some just 
basis of permanent peace. The sooner this is accomplished the 
sooner the world can begin to adjust itself to the new condi- 
tions which are to arise out of this conflict, and, perhaps more 
important, the sooner our own people can begin the work of 
restoring their own governmental autonomy on lines consistent 
with their Constitution and national ideals, I see no way of 
bringing all this world turmoil to an end and thus arriving at 
the point ef world readjustment and national readjustment 
except by employing to the utmost limit all the vast powers of 
this Nation, cooperating with those with whom we are by force 
of circumstances associated, to end the war. And, as I see it, 
the sooner this end can be reached the better for all. Dealing 
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with this situation as it appears to me, I rest under the com- 
pelling conviction that the best present service I can render my 
country and mankind is to aid the Government of the United 
States in every way possible to add the full contribution of its 
mighty power to force peace by the arbitrament of the sword. 
After that I believe the people of the United States and the 
thoughtful people of the world will begin to take their bearings. 
At this time we are on the bosom of a tumultuous sea where 
none can measure heights or depths. It is imperative that the 
world must reach a period of greater calm and sanity, and that 
period is not within sight on this side the termination of the 
war. 

Mr. President, what I have said in a way expresses my view 
and attitude. In the interest of peace, of humanity, of better 
world conditions, and especially in the interest of restoring 
our own national normality, I see nothing I can do better cal- 
culated to promote these ends than to give my unreserved sup- 
port to the Government as constituted in prosecuting the war 
with the greatest possible vigor to a speedy and successful con- 
clusion, ‘This I have said more than once; this, I repeat again, 
and this I shall do. Accordingly, I shall support this legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in so far as a part of what 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sroxn] has just said is a clarion 
call to duty to “stiffen our sinews and summon up our courage“ 
to see this thing through to a successful issue, I agree with him 
most emphatically, but there is a part of what he said which is 
an iridescent dream, and I can not permit it to pass without 
entering my protest. There never was a month or a week or an 
hour or a minute when this country could have suggested terms 
for a just and lasting peace which would not have been scorned 
at the court of Berlin by the Kaiser and his military and bu- 
reaucratic entourage. That sort of a thing is a mere dream 
of what might have been, a picture of what can not be, not even 
now, much less then. It will remain a dream until the time 
when we shall have demonstrated to Germany that behind an 
eloquent tongue there is a mailed fist. 

We not only could not have laid down any terms for a just 
and lasting peace which would have been accepted, but we could 
not even lay down any terms to prevent the sinking of our own 
ships upon the high seas while we were neutral. We could not 
have laid down anything that would not be kicked out of court 
at Berlin. Why? Because that crowd had a perfect contempt 
for the American Government and for the American people, the 
contempt that the skilled and prepared boxer has for a heavy 
beefy fellow who can not assert himself. That was their view 
of us. That is their view of us yet; and that will remain their 
view of us until upon the plains of France or upon the high 
seas we indicate that there is something else to us. It was the 
contempt that a prepared athlete has in a cause even unjust 
for an antagonist whose muscles are flabby, whose preparation 
has been nothing, and whose antagonism can, in the opinion of 
the athlete, be ignored. 

I say that because otherwise a part of what the Senator from 
Missouri has just said might be a reflection upon the Presi- 
dent and the administration—not intended but in effect. The 
President and the administration did do everything that human 
intellect could conceive for the purpose, if possible, of bringing 
an end to the war, and especially of keeping us out of it. We 
did everything that we had a right to do. The President came 
to this Chamber and made that speech which was criticized 
not only abroad but here in this Chamber as being “a peace-at- 
any-price speech,” the celebrated speech in which he said we 
must have “peace without victory.” He traveled the whole 
gamut up and down. He allowed this Nation to suffer humilia- 
tion after humiliation, shame piled upon shame, grazed the very 
edge of cowardice, because his heart beat in unison with the 
cause of a just and lasting peace, and in pitying love for suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Now, we are in it—the Senator is right in the balance of 
what he says—we have got to see it through, and, as the darkies 
down South say, see it “plumb through.” We have got to see 
it through not only to a successful issue of this war but while 
we are about it to a just and permanent treaty, under whose 
comprehensive terms we shall as far as possible make war cease 
to be a game of national athletes. We have got to see it 
through to a point where the world can hope that there shall be 
peace for some generations at any rate—to a point where the 
civilized world shall say to any nation which goes to war with- 
out having previously submitted the cause in controversy, or 
proposed to submit it to fair and impartial arbitrament, “ You 
are an outlaw nation; you are no longer within the pale of inter- 
national law; you are outside the pale of civilization; you are 
everybody’s enemy; we shall treat you as such until you come 
back to your senses. We are tired of this.” 


We do not propose in time of peace to prepare for war always. 
We propose now in times of war to prepare for peace, and for a 
just and lasting peace, and we are going through with it with 
men and money and ships. We are to see it through on land 
and on sea and in the air above them both and under the sea, 
until we have reached the goal not only of peace but of a just 
and lasting peace, a righteous peace. Old Thomas Jefferson 
said at one time that “no man was responsible for the rightful- 
ness of his opinion, but every man was responsible for the 
righteousness of it.” So it is with nations. 

Now, I agree with the Senator from Missouri. It seems to 
me that we have been as Senators indulging in endless verbali- 
ties, endless criticism, endless attention to minutiæ and to 
small matters. 

The House committee has just reported to the House a bill to 
spend some $600,000,000 for aeroplanes and see what we can do 
in this war in the quickest possible way. -I hope, and I have 
reason to hope from what I have heard, that the House will 
pass it through without waiting to consider every “if” and 
“but” and “and” in every provision of the bill. If it is not 
perfectly right, it can be made right, but the main thing is to 
make a start. Let the Senate be guided by its example. Talks 
may be silvern, but votes are golden. 

When somebody is rushing at me with both fists prepared 
I have not time to criticize the attitude of my own fists or 
person. The thing is to meet him, and to meet him as well as 
I can and as quickly as I can and as forcibly as I can. 

Mr. President, the country is not unaware of what we have 
been doing, and the country is also not unaware of what we 
have not been doing, when we might have been doing something, 
This is the Armageddon, the war of all the nations of all the 
world, everybody at everybody’s throat, and we have spent 
three months in merely initiating the legislation that is to start 
off the carrying on of our part of this war. We have spent three 
months in passing the legislation necessary to start to mobilize 
men, money, and resources, so that we might prove in the begin- 
ning, after the legislation, a factor in this struggle. Men may 
cry peace, as the old Revolutionary hero said, “ Peace, peace, 
but there is no peace.” For six months before we went into 
this struggle there was no peace, and every man with a long 
vision knew it. The only mistake that we have made is that 
we did not get into it in time. Liberty and democracy all over 
the world may be deprived of “a place under the sun” as the 
ultimate result of this struggle because we did not have a vision 
long enough to get into it in time. A 

The Senator from Missouri is right. There is nothing to do 
now except to go forward—not even to look backward or to 
look to either side. 

Gentlemen tell me that certain things are unconstitutional 
because they would be unconstitutional in peace times. Other 
extremists, on the other side, say that we have certain “war 
powers.” Neither is true. The Constitution stands unchanged, 
but in its applicability to things it applies to them according 
to the condition in which the things are at the time of the appli- 
eation. There are hundreds of things that are thoroughly con- 
stitutional in time of war in carrying out the behest of the 
Constitution to “support an army and navy“ and to “carry on 
war” which would be not only absurd but really unconstitu- 
tional in times of peace, for the simple reason that in times of 
war the exercise of the power is proper and necessary in order 
to accomplish a constitutional end, which is to support armies 
and navies and carry on war, and in times of peace, the con- 
stitutional end being nonexistent, can not evoke and justify 
the means. The things that are constitutional for carrying on a 
war are unconstitutional when no war is being carried on. 

In times of peace the same things will be neither necessary 
nor proper, because the task would be a different one. Every- 
body knows, or ought to know, the difference between a peace 
establishment and a war establishment. A 

There are just two classes of people in America, and the 
sooner we find it out the better. One is loyal to the American 
Republic and wants to win this war. Whatever is to be suffered, 
it is willing to suffer; whatever it shall cost it is willing to 
pay; whatever must be endured it is willing to endure. 

The other side is consciously or unconsciously disloyal and 


-untrue, not only to the American Republic but to the cause of 


liberty throughout the world, which is involved in this war. 
The President is right. We must see it through, and see it 
through to where democracy shall have a safe place in this 
world. That can not be done, Mr. President, so long as there 
exists anywhere enthroned or vested with authority any man 
controlling any great national destiny who is insane enough— 
for it is a form of insanity, and it is nothing else—to believe, 
first, that government is an independent entity, not a mere 
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creature of man for man’s use, but a separate thing with sepa- 
Tate rights and separate duties outside of the pale of morals 
and the moral law; and, in the second place, that he, thus 
enthroned, “rules by divine right”; that God is his intimate 
SFV God 
all. 
“Summon up’ your courage,” “stiffen your sinews,” “show 


gigantic struggle that this country was ever engaged 
even excepting the Revolution, because if we had failed 


ever the objections to it might have been or may be, was 
is the freest country in the world, except our own and some 
its self-governing colonies. We would have been in no worse 
condition to-day than Canada is. This struggle is even more 
serious than was the Civil War, because, even had the South 
been victorious, there would have been two free countries upon 
this hemisphere, with miserable customhouses between us, and 
the keeping up of armies out of suspicion of one another, and 
other immense disadvantages; but still there would have been 
two free countries and two democracies without kings or nobles, 

You lose this fight, and the road is made clear from Berlin 
to Bagdad; from Belgrade, upon the Danube, down to Saloniki,” 
on the Ægean and across to Asia Minor, for the Government 
of the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgers and Junkerdom. 
Lose it and one of two things is going to happen—you can 
either bid eternal farewell to democracy on this earth, its place 
to be taken by a new world empire, under whose shadow all 
will be vassals, or else you can make out of America, as Europe 
has made out of herself, an armed camp, sitting and watching 
all the time like a panther in his lair, ready to spring at your 
throat whenever you are off guard, and when the opportunity 
for booty, pelf. and power seems good to the descendants of 
the Goths and Vandals and Huns. 

What is the use of fooling with any of these “ifs” and 
“buts ” and“ notwithstandings ” and“ moreovers and “ where- 
ases”? Get the substance of what you want in the grand 
outline and put it through. Meet the enemy as the enemy meets 
us—with every man and every resource and every form of 
national virility and vitality. 

You need not deceive yourselves. Our boys and men have got 
to go to the trenches and have got to be killed, have got to be 
maimed, and perhaps be buried upon foreign soil. It may be 
that you can not even bring them back to the plantation and 
put them in the family graveyard with a loving inscription on 
their tombs. When you consider that and what it amounts to 
them and to us, what does all this stuff you are talking about 
here amount to—questions of money and procedure, stupid ver- 
balities. I started to say “linked sweetness long drawn out.” 
but it is not even sweetness; it is linked nonsense long drawn 
out; worse than that, the verbalities are not even “linked” 
together. The very air is surfeited with them and sick. 

War is war, and the man who attempts to carry on war upon 
the same principles that would guide him in peace times in 
ordinary legislation is either lacking in acuteness of vision or 
he is lacking in loyalty, to the country in behalf of which he 
wants the war to be carried on. “ Hew to the line; let the chips 
fly as they may.” See this thing through first; see it through 
not to a peace only which might be merely an armistice and a 
preparation by a breathing spell for or continuation of this 
eternal curse of national armed camps all over the world, of 
which Great Britain and we, the two branches of the English- 
speaking race, must after this war become a party—though 
hitherto we have avoided: it—not to a mere peace, which may 
be only a sound and a word and a name, but a just and lasting 
peace, bottomed upon the rights of nationalities, bottomed upon 
the rights of those who peak the same language, not to be 
repressed and oppressed by others, and bottomed above all 
upon justice and righteousness and the acknowledged obliga- 
tion of sacred international compacts. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President. I am glad to And myself in 
hearty accord with the distinguished Senator ‘from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] as to the necessity for a vigorous prosecution of this 
war. The patriotic determination of the Senator from Missouri 
to support the pending bill and the administration in the prosecu- 
tion of the war does him all the more credit, because at the same 
time he expresses misgivings as to where we shall be led with 
reference to the Constitution of the United States. 

I am glad to say further that I do not share his misgivings 
as to the Constitution, but I agree entirely with the sentiments 
just expressed by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

To conduct a successful war we must have a strong Army, a 
powerful Navy, and a tranquil, prosperous people. No army will 
be strong, no navy will be powerful, and no people will be tran- 


quil and prosperous unless there is available for their use at 
moderate prices an adequate supply of food, fuel, and other 


necessaries. 

The President of the United States is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy and the Executive in Chief of the 
Federal laws. It is the duty of Congress to raise revenues, make 
appropriations, and pass necessary and proper laws for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare. 

Since the existing laws have failed to assure an adequate 
supply of necessaries at moderate prices it is necessary to pass 
additional laws to achieve that much desired result. We must 
give the Chief Executive extraordinary powers during the pend- 
ency of the war to meet the special emergencies that confront us. 
This is the plain duty of Congress. 

In considering the details of the pending food bill we may well 
differ. I do not address myself to the details at this time. I 
desire briefly to discuss the power of Congress to pass such rea- 
sonable and necessary administrative laws as it believes to be 
wise in the present crisis. 

It would be highly diverting to ring the changes once more 
on the familiar decisions of our Supreme Court dealing with 
the powers of the President and of Congress. Some nice dis- 
tinctions might be indicated, many acute inferences might be 
drawn, and places might even be pointed out where the work of 
the fathers might be improved upon. For the lawyer who de- 
lights to split hairs the occasion for indulging in his fayorite 
diversion is well-nigh irresistible. 

But war can not be successfully conducted by a debating club. 
War is not a legislative, but an administrative task. We take 
too much unction to ourselves when we imagine that the people 
look to us in this crisis to be especially zealous in defense of 
their constitutional rights. The people will resume after the 
war any liberties that have been impaired while the fighting is 
on. Unless we save the Nation from destruction we shall have 
no Constitution to engage our anxious care. 

The country is not afraid of enslavement or oppression at the 
hands of President Wilson or of Mr. Hoover. The country is 
afraid that Congress will disregard the imperative demand to 
do everything possible to win this war. If any man’s consti- 
tutional rights are infringed in the process, he will be amply 
compensated through the courts or by Congress. But there will 
be no hearing for the Congress which fails promptly and gener- 
ously to supply the powers and sinews of war. The country 
does not fear masters; it fears cowards and sluggards. It 
desires Congress to give the President all the power and all the 
money he wants, heaped up and running over, and then to 
adjourn and preserve a very impressive silence and permit the 
President as Commander in Chief to conduct the common de- 
fense, and as Chief Executive to administer the laws for the 
public welfare, 

is well equipped to pass a law empowering the Presi- 
dent to select and commission a food administrator, but Congress 
is not the appropriate constitutional instrument to decide 
whether Mr. Hoover or some one else is the best man to fill that 
office. It is my own opinion that the people want Mr. Hoover 
and will gladly follow his lead in matters of food control. And 
the people are usually right in their judgment of public men. 
But of one thing we may be sure, if Mr. Hoover does not admin- 
ister the food business of the country with conspicuous success, 
the President will displace him as readily as he will displace 
the unsuccessful leader of an army in the field. 

The President asks us to pass laws to enable him to handle 
the food, fuel, and necessaries situation effectively and for the 
benefit of the Army, the Navy, the people, and our allies. It 
gets us nowhere to debate whether the President could exercise 
an efficient control over the distribution of necessaries without 
these laws. It gets us nowhere to debate whether Congress would 
have the power to pass these laws in time of peace. 

The President does not intend to exercise the powers desired 
by him until Congress grants them. We are most certainly at 
war. The only questions then are first, whether we have a right 
to confer the powers in war times, and, second, whether we 
think it wise as a matter of legislative discretion to confer 
them. 

I shall waste no time on the question of exercising the dis- 

cretion, if we have it. The Senate will pass this bill by an over- 
whelming vote when the last oratorical gun has sounded. 
„On the question of our power under the Constitution to pass 
the law, I venture the assertion that every attempt by Congress 
to pass laws as war measures has been eventually upheld by the 
Supreme Court. There can be no doubt that this law will be 
held constitutional. The chances are strong that it will never 
be challenged in the courts. 

Many cases have been cited which establish the right of Con- 
gress to pass measures of the same general character as this. 
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The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] covered the ground fully in their constitu- 


tional arguments on the bill. No case has been cited, and none 
will be found, which denies the right of Congress to pass such a 
measure in war time. 

It is true that the food question has never become serious in 
the United States during previous wars. Consequently foud 
legislation of this character has not been passed. We have no 
exact precedent for it; it is an innovation; but we need have 
no concern because it is an innovation. We are concerned oniy 
to decide whether the benefits to be derived from the innova- 
tion as a war measure are likely to be sufficient to outweigh 
the inconveniences and injuries that may result. It is a very 
simple problem, and one that this body could perfectly well 
decide without looking at a law book. 

It is a waste of time, moreover, to debate whether the Con- 
stitution is suspended in war time. No one asks to suspend it 
for the purpose of accomplishing the object we have in view. 
If any private property is taken, it will be paid for at a fair 
price under the compensation clause of the Constitution. 

Nothing will be taken except by due process of law. We are 
now engaged in enacting into law the various due processes 
which we purpose to employ. 

We shall not impair the obligation of contracts, except in- 
cidentally, as we do under the bankruptcy law, so that no ques- 
tion of constitutional prohibition is involved under that head. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note how easily those who 
now fear for the Constitution brushed aside a plain provision 
of the Constitution when the bill authorizing priorities of ship- 
ment on railroads was before the Senate. That bill authorizes 
the President to require a railroad to carry a less profitable 
class of freight when a more profitable class is offered. Such 
action by the President will diminish the earnings of the road, 
and thus deprive it of a part of its property, for transportation 
is the only thing the railroad has to sell. Depriving the railroad 
of its property without just compensation is a plain violation 
of the Constitution. The friends of that measure desired to 
provide just compensation in accordance with the Constitution, 
but those who now insist upon the sacredness of that immortal 
charter of our liberties refused to permit the railroad law to 
pass until the compensation feature had been stricken out. 
Some of them are inexpressibly shocked when the same treat- 
ment is extended to whisky distillers. 

It is needless to cite cases where provisions of the Constitu- 
tion have been set aside under martial law. I fully realize 
that we are not now discussing that phase of the question; but 
the position that the Constitution never yields to the necessities 
of war is shattered when we show a single exception, A case 
squarely in point is Luther v. Borden (7 How., 1), decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1849. It was there 
held that the constitutional guaranties against search and 
seizure do not prevail when martial law has been declared by 
the proper authority. È 

I haye not heard the case of Luther against Borden referred 
to during the debate in the Senate on this bill, and I may be 
pardoned for making more than a passing reference to it. The 
case grew out of Dorr's rebellion in the State of Rhode Island. 
There was there a contest between two State governments in the 
year 1842. Each faction claimed to be the proper government, 
and one of them, which claimed to have control of the legisla- 
ture, passed a law declaring martial law throughout the State 
of Rhode Island. An officer of the militia broke into a house 
without a warrant and arrested one of the opposite faction; so 
the case presented the question of the right to set aside the pro- 
vision of the Rhode Island constitution and of the United States 
Constitution forbidding search and seizure without warrant in 
times when martial law has been declared. 

The dissenting opinion in that case was written by Mr. Justice 
Woodbury, of my own State; and those who are opposing the 
pending bill on constitutional grounds could not put the case any 
more strongly than Levi Woodbury put it. He said on pages 66 
and 67: j 

Iñ most of our legislatures, also, as in Rhode Island, in A. D. 1798, 
by a fundamental law, there has been incorporated into their constitu- 
tions prohibitions to make searches for papers or persons without a due 
warrant, and to try for offenses except by indictment, unless in cases 
arising in the Army or Navy or militia themselves. 

The genius of our liberties holds in abhorrence all irregular inroads 
upon the dwelling houses Bud porsona of the citizen, and with a wide 
jeaiousy regards them as sacred, except when assailed in the established 
‘and allowed forms of municipal law. Three of the amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States were adopted, under such influences, 
to guard against abuses of power in those modes by the General Govern- 
ment, and evidently to restrict even a modified “ martial law” to cases 
happening among military men or the militia when in actual service. For 
‘one of them, amendment 6 rovides that “the ht of 


the people to be secure in th persons, houses, pers, and ects, 
cantante Enreascnabie searches and seizures shall not violated ; and no 


warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 


affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and I 
parsons or things to be seized.” The others are amendments third — 


And then he goes on, on page 702: 

It looks, certainly, like pr 7 
ment that, even in time ot Sepltimats aeri Jexlatetave con . — 
suspend or abolish all constitutional restrictions, as martial law doe an 

y all the personal and political ‘rights of the people at their feet. 
But bolder still is it to justify a claim to this tremendous power in any 
eine! sai in any of its officers, on the occurrence merely of some domestic 

But this “bolder still” doctrine was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court in the majority opinion, Woodbury alone 
dissenting. I will quote one more paragraph from the dissent- 
ing opinion before referring to the majority opinion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if Judge Woodbury, in the very strong and able dissenting 
opinion referred to, and one in which there is a clear statement 
of what warrants martial law, and the application of constitu- 
tional rights thereunder, did not predicate his dissent somewhat 
upon the ground that there was not sufficient reason for the 
establishment of martial law in the circumstances of the case? 
That is ny recollection of the opinion. 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is perfectly true. He did, in part, base 
his dissent on that position; but I am merely reading from his 
opinion, because these extracts sound so much like the argu- 
ments we have heard in opposition to our constitutional right to 
pass the pending bill. 

I now read again from page 62: 

It— 7 

Martial law 


exposed the whole population, not only to be seized without warrant or 
oath, and their houses broken open ani rifled, and this where the munic- 
ipal law and its officers and courts remained undisturbed and able to 
punish all offenses, but to subject prisoners thus summarily arrested in a 
civil strife to all the harsh 8 and penalties of courts-martial or ex- 
traordinary commissions and for all kinds of su posat offenses. By it 
every citizen, instead of reposing under the shield of known and fixed 
laws as to nis liberty, property, and life, exists with a rope around his 
neck, subject to be hung up by a military despot at the next lamp-post, 
under the sentence of some drumhead court-martial, 

That paragraph particularly reminds us of many things we 
have heard in the Senate in the last two or three weeks. But 
in reply to that statement, Chief Justice Taney, in the majority 
opinion, on page 45, said: 

And rei peda my a State may use its military power to put down 
an armed insurrection, too strong to be controlled by the civil authority. 
The power is essential to the existence of every Government, essential 
to the preservation of order and free institutions, and is as necessary 
to the States of this Union as to any other Government. The State 
itself must determine what degree of force the crisis demands 
It was a state of war; and the established Government resorted to the 
sights and usages of war to maintain itself, and to overcome the unlaw- 
ful opposition. And in that state of things the officers engaged in its 
military service might lawfully arrest anyone, who, from the informa- 
tion before them, they had reasonable grounds to believe was engaged 
in the insurrection; and might order a house to be forcibly entered and 
searched, when there were reasonable grounds for supposing he might 
be there concealed. Without the power to do this, martial law and the 
military array of the Government would be mere parade, and rather 
encourage attack than repel it. No more force, however, can be used 
than is necessary to accomplish the object. 


I wish to put in the Record one quotation from the Vallandig- 
ham case. The case was referred to in the House, but it has not 
been referred to in the Senate so far as I recall. In that case 
Ex parte Vallandigham, Twenty-cighth Federal cases, 874, at 
page 921—the judge delivering the opinion said: 

In a judgment, when the life of the Republic is impertieg; he mis- 
takes his duty and obligation as a patriot who is not willing to concede 
to the Constitution such a capacity of adaptation to circumstances 
as may be necessary to meet a great emergency and save the Nation 
from hopeless ruin. Self-preservation is a paramount law, which a 
nation, as well as an individual, may find it necessary to invoke. 
Nothing is hazarded in saying that the great and far-seeing men who 
framed the Constitution of the United States supposed they were laying 
the foundation of our National Government on an immovable basis. 
+ + œ% They did, however, distinctly contemplate the possibility of 
foreign war, and vested in Congress the power to declare its existence, 
and “to raise and support armies” and “provide and maintain a 
Navy.” They also made provision for the suppression of insurrection 
and rebellion. They were aware that the ope of these powers implied 
all other powers necessary to give them full effect. $ 

The only case that I have heard cited during this debate that 
seemed to support at all the contention of those who say that 
we have not the constitutional right to pass the pending bill is 
Ex parte Milligan, Fourth Wallace, page 2; but in that ease. 
although personal guaranties under the Constitution were upheld 
in time of war, the President had acted contrary to the provisions 
of the Constitution, without power conferred by Congress, in a 
section where war did not exist, where martial law had not been 
declared, and where the courts were open to enforce the law. 
The case has no application here; that is, it was a mere action 
by the President not supported by powers expressly granted by 
Congress. We are now engaged in passing laws which will ex- 
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pressly authorize the President to do these most necessary 
things. 

So much I have felt moved to say in order to reassure those of 
my friends who have had no time to examine the authorities as 
to the war powers of Congress. ‘There is ample power for 
everything the President has asked us to enact and for every- 
thing he is likely to ask us to enact; and Senators who will 
approach the subject with an open mind can fully satisfy them- 
selves by consulting any standard textbook on the United States 
Constitution. 

There is absolutely no mystery about this. It does not take 
a so-called constitutional lawyer to understand it, or even to 
expound it. No one has made out a good case yet for any con- 
stitutional provision which this measure, as reported by the com- 
mittee, will violate. The amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] evidently does contravene that 
amendment to the Constitution which provides that private 
property shall not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation; but I am quite sure that an amendment to the bill 
will be offered that will take care of that part of the defect. 

There are extraordinary constitutional provisions which ap- 

ply expressly in war times. These, of course, must be regarded 
at all hazards, and they doubtless will be. But when a conflict 
arises between any ordinary provision of the Constitution and 
any necessary and reasonable war measure—Congress to be the 
judge of the necessity and reasonableness—that particular pro- 
vision of the Constitution will give way. It always has been 
so and it always will be so. Let there be no mistake about 
that, : 
The Constitution has never yet stood in the way of the enact- 
ment of a necessary and reasonable war measure. Such was 
not the intention of our forefathers. They knew too well the 
dangers to be apprehended from any lack of power to mobilize 
the men and the resources of the country for its adequate pro- 
tection. The present crisis vindicates their judgment. The 
safety of the Nation stands first in the land of the free. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Porypexter.in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
‘from Oregon? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The case that the Senator has cited, 
from Seventh Howard, I believe, arising in Rhode Island, was 
a case where martial law had been declared. May I ask the 
Senator whether Congress has any broader power under the 
Constitution where martial law has been declared than where 
war has been declared without the declaration of martial law? 
In other words, has not the Congress of the United States just 
as much power under the Constitution in a time like this, 
where war has been declared with a foreign power, as it had 
in Rhode Island, where martial law had been declared? 

Mr. HOLLIS. The point raised by the Senator from Oregon 
illustrates the matter very nicely, and I am very glad to give 
my view upon it. 

The inhibition against invading the castle of a citizen and 
taking him out by force without a warrant is one that was 
intended for his private protection, and one that must not and 
should not be invaded unless there is actual war at the place 
where the man lives, or unless martial law has been declared 
ut that place and the courts are closed for the ordinary redress 
of wrongs. Now, I find no warrant—at least, I find no expe- 
diency—that would lead me to favor the passage at this time 
of any law which would override any express provision of the 
Constitution, whether it was intended to protect a eitizen in 
time of war or in time of peace. I would therefore regard the 
provisions of the Constitution so far as they are express and so 
far as they fairly can be regarded without weakening the power 
to make war. I would give to every citizen whose property we 
take full compensation for any property that we take. I would 
take it only under due process of law. I would not interfere 
by direct action with any contract existing, but so far as 
it is necessary to pass special and extraordinary laws like 
the pending measure, and so far as those laws may incidentally 
and collaterally interfere with existing contracts, I am very 
clear as to our right to pass them; but I do not believe that 
even in war time, serious as the war is, we have a right to 
take the private property of a citizen and use it for a public 
use without giving him just compensation, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, and in partial 
reply to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the Sen- 
ator will recall that in the passage of the espionage bill that 
question was considered; and believing the Constitution to be 
controlling and with a due regard to constitutional inhibitions, 
it was there carefully provided that there should be no search or 


seizure until the forms that were known to the common law 

were complied with. Of course, at common law there could be 

search and seizure, but there were certain acts of procedure that 

had to be complied with; and in the espionage bill we were 

careful to protect the rights of the citizens against unlawful 

search and to conform that law to the procedure that was 
as proper at common law. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thank the Senator. That is doubtless so, 
There is but one provision contajned in any law which we have 
yet passed in the Senate at this session which does run con- 
trary to any provision of the Constitution. That is the provision 
that I have already referred to, in the bill for priority of ship- 
ments on railroads; and that was inserted in the bill on the in- 
sistence of those who oppose this measure on the ground that it 
is unconstitutional. That is the measure which does not pro- 
vide adequate compensation to the railroads for taking from 
them their property, to-wit, their right to carry profitable freight 
when it is offered, in preference to unprofitable freight. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I deem it to be my duty to state 
the reasons why I shall not be able to vote for this bill if it 
comes before the Senate in its present form. 

Mr. President, we are all agreed that we must do everything 
to win this war. I do not consider that a debatable question. 
The question which confronts us when legislation comes before 
us at this critical time is whether that legislation is in the direc- 
tion of winning the war or of losing it, and to that question we 
are bound to bring our very best judgment; for the responsibility 
for legislation rests upon us, and upon us alone. 

On previous occasions I have urged the imperative necessity 
for constructive legislation looking to a large increase of the 
food supply of this.and of the allied nations. The last food 
bill which was passed by the Senate more than a month ago, 
the consideration of which by a conference committee has been 
inexeusably delayed, while totally inadequate to meet the situa- 
tion, had within it important constructive elements, while the 
pending bill is wholly destructive in its nature; and destructive 
in many different directions. I believe, if enacted, it will be, 
first of all, destructive of that spirit of toleration, conciliation, 
and cooperation which is the first essential for the unification 
of the Nation; it will be destructive of that confidence and ~ 
patriotic individual initiative which are absolutely necessary to- 
enable our industries, trade, and commerce to move at such high - 
speed as will give them the stability to bear without wavering 
the heavy financial burdens of this war. It is apparently de- 
signedly destructive of the complicated marketing, storage, and 
distributive organs and functions of the Nation. It is legis- 
lation which will be destructive of the vast productive activities 
of the country, being, when all is said, if we may accept the 
statements of its defenders, such pernicious class legislation, 
conceived almost wholly in the interest of the consumer, as will 
inevitably most seriously reduce the acreage to be seeded in 
crops, curtail all of our agricultural operations, and thus prove 
to be the offering of stone for bread to those now suffering in our 
cities because of the high price of foodstuffs. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I am convinced that 
if we enact this bill into law we strike an all but mortal blow 
into the very vitals of this Nation as she is rising and slowly. 
gathering strength to gird herself for what must be a dangerous, 
if not a deadly combat; and, Mr. President, the responsibility 
for the incalculable injury which may be done by this ill-consid- 
ered and unsound legislation can not be shifted by any subtile 
processes of reasoning from our shoulders to those of another. 

Mr, President, we all know that war is the supreme test of the 
integrity of the social structure. At best it is always a frightful 
strain and drain upon the national vitality; and for this very 
reason, in time of war, legislative action should be temperate, 
not drastic. Legislation should be conservative, not radical; 
regulative, not restrictive; stimulative, not depressive of the 
necessary, normal functions of the national life. 

The establishment of a state of war does not suspend the 
operation of fundamental physical and economic laws. These 
natural laws are as eternal and as inexorable as the everlast- 
ing Reason of which they are the expression. They change not 
with thé fashion of the times, nor can they be altered in an hour 
to avert the exigencies and emergencies which are the logical 
consequencies of past follies. 

Reliable and ascertainable, they may be invoked by intelligeace 
to the achieyement of definite and beneficent ends, but they may 
not with impunity be ignored. A failure of our action or legis- 
lation to conform to them must necessarily be followed by 
diminished vitality and capacity. Disaster follows upon their 
disobedience, and in the great post mortem laboratory of history 
we find that there is a pathology of States as well as of men, a 
science with laws which may be interpreted and understood, a 
due observance of which will always insure scientific and suc- 
cessful legislative action. The same laws of evolution, integra- 
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tion, and differentiation develop in the individual anc in the 
social body multiple, complex and mutually interacting organs 
and functions, and create delicate controlling and regulating 
mechanisms which constantly operate to maintain a proper bal- 
ance between the various different, and in some casés antago- 


nistic, forces in the organic whole. Any or all of these functions 
may become disordered, the abnormal condition being revealed 
by definite symptoms which make possible an accurate diagnosis. 
Prolonged, persistent, and constantly advancing food prices are 
no evidence whatever of a failure of the price regulating and 
distributive mechanisms, but furnish rather almost certain proof 
of a more fundamental and serious maladjustment or malady 
demanding painstaking investigation in order that a proper 
remedy may be applied. 

So alarming in its import is this constantly advancing price 
for food that a remedy is always imperatively necessary. It 
calls for prompt and vigorous action, but it must be action 
founded upon exact and scientific information. For this diffi- 
culty no remedy can be too radical if it is rational, but at such 
a critical time a radical remedy, such as this bill, which is not 
rational, may well prove fatal. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence which has been adduced by the supporters of this bill, 
except bare and nnsupported assertion, that speculation and 
manipulation, disordering the price-regulating mechanism, have 
been the controlling factors in advancing the price of food, while 
there are abundant proofs, historic, based upon the experience of 
nations in the past, cumulative proofs plainly evident on every 
hand to those who have been interested in the food supply and 
agricultural problems of this country during recent years, and 
expert testimony, all of which make inevitable the conclusion 
that the advance in the price of foodstuffs during recent years, 
particularly during the last decade, has been due to a failure of 
productive capacity to keep pace with the consumptive de- 
mand, and it is self-evident that the remedy for this condition 
is not the lowering of price by arbitrary fixation by law, but a 
stimulation of production, not only as the normal! result of the 
advancing price, but by careful and judiciou$ legislative action 
founded upon a clear understanding of the difficulties and risks 
which must now be met by those engaged in agricultural produc- 
tion. Under the operation of natural law the best cure for 

“high prices, under ordinary conditions, is the high price, for this 
tends to bring the radical, if belated, cure of abundant 
production. 

Mr. President, all this is so obvious that it should not need 
restatement, and yet the experience of the past furnishes 
abundant evidence that when there arises a serious shortage 
of food, with consequent large advances in price, the indirect 
but rational remedy of stimulating food production is always 
neglected for the apparently simpler but utterly unscientific 
symptomatic treatment by price fixation, a remedy which always 
aggravates the dangerous evil which it seeks to cure. The at- 
tempt to lower prices by statutory decree is one of the most 
ancient of all human legislative follies. It is a well beloved 
and all but universally praised panacea. Nearly four and a half 
centuries before the Christian era, when agriculture had de- 
clined in Greece until more than one-half her grain came from 
foreign shores, there were frequent shortages in the grain 
supply, and the Athenian statesmen established regulations to 
prevent the cornering of markets and unreasonable profits to 
the dealers, and there has been preserved the simple and beauti- 
ful Greek of the Athenian orator Lysias, who conducted the trial 
of those dealers who apparently had violated the law, with 
which he hurls accusations against them in language which has 
a sound quite modern He said: 


For when you ha mae be most in want of grain tey grab t — 
are unwilling to sell. vou may be well 5 buy from 
at any price whatever —_ "take your leave of them, — toe . — 


when there is peave we are reduced to a sate of siege by them. (Hel- 


lenic Civilization, Botsford & Sihler, p. 429 

Lest any be consumed with a pride of authorship of this bill, 
I would say that it has a very ancient prototype. for in the 
year 303 A. D., when the Roman Empire was declining rapidly to 
its destruction ; when the farmers, unable longer to endure their 
hardships, were deserting their fields, drawn by the allurements 
and feverish excitements to join the thronging and disorderly 
crowds in Rome, which were demanding largesses of grain with- 
out labor; when, because of the neglect of agriculture, the cost 
of food had risen enormously, Diocletian, in response to a popu- 
Jar clamor, decided to reduce the cost of living by- an imperial 
decree. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsow in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senator if he does not think 
there ought to be one on the majority side in the Chamber? 

Mr. GORE. I answer “ present.” 

Mr. FRANCE. I know it is very late. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from North Dakota. I presume he does 
not wish to take me off my feet. 

33 GORE. I wish to express regret that all Senators are not 
re. 

Mr. FRANCE. I will ask to have a part of this decree, 
which seems to me to be very little known, inserted in the 


Record. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator state what decree it is? 

Mr. FRANCE. It is the decree which was issued in the year 
A. D. 303 by the Emperor Diocletian. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I trust the Senator will con- 
tinue his address. It is most interesting and illuminating. 

Mr. FRANCE. This decree sounds very much like the argu- 
ments advanced by some of the Senators who are defenders of 
this bill. Perhaps it would be as well to have it go into the 
Recorp, to show that, after all, these arguments are not original. 

Diocletian says: 


For if the raging avarice * + * which, without regard for man- 
kind, increases and develops by leaps and ‘bounds, we will not say 
from year to year, month to month, or day to day, but almost from 
hour to hour, and even from minute to minute could be held in check 
by some regard for moderatha, or If the welfare of the people could 
calmly tolerate this mad license from which, in a situation like this, it 
suffers in the worst possible fashion from day to day, some ground 
would appear, perhaps, for concealing the truth and saying nothing; 

ned but inasmuch as there is only seen a mad desire, without 
here to pay no heed to the needs of "ihe tsay i it seems 
good to ns, as we look into the future, to us who are the fathers of 
the people, that justice intervene to settle matters im 8 
order that that which, long-hoped for. humanity itself could not bring 
about — 2 de secured for the ¿common government of all by the — 5 
dies which our care affords. Who is of so hardened a heart 
and so antouched by a — 5 e that be can be unaware— 
nay, that he has not noticed—that in the sale of wares which are 
exchanged in the market or denit with in the daily business of the 
cities an exorbitant tendency in prices has spread to such an extent 
that the unbridled desire of plundering is held in check neither by 
abundance nor by seasons of plenty! 

It is our pleasure, therefore, that those prices which the subjoined 
written summary specifies be ‘held in observance thronghout all our 
8 that all nag, know that license to go above the same has been 

a 8 t is our pleasure (also) that if a7 man shall 
bolaly come into ae Mat with this formal statute, he soal Bat: his com 
in peril. . In the same peril also shall he 
drawn hes by avarice in his desire to buy, shall tar conspired 
against these statutes. Nor shall he be esteemed innocent of the 
same crime who, having articles necessary for dally life and use. shall 
have decided hereafter that they can be held back, since the punish- 
ment ought to be even heavier for him who causes need than for him 
who violates the laws. 


Appended to that decree was a long list of articles with the 
prices stated, a very interesting commentary upon the life of the 
times. The price of every article and of labor was fixed. I have 
just noted a few of them here: 

Partial list of prices fized by the decree of Diocletian. 


Danaril. 
SETAS r ECS AEA EPE RRA 1 Italian — * 
— 
--...-1 F modius 100 
—1 Italian pound 8 
do... 8 
do... 16 
One of the Roman dainties evidently— 
Fresh animal fat or suet___-.__.-..______ —1 Italian 3 12 
Fat for greasin pacos; ete. 12 
250 
200 
100 
200 
100 
30 
12 
esh... 1 16 
fish of the best quality or from deep water 24 
Dates called Nicolai, the Best 8 Italian —— 4 
Dried plums from the mountains of Damascus — 4 
OB THE WAGES OF LAROR. 
To the maker of mortar -- by the day 50 
To the driver of a camel, of an ass, or of a mule of burthen 
(Burdonarius), with food, RIO (GA E S, 20 
To the tailor (sarcinator) for lining a fine vest 6 
A horse cloth stuffed, black or white, of 3 pounds___ Hati 100 
A horse cloth ađorned with gold, of the same weight. RIES 250 
A woman's plain common tunic. 16 
To the advocate or lawyer for an application to the court 
en — ee tel aie 250 
To the teacher of architecture, for each boy for the month 100 
Mill Derr Le 


bridle for a mule ae 


3 ghalan SS CERES SES CRS so 

passing under the arms, for carrying a pack 100 

2 . a ee ee — 350 

A ae for n.... :: — 250 
OF TIMBER, 

Thirty-five cubits, eighty digits square 12.000 
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And so forth. — 

I do not care to burden the Recorp with these items. Any- 
one wishing to read them at length can do so by looking up the 
text of the decree. 

The list of articles, of which only a small portion has been 
read, bears convincing testimony to the fact that Diocletian 
recognized the stern logic of the situation which required that 
if prices were to be fixed upon some articles they must be fixed 
upon all, he even including labor itself, upon which logical con- 
clusion the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] has several 
times insisted. 

Of course, Mr. President, disaster followed this decree, as it 
must ever follow all vain human efforts to nullify the laws of 
nature. Lactantius (A. D. 260-340) makes an illuminating 
comment upon the results, Speaking of Diocletian and this 
famous edict he says: 


And when he had brought on a state of exceeding high prices 
different acts of injustice, he tried to fix by law the prices of articles 
offered for sale. Thereupon, for the veriest trifles, much blood was 
shed, and out of fear nothing was offered for sale, and a 83 

e law was 


grew much worse, until, after the death of many perso 
cient Rome, 


repealed from mere necessity. (The Common People of 
Abbott, 177.) 

More than a thousand years later in England the same futile 
attempt was made to so regulate the prices of products that 
benefits would accrue to the consumer, and in our own country 
in 1777, when an inflated currency had resulted in a burdensome 
advance in prices, Congress passed laws “ to prevent the present 
fluctuating and exhorbitant prices,” concerning which legisla- 
tion Adams wrote: 

The attempt of New England to regulate prices is extremely popular 
in Congress, but for my own part I expect only a partial and tempo- 
rary relief from it, and I fear that after a time the evils will break 
forth with greater violence. The matter will flow with ter rapidity 
for having been damned up for a time. (Financial History of the 
United States, Bolles, p. 159.) 

The truth of this opinion was quickly demonstrated by the 
subsequent events. 4 

The farseeing statesmen of that day maintained that “trade 
should be left to regulate itself.” A writer in the Connecticut 
Courant made a statement, which, in my opinion, is as true to- 
day as it then was: 

As to the scheme of supporting the money and Pa pdr the prices 
of things by penal statutes, it always bas and ever will be impra ble 
in a free country, because no law can be framed to limit a man in the 
purchase or disposal of property, but what must infringe those 8 
of sory for which we are 8 fighting, (May 12, 1777, Fi- 
nancial History of tbe United States, lles, p. 161.) 

Many other instances might be cited to proye the futility of 
all such undertakings. In a most interesting discussion of the 
causes of the fearful famine-of 1770 in Bengal, John Fiske, for 
instance, clearly points out that bungling legislation interfering 
with the normal rise in price had much to do with the causation 
of that terrible tragedy. Speaking of this and of another dis- 
astrous attempt to enforce low prices he makes the following 
statement and quotation : 

The enforced lowness of prices prevented any general retrenchment 
on the part of the citizens. ete felt it necessary to economize, 
Everyone bought as much bread and ate it as freely aş if the Gov- 
ernment— 

And here is a very significant sentence and it is the whole 
argument against this bill 
as if the Government by insuring its cheapness had insured its 
abundance, 

I wish every Senator would carefully consider that 
as if the Government by insuring its e had insured its abun- 
dance. So the city lived in high spirits untk all at once provisions gave 
out, and the Government had to step in again to palliate the distress 
which it had wrought. 

Again: 

By interdicting what it was pleased to term the monopoly of grain— 

This is with reference to the Bengal famine— 

By interdicting what it was pleased to term the monopoly of grain, 
it prevented prices from rising at once to their natural rates, The 
Provin had a certain amount of food in it, and this food had to last 
about nine months, Private enterprise, if left to itself, would have 
stored up the general supply at the harvest with a view to realizing 
a larger prollt at a later period in the scarcity. Prices would in con- 
sequence have immediately risen, compelling the population to reduce 
their consumption from the very beginning of the dearth, 

I am not, of course, contending that high prices are desirable, 
nor am I expressing an opposition which I do not feel to proper 
and necessary legislation, such as that which has already been 
passed by the Senate against illegitimate manipulations of food 
prices, but I am endeavoring, with that brevity which is always 
dangerous in the discussion of so large a question, to indicate 
that by historie fact aud by a consideration of economic law we 
are informed that price fixation by legislative action must be 
followed by an aggravation of that deplorable social condition 
which is inevitably created by inadequate food production. 


his 


It is now imperative that we should realize that the recent 
acutely advancing prices are but further warnings of the 
presence of that portentous world problem which has been 
created by this war—the problem of how much longer increas- 
ing numbers of mankind can be drafted from the productive 
pursuits of peace into the destructive wastage of war without 
the causation of a world condition which will be a menace to 
the stability of all government, the conservation of civilization 
and the preservation of the most cherished possessions of the 
race. 

Before our declaration of war this country was the only large 
remaining reservoir of surplus labor, commodities, and food 
upon which the allied nations could draw to meet their desperate 
need. Our entrance into the war involved an immediate decrease 
in our productive power and an increase in our consumption de- 
mand, since large numbers must be called for military service 
and increased stocks of munitions and supplies must be required. 
In view of this new condition, if we do not proceed with extreme 
caution, adopting scientific methods for the perfection of an 
organization for the utilization of every unit of residue man 
power and the most efficient adjustment and application of such 
power to all of the manifold activities which combine to make 
up the huge task of conducting modern warfare, it may well 
happen that the whole defensive and offensive operations of the 
allied armies will break down from the loss of proper support 
and the lack of sufficient supplies. Lloyd George in urging 
upon England the necessity for greater food production said; 

The line which the British Empire holds against the Germans is held 
at home as well as abroad ; if it breaks anywhere, it breaks everywhere, 

Each day’s events furnish additional evidence of the impera- 
tive need for immediate constructive legislation looking to such 
a national organization as will enable us to wage this war 
without that harassing and hampering of our instrumentalities 
of production, which must result in distress and perhaps dis- 
order at home and discomfiture and possibly disaster abroad. 
It is for this reason that I find myself compelled to oppose this 
legislation, which, in my judgment, tends to a disorganization, 
if not to a demoralization, of all productive enterprise. par- 
ticularly of the fundamentally vital, complex processes of food 
production. Now as never before must we give consideration to 
those great problems which the farmer has for so long been 
facing. For some years the farmer has been confronted by most 
discouraging conditions; by unprecedented prices for ail he must 
purchase, by an almost prohibitive wage scale for farm labor, 
by an utter inability at times to secure adequate assistance, by 
a declining soil fertility, and now he is facing a threatened 
destruction of the market in which he must sell, while he is 
reading each day in the city papers exaggerated statements and 
promises made to the consumers in the cities to the effect that 
this so-called food-control bill will greatly reduce the price 
of food, a price reduction which the farmer knows inevitably 
involves a lower price for those crops which he is now producing 
with a very narrow margin of profit, if not, indeed, at a loss. 
In addition, he is now informed that agricultural werkers will 
not be exempted from the operation of the selective draft. con- 
trary to the implication of the language of the military bill, and 
this means that he is now to be deprived perhaps of his son or 
of some of the indispensable help which, against great odds, he 
has thus far been able to retain upon the farm, I am convinced 
that the passage of this pending measure and the drafting of a 
large part of the new army from the agricultural workers of the 
land will result in the abandonment of thousands of acres, which 
under a more carefully thought out and scientifically executed 
plan would be seeded to winter wheat. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FRANCE, I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. To substantiate what the Senator from Mary- 
land has said, I want to call his attention to the fact that in my 
State wages have already increased to the common laborer from 
$2 a day to $4 a day. 

Mr. FRANCE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. And if the Senator will pardon me further, 
I will say that I am somewhat familiar with the history to 
which he has referred and also with the Diocletian edict. I 
think in that edict there were included all kinds of cereals, 
wine, oil, meat, vegetables, fruits, skins, leather, furs, footgear, 
timber, carpets, all kinds of articles of dress, and also the wages 
of the common laborer and of the professional advocate. 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator from North Dakota is correct. 

Mr. GRONNA. But is it not possible that, because beer and 
wine have been left out of this bill, we might save the farmer 
in that way? 
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Mr. FRANCE. The Senator's suggestion is a very interest- 
ing one. Personally, I view this food problem as a great na- 
tional problem, which can not be met successfully by any one 
single act of legislation. I am very glad that the Senator from 
North Dakota has interrupted me. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator that I am not 
taking this position light-heartedly at all. I agree with what 
the Senator has said. 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator from North Dakota is one of 
the men who knows this subject, as the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] knows it, and, as I believe, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] knows it, although I am not so familiar 
with his particular views. I am very glad the Senator from 
North Dakota has interrupted me, because I always dislike to 
discuss generalities. I, of course, can not, without taking too 
much time, go into this great subject of the declining agricul- 
ture of the United States, and the declining profits, and the 
comparatively meager earnings of the farmer; but I shall give 
ene or two facts which are noteworthy in this connection. 

If there are any Senators here in favor of this bill, they 
might do well to consider over Sunday these facts, which the 
more one thinks about them the mare startling and alarming 
` they appear—facts which are not enough considered; facts that 
enn not be fully appreciated by men who are not experts in the 
Agricultural Department of the United States—those men who 
have been wrestling with the problems which underlie the 
problem of the high cost of living, which we say is a war prob- 
lem, but which was becoming more and more a menacing prob- 
lem before this war broke out. 

The statement is frequently made that the cost of production 
and the wages paid out by the farmer have declined because 
of the increased use of agricultural machinery. I want you to 
take these facts and see if you think they have anything to do 
with the high cost of living and the present serious situation 
in which we find ourselves. 

I shall not burden you with a mass of statistics. I shall 
only give you a skeleton toward which you may direct your 
thoughts, but the more you think upon this skeleton the more 
it must appear to be a haunting ghost of evil portent. Let me 
give you concisely these facts. In 1899 the American farmer 
paid out in wages $357,392,000; in 1909 he paid out in wages 
for his labor $651.611,000, an increase in his labor cost of 82.3 
per cent. In 1899 he paid out in fertilizer about $53.500,000, 
while in 1909 he paid out nearly $115,000,000, an increase of 
115 per cent. Bearing in mind these facts, it is most signifi- 
eant that in 1899 the cereal crop amounted to 4,438,857,013 
bushels, while in 1909 the cereal crops amounted to 4,512,564,465 
bushels, an increase in the number of bushels of only 1.7 per 
cent. That additional cost of labor and that additional cost 
of fertilizer, 82.3 per cent for labor and 115 per cent increase 
for fertilizer, brought only 1.7 per cent increuse in the yield 
of cereals of the country. Of what a serious situation these 
figures tell to any man who really has at heart the interest of 
the American farmer and of the American Nation, for they are 
inseparable. I might produce more figures to show at what 
great cost was secured the 1.7 per cent increase of the crop of 
grain. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator mean in the price of grain? 

Mr. FRANCE. No. In its quantity. There is another point 
I might discuss—the money value of the crop of cereals in- 
creased; the statistics of the Department of Agriculture show 
that the money value of the cereal crops advanced very greatly 
in percentage, a very significant fact in considering the cost-of- 
living problem. Now, while the cereal crops only increased 
during that period 1.7 per cent, the general population of the 
country increased 21 per cent the urban population increasing 
34.8 per cent while the rural population increased only 11.2 per 
cent. These figures, upon the relative percentage increases of 
the urban and rural population, are most significant, as they 
clearly indicate two things—first, the steady flow of population 
from the rural to the urban districts due to the relative un- 
profitableness of farming, in a large measure, and, second, the 
much greater relative increase o“ consumers over producers. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will it bother the Senator from Maryland if 
I again interrupt him? 

Mr. FRANCE. Not at all. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, the $350,000,000 paid out by the 
farmers for labor is only what we call additional labor. If the 
Senator will permit me to make the statement in his remarks, 
I desire to say that there are in this country about 7,000,000 
farmers, who, with their wives and their children, work without 
receiving any wages. 

Mr. FRANCE. Very true. 

Mr. GRONNA. They get only their food and their clothing. 

Mr. FRANCE. Very true. 
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Mr. GRONNA. And the 82.3 per cent—$350,000,000—of in- 
crease in wages paid, which-the Senator from Maryland has 
mentioned, is simply for additional labor, which the farmers 
themselves and their families can not perform. If the farmer's 
industry had not been such as it is, the farmer and his family 
generally performing the labor upon the farm, does not the 


‘Senator think that the increase in the cost of cereals would 


have been a great deal more than it is to-day? 

Mr. FRANCE. Certainly. The Senator from North Dakota 
is correct. I might amplify his statement. If it bad not been 
for the fact that, owing to inadequate remuneration, the farmers 
of the United States have been living on the stored-up fertility 
in the soil, the cost of grains in Europe and all oyer the world 
would have long before this reached unprecedented prices. I 
am not speaking of $2 a bushel for wheat; I am speaking of 
vastly higher, almost prohibitive, prices for wheat; I am saying 
that but for the fact that out óf the stored-up fertility of the 
American soil we have been for years shipping grain to Europe 
at a price far below what it could be produced for under any 

anent system of agriculture, famine would have long ago, 
in all probability, overtaken some of the very nations which are 
how engaged in war. 

These few facts and figures, which have occurred to me, 
surely have some bearing upon the problem of the food supply 
and food prices. How is the food administrator, to be created 
under the proposed legislation, to cure this condition, caused by 
a national neglect and inefliciency, a condition which, let me 
say, has been brought about in part by repeated acts of legisla- 
tion, National and State, which have been contrary to the inter- 
ests of American agriculture and much of which legislation, I 
regret to say, was passed with a promise to the farmers that it 
was being enacted for their benefit? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 

in? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand that the Senator from Mary- 
land is an authority on dietetics, and I should like to ask him 
if it is not true that wheat or wheat bread is the cheapest food 
to-day, perhaps with the exception of milk, and would it not 
be +. detriment to the American consumers, te the poor people, 
to put them upon a diet and deny them bread? Is it not better 
to stimulate production and make it possible for the poor people 
of America to be uble to get wheat and wheat bread, even at 
advanced prices? 

Mr. FRANCE. That is certainly true. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the American people ought to know 
that. They have been told not to eat bread. 

Mr. FRANCE. I think it might be a good thing to have 
wheat sell at from $3 to $4 a bushel between now and next 
October. It would be a blessing to the people of the American 
eities 

Mr. REED. I will ask the Senator to tell why? 

Mr. FRANCE. Simply because such price would probably 
result in the seeding of an enormous acreage in wheat; and if 
the farmer is sure of a good price for his wheat a 2,000,000,000 
bushel wheat crop is easily within the capacity of our farming 
operations. The seeding of such an enormous acreage in wheat 
this autumn would go far toward preventing, advancing prices 
for wheat during this coming winter; indeed, nothing can act 
as powerfully to depress grain prices as prospects for a phe- 
nomenal crop. For this reason a temporary high price acting 
over a short period in the late summer tends to bring a low 
price over a longer period later on. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question there? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I suggest 

The PRESIDING OFFICER." Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield first to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator referred to legislation, both 
State and National, which he deplored as being detrimental to 
the interests of the farmer and the country generally. Will 
the Senator be a little more specjfic in regard to that and state 
the kind of legislation, or the particular leg’slation which he has 
in mind? 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator goes to that I hope he will 
permit me to ask him to complete the statement he was just 
making, because the statement that $3 or $4 wheat would be a 
blessing to this country, stated alone and sent to the country, 
would, I am sure, not do the Senator’s real views justice. I 
take it that the Senator does not want a high price for wheat 
for the sake of the high price. 
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Mr. FRANCE. No; certainly not. 

Mr. REED. But for the sake of stimulating production ; and 
the Senator has stated that the guaranty of such a price for 
wheat as $3 might mean a 2,000,000,000-bushel crop next year. 
If we had a 2,000,000,000-bushel crop of wheat, what would be 
the effect on prices then? 

Mr. FRANCE. A very great decline in the price, undoubtedly, 
from the price which I have mentioned. The mere prospect of 
such a crop would tend to keep the price down during all the 
months following the seeding. 

Mr. REED. So that when the Senator speaks of guarantee- 
ing a high price for wheat, it is with a view to a mer preduc- 
tion and ultimately a lower price? 

Mr. FRANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I thought that it ought to be made plain, because 
otherwise the statement of the Senator might be misunderstood. 

Mr. FRANCE. I will say to the Senator that I probably 
somewhat overstated the price necessary to stimulate produc- 
tion. 1 do not think, as I was abeut to say, that $3 wheat is 
necessary to insure an enormous crop—and I will come to that 
later—but I say that if it had happened that the law of sup- 
ply and demand had created a high price—and I am not speak- 
ing of competitive buying between the various countries, because 
there are, I recognize, special conditions whieh exist now—but if 
the normal action of the price mechanism, had raised wheat tọ 
$2.50. a bushel, it would have meant a decline in the consumption 
of wheat this summer, when there is an abundance of food of 
various kinds to supplement the diet of bread, and, of course, 
would have resulted, as suggested by the Senator from Missouri, 
who has very ably discussed, and in a most scholarly manner, 
this whole question, in very deeided stimulation ef production. 

Now, in answer to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING], I will say that I may perhaps take up at some later time 
this question of legislation, may I say, of a “ gold-brick “ char- 
acter? I need not go very far from this bill, beeause this bill 
itself promises cheap bread and high wheat prices. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FRANCE. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to give just one 
illustration, in answer to the Senater from South Dakota? 

Mr. FRANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When the farmer in 1912, according to 
the report of the Department of Agriculture, earned, net, 20 
cents a day for himself and the adult members of his family, 
with which they were to purchase their clothing and pay doc- 
tors’ bills, the Congress of the United States, by a very decisive 
vote, raised by 25 per cent the wages of men who were receiving 
from $5 to $6 a day upon our railroads, to be paid sooner or 
later by the farmer and his family who were earning 20 cents a 
day. That is one instance; and there are a great many others, 
if the Senator wants them. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I have already trespassed upon 
the time of the Senate far longer than I had expected; but I feel 
that the Senators who vote against this bill are entitled to have 
their explanations heard. I intended te make my explanation 
as brief as possible, and I regret that it has been prolonged ; but 
I must venture to put into the Recorp a quotation from what I 
consider to be a very able article upon this general subject of 
price fixation. It eomes from Minnesota, by the way, whieh 
State seems to produce clear thinkers. The quotation is from 
Mr. Allen Albert, of Minneapolis, who, in 1912, read a most 
interesting paper at a meeting of the Minnesota Academy of 
Social Seiences, held at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Before the Senator begins reading the quota- 
tion, referring to his allusion to this bill as “ gold-brick” legis- 
lation, and the promise of cheap bread and high wheat, I think 
the epithet is very appropriate; and I wish to say to him and to 
the Senate that I was talking with a settlement worker this 
morning, who told me that Mr Hoover was sending word, and 
that ladies wearing jewels were advising people of the East Side 
of New York, to eat less bread and not to eat four meals a day. 
She stated that they were eating less bread; that they would be 
rejoiced to get even three meals a day; that they were on the 
verge, if not of starvation at least of hunger; and that they 
were looking to the passage of this bill for the alleviation of 
their wants and to drive the wolf from their door. 

Mr. FRANCE. It is a very pathetic situation, without any 
exaggeration. I shudder to think what will be the condition 
in our cities a year from next fall if we pass legislatton—and 
there is room for difference of opinion as to whether this is 
such legislation, but I believe it is, and I ean not vote for it— 


if we pass legislation which will do one single thing to dis- 
eourage the producer of crops upon the American farm, I 
thank the Senator from Oklahoma for his observation. 

The article to which I have referred was entitled “How 
far is State regulation of prices desirable?” and I quote from 
it because it is such a clear, concise statement; indeed, it is 
such a statement as I can fully indorse now, although the 
author — discussing another aspect of the question and 


adopting his — simply because it expresses ‘in a very 
concise form a number of objections which I have to this bill. 

. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senator goes 
to that will he allow me to interrupt him once more? 

Mr. FRANCE. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to know what the poor 
people who are starving to death on the east side of New 
York are new receiving in wages? My colleague has just said 
that we are suffering for the want of labor at $4 a day out on 
the farms. The Senator from New York stated the other day 
that the savings deposits were greater among that class of 
people than ever before. If the attempt were made to hire 
one of them. I want to ask if any of them could be hired for 
less than $8 a day, and whether people need to be in a starving 
3 when the lowest wages run from $3 up to $6 and $8 
a 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that it would be impossible to get these people to go to the 
country to work on the farms at any reasonable wage. 

Mr. GORE. And they would not be of much value if they 
went there. 

Mr. President, with the permission of the Senator from Mary- 
land, I wish to say in that connection that Dr. King, in the 
hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, gave a most 
interesting and illuminating statement upon that point, at least 
so far.as the city of Philadelphia is concerned. He showed the 
great advance in the cost of living as compared with the very 
slight advance in wages. Wages do not respond to the rapid 
increase in prices. I am sure the Senator would be interested 
to see the statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply asked what the wages were. Am 
I correct in stating that the average wage is now about $3 a day 
for the very lowest character of labor? 

Mr. PRANCE. I will say to the Senator that he has made a 
very good point, and one which I might speak upon at some 
length, but I will merely say this: The effect of all legislation 
passed chiefly in the interest of the consumer—class legisla- 
tion—is always pernicious in its results, being contrary to the 
eternal law. That is proven by the fact that during a period of 
years we have been passing legislation—much of it in itself desir- 
able, some of it to raise wages. some of it to shorten hours. some 
of it to improve working and living conditions—the whole tenor 
of it being to raise wages, but the real wage of the city worker. 
in spite of all this, because production has been falling off, has 
been declining. In ether words, there are two wages—and I 
need not say this to the learned Senators—the real wage and 
the nominal 

It makes no difference what the nominal wage is; it may be 
$10 a day; but if the cost of what the man has to buy is pro- 
portionately higher, the wage of $10 a day may be lower than 
the wage of a dollar a day under the opposite condition. Now, 
as a matter of fact, in spite of all of our remedial legislation— 
and this accounts for some of the distress in the cities—although 
there is a large nominal wage, the cost of living has beer out- 
stripping the wage, so that the nominal wage, while it has been 
higher, does not represent the true condition. I have here 
tables, such as those compiled by Prof. Rubinow and others, 
on this very point. I will just note the results in 1912. The 
full time for the weekly employee was eompensated for on a 
percentage basis of 131.6, while the retail price of food had 
advanced to 154.2. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That includes clerkships, ete., as well as 
laborers? 

Mr. FRANCE. Oh, yes; the Senator is perfectly correct; I 
am not combatting the Senator, because his position is per- 
fectly sound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The labor has gone up, while the clerk- 
ships and things of that kind have remained stationary; and 
that is the cause of the difference between the rise in earning 
capacities and the rise in the cost of things we must eat and 


wear. 
Mr. FRANCE. The Senator is corrett. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
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Mr. FRANCE. I do. 

Mr. REED. I think, in the interest of accuracy, another fact 
ought to be stated at this point. While it is true that wages 
dave advanced, and they have advanced very greatly in some 
occupations, yet I think it is also true that they have not ad- 
vanced as rapidly, perhaps, as the cost of living has advanced in 
some places; and I think you must put emphasis upon the words 
“some places.” But while that is true, there is another factor 
which must be considered if we want to get at a correct under- 
standing of the situation; and that is that whereas in 1914 and 
for many years prior to that time there had been a large per- 
centage of our population anxious and willing to work who were 
without employment, to-day it may be said, for all practical 
purposes, that no man capable of working and willing to work 
is without employment. I recall examining figures last fall— 
frankly, I examined them for the purpose of using them in a 
campaign document—and I found that at that time, something 
like a year ago now, there were employed in the United States 
between three and four million more wage earners than there 
were in the year 1912. 

So that when it is said that wages have not advanced per 
diem and to the individual in proportion to the cost of living, 
you must remember also that there is a very much better em- 
ployment of labor, and that helps equalize matters to a very 
large extent. I am not prepared to say that wages ought not to 
advance further, at least in certain lines; but I think the fact 
I have stated ought to go in the RECORD. 

Mr. FRANCE, It is a very important fact, which should be 
borne in mind, and I thank the Senator for introducing it. I 
might say to the Senator, however, that, unfortunately—and I 
shall not go into that subject again, because I have taken the 
time of the Senate far beyond what I had expected, almost an 
hour of the Senate's time on a previous occasion, to discuss that 
very subject—unfortunately, we have absolutely no knowledge 
as to the percentage of unemployment in this country at the pres- 
ent time. We may have one, two, three, four, or five million 
men who are not working. 

Now, I agree with the Senator that the assumption is a rea- 
sonable one that few ought to be out of work at such a time; but 
we have a very large country with a diversified population, the 
citizens of which live under very different conditions, Some are 
unwilling to work; some have no occupation; some want to work 
and can not find work. I know men of that character, and so 
does the Senator, I am sure, in our cities—misfits, so to speak, 
who can not find a suitable situation. I do not think-we can 
afford not to know at this time what our surplus of unutilized 
labor is, and I do earnestly commend to the Senate a considera- 
tion again of the enrollment by occupations which I suggested 
some time since to find out what our man power is and how 
much of a surplus is available in thg present emergency, be- 
cause we need it all. 

I do not subscribe to the theory that the man power of Ger- 
many is exhausted. The man power of Germany is preparing to 
go into the trenches; but any man who knows the capacity of 
the German women for work will find small comfort in the 
thought that the man power is exhausted, because the women 
of Germany must now be largely carrying on the enterprises of 
that country. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. And 2,000,000 Russian prisoners. 

Mr. FRANCE. And 2,000,000 Russian prisoners, as the Sen- 
ator has suggested. We can not afford guesswork now. I 
should like to see an amendment added to this bill, if it is to 
pass, to provide a plan by which we can know whether there are 
available men to be put upon the farms. We can not fight this 
war against so powerful a foe while merely speculating upon 
such a serious problem. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, how does the Senator pro- 
pose to put them on the farm? 

Mr. FRANCE. I know that touches a point which is a very 
tender one with the Senator, because I have listened with very 
great interest to all of his remarks to which I have been able to 
listen with the frequent interruptions which have called me 
away. I will suggest, in answer to that question, that we now 
have a selective-draft law, and if the Senator thinks it is any 
more equitable and just to draft a man to go to the trenches of 
Europe than to draft him to go to the farm, then let the farm 
boys stay on the farm and draft in their places additional un- 
employed men who may be now in the cities. Many men, let me 
say, are idle in our cities, ordinarily, who are not guilty of any 
crime in not being at work. I think I am not going too far in 
my sympathy for human nature when I say that almost every 
man who is not working productively, who is a loafer, an idler, 
or a “bum,” is so because he has not found his work. Draft 
‘those men who are not employed from the cities and let the 
farm boys stay on the farms. This is an indirect method of 
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avoiding the difficulty which arises in the mind of the Senator 
from Missouri, and a difficulty which I must admit is a very 
grave one. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would let me 
say this: I did not interrupt him in any controversial manner. 
I think there is a great deal of wisdom in his suggestion of a 
survey of unemployment or of employment. I do not know 
whether that term exactly covers the Senator’s idea or not, for 
unfortunately I could not be here during that entire address. 

Mr. FRANCE. I called it a complete enrollment. 

Mr. REED. I think, however, the Senator will find that while 
there is no accurate information, there is a very considerable 
fund of information in the Department of Labor, and I should 
be very glad to support an amendment to this bill, if the Sena- 
tor offers it, which will provide for an ascertainment of the facts 
with reference to nonemployment. That at least would give us 
a place to start. 

Mr, FRANCE. I think it would be very wise to have such 
legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I suggest to the Senator that if the farm 
laborers were entirely exempted and all kept on the farm—and 
I concede that it would be a good thing as far as production is 
concerned; I am not making this suggestion in any fault-finding 
spirit—but if that were done; as he has suggested, and the idle 
man in the city and the bum in the city were drafted into the 
Army to do the fighting, would it not follow that our Army 
would be rather inefficient? Would it not interfere with its 
efficiency to quite an extent? If we had an Army composed of 
men of that kind, while we would have lofs of good men in it, 
undoubtedly a large number of these men who would not be fit 
to work on the farm would be unfitted to make good soldiers. 

Mr. FRANCE. I recognize the difficulty suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. REED. Let me answer the Senator from Nebraska, if I 


may. 

Mr. FRANCE. Yes; I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. REED. I think, since we are having this little talk, it 
would not necessarily follow that you would have for the Army 
a man who is at present unemployed. You would get the young, 
strong, and active man who is at present in a job; and, having 
taken him, it would make a place for somebody who was out 
of a job to step in. However, I do not by this mean to say 
that I am in favor of the Senator's plan not to draft anybody 
from the country. My own opinion is that if you did not take 
some of them you would lose a large part of thé best fighting 
strength you would have. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. FRANCE, That is true. The only thing is that a sur- 
vey of the food situation shows that we need that fighting 
strength out on the land. 

Mr. REED. That is true. 

Mr. FRANCE. And, let me tell you, it takes a good man, 
physically and mentally, to make a good farmer, A man must 
be sound to the core to be a good farmer; and such men are 
always in great demand, in peace or in war, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator’s 
attention, with his permission, to the fact that we have in this 
country a large army of men who do not want to work at all. 
Our experience in Minnesota is that these I. W. W.’s do not 
want to work at all, either on the farm or in the mines or any- 
where else, and they do not want to register. They did not 
register. We have to-day in the jail of Duluth over 300 of 
those men that did not register—I. W. W.'s. They would not 
work either in the woods, in the mines, or on the farms. Now, 
what will you do with men of that kind? And if the Senator 
will allow me further, any census of the unemployed ought to 
give an account of those men who could get work and will not 
work, 

Mr. FRANCE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say that there is no occasion for 
men to be unemployed now if they have any nerve and any 
patriotic blood in them. If they can not get work in a large 
city they can enlist in the Army and get $30 a month and their 
board and clothing, equal to $50 a month, and then be made 
into real manhood. 

Mr. FRANCE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no better school in which to educate 
young men than in the Army. 

Mr. FRANCE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. The best education I got was the three and 
a half years I served as an enlisted man, a private, and a non- 
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commissioned officer, in the Regular Army; anà if I had my 
life to live over again, I would like to go through just that 
course of education. 

Mr. FRANCE. We all know that the results have been very 
satisfactory in tbe Senator’s case. 

I want to say in answer to this general proposition—and I did 
not desire to get into a long discussion, because I wish to yield 
the floor—I wish to say in this general connection that I under- 
stood the draft was to be conducted on the theory that the un- 
necessary men were to be drafted and that the industrial struc- 
ture was not to be disorganized and broken up by the selection 
of the best-fitted men. I understood that the best-fitted men— 
who, of course, are the men who are now busy and who were 
busy at the time that law passed—would be allowed to carry on 
the work of the country, and that those who were in occupa- 
tions from which they could be spared and those who were not 
oceupied would be drawn. The theory seems to be developing 
that we should now draft the best ones, regardless of occupa- 
tion. I should like to see, myself, under a general selective 
draft, a great many of our so-called undesirable citizens drafted 
into the Army and put into training camps. 

They might not be fitted for soldiers in a month or in a 
year, but I should like to see them put into training camps and 
given an opportunity to have, as the Senator has said, their 
manhood restored. And let me say this: Every one of those 
men, with a very few exceptions—that is, I am excepting de- 
generates who are incapable of development—almost every one 
of those men who is not a defective or a degenerate is the 
product of an inadequate educational system, largely. We need 
more industrial education. Many of these men are victims of 
the lack of industrial educational! facilities in this country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator has been very 
generous in yielding to interruptions, and I dislike very much 
to interrupt him again; but I think it is important to call the 
attention of the Senate and of the country to the fact that the 
great disturbing element is that of taking the farmer boy away 
from the farm with the idea of supplanting that same laborer 
with men who know nothing at all about farm work, 

The Senator knows, as every man who is familiar with agri- 
cultural conditions knows, that in this day farm labor does not 
consist of taking hold of a hoe handle or the handle of a spade. 
It means the operation of intricate modern machinery, and I 
do net care how many men you take and put in their places, 
you will not be able to supply the very efficient labor which 
has been taken away from the farm to do the work. That 
necessarily adds to the cost of the farm products, 

I want to say to the Senator, if he will permit me, that I 
have received a great many letters on this subject from farmers. 
They are loath to complain about conditions, because they do 
not want to be put in the position of being disloyal to the Gov- 
ernment or being called slackers, because they are not. They 
are willing to do their bit in this war. But they have called 
my attention to the fact that a serious condition does exist, be- 
cause if the experienced farm boys are taken away the farmers 
will no more be able to get men to take their places than would 
be the men in the factories to get pew, green men to take the 
places of experienced men, 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator is abeciutely correct in his state- 
ment. Farming is a highly technical profession, and I agree 
entirely with what the Senator has said. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again? 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield with pleasure, 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me it ought to be said, in addition, 
that not only is it true that the farmer has, as has been stated, 
to operate and handle and understand intricate machinery, know 
all about the handling of stock, and know all about grain and 
how to handle that and all the other products, but there never 
was a condition before in any war that ever existed where the 
question of food production was comparatively as important as 
it is In this one, where practically thirty or fifty million people 
have gone out of the productive ranks and have commenced to 
destroy property. The burden of feeding the armies and the 
people of a good many countries is mainly on the shoulders of 
America, so that food is more important than it ever has been 
before in any other war. 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator is absolutely correct; and I de- 
sire to sny that the allies are counting upon getting from us, 
and are absolutely depending upon getting, in my opinion, more 
grain than we can possibly ship them from this year’s crop. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 

right there T should like to stick a pin, and ask Senators to con- 
sider this question: 

We have this year, according to the report of the Agricultural 
Department, a crop of over six thousand million bushels of food- 


stuffs. Over three thousand millions of that is corn. It is said 
to be the largest crop ever produced. Of course part of this is 
prognostication; but the Agricultural Department, I take it, is 
not given to exaggeration. Now, get the figures—six thousand 
million bushels of food products, three thousand millions of that 
being corn, approximately 650,000,000 bushels of it being wheat, 
and I think in the neighborhood of 300,000,000 bushels of it 
potatoes. I may be very far from right about the latter figure, 
but at all events it is the largest potato crop that we have ever 


raised. 

Now, is it not true, Senators, that the problem is not one of pro- 
duction at all, but one of carriage? Is it not true that we have 
produced now more than we can get to our allies? And is it 
not true that at any normal time and in any normal year we can 
produce more than we can get to Europe unless we can yastly 
increase the ocean carrying business? 

Mr. FRANCE. I believe that the Senator and I are not at 
variance. 

Mr. REED. No; I think not, but I want to call attention to it. 

Mr. FRANCE. Of course I have been insisting upon the ne- 
cessity for greater production, but I am speaking particularly - 
of next year. I will say with reference to the Senator’s figures, 
however, that unfortunately the corn crop, while it will be large, 
only shows a probable increase of, I believe, something like 14 
per cent over last year. I have not the figures Before me, but 
I believe that is the correct figure as I saw it in the report the 
other day. Now, I feel myself that a 14 per cent increase in 
corn over last year is hardly enough to offset the decrease in 
wheat, and consequently to enable us to avoid a very severe 
pinch later on in the year; but,.of course, the question brought 
up by the Senator, which has been so ably insisted upon before, 
of transportation and of the submarine reducing our supply of 
foodstuffs by its operations is a most important one, and one 
which I think has not received the attention which it =e 
have received. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, ought not the Senator to 
place in the Recorp just at this time the fact that our allies 
have never been a corn-consuming people? They know how 
to make bread of wheat flour. They know little or nothing 
about the use of corn, as we do in many parts of the United 
States, and our wheat crop is exceedingly short. 

Mr. FRANCE. That is probably true. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator allow me to inject this? No 
white man who has arrived at the age of 21 years ever starved 
to death when he was close enough to a corncrib so that he 
could get at it; and it is absolutely absurd to say, as Mr. Hoover 
is constantly saying, that the people of Europe or the armies of 
Europe are liable to starve to death for want of wheat while 
we are able to furnish them corn. It may be that they are not 
accustomed to eating it, and it may be that they will take a 
little training; but I say to the Senator from North Dakota, 
whom I very greatly respect—and I do not say this in a con- 
troversial way—that the armies of France and the armies of 
England will have an appetite for corn as soon as they have 
gone two hours beyond their regular meal time; and if these 
people do not know how to cook it there are enough of Per- 
shing's men over there now to teach the whole line of troops how 
to make corn-meal mush and how to make corn bread, and teach 
them in 80 days. 

It is an absolute absurdity to have this talk constantly put 
upon our country, without any reply, that the people of Europe 
will starve to death even if we get corn to them. It may not 
be just what they want; but when the fact is known, as I know 
it to be a fact from men who have been on the ground, that in 
Germany they are actually mixing straw with their bread, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that if you could get Indian corn 
into Germany those people would fight to get at it. So I am 
making this interruption, with the kindness of the Senator, in 
the interest of truth. 

I appreciate the fact that we need wheat; I appreciate the 
fact that the world would like to have wheat; but I say that 
the talk of the world starving to death as long as there are 
8,000,000,000 busheis of corn produced in this country and 
plenty of corn produced in other countries, and starving to 
death because it will not eat corn, does not stand to reason. 

I think if we had somebody who knew a little more about food 
than Mr. Hoover does, who had lived in this country in the last 
15 or 20 years, we would not have so mucl. trouble about saving 
pie crust; we would be talking about teaching people to use 
corn and teaching them over in Europe to use it. For my part, 
I have mighty little patience with a man who wants to cut down 
the size of the American loaf of bread or to tell the American 
housewife she ought not to have flour foi her babies and that 
she ought to eat corn meal and feed it to her family, but that 
the stomachs of Europe are too delicate for corn products. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me just at that 
point, the Senator has been making a very practical argument, 
and I think we should hold close to the practical side of this 
situation. Sentiment does count for a good deal. A senti- 
ment in favor of one kind of food that a nation has been using 
is an important factor to deal with. When the allies were bid- 
ding against each other, sending our wheat up a dollar within 
a few days and to over $3 a bushel, they were not interfering with 
the corn crop. Now we are attempting to legislate to prevent 
a repetition of that act. The fact that these people will bid for 
wheat, the fact that our own Department of War insists that 
our own soldiers shall take wheat Lread and not corn bread, is 
a fact that we must take cognizance of. 

Allow me to say right here, a short time ago a gentleman 
with wonderful experience in the production of different kinds 
of flour presented through me a proposal to the War Depart-- 
ment that he would produce whole-wheat flour at every one of 
the camps in the United States, which would be the most nutri- 
tious flour that could possibly be produced; that he could pro- 
duce it with small portable mills where it could be baked the 
same day, and one mill would take care of 5,000 soldiers and 
have it ready for their use even in this country. The War Depart- 
ment replied, and replied truly, that whole-wheat flour has not 
the lasting qualities in all kinds of weather. Meal spoils in 
shipment across the ocean. We must huve something that will 
stand the test of climate, and corn meal will not stand it. 
Therefore for our own soldiers we must have the wheat flour 
and the white wheat flour of the old make. 

Now, the foreigners understand this as weli as we do, and 
while there is no danger, as suggested by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, of anyone starving as long as there are potatoes within 
reach as well as corn, it is a practical question, for our allies 
in Europe demand for their armies at present wheat, and that 
demand is a living demand, and it does act upon our wheat 
prices. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, of course it acts upon our wheat prices, 
and, of course. they prefer wheat. The proposition I am talk- 
ing about is that of feeding. The Senator suggests that corn 
meal does not keep in certain climates. Flour does not keep in 
certain climates unless you keep it right. But the Senator will 
hardly say to me that shelled corn, properly barreled, will not 
keep in any European climate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Corn unground ought to keep, We keep 
it, of course, for a considerable period; but if we sent it to the 
Philippine Islands, for instance, it would not last very long. 

Mr. REED. I am talking about European countries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But it can be so protected that it will last 
a reasonable length of time if it is ground over there. There is 
no doubt of that. 

Mr. REED. Certainly that is true. We all know that the 
climate of France is but little different from our climate. We 
know the climate of Germany is very little different from the 
climate of the State of Iowa. We all know that the moisture 
in those countries does not greatly exceed that of this country, 
and it is just as practical to keep corn meal over there as it is 
here. 

I am speaking about this matter in great earnestness, because 
we have had it constantly presented to us that if our wheat crop 
is a little short the world is going to starve to death. Nothing 
of that kind is the case. As long as you can get plenty of corn 
you are safe from starvation. 

I repeat it is absurd to be asking the people of this country 
to live on corn meal one day of the week and not expect our 
allies in Europe to eat some corn meal also; and if they are 
really at the point of want. of hunger, I am sure there will be 
no difficulty in taking care of them if we can get the vessels to 
get the food across the ocean. Now, that is the real trouble 
with them to-day. 

The Senator who has made this most interesting and learned 
speech, and I take this occasion to compliment him publicly, 
a speech that has thought in it and which will live long beyond 
the furious utterances that we sometimes hear upon this floor— 
the Senator who has made this speech knows that we had a 
shortage in this country of cars. We could not get cars to 
haul anything, and when we went to hunt the cars we found 
them in the yards, in the terminals, at the great shipping 
points of our country, at the great ports, loaded, and some of 
them had stood there loaded for weeks or eyen months waiting 
to ship their contents over to Europe. F 

The real problem to-day is that problem; and, of course, 
coupled with it is the problem of looking out for next year. I 
am in hearty accord with what the Senator says about en- 
couraging production, but we ought to let it be understood that 
the question to-day is not one of starvation; it is a question 
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of conservation and of transportation, and next year seeing to 
it that we have an enlarged crop, when we may hope to have 
more boats. É - 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary: 
land yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FRANCE, I will yield to the Senator if he will just 
allow me to make a brief statement in answer to the queries of 
the Senators. I will say that I believe there is no real differ- 
ence between us. I think that all who have given attention to 
the subject of national habits and tastes will admit that great 
social unrest might well come as a result of any of these na- 
tions being put upon an unusual diet long before actual starva- 
tion came. We have unrest here already because our people 
are threatened with a certain change in their habits of eating. 

I simply wanted to make the observation that social unrest 
and social disturbance may come long before real physical 
hunger and starvation are reached. Of course, the heroism of 
any people and the soundness of any nation are tested by the 
way in which it first meets altered living conditions which re- 
sult from war, and by the spirit in which it afterwards meets, 
perhaps, actual hunger or even approaching starvation. I now 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was very much interested in the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. MeCuvunzn] to the effect that corn and corn products could 
not be shipped. I have before me the Statistical Abstract. I 
notice here given the quantities shipped of corn and corn prod- 
ucts, and a footnote says these figures include corn meal for 
consumption at the rate of four bushels to a barrel. Last year 
we shipped 39,896,928 bushels; in 1905, 50,668,303 bushels; in 
1900, 213,128,412 bushels, The figures vary from year to year, 
but they show a very substantial shipment of corn and corn 
products, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator evidently misunderstood my 
statement. On the contrary, I stated that corn, if it is un- 
ground, can be very easily shipped and very easily cared for, 
but that the corn meal itself requires greater care to prevent 
spoiling than does the ordinary wheat flour, and for that reason 
objection seems to be made against it as food for soldiers. I am 
giving the statement of others, not my own. No one questions 
that year after year we have been shipping corn to Europe not 
ground into corn meal, but ground into meal over there. 

Mr. POMEREND. The figures here include corn meal, but 
the table does not give the proportion of corn and of corn meal. 
I think there is something in the statement which indicates that 
it must be shipped with greater care. We know from our own 
experience that it will not keep as well as wheat flour. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even whole wheat flour will not keep 
nearly as well as the higher grades of flour; it requires a great 
deal more protection. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I am very anxious to finish. I 
know that the questions and the remarks of the Senators who 
have interrupted me have, probably, been more illuminating 
than the remarks which I desired to make. At the same time 
I hope that they will share with me the responsibility for de- 
laying the Senate so long. I know that after a busy week some 
of us had hoped to adjourn or take a recess early to-day. What 
I originally had planned to say would not have taken over 25 
or 30 minutes. So I ask those, who have shared in the dis- 
cussion, to share also in the responsibility for delaying the Sen- 
ate so long. 

I wish now to read the quotation before mentioned. Ii 
will take only a few minutes to express, by means of this quo- 
tation, in language applied to another phase of the price fixa- 
tion question, my views upon this bill. Mr. Allen Albert said, 
in this paper read in 1912: 

The objections to this plan, in my judgment, are these: 

1 It involves a further extension of the functions of the Government 
before the people may be said fairly to have proved their capability tu 
administer the Government in its existing functions. 

2. The machinery to administer this plan would prove the largest 
institution in the Government, I believe, in the history of Govern- 
ment; and every consideration of prudence requires, if it is to be 
brought into existence, that it should be done gradoally. 

A commission competent to do this work would be competent like- 
wise to usher in that earthly paradise which is the heaven of all 
Marxian socialists. 

4. How often, or at what intervals, or in response to what RNE 
or at whose instance should the prices so fixed afterwards be changed 

5. The commission would face special difficulties in the protective 
tariff, the existence of patent rights and copyrights, properly or im 

roperly used, in changes of national administration, in uneven tax 
foc es, h changes of our system of currency, even in differences of 


e 
climate, 
6. It would involve a radical readjustment of present methods of 


taxing corporations, probably an ultimate reorganization of all Ameri- 
can taxing agencies. 
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7. Every economic 
prices when they have 


* is against the acceptance of such 
een fixed. 
The plan is materially incomplete. 


assumption that natural monopolies extend beyond the geld 


9. The 
of public utilities zs not justified. . 

I would say to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] that 
my remarks this afternoon are largely confined, as he may have 
noticed, to the subject of the food supply, and they are not as 
applicable to those articles which are produced by industries 
which are natural or practical monopolies, industries, of course, 
which we have already seen fit to regulate by statutes heretofore 
enacted. 

Lastly: 

10. No government in any modern State can ex to maintain 
prices. no matter how fixed, unless those prices approximate the normal 
or natural prices fixed by economic conditions, 

I have confidence in the good judgment and ability of the Sen- 
ators who constitute the Committee on Agriculture and I am 
certain that they could formulate, in consultation with experts 
from the Department of Agriculture, legislation looking +o food 
conservation and production which would be safe, conservative, 
constructive, a rational cure for the unnecessary and intolerable 
ills from which the masses of our people are now so sorely suffer- 
ing. I believe that such a measure would be framed with a due 
appreciation of the fact that the productive, and not the adminis- 
trative. problem is the chief one in connection with the food 
supply of the Nation. Such a bill might embrace provision for 
a careful inventory of the man power of the Nation; an exten- 
sion of State and Federal employment bureaus; the organization 
of agricultural reserve corps; the registration of farmers for 
farm and crop surveys; appropriations for correspondence and 
consultation with farmers for suggestions and information; news 
and market letters on price conditions; a nation-wide propa- 
ganda for increased acreage and- food economy; information 
and distribution bureaus for seed and fertilizer; protection of 
the manufacture and movement of fertilizer; freight conces- 
sions on fertilizers and ingredients; organizations to meet ‘sea- 
sonal emergencies; utilization of the advice of retired farmers; 
and many other conservative or more drastic measures as might 
seem desirable to meet particular conditions. 

It would be impossible for me at this time to discuss the 
many provisions of this bill, which I deem to be most dangerous. 
It seems to me to be founded upon a number of utterly erro- 
neous assumptions, 

It assumes, as I have said, that faults in the mechanism of 


distribution, food corners, and price manipulation have been the 


chief factors in causing the rise of the cost of food; that dis- 
tribution by governmental administration would be more eco- 
nomical and effective than that which takes place as a result 
of the operation of the mechanisms of distribution under na- 
tural law controlled by governmental regulation; that govern- 
mental management can conduct the business of the country 
more efficiently than individual enterprise; that the judgment 
and will of a few governmental officials can function more effi- 
ciently in carrying on the work of the Nation than can the 
combined judgment and will of the social whole; that public 
officials are more patriotic and trustworthy than private citi- 
zens; that government by men is better than government by 
law. . 3 

Mr. President, we have been hearing constantly of late the 
statement that autocracies are more efficient than democracies. 
I want to say that this is a statement proved false by every 
fact of history. I do not subscribe to the doctrine that democ- 
racy is a fair-weather government, nor shall I ever entertain 
such a theory in my consideration of legislation which is pre- 
sented to us here. 

In conclusion I would say that I am opposed to price fixa- 
tion by legislation. The supporters in the Senate of this bill 
seem to be occupying the position of statesmen in the past 
who have sought to pay the producers higher prices for grain 
while securing for the consumers lower prices for bread. 
Surely subsection b of section 8 must have been modeled upon 
one of the old Roman grain laws under which grain was 
bought at a price to protect the producer and sold at a much 
lower price to suit the capacity of the consumer. A low mini- 
mum price for wheat would not stimulate production and a high 
minimum would, as has been shown so clearly by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED], unduly burden the consumer. A 
strong statement issued by the Government to every farmer in 
the land to the effect that in all probability, regardless of the 
size of the crop, wheat will probably range in price next year 
from $1.75 to $2.75 per bushel and perhaps higher, stating the 
reasons for such conclusion and urging the farmer as a patri- 
otic citizen to seed a maximum acreage, would, if we meet the 
farm-labor situation, be as effective in stimulating an increased 
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seeding as a guaranteed minimum price. Wits a properly 
conducted propaganda, by national unity of effort we can, I be- 
lieve, vastly increase our production of grain. 

As I said a short while since, a 2,000,000,000-bushel wheat 
crop might be well within our capacity. Think what another 
billion bushels of wheat would mean to this country. In my 
thinking upon economic subjects I have never been able to get 
very away from the old French physiocratice school of econ- 
omists who believed that all wealth comes from the soil. Cer- 
tain it is that the wealth produced by the creation of a large 
amount of additional wheat added to the wealth of the country 
would tend to reduce the burden of taxation which this war 
will create, and reduce the percentage of liability which we are 
creating in piling up this huge national debt. 

I thin this is a phase of the matter that should be considered 
in connection with this whole question, that a continued increased 
production not only would relieve the food situation but would 
in a large sense, relieve the financial pressure which we are be- 
ginning to feel as a result of the debt which we have already 
created, and as a result of the taxes which must be collected for 
appropriations which we have already made, and which we must 
yet make. 

Now, I do not wish to be misunderstood, but I can not agree 
with much that has been said in this Chamber during the de- 
bate upen this bill. I am not ready yet to subscribe to the doc- 
trine anıl to legislate upon the theory, in this national emergency, 
that we have a Nation filled with“ traitors,” “ vampires,” food 
pirates,” “plunderers,” “criminals,” and “anarchists,” men 
ready, on the one hand, to take advantage of the situation to 
wring the lifeblood from their fellow citizens, and men, on the 
other hand, ready to start a revolution at the first sacrifice that 
may be required. I can not legislate with any such theory in 
my mind. 

I do not believe that the spirit of this Nation is being given 
proper expression in this pending legislation. Our citizens be- 
lieve that we have yet a country worth fighting for. I believe 
that it is a Nation yet of devoted patriots, ready to dare all, to 
sacrifice all, and even to die for its preservation. That is how 
we feel in Maryland. We must remember that unity of action 
in the American spirit alone can win this war. Let us eliminate 
from our legislation that spirit of distrust, suspicion, and 
malignancy which has during recent weeks been given too fro 
quent expression. If our people can not be trusted under the 
laws to conduct their business honestly and patriotically in 
this great emergency, then indeed has this war uncovered a 
condition of national decadence and decay hitherto unsuspected. 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” You can not win 
this war by enacting drastic, despotic, un-American legislation ; 
you can only win it by arousing the American spirit for the 
defense of the American ideal of democracy by and for all, by 
invoking the deep and patriotic devotion of our people, by con- 
structive legislation conceived in an intelligent understanding 
of all of the difficulties which, because of war, must attend pro- 
ductive effort, by calling every citizen to join in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and cooperation to do not his English “bit” but his 
American best in helping to perfect an invincible national organi- 
zation. 

Mr. President, I close with an apology for having taken up so 
much time, which I would not have done had it not been for the 
many interruptions. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to submit a report from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. I ask the Senator from Oregon if he 
will let me present it now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it the purpose of the Senator in charge of 
the bill to have the unfinished business temporarily laid aside 
that the report may be disposed of? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That may be done, if there is no ob- 


jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warson in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. The unfinished busi- 
ness is temporarily laid aside, and the report will be received. 


SAN DIEGO AVIATION STATION. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 4892) 
authorizing the President to take possession, on behalf of the 
United States, for use as sites for permanent aviation stations 
for the Army and Navy and for aviation school purposes, of the 
whole of North Island in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 83) thereon. I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in the 


Committee of the Whole. 
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The amendment of the committee was, on page 3, line 1, after 
the words “ Secretary of War,” to strike out the proviso in the 
following words: 


Provided, That no oe oe ag or settlement of claims to title to sald 
lands shall be made invo. ving the payment of more than $500,000. 


So as to make the bill read: 

uthor- 

h, on behalf of t ie tp 
unecti 


States, for use for national defense = in co: on therewi 


bor 
„ Cal, a of section 355, ed Statutes, 
shall not apply to the earn of any ction B56, Rer for improve- 
ments thereon for aviation purposes. 
The Attorney General or the claimants to the said North Island are 
1 oo make application for the determination and ap 


of any — ap rivate parties may have in the said islan rg and 
beyond an au ts thereto in the united States to the District Court 
of the U: tates for the Southern District of California; the 


in accordance with the laws of the 


as so determined, together with 
from date 


said island as their 
ish oct * ou 
s hereby app 

specifi fcally? appropriated, to be 


of in the "ron 5 therwise 
any mone e Treasury not o 
be disbursed under orders of the Secre 


The ‘amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the report accompanying the bill 
my be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


{Senate Report No. 83, 65th Cong.} 
Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the 


following report: n Military Affairs, t pae Sigi 

0 o w en was r 

(H. R. 4892) authorizing the President to tak go — 
of the United States, for use as sites for anent aviation s stations 
for the aa and ery and for rpg 
of ig Island, in the Harbor of San 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May ET, 1917. 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
House of Representatives. 
Sm: The 3 of the ge of a site for an aviation school was 


3 ered 1015 79405 Stat, 1004 2 under act of Congress e pur- 
re à T „ e pur- 
chase ex a si North at San Harbor, eo 


by the Arel r as 925 best site Diego the p purpose, ened the 


vernment has such ri erein, that the site could be obtained at 
a reasonable — ar KA e Government has no such rights > ya S- 
sion as its second —— the acquisi' of a site oon 


Coronado ado Heights, san Di erat he opinion that ees 
would be a fair and equi Ie estiinate for this 
Based on the said estimate, n was made in aoe 
appropriation act of August 20 1916 ( 9 Stat. 622), the —— — of 
e spate riation reading as follows: 
“For the acquisition Ls aay or by condemnation pa 3 site or 
sites in the State of Ca 2 tor an aviation school 
unds a£ the Signal Corps 2 the United States Army, —3 to . 


The naval appropriation act of A) 29, 2 2 39 Sts 925 568), 
contains an Rem authorizing 5 not the N to pur: 


chase 232 acres of gma on or near dae 

{Diego County, Cal., to be used for advance 8 t San D „ and 
aviation p to cont not exceeding $250,000: Provided, t at 
the ae time the city of San ee ge Diego County, Cal., donates, 
(free of encumbrance, to the Unit 8 Government a of 500 


tates parcel 
‘Fiat, without cost $ Fie lanon ot tee Dey of Sam Diogo known as Dutch 
2 without to —— 7 —.— Sta ir the purpose of 
establishing a naval thereon.” 
Following these ap) —— the question of the acquisition of lands 
fat San soe Cal., for aviation ses was 
board . of the 288 = of an area on North Island, by 
ae consolidation of both app’ tions, sufficient for the needs of 
th departments. 771... DORTE, pemeemrae ae: Sine 
„ of the Army aviation school at San Diego, that 
North Island was large eno’ to 8 the needs the needs of bot — 
Army and the Navy, and 4 that the site would be available 
for use — ta any additional outlay of money for the Impro the ise improvement os of 
the land, while Coronado Heights would require 


to improve. the land alone so as to nearly — e the Lc de- 
mands of Army aviation at San Diego 

‘ived further, ‘consideration aks board of 

May 5, 1917, 

both . and the 


The question has recei 
Army and Navy officers. The report of this board 


has received the approval of the heads of 


— and recommendations of the board, as approved, are as fol- 


Government by its claimants, 


have preven 
the final determination ted 


of the Maite for a 3 


Califo: 

“The io tale eon that the authority of Comatose be obtai 
for immedia possession of — Island, San Di lego, Cal., 7 
the Jorat 81 the and Navy air The ques- 
tion of com tion at some later date.” 


1 have the honor, therefo to submit a draft of tf 
re, u! a of an act for a -= 
ing the President to take possession of North Island for the ‘aviation 
needs of the Army and 2 giving the claimants to the said island 
the 8 to Proceed in in the courts ie the determination and appraise- 
y rights pay a have in the said island over and beyond 
the. hee of the Gated States thereto, and making an appropriation of 
the amount sagep aad pay the 2 1 in their pe The act has 
= s d Thich 
nt, under 
ed the ri to ta 4 


e for certain defensive p The matter has received con- 
Sideration by the t of Justice, which department expresses 
the opinion that, no of a patent based on the 

confirmation of the Mexican e Government ma: legally 0 
the right to use these lands for the ed in the 

such right is leaf 3 — The 


grant, 
ia E is not free bay doubt, and it is "ine. 
t the 1 a should 
determination 


ew of this department 
carias as in the draft submitted, for the 
ts of the claimants and the Gov- 
Aud for ent to the cla 
e Dnit 90 805 may have in said island over and 
nited States in the 


ingly the legislation take 
thority be granted as as promptly as possible. 
Very respectful 


is form and that au- 


` Newron D. BAKER 
= Secretary of War. 


The bill provides for the taking possession of the whole of North 
Island, in San Di Bay, Cal., as a site fer ent aviation stations 
for the Army and Navy and for aviation Provision is 


ool purposes. 

ners on See tan ee „ to be paid to private parties claiming rights 

ro N g $550,000 for aviation and other purposes 

r Appr priations aggrega „ by Congress in the Army and Navy 

e acts of 3 29. 1916, and à board considering a site for 

5 the location on North Island then being 

e Signal Corps fe ee aviation purposes. The matter was taken 

up Seapets the naval board with the view of the acquisition of an area on 

orth Island by the consolidation < of both appropriations, sufficient for 

the needs of both departments. A joint Army and Navy board, after 

consid the situation and the cost of improvements that would be 

required if any site other than North Island was obtained, recommended 
that authority from Congress be obtained for taking 

Island. The nesten of the legal ownership and the yana asked by 

ay claiming rights in the island have prevented for several years the 

final de — — of a site for Government aviation purposes in 

fornia. 2 findings of the joint Army and Navy board were that North 

Island is the best location in this coun for the establishment of a 

dona 3 “aad Navy aviation station for the primary training of 

p 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE. 


Mr. NEW. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


X Senate resolution 104. 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United States felicitates the Repub- 
modi France upon the o on of the celebration of the one hun 


th anni 
memorial and symbol of centuries of misrule, o; opp 


tion of the mass of French people for the pore of ee arist 27 5 
d Stripes th the 


Resolved, That as the Stars and ca mingle wi 
tricolor of France and the troops of dus 8 Boke fa blics march to the 
same martial music in celebra the triumph of popular government, 
our hearts unite with those of the French DE in the hope tbat the 
present assault against the mightiest citad caste, n oppres- 
sive power, and tyranny the world has eyer known—against the bastille 
n tarism—may soon be as triusiphently and tinaily 
en 


POEM BY SELMA KATZENSTEIN. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have here the words of a 
patriotic song composed by Selma Katzenstein, of Dallas, Tex., 
entitled “All Hail, America!” which I wish to have inserted in 
the RECORD. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ALL HAIL, America! 
{By Selma Katzenstein, of Dallas, Tex.] 
aig 5 saa of ours, . hep tenet powers 


2 and ier. thee faith 
endeavor. 


win a noble fight 
In God's holy sight. 
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We'll sing in praise of other days 
And many a deed of glory 
great pars whose fame shall last 
o' song and story; 


Not hate, but love, shall thy heart move 
For men of every nation, 

Whom wondrous fate sends to thy gate ' 
To seek for their salyation. 

Beneath thy skies they shall find rest 

And joy and freedom on thy breast; 

Their noble worth thou'lt reverent learn 

And with love's ardor burn. 


Thy hero sons shall train their guns 
Galnst Eon and fell oppression ; 
Brave love shall lead on honor's steed 
And gain at last possession— 
Of strongholds where the intrenched foe 
Their flaunting tokens boldly show. 
The banners of the right unfurled 
Shall float o’er a new world! 
Š CHORUS, | 
Ali hail, America! 
Our love for her, a ver, 
Shall light our way to 
, And joy for evermore! 


star, 
eayen’s door 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the unfinished business be 
taid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. POMERENE. After consultation with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsa], I have modified to a certain extent the 
amendment Which I submitted on yesterday to the pending bill. 
T ask leave to offer the amendment as modified at this time and 
that it be printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Sec. 3. No person acting either as a voluntary or ptd agent or em- 
ployee of the United States in any capacity, including an advisory 
capacity, shall solicit, induce, or attempt to induce any person or officer, 
authorized to execute or to direct the execution of contracts on behalf 
of the United States, to make any contract or give any order for the 
furnishing to the United States of work, labor, or services, or of mate- 
rials, suppiles, or other property of any kind or character, it such agent 
or employee has any pecuniary interest in such contract or order. or 
if he or any firm of which he is a member, or corporation, joint-stock 
company, or association, of which he is an officer or older or 
in the pecuntary profits of which he is directly or indirectly interested, 
shall be a party thereto. Nor shall any agent or employee make, or 
permit any committee or other body of which he is a member to make, 
or participate in making, any recommendation concerning such con- 
tract or order to any council, board, or commission of the 
or aay. member or subordinate thereof without making to the best of his 
know cage and belief a full and complete disclosure in writing to such 
council, board, commission, or subordinate of any and eve: ry 
interest which he may have in such contract or order and of interest 
in any firm, corporation, company, or association being a party thereto, 
nor shall he participate in the awarding of such contract or p 
such order. ny willful violation of any of the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be punishable by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by im 
prisonment of not more than five years, or both. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, no Senator has notified 
me that he cares to proceed with the discussion of the bill 
to-day; and if no Senator indicates a desire to do so, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m., Saturday, July 14, 1917) the Senate ad- 
journed until Monday, July 16, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 14 (legis- 
lative day of July 12), 1917. ` 
Corrector OF INTERNAL REVENTE. 
Justus S. Wardell, to be collector of internal revenue for the 
Ast district of California. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 


Midshipman Gale A. Poindexter to be an ensign. 
The following-named chief warrant oflicers of the Navy to be 
ensigns: 


CHIEF BOATSWAINS. 
James Dowling, 
John F. Brooks, 
Hugh J. Duffy, 
Edward J. Norcott, 
Albert F. Benzon, 
Christian Crone, 
John W. Stoakley, 
John D. Waish, 
Martin Fritman, 
Dennis J. O'Connell, 
William Johnson, 
Arthur Smith, 
Belmar H. Shepley, 
Gustav Freudendorf, 
Robert Rohange, 
Patrick Shanahan, 
John Eberwine, 
August Wohltman, 
John A. Riley, 
David White, 
Edward J. Damon, 
Michael J. J. Farley, 
Thomas M. Cassidy, 
Edwin Murphy, 
William A. Macdonald, 
Karl Rundquist, 
Allen T. Webb, 
Albion O. Larsen, 
Thomas W. Healey, 
Joseph Heil, 
Frank Bresnan, 
Peter Emery, 
Claus K. R. Clausen, 
Henry A. Stanley, 
John McCloy, : 
Joseph E. Cartwright, 
Harold S. Olsen. 
John C. Rickertts, 
Frederick Meyer, 
James Glass, 
Nels Drake, 
John Davis, 
Gerald Ollif, 
Owen T. Hurdle, 
John Law, 
Henry H. Richards, 
Frederick W. Metters, 
George E. McHugh, 
Arthur D. Warwick, 
Michael Higgins, 
William Jaenicke, 
John Danner, R 
James F. Hopkins, 
Charles Schonborg, 
Walter J. Wortman, 
Alexander Stuart, 
Frank D. Blakely, 
Christopher Murray, 
Joùn P. Judge, 
John C. Lindberg, 
Birney O. Halliwill, 
Albert Seeckts. 
William E. O'Connell, 
Harry T. Johnson, 
Harry N. Huxford, 
Thomas James, 
William Fremgen, 
George R. Veed, 
Niles A. Johnsen, 
Isidor Nordstrom, 
John Atley, 
Gregory Cullen, 
Bertram David, 


Meade H. Eldridge, 
Ernest R. Peircey, 
William R. Buechner, 
Bernhard Schumacher, 
Benjamin F. Singles, 
Emory F. Hosmer, 
Ernest Heilmann, 

Otto J. W. Haltnorth, 
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Percy H. Bierce, 
Franklin E. Chester, 
Frank G. Mehling, 
James J. O’Brien, 
Edward Crouch, 
William De Fries, 
John B. Hupp, 
Daniel Dowling, 
Joseph W. Bettens, 
Frank Bruce, and 
Michael J. Conlon, 
CHIEF GUNNERS. 
Frank L. Hoagland, 
William G. Moore, 
Allan S. Mackenzie, 
Otto Fries, 
Theodore B. Watson, 
Simon Jacobs, 
Samuel Chiles, 
Patrick Hill, 
David F. Diggins, 
William J. Foley, 
Charles Hierdahl, 
Thomas S. Aveson, 
Stephen Donely, 
Otto E. Reh, 
Charles C. Steinbrenner, 
Thomas P. Clark, 
William G. Smith, 
John T. Swift, 
Benjamin P. Middleton, 
Leonard Roll, 
David B. Vassie, 
Joseph Mitchell, 
John G. Nicklas, 
Arthur S. Pearson, 
Harold B: Barr, 
Anthony McHugh, 
James P. Dempsey, 
William T. Baxter, 
William H. Leitch, 
Augustus Anderson, 
Charles J. Miller, 
William J. Creelman, 
Frederick T. Montgomery, 
Henry Rieck, 
Constantine Clay, 
William C. Bean, 
William H. Dayton, 
Glendon W. Irwin, 
Joseph F. Carmody, 
Clarence D. Holland, 
James H. Bell, ` 
Charles H. Anderson, 
Richard O. Wiliams, 
Charles S. Schepke, 
William O. King, 
William Cronan, 
Arthure Langfield, 
John Ronan, 
William T. McNiff, 
Arthur D. Freshman, 
Leroy Rodd, 
Edward Wenk, 
Louis M. Wegat, 
David P. Henderson, 
Herman Kossler. 
Lawrence Wittmann, 
Joseph Chamberlin, 
Clyde Keene, 
William Seyford, 
William A. Cable, 
Herbert Campbell, 
Clifford H. Sheldon, 
John H. Lohman, 
William Zeitler, 
Andrew Olsson, 
James T. Roach, 
Edwin N. Fisher, 
James C. McDermott, 
Joseph Hill, 
Adolph Hasler, 
Conrad W. Ljungquist, 
Wilhelm H. F. Schluter, 


Robert E. Cox, 
Harry A. Dåvis, 
John J. Murray, 
Herbert A. Nevins, 
Oscar Borgeson, 
Thomas J. Hurd. 
George A. Messing, 
Bernard P. Donnelly, 
Daniel Duncan, 
Edward T. Austin, 
Henry Ernest. 
Stanley Danielak, 
Gotthilf C. Layer, 
Emil Swanson, 
Franklin Heins, 
Ulysses G. Chipman, 
Kieran J. Egan, 
James F. McCarthy, 
Harry Adams, 
John Sperle, jr., 
Roderick M. O’Connor, 
James A. Martir, 
Edward W. Furey, 
Daniel W. Nelson, 
Joseph H. Aigner, 
Charles H. Foster, 
John J. Clausey. 
Edward S. Tucker, 
Michael Macdonald, 
George D. Samonski, 
James E. Orton. 
Charles L. Bridges, 
Albert Klingler, 
William Seach, 
Arthur B. Dorsey, 
Gustav C. Tanske, 
David P. Henderson, 
Charles W. A. Campbell, 
Frank C. Wisker, 
Harry E. Stevens, 
Harry A. Pinkerton, 
Oscar A. Anderson, 
Alvin E. Skinner, 
Henry W. Stratton, 
George C. Smith, and 
Gottlieb Sherer. 
CHIEF MACHINISTS, 
James H. Morrison, 
John E. Cleary, 
Harold I. Lutken, 
Charles H. Hosung, 
Robert J. Vickery, 
Ralph F. Nourse, 
David Purdon. 
Clarence M. Wingate, 
Charles A. Rowe, 
William B. Stork, 
Thomas O'Donnell, 
Charles Hammond, 
Daniel Mullan, 
Samuel L. Wartman, 
Lemual T. Cooper, 
Francis P. Mugan, 
George C. Ellerton, 
Murray S. Holloway, 
Ernest Evans, 
Clarence R. Johnson, 
William James, 
Patrick Fernan, 
Frank Risser, 
Liewellyn H. Wentworth, 
Henry E, White, 
Ellwood W. Andrews, 
Adolph A. Gathemann, 
Edward G. Affleck, 
James J. Cotter. . 
Edward G. Higgins, 
Matthias A. Thormahlen, 
John I. Ballinger, 
Carl Johanson, 
William T. Robinson, 
Fred F. Ingram, 
Herbert E. Fish, 
Barnett B. Bowie, 


John P. Richter, 
John R. Likens, 
Frank O. Wells, 
Raymond L. Drake, 
William Herzberg, 
Zenas A. Sherwin, 
Otto Boldt, 

Arthur H. Hawley, 
Charles S. Wolf, 
Olay Johnson, 
Byron C. Howard, 
Francis G. Randall, 
Henry I. Edwards, 
Willis Dixon, 
Adolph Peterson, 
Axel V. Kettels, 
Albert A. Hooper, 
Charles Dunne, 
Walter Collins, 
Edwin W. Abel, 
George L. Russell, 
Otto T. Purcell, 
Joseph R. Bradshaw, 
William M. Miller, 
Louis F. Miller, 
Paul B. Cozine, 
Newton R. George, 
Ralph G. Moody, 
Robert G. Greenleaf, 
Frank R. King, 
James MacIntyre, 
Stephen H. Badgett. 
Walter M. Shipley, 
Walter Lau, 
Charles D. Welker, 
John E. Burger, 
Jannis V. Jacobsen, 


“George W. Johnson, 


John Bryce, 

Rasmus Iversen, 
Charles C. Holland, 
Cornelius J. Collins, 
William C. Gray, 
John A. Oliver, 
Arthur A. Smith, 
John L. Barnswell, 
Louis C. Higgins, g 
Augustine D. Devine, 
Fred W. Cobb. 
James L. McCormack, 
George Crofton, 
Walter S. Falk, 
James J. Cullen, 
John R: Burkhart, 
Charles Franz, 
Bernard Christens_n, 
Henry Lobitz, 
Jarrard E. Jones, 
Paul R. Fox. 

Jobn B. Martin, 
David W. Harry, 
George R. C. Thompson, 
Ole P. Oraker, 
William S. White, 
Franz J. M. Parduhn, 
Arthur W. Bird, 
Charles Allen. 
Frederick T. Lense, 
John W. Merget, 
Harry Champeno, 
George J. Lovett, 
Frederick W. Teepe, 
Albert C. Byrne, 
Orin R. Hewitt, 
William R. Gardner, 
George W. Fairfield, 
Joseph ©. Stein, 
Robert M. Huggard, 
Earl F. Holmes, 
Frank Smith, 

John MeN. D. Knowles, 
Charles F. Beecher, 
William: H. Hubbard, 
Ernest W. Dobie, 
Jonathan H. Warman, 


+% 


John C. Parker, 

Robert B. Sanford, jr., and 

Rufus H. Bush. 

The following-named chief carpenters to be assistant naval 


constructors : 


Joseph A. Barton, 
Frank H. Preble, 
Thomas W. Richards, 
Joseph M. Simms, 
Matthew B. Pollock, 


Walter W. Toles, 


Frederick W. Witte, 
Charles S. Kendall, 
John A. Lord, 

Frederick M. Kirchmier, 
John T. S. Miller, 
Timothy E. Kiley, 
William Boone, 

Charles Thompson, 
McCall Pate, 

William E. Powell, 
Frederick C. Le Pine, 
William H. Squire, 
William ©. Hardie, 
William F. Hamberger, 
Thomas J. Logan, 
William O'Neill, 

George A. Lazar, 

Frank Gilbert, 
Lawrence A. Maaske, 
Harry E. Cooper, 
Timothy S. Twigg, 
Joseph Feaster, jr., 
Harry T. Newman, 
Peter Treutlein, 

Robert H. Lake, 

Brandt W. Wilson, 
Stuart P. Mead, 

Francis X. Maher, ° 
William H. Sampson, 
Caleb Whitford, 

Robert Morgan, 

Joel A. Davis, 

Robert H. Neville, - 
Alfred R. Hughes, 
Ernest P. Schilling, 
James L. Jones, 

Frank M. Smith, 
Harold F. McCarty, 
Frederick Mackle, 
Samuel C. Burgess, 
Robert E. Wilkinson, 
Charles R. Barr, 
Herbert Duthie, 

Herbert VanC. Wetmore, 
Clarence P. Baker, 
Stephan L. Lovett, 
William R. Thomas, F 
Thomas B. Casey, K 
Elvie L. Kempton, 
Albert Tucker, 

Clifton Greenwell, 
Wilbert O. Crockett, 
Arno W. Jones, 

James W. Costello, 
James J. Murphy, 
Thomas O. Covell, 
Joseph J. Redington, 
Robert Velz,, 

Louis Haase, 

Charles J. Kerr. 
Frederick G. McKay, 
James P, Shovlin, 

John A. Price, 

Joseph F. Gallalee, 
Ernest L. Bass, 

Reuben R. Clarke, 
Harry R. Taylor, 

Tony L. Hannah, ® 
William L. Wall, 

Frank Weber, 


Francis J. Wilson, 


> 
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Alfred Bledsoe, 

Morgan M. Saylor, 

James G. McPherson, 

William E. Fitzgerald, and 

Albert G. Merrill. 

The following-named chief pharmacists to be assistant sur- 
geons: 

Edward R. Noyes, 

Oscar G. Ruge, 

Richard F. 8. Puck, 

Charles E. Alexander, 

Howard E. Sausser, 

Laurence O. Schetky, 

Paul J. Waldner, > 

Maury D. Baker, 

Carl B. Furnell, and 

Stephen Wierzbicki. 

The following-named chief pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters: 

Otis F. Cato, 

Fred E. Crossman, 

Archy W. Barnes, 

Frank Hunt, 

George A. Wilcox, 

Alpheus M. Jones, 

Carroll F. Bennett, 

John H. Rauch, 

John M. Holmes, 

William Craig, 

Nils B. Olsen, 

William H. Crap, 

George W. Masterton, 

Walker A. Settle, 

Timothy J. Mulcahy, 

Dayton Fisher, 

Helmer H. Koppang, 

Samuel H. Knowles, 

Harry Price, 

Rudoiph A. Ashton, 

Malcolm D. Stuart, 

Joseph Reay, 

Theodore F. Howe, 

Emil E. Artois, 

Edward W. Poore, 

James E. Reed, 

Frank H. Baasen, 2 

Richard R. Bolles, 

George P. Seifert, 

Ambrose J. Barnum, 

Orlo S. Goff, 

Oscar J. Phillips, 

Edgar L. Cary, 

Arthur Hesford, 

John J. Lynch, : 

Joseph A. Rebentisch, 

Thomas M. Schnotola, 

Charles R. Sies, 

Charles E. Sandgren, 

Philip A, Caro, 

James Gately, 

Miles Gilman, 

Lewis S. Sutliff, 

Charles H. Breyer, 

Thomas A, Culhane, 

Andrew J. McMullin, 

Noble R. Wade, 

Frederick Scherberger, jr., 

William T. Williams, 

Burnice W. Shumaker, 

Harry Mack, 

Edward R. von Preissig, 

Carl E. Beaty, „ 

Frank D. Foley, 

Harry A. Hooton, g 

Arthur W. Babcock, 

Gerald A. Griffin, 

William O. Wood, 

Henry L. Battle, 

Charles W. Chariton, 

Alvah B. Canham, 

Ross B. Deming, 

Effinger E. Hartline, 

Henry E. Brown, and 

Charles E. Rappolee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturpay, July 14, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts unto Thee, O God, our Heavenly Father, 
from whom cometh all our strength and knowledge, every high 
and noble aspiration. : 

That we may be sufficient unto the needs of the day, impart 
unto us, we beseech Thee, of Thy strength and wisdom; quicken 
every noble impulse, every laudable purpose, that our work may 
be in consonance with Thy will., In the spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 5405. An act making appropriations for certain session 
employees of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED BILI SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 5405. An act making appropriations for certain session 
employees of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from Mr. 
Eric B. Thompson, general counsel for the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, in regard to something I said about patent medicines, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RAKER. Irise for the purpose of asking unanimous con- 
sent that I may extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing. 
two telegrams from California in relation to the food-control 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 


RECORDS OF MILITARY ENLISTMENTS. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent—the first time during this session of Congress—to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent—for the first time during this session—to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. [Laughter.] Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
might I inquire upon what topic? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is on the subject of preserving 
a record in the various counties of the United States of the men 
who are in the military service. 

I want to change that request, Mr. Speaker; I want to ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how 
it strikes the other Members of the House, but it seems tọ me 
there ought to be some systematic effort made by Congress or 
the State governments to preserve an official county war record 
in every county in the United States of the boys who have been 
enlisted and those who are hereafter to enlist or be drafted into 
the service, and have that record kept and preserved as a public 
document in the records of the county and also in the office of 
the secretary of state of each State. Such a record will be 
tremendously important in the future, not only to clearly show 
the standing of each county and let the local people and each 
State and county have full credit for all the boys that respond 


to our country’s call, but the record will become a historie docu- 
ment. It will largely aid in determining questions of pensions 


and insurance and inheritances and many other matters. But 
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aside from its practical importance, it is a duty that we owe to 
these boys to keep track of them as far as we possibly can. 

I feel that there ought to be some war council or committee in 
every county authoritatively designated for the express purpose 
of systematically compiling and preserving that record, so that 
parents and friends may know, as near as possible, where the 
boys are and what they are doing. 

For the purpose of calling the attention of Congress and the 
country to this subject, I have introduced House joint resolu- 
tion No. 119, which reads as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 119) to provide for an official county war 
record of all men in the service of the United States. 


Resolved, ete., That for the pur of 88 and preserving an 
accurate and complete record of all persons who have entered or may 
enter the service of the United States in connection with its military 
or nayal operations during the existing war, and for the purpose of pro- 
viding an official and authentic local record of the enrollment in service 
of all such persons who so enter the service from each county in the 
United States, the Council of National Defense be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to immediately, in coo tion with the governors 
and branch councils of national defense of the various create in 
each county an official war council or committee whose du shall be 
to compile and preserve a complete and accurate record of all persons 
so engaged in the service of the United States, giving age, date of en- 
listment, draft or commission, branch or nature of seryice, and all 
data and information available concerning each person so „ and 
‘to continue the keeping of such records until the close of the war. 
Upon the termination of the war such records shall form a part of the 
official county records and shall be kept in the office of the county clerk 
or in such other office of the county as the legislature may 

I do not know that I can pass it, but it ought to pass; and I 
feel that I ought to call the attention of the House to this sub- 
ject. I may say that I have already taken up this subject with 
the governor of Colorado and with every one of the 23 counties 
in-my congressional district, and I understand that our gov- 
ernor and State legislature are going to make some effort along 
this line to have such a record compiled and kept in every county 
in the State of Colorado. The newspapers of Colorado have 
taken up the subject, and I am confident that we are going to 
preserve such a record, so that the parents will know something 
about where the boys are, in what regiments and companies, 
and how to address them, and, in case they become wounded 
and get into hospitals, afford some speedy opportunity for pos- 
sibly extending some relief. We will all be besieged with many 
requests of this kind in the near future, and I feel that if these 
local county records are kept at home it will be a great com- 
fort and satisfaction both to the parents and the boys them- 
selves and have a splendid influence. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not this information already duly compiled 
by the War Department, and will it not eventually be placed in 
a public document? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; eventually, after the war 
is over that record will be a public document here in Washington. 
As a matter of fact the War Department here is some one, two, 
or three thousand miles away, and it is a very slow process to 
write to Washington when parents at home want to know about 
their boys in the field. I want to see a complete record made now, 
right at home, so that every parent can see it if necessary. 

Mr. DOWELL. And could not that matter be brought to Con- 
gress and placed in a public document, and then sent to the 
various counties? 7 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That would take too long and 
would not answer the immediate purpose during the war. But 
I will say that if anybody has a better suggestion, all right; it is 
the thought I have in view, of letting the parents at home and 
boys in the field know that we are trying to keep track of them 
as best we can. The lessons of our Civil War conclusively demon- 
wtrate not only the wisdom but the absolute necessity of a local 
home record of this kind. 

25 GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is not this all done automatically 
by the operation of the conscription law? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I do not think it is. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does not every State have the 
record of the men who are enlisted and of those who are ex- 
empted? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is no record locally, as I 
understand it, of those who have already enlisted. There ought 
to be a local record of all those now in the Army and Navy and 
every branch of the Government service, as well as those that 
will soon be drafted. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What authority has the Federal 
Congress to impose such a burden as that of keeping a record of 
that kind upon the county officials of the States? 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My thought is that the Council of 
National Defense has the right to take it up with the governor 
of each State and with each local council of defense and have 
this record compiled without any expense or delay or trouble 
whatever. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is this not a matter of local law? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is a humane matter, It will 
not require any law. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, under 
the conscription law every State gets credit for the number of 
men who have enlisted in the Regular Army or the National 
Guard since April 1 of this year. Therefore each State has that 
record now. : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is exactly the Army view of 
the thing. In other words, that a man in the Army is merely a 
unit; that ke simply means one; men merely count in numbers, 
each State’s quota. As a matter of fact, the mothers and fathers 
of the boys have an individual human interest in them and their 
welfare, They would like to know where the boys are and what 
they are doing and what becomes of them. When a soldier has 
a leg shot off and is in the hospital his parents would like to 
know what company he is in, so that they can communicate with 
him through their Congressman. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to ask the gentleman how he 
would get that from the State. He would have to get that from 
the War Department. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If a committee in each county 
takes up that work now, they can get the data from the parents. 
It would be an easy matter, comparatively, to make a complete 
record now. But it will be impossible to ever make or get a 
correct record six months from now. I am firmly convinced that 
this matter is of the utmost importance, and I earnestly hope that 
Congress will enact my resolution. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colorado has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, conditions have changed lately, 
and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
to the extent of about 100 words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous ve te to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection ; 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is it upon the 
same subject that the gentleman ‘asked heretofore? 

Mr. RAKER, It is in regard to Herbert Hoover and the 
opinion of those who know him 

Mr. WALSH. And does it include the telegrams the gentle- 
man has mentioned? 

Mr. RAKER. About 100 words, the two of them, 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman upon what topic? 

Mr. KING. While I deny the right of the gentleman from 


usetts— 
Mr. WALSH. I object. 
Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
that no quorum is present, and the Chair will count. 
Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no quorum, 


INCREASE OF SIGNAL CORPS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5326) to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Signal Corps of the Army. 
and to purchase, manufacture, maintain, repair, and operate 
airships, and for other purposes, and pending that I ask that all 
general debate on this bill be considered as now closed. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
5326, and pending that he asks unanimous consent that all gen- 
eral debate be considered closed. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD and Mr. ANDERSON objected. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate on the bill be limited to one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the bill shall not exceeg 
ene hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON.. I object. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota objects, and 
the question is on the motion of the gentleman from Alabama 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 

sh har House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crisp in the 
air. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5326) to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Signal Corps of the Army, and to purchase, manufacture, maintain, 
repair, and operate airships, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? , 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the report that accompanies this 
bill states substantially everything that I could fairly and justly 
state on the floor of the House. This bill provides for the tem- 
porary increase of the Signal Corps, particularly the Aviation 
Section thereof. It is limited to the existing emergency. It 
authorizes the President in general terms to organize this tem- 
porary force into divisions, brigades, regiments, wings, squad- 
rons, battalions, companies, and flights. The act itself does not 
fix the number of any of these different organizations, but 
leaves that entirely to the discretion of the President. The 
object of that, Mr. Chairman, is readily seen. If by law Congress 
should undertake to fix the number of machines that will be con- 

` structed and to declare the number of men that will be employed 
in this temporary additional service, and all of the details with 
regard to the same, it would destroy the very purpose of this 
legislation. It would give to the enemy the very thing that the 
enemy ought not to know. The bill does carry a lump-sum 
appropriation of $640,000,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. On the point of specifying the 
number of enlisted men.and the number of officers authorized 
for this branch of the service and that it would be giving up 
military secrets, was not that the exact situation in regard to all 
previous legislation—that we specified 500,000 men and another 
500,000, and authorized the increase of the Army and 
the National Guard to a certain amount? Why would it be giv- 
ing up secrets in regard to the Aviation Corps any more than to 
any other branch of the service? 

Mr. DENT. In answer to the gentleman’s question I will 
state that this is a peculiarly technical force expected to be used 
in certain instances against the enemy across the water. It 
will be some time before we organize the full strength of the 
Regular Army or the National Guard or the National Army as 
authorized by law. There is no limitation, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, except the amount of the appropriation, upon the size 
of the National Guard. The law simply provides that there may 
be organized in each State of the Union a National Guard of at 
least 800 for every Senator and every Member of Congress. It 
fixes the minimum, not the maximum.. So that the only limita- 
tion upon that would be the appropriation that Congress gives 
in order to support it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It has been published repeatedly— 
the estimate sanctioned by the War Department of the number 
of men necessary to recoup the National Guard up to the war 
strength. I would like to ask one further question. The gen- 
tleman appreciates that it is asking a great deal of Congress to 
pass a bill in.such an indefinite form as this, although it may be 
justified. I should like to inquire of the gentleman if the verbal 
provisions of this bill have had the approval of the General 
Staff or the War College? I do not mean the program; I do not 
mean the propriety of establishing the branch of the service, or 
the number of aeroplanes and the number of fliers; but I mean 
the phraseology that works out the details. Can the gentleman 
inform me whether or not that has had the investigation and 
approval of the General Staff or War College? 

Mr. DENT. Of both, as I understand it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understand the gentleman is 
incorrectly informed as to that. I made inquiry last evening to 
see if the details of this bill have received the approval of the 
General Staff or the War College. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that either the General Staff or the War Col- 
lege wishes to go on record as disapproving any of it, but I do 
think it is fair and just to the membership to say that I am 
informed that the War College has never passed on these details, 


but that the details are now before the War College for that 
very purpose. 

1 5 DENT. The gentleman's information may be later than 
mine. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I got it after I talked with the 
gentleman in his office yesterday, so he knows when that was. 

Mr. DENT. But the Secretary of War has been before the 
committee, and he told the committee that this bill had been 
thoroughly examined and approved. The Chief of the Signal 
Corps appeared before the committee and explained the Dill 
fully, in detail, and he said that it had been approved, and we 
assumed that it had been approved by the War Department. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman stated that there was no 
limitation upon the number of the National Guard. I want to 
ask the gentleman if it is not true that while there is no limita- 
tion there is no power in the Federal Government to increase 
the National Guard, other than to fill up deficiencies in existing 
regiments when they are called into the Federal service? 

Mr. DENT. Oh, no. The gentleman is very much mistaken 
about that. The Federal Government can authorize the organi- 
zation of additions to the National Guard. 

Mr. LENROOT. My question is, can it compel it? 

Mr. DENT. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. So there is no power in the Federal Goy- 
ome to increase the National Guard. There is that limita- 
tion. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SEARS. On page 7 of this bill, line 12, and following, 

notice that it provides for— 

(a) The acquisition of land, or any interest in land with any build- 
ings and improvements thereon, by purchase, lease, donation, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise; (b) the improvement of such land by clearin A 

ding, draining, seeding, and otherwise making the same suitable 
or the purpose intended: (c) the construction, maintenance, and repair 
of permanent or temporary barracks, quarters, hospitals, mess houses, 
administration, instructional and recreational buildings, hangars, maga- 
vines, storehouses, sheds, shops, garages, boathouses, doc radio — 
tions, laboratories, observation stations, and all other buildings and 
structures necessary or advisable— 

And on page 8, line 6— à j 
(e) construction and repalr of roads, walks, sea walls, breakwate 
bridges and wharves, dredging, filling and etherwise Improving lan 
and water sites, 

How much of this $640,000,000 is contemplated to be expended 
for the purpose of repairing sea walls, and building sea walls, 
roads and bridges, and the acquisition of permanent sites, and 
the construction of permanent buildings? 

Mr. DENT. The committee has that information, and that 
is one of the matters that we were asked to keep in the archives 
of the committee. I have definitely ull of that information. It 
was before the committee, it is in the possession of the com- 
mittee, the committee expects to preserve it, and any Member 
who wishes to see it in the committee room is at liberty at any 
time to do so. x , 

Mr. SEARS. Does the chairman of the committee believe it 
would be giving information to the enemy before the passage 
of this bill to state how much would be spent on roads and how 
much land would be bought, when the day after it is bought and 
these buildings are started the enemy would know it anyway? 

Mr. DENT. If we gave information as to roads and sea 
walls, then somebody else would ask information about other 
things, and in that way, by putting two and two together, 
anyone reading the debate would know everything about it. 

Mr. SEARS. Is it not barely possible that if all this money 
was to be spent in some particular part of the country, without 
reference to other parts of the country, it might cause more cen- 
fusion than the giving of some information to the enemy? 

Mr. DENT. I hardly think that is true. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. The appropriation carried in this bill is a 
very large one, and I have no doubt a wise one. I would like 
to ask the gentleman if he thinks the appropriation is sufficient 
to enable the bureau having charge of this work to answer let- 
ters addressed to them by Members of Congress? I ask this 
question because almost two weeks ago I wrote what I thought 
were two respectful letters to them, and up to this time I have 
not been able to get any reply whatever, and I want to know 
if the gentleman has made due allowance for stationery and 
other things to enable them to answer letters addressed to them 
by Members of Congress? 

Mr. DENT. Perhaps the reason the gentleman has not heard 
from them is because the work is heavy, and they have not a 
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sufficient force. This bill provides for a largely increased 
clerical force. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman think they could not keep 
up within two weeks with their correspondence? 

Mr. DENT. My colleague knows that I am not responsible for 
that, and that I can not answer that question. 

Mr. BURNETT. I wish to ask another question. A month or 
more ago I asked them in regard to a very efficient man, as I 
think, entering the aviation service and the first question they 
asked me was whether or not he was a college man. I said, “ No; 
he is not.” Then he said that he could not get in unless he was 
a college man or the equivalent thereof. I asked him what was 
meant by the equivalent thereof, and I was told that he had to 
have three years of college training. I now desire to ask how 
these drafts can occur, how men can be drafted into the service, 
when a little bureau autocracy is going to make a college auto- 
cracy of it and preyeat men from going in unless they are college 
men or the equivalent? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will state to my colleague that 
that was the rule of the department at one time, but it has been 
changed. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am very glad that they have reached a 
condition of sanity. 

Mr. DENT. They have rescinded that order recently. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman state in round num- 
bers how much money has been appropriated at this session of 
Congress for the Military Establishment? 

Mr. DENT. I would have to stop and think about that, to 
be perfectly frank with the gentleman. I believe a large urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill carried $3,300,000,000. The regu- 
lar Army appropriation bill carried about $278,000,000, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There were $2,200,000,000 for the Army. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This amount is entirely outside of any 
amount heretofore estimated for the Military Establishment? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Has the committee before it a statement as 
to where this money is to be expended? I refer to the various 
expenditures set forth in the bill. 

Mr. DENT. The committee went through the appropriation 
feature of the bill, which is section 9, paragraph by paragraph, 
and the committee required the department to show what each 
particular paragraph of section 9 would cost, and that informa- 
tion is in the possession of the committee. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then the committee has a detailed state- 
ment of the exact expenditures set forth in the bill? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; just as near as it can possibly be obtained 
at this time. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any reason that should not be fur- 
nished to the House? 

. Mr. DENT. The War Department prefers that it should not 
be. The War Department thinks that that would be giving 
information that would interfere with their plans. 

Mr. DOWELL. Could not that be furnished to the com- 
mittee without being placed in the Recorp? 

Mr. DENT. The committee has it, and the committee is per- 
fectly willing it should be exhibited to Members. The infor- 
mation will be preserved in the archives of the committee, and 
any Member of Congress at any time is at liberty to go and 
examine it. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call my colleague's at- 
tention to this fact. England has been at war with Germany 
for three years, England does not know to-day how many sub- 
marines Germany is turning out every week. It is kept a pro- 
found secret, and it has a depressing effect in England. Why 
can not this country, so far as its aviation force is concerned, 
keep its secret so as to prevent the enemy from getting any 
knowledge whatever of what we are going to do to get control 
of the air? [Applause.] It is as essential to-day for a nation 
to_have control of the air as it is essential to have control of the 
sen. [Applause.] And if these matters are given out they will 
percolate eventually to the enemy. The important part in this 
war is this: If we tell the enemy what we are going to do in 
any branch of our service, he will get ready to meet us. Then, 
when we go over there with our flying machines, with our air- 
planes, he will be ready for us. It is therefore advisable that 
we keep this thing a profound secret. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why is it that the only place that it is 
feared to discuss these matters because they may become pub- 


lic is in the Congress of the United States charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the information? I hold in my hand copies of 
the Official Bulletin, and if the gentleman desires information 
about the aeroplane service, he can find it quite voluminously 
set forth in statements issued by the Council of National De- 
fense. But we must not discuss it here for fear somebody would 


discover what has happened! [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. The committee took occasion to call the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of War to the information that has been 
disseminated from time to time through the Council of National 
Defense. That they have been doing it does not make it right. 
We might as well begin now to clamp down the lid. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER ef Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If Germany knows that we ap- 
propriate $640,000,000 for the purpose of constructing aeroplanes, 
a not she approximate the number of aeroplanes that we 
make? 

Mr. KAHN. No; because the aeroplanes are of different 
kinds, of different sizes. They cost all the way from $10,000 to 
4 85 each, and it would be impossible to tell how many we 

ave. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In what respect does the infor- 
mation that would be valuable to the enemy growing out of the 
discussion of this subject now differ from the information that 
was given out through the Council of National Defense to the 
press some two or three weeks ago? I took occasion some two 
weeks ago to criticize the information tha has been given out 
through the War and Navy Departments with respect to avia- 
tion. Does it differ now from then? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman was quite right in criticizing the 
statements which were given out. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And has not Germany—have not 
the central powers—now all the information they have to have 
in respect to this matter? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think so. I do not think they have, and 
that is why I am asking the House to have confidence in its 
Committee on Military Affairs [applause], to have confidence in 
Gen. Squier, and to have confidence in the War Department. 
We will give you individual information any time you want it. 

Mr, CAMPBELI.- of Kansas. If we are to suppress testimony 
here and the War Department gives out all the information they 
have, of what benefit has our secrecy been? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, the Secretary informed the committee that 
so far as the War Department was concerned there will be no 
information given out regarding this subject in the future that 
might be helpful to the enemy. [Applause.] 

Mr, TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? t 

Mr. KAHN. Iwill. 

Mr. TILSON. Will not the gentleman call attention to the 
difference between this loose information floating through the 
newspapers and official action taken by the House of Representa- 
tives in appropriating money for different items in this bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I invite attention to the 
fact that it was not loose information given out by the War 
Department but published as official? 

Mr. TILSON. But it did not give the details as to how much 
they were going to expend for each individual item. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. KAHN. I will 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I have been interested in this 
subject of the development of aeronautics in this House when 
some people who are in favor of it now did not take any stock in 
it at all. I am one of those who believe in the United States 
keeping this as secret as possible from the enemy, but I want 
to ask the gentleman if the Secretary of War, as chairman of 
the Council of National Defense, ought not to be able to exercise 
the same censorship over that body as the gentleman thinks he 
can exercise over the War Department? 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will allow me, the Secretary in- 
formed the committee only day before yesterday, I believe 

Mr. HULBERT. I was present and heard the testimony, but 
nevertheless the information has been coming out since the Sec- 
retary made the statement which the gentleman is now going to 
quote. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not understand anything gdditional has 
been given out by anybody. There was information given out 
some weeks ago. It was repeated two or three days ago, and I 
protested against such information being given out. I pointed 
out the necessity for keeping it secret. We are at war and war 
is not a game of “ ping-pong.” 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Thousands of men will give up their lives in this 
war, and we have to protect them as much as we can; we have 
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| to protect the interests of the country too, and when we give 
| this information out in an official way, as we would through a 
Tull discussion in the House of Representatives, we supply the 
enemy with information that the enemy should not have. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Does not the gentleman recognize the possi- 

| bility that some information that is supposed to have been given 
out may nevertheless contain certain inaccuracies? 

Mr. KAHN, That is very true. 

Mr. TEMPLE. So much the better. 

Mr. KAHN. Absolutely. In fact it is.one of the tricks of 
war to deceive your opponent with misinformation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman does not mean the Council 
of National Defense, whose official bulletins are published. for 
the information of the public and Members of Congress, has been 
publishing erroneous information in order to fool somebody while 
instructing us, does he? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman heard me say two or three times 
that I did not approve of the information 

Mr. FITZGERALD. One report of the publicity agent bears 
out the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr; KAHN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the difference in discussing this meas- 
ure and discussing appropriations for submarines and later have 
a statement given out from the Navy Department that contracts 
had been let for so many submarines or so many other naval 
vessels? 9 

Mr. KAHN. I believe all the information regarding sub- 
marines should be kept within the supervision of the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Committee on Naval Affairs. Japan for 
years has had a large building program and yet there is not a 
naval officer in this country who has accuraté information from 
Japan with respect to what she is doing in building up her 
Navy 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. In regard to the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorzn] in regard to the total 
amount of this appropriation, $640,000,000, which figures are 
going out to the world, he said that Germany knowing that fact 
can estimate how many machines we will make. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, I beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon, I asked if Germany could not. I did not know 
whether she could or not, I did not assert it. 

Mr. KAHN. She can not. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Now, the question I want to bring out is: 
Is not the great purpose of this bill not so much to construct a 
certain number of flying machines as to establish a policy and 
make preparation for the manufacture of machines, and those 
plans are the things we do not want the world to be familiar 
with? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. We desire to devise a continuing policy 
for this war. This is the beginning, and from time to time Con- 
gress will be asked to supplement these appropriations. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I believe with the gentleman from California 
that this is about as important a proposition as any that has 
been brought up on this floor. But what are you going to do as 
to this situation? Here are individual Members of the House 
and of another body that are lambasting the administration be- 
cause they can not get certain information. If they get it, they 
will scatter it like chaff to the wind. If the newspapers of this 
country can not go to the War Department and get the informa- 

tion, then they will commence a lambasting of the administra- 
ition, and the result will be the administration will believe it bet- 
ter to give them practical information, positive information, or 
partial information, rather than having the press of the country 
making wild, fugitive statements about what we are doing. 
That is the situation, and I think it ought to be thrashed out 
‘here on the floor of the House to-day, whether or not the policy 
of the administration is going to be one of secrecy or complete 
and absolute information. 

i Mr. KAHN. I want to say to my friend from Georgia that 
since the co ttee has been considering this very question 
various of the press gallery have asked me for certain 
information.. I stated to them what I believed ought to be the 
policy of Congress and the Government regarding this kind of 
information. I pointed out that in my judgment this force 
| which will be necessary to secure control of the air ought not to 
be exploited in the papers, and every newspaper man with whom 
I spoke agreed with me absolutely and said that nothing that 
might be of service to the enemy ought to be published. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KAHN. Yes 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. All of that was diseussed in the 
papers. 5 A j 

Mr. KAHN. Some time ago. N 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A month ago. 


Mr. KAHN. But not the details of anything that was given 
to the Committee on Military Affairs while the committee was 
in executive session. Those matters have not been printed, 
and, as I understand, will not be printed. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I am taking the time of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. That is all right. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield to me 
two or three minutes? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield as much time, as the gentleman 
desires. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have seen no information pub- 
lished by the Council of National Defense or in the papers either 
which gaye any accurate information as to what the plans were 
in reference to aviation. Of course the amount of the estimate 
was made public. The amount of the appropriation is carried 
in the bill. I wish it were possible for that to be concealed. 
With the amount of appropriation carried in the bill, it is 
inevitable that people will speculate as to what will be done 
with it, as to how it will be expended, what will be the organiza- 
tion of the Aviation Corps, the number of aviators, the number 
of machines, the character of the flying machine, and all that. 
But that will be speculation. 

Now, as to the Army, the matters in connection with the Army 
are fairly well known throughout the world as to all armies. 
There are two new things in this war among others—in fact, 
there are many others beside the two—but the two which 
stand out prominently are, first, the submarine, through which 
Germany is endeavoring to starve out England, and thereby win 
the war, and, second, the use of flying machines of some sort 
for the control of the air. Those are matters of speculation. 
We know but little about them. If my information is correct, 
the men at the head on the part of our Government and the 
allies know but little concerning the submarines of Germany— 
the number, and, for that matter, the later type, although we 
see statements in the newspapers from time to time. I can see 
to-day no way within the near future of starving out Germany. 
I can see no way in the near future of starving out the 
allies—Engliand or France. I can see no way for the German 
Army breaking through the line into France on the west front. 
I can see no way for the allied army breaking through the Ger- 
man Army on the west front under any existing standards of 
warfare. But here is an unknown quantity—the use of flying 
machines. No one knows what can be accomplished by it. No 
one knows its limitations. No one knows its possibilities. Did 
you ever buy a pig in a poke and take chances on it? Sometimes 
it turns out very fortunately; sometimes with the loss of the 


money invested. And I believe that the time has arrived with” ` 


our country when we can afford to spend an immense sum of 
money in trying out the control of the air [applause] and see, first, 
whether that will give us control of the battle front; second, 
whether it will strike demoralization and produce revolution in 
Germany itself. [Applause.] 

If I had my way about it, I would pass this bill without say- 
ing a word. [Loud applause, and cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote! “] 

There has been no information yet published which will be 
worth much to the German Army. But every particle of in- 
formation which is furnished to this House or to this Congress 
will find its way into the powers that control the organization of 
the fighting machine of Germany. And I would not give them 
any information until they learned it in the field. [Loud and 
prolonged applause, and cries of “ Vote!” Vote! “ 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have five minutes. 
of “Vote!” “Vote!”] 

Mr. MANN. Why not read the bill? [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish about 30 minutes to discuss the 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. You can get it under the five-minute debate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want it in general debate. I am not 
going to be swept off my feet. [Cries of Vote!” Vote! “J. 

Mr. DENT. How much time does the gentleman from New 
York desire? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Thirty minutes. 


[Cries 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want five minutes, if I can 
secure it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, how ener of the gentleman’s 
hour remains? 

Mr. DENT. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. MANN. You can dispose of it here. It is a matter of 
unanimous consent. If you want to close debate you can do it 
just as well in committee as in the House by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from New York, as I understand, 
wishes 30 minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT] five. 

Mr. HULBERT. And I would like to have 15 minutes. 
[Cries of “Vote!” “Vote!”] If gentlemen had read the bill 
carefully, they would not be so anxious to shout “ Vote!” 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SEARS. Can the bill be voted on before it is read to the 
House? 

The CHAIRMAN. It can not. 

Mr. DENT. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the debate be closed in an hour and a half, one half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] and 
the other half by myself. 


Mr. SHSRLEY. Mr. Chairman, while I have no objection to 


that agreement, the committee has no right to do that. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; it has. The committee has the right to 
provide it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think it has the right to do that. 
If nobody objects, it will do it; but there is no rule that permits 
it to be done. 

Mr, MANN. It is true that you can not order it. 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous, consent it can be done. 
Otherwise it could not. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] asks unanimous consent that the debate close in an hour 
and a half, one half of that time to be controlled by the gentle- 
man and the remaining half by the gentleman from California 
IMr. Kann]. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Alabama if I am 
to get 80 minutes of this time? 

Mr. DENT. I intend to use half of the time by giving the 
gentleman from New York 30 minutes and the gentleman's col- 
league from New York [Mr. Hursert] 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there are other matters 
of importance in connection with this bill to be considered. If 
Members exercised intelligence in considering the bill they would 
not so hurriedly insist upon its immediate disposition. For 
instance, I do not believe that any Member of Congress should 
be urged hastily, without consideration, to vote for an appro- 
priation plainly in defiance of an express provision of the Con- 
‘stitution of the United States, even to accomplish the purpose 
of winning the war. 

This is not an appropriation bill. The appropriation in the 
bill is not limited to the fiscal year. It is not affected 

Mr. MANN rose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not wish to be interrupted. I will 
yield later. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman should not make a statement of 
that kind. ö 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not affected by the provisions of 
the covering-in act. By the terms of this bill its provisions are 
in effect for and during the existence of the emergency, and the 
appropriation is available during the existing emergency; and 
if the existing emergency continues more than two years, the 
appropriation of $640,000,000 is in express violation of the con- 
stitutional prohibition against appropriations for the support 
of armies for a longer term than two years. There is another 
matter in connection with this emergency appropriation to which 
I wish to call attention. 


The War Department asked, not as the law required, in the 
form of an estimate, but informally and privately through the 
Committee on Military Affairs, that an appropriation of $639,- 
241,452 be made. The committee reports an appropriation of 
$640,000,000, an increase of $750,000, without any suggestion 
of its need. I assume that it is upon the theory that it 2 
desired to make the appropriation in round numbers, just 
that committee, when it reported the lump epoconriation to 
carry out the terms of the bill increasing the Army, increased 


by $100,000,000 the amount requested by the War Department 
without request, necessity, or justification. To vote three- 
quarters of a million dollars in excess of the sum stated to be 
necessary by the service does not tend to economy or careful 
supervision of expenditure. 

. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate as much as any other Member the 
importance and the eee of speedy, y action in connection with, 
aviation; but if Congress is to follow the practice adopted in 
the enactment of this bill, which is again suggested by the War 
Department, of making a lump appropriation for military pur- 
poses without any restriction, without any limitation, then the 
Congress is about to abdicate its functions and to turn over 
indiscriminately for expenditure vast sums for purposes that 
Congress would not approve if it had knowledge of them. 

A short time ago, in the very large deficiency bill that was 
enacted, very large sums of money were given for additional 


-employees in the two military departments of the Government. 


Large sums are required; large increases of force are necessary. 
After investigation and consideration, because of the impossi- 
bility of anticipating exactly the particular number of special 
positions that would be required, lump appropriations were made. 

Yesterday representatives from one of those departments 
called upon me to inquire what the intention of Congress was 
and whether a scheme which in results practically increased the 
compensation of every employee in that department was in 
harmony with the intention of Congress. I stated that it was 
not; that the money was to give additional service; it was not 
the intention to permit the department to make general indis- 
criminate increases of compensation. A statement was made, 
which will later be inquired into, that the effect of the practice 
adopted in one of the departments has been practically to give 
every employee an increase of compensation out of the funds 
provided for additional employees. If such a policy is adopted, 
it is a gross abuse of the discretion given to the department, 
and it emphasizes the fact that in governmental fiscal matters 
rigid rules must be adopted that would not be considered neces- 
sary in private business. When an enterprise is conducted for 
profit the interests of those to whom the profits go are a check 
upon extravagance, which is not present in the Government, and 
which must be replaced by some other brake. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? I want to get 
some information. a 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. What bill does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The emergency deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. CARTER. And what particular item was it that the gen- 
tleman refers to? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The lump-sum appropriations for addi- 
tional services. 

Gentlemen seem to be apprehensive that discussion of this 
bill will result in information being furnished our enemies 
which should not be given to them. I have here eight copies of 
the so-called Official Bulletin, in which the aeroplane program of 
the Government is discussed in its various phases. The mini- 
mum number of planes is stated, the number of students placed 
in schools of instruction, the location of the great training 
camps, their acreage, and other information of definite character. 

If anybody imagines that the German Government, with its 
effective organization to get the information that is made public 
in this country, does not know more than the Members of this 
House know of what our program is to be as to aeroplanes, then 
he is living in an atmosphere of delusion from which some day 
he may awaken. When it was desired to create public senti- 
ment for the program provided in this bill there was no sugges- 
tion that information be suppressed; but when legitimate dis- 
cussion of the bill is proposed here, there is alarm lest the 
Members n matters that are stale as news matter. 

There are matters in connection with this bill that can be 
discussed and considered, and that ought to be, without any pos- 
sibility of conveying information to the German Government, 
but which will prevent criticism and action that was not antici- 
pated. For instance, I find here on*page 11 the committee 
propose an amendment to strike out of this bill the words: 

In the District of Columbia and elsewhere. 

The paragraph provides: 
inne organizati on, —— and contingent expenses, includ- 

And the lige. I e been informed that those words were 
recommended to be stricken out because some question might 
be raised as to the jurisdiction of the committee to make appro- 
priations within the District of Columbia; and yet if this par- 


ticular amendment of the committee be adopted not a dollar out 


of this $640,000,000 can be e in the District of Columbia 
for rent, for clerical services, and for other purposes for which 


it is absolutely imperative that the money must be expended ; 


` 
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so that it shows either a lack of careful consideration or a lack 
of information about the statutory provisions affecting the ex- 
penditure of public money. The amendment should be rejected 
by the committee if the money is intended to be used in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the entire paragraph should be eliminated if 
the intention is to provide for the departmental services, rent, 
stationery, and similar matters in the manner usually done. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] stated a moment ago that this amount is entirely outside 
of estimates heretofore submitted for the military program, 
Therefore it could not be paid either out of the bond issue of 
$2,000,000,000 heretofore authorized or out of the revenue bill 
now under consideration. Can the gentleman state whether it is 
contemplated that this amount is to be raised by taxation or by 
an additional bond issue? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know just how the money is to 
be furnished. It is payable out of the general funds of the 
Treasury, and Congress must provide the money. It bears out my 
statement, made when the revenue bill was under consideration, 
that the amount then proposed would be inadequate to supply all 
of the needs of the Government in the present fiscal year. This 
$640,000,000 expenditure was not then contemplated. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was going to say that the gentleman 
did not contemplate that in his statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was not contemplated, although I 
knew that as this war progressed and our organization developed 
necessarily extraordinary sums must be provided that were not 
then in contemplation. This demonstrates the correctness of my 
contention. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman from New York yield a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I understood the gentleman to say—I am anxious 
to get the information, if I am not accurate about it—that under 
existing law if this appropriation is passed not a dollar of it can 
be expended for clerical hire or office rent in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not unless the authority is specifically 
given in the act making the appropriation. 

Mr. DENT. The general statute then requires that no money 
shall be expended for office rent and clerical hire in the District 
of Columbia unless it is expressly so stated in the bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Unless expressly provided, and those 
words are absolutely essential in the bill if it is intended to 
utilize the appropriation for these purposes. We ought to 
know—it would give no information to Germany that would be 
of any value—what this new organization is to require in the 
way of office accommodations in the District of Columbia, how 
much space is contemplated to be obtained, how much is to be 
paid for this space, and how much ought to be provided. I sup- 
pose one of the most troublesome questions to a Member of 
Congress is the question of providing money for the rent of 
office buildings in the District of Columbia. It is practically 
impossible to propose or to consider propositions made for this 
purpose without resting under grave doubt as to the propriety 
of the scheme. I do not mean that officers of the Government 
are improperly exercising their discretion, but I do know that 
one of the most remunerative businesses in the District of 
Columbia during my experience here has been the business of 
renting offices to the Government of the United States, and it 
has been customary to scrutinize carefully the sums paid, the 
rates per square foot, and to limit the amounts available for 
such purposes. Here there is no limit of any kind. 

The bill proposes to outline a departmental organization for 
this new establishment. The War Department for years has 
been attempting to establish a new grade of clerk in addition to 
the statutory grades. There are four classes of statutory 
clerks, and then there are, in addition, the chief clerks and 
heads of divisions. The War Department has been attempting 
for years to establish a new grade with a higher compensation, 
a grade known or designated as that of principal clerk. Mem- 
bers are aware that if ave establish a grade of employee in any 
one department of the Government it necessarily follows that 
within a very short time every other department of the Govern- 
ment applies for and obtains positions of the same character, 
It is a scheme designed to provide for the romotign of men al- 
ready in the service, and Congress has again and again declined 
to approve the recommendation. I notice that the bill provides 
in lines 18 to 22, on page 11: 

And also for organization, administrative, and contingent expenses 


including one chief clerk, seven 8 clerks, chiefs of divisions, an 
such other services as the Secretary of War may deem necessary. 


Mr. Chairman, there are some amendments that I propose to 
submit to the bill, which may or may not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Military Affairs. I believe the ap- 
propriations should be limited to the present fiscal year, so that 
the provisions of the so-called covering-in act shall apply to the 
appropriations. What is known as the covering-in act was 
passed in 1874. It provides that all appropriations made for a 
fiscal year shall be available during that fiscal year for pay- 
ments actually made in it, and to pay during the following two 
years obligations incurred within the fiscal year, 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Does not the gentleman believe that all this 
money will be necessarily expended before the expiration of the 
fiscal year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. 

Two years after the expiration of the fiscal year for which 
the money is appropriated any unexpended balance goes back 
into the general fund of the Treasury instead of remaining to 
the credit of the particular fund indefinitely. It is to avoid 
accumulating large balances, which at some unexpected time 
are expended by the administration after Congress has long for- 
gotten that the moneys hal been appropriated and were avail- 
able. It may be that this money will all be expended in this 
fiscal year. If it is not, I believe it should be available only in 
this fiscal year. For the aeroplane service that is to be cared for 
after next July the money should be carried in the regular Army 
appropriation bill for the next fiscal year. We ought not to 
break down the entire fiscal system of the Government at this 
time. There is no necessity for it. There is one important 
function of Government that this House has made a pretense 
of retaining, and that is the scrutiny and care of the public 
money. But if we adopt the policy that is demanded by some 
of the departments of simply turning over in bulk enormous 
sums of money for expenditure, without limitation, then we 
abandon our function, and will become a political nonentity. 
We shall be useful only as a registering machine, simply put- 
ting our approval on proposed legislation because the Constitu- 
tion requires such action. We ought to have some other ambi- 
tion and accomplish some more valuable service as Members 
of this House than would be possible if wooden Indians occu- 
pied the places we now fill. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there should be a limitation 
fixed upon the amount that can be expended in the purchase of 
land. I do not know how much is contemplated for that pur- 
pose, but there should be a limitation in the bill upon that 
object. 

I have never known in all my 18 years’ experience in this 
House a blanket authority to be given to any department of the 
Government to purchase land that it has not been abused. 
Officials do not apparently do it intentionally, but it seems in- 
herent in human nature. If authority be given to acquire land 
without carefully guarded limitations, many purchases are 
made that would not be suggested to Congress if they were to 
be passed upon specifically, because it would be known that they 
could not receive the approval of Congress. As this bill is 
being considered I shall propose some amendments in the 
hope of improving it. I do not believe the appropriation should 
be carried in the bill in the form in which it is. I shall not 
undertake to strike it out. I believe the War Department 
should observe the law. The law requires the departments of 
the Government to transmit through the Secretary of the 
Treasury to Congress estimates for the public service. 

When this bill is enacted and the food-control bill is enacted, 
Congress will have appropriated more than $800,000,000 for 
public purposes without an estimate having been submitted in 
accordance with the law, although the request for the money 
originated with and was asked for by the administration. When 
the record is made up the administration will not be charged 
with having estimated within $800,000,000 of the appropriations. 
and Congress will be charged with having appropriated that 
money without: estimates, 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. These estimates are submitted by the various 
departments to the Secretary of the Treasury before the Ist 
of October, are they not? This war commenced on the 2d of 
April. 

Ar. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from California only 
knows one section of the law. The regular annual estimates 
must be submitted by the heads of the various departments to 
the Secretary of the Treasury prior to the 15th of October, and 
then the law provides for supplemental estimates for services 
that were not included in the regular estimates. It prohibits 
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the submission of such estimates except under certain desig- 
nated conditions, and requires a statement to be made of the 
reasons for the exclusion of the estimates from the regular 
estimates. 

Here is the War Department suggesting a supplemental ap- 
with having estimated within $800,000,000 of the appropriations 
ever made in any year up to the present time, ever made for 
the conduct of the entire department, without a single official 
request and without any pretense of complying with the law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not the amount appro- 
-priated for this Signal Corps service in this bill nearly six 
times the normal amount of the military appropriation in 
previous years? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman considered 
one paragraph, that no man may become a military aviator 
without having served three years in the service? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not discussing that feature of the 
bill, because I do not profess to be an expert on aerial qualifi- 
cations. I do know something about the fiscal system of the 
Government, and that is what I wish to discuss. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what I want to ask 
the gentleman about. Will it not be necessary to revise the 
revenue bill if this bill passes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. These moneys may 
come from the proceeds of the bond issues, or an additional 
revenue bill may be passed. What course will be foHowed I am 
unable to tell the gentleman. At present I anticipate that the 
revenues from the proposed revenue legislation and the au- 
thorized bond issue will not be sufficient, in my judgment, to 
meet the demands upon the Treasury during the present fiscal 
year. f N 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question for information, because the gentleman understands the 
fiscal system. The gentleman referred recently to the annual 
estimates submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury and from 
time to time, under certain restrictions of law, supplemental 
estimates. Does not the law which provides a limit to the 
character and kind of the supplemental estimates which may 
be submitted also contemplate the possibility of war, or was the 
act drawn for unexpected peace conditions? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The department submits the estimates. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Was it drafted to apply to the 
unexpected in time of peace, in normal conditions? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; the intention was that the money 
required for the support of the Government, whether for the 
support of armies or the peace establishment, should be re- 
quested from Congress in the form of estimates. 

Mr. SHERLET. And, if the gentleman will t, there is 
nothing in the law touching the submission of supplemental 
estimates which prevents, in time of emergency or any other 
time, the submitting of estimates, and doing it just as expe- 
ditiously as doing it in an informal way. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In discussing what should be the policy 
of the Government in certain particulars, the question of what 
committee ought to do certain work seems to be of more im- 
portance than the effectiveness with which the work is done. 

~ I am embarrassed somewhat in the discussion of this question 
by the fact that I happen to be the head of one of the commit- 
tees that so many gentlemen seem to imagine is always seeking 
to add to the troubles they already have. I believe, however, 
that Congress has net yet awakened to what is going on through- 
out the world. In all of the nations at war there has been a 
tremendous change in government. In order to obtain efficiency, 
in order to accomplish what is to be done, great changes have 
been made, with a concentration of power. This has 
come about everywhere except in the House of Representatives, 
where we are proceeding in our old, slipshod, illogical, inde- 
fensible method of handling the public funds. E have fre- 
quently advocated a return to the old system of concentrating 
appropriations in one committee, and I have heard it said that 
my attitude in doing so is actuated to some extent by the fact 
that I happen to be the head of the committee that would get 
the appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I am so impressed with the importance of that 
reform that I am willing, and I am prepared now, if it be neces- 
sary to induce the House to adopt the reform, to resign from 
the chairmanship of the Committee on Appropriations, with the 
condition that I shall be inelligible for that position under the 
new arrangement. [Applause.] 


If any one believes that I am selfishly actuated in this 

matter, he is mistaken. More than that, if the House would 
bring about the reform, if necessary, to remove any suspicion, i 
if there be such, that my action would be a mere subterfuge, 
I would agree, if that were desired, to retire from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and not to serve upon it during the 
balance of my service in the House of Representatives. I 
do not believe that this work depends upon any particular in- 
dividual. There is an imperative need for a change, and to 
accomplish a change of such tremendous importance to the 
public service I am prepared to eliminate personal considera- 
tions so far as I am affected if it will aid in bringing about 
the reform. It is an indefensible system. Let me illustrate 
the absurdity, of our present system. The Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in the first place made an appropriation for 
aeroplanes in the regular appropriation act for the present 
fiscal year. Then supplemental estimates were submitted, 
which were considered by the Committee on Appropriations, 
and then this very large program is presented, which has been 
considered by the Military Committee. This program contem- 
plates the utilization of all of the resources of the United States 
that will be available for the manufacture of aeroplanes. The 
Navy Department has just submitted a request for $45,000,000 
additional for aereplanes. Some money was provided in the 
naval act prepared by the Naval Committee; some in the 
urgent deficiency act prepared by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and this request will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The same committee that made 
the investigation of the facilities of the United States to pro- 
duce the planes and carry on the program contemplated in this 
bill, which has ascertained the facts, ought to consider the 
request of the Navy Department. The information must be 
obtained now, either by obtaining what information the Mili- 
tary Committee has already acquired or by going over the 
same ground. Instead of developing in this House, as we 
should do, a group of men devoting themselves exclusively to 
questions of public expenditures, we distribute the power among 
eight different committees which can not be familiar with 
the statutes and the provisions and the regulations that affect 
the expenditure of public money, can not have that compre- 
hensive grasp of the public service required, do not keep 
divorced from too friendly an interest in particular branches 
of the public service, and are frequently tortured with petty 
jealousies and controversies that are detrimental to effective 
service. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a 
request for unanimous consent. Four years ago I prepared and 
delivered a speech in the House in which I discussed this ques- 
tion in a comprehensive manner, and suggested some changes in 
the rules of the House designed to put in one committee control 
of all appropriations, The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp containing 
that speech has been exhausted; the 25,000 copies that I had 
printed of that speech to distribute to those requesting them 
have been exhausted. I do not believe the matter is subject 
now to the franking privilege. Recently I have had a number of 
requests for copies of that speech, and I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and also to print as a part 
of my remarks the speech I made upon that previous occasion. 

The The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech mentioned is as follows: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the rapid increase in the 
cost of the Federal Government is attracting universal atten- 
tion. Many thoughtful men regard our profligate fiscal arrange- 
ments as the greatest menace to the permdnency of the Union, 
and the proper solution of the many problems involved is com- 
plicated by the good-natured indifference of the people. While 
a surplus is maintained by a system of indirect taxa- 
tion so ingeniously devised that individual burdens are not 
readily appreciated but are assiduously proclaimed as blessings, 
it will be difficult to awaken the mass of the people to the im- 
portance of the questions involved. 

Many attempts have recently been made to stir the country 
to an interest in the problems. Students of our political sys- 
tem, officials in the executive departments, and Members of the 
Congress, who have been compelled to deal more particularly 
with the finances of the Government, have agreed at least in 
one conclusion—that some radical change is imperatively re- 
quired in the Federal system if evils of alarming proportions 
are to be avoided. 


\ 
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In proposing remedies for existing or impending evils much 
misunderstanding results from lack of knowledge of the present 
fiseal system of the country and of its growth and development. 
* Much confusion also follows from the indiscriminate use of the 

term “budget” by many whose conception of the term varies 
radically and whose “budget” schemes are irreconcilable. 
When the Constitution of the United States was adopted, in 
1787, the budget, as known to-day in Great Britain, had not 
- been developed and nowhere existed in definite form. Pitt was 
then working out the system of control upon which the present 
budget system of Great Britain is based, and at the very time 
of the adoption of our Constitution he was establishing the con- 
solidated fund, or the general treasury fund, out of which all 
grants are now made, though with certain priorities established. 


WISE FORETHOUGHT OF THE FATHERS. 


The framers of the Constitution, with the knowledge then 
available, provided (Art. I, sec. 9, par. 7) that: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law, and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time. 

This provision was designed to retain in the representatives 
of the people, or in the legislature, control of the public money 
and to insure full publicity of all financial transactions in 
which the Government is involved. They are two essential 
elements of control of public money in the representatives of 
the people in every constitutional government whatever form 
the budget takes. 

In order to insure such control of the purse, the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House was established in 1789. At 
first a select committee, in 1802, it was made a standing com- 
mittee. During the first 76 years of the Government this com- 
mittee had jurisdiction of all revenue measures and of all the 
appropriation bills. Until 1844 the appropriations were all 
carried in one bill, but in 1847 nine separate bills were reported, 
and from time to time the number has been increased until 
there are now 13, including the general deficiency bill. 

In 1865 a movement was initiated to divide the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. Various proposals were 
submitted, the most alarming among them apparently were 


those to create a Committee on Banking and Currency and a 


Committee on Internal Revenue, and to transfer from Ways and 
Means jurisdiction over the subject matters indicated generally 
by the titles of the committees. 

The various proposals were referred to the Committee on 
Rules, which reported in favor of the creation of the Committee 
on Appropriations, to which was given jurisdiction of all the 
appropriation bills, and a Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was given jurisdiction of banking and curr legis- 
lation, and all revenue legislation was left with the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Perusal of the debate leads to the conclusion that the ar- 
rangement had been worked out to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. ‘The report was submitted by 
Mr. Cox, of Ohio, a Democrat, and one of the minority, and, the 
recommendations were acquiesced in with singular docility by 
the members of the Committee on Ways and Means. Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, quit the chairmanship of that com- 
mittee to become chairman of the new Committee on Appro- 
priations. ` 

No change was made in the jurisdiction of the committees 
until 1880. 

In the year previous the Committee on Rules commenced the 
most noted revision of the rules of the House in its history. 
It was an unusually strong committee, consisting of Speaker 
Randall; Alexander H. Stephens. of Georgia; Blackburn, of 
Kentucky ; Garfield, of Ohio; and Frye, of Maine. 

EFFORTS TO DISTRIBUTE APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

During the consideration of their report in 1880 numerous 
efforts were made to distribute the appropriation bills among 
various committees, but with the exception of the agricultural 
bill and the river and harbor bill all were left with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The debate discloses that in giving 
the river and harbor bill to the Committee on Commerce the 
House had undoubtedly been influenced by the fact that for a 
number of years the Committee on Commerce, at the request 
of the Committee on Appropriations, had prepared the river 
and harbor bill, which, when referred, was immediately referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

In 1885 a new moyement was initiated under the leadership 
of Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, which resulted in the present as- 
signment of appropriation bills, as a result of which eight sepa- 
rate independent committees of the House consider departmental 
estimates and prepare appropriation bills for the consideration 
of the House. While such an illogical, unscientific, and uni- 


versally condemned prevails attempts at reform will be 
aie, and an effective remedy for the resulting evils is impos- 
e. 
DEMAND FOR A “ BUDGET.” : 

The most common demand that has come from recent agitation 
is for a “budget.” I am frequently asked whether I favor a 
“ budget,” and my invariable reply is a request to be informed as 
to what is meant by a “budget.” The answers indicate the con- 
fusion that prevails even among those most interested as to the 
meaning of the expression, and the difficulty is not lessened by 
the fact that plans have been formulated for us from a con- 
sideration of the systems in vogue in various countries where 
the parliamentary or some other responsible government exists, 
without any careful consideration of tlt inaptness of such sys- 
tem in our existing institutions. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs last year issued 
a very interesting publication entitled “ The Budget.” 


The first essential— 
It is stated therein— 


in the preparation of an 8 plan for legislative consideration 
is the compilation of ma costs for the fiscal period under con- 
sideration. These estimates should, as a rule, be prepared by the ad- 
ministrative departments, because they are versed in the details of their 
respective offices and familiar with the expenses which may eccur in 
the performance of their duties * An essential element in 
t n ed consideration involves the formulation of a plan in fiscal 
affairs. * * * There should be a budget balance—a correlation 
between estimated revenues and expenditures of the State. These 
should be exhibited so that their relative amounts may be examined and 
a comparison made between them. Not only is it necessary to secure 
a comparison between the total expenditures and revenues, but a com- 
parison should be possible between the various purposes of expendi- 
tures, so that it may easily be determined how much it is proposed to 
grant for one object in comparison with the amount available for 
another service. * * © As Stourm says, the budget should give 
not one total but all of the receipts and disbursements, so that a com- 
parison may be easily made at a glance between the various items. 


H. C. Adams, in The Science of Finance, insists that the 
budget should be a comprehensive document picturing the gen- 
eral conditions of the country’s finances and at the same time 
making possible an accurate opinion upon any definite proposal. 

He suggests that— 

It is necessary that a budget statement begin by an exhibit on a 
single page of the aggregate or actual receipts and expenditures for the 
current year, in order that they may be compared with the receipts 
and expenditures to be provided for by laws yet to be enacted. 

He conceives of a budget “so formulated as the principal 
means by which the administration is held in check and the 
general policy of government controlled.” 

It must be remembered that Wisconsin has no budget or any 
fiscal system whatever worthy of such a characterization. 

The practice— 8 

It is stated in the publication mentioned 


of voting Spenna Uon as it exists at present in Wisconsin is lackin 
in many of these essentials. With respect to the preparation of - 
mates very little has been done. There s been heretofore 
no adequate anitae for auditing of porne accounts. Many of our 
departments have never been audited at all. 

In working out a plan for the State of Wisconsin which “ does 
not invotve a budget at all, as that term is frequently used—that 
is, where the entire expenditures of the State are voted peri- 
odically in one bill ”—the information to be assembled and sub- 
mitted to the legislature will contain— 


First, a history of the past appropriations, information as to what 
the appropriation was, the actual cost of each department for the one 
complete go for cach of the various services performed by the depart- 
ment, and the unexpended appropriation. 

Seccnd, it will show the request of the departments and the esti- 
mates of their needs for the ensuing biennium, will give citations to 
statutes authorizing payments to be made from the treasury in favor 
of each department, and the recommendations of the board with respect 
to the appropriations to be made by the legislature. 


DEFINITION OF THE “ BUDGET.” 


In the report of the so-called Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency made to the President under date of June 19, 1912, 
under the title “ Definition and purpose of the budget,” it is 
said: 

As used in this report, the budget is considered as a proposal to be 
prepared by the administration and submitted to the legislature. The 
use of a budget would require that there be a complete reversal of pro- 
cedure of the Government; that the executive branch submit a state- 
ment to the legislature which would be its account of stewardship as 
well as its proposals for the future. A national budget thus prepared 
and presented would serve the purpose of a prospectus. Its aim would 


be to present in summary form the facts ne to shape the policy 
of the Government as well as to provide financial suppo' The sum- 
maries of fact included in the budget w also serve as a key or index 


to the details of transactions and of estimates, which would be sub- 
mitted with the budget or which would be contained in accounting 
records and reports. 

If it be assumed that the essentials of any budgetary plan are 
accurately stated in these statements, it is difficult to under- 
stand the reckless denunciation of the Federal system which its 
critics so freely voice. 


1917. 


President Taft, in his message of February 26, 1913, said: 

The Government is not only in the position of having gone along for 
a century without a budget, but, what is at this time even more to the 
point, it has not the c means either for preparing or for consid- 
ering one, In thee ve branch there is no established agency which 
w be utilized for assembling the data required for the p ration of 
budget summaries. The law governing estimates requires t they be 
prepared and submitted by various heads of departments and in d 
ent establishments t executive review or revision. This ma it 
soporna to submit a budget unless the President does it on his own 

This statement of President Taft epitomizes the criticisms of 
our present system. I believe such criticisms to be not well 
founded. No legislation has been more carefully considered nor 
more effectively worded than the laws regulating the prepara- 
tion and submission of estimates. 

In accordance with the various statutes all annual estimates 
for the public service must be submitted to Congress through 
the Secretary of the Treasury and included in the Book of Esti- 
mates. The estimates must be transmitted caly through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he is required to have them 
properly classified, compiled, indexed, and printed. The esti- 
mates must be prepared and submitted by the heads of the va- 
rious departments and other officers required to make estimates 
to the Secretary of the Treasury on or before the 15th day of 
October. If they be not so submitted, the Secretary of the 
Treasury must cause to be prepared in the Treasury Depart- 
ment on or before the ist day of November estimates for such 
appropriations as in his judgment shall be requisite in every 
such case and include them in the Book of Estimates. Esti- 
mates, except those for sundry civil expenses, must be prepared 
and submitted according to the order and arrangement of the 
appropriation acts for the year preceding, and any changes in 
such order and arrangement and transfers of salaries for one 
office or bureau to another office or bureau or the consolidation 
of offices or bureaus desired by the head of any executive 
department may be submitted by note in the estimates. 


DUTY OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is required to rearrange any 
estimates submitted to him which do not conform to the order 
and arrangement of the prior appropriation act. All estimates 
are required to be included in the estimates submitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for insertion in the Book of Esti- 
mates, and special or additional estimates for that fiscal year 
must only be submitted to carry out laws subsequently enacted 
or when deemed imperatively necessary for the public service 
by the department in which they shall originate, in which case 
the special or additional estimate must be accompanied by a 
full statement of its imperative necessity and reasons for its 
omission in the annual estimates. 

In communicating estimates of expenditures and appropria- 
tions to Congress, the heads of departments must specify as 
nearly as may be convenient the sources from which such esti- 
mates are derived, and the calculations upon which they are 
founded, and must discriminate between such estimates as are 
conjectural in their character and such as are framed upon 
actual information and applications from disbursing officers. 
They must also give references to any law or treaty by which 
the proposed expenditures are authorized, specifying the date of 
each and the volume and page of ihe Statutes at Large, or the 
Revised Statutes, as the case may be, and the section of the act 
in which the authority -is to be found. 

All estimates for the compensation of officers authorized by 
law to be employed must be founded upon the express provision 
of law and not upon the authority of executive discretion. If 
the head of a department, when about to submit the annual 
estimates, finds that the usual items of such estimates vary 
materially in amount from the appropriations ordinarily asked 
for the object named, and especially from the appropriation 
granted for the same objects for the preceding year, and if new 
items not theretofore usual are introduced into the estimates for 
any year, he must accompany the estimates by minute and full 
explanations of all such variations and new items, showing the 


reasons and grounds upon which the amounts are required and- 


the different items added. 

Not only is the amount believed necessary to be appropriated 
required to be stated in the estimates, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury must annex to the estimates a statement of the ap- 
propriations for the service of the preceding year which may 
have been made by former acts. He is also required to submit 
a statement specifying in detail the number and class of officers 
and employees of every grade and nature, with the rate of com- 
pensation to each, that may in his judgment be necessary to 
conduct properly the business of collecting the revenue at each 
port of entry in the United States, together with an estimate of 


the amounts required for contingent expenses at each of said 
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ports and for such additional expenses of the service as can not 
be otherwise specifically provided. 


REVENUES MUST BE ESTIMATED. 


Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estimates 
of appropriations needed for the various branches of the Govern- 
ment the Secretary of the Treasury must estimate as accurately 
as possible the revenues of the Government for the next ensuing 
fiscal year, and he is also required, in his annual report to Con- 
gress, to prepare and submit estimates of the public revenue and 
expenditures for the current fiscal year and for the fiscal year 
next ensuing, together with a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government for the preceding completed fiscal 
year. 5 

There are several other requirements, none of which, with one 
exception, need be recited. The other important provision will 
be discussed later. 

A careful examination of the requirements of the various stat- 
utes, stated here almost in haee verba,*discloses the minute 
and detailed information required and obtained by Congress. 

If the information transmitted to Congress is inadequate, im- 
properly arranged, misleading, or confusing, responsibility does 
not rest with Congress, Everyone who is familiar with the his- 
tory of the enactment of the various statutes compelling the 
furnishing of the information required by the law knows that 
it has been a continual struggle on the part of Congress to 
compel the executive departments to furnish the necessary data 
to enable the Congress to make proper. appropriations, and that 
there has been ample authority, if the Executive desired to exer- 
cise it, to furnish the most complete information possible. Had 
such an attempt ever been made it would have been welcomed 
by Congress. 

OPINION OF HON. JAMES BRYCE, 
Mr. Bryce, in the American Commonwealth, says: 


In the United States the Secretary of the Treasury sends annually 
to Co a report containing a statement of the national income 
and expenditure and of the condition of the public debt, together with 
remarks on the em of taxution and suggestions for its improvement. 
He also sends what is called his annual letter, inclosing the estimates 
framed by the various departments of the sums needed for the public 


services of the United States during the coming year. So far the 
Secreta: 


ry is like a European finance minister except that he com- 
municates his statement on paper instead of making his statement 
and proposals orally. But here the resemblance stops. Whatever re- 
mains in the wey of financial legislation is done by Congress and its 
committees, the ent having no further hand in the matter, though 
he may send messages 3 Congress to vote money for some pur- 
pose which he deems importan 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question, though I do not want to break into the continuity of 
his argument. Does not the gentleman think it would be a good 
practice, in order that Members on the floor may know better 
and get more information of the necessity of making appropria- 
tions—taking the river and harbor bill as one illustration and 
also the public-building bill as another, and possibly the new 
good-roads bill a little later on—to print upon the bill itself 
in the form of a footnote, or in whatever form it may take; oppo- 
site or below each appropriation, some statement which will 
show the amount of money already appropriated for that specific 
object and the purpose of it? I think myself that as far as the 
river and harbor legislation is concerned it would be an eye 
opener to many of the Members who have no means of getting 
knowledge upon the merits of these appropriations, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, eliminating certain fea- 
tures of the river and harbor bill and of the public-building bill, 
all of the information which the gentleman mentions R required 
to be submitted, and is submitted, in the annual Book of Esti- 
mates and is available to every Member if he desires that 
information. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yieid? 8 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I prefer not to enter into a general dis- 
cussion of the matter at this time. 

Mr. MANN. We will give the gentleman more time. As to 
the river and harbor bill, is not all of the information to which 
the gentleman from Ohio refers contained in the annual report 
of the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Which every gentleman has the opportunity to 
examine. If we were to print the same information as a foot- 
note at the bottom of every item in the bill, then the bill would 
be so long that no more Members would read the bill than evi- 
dently read the annual report. 

Mr. SHARP. Is it not true that the hearings are not printed 
upon the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. * Mr, Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
I desire to say that the same information—— 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Mann] has covered what the gentleman from 
Florida has in mind. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
to make an explanation in this connection, if I may. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The hearings before the 
River and Harbor Committee are nearly always printed. The 
gentleman from Ohio is mistaken in that statement. Whenever 
there is a new project that is not fully reported on in the re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers it is fully reported on in a 
separate document, and in the body of the river and harbor 
appropriation bill this particular document is referred to by 
number. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In a note in the revised edition, Mr. 
Bryce states that the Book of Estimates has become a bulky 
document, and that the Secretary of the Treasury neither in- 
dorses nor criticizes the estimates. He indulges in no caustic 
denunciation of the inadequacy of the information furnished 
Congress, nor does he take the same gloomy view of the situa- 
tion because Congress obtains what has been so freely charac- 
terized as “meager,” “illy arranged,” and “confusing” state- 
ments. If such were the fact, this keen observer and frank 
commentator upon our institutions would not have failed to 
have noted such glaring defects if they existed. p 

In 1909 Congress enacted the so-called Smith amendment, 
section 7 of the sundry civil act, approved March 4, 1909. The 
provision is as follows: 

Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estimates of a 
propriations needed for the various branches of the Government it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to estimate as nearly 
as may be the revenues of the Government for the ensuing fiscal year, 
and if the estimates for appropriations, including the estimated amount 
necessary to meet all continuing and permanent appro riations, shall 
exceed the estimated revenues the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transmit the estimates to Congress as herotofore ulred by law and 
at once transmit a detailed statement of all of said estimates to the 
President, to the end that he may, in giving Congress information of 
the state of the Union and in recommending to their consideration such 
¿measures as he may judge necessary, advise the Congress how in his 
judgment the estimated appropriations could with least injury to the 
public service be reduced so aS to bring the 5 Within the 
estimated revenues, or, if such reduction be not in his judgment prac- 
ticable without undue injury to the public service, that he may recom- 
mend to Congress such loans or new taxes as may be 55 to cover 
the deficiency. (Mar. 4, 1909, Stat. L., vol. 35, P. 1027, sec. 7.) 

Whatever may have been said of our system so far as the 
Executive is concerned, there can be no dispute now as to the 
extent of the responsibility placed upon the Executive. 

OPINION OF H. J. FORD. 


In the Cost of Our National Government, Prof. Henry Jones 
Ford, of Princeton, speaking of this provision, says that Con- 
gress has taken— 

a step toward connection of the powers, and has thus unwittingly 
started a movement of profound constitutional importance. The 
hope of establishing budget control, and with it a genuine constitutional 
system, lies in the flow of political force in the channels thus opened. 

He adds that the action taken by Congress making it the 
duty of the President to coordinate income and expenditure, as 
provided in the Smith amendment, “is the salvation of repre- 
sentative government in the United States.” 

Prof. Ford had in mind the principle of executive responsi- 
bility in budget making prevalent in the English system. But, 
as he points out, it is not peculiar to the English system. In 
Switzerland, which is a Federal Republic like the United States, 
the system is even more drastically applied. 

If the principle enunciated by Mr. Gladstone be accepted as 
sound—that the constitutional duty of a legislative chamber is 
not to augment but to decrease expenditure—the solution of all 
problems confronting us may readily be solved. A few simple 
changes in our system will completely establish the system of 
responsible executive control of our budget, while retaining com- 
plete control of the Treasury in the representatives of the people. 

To bring about this result two things are necessary—the duty 
should be imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury to revise 
the various estimates to be submitted to Congress, and Congress 
should be deprived of the power to augment any request for 
money or to originate legislation imposing obligations upon the 
Treasury. Such is the rule in Great Britain as well as in 
Switzerland, where this system has been developed to its highest 
perfection. 

These suggestions are radical, but not shots at random. 
When the Democratic members of the Committee on Rules had 
been selected for the Sixty-second Congress I proposed a ruie 
prohibiting amendments to appropriation bills which would 
increase the committee recommendations above the departmental 
estimates or which proposed appropriations for which no esti- 
nites had been submitted. It was a suggestion along lines that 
reform in the House must eventually follow; but it was not 


adopted, as the committee was unwilling to recommend a rule 
that would have deprived the individual Member or the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union of rights en- 
joyed by committees which prepare appropriation bills. I 
should have supported such a rule if it extended to the commit- 
tees, and I am convinced that in time even more radical changes 
will be imperative, even though the individual Member be de- 
prived of many privileges which he now enjoys. 

The oldest standing order of the House of Commons, dating 
back to 1718. is that— 


This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public 
service or proceed upon any motion for a grant or charge upon the 
public revenue * * + unless recommended by the Crown. 


FRAMERS OF THE CONFEDERATE CONSTITUTION. 


I have heretofore referred to the undeveloped condition of the 
present-day budget at the time of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. The experiences of 74 years of Federal existence 
was not ignored by the men who framed the Confederate con- 
stitution. They were men of affairs and of marked capacity 
for goverrment, a: 1 they included in the constitution of the 
Confedera 2 States che following provision, which is an endur- 
ing tribute to their comprehension of the evils of our system. 

In article 1 of section 9 is the following: 

Congress is forbidden to appropriate money from the treasury except 
by a vote of two-thirds of both houses unless It be asked by the head 
of a 3 and submitted by the president or be asked for the pay- 
ment of its own expenses or of claims against the Confederacy declared 
by a judicial tribunal to be just. 

As the time is not ripe even for the consideration of such 
radical and fundamental changes in our institutions, it is neces- 
sary to consider the changes that are advisable as well as pos- 
sible under the existing order. s 

Years of investigation have convinced me that one change is 
essential in the methods of this House preliminary to any other 
reform. Unless this step be taken all other efforts at reform 
will be futile. It is necessary to return to the practice of the 
House during the first 93 years of the Union and to concentrate 
in one committee control of all of the general appropriation 
bills. The present method under which the appropriation bills 
are distributed among eight independent committees of the 
House is universally condemned by disinterested students of our 
Government. 

OPINIONS OF EMINENT AUTHORITIES, 

+ + + Before any adequate control is possible 

Says S. Gale Lowrie, author of The Budget— 


some method must be devised for the centralized control of all financial 
measures in a single congressional committee and for the elimination 
of the promiscuous and irresponsible methods of amending financial 
bills upon the fi of Congress which now obtains, 


Prof. Henry Jones Ford says: 


Thus we find in the House of Representatives a budget situation 
which parallels that which has heretofore existed in the executive 
branch—a distribution of powers among separate and independent 
authorities without provision for any unified control coordinating in- 
come and expenditure. 


An examination of the debates in prior Congresses, when it 
was proposed to distribute the appropriation bills among a 
number of committees, is instructive. 

In 1865 Mr. Cox, of Ohio, said: 


I need not dilate upon the importance of having hereafter one 
committee to investigate with the nicest heed all matters connected 
with economy, The 3 of the time is to extravagance in private 
and public. We require of this new committee their whole labor in the 
restraint of extravagance and illegal appropriations. 


In 1879 Mr. Garfield said: 


Let me state that the proposition to divide the Committee on va gal 
riations to scatter its bills as suggested, and as was once moved, in- 
eed is, in my N although I think it is not pending, an utterly 

ridiculous proposition. I believe it would cost this Government $20,- 
000,000 if the appropriations were scattered to the several committees. 

> * 1 do say, sir, without the slightest question in my own mind 
of the truth of the statement, that the scattering of these appro- 
riations as suggested by the gentleman here will be absolutely break- 
ng down all economy and good order and good management of our 
finances. It can not be otherwise. 


While in 1885 Mr. Reed, of Maine, joined with those who com- 
bined to scatter the appropriation bills among various commit- 


‘tees, yet in 1880, when the same acute political condition did 


not exist in the House and a revision of its rules was under 
consideration without partisan alignment, Mr. Reed, in speaking 
of the abuse that had resulted from the constructions placed 
upon the Holman rule, said that— 

a large minority of the House are disposed to break down the work 
of that committee . put a portion of it in the 


hands of several committees, the e t of which will be to add to the 
expenses of the Government more than this rule (the Holman rule) 


ever saved. 

In the report to the Forty-sixth Congress of the Committee on 
Rules, the membership of which has been heretofore given, is 
the following: 


1917. 
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+ + œ% Tt follows as a logical sequence that if any other committee 
Is to take charge of one of the general appropriation bills the interest 
involved and considered will stand separate and apart from the in- 
terests Involved and considered in the other bills, and as a further 
result any scheme of reduction of expenditures made necessary by a 
deficit of revenue for that fiscal year must be executed ig ca m- 
mittee on Appropriations without respect to the interests involved in 
the bill so taken from them, thereby leaving that particular interest 
to stand independent of and without any relation whatever to the other 
interests for which appropriations are annually made. 


JUDGMENT OF SAMUEL J. RANDALL. 


Mr, Randall said: 


If you undertake to divide all these appropriations and have man 
committees where there ought to be but one you will enter-upon a pa 
of extravagance you can not foresee the length of or the depth of until 
we find the Treasury of the country bankrupt. 


Mr. Whitthorne, of Tennessee, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs in the Forty-sixth Congress, said: 


When I first entered Congress, in the Forty-second Congress, Gen. 
Coburn, of Indiana, was a member of the Committee on Appropriations. 
He at that time proposed to divide the labors of that commi as is 
now proposed by the gentleman from Fegnayivania [Mr. Shallenberger] 
and by others. At that time I was h y in favor of that pro; — 
tion. But 1 these years that I have been here my ence 
and observation have led me to believe that if we turn loose a half 
dozen committees upon the subject of appropriations it will be 
sible to control the amount of these appropriations. I believe that it is 
for the interest of the people that the subject of 3 should 
be committed mainly to one commit say this is not out of any 

spect to my own committee, because if I 

J should be jealous of its rights and should jealously of its intelli- 
gence and its power of comprehending the duty before it. But, speak- 
ing in the interest of the people, in the interest of the Publie Treasury, 
in the interest of the proper control of public enditures, I may say, 
what has been forced upon me con my original convictions, that 
it is the duty of this House to haye the subject of appropriations con- 
trolled by oue committee. 


Mr. Robeson, of New Jersey, said: 


I do not believe that the various committees to whom is intrusted 
the legislation of this country should also be interested with the yd 
priation of money, because this last I hold to be the province of the 
Appropriations Committee, a committee which not only adds, multiplies, 
and subtracts, as my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hawley] said yes- 
terday, but a committee which must investigate and take into considera- 
tion the results of the action of all committees. 

They must examine the work of Congress as a whole. * * » 0 
individual committee which has in hand only the interests of its own 
business can possibly know what are the results of the work of all the 
other committees. This is not thelr province and it is not ed 
of them. ‘Therefore it is that this Appropriations Committee is neces- 
sary. It is a sort of universal solvent that deals with the results of 
the action of all other organized committees and puts them in a sys- 
tematic policy for which the party which they represent is responsible, 

Mr. Young, of Tennessee, said: 

There are, I think, few Members of this House who have had more 
cause, real or eyes + of complaint against the Committee on Appro- 
priations than I have had, though I am glad to number every member 
of it among my personal friends. * I know, sir, whenever we 
relax that rigid grasp which the Appropriations Committee can alone 
keep on the purse strings of the Government; whenever we wrest from 
it the key of the National Treasury, we will at once enter upon a vast 
field of public expenditure that has no bounds and embark upon a tur- 
bid ocean of public extravagance which will soon swallow up our 
entire public resources. é 


Mr. Simonton, of Tennessee, said: ‘ 

We have been told that if there was a distribution of the powers 
and duties of the pi ig Committee there would not be an 
increase of the expenditures of the Government. è Why — 
the Committee on Agriculture say what amounts shall be appro’ ted 
for the Department of Agriculture, or the Committee on itary 
Affairs say what amount shall be appropriated for the maintenance 
or the support of the Army? Is it not because Mem are not satis- 
fied with the amounts given By, the Appropriations Committee? Now, 
if the Appropriations Committee should give too much, gentlemen 
can very bay $ move amendments to cut down the amount p * 
I have never known an amendment offered to cut down the amount 
proposed. 

Mr. Blackburn, of Kentucky, said: 


They 7 — committees) are appointed that they may guard the in- 
terests of the particular Lr rene ne committed to their care. That is 
gee theory 128 the construction of the committees of the House; and it 
s a proper theory. 

The Committee on Appropriations stands in a different atti- 
tude. Because of no special relation to any department, selected as a 
fair and impartial arbiter, with no more concern for the Navy or the 
Army than for the Interior Department or the Post Office Department, 
it has been selected as the one grand reservoir into which all these 

roposed disbursements of money should pour, in order that fairly, 
Jud clously, impartially, it may make its recommendations to the House. 


Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, said: 2 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that if you iransi to the various commit- 


tees of this House the duties of preparing. x — N 
en 


feeling with re: 


— et — e i ti tor the departmen 

Strivin 0 0 e most appropr: on $ 

OTENE directly under ite charge and in that way we ii —.— 
sarily augment the annual appropriations beyond the ordinary revenues 
ai the Government. 

These statements were ali made prior to the action of the 
House in 1885 distributing the appropriation bills to the various 
committees. The question at times during the same period was 
discussed at length in the Senate, and such Senators as Beck, 
Hoar, Edmunds, Sherman, Plumb, Morrill, Bayard, Dawes, Call, 
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and Hale expressed vigorous opposition to the proposition that 
the appropriation bills should be considered in the Senate by 
committees other than the Appropriations Committee. 


VIEWS OF ABLE SENATORS. 


I shall quote from the statements of a few Senators who par- 
ticipated in the debate. 
Senator Edmunds said: 


I think it would be injurious to the interests of the Treasury and to 
the interests of the peg who supply the Treasury of the United 
States to send appropriation questions for reports of sums to be appro- 
priated to the various committees that have charge of the classes of the 
public service about which appropriations must be made, and that the 
practical result would be, if we divide them up, that the sum total of 
a aea would be enormously increased. If there be a standing 

ler of the Senate which says that all appropriations respecting the 
judicial establishment of the United States should be sent to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the relations between the Committee on the 
Judiciary and the Department of Justice and the judicial establishment 
are of such an intimate and friendly character that we should be quite 

to be acting under a bias and to be more liberal in the money 
that we would recommend to be 3 for the judicial establishment . 
than a body of men not under such a bias would be likely to be. And 
I confess t I do not see any distinction between the matter of the 
District of Columbia and any other of the various branches of the public 
service—the „ the Navy, Indian affairs, post offices and post 
roads, public lands, and every one of the scores of separate subjects of 
public expenditure. I think that we should find in the main that the 
aggregate of public enditure would be largely increased, on account 
of the necessary fact in human nature that committees charged with 
cular subjects and in direct communication with the particular 
ranches of the public service get to be impressed with the ideas of the 
d ents with which they have to do, and feel with the 
ae that the public service would be better promoted with 

8 larger appropriations to carry it on. 


Senator Sherman said: 


I would not do an at all to weaken the restraint or power of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I believe it is necessary, as my friend 
from Vermont 8, to bring all the items of expenditure for the Nation 
under the eye and contro] of one committee, so that they may limit the 
amount of expenditure. 

Senator Hale said: 


I know from my own experience that.the tendency of the mind of a 
member of either of the other committees calling for appropriations each 
ear—the Military or the Naval Committees—I will speak of the latter 
— I have had service upon that committee—is to gain all the 
power in appropriating money possible, and connected with that is the 
rring result of desiring to have the power to appropriate more money. 


une 
There has never been any exceptlon to that. I k few Senators will 


dispute the statement that if all the business of the Committee on Ap- 

propriations was taken from it and given to the several committees we 

should then be confronted with a pen scramble upon the part of each 

committee for more money. The ator from Vermont [Mr, Edmunds] 

urged that point much more forcibly and clearly than I can, and his ex- 

peras never a member of the Appro riations Committee, but belong- 
to other committees here, taught him that. 

In 1885 the proposition to distribute the appropriation bills 
was discussed at great length. It is well established that the 
success of the proposition was due to two causes. 

Wher the Morrison horizontal reduction tariff bill was before 
the Forty-eighth Congress Mr. Randall, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, with 40 other Democrats, voted 
with the Republicans to strike out the enacting clause and thus 
defeated the bill. Randall and his associates were thereafter 
referred to by Mr. Morrison as “ Randall and his 40 thieves.” 
Mr. Morrison presented the resolution in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress to distribute the appropriation bills, and it was supported 
by such low-tariff advocates as Springer, of Ilinois, Mills and 
Reagan, of Texas, and Hatch, of Missouri. 

FORESIGHT OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


The other cause was the abuses which had grown up from 
the constructions placed upon the Holman rule and the proceed- 
ings thereunder. With prophetic vision Mr. Garfield predicted 
six years earlier the inevitable result of the rule as construed 
and operated. 

In an article in the North American Review in 1879 he wrote: 


The construction given to this amended rule has resulted in putting a 
great mass of general l lation upon the appropriation bills and 8 
so overload the committee in charge of them as to render it quite 
oe aoe its members to devote sufficient attention to the details of 

e on proper. ` 

If s rule be continued in force, it will be likely to break down the 
Committee on Appropriations and disperse the annual bills to several 
committees, so that the ny magne on that subject will not be managed 
by any one committee nor in accordance with any general comprehensive 


x It is of the first importance that one strong. intelligent committee 
should have su ision of the whole work of drafting and putting in 
shape the bills for the appropriation of public money. 

It is to be noted that it was the general legislation placed 
upon the appropriation bills under the rules which overtaxed 
the committee, and that there was no contention even upon 
the part of those favoring the distribution of the bills, that a 
single committee was overburdened with the matters of appro- 
priation alone. 

Among those who opposed the distribution in 1885 were Hol- 
man of Indiana, Cannon of Illinois, Herbert of Alabama (after- 
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wards Secretary of the Navy), Blount of Georgia, McMillan of 
Tennessee, McAdoo of New Jersey, Storm of Pennsylvania, 
Caswell of Wisconsin, and Phelps of New Jersey. 

Through all the debates on the proposition those opposing 
the distribution insisted that if the plan were adopted it would 
result in a material and unusual increase in the sums appro- 

riated. ` 
p = RESULTS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF MONEY BILLS. 

I have had some figures compiled which shed considerable 
light upon this phase of the question. In the 12-year period 
from 1901 to 1912, while the bills are prepared by many com- 
mittees, the total regular appropriations exceeded those for the 
last 12 years prior to the distribution—that is, from 1875 to 
1886—by $6,461,290,923.20, or by 270.8 per cent. Exclusive of 
pensions, the increase in the total regular appropriations was 
$5,232,910,707.66, or an increase of 292.5 per cent. Upon the 
same basis of comparison the population of the United States 
increased 35,546,750, or 70.9 per cent; the wealth—true valua- 
tion of real and personal property—$43,471,214,000, or 80 per 
cent; farms and farm property, $20,152,995,484, or 190.8 per 
cent; capitalization of national banks, $319,305,959, or 61.4 per 
cent; deposits in savings banks, $2,452,293,671, or 237.4 per 
cent; imports of merchandise, $653,997,764, or 111.9 per cent; 
exports of merchandise, $1,249,559,929, or 209.5 per cent; do- 
mestic exports, $1,232,767,003, or 211.6 per cent; and miles of 
steam railroad in operation, 123,293, or 117.2 per cent. 

The following table gives the per capita values under the 
same titles for the respective periods ending in 1912 and in 
1886: 


Per capita values. 


2 
2 


EERBBBAR: 
888888889 


Total regular annual appropriat ions 
— 3 appropriations (except pensions 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? J 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to give the percentage of 
the increase in those periods, the latter period over the former, 
for the Post Office Department? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think I have the information in my 
committee room. The statement which I have made is based 
on certain tables I had prepared, and I then asked the Census 
Bureau to make the calculations so as to show the percentage of 
the increase in appropriations as compared with the percentages 
of certain elements that would indicate the growth and develop- 
ment of the country. 

Mr. MANN. But I take it the increase in the Post Office 
Department would be much larger than any increase the per- 
centage of which the gentleman has given, and I think no one 
has charged that the Post Office Department or the Postal Serv- 
ice has grown simply because there was a Post Office Commit- 
tee reporting a post-office bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think a good many expenditures have 
unnecessarily been increased because of that fact. I think that 
is the experience of the gentleman from Illinois, myself, and 
many others who have been on this floor. 

Careful study of these statistics makes it clear that, con- 
sidered from any standpoint of the growth and development of 
the country during the periods mentioned, the increase in ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government is out of all proportion 
to the country’s growth. 

In an article in the Review of Reviews for September, 1910, 
Mr. Tawney, a former chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, said: x 


ti dal 

rules dividing che responsibility for appropriations would soon cost the 
000,000 annually. Our nce under this rule bas dem- 

he wisdom of men opposing the adoption and the 
ju ent as to responsibility for greatly 

increasing appropriations public expenditures. 


Mr. Bryce, in the American Commonwealth, says: 


onal finance here described America 
ut her wealth is so great, her revenue so 


Under the system of co 
wastes milliops annually, 


elas that she is not sensfble of the loss. She has the glorious privi- 
lege of youth, the privilege of committing errors without suffering from 
their consequences. 

The history of mankind is conclusive that for the excesses of 
youth a penalty is inevitably exacted. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE RULES. 

Convinced that the appropriation bills should all be placed in 
one committee, I have prepared certain amendments to the rules 
which, in my opinion, aré necessary if such a reform is to be 
effective. 

These amendments are as follows: 


Amend Rule X so as to provide that the Committee on Appropriations 
shall consist of 30 members, includ the chairmen of the Committees 
on 3 Affairs, Naval Affairs, the Post Office and Post Roads, 
Foreign „Agriculture, and Indian irs, 

Amend Rule XI, clause 3, so as to read as follows: 

3. To appropriation of the revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment, 1 appropriations for improvement of rivers and harbors 
authorized by law; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Amend Rule XI, clauses 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, so as to deprive 
the committees named therein of power to report appropriations. 

Amend Rule XXI, clause 2, so as to read as follows: 

No appropriations shall be in an eral appropriation bill 
or be in order as an amendment thereto for on 8 not pre- 
viously authorized by law unless in continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor shall 
any hee? in any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing 
law be in order, 

Amend.clause S of Rule XI to read as follows: 


8. To the wa, Sgt ime gr of rivers and harbors, other than appropria- 
tions therefor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Amend clause 12 of Rule XI to read as follows: 

12, To the Military Establishment, including the increase or reduction 
of commissioned officers and enlisted men and their pay and allowances, 
1 ni militia and the public defense; to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

Amend clause 13 of Rule XI to read as follows: 

18. To the Naval Establishment, including the increase or reduction 
of PE eg rhein orons and ntes men ent their pay and allowances 
on e increase of ships or vessels of a asses o, e Navy; 
Committee on Naval ‘Affairs. Gs sist ae oped 

Amend Rule XXI by inserting as an additional clause the 
following: 

6. No propriation shall be reported in any bill other than a 1 
— be bill for the sup, of the Government or be in order oe 
an amendment thereto, and objection to any such bill may be interposed 
at any time before the consideration thereof has commenced. 

Amend clause 6 of Rule XXIII so that it shall read as fol- 
lows: 


Amend clause 9 of Rule XVI so that it shall read as follows: 
At any time after the House shall have devoted one hour to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business or business in order in the morning 
hour, it shall be in order by direction of the appropriate committees to 
move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering bills 
raising revenue or general appropriation bilis: Provided, That during 
the last two weeks of the ses such motions shall be in order at any 
time after the reading of the Journal. 8 
clause 4 of Rule XXIV by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 8 

Whenever the call of committees shall have been completed and any 
bill which requires consideration in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union is called up direction of the appropriate 
committee, the House shall immediately resolved in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union if such bill has at any 

me been considered therein. 

Amend Rule XX by adding thereto the following: 

2. Any amendment of the Senate to a general apropriation bill which 
would be obnowious to the provisions of clause 2 of Rule XXI, if said 
amendment had originated tn the House, shall not be agreed to the 
managers on the part of the House unless specific authority to agree to 
such amendment shall be first given by the House by a separate vote on 
every such amendment. 

(Nore.—Matter in italics indicates new matter proposed to be added.] 


EFFECTS OF PROPOSED CHANGES. 


The effects of these changes would be to enlarge the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations sufficiently to enable its work to be prop- 
erly done. It would place on that committee the chairmen of 
the committees which now have annual supply bills, so that 
they could continue in touch with the respective bills now com- 
mitted to legislative committees over which they preside. This 
would largely reintroduce a practice which was followed froin 
the creation of the Committee on Appropriations in 1865 till 
the end of the Forty-fourth Congress of having as conferees 
on the respective supply bills two members of the Committee on 
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Appropriations and one member of the legislative committee 
having jurisdiction of the legislation affected by the bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]? 

Mr. FITZGERALD.. I do. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman states a proposed amendment 
to the rules providing for a membership of 20 for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Thirty. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And the gentleman indicates how the ma- 
‘jority of that committee will be increased by the selection of the 
chairman of these various committees. Now, what provision is 
made for making an increase in the minority representation on 
that committee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I assume that the same proportion that 
now prevails will continue, and that the minority will be given 
one-third of the membership of that committee, -which would 
make the minority have 10 members and the majority 20. At 
the present time the majority has 14 and the minority 7, and 
by making this increase of 9 it will take in the 6 chairmen 
and make provision for 3 minority men. 

No legislation of any character could be incorporated in any 
appropriation bill. This practice seems to be universally con- 
demned in theory, but advocated whenever the proposed legisla- 
tion is satisfactory to those urging its inclusion in a supply bill. 

The House should rigidly enforce the rule, and to eliminate 
the abuse, if such it be, the rule is proposed prohibiting man- 
agers representing the House in conference on any appropria- 
tion bill from agreeing to any amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ate which incorporates new legislation unless authority to do so 
be specifically given by the House by separate vote upon each 
proposition, 

The question of the naval program could not be determined 
upon the appropriation bill. The number of officers, men, and 
vessels of every character would be provided in separate bills 
reported by the Committee on Nayal Affairs, as would the in- 
crease or reduction of the commissioned officers and enlisted 
men and their pay and allowances be reserved for separate ac- 
tion by the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Appropriations could not be reported in any bill other than 
a general appropriation bill, and objection could be made at any 
time before the consideration of the bill commenced. 

CONCENTRATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


The effect of these amendments would be to concentrate in 
one committee all questions of appropriations and leave the 
authorizations. with legislative committees to which such au- 
thority properly belongs. It would be the logical, scientific, and 
proper arrangement. The only thing to be determined by the 
Committee on Appropriations would be the respective sums to 
be appropriated for various services and purposes within the 
limits of the authorization fixed by law. A 

If this method were adopted, the consideration of appropria- 
tion bills would be considerably shortened in the House. The 
various legislative committees of the House would have ample 
important legislation to occupy their abilities and their time, and 
it would not lessen their importance nor minimize their influence 
if the appropriations were not committed to them. Two of the 
most important committtes of the House—the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee— 
do not have jurisdiction over the appropriations for the various 
important services and departments with which they are most 
closely identified, yet the duties of those committees have not 
been insignificant nor the legislation enacted on their recom- 
mendation been unimportant. In fact, those committees have 
recommended most of the important legislation enacted for 
many years, 

To insure, however, better opportunity for the consideration 
of legislation.and bills other than revenue and appropriation 
bills the amendments proposed by me would enable the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to close 
general debate upon any bill after two hours have been con- 
sumed therein and would revitalize the morning hour, so that 
every day excepting Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, which 
are now set apart for special business, there should be at least 
one hour given to business under the call of committees, Relief 
of some character is necessary; and I believe that with the 
elimination of legislation from the appropriation bills the 
changes here proposed would be sufficient. d 

I am not alone in the belief that the concentration of appro- 
n bills in one committee is the essentiat reform for this 

ouse, 

REMEDY PROPOSED SY JAMES A. TAWNEY. 

Mr. Tawney served 18 years in the House, and during the last 
G years of his service was chairman of the Committee on 


Appropriations. In his article in the September number of the 
Review of Reviews for 1910 he said: = 


The real remedy for unnecessarily increasing appropriations lies in 
the adoption of a rule upon the organization of the House in the Sixty- 
second Congress authorizing the appointment of one committee suffi- 
ciently to represent all sections of the country, vested with ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all estimates for appropriations. This would 
be a uine reform in the rules of the House—one that would be of 

ractical benefit to the people. It would save to the Federal Treasury 

m fifty to seventy-five millions of dollars annually. / 


Why such a reform was imperative he pointed out by show- 
ing that during the preceding session of Congr ixty-first 
Congress, second session—the appropriations reported to the 
House by the Committee on Appropriations were $16,933,925.24 
less than the estimates over which that committee had jurisdic- 
tion, while the appropriations reported by all the other appro- 
ee committees were $27,931,402.10 in excess of the esti- 
mates. 

The reason is not that there is any peculiar virtue possessed 
by the Committee on Appropriations or the members thereof, 
but it is because committees dealing with a single department 
of the Government acquire in time a special bias for the depart- 
ment with which it specially deals, 

The reason is well pointed out by Dr. Harlan Updegraff, of 
the Bureau of Education, in the American School Board Jour- 
nal for May, 1912, which I have quoted upon a former occa- 
sion, and which will bear repetition. In explaining the failure 
to obtain large appropriations for the Bureau of Education he 
wrote as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURE A HINDRANCE, 


If, during the past 40 years, the Commissioner of Education had been 
granted lump-sum appropriations from which he could have paid 
salaries fairly commensurate with those paid by local public and private 
8 throughout the United States, and had it m possible for 

to set aside propor amounts for traveling expenses, the bureau 
would have made a far greater * upon educational policy and 
practice. In consequence of the higher appreciation which would have 
resulted, it is also quite probable that the Congress would have increased 
its appropriations m year to year until their magnitude would have 
become more * commensurate with the high regard in which all 
Americans hold their public schools. 
there is an underlying cause for this situation in the 
ure of each of the two Houses of Congress. Under this 


r 
— at Bre nid while the estimates for other departments are passed 


with the appropriations for the Diplomatic Service, the military service, 
the naval service, and the postal service. On the other hand, the 
appropriations for the other branches of the executive departments are 
prepared by the Committee on Appropriations of the House and are 
referred in the Senate to its committee of like name. Quite pantan 
the attitude of these Committees on Appropriations toward the esti- 
mates submitted by their respective branches of the executive depart- 
ment is distinctly different from that shown by the committees which 
recommend the appropriations for a single department or bureau. Mem- 
bers of the latter class of committees have their attention centered on 
particular set of governmental activities, which they hold in grow- 
ing appreciation as their knowlege of the work increases. On the 
other hand, members of the Committees on Appropriations have their 
vided amo several departments and independent offices 
Sna DRNA, all of which are more or less desirous of increased 
s. 
service is no 
the minds of these 8 Committees —hot the great good that 


le 
in power will not be held accountable for large 


expenditures. f, the appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, and the principal appropriations for the War, Navy, an 

Post Office ents, are in the hands of their friends, while those 
of the jovernment offices must come before a tribunal the 


G : 
chief aim of which is to keep the total appropriations, including those 
framed by the special committees, within cer fixed limits. It fol- 
lows from this that the liberal appropriations recommended by the 

cial committees have a tendency to lower the appropriations for the 
other departments, which are drawn 8 the 9 Com- 
mittees. Had the estimates of the Commissioner of Education during 
the past 40 years been referred in the House to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Senate to the Committee on Education and Labor 
there would undoubtedly be to-day a far different story to tell. If such 
a reform in the procedure of the Houses could be carried out to-day, an 
increased parti tion of the National Government in the educational 
development of the country would probably result, 


After six years’ service at the head of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Mr. Tawney retired from Congress on March 4, 
1911. On that day he made his last statement to the House, 
and reviewed in a comprehensive manner the expenditures of 
the Government. He entitled his speech “ Review of the money 
bills, with suggestions and reflections thereon, based on six 
years’ personal experience in their preparation.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York may have leave to conclude his 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks, Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am indebted to the 
House. I think I shall take about 15 or 20 minutes to complete 
what I have to say. 

In the course of that statement, the last to be uttered by him 
in the House of which he had been so distinguished a Member, 
he said; 

Mr. Speaker, to my mind no other reform in the rules and procedure 
of this House is so essential to the future welfare of the people and to 
the economical 8 and expenditure of their money for the 
public service as the consolidation of the appropriating jurisdiction of 
the House under a single committee of sufficient size to be representa- 
tive of all sections of the county and of every branch of the publie 
service. œ ‘This division of responsibility over the aggregate of 
the appropriations between eight committees of the House has year by 
year since its adoption “ * in 1885 resulted in an abno 

owth of public W et ie As I have said before, ours is the onl 
Government on earth which tolerates such a 8 of divided responsi- 
bility, the only Government which has established and maintains such a 
system of utter irresponsibility with reference to the initiation of 
n the Public Treasury for public ex- 
penditures. ‘This system, too, has begotten extravagance and a wide 
difference in the manner of authorized expenditures between the re- 
spective branches of the public service, a difference which is actually 
grotesque in its inequalities. 

EXPERIENCE OF JOSEPH G. CANNON. 


Mr. Cannon ended 88 years’ service in this House on the 4th 
of March last. He was in the Forty-sixth and Forty-ninth Con- 
gresses, when it was proposed to distribute the appropriation 
bills to yarious committees. He opposed the suggestion on both 
occasions. On March 4, 1913, about to quit the scene of his 
many years of activity, he made his final speech to the House. 
Speaking of the distribution of appropriation bills in 1885 he 
said: 

Mr. Speaker; that change, in my judgment, based upon intimate 
knowledge and observation, has cost this country many, many millions 
of dollars in needless by diay damn oy and expenditures. * * No 
matter what the stress of circumstances may bring about in our na- 
tional life now or hereafter, or how necessary it may become to apply 
the pruning knife, it can never be done without harsh and inequitable 
results bor foe the medium of many committees as now provided under 
our House rules. 

I speak with deep and firm conviction in these premises, and after 
many years of somewhat arduous labor as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations when it controlled all of the bills, both under Demo- 
eratic and Republican Houses, and as its chairman when it controlled 
only a portion of the bills, and as a member of it under Democratic 
Houses under like conditions. 

SIMILAR VIEWS BY JOSEPH D, SAYERS, 

A short time ago it was suggested that I write to former Gov. 
Sayers, of Texas, and request his photograph to add to the col- 
lection possessed by the Committee on Appropriations of its 
former chairmen. 

Gov. Sayers answered my request, and I take the liberty of 
reading his letter to me: 


authority for drawing drafts u 


APRIL 21, 1913. 
1 ith t, I will to- , chi 
prepaid, de Ar. Courts my photograph E 
y best wishes are for you, politically and personally, 

Having served on your committee for 12 years continuously, I am 
always much interested in its doings, and have indulged the hope that 
it would be again char, with-all the appropriations of whatever char- 
acter. Until this have been done, it can not be reasonably ex- 
pected to accomplish much in the direction of economy—an ancient 
watchword of the Democratic i 

Gov. Sayers is personally known to few Members of this 
House other than the members of the Texas delegation. He 
served 12 years in the House, and was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the Fifty-third Congress, leaving 
that committee and his service in this body to become the chief 
executive of his State. On the committee with him were such 
well-known men as Holman, of Indiana, and Dockery, of Mis- 
souri, later governor of Missouri for two terms and recently 
appointed Third Assistant Postmaster General. The most sig- 
nificant thing about this statement, volunteered without any 
suggestion, is that Gov. Sayers in 1885 voted to take some of 
the supply bills from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The opinions of men of the capacity and standing of those 
whom I have quoted, as well as my own experience, observa- 
tion, and study, have led me to the conclusions which I have 
stated to the House. 

It is said, however, that this reform is impossible of attain- 
ment. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], in his 
speech of February 28, 1913, stated the objection usually ad- 
vanced. He said: s 

1 do not for a moment believe that the members of these other com- 
mittees will ever consent to give up their power over the details of 
these supply bills. 

It may be that the House will not adopt the reform suggested, 
but I am unable to believe that Members of the House will vote 
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to retain control of appropriations in committees of which they 
are members for that reason alone. 

In my opinion this House will endeavor to do what is right 
and best for the public service and for the country and will not 
approach the consideration of the question with an unalterably 
fixed intention to vote against the proposed reform merely be- 
cause of membership on certain committees which now have 
Jurisdiction of certain appropriations as well as of legislation 
affecting the departments for which they appropriate. If it 
could be demonstrated, which I do not believe possible, that 
such is the attitude of all of the members of such committees, 
then I should remind the House that they constitute a minority 
of 147 in a membership of 435, and that they have not the power 
in themselves to prevent the House from effecting this reform 
if upon full consideration it is believed to be the one required. 

PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES. 

The only alternative to the plan here suggested that has hben 
proposed is contained in the resolution offered in the last Con- 
gress by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] to create 
a committee on estimates and expenditures, to consist of cer- 
tain members of the Ways and Means and Appropriations 
and the chairman and one other member of the committees 
having jurisdiction of the annual appropriation bills. This 
proposed committee is to report the available reyenue for the 
next ensuing year and to apportion to the respective committees 
that part of the revenue that may be distributed by it in the 
respective supply bills. 

I do not favor such a committee, because I do not believe it 
either practical or that it can be effective in its operations. 

Such a committee was created in the Senate in March, 1909. 
It had 20 members, including the chairmen of the Committees 
on Appropriations, Finance, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
Post Offices, Agriculture, and Indian Affairs. The composition 
was very much as proposed in the resolution of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. The heads of all the spending committees 
were brought together for the purpose of coordinating their 
action. Prof. Henry Jones Ford, speaking of this committee 
in the fall of 1909, said: 


All that the movement amounts to is the creation of a new committee 
subject to the same conditions of action as the old committees, and 
there can be no sensible expectation of much better results, 


Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, is it not true 
that the Senate committee had absolutely no power 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am going to call attention to what I 
state is a very emphatic and significant difference. 

His observation was accurate; the committee made one report 
setting forth certain well-known truths affecting the Govern- 
ment’s business and expenditures and accomplished nothing. 

The proposal of the gentleman from Kentucky differs essen- 
tially from the Senate scheme in one important respect. It is 
this very difference which, in my opinion, makes the plan im- 
practicable. 

Before any committee having jurisdiction of an appropriation 
bill can do its work the proposed committee on estimates and 
expenditures must report a resolution, which must be acted 
upon by the House, defining the sum that the appropriation 
bills may carry. I expréss the opinion, based upon 14 years’ 
service in this House, all of the time upon committees which 
have had jurisdiction of appropriation bills, and during 8 of 
the years upon the Committee on Appropriations, that no one, 
and no committee, at the outset of any session of Congress, 
without careful investigation involving extensive hearings, can 
even approximate what the annual supply bills should carry. 
If this proposed committee is to have hearings upon the pro- 
posal to distribute the reyenue, then it will determine all of the 
important questions to be solved by the committees making up 
the bills and leave to those committees merely the routine and 
drudgery to do. 

ERRONEOUS PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 

The scheme, in my opinion, is based upon an erroneous prin- 
ciple. Under our system our revenue is not adjusted annually 
in accordance with our expenditures. 

Tariff legislation enacted by the Republican Party has not 
had as its primary function the obtaining of revenue, but rather 
has been designed chiefly to protect American manufacturers. 

With the exception of a comparatively few years, the reve- 
nues have been in excess of the expenditures since the Civil 
War. With such a plan in operation, I believe that the appro- 
priations would have been augmented instead of lessened, be- 
cause the constant tendency of the legislature is to absorb all 
of the revenues in advancing projects in which the Members are 
interested. 

The one thing above all others that made specie payments 
possible was the rigid economy enforced by a Democratic House 
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of Representatives. It also made possible the casting off of 
the burdens of the taxes resulting from the war. : 

Should the plan proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky 
be adopted, what will prevent the House from increasing bills 
reported by the committees within the limitation beyond thé 
amounts determined upon by the report of the Committee on 
Estimates and Expenditures? There are few of the appropria- 
tion bills that can not be so framed within certain limits as to 
insure their increase upon consideration by the House. 

Another fatal defect to the plan is the failure to take into 
consideration the action of the Senate. All writers upon our 
system emphasize the fact that the necessity of submitting the 
supply bills to two bodies with equal powers to augment them 
is the most perplexing difficulty to be met, and yet, after all the 
consideration and determination of the House, the Senate would 
be free to exercise unrestrainedly its right of amendment. 

VIEWS OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 

President Wilson, in his Congressional Government, speaking 
of the situation, says: 7 

But unfortunately the dealings of the Senate with money bills gen. 
erally render worthless the painstaking action of the House, e 
Senate has been established by precedent in the very fullest possible 
privileges of amendment as regards these bills no less than as regards 
all others. * The upper House may add to them what it 

leases, may go altogether outside of their original features of 1 a- 
ion, altering not on y the amounts but even the . of expenditure, 
and making out of the materials sent them by the popular chamber 
measures of an almost totally new character. s passed by the House 
of Representatives, appropriation bills generally provide for an ex- 
penditure considerably less than that called for by the estimates; as 
returned from the Senate they usually propose grants of many addi- 
tional millions, having been brought by that less sensitive body up 
almost, if not quite, to the figures of the estimates. 

The gentleman from Kentucky admitted that this was a weak- 
ness in the plan proposed by him, but expressed the belief that 
the focusing of public attention upon the consideration of the 
committee’s report would stop most of the abuses that now 
exist. I am unable to share in this belief. In my opinion both 
the Senate and the public would have long forgotten what had 
been said and done in the House before the supply bills were 
acted upon in the Senate. 

From 1901 to 1912 the Senate increased the appropriation 
bills, exclusive of pensions, by $304,314,167.78. In 1908, ex- 
clusive of pensions, the increases amounted to $44,944,465.81; 
and in 1909, the increase made by that body to annual supply 
bills, except pensions, as passed by the House, aggregated 
$66,146,443.38, which resulted in the abortive attempt to check 
the increase of appropriations by the creation of the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures. 

Instead of checking the tendency of the Senate fo increase 
bills, in my opinion, it will compel the Senate to amend even 
more freely than at present. 

This result will be more marked when the Houses are in 
different political control. 

There is a political objection to the plan, which, while it 
should not be controlling, nevertheless should not be ignored. 

Let it be assumed that such a committee is in existence; 
that it has reported resolutions to the House fixing the limits 
of various bills; that such resolutions have been agreed to by 
the House; and that the supply bills pass within the limita- 
tions fixed. If at the end of the session the appropriations, 
when finally agreed upon, exceed the sums stated in the reso- 
lutions agreed to upon the report of the proposed committee, 
then the party in power has written a most conclusive indict- 
ment of its incompetency. The opposition need only to exhibit 
the resolutions as showing the promise and the total of ‘the 
appropriation as showing the performance. 


WEAKNESS OF THE “ BUDGET COMMITTEE” PLAN, 


In a short session of Congress the plan can not possibly work. 
At the last session I had the subcommittee in charge of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill meet before Congress 
convened. With considerable difficulty advance proofs of the 
estimates were obtained in confidence from the De- 
partment, so that it was possible to report and pass that bill 
within the first 10 days of the session. It is always important, 
in the short session, to send to the Senate at least two of the 
appropriation bills before the holiday recess. If the commit- 
tee had to wait upon the proposed committee to complete its 
investigations and deliberations, and the action of the House 
upon its report, the appropriation bills, in my opinion, would 
either fail or be passed under a procedure defensible only under 
extraordinary circumstances by the suspension of the rules, 
This would preclude amendment and debate, and would make 
the committees the real legislative authority. 

It is said that the defects of this plan are common to the one 
which I have advanced; that the Appropriations Committee 


would prepare its bills in subcommittees for the e 
of the full committee and, in effect, there would be separate 
and independent committees in charge of the respective bills. 
I deny the accuracy of the contention. The experience of the 
House does not justify the claim. The routine portions of all 
bills, the matters fixed by law about which there is no discre- 
tion, would be adjusted by the subcommittee and ignored by the 
full committee; but the important questions in every bill in- 
volving policies, in so far as they might be determined by the 
sums appropriated to conduct a particular service, would be 
determined by the entire committee. In reaching a conclusion 
upon all such matters the various members would have in mind 
the different projects and services for which proyision must be 
made in other bills, and thus would always be acting with a 
wide vision and more clear comprehension of the entire gov- 
ernmental business. s 

Moreover, a policy could be tacitly agreed upon and carried 
out by the committee. It was done so in the last Congress, but 
every plan to effect economies was rendered futile by different 
policies in other committees. 

With the creation of the proposed committee the differences 
continually arising from conflicts over jurisdiction and inevi- 
tably resulting either in unnecessary appropriations or ill-ad- 
vised legislation would not be eliminated. The situation is well 
illustrated by the condition of the Indian appropriation bill 
to-day. Senate amendments to that bill provide lump-sum ap- 
propriations for additional clerical services in the Indian 
Bureau in Washington, although ample provision has been made 
for the clerical force of the bureau in the legislative bill, and 
it is even proposed to repeal a statute which requires detailed 
estimates of the number of persons required in the bureau to 
be submitted to Congress for consideration. Such conditions 
rarely arise affecting bills in the Committee on Appropriations, 
and when they do it is much easier to prevent the supplemental 
appropriations in the manner mentioned. 

Should the proposed committee be appointed, I believe it 
will have a tendency—which should be resisted—to include all 
appropriations in a single bill. Compelled to investigate and 
to hold hearings, in time the inevitable result would be more 
extensive hearings and investigations, until practically all of 
the functions of the eight committees having jurisdiction of the 
appropriation bills, so far as appropriations are concerned, 
would be absorbed. This would give impetus to such a move- 
ment to include all the appropriations in a single bill, and to 
do so would require the rearrangement of many items which 
would remove many of the most salutary checks upon expendi- 
tures found in our statutes. 

I shall not discuss at length this phase of the question. It 
will suffice to quote very briefly from a competent and disinter- 
ested authority. The Wisconsin Idea, published in 1912, was 
written by Mr. Charles McCarthy, chief of the Wisconsin legis- 
lative reference department. In the introduction to the book, 
written by Col. Roosevelt, it is said: 

This book is a book which in my judgment every reformer just at 
this time should have in hand. 

In the preface, Mr. McCarthy says: 


Because of my duties as librarian of the legislative reference depart- 
ment and as a member of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, 
I can 1 that I have had opportunities to see events in this State 
from a ‘erent standpoint than any other man. 


STUPIDITY OF POLITICAL ECONOMISTS. 


Occupying such a position with the encumium already quoted 
upon the work, I desire to quote briefly from it. 
In the opinion of the writer— 


Says Mr. McCarthy— 


Winconsin has been fortunate, on the whole, in not having what is 
known as a “ budget bill.” Trained as a student of economics it was 
rather difficult for him to reach this conclusion, but a thorough investi- 
gation of the ure in other States and some first-hand knowledge 
of such pr ure in foreign countries have convinced him of the wis- 
dom of this plan. The budget bill—meaning one inclusive 
bill containing all appropriations—belongs in a responsible cabinet 
government, and not in a government such as ours. A cabinet govern- 
ment ar pen its estimates and recommend expenditures and permit 
the legislative body to fight over them within limits, but the adminis- 
tration as a result of its acceptance or rejection stands or falls, conse- 
quently the party member is whipped into line and supports those who 
make the estimate, unless the protest from public op nion is so great 
that he dare not do so. Jf he does not stand by those estimates his 
party goes out of power and a new administration comes in to make a 
more acceptable and popular budget. ‘That American States have 
adopted the budget bill stands as a monument to the stupidity of polit- 
ical economists who have recommended it to American legislatures in 
the past. 0 

Mr. Speaker, it is natural that there should be differences of 
opinion as to what improvements, if any, can be made in our 
present system. Able men differ radically with me in the rem- 
edy I urge. To them I concede the utmost honesty and sincerity 
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of purpose. It would be strange, indeed, if everyone were in 
agreement as to the changes necessary in our procedure. 
CONCENTRATION OF APPROPRIATION BILLS JUSTIFIED BY LONG EXPERIENCE. 

I suggest nothing novel, untried, or experimental. The 
changes here urged are those which withstood the assaults and 
vicissitudes of 93 years of our existence. It has the approval 
and indorsement of many men who towered as giants among 
their contemporaries and whose fame is not as flickering as the 
feeble candle’s light, but steady and resplendent as the noonday 
sun. 

The questions involved will require the exercise by the House 
of its highest talents and most discriminating judgment, and I 
know that whatever is done will be with the patriotic deter- 
mination to act only for the best interests of the people and of 
the country. [Loud applause.) 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I believe I but 
express the spirit of the entire membership of the House when 
I say that I am heartily in favor of the purposes oz this bill. 
The applause during the debate which has been had, which 
greeted the statements approving the program, indicates a 
practical unanimity in thought and feeling upon the part of the 
membership of the House in respect to the aims and objects of 
the bill. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] well stated 
the situation that is in the minds of earnest, thoughtful, and 
patriotic American citizens to-day. How can we best contribute 
America's strength and power to bring an early termination to 
the war? He has very clearly and properly pointed out a mani- 
fest opportunity that is America’s opportunity, and I would not 
for one, nor do I believe any Member of this House would, seek 
to delay the passage of the bill. However, when the gentleman 
from Illinois says that he would vote for it with his eyes shut 
and without a word of discussion or a change in the bill, it leads 
me to believe that he has not read the bill because that statement 
is completely at variance with the gentleman’s whole conduct in 
the House. I myself am perfectly willing to vote with my eyes 
shut upon a matter of military importance, as well as any other 
Member of the House, if circumstances make such a course ad- 
visable, but this is a new departure in a new field. Weare about 
to travel along a‘path upon which our feet have never heretofore 
moved. 

We are entering into the field of aviation, one of the new 
and most scientific fields of modern times. Our preparation to 
date is grossly inadequate, as everybody knows. The type of 
aeroplanes which we haye thus far developed is not suited for 
the supreme tests of the European battle fields. We haye got 
to learn to build anew engines and planes. We have got to build 
anew an organization; we have got to build anew and equip 
what you might call places for training, cantonments, and 
things of that kind. It may be, and properly, that most of this 
should be closed to discussion. I have no desire whatever to dis- 
cuss them. But it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that when a bill 
covering such a new field is brought to us to approve without 
much, if any, debate, and perhaps without much, if any, in the 
way of amendment, we ought to know that it has been subjected 
to the acid test. We ought to know that it comes here with the 
unqualified indorsement of the best military thought in our 
Nation. We ought to know that it has the indorsement and 
the approval not respecting plan alone, but detail as well, of 
the War College of the Nation and the General Staff. Decidedly 
it has not so come. I am willing readily to concede that it may 
be that the General Staff and the War College would approve 
of most of the details of the bill—perhaps all of them—but it 
is very probable that there would be some changes, and there 
might be some important changes. Without adverting to the 
two or three items which the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


_Firzceratp] has just called attention to, I want to invite the 


attention of the committee to two others that I think ought to 
be discussed under the five-minute rule. 

It may be they are all right; if they are, let us leave them 
in and vote for them, but I have the right to know, I being 
informed no enemy of the United States will receive any conso- 
lation, comfort, or information of value. The first is: Is it 
preferable, as is provided in the second section of the bill that the 
officers who are to be commissioned in this corps shall be com- 
missioned by the President, up to the rank of colonel, Aae 
the advice and consent of the Senate? 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. Under the national-defense act the number of 
officers up to the rank of colonel are now commissioned without 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understand that; but we are 
departing into a new field and getting officers who have never 


been tried od whose proficiency has not been demonstrated. 
I am perfectly willing to concede that this method is proper, 
but I have a right to have some information on it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman desire more time to con- 
clude? I will yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. of Minnesota. Now, the other feature of the 
bill may be all right, but it attracted my attention. It is a 
purely detail provision of the bill. On page 9, where provision 
is made for vocational instruction—— 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. It is in the national-defense act. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, I understand that in refer- 
ence to the national-defense act; but you can not tell me, and 
tell it in a way you think I would believe it, that there is 
going to be vocational education for these million men we have 
drafted and are going to send to France. Of course not; they 
can not do it. Military efficiency comes first. I do not know 
to what extent it is believed the vocational training will be car- 
ried on among these boys who are to be drafted or enlisted in 
the Aviation Service; and I have a desire to know. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I suggest that there are 
about 10 machinists to each machine, and it is expected, inci- 
dently to the work on these machines, they will be taught how 
to work. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is proper—nobody can 
question that—but this says, “and enable them to return to 
civil life better equipped for industrial, commercial, and general 
business oecupations.” That would enable a whole course of 
8 training to be given, having no relation to military 

utles. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
the national-defense act, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. How much of the $640,000,000 
is supposed to be utilized in that way is a very pertinent inquiry, 
and I think we could have some discussion further on that 
without developing any secrets for the enemy. The national- 
defense act was passed in and largely for a time of peace. We 
are now at war. This bill relates to a war period only. Its 
provisions should therefore be confined to war conditions. 

Mr. KAHN, Under the five-minute rule, there will be oppor- 
tunity for discussion. - 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am delighted to find the gen- 
tleman generous, as he always is equally generous in this 
regard; and yet the gentleman from Illinois would have us take 
it without even looking at the title. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman will find that in 
the national-defense act. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word about . 
the section of the bill which makes an appropriation of $640,- 
000,000. I believe nobody has been more opposed to lump-sum 
appropriations than I haye. Perhaps nobody is more jealous of 
the prerogatives of his own committee than I, and this vio- 
lates both of those tendencies of mine, and yet I am going to vote 
for the proposition. I acquiesce in it not because I think it is 
right, and not because I am so yery much impressed with the 
arguments that we must not reveal anything to the enemy, bet 
cause after all the discussion there has been in the press and 
with this enormous appropriation we are telling pretty much to 
the enemy what we are going to do, we are putting him on notice; 
but the reason I am going to vote for it is because I believe that 
our best chance of speedy success is to promote actively our 
aeroplane development, and the Military Affairs Committee has 
given this full consideration, and it is extremely important, I 
think, that this should immediately be passed, and therefore I 
waive my objections on those scores; but I can not waive them 
without saying a few words about it. In the first place there is 
no question that this is an infringement by the Committee on 
Military Affairs on the jurisdiction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


If this estimate had been sent in it would have gone neces- 
sarily to the Appropriations Committee, and without claiming 
for a moment that the Appropriations Committee is any better 
qualified to deal with it than the Committee on Military Affairs, 
still we all like to keep the jurisdiction of our own committees. 
The only reason this appropriation is not now before the Ap- 
propriations Committee is that the War Department in defiance 
of the law sent in no estimate but privately asked the Military 
Committee for it. And without censuring at all or criticizing the 
Military Committee, because they took what was given to them, 
I do feel like censuring the War Department. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] inquired for the 
law. Here it is: 


That follows the phraseology of 
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Hereafter all estimates of appropriations and estimates of deficiencies 
in Spbrapriations intended for the consideration and seking the action 
of any of the committees of Congress, shall be transmitted to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury and in no other manner. 

This appropriation has never been transmitted to Congress 
in any way except in the secret conferences of the Military 
Committee. The only way the War Department has given this 
to Congress has been in violation of law and not through the 
channel which the law prescribes. I think that is subject to 
censure. If it had been sent in through the regular channel, if 
the law had been complied with, and the Secretary of War had 
sent in this estimate, instead of going to the Military Com- 
mittee it would have gone to the Appropriations Committee. 
Of course, the Secretary of War knew that. Whether that 
was the reason and the motive for violating the law I will not 
undertake to say. But the Secretary of War has not only 
here, but heretofore, ignored that law, and we all know that 
the heads of the departments like to have their bills treated by 
their committees, and naturally, perhaps. I am not surprised 
that they should. But although in this case I feel compelled, 
because of the emergency, to acquiesce in the result, yet I do 
not wish by silence to have it appear that we did not observe 
the failure of the Secretary of War to conform to the law; 
that we do not condemn such action; and that we ‘do not sus- 
pect the motive. And it is irritating to feel that the public 
exigency prevents treating such conduct as it deserves. And I 
feel somewhat resentful of such a slight, whether intentional 
or not, of the jurisdi¢tion of the Appropriations Committee. 

Then as to the claim that is made that this is so confidential 
and secret that for that reason it should not be debated and 
the estimate brought out, I think that is exaggerated, and I 
can not avoid the impression that it is urged to excuse the 
usurpation of the Military Committee. The Secretary of War 
himself, as the chairman of the committee, has shown by the 
bulletins which he read, published to the world the purposes 
and many of the details of this appropriation. And it seems 
to be rather contradictory to first publish bulletins of informa- 
tion and then to protest against debate in Congress of that 
very information. These bulletins of information which the 
different departments are so assiduously using to advertise 
themselves are of very questionable legality. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, while I believe that this bill 
should be amended in some particulars, I shall vote for it 
whether it is amended or not, for I believe that it is one of the 
most important bills that we have had before us for considera- 
tion, presenting a program that may enable us to more speedily 
win this war. And I am also in full agreement with the senti- 
ments that have been expressed, that in the discussion of this 
bill there should be no discussion that would give any informa- 
tion to Germany that might be helpful to her. But I was 
amazed at the statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Mann] when he said that, if he could have his way, this bill 
would pass without one single word of discussion. And that 
statement, I am sorry to say, met with very enthusiastic ap- 
plause by this House. : 

Mr. Chairman, when statements of that, kind are made and 
applauded, as they were, is it any wondér that the House of 
Representatives is rapidly losing the respect of the country, and 
that it is looking upon us as being a mere “rubber stamp”? We 
have no right to shirk or surrender our constitutional duties in 
considering bills to the fullest extent, so far as we can do so 
without aiding our enemy in this war. And there are provisions 
in this bill that have nothing to do with furnishing any informa- 
tion to Germany, and that ought to have the fullest considera- 
tion; and this House, if it shall go upon the theory that because 
this bill is reported from the committee, that they will shut 
their eyes and vote for everything that is in it without consid- 
eration, simply confirms the opinion that the country is coming 
to have of the House of Representatives. a 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. For a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not one of the best safeguards the 
department itself can have, to have reasonable discussion of 
the provisions of the bill upon the floor? ö 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, certainly. And if the theory that we are 
to pass bills without discussion shall prevail, we are inviting 
the departments to put things in the bills that never ought to be 
there, and would not be there if they knew they were going to 
receive proper consideration by this House. 

Now, I can not in five minutes’ of debate refer to what I have 
In mind, as I shall later en. I shall only refer to section 9, a 
section which gives unlimited power to the department, not only 
dyer the condemnation of land, as pointed out by the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Firzcerarp], but building wharves and 
dredging rivers and harbors and many other things. There is 
scarcely anything in there that you can conceive of that the de- 
partment might not at any time want to do, that full authority 
is not given it to do. During the existence of this war, perhaps, 
all that is necessary, but section 9 is not limited to the duration 
of this war. That section is permanent legislation, and when 
this war shall cease the authority of the War Department will 
remain to condemn land whereyer it sees fit to condemn land, 
to build wharves wherever it sees fit to build wharves, to dredge 
channels wherever it sees fit to dredge channels, s3 far as ob- 
ligating the Government is concerned. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 9 

Mr. ELSTON. Respecting the criticism of the bill that the 
gentleman has just made, does not the gentleman think, without 
any extended debate here or exploitation of the purposes of it, 
the objecting Member should go to the chairman of the committee 
and suggest his amendment and, if thought proper, that it could 
be adopted immediately? Does not the gentleman think that 
would be the best way without opening up unlimited discussion? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think that my calling 
attention to section 9, to powers that concern not only the dura- 
tion of the war, but after the war, is furnishing information to 
the enemy? 

Mr. ELSTON. I do not believe that, but I believe the example 
of sober-minded Members in discussing and criticizing the bill 
on points which could just as well be submitted to the com- 
mittee and have adopted, will lead to wider discussion. 

Mr. LENROOT. On that, if I was a member of the committee, 
I could have suggested some of them to the committee, but I 
happen not to be a member, and I have taken the first oppor- 
tunity to suggest a reasonable amendment that I think ought 
to be adopted. I am afraid the temper of this House is such 
that, although it is clear that section 9 and perhaps other sec- 
tions should be limited to the duration of war, I very much 
fear that it will not be. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Townes]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I hardly agree with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations and the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee that this bill should have gone under the 
rules to the Committee on Appropriations. The estimate is 
made, and properly made, in my judgment, by the Secretary of 
War directly to the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and the manner in which that is made, in my judgment, 
is entirely immaterial. 

The committee will notice that this act is for the increasing 
and strengthening of the Signal Corps of the Army, including 
the Aviation Service. Gentlemen will also notice that section 
4 of the bill prescribes how the personnel shall be organized, in 
a number of divisions, brigades, wings, squadrons, and so forth, 
all of which comes directly within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and is not properly under or for the 
consideration of the Committee on Appropriations. 

However, I do not criticize the chairman of the Committee 
on, Appropriations and its ranking member for calling atten- 
tion and protesting, whenever they are offered, against lump- 
sum appropriations. Those protests ought to be made. The 
only question for us is to determine whether or not this is a 
sufficient exception, under the exigencies of the emergency, for 
us to say that the ordinary rule that lump-sum appropriations 
ought to be condemned shall apply in this case. In my judgment 
this committee and the House of Representatives will be entirely 
justified in this case in saying that this is one of the occasions 
when an exception can properly be made. I think that when 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs and the 
membership of the Committee on Military Affairs unanimously 
agree upon the recommendation of this bill, with this form of 
an appropriation, and, when they say to the committee and tp 
the House that the reason is for military purposes only, because 
the discussion of the itemized provisions of this appropriation 
would necessarily convey information to the enemy that would 
be deleterious to the interests of this country in the war, I think 
that is sufficient justification for the House to say now that it 
will consider it in the form in which it is presented. 

I do not think that by any means eliminates, or was intended 
to eliminate, the discussion of the general features of this bill. 
These various provisions of the bill that are set out here at 
length are already given to the public. It is perfectly proper 
for the committee to discuss them. The only thing that is asked 
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is that all of the various items making up this lump-sum appro- 
mee shall not be set out and discussed publicly before the 
world. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TOWNER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

: Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands that the committee 
has those items of the amounts and has considered them? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I understand that. The statement was 
made by the chairman of the committee that all of the items 
were set out particularly before the committee and gone over 
and considered by the committee, and they say they believe it 
would be unfortunate and probably dangerous to the interests 
of the country in the war if they were made public, and that is 
sufficient for me. When matters such as these, regarding things 
that may be of benefit to the enemy, should be withheld, I am 
ready to say that I am willing te acquiesce in the judgment of 
the committee and ready to emphasize the duty of Congress 
whenever it is called upon by silence, if necessary, to strengthen 
the power of the Government in this emergency. I am as much 
in favor of publicity as any man, but we must recognize at this 
time that publicity generally regarding the operations of the 
Army and Navy can not be had without injuring the cause of the 
United States in the conflict; and somewhere and at some place 
must be found the authority, or at least that which we shall 
recognize as the authority, to say when it will and when it will 
not be injurious to have the matters made public. 

Here we have, first, the Secretary of War—that means the 
President of the United States and the administration—saying 
that these matters in detail ought not to be made public. Then 
we have the Committee on Military Affairs saying that it ought 
not to be made public, upon full consideration of all of its 
details by that committee, and that, in my judgment, ought to 
be enough to satisfy the membership of this committee and of 
the House. [Applause.] 

This is an immense appropriation we all recognize, but it 
meets with the approval of the military authorities after the 
most careful consideration, and this increase of the Aviation 
Corps meets with the approval of the people. It is the one im- 
portant branch of the service that we can most materially and 
most quickly strengthen. Delay is not justified in this action. 
It is of almost supreme importance that this great branch of 
our service, most promising and most important, should be 
strengthened to the full extent of our ability and resources. I 
want to see this bill pass quickly, for I haye confidence in the 
general belief that no other single act can do so much toward 
Winning a speedy victory. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
appropriation or any other sum necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Government, so great is my faith in the aeroplane 
as a practical instrument of war. 

It is provided in this bill that no one shall be appointed un- 
less he is found, under the regulations of the Secretary of War, 
to be competent for the purposes of that position. That there 
must be regulations there is no question of doubt, but that the 
regulations required by the Secretary of War under this bill 
will be as impracticable as they are now there is no manner of 
doubt in my mind. In inquiring into the mentality of an ap- 
plicant it is necessary—or was necessary—that the applicant be 
a college graduate or else its equivalent. Now, that has been 
modified only in degree. The requirement now is that he shall 
be a high-school graduate or the equivalent. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; begging the gentleman’s pardon, it re- 
quires that he shall be a high-school graduate, with sufficient 
other experience to be the equivalent of a college graduate. 

Mr. CALDWELL. That is not the way now. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think my statement is correct, that 
he must be a high-school graduate or its equivalent. As the re- 
quirement was before its modification, there was no flier in the 
United States who could gain admission into this Aviation Corps. 
‘Art. Smith, who is admittedly the greatest airman produced 
in the United States, could not gain this admission; and be- 
caise of the fact that he could not do it he went over to France, 
and is flying under the colors of France to-day. Numerous men 
who had ample intelligence not only to be the mechanicians re- 
quired but who had ample intelligence to transact all the busi- 
ness necessary, who had ample intelligence to be commanders 
of men, but were deficient in the fact that they had not college 
diplomas, failed in their applications to get into the Aviation 
Corps, and as many more will fail because of the fact that 
they are not high-school graduates. Now, it occurs to me that 


this bill should be amended, or else that the Secretary of War 
should be requested, and comply with the request, that in solv- 
ing the question of mentality a high-school diploma or a college 
diploma be not made one of the requisites. There are many 
men who have these diplomas who are not fit and can not be 
made fit to do the work required in the Aviation Service. Upon 
the other hand there are many men who have not college diplo- 
mas or high-school diplomas, but who have the intelligence, the 
nerve, and all the qualifications fitting them for this extraor- 
dinary service, who would make excellent aviators. So I say 
either this bill should be amended in that respect or else some 
regulation should be established not requiring a diploma as a 
prerequisite, 

Mr. CALDWELL. It is contemplated that sergeants will fly 
under this bill, so that it will not take commissioned officers, as 
formerly. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. But unless the regulation is changed, 
before a man can be a sergeant he must have this diploma, for 
that is a fixed rule now in the War Department. I came in con- 
tact with it no longer ago than last week, when a man from 
my district, who, to my mind, has all the qualifications not only 
to fit him as an officer but to fit him to render excellent service, 
was turned down because of the fact that he had no high-school 
diploma. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, GORDON. There is nothing in this bill and nothing in the 
law that makes any such qualification as that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I say it should be put in this bill, for 
the reason that the regulation which is now exacted by the 
Secretary of War makes it impossible for a very large contingent 
of young men who are seeking admission into this Aviation Corps 
every day to obtain admission, for they are denied admission 
because of the fact that they have not a college or high-school 
diploma, no matter how well qualified to perform the service 
required they may be. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course, the gentieman takes 
into consideration the fact that something besides merely being 
a pilot is required of an officer of the Aviation Corps. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. A man must have military infor- 
mation and be able to understand what he sees in reconnoissance 
work and be able to apply it to military purposes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely; but whether he possesses 
or does not possess a college diploma or a high-school diploma 
does not necessarily supply those qualifications. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But the words “ or the equivalent 
thereof” indicate the means by which he can qualify. i 1 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The trouble with the whole business 
is in the enforcement of the regulations, for in-the experience 
that I have had and that other Members have had, when the 
fact is developed that a man does not possess a diploma he is 
given no opportunity to show whether he has the other qualifi- 
cations or not. The trouble is that such men are given no oppor- 
tunity to show their mentality. 

Mr, CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. l 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. My time is up. So I can not yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I think that the world situation 
is a justification of speedy action by this Congress upon this bill. 
The forces both on sea and land are in a contest which to this 
time appears to be deadlocked, which we hope to break. If it 
were a matter of determining a policy, I would think we ought 
to take time to discuss it in detail. If it were a question of how 
to raise an army, or the method of raising money to support the 
Army, I am sure it would enlist the judgment of everybody that 
full deliberation should be given to it; but in this particular 
bill we have no policy to settle. All questions involving im- 
portant policies, such as the enemy-trading act or food-control 
bill, should have ample and full support. We have settled the 
policy of the Government in several different bills in this Con- 
gress, every one of which was fully discussed; but here is a bill 
not of policy but which requires the keenest technical knowledge, 
and also the greatest skill in its administration. It is not a mat- 
ter that Congress is going to determine in public discussion, but 
a matter that those in the War Department who will have charge 
of it must determine from the standpoint of greatest strategical 
skill. For that reason I am ready to vote for the measure at 
once, without going into the separate details, all of which are 
in the archives of the Committee on Military Affairs, a matter 
of record not closed to any Member of.the House. For that and 
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other reasons I hope that the House will not hesitate to do the 
thing on the ground that it is not sufficiently public. When we 
see the youth of the country in uniform going to the front, we 
should not hesitate to do what is necessary to reach the best re- 
sults at the least loss of life. What we do here should not give 
in advance information to our enemy. In that case what we do, 
if we do it in public, our enemy will duplicate just as soon as its 
ability will permit it to do so. Some people think it will do 
so anyway; but, fellow members of the committee, if I can read 
the forces as they are, the world seems to be in a deadlock; 
armies on all fronts are more or less at a standstill. The sea 
is in a similar situation, and if we can add this particular 
strength in the air we can break that deadlock; and while we 
are not doing it on the sea, while we are not doing it at the front, 
it seems to me that here is the opportunity to have the most 
speedy application of our greatest ability to turn the balance in 
our favor. For that reason I am going to vote for this measure, 
and vote for it just as soon as the opportunity comes for me to 
cast my vote. 

I want to say something in extenso about the evolution of 
the scienee of aviation and the connection therewith of the 
Wright brothers. The Wilbur Wright field, the greatest of its 
kind in the world, now rapidly coming to its completion, is 
located in my district, and in a very few days the beginnings 
of what this country proposes to do will be there demonstrated, 
since there will be flying through the air within sight of my home 
those who are later on to carry this effectiveness under our colors 
to the fighting fronts. 

Mr. Chairman, the consideration of the proposed measure 
now before us illustrates the statement that each decade makes 
its own history. This is so apparent that various periods are 
identified by the major energy of that period. The last four 
decades have been stamped with the application of electricity, 
as the electrical age. 

Just now we are in the midst of the aeronautic age. The 
flying machine and the human flier haye been the theme of song 
and story, of jest and earnest, of sketch and caricature. But 
not until the last half of the past century did the undertaking 
take on serious consideration. The possibilities were sufficiently 
seriously considered as to cost the lives of many inventors. 
Letour in 1854, De Groof in the same year, Lilienthal in 1896, 
Pilcher in 1899, and Lieut. Selfridge, over at Fort Myer, in 
1908. These fatalities were in the experimental stages of air- 
craft, 

Mr. Chairman, in the history of the genesis of aeronautics 
as it is limited to heavier-than-air craft, there appear many 
names in many countries. As in the case of the invention of 
the steamboat there will appear many claimants to the honor 
of the aeroplane. The names of Stringfellow, Henson, and 
Wenham all appear in connection with the prototype of the 
aeroplane. Of course, it is quite natural that the British public 
but not the British authorities will claim the honor of the in- 
vention on behalf of Wenham, who died in 1908. The Ger- 
man public but not the German scientist will claim the honor 
for Otto Lilienthal, who died in 1896, from an accidental fail 
while attempting to fly. He, as is the case of most Germans, 
secured his position in history of the development of aviation 
by leaving important records, works, and investigations in the 
science of aeronautics. One of the most distinguished and best 
known to this science is the famous Sir Hiram Maxim. He 
has the honor of being the builder of the first power-driven 
flying machine with steam, an engine of 350 horsepower and 
total weight of machine 7,000 pounds. This venture did not 
prove a success. 

Mr. Chairman, in this field of invention, as in that of many 
others, this country holds first rank. The enumeration of in- 
ventions which make up the first steps of modern world progress 
will give to America greatest space. The science of aeronautics, 
or that portion of it which includes the aeroplane, has received 
its greatest awakening in this country by American contribu- 
tion. It is not proper here and at this place to go into the 
relative claims of Prof. Langley, late of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, whose great work must ever stand as a long step 
toward successful aviation. His work was successful as far 
as he carried it. y 

But now, I desire to call attention to the work of the Wright 
brothers, Wilbur and Orville, of Dayton, Ohio. 

These inventors began their work in a modest way, both as 
to financial ability and support and publicity. Their reticence 
and natural aversion to what so many crave, the limelight, en- 
abled them to pursue in their small shop their investigations. 
I well remember the air of ridicule that greeted the first hints 
to the public that these boys had built a craft that could actu- 
ally glide through the air above the earth, It was of that sort 
that surrounds the claimant of the Giscovery of perpetual mo- 


‘engines, he was not showing much advancement. 


tion. But these quiet workers kept secret their preformances 
until they were ready to make demonstrations that could no 
longer be kept from the public. They at once stepped from the 
rank of the proverbial “ crazy“ inventors to that of the pioneer 
of successful aviation. 

Their first experiments were confined to perfecting a machine 


on the principle of gliding. Their type was the double deck. 
They conducted their practice in eastern North Carolina to in- 
sure freedom from fugitive air currents and obstructions on land. 
Their gliding was not high, to avoid injury in case of a fall. This 
feature was assisted by the soft sand over which the gliding Was 
to be accomplished. The brothers by practice became skillful 
and demonstrated beyond doubt the possibility of so manipulating 
the plane as to glide through the air safely if power could be ap- 
plied and utilized. In case of power supplied by mere gravity, 
they could land safely, no matter how high in air, by the skillful 
manipulation of the plane. The longest glide was made in Octo- 
ber, 1902, at Kitty Hawk. It was over 600 feet. These brothers 
were demonstrating a principle they strongly contended possible, 
which now is well known, that air navigation was feasible by 
heavier-than-air bodies if to the skillful manipulation of the plane 
to secure the advantage of the buoyancy of the air there could 
be add the motor power. . 

In 1908 they built the first motor aeroplane and made a suc- 
cessful test, keeping it in the air a little short of a minute—to be 
exact, 59 seconds. These tests demonstrated the possibility of 
the motor aeroplane, on which the brothers worked ceaselessly. 
In 1905, in October, they established a record of a flight of 24 
miles in 38 minutes. During the year of 1905 many flights, cover- 
ing hundreds of miles, were made, which fully demonstrated suc- 
cessful aviation and the primacy of the Wright brothers. This 
success fired all Europe, and spasmodic attempts were there 
made. The most important was that of Archdeacon and Santos 
Dumont, both in 1906. These foreign attempts were not succes- 
ful. The next year the first really successful aeronautic feat by 
a European was performed by Farman, who flew a half mile in 
a field near Paris, and won a prize later for a flight which was 
officially recorded. In the future, when the old records will be 
examined to establish the honor of first successful flying, the 
French will claim the honor because of this record, and no official 
record by governmental decree was kept of what the Wright 
brothers did four years before Farman made his flight. However, 
his success set all France by the ears, and aviation was soon to 
be a decided French enterprise. Nineteen hundred and eight 
might be called the banner year for aviation. In midsummer of 
that year Wilbur Wright went to France, leaving his brother in 
America, so that both European and American fields could be 
operated. The brother in France at first did not succeed so well. 
His first flight was in August, but, owing to defective Working of 

owever, 
within a month he made a trial trip and remained in the air 39 
minutes and 18 seconds, breaking all French and European rec- 
ords, But Orville, here at Fort Myer, on the 9th of September, 
broke all records thus far made by staying in the air lacking 24 
seconds of an hour. Later on the same day he remained in the 
air for over an hour, and on still another test he remained in 
the air six minutes with a passenger accompanying him in the 
machine, As I recall, this passenger was Gen. Squier, now the 
head of this service. Just a week after this phenomenal per- 
formance the unfortunate accident in the death of Lieut. Sel- 
fridge, due to the interruption of the machinery when a propeller 
became entangled with the rudder, cast a gloom over the en- 
thusiastic performers in aeronautics. Four days after this 
distressing accident of Orville, his brother, established a new 
record by remaining in the air 1 hour 87 minutes and 25 seconds, 
covering a distance of oyer 56 miles. Up to this date the record 
of Farman was in the air 20 minutes and 19§ seconds, reached 
on September 6. On the same day Delegrange reached his best 
record in the air 29 minutes and 534% seconds, covering 14 miles. 
On the 29th of September Farman remained in the air 42 min- 
utes, covering 24 miles, and on the 2d of October he increased this 
by 2 minutes and 82 seconds, covering 25 miles. On the next day 
Wilbur Wright, with a passenger, remained in the air 55 minutes 
and 31 seconds, covering 36 miles, and on the 6th of October, with 
a passenger, remained in the air 1 hour 4 minutes and 26 seconds 
and covered 42 miles, and on the 11th he covered 50 miles in 
1 hour and 9 minutes. 

Successful aviation by this time was assured, and many steps 
were taken by as many individuals and companies tc further 
develop the science. 

I need not enter into the unfortunate confusion arising out 
of charges of infringement upon patents which for the time, 
through crimination and recrimination which filled the columns 
of the press and threatened prosecutions, retarded the advance- 
ment of the science. The tardiness with which capital launched 
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into investments for aviation development because of unsettled 
status of the invention hindered the growth and development. 
In the meantime individual aviators were constantly adding to 
the remarkable air feats already performed. The annual avia- 
tion meets soon came to lose their former significance because of 
the familiarity of the flights. 

When the world war came with all its suddenness the one 
branch of the military service much thought of was that of 
ayiation, but mainly as the eyes of the army rather than de- 
fengive or offensive service. Since August, 1914, advance in 
the science has been so rapid that what is done to-day is no 
suggestion of what may be done to-morrow. We have little 
conception either of the ability or possibility of this branch of 
service as it is now carried on in the war areas. Even in our 
own country, while we have been hesitant as a Government, 
our school at San Diego, Cal., showed wonderful possibilities 
as early as 1915, the first year after the opening of the European 
war, 

But, Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to do more here 
. than to indicate the Wright brothers’ part in aviation. 

Sir Hiram Maxim, the famous British inventor, concedes to 

these brothers the honor of first rank. He says: 


There is no question about it, the Wright brothers were the first to 
perform free flight in the air. Not only this but the work they have 
done and the machines they have constructed are so much superior 
to the machines of the Farman and Sy ce type as to be considered 
In a totally different * It has m my great pleasure to wit- 
ness Sights with the W. t machine near Le France, and I 


can testify with Mr. Wright on board he had as complete control of his 
machine as a skill tman would have on a cid stream. The 


machine rose from the ground, mounted at a fair height, and traveled 
at a high velocity. It turned corners the same as a bird would have 
done, and when traveling in a straight line it moved with the evenness 
of an express train. 

In 1909 Wilbur Wright was awarded a gold medal by the 
French Academy of Science, and later the Wrights received 
many other medals. The Government purchased, for $30,000, 
a model from them, the first official recognition given them by 
their own Government. 

The January number, 1910, of the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, in discussing the law of accident from aerial 
navigation, relates the interesting episode in Wilbur's life 
while in Europe. It asserts that in one of his demonstrations in 
Germany he directed his flight over the head of the German 
Kaiser. Had the accident in the mind of the law writer really 
occurred, it most certainly would have modified the history of 
the world, whatever the damage to be assessed might have been. 

Mr. Chairman, it was about this time in the Wright evolution 
that I frequently observed their operations on their field near 
Dayton, Ohio. Their flights were made in the afternoon when 
the atmosphere was most favorable and all that, Mr. Maxim 
asserts, could be corroborated by the farmers around about and 
the thousands of spectators from the trolley, steam trains, auto- 
8 and on foot as they came to witness the new art of 

ying. 

To stand on the roadside and witness a man coming directly 
toward you in a great aeroplane but a few feet off the ground, 
just high enough to tip the tall weeds, produces a sensation not 
to be described. 

When the Wrights came from Europe back to Dayton, the 
greatest demonstration ever given in the Miami Valley was 
tendered in their honor. 

Mr. Chairman, I well recall the announcement of the brothers 
in the daily press that on a certain day back in 1910 one of their 
best operators would make a record flight from Dayton to 
‚Columbus for the purpose of carrying 70 pounds of silk. This 
was to be the first delivery in history of merchandise from seller 
to buyer by way of the air in an aeroplane. The navigator was 
the famous Philip Parmalee who had distinguished himself 
at the Beimont field and who later was killed in accident at Los 
‘Angeles. The distance was 65 miles. The published schedule 
indicated about what time he would pass over the various towns 
‘on the route which included our college town. I announced to 
the students that morning that near 10 o’clock there would pass 
over the campus an airship carrying the first commodity ever 
transported by aircraft in an aeroplane, and it was worth our 
while to witness it. Our first intimation of its approach was 
the sound of the engine plainly audible; soon in the distance 
could be easily seen the flying man, 1,500 feet high, approaching 
with the speed of the wind and with the agility of a bird. In- 
cluding the time it took to lift, circle about to get his bearings, 
‘so as to direct his course, and also the time necessary to alight, 
the trip of 65 miles was made in 67 minutes. This rate of speed 
‘was exceeded in the same year by M. Barrier at Memphis, when 
he established the record of 87.93 miles per hour, 

By this time air navigation by heavier-than-air craft was 
established, and the science began to develop along the lines of 
time, distance, elevation, control of flight, and carrying power. 


The rapid perfection opened up new fields of legal interests. 
The international law of aerial space is one of the most inter- 
esting. The liability for accident jn aerial navigation is another. 

Denys P, bs rd in 1910, conducted a series of articles in 
Aircraft cov g phases of aerial rights under the various 
heads of international relations, such as neutral and belligerent 
rights, contraband, and so forth. 

Aerial navigation is the law of the three dimensions as the 
land is of two dimensions. The science has grown so sufficiently 
distinct as to add a very distinct new field in the world’s though 
The field has already produced valuable contributions, the bib- 
liography of which is quite voluminous. . 

The chief concern to-day, as suggested by various treatises, 
is the field of aircraft in war. It is new and naturally largely 
speculative. The science of aviation has generally developed 
after the meetings or conferences of world powers. Conse- 
quently the Hague conferences were substantially silent on the 
subject. Only one paragraph in the convention in 1907 that 
was slightly modified to include aviation, paragraph 25, relative 
to bombardment in land war reads as follows: 


The attack or bombardment by any means whatever of undefended 
towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings is forbidden. 


The words “by any means whatever” were distinctively in- 
serted to cover dropping hombs from aircraft. 

It is well to say here that under that article Prof./Holiand, 
one of England’s greatest authorities in international law, and 
Col. L. Jackson, of the English Army, both raised the question in 
April of 1914 whether London could not be legally bombarded 
from the air. The colonel wrote in the London Times, April 27 
of that year, his opinion that she could be lawfully bombarded 
if the before-mentioned clause is the extent of the regulation. 
A city with troops in barracks or garrison and fortifications on 
coast was not “undefended.” Holland did not seriously dis- 
agree to this opinion. This feature is to-day occupying the best 
thoughts of our international lawyers. There is small ground 
to believe New York or Boston or Washington are legally im- 
mune from attack from the air by an enemy. Many proposals 
have been suggested to define war rights in the air. Some of 
them have been submitted to conventions or institutes of inter- 
national lawyers. Probably one of the most comprehensive is 
that of Fauchille submitted to the Institute of International Law 
at its Madrid session in 1911. While the work was largely his 
own, he had submitted the draft to many of his colleagues for 
suggestion before formally presenting it to the convention. The 
document is most suggestive and interesting in the new field. 

Mr. in the proposal which we are now considering 
this Nation is entering this new field as a military necessity. 
The craft for military purposes has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. I am persuaded it will be our most decisive 
stroke in our efforts to bring this war to an end. My purpose 
is not to discuss the aircraft as an instrument of war, important 
as it is known to be. I simply desired to refresh the country's 
memory on the part the world owes to the Wright brothers in 
this newest field of invention. 

On Memorial Day, 1912, the world was shocked when the press 
carried the sad news that Wilbur Wright had passed away at 
his home in Dayton, a victim of typhoid fever. I was in the city 
the night of his death. No one can depict the gloom of the 
people of his home city, which had become historic throughout 
the world because of the achievements of If and brother. 
Editorial after editorial declared that the death of such a man, 
at the age of 45, from a preventable disease was a public crime. 

His brother Orville has never given up his interest in aero- 
nautics, and is at this very hour directing the work on the 
aviation field, where more than 3,000 workmen are completing 
the largest and most beautiful field of its kind in the world. 

A letter from home to-day says: 

We are working on 11-hour schedule now in order to complete it as 
soon as possible. Three hundred and fifty men_in uniform are here 
now, mostly mechaniclans; only about 40 actual fliers. The first flight 
will be next week, 

“Mr. Chairman, it seems altogether fitting that the Government, 
which early recognized the skill of the Wrights, should select 
the Wright field and christen it the Wilbur Wright Field, where 
the first flights were made, as the nucleus for its greatest field 
of preparation to make the decisive stroke in the air, which all 
hope will end the world-wide campaign of almost universal 
destruction. In the unshaken faith of American achievement I 
willingly vote to-day authority for unlimited expenditure of 
money to harness, through American energy, the possibilities of 
the air to stop this world tragedy. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FARR. Will the Government have control of the Wright 
field? 
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Mr. FESS. Absolute control. 
the control of the Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have an abiding faith in the part that warfare in the 
air is to play in the determination of this war. You have 
reached a peculiar condition in both land and sea warfare, a 
condition largely of stalemate, a condition on land where the 
defensive power of man with modern armament is so great as 
to make negligible the value of the preponderance of great num- 
bers on one side or the other. You have the difficulty that 
comes from concealment, that comes from mining and counter- 
mining in land and naval warfare. In the air you fight in three 
dimensions. You fight where concealment is practically 
sible; you fight where the preponderance of men is the deter- 
mining factor in a very much greater sense than in any other 
war activity. To-day the allies are holding approximately on 
equal terms the control of the air with Germany. We alone of 
all the nations in the war are not using every ounce of energy 
in the building, equipping, and use of fighting machines of the 
air. We alone are in a position to bring into the scale great 
resources that have as yet been hardly touched, and by bring- 
ing them in give such a predominance in the air as to un- 
questionably haye a very marked and, I believe, a speedy de- 
termination of the issue. 

Believing that, it is impossible for me in any way to undertake 
to obstruct the passage of the bill that will carry the authority 
and money for rapidly putting the great power of this country 
to the aid of our allies in aerial warfare. I was not willing 
to fight the proposal of the Committee on Military Affairs to 
carry with this bill of authorization also an appropriation. I 
am not now willing to interfere with it, but because I take 
that position I do not think it amiss to call the attention of the 
House to the need of steering a course between the two extremes 
that have been mentioned here to-day. 

I foresaw at the beginning of this war that the old relationship 
that existed in regard to appropriations and the details of them 
was one that had to pass away, and I called the attention of 
Congress—I think in the first speech I made after the declara- 
tion of war—to the fact that we must of necessity trust the 
departments in a degree and to an extent that we never dreamed 
of before. I was not willing to undertake to tie them down 
with hard and fast restrictions. While I recognize that and 
you recognize that, I submit in all fairness and candor you do 
not have to go to the other extreme and put no restrictions on 
them of any sort. I think that before a month shall have gone 
by this Congress will be asked to consider an appropriation that 
will make this appropriation seem a small one. The argument 
could then be made that is made now, that there should be 
nothing but a lump sum. 

I speak with knowledge. I have read and carefully examined 
every detailed item that goes into the making up of this 
$640,000,000, so that it is not a matter of theory with me. 

I know that it is possible, and I think it would have been 
desirable to have carried certain items of this $640,000,000 so as 
to restrain the power to expend the moneys for certain purposes 
beyond the amount expressly named. I think it would have 
been desirable to have done that in regard to the purchase of 
land, and the doing of it would have given no information of 
any value on earth to the enemy. I think it would have been 
easily possible to have done it as to a number of other items. 
I am not going to ask the committee to stop and do it now, be- 
cause it can not be done on the floor. I am not going to offer 
nn amendment to that effect. I am not going to ask the com- 
mittee to take the bill back and correct it, but I am making 
the statement so that the doing of this thing will not be taken 
as an acquiesence by Congress in the proposition that has been 
urged with great force and persistency on the Committee on 
Appropriations that we should make no classification of appro- 
priations touching war matters because any classification was 
a restriction and a handicap. 

Now, I think this suggestion an extreme position, just as 
unjustifiable a position as the position of the man on the other 
hand who thinks he is wise enough to arrange in detail for all 
the unforeseen things arising from day to day in connection 
with this war. What I trust is that in the future we will try 
to stcer a middle course. It is not an easy thing, but I trust 
that Congress will exercise a discretion, and in some matters 
undertake to express its will, and where the discretion must be 
with the department, it should give full information to the com- 
mittee that is dealing with it. Lagree with the gentleman on the 
Military Affairs Committee that there is much that ought nee 
to be talked of on this floor. I believe I am in possession of 
detailed facts in connection with every phase of this program. 
I made some effort to arrive at that information, and I was 
afforded all the facilities both by the Committee on Military 
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Affairs and by the War Department, so as to advise myself. I 
belieye the amount carried in the bill is substantially correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three sirius to the gen, 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I am in 5 — of 
the early enactment of this bill into law, and I would proceed 
in such a way as to conceal the details of its purposes from the 
enemy ; but while doing that the attention of the enemy may well 
be called to the fact that whether the rumors that come from 
Ge this morning are true or not there are certain facts 
that ought to be called to the attention of the people of Germany 
and to the people of Governments making up the central powers. 

. A cameo condensation of the conditions confronting the people 
of the central powers is, first of all, that they have 2 combined 
population of 140,000,000, a combined wealth of $134,000,000,000, 
a combined annual income of the population of $17,000,000,000 ; 
and, second, that the combined population of the entente allies is 
426,000,000, the combined wealth $464,000,000,000, and the com- 
ee annual income of the people sixty-six and three-quarters 

ons. 

If the chancellories of the central powers do not take notice 
of the difference between these controlling factors in the central 
powers and in the entente allies, that in the end, whenever the 


end may be, will decide the result of the war in favor of the 


entente allies, the people of the central powers should take 
notice of the difference in these potential facts, and take that 
notice now. 

The chance of the central powers to win the war was lost at 
the end of the first three months of the war. After 40 years of 
preparation Germany did not win in the first days of the war. 
Germany and her allies in these first days utilized the best 
they had—complete preparation in every detail, masterful or- 
ganization, and an inspiration born of the hope ‘of a quick and 
decisive victory. The-allies were then unprepared, unorgan- 
ized, and completely stunned by the first blows of the war. Now 
they are prepared, have organization, haye added materially to 
their numbers, and are fired with the hope of certain victory in 
the end. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hutsert]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to express my sin- 
cere appreciation of the compliment paid me by the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs in yielding to me more 
time than any member of the committee has consumed or re- 
served for himself. As most of the Members of the House 
know, I have been an enthusiastic advocate of aeronautical 
development, not only for military but also for commercial pur- 
poses, since I have been a Member of this body. And realizing 
both the need of expediting the consideration of this bill appro- 
priating $640,000,000 for military aeronautics and the neces- 
sity of concealing all that it is intended and expected to 
accomplish under the authority of its provisions, I shall not 
undertake to discuss its merits, but propose to place before you, 
in co form, a brief statement of the skepticism, official 
and otherwise, with which history is replete concerning prac- 
tically every great discovery, every great invention, and every 
great engineering feat and many great reforms in government 
that have been harbingers of progress. 

Some gentlemen have stated their willingness to dispose of 
this bill without debate and vote for it with their eyes closed. 
I do not agree that the former would be wise, but I think you 
will be convinced, before I get through, that in the case of each 
of these great discoveries and inventions even those who had 
their eyes wide open knew the ledst about them. 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 

In 1470 Christopher Columbus arrived at Lisbon and soon 
became absorbed in the papers of his father-in-law, an old sea 
captain. Columbus had come to believe that he could reach the 
eastern coast of Asia by sailing west, but he was poor and 
needed financial assistance for such an undertaking. He asked 
aid from the senate of his native town, Genoa, but they turned 
to him a deaf ear. He next applied to King John of Portugal, 
who, on recommendation of a council of geographers, refused 
him. Columbus left for Spain. Ferdinand, the Spanish King, 
referred the proposition to a council of asfronomers and geog- 
raphers. They, too, decided the project was vain and visionary, 
so Columbus started for France, but on his way met some per- 
sons of influence, who interceded for him with the Spanish 
Queen, Isabella, and he was recalled to the court and secured- 
royal aid in April, 1492. 

Great difficulty was experienced in finding sailors for such a 
trip. At last the little fleet sailed, and after three weeks at 
sea and no land sighted the crews lost courage. Columbus pre- 
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valled upon his men to continue, and land was sighted October 
12, 1492, which proved to be the island of San Salvador. 
Eighteen years had elapsed between the time when Columbus 
had conceived his enterprise and that October morning when he 
discovered a New World. The people of his day had thought 
him crazy, and those years were spent in poverty and neglect, 
nor did the slander and jealousy and misrepresentation ever 
disappear after he had proved that the world was round. 
CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


As early as 1616 Dr. William Harvey had lectured in public 
upon his theory of the circulation of the blood, although he did 
not publish his treatise until 1628. 

John Aubrey, to whom we owe most of the minor particulars 
about Harvey, said that following the publication of his book 
“He fell mightily in his practice; ’twas believed by the vulgar 
that he was crack-brained; and all the physicians were against 
him.” Harvey himself foresaw that his discovery would be 
scouted by the learned physicians, and so stated in the preface 
of his book. 

THE SPINNING JENNY, 

James Hargreaves, a weaver, invented the spinning jenny, an 
improvement on the old-fashioned spinning wheel. He first used 
such a machine in 1764. 

The spinners did not take kindly to this improvement when 
they discovered that Hargreaves could do more spinning with 


less work with his machine. Hargreaves was considered a foe. 


rather than a friend by the spinners, and was driven from Lan- 
cashire to Nottingham. 
COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

Richard Arkwright took out his first patent in 1769. A little 
later he built a complete factory at Cromford, on the Derwent 
River. The people about Cromford came to see his machine 
and to buy stockings, but the big Manchester manufacturers 
refused to trade with him, although they needed his yarn. This 
forced him to find some way of using his large output, so in 1773 
he began to make for the first time fabrics entirely of cotton. 

Following this manufacture of cloth in England, an act was 
passed, based on the assumption that the English spinners could 
never compete with Indian handiwork, so a duty was imposed 
on all calicoes and varieties of cotton goods originally imported 
from India. This duty was also levied on the products of Ark- 
wright’s mills, and merchants canceled their orders to avoid the 
same. The act was too unfair to stand and after a time was 
repealed. Nevertheless, it showed the strong opposition he en- 
countered. Not only did the manufacturers unite against him 
but the operatives showed stubborn resistance. Even the courts 
of law decided against the validity of his patents, but in spite 
of all these trials Arkwright proved to be as able an organizer of 
industry as he was an inventor, and he became rich while estab- 
lishing one of England’s greatest industries. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In welcoming the first ambassador from the new Russian Re- 
public to this country, in the House of Representatives, about 
a fortnight ago, the distinguished and beloved Speaker said: 

“When our fatlers proclaimed this Republic at Philadelphia, 
July 4,1776, there was only one other Republic on earth—Swit- 
zerland; and the fathers were not certain this one would live 
until Christmas. It was an even break whether it would or 
not. Now, thanks be to Almighty God, there are 27 Republics 
in this world. In a large sense we made them, every one; not 
by conquering armies, not by the mailed hand, but by the whole- 
someness of our example, by teaching all creation the glorious 
fact that men can govern themselyes. Until then the theory 
was that political power descended from on high and lighted 
upon a few tall heads, and a little. of it trickled down upon men 
below. We reversed all that and made it begin at the bottom 
and go up like the sap in the trees in the springtime, and it 
will go up forever.” 

THE POWER LOOM. 
In 1785, Dr. Edmund Cartwright, a clergyman, succeeded in 
producing a machine which did for weaving what had already 
been done for spinning. When brought into operation such was 
the prejudice and envy of the neighboring manufacturers and 
such the ignorance of the operatives that an establishment in 
which 500 of the new looms were employed was willfully burned 
down. 
THE LOCOMOTIVE. 

In 1786, a petition was presented to the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature by Oliver Evans, in which he asked for the sole right to 
use wagons propelled by steam on the highways of that State. 
In the same memorial he also requested a similar right in con- 
nection with a steam flour mill. The legislators listened with 
tolerance to his explanation of the principles of his mill, but 
when he began to discuss a vehicle designed to move along roads 


by its own power and mechanism their patience came to an end, 
and a belief arose that Evans’s mental capacity was becoming 
seriously impaired. Later, 1804, he built a 5-horsepower steam- 
boat and put wheels under it and ran it through the streets of 
Philadelphia as proof that his idea for operating land wagons 
by mechanical power was a sound one. Oliver Evans said: 

When we reflect upon the obstinate opposition that has been made 
by a great majority to every step toward improvement from bad roads 
to turnpikes, from turnpikes to canal, from canal to railways for horse 
carriages, it is too much to expect the monstrous leap from bad roads 
to railways for steam carriages at once. 

George Stephenson's first locomotive, christened the “My 
Lord,” was tried on the Killingworth Railway in 1814. Eu- 
couraged by his success, he took out a patent in 1815 and 
started to build a series of locomotives, each an improvement 
over its predecessor. These first engines were used for hauling 
cars at the coal mines. At length it was sought to obtain recog- 
nition in Parliament. 

When it became known that the bill would be proceeded with, 
the public were appealed to, pamphlets were written, and the 
newspapers hired to revile the railway. The poisoned air from 
the locomotives would kill birds, houses would be burnt up 
by the fire thrown from the chimneys, boilers would burst and 
blow passengers to atoms, and there was always this consola- 
tion to wind up with: That the weight of the locomotive would 
prevent its moving. 

Stephenson had said to friends that he was confident that a 
locomotive could be built that would carry a train of cars at the 
rate of 20 miles an hour, but such a claim would have been 
received by the public as ridiculous and the engineer laughed 
to scorn. His opponents tried to badger him in every way they 
could. Very few of the members of Parliament understood 
Stephenson’s inyention at all. A distinguished barrister repre- 
sented about the general level of ignorance when he said: 


Any gale of wind which would affect the traffic on the Mersey would 
render it impossible to set off a locomotive, either by poking the fire or 
keeping up the pressure of the steam till the boiler was ready to burst. 


GAS LIGHTING, 

An engineer, William Murdock by name, living at Redruth, 
in Cornwall, first introduced gas as an illuminator of streets 
and buildings. In 1792 he constructed a small gas meter and 
apparatus for lighting his own house. Satisfied with his 
achievement, Murdock inaugurated a gas-lighting exhibition at 
Soho, Birmingham, In 1808 he was awarded a medal by the 
Royal Society; still the invention made little or no progress in 
London. This new agent, everyone said, was dirty, had an ill 
smell, and produced headaches; street-lamp lighters went on a 
strike and parish authorities declared their intention to uproot 
any lamp-posts and pipes planted in the streets in their juris- 
diction. People could not understand the possibility of so con- 
veying gas and thought that the pipes themselves would be full 
of flame. Even Sir Humphrey Davy sarcastically inquired 
whether it was intended to use the dome of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral as a gas holder. 

THE COTTON GIN. 


With the aid of Phineas Miller, Eli Whitney completed his 
machine for ginning cotton. By the spring of 1793 its success 
was assured and a patent was taken out. 

The first dramatic scene that followed was the theft of the 
machine from Miller’s house and before Whitney could finish 
his model numerous machines similar to his were used in the 
fields, but the superiority of Whitney’s invention over all the 
others was at length accepted by the South. 

VACCINATION, 

Dr. Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination as a 
prophylactic against smallpox, was only ridiculed and calumni- 
ated when he first propounded his theory in 1796. Many op- 
posed vaccination as a useless and dangerous practice. Before 
publishing a pamphlet on the subject Jenner went to London in 
order to demohstrate the truth of his discovery, but he remained 
there for three months without being able to find any person 
who would submit to be vaccinated. ; : 

STEAMBOAT. 


In 1796 Robert Fulton accepted an invitation from the United 
States minister at Paris, where he devoted seven years to the 
perfection of various new projects and inventions. Among 
these was the submarine boat carrying torpedoes; but he was 
unable to secure its adoption by either the French, British, or 
the United States. 

Later came the project of the Clermont, and the hull was 
built at Corlears Hook on the East River, and the engine built 
in England was safely stored in a warehouse in South Street, 
New York. 

Plenty of people laughed at the enterprise, and few thought 
that it would amount to anything. Idle-minded men crowded 
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near the shipyards and gave their reasons for predicting the 
certain failure of Fulton’s Folly,” as they called the boat. This 
was unpleasant, but Fulton took no notice, for he long before 
realized that only wise people can grasp new ideas. Lack of 
money proved a hindrance, but still Fulton attended to every 
detail until on the 17th of August, 1807, the Clermont made its 
first voyage. There were almost as many quaint descriptions 
of the Clermont as there were people who saw it. One described 
it as an “ungainly craft, looking precisely like a backwoods 
sawmill mounted on a scow and set on fire.” Others said the 
Clermont appeared at night like a “monster moving on the 
waters, defying the winds and tide, and breathing flames and 
smoke.” Some of the ignorant along the Hudson fell on their 
knees and prayed to be delivered from the monster. 
NITROUS-OXIDE GAS. 

In 1800 Sir Humphrey Davy experimented with nitrous-oxide 
gas, commonly known as “laughing gas,” and discovered its 
anesthetic qualities. He suggested its use in surgery, but for al- 
most half a century his suggestion passed unheeded. Not until 
1844 was nitrous-oxide gas administered in sufficiently large 
quantities to produce complete insensibility. 

THE JACQUARD LOOM, 

Jacquard, the famous-silk weaver of Lyons, conceived the idea 
of an apparatus for figured weaving, and in 1801 sent a model of 
it to the National Exposition of the Products of Industry, re- 
ceiving a patent for his machine the same year. He also invented 
a machine-made net, which came into the hands of the prefect 
at Lyons, and this functionary, for what reason no one knows, 
placed Jacquard under arrest, and sent both him and his ma- 
chine to Paris. In Paris he was awarded a gold medal and his 
machine approved, Upon his return to his native city, where he 
sought to introduce his machine, he met with opposition and a 
violent prejudice. Frequently he was in personal danger. Even 
the “Conseil des Prudhommes” of Lyons dee with the 
operatives to ruin him, and ordered his machine to be broken 
up and sold for old iron and old wood. He later received the 
cross of the Legion of Hgnor, and in 1840 a statue was erected 
to his memory in the city which had formerly treated him with 
so much ingratitude. 

THE ERIE CANAL, 

As a circumstance which is considered epoch making in the 
history of America the Erie Canal must be considered a greater 
marvel than the building of it. It would be difficult now to pro- 
pose an engineering feat that is within the range of sanity that 
would provoke so much ridicule and debate as did the plan to 
build the Erie Canal through those hundred of miles of dense 
forests and reeking swamps in 1816. A bridge across the At- 
lantic or a tunnel underneath it could scarcely ‘provoke more 
sheers to-day. Yet the summer of 1817 saw the stakes driven 
into the ground, over hill and vale, through dense forest and 
sickliest swamp, from east to west, and its completion made pos- 
sible the establishment of the commercial supremacy of New 
York City. 

THE REAPER. 


In 1831 Cyrus McCormick, a Virginian, after several trials 


produced a machine that successfully cut grain, but this first 


reaper was a crude invention. The following year he demon- 
strated his machine to an audience of harvesters who were 
none too eager to see a mechanical device enter into competition 
with their work. The farmers grew indignant and protested 
that McCormick would ruin all their wheat, and the laborers 
began to jeer and joke at the machine's expense. In spite of 
his audience his demonstration was quite successful. Next he 
undertook to market his machine, which proved much more diffi- 
cult than demonstrating it to the countryside. In 1833 he ad- 
vertised it in the Lexington Union, but there were no answers 
to his advertisements. So skeptical were the farmers that it 
was seven years before a reaper was sold. He had faith enough 
to take out a patent in 1834. During the panic of 1887 McCor- 
mick surrendered his farm and other property to his creditors 
although none of them were sufficiently interested in the crude 
reaper to consider it worth taking. 

Finally his faith met with reward. In 1840 a stranger rode 
up to his workshop and bought his reaper for $50. A little later 
other farmers invested, and he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that in the harvest of 1840 three of his reapers were used. By 
1844 he had sold 50 machines, and the log workshop had be- 
come a busy factory. Necessary materials were not to be ob- 
tained in Virginia for his growing business so in 1847 he estab- 
lished himself in Chicago where his great industry grew to 
tremendous proportions. 

LOW-RATE POSTAGE. 

Sir Rowland Hill's scheme for a uniform and low rate of post- 
age was first laid before the public in 1837. Although favorably 
received by the merchants and bankers, the post-office author- 
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ities immediately derided the new scheme. Lord Litchfield, then 
postmaster general, said of it in the House of Lords: 

Of all the wild and visionary schemes which I ever beard of, it is 
the most extravagant. 


Eventually the proposal was embodied in a bill and passed 

the House of Commons, becoming a law in August, 1839. 
TELEGRAPH. 

Samuel F. B. Morse invented the telegraph with the aid of 
Alfred Vail and his father, Stephen Vail, who financed the ex- 
periments. In 1837 Morse filed an application for a patent of 
his invention. In December of the same year he failed in his 
effort to secure from Congress an appropriation for an experi- 
mental line which he proposed to build between Washington and 
Baltimore. In May, 1838, he went to Europe seeking aid. The 
governments there refused him funds or patents. In May, 1839, 
he returned to the United States and began a heroic struggle for 
recognition. During this period he often suffered for the barest 
necessities of life. Finally, after repeated disappointments, the. 
House of Representatives of the Twenty-seventh Congress, on 
the last night of the session, March 3, 1843, by a vote of 90 to 
82, appropriated $30,000 for building a trial line between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. The bill had been made the object of 
opposition and ridicule; one official, to show his contempt for 
the project, proposed that half the amount asked for should 
be used in mesmeric experiments. Morse, believing that the 
Senate would defeat the appropriation, went to his lodging 
place to retire for the night. Early the next morning informa- 
tion reached him that a little before midnight the Senate had 
passed the bill, thus turning apparent failure into success, but 
not until six years after the invention had been made. 

RUBBER GOODS. 


During the 10 years 1830-1840 Charles Goodyear was fre- 
quently imprisoned for debt. The use of rubber during this 
time was attracting general attention, and he became interested 
in finding a way to increase its utility. Much of his experi- 
mentation was carried on in prison. He became the butt of 
those who did not share his faith in the ultimate success of his 
experiments. 

Early in 1839 Goodyear found that rubber coated with sul- 
phur and then heated was rendered uniformly elastic in all tem- 
peratures. He had solved the problem, but it was two years 
before he could convince anyone of the fact. Finally, William 
Rider furnished capital for carrying on the process of manu- 
facturing rubber goods. 

Goodyear’s friends regarded him as a monomaniac. He even 
dressed in his rubber clothes in order to test them. Upon being 
asked how Mr. Goodyear might be recognized, a friend replied: 


If you see a man with an india-rubber coat on, india-rubber shoes, 
and india-rubber cap, and in his pocket an india-rubber purse with not 
a cent in it, that is Goodyear. 


THE SEWING MACHINE. 

The hope of relieving his extreme poverty set Elias Howe to 
work in 1843 on the invention of the sewing machine. By May 
pia next year he had sewed the first seam with his new ma- 

e. 

George Fisher, who had formerly a partnership with Howe, 
became discouraged after two years, with no profits from the 
machine, and Howe himself, seeing no prospect of revenue, took 
employment as a railroad engineer. Finally he determined to 
try to market his invention in England. An English machinist 
examined the machine, approved it, and paid him $250 for it. 
His fourth machine, which he constructed in England, he was 
obliged to sell for $25, in order to procure money enough to 
return to America, 

About 1850 the sewing machine began to succeed commer- 
cially, after being opposed and ridiculed by the very class whose 
toil it did so much to lighten. Curses instead of blessings had 
been showered upon him by tailors and seamstresses; neverthe- 
less Howe lived to reap the reward which he so justly deserved. 

THE SUBMARINE. 


John P. Holland, an Irishman by birth, became imbued with 
the idea that underwater navigation could be accomplished. 

After two years of unsuccessful efforts he came to America, 
where upon his arrival he was ridiculed as mercilessly as he 
had been at home. In 1873 he undertook to build and com- 
pleted the first boat in 1875. It was not a great success, But 
he persevered, and coming into touch with men who were plan- 
ning for the liberation of Ireland, they financed his idea, in the 
hope of using it against the British Navy. With an improved 
eraft the inventor performed various evolutions and was a 
constant source of wonder, fear, and amusement to those who 
saw him. Ridicule gave way to speculation concerning the 
influence of the submarine on future naval development. But 
years slipped by and Holland’s name and his boat became almost 
amemory. Finally, in 1895, the Government determined to take 
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up the subject and called for a design. This brought forth but 
one set, that was accepted, and to the surprise of the country 
the successful candidate proved to be Holland. The first boat 
built by the Government, the Plunger, was a dismal failure, 
Holland's criticisms having been ignored. His disgust was so 
profound that he severed all connections with the Government, 
but with characteristic Celtic tenacity of purpose he bought 
back the boat, thus closing all avenues for future altercation, 
and started another boat according to his own ideas and under 
his own supervision, This vessel, christened the Holland, upon 
cempletion created an intense sensation. 

At last, after years of toil, he had succeeded and the future 
success of his invention appeared to be assured. 

THE TELEPHONE, . 


On Mareh 10, 1876, Alexander Graham Bell succeeded in mak- 
ing an instrument that would transmit conversation. Although 
this invention became an object of great interest, two months 
later, at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, business men 
eould see little future for its development for practical pur- 
poses. They admitted that it was very ingenious, but declared 
thut it could only be a toy. Bell himself was not sufficiently well 
versed in business to know how to make the most of his inven- 
tion, so Mr. Hubbard began a campaign of publicity, and by 
August, 1877, there were 778 telephones in use. This success 
lead to the formation of the Bell Telephone Association. Hub- 
bard offered the Bell patents to the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., but President Orton, declining the offer, said: “ What use 
can this company make of an electrical toy?” 

People refused to regard it seriously, its mechanism was so 
incomprehensible. It remained a mystery for years after it had 
come into practical use, 

In the same way, I might continue indefinitely with respect to 
the-discovery and development of the science of electricity from 
Gilbert to Franklin and its application by Edison, Marconi's 
wireless, and countless other inventions, discoveries, and world- 
renowned achievements. 

The achievements of every successful man are but the realized 
visions of his youth, his dreams of bettering his .condition, of 
enlarging his power. 

Our homes are the dreams that began with lovers and their 
efforts to better their condition; the dreams of those who once 
lived in huts and log cabins. 

The modern luxurious railway train is the dream of those who 
rode in the old stagecoach. 

But I do not want to pass without narrating a few of the in- 
teresting details concerning the fulfillment of the dream of 
the airship. 
THE AIRSHIP. 

The late Prof. S. P. Langley, former Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, once said that a man who conceived a great 
idea was looked upon as crazy; when he demonstrated the cor- 
rectness of his theories it was an accident, and when its value 
had been conclusively established it had always existed. 

In 1896 he launched a picturesque steam model airdome, the 
result of years of tireless research. To the mind of the inventor 
this proved conclusively the practicability of mechanical flight. 
In 1898 the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, after studying 
the flights of 1896, allotted $50,000 to enable Prof. Langley to 
build a one-man flyer. On August 3, 1903, he tested a gasoline- 
driven aeroplane, which elicited favorable commendation from 
those present. 

On September 7, 1903, Prof. Langléy tried his man-carrying 
aeroplane, and again on December 8, 1903, but both trials were 
marred by accidents to the machine before leaving the launching 
ways. Langley had really developed a machine capable of sus- 
tained flight if properly launched. 

He was subjected to unmitigated censure and ridicule, be- 
cause he had incurred enmities due to his official secrecy. This 
irresponsible criticism, combined with the abandonment of the 
work for want of funds, doubtless hastened his death. The Aero 
Club of America shortly before he died sent a set of resolutions 
acknowledging the value of his efforts to promote aerial travel. 


Prof. Langley was on his deathbed— 
Says Alexander Graham Bell— 


when these resolutions were brought to his attention; and when asked 
what done with the communication his pathetic answer was, 
Publish it.“ To all who knew his extreme aversion to publicity in 
any form this reply indicated how keenly he felt the misrepresentation 
of the press. 

The first official statement of progress in flying was made in 
letters of the Wrights in the Aerophile in 1905 and to the Aero 
Club of America in 1906. In telling the story of their invention 
in the Century for September, 1908, they said: 

Late in the autumn of 1878 our father came into the house one even- 


ing with some object concealed in his hands and, before we could see 
what it was, tossed it into the air. Instead of falling to the floor, 


known to the pter, but which we, with 
disregard for science, dubbed a “ bat. . It lasted only a short 
time, but its memory was abiding. 23 


At that time, Wilbur Wright was 11 and Orville 7 years old. 

When the Wright brothers read, in 1896, of Lilienthal being 
killed by a fall from his glider, they began to wonder what were 
the real difficulties that must be overcome in flying, and it 
was not until 1900 that the Wrights seemed to appreciate that 
the only problem to be solved was that of equilibrium. Men had 
made aeroplanes that would support them in motion, also 
engines that were made light enough to carry their own weight 
and that of the aviator, but when the wind blew the aeroplane 
was as likely as not to capsize. Their study was how to keep 
the machine from turning over. They seemed to have been singu- 
larly successful in keeping their experiments from the public, 
first outside of Dayton, Ohio, and then at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
where they continued them. After the Wrights's successful 
flight of 11 miles in September, 1905, field practice ceased for 
more than two years, and their machine was dismantled 40 
preserve secret the modes of its construction until the patents 
could be disposed of. 

But from the time the Wrights imparted their secret to the 
Aero Club of America, of which I am proud to be a member, its 
officers, and particularly Mr. Alan R. Hawley, its president; 
Mr. Henry Woodhouse, one of its governors; and Mr. Augustus 
Post have labored zealously to promote the science of aero- 
nautics. 

And it may not be amiss, Mr. Chairman, to mention at this 
time the great part which the National Aerial Coast Patrol 
Commission has played in the past two years in undertaking to 
impress upon officials and the public alike the tremendous im- 
portance of aviation, in both its military and commercial uses. 

Under the direction of its chairman, Rear Admiral Robert E. 
Peary, United States Navy, retired, this commission labored in 
season and out of season, often against great opposition, to 
transform indifference into enthusiastic appreciation of its mani- 
fold opportunities for governmental employment and develop- 
ment. Members will recall that the commission exhibited aero- 
planes, the use of which you were invited to avail yourselves, 
opposite the House Office Building and near the Senate Office 
Building at the time that I offered the amendment, which was 
finally adopted in the Senate, whereby the total appropriation 
for aviation was increased to $13,281,666 in the first session of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress. : 

The honorary chairman of the National Aerial Coast Patrol 
Commission, of which I have the honor to be one of the commis- . 
sioners, is the Vice President, Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, and 
the other members are Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas; 
Senator James E. Watson, of Indiana; Senator James H. 
Brady, of Idaho; Representative Julius Kahn, of California; 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Byron R. Newton; Assist- 
ant Secretary of War William M. Ingraham; Alan R. Haw- 
ley, president, and Henry Woodhouse, governor, of the Aero 
Club of America; John Hays Hammond, jr.; Emerson MeMillin, 
banker; Lieut. F. Trubee Davison, Naval Flying Reserve; Dr. 
H. C. Frankenfield, chief forecaster, United States Weather 
Bureau; Maj. E. Lester Jones, superintendent United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and Capt. Earl Hamilton Smith, 
secretary of the commission. 

The distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manx] has 
emphasized the interesting circumstances that the House of 
Representatives put flying machines into the Army without any 
request from the Secretary of War. 

The report of the chief signal officer in 1910 contains the 
following passage: 

MILITARY AERONAUTICS. 


(See War Department Annual Report, vol. 1, p. 650.) 


Altho the United States was the first Nation to officially recognize 
the a ne for military purpose and issued cations in Decem- 
ber, 1907, and carried out official tests in September, 1908, demonstrat- 
ing the practicability of m 


echanical fight, yet such has been the sapii 

development of aerial navigation since that date that this countr, s 

been left far behind in its aeronautical equipment and its trained per- 

sonnel. Jn fact, the only aeronautical equipment that this Nation 

5 at present consists of one small Lay hosts dirigible balloon, one 
right aerop loons. 


It may be said without hesitation that the principal military subject 
at present 2 the attention of con a parliaments of 
European -class powers is the possible influence of aerial naviga- 


3 3228 are 
development and supply of both the 


urposes. 
p It is frequently said that the United States, due to its isolated posi- 
to become involved in war, and therefore the most 
ure in aerial tion is to wait until other nations 
have determined upon the types best suited to military purposes, thus 
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unn 
con tus Penis, can not 
and the is of this new service will 
qualities of 


of the military FR 


„ in fact, extend a 3 aie area of a country to every 


on Lor its territory. 

Had the department heeded the recommendations of Gen. 
Allen in 1910 We would not have been so woefully unprepared 
when, as I pointed out in a speech in this House on the 27th of 
last April— 

A year ago Villa’ s raid brought out the fact that we had 12 aviators 
and 6 aeroplanes 


Althougħ Congress had appropriated 15 the 


Third session of the Sixty-first Con ry ree (1011) ae $125, 000 
Second 3 of the Sixty-second Congress 1 12) 100, 
Third the -second Congress (1913)_......00. 125, 


Making a total of $600,000. 
3 Congress provided by chapter 186, passed July 18, 
Maroc 


That there shall hereafter be, and there is peres created, an avia- 
tion section, be a part of th 


which shall the Si of the 8 
and which shall be, and is hereby, char n T the d duties of « 


or supery the ‘operation of all military oe igor arn 
and aeroplanes, all ap liances pertaining to said 2 
paratus of any kind en installed on said craft; aie with the 15 of 
ea bred officers and” enlisted men in matters pertaining 
aviation 

Sec. 2. That, in addition to such officers and enlisted men as shall 
be assigned from the Signal Corps at e to executive, administrative, 
scientific, or other duty in or for the aviation section, there shall be * 
said section aviation officers * to exceed 60 in number and 260 avia- 


In this connection it is interesting to ET that while in 1913 
the United States had only expended $300,000, it stood thirteenth 
in the list of nations according to the amounts respectively ap- 
propriated. 

Germany lead the list, with $12,000,000; France was second, 
with $7,000,000; Russia, third, with $6,000,000; Italy was 
fourth, with $4,000,000; Austria was fifth, with $3,000,000; 
Engiand was sixth, with $2,000,000; Japan was seventh, with 
$1,000,000 ; Belgium-—little Belgium—was eighth, with $800,000; 
Brazil was ninth, with $500,000; Bulgaria was tenth, with $350,- 
000 ; Greece was eleventh, with $325,000 ; and Spain was twelfth, 
with $310,000. 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, the Committee on 
Military Affairs reported a provision in the Army appropriation 
bill appropriating $1,122,000, the amount recommended by the 
chief signal officer, and asked for by the Secretary of War for 
aviation. An amendment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr, Mann] increased this amount by $2,000,000, which 
was adopted. It was then my privilege to offer an amendment 
further increasing the amount to $14,552,900, and although ruled 
out on a point of order, the matter was taken up with the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of War, and Senator CHAMBERLAIN by the 
officers of the Aero Club of America, and myself, with the result 
-that the appropriation was increased to $13,281,666, and already 
in the present session there has been appropriated $43,450,000. 

It may also be interesting to call to your attention the appro- 
priations which have been made covering the same period for the 
Navy: 

Third session of the Sixty-first Congress—1911—there was 
appropriated for experimental purposes $25,000, and in the 
second session of the Sixty-second Co „000. 
No further appropriation was made until the second session of 
the Sixty-third Congress—1914—when $10,000 was allowed. 

In the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress there was 
appropriated $3,500,000, and already during the present session 
there have been appropriated $11,000,000, and a few days since 
the Secretary of the Navy submitted a request, which I under- 
Stand is now before the Committee on Naval Affairs, for an 
additional appropriation of $45,000,000. 

While I shall vote for this bill, it does not meet with my 
approval. In my judgment the War Department is now too 


much overburdened. Accustomed to operate within an appro- |. 


priation of approximately $150,000,000 per year, we have re- 
cently voted $3,000,000,000, the judicious expenditure of which 
will tax every bureau to its utmost capacity. Believing that a 
separate department should have been created to supervise the 
expenditure of the appropriation carried in this bill, I appealed 
both to the chairman of the Senate and House Committees on 


Military Affairs for a hearing on Senate bill 80 and House bill 
8, introduced by Senator Suerragp and myself on the opening 
day of the present session. 

Before the Senate subcommittee, of which Senator SHEPPARD 
is chairman, such distinguished authorities have appeared as 
Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, United States Navy; Maj. Gen. 
George W. Goethals; Lieut. Col. L. W. B. Rees, of the British 
Royal Flying Corps; Frederick H. Allen, one of the organizers 
of the Lafayette Escadrille; and Adjts. Frederick H. Prince and 
Lawrence Rumsey, of that illustrious squadron, and many others, 
all of whom emphasized the need for the establishment of a 
separate department of aeronautics or a bureau which would 
concentrate and centralize all power and coordinate all nero- 
nautical activity under one head for the purpose of effecting its 
efficient development. None appeared to oppose the idea except 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, from whose respective depart- 
ments it would have drawn power and infiuence. Before the 
House committee the only witnesses called, at the one hearing 
held, were Mr. Hawley and Mr. Woodhouse, of the Aero Ciub of 
America, and Dr. Steinmetz, president of the Aero Club of Penn- 
Sylvania, men who have given the best part of their lives and 
earnest efforts to the development of aeronautics and who de- 
clared unequivocally their belief in the absolute need for the 
establishment of a separate department. Yet the committee have 
not provided for it in this bill, nor even considered the matter se 
far as I have been able to learn. They have taken this bill just 
as it was drawn and submitted by the War Department, and 
present it to you for your ratification. And I shall not be one in 
such a crisis to stand out against and fight its immediate passage, 
because it does not happen to contain a provision that conforms 
to what may be regarded as a whim or hobby, so far as I am 
concerned. It has been said, and I realize the probable truth 
of the assertion that every 24 hours’ delay upon our part in 
putting a substantial force of American aviators in the field on 
the western front will mean the loss of 5,000 lives of American 
soldiers, and I would not have taken one moment's time in the 
consideration of this bill if I did not believe it would aid in its 
acceleration to final passage. 

I know that a separate department must come, just as I ap- 
preciated the need of appropriating $13,000,000 when the de- 
partment had only recommended $1,000,000. If it is not adopted 
now, when we are practically making a beginning, its adoption 
can not be averted when those who only now are beginning 
to realize that the mastery of the air will be the determining 
factor in this war begin to appreciate what its commercial 
utility will be when peace is reestablished. 

Mr. Chairman, our existence as a Nation began with the thir- 
teen original States; at the beginning of this war we were the 
thirteenth Nation in aeronautical power; this bill was sent to 
Congress upon our Fourth of July; it was reported out on Fri- 
day the 13th; now let us pass it unanimously on this, the French 
„Fourth“ —the one hundred and twenty-eighth anniversary of 
the fall of the Bastille. 

In conclusion, let me repeat a prophecy which I made on the 
floor of this House in a speech on the 27th day of last April 
advocating the dispatch of 5,000 aviators to the western front 
as our first contribution to the allies’ cause, that if our aero- 
nautical activities are developed with good judgment and scien- 
tific skill, it will be the deciding factor in the war. so com- 
pletely fulfilling Tennyson’s prophecy that these of us who 
survive will live to see— 

— fair white-wing’d cemaker ff 
y ree under all ae a x 


3 ha) 
mix the seasons and the 8 hours. 
Tilt cach man find his own in all 


their mailed fists and armed towers 
è g by obeying nature's powers. 
{Applause.] 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes remaining. 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the country that is at war with 
us entered the conflict with the allied nations of Europe fully 
equipped and prepared for a long war. She has made many 
new departures in the military field. Not one of the nations 
that are neighbors of Germany knew of the things that she 


. to everybody when she showed what use could 
be made of the deadly hand grenade. It was a surprise to 
everybody when she used deadly gases to kill off her enemies. 


Not one of those things was known to Germany's immediate 
neighbors in Europe pet to the time that she began to use 
those various weapons of warfa 


re. On the other hand, we seem 
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to be intent on going to war as if we intended to go. hunting 
ducks with a brass band. At this time in this country I be- 
lieve that the details of our war preparations should be kept 
secret. But the Military Committee did not intend that there 
should be no discussion of this bill. Under the five-minute rule 
we expected the House to take up the various paragraphs and 
debate them fully. We did not think that the House wanted 
the full details of every item, and I do not believe the House 
itself does want the full details now. I have my misgivings 
about the length of this war. I think we are in for a long, 
terrific struggle. I do not lose sight of the fact that for the 
next 15 years Germany will be able to put approximately 
1,000,000 men into the field, fully trained and equipped, every 
year to carry on the war. I do not lose sight of the fact that 
Germany has conquered and now holds thousands of miles— 
yes, hundreds of thousands of miles—of enemy territory, and 
that she is drafting the civil population of the lands she now 
holds to plow the fields and grow the crops in the conquered 
territory in order that the German people may be fed. 

Those are the things which we must consider in preparing for 
this war, and in such preparation aeronautics will play a very 
important part. Therefore I feel that the less information we 
give out as to the program which we intend to follow the 
better for our country and the better it will be for an early 
conclusion of the war. I recognize the fact that this is no 
child’s play we are engaged in. I recognize the fact that the 
American people have been told that we must win this war 
through the air. If we embark upon a program that is adver- 
tised extensively our enemy will know what we are doing and 
our entire program will prove futile. 

Oh, gentlemen from the Committee on Appropriations tell us 
that they think we should put into thè bill a provision as to how 
much money can be expended for the purchase of land. The 
moment you deduct that amount from the total sum appro- 
priated the enemy will know that that much less money will be 
expended for aeroplanes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. We do not expect to spend a great many 
millions for land? 

Mr. KAHN. No; but every dollar 

Mr. GILLETT. It will not make much difference, then. 

Mr. KAHN. Every dollar you notify the enemy you are ex- 
pending for land they will deduct from the total sum. They will 
know that that much less will be available for the manufacture 
of aeroplanes and the necessary equipments for the aviation 
section. 

Mr. GILLETT. But out of $640,000,000 it would not give them 
very much definite information. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think it is advisable to give them any 
information, and I for one am opposed to giving them any in- 
formation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Under the agreement of the committee all general debate is 
closed, and the Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in view®of the existing emergency, which 
demands the ra ng of troops in addition to those now available, the 
President be, and is hereby, authorized to increase temporarily the 

resent authorized commissioned and enlisted strength of the Signal 
orps of the Army, including the aviation section thereof. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Chair will have the 
Clerk report the committee amendments and they will be dis- 
posed of and then the Chair will recognize gentlemen. The 
Clerk will report the committee amendments. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “in view of,” and insert “ for and 
during.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “which demands the raising of 
troops in addition those now available.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Page 1, line 6, strike out the word temporarily.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the 
purposes of this bill and do not expect to oppose it, but in view 
of some of the things that have been said in the brief general 
debate, I wish to make one or two observations at this time. 
I have particular reference to what has been said by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun], the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Military Affairs, with regard to the 
necessity for keeping secret our plans with respect to the 
Aviation Service. I presume, of course, that is an instinct of 
military necessity that we should keep our plans, so far as attack 
and operation may be concerned, secret from the enemy, but the 


- 


bill we have before us now involves an appropriation of an 
enormous amount of money, $640,000,000, which is to be appro- 
priated in a lump sum, and which must be accounted for sooner 
or later to the taxpayers of the United States. It may be that 
we expect to expend some of this money in foreign countries; I 
do not know. I hope the mere suggestion is not revealing any 
information that may be of comfort to the enemy, but the gen- 
tleman from California and the chairman of the committee and 
the members of the Committee on Military Affairs generally— 
as well as the gentleman from Illinois, who received much ap- 
plause for his suggestion that the bill ought to be passed with- 
out debate—have insisted that it was unnecessdry to tell the 
House of Representatives what was to be done or how this 
$640,000,000 was to be expended. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The chairman of the committee [Mr. DENT] 
stated that he would be glad to give any individual Member of 
the House the needed information as to details, but he did not 
think it was advisable to discuss it in the open House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly. And I heard the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] make a statement of 
similar tenor; but that is not the way I want information as 
a representative of the people on this floor. Now, so far as 
this demand for secrecy and for keeping the House from. details 
of expenditures is concerned, I wish to say that if any Member 
of the House who desires to take the trouble will turn to pages 
5045 and 5046 of the Concressionar Recorp of this morning he 
will find given in substantial detail the plans which apparently 
have been agreed upon for the conduct of the Aviation Service. 
And why this information should be revealed to another body 
which has nothing to do with raising the money from the people 
who must pay this enormous bill while this House, especially 
having to do with taxing the people, should be left in ignorance 
of these details, I do not know. My judgment is that a com- 
mittee of the House that keeps from the House information 
that is available to another body is not doing its full duty by 
the House. I happen to be a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which is charged under the rules with raising the 
revenue to pay the appropriations made in bills of this kind, 
and I have been one of those who have listened for several 
months past to the complaints, not only of the poor people but 
of the business people and of the rich people of the United 
States, as to the taxation we are to impose upon them. The 
people have a right to know something about the manner in 
which their money is appropriated. They will be coming to 
this Congress soon—surely by next December—with their griev- 
ances. It is to be expected that they will want to know about 
these expenditures. The first revenue bill passed by this ses- 
sion of Congress proposed to raise only $1,800,000,000 or less. 
Now you are appropriating in this new appropriation bill, to 
one section of the Army service only, what is equal to six times 
the amount that in normal times would be appropriated for 
the total Army service of the United States. And there will be 
more pills of this kind for which taxes will have to be levied. 
It is well to bear that in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


It does seem that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, my 


friend Mr. Moore, should understand that the Committee on 
Military Affairs does not want to cram a bill through this House 
without any information given to the membership, but, as stated 
by the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Dent], and the ranking member on the other side, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kaun], the War Department have 
specific reasons why they do not want all of this detailed infor- 
mation to come from such an authenticated source as the House 
of Representatives would be. And it looks like that every man 


who is voting for all of this war expenditure should understand. 


that we must trust the department to properly expend this 
money. - 
Certainly the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
knows that it is absolutely necessary, in order to win this war, 
to have this great amount of money expended on aeroplanes. 
As to whether or not this money is to be spent according to the 
way the gentleman there wants or that I want, we must not con- 
sider. It must be spent according to the views of the experts. 
Already this Signal Corps Department has the representatives 
from the French Government and the English Government and 
the Italian Government here, designing and planning the type 
and the number of machines, and the kind of warfare that 
should be carried on in the air, If the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania wants this House to publish that information to the 
world, in order that the Government of Germany may know 
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bow to defeat this great aeroplane warfare that this Govern- 
ment is endeavoring to carry on, he would get it by having all 
of it made publie, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, I do not want any 
information to come through this House that will give comfort 
or nid to the enemy, but I want to ask the gentleman if this 
House is not entitled to as much detailed information through 
the Committee on Military Affairs as another body seems to get 
and use in a public way? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not answer that, except—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And as found on pages 5045 
and 5046 of this morning’s RECORD. 

Mr. QUIN. All we can attempt to do is to look after this 
end of it. [Applause.] If the other end of the Capitol pro- 
poses to give out secrets which would inform the Kaiser of 
what we propose to do, we can not help it. Let us keep our 
own skirts clean. Let us carry into effect the necessary part of 
legislation to win this war. We are already in a great crisis. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. As I understand it, the War 
Department now wants to put the seal of secrecy upon the aero- 
plane program? 

Mr. QUIN. Those are the instructions we have. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does not the gentleman from 
Mississippi know that through the official channels some three 
weeks ago detailed information was given out, purporting to 
come from the War Department? h 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. The 
Secretary of War explained to our committee that he never 
knew anything about it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The amount of the appropria- 
poke oe number of aeroplanes, the number of aviators were all 

etailed. 

Mr. QUIN. Any Tom, Dick, and Harry can go and put a lot 
of stuff into the newspapers, but what the American Congress 
does is official, and that is the reason the Secretary of War 
wanted us to observe a little respectability and decency so far 
as carrying out this program is concerned. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. X 

Mr. QUIN. Would the gentleman give me three minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent for three minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. QUIN. I understand, as long as this war has been going 
on, that not only the United States knows nothing, but even 
France and England are unable to ascertain, as to what Ger- 
many is doing. The Germans understand how to carry on a 
war. The United States, although it is a great democracy, must 
in this time and in this crisis be willing to conduct its war busi- 
ness in some sort of a secret manner. I do not know and do not 
ò care to know in detail how much of this money we are going 
to spend for these different things. We do not know what is 
necessary. These gentlemen who are responsible for it do know, 
and we must rely on them. 

We must rely on their integrity; we must rely on their 
ability and their patriotism. If we can not rely on that, we 
might just as well not appropriate a dollar. We are appropriat- 
ing $640,000,000 here at one time, for aircraft warfare. The 
-gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcerarp] was afraid that it 
might not all be expended in the first year, the fiscal year. It 
is my judgment that this Congress will be called on to appro- 
priate a much larger sum at the next session for this aeroplane 
warfare, and if it is necessary to be done we ought to do it 
willingly, because, according to what these gentlemen who 
understand it say, the aeroplane warfare is the most potential 
and important part of it. It will keep the men from being 
thrown into the trenches. One aeroplane is worth, according 
to the testimony, at least one regiment of Cavalry. It has been 
recognized in England that it is worth much more than that. 
It is worth as much as 12,000 to 15,000 cavalrymen or private 
soldiers. Then if one aeroplane, with two individuals upon it, 
is worth so much in this war, why should we inquire into 
the details so narrowly, and publish to the world what number 
of aeroplanes we are going to haye, and how many men will be 
on them, and whether or not they will carry 2,000 or 5,000 
pounds of explosives, and so on? I do not care. Before this 
war is over I believe we will have them that will carry as much 
as seyeral tons of explosives in their magazines and so destroy 
the enemy. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think this bill ought to be passed without 
so much talk and without so much fuss and feathers. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi_has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. Is there objection? s 

Mr. DENT. Make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
` Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to ask a question 
of the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

I notice the committee saw fit to change the phraseology in 
the beginning, and I think it is a very material improvement on 
the original bill. Would it not be better, instead of saying 
“during the existing emergency,” to say “during the existing 
war”? That point arose during the consideration of another 
bill, and I understand the change was made. Personally I do 
not like that word “emergency.” I do not know exactly what 
it means. 

Mr. DENT. That language has been used in every temporary, 
measure that has been presented to the Congress heretofore. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But that language has been 

changed. 
Mr. DENT. No. In the act enlarging the Army it reads“ dur- 
ing the existing emergency.” The House won out over the 
Senate on that proposition. The reason is that there may be 
a cessation of hostilities, and yet for months afterwards there 
might be an existing emergency that would make it necessary 
to keep the forces together. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. An emergency might arise from 
any one of a thousand causes. The gentleman will understand 
that, and under that language that would be continuing au- 
thority, 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman will notice that it is only “the 
existing emergency.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The emergency that now exists 
might be continued by reason of causes that do not now exist. 
But if the gentleman assures the House that this is the lan- 
guage in the other bills I will not press my point further. The 
first time I looked at it I found this language was changed as it 
came from the Senate. 

Mr. DENT. The Senate finally, in the urgent deficiency bill, 
put in a provision that the emergency could not continue more 
than four months after peace was declared. i 

Mr, REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 7 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] 


during the debate on this bill, in answer to a question, made the 


statement that this was but the beginning of a continuing policy. 
Does that mean that it is the beginning of a policy that is to 
continue beyond this war or is it simply a war measure? 

Mr. DENT. This is strictly a war measure. It is limited by 
the terms of the act to the existing emergency. ‘That is the 
reason why we changed the first section. As it was prepared 
in the War Department, the increase is authorized temporarily. 
We thought that that was too indefinite, and we put in the 
language “ during the existing emergency.” 

Mr. REAVIS. I know; but as to the language of the bill the 
statement was made by the ranking member that this was the 
beginning of a continuing policy that Congress would be asked 
to maintain in the future. 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman from California can speak 
for himself; but, voicing what I understand was his intention, 
I think he meant during the continuance of the war. I do not 
think he meant that that would be a permanent peace policy, 
because the War Department itself is not asking for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to offer an amend- 
ment, and I had submitted it to the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs—an amendment which seeks to add, after 
the word “emergency,” in line 3, on page 1, the words “of a 
state of war between the United States and Germany,” and 
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striking out of the comma. I offer that suggestion for the pur- 
pose of completing the bill, and I think it should be adopted to 
show what the emergency is. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will ihe gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If it were perfectly patent that the war would 
cease at the end of next month, it would not be possible to stop 
any expenditure of this appropriation at that time. Is not that 
perfectly patent? 

Mr. GARD. Well, I would say so; yes, sir, 

Mr. MANN. So that if the gentleman would say “for and 
during the emergency,” or “for and during the war,” these ap- 
propriations were available, it would not require further elabor- 
ation, 2 

Mr. GARD. The cessation of war would be made known, of 
course, by a proclamation of the President. It would not be in- 
tended, as I understand, to make application of this bill after 
the war has ceased. 

Mr. KAHN. No; but there would be things going on where 
you could not stop off short automatically. 

Mr. GARD. That may be. $ 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman that that is the rea- 
son why the Senate finally yielded. I stated to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Mixxer] a little while sgo that that was 
my recollection of the act to temporarily increase the Military 
Establishment, and that is precisely how it reads: 


That in view of the existing emergency. 


That is the way we passed the law, and I think it ought to 
conform to that language. 7 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, about the year 1903 Wilbur 
Wright and Orville Wright, brothers, worked in the very early 
morning and late evening in an old frame shack on a tract of 
land about 10 miles out from their home city of Dayton, Ohio, 
upon a machine heavier than air which would fly under motor 
control. x $ 

Poor in purse, they were wealthy in wisdom, for they had 
seen the wisdom of the great flying fleet involved in this bill 
now under consideration. : 

Noting the soaring flight of the great birds, they became con- 
vinced that a flying machine could be made and operated, and 
so before and after their daily work was done, almost every 
spare moment utilized, they sought to evolve into fact that which 
was hitherto considered a dream. ‘ 

To-day the old shack in which they worked stands almost in 
the center of the great aviation field of 2,500 acres of land. 

It will be allowed to stand there surrounded by all the mod- 
ern buildings necessary for aviation purposes. 

The original 80 acres of land where the first practical flying 
test of airplane was made by the Wright brothers is included 
in the immense tract now used. The field is known as the Wil- 
bur Wright Field, a memorial for one who died before the re- 
sult of his inventive genius and untiring labor was fully under- 
stood. 

To-day 2 miles of hangars are stretched in a long line to ac- 
commodate the flying machines on this field, and back of those 
are the administration buildings and others necessary for a full 
field equipment. 

About May 27, 1917, the contract for the grading and drain- 
ing of this field and the erection of the buildings thereon was 
made with the idea that actual flying might begin about July 
15, and so speedily and well has the work progressed that on 
Wednesday, July 11, a very considerable flying force was in 
actual flight upon this field. 

When completed at least 600 young men per month will be 
given instruction in everything connected with this work, the 
young men coming after a two months’ course in State univer- 
sities and being afforded here a four months’ course in aviation. 

Therefore it can be seen that the flying force will be of the 
very best and highest character of the young men of our Nation. 

Boys who have been seeking to educate themselves in our 
State universities offer their services and their lives to this 
Union of States, 

This is not a restriction to be made against any of the young 
men of the country, but the service is of such an important 
character as to be an incentive to the enlistment of the young 
men of the very highest type. 

The existing state of war in which the United States is en- 
gaged has made a veritable challenge to American ingenuity and 
industry. 

Until this war the battles between countries were waged on 
the ground and on the water. Practically everything in warfare 
has been settled by battles on the ground, for infantfy, cavalry, 
and artillery have been used in offensive forces for many years, 
and ee development has been the development of improve- 
ment. 


But the development has been as much on one side of the 
present great conflict as the other, and the modern rifle and 
artillery and the skill of military engineers in the field has been 
matched upon either side. 

For the past few years it has been apparent that the submarine 
has been the most effective of modern warfare weapons. 

The submarine of one power is just now beginning to be com- 
peted with by the submarine of the other powers and soon there 
“alee be little or no difference in the efficiency of the undersea 

t. 

Then, too, invention is making known the means of detection 
of the submarine, and when seen the submarine is able to do 
but little harm. S 

It is in the air that the war may be decided, and this has been 
the opportunity of America and she has risen to the occasion. 

The tremendous value of a flying squadron as a fighting force 
is now very generally understood and appreciated. 

Not alone as a scout but as an actual fighting agency, for air- 
planes now constructed abroad are of such size and carrying 
capacity as to be literally “ war machines.” 

America’s response to this new war need has been the placing 
of most capable men in design and construction and the educa- 
tion of aviators who are destined to carry the cause of freedom 
upon the wings of their planes to the far-flung battle front. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, because I think, first, 
the plan contained therein, when properly worked out, with our 
efficient flying force, will win the war, and for the additional 
reason that it is the one of war's abhorrent activities which will 
have a commercial residue of value. 

When war shall haye ceased, the result of invention and in- 
dustry will have been such that the development of the flying 
machine will be not a development of hazard, sport, or slaughter 
but afford a new and effective means of transportation in times 
of peace, bringing increased efficiency and happiness to all people. 

This, America’s newest contribution, is a winning factor in 
war and in peace. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


to temporarily at gi e 
men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, or persons from civil life: Provided 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “ temporarily.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

And the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, lines 6 and 7: Line 6, strike out the word “ temporarily,” 
and after the.word “ appoint,” in Une 7, insert the word “ temporarily.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. I should like to know whether anything 
has been said—I assume that there will be no difficulty about 
divulging such information if anything has been said—by the 
representatives of the War Department who have appeured 
before the committee regarding the promotion of these men 
with respect to their activity in aviation. In other words, 
will the officers who will be put in charge of the squadrons 
or wings, or whatever designation may ultimately be given 
to the several groups under which they will operate, be men 
who are versed in aerial activity or will they be men brought 
over from the Infantry and the Cavalry and the other depart- 
ments of the Army who have had nothing whatever to do with 
aviation? 

Mr. DENT. Of course, the only. answer I can give to that is 
that the War Department expects to put into this service men 
who have had experience rather than to put in green men in 
the first instance, if that is what the gentleman means. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is it not true now that men are being 
transferred to the Dayton field and to the other training camps 
that are being established from the Cavalry, men who have had 
no experience whatever in aeronautics? 

Mr. DENT. Oh, well, that is a training camp, Of course, 
they have got to train a large number of men who are absolutely 
green now. 
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Mr. HULBERT. I merely wanted to get at the point, if the 
gentleman knows, how it is proposed to regulate the manner in 
which the officers are going to be promoted who will conduct 
any of these flying units or squadrons? 

Mr. DENT. In answer to the gentleman's inquiry, I can only 
say that I am sure the War Department will do what I believe 
they ought to do, because I have enough confidence in Gen. 
Squiers, the Chief Signal Officer of our Army, to believe that 
he will promote those men who have had experience and who 
are the most competent. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genileman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Woop of Indiana offers the piap | amendment: Insert, after 
the word “war,” in line 12, pase 2, the following: “but such — 
lations shall not provide any fixed scholastic attainment for det 
ing the mentality of such person. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offer- 
ing this amendment is to provide against the arbitrary regula- 
tion now in force in the War Department. We all justly ad- 
mire the beautiful tribute paid to the Wright brothers by the 
Representatives from Ohio, Mr. Garp and Mr. Fess. There are 
many other young men in this country to-day who are not 
graduates of colleges or not graduates of high schools who 
have all the ambition and all the enthusiasm of the Wright 
brothers, and who are just as anxious for an opportunity as 
they were in the days of their struggles for recognition of their 
genius. The Wright brothers, or Orville, the survivor, could 
not qualify to fly one of his own machines under the present 
regulations of the War Department. 

Mr. DENT, I made a statement in answer to a question by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr], that I had been 
informed by the War Department that they had revoked that 
rule. : 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They revoked it to inaugurate another 
a little less drastic. They have revoked the rule requiring a 
college diploma, but they have adopted the rule that he must be 
a graduate of a high school or its equivalent. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I called up the Aviation 
Bureau and they stated that no such requirement was made. 
There are only two requirements—a man must have an experi- 
ence as an aviator and have some practical knowledge of avia- 
tion machinery. These were the only two qualifications re- 
quired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, If they have revoked the high-school 
qualification, they have done so within a week. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman allow me to say that I 
called up the Aviation Section 15 minutes ago and was informed 
that the rule which formerly obtained of requiring a graduate 
from a university had been modified so that now he may be a 
graduate of a high school, a preparatory school, or an academy 
of equal grade, but the board has the right in cases to 
consider special circumstances and waive all these requirements 
if in the judgment of the board the man is otherwise equally as 
proficient as if he had been a graduate of a high school or one 
of the other schools named. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. So at the present time you can not 
tell from one day to another what the requirements will be the 
next day. If my amendment is adopted, it will afford an oppor- 
tunity to a young man who desires to enter this branch of the 
service to enter upon his own merits. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. What is the content of the word “scholastic” in 
the gentleman’s amendment, that there shall be no scholastic 
requirement? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I mean that there shall be no fixed 
requirement. My meaning is that he shall not have to have a 
diploma from this school or that school; that the degree of his 
ability by reason of the requirement that he shall be a graduate 
of a school shall not be essential. If the man has never been in 
school at all, he may possess mentality far superior to the man 
who has been in school all his life. It should be so that a man 
should have a fair opportunity to have his ability determined, 
regardless of whether he has been to school or not. I appreciate 
the fact that a certain degree of mentality must be had, but to 
say that it must have been acquired at school, at a college or 
a high school and evidenced by a diploma, is not right. It is not 
offering a fair opportunity to the ability of the young men in this 
country. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 


m 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The whole matter that the gentle- 
man is arguing has been taken care of by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hursert], who states that all these regula- 
tions are done away with or that they are in the alternative. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have a concrete example in my 
State where a young man who is a flier, who has the mentality 
to command men, was turned down because he was not a 
graduate of a college or high school, and they gave him no 
opportunity to be examined on his degree of mentality. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. When was that? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Less than 10 days ago. 

Mr. FESS. That is not under these regulations, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We do not know that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman know that 
that was the cause of his rejection? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. He was given to understand that. 
ore GREENE of Vermont. Where does the gentleman get 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. From the Chief of the Bureau of 
Aviation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Under that regulation in eastern Okla- 
homa, where there were no school advantages up to a short 
time ago, the boys would have no opportunity to enter this 
service? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely; and there are many men 
in this country who have not been to college or a high school 
that will be shut out. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, personally I do not think there 
ought to be any regulation by the department limiting the ap- 
pointment of men to this service to those who hold diplomas 
either from a college or a high school, and I have so stated to 
the Chief of the Signal Corps, and he has informed me that 
these regulations have been abrogated. I do not see any use 
in encumbering the bill with a lot of details. If you should 
adopt this amendment, still the War Department would have 
the power to turn a man down, because they have the right to 
pass upon who shall receive the appointment. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. But does not the gentleman think it a 
good thing to make a specific declaration in regard to it and let 
them know what Congress thinks about it? 

Mr. DENT. No; I think we ought to trust the War Depart- 
ment. I know they are likely to make mistakes there, as else- 
where, but when we talk to them abont it they are amenable 
to reason and are willing to make changes in the regulations. 
I do not think the bill ought to be encumbered with a lot of 
amendments directing the War Department how they shall 


p N 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I personally fail to see 
the necessity of beclouding this bill in mystery. There is really 
no necessity for it as long as we keep the type and number of 
the machines and the type of the motor secret. The enemy must 
not know the speed and power of the airplanes contemplated. 
That is all that is needed. However, I am willing to take the 
word of the members of the committee that they have fully in- 
vestigated the program of the War Department, and that they are 
satisfied that the machines can be quickly manufactured in this 
country. 

I do not agree with the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] that aeronautics is still in the experimental stage 
and that we are now taking a chance. We have long passed 
that time. The use of airplanes has been established, and they 
are now essential; in fact, the most useful branch of an army. 
What I understand is the purpose to accomplish by this bill 
may be a new departure, but of course it would be improper to 
discuss that now. The committee has assumed full responsi- 
bility for all details, and it is our duty, to appropriate the 
money. 

I do not agree either with what has been said about this war 
being won with the airplanes we provide for to-day. This war 
will be won in a much more cruel and less spectacular manner, 
I personally believe that peace can be forced in a short time if 
this country is able to intelligently and efficiently control the 
exportation of food and exercise wise diplomacy in controlling 
the exportation from neighboring nations. The control of food 
and supplies will be the determining factor of this war. 

Now, to get to the amendment before the committee. I want 
now to say a few words in reply to the gentieman from Indiana 
IMr. Woop], who offered the amendment. I have had some ex- 
perience in flying. I assure you, gentlemen, that it will be 


dangerous to limit the department in any way in prescribing 
regulations to establish qualifications for student aviators. A 
man may have a mechanical knack, may be bright and intelli- 
gent, and yet unable to acquire all that he must know about the 
theory of flying in a short time. The example cited by the gen- 
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tleman from Indiana is of a very well-known aviator. I know 
whom he has in mind. This man has given exhibitions all over 
the country and has accomplished wonderful feats. Yet that 
man would not be able to explain the physical law applicable 
to the motions of his machine or the reason his “ stunts” in the 
air were possible. Compare his flying with the French aviator, 
Adolph Pegoud, who first looped the loop. That feat was of 
great value to the art of flying, because Pegoud was able to 
intelligently observe and record pressure, tension, and all effect 
of the air while the machine went through the motions; it 
demonstrated certain possibilities in flying; it enabled changes 
to be made in aeroplane construction and made new maneuvers 
in the air possible and practicable. His “stunts” were of great 
scientific use. The student who wants to learn military flying 
must first learn all about his machine—must learn the effect 
of his machine in the air, must go through a regular course. 
He must know the “why” of things. Unless his mind is disci- 
plined, is trained to study, and accustomed to acquiring facts 
and details and retaining them, he will be unable to grasp all 
this information in the short time available to take the course. 

It is true that a good many can learn by practical experience, 
but this is rather dangerous in aviation. Experience abroad has 
convinced the department that the best available men only 
should be used in aviation. I understand that the department 
will not insist upon a college education, but will require, where 
the young man can show aptitude, an equivalent which will be 
determined by other studies pursued or by a mental test to which 
he will be submitted. The gentlemen must not lose sight of the 
fact that the aviator must be familiar with his motor, must un- 
derstand the terminology of the motor and plane, otherwise he 
would not be able to communicate or explain defects. He must 
be able to readily acquire knowledge of weather conditions such 
us air currents, temperature, barometric conditions. He will 
be required to read weather maps and to verse himself in what 
is known as practical meteorology for the aviator. The student 
aviator must likewise familiarize himself in map reading and 
learn to navigate the air by the use of a compass. I fear the 
gentlemen are somewhat under the impression that flying a 
machine is as easy as learning to drive an automobile. I will 
not say that the mere learning to manipulate an airplane such 
as the use of the controls, ascending from the ground, flying, 
and descending requires extraordinary and unusual skill and 
intelligence, still, apart from the element of danger, a military 
aviator, such as is contemplated in this bill, must of necessity 
be able to do and know considerable more than the mere manipu- 
lation of a plane. 

The gentlemen must also bear in mind that in the course of 
his duty the military aviator may have other tasks to perform 
than the mere handling of his machine. He must be able to 
observe and report facts intelligently and accurately. He must 
be able to exercise quick judgment in the air. He must be able 
to repair his own machine if he is caught beyond his own lines. 
If we want to help carry out the purposes of this bill, let us not 
hamper and tie the hands of the officials of the War Department. 
Let us agree not to send favorites to get positions in the avia- 
tion department, but let each boy enter on his own merits. [Ap- 


planse. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Indiana. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Woop of Indiana) there were—ayes 21, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending section and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, this is one of the most important sections of the 
bill. Most of the succeeding sections will not attract any inter- 
est. 

Mr. MANN, Oh, let us get on, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Some gentlemen may not like the 
idea that some others want to think about the bill; but I prefer 
to think, although it is Saturday afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have got all the time that I 
desire, but some others may want to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make «an inquiry of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 


The proviso regulating the way in which these officers shall be 
commissioned provides that all up to and including the rank of 
colonel may be commissioned by the President without confirma- 
tion by the Senate. Above the rank of colonel they have to be 
confirmed. I understand this is following the rule laid down in 
another bill heretofore passed in reference to the military forces. 
Does not the gentleman think, having in mind the fact that this 
is the creation of an entirely new force of officers, who must be 
selected from practically an untrained body of men—that is, un- 
trained in aeronautics—that there ought to be some supervision 
over those appointments? Ought not the Senate to have the 
power of confirmation? 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I 
recall the testimony of Gen. Squier to the effect that these are 
only temporary appointments. They will go back immediately 
when this force is reduced to its former status. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Temporary during the war; but 
after the war we do not care what becomes of them? 

Mr. CRAGO. They go back automatically. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But during the war is the time 
when we want efficient men. Our interest ends largely when 
the war ends. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania how an ap- 
pointment for a general officer in the Army can be temporary? 

Mr. CRAGO. These are not general officers. He is speaking 
of men up to and including the rank of colonel. Gen. Squier 
impressed this on us. They want to take the younger men of 
the Army without regard to rank. They want the young men 
in the service. 

Mr. LITTLE. How can the appointment of a colonel be 
temporary ? 

Mr. CRAGO. We are making it so by law. If a captain were 
appointed a colonel under this law, as soon as the force is re- 
duced to the size now authorized he would go right back to his 
position as captain. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, well, if that is in the law, why do not you 
read the law? 2 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
the floor. 
mittee 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Chairman, I will state to the gentleman from 
Minnesota that the main reason urged upon the committee that 
impressed me was that there would be a great many officers 
to be selected, and they wanted to hasten the organization of 
this force with as little delay as possible, and in view of the fact 
that those officers were only to be temporary, as stated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco], they thought that 
the President ought to be empowered to make the appointment 
without waiting on the action of the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
formed, and before making the statement I desire to make a 
further statement that I appreciate quite fully the exceeding 
difficulty that confronts this section of the Army in selecting 
officers; they have got a mighty hard job, and all the patriotism 
and all the brains at their command will not enable them to per- 
form the work any too well. I think they are doing the very 
best they know how, but they are in the midst of serious difti- 
culties. There is being attracted to the Aviation Corps the 
brightest, nerviest, most efficient of our youth—what might be 
ealled the flower of our chivalry. Some men of inferior quality, 
of course, are struggling to get in. Now, I am informed, and I 
say this seriously, that this section has not the approval of the 
General Staff of the Army. I learned that from an Army officer. 
I thereupon communicated that fact to a member of the General 
Staff, who said that he thought the first officer was wrong and 
that it did have the approval of the General Staff of the Army. 
I do not know. One man says yes, and the other man says no, 
both in a position where they ought to know. Can the gentle- 
man inform me whether it has the approval of the General Staff? 

Mr. DENT. I can not inform the gentleman any more than 
what I have said to the gentleman some time ago in response 
to questions in general debate. I was under the impression that 
it had the approval of the General Staff, but I can not answer 
the question specifically; but I know it has the approval of the 
Secretary of War, the President, and the Chief Signal Officer. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course, the approval of the, 
Secretary of War would not really be of any more value than my 
approval, because I do not think he knows much more about 
aviation than I do and that is not much. 

Mr. DENT. When I say approval I assume the Secretary of 
War would consult with those in authority in order to ascertain. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And the ones he would consult 
would naturally be the General Staff. It would have been com- 
paratively easy to haye secured from the General Staff their 


Mr. Chairman, I think I have 
I propounded a question o the chairman of the com- 
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approval of this bill. If ary provisions are objectionable, they 
could have been changed. We all want the right thing to be 
done. Now, a further inquiry, as my time is running short. 
These are serious questions. I am informed in the exigency 
which they are confronted with they have selected a board to 
determine the qualifications of applicants for commissions, and 
that this board is headed by a very splendid athlete of the 
Nation, whose familiarity with aeroplanes is about on a par 
with mine—exceedingly fragmentary. He may make a splendid 
man in time. Experienced men are hard to find, but I think 
this board should be composed of trained and skilled men, Am 
I correctly informed, or is this rumor without foundation 

g Mr. DENT. I was interrupted and I did not hear the first 

part of the gentleman’s statement. N 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I said I am informed that on 
account of the exigency which confronts the Aviation Section the 
necessity of securing large numbers of enlisted men and the 
commissioning of large numbers of Officers it has been com- 
pelled to select a board to determine upon the qualification. of 
men who are applicants for commissions, and that this board is 
headed not by an aviator at all nor by a man who has had any 
experience in aviation or in the Army 

Mr. DENT. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not wish to appear as a 
eritic in any sense. I am keenly interested in this corps of the 
Army and its measureless possibilities in this emergency, There 
are physical limitations and the head officers of the Signal Corps 
have pretty nearly a superhuman task. Every aid that can be 
extended should be given. he cooperation of Congress should 
be intelligent. Discussion of some of these features may easily 
help in overcoming some difficulties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired; all time under this section has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That to provide the additional enlisted men required by this 
act, the President is authorized to raise and maintain, by voluntary 
enlistment or by draft, such number of enlisted men as be may deem 
necessary and to embody them into organizations hereinafter provided 
for in section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment; add a provision at the end of page 3, line 1, 
after the word “ four,” as follows: 2 ` 

“Provided, That the draft herein provided for shall not apply to any 

rson under the age of 21 years: Provided further, Tha 

uffeur, first class, and chauffeur are hereby created in 
Corps. The pay and allowances of a chauffeur, first_class, shall be the 
same as n sergeant, first class, in the Signal Corps. Pay and allowances 
of a chauffeur shall be the same as a sergeant in the 8 Corps. All 
chauffeurs while serying as such shall rank with corporals of the Signal 
Corps and shall be subject to promotion and reduction to any other 
grade now authorized in the Signal Corps.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman from Alabama if this paragraph provides additional en- 
listments may be either by draft or voluntary enlistment. It 
provides that anyone under 20 years of age may be drafted, 
What is the maximum? 

Mr. HULBERT. Thirty years. 

Mr. DENT. There is no maximum, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no maximum age fixed now 
for a man who may be drafted in this aviation provision. Will 
the gentleman explain why? 

Mr. DENT. There is no maximum age fixed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a maximum age fixed in the 
draft provision, but under this provision can a man over 30 
years, which is the maximum age for drafting in the regular 
arm of the service, be drafted in the aviation arm, and if so, 
why? ? 

Mr. DENT, I can say to the gentleman from New York this 
particular feature as to the maximum age limit was not seri- 
ously considered by the committee, because the committee was 
informed emphatically by the Chief Signal Officer of the Army 
that this was a young man’s army, and there was no use of fix- 
ing a my gimum limit, but I haye no objection te Axing the maxi- 
mum limit. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say it occurs to me that there 
should be some definite age limit. I do not know what the 
maximum age should be. It appears to me the gentleman from 
Alabama ought to suggest the maximum age. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman may not wish to do so, but 
if he will indicate what it ought to be I will offer the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. DENT. I am perfectly willing to accept the same age 
limit as in the draft law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Thirty years? 

Mr. DENT. Which covers up to 31. 


The Clerk will read the committee amend- 
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. Mr. FERRIS. Thirty years included will make it. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I will offer that. After the word 
“ years,” in line 3, page 3, I offer an amendment to insert “ or of 
any person over the age of 30 years, inclusive.” 

Mr. DENT. Or above the age of 31. 

Mr., FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman kindly state the 
amendment again? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I offer the following amendment: On 
page 8, line 3, after the word “ years,” insert “nor over the age 
of 30 years, inclusive.” $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] offered an amendment to the com- 
mittee, and the Chair directed the Clerk to report it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FITZGERALD: Page 3, line 3, after the 
word “ years,” insert the words “or to any person above the age of 
81 years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] is agreed to. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman desire to debate the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. HULBERT. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to rule that that is 
not in order. because that would be an amendment in the third 
degree. The gentleman from New York is offering an amend- 


ment to the committee amendment. 


Without objection, the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. I will withhold that until the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. HULBERT. Now, I offer this amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, which will come immediately after the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HULBERT] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HULBERT offers the following amendment to the amendment just 
adopted: After the word “ years” insert: 

“Provided further, That no 2 so drafted shall be assigned to 
service as an aviator without his consent.” 

Mr. HULBERT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I only want to say a 
word upon this. As the language in the bill, as proposed by the 
committee, reads as amended by the gentleman from New York, 
my colleague [Mr. FITZGERALD], any person between the age of 
21 and not over 31 years who might be drafted would be coin- 
pelled to serve as an aviator. It would not be difficult to draft 
men to get them to serve on the ground or on the water, but, as 
was emphasized over and over again, the science of aviation is 
a new departure; it requires a peculiar fitness, and only those 
who possess a special kind of courage have any place in that 
service. And it might be that some men who will be drafted 
into that service would be of much greater value in some other 
service. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HULBERT. In just a moment. 

Now, I notice in the report: 

It y be stated in this connection that the committee was informed 
by the chief of the Signal Corps that it 1s the present policy of the 
department, from which it does not expect to change, to put fliers in 
the service only by voluntary enlistment and not by draft. 

Well, if that is the present policy of the department, and if 
they do not appreciate now any necessity for an immediate 
change from that policy, why should not we as a part of this 
law embody a clause and make that the law upon that subject? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Suppose there were no yoluntary enlist- 
ments and that no one consented to fly, should the War Depart- 
ment not be enabled to compel men to serve? 

Mr. HULBERT. I want to say to the gentleman, in the first 
place, that at the present time there have been over 20,000 vol- 
unteers for this service. They can get all the men that they 
want, and as long as they are able to do it by voluntary enlist- 
ment why should they compel them to serve by draft? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Suppose the situation should arise 
where there are no more volunteers, should not the War Depart- 
ment be able to assign men ta that service? E 

Mr. HULBERT. I am opposed to the proposition of provid- 
ing by legislation that any man must serve by,draft as an avia- 
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tor, except by his consent. What we want to give attention to 
is the fact that the allies rush their young men into the trenches 

. and now lack a reserve for aviators. It is better, it seems to me, 
if we encourage all the men who will be called by the draft this 
month, between 21 and 30, to enter the aviation service volun- 
tartly. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HULBERT. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know what is the practice in 
England and France in this service? Do they only require men 
who volunteer? 

Mr, HULBERT. My information, from an English officer 
some time ago, was that they only took volunteers at that time, 
or at the time he left over there; but in the rapid strides that 

-are being made, I do not know what they are doing now. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. Suppose a general commanding a force orders a 
lot of drafted men to take a certain position, knowing that it 
means certain death to go there and face it, would the gentle- 
man have a provision inserted in the law that the general could 
not do that? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; but that is beside the question. When 
Hobson called for volunteers to go with him into Santiago 
Harbor it meant certain death, but more than the number re- 
quired responded. The fires of true American patriotism never 
extinguish. But our service of that character has been predi- 
cated upon volunteer service. 


Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman siglar 
Mr. HULBERT. I will. 
Mr. GORDON. Is the gentleman aware that the present 


regulations’of the Army provide now, and always have, that no 
man shall go into the aviation service who does not volunteer 
for that purpose? 

Mr. HULBERT. Then why are you amending the law? 

Mr. GORDON. I am not amending it; I want the gentleman 
to understand. I am opposed to that provision. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA: There are 30 men on the ground for 
every 1 aviator, and so this provision applies to men who are 
necessary around the camp? 

Mr. HULBERT. I know that there are substantially 30 
men required in order to keep in order three machines that are 
allowed to each flier. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True. And the gentleman knows that no 
commander would order an untrained man to a flying machine. 

Mr. HULBERT. I do not know what the commanders might 
do. From some experience I have had, I find, like Congressmen, 
there are those who might do anything. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
very natural trend of mind that would make the House at first 
blush inclined to favor the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hursert]. But it seems to me be- 
fore we record ourselves as of that opinion we ought to take 
some notice of what we have done about the same subject al- 
ready and be careful that we do not reverse ourselves, perhaps, 
in our attitude toward this phase of the legislation relating to 
the Aviation Service. 

Now, if the gentleman from New York has not refreshed his 
memory in that regard, I will call his attention to what might 
be called the organic act establishing the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps, which in the form in which we get it in the docu- 
ment room is labeled “ Public No. 143, Sixty-third Congress,” and 
was approved July 18, 1914. In section 2 of that act the gentle- 
man will find this proviso: 


Provided, That person, except in time of war, shall be assigned or 
oe against his. will t to duty as an aviation student or an aviation 


At that time, when that act was passed, this whole subject 
was considered, and it was then determined by the Congress that 
there might be such an emergency and exigency in time of war 
in which this authority should be given. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was not every man to whom that applied a 
volunteer? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
service. 

Mr. LENROOT. At the time that act was passed? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. He was a yolunteer when he went 
into the Aviation Service, but he was not necessarily made a 
flier by going in. Now, I will follow out what the gentleman 
Suggests by reading to him again from section 3, because from 
section 3 he will see that it does not apply necessarily to volun- 
teers. The proviso in section 8 reads as follows: 


Les; on his entrance into the 
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Provided, That 12 enlisted men at a time shall, in the discretion of 
the officer command of the Aviation Section, be instructed in the art 
of flying, and no enlisted man shall be assigned to duty as an aerial 
filer against his will except in time of war. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But at that time all men serv- 
ing in the Regular Army were volunteers. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It does not destroy the principle 
that I am trying to enunciate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And there was no provision then 
for drafting or conscripting men. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont: I understand that. But the point 
remains simply this, that whether they were volunteering or 
had gone into the Aviation Section merely to stay on the ground, 
as the mechanicians do, when it came to a time of war the man 
had no option as to whether he would fly or not, but simply had 
to obey orders. Now, if we pass the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from New York we will practically upset the law 
that we passed when we had the whole matter under full con- 
sideration and decided upon an aviation policy for the service. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that notwithstanding that law, the War Department proceeded 
at once to enact regulations by the terms of which no person 
could be assigned to the Aviation Service unless he volunteered. 
That is the regulation to-day. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That does not affect the statute. 

Mr. GORDON. It repeals the statute. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman insist that a 
departmental regulation can repeal a statute? 

Mr. GORDON. In effect. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman is a lawyer, while 
T am not, but I know better than that. 

Mr. GORDON. If that is true, would it not repeal that 
regulation that is now in force? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The only effect of it, as far as I 
can judge from a layman’s viewpoint—the only effect of the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from New York is to re- 
peal this provision of the act of July 18, 1914. Departmental 
regulations have no statutory effect if they are afterwards 
modified by an act of Congress. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlę- 
man yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Has the gentleman noticed 
also that the amendment proposed would prevent sending a man 
into the air with a flier as an observer, or a photographer, or 
anything? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. CRAGO. Does not the gentleman see the distinction in 
the use of this word “ draft,” which is used for the purpose of 
getting this entire force of the Aviation Section in the Signal 
Corps? It has no more application to these men than that 
those men should be a part of the men who, under some circum- 
stances,-might be drafted, and 1 out of 20 of those men might, 
under some circumstances, be required to be a flier; but the 
regulations would still be in force which would prevent them 
from being ordered to fly unless they agreed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has expired. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed for 
five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman proceeds, I 
will ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section and 
amendments thereto shall close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentlemau's ze- 
quest? 

Mr. KAHN. I desire five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. And I would like tọ have five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Then make it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, 5 minutes te be used by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon], 5 minutes by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], and 5 minutes by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun]. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, does 
that include all debate on amendments to this section? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. The request covered amendments. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have an amendment on which I 
would like to have five minutes, 


ra 
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Mr. MADDEN, It included the section and the amendments. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to have five minutes 
on this amendment of mine. I do not know that I shall use it all. 

Mr. DENT. Then, Mr. Chairman, make it 20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. -Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I heartily favor the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT]. 
I believe it ought to be adopted. There is no practical reason 
that I know of against it, Gen. Squier, the head of this Signal 
Corps, testified before our committee that the department would 
not draft men for this service anyway. Now, the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE], who has just spoken, had something to 
say about maintaining the consistency of the War Department 
on this draft proposition. I call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that this draft provision is not consistent with the one 
that was adopted in the bill which became a law on May 18, be- 
cause that left no discretion with the War Department, but was 
mandatory as to all additional troops outside of the existing 
organizations, and required a draft to be put into effect immedi- 
ately, while this leaves it optional with the Signal Corps. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course, my colleague does not 
mean to misquote me. I may have misstated what I intended 
to say. I did not argue for maintaining consistency on the part 
of the War Department. Heaven knows I am not. concerned 
about that. I argue for the consistency of 

Mr. GORDON. That is what I am talking about, too. I 
insist that this provision is inconsistent with the provision which 
was adopted by the House in the bill to increase the Military 
Establishment, which became a law May 18, because that law 
contains a mandatory provision requiring the men to be drafted, 
and there is no option given to the War Department. I remem- 
ber very distinctly that some of us made quite a fight for a 
provision that would have given an opportunity for voluntary 
enlistment. We had a very considerable debate upon that ques- 
tion on the floor of the House, if my memory serves correctly, 
and we were defeated upon the proposition. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Rolled! 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. Now, reference has been made to the 
act of July, 1914; but I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that in that act the provision for drafting applied only 
to the drafting of the organized forces of the National Guard 
into the Federal service. It did not provide for drafting pri- 
vate citizens, as the act of May 18 does and as this act does. 
Furthermore, this is wholly and entirely unnecessary, for the 
reason that section 2 of this bill contains a provision authoriz- 
ing the transfer from all the military forces of the United States 
into this service, and unlimited authority is given for such 
transfer. 

The only argument that I know of against the adoption of this 
amendment is the testimony of Gen. Squier that the department 
would not make use of the draft provision in obtaining fliers any- 
way. Of course it would not. Any man of common sense knows 
that for so highly technical and hazardous a service as that you 
do not want any drafted men. You only want men who volun- 
teer for the service, because they are subjected to the most 
critical physical and mental examination of any branch of the 
military service. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not my colleague feel that this is a 
pretty fine hair to undertake to split—that there is not very 
much to it when you get right down to it? 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, I think there is considerable to it. Of 
course, aS a practical proposition my judgment is that no com- 
petent man would ever think of invoking the draft proposition 
to obtain men for this service. I hope we will never have any 
but competent men at the head of the Signal Corps. We cer- 
tainly have a competent man there now. The only argument I 
know of against the adoption of this amendment is that Gen. 
Squier says they would not draft anybody for this service any- 
how. But why should not Congress itself enact a plain pani priori 
sion of law that will make it certain? As the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE] says, we ought to maintain our con- 
sistency, and we ought not to confer authority that we think 
ought not to be conferred and that ought not to be used. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the nanan yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. As my colleague [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asked my colleague [Mr. HULBERT], suppose men do not 
volunteer, then what will become of the Aviation Service? 

Mr. GORDON. Then it ought to be abandoned. [Laughter.] 
The present regulations of the Army prohibit detailing men to 
this service now. And I will just say, in that connection, that 
y judgment about the whole service as far as fighting 
is concerned. I do not want any conscripted man 
or me in Europe, and I do not think that this country 
up that it has to depend upon conscripted men in 

e foreign service. But in this branch especially 
draft men. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT]. 
As the House knows, I supported the selective-draft act to the 
best of my ability. I believed it was right then; I believe it 


of aviators. An aviator is very different from a man in the 
Infantry or a man in the Cavalry. To fly requires altogether 
differerit qualifications. It requires nerve, bravery, and those 
things that can not be acquired, because each man has got to be 
his own boss and must act on his own initiative, and as one 
Member I do not want to say, by voting against this amend- 
ment, that I am willing to have the War nt go and 
take a clerk out of a store, who has no qualifications for this 
very dangerous service, and say, “ We are going to make you 
fiy whether you will or not.” 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Is the element of danger, 
then, an objection to drafting men? 

Mr. LENROOT. In this sense, ves 

Poo 8 of New York. Which is the more dan- 


ee iir LEN LENROOT. I will not yield further. I am going to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. Of course the man who is quali- 
fied undergoes a certain hazard and a certain danger, but the 
man who has not the qualifications to fly is in a hundredfold 
greater danger than is the man who has the qualifications. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I decline to yield. The gentleman from New 
York asked the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] what would 
happen if there were no volunteers. In reply to that sugges- 
tion I will say that if there are no volunteers it will probably 
be because of one very good reason, a reason which was shown 
to exist in the aviation scandal at San Diego two or three years 
ago, for Members who read the testimony in the court-martial 
of Col. Goodyear will recollect how men were crippled for life 
because they were forced to go into the air with defective ma- 
chines and because of the incompetency of the officers who were 
in charge of that school. If they will recall that testimony, 
they will not vote for the conscription of aviators. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman has just employed 
the words “ forced into the air,” and yet all these men, as he re- 
minded me, were volunteers. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not objecting to any man who volun- 
teers in the United States service volunteering for all purposes. 
I am not objecting so far as the volunteers in the Signal Corps 
are concerned that they shall be subject to the orders of their 
superior officers to put them where they choose, but that is a 
different question from where you employ a draft and say that 
a man shall go into the air whether he will or not, or whether 
he has any qualifications or not for that service. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Suppose a man is ordered ta 
go up as an observer and report what he sees? 

Mr. LENROOT. If he is an observer, he is not an aviator, so 
he does not come within the terms of this amendment. The 
War Department recognizes this by having a regulation that no 
man shall be compelled to fly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. In conclusion I want to say that you are 
asking the House of Representatives to go on record as forcing 
men into the air to fy when the War Department themselves 
say they will not do so. If the time shall come when there are 
not a sufficient number of volunteers, then Congress should pro- 
vide for some selection of qualified men, but we should not re- 
sort to the draft for airmen now. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, this section does not force any- 
body to go into the air to fy. The War Department has never 
forced anybody into the air to fly and, as I understand it, it 
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will not be the policy of the department now to do anything of 
that kind. But there are in this country to-day some men who 
own their own machines who are fliers, whose services possibly 
would be needed by the country. If they did not volunteer and 
their services were necessary for the success of our arms, ought 
we not to be able to command their services even in the air? 

People speak of the extra hazardous character of the service, 
I agree that it is extra hazardous; but in war the infantryman, 
the artilleryman, the cavalryman, is frequently called upon to 
perform a duty at times which means almost certain death. 
Are we going to say that no general shall be allowed to give 
an order that will jeopardize the life of any soldier? In all 
wars such sacrifices have to be made constantly. 

I do not think that this draft of aviators will ever be put 
into effect. I do not think the War Department will ever have 
occasion to use it, but if the occasion should arise the law 
should allow them to use it. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr, O'SHAUNESSY. I want the gentleman to puncture, if he 
will, the claim made by the gentleman from Wisconsin that men 
would be brought from behind the counter and sent up ih flying 
machines. 

Mr. KAHN, Of course that will never be done. The examina- 
tion for aviators is so severe that probably only one man in five 
hundred can be utilized as a flyer. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin said that a man has to have nerve. I take the opposite 
view. He must bave no nerves at all. [Laughter.] He must 
be able to stand anything without a particle of nervousness. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. How would the Government obtain the serv- 
ices of these aviators? The gentleman says they might be 
unwilling to enter the service. Could the President reach out 
individually and seize him and put him into the service? 

Mr. KAHN. There has been an amendment prepared which 
will provide for that to the effect that they shall be drafted 
under the provisions of the draft law. But in this entire matter 
the Government in-its stress ought to be able to get men to do 
any character of service that is required during this war. 
[Applause.| Only a few men of the proposed force are aviators. 
The great majority of the men in this force are mechanicians, 
and they will probably be taken from the ranks of the drafted 
men constituting the so-called National Army. That is what 


` the word “draft” in this section undoubtedly refers to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. All time has expired except five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam]. The Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HUIBERT]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the Fitzgerald amendment the followin roviso : 

“ Provided further, Phat no person so drafted shall be assigned to 
serviee as an aviator without his consent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HULBERT) there were 29 ayes and 56 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 23, after the word “draft,” insert “in the manner pro- 
vided by the act to increase em, pure Military Establishment of 
the United States approved May 18, 1917.” 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
discuss this unless it meets with disapproval on the part of the 
committee. I have shown the amendment to the leaders on the 
Democratie side and to some on this side of the House. It sim- 
ply provides that the draft, if made, shall be made in the same 
manner as under the selective-draft act. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. : ` 

Mr. GORDON. ‘The selective-draft act is by lot. If you want 
to get the specially skilled aviators that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] told us about, you could not get them 
under that act. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In response to that suggestion, let 
me say that I presume a great many men will be gathered in 
the aviation sections from the personnel of other arms of the 
service. Those things are usually done, as, for instance, artifi- 
cers; you get them from the ranks of the Regular Army and 
National Guard by men being assigned to this particular duty. 
But if you are to make a draft under this act, draw a large 
number of men, perhaps mounting into the thousands, you ought 
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to do it in a fair and equitable manner, and it occurs to me 
that we ought to employ more definite language. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I think there is a good deal in the suggestion 
of the gentleman that this language in its general terms would 
make this section somewhat indefinite, but I also think there is 
a good deal in the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Gorvon]. I suggest to the gentleman, and’I would have no 
objection to such an amendment, that he use the language 
“under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
President.” $ 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Does the act of May 18, 1917, provide for 
selection of these men by lot, or is that done under regulations 
issued by the President? s 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is true. 

Mr. FERRIS, That act itself provides for regulations. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will excuse me for taking part 
of his time, I would like to make this suggestion: The Secretary 
of War informed me, and the Chief Signal Officer informed the 
committee, that they did not propose to form this service except 
by the volunteer service. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think that is true; but so long as 
the draft is in there, we ought to prescribe some limits within 
which it shall be exercised. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman would change his amendment in 
the way I suggest, I would agree to accept it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, It has been suggested that the 
original draft act provides that rules and regulations can be 
prescribed from time to time. Would that cover it, in the gentle- 
man’s judgment? 

Mr. DENT. It might, but this is the shorter form. You would 
not have to look for another law in order to determine what this 
law means. A 

Mr. LENROOT. If that is done, you might take them all out 
of New York City. 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Suppose you want 100,000 men. 
There ought to be some regularity over the country by which you 
can get those men. If this bill becomes the law in its present 
form, the draft can be made by the President in any way he 
desires and from any section of the country exclusively. For 
instance, if 100,000 men were called in all, they might all be 
called from the State of New York or from some particular part 
of the country. The selective feature is entirely absent. In- 
stead of a fair imposition of the military burden upon all the 
people pro rata, we would substitute any system, however unfair 
and unjust and arbitrary, that the President might seek to im- 
pose. The word “draft” as used here means “a method of mili- 
tary conscription; a levy.” ‘This act, not connected in any way, 
unless by this amendment, with the selective conscription act, 
must be construed according to the ordinary meaning of its lan- 
guage; therefore it is evident it substitutes the arbitrary will of 
the President for the system we have heretofore adopted in the 
selective conscription act. Under it the military officers may go 
to mill or factory or farm and pick whom they choose, without 
any explanation or reason, and compel their immediate service. 
The man on one side of the street may be taken and the one on 
the other side excused ; the mechanics in one institution or work- 
shop may be called and those in another similar institution or 
workshop be permitted to stay at home. There are here no ex- 
emptions, as in the selective draft act; no one is exempt in this 
act, even though he be a minister of the gospel. Absolute and 
unlimited power is here given, to be exercised as one man may 
designate. This act ought to be perfected by the adoption of the 
amendment I have proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on the amendment proposed to 
the committee amendment by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That officers detailed in or attached to the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps may, when qualified therefor, be rated as junior 
military aviators, military aviators, junior military aeronauts, and mili- 
tary aeronauts, but no person shall be so rated until there shall have 
been issued to him a certificate to the effect that he is qualified for the 
rating, and no certificate shall be issued to any person until an examin- 
ing board, which shall be composed of two officers of experience of the 


aviation section of the Signal Corps and one medical officer, shall have 
examined him under general regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 


tary of War and published to the Army by the War Department, and 


1917. 


shall have reported him to be qualified for the rating. No person shall 
receive the rating of military aviator or MIRY aeronaut until he shall 
have served creditably for three years as an aviation officer with the ra 

of a junior military aviator or the rating of a E military aeronau 
except that in time of war any officer or enlisted man who specially 
distinguishes himself in active service may, upon recommendation of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, be rated as a junior military avia 
military aviator, junior mili aeronaut, or military aeronaut with- 
out regard to examination or to length of service: Provided, That junior 
military aeronauts and military aeronauts shall be entitled to the same 
increase in rank and pay as are now authorized by Jaw for 2 mili- 
tary aviators and military aviators, vely : further, 
That any officer attached to the Aviation Section of the 

for any military duty requiring him to make regular and frequen 
flights shall. receive an increase of 25 per cent of the pay of his grade 
and length of service under his commission. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 11, after the word “officer,” Insert the words “or en- 
listed man.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, before an enlisted man is given 
detail as a junior military aviator he has to be appointed as an 
officer, has he not? 2 ~ 

Mr. DENT. He has to be appointed. 

Mr. MANN. As an officer? 

Mr. DENT. Oh, no; they use enlisted men for flying pur- 


poses, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, lines 16 and 17, after the word “service,” strike out the 
words “as an aviation officer or nautical officer.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. Directing his attention 
to lines 1 and 2, page-5, I beg to inquire if it is not intended 
by the provisions of the bill to provide that the examining 
board should be composed of two officers who have had ex- 
perience in aviation? 

Mr. DENT. The bill reads: 

Which shall be composed of two officers of experience of the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps and one medical officer. 

Mr. HULBERT. My inquiry is whether it is not intended 
that the two officers of the examining board other than the 
medical officer shall be experienced in aviation? 

Mr. DENT. I think that is what the language means. 

Mr. HULBERT. No; it does not mean anything of the kind. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman suggest something different? 

Mr, HULBERT. I suggest that you strike out the words 
“experience of” and after the word “section,” in the same 
line, insert the words “experienced in aviation,” so that the 
clause will read: 

Which shall be composed of two officers of the Aviation Section 
experienced in aviation, 

Otherwise officers might be transferred from the Cavalry 
and the Infantry and detailed to duty in the Aviation Section, 
and you might have men on this board who have been of long 
service in the Infantry or Cavalry Arm, but who, by reason of 
that fact, might not be able to give the same consideration to 
a man only a short time in the service who had performed great 
deeds of daring in the aviation section and yet not get the 
recognition to which he is entitled. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will permit me, I do not see 
how he improves it by his language, because a man can not have 
experience in the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps without 
being commissioned in that line. 

Mr. HULBERT. Let me ask the gentleman if there are not 
now officers in the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps who 
have never been up in a flying machine in their lives, and whether 
the gentleman will say that those gentlemen are not experienced 
in aviation when they have been detailed for six months or a year 
to that particular section. 

Mr. DENT. There are lots of men in the Signal Corps who 
have not had experience as fliers, but this refers to the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps. ji 

Mr. KAHN. There are a great many officers in the allied 
aviation sections who have never flown. 

Mr. HULBERT. The point I am getting at is whether or not 
it is intended the two officers who compose in part this board 
are to be men who have had experience as aviators or not. 
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Mr. DENT. That is the way I construe the language, and I 
think that is what is meant. 

Mr. HULBERT. Well, I submit to the gentleman I do not 
believe it means anything of the kind. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the last committee 
amendment in the section. S 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 20, after the word “aviators,” 
“and military aviators, respectively.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to propose an amend- 
ment: On page 5, line 2, strike out the words “ experience of,” 
and after the words Signal Corps,” in line 3, insert who are 
experienced as aviators. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 2, after the word “of,” strike out the words “ experience 
of,” and In-line 3, after the word“ Corps,” insert the words who are 


insert the following: 


ced as aviators.” 


The question was taken; and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Hurserr) there were 
ayes 6, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 9. That eng pÀ is hereby given to the President, through 
the War tment, for the purchase, manufacture, maintenan-e, 
repair, and operation of airships and other aerial machines, including 
instruments and appliances of every sort and description necessa 
for the operation, construction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, 
inclu guns, armament, ammunition, and all necessary spare parts 
and ment connected therewith; and all necessary buildings for 

and personnel in the Aviation Section and for the ex- 
clusive purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelied 
8 and equipment carrying vehicles which may be necessary 
or the Aviation 


tion. 

And authority is hereby further given for the establishment, equip- 
ment, tenance, and operation of aviation stations, includin (a) 
the acquisition of land, or any interest, in land with any buildings 
and improvements thereon, by purchase, lease, donation, condemnation, 
or otherwise; (b) the improvement of such land by clearing, grading, 
draining, seeding, and otherwise g the same suitable for the 
purpose ae ; (c) the . and repair of 
permanent or temporary cks, quarters, bo: s, mess houses, 
administration, inatractinaat and recreational buildings, hangars, maga- 
zines, storehouses, sheds, shops, garages, boathouses, docks, wireless sta- 
tions, laboratories, observation sta 4 and all other buildings and 
structures necessary or advisable; (d) procuring and introducing 
water, electric light and power, telephones, telegraph, and sewerage to 
aviation stations and bulldings and structures thereon by the extension 
of existing ems or the creation of new systems and their mainte- 
nance, operation and repair, installation of plumbing, electric fixtures 
and telephones, fire apparatus and fire alarm systems and the mainte- 
nance, operation and repair of all such systems, fixtures, and appar: 
tus; (e construction and repair of roads, walks, sea walls, break- 
waters, bridges and wharves, dredging. filling and otherwise improvin 
land and water sites; (f) purchase of stoves and other cooking ani 
heating apparatus, kitchen and table ware, and furniture and equipment 
for kitchens, mess halls, officers’ quarters, barracks, hospitals, and 

buildings, screens, lockers, refrigerators, and all other necessary 
ž urchase of gasoline, oil, fuel, and all supplies of every 
character necessary or advisable for maintenance and opera- 
tion of aviation stations, including electric light and power, telephones. 
water supply and sewerage service; (h) purchase and manufacture an 
installation of all kinds of machinery, tools, material, supplies, and 
equipment for construction, maintenance, and repair of aircraft, build- 
in and improvements at aviation stations, or property or appliances 
In connection with aviation. 

And also for the purchase or manufacture and issue of special cloth- 

„ and similar equipment for aviation purposes. 

e actual and necessary expenses of officers, enlisted 
men, and civilian employees of the Army and authorized agents sent 
on special duty at home and abroad for aviation Lobe tea including 
observation and investigation of foreign military operations and organi- 
zation, manufacture of aircraft and engines, also special courses in 
foreign aviation schools and manufac g establishments, to be paid 
upon certificates of the Secretary of War certifying that the expendi- 
tures were necessary for military purposes. 

And also for vocational training, including employment of necessary 
civilian instructors in important trades related to aviation, purchase 
of tools, equipment, materials, and machines required for such train- 
ing, purchase of textbooks, books of references, scientific and profes- 
sional, papers, periodicals, and magazines, and instruments and material 
for theoretical and practical instruction at aviation schools and sta- 
tions, and all other means to carry out the e e of section 27 of 
the act approved June 3, 1916, authorizing, in addition to the military 
training soldiers while in active service, means for securing educa- 
tional and vocational training of a character to increase their military 
efficiency and enable them to return to civil life better equipped for 
ind 1, commercial, and general business occupations. 

And also paying and otherwise providing for such officers of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps and 
such enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps as may be called into active service and such 
enlisted men as may be enlisted in the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps under the provisions of section 2 of the act to increase tem- 

rarily the Military Establishment of the United States, approved 

ay 18, 1917, or any subsequent act temporarily increasing the com- 
oned or enlisted personnel of the Aviation Section of the Signal 

Co and such civilian employees as may be necessary, for the pay- 
ment of their traveling and other necessary expenses when not travel- 
ing with troops, and for the necessary expenses of the aircraft pro- 
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duction board: Provided, That hereafter all reserve officers and enlisted 


men of the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps shall be paid by 
Quartermaster Corps disbursing officers from funds transferred to thelr 
eredit = Signal Corps appropriations. 

And for the payment of all espers in connection with the de- 
velopment of suitab types of aviation engines, — and 8 
aircraft appurtenances, including the cost of sample en its ther a, and 
and appurtenances, cost of any pateats and other hye ga an 
Sr k investigation, N and research 

for the payment of all expenses in 3 with H the 
r n expansion, acquisition, aa 1 — plants, factories, 
and establi ents for the manufacture of 
and appurtenances, including provision for e purchase or lease of 
land, with the build permanent or tem- 


porary buildin 
fre pa Am s 


maint. 

schools and colleges courses of instruction for eration students, in- 

cluding cost of instruction, 5 Ä and ( necessary for in- 

struction and subsistence of ents while ving such instruction. 
And also for Columbia administrative and contin 

in the District of ding 


and equipment, stationery, pl 
materials and equipment, and aa 


. ded, That motor-propelled vehicles, airplanes, engines, parts 
thereof, and pppertensnces may be exchanged in ere payment for new 
equipment of the same or mag agi eared er to used for the same 
purpose as those proposed to be 

officers and 


Provided — That during the. 
enlisted tang ae, ais che 


Signal Corps as ins 

business pertaining to the Aviation Section o t the lo rr Corps, shall 

be authorized, from funds appropriated in this act, the same mileage 

and transportation allowances as are authorized for officers or enlisted 
Regular Army. 


resent emer; 


men of the 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the committee 
can expedite the matter by disposing of the various committee 
amendments to this section first unless some Member has an 
amendment to some committee amendment. ‘Therefore the 
Chair will direct the committee amendments to be disposed of, 
and then the entire section is open for amendment. The Clerk 
will report the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 2, after the word“ section’ and beginning with the word 
“and, Es strike out all the language to and including the word “ section,” 
in line 5, and insert in leu — the following: and for the pur- 
chase, maintenance, oe d operation, through the Chief pm 
Officer of the Army, 9 i motor propelled passen, and equi 

rying vehicles * ch may be necessary for the Aviation 
the ignal Corps.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 21, after the word “ docks,” strike, out the word “ wire- 
less and insert in lieu thereof the word radio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

10, line 1, after the word “also,” strike out = were * peving 2 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “to ah after the word 
“otherwise,” strike out the word “ providing % A insert in Neu 
thereof the word “ provide,” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

a Clerk read as follows: 

10, line 14, after the nts “ troops,” strike out the words “and 
— t e necessary expenses of the aircraft production board.” 

The question was pary and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 19, after the word “ expenses,” strike out the following : 
“in the District of Columbia and elsewhere.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 20, after the word “including,” insert the word “one,” 
and after the word “chief” strike out the word “clerks” and insert 
the p “ clerk,” and after the word “clerk” strike out the word 

And. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, after the word “ that,” insert the following : 
approval of the Secretary of War.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

t ar 12, Pg . after the word “ traveling,” insert the words in 

2 


The Gaon; was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 

7 Pa 12, line 12, after the werd “ N strike out the word 
in and insert in lieu thereof the wor 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 15, insert as a new section section 10 


on * 


“ subject to the 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, on page 7, line 13, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the comma after the word “interest” be 
transposed to the word “land,” the second word from that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. 7, line 13, after dhe word “interest,” strike out the comma and 
insert it after the word “ land.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Page 9, line 14, in the word “references” the 
s should be stricken out. It should be in the singular. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 14, strike out the letter “ s“ in the word “ references.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 18, after the word “ that,” insert “ suring the existing 
mesei 2 Jer and on page T line 10, after the word insert the 
wo during the existing emergency.“ 


Mr. LENROOT. If I may have the attention of the chairman, 
I do not care to discuss this. I understood it was acceptable 
to him. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want a minute or two for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
a question, and before asking the question I will make a brief 
statement. I believe that this bill is of vast importance. I be- 
lieve the projects embodied in it are of supreme importance at 
the moment, and possibly may bring to a speedy conclusion the 
most hideous war in all history. Therefore I am cordially in 
favor of it. 

I believe, moreover, it is very desirable that we should avail 
ourselves of every possible opportunity not only to expedite the 
construction of these machines here but to get as many of them 
as possible elsewhere, and believing that, I have thought of offer- 
ing an amendment to this bill authorizing the Secretary of War 
in his discretion, if he found after investigation that the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, and Italy could, by re- 
ceiving a share of this appropriation, increase their own out- 
put of machines beyond what they will be able to make without 
the appropriation, to buy airplanes in those countries and from 
any available source. 

Mr. DENT. I do not believe there is any question but that 
the Secretary of War would have that authority. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not sure about that. I do not 
think the Secretary has that authority, and I do not think we 
ought to pay the expense of these foreign armies. We are 
lending them money they can use for that purpose. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have not yielded. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Dent] must have misunderstood the question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. My idea is this: I want to buy machines as 
rapidly as possible. I believe we can get more machines for 
a given amount of money in Europe than in this country. We 
ought to get them there when we can, and make them here, too, 
We want them in large quantities, and quickly. 
ro i DENT. That is what I thought the gentleman was driv- 

gat. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And I believe if we can do so, and get them 
more quickly, by getting some of them on the other side, we can 
avoid the hazard of trans-Atlantic carriage and danger of hav- 
ing them destroyed by submarines, we ought to do it. It is not 
important as to where these machines are made. The question 
of American labor is of secondary importance when it comes 
to saving American lives and winning the war as rapidly as 
possible. And if we learn after investigation that Great Britain 
or France or Italy or any other of our allies can increase their 
output of these machines we ought to buy them. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. You can buy them under this 
bill, can you not? 

Mr. DENT. Perhaps I misunderstood the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Staypen] when I answered as positively as I did. 
The idea, as I gathered from the gentleman's statement, is 
whether or not under this bill we could proceed, not only in 
this country but also in England or France, in order to expedite 
the organization of this corps and the building of machines? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. DENT. There is no question about that, and that is 
what I intended to say. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. You think there is no doubt about that? 

Mr. DENT. I do not think there is any doubt about it. 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. I am glad to hear it; and I hope, if the 
Secretary of War finds that he can get machines anywhere in 
larger numbers, he will proceed to do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I want to take a moment to 
explain the amendment I have offered and which the chairman 
of the committee accepted. 

Section 9, as it stands, is permanent legislation, and its powers 
will exist after the war. The amendment I have to 
certain places makes the powers of section 9 in force only during 
the existing emergency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. Lenroor]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. There are two amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sasatn). Were there two amend- 
ments? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. They were all in one, and were both 


adopted. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


Mr, MORGAN. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MORGAN: Page 7, line 14, after the word 
„otherwise, insert a colon and the following words 

“Provided, That, by order of the President, any unappropriated or 
reserved public land may be reserved from entry and ted and 
used for such aviation stations.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have called the attention of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent], the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and also the attention of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], the ranking Republican 
member of said committee, to the amendment which I have 
offered. I do not believe they have any objection to the adoption 
of my amendment. It is probable, Mr. Chairman, that under 
the general law the President would have authority to set aside 
any portion of the public domain to be used for military purposes 
which would, of course, include the use of such lands for aviation 
training stations. To avoid any question about the matter 
there can be no harm in inserting this provision. The amend- 
ment authorizes the President by Executive order to reserve 
from entry and to designate and use any unappropriated or re- 
served public land for aviation stations. These stations are to 
be permanent. It*will require the expenditure of three-quarters 
of a million of dollars to erect the necessary buildings and 
equipment for one of these stations, There should be no ques- 
tion, therefore, about the authority of the President to set apart 
any of the public lands to be used as permanent aviation 
stations. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been prompted to present this amend- 
ment by the situation in my own congressional district. In the 
county of Alfalfa, in the eighth Oklahoma district, which I have 
the honor to represent in this House, there is what is known as 
the Saline Reserve. It is sometimes called the Salt Plains. It 
embraces something like 50,000 acres of land, according to my 
memory. It is something like 15 miles in length and from 6 to 10 
miles in width. It is a level tract of land upon which there are 
no buildings, trees, or other obstructions. There is no vegeta- 
tion on this land owing to the salt water which is near the sur- 
face of the land. In the opinion of some good judges it is an 
ideal location for an aviation training station. It is_located 
near the city of Cherokee, the growing county seat of Alfalfa 
County. The city has a population of something like 3,000. It 
is a city with all modern improvements, with electric lights, 
water works, and with three railroads. Alfalfa County is one 
of the best agricultural counties in the State of Oklahoma, or, for 
that matter, in any State of the Union. The people of the county, 
including, of course, the city of Cherokee, are intelligent, pro- 
gressive, and patriotic. Nowhere else could there be better sur- 
roundings for the training of men who we believe are to play 
such an important part in winning the war in which this coun- 
try is now engaged. The wide-awake Commercial Club of the 
city of Cherokee, through its secretary, W. E. Wiles, has made a 
formal application to the War Department to have one of the 
aviation training stations established on the Saline Reservation 
to which I have referred. Should this bill which appropriates 
$640,000,000 for aviation purposes become a law—and we all 
recognize that it will become a law—I am informed that a large 
number of aviation training stations will be established in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. Before establishing any of these 
stations the War Department will thoroughly investigate all 
proposed locations. I do not know what will be the result of 
the investigation of the Saline Reservation in Oklaioma. This 
location must take its chances with others. However, I think 
it is wise to adopt my amendment so that there can be no ques- 


tion but what the War Department may utilize this reservation 
or any other public lands in the Western States for aviation- 
training stations. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to think that the 
President would have that authority anyhow, but I can not see 
any possible objection to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not wish to take up the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee whether in the consideration of this 
bill his committee took up at all the matter of the bill on which 
some hearings had been had for the creation of a separate de- 
partment of aeronautics? 

Mr. DENT. I will state that the committee did not. They 
thought-that ought to be considered separately and independ- 
ently of this particular proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FITZGERALD: On page 11 strike out lines 
16 to 25, inclusive, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph has 
already been amended by the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment striking out the words “in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere.” ‘This is the authority to expend out of the appro- 
priation money for rent, clerical service, office furniture, and the 
like. 

Under date of July 12 the War Department transmitted esti- 
mates to Congress aggregating $5,854,000, and they set forth the 
specific purposes for which the money is required. For addi- 
tional employees in the War Department they ask $3,726,000; 
for contingent expensés, $820,000; for stationery, $550,000; for 
rent of buildings, $196,000; for printing and binding, $374,000. 
These estimates will be taken up, and specific appropriations 
will be made for those services in a bill the consideration of 
which is to begin on Monday. 

It seems to me that the money in this present bill should be 
devoted exclusively to the purposes of paying for the aircraft, 
the buildings, the plants, the subsistence, and the pay and equip- 
ment of the officers and men in the Aviation Corps, and the money 
for the departmental services should be segregated, as it is 
always segregated from such appropriations. Unless specific 
authority be given to spend the money for rent and clerical 
services in the District of Columbia, the appropriation is not 
available for that purpose. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
New York a question? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. As I understood the gentleman to-day in dis- 
cussing the bill, he made the statement that if the committee 
amendment striking out the words “ in the District of Columbia ” 
be adopted in this bill, no money could be paid for clerical hire 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. For the other purposes enumerated, 
however—stationery and office furniture—the money would be 
available. I do not believe the gentleman desires to mix up this 
appropriation with such items. I believe the paragraph should 
go out, so that the money can be specifically carried elsewhere. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman says he expects to report a de- 
ficiency bill that will take care of this paragraph. Under those 
circumstances I have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. 7 5 for the purpose of carrying this act into effect the 
sum of $640,000,000 is hereby appropriated out of any funds in the 
Treasury not t otherwise specially appropriated. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will agree to strike out the 
word “specially” there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FITZGERALD : Page 12, line 18, after the 
wien appropriated,” insert ‘the words to be available until June 30, 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The period after the word “ appropri- 
ated ” should be stricken out and a comma should be inserted in 
lieu thereof. 

I assume, Mr, Chairman, that it is the purpose to expend the 
money within the fiscal year, but in the event it is not expended, 
inasmuch as it is not for the fiscal year, the covering-in act 
would not apply if the money be not expended during this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman suggest the words immed!- 
ately available“? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. It is not to be made immediately 
available. It is to be available until June 30, 1918. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“ specially ” in line 17, page 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Maxx: Amend, page 12, line 17, by strik- 
ing cut the word “ specially.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman withhold that motion to 
allow me to offer an amendment? = 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN, I offer the following amendment, Mr. Ohair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 12, line 16, strike out 
$640,000,000 and insert in lieu thereof $320,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on fhe amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, this morning’s Washington Post 
was an eye opener to me. Just yesterday we were assured the 
steel men had surrendered to the Government and were going 
to be content with fair profits under prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment. And now comes the statement from Gen. Goethals that 
he has let contracts, not that he is negotiating, but that he has 
contracted for 642,800 tons of steel ships at $158 per ton, and 
1,218,000 tons of wooden ships at $143 per ton. This is surrender 
by the steel interests with a vengeance. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer of same date, which I read later, has this article, 
which includes a letter from Gen. Goethals: 

WASHINGTON, July 13. 


Maj. Gen. Goethals, manager of the Shipping Board's emergency fleet 
ration, took full charge of the Government's shipbuilding program 
to-day and announced sweeping plans for 3 the great mer- 
chant fleet with which the United States hopes to defeat the German 
submarine campaign. $ 
The most important steps contemplated by Gen. Goethals are these: 
Immediate construction of two Government-owned shipbuilding plants 
for building 400 fabricated steel ships of 2,500,000 begin 

Commandeering of 1,500,000 tons of shipping now building for pri- 
vate account in American yards, 

A request for another great appropriation for building ships. 

Gen. Goethals’s announcement was made in a letter to Chairman 
Denman, of the Shipping Board, which said the fleet corporation, under 
powers just granted by President Wilson, would start on its building 

rogram Monday by 8 contracts for construction of the two 
Jovernment ship plants and by outlining to shipbuilders the plans for 
commandeering vessels under construction. 
STATEMENT BY MR. DENMAN. 

Chairman Denman, of the Shipping Board, who also is president and 
director of the corporation and whose friends had sought for him the 
powers conferred on the fleet corporation by the President, made this 
statement after receiving Gen. Goethals's letter : 

“The board of directors of the fleet corporation will be called to- 
gether probably Monday to discuss the General's program. I have no 
doubt the directors and the General will have no disagreement over 
poig on the program he has outlined for us when the matter has had 
ull discussion.” 3 

Gen: Goethals's announcement and Denman's comment were regarded 
by the General's friends as indicating a final settlement in his favor of 
the long drawn-out controversy between the two men as to the lic: 
to be pursned in building ships. Although the fleet corporation's r 
of directors is com of members and employees of the shipping 
board, it was said to-night on the highest authority tbat the situation 
would be so arranged that Gen. Goethals can proceed witbout hindrance. 

CONTRACTS NOW LET. 


Gen. Goethals's letter to Mr. Denman discloses that the fleet corpora- 
tion has let contracts for 425 ships, 345 of them wood and 77 steel, with 
a total tonnage of 1,860,800. The cost of the wooden ships will be $143 
a ton and the steel ships $158. 

Contracts for building the Government yards will be let Monday on 


a basis of cost plus 6 per cent. Options will be given to contractors to 


purchase the plants on completion of the work. 
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Proffers that have come to the fleet corporation for building com- 
leted ships, it was said to-day, show that steel ships can be built faster 
n wood. Steel ships complete, it is said, can turned out within 


five months frem the time work is begun, while wooden construction 
will require eight months. 

Gen. Goethals's letter to Chairman Denman follows: 

“Now that the President has authorized the emergency fleet com 
poration to exercise the powers granted by Congress to build and com- 
mandeer ships, I intend, on Monday, to start ship construction, which 
will-cot.plere my shipbuilding program, My full program is as follows: 

"I. Ships now building: 

“ Contracts for 348 wood ships have been let or agreed upon, with a 
tonnage sgt of 1,218,000 tons, at a cost, completed, of approxi- 
mately $174,000,000. 

“In addition, I have under negotiation contracts for about 100 wood 


ships. 
* Contracts for 77 steel ships have been let or agreed upon, with a 
tonnage of 642,800 tons, at a cost of approximately $101,660,356. 

“There are 5 . 1 gt toes 425 ships of all sorts. with an aggregate 
tonnage of 1,860,800, at a cost of approximately $275,000,000, besides 
100 more wood 7 under negotiation. 
tracts for wood ships (of design approved by the naval architect of the 
corporation), which I can secure from responsible bidders. 

“II. Construction of standardized ships. 

* My main reliance for getting the greatest amount of the most sery- 
iceable tonnage in the shortest time will be on the construction of 
fabricated steel ships of standard pattern. For that purpose | shall 
ure to some extent the existing yards. 


GOVERNMENT TO OWN PLANTS. 


“On Monday I shall offer contracts for the building of two plants 
(to be owned by the Government) for the construction of fabricated 
steel ships to produce 400 ships of an aggregate tonnaga SADALI of 
2,500,000 tons within the next 18 to 24 months. For the building of 
these two yards and the construction of ships in them, 1 shall offer, as 
compensation to the agents who undertake the work, a fee of approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the total cost of the work with rewards for savings 
in cost and for speed in delivery. 

“Provision will be made for decreasing the fee to prevent unneces- 
sary cost. The contracts will give the Government the benefit of 
Government-fixed 8 prices, and will provide for cessation of 
work at any time so that the appropriation may not be exceeded. Op- 
tions will be given to the contractors to purchase the plants at arbi- 
trated values on the Cupton of the work. 

“The ann of the ship is ready, the plans of the 2 are ready, 
the distribution of the work of furnishing the material and of fabrica- 
tion is arranged. 


I shall continue to let all con- 


WILL CONSUME AVAILABLE MONEY. 


“This part of the program will take all the $550,000,000 available, 
not absorbed by contracts made or making as s ated in the beginning 
of this letter. The pro will more than redeem my estimates to 
the congressional committee at the time this appropriation was asked 
for of 3,000.090 tons of new construction within 18 months. 

“The additional contracts for wood ships which I expect to place, 
together with the full number of fabricated steel ships which it is 

Janned to build, will zeqnize more money than 8 as authorized. 
hen I know how much will be needed, it will necessary to ask 
Con; for further sums. 

“3. Commandeeri of ships in yards: ad 

“On Monday 1 shall deliver to ship builders a general statement of 
the program which I have long been maturing for commandeering ships 
now under construction for private account, such ships haying an ag- 
greate tonnage considerably in excess of 1,500,000 tons. 

WILL FEDERALIZE YARDS, 

“The essence of this program is to commandeer all such ships and 
expedite their construction by piaig labor and cutting out refinements. 
By this Federalizing each yard, giving it Government help and putting 
it on a speed basis, we shal] produce its greatest efficiency. As fast as 
the berths are cleared each yard will be devoted to the production of 
a single type of tonnage for which it is best suited. I count upon the 
complete cooperation of the yards. 

This program is made competitive because expedition can not be ob- 
tained ina ye 7 rtly on rush work and partly on prewar time 
schedules, y investigation has satisfied me that citizens of the United 
States and of our allies will pay the cost of 8 ships now W | 
for them and take them off our hands. If this policy is adopted, it wil 
conserve our fund. 

“T agree that it is essential for the Shipping Board to requisition at 
once the neutral ships which are constructed and ready to sail. have 
no data to make an estimate as to how many of these ships there are or 
how much money will be required for this purchase. I shall, therefore, 
cut my program to the extent of $50,000,000. Please notify me at once 
whether this is enough. 

“Each day’s delay in summer—in commandeering or contracting— 
means two days’ loss of time in throwing the work into the winter 
pe nee It is for that reason I am urgent that the program start on 

onday.” 


I look in yain for any comment or criticism of this enormous 
price being paid by Gen. Goethals for ships as announced, or 
the enormous commission to be paid to the “agents who under- 
take the work” of building two Government shipbuilding plants 
and the construction of ships in them, “ with reward for savings 
in cost and speed in delivery.” Just what the function, responsi- 
bilities, or outlay of these agents will be is not clear, The Gen- 
eral will let the building of the two plants by contract and the 
Government will build the ships in the plants, so I presume 
these “agents who undertake the work” will only superintend 
and overlook the work. . 

In another paragraph of his letter the General states: 

This part of the program— 

The two plants and ships built in them 
will take all of the $550,000,000 available not absorbed by the contracts 
made or making, as stated in the beginning of this letter. 

That is to say, as I figure it, about $225,000,000. So these 
agents seem to me to be about to be awarded, without one dollar 
invested or risk assumed, a neat little sum of 6 per cent on 
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$225,000,000, or about $13,500,000 for 18 months’ on of 
a Government contract and job as commissions, besides “ rewards 
for savings in cost and speedy delivery.” 

In the name of the Lord of Hosts and of the people of the 
United States, will not somebody offer Gen. Goethals “ rewards 
for savings” somewhere in costs? Speed in delivery is all im- 
portant, and the President wisely sought to place in charge of 
our shipbuilding the greatest genius in constructive and adminis- 
trative ability in America. Naturally his eyes turned to Gen. 
Goethals, crowned with the laurals of victory in the greatest engi- 
neering achievement of tlie ages in building the Panama Canal. 

But every step he has taken since he has been selected by the 
President to take charge of this ship building has seemed to me 
to be utterly reckless as to the expenditure of the millions of 
the people’s money aud prodigal in the bestowal of princely 
bounties on those with whom and through whom he deals in 
behalf of the Government. From the first he has acted as if 
he were supreme and sole director of the Nation's program of 
shipbuilding, and scorned the advise or cooperation of the Ship- 
ping Board, notwithstanding the law has placed the building 
or acquiring of ships for the Government in the hands of the 
Shipping Board, which was appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and of which Mr. 
Denman is chairman. I personally know that Mr. Denman is 
one of the best-posted men in the United States in regard to 
our merchant marine, and one of the strongest and ablest of 
men, and one whose soul is devoted to the discharge of his duty. 
The other members of the board are able men also; but Gen. 
Goethals acts as if there were no Shipping Board. Why he 
writes to Chairman Denman at all is a mystery, since he only 
writes to tell him what he, Goethals, has done. Perhaps the 
mystery is explained by the next to the last paragraph of his 
letter to the chairman, in which he confesses he has no data to 
determine how much money will be required to pay for neutral 
ships constructed and ready to sail, and rather curtly asks 
Mr. Denman to notify him at once whether $50,000,000, to 
which he says he has cut his program, is enough for that pur- 
pose. This is not the first time he has ignored the Shipping 
Board, which, in my judgment, knows far more than he about 
shipping. Before this he has been called down by a refusal of 
Chairman Denman to approve what seemed to me an outrageous 
price for steel. Somehow I understand that matter was ad- 
justed, but that matter was a trivial one compared to the matter 
set forth in Gen. Goethal’s letter which I have quoted. 

I wish to revert to the prices which Gen. Goethals has agreed 
to pay for ship tonnage—$158 per ton for steel and $143 per ton 
for wooden ships, involving $275,000,000. Prior to August, 1914, 
ships were generally built, so the testimony showed before our 
Committee on Merchant Marine, in England at about $40 per 
ton and in this country at from $40 to $60 per ton; and the ship- 
builders here professed that if they had a large quantity of 
ships to build they could do it at least, if the ships were stand- 
ardized, as cheaply as England could. Now they are to be given 
a quantity of building, and that in the main to be standardized, 
far greater than ever England's shipyards built; and yet Gen. 
Goethals, right off the reel, contracts with them to pay a price 
four times the English ante bellum price and three times the 
American ante bellum price. Truly the steel men were wise to 
“ surrender ” to the Government, so far as shipbuilding is con- 
cerned, unless they are forbidden to take any of these ship- 
building contracts and compelled to furnish steel to those who 
get the contracts at reasonable prices, say $56 per ton—the price, 
as I recall it, at which Mr. Daniels required and compelled 
them to furnish steel for naval construction. If this shipbuild- 
ing program of Gen. Goethals does not lay the foundation for 
the greatest of all war grafts and war scandals in history, it 
is not what it seems to me. 

Mr. DENT. Is it necessary for the committee to vote on the 
amendment to the title? 

Mr. CRISP. No; that comes up in the House. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 
™ Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5826) to 
nuthorize the President to increase temporarily the Signal Corps 
of the Army, and to purchase, manufacture, maintain, repair, 
and operate airships, and for other purposes, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and amendments to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. ` 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, by unanimous consent, the title of the 
bill was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Signal Corps of the Army and to 
purchase, manufacture, maintain, repair, and operate airships, 
and to make appropriations therefor, and for other purposes.” 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Record show that there was no Member voting against the 
passage of the aeroplane bill. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Recorp show it. 


ADJOURNMENTS UNTIL JULY 23, 1917. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Wednesday next, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Wednesday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let us see if we 
can not extend the request. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to ask unanimous consent that 
when the House meets on Wednesday next it shall adjourn to 
meet on the following Saturday. 

Mr. MANN. Why not make the request that the House ad- 
journ to-day until Wednesday, and that when we meet Wednes- 
day, after the approval of the Journal, we adjourn until Satur- 
day, and that on Saturday, after the approval of the Journal, 
we adjourn until the following Monday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will make that request all in one; that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Wednes- 
day, and that after the reading and approval of the Journal 
on Wednesday the House adjourn to meet on Saturday follow- 
ing, and that after the reading and approval of the Journal on 
Saturday the House adjourn to meet on the following Monday 
at 12 o'clock. 3 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina what can be done on Wednesday if 
we consent to the gentleman's request? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nothing can be done on Wednesday except 
to adjourn after the reading and approval of the Journal. 

Mr. MANN. Nothing will be done unless some Member dies? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nothing. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Wednesday next 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will allow me, assuming that 
this aviation bill should immediately pass the Senate, could there 
not be some arrangement by which the House without objection 
could send it to conference and dispose of it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Senate will not take up this bill until 
after the food bill is passed. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet next. Wednesday, and that after the reading 
and approval of the Journal on Wednesday the House shall 
adjourn until Saturday, and that after the reading and approval 
of the Journal on Saturday the House shall adjourn until Mon- 
day week at 12 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr, SEARS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
am getting quite a number of letters from home urging that 
Congress get busy and pass some laws, and I would like to 
know if there is anything for the House to do next week? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is nothing that the House can do; the 
gentleman's constituents are referring to the body at the other 
end of the Capitol. The House has done everything it was re- 
quired to do up to now. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS. The newspapers are giving the idea that the 
House is not doing anything. 

Mr, J. And the gentleman knows that that is not 
true. 9 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the gentleman a question. Would it not be 
better not to provide for an adjournment in the future, as we 
might want to do something? It seems to me that you are ex- 
ceeding the jurisdiction of the House, because the Constitution 


Except to move to adjourn? 
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does not provide for an adjournment for only three days at a 
time. The gentleman is asking unanimous consent that the 
House when it adjourns next Wednesday adjourn to a future 
date. 

Mr. KITOHIN. I see the point of the gentleman, and we will 
make it that way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. CROSSER. Reserving the right to object, the Patent 
Committee has a bill which we think of sufficient importance 
connected with the war, and we feel that if the House is going 
to adjourn substantially for a week we ought to have some 
understanding about getting the bill up when it goes into session 


again, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe that there is something in the propo- 
sition contained in the resolution the gentleman refers to and 
that the House ought to consider it. I believe we will do it when 
we come back here on Monday, the 23d, and I will do what I can 
to get the bill up. 

Mr. CROSSER. It will no take more than half an hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? á 

There was no objection. 


UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF SEQUOIA. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the addresses and 
proceedings in Statuary Hall at the unveiling of the statue of 
Sequoia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the addresses and proceedings in Statuary Hall at the unveiling 
of the statue of Sequoia Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was not present on that occa- 
sion, and I would like to ask unanimous consent to print some 
remarks in the Recorp appropriate to that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 4 3 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the aero- 
plane bill just passed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in reply to some observations 
made yesterday by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, does that in- 
clude anything except the remarks of the gentleman himself? 

Mr. GORDON. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the aeroplane bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? é 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in order to save time, I ask unani- 


mous consent that al] gentlemen have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the aviation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the aviation bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. y 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. n.) the House adjourned, under its previous order, 
until Wednesday, July 18, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Director of the Mint 
submitting an estimate of appropriation required for wages of 
workmen, mint at New Orleans, for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 263); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of the In- 
terior submitting an estimate of appropriation for the con- 
struction, equipment, and furnishing of semipermanent build- 
ings at St. Elizabeth's Hospital (H, Doc. No. 264); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of the In- 
terior submitting an estimate of additional appropriation for 
the construction and operation of railroads in Alaska (H. Doc. 
No. 265); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8641) to au- 
thorize the county of Cass, in the State of Indiana, to construct 
a bridge across the Wabash River east of the city of Logans- 
port, at a point known as Cedar or Rock Island, in said Wabash 
River, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 98), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4945) to ex- 
tend the time for constructing a bridge across the Missouri 
River near Kansas City, Mo., authorized by an act approved 
June 17, 1914, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 99), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 2106) to authorize 
the county of Cass, in the State of Indiana, to construct a 
bridge across the Wabash River east of the city of Logansport, 
at a point known as Cedar or Rock Island, in said Wabash 
River, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 100), Which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4282) ex- 
tending the limit of time for the construction of a bridge across 
Flint River, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 101), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5250) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., 
of Wisner, La., to construct a bridge across Bayou Macon, in 
Louisiana, at a point east of the town of Wisner, La., reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
102), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 2434) authorizing 
the counties of Cass and Itasca, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River between said counties, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 103), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4427) granting 
the consent of Congress to Webbers Falls Railroad Co., a corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the 
Arkansas River between the towns of Webbers Fall and Gore, 
in the State of Oklahoma, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 104), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5147) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Sebastian bridge district to construct 
a bridge across the Arkansas River, at the foot of Garrison 
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Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark., reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 105), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5267) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Wolf Creek Lumber Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across Tug River, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 106), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4431) to 
provide for the common defense and general welfare by increas- 
ing the production of food upon public and private lands within 
United States reclamation projects, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 107), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. $ 


By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 5433) granting an increase of 
pension to William Horrigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 5434) granting 
a pension to Olivia Pattison; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 5435) granting a pension to 
Isabella Bootman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5436) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Kittrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 5487) to reinstate John K. 
Thompson as a gunner in the United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5438) to cor- 
rect the military record of A. G. Vincent; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 5439) granting a pension to 
Lucinda Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 5440) granting an increase of 
pension to Peter Cruikshank; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 5425) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LUNN: A bill (H. R. 5426) to create a board of mili- 
tary inventions in the War Department; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 5427) for acquiring a site 
and erecting a public building thereon in Hartford, Conn., for 
the use and accommodation of the post office as an annex 
thereto; to the Committee on Public Buildings Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER;: A bill (H. R. 5428) to relieve the owners of 
mining claims who have been entered into the Red Cross work 
with the military or naval forces of the United States as nurse 
or assistant in the Red Cross work from performing assessment 
work during the term of such service in the said Red Cross 
work; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5429) for the protection of desert-land 
entrywomen who enter the services of the Red Cross with the 
military or naval forces of the United States in the time of war; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5430) providing for the counting of service 
in the Red Cross with the military and naval forces of the 
United States as equivalent to residence and cultivation upon 
homestead entries, and in the event of the Red Cross person's 
death in such Red Cross service providing for the issuance of 
patent for such land to her husband or minor children; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R, 5431) to author- 
ize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge 
across the Saline River, at or near Suttons Ferry, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Resolution (H. Res. 118) calling upon the 
Secretary of War for information concerning pay days of en- 
listed men of the Regular Army and of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Resolution (H. Res. 119) to exempt cotton 
from the provisions of the food-control bill; to the Committee 
Agriculture. 5 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 124) for 
the appointment of a joint special committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to investigate the murder of citizens 
of the United States and the destruction of their property at 
East St. Louis, in the State of Illinois, on the 2d day of July, 
1917, and to recommend to the Congress such legislation as will 
prevent similar outrages in the future and insure to all Ameri- 
can citizens the rights guaranteed to them by the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 125) providing 
that only mechanics and artisans necessary in upbuilding the 
Army and Navy be exempted from draft into the National Army ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania, requesting the Secretary of War and the Surgeon 
General of the Army to accept the services of the American 
Purple Cross Association; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Mrs. Helen 
Wickham, Miss Florence Lacy, Patrick H. Wickham, John 
Meehan, and Edward Nolan, relative to the independence of Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church, indorsing the movement looking toward the 
establishment of “ white zones” about all military and naval 
camps and stations; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of the women of Gulfport, Miss., 
urging as a war measure the submission of the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment to the States for ratification; to the Com- ` 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Also (by request), petition of Estella Paxton Watkins, for a 
meeting of the women of Mississippi, at Pass Christian, urging 
the submission to the States for ratification of the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the Democratic Territorial 
Committee of Hawaii, indorsing as the candidates of the 
party for the position of governor of the Territory of Hawaii 
the names of Mr. Lincoln L. McCandless and Prof. William A. 
Bryan; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also (by request), petition of the conference on the high cost 
of living held in New York City, urging legislation empowering 
the Government to take over and operate the following-named 
natural resources: Coal, oil, ores, timberland, and water power, 
or any of them; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of the Christadelphian Ecclesia of 
Jersey City, N. J., commending Congress for exempting from the 
selective-draft law members of religious sects whose principles 
forbid such members to participate in war in any form; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Petition of Woman’s Society, of Abilene; 
Women’s Missionary Society, Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Abilene; the Missionary Society of Lamesa; the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Auxiliary, Big Spring, all in the State of Texas, favor- 
ing the prohibition of the liquor business as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Methodist Auxiliary in the city of Stan- 
ton, Tex., favoring the prohibition of the liquor business as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Merkel, Tex., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
New York, urging that the conscription law be submitted to the 
people of the United States for their approval of disapproval; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the National Association of 
Fisheries, urging the enactment of legislation to prevent the 
discharge of commercial and other waste into streams and 
tidal waters; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of the Chicago Retailers’ Association, 
asking that the President of the United States delegate a per- 
son or persons to address or otherwise advise the retail mer- 
chants as to the best way to aid the Federal Government; te 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Papers to accompany 
House bill 3782, granting an increase of pension to Edwin Wii- 
cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 5432) granting a pension to 
Taswell E. Collett ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. JONES of Texas: Petition of Women’s Missionary 
Society of Valley View, Tex., favoring the prohibition of the 
liquor business as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John T. Wiley and 14 others, residing in 
Canyon, Tex., requesting certain legislation with reference to 
the public lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Westerly 
(R. I.) Central Labor Union, fayoring passage of the Lever food 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of a union meeting of Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches, Atkinson, Nebr., fayoring prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 3 

By Mr. LEA: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
California, favoring war prohibition as a food-conservation 
measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of the Tillman County Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, Hollister, Okla., urging laws to pro- 
hibit the manufacture of all food products into beverage drinks; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Mr. Dale Moats, superintendent 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School; Rev. B. T. Trevy, pastor 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and the officers and teachers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Harrisville, W. Va., urging 
the passage of a bone dry“ prohibition measure, and commend- 
ing the House of Representatives for its recent action on such 
amendment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation of Hamlin, Monroe County, N. Y., favor- 
ing the passage of an amendment to public 380, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, allowing the mails to carry such mailing matter as is 
necessary to enable churches in dry States to secure wine needed 
for sacramental purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Union Trust Co., the National Bank of 
Commerce, and the Traders’ National Bank of Rochester, N. Y., 
` protesting against the Cummins amendment to the food-conser- 
. vation bill in that it would destroy the market value of liquor 
in bond, cut down Federal revenue, and threaten the monetary 
integrity of the Nation, and is without cause; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the Central Trade and Labor Council of 
Rochester, N. Y.,- protesting against the Cummins’ amendment 
to the food-conservation bill as unnecessary and destructive to 
personal and property rights, and would cause many workers to 
lose their livelihood ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Medina Grange, No. 1160, opposing any food- 
control legislation predicated on the false proposition that the 
farmers of the United States are overpaid for their produce, and 
protesting against the appointment of any person by any food 
council or board of food control who is not a practical farmer 
or a man actually engaged in the business of the distribution 
of food products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the Home Defense League of 
Rome, N. Y., favoring the admission of osteopaths to the Medi- 
cal Corps of the Army and Navy, after qualification; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: Petition of Woman's 
Missionary Council, Methodist Episcopal Church South, urging 
the prohibition of the liquor business as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petitions of Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce; Congdon & Carpenter Co.; Olneyville Business Men's 
Association; General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island; 
Pawtucket Business Men’s Association; city council of Provi- 
dence; Dr. S. A. Fuller, Cranston ; Clarence E. Palmer, Cranston ; 
E. R. Brayton, Providence; William C. Chambers, Cranston; 
Edward D. O'Connell, Cranston ; Newton J. Sweet, Providence; 
Frank F. Potter, Riverpoint; William E. Randall, Lakewood; 
and Dr. F. A, Twitchell, Providence, all in the State of Rhode 
Island, favoring the passage of the daylight-saving bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Local No. 217, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, of Westerly ; John C. Thomson, Providence; 
Local No, 838, Graystone Textile Workers, Centerdale; and the 
Office Supply Co., A. H. Sanborn, Providence, all in the State of 
Rhode Island, favoring the passage of the food-control bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the State Board of Health of Rhode Island, 
favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution 63, to estab- 
lish a reserye of the Public Health Service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Narragansett and citizens of 
Charlestown, R. I., favoring the submission of a constitutional 
amendment for woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


Also, petition of Dodge & Camfield Co. and Hanley Hoye Co., of 
Providence, R. I., against the withdrawal of whisky from bond; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of ©. J. Roberts, 
of Menoken, N. Dak., and 51 others, urging the repeal of the 
selective-draft law; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Moxpay, July 16, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer : 

Almighty God, we unite our hearts in this Senate Chamber 
before Thee in our common prayer, asking for Thy blessing upon 
our land and country. Thou hast made this land very dear to 
our hearts—the land of our homes, the land of our loved ones, 
the land of our ideals and of our religion. We pray God's bless- 
ing upon our land in this time, where there has been forced 
upon us against our will, against our protest, against all justice 
and right, the necessity for an armed force for our national de- 
fense. We pray that we may realize that all the mighty forces 
of justice and truth are in league with us for the accomplish- 
ment of our great national destiny. Lead us on, O God of our 
fathers, to the completion of the work that Thou has committed 
to our hands. We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Thursday, July 12, 1917, was read and approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quroum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah suggests 
the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Martin Shields 
Beckham 8 S. Dak. Myers Smith, Ariz, 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Colt ones, Wash. New moot 
Culberson logg Norris Sterling 
Curtis Kend ek Phelan Tillman 
Fletcher Kenyon Pittman Trammell 
Gronna King Ransdell Ish 
Hale Lodge Shafroth Warren 
Harding McCumber Sheppard Williams 
Hollis McNary Sherman 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. I will let this announcement stand for the present. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosson] is detained on official business. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Gore, Mr. Hustinc, Mr. THompson, Mr. VARpDAMAN, and 
Mr. WApswortH answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Owen, Mr. Stunoxs, Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
Mr. Lewis, and Mr. McKetrar entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names, 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Saursnunx] and the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] are detained on important business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Oyrnatan] is detained on official business. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Krey] is detained on important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the en- 
rolled bill (H. R. 5405) making appropriations for certain session 
employees of the Senate and House of Representatives, which 
had previously been signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


OIL LAND LEASES (S. DOC. NO. 63). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of April 16, 1917, certain information 
relative to the number of leases of lands of the Osage Indians 
in the State of Oklahoma, issued or authorized since the Ist 


1917. 


~ 


day of January, 1916, and the area embraced therein, etc., 
which, with the accon,panying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 


APPROPRIATION POR AVIATION. 


A message from the House, by G. F. Turner, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 5326) to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Signal 
Corps of the Army and to purchase, manufacture, maintain, 
repair, and operate airships, and to make appropriations there- 
for, and for other purposes, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

H. R. 5826. An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, manu- 
facture, maintain, repair, and operate airships, and to make 
appropriations therefor, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this morning I saw what 
purported to be some news, to the effect that when the aeronau- 
tical bill came from the House the leaders in the Senate had 
expressed a hope that they would get it through by the Ist of 
August. I wish to express the hope that we shall not waste all 
that time in getting it through. Apropos of that, I wish to have 
read at the desk an editorial from the Washington Post in this 


morning's issue. i 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
as follows: 


hears none. 
The Secretary read 
: MAKE IT UNANIMOUS. 

Reports are current that the airplane appropriation bill will be de- 
Jayed in the Senate by legislators who are ous to know all the details 
1 8 the stupendous plan for taking command of the air and b; 
others who are anxious to establish a department of aviation instea: 


of leaving the creation of the air fleet to the Regular Army. It is to 
be hoped that these reports are not true. 
There is no good reason for delay-in the Senate. The details sur- 


ven to Senators. These detalls 


rounding the air fleet plans can not be X 
e desirability of the legislation, 


are not needed in order to pass 5 
while, if discussed even behind closed doors, there would be a chance 
that Germany would hear of them. All that Germany should know is 
that the United States is moving on a colossal scale to annihilate her 
and that nothing will prevent the catastrophe except surrender. As 
Mr. Maxx pithily suggested, Germany should first learn our plans on 
the field of battle. 

As for a department of aviation, it is not only unnecessary but would 
be a mischief making addition to the national war machine. Airplanes 
are war implements; nothing more. They can be used in cooperation 
with military or naval forces or mixed. At this stage of their develop- 
ment they are auxiliary to military or naval forces, and should be under 
the direction of the military or naval commander in charge of opera- 
tions. The time may come when an airplane army will be paramount 
and land or water forces secondary in importance; if so, be 
the proper time to establish a department of aviation. At this time a 
separate aviation department would necessarily divide authority and 
eg friction between fighting forces. That would be assistance te 

e enemy. 

The air fleet contemplated by the pending bill is a magnificent project, 
which, if developed with secrecy and dispatch and operated wi dili- 
gence, will change the course of the world and confer a blessing upon 
all mankind. The Senate has an opportunity te share with the House 
in a gloriously patriotic feat, worthy of the itions of this imperish- 
able free Nation. Let it pass the bill 5 and at once, so that 
the sage along, ere shall fly to their target with eagle Let the 
Senate place the President’s hands these hty ons of power 
and energy, to be translated into victory by American genius and 3 
can valor. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution passed by the Grand Igloo, Pioneers of Alaska, on 
April 23, 1917, which will be incorporated in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolution. 


To the President of the United States and the honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

Whereas there was before the Sixty-fourth Congress H. R. 17499, 
generally known as the Alexander bill, and a. simil: measure 
will be introduced this session, by the terms of w 
the Territorial legislature to tax the canneries is 
sald Territorial 4 3 and the title of fish-trap sites in the 
Territorial waters is given in perpetuity to locators, and the limita- 
tion of said legislature to amend, alter, or modify the Federal laws 
regulating fisheries are further confined: 

Therefore the Grand Igloo, Pioneers of Alaska, in convention assem- 
bled, condemn said Alexander bill or any similar measure that may be 
introduced, for the reason that the canneries are a rightful subject of 
taxation of said Territory, and the granting of fishery sites 
petuity fosters monopoly and will place a tax through such mono: - 
tion on terity, and further because the people of —_ 
their legislature, is in a far better position, ough understanding t 
lecal conditions and being able to act more quickly, to correct abuses 
that are now destroying our salmon fisheries; 

And we er recommend that no law be enacted by the Congress 
that will allow any corporation or individual to divest. the Territory 
of a just control in the great resources 18 monopolizing the same, de- 
priving local fishing interests from multiplying and expanding; and 
we urgently request that the open waters of Alaska do 3 
remain common property for common use, and subject only to Fed 
and Territorial control. 
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And Fr memorialists do most respectfully and earnestly pray that 
H. R. 17499, rting to be for the protection. regulation, and con- 
servation of the erles of Alaska, and generally known as the Alex- 
ahder bill, do not pam 
Passed the Grand Igloo, Pioneers of Alaska, April 23, 1917. 
Joux W. ME, President. 
Jay S. MATTHEWS, Secretary. 
Ictoo No. 15, PIONEERS oF ALASKA, 
Anchorage, Alaska, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a copy of resolutions adopted at the semiannual meeting of the 
Christadelphian Ecclesia, of Jersey City, N. J., which will be 
incorporated in the RECORD. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


CHRISTADELPHIAN ECCLESIA OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
Orange, N. J., July 1i, 1917. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Sin: The writer has been requested by the Christadelphian 
Ecclesia of Jersey City, N. J., to forward to you a copy of the resolu- 
tions which were adopted at our semiannual meeting held at Jersey 
City, tk J., May 30, 1917, and I take pleasure in inclosing same to you 


Yours, very truly, W. W. WELLS, Secretary. 

“ Resotred, That the Christadelphians at their semiannual meeting at 
Jersey City this day gave thanks unto our Father in Heaven, through 
His esus Christ, for the divine guidance and blessings we enjoy in 
the land of our birth and sojourn, nd that we also express thanks to 

and the Members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
for the wise provision made by them in the selective- 
itary draft act approved on May 18, 1917, for the exemption of 
members of religious sects whose principles forbid such members to 
icipate in war in any form, and which principles have always been 
among the religious convictions of the Christadelphians since their ex- 
istence as an organized religious sect during the Civil War. 
_* JAMES ANDERSON, 
= “Gro. H. HAMLIN, 
* PETER E. LAIDLOW, 
“VINCENT M. YOUMANS, 
J. C. Bruce, ` 
“ Gustav F. Avr, Committee. 
“ Warrer W. WELLS 
“* Recording Brother. 
“" Jersey City, N. J., May 30, 1917.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution adopted at the Fifty-first Annual Encampment of 
the Department of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, 
held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 26 to June 28, 1917, 
which will be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Resolved, That the artment of New York, Grand Army of the 
Republic, in this crisis of our country’s history, heartily indorses the 
action of the President of the United States and Congress in placing 
the United States as one of the contestants in the present word war 
on the side of liberty and democracy and heartily pledges all the 
influences and efforts of the survivors of the Union veterans of the 
War of the on in sustaining our Government armies and navies 
in -the perest great contest. 

Resolution approved unanimously at the Fifty-first Annual prt 
ment of the Department of New_York, Grand 517 of the Republic, 
ren St cere toga Springs, N. Y.. June 26 to 28, 1917. 


SoLomoN W. RUSSELL, 
Department Commander. 
PHILIP M. WALES 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received a communi- 
cation from the American Railway Employes’ Journal, which 
will be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The communication is as follows: 


Kansas CITY, Mo., July 9, 1917. 
To the Vice PRESIDENT, 


U 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I desire to lay before you the case of the American Railway 
Employe’s Journal, to show the direct effect the Paper Trust has had 
in destroying a progressive business that was profitable and promising. 

Under a contract I had previous to March, 1917, with printers, the 
Journal's profit on each subscriber was 11 cents per year, the sub- 
scription price being 50 cents a year. My contract ended in March. 
The printer asked an increase of 40 per cent, the entire increase being 

on higher paper prices. -The increase proposed amounted to an 
increase in the paper item of 65 per cent. 

The situation that faced me was to either increase the subscription 
price or cut the size of the paper. Working men can not pay big sub- 
scription prices for papers. At that time the normal increase in the 
circulation was about 1,000 per month. I decided to cut the size of 
the paper. The paper was of 16 pages. There was no economy in cut- 
ting to 12 2 as added presswork and folding and binding. would 
eat up the mce. I cut the paper to eight pages. 

At this time the Journal had the largest circulation of any indi- 
pronn labor paper in the United States. By independent I mean that 
t was not the official organ of any craft. Since its size has been cut 
the circulation has decreased 30 per cent, the new subscriptions not 
being in any measure equal to expirations which can not be renewed. 
This loss would continue until the circulation would reach a dis- 

ceful level if the paper is continued. I will not be able to continue 
t, but will be fo: to suspend, unless relief is obtained immediately, 
I view with absolute horror the necessity of guany the publication, 
which is part of my life, and particularly in view of the fact that It 
will necessitate my owing thousands of men a portion of their sub- 
scriptions, some of which extend over two years. As 8 know, I can 
not refuse to take subscriptions as long as I am publishing the paper 


- 
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and continue printing it merely to fulfill my subscription requirements. 
I am forced to reduce my advertising rates. were set at a figure 
The of the paper and 

rather 


increasing circulation vir' has g with the 
Journal. In the meantime the overhead expense, aside from printing, 
eee tN ede el be necessary within tw 

suspension o uable prope 0 
months unless relief is obtained from the nt print-pa) conditions. 
Let me 2 . vou to act at once. Not only are vate interests 
. threatened this unholy combination of business vultures, but public 
morals are in danger if these rich and influential scoundrels escape scot 
free after wrecking so many fine ess enterprises. The country 
already has had too many examples of wealthy men who have risen above 
the law that binds us of lower social levels. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been handling this matter for 
something over a year; has found the existence of a criminal conspirac 
on the part of the paper manufacturers; yet, for some reasons beyon 
my comprehension, never issued the necessary order to prevent the 
continuance of these monstrous wrongs. 

In the circumstances, it does seem to me that the power is in the 
United States Congress to relieve the situation if it has to go to the 
extent of impeaching these derelict officials. Will you please have this 
made a of the te record? 2 


Rif bales AR AMERICAN RAILWAY EMPLOYE’S JOURNAL, 
WILLIAM P. HARVEY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from the International Lo 's Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled at Toledo, Ohio, praying for the 
immediate passage of the food-administration bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have a letter from Mrs. B. B. 
Howell, superintendent of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Florence, S. C., in regard to the use of foods in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors, and also a letter from 
Mr. Shorthill, who is secretary and treasurer of the National 
Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Associations, in relation to the 
elimination from the pending food bill of all necessaries except 
foods and fuels. I ask that these two letters may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FLORENCE, S. C., July 14, 1917. 
Benator Norers, Washington, D. C. 2 
Deag Sin: Can I withhold from our intrusted leaders that which 


should be known just at this time? 

Seemingly all of America is living in suspense awaiting the decision 
in Congress of the great food bill. How can anyone say that prohibi- 
tion is not a war measure and has nothing to do with the food bill? 
It is really one of the biggest things to be included in the conservation 
of foodstuffs. Is there any other waste in America as great as that in 
which foodstuff is used in the distillation of alcoholic drinks? 


of America are ready, wi 

they are called upon to do. We are 
time, and our pro; for the love o 
our trusted leaders 


friends are among that number, t then? God grant that those men 
who have the decision of this great question in hand may think wisely. 
May they leave no leakage for remorse of cons ce. 

Yours, very truly, Mrs. E. E. HOWELL, 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Superintendent of Legislation and Petition. 


Natioxat COUNCIL or Farmers’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS, 
i Hotel Bellevue, Washington, July II, 1917. 
Hon. Groncse W. Norris, 


United States Senate, Washington. 


necessari 
I earnestly solicit your careful consideration of the fi 


8 
Who is afraid to place the products of his labor or his 
this makes 


us in the 
— of our t, when winning 


y. They 
arm is not ever present, ready to 
act promptly and decisively, the heartless speculator will ruthlessly 
Pye | profits that are Sep: fig mig that in these things food is 
first always, and that it should be first ied. 

But just as wees. as food is first 


in times of war if some 


te or enact 1 
the control of food to the exclu- 
all other necessaries ? 8 vantages there? 

in growers are ready for f control. They welcome it; but 


e 
if the legislation that may be enacted is going to appeal to them as 


being just it must confer the power to exercise the very mme control 
oyer any o necessary when unusual conditions demand it. They 
want no special favors permitted to or conferred upon any class b 
this legislation; they ask no privileges for themselves; in fact, 
they are humiliated by the proposal to exempt them from any of the 


In grain growers of this coun now “stan 
side” of our President. If the growers of et Rive AF 8 
the manufacturers, the merchandisers of other will now 
step up in the same row this essential legislation can be passed in a 


am submitting this letter to for th 

a correct resentation of the ati tude of F The 
pro egislation for food control, and in the hope that these - 
tions may be received by you in the same helpful spirit in which hey 
are tendered. 

I na Socie ere ree to remain, 

ery truly, yours, J. W. SHORTHILE, 
Secretary. 

Mr, GRONNA. I am in receipt of a great many letters from 
people in my State with reference to the food bill, and especially 
with reference to the question of the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors. I desire to present merely one of these letters, and ask 
to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DxviLs LAKE, N. DAK, 
Hon, A. J. Gronna: mai Oe Phe Ae 
I am sending in your care a petition to the Senate. I am 
moma —— yonr — 9 — Sash Gp bi a Lahaye mee Mr ad te? ‘asking 
0 upon the people from e necessit, mos 
careful food conseryation. His advice — to me sound, 2 r ke 


to the people in the line oe ye Saar by Mr. Hoover. I 
however, t it will be hard iD get the people te take vere oe ae 
any talk about the n. of food conservation if the Senate insists 


Tam, 
C. E. Srixsox. 


DEVILS, Lake, N. DAK., June 23, 1917. 
To the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


will at this time, in the interests of f 
stren of our Army and 
e traffic in alcoholic 


. C. E. STINSON 
(And others). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask to have printed in the RECORD, 
without reading, two telegrams from wholesale dealers and 
business men of my State requesting the early passage of the 
food-control bill. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 15, 1917. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


cultural 
defense committee on agricultural labor and 


p on,” 

Condition is really serious here, according to Kerr. I am notified 
this precedent established at Medford through your coopera- 
tion. Can you cooperate in putting through above request? 

Henry L. COBETT 
Chairman Oregon State Council of Defense. 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 14, 1917. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We urge prompt pa: Lever food-administration bill. This meas- 
grants vernment unusual powers by reason of war 

conditiens and ve crisis confron ca and her allies, As we 
a it, act is only for of war. Authoritative facts 

‘om cial sources of United Sta and other allied 

coun show urgent need of tion, and all trade interests 
should, and doubtless will, make n crifices to win the war. 


The delay now occurri 
ous to country’s vital interests, 


N & Lewis. 


1917. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I am in receipt of a copy of resolutions 
adopted by the National Association of Fisheries Commission- 
ers, in annual convention at Providence, R. I., June 6-8, 1917, 
which has been sent to me by the conservation. commissioner of 
the State of New York. I ask that the letter of Commissioner 
Pratt and the accompanying resolutions be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter and resolutions were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


__ STATE or New YORK, 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Albany, July 2, 1917. 
Hon. James W. Waswonzu, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I inclose herewith a resolution, aw ne Hv the 3 
Association of Fisheries Commissioners at the in Provi- 
dence the early part of June, in which the conservation mag Be Scots 
most heartily concurs, with the Heyy that you do whatever possible 
to obtain the regulations 3 — by the resolution. 

The importance of — 55 emphasized in New York 
State d the last se ‘the 9 — made a detailed study 
of the streams of On ia County for the pe of 1 down work- 
ing plans for increasing fish production in seed the 
course of this study pollution was found 5 — . yy SEs Dr. 
Wilbert A. Clemens, who made this study for the commission, was 
obliged to recommend that no stocking be done in certain places until 
it is cleared u In his detailed recommendations he stated as follows: 

“The fish in the waters of the State constitute an val- 
uable 3 and adding 
destroy its E capacity cip! 
vation. ution does Excessive et lends ultimately to 
the . of fish life in the var: Less severe pollution makes 
conditions of living difficult for fish by destroying some of their natural 

„ by altering the oxygen and n dioxide content of the water, 
and by introducing factors which increase the possibilities of disease, 
all of which contribute to a reduction in the number of fish.” 

Much of the raw waste now discharged into streams can be so 
handled as to produce a product of commercial ue. Regar 
this, however, it is clearly apparent, in the face of the need for in- 


creased food supply, that we are neglecting one of the most important 
methods of production when we Pe it, practically 
tion of waters that are 7 producers. 
Trusting that you will see the importance of vigorous action In this 
matter, I am, 
Very truly, yours, Geo. D. PRATT, 
Commissioner. 


Resolution adopted by Natlonal Association of oo aes yT maaan 
in annual convention at Providence, R. I., June 6-8, 1917 


9 the great need for an increased supply of food is now apparent; 


Whereas the 1 ee ssibilities of both stream and tidal waters are 
of inestimable importance thereto ; and 

Whereas the use of streams and tidal waters for purposes o 
are for the use of all the people, and that none are ate te to “the 
abuse thereof to the 8 detriment of any ; and 

Whereas the custom of discharging commer and other waste intd 
streams and tidal waters does seriously affect the uction and 
maturing of marine food life, which could be —— if 
reguiation thereof were made uniform and — —.— ry: fore be it 
Resolved, That the National Association of Fisheries joners, 

in regular convention assembled, in the interest of the great water- 

food industries and of the Ph of the United rere whom they 

serve, does present to the gress of the United States the advisa- 

bility and urgent need to ‘enact Sack uniform regulations as may meet 

the needs above set forth. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I present three resolutions adopted by 
the Texas State Council of Defense, which I ask to have read. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were read, as follows: 
Resolutions adopted by the Texas State Council of Defense, July 7, 1917. 
Whereas in the food-control bill now Ya Congress it is being at- 
tempted to-fix the price of cotton ; and 
1 your committee is of the opinion that to regulate or attempt 
t this time to fix the price of cotton would be most unfair and 
* to the South for the reason that this is the most c 
crop ever produced, and for the er reason that all farming im- 
e and necessities were purchased 2 to any attempt to 
x prices on these articles by our 1 
Whereas such price fixing will at this time place the cotton growers 
at the 2 of the 40 face 2 — foreign co 8 
causing farmer to face the nightmare bankruptcy w. 
overtook him in 1914; and yé 
Whereas the exigencies of this war do not call for any 1 tion touch- 
ing price fixing as to cotton, and not being an a tive meas- 
ure: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the secretary ad this council be requested to wire our 
Senators and Representatives to oppose any legislation fixing cotton 
prices at this time. 


Resolution adopted by the Texas State 8 of Defense July 7, 8 

Whereas over large areas of the Southwest a severe drought has 
venn for the past year, causing depletion in the number of liye stack; 
an 

Whereas a continuation of such drought for another two months would 
be calamitous: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Teras State Council of 3 That the attention 
of the national authorities be invited rei a speedy and serious considera. 
tion of conditions, to the end of facili the movement of breeding 
cattle to other States and encouragin: 5 — who have grass and water 
— gees in such cattle according to their ability to care for them; and 

Resolved, ' ae — Eig ager G em control es of Fac wage 
management of Fg statu 1 exercise o 


„ would, in our o inion, no ange — but, 
— 1050 je trary, would have a tendency to decrease tring no r i 


Resolution adopted by the Texas State Council of Defense July 7, 1917. 
Whereas the labor conditions in connection with the rail transportation 


of the State of Toras are the micans af serionsiy bandio, ping the 
railroads 


2 in the matter of repairs to their tracks, bridges, an Kenali. 
an 
large n numbers ot colored laborers haye 17 — „ from 
the State of Texas to mr Sony States of the Union; 
the restrictions surrounding the Barnett 1 ation law 
have curtailed, if not absolutely eliminated, Mexican immigration 


for railroad purposes inte the State of Texas: Therefore be it 


Resol That the State council of defense urge upon the governor 
of this — and other governmental officers and upon our Senators and 


deem pruden t 
tire State of Teras for work on railroad tracks, bridges, and utensils. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church South of 
Rotan, Minneola, Valley View, and Roscoe, of the Methodist 
Auxiliary of Stanton, all in the State of Texas, and of the Emery 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School South, of Brightwood, D. C., 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. f 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a letter from one of my 
constituents in the nature of a petition. It is very similar to 
a great many letters that I have received, and I desire merely 
to read a sentence or two from it. My correspondent says: 

I have a little matter that I would relleve my mind of, and I know 
I voice the sentiments of a great big majority—nearly all—in what I 


say in these few 1 . There is too much talk and not ye h action 
in the matter of protecting the 4 against speculation in oe —— 


sities. No doubt, now, while the talk has been going on the — of 
have secured control of about all of the actual fiving necessi of lite, 
While the talk is going on they are busy about their 


I have no doubt, Mr. President, that this letter RRL the 
sentiments of a great many people of the country, and I think 
it is well, in connection with it, to call attention to the fact that 
while it may be\true that there is too much talk in the Senate, 
the Senate has acted along lines which, in my judgment, would 
very largely control the prices of these necessities and prevent 
speculation in them; that the Senate has already passed amend- 
ments to a food bill prohibiting the storage and hoarding of 
foodstuffs for the purpose of getting exorbitant prices for them, 
and has also passed an amendment with that bill giving to the 
President the power to close gambling exchanges; that this was 
done over a month ago; that these amendments are in conference; 
and that we do not appear to be able to get any action thereon. 
So, while it may be true that there is a little too much talk, 
the talk is not delaying action along the lines which would 
bring substantial relief to the people, and that if there is any 
cause for delay in this matter it does not rest at the door of the 
Senate. These amendments should have been made law a 
month ago. They would have been if the House conferees had 
accepted them. Their enforcement as law would largely meet 
the needs and real expectations of our people. If hoarding and 
storing of food for exorbitant prices be stopped, if gambling in 
foodstuffs be prevented, the producer would secure reasonable 
prices for his products*and* the consumer would satisfy his 
needs at reasonable cost. Neither the Senate nor its talk has 
prevented these things. The blame rests elsewhere. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hot 
Springs, Mont., praying for national prohibition, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a petition of the Woman’s Mis- 
‘sionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of 
Charleston, Miss., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented à petition of the Alameda County 
Council of Defense of California, favoring the taking over by the 
Government of idle land in California and farming it as a war 

emergency measure, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


SOLDIERS’ TRAINING CAMPS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to an article in the Washington Post which seems to be 
authentic. It refers to the fact that 125,000 State militia were 
ordered mobilized yesterday, all of them coming from the North, 
and all of them sent to southern camps. 

I understand, of course, that the statement has been made 
that the southern camps are better on account of opportunities 
for winter training, but these troops, the article states, are to be 
sent to France by the ist of October, so that the training, what- 
ever it is, must, of course, be between this and some time in 


I notice from this article that the New York troops are to be 
sent to Spartanburg, S. C.; the Pennsylvania troops to Augusta, 
Ga.; the Ohio and West Virginia troops to Montgomery, Ala. ; 
the Michigan and Wisconsin troops to Waco, Tex.; and tke 
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Towa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
troops to Deming, N. Mex. 

There probably is something about this which I do not under- 
stand, but no explanation has been made thus far which would 
warrant this unusual proceeding, including the tremendous ex- 
pense of sending troops from the North into southern training 
camps for a few weeks, only to be brought back in a short time 
and sent to Europe. It seems that the Mexican experience is 
to be repeated, and at the risk of impairing the health and 
lives of our volunteers the sun-struck South is to have their 
training—the health of our soldiers and economy to the Treas- 
ury would seem to dictate another policy. If northern troops 
alone are to be sent to Europe, they should at least be prepared 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

I hope that there will be an explanation which will be satis- 
factory to the people, not only why this extra expense is caused, 
but why this trouble is incurred to the militia of the North, who 
have been notified that they will be the first to go to France; 
why they should not be trained in camps in their own States, 
and under the most favorable conditions, The climate of north- 
ern Europe is similar to that of the Northern States. 

I repeat, this article seems to be official, but it is exceedingly 
incomprehensible to me, as I believe it is to a great many 
others who have been reading of this matter and looking into 
the conditions which surround it. 


MRS. NANCY E. MULLINS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 646) for the relief of Mrs. 
Nancy E. Mullins, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 84) thereon. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill 
(H. R. 4285), which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill 
(H. R. 4285), which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed, 


RECENT DISTURBANCES IN EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, concurrent ene No. 10 
went over on Saturday last under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have not yet reached chat order 
of business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senate will bear with me for about 
10 minutes, I should like to make some comments on the resolu- 
tion. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 

hears none. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, this resolution was intro- 
duced in view of the conditions which I have just reason to be- 
lieve prevail in the city of East St. Louis, III. I have a num- 
ber of letters addressed to me personally, which I have forborne 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp because of conditions still 
existing in that city. I do not believe it would be wise to make 
public the names of the gentlemen who have addressed these 
Jetters to me. They are in business in East St. Louis, and all 
of them with whom I am acquainted—a considerable number— 
are reputable men and the heads of reputable business concerns, 
They prefer that their names be not made public at this time. 
Out of consideration for their request, I shall not now and until 
further developments give any of their names, save to make the 
general statement as to their standing, which I have done. 

The substance of these letters, Mr. President, is that the con- 
ditions in East St. Louis are yet dangerous. They ask that some 
proper power, outside of the local authorities, may be invoked to 
prevent the recurrence of the outbreak which prompted this 
resolution. To the causes of the conditions I shall not allude. 
They are ones that can properly be investigated either by the 
Department of Justice or by a joint committee of Congress. I 
myself am not partial as to the method that may be employed 
to obtain the proper results. Whether it be by a congressional 
committee or whether it be by the Department of Justice, through 
the convening of the United States district court and the desig- 
nation of a judge in that jurisdiction to make the investigation 
through the agency of a grand jury, I do not care; I am not 
committed to the one method or thé other; but I do ask that this 
resolution be considered by the Senate on some proper occasion, 
and as promptly as possible, to the end that if the House, if it 
so happen, do not concur in the resolution, such notice may be 
brought to the attention of the Department of Justice as will 
ezuse a session of the United States court to be convened, a 
United States grand jury empaneled, and an investigation under- 
taken. 


I do not eink any local authority in St. Clair County, in 
which East St. Louis is located, or a grand jury of that county 
will be at all adequate to clear the situation. I do not believe 
that any local prosecuting officer would produce the needed 
results. I do not believe, if an indictment should be had of any 
of the guilty parties, that trial by a local jury would be likely 
in such an affair to insure justice. 

I am familiar with the conditions that existed in the State 
of Illinois in connection with at least four riots which have 
occurred, based either upon race conditions or upon substantially 
similar conditions as those which prevailed in East St. Louis. I 
have seen very recently efforts made to prosecute and punish 
offenders in similar cases. It is with considerable humiliation 
that I call attention to the prosecutions resulting from the ac- 
tivity of the local authorities on a former occasion in my home 
city of Springfield, III. A riot occurred there in August, 1908, 
in which deaths resulted. A grand jury indicted and the trials 
were had before the circuit court, a court of general jurisdiction, 
with a fair and impartial judge, Judge James C. Creighton, now 
dead, presiding. He administered the law impartially. A jury 
was impaneled, drawn from the body of the county of Sangamon. 
The trials resulted in acquittal, although in some cases convic- 
tions ought to have been had, and I believe convictions would 
have been had if it had not been for the local prejudice or feeling 
that attended the trial of those causes. It is too much to expect 
a jury in such intense local situations to convict. 

I believe that in this instance an investigation ought to be had, 
not by the local authority of the county, not even by State au- 
thority, as a finality, but I believe it ought to be had by a joint 
committee cf Congress, or by a United States grand jury im- 
paneled by a district judge of the United States court. If that 
is done the power will be sufficiently impartial, comprehensive, 
and strong to investigate and to find what the underlying condi- 
tions are, Unless the investigation shall be had by United 
States authority, in my judgment, it will be inconclusive and in- 
complete. 

I believe that the investigation ought to be had promptly. 
The letters which I have received from reputable men, residents 
of East St. Louis, lead me to believe that if the National Guard 
now in the city of East St, Louis should be withdrawn a recur- 
rence of the lamentable riot which recently occurred is likely. 
These men ask that some Federal authority take charge of this 
investigation ; that it be thorough and comprehensive; and that a 
manifestation of governmental power be shown that will to 
some degree, at least, strike terror to the hearts of the evildoers 
still resident of that city. If such an investigation be not had, 
I am laboring under the belief that a recurrence of the riot will 
possibly come about within a very short time. 

The authority that is now there of a military character, the 
National Guard of the State, can not be kept there indefinitely. 
If it should be withdrawn, the underlying conditions in that city, 
the racial, economic, and municipal conditions prevalent there, 
are such as to promote another riot with consequent deaths and 
the destruction of property, even nfore serious than the riot 
which is ia the public mind. 

With this in view I introduced Senate concurrent resolution 
No, 10, which is lying on the table for senatorial action, and I 
desired to present opportunely and within proper limits my rea- 
sons for the introduction of the resolution. I am asking this not 
for local protection, but I am asking it because this country is 
likely to be further humiliated. Colored citizens of the United 
States and white citizens of the United States resident in East 
St. Louis are now dwelling upon the edge of another civil 
commotion. They are to-day living in the crater of á volcano 
that may erupt, with consequent riots that will be more shame- 
ful than even the riots of a few days ago unless some strong arm, 
exerted by governmental authority, shall reach in from the out- 
side, insure a thorough investigation, indict any persons who 
merit prosecution, and act under such a warrant of authority 
that the jury upon the trial of an indictment found may be not 
a jury of the county, but may be drawn from the whole of the 
judicial district. That kind of a jury would probably administer 
justice, and if the defendant were guilty he would be con- 
victed, and if not he would be acquitted; but I feel that a local 
jury drawn under the jurisdiction of a State court, a circuit 
court, which is the court there of general jurisdicticn, a jury 
drawn from St. Clair County, subject to the prejudices and the 
influences on the one side or the other, would not by their 
nearness to the local situation be so likely to administer justice. 
That has been the invariable result in the riots that have oe 
curred in that State. Local authorities, local juries. drawn, as 
they must be, from the county in which the violence occurred, 
do not so well administer justice, but unconsciously become 
subject to the same debased influence that secured acquittals 
in cases where there ought to have been convictions, 
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I say this deliberately and with the greatest regret. . I say 
it in justice to other parts of our country. It has been some- 
times said that local influences secure the acquittal of men who 
have been guilty of riots and the loss of life of citizens caused 
by those riots in other parts of the United States, especially in 
what we call the Southern States, I make no distinction. There 
is as much local influence securing the acquittal of men who 
are guilty in the State of Illinois as there has ever been in the 
States of Georgia and Mississippi. 

For that reason I believe this trial ought to be had, or the 
investigation, and any trials consequent upon the indictments 
found ought to be under the direction of the Government authori- 
ties. I hesitate to make this advance. I hesitate myself to go 
to the Department of Justice, the Attorney General of the United 
States, and make this request. I should prefer that it be done 
by others, or be done upon his own motion, upon the request of 
citizens from the locality concerned. But, at any rate, the prose- 
cution and the indictment of these offenders ought to follow. 
It ought to follow from the action of the Attorney General, or 
the evidence ought to be unearthed and placed before the proper 
department by a congressional committee in order that there 
may be a full and complete history of this case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. - 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under what theory would the Senator 
make this a Federal offense? Murder and arson were committed 
within the limits of the State. That is an offense against the 
State authority. What would be the indictment that the Sena- 
tor would urge against these people that would make the offense 
cognizable by a Federal grand jury? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think an investigation would show, Mr. 
President, that certain aliens were killed and some injured— 
not colored men, but aliens. I think one was shot by the IIIi- 
nois National Guard while guarding one of the packing plants. 
I do not wish to make any invidious comparisons, but it is a 
name just like those that were read here by the Secretary upon 
a certain occasion. It belongs to the same nationality. I think 
some of them found there are aliens. I think some are the same 
kind of people to whom objection is made in the lead and zine 
belt in Missouri and in Arizona. Some 800 or 1,000 people in 
each State have recently been deprived of the right to work. I 
think an investigation would show that some of these men—not 
citizens of the United States, necessarily, but resident aliehs—on 
the pay rolls of some of the industrial concerns in that city were 
affected by the disturbances that occurred. 

If the aliens had transgressed a local law, they no doubt would 
be subject to indictment and punishment in the local courts only, 
the State courts; but there are certain treaty rights of aliens 
that could give, under a proper showing, jurisdiction to the 
United States district court, especially if any of the living aliens 
who engaged in this riot should invoke the treaty rights that 
exist. They might remove their cause into a United States court. 
I am not sure but that upon an investigation, while amenable 
to the local laws of the State, some aliens might, on a report of 
a grand jury, be deemed undesirable citizens, and ordered by a 
court to be deported on a final hearing. 

I think, on an investigation, that a ground for Federal juris- 
diction can be found. I do not want to go into the matter at 
Jength, but I believe a sufficient number of people found there 
who are not citizens of the United States could be brought 
within the jurisdiction of the court and a United States grand 
jury impaneled by that court. 

I say, with a feeling of gravity of the conditions gathered 
from the correspondence, that something must be done. Some 
proper investigation can be had. No one would question the 
right of a congressional committee to investigate, and investi- 
gate thoroughly. East St. Louis stands at the gateway of a 
vast interstate commerce, Outside of some local advantages 
East St. Louis is the overflow from the city of St. Louis, Mo., 
and I wish to add to this statement that all of the interstate 
commerce converges at the three bridges that cross the Mis- 
sissippi River into St. Louis from the Illinois side. The inter- 
state commerce that can be interfered with by a recurrence of 
the riot in East St. Louis is continental in character and very 
great in its volume. 

A large number of through lines center in East St. Louis and 
go on to the Pacific coast, They connect with all of the Atlantic 
seaboard towns through the Pennsylvania road and other lines 
of a like character. A riot in East St. Louis means that not 
only will the United States mails be held up but, further, that 
all of the freight transportation, all of the necessary merchan- 
dise connected with the preparation for war, will be held up 
at this same point. Practically nothing can get into St. Louis 


from the East or can get out of it on the eastbound freights 
unless it goes over one of the three bridges across the Missts- 
sippi River, and none of them can be crossed if there is a 
civil commotion in East St. Louis or the adjoining suburbs. 
East St. Louis has nominally 65,000 people, but more than 35,000 
are in the adjoining manufacturing towns of Granite City, 
Venice, Madison, and one or two others. Therefore civil com- 
motion means—and I think it is enough to justify action by 
Congress if no menace existed to the local conditions of prop- 
erty in East St. Louis—civil commotion in East St. Louis, I 
wish to impress specifically upon the Senate, means that all of 
the eastbound freight coming from St. Louis and all of the 
westbound freight going into St. Louis will be held up at the 
point where it strikes the disturbed area. The approaches to 
the bridges can not be used; all of the immense foodstuff sup- 
plies that come from the West and Southwest, coming by way 
of St. Louis, will be inevitably endangered by a recurrence of 
public disorder at this particular point: 

I think this would justify Congress, both Houses, in an imme- 
diate investigation. I am sure that if a congressional commit- 
tee goes in there, it will act as a protection; it will get the 
truth that no local investigation will ever get. 

The attorney general, Mr. Brundage, is on the ground now 
in person or through his assistant before the St. Clair County 
grand jury, and I am sure that they would welcome help from 
the outside, I think I can properly say that it would not be 
regarded by the local authorities as an interference, but would 
be regarded as a very desirable help in a task that has gone 
beyond their ability to do what is needed to preserve the rights 
of persons and property. 

I should like, if it were possible, to make public the names of 
these men. I can only say to the Senators that they are among 
the reliable, responsible business men of East St. Louis. I be- 
lieve giving their names now would only mark them, possibly, 
for future victims of mob violence, and out of a desire to protect 
them against possible injury of that kind I refrain. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I hope the resolution the 
Senator from Illinois has introduced will pass, and I hope the 
committee will be appointed. I want to say a few words before 
that is done. I am glad the Senator from Illinois introduced 
this resolution and has taken such an active part in ferreting 
out the truth about the East St. Louis riot, because it concerns 
his own State vitally and the whole country indirectly and is 
most important. 

From what I know about the I. W. W.’s, they are a bad 
lot, whether citizens or aliens, and should not be tolerated in 
this country if it is possible to get rid of them legally. Many’ 
good, hard-working Americans have joined this association be- 
cause it preaches a doctrine which appeals to them; the 
wrongs of labor, real or imaginary—there are both. I have 
undoubted evidence from my viewpoint that the riot arose 
because negroes from the South had been brought to East 
St. Louis for the purpose of taking the places of white laborers, 
whether I. W. W.'s or what kind of laborers I do not know, but 
they were white men. I have known for many years and not 
hesitated to say so all over the North in my lectures and on 
the floor of this Senate that the average Yankee—we Southern- 
ers call all men Yankees north of the Mason and Dixon line— 
has no love for the negro except for political reasons. They 
want his yote and nothing else. I do not propose to go into the 
cause of the war or the whys and wherefores of this feeling; 
enough that it exists. The North is now beginning to under- 
stand the South and to understand the race problem, too, and I 
am yery glad to see so many northern men being ordered to 
camps in the South for drilling and training. In this way they 
will see something of the race problem in its home, where there 
are the most negroes, and learn much more than they would have 
ever known had they not sojourned a few months in the“ home 
of the negro.” The Spanish War served to open the eyes of a 
great many of the troops from the North about the race problem, 
and this war will add to that information and increase the 
knowledge of the true conditions down there and the cause 
which produces it. The more the northern people know of the 
negro the less they like him. I have epitomized it by saying 
“They love him according to the square of the distance.” The 
farther off he is the better they like him. 

I have here a clipping from the Augusta Chronicle of July 12, 
a very fair and impartial paper, most ably edited, giving seme 
facts about the East St. Louis riot and its cause, that I want 
put in the ConaressionaL Recorp, after it has been read, for the 
information of the Senate, so that the facts as given by a distin- 
guished southern minister now residing in St. Louis may be pre- 
sented to the country in an authoritative shape. It is no use 
to mince words any longer. My own attitude on this subject 
was explained last year when I, in this Chamber, stated: 


I have come to think, since the unveiling of the Confederate Monu- 
ment at Arlington, that the North itself has at last realized that Gen. 
Lee's home, in a sacred and inalienable sense, belongs to the South, and 
I am willing to help make of it a place where both sections can go for 


inspiration. 

aif a century since Appomattox! There is a man in this Chamber 
still who wore the Confederate gray, and two and perhaps three who 
wore the Union blue! Half a century since the Constitution was 
amended by the rifle and the bayonet; since t made right; since 
gunpowder prevailed over logic! I never believed it 8 that I could 
do it, but slowly and Ry degrees I have come to think that it was best 
for all concerned thaf the South was defeated; and for me to eo Bae | 
is a marvel to myself. Slavery was a curse which had to be des oyed 
ere the South and the world could advance. It was a curse for which 
the South was no more responsible than the North. Both sections were 
responsible, and both paid four long, bloody years of penance for thelr 
joint sin. It had to go, and while it went the ‘worst ble wa 
and its going gave birth to an apparently unsolvable problem, still I, 
who was born In and of the Old South, am glad it is gone never to re- 
turn. I am glad, also, that the idea of nationality has nin gmc that 
of confederation, despite the dangers Involved. And so I can find it 
in my heart to want to make the amphitheater at Arlington truly 
national in its scope. 


Slavery was a curse and the Civil War was necessary to de- 
stroy it. Nothing else could have done it, because of the profit 
there was in it, just as the greed of man is now producing this 
tragedy in East St. Louis. The same struggle for freedom and 
the rights of the laboring classes is going on in Europe right now. 

Some time I hope to discuss the South’s treatment of the negro 
and show where our people are treating him wrongly and un- 
justly, but my health is so poor I may never be able to write out 
just what I want to say. It ought to be stated by some old slave- 
holder like myself. 

More and more it becomes evident that the native Americans 
and the descendants of the early immigrants grow less and less 
friendly toward foreign-born competitors, no matter where they 
come from, and when they happen to be black, as the negroes 
from the South are, this feeling is added to by race prejudice 
and caste feeling. The white blood becoming once aroused 
grows savage and very, very cruel. 

In my observation and experience nothing that I have ever 
read about or come in contact with equals the savagery and anger 
caused by race prejudice and caste feeling. They are as cruel 
and remorseless as religious bigotry and fanaticism under Philip 
the Second of Spain and the Duke of Alva. > 

I ask that the Secretary may read the clipping I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Augusta Chronicle, July 12, 1917.] 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE EAST ST. LOUIS MASSACRE. 

There is an impression anoni the negroes of this community, and 
perhaps other southern communities, so the Chronicle is told, that the 
stories lished in southern newspapers concerning the recent East 
St. Louis race riots were either altogether untrue or greatly oe 
rated, and that this was done to deter negroes from leaving the Sou 

or the North and West. 

From this it is evident that there are demagogues among the Negro 
race as well as among the white race, and that these false leaders bave, 
either ignorantly or otherwise, been imposing upon the credulity of their 
peo le. This in itself 11 a sad phase of the situation, and one 

some effort should made to correct; not so much on behalf of the 
South as by behalf of the negroes themselves. 

Fortunately for the negroes of this cular section, however, the: 
have such safe and sane leaders as „ Charlie Walker, Silas Floyd, 
L. E. White, L. P. Pinckney, J. W. Whitehead, J. M, Nabrit, Louis E. 
Moseley, Dr. J. N. Storey, and oth from whom the truth may be 
learn about this or any other matter affecting their race—indeed, 
whose leadership is a blessing for both races in the South. 

From such leaders as these the negroes will learn that the published 
stories of the East St. Louis riots were only too true; indeed, that all 
the horrible details were not even printed. But if they would have 
further Pet of this, the Chronicle is in position to quots from a 
sermon delivered in St. Louis last Sunday morning by Rey. Dr. J. W. Lee, 
one of the ablest Methodist ministers in the country. Lee is a 
native of Georgia and was up to a few years ago located in Atlanta. 
He knows the South and he knows the negro, and he was therefore 
greatly shocked and outraged, as all true men of the South were, by 
the East St. Louis massacre. 

Being on or near the mos Dr. Lee speaks with first-hand knowledge 
of what occurred and of the causes leading up to this wholesale murder 
of no southern negroes in Bast St. Louls, Among other things, Dr. 


Lee said: 2 

“The record given in one of the city papers, which tells of the de- 
liberate, murderous brutality displayed against the poor negroes in the 
State of Abraham Lincoln, is as bad as anything ever perpetrated in 
Armenia by the Turks or in Belgium by the Germans. 

“Think of negroes who had been guilty of no offense A 1 for 
their lives with raised hands, surrounded by groups of white men and 
stoned to death. Think of a negro, covered with blood and half con- 
scious, raising himself on his elbow to see if there was any chance of 
escape, being met by a young man, better dressed than most of the others, 
lifting a flat stone in both hands and hurling it upon the poor negro’s 
neck, Think of negro women, begging for mercy and pies 
had harmed no one, set upon by white women of the underwor. ana 
answering the coarse sallies of men as shee beat the negresses’ faces 
and breasts with fists, stones, and sticks. hink of hot-headed youths, 
mixed now and then with men of middle age, enjoying, as it a 
a of sport in the task of destroying the life of every disco le 

ack man.“ 

“Think of all this, and remember that there were but few militiamen 
to be seen anywhere, and with no serious effort on the part of those 


who were seen to — — bloodshed, Think of men in uniform frankl 
fraternizing with the murderers engaged in th Th 


m: e e negroes, 
of all this and more, given in a most careful report by one of the best 
TOER L OEE El wep CNE ting net gly lc anythin; 


g worse 
ed um or Poland or Armenia or anywhere else 
the earth, 

again can one section of the coun’ select and set apart 
any other section as bar s toa ter extent than other oe. 
We have been haying lynchings in the South and lynchings in the North, 
but no other part of our coun can say to any other part, ‘P. cian 
heal thyself’ All parts are 5 
way to the vilest pene of which human nature is capable, 

The best people in East St. Louis are not to blame, as the best people 
in the South were never to blame for the lynchings in that section. 
The whole situation, North and South, is due to the fact that politicians 
without conscience have been permitted to occupy places of authority, 
and they have deliberately excused dives and places of immoral resort, 
if they have not even fostered them, and through the influence of such 
places there have grown up among us a class of 67 that are a menace 
to a f government and to American civilization itself. 

“In view of all this, it must be clear that what we need In the 
United States to-day is a new civilization in which there must be the 
silent reassertion of the principle of an authority purged and purified 

the rejection of all unwort elements, an 8 based on the 
reality of eternal laws. We must brin; back into human life that recog- 
nition of the value and sacredness of life that we have more or less lost 
in the past 50 years. s 

“We must establish a class made up of the best people, who shall 
assume the responsibility of elections to office, and keeping in office, 
oniy such 9 as will themselves observe the law and force others 

o observe it.’ | 

All of the above is true and it is timely. It is well that such words 
were spoken by a man of Dr. Lee's fine type; a man who is not only a 
Christian gentleman and minister of the gospel but a southerner who 
has the manhood to demand fair treatment for the negro—even in the 
State of Lincoln. 

A few days ago the Chronicle had occasion to publish a statement 
from Rev. Dr. C. T. Walker, perhaps the ablest negro minister in the 
South, who, while making the complaint that the negro had not always 
been fairly treated in the South, warned the members of his race that 
their best opportunities are not in the North but right here in the 
South, where they are known and, generally speaking, are valued for 
what they are. 

This, too, is true, and can not be too strongly emphasized. It is 
regrettably true that the negro has not always received fair treatment 
in the South, but, on the whole, he is given greater consideration in a 
practical way and is offered better 3 within his sphere 
of activities, than he is offered, general . „ in the North. 

The Chronicle can but fear that the st St. Louis outrage is but a 
forerunner cf similar atrocities in the North and West, for as the 
negro becomes more and more numerous in that section, and therefore 
comes more and more into competition with white labor, he is almost 
certain to encounter violence, At least this may be so, unless, as Dr. 
Lee suggests, the better class of people take matters into their own 
hands and prevent it. 


Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will my colleague yield just a moment? I 
ask the Senate to consent to a vote on this resolution. I 
earnestly hope there will be no objection to taking a vote on 
the resolution. 

Mr. LEWIS. At the present time I wish to address myself 
to the resolution. 

Mr. President, what I shall say to the Senate will consume 
but a moment of time. My colleague, Senator SHERMAN, has 
very commendably entered into the consideration of this matter 
which has been termed throughout the Nation the “East St. 
Louis riot.” That there should be some investigation I take it 
any citizen of this country would gladly indorse. 

At the threshhold we are met with an ever constant difficulty, 
which has confronted the Congress every time it has assumed 
to enter upon a similar field, and that is whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment will enter upon the jurisdiction of a matter which States 
have already assumed the jurisdiction of, or whether it will wait 
yatil the State has concluded its efforts and then either cooper- 
ate or refuse to complicate the results by its interference. 

Mr. President, I do not know when the time will come when 
race prejudice will be wiped out in America. I regret to con- 
fess that race prejudice seems to multiply with the multiplica- 
tion of civilization. I am unable to understand the causes. 

I had oceasion lately to read a treatise which the eminent 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopck] put in the hands, 
if I am not in error, of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. VarpamMan]. In this book there was a general 
dissertation upon the question up and down, of the variation 
and gradation of the treatment by civilization of the ethnologi- 
cal question and the prejudices of the whites against the 
blacks in South Africa, Australia, Canada and British Co- 
lumbia, Egypt, Madagascar, France and Algiers, the Southern 
States in the United States of America, and by Northern 
States in the United States of America. I was particularly 
interested ‘to observe that the philosophy upon that field 
finally came to the conclusion that the whole solution would 
rest ultimately upon the development of the individual of the 
particular race, the development of standards of the person of 
the race rather than any attempt on the part of legislative bodies 
to supervise a whole race and prescribe some standards for 
the government of the race, or for the supervision of oye people 
by another. It is all left to the individual as a unit of civil- 
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ization; to that constituent is left the solution, all determin- 
ing on the personal education and personal evolution of each 
citizen. 

Mr. President, I know nothing, sir, of the details of those 
unfortunate happenings at East St. Louis. My information is 
that which we all have gathered from the public press. I under- 
stood from my eminent colleague, from an address he made 
here some days ago, that the confusion really arose from the 
influence of the saloon, and I would rather believe that to be 
true than to feel that it sprang from any spirit of lawlessness 
or disregard of the rights of any man by any of its people. 

Mr. President, I can not believe that in East St. Louis, where 
the proportion of population measured by that termed the 
southerner is so small in comparison with those who are from 
other States, could have risen up merely to execute a prejudice 
against the Negro as such. I can not believe that would hap- 
pen. I can not believe it would exist. 

I am not blind at this time to the fact—I may say that I am 
not unconscious of the history—that in Ohio, in Minois, in Min- 
nesota, in Massachusetts, New York, and in every big Northern 
State conditions have from time to time arisen and practically 
justified some of the observations of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILEMAN]. 

The junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] has 
likewise given some attention to a philological pħase of this sub- 
ject, and no doubt when I have concluded wishes to address the 
Senate again to the consideration of it. I will not enter upon 
that field. I merely rise to assure my colleagues that I have 
personally taken up this subject with the Department of Jus- 
tice. The Department of Justice has already entered upon the 
field of inquiry. The Federal Department of Justice has 
already proceeded to take steps to make such investigation as 
will not conflict with the action of the governor of the State of 
Illinois and the attorney general of the State cooperating with 
the governor. 

Mr. President, there is, as the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] intimated, a very delicate line as to where the 
Federal jurisdiction enters. I would rather say it would turn 
upon the Federal statute rather than upon the distinction that 
my colleague would draw. 

My colleague intimates that there were some foreign-born 
citizens or subjects who were the victims of some of these as- 
saults. I am rather of the opinion that the statute of the 
United States which assumes to protect every citizen in his 
equal rights and immunities under the law would vest Congress 
or the Department of Justice with a jurisdiction to inquire as 
to whether any citizen, white or black, has been deprived by 
any other citizen, or citizens, white or black, of those equal 
rights and immunities granted under the Federal law or 


through the Federal Constitution. Therefore I assume, sir, | 


that that gives sufficient Federal jurisdiction for our Govern- 


ment to enter upon an inquiry. If it shall be discovered by the | 


Department of Justice that the entrance upon this inquiry con- 
flicts with what the State is doing, then, sir, the inquiry on the 
part of the Federal Government may be suspended, but I am 
pleased to inform my colleague that I know the Department of 
Justice has already set the machinery into operation to have 
the Government ascertain, so far as it can, where it may serve, 
and that it will thereafter serve to the full extent of its ca- 
pacity. If I do no violence to its intention, gathered merely 
from inferences, the intention is to have the investigation con- 
ducted under a Federal judge—one of the Federal judges now 
in office in the State of Illinois, the investigation to be con- 
ducted under his supervision—and in that way the grand jury 
will come from the whole judicial district and not from any one 
limited county, and in order that it may not be purely local, it is 
deemed best by the Department of Justice that one presiding 
Federal judge would conduct it with more impartiality and fair- 
ness. Such is at present, if I am not wrong in my deduction of 
what has been stated, one of the contemplations of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. President, having made this statement, I am not dis- 
cussing the resolution; I am offering information to my col- 
league and to the Senate, and I beg to assure him that I have 
every confidence that when this investigation has been under- 
taken by the present Department of Justice it will be carried 
out in the full meaning of the Constitution for the protection 
of the American citizen or the citizen of this country, without 
regard to race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have no desire to address 
the Senate this afternoon upon the resolution. I shall not at 
any time oppose the resolution, for the reason that I think the 
more this subject or question is studied, considered impartially 
and philosophically, the sooner the great problem will be solved. 
And in the providence of God it must be solved. The interests 


of the white and black races demand it, and the civilization of 
the world makes it imperative. . 

If there shall be a committee appointed under this resolution 
to investigate this question, I sincerely hope that it may be com- 
posed of men who will undertake the important task fully con- 
scious of the magnitude of the undertaking and go to the very 
bottom of the problem. 

I regard the trouble in Hast St. Louis as an unfortunate 
manifestation of the most difficult problem that the white man 
has ever been called upon to solve. 

It is of vastly more importance and far-reaching in its conse- 
quences than the unfortunate war in which this country is now 
involved. 

If the resolution is not disposed of to-day or to-morrow, I 
should like to submit a few observations upon it. While I shall 
not undertake to discuss the question at this time, I will say 
that I am glad the American people, particularly the people of 
the North, are being driven irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the race problem in America is no longer a sectional or southern 
question. It may be in a more concrete or acute form in the 
Southern States, but, as a matter of fact, it is as national i 
all of its elements as any problem that ever emanated from the 
pregnant womb of time. 

Unless the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Suerwan] is particu- 
larly desirous of having the matter disposed of to-day, I should 
like to have the resolution to go over a day or two, because I 
should like to have something to say, and I am not prepared to 
submit my observation at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
that the resolution must go to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. It calls for an 
expenditure of money out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I thought the resolution was up for final 
consideration. I wish to say just at this point my good friend, 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is mistaken when 
he says that the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] 
gave me a book on the question, which he quoted from. He is 
mistaken in that. It was some other book from some one else. 


I have had one or two very interesting conversations with the 


senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loba] on the question 
under discussion, but he did net give me the book the Senator 
from Minois referred to. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I desire to ask out of 
order to publish a petition of the people of Mississippi on the 
prohibition question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Ustrep STATES SENATE 
(Care of Senator JAMES K. VARDAMAN), 
Washington, D. C.: 


ed petition your honorable reed not to tax but prohibit the 

liquor b as a war measure. Above petition was indorsed b 

vote at meeting held under auspices of Woman's Missionary Counci 

— . —— Episcopal Church South, in city of Cleveland, state co 
err ia „ by (mame church or society here) Cleveland Aux 


Mrs. S. C. TAYLOR, eet 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The concurrent resolution will 
be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 


STRIKE OF MINERS IN ARIZONA. 


Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent to have read at 
the desk a telegram from Bisbee, Ariz. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- . 
tary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 
BISBEE, Aniz., July II, 1917. 
Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 


Washington, D. C 

the Citizens’ Protective League, 
citizens and workmen of Bisbee. 
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train to swell ranks of those already here, their purpose was to stir 
up strife and dissention and to tie up the mines and ge ze local 
industries of all kiads. Seventy-five per cent of the I, W. W:-pickets 
were strangers in the community; repeated requests were made 
by the mayor, city council, sherif, and other officers that the rights 
of peaceable citizens and workmen be respected. When such requests 
were ignored and threats and acts of intimidation continned, it then 
became necessary for the citizens and loyal workmen of Bisbee to 
assist the sheriff in parang a stop to such treasonable actions. There- 
fore, on the morning of July 12, 1 2.000 reputable citi- 
zens, aud residents of Bisbee, under direction of Sheriff Wheeler, 
met at appointed places and proceeded to gather up and disarm the 
I. W. W. pickets and leaders. No violence was shown before loading 
them in cars for deportation. They were offered an opportunity to 
remain in cam ee ded they could obtain someone to vouch for them 
and upon condition that they ceased their treasonable utterances and 
acts against the Government and the community. Under these condi- 
tions many remained. Probably 90 per cent of those deported were 
strangers with no placè o? residence in the community. ‘This is shown 
cr ciara ie by the fact that nearly 400 I. W. W. were arrested in the 
Union Hall sleeping on the floors. Man 
alien enemies. The citizens acted as deputies and as a part of the 
sheriffs posse. Under his orders and direction sufficient food and 
water was placed in the cars to accommodate tbe needs of the men 
deported and the train sent to Columbus, N. Mex. The community is 
now quiet and peaceful, over half of the normal number of men are 
now actually working in the mines, and the community is no longer 
@rrorized and intimidated. The deportation was prompted by no other 
spirit than one of patriotism and loyalty to the Government of the 
United States. Mines all over this State and country have been closed 
by these same I. W. W. agitators, and at a time when all loyal citizens 
should be assisting: the Government rather than crippl ne, it and 
paralyzing its industries. The citizens and loyal workers of Bisbee as 
patriotic men in an hour when the Government needs loyalty felt that 
the time had come when they could best show that patriotism and 
loyalty by assisting the sheriff to aid in ridding the community of men 
who were preaching a doctrine of violence and treason. Any loyal 
American who desires work is welcome to Bisbee, and will be given 
rotection and an opportunity to work. The Citizens“ League and the 
2 League, however, stand firmly behind the sheriff not to tolerate 
the further presence of men whose et. desire is to terrorize the com- 
e 


deported were Austrions and 


munity, resort to violence, and crip industries in an hour when 
patriotic service should be given as asked for by President Wilson. 
J. R. HENDERSON, 
President Citizens’ Protective League. 
L. W. MERRILL, 


s President Workmen Loyalty League. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. 
AsHuRST] has presented and has had read into the RECORD a 
telegram, a copy of which was also sent to me. I have at- 
tempted three separate times to get the floor in order to present 
a copy of that telegram to the Senate and to ask that it be read 
for the information of this body and in defense of the people 
themselves who have deported a certain number of people from 
the city of Bisbee. It is immaterial to me, so that the matter is 
in the Recorp, whether it be presented by my colleague or by 
myself. The present occupant of the chair was not presiding 
at the time when I attempted to obtain recognition to present 
the telegram. - 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have also received many 
other dispatches similar to the one which has been read, and 
doubtless my colleague [Mr. SmirH of Arizona] has also re- 
ceived such dispatches. I do not wish to incorporate those dis- 
patches in the Reconrp, but I ask to have read an excerpt from 
a letter which I have received from a former attorney general 
of Arizona with reference to this same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The situation in Jerome and in many other mining camps in Arizona 
is that hundreds of loyal men, members in good standing of labor unions, 
are being prevented by these public enemies (90 per cent of whom are 
either aliens or of alien descent) from working the mines of Arizona, 
the product of which is so vital-to our Government in this crisis, 

1 myself have heard expressions from many of the Independent 
Workers of the World which proved them to be treasonable. It should 
be understood that it would make no difference to these Independent 
Workers of the World if every one of their demands were granted im- 
mediately ; they would come again with others more unreasonable and 
continne until further compliance would be impossible. In other words, 
the only purpose they have, regardless of their avowal, is to embar- 
rass, and, if possible, destroy the American Union. j 

The most superficial investigation in Arizona at this time will con- 
yince any fair-minded man of the truth of this statement. It is not 
a labor problem or an issue betwen employer and employee in any 
gense; it is a deep-laid plot against the Government. 


CENSUS FOR MILITARY DRAFT. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have read by the Secretary an editorial appearing in 
the Bridgeport Post in relation to the census of the population 
furnished for the purpose of the military draft. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNFAIR RATINGS. 


It is not at all surprising that even the New York World kicks over 
the utterly misleading figures promulgated by the United States Census 
department for purposes of the draft. The World calls them “ absurd“ 
and “ misleading,” and so they are. 

For what earthly is Bridgeport rated at 278,906? It Is an 
gare, The city is nowhere near that total. In 

ave reached 160,000, but no more. To give it 


The Chair 


utterly preposterous 
our judgment it may 


over 100,000 more is so out of the way and so contrary to every known 
estimate that one can only account for it on the B tgp een that ignor- 
Le ya partisanship prompted it for some spe purpose not yet 

Just so with Connecticut at large, the count is raised from the census 
figure of 1,114,000 to something over 1,750,000, or nearly half a mil- 
lion above the indicated figures trom every recognized basis of estimate. 

These sections are not the only victims of such fool figuring. New 
York gets a raise of nearly 2 ,000 and Chicago about the same 
increase, Detroit is put at nearly four times the census figure, jumping 
from 485,000 to 1.454,000. 

Now note the difference in treatment of sections. All the great in- 
creases and ridiculous estimates are in the Northern and Central 
States. Kentucky—that is down South, you see—is rated as having 
300,000 people less, while Tennessee is given 200,000 less, and so it 
Hardly any change is made in States like Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina. 

One would like to know the prompting motive behind such estimates, 
and it might be well for our Senators and Congressmen to demand a 
show of papers on such inexcusable ratings and such extraordinary 
favoritism as is displayed by the figures quoted, which are taken from 
the New York World, a strong supporter of the administration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have had quite a 
number of inquiries and complaints in relation to this matter. 
I am sure that every State in the Union desires to furnish, if 
necessary, its full quota of troops for this great war In propor- 
tion to its population. I desire, however, to call the attention 
of the Senate not only to the injury done to States and to cities 
by oyerestimating their population, but it so happens, as shown 
by a table which was put in the Recorp the other morning by 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], that inasmuch 
as all the aliens in this country are exempt from the draft, and 
inasmuch as the proportion of aliens in many of the Southern 
States varies from one-half of 1 per cent to 1 or perhaps 2 per 
cent, while the proportion of aliens in some of the Northern 
States varies from 10 to 20 per cent, the result of exempting 
all of the aliens from the draft is not only to excuse them from 
service but to place pro rata, according to the total population 
of a State, upon American citizens the burden of the work of 
defending the lives and property of the aliens who are enjoying 
the benefits of the institutions of this country. 

I do not know whether anything can be done at this late day, 
in view of the early draft proceedings which are contemplated, . 
to correct that great inequity and great injustice to the citizens 
of this country. I have had letters from my State giving 
astounding illustrations of the great injustice done in this 
respect. I believe the city of New Britain, which is a great 
manufacturing city, is a startling example of what will result 
under the conscription law. Somebody wrote me the other duy 
that they had taken a poll of several of the large factories in 
that city, which developed that there were 3,500 aliens and 3,500 
citizens engaged in those two or three factories. The result is the 
3,500 aliens are going to remain there, while a large proportion 
of the 3,500 American citizens are going to be drafted and sent 
abroad to defend the 3,500 aliens who are entirely exempt. 

Mr. LODGE. And on a basis of 7,000; that is; the 3,500 
Americans who are subject to be drafted are not to be drafted 
on a basis of 3,500 but on a basis of 7,000? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course. 

Mr. LODGE, And, then, in addition there are the over- 
estimates of population, to which the Senator has just referred. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The 3,500 citizens are just twice as bad 
off as they would be if all the employees of those factories were 
citizens, or if there were no aliens there; in other words, the 
aliens are counted to make up the population upon which the 
draft is based pro rata and then excluded from the service, and 
all the service that ought to be performed per capita by aliens 
is compelled to be performed by citizens; so that, instead of 
perhaps 1 in 15 being drafted, 1 in 7 is going to be drafted. 
No matter how patriotic men may be or how willing to submit 
their destiny to the turn of the wheel and to the gamble of the 
draft, they do not want to play with loaded dice, and they do 
not want to take twice the chance of being drawn to go to 
death and disease that a man has to take if he lives in some 
other State. To that extent, it seems to me, a tremendous wrong 
was committed, or, to put it most mildly, a great mistake was 
made in our draft law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Les. 

Mr. REED. When the bill was before the Military Commit- 
tee I called attention to what was substantially the very 
thing the Senator is now speaking of. The point, perhaps, was 
slightly different, but it was the same in principles It was 
explained by those who came there representing the War De- 
partment that, in their opinion, there was no practical way of 
avoiding the difficulty. I thought then, and I think now, that 


it would have been easy enough to do so; but I learned then, 
as I have been learning since and had learned before, that it 
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is regarded as a kind of heresy for anybody to differ from 
department heads or chiefs who come here with a bill already 
written, 

Of course, the matter the Senator sets forth is a matter of 
very serious complaint and ought not to have been. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have consulted with 
some of the military authorities about this matter; at least, I 
have taken a letter from the governor of my State, earnestly 
protesting against this inequality, and submitted it to one of 
the high military authorities. He thinks that, inasmuch as 
only 687,000 men are to be drafted in the first call, the in- 
equality complained of will not be very serious when spread 
out over the entire country. But, be that as it may, there is 
no reason why men who have lived in this country and are 
living here, making their living out of this country, sending 
their children to our schools, paying taxes here, and accumu- 
Jating property here, should not fight for the preservation of 
this country in this great emergency. f me > 

If there are any provisions in our treaties with foreign coun- 

tries that their subjects residing in this country shall bë ex- 
empt from draft, I have no doubt that as to the aliens residing 
in this country who are subjects of the countries with which 
we are in alliance in this war every single country would waive 
any exemption contained in such treaty; and, of course, the 
individual alien in this country could take no advantage of it 
if his country waived the treaty privilege. 
Mr. President, without going into this matter to any great 
extent this morning, I send to the desk a resolution which I 
should like to have passed, in order that we may get whatever 
information may be available about the way these figures were 
made, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 105), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby directed to 
furnish to the Senate information which will disclose the methods and 
viens or system used in estimating the population of cities and States 

- for the purpose of the military draft or conscription by the Bureau 
of the Census, and also to transmit to the Senate said estimates of 
population, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator desires to speak on this 
resolution, I yield; certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was going to speak with reference to it 
before it is adopted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. Then I will not ask action 
until after the Senator has concluded, of course. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my attention has been 
ealled also to these inequalities in the apportionment of the 
drafted men, and I made some inquiry about it this morning. I 
find that the figures which were used as a basis for distribution 
among the several States were furnished by the Census Bureau, 
and they will control that distribution. When it comes to the 
distribution among the several subdivisions of a State the 
quota which will be charged to each particular subdivision will 
be determined by the governor of the State. 

There have been the same inequalities in Ohio as those referred 
to by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] in his own 
State. The population of Ohio, according to the Federal census 
of 1910, was, in round numbers, 4,770,000. The population of 
the State, which is used as a basis for calculation.for deter- 
mining the number of conscripts, was given by the Census 
Bureau as over 6,000,000. 

My own city of Canton has, according to our best judgment, 
about 75,000 people. That is our judgment based upon the 
calculations made by the publishers of our city directory and by 
our school census. I think it is nearly correct. I am quite sure 
that the population does not exceed 80,000; but, according to 
the figures furnished by the Census Bureau, the city of Canton 
is given a population of 177,000, I knew Canton was a very 
prosperous city, but I did not realize that it had grown so 
rapidly during the few years that I have been here in Wash- 
ington. My neighboring city of Akron, which has, according to 
our best judgment, about 125,000 people, certainly not to ex- 
ceed 150,000—and its population has been growing by leaps and 
bounds—is credited by this estimate with 338,000 plus. The city 
of Cleveland, which has, I think, certainly about 800,000 people, 
is credited with 1,125,000. Of course this is going to work a 
great injustice to certain centers of population. 

A newspaper from my home city gives the information that 
at the registration for voters last year there were—I am speak- 
ing from memory and my figures may not be exactly correct— 
something like 3,800 voters registered who were of conscription 
age, as determined by the military bill. Certainly there are not 
to exceed 4,000 voters of military age in the city. According to 
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the figures that have been given out, we have about 10,000 men 
of conscription age in the city who registered under the draft 
law. -I refer to this as illustrating some of the very strange 
mistakes that have been made by somebody. 

I am also advised that the distribution of these conscripts 
among the several subdivisions of the States will be determined 
by the governor of each State, and he may use the figures which 
the Census Bureau has given him or he may use such othe 
information as to him may seem persuasive and reliable. ` 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this matter of the resident 
alien, which creates such injustice in the distribution of the 
draft, is a matter of very great importance. It has to be dealt 
with first by the Executice Department, because it will require 
treaty action or arrangement with those Governments that are 
engaged in the war with us against Germany. Of course, resi- 
dent alien enemies come in a different category. Aliens ought 
not to be counted for the draft unless they are going to be 
drafted, and provision ought to be made for drafting them. If 
they will not serve in the armies of the countries of which they 
are citizens or subjects they ought to be exposed to the draft 
here, where they are earning money. The treaty arrangements 
ought to be made by the Executive; and if that were done we 
could very rapidly get legislation through Congress to bring 
ee within the draft, Which ought to be done, and done without 
delay. 

As to the other point, Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent 
from the astonishing figures that have been given by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Pomrrene] that northern cities and Northern States are 
having their census estimates padded in order to make their 
proportion of the draft heavier, whereas, as this statement of the 
World shows, those of the Southern States are being reduced by 
the same beneficent authority. We are accustomed to bearing 
the burden of taxes and seeing them spent somewhere else, but 
I think it is a little hard to have our census figures padded in 
order that we shall give more than our proportion of soldiers 
while other portions of the country give less. - 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator from Massachusetts any sug- 
gestion to make that would alleviate this situation and rectify 
this apparent wrong? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator means about the resident aliens? 

Mr. KING. I refer to that and the other matter also. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
has taken the first step by asking for these estimates of figures 
and how they were arrived at. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that the resolution of the Senator 
from Connecticut does not go quite far enough. 

Mr. LODGE. We must get the information, of course, before 
we can act. We want the figures before us, and getting that 
information is the first step. Then I think steps should be 
taken to correct the injustice. I have tried to indicate what we 
should do in regard to the matter of alien residents, which is a 
very great injustice indeed. 

Mr. KING. I am sure there will be a disposition on the part 
of the Senators here to do all within their power to rectify any 
wrong that has been done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there never has been a time 
when these foreigners could earn as many American dollars per 
day as they can now. They are reaping the benefit of this great 
war without suffering any of its consequences, 

I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, if he has 
any information as to whether the Department of State has 
sounded any of the Governments with which we are in alliance 
to ascertain whether it would be agreeable to those countries to 
have their subjects drafted into the Army for the common de- 
fense? It seems to me that as long as the home governments are 
at war with the same enemy, they could have no objection to such 
an arrangement, and if there has been no suggestion it certainly 
would seem to me quite proper that this body should suggest 
to the State Department the propriety of ascertaining whether 
or not might draft foreigners into our armies to engage in our 
warfare in France. g 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, answering the Senator, and con- 
fining myself to his question, I will say I have not asked the State 
Department whether any Government has been sounded on the 
subject referred to by the Senator. Whether it has been done 
or not, I do not know. 

As to what policy we might or should pursue with respect to 
drafting resident nationals of countries with which we are co- 
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operating in this war, I will not at this moment express an 
opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. STONE. I shall object to the consideration of. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. This resolution simply calls for the cen- 
sus figures which determine the population of the States and 
cities. 

Mr. LODGE. This has nothing to do with the matter of aliens. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; it has nothing whatever to do with 
the question of aliens. 

Mr. STONE. This is not the resolution of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, no. I am talking about the resolu- 
tion that I offered, calling for the figures upon which the census 
was made for the purposes of draft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution offered by. the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Martin Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Husting Nelson moot 
Borah Johnson, Cal. New Sterling 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Norris Stone 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Owen Thompson 
Colt Ho Phelan iHman 
Culberson Kendrick Pittman ‘ownsend 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Trammell 
Curtis mine Pomerene Vardaman 
Dillingham La Follette Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fletcher Lewis Reed arren 
France e . Shafroth Watson 
Gore McCumber Sheppard Weeks 
Gronna McKellar Sherman Williams 
Harding McNary Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the roll call 59 Senators 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is House bill 4961. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor, 

Mr. LODGE. I know the Senator from Missouri wishes to go 
on, but will he allow me just to have a letter printed? 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. I spoke the other day against striking out the 
civil-service provision in the bill, put there by the House. Among 
the somewhat sophistical arguments that were made for that 
action that which seemed to me absolutely the most fallacious 
argument that could be made was one that the commission 
could not supply these places. I ventured to say that the com- 
mission was amply prepared to supply them. I have been given 
a copy of a letter addressed to Mr. LAGUARDIA, of the House of 
Representatives, signed by the president of the Civil Service 
Commission, Mr, McIlhenny. I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp. It need not be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD., 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1917. 
Hon, F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


House of Representatives. 

Dran Sm: This commission has the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
our letter of even date concerning the filling of positions under the 
‘ood-control bill, You ask how long it will take to advertise these posi- 

tions, hold examinations, and have the candidates ready for appointment. 


For 555 Tation Pare s of Fae ea itions onary 195 u, like 
general cler ookkecper, stenographers, typewriters, etc. e com- 
mission is hol ing constant qzxmina cons now and has a dy existin 
registers of eligibles, and to these registers new names are 


add 
daily. For the positions of in: ‘or, examiner, expert, etc., it fs likel 
that new examinations would be required; as to such positions, wi 
the prsni demand of public and private employers for all kinds of 
employees, it is presumable that the Government would need practically 
all qualified and available persons, and in such event the mission 
is prepared to use the same methods that it has been using since the 
war began for other such positions in other lines of endeavor which 
the Government has undertaken; under these methods the commission 
is prepared to determine the alifications of applicants daily as rapidly 
as applications are filed, and to fur constantly to the appointing 
officer those who qualify, 


ees may be 


It is manifest t, although several thousand empio 8 
ood- con 


tha 
required in connection with the administration of 
no department or office would be able to absorb all these employees at 
e and provide them with work. 

The commission is satisfied that if these positions are to be filled 
with goatined persons they can be so filled more economically and 
promptly through this commission under the ciyil-service law than in 
any other way, because the commission with its well-established and 
comprehensive machinery is much better pre; than any other known 
agency to supply qualified persons for these positions, 

For your interest and information the commission begs to inclose 
herewith a copy of a recent memorandum showing the pre; ess of 
125 5 to supply the Government with ‘qualified persons for 

The commission begs further to call your attention to the fact that 
under opinion of the Attorney General of February 12, 1908 (28 Op., 
507), it is necessary, in order to exempt positions from the require- 
ments of the civil-service act and rules, that there be affirmative lan- 
2 to that effect. If there is no such language, the positions are 
subject to the usual civil-service requirements. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun A. McILHENNY, President. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the food administrator. I wish to make a very 
short statement and then to offer an amendment to the pending 
bill and to make some general observations. 

There appears to be a strong sentiment in favor of limiting 
the provisions of the bill to the control of fuel and food, but 
that as to these articles the powers are to be very compre- 
hensive. Whoever is intrusted to exercise powers whfth so 
vitally affect the entire 104,000,000 people of the United States 
ought to be qualified by scientific study and practical experience 
for the accomplishment of the task. 

I therefore, Mr. President, intend to offer the following amend- 
ment, which I will read and then send to the desk and ask to 
have printed and to lie on the table until the present pending 
amendment can be disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. : 

Mr. REED. I propose to amend the present bill by striking 
out all of section 2 as amended and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 3 

A board of food and fuel administration is hereby established. Said 
board shall consist of five members. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
be ex officio a member of said board and shall act as chairman thereof. 
The other four members of said board shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. All of the 
members of said board shall be bona fide residents of the United States 
and qualified electors thereof. At least one of said members shall be 
a practical farmer, At least two of said members shall be presidents of 
land-grant 8 under the act approved July 2, 1862, and commonly 
known as the Morrill Act. Said presidents shall be selected from 
colleges located in the principal wheat-producing States. Not more 
than three of said five members shall belong to the same political party. 

Mr. President, I ask to have the amendment printed for the 
information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. REED, I desire to proceed. 

The choice must be made between one man and a board or 
commission of some kind. We all understand who the one man 
is to be. 

This brings up sharply before us the question of the qualifi- 
cations of Mr. Herbert C. Hoover. 

It is our duty, before intrusting any man or board with the 
absolute control of all food and fuel of the people, to inquire 
regarding his qualifications. A failure to do so is criminal. 

The fuel question is generally understood to be limited to coal, 
and it is further understood generally that the coal problem has 
been taken over by Mr. Peabody and Mr. Secretary Lane, and 
that it is not therefore one which will come under the control 
of Mr. Hoover. 

I propose, therefore, to consider Mr. Hoover’s qualifications 
as food administrator. 

He actively seeks this position. He actively solicits the crea- 
tion of the position. His efforts to influence congressional action 
have been bold, open, and notorious. J. Rufus Wallingford never 
walked into a community a stranger and within 24 hours 
startled it with elaborate schemes and within the next 24 hours 
further astonished it by an enormous organized working force 
as completely as has Mr. Hoover the American people. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. PHELAN. For a question. Is the Senator aware of the 
fact that Mr. Hoover came to Washington at the invitation of 
the President of the United States? 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, I know as much about that 
as the Senator does and as everybody else does. The question 
of the Senator does not throw any light on anything, and I 
proceed. . 

For weeks he has been assuming to be food dictator of the 
United States. It is therefore our duty to make two inquiries: 
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(1) What are the tasks to be accomplished? (2) What are 
Mr. Hoover's qualifications? 

The tasks are (a) stimulation of production. 

This embraces knowledge of American soil, climate, markets, 
and financing, including the habits and disposition of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Of all this Mr. Hoover is cheerfully ignorant. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the agricultural-school presi- 
dents named in my amendment will bring knowledge to the task. 

(b) The transportation from producer to consumer. 

This problem will hardly be assigned to Mr. Hoover, who, 
whatever his Belgian experience, has had none in the United 
States. It seems no one has the temerity to suggest Mr. Hoover 
for this part of the job. 

The presidents of five great railway systems have been as- 
signed to it. 

(c) The prevention of hoarding and forestalling. 

This is met by the Poindexter and Walsh amendment, already 
passed by the Senate. 

(d) The prevention of gambling operations on the exchange. 

This is accomplished by the Nelson amendment, already passed 
by the Senate. 

It would even stop Hoover's activities. 

(e) The prevention of a withdrawal of our goods by Euro- 
pean buyers, with the attendant evil of unstable prices. 

This power is already vested in the President and is being 
actually employed. 

There remains only— 

() Price fixing and regulation of consumption, 

Now I lay down a few propositions: 

I am unwilling to place the financial and industrial destiny 
of 45,000,000 farmers of the United States in the hands of any 
one man, be he resident or nonresident of this country. 

I refuse to compel all the farmers of the United States to 
await Mr. Hoover’s ukase before they dare to plant or sow. 

I refuse to place the 12 consumer ine position where 
the prices he must pay may reasonable or extortionate, as 
Hoover may decree. 

I refuse to place the American citizen in a position where 
he may eat his bread in plenty or his crust in want, according 
to Hoover's dictation or the dictation of any other man born 
of woman. 

Is Hoover even qualified to give advice? 

If I wanted to learn how to produce a great wheat crop, I 
would call on great wheat farmers or agricultural experts. 

If I wanted to know how to get the wheat to market, I would 
consult railway experts and wheat shippers 

If I wanted to know how to have =se ground into flour, I 
would assemble representative millers. 

If I wanted to know how to cook it and serve it, I would 
hire a chef or consult the good old mothers of Israel, who know 
more about cooking in five minutes than Hoover would know 
after a century of study. 

Now, let us get at the experience of Mr. Hoover. While I 
speak of this I call your attention to his long nonresidence. 
I call your attention to the fact that he has been out of the 
United States practically all the time since he was 23 years 
of age; that almost every interest he has in the world is out- 
side of the United States; that his brother, like himself, left 
the United States for other lands and has his home and his busi- 
ness in other lands. 

I read from Who's Who of 1914 and 1915: 

“Herbert Clark Hoover, engineer; born West Branch Iowa, 
August 10, 1874. 

i Mining engineer ; graduate of Stanford University, Cal., in 
1895. 

“Assistant Arkansas Geological Survey in 1893; United States 
Geological Survey, Sierra Nevada Mountains, 1895; assistant 
manager of Carlisle mines, New Mexico, and Morning Star 
mines, California, 1896.” 

That terminates his American connection. 

“In West Australia as chief of the mining staff of Berwick, 
Moreing & Co., and manager Hannan’s Brown Hill mine, 1897.” 
At that time, as I figure it in my head, he was 23 years old. 

He was manager of Sons of Gwalia and E. Murchison mines, 
1898.” That is an Australian mining institution. 

“ Chief engineer Chinese Imperial Bureau of Mines, 1899, doing 
extensive exploration in interior of China. Took part in defense 
of Tientsin during Boxer disturbances, 1900. Representative of 
bondholders in construction of Ching Wang Tow Harbor, 1900; 
general manager Chinese Engineering & Mining Co., 1901; part- 
ner Berwick, Moreing & Co., mine operators, London, 1902-1908 ; 
director or managing director Zine Corporation (Ac) _ Kyshtim 
Corporation (Ltd.), Tanalky Corporation (Ltd.), G 


ing ＋ (Ltd.), Oroya Exploration Co. (Ltd.), Chinese Engineer- 
ing & Mining Co. (Ltd.), Russo-Asiatic Corporation (Ltd.), 
General Petroleum Co., and so forth; 1908-1913.” 
company the only American institution of the lot. 

He was trustee of the Stanford University. That is an 
American connection, whatever importance it may have; but he 
was also “fellow of the Royal Geographical Society; member of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, Societé Ingenieurs 
Civils de France, and so forth. Societé Belge des Ingenieurs et 
des Industriel; Mining and Metal Society; A. . A. A. S. Hakinyt 
Society; and so forth. Clubs: Devonshire, Albemarle, Ranelagh 
(London), City (New York). Author: Economics of Mining 
(joint author), 1906; Principles of Mining, 1909. Translator: 
Agricola’s de re Metallica, 1912. Contributor to technical pub- 
lications. Home: Red House, Hornton Street, London. Offices: 
1 London Wall Buildings, London, E. O., England ; 71 Broadway, 
New York; Mills Building, San Francisco.” 

Every single one of the companies in the list I have read, 
except the General Petroleum Co., are English companies with 
property in China or Russia or ‘Australia or some other for- 
eign country. I have the details with reference to them here, 
which I have obtained from the Mining Manual of Great Britain. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Mr. Hoover's 
brother has likewise practically severed all his American con- 
nections. His name appears in Who's Who. I shall only call 
attention to it at this time to say that he seems to be interested 
in the same companies largely as Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, and, 
like Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, he has his home in London and his 
offices in London. 

His residence is in London and his offices in London. 

I call attention to some of these companies. For instance, 
the company known as the Chinese Engineering & Mining Co. 
(Ltd.). I read from the Mining Manual and Mining Year Book, 
at page 137, for the year 1917, and it is an English publication: 

The object of the reconstruction— 

That is, of this company— 


was to remove the competition and work in unison with the Lanchow 
Mining Co., a company owning collieries, ete., in the same district. 
Under this arrangement the business of the two companies are to be 
combined and worked as one. 

So it appears Mr. Hoover is engaged in stifling competition 
in the coal markets of China. 

In some of these companies I find that his associate directors 
are barons and dukes. There is one I want to call attention to, 
in which V. U. Romanoff appears. It is a Russian company. 
Whether that is the Czar or some of the Czar's relatives de- 
ponent saith not. Senators will find it very interesting to note 
this illustrious collection of illustrious nobles, and so forth. 

These companies are interested in all kinds of mines, coal, 
gold, copper, lead, and zinc, and it would appear that our genial 
friend branched out and extended his promotions over all the 
world, except America, from which he has been conspicuously 
absent, both in person and in investments, for a number of 
years. 

I read from Mr. Hoover’s own testimony given before the 
House of Representatives. 

Page 12, transcript of the record of the hearings before the 
House of Representatives: 

Now, as to the iblems in this country, I f 
stranger in my own cOuutTy, as I have —7 any N tke cas — 

But he had been away long before the war began. He had 
been away from the country a period nearly equal to his total 
age when he left this country. He left at 23, and, according to 
all the data I am able to get, has been absent substantially 20 


This latter 


years, His business while away is told in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of June 25 in a fulsomely eulogistic article from the 
pen of Mr. Irwin. 

I read a clause: 

He left China to form in Lond tn — 1 
ante ‘foundation of ths” dem man in che Chines? coal dear Dut Wey 
branched out into other quarters of the a hard tod describe 
in one wot ver’s niche in the mining iay. He describes him- 


min engineer; and, indeed, he is among the leaders in that 

5 fr GE 
gg ↄ 86 
But we do have something that is aiir. E an equivalent 
for entrepreneur as the word is translated to me; and that 
word is “promoter.” Iam not a French scholar, and my trans- 
lator may have been in error, so I reserve the right of correc- 
tion; but I see my friend from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], who knows 
all tongues and all languages, dead or living, and I refer the 
matter to him. So we may understand why Mr. Hoover is con- 

nected with so many companies. I continue the reading: 
He laid out mining enterprises, found the capital for them, and man- 


aged them. 8 8 old western hrase ust mining man” 
i hi p j & 
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Further on in the article it is said: vi 


There followed 10 years or so in which Hoover's activities reached 
every corner of the globe. He was interested in Australia, China, 
Peru, California, Mexico, Alaska, South Africa, Burma, and Belgium: 


One of the firms for which he was executive head was mining in Borneo, 
where American superintendents and foremen ruled over a working 
force of head hunters. 

Perhaps there is where was born the idea of being supreme 
boss to regulate the diet of people. 

Here we have a reference to his connection with the deposed 
Romanoff family: 

A Russian ‘nobleman had a principality rich in coal and iron. He 
wanted it developed. In view of existin Ruselan laws it seemed better 
to lease the whole principality outright, so Hoover’s company is still 
running not only the mines but the farms of this estate. 

I omit parts of this interesting article, which is elegantly 
written, as everything Mr. Irwin writes is elegantly done. 

He was, above an aes an organizer. The best thing he did was 
to take a large 8 at had not been paying and by readjustin. 
its parts make ít pay. Such a talent is especially useful in the fiel 
of base metals— 

And so forth. 

Mr. President, after having spread himself all over the world 
in this most interesting and illustrious manner it appears that 
he settled down in England. Indeed, his business connections 
and interests for the past 20 years have been English. Mr. 
Irwin remarks: 


His house in Kensington—a country mansion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, its walled garden now surrounded by the shops and flats of High 
Street and that vicinity—gathered mightily entertaining dinner par- 
ties, the industrial knights errant of the world, crossing through the 
industrial capital of the world on their bese’ A between California and the 
East Indies, Afghanistan and New York, Johannesburg and Alaska. 

And note this pregnant sentence regarding this gentleman, 
who left our country 20 years ago, who has sojourned in Eng- 
land, and who has his home in England: 

When asked in England to define his political opinions he called 


himself— 

A Democrat? No. He called himself a Progressive? No. 
He called himself a Republican? No. He called himself a 
Socialist? No 


He called himself a Liberal— 


Of course that makes no difference to the stomach that has 


been properly trained to take whatsoever is offered— : 

He called himself a Liberal and let it go at that, only his was an ad- 
vanced liberalism, looking forward to a better organization of free 
society, not backward to an unsystematic freedom. More and more his 
own country drew him— 

Says this author. Then he says: 

“I want to get into the big game at home "— 

This country was drawing him when the “big game” was 
on— 5 
“T want to get into the big game at home,“ he said once, in the year 
before the war, “not the money game either, and not exactly the 
political game, but the big game and the real game somewhere.” 

Whatever that means I do not intend to interpret; he must 
have meant the game of food dictator; but I follow on. Fur- 
ther in this article the statement is made: 

The Government had been watching him, and especially that quiet 
gentleman who looks round for the President— 5 

Well, comment is unnecessary ; it would be superfluous 


His friends felt sure that when the declaration came his services 
would be c in some ca 


And notice this. He would not have refused, according to this 
author, because he was an American, but here is the reason: 
But to “go British” openly in those days of our neutrality would 
ave wrecked the commission. Not only would it have taken away the 
head of the work, but it would have proved to the German militarist 
mind that the commission was not neutral—that its dgents were simply 
“a hundred allied spies.” 
urther, Hoover would have been obliged to surrender his American 
citizenship ; and he was not willing to do that. Had he stepped into a 
ob of munitions — e at the beginning of the war—and he had 
he chance—he would one of the greatest ones of England now— Sir 
Herbert Hoover, doubtless, with a rage coming to him after the war. 
To anyone with social ambition—for the socially ambitious American 
dearly loves a title—this would have been an inducement. I can say, 
without reserve, that it was no inducement to Hoover, 


So, Mr. President, I pass from that, and let it rest upon the 
minds and consciences of Senators whether they are prepared to 
turn 45,000,000 American farmers and all the vast American con- 
suming public over to the control of a gentleman, however good 
he may be, who has been a nonresident of our country, whose 
home is in the city of London, and whose interests are in Lon- 
don and China and Australia and Russia, and perhaps elsewhere. 

Mr. President, there has been much said about speculation in 
the wheat market; there has been much said about the evil 
@eculators running up the prices to the American people. I 


have voted, as nearly every other Senator here has voted, for a 
bill. to give the President the right to shut every exchange in 
this country if gambling is permitted. I have urged here in the 
Senate, however, that the great cause of the rise of prices of; 
American foodstuffs—not the entire cause but one of the great’ 
causes—was in the cornering of American foodstuffs by those 
who represented foreign buyers; but I was not prepared to 
understand that Mr. Hoover had been a leader in that movement; 
I was not prepared to know that Mr. Hoover had deliberately. 
“rigged the American market on foodstuffs ; I was not prepared 
to understand that, if there had been such a thing as gambling 
in foodstuffs in the American exchanges, Herbert C. Hooyer was 
the chief gambler of the food and wheat pits of America. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapswonrz in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr, REED. I do. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask my brother Senator has he some 
facts upon that subject? 

Mr. REED. I generally haye some facts when I make an `- 
assertion like that. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator may rest assured—I was about 
to conclude my sentence—that if he has some facts about that 
very matter that he could submit at this time they would be 
very interesting. 

Mr REED. I am about to submit them. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will be a very patient listener. 

Mr. REED. Of course, I have not any sworn testimony, but 
I have some evidence here which I do not think will be dis- 
puted, I will read from the Saturday Evening Post of date 
May 26, 1917, an article by Mr. Ernest Poole, an article beau- 
tifully written and well illustrated, one of the series of articles 
that appeared in the Saturday Evening Post to prepare the 
American mind for the reception of Mr. Hoover; an article so 
skillfully written and put forth that it had the effect of not 
only preparing the American mind, but of preparing the sena- 
torial stomach. I read a paragraph. Of course, we all know 
that the place foods were obtained for the Belgians was in 
America: 

Nor was it only a problem of feeding. One-half of the 127 . 
were out of work; and there were the regular paupers— the blind, the 
orphans, and the helpless. Three million five hundred thousand peopl 
n inne and 2,000,000 more in northern France were wholly desti- 
tute: ey must be clothed with millions of garments, warmed by, 
thousands of tons of coal, and those who are homeless must be ho 5 
New committees constantly had to be formed. In the presence of 


diminished shipping the inward flow of food must increase. It must 
be done cheaply and without fail. And in order to save ev ossible | 
dollar, only those kinds of foods must be bought that wou! ve the 


greatest nourishment. This they learned from expert dieticians. 
But, as to purchasing supplies, there were big men on the C. R. B.— 
That is, the Commission for Relief of Belgium— 
who needed no expert advice. They knew all the tricks of the business, 
Now notice, O ye of little faith. Where is my friend from 
Illinois, who wanted the evidence? 
When the price of beans began to rise they. bought 1,000 tons of 
and threw them back in one lot on the market. wn went prices. 
small rice began rising; but 
s was felt. ‘Again 
the price dropped, and again their agents bought beans in small lots. 
So again and 2 di 
e day. 
ood and in shoes an 


Now, if Mr. Joseph Leiter, recently the entertainer of Italian 
princes, had been as successful and as well informed and as 
well backed with money when in 1902 he started to corner the 
wheat market in Chicago, but lost out because the™other fellows 
were too strong for him—if he had been as well advised and as 
well financed as Mr. Hoover was in this enterprise, and had 
known the game as well, he might haye cornered the market 
over and over again. 

I want the American people now to understand, if this article 
is to be credited—and it has been printed now since the 26th! 
day of May and never denied, to my knowledge—that one of 
the men who ran prices up to the consumers of this country, 
who put the price of beans where they were prohibitive, was 
Mr. Hoover, who was engaged in gambling operations and 
“ rigging” the market to an extent never before known to the 
American people. I want it understood that it is proposed to 
turn over to him the destiny of the farmer and of the con- 
sumer alike; and I want those of you who have stood in the 
Senate, black in the face from the very pressure of your en- 
thusiasm in prating of the virtues of Mr. Hoover and also 
denouncing the food gamblers and demanding the penitentiary, 
the scaffold, the torch, the thumbscrew, for them—I want you 
to go back to your people and tell them you have picked out the 


...... — 
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man whose eulogist certifies that he is the most important and 
successful of all the food gamblers of 1916. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. REED, I do for a question. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I observe in one of these his- 
torical recitations concerning Mr. Hoover that it is said of Mr. 
Hoover that the fortunes he made in these speculations were at 
once converted into food, and by that method he saved the people 
of Belgium. Assuming that to be true, does that mitigate, in the 
mind of the Senator, the offense to which he alludes, or is he 
willing to accept that, if such be true, as an excuse for the specu- 
lative enterprise on the part of Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. REED. No, sir. I do not accept it as an excuse. I de- 
sire, however, to be understood. I have not intimated here that 
Mr. Hoover conducted these operations for his own emolument 
and profit. On the other hand, everything I have said has been 
plainly to the intent that what he did he did as the representa- 
tive of this fund. I do not claim that he took a single penny of 
profit to himself; but I deny, sir, that it is right to “rig” the 
market of 104,000,000 people and put provender at a starvation 
point in order to make gambling profits to feed the people of 
some other land. I deny it. It has absolutely no palliation. It 
is wrong and wicked to go into gambling operations, particularly 
in the foods of a people. It is vicious and wrong to do it, because 
it robs and despoils innocent people. What good does it do the 
mother of New York City, whose children, we are told, are 
hungry; or the mother of Philadelphia, whose children some 
Senators have said are hungry; or the mothers of other Ameri- 
can cities to know, as their children lift to them the pallid lips 
of want and cry for bread, that some successful and Shrewd 
gambler has gone into the American market and run up the price 
of food to American children and carried the profits to a foreign 
land, however much that foreign land may be entitled to our 
sympathy and love? But, worse than that, large portions of this 
money were contributed by America. We therefore are pre- 
sented with the spectacle of the money contributed by America 
being used to impoverish the children of America. 

But I read further. This particular exposition I have read 
seemed to be confined to beans, along with a general phrase cov- 
ering foodstuffs. In the New York American of to-day appears 
this statement on page 3: 

It is admitted that Mr. Hoover's administration of the affairs of the 
Belgium relief commission was a success—a greater success than ever 
achieved before in a like enterprise. It is not only a success as a 
worthy and appealing charity but a success as a business enterprise. 
It was pointed out by Mr. Hoover's lieutenants on his return to this 
country that he had made money—millions of dollars—by shrewd buy- 
oat and manipulation of the supplies of the commission. At times the 
relief was on a self-supporting basis. 

Mr. Hoover is said to have made more money and turned it back into 
the relief fund than the total subscriptions from the United States, 
which amounted to about $9,000,000 of the 8250,000,000 given for the 
relief of Belgium during his administration, and that the American“ 
part of the relief fund was, in fact, chiefly the work of Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. President, never in the history of this world before this 
event has any man stood at the wheat and produce exchanges 
of America with $250,000,000 at his command. Never before 
has any man with that tremendous power been able to buy im- 
mense quantities of foodstuffs, and then, when the price had 
been advanced, to hurl them suddenly upon the market and 
break the market, then to buy in again’at cheap prices and hurl 
again this enormous amount upon the market and break the 
market. 

Mr. President, I challenge the doubting Thomases of this 
body to call an investigation, put Mr. Hoover on the stand, go 
to the bottom of this question, and see whether or not Mr. 
Hoover was engaged in forestalling the markets of America 
and whether or not he is one of the chief instruments in bring- 
ing about that very deplorable condition which is now offered 
as the excuse for this legislation. 

Senators may not listen now, but the day is coming when the 
American people will hear. I call your attention to a state- 
ment appearing in Mr. Hoover's letter to the President of July 
11. Note the language. In a moment I shall show you its im- 
portance. It is headed “ Producers without a voice”: 

3. During recent months the allied governments have consolidated 
their buying into one hand in order that they might relieve the burden 
of speculation from their own consumers, and as the restricted exports 
to neutrals are but a minor item, the export price, if not controlled, is 
subject to the will of the allied buyer, so that in a t measure the 
American producer is left to that buyer’s judgment and is without voice. 

That is the dark picture which Mr. Hoover paints of the pres- 
ent situation. He goes on to say: - 

We must, therefore, expect a glut in our interior terminals during a 
considerable ri The financial resources of the grain e 


od. e trade ar 
rebably insufficient: to carry this extra load without the pete of specu- 
tors, and, moreover, the consolidation of practically all foreign buying 
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in the hands of the allied buyer has further tended to diminish the 
resources of capital available by putting a number of firms out of busi- 
ness and limits the financial capital available in export trade. 

_ And therefore Mr. Hoover goes on to say that because these 
conditions have come about we must protect the farmer. 

There is no candid man living who will read this letter who 
will not be forced to the conclusion that Mr. Hoover deliberately 
intended to say to the American people that an evil condition 
had been created for the Amerjcan farmer by the fact that all of 
the foreign purchasers were to buy through one agency, and that 
thereby the farmer had been deprived of his market, and be- 
cause this evil had been put upon us it was necessary for Con- 
gress to act and pass this bill. 

I charge that Mr. Hoover is himself the author of the condi- 
tion of which he complains, and that having brought about the 


condition against which he now inveighs, he proceeds to ask for 


this great power in order to meet the very condition he caused. 
Let us see. I read from his testimony given before the House 
committee. Let me read enough to give you the full context: 
One of the prime causes for the extraordinarily high prices in this 
country has been the competitive bidding between the allies and between 
different branches of the one ally in these markets for foodstuffs, 
He failed to say that he had been one of the bidders or at the 
head of the syndicate that did the bidding. 


The wheat has now been consolidated into an international body called 
the wheat executive.” It controls, I estimate roughly, about 80 or 
90 per cent of the wheat buying for the allies. ‘There are still, how- 
ever, four bodies buying independently in competition with the wheat 
executive. In the fats I calculated there are 14 different organs com- 
peting in this market for fats on behalf of the allies. Now, before we 
can move one step in this country to remedy price conditions, protect 
our own consumers, and protect them from extravagant prices and 
speculation, we — fet to induce them to get that buying, at least 
commodity by commodity, all into one band in order that we may haye 
one hand to deal with. 

Going on, he states: 5 

The plan I pro was that we should create in that particular a 
small board w for lack of a better name we would call the food 
strate; board, the members of the board to be chosen by the food 
controllers ot each country. The board * * would simply plan 
the origin of the food supplies for the European allies as between all 
of the different sources and would determine its distribution as between 
the different allies, and once it had made its determination it would 
hand the actual operation from the European allied point of view over 
to functicns like the wheat executive to purchase that wheat and 
distribute it. 

Now, notice this: 


We on this side need to set up, obviously, some organization for food 
control in order that we may deal with that particular situation among 
others. Now. in passing, in setting up an implement of that kind 
among the al es, we will have set up a dangerous implement for our 
own country unless we participate in its control. I might point out to 
you that if any of you gentlemen or myself held that position of the 
single buying agent with a four months’ supply of wheat behind us,.as 
they will kave, or other cereals when their harvest comes in, we could 
probably drop the price of wheat in this country to 75 cents a bushel. 

Of course he knew what he was ta:king about. He had been 
buying and selling beans and other foodstuffs. 

I put it now to the Senate of the United States: Dare you, dare 
we, give the power to one man to put the price of wheat to the 
farmer down to 75 cents a bushel? Dare you, dare we, as custo- 
dians of the public welfare, give that power to any human being? 
Has such a power ever been given by a free people to any man? 

It was once exercised in this world by old Pharaoh. Pharaoh 
got control of the supplies of corn, and when he had ceased 
bargaining with the people, who came with hungry lips and 
cried, “ Oh, Pharaoh, give us corn!” he owned all of the horses 
and cattle, he owned all of the silver and gold, he owned all of 
the flocks and herds, he owned all of the men and women who 
formed the teeming population of the valley of the Nile; and 
from that day to this Egypt has walked with bowed head and 
broken heart. In her sad eyes the light of hope has never 
flashed. From her brain no spark of genius has ever come. 
Dead as are the rocks of her mighty monuments, she lies a 
shriveled mummy at the gateway of human life like the entrance 
to a sepulcher. 

Seventy-five cent wheat! Do you dare put the power in one 
man? And Mr. Hoover says the power is there. But what 
think you, now, of presenting to the American farmer, as he did 
in his letter to the President for publication, the idea that the 
American farmer has been deprived by evil fortune, by evil 
conditions, of a market, of a competitive market, of a market in 
which the world competed, and this brought about by the con- 
centration into one hand of the purchasing power for all of the 
foreign countries? And yet the scheme was suggested in this 
testimony that he gave before the House. 

I now call your attention, sir, to his testimony given before 
the Senate committee in answer to a question which I asked him 
in which he specifically advocated the very same thing, and 
boasted in a modest way, as I read his testimony, that he 
already had it under way of accomplishment. Parallel, oh ye 
gentlemen of the press, who bear to the country the news on 
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which the country forms its Judement—parallel, 1 if you will, 
these words in which Hoover, in his letter to the President, 
practically limits the laws of competition in our American 
markets, with this part of his testimony that appears on pages 
40 and 41 of Part I of the hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I was asking a question. I read the latter part of it: 


I understand VVV 
food for the al should be purchased through some agency cooperat- 
ing with our Government? 
„ Hoover. Yes. 
Senator Rexp. What would be the ob 
Mr. Hoover. The object of this is p rily to stop rival bidding by 
the different allies and their agents E all markets, 
Senator REED. Has t . a the past? 
„ Hoover. T extent. 
` Senator REED. Did that take Ka place when wheat rose to the great price 
that it did in May? 


I might have included beans. 


Mr. Hoover. There was rival buying of wheat and flour by different 
agencies of the allies at that very moment. 

Senator REED. As a matter of fact, they are supposed to have 8 
chased and held throughout the year something over 100,000,000; is 
not thet true? 

Hoover. I do not know the details of their operations. 
Senator REED. But you do know their biddings or buyings were very 


Be. Hoover. Yes, sir. 


Now, returning again to the subject: 


Senator Reep. And you do say you desire the power now to have the 
purchases for the allies made h one common, agency, in order to 
2 that great element of speculation? 

r. Hoover. Yes, sir. 
Past ont RExb. And you think that is very necessary and very essen- 


ect of that, please? 


ar. Hoover. I do. 
Senator REED. Woeld you include in that the sale of all wheat and 
pms rar ains that you propose to control that go to neutral countries? 
OOVER, I think it will be necessary to control neutral buying. 
Aminta REED. Then, your preposition is to put into the bands of this 
agency all export business? 
Mr, Hoover. a — at least. 

Senator RED. There is no doubt, is there, Mr. Hoover, about the 
fact that the aller nars it within their own power to purchase through 
one common agency at the present time? 

Mr. Hoover. They have now arranged one common agency. 

Senator REED. It is arranged? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 

Senator REED. That agency is already in voluntary cooperation with 
ay oR cowmitieen, is it not? 


Hoover. No; *. have no ent with them whatever ; until 
we aoe some 1 FS cee we can not enter into any arrangement. 
Just on that poiut t mention that the most dangerous thing 


might ha to fe cou is to allow even our own allies to 
—— the it happen t run of 3 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. Just one moment. Now, Mr. President, along 
with the statement Mr. Hoover makes here that it is highly 
desirable that we have one purchasing agent, that the rival 
bidding of all the world and of each part of the world shall be 
stopped in our markets, and that all buying shall be done 
through one, I call attention to his statement to the President 
that producers are without a voice, and that during recent months 
the allies’ Governments have consolidated their buyings, and 
that therefore the American people are deprived of the benefit 
of rival buying. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I have been informed that J. Ogden Armour is 
the representative of the allies, and their purchasing agent for 
wheat in the United States, and that he put the price of wheat 
déwn to $2. I was wondering if the Senator had any informa- 

‘tion upon that point? 

Mr. REED. I have not, except rumor. 

A little further on in this testimony I find this interesting 
data. I am reading from pages 43 and 44: 

Senator RRE. It was, as I understood you to say, the buying of the 
allies, biddin, 14 ench other in the markets of this country, that 
was one of =f gies forces in running up prices to what we regarded 
as extortionate 

Mr. Hoover. That was one of the forces. 

Senator REED. And if we could eliminate that feature entirely from 
our markets it would go a long way toward stabilizing prices, would 


it not? 
Mr. Hoover. It agar if the implement 3 S handled. It 


Ot 
in the t way or it might 
538 


Mr. van. That is one. of the ‘actors ; Sant A Dae tat a 
that the r elements in this country, knowing the situation 


in Europe and the in to napre pa grain, 
themselves entered upon this 6 —.— the price even 
against the allies. 

There is a little more of this testimony that I desire to incor- 
porate in the Recorp without reading. I will hand it to the 
reporter, marked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Senator 
Cr 

Mr. Hoover. And they all bid against our millers. 

Senator REED. Let us see, Mr. Hoover, if that is accurate. Of course 
I sam not —— ping any statement you make, but is it not true that 
a Been pers ealers of our coun were bears on the market and 
beg en W Erre bears for the last year? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, that is a statement of fact I can not tell you 
paid Cer about. You would have to canvass to find out, even if you 

Senator REED. I thought perhaps you were in error in your former 
statement to the committee, and it now ap you do not claim to 
have investigated the matter. But that is right. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, I return again to the propo- 
sition: What man is there, in view of Mr. Hoover's own testi- 
mony, that dares give to him this right to control the American 
market and furnish him with $150,000,000 from the pockets of 
the taxpayers of this country to employ in the wheat markets 
or elsewhere as he sees fit? 

Is not this situation the most startling thing ever proposed 
to the American people? Here is a man whose eulogists say he 
successfully cornered the bean market, and that he made over 
$9,000,000 in food speculations in America. Here is a man who 
tells us that that power can be so exercised as to bring wheat 
down to 75 cents a bushel. Here is a man who helped rig and 
corner and control our markets, according to his eulogists. 
Here is a man who helped bring about the common buying, 
through one common agency, of all the countries of Europe— 
and I do not say that was wrong—but who, having brought it 
about or helped to bring it about, and having advised it, then 
turns to the American public and warns the American farmer 
that he now has no foreign market, and therefore this bill must 
be passed. And here is the man that is already engaged in and 
assuming the duties of this office that has not yet been created 
and that I pray may never be created. 

I hold in my hand a letter sent out by Morton & Co., commis- 
sion merchants of St. Louis. It is their special letter, sent to the 
trade, on wheat. It contains a telegram addressed to H. C. 
Hoover, Washington, D. C.: 


and ask us 
farme nds tied. Can't you 

ice basis to bridge over period until 

Serlous disa Fe yn farmers certain. ir- 
e. 


in next day or Sioe 
The tallowing is his reply received to-day—states the writer of 
this letter—the letter is dated July 13: 
Telegram from 14 firms at St. 8 = here Monday. It is 
re ried in in — York that the Wheat ve 8 por 
ngness to buy some wheat, basis 215 peasy a» rt. 
ek 


1.78 2 Kansas City. delivery July and first hal 
here is some market, at least for wheat. I am 9 to act at 
HERBERT C. Hoover. 


until Congress grants some authority. 

The writer of this letter makes this comment: 

The Wheat Export Co. is the buyer for all the allles 

Now, that is the company that is offering $1.80 and 51.75; 
and this buyer for all the allies, mark you, was created, or at 
least advised and consented to, by Mr. Hoover. ‘This writer 
says— 

The Wheat Export Co. is the buyer for all the allies, and the main 
question is whether it is to be taken‘as a hint to the trade of what can 


be expected, if ever the law is passed the present commission 
for —.—— control. If it is, the danger of A at present prices 


is 

We thi think a it will be the 288 next week for all sales to be 
made with the d. tage deducted from thi 
of the car. ‘Therefore 8 purchases from the fa 
made with the expectation of oe dockage. You should clean 
the wheat before shipping, for you will lose the freight charges— 

And so forth. 

That is a page of a letter that was sent out to the trade, and 
that was sent to me by a gentleman who got hold of it. Observe 
that already Mr. Hooyer is sending out word to the trade that 
there is a price suggested and that there is a purchaser, and 
that purchaser happens to be the purchaser for the allies; and 
the American farmer is told that he can sell there, if nowhere 
else, and at a price they fix. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
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Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I observed in the press this morning that the 
leaders upon each side of the Senate had agreed upon another 
bill. I have not had the privilege of seeing the ball. Is the 
Senator from Missouri familiar with the bill which the leaders 
upon the different sides of the Senate have agreed upon? 

Mr. REED. I am not, sir, I am not a leader. 

Mr. BORAH. It had occurred to me that it might be possible 
that the leaders on the different sides of the Senate had obviated 
some of these difficulties, and that it might be well to find out, 
if we could, who they are, and ascertain, if they will permit us 
to ee what the contents of the bill are. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, not having arrived at that period 
of development when I am entitled to sit in the councils of the 
leaders, I can not answer. The only light that I have to guide 
me is the very dull and inefficient light of my reason and the 
old lamp of experience, and occasionally I read something; but 
I am never informed from the high sources of authority just 
what is going on. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall pursue the inquiry 5 and see 
if I may learn what our leaders have agreed upo 

Mr. REED. This whole question of ppap fi brings to my 
mind, however, the old story of the court room one morning 
when the judge said that he was astounded to find that the 
leader of the bar had purloined some papers from court, and 
every lawyer in court rose up and called the judge a liar in his 
own right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, it is easy to create power. It is hard to recall 
it. I want to read you a speech that was made in New York 
by one of Mr. Hoover's advisers, coadjutors, henchmen, or what- 
ever you may see fit to term him. As I read it I want to know 
if there is a man in this Chamber who will not resent its cool 
impudence. It would be resented if it were read by the captain 
of a company of Prussian soldiers to a body of starving civilians 
upon the streets of Berlin. 

July 13, 1917— 


An account which I missed, but which is from the New York 
Sun. I read the headlines: 

Hoover will try patriotism 2 Nation does not economize, then 
he will quickly invoke law—Requa tells of plans—Increase of fruit and 
vegetable diet and waste elimination primary n ties. 

Those are the headlines. Let me read this all to you: 

When Sap ere passes the food-control bill it is the intention of 
Herbert C. 22 who will be appointed national food administrator, 
to restrain his whip hend as —— as possible 

To restrain his whip hand as long as possible! 
relying upon the patriotism of the American people to obey his war 
nth a nd conservation p 

firmation of Mr. Hoover’s confidence in the setf-sacri = spe 

eo e 

a law by Marc 

le ua A a conference of the Merchants’ Association in the Woolworth 
Building. Mr. Requa, who is Mr. Hoover’s personal representative— 

I wonder where he got Mr. Requa? 

Mr. Requa, who is Mr. Hoover's po 
Washington to address the food-problem 
which met in the assembly room. 2 

I I may argue myself unknown by saying that I do not know who 
Mr. Requa is. There are many very eminent men in this coun- 
try with whom I am not acquainted, but does anyone here know 
who Mr. Requa is? I read on— 

“The food administrator will cooperate with the public "— 


How fortunate the public is. The food administrator is going 
to cooperate with it— 

“to eliminate the speculator and stabilize operations,” said Mr. Requa. 

Of course, Mr. Hoover might, if these words of this eulogist 
of his be true, at least contribute by withdrawing himself from 
a poe market which is denominated speculation, But 

read on— 

He will n that the diet of the Nation be 
serve no: able foods for shipment abroad. 
Americans will have to learn to eat a greater amount of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, something they do not do now— 

And understand they will have to learn it, and understand in 
the meantime while Mr. Hoover is retaining his whip hand long 
enough, as long as it is possible relying upon your obedience. I 
continue the reading, but will go back a line so as to get the con- 
text, for I would have none of this lost— 


resentative, came from 
mittee of the association, 


In order to do this Americans will have to learn to eat a amount 
of fresh fruit and vegetables, something they do not now, as the 
consumes only 14 per cent of this kind ef food 


in his dally bill of tare. 


So these American people are to eat more yegetables or per- 
conoce Hoover will not restrain the whip hand. But I con- 
ue 


“ Every trade will be asked to appoint a national committee to work in 
unison with the Government and these national councils will be ex 
\ pected to cooperate with local trade committees to regulate prices and 


pce cg these plans are carried out, as Mr. Hoover believes 
be cheerfully." Mr. Requa told the food problem committee yes- 

“it would oe be 9 to use the power expected to be vested 
in Mr. Hoover by Congress. 

If you do what Mr. Hoover tells you to do, it will not be neces- 
sary to use the power. So a slave driver might have announced 
to his fifty or hundred negroes as he sent them into the cotton 
field of a morning, “ If you pick cotton thus and so and demean 
yourselves according to the rules that I make, I shall not whip 
you when you return to-night; but if you do not, I then shall 
find it necessary to use the power I have.” 

This man comes here with these views. Where did he get 
them? Where did he get the idea that he could use power on 
the Amercian people? Was it in Borneo? Was it when he so- 
journed with the headmen? Was it when he dwelt in China? 
Was it when he drove the coolies that he got the idea he could 
control American citizens in that way? 

If these terms of Mr. Hoover are carried out cheerfully, Mr. 
Requa told the food-problem committee yesterday, it would not 
be necessary to use the power expected to be vested in Mr. 
Hoover by Congress. 

I say now the man who will vote to give Mr. Hoover power 
after that statement unless it be repudiated is unworthy a seat 
in the American Congress. 

Further on— 

The — Knap yay e peee has confidence that the p 

en to the extent of material personal sacr 

“The publie” ” said Mr. Requa, “ must be 2 conservation of food 
which is not perishable, and must get it ready for shipment abroad.” 

We must be taught by this man who has lived abroad all his 
own life, the American public must be taught; and yet I have 
not affected the stomach of you all, but ostrichlike you will trust 
to the processes of a digestion that has never been defeated. 

Mr. Requa— : 

3 personal representative of Mr. Hoover 


— — will govern 


— * informed his auditors yesterday that the Government food 
administra ors realize the power of the weapon which may be in- 
trusted to them by Congress. 


Mr. GORE. Of the weapon? 7 
Mr. REED. Tes; of the weapon. 
mpressi 1 his auditors yesterda th 
cramont food npressively informed h the powa — of “the weapon Sonor 
trusted to them by Congress. Hoover really has confi- 

dence, oy said, that it will not be necessary to use it except when local 
organizations : ask for the Government's assistance in disciplining some 
recalcitrant member. 

If King George had asserted that power, the Declaration of 
Independence would probably have mentioned that one count 
in the indictment the fathers brought against his government 
and omitted all others, for it would have overshadowed them all. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wish to say, perhaps that is the reason 
why Mr. Hoover came to the Capitol last Friday and argued in 
favor of the pending bill and against the substitute, on the 
3 that the substitute did not convey sufficient power. 

Mr. REED. I read on: 


» The conditions in our lifetime never will be the same again,” said Mr. 
Requa. “The sooner we realize the truth of this the better, and the 


gy ope Ao be rng abandon the wasteful practices characteristic of 
the American Nation. War has the international situation. 

This war will end with European nations in a state of undreamed-of 
effi As a nation we must be able to compete with that efficiency 
our share of the trade after the war.” 

Then he goes on and adds: 

We are no longer a pioneer Nation. 

That is true, but in some parts of this Nation the spirit of 
the pioneer yet lives. 


We have no frontiers, no raat won gene of unsettled land. We produce 
more than we See export this excess or our expansion 
strangle, 5 that as a democracy we are 

tic 1 to 2 ever for our country and stand ready 

0 r so thoroughly and rkully that we can combat success- 


Now listen— - 
without being driven by authority, the soulless and rigid discipline 
which ch the rule of autocracy. 

That is an implied threat, without being driven by this hand 
in which is now the whip that is being withheld. 

Mr. President, I am aware that I have talked upon this bill 
to the complete weariness of the Senate, but not more to their 
weariness than to my own. I have felt that some one ought to 
voice a protest against turning over to any man powers such 
as these; and if there were none of the leaders of the Senate, 
none of the cloquent champions of world democracy to defend 
our own democracy and liberty, I must perforce lift my voice 
again and yet again in the hope that I may be heard, if for 
nothing else, for my much speaking. 
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Mr. President, I shall not object to Mr. Hoover or anybody 
else advising the American people; but if we are to spend $150,- 
000,000, I really think we ought to give somebody the job of 
food adyisor who knows a little something about it. 

We are told that Mr. Hoover raised funds for Belgium by 
charity, and in so far as he raised any money for that stricken 
land by charity all credit should be given to him. But raising 
money by charity to feed starving Belgium does not qualify a 
man to regulate the business of the United States. We are told 
that he distributed his money and food so that he prevented 
much suffering and want. In so far as he fed a single hungry 
individual, or helped to feed them, all credit should be given; 
but, sirs, I do insist that in distributing alms among the starv- 
ing women and children of a nation that would not make one 
American State, a nation overrun by the enemy, where houses 
had been destroyed and civil liberty set aside, and factories 
closed, and industry prostrate, a nation under Prussian martial 
law, the distribution of alms to such as these does not qualify 
a man even to testify as an expert upon the American food 
situation, and upon such a qualification as that, and that alone, 
he would not be admitted to testify and give an opinion in a 
single American court. 

Let us see. We hear before the law is passed of Mr. Hoover's 
printed regulations, officially signed. Herbert C. Hoover, 
United States food administrator,” and sent to the dining car 
companies as their instructions how to feed the American people. 
Oh, for such modesty as this let every maiden pray. So shall 
her blushes be a certificate to all the world of sweet virginity. 

Food administration rules suggested for dining cars. 

I thought somehow, somewhere, the poor consumer was to 
have his day. He was to get a little more for the same money 
or the same amount for a little less money, but behold: 

1. All wheat bread and butter portions are to consist of not more 
than two medium-sized slices of bread or toast and one pad of butter, 
and a e should be made for them. A charge should also be made 
for all crackers and biscuits. Charge for each extra pad of butter. 

Behold now the wayfarer, the old farmer, for instance, who 
is traveling across the continent and has to go into a dining 
car and get a meal, and who picks up their dining-car card and 
finds thereon in good Lold type such prices as these: 

Celery, 35 cents. 

Two scrambled eggs, 35 cents. 

Corned beef and cabbage, 60 cents, 

Baked beans, 35 cents. 

Ham, 25 cents. 

Lettuce,“ a barrel of which in the market to-day brings 
about $1, I think, or it may be less, 35. cents.” 

Behold this old farmer now, who thinks he is going to get 
out cheap, who orders a cup of coffee, for which he pays 15 
cents, and orders bread and butter, but Mr. Hoover's hand has 
been laid upon the menu and he only gets two thin slices of 
bread and butter, and accordingly in the interest of economy 
he has to order something else. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; for an inquiry. I am seeking after 
knowledge now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know where Mr. Hoover has been 
for the last eight years, but if he has been on a Puliman dining 
car in any part of the United States where I have been, and I 
have been from coast to coast, they have been charging already 
for bread and butter in the last eight years. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; but sometimes they give you more than 
two slices. Against that enormity Mr. Hoover loudly protests. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no discussion of that kind to offer. 
The only place I ever saw where a man got more than he was 
entitled to was the big potato on the Northern Pacific Road. 
There he got a very liberal potato portion. 

Mr. REED.. It so happens that to-day the consumer travel- 
ing upon one of these dining cars may be able to stealthily 
reach out and get hold of a cracker that is still allowed to re- 
main as a sort of fugitive flotsam on the modern dining table, 
but Mr. Hoover warns, “Take away the crackers; do not let 
these people have crackers"; and likewise, sir, if your physical 
body cries out for fats and you prefer your fats in the shape 
of butter instead of in grease, ladled out to you in a spoon by 
a food administrator, you are prohibited from having an extra 
pad of butter, as he expresses it, unless you produce the coin 
of the realm. Oh, wise, wise Hoover! 


No, 2. Serve no wheat bread, crackers, or wheat cakes for lunch or 
breakfast. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
moment? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator was reading the price of 
cominodities on a dining car. Was that fixed by Mr. Hoover? 


May I interrupt the Senator just a 
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Mr. REED. Oh, no; Hoover takes these fixed prices that are 
here and advises that you shall cut down the portion, and ad- 
vises that he wants more money, because he says if a man 
wants any bread make him pay for it, if he wants any crackers 
be sure and collect for it. If he wants an extra pad of butter 
demand that he shall produce the coin. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understood the Senator to say that 
the prices were fixed by Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; I think they are more moderate, perhaps, 
than we will be permitted to have. I continue to read: 

No. 2. Serve no wheat bread, crackers, or wheat cakes for lunch of 
breakfast. Use instead corn bread (baked thin). 

O, stepmothers! I have always been led to believe that your 
virtues were in direct proportion to the thickness of the bread 
you served, but Hoover comes and says give it to them thin. 
It may taste better thin, but in these days of grim starvation 
and of awful want I prefer mine thick. 

Use instead corn bread (baked thin), corn muffins, corn cakes. fried 
mush, rye bread, oatmeal, oat cakes, buckwheat cakes, rice cakes, 
Serve honey and sirups with cereal stuffs whenever possible as sub- 
stitutes for cream and sugar. 

Now just imagine a man in the morning coming in with his 
stomach slightly disorganized for reasons, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] suggests out of the abundance of his ex- 
perience, too delicate to mention; imagine that man coming in 
and ordering a dish of oatmeal, fondly expecting to have oat- 
meal and cream, a dish that he has been taught contained all 
the virtues and dietary incidents that have ever been conceived; 
and having a colored waiter plump it down in front of him with 
u can of strained honey and be told to mix and eat the nauseous 
and disgusting sweet mess of stuff. : 

But now I come to a bit of wisdom compared with which old 
Aristotle's brightest dream or most profound thought becomes 
contemptible. It is the very quintessence of economy. It beats 
the individual who got his horse down by gradual processes to 
one straw a day and then found to his disgust that the animal 
insisted on dying. Moreover, it strikes at the Yankee in a way 
that ought really to delight the hearts of all those Southerners 
who still retain some measure of sectional feeling. 

No. 3. Make tarts instead of pie, leaving off bottom or top crust. 

Each time and place, somewhere, somehow, Hoover manages 
to reduce the portion. Think of the infinite cruelty of one who 
would deprive a Yankee of his pie at breakfast and substitute 
for that a tart devoid either of its top or bottom crust! It 
makes no difference to Hoover whether it is the top or bottom 
crust so that somewhere you lose some portion of the crust. 

There are some things in this that are not so senseless, but 
they are things that, lying on the surface, every child knows. 
Here is one against which I protest: 

Use no butter in cooking. Fry foods in animal fats or vegetable olls. 

So far as I am concerned, I decline to eat cottonseed oil or to 
cook my beans or potatoes with any of John D. Rockefeller's 
extractions, ` ; 

Notice this, for always he is after your cream: 

Serve cream in individual portions only, with special charge. 


And now, all you who have been accustomed to going into a 
dining car and ordering just one portion, because it was a gen- 
erous one, and eating that one portion and making a meal of it, 
harken to the warning that I give, for thus saith not the Lord, 
but Hoover: ; 


Avoid waste by serving smaller portions, particularly of bread, butter, 

meats, milk, creams, sweets 
HERBERT C. Hoover, 
United States Food Administrator. 

Was there ever a man who came into an office so long before 
the office was created? Was there ever one so forehanded as 
this gentleman, so quick to grasp opportunity that he doth out- 
run the fact and reach the hands of anticipation into the future 
and grasp the thing that yet is uncreated? 

And so he advises us, among other things, to eat vegetables. 
I have been looking up a vegetable dinner for an ordinary hun- 


‘gry man on a dining car, the portions of which are to be gen- 


erously reduced—buttered beets, 25 cents; string beans, 25 
cents; baked beans, 35 cents; and creamed potatoes, 25 cents. 
If there was an ordinary Massachusetts gentleman on that train 
and he wanted buttered beets and two varieties of beans, it 
would cost him 85 cents. When he got through with his bread and 
butter, with reduced portions, he would be out about $1.25, to 


‘say nothing of tipping the waiter. All of this is to the point that 


the man is talking about something of which he knows nothing. 
A brief chapter in demonstration of that I now take leave 

to submit: 

- The woman citizen—be a Hoover helper— y 
Notice the beautiful rhythm; how nicely those words chime 

and gink together— 
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Hang these rules on your kitchen hook, 

Save the wheat. 

One wheatless meal a da lay. 

Use corn, oat meal, rye, or barley bread, and nonwheat breakfast 


food. 
Notice: Order bread 24 hours in advance, so your * will not bake 
beyond his needs. 


Where in all this world did Hoover get the A that the 
American citizen went to the bakery in the morning and bought 
his bread from a baker. If he had sojourned in America for 
three hours at a time, outside of the most palatial hotel he could 
find, he would learn that the American housewife who does not 
bake her own bread or have it baked in her house goes to the 
nearest grocery store, buys a loaf of bread from the grocer, and 
never sees the baker, She only knows that Corby is on earth 
because she sees the sign “Use Corby's mother’s hot bread” 
on the wagon as the wagon drives along the street. Imagine the 
American citizen obliged to go out each morning and serve notice 
upon the baker that he is going to want a loaf of bread next day! 
Only the man who has lived outside of America so long that he has 
forgotten all about American habits could ever have perpetrated 
a thing like that. 

Now, O you ignorant women who haye kept house, you silly 
mothers of children, you grandmothers who have reared men 
to the proud years of maturity and then seen their children 
cling about your feet, let me give you a little advice from Sir 
Herbert Hoover and tell you something that you never knew 
before! I read: 

Cut the lonf on the table only as required. 

How have we gotten along all of these years without. that 
knowledge? How does it occur that in the flight of time and 
the mutations of life the human race has blundered' on and on 
without some Hoover to tell them to cut their bread on the table 
and only as required? Then he adds: 

Use stale bread for cooking toast. 

And so forth. What poor imbecile in all this world, who has 
ever been inside of a kitchen to kiss the cook or beg the cook 
for something to eat, who has not known that you do not make 
toast out of freshly baked bread? But Hoover brings it to us 
as a new discovery. 

Here is another gem that scintillates like some bright dia- 
mond thrown among the dross of this vain world: 

Use buttermilk and sour milk for cooking. 

As long ago as woods first began to grow and waters learned 
the habit of running downhill the half-naked people who dwelt 
amidst the rocks knew that you used sour milk, and not sweet 
milk, with which to make bread; but Hoover comes along and 
gives to it the holy sanction of his great approval, and now all 
the old ladies who have been using sour milk with which to 
make bread and biscuit will feel content and happy that their 
labors are approved by this great man, 

As a Democrat, and recollecting the ancient slander of my 
party, I rise to protest against this. 

Soap contains fat. Do not waste it. 

Here we come to the final chapter in this bit of wisdom and 
warning, that I confess the American people well did need, and 
but for it we might have gorged ourselves to death. For this 
one thing Hoover should live through all the ages; he should 
have a monument on which the figure of old Æsculapius should 
be put beneath his, for a greater has come. 

Do not eat a fourth meal, 


Do not eat a fourth meal in America! In some of the strange 
lands where Hoover has dwelt there may be people who have 
eaten a fourth meal as a regular thing. Perhaps the head- 
hunters that he commanded, having acquired an appetite, when 
luck is good may have eaten a fourth meal; it may be that in 
“merrie England” there are people who eat a fourth meal; 
but in this country the average American citizen is happy if he 
can get three squares a day, while about two-thirds of my lady 
acquaintances insist that they only eat one meal a day, on 
account of the new fad called “ reduction.” 

Do not eat a fourth meal. 

Is it possible that Mr. Hoover has become so accustomed to 
the after-theater supper or the cabaret that he thinks all Ameri- 
cans now indulge in them? 

You need not give that advice to the East Side in New York; 
you did not need to give it to the hungry mother-of the hungry 
children when Hoover was cornering the bean market, throw- 
ing 1,000 tons into the market to break it, and then buying them 
back and running the price up, and then throwing them into 
the market again to break it. -You did not need to tell that 
mother not to eat four meals a day. 

-What does this tell? Why do I spend this much of the 
Senate’s time in talking about these things that are so small 
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and so contemptible? Because they tell the sum of this man’s 
competency ; his lack of knowledge of the commonest ann of 
American life. 

It seems to me a man who had a grasp of the food situation, 
who posed as an expert, instead of talking about saving a crust 
of pie or substituting tarts for pumpkin or apple desert, would 
be talking about building vast warehouses to store the potato 
crop, which is so large that it may go to waste; that he would 
be thinking about millions of bushels of food that could be 
saved by being stored carefully away; that he would be think- 
ing in big figures of big things; but that he would not be indulg- 
ing in such drivel as “avoid a fourth meal” in a land where a 
fourth meal is never eaten, except as a rare exception, 

Then, lest the American people should take him too seriously, 
and in starving themselves also starve their children, he adds: 

Do not limit the plain food of growing children, 

Then— ' 

Watch out for waste in your community. 

By which I presume each one is to become an inspector of the 
garbage can of his neighbor. 

Mr. President, the substitute that I have offered for the 
second section of the bill proposes that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall be the chairman of a committee of five. I have 
not always agreed with the Secretary of Agriculture; but he 
has given many years of his life to the study of agriculture from 
the big, broad, scientific standpoint; he is in touch with the 
agricultural situation of the United States of America; he has 
beneath him now a trained corps of assistants numbering far 
into the hundreds, I believe, who are scattered all.over the 
United States, who are in touch with communities, with local - 
conditions, with crop conditions generally in the United States, 
with the problems of consumption and of production, experts 
who have studied markets, means of transportation, improve- 
ment of varieties of seeds, and all that class of machinery 
which we have been creating here for a score or more of years. 
It exists; it is at hand. 

I propose that we shall create a commission, and at its head 
shall put the Secretary of Agriculture, and that we shall trust 
him, as the chairman, with all the vast machinery of his office, 
to look after this important work. I propose in this substitute 
that there shall be one practical farmer—one American farmer— 
and I propose that there shall be the presidents of two agri- 
cultural colleges, selected from somewhere in the great wheat 
belt—all of these to be approved by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

I think the presidents of these agricultural colleges are the 
best men we can call to this work. They are in touch with the 
great problem of production; they are as nearly scientists in this 
matter as we can hope to get, and if the two presidents are 
selected from the chief colleges of the principal wheat States 
we will have upon this commission men whose names are known 
wherever the agricultural expert is known, great men and 
learned men. 

Then, Mr. President, I propose finally that these men shall be 
qualified electors of the United States, men who live here and 
vote here, men whose fortunes are here and whose future is 
here, men whose hearts are bound to our soil and whose souls 
mingle with the souls of our people, men who love America 
and who have no interest save in beloved America, men who 
believe this country is good enough to live in, good enough to 
make their.fcrtunes in, good enough to die in, and whose pal- 
aces, if any they have, are erected on American soil beneath the 
American flag. I do most earnestly beseech you all that we 
shall not put the great powers of this bill, which controls the 
destiny of the farmer and may ruin him, which controls the 
destiny of the consumer and may. greatly injure him, in the 
hands of any one man. Rather, if these powers must be con- 
centered, if they must be given, let us grant them to a commis- 
sion composed of men as good and as faithful as we can select. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose] the other day seemed to intimate in the course 
of his speech that it was only when California was concerned 
that I Was moved to take part in the debate. 

I have listened to the philippic against my esteemed country- 
man, Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, delivered by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], and I can not see, after listening for sev- 
eral hours, that in any way has his personal integrity been im- 
a his capacity impeached, or his ability to serve his coun- 

y in this crisis in any way discredited. If he were not a 
15 who had attracted the attention of the world, he would 
not be the subject of discussion in this Chamber. if he were 
not a man who had already demonstrated his fitness, his name, 
which is not before us in any official way, would not be con- 
sidered in a long and serious argument. The Senator from 
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Missouri seeks more to eriticize the methods proclaimed by 
Mr. Hoover, growing eut ef his long experience abroad, than 
to inform us positively why in this emergency, if he should 
be selected, he would not be the most admirable and eapable 
man of whem the world to-day has knowledge for this special 

I know the Senator from Missouri has been accustomed in 
his own State te try ore juries men indicted for and doubt- 
less guilty of petty He has pursued a style in his 
argument which reminds one more of the method of a lawyer 
pleading to a jery in condemnation of some culprit than of 
trying to convey information to the Senate now engaged in the 
consideration of a measure which but incidentally invelves the 
services of Mr. Hoover, I think the Senator from Missouri 
enjoyed quite as much as we have efijoyed his address and 
discussion, because he was relieved from following the rules of 
evidence, and he introduced any kind of matter without regard 
to its relevance in order to make his address, if not convincing, 
at any rate entertaining, 

The first indictment the Senator made against Mr. Hoover 
was that there was a doubt as to his Americanism. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri did not say that Mr. Hoover was not born 
in the wheat belt, because he was born, confessedly, in the 
State of Iowa. The Senator did not say that Mr. Hoover lacked 
experience in a State where the products are so diversified as in 
California, because as a young man he went to California, lived 
among her people, participated in their activities, and was 
graduated at the great Stanford University at Palo Alto, by 
which he is considered to-day one of its honored trustees and 
worthy sons.. The faculty take an especial pride in the achieve- 
ments of the boy whom they sent out upon the world. 

His sin began when, with the advantages of birth in Iowa and 
education in California, be dared to go to China and to Aus- 
tralia and South Africa—certainly a most serious off . No 
American can tolerate, in his amiable conceit, the thought of 
one of his fellows going out of the limits of the United States, 
because, be it known, our country embraces everything that 
is both good and wise, everything in the domain of the vege- 
table, the mineral, the animal, and the intellectual kingdoms, 
and therefore a man is put on the defensive when he goes 
abroad. But 

How much the fool who has been sent to roam 
Excels the fool who has been kept at home. 

Tt has occurred to the proverb maker, and possibly it is within 
our own experience, that a man who has traveled not only be- 
comes possessed of more information but I believe he becomes 
even a better American. If he goes abroad and garners expe- 
rience in every field and still remains an American, his asset to 
us as an American citizen is very much greater than had he 
remained at home. 

He went to Australia. We know that vast field. He went to 
China to open mines. He went to South Africa. In those coun- 
tries he not only acquired knowledge and experience of men and 
affairs but he acquired an honorable fortune. Going away 
from the apron strings of his native land into the hard places 
of the earth, there in competition with men, engineers Uke him- 
self and miners like himself, to have wrested from the reluctant 
earth a fortune, which he has wisely employed, certainly should 
not be a matter of reproach. All these things he has done, 

Before the war he found himself in London, My first knowl- 
edge of Mr. Hoover’s work was in London, when in 1913 I went 
there in an official capacity to interest the British Government 
to participate in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. At that time 
Mr. Hoover stood at the head, not of Englishmen, not of 
Australians, not of Africanders, but of Americans. It became 
advisable to organize a committee for the purpose of proving 
to the British Board of Trade that there was a real and 
valuable trade purpose to be subserved by participating in that 
international exposition. Mr. Hoover undertook that work, 
having been unanimously selected by his fellows. I may say 
here that a remarkable thing about this man is his quality of 
leadership and genius for organization. There, in a strange land 
and among his compatriots he was regarded as the first citizen 
and to him they turned. 

Then the war broke out, and Mr. Hoover, among the Ameri- 
cans who were in London, not as exiles, but in prosecuting the 
world’s work in which Africa, Australia, China, and America 
were all involved, had become international, not only in his 
vocation, not only in his affairs, but in his comprehensive under- 
standing of and sympathy with the needs of humanity. When 
a man has traveled he learns probably better to understand his 
fellow man and does not confine his affections and exclusive 
interest to those who are nearest to him. It is a kind of 
religion, an elevation of spirit, a broadening of vision. As 
Thorean said, “ When a man has trayeled, when he has robbed 


the horizon of his native fields of their and trampled 
the blue of the distant mountains with his feet, he begins to 
think of another world "—the world of humanity. 

Travel is an expansive process, giving breadth, love, and 
universality öf vision to the man who is so fortunate as to 
enjoy its epportunities. 

As was said when America began to grow— 

No Utica confines our powers, 
But the whole boundless cantina is ours. 

And now that the world war has given us the world for our 
stage, let us have a world-wide man to do our work. 

There is a craving to get out of our provincialism and expand 
more and more. Hoover is a pioneer American, you may say, in 
that realm of usefulness, both in the world development of re- 
sources and in the practical expression of humane sentiments. 
What was the magnitude of the enterprise which gave him fame? 
How much money was involved in his work in Belgium, of which 
we have heard? He presided over the Belgian relief committee 
and organized it. We have relief committees on every corner in 
the United States. Everybody within his limitations is trying to 
help; but there he was at the head—and he was the head, and 
it is well that he was the head—of a commission which possessed 
the confidence of England, of France, and of the United States. 
Into his hands—I am speaking of him individually now—there 
was deposited no less than. $250,000,000 for Belgian relief and 
for the relief of the people of the north of France within the 
very few years during which the war has progressed. 

I wag told on one occasion that he was given a check on the 
French Treasury for $4,000,000, without any understanding 
whatever that it should be accounted for, nor was he required 
to make an accounting; but he did make an accounting. He is 
a business man, He was not going to expose himself to the 
taunts of the malicious or the ignorant. He kept books, and 
the overhead expense in the administration of that great fund 
was only one-sixteenth of 1 per cent, It was a labor of love, 
and he calls upon those to help in the same spirit as volun- 
teers; and here to-day in Washington, rallied by his side, are 
hundreds of volunteers, willing under his leadership to carry on 
this work of relief and conservation. An overhead expense of 
one-sixteenth of 1 per cent ds certainly, a most excellent showing 
in the administration of a relief fund involving $250,000.000 in a 
strange land; and, having acquired that priceless experience, he 
is available for our purposes. Do we not need such a man? 

The Senator has intimated that he was a self-seeker. I inter- 
rogated him to ask whether as a matter of-fact the President 
of the United States had not sent for him. The President did not 
know him personally; but the President lives in the world. 
As a citizen of the world he knew of the fame of Hoover, and 
he called upon Hoover, not to confer any benefit upon Hoover; 
he called upon Hoover to render assistance to bis native land. 
While the Senator from Missouri was talking I rang up Mr. 
Hoover and asked him as to his citizenship. “ Why.“ he said, “ I 
am an American. I never for one minute relinquished my citi- 
zenship. I am a citizen of the United States and a resident of 
California, qualified to vote in California. I never had any 
other thought.” 

It is rather painful that a man should be expatriated, even in 
the course of an afternoon’s speech, when his great achievements 
are the glory of his country. Hoover, the American—so he is 
regarded abroad, as he should be regarded at home, with appre- 
ciation and affection. He is a man that gives no offense. He is 
a man, as you have observed, of quiet manner, That he has been 
the subject of voluminous advertising is no fault of his own. 
The instincts of our journalists are very often true. They find 
a man modest, and in proportion to his modesty they make him 
conspicuous, if he has merit. If he is a self-seeker, they leuve 
him alone. Because Mr. Hoover has wen the esteem of the 
press and his achievements have been published far and wide 
is no reason why Mr. Hoover himself is not a modest man. He 
is a modest man, because “ modesty is the chastity of merit.” 

He can not make a speech as eloquent as a speech by the Seni- 
tor from Missouri. If he could, how convincing indeed he wouid 
be, having both the eloquence and the facts! He lacks the ability 
to present his case; and because he is here this afternoon made 
the subject of such severe criticism I have ventured, all unpre- 
pared, to tell you the manner of man he is and the character of 
his work. 

I do not think, though, that anything in the remarks of the 
Senator from Missouri really made any impression, except—and 
it was new to me—the assertion that he engaged in speculation 
in foodstuffs. In an inspired article, as I should call it, by 


Ernest Poole, in the Saturday Evening Post of May 26, 1917, I 
find that among the difficulties experienced by Hoover in pur- 
chasing supplies from charity funds, meager as they were in 
proportion to the vast need, it was incumbent upon him as 
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a humanitarian as well as a business man to drive as hard and 
fast a bargain for the suffering poor as though he were en- 
gaged in a gainful business for himself. There is no charge 
here that he did engage in speculation for himself. The 
learned Senator from Missouri exonerates him from all fault 
of that kind; but still he says that he did speculate. This is 
the character of the speculation, the object manifestly being 
to get the most food against the hoarding of speculators for the 
hungry mouths of the unfortunate people for whom he had been 
administering this great trust. z 

I read from the article I mentioned: 

It— 

This great work— 
must be done cheaply and without fail. And, in order to save every 
possible dollar, only those kinds of food must be bought that would a 85 
the greatest nourishment. This they learned from expert dietitians. 


upplies there were big men on the C. R. B. 
who 3 no expert Ai vice. They knew all the tricks of tbe 


went prices. They bought in small lots. Slowl 
beran Tising; but once more the terrific of ee of beans 


yela get the price dropped, and again eir agents bought 

iS — 55 and again did that same thousand tons of beans hammer 
down prices and save the day. The same was true wherever they 
went. In food and in shoes and clothing repeatedly through expert 
advice of business men as shrewd as themselves they went into the 
market and bought at cost, and often below it. | 

These are the facts. That is the method of the speculator, 
if you please—to buy and to sell—and the market is affected by 
purchases and by sales. ‘That is where he utilized his knowledge 
of the business methods of the world and turned them to good 
account. Certainly that is not a reproach. 

While the Senator from Missouri was talking, I rang up. Mr. 
Hoover on the telephone again and said that he was being 
accused of speculating, not necessarily in his own interest, with 
the funds of the Belgian relief commission. I said, “ What 
iruth is there in it?” desiring to communicate his own state- 
ment to the Senate. He expressed very considerable indigna- 
tion. He may be a mild-mannered man, as is described, but, 
mild mannered as a man may be, he would naturally resent any 
imputation which he thought reflected upon his good name or 
his honor. I hastily assured him there was no accusation of 
that kind; but I said: “What was the practice in securing 
your food supplies, in making your purchases in the open mar- 
ket, with a view possibly of getting better rates for the trust 
which you were administering?” He said there was no specu- 
lation of any character. He went into the open market and 
purchased goods, and if he sold goods it was in order to make 
more advantageous purchases; and the nearest thing that might 
approach speculation, he said, was when in the United States 
he purchased a quantity of goods of some character, and could 
not find a ship for it, and therefore was obliged to sell it in 
the market, netting, I believe, a profit; but that profit went 
into the Belgian relief fund, and made more easy the adminis- 
tration of his trust in meeting the demands of those who were 
dependent upon it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do. 

Mr. REED. I should like to have the Senator, now, be specific. 
I should like to know if Mr. Hoover repudiates this bean story 
that is printed over Mr. Poole's signature in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post? 

Mr. PHELAN. I have read approvingly the bean story pub- 
lished by Mr. Ernest Poodle in the Saturday Evening Post. I 
have not Mr. Hoover's word for it. I had not read the story 
when I telephoned half an hour ago to Mr. Hoover, but I do 
not know why Mr. Hoover should disavow it, and I am willing 
to assume that it is true 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. PHELAN. For this reason: This excerpt was given to me 
by Mr. Hoover's friend, Judge Curtis Lindley, of California, 
who is one of his coadjutors. I asked him for information about 
Hoover, and he handed me this. That is why I said I believed 
it was inspired, and therefore true. 

Mr. REED. When the Senator says He handed me this,“ 
he has in his hand the Saturday Evening Post containing Mr. 
Poole’s article, and that is what he refers to as an inspired ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. PHELAN. It is. 

~ Mr. REED. The Senator admits that statement to be true, 
and in addition to that says that Mr. Hoover states that if he 
sold anything in this country it was with the idea of buying more. 
Now, will the Senator tell the Senate and the country why a man 


engaged in buying foodstuffs for Belgium, and ‘having bought 
foodstuffs for Belgium, should sell them for the purpose of buy- 
ing more, unless he did it to affect the price? Why sell the very 
goods you had bought with the intention of immediately buying 
more unless you did it for the purpose of breaking the market? 
HELAN. I it was perfectly plain in my state- 

ment, Mr. President, that the deliberate intention of Mr. Hoover, 
according to this article, was to force down the mounting prices 
which heartless speculation had sought to impose even upon a 
charity fund. I can not see that any apology is necessary for 
Nr. Hoover in a warfare of that kind, fighting the devil with 
fire, to unload a carload here and there in order to buy more 
advantageously a larger quantity for the purposes which I 
mentioned. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator 

Mr. PHELAN. It does not interrupt me. 

Mr. REED. The Senator, then, admits that the process was 


to go into the market and buy in small quantities until « very 


large amount had been accumulated? That, of course, would 
have the effect gradually of raising the price. Having raised 
the price, the process then was to throw the whole of that which 
had been bought into the market and break it, and repeat the 
operation. Now, if that be not strictly in accordance with the 
most approved methods of Wall Street gambling and of wheat- 
pit gambling, will the Senator please tell us what the better 
methods are? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is not the gallows that makes the crime. 

Mr. REED. No; but it is the crime that makes the neces- 
se for the gallows. 

. PHELAN. Granted. An act may be done by a patriot 
which, if done by a lesser mortal, would be crime. In history, 
patriots have committed what we call crimes believing that they 
were acting in a righteous cause. History, for instance, has never 
put Brutus in the category of ordinary offenders. A man may 
commit an overt act of any kind not strictly in accordance with 
the law and history would find justification for him on account 
of the purity of his motives. It is all a matter of ethics and 
viewpoint. 

To buy and sell speculatively in Wall Street is an offense, if 
you please. I do not know that it is even a statutory offense. 
To buy and sell in the wheat pit in Chicago is an offense ac- 
cording to the Senator from Missouri. I do not know that it is 
a statutory offense. At any rate, it is frequently practiced. 
But assuming that it is an offense, it is not an offense of such 
a character as to deter from engaging in it a man actuated by 
good and pure motives in a conflict with speculators. He might 
buy in the ordinary market from jobbers and from brokers and 
easily consume the entire sum which was at his disposal with- 
out accomplishing one tithe of the good which he would have 
accomplished had he resorted to the methods of the broker and 
the speculator. 

I am not here to apologize for Mr. Hoover’s action as de- 
scribed in this article by Mr. Poole. If these acts in themselves 
were of a reprehensible character—which I can not admit, be- 
cause they violate no law, the buying and selling on the mar- 
ket—if these acts were of a reprehensible character, what must 
be the character of the conduct of those men who presented an 
almost impassable barrier to the Belgian Relief Commission’ 
seeking food for hungry people? In order to overcome that bar- 
rier it was necessary for Mr. Hoover and his confréres to break 
it down or to scale it. They accomplished their just purposes by 
resorting to the methods practiced by brokers, let us admit, and 
those methods are not wrongfully employed when employed for 
good purposes; certainly not wrongfully employed when em- 
ployed to overcome a barrier against the Belgian relief, in this 
instance, seeking food for hungry people. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will yield for one further inter- 
ruption, the Senator speaks of a barrier that had been created. 

Mr. PHELAN. The barrier of high prices. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Now, let us see. Mr. Hoover went into the 
market and bought his 10,000 tons of beans. He bought them 
on a market that existed. It is not claimed that the market 
then was very high; but the buying of these 10,000 tons of beans 
ran the market up. Now, he had his beans; he had bought 
them in a market that was not controlled; but having thus 
gained control of the market, he proceeded to hurl all the 
10,000 tons beans into the market at once, and, to use the 
expression of the writer, the eulogist, the impact of that blow 
broke the market; and so he repeated the operation. Now, I 
think the Senator is not warranted in saying that there was any 
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barrier of high prices set against him in the first instance: He 
simply did as others have done; in buying enough to control 
the market he boosted’ the prices. He was safe in doing it be- 
cause, having complete control of the market, he could drive 
‘them down. I think the Senator’s assumption that he had a 
barrier of high prices is not borne out by anything stated im the 
article, or by any fact known to anybody. However, I thank 
the Senator. T should not have so long interrupted’ him. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think the Senator from Missouri under- 
stands quite as well as I the nature of the offense which he 
has charged to Mr. Hoover, and F am confidently disposed to 
offer a plea of justification; and F will leave that to the consid- 
eration of the Senate. : 

There is one other point which the Senator made, and were 
it not so serious it would be amusing: I think the Senator over- 
looks the fact, so accustomed is he to these piping hours of peace 
within these precincts, that we are at war, serious war, and 
in order to win a victory it is not only necessary to have men 
“and munitions and those “great guns which make ambition 
virtue“; it is necessary to have food supplies not only for the 
combatants but for the noncombatants, for the civiliam popula- 
tion. We have lived so long: in luxury and abundance that it 
is hard, I admit, to conceive of any condition where there will 
not be enough food for us all, even when traveling in palace 
ears, We have been unused to privation. 

Now, we are to profit only by our own experience? The wise 
man has said that experience is the mistress of fools. We must 
profit by the experience of others if we are wise; and I have here 
this startling statement: 

This year we are faced with a world shortage. 

This statement was made by Mr. Hoover at Brown University. 


Next year this shortage will be ter. * © © Our whole food 
problem revolves around one single factor—the diminishing productivity 
of Europe and the disruption of commerce by armored bar: 


He goes on to say: 

Uppermost in my mind. and present I hope in your: 
which I was recalled from Europe to engage: myself 
the President. 


In passing, I may say that Mr. Hoover was not a self-seeker, 
but was brought to this country by the President. At Washing- 
ton on May I9 the President issued the following statement. 
After calling attention to the desperate condition in which this 
country would be involved on: account of a food shortage: and 
speculation, he adds: 


T have asked Mr. Herbert Hoover to undertake this all-important task 
of food administration.. He has expressed his willingness to do so on 
condition that he is to receive no payment for his services, and that the 
whole of the force under him exclusive of clerical assistance, shall be 
employed, so far as possible, upon the same volunteer basis. 

e has expressed his confidence that this difficult matter of food 
administration can be successfully accomplished tironai the voluntary 
cooperation andi direction: of legitimate ibutors of foodstuffs and 
with. the Heip of the women of the country. 

Although it is absolutely necessary that unquestionable powers shall 
be placed in my hands in order to insure the success of this adminis- 
tration of the food supplies of the country, I am t the 
exercise of powers will be necessary only in the few cases where 
some smail and selfish minority proves unwi to put the Nation’s 
interests above personal 5 that the whole country will 
heartily support Mr. Hoover's efforts by supplying the necessary vol- 
unteer agencies throughout the country for the intelligent contrel of 
food consumption and securing the cooperation of the most capabie 
leaders of the very interests most directly affected, that the exercise 
‘of the powers deputed to him will rest very successfully upon the good 
will and cooperation of the people themselves, and that the ordinary 
economic machinery of the country will be left substantially uncis- 
turbed 


is the problem 
th on behalf of 


Now, continuing Mr. Hoover's. own statement before Brown 
University, the food controller by appointment of the President, 
Says: 

F do not propose in these few minutes to enter the forest of dietetic, 
administrative, and economic difficulties with which the problem is sur- 
rounded. I wish to present but one theme to your mind. Our whols 
food problem revolves around one single factor—the diminishing pro- 
ductivity of more and the disruption. of commerce by armored barriers. 

Since the wonderful world harvest of 1915 the food supplies of the 
world have been steadily lessening, This year we: are ed with a 
world shortage and next year the shortage will be greater; Seventy 
million men in Europe have called out of productive labor and 
devoted to fighting and the production of implements: of war. The 
women have Seen unable to in full renew harvest, and there has 
been a great diversion of animals and rt to war. The land ts 
no longer receiving the fertilizer of old. order to decrease the 
production of fodder and increase the production of bread grains 
and to secure protein and fat supplies, Europe is eating into her capital 
of animals. again reacts on the Breen ae of the iand, and 
foodstuffs are beyond this — 5 being destroyed at sea in shiploads, 
Our own allles are ted from eir normal markets of Russis, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, while the Argentine has had a failure, and 
the shortage of dur allies, therefore is more acute than their own. de- 
cline represents. 

It is the impact of this shortage that has knocked at every door in 
the United States. We are a country of abundant surplus, yet the re- 
verberation of Europe's shortage would have thundered. imperiously, 
even: had we never entered the war. 

The reaction of Europe has raised our prices above the endurable 
level, and will, if we do nothing, raise: them still higher, for their need 
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rly. By our entry into the war we arrive at two issues: 

ther inmne tos wnat have DACIA fronted in any event, the control 

of our food . for unless we en 
ts, vicious circle of so 


m do so we must 
1 cial disruption. at 


a maximum efficiency is vital to our safety; second, that 
we also meet th — d 
mens 32 —.— emands of our allies that they may 

These problems are not insoluble if taken in time. In their solu- 
tion lies a prime test of democracy. The .—— is, Can our form of 
e put the organization, devotion, the self-denial, 

e efficiency, the preparation in advance of storm? Must we wait 
until disaster is upon us and then reap the whirlwind in a lament of 
“Too late“? Can it not only do this in time, but can it also do so 
without resort to measures of ? I believe it ean. I believe 
our faith is right. I belleve democracy can not only defend itself but 
it can prepare in time,- I believe that the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
idealism runs higher among our people than in any other land. I be- 
lieve with the mobilization of the voluntary support of our people these 
ee are soluble, but I know that no people are of such idealism 

t that some Individuals and their would defeat the ma- 
prir To this end we must give power, but that is not the power of 

ssianism any more than is the power of police to repress crime. 

In our abun ice, our underelo: resources, our wastage and ex- 
travagance, we hold it in our power, and ours alone, to keep the wolf 
from) the door of the world. is duty is wider than war—it is as wide 
as our bumanity. 

I submit that a man who has such broad experience, who so 
well marshals his facts, who is so conyincing im his statements, 
is entitled to be considered an authority upon a subject on 
which most of us are densely ignorant. 

There is nothing in his career to indicate that he has any 
other purpose than that of doing good to his country and to 
our allies. He wishes to conserve the food at reasonable prices; 
and I have heard him, in the presence of many Senators, say 
that one of his first concerns was to give an adequate return 
to the farmer. Certainly there is no plan involved under the 
administration of this American to deprive the producer of ade- 
quate returns for his product. I have heard him debate in con- 
versation with a Member of this body whether it would not be 
better to fix a price of $1.50 for wheat rather than $1.25, and he 
favored the larger amount. 

It is only to prevent excessive charges, speculative prices, 
that he is to act as a food administrator. He is there now in a 
volunteer capacity under the authority of the President, and his 
only purpose is to be of service. Shall we not enlist his service? 

The Senator from Missouri, in the defense of the spirit of 
Ameriean liberty and the Constitution, again reverts to the 
danger of investing too much power in one man; that the power 
of a food regulator might be administered for the injury of the 
people and. that it might be easily abused. I think we must. as- 
sume in giving a man a position ef power and responsibility that 
power brings with it that he is there to serve the Government 
that selected him for a particular task, and not to serve private 
interests or speculation; that is, he is there in the spirit which 
seems to be the atmosphere of a man, in the spirit of helpful 
and patriotic service. i 

Of course when we get in trouble, as in war, we turn aside 
for the hour from the so-called established principles or doc- 
trines of demoeracy. We have done it in the Senate time and 
time again, and we let down our cheeks and balances. We see 
that effective and prompt action is vitally necessary. But let 
us hope it will very soon be over; everything done is fer “the 
period of the war.” We can not use the methods of peace and 
win victories in war; that seems to be conceded; and that we 
have a President who has none of the taint of the usurper in his 
composition is a very good thing for us in a national erisis like 
this. We are working under our “ war powers,” and our Presi- 
dent has become the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. i 

History has given us examples of men who, invested with 
power, were loath to give it up. It was the surprise ef Europe 
that Washington having been in the supreme command should 
have relinquished his authority. It was unknown in the Old 
World for a man to have attained power and yield it. Byron. 
expressed a surprise and gratification when: he said: 

Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows 
Nor despicable state? 
Yes; one, the first, the last. the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Wtom envy dared not hate, 
eath the name of Washington, 
To make man blush, there is but one! 

In the long succession of Americam Presidents the example of 
Washington has been such that there has never even been so 
much as a suspicion of usurpation, of seizing power which the 
people would fain deny. The unwritten law even has been ob- 
served -with respect to a third presidential term. Can it be 
possible that: a food conserver, invested with the power of regu- 
lating the supplies of food, is going to menace our democratic 
institutions? That is not the kind of power that destroys oo 


racies,; but E really think, having heard the gentleman. 
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which the food controller is about to impose, it would, 
, improve rather than impair our constitutions! 
Now, Mr. President, can we not safely accept this dictator 


without fear? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may 


ago that Mr. Hoover has practically expatriated 

rather, concluded from the statement that he was really not a 
citizen of the United States, to satisfy myself I asked 

ceived a brief statement from his secretary as to his 

I submit to the Senator and in the Senator's 7 7 I ask that he 


I am very glad to read the brief statement, which is authentic. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was sent to me by Mr. Hoover’s 
secretary. 

Mr, PHELAN. It is vouched for by the secretary of Mr. 
Hoover. Here is the true ait of his life: 

Herbert Clark Hoover: Born erate, on 12 — 10, — 


rer parents, After death Dy parents in 

of relatives, residing at New and Salem, „un 4891. 
Became rang ee pega d at 13 years o > ha Went to Stanford Uni- 
versity, Californi graduating 1895 as mining . Bm- 
ploy rofessional ly in 1 5 e Colorado, California, and O 
until part time with United States 8 FE and mining. 
went to Australia in administrative metallurgical 


Returned to California 1899. After few months left mise ap 
an engineering adviser to the Inese 8 py to 
California 1900, after outbreak of Boxer — ig a After few months 
left California again for China as man geet works, - 
farhor, coal mines and works, fleet of 20 sh vege 

0 


arbor works, employing some 25,000 men. eturn 


1 pide that he has always returned to California ; he could 
not stay away. 

Mr. REED. How long did he stay there? 

Mr. PHELAN (reading) 


A few months? 


and atl a Ing, The ane Se gee —.— 
rudo India, Russia 
out in T 1914. Wasa 
much time there, 1901-1914, in affairs of that ee 
duct of business In that State. Went to London just 
out. When the war broke out became enga; 
return of stranded Americans. In October, 8 
for relief in Belgium, and remained in Euro 


3 
abe — with the 
bo vitae oe l return to the United States the ™ oe 101 and the 
winter o 7. 
The commission for relief in Belginm from October, — Dre At, 
1917, handled the im pori of upwards to 100,000,000 bus 
rice, "beans, peas, and other cereals, together with ma 
tons of ment products ; operating its own fleet of from 10 to "70 s ship 
its own mills, and in addition thereto acquired and 
cereals and several other staples in the occupied poten i Rd yy Mom 
between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 bushels of other cereals 
oo of. meats, et cetera, et cetera. The commission for Tanne 
nized ‘and distributed a ration to hh we le, di- 
lone, The 


personnel was in a majority volunteer, and e total o 
expenses of the N up to April. 1917, were three-eighths of 1 
er cent. The aggregate amount Ace money ded on imported 
oodstuifs and through the Se in the purchase of native food 
lies was approximately 
ever sought public office “ 7 shape or form 


I hope he is not reproaching the rest of us— 

Returned to the United States on the direct request of the Govern- 
ment, acting entirely as a volunteer for service during the war only. 

It shows his close association, Mr. President, with the United 
States through his California citizenship and residence. That 
he is an American there is no question. That he is a usurper 
With a sinister and malign design of seizing power for some 
unholy use is absolutely out of the question; that is not.in 
the genius of an American, and he is par excellence an Ameri- 
can. It is true he has traveled, but “in spite of all temptations 
to belong to other nations“ he remains an American. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp an article on Mr. 
Hoover, the subject of discussion, published in the Saturday 
Evening Post of May 26, 1917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Hoover or Beuciom, 


[By Ernest Poole,] 


Whether this war is to be won for democracy and a 9 8 or 
is to be halted, through starvation, in a truce that will make 
shed of no avail to sp aa to a very large d i Ro be 


settied now and here oo 
our own lation but the 88 of our allies, That we can do this 
there is little doubt. 


haustless that, iren the will, the way will be fou And to touse the 
will and point the way the Council of National Defense bas chosen 
‘Hoover Belgium 


A better lender ‘sould not have been found. To Joure The will of 1 — 
Nation—u will mysteriously vast, compounded of ‘the pu 
small desires, selfish plans, the hopes and dreams and rat wait, the 


firm beliefs and the suspicions of more than a bundred million people— 
here is one name is a great national asset now. For it has 
become a 3 of that honesty and generous will, that clean, effi- 
cient which wiil swee ont of our Yankee minds the suspicion 
of at ckness here. re was no ft in Belgium and there 
shall be here. There was clear, ha exhausting toil 
and in Belgium, and there shall be those ties here. 
But to those sentimenta o love to stirring appeals 

rt that Hoover will 


BIG JOBS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


A . — sely 9 man it would be hard to discover. He 
is 4 Though by no means large of frame, he gives at once 
an ime of force. His imps look band: his smooth face Is strong ; 
there is a determined look, to his jaws, and his eyes are steady and 

He is a mini eer, a man from a ruth fighting world, 
to whom at the — of this war something very a miracle 


ha 
erbert Surt Hoover was born, in 1874, in Iowa. In his boyhood 
there and in Oregon he early developed an Instinct for striking out on 
his own account. To a large 8 he worked his way. 
school, but learned much more from life itself and the stru 
t the School of tha at Stanford Uni 
himself but was alw: loanin, 


and went — with the Geolo 
later he was ae nted assistan 
work 


ty, where he 
money 2 friends, 
cal Survey. One year 
of, rge Australian mines, 
— — that — 1854 be y was chosen by the 

More Co. to become their 


ft Bewick, 
position for three years. 


the Chinese Government asked him to | ta a of its bureau 
of mines; and a = later he became manager of a Belgian cor- 
lion Hoover worked a machine 


n iga 
a e was 
larger than Belgium. 
„ and many days more in sledges over 
one reason for his success in this 8 

They did not care for fore oreigners, 
pas degrees of por A er 

8 The ah unig w 


henever 


y 

snow and 10 to ene it all. 

was wan ene way he trea the Russians. 
who had always — them with v. 


did the opposite lle took the Ru Erin 


ble made them own. He way, and they 

d soon taken him as their friend, ana his ts t of him. H He bas 
always somehow or other turned each obstacle to — use. of 

In his hospitable London home he has led | a 1 life. He is no 

soci: man at all; his manners are far from“ and small talk 

bores to extinction, He seldom tells ha —.— himself. th a 


he likes to hear them. When he plays 2 he plays it hard. When 
is jhore Bie into the country, 


has a day off he likes to motor with h 
build —.— and cook in the open. Another pation of his is the 
etective 3 In these he takes a huge dell med But the 


y work he has made himself a decidedly forcible writer. His 
book the used to of seg ves in a clear, cyto style the methods 
he himself w rise, And is other achievement in this line is the 
translation of De Re Metallica, an ol on metals and mining, 
written in 1530 rg Agricola, a Saxon, who wrote in a dogerel 
Latin faas —.— de 55 ee efforts of translators for over 400 years. 

Hoover took a m delight. For several years it 


er Mis apare ee 
took h I It was one of his ways of resting. 


He was always 5 pores young engineers to get a start. His 
house ‘was open As for outsiders in need of assistance, 
whoever asked Hoover ——— asked, in turn, for his name and 
address, and were prom sent to an officer of the Salvation 


* Hoover's early lite —a swift, almost nee rise. 
111 he van living in London, wealthy and successful, though but in 
fortieth year. The be received as an — amounted to 
ds of dollars. He was known among miners all over 
It had been a ruthless, fighting world of big mining opera- 
tions and finante on an international scale. He had not lived the sort 
of life that is very likely to make a man kind. 
Th ye came the war. the morning of Au — $ 1914, te American 
ion called Hoover on the telep Mt. Hoover,” he 
paid, “ there's a mob of American citizens —— coe to S nua letters 
of credit, bank and express orders for English And we're 
swamped! For s sake come over and help up ont a + 
‘GETTING FUNDS FOR PENNILESS TOURISTS. 
Hoover went over and got to work. He telephoned to all his 
friends: “How much money have you in your safes? Get all the cash 
you can raise at once; get 51 at the back doors of the banks. Get it 
— sA pt short of larceny.” These friends responded to his call. The 
$200,000. The Government loaned the same amount. 
satel by inne ag their efforts, in two months 45,000 Americans were sent 
safely home, 
eantime, over in Belginm things were getting desperate, Seven and 
a halt 1 million cand nant le were facing starvation; and Hoover was asked to 
— * the relief in Belgium and northern ce. At once he 
ed together a few big, able Americans, most of them engineers like 
Pig and they lost no time in getting to work. The first day they 
had three rooms—the we 4 „ a dozen. 

"a speed ay made old e gasp 
te toe two weeks at least for the Government 
to install u telephone. 
wit md switchboard nd dozens of 
company in a wa 
— th = — He bad sent one man to arrang 


rt the 

1 ‘rom coe into Others were already K 
vovas way is to do things first and ask ssion . a and 
his -associates had say 000 sed the English Govern- 
ment, But, with this in they arranged to place orders every week 
for $2,000,000 worth of food! They purchased food, got it to the 


In 


they 
“that bas won its devotion ever since. 


thanked th 
Meantime e for 
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docks, chartered vessels, and loaded them. Then, when the -hatches 
were all closed, Hoover sought permission to make shipment. He went 
before the proper official. 

“ Unless I get four shiploads of food to Belgium before the end of the 
week those people will starve,” he said. ’ | 

The high official deeply regretted his inability to aid him. The food 
could not be purchased the railroads were choked with munitions of 
war; the ships were all under Government orders. Hoover heard him to 


the end. t 

“T have attended to all that,“ he said. “ The ships are loaded and 
ready. All I need now is clearance papers.” 

The official stared at him. 

“Young man,” he said, “ there haye been men sent to the Tower for 
less than you have done here. If it were anyone else, or for any other 
cause, I hate to think what might happen.” 

The ships sailed a few hours later. So the work of the C. R. B. began. 

We had thought initially,” Hoover said, “that so terrible a situa- 
tion could exist only for days; that we must find a few millions of 
dollars, But within a month we realized that we were confronted with 
a task not merely over days but months, and an expenditure far beyond 
the dreams of any relief hitherto known.” 


FFEDING THE HUNGRY, 


He appealed to the French and English Governments for immense ap- 
propriations ; and meantime, in tactful cooperation with native leaders 
over in Belgium and northern France, Hoover and his American friends 
began to bring order out of chaos. The generous men who intended to 
help only for days or weeks stayed on for years. Hoover's spirit held 
them there. The number of these volunteers swelled to 50,000. Some 
200 were Americans; the rest were French and Belgians. Thousands 
labored day and ni ht, and practically all served without pay. The 
overhead charges of the commission have been six-tenths of 1 per 
cent; for there was a great cause and a great leader here. And week by 
week and month by month there w up a vast intricate organization, 
with some 4,000 committees all over the world raising money and pur- 
chasing supplies, and in Belgium and northern France a carefull 
worked-out system of over 4, other committees, large and small, rest- 
ing at the bottom upon a group in every commune, with a small ware- 
house from which food and clothing were issued upon ration cards. 

There were soup kitchens, baby canteens where 400,000 babies got spe- 
cial food. In addition 1,200,000 school children got a special meal each 
day to help check the rapid and ominous spread of tuberculosis among 
them. This meal cost a million and a quarter dollars a month; but, 
even so, it did not go far. The public health had to be carefully watched. 
Where had to be ripia control of the distribution of all supplies, both 
native and imported. Justice must be done to all. Fertilizers an 
must be found. By the decrease of these and of live stock the native 
supplies now swiftly declined. The problem grew harder every month. 
wre s more money must be secured; always new remedies must be 
‘ound. : 

-Nor was it only a problem of feeding. One-half of the Belgians were 
out of work; and there were the regular Pp s—the blind, the 
orphans, and the helpless. Three million fiye hundred thousand people 
in Belgium and 2,000,000 more in northern France were wholly desti- 
tute. They must be clothed with millions of garmen warmed by 
thousands of tons of coal; and those who were homeless must be 
housed. New committees constantly had to be formed. In the pres- 
ence of diminished shipping the inward fow of food must increase. It 
must be done cheaply an“ without fall. And, in order to save every 
possible dollar, — 40 ose kinds of food must be bought that would give 
the greatest nourishment. This they learned from expert dietitians. 

But, as to purchasing supplies, there were big men on the C, x 
who needed no e t advice- They knew all the tricks of the business. 
When the price of beans began to rise they bought 1,000 tons of beans 
gad cakes, She bark 1 sige or ho ma markoti Down went ricer 

ey bo sma l lots. owly a e price ; bu 
bref more the terrific impact of 1,000 tons of beans t. Again 


was fel 
the price dropped, and again their agents bought beans in lots. 
Be again, ond again did that same 


thousand tons of beans hammer 
down prices and save the day. The same was true wherever they went. 
In food and in shoes and clothing repeatedly, through expert advice 
of business men as shrewd as themselves, they went into the market 
and bought at cost, and cften below it. 

They employed some 70 cargo ships flying the flag of the C. R. B. 
They used hundreds of tugs and canal boats and railroad cars. They 
operated not only warehouses but large mills and factories. And they 
distributed every month 220,000,000 pounds of bread, 20,000,000 pounds 
of bacon and lard, 5,000,000 tins of condensed milk, beans, corn, 
coffee, sugar, and thousands of tons of other supplies. Each month 
their dependents consumed the wheat product of nearly 200,000 acres. 
The commission expended $14,000,000 every month, and made every 
dollar count. Hoover was in full action now. 

But, despite all these resources and these Herculean efforts, “ We 
were haunted in every dark hour,” he says, “by the grim tragedy of 

ssible failure; for we never saw a time when our finances were cer- 
ain for 60 days ahead, or a time when our contracts did not exceed 
our assets from five million to twenty million dollars,” They went 
begging to the world, and at first the response was promising. 

“In a moment of mag Seg gee he writes, “I assessed the miners of 
Australia, where I had I told them what 
they ought to give, and I received in two months $750,000 for Belgium 
from a country already combed to the_bottom for relief and distress 
work. We appealed to the miners of Johannesburg, and the laborers 
in the mines gave 10 per cent of their wages, and the owners dupli- 
cated the amount.” 


ad a connection for years. 


THE OLD LADIES’ GIFT, 


So it was in other parts of the world. There were responses large and 
small. A letter from two old ladles in England inclosed 12 silver 
buttons, which they had cut from their best gowns. They said it was 
they had to give. Hoover replied, I was told by a friend, to this 


ect: 

“Dear Lapres: It is not necessary yet to permit such sacrifice as 
ours. Your action has led one of us here to contribute £10 to the 
elgian cause. what you have done was not in vain, I return your 

buttons—all except one, which, if you will allow me, I shall keep as a 
reminder that there are people like you in the world.” 

But there were not enough people like that, it seemed. And for its 
work the C. R. B. has been driven to count more and more on the 
French and British Governments, Of the $250,000,000 spent in the 
work more than four-fifths has come from them or from their banks and 
has been debited to the Belgian nation or to the communes and munici- 
palities in northern France that have received its benefits, 


Hoover soon won such implicit trust from the French and British 
Governments that they asked for no accoun . Th ut 
in his hands and simply told him to go * eee money 
But Hoover did not do business that way. Before many months he 
had organized an immense and tortuous tem of bureaus of account- 
Ing, audit, statistics, and inspection cover the whole range of their 
wonk from New York and Buenos Aires to the last village in northern 


nee. 

“The monument of our efficiency,” he said, “ lies in the fact that the 
bread sold in Belgium to those who can pay has always been from 15 
to 20 per cent cheaper than in New York City,” 

From such a record Hoover's fame spread over Europe far and wide. 
All the Governments of the allies were soon seeking his counsel in re- 
gard to the pressing food problems they had at home. And in Germany 
when Herr tocki was made the food dictator there he was prompt in 


- asking Hoover's advice. 


Hoover's relation with Germany made the most difficult part of his 
task. In the life he has led for nearly three years, in Landon and in 
Paris, in Holland and in Belgium, foremost among the chaos of tasks 
was the anxiety of dealing each day with an occupying army, with 
arbitrary methods and everchanging rules and laws. e had to nego- 
tiate and maintain international agreements for the protection of foods 
and ships; for guaranties that his supplies should not be consumed by 
the invaders. It required tact and dogged persistence. 

At first the Germans could not understand him. He did not fit into 
their scheme of things. His Kultur was not the same, and he had no, 
Schrecklichket at all—except his Yankee stubbornness. At last, how- 
ever, they trusted him. They could not let the Belgians die, and here 
was relief work free of charge. 

His businesslike ways appealed to them. Individual German officers 
became his warm friends and gaye him support, and their Government 

‘adually came into line. He still had his troubles, but overcame them. 

en one of his ships was torpedoed Hoover took a trip to Berlin, 
where he was solemnly assured that it would never happen again. 

“Your excellency,” he sald to the German, there was a man once who 
was annoyed by a snarling dog. He went to see the owner and asked him 
to muzzle the dog. ‘There is no need of that,’ said the owner, ‘the 
dog will never bite you.’ ‘Maybe,’ said the man, ‘ You know the dog 
Male yor bite me. I know the dog will not bite me. But does the dog 

now?'” 

“Pardon me one moment, Herr Hoover. I will telephone at once 
to the dog.” 

Hoover's parable got action. 

That was over two years ago, and there came a respite from _subma- 
rines. There were other troubles. but he stood his ground. He tried 
to talk to the German officials as though he had behind him an America 
ready to rise to a man. But the Germans refnsed to believe it. 

They knew that, in spite of all the r Hoover had made to this 
country, we bad contributed to his cause less than 4 per cent of the total 
amount. And this notwithstanding the fact, that his commission had 
spent more than $150,000.000 here in the W of supplies! Our 
profits out of the Belgian rellef had been $30,000,000 at least. We had 
given $9,000,000 in return. And Hoover felt this deeply. 

“Time and time again,” he has stated, “when the door of Belgium 
threatened to close we defended its portals by the assertion that this 
was an American enterprise, and that the sensibilities of the American 
people would be wounded beyond measure—would be outraged—if its 
work were interfered with. g 

But the Germans scoffed at this idea. In one crisis with a high 
official, when Hoover had made a veiled threat of this kind, the official 
responded as follows: 

“Mr. Hoover, I will grant your request—not on account of your 
country, but on account of you and your friends, a small group of 
eccentric gentlemen who 1 to be of American birth. You bave 
worked miracles here in Belgium and the world will not forget vou. 
But don't speak to me of America; for it is not behind you. Your 
country cares for nothing on earth but money, war profits—only that.” 

In ng up other countries, however, Germany has not been strong. 
And as the causes have piled up and the great issue has grown clear— 
democracy or tyranny—the nation despised by the German official 
has at last roused to the summons and taken, with its free allies, the 
great road that leads to a liberal world. 

And so Hoover has been ed back home to lead us in that part 
of our task which is perhaps most pressing now. He is coming to 
the aid of our Department of Agriculture with the most careful and 
comprehensive knowledge of all such problems as we must solve, gath- 
ered not only from his own work, but from all that he has observed of 
similar vast operations in the countries of the allles. 

Moreover, before peat home he took nearly a month for consul- 
tation with members of the British. French, and Italian ministries. 
and for an accurate survey of the food and shipping situation. And 
the groundwork has been laid for interallied cooperation in handling 
and transporting the vast food supplies required from us. 

As to the great cause at stake and to the Germany he has known, 
Hoover has had this to say: 

“For two and a half years we have been obliged to remain silent 
witnesses of the character of the forces dominating this war. But 
we are now at liberty to say that, though we break with great regret 
our association with many German individuals, yet it is our convic- 
tion, born of our intimate experience and contact. that there is no hope 
for democracy or liberalism, and consequently for the real peace and 
safety of our country, unless the system which brought the world 
into this unfathomable misery is stamped out, once and for all.” 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I congratulate the defender of 
Mr. Hoover on having produced an authentic certificate of the 
fact that he is a citizen of the United States, and particularly 
that he was able to get that certificate from Mr. Hoover’s own 
private secretary. It is somewhat remarkable, however, that a 
man seeking these great powers, greater than were ever pos- 
sessed by any king or potentate of modern times, should be in a 
position where his citizenship is so doubtful that even the Sena- 
tor from his own State can not personally certify to it, and 
hence we have to have read into the Record the certificate of the 
gentleman’s own private secretary that he really is a citizen of 
the United States and that he has occasionally visited this land, 

The Senator from California would have us believe that be- 
cause Mr. Hoover has been a trustee of Stanford University of 


1917. 
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California for a number of years he was therefore a bona fide 
resident of that State during that time. 

Let me again call the Senator's attention to a paragraph of 
Mr. Irwin's article in the Saturday Evening Post, The auto- 
crat of the dinner table,” already referred to, page 54 of the 
June 23 issue: 

Stanford University, in which he has always maintained a lo; in- 
terest, made him a trustee. Hoover, travel London San 
Francisco via the fastest trans-Atlantic steamer and 
ited, always made the meeting of the board of trustees. 

So it would appear that, though Mr. Hoover has been a 
trustee of this American University for u number of years, he 
always, according to his friend Mr. Irwin, used the fastest 
trans-Atlantic steamers and the Overland Limited to aid in his 
speedy trips to the annual meeting of the board of 
return again with-all possible haste to his home 
London. 


The Senator from California tells us that this gentleman 
has astonished the world with his greatness; that particu- 
larly the State of California has been proud of his wonder- 


ful achievements; and yet the Senator from 
that when he visited London in 1913 he heard of this wonderful 
man for the first time in his life. Knowing how the 
from California, with his remarkable brain, su 
grasps all situations, and allows nothing whatever 
him, I wonder how so large and distinguished a ca 
Californian entirely escaped the Senator and he had te 
London to find out that such a remarkable gentleman lived. 
There is one sentence of the Senator’s I shall not pass over 
without a moment's notice. It is his assurance that Mr, Hoover 
proposes to give an adequate return to the farmer; that Mr. 
Hoover has actually promised the Senator from’California that 
he will give an adequate return to the farmer. Mr. Hoover is to 
be placed in a position where he gives an adequate return to 
45,000,000 American citizens. Upon Mr. Hoover's good 
upon Mr. Hoover’s gracious kindliness these 45,000,000 men are 
to depend. He assures the Senator from California he will deal 


propose to take away from him his market; that you propose 
to take away from him his independence, the proud boast of 
every farmer, the pride that he sucked in with the very milk at 
his mocher's breast, that his occupation was the most inde- 
pendent on earth. Go and tell him that for that independence 
you have substituted the gracious assurance of Mr. Hoover that 
he will deal kindly with them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator for just 
a moment? I think each one of the bills—both the Gore sub- 
stitute, so called, and the Senate committee bill as 
vides for a minimum price, a guaranteed price to the farmer, It 
is possible that the statement of the Senator from California 
was based on that provision of the bill. Both these proposed 
measures, I think, have a minimum price guaranteed to the 
farmer. 

Mr. REED. Guaranteed in the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so, i 

Mr. REED. Senator, your own bili has no price guaranteed 
in it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A minimum price, 

Mr. REED. Your own bill has no minimum price. Has all 
this discussion gone on for all these days, with you here the 
sponsor of your bill, and do you not know that you have not 
named a price to the farmer for his wheat? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It guarantees a minimum price. I 
think the section was written by the Senator from Oklahoma 
himself. It was suggested by him in the committee. 

Mr. REED. It does not guarantee a minimum price. It states 
that a minimum price might be guaranteed, and is hereby guar- 
anteed, but in the bill there is no price named, and if there is 
no price named in the bill, but may be by the food dictator, then 
Hooyer makes the price, If this bill becomes a law, I hope it 
may have a price fixed in it below which no authority can go, 
for if you take away the farmers’ market surely Congress ought 
to see that he has some guaranty left. I am glad the Senator 
in charge of the bill is so thoroughly in favor of putting a guar- 
anty in the bill that he thinks it is already there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator I am in 
favor of it. 

Mr. REED. Very well. That is a very happy progress that 
we have made. Perhaps all this talk has not been in vain. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If there is no one who wishes to ad- 
dress the Senate this afternoon, I will move that the Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 


i 


Mr. STONE. 
for a recess at this moment. I have been asked by those inter- 
ested that we may have a short executive session. The Sena- 
tor’s motion for a recess can follow it. 

CHAMB 


I hope the Senator will not press the motion 


Mr, ERLAIN. I would have no objection in the world 
to it except that some Senators on both sides of the Chamber 
wanted to know if anything was going to be done further than 
to take a recess until to-morrow, and I told them I thought not. 
In view of the fact that they have left with that assurance, I 
hope the Senator will not move an executive session until to- 


morrow. 

Mr. STONE. It is not at all vital, and if the Senator from 
Oregon feels that he is under some obligation of the kind he 
suggests, I shall not insist on the motion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask for an executive session to- 
morrow, but in view of the statement I made to Senators who 
are absent I would not like to ask for it this afternoon. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

RECESS. x 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock tomorrow, $ 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 
17, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


SENATE. 
Turspax, July 17, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 16, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration-of 
the recess, 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators nn- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Myers Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hollis Neison Smoot 
Brandegee Husting New Sterling 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Norris Thompson 
Colt Johnson, 8. Dak, Overman Tillman 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex Pn Townsend 
Jones, Wash Pi Trammell 
Curtis — AÀ Poindexter Vardaman 
Dillingh: sdell Wadsworth 
Fletcher Kenyon Waish 
2 ce La Follette 8 + ap ai 
ore Lod eppard atson 
Gronna MeCum.ser Sherman Weeks 
Hale pr McKellar Simmons Wiliams 
Harding McNary Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THowas] on account of illness, 

. LEWIS. desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] and the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Gerry] are detained on important public business. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxson] is detained from the Senate 
on public business. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Kur] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quórum present. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, President, the time will soon be here when 
this great food-control bill will be voted on in the Senate.” Sena- 
tors have gone very exhaustively into all sides of the question. 
I shall not attempt at this time to go into the merits of the bill. 

I believe and hope that some sort of a food-control bill will 
be passed, whether in its present form, which seems to me to be 
entirely too comprehensive, or in some such form as the Gore 
amendment, which I much prefer and which limits the bill to 
food and fuel, is yet to be determined. The country, I believe, 
wants the bill. The President asks for it. The war warrants 
it, and it will probably become a law. 

I do, however, have one suggestion to make, and I hope that 
this Congress will see fit to adopt it. 

On of last week the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] stated that it was exceedingly unfortunate 
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that the Senate and the House of Representatives had so little 
opportunity to be informed about what the Council for National 
Defense and the advisory board were doing; further, that he 
thought it would be a helpful thing if these two bodies would 
from time to time, upon appropriate occasions, through methods 
that are proper and feasible, inform Senators individually or 
collectively of what was being accomplished by them. I believe 
that the Senator from New York is right. I believe that there 
should be the very closest touch between these men who are 
to have so much to do with running this country during the 
period of the war and the Congress, which alone can give them 
their powers and which alone can appropriate the money neces- 
sary to enable them to carry out these powers. 

But I would go further than the Senator from New York. I 
would provide for a committee to be made up from both branches 
of Congress, whose business it would be to keep in touch with 
these boards and committees and controllers, who would find out 
for our benefit what they were doing and how these great ap- 
propriations were being used and who would give us the neces- 
sary information about future appropriations to be asked of us. 
The powers that we are granting under this very bill are enor- 
mous. They may or they may not prove beneficial to the coun- 
try. If not, by the same token that we gave them we can take 
them away, and should we not be kept fully advised in case we 
may want to do so?” We, and we alone, give these powers. We, 
and we alone, appropriate the money. We are elected to do so 
by the people of this country. Granted that the war demands a 
+ centralization of power that we have never before needed or 
dreamed of, surely we are not required so far to emasculate the 
powers given us under the Constitution that we may not be able 
to explain to the people who elected us the whys or wherefores 
of the legislation we have enacted or account to them for their 
moneys that we have appropriated. 


There is now a resolution before the Senate introduced by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] providing for 
a committee on the conduct of the war. I am very much in hopes 
that the Senator from Massachusetts will introduce the subject 
matter of that resolution in the form of an amendment to this 
bill. If he does not do so, I shall offer a similar amendment 
myself. I should like to see it apply as soon as this bill becomes 
a law. I can conceive of no opposition to it. We in Congress are 
entitled to the information the committee would get. The ad- 
visory board would welcome it. I have talked with one of its 
members and have been assured of this. It has been suggested 
that the President is opposed to such a committee. I do not 
believe that this can be the case. I do not believe that the 
Chief Executive to whom we have delegated such great and 
unparalleled powers would wish to deprive a coordinate branch 
of the Government—the Congress of the United States—of the 
necessary means to enable it effectively to legislate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, more than a week ago the 
Legislature of Georgia passed a joint resolution on the subject 
matter relating to this bill and embraced in it. I wish to pre- 
sent the resolutions now to the Senate for its consideration. I 
ask the Secretary to read them in my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lutions. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Whereas the press carries to the country this morning the information 
that the United States has placed cotton and its products under Goy- 
ernment control; and 

Whereas cotton has not yet reached a price equal to the basis at which 
cotton goods have been and are now selling; and 

Whereas the Government refused when, in 1914, the farmers sought its 
help when by reason of the European war starvation prices obtained 
for their product and ruin for owners of distressed cotton came; and 

Whereas the Government, ng nea iy its Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, did relieve railroads for the same assigned war reason and al- 
ioen — increase in their rates, which was approved by the Presi- 

dent; an 

Whereas the Government did create a Bureau of Loans, and thereby 
protected the price of cotton at that time in the hands of speculators, 
gamblers, and exporters, and after refusing aid to the southern cot- 
ton growers ; and 

Whereas cotton has not yet reached a price which will make an equitable 
and evening-up price when the price of the last three crops are con- 
sidered together ; and í 

Whereas the present rise in prices is based on the natural demand for 
said product and the shortage in the supply of same, together with 
the poor prospect for the 1917 crops: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of the General Assembly of Georgia that there does 
aa exist at this time any necessity for Government control of cotton 

ces, r 
A Resolved, Second, that we protest against the Government touching 
the cotton prices at ptent when it refused to ald us when we were in 
distress and needed 12 
~ Resolved, Third, that it is absolutely unfair, unjust, and inequitable 
for the Government to control the Higher prices of cotton unless it will 
aid the farmer when in distress and fix a minimum, remunerative, and 
profitable price above the cost of production. f 7 


Resolved, Fourth, that copies. of this resolution be prepared and at 
once transmitted to the United States Senators and Congressmen from 
Georgia. 

Jonx N. HOLDER, í 
Speaker of House. 
E. B. Moore, Clerk of House, 
Samer, L. OLIVE 
President of Senate. 
DEVEREAUX F, McCLarcuey, 
Secretary of Senate, 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, with the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Georgia I am in complete sympathy, yet if I 
favored this bill as it now stands I should not be for the resolu- 
tions. It is utterly uséless, in my judgment, for the people who 
grow cotton to expect that the people of every other section of 
the country will submit to governmental control and regulation 
of their products and be willing to make an exception in favor 
of cotton, unless, indeed, the exception be made along lines that 
are clearly demarked by the application of general principles. 

Of course, if the bill should be confined to food, or to food 
and fuel alone, then there would be no excuse for including 
cotton in its provisions; but if steel and iron ‘and copper and 
everything else are to be included, there is no reason on earth 
why the cotton grower should expect a different treatment from 
what is accorded to these other products and commodities. 

In 1914, Mr. President, when the European war broke out 
the bottom dropped out of the cotton market. We were abvut 
to market one of the largest crops that this country had ever 
produced. War was declared about August 1; the great part 
of the cotton begins to come in soon after that date, and eariy 
in September the market is usually almost glutted with it. 
The bottom did drop out of the price of cotton in 1914, and on 
this floor, in this Chamber, and in the other House of Congress, 
all sorts of schemes and proposals of a more or less utopian 
and socialistic nature were suggested to remedy the situation. 
Some people wanted the Government to buy cotton and to hold 
it for better prices; other people wanted the Government to 
lend the cotton growers money directly in order to enable them 
to hold their crops. None of those things was done, for the 
very good reason that it is almost impossible to discriminate 
between products in this country; and once the Government 
embarks in the project of financing the cotton crop, it will have 
to finance the potato crop, or the wheat crop, or the bean crop, 
and every other sort of crop that is grown and produced in the 
country. 

There was one suggestion, however, made at the other end 
of this Capitol that, in my judgment, ought to have been adopted. 
Some of us who were not socialistic in our views, and who did 
not want any undue or unusual amount of Government aid, 
even in the face of that calamity, did insist that under the 
independent treasury system it had always been the policy of 
the United States Government to deposit money in the national 
depositaries at whatever point and place the industrial fabric 
was weakened or threatened. Repeatedly, under a general ap- 
plication of that rule we had sent enormous Government deposits 
to Wall Street. 

Under a very recent—at that time—application of the rule we 
had deposited a large amount of Government funds in a certain 
bank in Washington to save another bank here. Sq in the House 
of Representatives certain of us insisted that, while we did not 
want any governmental loans to cotton growers and we did not 
want the Government to go into the business of buying and sell- 
ing cotton, we did think in the period of great stress which 
confronted our people the Government of, the United States 
ought by all means to send to the regular national bank deposi- 
tories in the South a large sum of money as public deposits, so 
that those banks in turn might lend it to the farmers and they 
might thereby be enabled to hold their crop until things were 
stabalized and a bottom to the market was found. Even that 
was denied on the plea, expressed to me, that it was absolutely 
essential that the cotton crop of this country should be liqui- 
dated at the earliest possible date, because Europe was calling 
us for our loans at the outbreak of the war and cotton was 
the only thing that we had that was easily convertible into gold 
at that time. So nothing was done. 

Naturally the cotton growers think that when you would not 
help them when they were in distress, when you opposed every 
scheme—and some of them were reasonable enough as busi- 
ness propositions, too—that could be suggested to aid them while 
they were facing ruin, now that the boot is on the other leg, 
you had better let them alone. They worked out their salva- 


tion when it looked like there was none, and the minute they 
get all right you propose to see that they do not charge our 
English cousins or somebody else too much for cotton that is 
grown in this country. It is an awful poor rule that does not 
work both ways. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Benator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator from Georgia will pardon me, 
T want to say that the wheat farmers of the West did not get 
a single dollar from the Federal reserve banks as a loan in 
order to enable them to hold their crop. It was understood 
that some money was sent to the South; that the cotton farm- 
ers did secure loans from the Federal Government. ` I am glad 
to have the Senator state the truth, 

Mr. HARDWICK. We did not get any deposits that year. 
Next year, when we did not need it, they offered us some, and 
most of the banks in my State would not take it, in any con- 
siderable amount, at least. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator that the same 
condition that he has described as to the cotton crop existed 
In my State and in the western country generally with regard 
to wheat. The price of wheat was abnormally low; during 
the first part of the year 1914 it was down as low as 60 or 65 
cents a bushel; but I did not notice that the Government came 
to the rescue of the farmers by offering to loan them money in 
order to hold their crops. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, our people feel that, inas- 
much as you would not help them when they were drowning, 
it is better not to hinder them while they are prospering. I 
am in complete sympathy with them. If I were for this bill 
and for it on a wide enough scope and plan to embrace generally 
the products of this country, I think I would not ask that cotton 
be exempted ; but, so long as I am against the bill, I am against 
putting anything in it—cotton or anything else—but even if 
we are to have a bill limited to foods and feeds, and fuels, there 
is certainly no reason whatever that cotton or any of the other 
products that are now included in the pending bill should re- 
main in it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am much interested in what the Senator 
says, and I should like the Senator to give the Senate any rea- 
son why the wheat of the farmer should be limited in price 
more than the cotton of the farmer. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can give the Senator the reason, if he 
asks me to do so. Mind you, I do not think that the necessity 
exists for doing any of this, and therefore I am against the bill; 
but I can very well see how it might be true, and if it should 
be demonstrated before this debate is concluded to my satisfac- 
tion that it is true, that there is an absolute necessity that the 
food supplies of this country should be conserved and that food 
production should be stimulated, I could see why wheat, which is 
the principal food staple, should be treated very differently from 
cotton, which makes cloth; it is a different proposition entirely. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. To make a low price for wheat and to put 
wheat in the bill in order that a low price may be made cer- 
tainly will not stimulate its production nor add to the food 
‘supply. 

Nr. HARDWICK. No; that is true, but the professed object 
of the bill is to protect people from extortionate prices, to keep 
down prices. On the one hand, it is claimed for this bill that 
it is going to stimulate production and on the other it is going to 
prevent extortion. Well, it is a regular Mulberry Sellers propo- 
sition. We are going to help the consumer by giving him lower 
prices and help the producer by giving him higher prices. I 
should like to see it worked out, and I suppose we will all have 
that chance before the thing is over; but when the proposition is 
tested by actual experience, I think’ it is going to be “ Dead Sea 
fruit” on the lips of some men. 

So much for that. If I favored this bill as it stands to-day, 
I would favor leaving cotton in, but since I am opposed to the 
bill, I am opposed to putting cotton or anything else in. If I 
could support the bill at all, along any lines, it would be limited 
strictly to food, feeds, and fuels, and even in that event there 
would be no excuse for and no necessity for putting cotton in it. 

Mr. President, during my temporary absence from the Senate 
the prohibition question came up in connection with this bill, 
as it comes up in connection with every bill of any importance 
before we finish its consideration. I did not have the oppor- 
tunity of saying anything about what was proposed or what 
was done in the Senate at the time. and I do not care to say 
a great deal now, although my position is very well known to 


the Senate and to the people of my own State. I am not in 
favor of nation-wide prohibition, never have been, and unless I 
change my mind never will be, and I am not likely to change 
my mind. Prohibition is purely a local question that each State 
ought to settle for itself. At the same time a portion of the pro- 
posal pending in the Senate has my approval; at least I am will- 
ing to agree to it.. There may be, it is conceivable that there is, 
a necessity to forbid the further distillation of alcoholic liquors 
during the period of this war as a food conservation proposal ; 
indeed, if there is any necessity whatever for any of this legis- 
lation it is probably true that there is some such necessity with 
reference to the distillation of alcoholic liquors. So that I 
would support, and will support, a proposal to prevent and for- 
bid further distillation of grains, and so forth, into liquors dur- 
ing the period of this war. 

The Senate, however, went one step further. After determin- 
ing to do that they decided that the only way to have real 
prohibition—not having, I think, the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to pass a constitutional amendment—was to handle the 
whole business as a war measure, and to do the whole job as a 
war measure, and they undertook to do it. How? Not only by 
forbidding the further distillation of intoxicating liquors during 


‘the war, but by commandeering the present supply of liquor and 


paying for it a certain price and in accordance with a certain 
rule laid down in the amendment which was adopted. The pro- 
fessed object of commandeering it for the use of the Government 
was so that the whisky might be redistilled and be used for 
munition purposes to aid in the prosecution of the war. That 
proposition would be sound enough, and is sound enough, if 
two things are true. First, do we need it and have we not 
already ample supplies of alcohol for munition purposes; and, 
second, even if we have not an ample supply of alcohol for such 

purposes, can we possibly get it under this procedure; and if go, 
can we get it at a fair price? 

In connection with that question, Mr. President, I desire to 
read a very short opinion which has been prepared at my request 
by one of the oldest and most valuable Government employees 
in the Internal Revenue Service, in which he takes the position 
that if we buy-all the two or three hundred million gallons of 
whisky now in bond we can not use any of it for munition pur- 
poses. If that is so, I do not see where we are left with the 

proposition, except that we will incur the loss of enormous taxes 
and the loss of untold millions of dollars that we must pay out 
to buy this stuff, and I do not know how you can use that liquor, 
unless you are going to turn liquor sellers and sell it for beverage 
purposes, which, of course, we can not and will not do. 
CONVERSION OF WHISKY INTO MUNITIONS IMPRACTICABLE, 

Aside from the stupendous loss of revenue entailed in the Smoot pro- 
hibition amendment to the food measur under the proposed 
revenue pena ay $2.20 A proof gallon (50 oO pet cent alcohol)—chemical 
and Sun authorities are of the opinion that the conversion of 
commandeered whisky into alcohol suitable for powder making would 
be wholly e le. Under the Army. and d Navy fications for 
smokeless powder alcohol can not contain in excess of 01 per cent of 
acid (calculated as acetic acid) or leave more than 0.006 per cent of 
residue after evaporation, and must be otherwise absolutely pure, color- 
less, and odorless. In aged whiskies the charred staves of the barrel pro- 
duce an amount of tannic acid, which alone is estimated to avera 
twenty times more than such allowed minimum. To eliminate all mi 
jectionable acids, aldehydes, and ethers the alcohol redistilled from 
—.—— would have to undergo further and more or less expensive 
chemical treatment, and it is considered extremely doubtful whether 
even then the neutral product essential for reliable smokeless powder 
could be obtained. Furthermore, as whisky distilleries do not have 
red g columns or alcohol stills such whiskies would have to be 
snipes’ to plants possessing the necessary apparatus; of which, com- 
paratively g, there are but few, and the capacity of those has 
already been taken up for long future periods. Practical iy every barrel 
would have to be recoo to prevent loss in transit, and box cars, to 
assure protection against theft and tampering of contents, would be 
pee In these times the transportaion problem alone would be a 

otty one, 


í- According to the annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nvo for the fiscal 75 — ending . 30, 1916 (which is the last avail- 
able . tor stat aig l there were on that date 228, 677.773 


pee of whisky in 8 general bonded warehouses. That 
rs —— and the with caw f 8 ona figures f the succeeding 
12 months 10 A ala s shown by the 


inds in bonded ware- 


—— 3 a aggregate 4, 865, 485 barrels, 


and the governmental al- 


1 which, deduected from the original amoun 
in be Lend, Banri wek 82,455,665 net AE in warehouses. 

. Over 80 per cent of whiskies in bond are owned and controlled by at 
least 175, Fotaliers and 5,000 wholesalers and jobbers throughout 
the country. owners of such 80 per cent have paid as high as 
R ien gallon in bond, and the warehouse recei all are changing 

hands by Py sale In the c in the 2 course ot business almost auy: 
ng the wareh at the average cost of such whiskies to the 
fallen, ort hol ouse receipts would be 80 cents per proof 
* Government's investment for the bare goods 
* — — to x 40, which, divided . 1 182,- 
fa 60 005 —the net amount in bond after re of the 


Government allowance—would hake’ the whisky cost $ 
on in bond. 
at least 2 


0020, per proof 
The average ner to = point of 4 — would 
cents per proof gallon, ereasing 


thus in such price to 
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$1.0226 per proof gallon. In redistilling the whiskies into alcohol the 
production would ti ee one-half galion of alcohol, 190 for each 
gallon of whisky redi making the — p 

commer: 


cost 
at that state $2.0452 per of 
redi. 


and orago; which are lawful Hens against —— = bond. This 
would add millions of dollars to the purchase 3 price. No account of 
4 and other contingencles has been taken in computing the above 
gures. 
Alcohol teed to meet the United 2 and its 
allies’ specifications for smokeless powder, re T other 
war uses, can now be bought in open market at “than $1 per 


commercial gallon. 


It would cost you a good deal over $2 per commercial gallon 
this way. 


In the above connection 1 to note that if the Smoot amend- 
ment by Bc Soi art Ei robibit it ihe manufacture and limit the distribu- 
tion of drinka falis - 


* Spiris pares, the war, Be 
cere f hich it is a 
wi 
feeds, whereas 


only to foods, food ethyl (potable) 
alcohol, easily es adaptable to abnormal trade condi 
and nds, is now manufactured in q ties from 1 
and sulphite liquors (waste of pulp mills). It gan also be readily made 

m other no ble substances con ermentable matter, and 
commercial that it there be ao adequate market therefor 
it can be prod even resorting to a fermentable 


So that, Mr. S de ater ARAT, te inal stab 
as.a food-conservation proposal to forbid the further distillation 
of alcoholic liquors during the period of this war, it would be 
useless and worse than useless to undertake to say that we 
will commandeer the two hundred and odd million gallons that 
age now in bond on any theory or idea that it can be used, at 
anything like a commercial price, if at all, te make smokeless 
powder or any other munition of war. It seems to me that we 
had better stop about where we started and forbid the further 
distillation of alcoholic liquors during this war, leaving the 


whisky seller in all the world, and that is inconceivable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to take just a moment 
of the Senate’s time to refer to the statement that has just been 
made by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] in 
relation to the prohibition amendment that has been adopted 
by the Senate to the pending measure. 

I do not know who prepared the statement read by the Sena- 
tor to the effect that it would be impossible to use the alcohol 
distilled from whisky in the manufacture of smokeless powder, 
nor do I know where the Senator got his figures as to what it 
would cost the Government of e eee 
whisky and liquors in bond. I do ; 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, that is exactly the source from which these figures came. 


ant of the commissioner for the information I told him that I 
desired the information to be used publicly, and I wanted it 
officially. 

There has been ‘a good deal said in the press about the cost 
that will result to the Government if my prohibition amendment 
is adopted. Mr. President, it is not going to cost nearly what I 
thought it would cost in the first place. It is not going to cost 
half what I said it would cost when I first offered the amend- 
ment; and as far as the Government of the United States is con- 
. cerned, it will pay the actual cost of producing the liquors in 
bond, plus a profit not exceeding 10 per cent. 

That does not mean that wherever there have been transfers 
made, in some cases a dozen transfers of the same liquor, and 
a profit made npon every transfer, the Government of the United 
States is not going to pay for profits made upon such transfers 
and figure it in as part of the cost of producing the liquors in 
bond. The amendment does not so state. The amendment is 
plain and unmistakable in its terms, and any officer of this 
Government in administering it will know just exactly what 
* cost” means. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia’? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. HARDWICK, I should like to inquire of the Senator if 
he has any information that he himself regards as relinble as to 
whether or not, if you were to commandeer all of this whisky, 
you could really use it to make powder with? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no question, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not mean question“; I wanted the 
information, if the Senator has it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I have the information that we can. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to have the benefit of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that as this matter is settled 

and can not be changed in the bill I think it is a waste of time 


Now, Mr. President, as to the amount that the Government of 
the United States will have to purchase, if this bill does not 
a law for 80 days longer, the way the withdrawals of 
from bond are going on and have been going on for two 
past, if it continues to go on, there will be mighty little 
left in bond. The Government of the United States not 
only will receive the $1.10 per gallon that the distillers are pay- 
ing now to take the liquor out of bond, but just as soon as the 
revenue bill passes and becomes a law they will have then to 
pay an additional $1.10 per gallon; and the Government of the 
United States will not sustain a loss, as far as revenue is con- 


bill, in my opinion the distillation of liquors in the United 
States for never will be allowed again. I 
think it will be settled, and settled forever. I think that is 
enough for me to say in relation to this question at this time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question before he sits down. I was not here during 
all of his remarks. How much does the Senator estimate now 
that the amendment which he offered to this bill will cost the 
Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. If every gallon of distilled spirits that can not 
be withdrawn remains in bond and we pay the actual cost, plus 
a profit not exceeding 10 per cent, and we have the sworn state- 
ment of the distillers of the United States as to what it costs, it 
ds not going to cost the Government of the United States, if we 
purchase it all, more than $70,000,000. I want to say now that 
the cost of all of the liquors that are in bond to-day, taking the 
testimony of the distillers that is in print, not at one time but 
at different times and places, and allowing increased cost under 
present conditions would not be over $70,000,000 to-day if we 
had to buy it at eost. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator take into consideration 
the fact that during the last few days there have been great 
quantities of liquor withdrawn from bend, and the Government 
tax paid upon it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just referred to that matter. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I did not suppose that it would amount to 
$150,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am saying that if all the liquor that is in 
bond that has not been there for four years remains, and the 
Government has to pay the actual cost of all of that liquor, and 
if it converts it into alcohol, it will not cost the Government of 
the United States, including the loss of tax and the cost of the 


Mr. President, muy I Interrupt the 
Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am glad to yield to the Senator, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me suggest to the Senator that 
we have settled this question, and we are to commence to vote 
on this bill on Thursday, and there are quite a number of im- 
portant amendments pending. There is one pending now before 
the Senate, a committee amendment, for which a substitute has 
been offered, and for four days we have been discussing every- 
thing under the sun except that amendment, Therefore I do 


hope 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator just heard me make the statement 
that I was not going to take the time of the Senate further, and 
IT would not have spoken any longer if it had not been that the 
Senator from Colorado asked me a question, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Before the Senator takes his seat I want 
to say just a word with relation to this matter. It has been 
rumored, Mr. President, that the constitutional amendment 
absolutely prohibiting the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
could be passed through Congress in the morniffg hour if the 
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friends of prohibition would cônsent that the purchasing clause 
that has been inserted on the motion of the Senator from Utah 
be eliminated from the bill. I will ask the Senator whether it 
is his desire, if such a constitutional amendment could be passed, 
that that should be the case? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I had one distiller who is in favor of my amend- 
ment tell me that the distillers thought the constitutional amend- 
ment could not pass the House of Representatives, and if they 
could get rid of the prohibition amendments in the pending bill, 
by the Senate passing the constitutional amendment, all prohi- 
bition legislation would fail at this session of Congress. 

I wish to say to the Senator that I have briefs from some of 
the best attorneys in this country showing that my amendment is 
eect a just as much as many other provisions of the 

l are. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
I voted for his amendment, but I am exceedingly anxious that 
a national prohibition amendment to the Constitution shall be 
adopted. While some people may think the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not indorse it, I am satisfied when that question 
comes up there they will indorse it by fully as large a majority, 
if not larger, than it would be indorsed in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the Secretary may state 
the pending amendment to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] to the 
amendinent of the committee, which is a new section 3. The 
Senator from Ohio offers a substitute. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I know some of the Senators 
are anxious to get to the point of voting on the amendments to 
the pending bill, but I will take a short time to make a few 
remarks on the very remarkable speech delivered in the Senate 
yesterday afternoon by the able Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep|. I have very high regard for the Senator from Missouri; 
I admire his ability, and I have very warm personal friendship 
for him, and I shall not enter into any personal controversy 
with him about the grave charges and imputations he made 
yesterday; but I will not allow the occasion to pass without 
expressing my emphatic dissent from his very severe attack 
yesterday on Mr. Herbert C. Hoover. I do not want to remain 
silent under it. Mr. Hoover was well and ably defended by 
the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN]J, a Senator from the 
State of Mr. Hoover's residence, and I think his defense was 
adequate and sufficient; but I do not think the occasion ought to 
pass without some Senator other than a Senator from the State 
of Mr. Hoover’s residence expressing his dissent from the 
attack upon Mr. Hoover and some of the charges made against 
him. I am not content for the occasion to pass without saying 
a few words on the subject for I am sure Mr. Hoover was un- 
justly assailed. 

I am not a member of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. I had nothing to do with preparing or drafting the bill 
now before the Senate. I am in nowise connected with the 
handling or the management of the bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and I hold no brief for Mr. Hoover. I have not the honor 
of Mr. Hoover's acquaintancé; I have never met him; I do not 
know that I ever shall. He has not consulted me about, his 
plans and may never do so. I know of no reason why he should. 

But what have we in regard to the food situation? Every 
country, other than the United States, which is engaged in the 
present gigantic war has some sort of food control; some sys- 
tem, with somebody in charge, for the judicious and “economical 
control and handling of its food in order that its soldiers and its 
civilians may be as well supplied with food as possible under 
the cireumstances, and in order to make the supply of food go 
as far as possible. Food is as important as munitions in the wag- 
ing of war. A successful war can no more be waged without 
adequate food than without adequate munitions. This country 
is the only country engaged in the war which has not some pro- 
vision of that kind, and I believe it is manifest that it is just 
as absolutely necessary for this country to have some provision 
of that kind as it is for each and every other country engaged 
in the war. We are confronted with just as extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in the course of the war, the war means just as much 
to us, our responsibility is just as great, the duty rests just as 
heavily upon us to feed and provision our troops and to take 
care of our people as is the case with any other of the warring 
nations. 

In addition to the war necessities of the occasion, it is un- 
deniable that the cost of living in this country has increased 
enormously in the recent past; increased to a most unprece- 
dented and outrageous extent, and our people who will remain 
at home need relief and care in that respect as well as the 


troops we shall send to Europe. Those at home will have just 


as important work to do and already ever-rising prices are be- 
yond the reach of hundreds of thousands of our people. 

Now, what arose under those circumstances: President Wilson, 
recognizing the necessity of some control of the production, dis- 
tribution, and disposition of food in this country, called Mr. 
Hoover to the position of food commissioner. Some one had to be 
put in that position. Mr. Hoover, it appears, is a native-born 
citizen of this country. He has lived here all his life, except 
when away on business. I believe the debates disclose—and I 
only speak from them, for I have no personal knowledge, not 
knowing Mr. Hoover—that he has had more experience in food 
control than any other man in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or in the world. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; or in the world. There is no man in this 
country whom the President could have called upon to fill that 
extraordinarily important position who has had anything like 
the experience of Mr. Hoover. I believe that he did the greatest 
work which has been done during this war when he handled mil- 
lions of dollars of contributions and saved millions of Belgians 
from death by starvation. He has had the experience; he is a 
successful man; he is a man of affairs; he has been engaged in 
different business ventures and undertakings in different parts 
of the world; he has had a world-wide experience in business, and 
particularly he has had experience in the business of food con- 
servation, the particular experience which is necessary in the 
work to which he has been called. He was not only successful 
in the work in Belgium, but not a shadow of suspicion against 
his honesty or integrity has ever arisen. He not only handled 
that great mission successfully, but I have heard no question of 
his methods, his honesty, or his integrity in doing so. 

The President called him to that position. What was he to 
do under the circumstances, as a patriotic American citizen? 
Should he have refused to serve? Suppose he had refused; what 
a miserable and wretched slacker he would have been. Then 
doubtless the charge would have been made against him that 
he was a slacker ; if he had not come to the rescue of his country 
in the time of its dire need and distress, when his wide experience 
and valuable services were needed, that charge would have been 
just. He was able to give his services; he had had the experi- 
ence; he was called; and what excuse would he have had if he 
had not responded to the call? Who would have excused him? 
He did respond and is now temporarily and ably discharging the 
preliminary duties of that highly important position, discharging 
them earnestly and devotedly, under a storm of criticism. Of 
course, until he is vested with authority by Congress he can only 
act in an advisory capacity. That is all he is undertaking to do, 
so far as I can learn. 

I know of nothing else that he is undertaking to do. Of 
course, anything he says or does, until vested with authority 
by Congress, is merely advisory to the American people; and 
what harm is there in a man of special knowledge, skill, and 
experience on this subject advising the American people about 
how to conserve their food supply and make it go as far as 
possible? 

He has given some suggestions to the management of the 
dining cars on the railroads of the country. Is there any crime 
in that? Is there any harm in doing so? Of course, it is only 
advice; there is nothing compulsory about it. The managers 
do not have to accept it; but if he can eall their attention to 
methods by which food may be saved and waste may be avoided, 
and if the managers of the dining-car systems on our railroads 
are patriotic enough to follow his advice and avoid waste and- 
save food, has not some good been done? Who will be hurt by 
it? Why complain of it? He has cautioned the people of this 
country against waste in food, merely by the way of advice, 
and for that he has been bitterly assailed as having esemmitted 
a monstrous crime, an awful wrong. Oh, what an awful crime! 
What a monstrous wrong! Oh, what impudence in this time 
of war, when every resource is needed, when there is use for 
every grain of food; in this time of stress, in this emergency, 
oh, how wrong to advise the people of America not to be waste- 
ful! Two or three years ago. when we were in a time of pro- 
found peace, before we had engaged in this awful war, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] made a very able speech in 
the Senate advising the people of this country against waste 
and advising that less go into the garbage cans of the country. 
It was an able, thoughtful effort. He delivered words of wis- 
dom, well spoken, and gave good advice to the American people, 
and he was lauded for it; he received credit for it all over the 
country. Nobody found fault with him; and yet it seems what 
was a virtue in the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] is little 
less than a crime in Mr. Hoover, although the advice is now 
more needed than it was then. 

Mr. Hoover has indulged in some advice to the American 
people in plain and homely language, such as to avoid a fourth 
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Of course, wé all know the people of this country do not 
make a practice of eating four meals a day, but we know there 


meal, 


are many people, especially among the wealthy and fashionable 
classes, who have their midnight suppers and their teas and 
lunches of afternoons. If he can impress upon them the ad- 
visability of dispensing with that indulgence and confining 
themselves, as do ordinary people to three sufficient and whole- 
some meals a day, is he not doing some good for the American 
people? Is he to be derided and held up to contempt and 
scorn and ridicule for it? 

President Wilson urged this legislation, and I believe wisely 
urged it. If we do not adopt some legislation of this kind we 
will be the only nation engaged in this war that does not have 
it. We need it, or will need it, as badly as any of them. 

The President brought it to the attention of Congress and 
recommended its enactment, and I do not believe anybody will 
undertake to charge President Wilson with wrongdoing or ex- 
cessive zeal; with lack of fidelity, patriotism, care, and pains- 
taking in the management of our affairs in this awful war. He 
is carrying the greatest burden that ever rested on the shoulders 
of a President and is doing it devotedly, faithfully, uncomplain- 
ingly; putting his whole energy, mind, body, soul, and life into 
it; and he is doing it to the satisfaction of the people. He has 
their confidence. They trust him. I believe his devotion to 
the welfare of our country and the success of our arms in this 
cause is beyond question by anybody, even though a few may 
differ from him in some of his policies. Where is the person 
who will say he has not our interests at heart? Congress was 
painfully slow in enacting the legislation recommended by him, 
and the President temporarily, in advance of and while waiting 
for legislation, designated Mr. Hoover as food commissioner, 
to make a food survey of the country, to coordinate our food 
resources; to bring the attention of the people of this country, 
in a preliminary way, while the legislation was being enacted, 
to the necessity and the wisdom of preserving and conserving 
our food supply, he knowing full well that anything that Mr. 
Hoover might say or do before the enactment of the needed 
legislation would be only of an advisory nature. Mr. Hoover 
accepted the trust and is only attempting to act in an advisory 
nature, and when the legislation may be enacted all that he will 
have power to do will be what Congress may give him. If you 
do not want him to have much power, you do not have to give 
him much power. He can exercise no more than may be given. 

So, while the position is necessarily temporary and will last 
only during the existence of the war, yet during that time it will 
be virtually on a par with a Cabinet office. It will be endowed 
by Congress with certain powers, and the incumbent can exercise 
no more and should exercise no less. What he does will be sub- 
ject to review and to approval or to be set aside by the Presi- 
dent. 

Whether it may be wise to intrust this extraordinary but 
necessary power to one man, a commissioner, or to a board, a 
commission, is a question which Congress must decide and must 
put into the form of legislation; but why a man who consents 
at a personal sacrifice to serve his country in an advisory 
capacity until Congress may determine how this trust is to be 
administered should be attacked so violently as Mr. Hoover has 
been attacked on the floor of the Senate, not only by one Senator 
but by a number of Senators, and not only on one occasion but 
upon a number of occasions, is beyond my comprehension, and 
it is repugnant to my sense of fairness and justice. 

What have we here? We have a man, successful and patri- 
otic, who has had experience; who has known and ized 
ability ; who has high standing; who has patriotism; who is de- 
voting his entire time and talent and all of his skill and ability, 
everything he has, without compensation, without remuneration, 
to the welfare of his country, in the time of its dire stress and 
necessity, in a time when this country needs such assistance 
more urgently than it has ever before needed it in all of its 
existence since the time of the Revolutionary War. AN that 
he has—his skill, his ability, his experience, his talent—all is 
laid upon the altar of his country and dedicated to his country 
in time of need and stress. Everything is devoted freely and 
unselfishly, without compensation, to his country. Yet, as a 
result, not only by one Senator but by different Senators he has 
been denounced and held up to the scorn, contumely, contempt, 
and ridicule of the people of this country. He has been sub- 
jected to all the denunciation, sarcasm, scorn, contumely, con- 
tempt, and ridicule of a master of invective. Is it fair or right? 
I, for one, can not see the cause of it. Is it a just return for 
patriotic self-sacrifice? While, as I said, I am not personally 
acquainted with Mr. Hoover, not having met him, I believe that 
he is doing a patriotic, noble, and self-sacrificing work for the 
benefit of his country, a work of love and devotion, and that he 


is entitled to praise rather than condemnation. I would that 


we had more such men. While I have kindly personal feelings 
for the Senators who have attacked him and am not seeking 
controversy with them on the subject, I am at total variance 
with the attacks that have been made on Mr. Hoover. I have 
no sympathy with them. I regard them with disfavor. I have 
heard them day after day for weeks past, and I do not care te 
let this opportunity pass without expressing my emphatic dis- 
sent therefrom and my belief that they are wholly unwarranted. 

I receive in my every few days letters from. citizens of 
Montana, some of them men of prominence and known ability, 
others unknown to me but doubtless just as patriotic, offering 
their services to their country, saying they are ready to serve 
their country at any time, anywhere, or in any capacity, wher- 
ever they may be called, and some of them offering their serv- 
ices without remuneration. If they knew that men who do that 
are to be subjected to condemnation, held up publicly to ridi- 
cule, contempt, and sarcasm, they might not be so ready to 
offer their services; they might think that such services are 
not desired by the Members of Congress, and they might not 
feel so free to make the offer. Such offers should be encouraged 
and appreciated, not denounced and criticized. We should glory 
in such patriotism. It is of such material that wars are won, 
It is such men who make a nation great. 

I believe that the people of this country want this legislation. 
As I have said, it may be a question whether the contemplated 
power should be intrusted to one man or to a number of men. 
I am strongly inclined to the belief that it would be better to 
intrust it to one man, a man who has had experience, a man 
who has been successful, a man who understands the business, 
a man who has initiative and decision, a man of firmness, a man 
of action, a man who can act decisively and promptly, without 
the delay incident to the proceedings of a board composed of sev- 
eral members, but, at any rate, be that as it may, I believe the 
people of this country want this legislation and want it quickly 
and without further delay. They are already impatient of the 
delay, and I do not wonder at it. Congress has sorely taxed 
their patience. Wrangling over Mr. Hoover and criticizing him 
does not give them what they want. 

In a paper which reached me yesterday from Montana, the 
Great Falls Daily Tribune, one of the leading newspapers of 
Montana and of the entire Northwest, was a lengthy editorial 
urging this legislation and urging that it be speedily enacted. 
The editorial closes with this apt and terse language: 

For God’s sake and your own, gentlemen of the House and Senate at 
Washington, say yes or no to the administration request for power to 
control the high cost of living, and do it pretty quick. 

I believe that expresses the sentiment of the people of Mon- 
tana. It expresses that of millions, I am sure, all over the 
country. I say let there be no more delay in this highly impor- 
tant matter. Quite to the contrary of some of the sentiments 
which I have heard expressed in the Senate is an editorial on 
this subject, written by Mr. Samuel Gompers and published in 
the July number of the American Federationist, which expresses 
my views on this subject, and which I will read. I think it 
worthy of publication in the CONGRESSIONAL Record. It shows 
deep appreciation of the gravity of our situation, breathes lofty 
sentiments of patriotism and devotion to country, and shows 
commendable confidence in our honored President. It is thought- 
ful and broad minded. It is as follows: 


The food lem appeals to millions. The very roots of living have 
been affected as the prices of necessities have re risen in every 
market of the country. Ner is this alone a national problem. The 

robability of world-wide want makes immediate legislation to regu- 
fate food prices and distribution imperative. 

It is difficult for us as a Nation to grasp 
statement. With our boundless wealth and undevel resources we 
have never considered economy in the use of fo or methods of 
stimulating production. But now all over this country thousands 
are feeling the pinch of want. Increasing prices for the necessities 
of life have made thousands of families alter family customs. 

It is now certain that the wheat crop of the world will be serlous! 
below normal. The United States must feed the allies—that tas 
will mean an unprecedented drain upon our food resources. We must 
alse feed our own soldiers and civilian population. The task is stu- 

dous and one with which our present agencies can not grapple. 
fr methods and agencies are not developed that will enable us to 
control distribution and prices of the necessities of the people, prices 
will become prohibitive, and to imagine that the people will rest con- 
tent under such conditions and work and fight on is unthinkable. 
The problem must be met with big constructive thinking, unprejudiced 
by previous methods. 

e food pirates have for months been diligently profiting throngh the 
needs of the pepe Speculation has forced prices and food riots have 
already happened in this rich country. The Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture tells that in a Polish district in Chicago within the past three 
months five women have committed suicide or gone insane—driven to 
that desperation through Inability to feed their children. 

fot ge Sig mca pay are trying to bu 
out of y creati 
human want these uls expect Shoul 
our Government fail to establish 
elevators and markets, the success of the war and the cause of human 
freedom for which the allies contend, will be imperiled. i 


the meaning of that 
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Commercial, cultural, and industrial conditions are abnormal. 
The normal checks of titive conditions are The. Gov- 
ernment must interpose control in the interests of the people. 
Legislation is pending in Congress to give us agencies to 
the food situation. The Lever — = Bi. wert further for —— 
security and defense by distribution oduction, conserving the 
ply and. controlling the spond n a food — and fuel, is a 
War emergency measure. ill establishes a number of agencies 
by which control over prices of —— can vole established 
Tris a stabilizing force at some place in 

is oe vill to "establish a food aietatorship, bui, 

istration. Its purposes, b 
eee: on 9 are to stimulate production, to 
| a ope meth peer apy eed of distribu 
to assure fair prices, to eliminate injurious 
prohibit ev evil a iad by food-gambling agencies, 
with ‘ceeds, fuel, and articles required for 
Are designated ped noona pte propona, to ere re 
ent to license and regulate any business or impo m, exportatio: 
manufacture, storage or distribution of eee tone ins es in Brig ed The sere 
uneconomical manufacture and inequitable 
dent is authorized to purchase or provide Barge ge oat 


— 
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apt pee pro- 
vide for the production or manufacture of necessi to store and 
provide storage facilities for them, and ier sell 3 5 
sition necessaries and storage space le 
prices. Power is bestowed on the — in 
order to prevent illegitimate speculation, and also to stimulate pro- 
duction b; by. fixing a reasonable guaranteed price for necessities. 
guarantee is made effective by authorizing the President to purchase 


such produ: to use and dispose of them. 
JJC. — ina an 
a e rture from our American conception of governmental 
functions, rope og is com mili servi We are not now 
living Government 


fi 
the peoples of all the world ; we have 3 into a war and 
y im 7 Rees — 
In this titanic task there has arisen 


The broad powers ich the Lever bill would delegate to the Presi- 
dent are in accord with the spirit of our people, which the 
President of this Nation as 5 sentinel on guard 


in the — of the — ian it 
roblems an be nnee 4 entrusted to 
ve, Herbert C. 


his course during his years 
12 5 believed and felt that the food 
him and to his chosen representa 
Sin tion now before the House of 


The le Representa 2 
ie sufficient means for the months immediately follow! e 
O 3 is to secure the enactment of the Lever before 

r that date it will be too late to secure the benefit 


— Jale 2, legislation because contracts will baye been sas 2 over 
the harvest will have been at least partially established 


ment regulation of prices will become a more dimenit pr probfem—a 
Lei rigs Coy pgm of solution. 
safe to say that there was never a measure before 


that —— of more immediate, vital interest to a 


mainte- 
nance of our own Army and our civilian poan it 3 ivetal 
factor in the determination of the war. can not ord to 
delay action on this measure and thus lironi tone inaction write 
food policy “ To late.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I join with the chairman of 
the committee in the plea that we get down to the amendments 
to this bill and vote on them. There are a great many impor- 
tant amendments pending to be voted on by the Senate and 
there are others that will be offered. Time is slipping by 
pretty fast. 

The amendment now before the Senate is section 3 and the 
substitute therefor offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE]. When the substitute was offered, Mr. President, 
on Saturday last I was very much inclined to believe that we 
should accept it and end the controversy over that section, but 
if the amendment is the same now as then offered, upon further 
reflection, for my part I can not vote for it; for it seeks to 
legalize the very things which we are trying to prevent. 

Mr. President, I know that nobody wants in any way to pre- 
vent the Government having the advice and assistance of these 
great and successful business men of the advisory council, 
many of whom have come here out of the highest patriotic 
motives. There is a conflict between that situation involving 
the desire not to deprive the Government of the services of 
those men and the other question involved, which is a question 
simply of plain honesty—whether these men on the advisory 
commission, even if they do not make these contracts, should 
be permitted tó secure contracts for their own firms. 

I do not know just where we can stop and where we can 
draw the line. I do not believe that it is fair whenever this 
subject is referred to for some one to suggest, as has been sug- 
gested on the floor, that discussions of this kind simply “ cheer 
the Kaiser.” It must be that the American people have some 
right to have contracts fairly and honestly entered into for the 
purchase of Government supplies without “cheering the 
Kaiser.” I think the language of former General 
Wickersham about the Kaiser explains how all of us feel in 
that regard; but when it is openly charged in the country, as I 


over our 


am going to take a moment or two to show, by distinguished 
Members of Congress in public speeches that members of the 
advisory commission are securing contracts with their own 


I send to the desk and ask to have a few sentences read from 
tive Goop, one of the leading Members 

of Representatives, second in rank on the great 
riations Committee, a man who has a genius for figures, 

man who is exceedingly accurate in all of his statements, one 
best public servants in the Nation. At Cedar Rapids, 
Tuesday night, I think it was, of last week, he made a 
so startling in its statements that I wired Mr. Goop to 


attention to them on the floor. I will follow the read- 
f the article by the telegram from Mr. Goop, and the cita- 
of figures to which he referred. 
will ask oe 3 to read the part of the statement I 
n 
The IDING OFFICER (Mr. HusrrsG in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary 
will read as requested. 
The eee e rend as follows: 
dar ag of the lumber committer, i is ponsi 4 5 the influential 


Mkasa kings. his 5 8 lumber fr he firms who 
had tatives on the lumber committee at —— $1 to $5 a thou- 
sand above the lowest bid made by firms who did not have repre- 


mittee. 
What is true of the committee on lumber is equally true of the com- 
mittee on metal and on coal. 
THE GRAFT IN COAL. 

The price of coal in February, 1916, at the mines, bought e the 
t, was $ r ton. The coal committee Mr. 

Ar and members of other large coal barons, jumped 
3S ton at the mines. On May 5, 1916, it —— $1.59; on May, 
1917, i Beate on May 18, 1916, $142 "to $1.56; on May 18; 1011 $5. 
r. Pea- 
How generous of — ee ne = * the 3 


—.— ‘without pay Oy Because of them and their greediness many a 
5 e pinch of the frost and the cold during the coming 


AS TO SHOES. 
The committee on shoes bought 2,610,000 pairs of 2 — shoes. Mr. 
McElwain, head of the great McElwain Shoe Co., is chairman of the 
committee. He bought * hundred thousand pairs of shoes from his 


company, the McElwain Shoe Co., at 85.173 pair and sold them to 
the Government at that Sgur which was 15 cents a pair more than 
the lewest bid made shoe men not represented on tbe committee. 


Other big shoe manufacturers represented on the committee made 
similar profits McElwain’s company made $68,000 more than it would 
— made had he not been a member of that national defense act com- 


ae KENYON. Mr. President, before calling the attention of 
the Senate to that matter, I wired Mr. Goon to know if the 
statements were correct. I will read his answer. The message 
is a little garbled : 

Sent data on shoe contract July 12. Republican account— 

That is the Cedar Rapids Republican— 


— ghee purcha —— hundred and ten thousand 
ag Low contract evere at 


on ee 35 per pair. Depart- 
ment rs field trench 
F pla tes. BOO paira aon mee 2 “shoe, eee: Pave: 
That is, per pair— 
McElwain Co. awarded 400,000 pairs at $4.79}, or 15 cents in excess 


ef low-contract price. 
JAMES W. 8 M. C. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely desire to ask the Senator from 
Towa if he has made any inquiry, or if Representative Goop made 
any inquiry, as to whether or not the speed in filling these con- 
tracts had anything to do with the discrepancy in price? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course under certain specifications 
that is an exceedingly important factor. 

Mr. KENYON. I hope that there is some explanation of that 
kind, and I am calling the attention of the Senate and the coun- 
try to it in order that Mr. McElwain or his company may make 
such explanation as Congress is entitled to have. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
question similar to that addressed to him by the Senator from 
New York. Has the Senator from Iowa inquired, or does he 
know, whether the quality of these shoes was the same, whether 


se 
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the workmanship was the same, and whether the specifications 
were the same? 

Mr. KENYON. Of course the quality of the workmanship 
must have been the same, because 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, does the Senator know as to that? 

Mr. KENYON. . I will demonstrate to the Senator, if he will 
just wait a moment. There are three types of shoes by specifi- 
cation numbers—1206, which is the original marching shoe; 
1257, the new field or trench shoe, heavy, with hobnails and 
heelplates ; and 1258, the revised marching shoe. 

Now, take that particular type, 1206. The contracts are let 
to some eight or nine different concerns. They are for the same 
kind of shoe. In the case of 1206, the lowest bid is $5.09} 
a pair, by C. A. Corbin, of Webster, Mass. He received a con- 
tract for 25,000 pairs. Now, it runs along up to the McElwain 
Co., of Boston, Mass., 100,000 pairs at -$5.174 a pair. = 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KENYON. Ido. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he possesses any information which would enable him to say 
whether or not that firm whose bid was the lowest could make 
or deliver within the time they were required any more shoes 
than they did? 

Mr. KENYON. I have not such information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Frequently, you know, if you have a million 
pairs or sets or bushels of a thing to get you can get only 
25,000 from one man at a certain price, and you must take more 
from somebody else at a higher price, and perhaps still more 
from yet somebody else in order to secure all you want by the 
time they shall be needed. 

Mr. KENYON. That may be true, I notice that Rosenwasser 
Bros., of Long Island City, N. Y., have a contract for 100,000 
pairs, at $5.10 a pair; Eaton & Co., of Brockton, Mass., 50.000 
pairs, at 85.1270. It may be that there are some explanations 
of that kind that can be made, but it simply does not look good 
on the face of it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I could not hear the interrogatory which 
was addressed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to the Senator from Iowa, and it may be that this matter was 
covered in his question; but the time of delivery is often the 
-essence of these contracts. There is not anything to indicate 
whether any or all of these men have bid up to their full ca- 
pacity, and there are many circumstances which might enter 
into the price which is to be charged for these shoes. I do not 

_ know these contractors, but I have had some little experience 
with some men who have been trying to contract with this de- 
partment, who have been saying that they have been dealt with 
unfairly; and the only ground for complaint which they had 
was that they did not get the lion’s share of these contracts. 
It seems to me that in this way many of these things could be 
explained. It is an easy matter to question the good faith of a 
man acting in a public capacity; but until I can get some evi- 
dence which to my own mind shows that these men have been 
acting unfairly and have been financially benefited, I am willing 
to wait before I condemn them. If, on the other hand, they 
have been guilty of anything which has been derogatory to the 
interests of the Government, I will go as far as the Senator 
from Iowa or any other Senator in trying to bring them to book. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want the Senator to imply by his 
statement that I am condemning all of these men. I um seeking 
for information; but these statements of Congressman Goop 
seem to me to present such a situation that Congress ought to 
take some note of it. I shall myself, I think, unless I can get 
the information otherwise, offer a resolution to investigate a 
transaction of this character, and I think these statements ought 
to be specific as to specific transactions, so that the whole board 
will not be involved in any indictment that might be made. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President è 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? À 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to say that I agree with the Sena- 
tor entirely that if there has been any favoritism or discrimi- 
nation of any kind, on this subject or any other subject, I should 
be glad to have the investigation, so that we may know the 
facts. 5 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 
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Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Florida. S 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I really wanted to ask the Senator from 
Ohio a question. The Senator refers to complaints that he 
heard of on account of people not having gotten the lion’s share. 
I should like to ask the Senator if he has heard of any com- 
plaints of that character from any of the members of these com- 
mittees that have had to do with the placing of orders? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I have not; it has come from out- 
siders who came protesting that they had been treated unfairly, 
and when I went fo investigate I found that they had contracts 
for a very substantial part of the supplies which the depart- 
ment was ordering. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator has not heard of any com- 
plaints from members of these subcommittees to the effect that 
they themselves have not fared well, has he? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have heard nothing said on that subject, 
except some criticism of an indefinite character. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. E 

Mr. WEEKS. I shall have to have pretty cpnclusive proof to 
demonstrate that these citizens who compose the different parts 
of the advisory commission are in Washington for the purpose 
of letting contracts to themselves and making money 

Mr. KENYON. Well, Mr. President, wait a minute. If the 
Senator rose to make that observation in my time as indicating 
that I have charged any such thing, he is entirely mistaken. He 
evidently has not been here while I have been talking. 

Mr. WEEKS. No; that is a preliminary to the suggestion I 
am going to make. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Iowa just suggested that rumors of this kind which have come 
to him and come to others should be investigated for every pub- 
lic reason. This morning the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] 
referred to the same matter very pertinently, it seemed to me, 
and he suggested that unless I were going to offer as an amend- 
ment to this bill the proposition which I introduced in April, 
relating to a committee on the conduct of the war, he thought 
seriously of doing it. I want to say, Mr. President, that I think 
I have shown reasonable patience in waiting for a report of the 
Committee on Rules on that proposition. 

Anyone who knows anything about the situation here knows 
the reason it has not been reported back to the Senate; the 
fact remains that it has not been done, and it is my purpose to 
offer it as an amendment on this bill. Every day there are ques- 
tions coming up here which demand public consideration, about 
which the public is entitled to information. There is one ques- 
tion which is bound to come up for investigation; it appears 
pretty nearly every day in the newspapers—I refer to the opera- 
tions of the Shipping Board. They have literally become a 
public scandal. The most important development which we 
have before us is the creation of enough shipping to take the 
-place of that which is destroyed every day; and yet contracts 
have been tied up for three months, owing to disagreements 
about which I do not propose to express an opinion here now, but 
which have prevented action. Now, the public, which is per- 
fectly willing to appropriate hundreds of millions of dollars for 
these purposes, is entitled to some action; and if the President 
does not take it, then there should be a committee in session 
which will investigate, without any further motion from anyone, 
such matters of public importance. 

Mr, KENYON, I am very glad the Senator interjected that 
in my remarks. He is exactly right, and I hope he will secure 
the adoption of that amendment. I can not understand why 
anybody should oppose it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 


Mr. KENYON. Let me proceed just a word or two more, and 
I am done. 
Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator yield for just a question? 


Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say that I have served in the other 
body with Mr. Goop, of Iowa. There is no Member of that House 
more careful, more painstaking, in regard to the correctness of a 
report than Mr. Goop. The Senator from Massachusetts said 
that until he was reasonably sure that some one of these gentle- 
men had profited by a transaction of this kind he would not 
believe it. Now, I do not know Mr. McElwain; I do not know 
whether he is engaged in the shoe business or not; but if Mr. 
McElwain secured a shoe contract and was paid 15 cents per pair 
more than any other bidder, is there any doubt in anybody’s mind 
that he did make an extra profit? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to correct the Senator 
from North Dakota. I did not say he was paid 15 cents a pair 
more than any other bidder, but 15 cents a pair more than the 
lowest bidder. I think it ought to be said, in fairness to Mr. 
McElwain or his company, that there were some bids of even 
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* a higher price than his, and some part of the contract ‘was let 
to them. - 
Mr, GRONNA. I stand corrected, then; but even at that 
statement, the man making the lowest bid would certainly know 
his business and he, would not bid to make a loss. 2 aie 


Brown Shoe Co., of St, Louis, Mo., 
50,000 pairs at $5.24 a pair, even higher than the McElwain Co. 
Then, turning to the interesting statement of the committee, we 
find that Mr. John A. Bush, of the Brown Shoe Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., is a member of this advisory committee on shoes 
and leather. 

On type 1257, the McElwain Co. obtained a contract 
000 pairs at $4.79} a pair, while the lowest bid was that 
Weyenberg, of Milwaukee, 100,000 pairs at $4.64} a pair. 
are 400,000 pairs at 15 cents a pair more than this low 
Now, I want to be fair about everything, and I want to say that 
there are bids above the $4.79} a pair, running to $4.85 a pair. 
from four or five companies, and they received portions of these 
contracts. : 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I hope the Senator from Iowa will pardon me 

$ if I interject a remark about the McElwain Co.—that there is 
no better and only one or two larger shoe-manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States. I assume that in letting those con- 
tracts it was necessary to give them to a great many manufac- 
. turers—— 8 5 

Mr. KENYON. It evidently was. 

Mr. WEEKS. . Because one manufacturer, with his ordinary, 
normal orders, could not nearly supply the demand. While I 
know nothing about the price, I am cenfident that anyone con- 
nected with the McElwain Co. is not guilty of any double deal- 
ing with the Government, but is trying the best he can to help 
the Government. : v 

Mr. KENYON. I want just to refer to an article in the edi- 
torial columns of the Wall Street Journal of June 25, 1917, show- 
ing that the McElwain Co. is nowhere near the rocks: 

Some of the shoe manufacturing concerns are qui the 
ning with the steel and equipment companies as regards the omenal 
proñts, if the records hung up by the W. H. McElwain are an 
criterion. This big concern in the year ended May 31 far L 
any: previous year in its histor. 


is understood that net tales were in excess of $28,000,000, an in- 
crease of over $3,600,000, or 15 per cent, compared with the 1916 year 


next, °° 
The most remarkable showing in the year just cl however, was 


made in net profits, which were in excess of 2.038.950 This com- 

pares with the previous high record of $904,019, established in 1916, 

and represents an increase of over 100 per cent. 

Mr. President, I have just referred to these things, because I 
have felt it a duty. I am getting a little tired, myself, when- 
ever we refer to anything of this character, of having some one 
rise on the floor and accuse us of trying to block the war, or 
trying to cheer the Kaiser, as I have heard from a distinguished 
Senator here that if this organization is torn down it will 
carry great cheer to the Kaiser. Nobody wants to tear down 
that organization. I have said before, and say now, that there 
are patriotic men there; but I believe there are a few men there 
also who are endeavoring to use their positions to get contracts 
for their concerns from the Government; and as the President 
so well said the other day, it is time to divorce profits and 
patriotism. No man can serve two masters and serve both 
faithfully. 

I have brought these figures here showing that a great con- 
cern represented on the advisory commission has a contract 
for 400,000 pairs of shoes for our soldiers at 15 cenis a pair 
above the low bid and considerably above other bids that run 
along. Now, I just put that in here for what it is worth. I am 
not trying to injure the war in any way. I believe this war can 
be fought by democracy, and fought honestly. The American 
people are entitled to know all about these contracts. They 
are entitled to know all about this war. It is their war. It 
is not anybody else's war. 

. I join with the Senator from Massachusetts in the hope that 
his resolution for a joint committee of Congress may be brougit 
up and passed or attached to some bill. These little straws 
show the direction in which the wind is blowing, and they show 
the necessity for something of that character, 

I ask permission to attach to my remarks an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal, from which I have read extracts and 
also figures as to bids obtained by Congressman Goop from 
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Capt. Wonson, of the Quartermaster's Department, War De- 


partment. : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER.- In the absence of objection, 

the matter will be printed in the RECORD. à 
The matter referred to is as follows: 

* McELwaty Co.—Net Increase 100 Per Cent—Year ENDED Mar 
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Hon COMPANY’s Net Sates Over $28,000,000 AND 
Ran INGS PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 60 PER 
CENT ON MMON STOCK 


BOSTON. 


Some of the big shoe manufacturing concerns are quite in the runni: 
with the steel and equipment companies as regards the phenomena 
pro: if the hung up by the W. H. McElwain „ are an 
criterion, This big concern in the year ended May 31 far 3 
say previous year Ín its — 55 

t is understood that net sales were in excess of 528.000.000, an in- 
crease of over $3,600,000, or 15 per cent, compared with the 1916 year. 
Sales of this com have year m and year out shown a steady and 
consistent growth. In 1913 they first crossed the $20,000,000 mark. 
In five years they have incre more than 811.000.000. 

The most remarkable 1 the year t closed, however, was 
made in net profits, which were excess of 82.000.000. This compares 
with the previous high record of $904,019, established in 1916, and 
represents an Increase of over 100 per cent. These net earnings were 
also after Mberal charges for depreciation. 

Afte) for dividends on the first and second 


T 
earnings were equivalent to over 60 per cent on the 8. 
outstand The outstanding stock was increased by 


stock A 31. 
000 in May, 80 t the earnings on the average amount out dur- 
the ter part of the year were nearer 70 per cent than 60 per cent, 
company paid the usual dividends of 6 per cent on the first pre- 
ferred stock and 9 per cent on the second preferred, but 12 per cent was 
paid on the common stock, 3 3 per cent in the 1916 year. 
Th put into effect a profit-sharing scheme for superin- 


in which 1 eople cipated, d fi 
he people participa and profits 


referred stocks, 
common 


Th 
uring the year, and will shortly retire $50.000 more. 
es probably show an increase this 
fact that the company has a 
roa hand to insure its supply 


r. owing to the 
— 00 stock of materials and merchandise 
profits against the very large orders 


that the company has $12,000,000 of unfilled orders 
ibly $3,000,000 of fhis represents contracts for Army 

In tbe business of the past year practically no Government 
work figured, It was essentially all normal domestic business, Orders 
now on hand are sufficient to insure full operation of the McElwain fac- 
tories through the fall. (Editorial, Wall Street Journal, June 25, 1917.) 


Allotment of orders for shoes for the Army. 
{Capt. Wonson, Quartermaster’s Department.] 


of shoe by specification number, as follows: 
marching shoe. 


Three 
No. 12 


J 
No. 1257. New field or trench shoe, heavy, with hob nails and hoel 
1258. Revised marching shoe. 


lates. 
X No, 


Name. 


No. 1206 awarded (610,000 pairs) 


r 2 — — 
mdgewator, Mass.. 
Long Island City, N. Y d 
— — A 
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mon „re 


Weyenberg, E. H...........| Milwaukee 4.64 
E oo ˙ A oa Yee ae 7050 
Farminzton Shoe Co.......-| Dover, N. R. 4.73 
Wembrenner, K. -| Milwaukee 4.78 
McElwain, W. H. Co J Boston. 4.795 
Rice-Hutchins Co Boston. 4.82 
7 7 teva 5 — 3 4 181 
ros eokuk, LOW... scs... >... 4.85 
har tay Bho TTT 4.85 
C, A. Eaton Co Brockton, Mass Bes 4.85 
Hamilton- Brown Shoe Co NN 485 


C. A. Eaton & Co . . Brockton, Mass 4. 70 ff 

2 Nunn, Nunn & Bush } Milwaukee 4. 75 

Nr Webster, Mass 4.794 

YS, TET EN, Brockton, Mass 4. 81 
Total pairs an told. . eee 
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ENLISTMENT OF ALIEN RESIDENTS. 


Mr. McCUMBER,. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
joint resolution, and ask that it may be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, As it deals with a most 
important subject, I ask that it may be read before being referred 
to the committee, It is very short. - : 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 83) looking to the enlistment 
of certain alien residents in the Army of the United States was 
read the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Whereas there are in the United States a vast number of subjects and 
citizens of the several European nations now waging war against the 
allied central powers of Europe; and 

Whereas nearly all of said subjects and citizens have emigrated to this 
country either for the purpose of becoming citizens thereof or for 
the purpose of 4 3 the benefits of the greater wages and better 
opportunities afforded in this country, which opportunities have been 


created, defended, and maintained by the energies and sacrifices of 
the American people; and 


_ Whereas it is the moral and patriotic duty of said subjects and citizens 


to support the several governments to which they owe allegiance in 
the desperate warfare in which such governments are bins wpe ; and 

Whereas the United States is also engaged in war against the said central 
powers for the protection of the rights of the several nations so 
Pe ng ee against the said central powers, as well as its own sacred 
rights; an 

Whereas it is most unjust to ask or require the American people to sacri- 
fice their sons, their brothers, and their treasure in battling for the 
mu/ual rights and welfare of all the other nations prosecuting this 
wat against the said central powers, while their own subjects and 
citizens in vast numbers erjoying in this country the cial and won- 
derful industrial opportunities which this war affords them are wholly 
relieved from service or sacrifice: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, eto., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, empowered and requested to immediately propose to all Euro- 
pean nations engaged in war against the said central powers, and, if 
possible, secure from them an agreement authorizing and empowering 
the United States to apply the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, to all such subjects 
and citizens domiciled in this country in the same manner and to the 
same effect as such provisions are applied to the citizens of the United 
States in selecting and raising an army or navy for service in the 
present war. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. To what committee does the 
Senator from North Dakota wish to have the joint resolution 
referred? 

Mr. McCUMBER. To the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so referred. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resume the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production. 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, of course I know nothing about 
the details of the contract to which the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr, Kenyon] has referred, and I agree with him in this re 
spect, that I would like to have any question of that kind inves- 
tigated. If the contract as let will not stand investigation, then 
those who are responsible for it should suffer the penalty. But 
we can not on a mere statement of a contract being let at a 
higher price let that question stand without some kind of an 
answer. 

About 25 years ago the older of two brothers named McEl- 
wain, a shoe salesman without influential friends and without 
capital, leased machinery, borrowed a little money, and started 
a shoe-manufacturing business in Massachusetts. He lived 20 
years, and when he died he left the third largest shoe-manufac- 
turing establishment in the United States, which is now man- 
aged by his surviving brother. 

The point I wish to make is that no such industry can be 
developed in any community unless the men connected with it 
are of the highest standing in that community, without their 
being honest and doing all their business in an honest way. 
Nothing would make me believe that anybody connected in an 
important way with the McElwain Co. would do a dishonest 
act or take a position in connection with governmental affairs 


which would be for the purpose of promoting the tetting of: 


contracts to themselves out of which they could make an undue 
or unreasonable or unrighteous amount of money. 

My statement, of course, is made without knowing anything 
about the details of this case; but I wish it to be investigated, 
because I dislike to see honest men pilloried before the country, 
without any intent to do so on the part of any Senator, giving 
the impression that they are using their official position for 
personal reasons without its being investigated and proven or 
disproven. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to make an observation 
in connection with what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] have said in 
reference to the unfortunate situation which confronts us at the 


` 
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very beginning of our war. It seems rather melancholy that we 
should at the very beginning of this war be hearing of charges of 
overreaching and sinister influences and, to use a common 
phrase, “ grafting.” If we are hearing of those things at thé 
very beginning, it is hard to tell what will be the situation after 
we have run along for a year or two. 

It devolves upon Congress to avoid that situation, and it seems 
to me that the bill ought to contain somewhere and in some way 
provisions for the creation of a tribunal whose business it will 
be to pass upon these contracts and to pass upon these prices, 
a tribunal which will interpose between the Government and 
those who have the goods to sell. These men, I understand, 
have been called from the different parts of the country to'sit 
as advisory members of the Council of National Defense, or 
something in that capacity, and doubtless their judgment and 
their opinion and their advice are supposed to be valuable, but 
that is no reason, Mr. President, why a situation should be per- 
mitted to continue which will give constant rise to criticism 
whenever these contracts are made or these prices are fixed. In 
other words, there ought to be some tribunal, some body which 
will pass upon these contracts which will have no interest in 
the situation other than the fixing of a fair price and the ap- 
proval of a fair and honest contract. 

I offered an amendment some time ago to this bill providing 
for the creation of such a tribunal. I did not think at the time 
that the amendment was perhaps sufficient in all respects to 
cover the entire situation, but out of it I have hoped that some- 
thing would be organized and developed so that we could have a 
fair iribunal to pass upon these contracts and prices. If we do 
not have that, we will have scandal from now on, whether it is 
based upon real facts or not, 

I had brought to my office some three days ago what was 
stated to be the data or information with reference to another 
contract. If that information was correct—and I have no reason 
to believe that the man who gave it to me was giving something 
that he thought was incorrect; in other words, he supposed at 
the time it was correct—it is an intolerable contract, it is an 
indefensible situation, and while I am not going to discuss it 
nor give the facts, because I do not feel justified in doing so 
upon such information as I have now without making my own 
investigation, yet these things will be constantly arising and 
good men will be vilified and good men will be criticized. On 
the other hand, I have no doubt but that there will be times 
when they ought to be criticized, If there is not some tribunal 
which will take off the obligation and responsibility of passing 
upon these contracts, a tribunal which will have no interest 
in the contracts whatever, we will have this situation to con- 
tinue during the entire war. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think it is very wise that 
Congress take cognizance of these reports and do-what it well 
can to avoid scandal or corruption in the course of this war. 
I hope, however, that there will no resolution be passed for- 
bidding the purchase on the part of the Government of supplies 
from any of the concerns represented by gentlemen who have 
been drafted into the service as advisors at this time, 

The fact of the matter is, as I understand it, these men have 
been called into the service} they are not volunteers, but they 
have, in fact, been ordered in because of their proven ability 
and extensive business experience. They are connected with 
large business, perhaps the largest businesses of the country, 
and without their concerns it is altogether improbable that the 
supplies of the Government could be purchased in sufficient 
quantities and in proper time to meet the extraordinary de- 
mands of the present emergency. 

I agree with Senators on the proposition that any man con- 
nected with the Government should be prohibited from making 
a contract for profit with himself to furnish supplies, but this 
committee is nowhere authorized to make contracts with itself. 
It is an advisory council or committee, as its name implies, called 
in to advise with the heads of the departments who are author- 
ized to make contracts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just a moment. If there be fraud, it oc- 
curs to me that it will be properly chargeable to thase officials 
of the Government who are authorized to make contracts. It 
is the principal and not his advisor who is held responsible. I 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. These men are called in an advisory capacity, 
and it is presumed that their advice will have weight and that 
their counsel will have effect and influence, or they would not 
be there. While it is true that technically these contracts are 
made by the head of the department, yet does the Senator 
think it is a tolerable situation to have men sitting there, ad- 
vising there, day after day, and counseling upon these matters 
which finally result in the making of a contract in which they 
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may be interested? Suppose, for instance, that a member of 
the Supreme Court who was interested in a lawsuit. would 
nevertheless, while not joining in the decision, join in the dis- 
cussion and the councils and the consideration of the case be- 
fore it was finally rendered. 

There must be some other means by which to settle these 
contracts than the one which is now desired or you will have 
the public of the opinion that this advice and this counsel is 
effective for consummating these contracts. S 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of course, Mr. President, the example the 
Senator from Idaho suggests, comparing the Supreme Court, 
is not at all applicable here, it seems to me, although a court 
would not be excused for advice of counsel. This is an ex- 
traordinary occasion, and, as I said at the beginning, it is 
altogether improbable that the Government could purchase its 
supplies in a sufficient amount without the aid of these gentle- 
men, ; 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Senator allow me to answer the 
Senator from Idaho, please? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They did not want to come here. They 
have been called here to give their advice to the heads of the 
departments. If they are corrupt, if that advice is such as to 
show that it is detrimental to the Government, the heads of 
the departments ought not to have them for a moment, If it 
shall turn out by investigation that McElwain & Co. or any of 
these others have overreached the Executive and have really 
induced the purchase of supplies at an unreasonable and im- 
proper price, it shows not only that they are unfit but that the 
heads of the departments are unfit to administer the duties of 
their positions, 

If it is true, as has been intimated, I do not say by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, but by people generally, a good many people, 
that unconscionable contracts have been forced upon the Goy- 
ernment, then the Congress should know that fact, and the 
sooner it is disclosed the better. 

But I can not conceive that the class of men, some of whom 
I know personally, who are serving the Government in this 
great emergency without pay, could be guilty of wrong dealing 
with the Government. It is easy for me to imagine and to know 
that there are flocking to this capital at this time a host of vul- 
tures looking for contracts, and who, because of their disap- 
pointment many times are circulating all kinds of reports as 
to corrupt conditions. I know what some of those people have 
said. -I have listened to some of their tales of woe, and upon 
investigation I have found that they were not well founded, 
but that the department through its advisers was acting under 
all the circumstances in the best and most efficient manner pos- 
sible, taking into consideration the fact that they had to have 
goods of a certain kind, and that they had to have them within 
a reascnable period and of sufficient quantity to meet the de- 
mand. All those things have to be considered, and I have no 
doubt they are considered. 

I am not saying what I am saying now for the purpose of 
trying to excuse any corruption, because I think it should be 
condemned at the beginning, and the punishment can not be 
too severe. I am in accord with what,the Senator from Idaho 
says, that there ought to be some power not only for the safety 
of the Government but for the protection of the heads of depart- 
ments who have these matters in charge—some power to pass 
upon these contracts, and know that the Government is not 
being overreached. I had supposed that the heads of the de- 
partments constituted such a power. I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I wish to ask the Senator a question. He 
says without these gentlemen who are men of large interests 
the Government could not get the supplies. Did it ever occur 
to the Senator that the Navy Department buys all of its supplies 
on competitive bidding without the slightest desire to haye the 
aid of the Council of National Defense? They do not have any 
trouble about getting supplies at reasonable prices. The Council 
of National Defense really applies only to the War Department 
of the Government, and it does not apply to the Navy Depart- 
ment, because the officer in charge of the supplies and accounts 
runs his own department, buys probably $10,000,000 of supplies 
a day without consultation, let, or hindrance, and the great 
manufacturers and owners of materials sell to that department 
ym me greatest ability every day. Did that ever occur to the 

nator 


Mr. TOWNSEND. No; I do not know all that. But I do 


know that some of the greatest reported scandals that are ex- 
tant to-day are connected with the Navy Department, with the 
purchase and building of ships, and with obtaining supplies that 
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are needed for the Navy. I know that to be true. I do know 
this also, and I have taken a good deal of consolation out of 
the fact that some men of business experience and well-estab- 
lished probity of character have contributed in this fateful 
hour to the- success of our country. I have great confidence in 
many of them. But, as I said on the floor of the Senate not 
long ago, I realize that this is the opportunity for grafting. The 
Government must be eternally vigilant or else the greatest 
scandals ever heard of will occur and will really threaten the 
suecess of the war itself. I know that, but it seems to me we 
ought to be exceedingly careful about saying or doing anything 
that will reflect upon honest men who are rendering great serv- 
ice to their country. . 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are those of us who op- 
pose the situation as it now exists, not because we assail 
the individual integrity of these men, but because we do not 
think it wise to start into this war in violation of the great 
underlying principle of honesty that a man should not be per- 
mitted to contract with himself. It is true, as the Senator says, 
that technically he does not do that, but substantially he does it. 
Let us assume, for the sake of the argument, that the Government 
will suffer no actual financial loss; let us accredit these men 
with honesty and patriotism. Is there not some way to avoid 
having a lot of men selling millions of dollars of property to the 
Government upon their own counsel and advice? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Let me ask the Senator, does he advocate 
now that no member of the advisory council shall be permitted 
or that no firm or corporation with which any member of the 
advisory committee is connected shall furnish any supplies to 
the Government? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not advocate that, but I advocate this 
proposition, that there must be a tribunal or a body created 
for the purpose of passing upon these contracts which will have 
no interest whatever in the making of the contract or in the 
fruits of the contract, and which will act in a quasi judicial 
capacity. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no objection to that, although that 
would take the place of the executive department, which has 
that power now. 

Mr. BORAH. It does not take the place of the executive de- 
partment, because these men are called here and made a part 
of the executive department. They are advisors of the execu- 
tive department, They are there from day to day advising and 
counseling with them, and when the contract is finally consum- 
mated it is hard to tell whether it is the award of a contract 
with the head of the department or the advisory council. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How is that different from your board? 

Mr. BORAH. It will differ in this, that these people will not 
be there as advisors and counselors on this board at all—for 
instance, the Federal Trade Commission or any other body— 
and the public will have an opportunity to be heard before that 
tribunal as well as the men who are making the contract. The 
men who are here to compete will have an opportunity to know 
all the facts and will not feel that they are dealing with an 
interested body. 

Now, this matter was brought to me the other day: It was 
an instance in which the contract was not made public, in which 
they refused to have it made public, and which it is impossible 
to get the actual facts about, although it was a contract made 
with a member of the advisory council. I say that is an in- 
tolerable and an indefensible situation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Any safeguard that can be thrown around 
governmental affairs will, of course, meet with my hearty ap- 
proyal. I know everything ought to be done to guard against 
corruption of any kind, but nothing has been suggested thus far, 
to my mind, that would absolutely insure that condition. We 
have to vest with the President or the Cabinet officers the power 
to do certain things. They must pass upon these contracts. 
If it is not advisable to have a council of advice composed of 
the men who as a rule all must concede are of the highest char- 
acter and ability, then of course we should undo our action in 
creating a Council of Defense and advisory board, I repeat, 
however, that these men have no legal power to contract with 
themselves or with anyone else. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? - What is 
the necessity of this advisory council? What function does it 
perform, or what service does its members discharge? What 
is it they do? 

Mr. McKELLAR. For the Government? A 

Mr. BORAH. For the Government, exactly. What are they 
there for? á 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They are there, as I understand it, be- 
cause of their superior ability, their better acquaintance with 
the particular special needs of the Government in this emer- 
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gency. At this time, for instance, here is a case that came to 
my «attention which impressed me very strongly. We were 
troubled about getting some coal for a manufacturing concern 
in the State of Michigan, which is manufacturing goods for the 
Government and has been for some years. I had worked with 
the various departments of the Government to get some relief 
but to no avail. Everything had been done, but no success. 
The Government was practically co ng certain roads 
and certain trains and certain cars. I took the matter up di- 
rectly with Mr. Willard, the president of the transportation end 
of the National Defense Council, and he having a familiarity 
with the conditions pertaining to transportation, which has since 
been demonstrated on a very large scale throughout the United 
States as directly traceable to him, succeeded in relieving that 
situation within 48 hours, Under him and through his advice 
there has been a mobilization of cars, a distribution of cars where 
needed, that I do not believe could have been accomplished by 
anybody not familiar directly with the transportation service. 

Mr. BORAH. I am exceedingly glad that the Government 
should have the advantage of the great ability of such men as 
Mr. Willard; I suppose everybody wants the Government to 
have the advantage of that, but the situation of Mr. Willard is 
a little different from that of a man who has something to sell 
to the Government, a man at the head of some institution which 
is engaged solely in the business of manufacturing and suppiy- 
ing goods. What is his business on this advisory council? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am not just familiar with the details as 
to what any particular man may do, but I can easily imagine. 
Take a large shoe manufacturer for instance. The Government is 
in the market for shoes. It knows nothing about the shoe 
business nor where they can be obtained on time and insufficient 
quantities. This man is familiar with the production of shoes; 
is familiar with shoe manufacturers throughout the United 
States; knows how to get supplies, how they can be obtained in 
the quickest and most efficient manner possible; is the best 
advisor; and I imagine that is what the President had in mind 
when he called him to advise about shoes. I happen to know 
some of these men. I know one from my State who did not 
want to come down here because he anticipated the criticisms 
to which he would be subjected. He was unfamiliar with the 
ways of politics. He had an unblemished character as a citizen 
and business man. I know he is not a corrupt man, and that 
he could not be corrupted; and I also know his advice has been 
of inestimable value to the Government at this time. It would 
be an irreparable loss to the Government if he and such as he 
were driven out of the Government service in this hour. 

Mr. BORAH. I say again, I think it is very fortunate that we 
can have that man’s counsel and advice, but I have no doubt 
he would be exceedingly glad himself to be placed in a position 
where this criticism and this denunciation which he was afraid 
of could not possibly occur. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How does the Senator from Idaho propose 
to put him where he would be protected against unjust criticism? 

Mr. BORAH. As I said a few moments ago, there ought to 
be some tribunal created which would pass upon these contracts, 
which would have no possible interest in the contracts whatever, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of course he does not make the contracts. 

Mr. BORAH. He does not make the contracts, but the Sena- 
tor has demonstrated by his own statement that he is there for 
the purpose of insuring that the contract will be made. It is 
upon his advice and upon his counsel that they proceed to the 
consummation of the contract. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of course, if his advice was not good and 
valuable, it ought not to be followed. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that there are thousands of men 
in the country who are not financially interested in the manu- 
facture of shoes or any of the products the Government would 
buy who are just as competent, and more so, than those who own 
these great establishments? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think so. I do not think the Sena- 
tor will deny that he has contended on the floor many times that 
there is nobody competent to judge about farming except the 
farmer. 

Mr. GRONNA. But there are people who do not even farm 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Even our Secretaries of Agriculture are 
denominated ‘theorists—men who do not know. For my part I 
prefer the advice of a man who knows to any theorist on earth, 
especially on a techpical or specialized question of this kind. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator misunderstood me. I in- 
tended to ask the Senator this question: Is it not a fact that 
there are thousands of men who are working on a salary who 
know more about business than the men who own the factory? 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I presume that is true. 

Mr. GRONNA. I know it is true. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think anybody has been called in 
to counsel the National Government at this time of that class. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator a question which 
I think would elucidate the point he is making. For instance, 
never before in the history of the country did we need so much 
to know where we can get steel to build our ships and for the 
thousand purposes in which steel is used, and yet half of the steel 
is probably manufactured by one single company—the United 
States Steel Co. How could the Government ascertain where 
it could get its supplies unless it called in some member of that 
great company to advise it as to the possibility of supplying the 
Government demands, and owing to the fact that the Government 
did call in some one from that company to give it advice, to give 
it information, does the Senator think that ought to compel 
the Government to go to the others, who possibly could not sup- 
ply more than half the quantity the Government would need, in 
order to make a contract? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the advice of the representatives 
of that concern is absolutely essential at this time, and I think 
it would be great folly on the part of the Government, after it 
had called in a representative of these concerns for its advice, 
if it said under no circumstances will we purchase anything 
that you or your concern supply. I think that would be an ex- 
pensive thing for us to do and would not promote the interests 
of the Government at this time. The Government ought not 
to draft into its services the great producers of supplies which it 
needs and must have if by doing so it precludes itself from the 
power to purchase such supplies. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I realize that we have con- 
sumed considerable time in discussing this amendment, but I 
wish to go squarely upon record in favor of the provisions of 
this bill which make unlawful and which prohibit any person 
who is serving in a governmental capacity representing at the 
same time both the Government and himself, his firm, or his 
associates. I do not care to discuss this proposition from a 
standpoint of individuals, from a standpoint of any questionable 
conduct that may have taken place up to the present time, but 
purely from a standpoint of governmental policy, from a stand- 
point of business sagacity, and a standpoint of policy which 
prevails throughout the commercial affairs of our country. If 
you should suggest to an individual or firm that some man should 
serve him or them as an agent at the same time he was repre- 
senting himself as the seller, you would find nobody would 
agree that that was good business policy. It would not be 
considered a proper system of business to have a person acting 
both as the purchaser and as the seller at the same time. I 
was astounded, Mr. President, when I read over the list of those 
who had been selected to act on these advisory councils and these 
subcommittees to find that a large number of them were men 
who no doubt either contemplated going out of the business in 
which they were engaged or of carrying on business transactions 
with the Government. 

I am in favor of the provisions of section 3 as recommended by 
the committee. I am not in favor of compromising nor in any 
way trimming the sails to the windward in dealing with this 
matter. I am opposed to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PomMERENE] as a substitute, because that, in a 
way, gives a sanction or a license to these people to act upon 
these committees and to make recommendations in regard to 
the purchases or contracts with the firms in which they are 
interested. 

It is rather difficult for me to see why anyone should oppose 
a law which provides that it shall be unlawful for any person 
who is serving the Government directly or in an advisory capacity 
to solicit or to recommend or to endeavor to procure a contract 
from the Government for a firm in which he is interested. I 
dare say that the laws of the States of this Union—I know it is 
true of the State from which I come—prohibit absolutely any 
such dual capacity on the part of any person attempting in any- 
wise to represent the Government. 

I have been wondering, as this discussion has proceeded here, 
as to what was the use of an advisory council, or as to what was 
the purpose and object of these subcommittees, if it was not 
that of recommending, after an investigation, as to where pur- 
chases should be made, as to what were reasonable prices, and 
so on; and if they are not serving in that capacity, what service 
then is there to bë rendered on their part to the Government? 
They are either a fifth wheel in the wagon or else they are 
investigating market conditions and making recommendations in 
regard to the different products upon which they pass, and 
using their position to suggest that purchases shall be made 
here or yonder and that products shall be bought from certain 
firms, 
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Mr. President, I say that a great many of these men may be 
perfectly patriotic, and I would not charge that they are not; 
but as a matter of governmental policy I do not think it is 
proper to have men who are passing directly or indirectly upon 
the question of whether they shall receive business from the 
Government having anything whatever to do with the transac- 
tion as a representative of the Government. I therefore hope 
that the amendment suggested by the committee as section 3, 
which makes such transactions unlawful, will be adopted in- 
stead of the amendment proposed as a substitute by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

I believe the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
would accomplish some good; but I do not think the amend- 
ment goes to the very bottom of the proposition and eliminates 
the questionable condition which would prevail if we do not 
pass a law which absolutely prohibits a person serving two 
masters—serving in a dual capacity. In analyzing the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio I find it provides that a 
man serving upon one of these boards or upon a subcommittee 
shall not attempt to solicit an order or a contract from a per- 
son who has the authority to execute the contract or the au- 
thority to direct its execution. Therefore I take the position 
that when we consider the formation of the advisory council 
and the formation of the subcommittees that provision of the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Ohio would not reach 
or interfere in the least with a man serving one of these sub- 
committees from using his influence and using his position, if 
he deemed it proper to do so, to induce a favorable recommenda- 
tion from that subcommittee of the purchase from a firm or a 
company in which he was interested. 

The proposed amendment then further provides that he shall 
disclose his interest; but, so far as I am concerned, I am not 
ready to go upon record in the Senate, as one of the represent- 
atives of the American people as saying to those serving upon 
these committees, “If you will disclose your interest, then we 
will still retain you in a confidential position or a position of 
trust with the Government and allow you to go ahead and 
contract with your firm,” 

I do not take kindly to the idea, Mr. President, that it is 
necessary to have men upon these advisory councils and upon 
these subcommittees who have business which they wish to 
transact with the Government. I have no sympathy with the 
idea that if we do not adopt such a policy we should have a 
chaotic condition in this country and that we would know not 
where to seek to purchase the supplies or the products which 
are necessary to carry on the war. 

I suppose that every Senator has had more or less the experi- 
ence which I have had since the war was declared, and I have 
not found any lack of those seeking to furnish the Government 
with different supplies; to the contrary, I have had a perfect 
flood of people coming here and knocking at the door and en- 
deavoring to do business with the Government. That is true of 
all the large business interests in this country. Do yôu suppose 
that the shoe people, who have been mentioned here, would have 
remained supinely in Massachusetts, or wherever their place of 
business is situated, and not come to seek any of this business 
from the Government if they had not had representation upon 
these committees? The trouble is there are a great many of them 
that have not representation on committees who want business 
and who are not getting more or less of it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KN in the chair). “Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I do. 

Mr. REED. In line with the statement the Senator has just 
made, I desire to say that I have in mind the fact that some of 
the very shoe men who have been mentioned here this morning 
within the past year have been to Washington very much in- 
censed because they have not secured contracts, demanding in- 
vestigations, and insisting on being accompanied by their Sena- 
tors or Representatives to various departments in order to make 
sure that they might have a fair chance to bid. All this occurred 
before the war. There is no difficulty getting them here; the 
difficulty is in getting rid of them after they come. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is very true. I do not think there is 
any dearth of people who wish to do business with the Govern- 
ment. I have never known of such conditions. 

Mr. REED. I ought to say that I do not mean to reflect upon 
these gentlemen; I make no complaint about their coming, and 
am very glad to go with them and see that they have fair treat- 
ment. Other Senators and Representatives have had the same 
experience constantly, as we all know. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, That is very true; that has been my ex- 
perience. I have not found, as I have stated, any dearth of 
people who like to do business with the Government and want 


to get in on the various contracts. I do not desire to discuss 
individuals, as I have said, or to make any intimations of graft; 
but I do state, Mr. President, that I consider a policy which 
permits officers serving in a dual capacity, that of representa- 
tives of the Government and also of representatives of their own 
individual interest, is not a policy which should be, as I see it, 
authorized on the part of the Congress of the American people. 
For that reason I desire that it be made unlawful for men to 
serve in any such dual capacity. I realize that a great many of 
them, of course, will be perfectly patriotic; that they will be 
very honorable in dealing with the Government, and I know 
we have men of that character serving upon these boards; but, 
Mr. President, because of our appreciation of the patriotism of 
those who are patriotic, of the honor and the integrity of those 
who are honorable and straightforward and can be depended 
upon, I do not believe that that is a sufficient reason for inaugu- 
rating a governmental policy which is wrong in principle, be- 
cause we might as well know—and we had just as well face the 
matter squarely and be frank about it—there will be men, if the 
present policy is continued, who will exercise their positions 
honorably and patriotically, but some others will work not for 
the interest of the American people, not in the interest of patriot- 
ism, but in their own interest. I think we should deal with 
this situation just as we should with a question of ordinary 
larceny. We do not make a law against larceny for the honor- 
able man. Take the whole category of crimes, and if all men 
were honorable, if they were patriotic, if they were good citizens, 
we might as well not have laws; but- human nature is human 
nature, and while we find honesty and integrity and patriotism 
predominating in this country, now and then we find some who 
92 take advantage of a position of trust if you allow him to 
0 50. 


So far as I am concerned, I do not desire to go on record as 
authorizing these gentlemen to act in a dual capacity—a capac- 
ity of representatives of the Government, either advisory or 
otherwise, in the purchase of supplies from themselves or firms 
in which they are interested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, several days ago I had 
something to say on the subject of this amendment, commonly 
known as section 3. I desire to supplement what I said before 
by going into the facts a little more fully than I did then. 

In the past the method of entering into contracts on the part 
of the Government for the Army and Navy has been that in the 
Army the Quartermaster’s Department and in the Navy the 
Bureau of Supplies entered into the contracts. That has been 
the law and the custom from time immemorial until the present 
war. It is still the custom in the Navy Department, as I will 
point out more particularly in a little while, but it is not the 
custom any longer in the Military Department. Substantially 
the duties of the Quartermaster’s Department in the matter of 
purchasing supplies have been transferred to the advisory com- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense. These committees 
have everything to do with contracts. Prospective contractors 
go to these committees; they deal with these committees only. 
If they are successful in getting a contract, the contract is 
O. K'd by these committees, so I am informed, and it is for- 
mally signed by the proper officer of the Quartermaster's De- 
partment; but the Quartermaster’s Department has in practice 
nothing to do, really, with the contract; it is merely a figure- 
head. The contract is really entered into by the advisory com- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense, all of which is shown 
in the testimony of Mr. Baker, the Secretary of War. 

I became interested in the peculiar manner of the Government 
entering into contracts some time ago. It came up in a per- 
fectly natural way, just as all of us have had it come up in our 
experience, through the application of men from our own States 
who seek contracts with the Government. I referred them to 
the Quartermaster’s Department and invariably was told that 
it was_a matter for the Council of National Defense, or the 
advisory committees of that council, and that these men would 
have to apply to those committees. There was great confu- 
sion about it; there was great difficulty in the beginning to find 
to which one of the committees a prospective contractor should 
apply; but, after considerable trouble, and sometimes even more 
than trouble, the proper committee was found. 

I then looked up the law constituting the Council of National 
Defense and found that determining upon contracts was no part 
of their duties under the law; that they are acting wholly with- 
out the scope of their authority. It was therefore a peculiar 
situation. I am sure Congress never had any idea of turning 
over the contracting power of the Government to the advisory 
committees of the Council of National Defense, none of the mem- 
bers of which are even appointed, as I understand, by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense itself. All are appointed by designated 
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chairmen of committees. The chairmen are appointed, and 
they put on the committees just whom they please. ` 

I found another remarkable thing when I came to look into 
this matter. I represent, in part, a State of 2,300,000 people, 
but it seems that no one on the Council of National Defense or 
its committees has eyer found a Tennesseean whom they thought 
capable of serving on any committee of that body. That seems 
rather a remarkable thing to.me. In my State we have manu- 
facturers; we have great lumber interests; we haye cotton in- 
terests; we have cotton mills and great mills of all kinds all 
over our State, at Nashville, Chattanooga; we have great steel 
mills in east Tennessee; in Memphis we have one of the largest 
lumber industries in the world; we also have one of the largest 
cotton trades in the world; and yet no one from Tennessee has 
been put on any committee of the Council of National Defense. 
Examine these committees—they are on record—and you will 
find that none of the members of any committee are from my 
State. The result was that it was very hard for any Tennes- 
seean to get in touch with the Council of National Defense. It 
struck me as being peculiar; but, as time wore on, there were 
certain facts that developed which I am not going into right now, 
but which led me to write to the Secretary of War the following 
letter, which I will read to the Senate. It is dated June 13, 
1917, over a month ago: 
Hon. Newton D, BAKER, 

Secretary of War, Washington. 
My Dear Mr. SECRETARY : Following your suggestion of this morn- 


I took the matter up with him personally first— 


I write to request that you have me furnished with the following in- 
formation about the advisery board of the Council of National Defense: 
1. The number and names of each and — | contract let by the 
Government since the establishment of the Council of National Defense. 
2. The names and post-office ad of the persons, firms, or cor- 
porations to whom or to which contracts were let. 

3. The amounts of each contract and the amounts of commission er 
compensation of each contractor. If it is not possible to give the exact 
amounts, then the estimated amounts of contracts and commissions. 
2 A concise statement of the terms and subject matter of each con- 

act. 

5. The names and post-office addresses of each officer, agent, or repre- 
‘sentative or employee of the advisory board of the Council of National 
Defense having connection with such persons, firms, or corporations to 
whom, or to which, such contracts were let, if any. 

. The nature of the int or indirect, of voy | 
agent, or employee of the Council of National Defense, or its advisory 
board, in any one of the contracting persons, firms, or corporations. 

7. The location of each contra party, and if he or it has more 
tng Tee Ouanclel ptanding ef sack contracting 

e o con 2 

9. Full and concise information as to the go arin which are pursued 

in the letting of contracts, 


I thought that was a reasonable request under the circum- 
stances. It seems that no one here even has an accurate knowl- 
edge of how this work is earried on; we are guessing at it at 
best; and it struck me that it was very proper to request full 
and complete information as to the methods which are being 
pursued in the letting of contracts. 


10. Whether or not any contracts were let on competitive bidding. 


I found this remarkable condition, that while all contracts 
in the Navy Department are let upon competitive bidding, no 
contracts are now let upon competitive bidding by the Council 
of National Defense for the military department; in other words, 
our Government has adopted two separate policies, one of com- 
petitive bidding in the Navy Department, and the other of non- 
competitive contracts under the ruling of the Council of National 
Defense. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean to be understood 
as saying that the War Department is not letting contracts by 
a system of competitive bidding, of does he mean to say that he 
has no knowledge as to whether or not they are letting out con- 
tracts under that system? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will listen a little while, I 
will produce the facts themselves which will answer the Sena- 
tor's question. I will give the Senator an illustration of what 
they are doing right now, and I will go into the matter more 
fully when I reach it in a few minutes. 

Contracts for 16 cantonments have been let, tot to the lowest 
bidder, not upon any competitive bids, but they have been let on 
substantially a 7 per cent commission, with a provision that the 
commission shall not run over $250,000. The houses which con- 
stitute these cantonments are very simple affairs, made of lum- 
ber. Any upright, honest, honorable carpenter could see that 


officer, or 


they were bullt properly, probably better built than by some 
of these contractors which have been employed. Any con- 
tractor would be glad to superintend any one of them, I have 


Do doubt, for $25,000; and yet under this remarkable sys- 
tem the Government is milked for $250,000 for cantonments 
merely for superintending the building, without regard to the 
price. The cost of the cantonment is completely charged up to 
the Government; no price is asked. What difference does it 
make, as the Government is paying the price, and the more the 
cantonment cost the greater the commission, up to $250,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In just what time is the con- 
tractor expected to earn that commission? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just as quickly as possible. The Govern- 
ment wants to get the cantonments ready for troops as rapidly 
as possible. At all events, in not exceeding three months. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it not the expectation that they 
will be ready about the 1st of September? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I so understand. Suppose we placed the 
work under a tried and experienced officer of the Government 
like Col. Littell, whose whole life has been devoted to the build- 
ing of cantonments and camps, and building them on time. I 
say they would be built very much more quickly and very much 
cheaper and very much more in compliance with the needs of the 
Government than if let out to some general contractor, as they 
have been under this system. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So that the contractor expects 
to receive compensation of about $250,000 for something in the 
neighborhood of two months’ supervision? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Something like that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope Senators will excuse me until I 
finish the letter I was reading addressed to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, before he 
leaves the question he is now discussing—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to get the question and the Sena- 
tor’s answer clearly in my own mind. The contractor, I under- 
stand, is paid a percentage for the construction? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no accurate knowledge, but I un- 
derstood at first that it was proposed to pay the contractors 10 
per cent, but that was found excessive, and the amount was re- 
duced to 7 per cent, and it was provided also that no commission 
should exceed the sum of $250,000. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Of course I agree with the Senator that 
is a very loose and expensive method of doing Government work, 
as it strikes me; but what I want brought out in justice to the 
Government is the fact that the contractor is only paid a per- 
centage and not a fixed sum of $250,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He is paid 7 per cent, with a provision that 
the compensation shall not exceed $250,000. Suppose, for illus- 
tration, a cantonment costs $4,000,000. Seven per cent of that 
would be $280,000. The poor contractor would not be allowed 
to get $280,000, but would be chiseled dewn to $250,000! 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If a cantonment only costs $100,000, the 
contractor would only get T per cent of that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He would get even less than 7 per cent; 
that is true; but these cantonments cost between three and four 
millions each, as I am informed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is the point I wanted to have brought 
out. The contractor would not get $250,000 unless the under- 
taking involved an expenditure running up into the millions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now proceed with the letter: 


In awarding contract to an individual, firm, or corperation, is any 
ee og upon the price of material or labor in carrying out such con- 
a 


I thought that was a pertinent inquiry. 


12. Does the Government simply furnish the money of such con- 
tractors to purchase the ma or do the work without any super- 
krea over the prices paid for labor or to subcontractors or to material 
men 

18. The names and number of any contracts that have been let out 
to subcontractors, and post-office addresses of such subcontractors. 

14. Whether or not such eee praa have pald inerea d 
prices in the cost ef labor and materi the carrying out of such 
contracts. 

15 The names and 
porations, or organizations which have any officer, 


resentative, or 
with 4 


the 

a 1 togeth ith 

and employees, together w 
paid each, of the Council of Na- 

rds or committees. 

17. The amounts paid out by contract for office rentals in the cit, 
of Washington and elsewhere, and where such offices are located, an 
to whom the rentals are paid. 

The names, numbers, and post-office addresses of persons con- 
nected with the Council of National Defense or of any of its advisory 
boards who are serving without compensation. 

19. The names and post-office addresses of any contracter or con- 
tractors to whom ontracts have been let by the department since the 
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establishment of the Council of National Defense and its advisory 
8 and who signed the recommendations of such advisory board or 
council. 

20. Has any contract been let to any contractor nok e en, in the 
N business which is to be undertaken under the = f 2 
e names and addresses of the contractors and the names of the ad- 

visory board or subcommittee that recommended such contract. 

21. Have any contracts been let to brokers purely? If so, give their 
names, the nature of their contracts, the amount of contracts, and all 
the facts and circnmstances connected with the lettin 

22. Has any contract been in fact let or recommended by-any of the 
committees or sobrommittees to dumny or; tions 

And if so, kind E. 

23. As I understand it, under the law the proper officer of the War 
Department signs each contract for work and supplies. On whose O. K. 
are these several contracts made? Has a subcommittee the . — 
O. K. a contract, or the chairman of a subcommittee, or what is 
process under which the War Department lets these con ? 

24. A number of rumors have been circulated 3 1 the setting of 5 ofa 
contract for a cantonment at Fort Oglethorpe or at Fort Myer to 
firm or corporation which had a resentative on the Council of Na- Na- 
tional Defense or the advisory board or some committee thereof. wht 
you kindly furnish all the facts about this particular contract, to whi 
corporation it was let, and who are members of that „ — 
whether the contract was let upon the recommendation of a committee 
of aoe Council of National Defense? 


you kindl ter contract? 

26. A few days age Senator NewLanps put in the Recorp the names 

resses of subordinate committees of the Council of 
National Defense. I herewith inclose a copy of these commi = 
— — 5 it if IC a Be will have them grouped by States. W! 
please information as to the previous and present — 
8 of the various members of the subcommittees re set 
x give the names of the employers of said 

forthe with a statement as to which of them are drawing salaries 
from their present employers, and the amount of p> 4 salaries, and the 
peat ot any salary that may be paid the same persons by the Goy- 
erumen 

I have been thinking that penapi a Senate 888 would be 7 —1 
formal way to get this information, but under the 5 — — 
sure that zou will furnish it without an 


that it will require considerable work to give me the trapong ihe 
tion, but we have made quite a liberal 0 a smal for the Council 
of National Defense and I do not believe 1 a f 82 of the 


money could be better spent than to employ 
to secure and furnish the foregoing Ir at the ce 2905 


moment. I am sure from what you stated to me 
have the information, 7 


t spea 
to take any oath or obligation to well cod 1200 pore lg their duties 
as such officers, agents, or 8 of t ent, in recom- 

mending these contracts before the begin their work, and if so, what 
is the form of oath or other ei erp 

they recommend contracts to “ant in which they are Interested— 

in other words, acting as both buyer and seller—is there any law under 
which they could be . for such action? 

Why should not uartermaster Corps, upon which the Govern- 
ment has spent a great eal of money to officer and train, have re Sany 
enlarged their own toron gre all ese purchases and con 
made in the wir provided b 

An early reply will be hig! ay appreciated. I would like to publish 
both Tr reply and this letter RECORD. 

KENNETH D. MCKELLAR. 


Very truly, yours, 

On the 15th of June I received this letter from Mr. Secretary 
Baker, who I now take pleasure in saying that I regard as one 
of the ablest and best men we have in inen life, and I have 
no possible intention of criticizing him: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 15, 19f7. 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR : I have received your letter of June 13 
requesting that you be furnished information about the advisory board 
of Rae Counci) of National Defense. 

Il take up with the council at once the formatio of putting as many 
PRD: as ble to work collecting the in tion you desire. The 
enormous volume, robe it of me, 5 ity on rege indicates that 
this will necessarily be a task o and I can only 
promise that it will’ be Vhod Eth ent the eae ition 


Very truly, yours, 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary 27 Sr War. 

I heard nothing by the 24th of June, and thereupon I sent a 
copy of this letter to each member of the advisory commission 
of the Council of National Defense. I will just read one of them, 
though I sent a similar letter to each of the seven, and ask that 
all seven be printed in the Recorp: 

JuNE 24, 1917. 


Hon. JuLivs ROSENWALD, 
Council of National "Defense, Washington, 


Dear Sim: Inclosed I hand you a copy of a letter that I recently wrote 

the ll de of Vra s ieh ès laian 7 ly attention. I 
a u W. e 8 our j. 
. that th a Doceta tary has ‘already “asked that “this information sA 
furnished me. 
Very truly, yours, KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 

As I say, I sent a similar letter to each one, I got replies 
from some of these gentlemen, which I will read. I ask per- 
mission to set out all of the copies in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 


Dran 
hand, contents of which are carefully i noted. 


Mr. McKELLAR. On June 28 I received this letter: 


THE ADVISORY COMMISSION OF THR 
COUNCIL Or NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Washington, D. O., June 28, 1917. 
Hon, KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran e 1 have your * — of June 4, together with in- 
closure of a letter to the Secretary of War, which I understand you sent 
—. for my information and an answer to which I understand is now 


LA p very much that you were unable to see me last week and trust 
that some future —— ty may present itself. 


Yours, very trul 
BERNARD M, BARUCH. 
I also received a letter on June 28: 


THE ADVISORY COMMISSION OF THRE 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. O., June 28, 1917, 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELL. 2 
United States Senate, ‘Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Your favor of June 24, with inclosures, came duly 
Of course it is 8 
for me to reply in detail either to the matter of your letter or answer 
in detail’ the questions Bite propound in so letter of June 13, ad- 

to Hon. yee Sg Baker, Secretary of War. 

It may not be amiss call attention to the fact “that by direction of 
the Council of National . — each of the seven members constitutin 
the advisory commission was authorized to form a committee to d 
2 heen 3 3 which he is ee fitted to consider, and therefore 

as of the committee on labor, includin 
AE ORO and ‘welfare of workers, I inclose to you herein copy o 
—— pamphlet which shows the personnel of the membership of that 
ttee, ther with the various committees 3 for the 
general committee and in the effort to carry out the purpose for which 
committee was constituted. 

It may be Interesting to state that of the large number of members 
of my committee and the committees performing their several duties 
there has not been a dollar of expense or salary to any one of 
them, other than to the assistant to the chairman of the committee on 
labor, Mr. James W. Sullivan, whom I was authorized to appoint. 

Mr. Sullivan was in France at the time. I cabled to him and asked 
him to come to the United States to aid me in the performance of my 
work as member of the advisory commission and chairman of the 
8 on labor, 


tted to say that I am quite confident that my state- 
aunt tis, oh Sy Og en of truth, that on no committee of public or 
rivate work oat be found so large a number of men or women of a 


igh order of intelligence, o. skill and ability to work, and who 
are such complete bo shee parte voluntary service, as can be 
foun various committees of, and the committee on labor, of the 
Gounet. oa 71 Defense. We have saved for the Government of 

tates millions of dollars in the settlement of disputes and 
in 8 trade difficulties. In addition we have helped to instill 
upon the minds of our people cooperation, good will, and patriotic 


ce. 
Very truly, yours, SAM'L GOMPERS, 


Chairman Committee on Labor. 


I have one here from Dr. Franklin Martin, which merely 
says that the letter ought to be answered by the director, and 
leaves it that way. I will publish it in the Recorp. I have 
another one from Dr. Hollis Godfrey, who is at the head of a 
noncontracting part of the commission, and I will ask that it go 
in the Rrconn. And I received one from Mr. Daniel Willard. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


ADVISORY COMMISSION OF THE 
COUNCIL oF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


June 29, 19177 
From: Dr. Franklin Martin. 
To: Son: KENNETH MCKELLAR, Senate Office Building, Washington, 


Subject 1 concerning advisory board of the Council of 


1. tL ae of June 24, directed to eb members of me advisory 
the come of 8 


er 

of material, and therefore has to do with the purchasing departments 
Government rather than the advisory board 1 
nswered by the director of the eat Mr. W. 8. 

te and have therefore referred the matter to him with my com- 


mith kind regards, I am, 
Yours, very truly, FRANKLIN MARTIN, 


Member of the Advisory Commission. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION OF THD 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
COMMITTEE ON ENGINEERING AND EDUCATION, 


Washington, D. C., June 29, 1917. 
Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, 


Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear MR. MCKELLAR: I have been away from Washington for 
three or four days. I have just received your letter, which I basten to 
It seems to refer 1 to contracts. May 1 say that 


answer. 
no contract has ever been submitted in ay way to any member of any 
committee concerned with me so far as I have any 88 Cer- 
tainly no contract has ever been submitted to me y for con- 
sideration of any character. My committee has os wholly with 
engin and educational factors, and has from “ne inning ex- 
with price kept itself Ba a purely advisory capacity, having nothing fo do 
+ profi 


1 ease let me know if there is any other information which 
ait wool e to have in this matter? I shall be quite unable to 
answer most of these questions, as I have never seen any contracts or 
know anything about any contracts let by the Government since my 
appointment to the co; ssion. 

Yours, very sincerely, HOLLIS GODFREY. 
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ADVISORY COMMISSION OF THE 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 7, 1917. 


LLAR, 
Chairman Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Your letter of June 24, with attached thereto ery of one 


Hon. KENNETH D. McKe 


addressed by you to Hon. Newton D. Baker, is received, an note the 
information which you desire. It so happens, however, that I have no 
ag ap knowledge whatever concerning any of the matters referred 
o in the several questions contained in your letter to the Secret. of 
War. I am not 4 member of any committee which has had anyt 
whatever to do with any contract. The director of the Council o 
National Defense, Mr. W. S. Gifford, will, I assume, prepare the infor- 
mation called for in your letter above referred to, 
Very truly, yours, 


D. WILLARD, 
Chairman Advisory Commission. 


Mr. McKELLAR. It will be noted that I have not received a 
reply from the contracting part of the advisory commission. 
From one of those, Mr. Coffin, I have received no answer at all. 
From the other, Mr. Rosenwald, I received a personal visit, in 
which he did not answer the questions that I asked. Thereupon 
I wrote him a letter asking him to give me specific information 
as to whether or not he had sold anything to the Government, 
and I received this letter from him yesterday: 

My Dran Senator: You are mistaken in my having made any posi- 
tive statement to the effect that Sears, Roebuck & Co. had done business 
with the Government since I have been a member of the advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense— 

I thought he had, but he says he did not make a positive state- 
ment to that effect— 


What I did state was that when I was home recently some one had 
mentioned to me that some department of the Government had requested 
our company to furnish some portable houses, but I was not sure whether 
the company accepted the order or not; but I shall be glad to get the 
information for you, and have telegraphed to-day to have them nish 


me the information. 
Very respectfully, yours, JuLIUs ROSENWALD. 
I have just received the following letter from Mr. Rosenwald 
this afternoon, and I here ask that it be inserted in the Recorp: 


ADVISORY COMMISSION OF THE 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Washington, D. O., July 17, 1917. 
Senator KENNETH D. MCKEL 


LAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Duar SENATOR: In reply to my telegram to Sears, Roebuck & Co. at 
Chicago, requesting that they send me a statement of the approximate 
amount of business received by that company since January 1, I have 
received the following information : 

Since January 1 they have received about 200 orders, . 
for Indian reservations through the artment of the Interior, a few 
small orders from the Department of ulture for various Govern- 
ment barracks, and three orders from Great Lakes Naval Station, mostly 
for blankets. The total value of these orders is approximately 


. will, of course, understand that these orders were unsolicited, 
received like millions of other orders by Sears, Roebuck & Co, during 
that same period, and at prices listed in their catalogue. 
ny further information which you might desire in connection with 
this matter will be furnished as promptly as possible upon request. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
JULIuS ROSENWALD. 

I have never heard from Mr. Coffin at all, and I believe one 
other, nor from Mr. Baruch, other than the communication to 
which I have already referred. In other words, I have received 
no information, no answers to these very pertinent questions, if 
we are to legislate on this subject. So that having made an 
investigation of this sort, having asked for the information, 
and having waited a reasonable time and more than a reason- 
able time to receive the information, and not having received it, 
I think the Senate ought to know just what information was 
asked and just what information has been received. 

There is no reason why an industrious man could not get 
together all the information that is necessary in a couple of 
days at the outside. If these gentlemen are the great business 
men they are said to be, capable of dealing with large questions, 
there is no reason in the world why they should not have had 
their business in such excellent order that they could have fur- 
nished that information on a day’s notice to anyone who was 
interested and who had a right to have it. 

So much for that. If the Senate is satisfied to let this work 
be done by that method, without getting any information, that 
is allright. All I can say is that I am going to vote to prohibit 
any member of these committees or advisory commissions from 
dealing with himself, as I believe that is the safest and best 
thing to do, and I want to say this right here before I forget it: 
I do not believe there is any man in this country that wants to 
win this war any more sincerely than I do, and that is why I am 
taking this course. Surely if there ever was a time when men 
should be patriotic, when they should serve their Government 
unselfishly, now is the time. In the words of our splendid 
President, there never was a better time for this Congress to 
divorce profits from patriotism, and that is why I am giving 
this information. For the most part, I think these men are 

| 


— 


patriotic men, but some of them have forgotten their Govern- 
ment and we should legislate to keep their memories good. 

I next come to the proposition of cantonments. As I under- 
stand, 16 cantonments have been authorized or contracted to be 
built. They were authorized by the Council of National De- 
fense on this scheme of construction: Certain contracting gen- 
tlemen in various parts of the country were employed on a gen- 
eral commission of 7 per cent on the cost of the cantonments, 
and I understand that the estimated cost of these cantonments 
is from three and a half to four million dollars each. ` 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment, and I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator. The estimated cost of these cantonments 
is about three and a half to four million dollars. The contrac- 
tor is authorized under the contracts to proceed to build them 
at the expense of the Government. The contractor does not 
have to spend the money. The Government is spending the 
money, and he receives 7 per cent; but a saving clause is put in 
peor he is not to receive over $250,000 on any one of the con- 

I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. Just at that point I wish to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the schedule of fees fer the building of these 
cantonments found in the Official Bulletin of June 16. On 
the 15th of June I introduced a resolution in the Senate, which 
was printed, and also printed in the Rxconb, for an investiga- 
tion of the letting of the contracts for these cantonments. On 
the following day, June 16, this statement appeared in the 
Bulletin, and I was reminded of it when the Senator was having 
a colloquy a little while ago with the Senator from Mississippi. 

The commission or fee paid is not 7 per cent in all instances. 
The schedule of fees is as follows: 


5 the cost of the work is under $100,000, a fee of 10 per cent of such 
cost. 
If the cost of the work is over $100,000 and under $125,000, a fee of 


If the cost of the work is over $125,000 and under $250,000, a fee of 

8 por cent of such cost. 
4 22958 eet of the work is over $250,000 and under $266,666.67, a fee 

0 F 

If the cost of the work is over $266,666.67 and under $500,000, a fee 
of Tå per cent of such cost. 
127 8 of the work is over $500,000 and under $535,714.29, a fee 
0 i 
If the cost of the work is over $533,714.29 and under $3,000,000, a 
fee of 7 per cent of such cost. 


There is where the 7 per cent applies. 


RATY cost of the work is over $3,000,000 and under $3,500,000, a fee 
i 5 the cost of the work is over $3,500,000, a fee of 6 per cent of such 
cost. 

As stated by the Senator a while ago, $250,000 is the most 
that can be allowed in any case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for the correction. It 
is substantially the same. I was speaking, of course, not with 
the figures before me, but in a general way, and they are prac- 
tically the same. These cantonments are each to cost, so I am 
informed, between three and four million dollars. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator if he is informed 
as to what assistants or inspectors the contractor has to pay out 
of that compensation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, if there is a very large canton- 
ment being built, he necessarily can not do all of the superin- 
tending and inspecting himself. He must have a very large 
corps of assistants. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; perhaps. But all of that is paid for 
by the Government, as I understand. If it is not so, why have 
we not the facts before us? I asked for them over a month ago, 
and this bill was either introduced or being considered at the 
time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I submit to the Senator 
that he will not claim that it is dealing fairly with the Govern- 
ment to construe everything against the Government because he 
has not had an answer to a letter to one of the departments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not construing it, but I am offering 
it for what it is worth. Now I come to certain facts about some 
of the contracts. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to say so right there, the suggestion of the Senator from 
Ohio reminds me of this: The contractor may have some one 
to supervise the work of building the cantonments, a chief super- 
visor, but is there anything in the knowledge of the Senator 
to show but that the salary paid the supervisor is part of the 
cost of construction on which 7 per cent, or 10 per cent, or what- 
ever it is, is charged? A 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt in my own mind that even 
if every particle of the superintendence is paid for the contrac- 
tor he can get the most experienced and expert contractors in 
this country to supervise the work without his ever getting on 
the ground at all, for a fee of about one-tenth of what is pro- 
vided in this schedule. 

Mr. POMBERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I submit, under the statements made by 
the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from South Da- 
kota that neither one of them seems to be very certain about 
his facts, and yet they are drawing very ‘drastic conclusions 
from these statements. If I have misunderstood I shall be very 
glad to be corrected, but no statement has been made thus far 
to the effect that out of this fee which is to be paid the con- 
tractor may not have to pay large sums to assistants. Cer- 
tainly there is some arrangement on the subject made by the 
War Department or by the Council of National Defense, and it 
does seem to me that the Senate ought to have specific informa- 
tian on that subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I interrupt just a moment? 

Why have we not the facts? You can see for yourself that I 
have tried to get them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me just a minute, please. If the 
Senator has not been able to get the information he desires— 
and he is entitled to that information—in answer to a letter 
which he has written, he should take some other means of getting 
it. It does not appear, however, that the letter came to the 
personal attention of the of War. It does not appear 
that if it had come to his attention he has had an opportunity 
to answer it. I do not know as to that. I do know, however, 
that there is no man in the Government service who is more 
alert in looking after the interests of the Government than 
Newton D. Baker, whom I have known for many years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I take great pleasure in indorsing just 
what the Senator has said about Secretary Baker. I believe 
that of him to the very absolute limit; but the Secretary of 
War has an immense number of duties imposed upon him at this 
time, and he ought to have the assistance of men who can fur- 
nish the information desired. The Secretary has turned this 
letter over primarily to the advisory board of the Council of 
National Defense with the request that that information be 
furnished. The members of the advisory board have wholly 
disregarded what the Secretary of War asked them to do about 
this matter. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— j 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I simply want to say, in answer to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Ohio, that I have not stated anything 
as a fact except what I find here in the Official Bulletin of June 
16 in regard to the fees paid upon these several contracts ac- 
cording to the cost of the cantonments; but I said that so far as 
I knew—and I asked the Senator from Tennessee if it was not 
true, so far as he knew—the cost of supervising the work was 
included in the cost on which the contractor was paid his com- 
mission; that is all. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, well, that may be so. I have no 
knowledge on that subject; but it still does not answer my ques- 
tion as to whether or not the contractor is obliged to pay his 
own assistants in superintending the construction of this work. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me ask the Senator a question. He 
seems to be taking the side of these gentlemen. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not taking sides. I am simply insist- 
ing upon a square deal in this debate, 

Mr. McCKELLAR. All right. Now, does not the Senator think 
that in order that a square deal may be had it is absolutely fair 
to these gentlemen and absolutely fair to me that these respect- 
ful questions should have been answered and the information 
given? 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, Mr. President, I think our colloquy 
thus far has indicated that I thought the Senator ought to have 
an answer to these questions and that if he did not get it by a 
letter written directly to these gentlemen there was a way to get 
it by offering a resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is exactly what I propose to do 
later on. 

Now I come to the cantonments. There are 16 of them, as I 
understand. I have not aecurate information on the subject, 
because it seems we can not get it. I have investigated four 
of them, and I find a very peculiar state of affairs in reference 
ot 3 four contracts that I think the Senate ought to know 

u 

The Council of National Defense is down here to advise as to 

the best means of carrying on this war, not as to contracts, and 
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y want to call the attention of the Senate to the case of 
F. B. Ley & Co., of Springfield, Mass. 


j 


in their empioy a man by the name of Mr. 
Mr. Mears, while still in the employ of F. B. Ley & Co., 
the employ of F. B. Ley & Co., came down 
triotically to give his services to the cause 
He wanted to help his country in this hour of 
and peril, and he got on the committee or became 
the committee of emergency construction, of 

W. H. Starrett is the chairman. I happen to know 
matter personally, because I called on Mr. Starrett 
with Mayor Littleton, of Chattanooga, and I met 
there for the first time. If any of you have ever 
secret societies, you will know how this description fits 
He seems to be the warder of the outer door or the 

In other words, he received the visitors 
who came to see Mr. Starrett, and he was on the committee 
there, acting for him and with him, and also in the employ of 
Ley & Co., voluntarily and patriotically representing the Gov- 
ernment, and of course not representing Ley & Co.; and a con- 
tract awarded by the Government to F. B. Ley & Co., of 
Springfield, to build the cantonment at Ayer, Mass. I do not 
know, but it looks very peculiar that Mr. Mears should come to 
Washington to serve the Government patriotically, and inci- 
dentally, just by accident, the firm with which he happens to be 
connected, and which happened to be paying him a salary at 
that time, received a contract out of which it is possible that the 
firm may make $250,000. 
That is one contract. I do not make any assertions about it; 


5 ESyarE 
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lowing answer, which I shall now read, and I will then take up the 
other contracts mentioned in the letter. This is a letter written 
to Hon. W. S. Gifford, Council of National Defense, Washington, 
D. C., on July 11, 1917: 


Hon. W. S. GIFFORD, 
Cowneil of National Defense, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Sim: Will you kindly advise me 
8 . M. J. Whitson, of the Quartermaster Corp: 
in charge of the bui ding Gepertment 0 
whether or not Mr. Grant Smi of Grant 


Tuy 11, 1917. 


chairman of the 
ul Starrett, 


or the buildin 
Whether Mr. 


to which 


5 Mr. 
or former employee of F. T. 
ass., was let? 


8 the contract for à cantonment at Ayer, 
you kindi, 


Tex., was 
y advise me what military 


7. Will you kindly —_ me what Maj. R. E. Hamilton's muitarg 
an 


appreciate it if you will give me this information by 
that it will only take a few moments to get 
the accurate information about the several questions above asked you, 
th much respect, I am, 
ir Very sincere1y, yours, KENNETH D. MCKELLAR. 
I made this short because one or two of the members who 


telephone and he was said not to be there, but I was told inci- 
dentally that he could not give the information. I said that 
I insisted upon information, and the next morning I got this 
letter dated July 14, and I will put in the Recorp the full 
letter. 
COUNCIL or NATIONAL DEFENSE, 

OFFICE OF Director, 

Washington, July II, 1917. 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: I to your letter of July 11: 


aA prake 0. Mr. W. A. Starrett is a brother of Mr, 
Paul dent of the George A. Fuller Co. 
1. Barreto No. 3, we bave no record ot Mr. James A. Flynn being 


conn directly or indirectly with any of our committees— 
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I want to say now, and I take the greatest pleasure in saying 
it, and it is regrettable of course, Mr. Flynn’s name has been 
drawn into this, and he is entirely without any shadow of sus- 
picion attached to him in any manner, shape, cr form. This 
letter shows he was not connected with the firm, as I had been 
informed, and am sorry that his name was mistakenly brought 
into this matter— 

As to query No. 4, Mr. Mears is an employee of the F. T. Ley Co., 

eld, Mass 


of HEA 5 

The War Department has been applied to for information in regard 

to Maj. Whitson and Maj. Hamilton. 
Very truly, yours, R. H. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant to the Director. 

Now, I want to say this, as to the seven questions that were 
asked there, it was done upon information that I believe to be 
accurate, which information was furnished to me by Hon. 
James L. SLAYDEN, of Texas, a Member of the House from that 
State, and Hon. Cuas. Porn CALDWELL, of New York City, 
both of whom stated that they knew what the facts were, and so 
far as I have gotten an answer it is shown that the facts are 
very accurate, and I believe the facts are as stated by them as 
to all four of these contracts. 

Now, take the case of Maj. Whitson, an employee of 
Grant Smith & Co., of which Mr. Grant Smith is the president, 
and he is also president of another firm, the Smith-Houser & 
MelIsaac, of New York. I have not been able to find where he 
has had military training, but it appears somehow it works in 
that an employee of a contracting firm goes into the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and is put on active duty at once, and is trans- 
ferred to this particular department. Is it not remarkable? 
It is more remarkable yet that shortly after he is transferred 
to this particular duty on the Council of National Defense 
Smith-Houser & McIsaac turn up with one of these very valu- 
able cantonment contracts, which may pay them as much as a 
quarter of a million dollars, as the Senator from Washington 
suggests, for two or three months in supervising it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I feel, and I know what I 
feel, that it is time right now in the beginning of this war to 
see to it that the money which we are spending and for which 
we are trustees should not be spent along lines that will give 
credence or rise to the inferences that must come to us from 
seeing these facts. I now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I simply wish to ask the Senator regarding 
Mr. Mears. I understood the Senator to say that Mr. Mears was 
on some of these subcommittees. I do not find him in the list. 
I have here the subcommittee on emergency, construction, and 
contract; W. A. Starrett, chairman. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I only know this. On one occasion I went 
to Mr. Starrett’s office to take Mr. Jesse Littleton, the mayor of 
Chattanooga, there, and was introduced to Mr. Mears, or he 
introduced himself. He was in charge of the outer office of 
this emergency construction work, which office was presided 
over by Mr. Starrett. That is all I know. Whether he is ac- 
tually on the committee or not I do not know, but I do know 
that he seemed to be very potential, if he was not actually 
engaged. ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just wanted to get clear what the facts 
are about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have never seen his name, then, if it was 
on the list. I do not know anything in the world about Mr. 
Whitson; I do not mean to make any charges, but I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to a very strange feature con- 
nected with the employee of this company who gets a commission 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps and is put on active duty and 
assigned to this department and a very valuable contract goes 
to his firm. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has the Senator established any con- 
nection between the commissioning of this officer, whose name 
I did not catch, and the letting of the contract? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever. I simply asked the ques- 
tion in a letter of July 11, now six days ago, and it seems to me 
it could have been answered the next morning without the 
slightest difficulty by anyone who knew the facts. I am not in 
receipt of the answer yet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The reason for my inquiry is this: Does 
the Senator think it was very strange that after a certain person 
was commissioned in the Quartermaster Corps or the Reserve 
Officers’ Corps some corporation got a contract? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the corporation of which he was 
an employee got the contract. Not a corporation got a contract 
but his corporation got the contract. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is strange about that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is strange, 


ate DECREE, Unless the officer had something to do 
w ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator says he does not know 
that the officer had anything to do with it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the inference is perfectly plain. 
That is my judgment about it. If the Senator disagrees with me, 
I am sorry. : 

I now come to Mr. W. A. Starrett. He is the chairman of the 
emergency construction committee and used to be a member of 
the Starrett- Thompson Co., which got one of these contracts, by 
the way, and I want to put his statement in the Record. I want 
to be absolutely fair. He says that he sold his interest about 
four years ago, and is not connected with that company, but he 
never said anything at all about having a brother who is presi- 
Gent of the George A. Fuller Co., to which another contract was 
et. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. . I wish to say to the Senator, I know of my 
own personal knowledge that Mr. Starrett, the chairman of this 
subcommittee is not connected directly or indirectly with the 
Thompson-Starrett Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR, He says that, and I take his word for it. 

Mr. CALDER. I think it is true that no person named Star- 
rett or no person named Thompson is connected to-day with the 
Thompson-Starrett Co. The corporation named was bought over 
by others some years ago and with the right to use the name. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Four years ago. I will say to the Senator 
that that is not what this applies to. This applies to the con- 
tract with the George A. Fuller Construction Co., which is a con- 
tract for the building of a cantonment at Fort Riley, Kans., and 
of which Mr. Paul Starrett is the head. 

I next come to the question of Maj. Hamilton. Maj. Hamilton 
was purchasing agent of the Stone-Webster Co., a corporation 
of Boston, Mass. He was appointed on the Reserve Corps and 
was assigned to active duty at once in the emergency construc- 
tion work, and in a short time the Stone-Webster Co. was given 
a contract for the building of a camp away out in Texas. It 
may be a mere accident; I do not know. But I think all these 
facts are worthy of the consideration of the Senate, and I am 
giving them for this reason. I think we ought to have a very 
stringent statute prohibiting this kind of business, prohibiting 
these kinds of accidents to turn up in the letting of these con- 
tracts. We owe it to ourselves; we owe it to this administra- 
tion; we owe it to common honesty in this time of our country’s 
great peril, that these men who are in an advisory capacity 
should not let contracts to their own firms or corporations. or 
to themselves. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwWIAN DS] says that is a mis- 
take; that these gentlemen on these committees of the Council of 
National Defense are in no sense agents of the Government. Is 
it possible that we are spending $500,000 a year to bring together 
the sellers of the country and pay their expenses here and pay 
their office rent in Washington so that they can make contracts 
in the remarkable way which has been described here? If we 
are doing that, we are doing a very peculiar thing. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate right here now to 
the remarkable difference between the way in which these 
purchases are made and the way purchases are made in the 
Navy. I wish to invite every Senator, at any time before this 
vote is taken, to go down to the Council of National Defense in 
the Munsey Building and see how the business is conducted there 
and then to walk into the office of Admiral McGowan and see 
how the business of purchasing for the Government is con- 
ducted there. In the one place there is favoritism and acci- 
dents, a peculiar combination of facts, suspicion, failure to give 
facts, confusion, lack of knowledge, inefficiency, and impolite- 
ness. Of course, I understand that some members of the Council 
of National Defense think that Senators are men of such in- 
ferior quality and standing that they are not entitled to know 
what the facts are nor to polite treatment. 

I believe one of them has published some such statement, but 
go there and look for yourselves on that situation, and then go 
over to the Navy Department and see the wonderful arrangement 
of this very remarkable man, this patriotic and splendid man 
in charge of the Government supplies and accounts there. I 
refer to Admiral McGowan. See how he manages contracts for 
the Government. Has he any council mobilizing sellers to sell 
to him? Oh, no; he invites them all to come up, all on abso- 
lutely equal terms, no side-door communication, no inside un- 
paid employees working for the Government and the seller, 
and they put in their sealed bids; they are put in a locked box 
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and are opened on a stated day in their presence, and the con- 
tract is awarded to the lowest and best bidder, then and there, 
to the absolute satisfaction of buyer and seller. Every right of 
the Government is protected under the splendid scheme and 
system of this very remarkable and efficient servant of the Gov- 
ernment in the Navy Department. I wish we had more like 
him. I commend him in the highest degree; I commend his 
effective and efficient business methods in dealing for the Navy 
Department, and he buys eight or ten million dollars worth of 
supplies a day down there. I do not know how much is bought 
by the advisory board of the Council of National Defense, but 
it could not be so much more in the very nature of things. Yet 
in one department the business is run smoothly and in the other 
department it is run open to suspicion. It is the difference be- 
tween efficiency and inefficiency, between patriotism straight and 
patriotism tinctured with a desire for profits. 

Why should we not undertake to remedy that here now? 
Senators, if you want to remedy it vote for the measure that 
has been reported out here by a committee of the Senate. As 
I understand the amendment, that part of the committee amend- 
ment on this bill was unanimously adopted by the vote of every 
Senator on the committee, and nobody ever heard of it being 
changed until some of the gentlemen interested in the Council 
of National Defense got busy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield until I correct 
his statement? : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York objected 
to the amendment in the committee. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the statement 
was made here on the floor several days ago that it was the 
unanimous report of the committee. I cheerfully accept the 
Senator’s statement that he objected to it. s 

My own idea is that we ought to have as the purchasing 
agent of the Government in the War Department a man who 
owes no duty to anyone except the Government itself. Take 
the president of a corporation who deals with the Government. 
What is his attitude? If he represents a corporation, it is his 
duty to get the highest price possible for what he is selling. 
If he represents the Government, it is to get the supplies at the 
lowest price possible. He is obliged to violate his duty which- 
ever way he acts. If he acts in favor of the Government, he 
is untrue to the corporation that he represents and to the 
stockholders of the corporation. If he acts for his corporation, 
then he is obliged to be untrue to the Government he is sup- 
posed to represent. Take either horn of the dilemma. What 
his duty is we all know. It is in every State constitution in 
the country. It is the law of every State in the Union. It is the 
present law of the United States, that a man can not be buyer 
and seller. Yet here is what we are trying to do. If we adopt 
the amendment offered by the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
we are legalizing this kind of conduct that has been shown here 
for the last two or three days. It is nothing more nor less 
than saying these men have a legal right to buy from them- 
selves. So every Senator who wants to legalize the buyer and 
seller being the same person ought to vote for the Pomerene 
amendment; but if he is opposed to a man serving two masters 
at the same time he should vote for the committee amendment, 
because that is the one that does the work. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to add one other thing. We 
can not be mistaken about this matter. I am going to quote 
from the New York World of date June 19, under the headline 
of “Army camp snarl likely to hold up draft for weeks.” It 
does not say by whom the article is written, but I read the part 
of it that is pertinent: i 

i HARD TO FIX THE BLAME, 


As to wlio is responsible for the meny changes and delays it is diffl- 
cult to say. General Staff officers weeks ago contended t the only 
way to get the cantonment camps ready was to d. te some compe- 
tent officer or other individnal to cc bagi the work, give him a free 
hand, and hold him strictly responsible. The eriticism most uently 
heard is that there have been entirely too many fingers in the pie. 


That is prophetic, as it seems to me, under the conditions 
named. I read further from the article: 


Nominally, Col. Isaac W. Littel, of the Quartermaster Corps, who 
has been building Army barracks and quarters for many years, is in 
onarpe. of the work. Col. Littel, however, falls far short of having a 
free hand. A committee of e known as the committee on — 
gency construction and engineering works, of the advisory commission 
of the Council of National ense, was appointed to in the work. 
This committee in turn bas called im numerous architects, engineers, 
water-supp! 8 city planners, and others. 

William A, Starrett, of the architectural firm of Starrett & Van Vieck, 
fs chairman of this committee. The co: of advisers called in by 
Chairman Starrett includes some of the best known men in the engineer- 
Ing and construction world. _ 2 be 

SOME OF THE EXPERTS, 


H. B. Eaton, described as “an engineer with a broad experience in 
pstimating and planning,” was “ borrowed” from the du Pont Powder 


Co. to 2 an 8 chart and advise on quantities and costs 
of materials. His d left Col. Littel at the head of the or; 
tion, with the committee on emergency construction and engineering 
works acting in an advisory apay 

Next the committee furnished Col. Littel an advisory organization— 
a new one— 

Listen to this— 


a new one—headed by Maj. M. J. Whitson, drawn from the Grant- 
Smith Co., of St. Paul, “a man with a broad experience as an executive 
of construction companies ’— 


That is put in quotation marks— 


Maj. Whitson holds the penton of construction manager. Until this 
announcement was made the general understanding was that Col. Littel 
was to be the active director of the big job. 

Maj. R. E. Hamilton— 

By the way, these were the same men referred to in that 
letter— i 


Maj. R. E. Hamilton, purchasing agent of the Stone & Webster Corpora- 
tion, of Boston. was brought to Washington to look after matters of 
material and transportation. 

How was he brought? Voluntarily? Oh, no; through the 
channels of the Army Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will yield to the Senator in just one 
minute. 

. R. B. Hamilton, purchasing agent of the Stone & Webster Cor- 


poration, of Boston, was brought to Washington to look after matters 
of material and transportation. i 


I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator intimates that a gentleman 
by the name of Hamilton, whom I never heard of before, did not 
come here in a voluntary capacity because he entered into the 
Army. Surely the Senator knows that a gentleman who is com- 
missioned in the Reserve Officers’ Corps does it voluntarily. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am reading from this newspaper of June 
19, from the New York World, in which it says: 

Maj. R. E. Hamilton, purchasing agent of the Stone & Webster Cor- 
poration, of Boston, was brought to Washington to look after matters 
of material and transportation. 

I am assuming that that statement is correct. I do not know 
whether it is or not. I do not know Maj. Hamilton myself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator says he did not come here 
voluntarily. ~ e 

Mr. McKELLAR. This article says he did not come here 
voluntarily. A man who is “brought” does not come volun- 
tarily, as I understand. The Senator may be entirely right about 
his criticism; I can not say. My construction of the language 
“being brought is that there is something involuntary about it; 
and I imagine—the inference to my mind is, at any rate, that he 
was brought by his employers down here, and evidently for a 
purpose ; and, inasmuch as they got a very fat contract out of it, 
they were probably right in having him brought down here. 

Mr. WEEKS: Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know anything personally about this 
contract, or about the man of whom the Senator is speaking. 
I think I should say, however, of Stone & Webster that at the 
beginning of the war they were asked to make an estimate for 
constructing a large building at the Rock Island Arsenal, and 
they very foolishly, I think, undertook the construction of that 
building for the Government without any profit whatever. Cer- 
tainly men who are doing that are not scheming to get an em- 
ployee in a position of responsibility in order to get a contract 
out of which they can make a good deal of money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The contract as read from the record a 
few moments ago shows that they will make a good deal of 
money out of the present contract. They may be able to recoup 
on what they lost on the first. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is possible that they may make money out 
of the contract, but they took a large contract on a basis that 
they should be paid no profit whatever. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My proposition is this, that because a firm 
acted in a patriotic way on one occasison there is no reason why 
the Government should pay extortionate prices to that firm 
under the peculiar conditions here when they had a different 
contract the second time. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator charge that in the instance 
he is now citing the Government paid an extortionate price on 
this contract? : 

Mr. MeKELLAR. My idea about it is that on the figures for 
superintending the contract the scale of prices permits, in the 
event of an expenditure of $3,000,000 or a little over, that the 
contractors shall receive a-eommission for superintending the 
work of a quarter of a million dollars. In my judgment that is 
extortionate for work covering a period of less than 90 days. 

Mr. WATSON. Is that the price understood to be paid regu- 
larly to all contractors under similar conditions? 
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Mr. McKELLAR, All who are fortunate enough to get these 
contracts. There are very few of them who will get them, 


Mr. WATSON, In other words, this was not an exception, 
but the contracts were given out at a regular rate. = 
Mr. McKELLAR. - Oh, no; there were 15 others who got them. 
Four, of them at least had men on the inside when they got 


them, 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
if I am not interrupting him. The Senator says that this man 
Hamilton was brought here. i 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I read it from the newspaper. 

Mr. WATSON. But aside from that, after reading the article 
the Senator said in answer to an inquiry by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] that this man Hamilton had been 
brought here by his firm. Is it not a fact that he was not 
brought here until after he had been commissioned in the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps, and he was brought here by the Govern- 
ment and placed in the Quartermaster’s Department? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not know; but on July 11 I wrote a 
letter, in answer to which he could have stated exactly what the 
facts are. He still has that right, and no man will be quicker 
to publish any reply that he may have to make about the fact 
than I will, and I will see that it goes in the Record promptly 
whenever it comes. That is true of every other person who bas 
been named I do not know any of them, except as I have 
stated. I just know what the facts are as they have been given 
to me, I for one do not believe that contracts should be awarded 
in that way, and I shall never vote for any measure that will 
permit it if I know it. I now further read from the article: 


Maj. F. M. Gunby, of Boston, “a skilled industrial engineer,“ was 
9 to “handle matters of design.” 
Maj. F. B. Wheaton, United States Army, designing architect of the 


Quartermaster Corps, who is said to know as much about cantonments 
as apy Tan in Amer was on the job long before Maj. Gunby was 


bought here by the civilian committee. 


I am reading this article to show that the civilian committee, 
not appointed by the President, not appointed by the Council 
of National Defense, but appointed by the various chairmen 
having no obligation to the Government, have superseded the 
Regular Army officers whose duty it is to attend to this business, 
the Army officers whose whole lives have been spent in serving 
the Government in building cantonments or other work such as 
is now being performed without legal authority by these com- 
mittees, 

Right here may I say this: Take one man who probably we 
all know, Gen. J. B. Aleshire, one of the ablest men who was 
ever in our Army, a man in good health at the present time, 
I am glad to say, a man who knows more about building con- 
tracts than probably any other man in this country, a man who 
could do it more cheaply, whose services could be obtained for 
just exactly what he is being paid now, He is not even called 
in or considered in a matter of this kind, but his work is turned 
over to somebody else at the maximum compensation of $250,000 
for each cantonment. I say that if the War Department had 
turned the building of these cantonments over to such officers 
as Gen, Aleshire, Maj. Canby, or Col. Littell they would have 
been built infinitely cheaper and there would be no controversy 
of this kind arising. Why should these Army officers, on whom 
we have spent thousands of dollars to train and educate—nay, 
millions of dollars in training all these years—be ignored and 
their places taken by civilians? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator, Can he figure out any 
need for commissions and subcommittees for this and that and 
the other dealing with cantonments? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely none whatever. Instead of there 
being 16 firms in this great country of ours who could be in- 
yeigled into taking these contracts, I imagine there must be 
10,000 capable firms who would be delighted to get them. The 
contracts were not let on competitive bids. ‘The contractors 
themselves let the subcuntracts somewhat along the lines of 
competitive bidding to subcontractors, but no competitive bids 
were asked by the Government. I imagine that there are not 
less than 10,000 men who would have been delighted to have 
taken these contracts and who could have built the cantonments 
better than the favored contractors if they had only been given 
the opportunity. 

Think of it! It is probably 2,000 miles from Boston, Mass., 
to San Antonio, Tex., and yet a firm away up in New England 
rhs given the contract to construct a cantonment away down 
in Texas. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Tennessee refer 
to Stone & Webster? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am referring to Stone & Webster. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator know that for 
at least 10 or 12 years Stone & Webster have done a tremen-. 
dous construction business in Texas? ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have heard that they have done some 
construction business there, and that may be, but, for all that, 
it does seem to me that local contractors should have been given 
a chance; and if they could not have done it better, or if they 
could not have done it cheaper, they ought not to haye had 
the contract. In that ease, I would have been for. giving it to 
Stone & Webster; but there should be common fairness and 
common honesty about this matier. This is not a favored- 
class war; all the people have to bear the burdens of taxation 
and duties, and they should all be given a fair chance at the 
benefits that are to be derived. They ought not to be concen- 
trated in the hands of a favored committee or a number of com- 
peen apa the work let out at their pleasure. I read on from 

e A 


There is no question whateyer as to th 
ot the —— — as to the capacity and wide expe 


example, a committee on lumber was —— by Bernard M. Baruch, 

is of the national council, 
to advise on lumber supply and other technical questions. Various 
organizations of lumbermen sent to Washington numbers of experts to 
assist in working out the details ef specifications for wooden ships and 
cantonments, 

Mr. President, from the investigations that I have made, I 
am absolutely confident that action ought te be taken in this 
bill to prevent men from dealing with themselves on these 
committees. It ought not to be any half-hearted kind of pro- 
bation, but it should be direct and to the point, and we ought 
not to make any mistake about it. I hope the Pomerene amend- 
ment will be defeated and the committee amendment agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California obtained the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. f 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator has stated that a commission 
is paid to the inspectors who supervise the work on these can- 
tonments, I should like him to tell us, if he can, just how the 
contracts are let to the men who are building the cantonments.. 
Do they work on a commission? The Senator from Tennessee 
says there is no competitive bidding. Just how is it determined 
what shall be paid to these men to whom the contracts for the 
cantonments are given? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I presume the Senator from Louisiana 
was not present when the Senator from South Dakota read the 
schedule of prices, The commission is based on a percentage. 
For instance, if the Senator were a contractor and desired to 
build the cantonment at Alexandria, where, I think, the one in 
the Senator’s State is located 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it costs $3,000,000—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. But who will determine that it is going to 
cost $3,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, I have no accurate information 
except what is general, for, in spite of the fact that I have 
asked these questions of these committees, I have not been able 
to get the information, though I made the request over a month 
ago; but, as I understand, the contractors are given carte 
blanche to go ahead and build these cantonments and build them 
within a certain time. They can pay any price they want for 
labor and for materials, They have full authority to go ahead, 
spend the money, and build the cantonments. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And the only interest 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only interest they have in them is 
that when they get through they figure up what the entire cost 
is and what their commission is, and, to show how enormous the 
commissions are, if at the end of two months they have a camp 
built and have succeeded in spending as much as $3,000,000 they 
would be entitled to $210,000—7 per cent. i 

Mr. RANSDELL, Then under that system there is absolutely 
no competitive bidding? : 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever. I have affidavits—I am 
not going to read them now—showing that there is absolutely 
no competitive bidding. By the way, I think we ought to pro- 
vide in this bill thet there should be 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair feels that this has gone 
far enough. The Senater from Tennessee yielded the floor, 
and the Chair recognized the Senator from California [Mr, 
Jorio; and yet this discussion has been going on for five 
minw 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President, I asked permission of the 
Chair to address the Senator from Tennessee. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana did 
not address his inquiry to the Chair; the Senator from Ten- 
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nessee had yielded the floor, and the Chair recognized the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well, if that is the ruling of the 
Chair, but I did address the Chair, and the Chair was talking 
to somebody and did not hear me, and I carried on my colloquy 
with the Senator from Tennessee. Those are the facts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California will 


proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the interesting 
and noyel thing in the discussion of this particular amendment 
is that there should be any diversity of opinion upon the very 
fundamental principle of fiduciary relationship, a principle as 
old as civilization itself. It was the old Mosaic law which first 
taught that no man could serve two masters, and that law has 


been crystallized into the statutes of every State in this Union. 


To-day in some of the jurisdictions the rule is so strict that a 
contract entered into by one who occupies a fiduciary relation, 
wherein profit results to him from the subject matter of his 
trust, is wholly void, and in other jurisdictions such a contract 
is voidable; but whether it be void or voidable, any dealing with 
a trust fund by a trustee who profits in that dealing, any 
such dealing by a trustee who may profit in that dealing, any 
such dealing by a trustee who is under the suspicion of profiting 
by that dealing, no law that yet has been written in any civilized 
country will ever tolerate or ever permit. 

It is a persuasive defense, it is true, and it is a defense indeed 
that has with it a certain plausibility to say when one who 
occupies a fiduciary relation and has for himself dealt either 
with the subject matter of his trust or with his beneficiary that 
the resuit is advantageous to the beneficiary. It is, I say, a 
persuasive but none the less a specious defense, and it is the 


defense that ever has been made to a transaction by which a 


trustee from the subject matter of his trust has made a profit or 
obtained a benefit. The recalcitrant trustee ever asserts that 
the subject matter of his trust has gained or that he has con- 
ferred some particular advantage upon his beneficiary. 

Robin Hood's justification and defense years and years ago in 
a certain sort of economic philosophy was that he took from the 
rich to give to the poor—a certain sort of political economy that 
exists doubtless in some quarters and with some people in ‘our 
own Nation to-day. We had a most striking instance only a 
few yeurs ago in the city from which I come, where certain 
supervisors receiving hundreds of thousands of dollars of bribes 
from public-service corporations for the giving of franchises, 
said in part justification and defense—a defense as novel as 
some arguments we have heard here—that the giving of those 
franchises had conferred a benefit upon the city of San Fran- 
cisco; that the money they had accepted as bribes for the giv- 
ing of the franchises had come from rich corporations amply 
able to pay and not from the city; and they weighed the ad- 
vantages to the city, and, disclosing that the advantages had 
been tremendous to the city, they thought they should go scot 
free despite the manner in which they had dealt in their fiduciary 
relations as public officials. 

I speak not in criticism or in accusation or, indeed, in reflec- 
tion at all upon any coordinate branch of the Government or 
any voluntary association that is assisting the Government to- 
day. I yield to none of the Senators who have spoken ‘against 
this particular sort of amendment in giving unto the men who 
have come here at the behest of our President all respect and 
honor and glory and fame that should be theirs for rendering a 
Duft riot ie service to-day ; but neither they nor we should wish to 
eliminate a most salutary rule, not a rule of law alone but a rule 
of morals and of ethics, that would prevent them or anyone in their 
behalf profiting in bargaining or dealing or having aught to do 
with anything that they sell to the Government or anything that 
they give to the Government or anything that the Government 
in any fashion or any manner purchases from them. 

If it be said, as I have heard it said here in the last few 
days, that there is no necessity for this kind of enactment at 
this time and that the men who serve at present in the volun- 
tary positions which have been created are far above suspicion, 
I answer by citing to you the proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself but three or four days ago, 
wherein, in his peculiarly forceful fashion, he referred to the 
manner in which a certain few business men of the Nation had 
been dealing with the Government and had been doing things 
reprehensible so far as the Government was concerned. If 
any spur were needed for us to enact in this proposed law the 
salutary rule that is the rule of every State in this-Union and 
every people on earth where there is any system of judicature, 
it is afforded to us—aye, the necessity is furnished us—by the 
words of the President of the United States in the proclamation 


that he recently issued to this Nation. i 
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I repeat, I honor the men who have come here to do their 
duty by their Government; I glory in their patriotism, just as 
all of the Senators who have spoken upon this floor; I yield 
them eyery meed of praise that should be accorded to men 
who answer their country’s call; but they, no more than we, 
no more than any part of our people, should wish them or 
their agents or their employees or those connected with them 
in any fashion to deal for pecuniary profit with the Govern- 
ment which now they represent. I trust that some character of 
amendment will be passed which will write into the law of 
the Congress of the United States the rule that came to us 
from Moses and has been the law of every civilization and 
the very basis of morals and ethics ever since there were any 
rules or any laws upon this earth. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I can add nothing to what has 
been so well said by the Senator from California [Mr. Jonson]. 
I simply wish to state that I agree with and indorse everything 
he has said. I think that the President of the United States 
in his splendid and forceful letter to the people of this country 
settled the question whether or not section 3 ought to be 
adopted, when in a very striking manner he called the attention 
of the people to the fact that patriotism and profits should not 
go hand in hand. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose of speaking 
to this provision alone. I want very briefly to call the atteu- 
tion of the Senate to some of the practical provisions of this 
bill, I have been loath to take much time and to speak in favor 
of the farmer, as one of whom I class myself; but I know, Mr. 
President, that the country holds every Senator responsible for 
his action, and that responsibility, whether he be a farmer or one 
who is engaged in any other industry. 

In this bill there are provisions which authorize the fixing of a 
price to the farmer. I myself am a grower of grain. Perhaps 
it might be said that I should not advocate anything that would 
be in the interest of the producers of grain; but it is hardly 
necessary to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
farmer has never had an opportunity to fix nor has he been 
able to have anything to say as to the price of his products. I 
think there is a distinction between an industry in which thou- 
sands, yea, millions, of people are engaged and an industry 
which is controlled by a very few. 

Now, as to the price of grain to the farmer I am of the opinion 
that if a price shall be fixed the Congress of the United States 
should assume the responsibility of fixing a minimum price, 
rather than confer that authority or responsibility upon some 
individual or upon some board. I am of the opinion that the 
people of this country would approve of any action that we 
might take fixing a reasonable price for the farmer's products. 
I say “fixing it in the law,” rather than to leave it to some 
person, regardless of how able or responsible that person may be. 

I need not say, Mr. President, that I believe the farmers of 
the United States are loyal to the Government; I need not say 
that I believe they are obedient to the law. I know the farmers 
of my State are obedient to law and loyal to the Government, 
and want to do their share during this war. They want to con- 
tinue in the future, as they have in the past, to do their bit. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated, if a price shall be fixed on 
grain, I believe it ought to be fixed by Congress. The price 
to-day based upon the law of supply and demand is in the neigh- 
borhood of from $2.75 to $2.80 a bushel at the terminal markets, 
It has been suggested to me that the minimum price should be 
fixed at $1.75; but, Mr. President, I believe that that is alto- 
gether too low. I do not believe that we should agree to a 
minimum price of less than $2 per bushel at the primary markets. 
I believe, if we are going to encourage the producers of this 
country to produce more wheat, that we must be willing to ac- 
cord them a reasonable price. Every other industry has had an 
opportunity—and that opportunity will continue, at least While 
we are at war—to increase the price of its products. 

The farmer is a consumer as well as a producer; the farmer 
consumes as much as the man who lives in the city; he buys 
more than the man who lives in the city. Everything the farmer 
produces is sold, and goes to purchase not only materials and 
food but machinery to carry on his farming operations. 

I am net going to take the time of the Senate to call attention 
to the advance in the price of farm implements and of other 
articles the farmer buys, but I desire to say that for everything 
the farmer buys he pays a higher price to-day than he did a 
year ago, and he paid a higher price a year ago than he did the 
year before. Now, would it be right to fix a price by law that 
would not compensate the farmer for the expense involved in 
growing wheat? We might just as well be frank. Foreign 
countries want American wheat; and if it were not for the 
purpose of getting American wheat at a low. price this proposed 
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legislation would not be here. I do not believe that, in com- 
parison with the price which we pay for other products, the 
present price of wheat to-day is unduly high, and yet it is a 
dollar more than the minimum price proposed to be fixed by the 
sponsor's of this proposed amendment. 

In the spring-wheat belt, which includes the two Dakotas, 
Minnesota, and Montana, and especially my State, the crop is 
not going to be a large one. Last year we had a failure in the 
production of spring wheat. We raised only about 40,000,000 
bushels, whereas in 1915 we raised 155,000,000 bushels. It 
has been estimated that this year we will produce possibly 
75,000,000 bushels of spring wheat, but I am informed by sev- 
eral persons from my State that the production will be much 
less than that. 

Now, no man will deny that under present conditions, if it 
were left to the law of supply and demand, the farmer would 
get at least from $2.50 to $3 a bushel for his wheat this year. 
I ask you would it be right for the Congress of the United States 
to say that the farmer shall buy in the open market while his 
product shall be controlled by the Government? I understand 
it is the purpose of some of the Members of this body to elimi- 
nate all other products except foods, feeds, and fuels. 

Why should we ask the farmer to sell in a controlled market 
and buy in an uncontrolled market? Why should we eliminate 
cotton from this bill? The grain farmer buys cotton; the grain 
farmer buys steel; the grain farmer buys oil and coal. The 
price of steel and its products, implements which are necessarily 
used on the farm, has a marked effect on the cost of production 
ef grain. I understand that it is proposed to eliminate all other 
sommodities so that no industry shall be hampered except the 
Industry of farming, and that the control in that direction shall 
be limited to those who produce grain. 

Now, let us see what has been done with reference to cotton. 
Cotton has advanced 100 per cent or more as compared to its 
price a year or two ago. I do not say that the price of cotton 
is too high; I do not believe it is; I believe the cotton farmers 
of the South are entitled to every penny they get for their cotton; 
but I do say that we have no more right to eliminate cotton from 
this bill than we have to eliminate wheat. Speaking of the price 
of cotton, let me call attention to the fact that the price of 
manufactured cotton has in many instances advanced more than 
100 per cent. I know that the ordinary fabrics of cotton have 
advanced more than 100 per cent. : 

But you say, We must control wheat, because it is a food 
product.” Mr. President, you have no right to say to the man 
who produces wheat, “ Your product shal! be controlled, but the 
products that you buy shall not be controlled.” 

Already there has been great injury done to the farming in- 
dustry of this country, and I want to call your attention to some 
facts which exist not only in my State but in other States. I 
want to read a quotation from a paper published at Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., which gives the price of wheat at the terminal markets 
and also gives the price of wheat and other grain in the local 
market. 

On July 14, 1917, No. 1 hard wheat was worth at Minneapo- 
lis $2.70 a bushel. The same grade of wheat, No. 1 hard, was 
bought at $2.12 a bushel, making a difference of 58 cents per 
bushel. Now, I want to ask you, how have you helped the 
consumer of grain by forcing down the price of wheat to the 
farmer at the primary markets when the same quality of grain 
is being sold at the terminal markets at 60 and 70 cents per 
bushel more? I do not believe that you are helping the con- 
sumer, I have not noticed that there has been a decline in the 
secondary products. I do not believe that the people in the 
city of Washington have observed any decline in e price of 
food products, and yet there has been a decline in the price of 
wheat in the primary markets of from 40 to 50 per cent because 
wheat sold at one time as high as $3 a bushel. I do not know 
what it is at the present day, but on July 13 it sold at $2.10 
at this same place, Devils Lake, N. Dak., and in the city of 
Minneapolis it sold at $2.70 per bushel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose that Senators are not aware of 
the fact that the difference on freight would be only about 10 
cents a bushel. Now, has my colleague investigated the subject 
so that he can inform the Senate why there is a difference of 60 
cents a bushel between the primary and the terminal markets, 
when the freight amounts to only about 10 cents a bushel? 
Something is decidedly wrong there. There must be some under- 
lying principle governing that that ought to be rectified. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, my colleague is right. I want 
to say to the Senate that the freight charges upon this par- 


ticular point are 13 cents a hundred, or 7.8 cents per bushel. 
The commission charges would be 1 cent per bushel. There are 
some charges made for switching, but in all the charges would 
not exceed 114 cents per bushel, and the spread between the 
terminal markets and the primary markets is usually 15 or 16 
cents, whereas to-day it is 60 cents and more per bushel. 

Now, as to the cause, Mr. President. Of course I do not know 
that I can give a satisfactory answer to the question of my col- 
league, but I can state my opinion. I believe that the price of 
grain to the farmers at all the terminal markets has been ruined 
by these very men, who are, if reports are correct, to assume the 
responsibility of fixing the prices of grain to the farmers in the 
future. I believe that the price of grain at the markets has 
been destroyed, because no man dares to invest his money; no 
man, I say, dares to buy grain for future shipment; no miller 
dares to buy any more than from hand to mouth, because he 
does not know what he may be able to get for that grain or 
for that product when it is sold. That is the only explanation 
that I can give of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if my colleague will allow 
me again, certainly there are a vast number of independent ele- 
vator buyers throughout the State, buyers who have been in the 
habit of buying on a 23 to 3 cents per bushel margin of safety; 
and if grain is quoted in Minneapolis at $2.60, in view of the 
fact that it only takes two or three days to get the grain from 
North Dakota to this great terminal market, I can not, for the 
life of me, understand why they should be so fearful that they 
would not dare take a chance where there is a spread of practi- 
cally 60 cents a bushel. I confess that I can not understand 
it. It does not seem to me possible that the wheat is being sold 
at all in the State and shipped unless it can be sold for some- 
thing nearer the cost price than the price for which it is sold at 
the great terminals. 

Mr. GRONNA, I will say to my colleague that these are bona 
fide transactions, and I shall quote prices from the different 
parts of our State. I know that grain has been bought at these 
prices and has been shipped to the terminals, and of course the 
terminal prices can easily be verified. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say that I do not doubt at all 
the correctness of the figures; but I am a seeker after informa- 
tion, as I know my colleague is, as to the cause of this immense 
spread between the primary market and the terminal market. 

Mr. GRONNA. I can only say, Mr. President, that with this 
statement which was made—and I dislike very much to men- 
tion anybody's name—but with this statement which was made 
by Mr. Hoover that the public ought to pay only a certain price 
for flour, which, of course, would not warrant the miller in 
buying grain, even at $1.90 a bushel, and a price which would 
not warrant the miller in selling his product at $9 a barrel, 
which was named by him, I can readily see that these people 
feel that they are not warranted in laying in a supply, that 
they are not willing to take a chance and pay what the wheat is 
actuaily worth, and they are therefore buying it at an abnor- 
mally low price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But let me call my colleague's attention 
to the fact that Minneapolis is one of the greatest milling cen- 
ters in the United States, and the millers there seem to have 
no fear in paying 60 cents a bushel more than is being paid out 
in our own State, and have the courage to purchase wheat at 
those prices and to convert it into flour. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, my colleague knows that a great many 
elevators are owned by the milling concerns in Minneapolis. 
That is true with regard to all those large milling concerns. 
They have hundreds of elevators scattered all over our State, 
and all over the Western States, and, of course, when they buy 
at this low price at the primary market it is really the mills that 
are getting the wheat at this low price; I do not say all of it, 
but a large share of it. 

Mr. President, I have here a number of clippings which I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to read, but I want to ask per- 
mission to have them inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Mott Pioneer Press, July 12, 1917.] 
Tun Morr MARKETS, 
(Corrected up to Thursday noon of each week.) 


ts, 58 cents. 
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THe Mankxer THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1917. 
GRAIN, 
Wheat, No. 1 northern, $1.94. 
Wheat, No. 2 northern, $1.84. 
Wheat, No. 3 northern, hes 
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32 
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D 
in 
* 


i zM 
Oats, 61 cents. 
PRODUCE, 

Butter, per pound, 30 cents, 
Eggs, per dozen, 30 cents 
Pota atoes, per busbel, $1.50. 

LIVE STOCK, 
Hens, 15 cents. 
Cattle, $5.50 to $6. 
Hogs, $12 to $14. 
Sheep, $5 to $6. 
WILLISTON, July 12, . 


= 


[From the Devils Lake Journal, July 12, 1917.) 
To-Day's MARKET BY Farmers’ MILL AND ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 
DEVILS LAKE, N. DAK., LOCAL MARKET, 


No. 3 wheat, 1 
No. 4 wheat, te to $1.67, 


e, $1. 
Flax, $2.57. 


Minsearotis CLOSE—BY Farmers’ Gnarx Co, 
DEVILS LAKE, N, DAK. 
No. 1 hard, 52.00 


No. 1 northern, $2.50 to $2.55. 

No. 2 northern, $2.40 to $2.45. 

No. 3 wheat, $2.20 to $2. 

No, 2 hard ae $2. 40 to $2.45, 
No. 1 durum, $ 

No. 2 durum, 81. 90 to 81.98. 

No. 3 yellow corn, $1.83 to $1.85. 
No. 3 white oats, T Se caer to 721 cents. 
Burley, 81.25 10 

Rye, 2.34 to $2. 85 

Flax, $2.92 to $2. 97. 

July, $2.374. 

September, $1.92. 


[July 13, 1917.1 
To-pay’s MARKET BY FARMERS’ MILL AND ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 
DEVILS LAKE, N. Dax, 
LOCAL MARKET. 
No. 1 Lard, $2.12, 
No. 1 northern, $2.10. 
No. 2 ponasi 82. 
No. 3 wheat, 81.90. 
No. 4 wheat, $1. ee to $1.77. 
No. 1 durum, $1.73. 
No. 2 durum, . 63. 


Oats, 63 cen 4 


Barley, 83 —.— to 81.09. 
Rye, $1.08. 
Flax, $2.61 


MINNEAPOLIS CLOSE—BY FARMERS’ Grats Co. 
DEVILS LAKE, N. DAK. 
o: 1 bard, $2.7 


$2. 55 to $2.65. 


No. 3 wheat, §2.25 to S50 
No. 2 hard Montana, 
No: 1 durum, $2 to $2.05. 
No. 2 durum, $2 to $2.05. 

o. 3 yellow corn, $1.85 to 81.86. 
No. 3 white — Ki — 72 cents, 
8 b 2 5 to $2 


Julg cee 32. 
September A eA ESE 934. 
[July 14, 1917.] 
Minot MARKET QUOTATIONS BY ROBINSON ELEVATOR Co, 
MINOT MARKETS, 


Flax, 


No. 1 hard, $2.70. 
No. 1 northern, $2.55 t 2:65. 
No. 2 porthern 2.45 to: 2 55. 
No. 3 wheat, $2.25 to $2. 6. 
No. 2 hard Montana, $2.50 to $2.55, 
No. 1 durum, $2.10. 
a 2 durum, $2.20 to $2.05. 

No. 3 2 Fy $1. 
Arrive, 81. $1. 
Other ibe — $1. 70 to $1.85. 


MINNEAPOLIS MARKETS, 


No. 4 yellow arrive, $1.75. 
No. 2 winter ——— 74 to 75 cents. 
No. 3 white ont 71 to 72 cents. 


Arrive, 70 to 71 cents. 
4 white anid 70 to Ti} cents. 
Barley, $1.25 to $155. 
Ch 1.55 — i ate 
Rye, $ to 82.36 
Arrive, $2.15. 
zur and S .96 to $3.01. 
u 
Se at, 81.933. 


[July 14, 1917. 
To Dar's MARKET BY FARMERS’ MILE AND ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 
DEVILS LAKE, N. DAK. (LOCAL MARKET), 


za 3 hard, $2.12 PA 
o. 1 northern, 
©. 2 ‘northern, 
No. 3 wheat, $1. 
No. 4 wheat, $1.50 to $1.77. 
No. 1 du $1.73. 
ae 24 $1.63. 
Barley, 83 cents to $1.09. 


MINNEAPOLIS Crosn— BT FARMERS’ GRAIN Co, 
DEVILS LAKE, N. DAR. 
No. i hard, $2.70. 


No. 1 northern, $2.55 to $2.65. 
2.45 to $2.55. 


3 w $2.25 to $2.45. 

No. 2 hard $2. to $2.51. 
+ oe — 353 
0. —— 
No. 3 yellow’ corn, $ TST to $1.89. 
No. 3 white oats, to 724 cents. 
Barle: + ratr Se 

28 to $2.30. 
pie eee ee 


52 


September gE mse 81.961. 


Mr. GRONNA. I want to quote from one of the papers pub- 
lished at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

On July 13 No. 1 northern wheat was sold at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., for $1.92 per bushel, and on that very same day wheat 


away from them, and we are not helping the consumers, because 
the price of bread and the price of fiour is not controlled by the 
farmers. In fact, there is not anything controlled by the 
farmers. 

I know, Mr. President, that farmers’ organizations all over 
the country have been dissatisfied with the conditions of the 
past. They have felt that the chambers of commerce and the 
boards of trade have manipulated prices to the loss and disad- 
vantage of the farmers; but I must admit that never in the 
history of the country have the farmers been robbed to the 
extent that they are being robbed to-day in the prices of their 

I do not believe that it is fair for those who are so 
willing to administer this law to criticize the Members of 
Congress because they want to do their full duty. 

I want to call the attention of the country to the fact that the 
only men from the grain district who have been here, to my 
knowledge, are the very men whom we have termed the grain 
gamblers of the country. The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry know that the only gentleman who appeared before 
us was Mr. Barnes, of Duluth. I am not an enemy of Mr. 
Barnes, I am his friend; but Mr. Barnes is one of the large 
dealers in grain on the boards of trade not only in Duluth but 
in other cities of the West. He is among those very men whom 
the farmers’ organizations have termed gamblers in wheat I 
want to read an amendment suggested to the Senate not only by 
Mr. Barnes but by Mr. Hoover and by Hoover's attorney. 
There is not a Senator on this floor who will dare to defend it. 

Mr. President, section 6 of the bill is the section which pro- 
vides against hoarding and makes it unlawful. The section 
is very short. I think I had better read it. I read from the 
bill: 

That necessaries shall be deemed to be hoarded within the meaning 
when either (a) held. contracted for, or arranged for by any 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or other dealer in a quanti in 
excess 


of the reasonable requirements of his business for use or sale by 
ble time or reasonably iy sage to furnish neces- 


us quantities seasonally hout the period 

of scant or no production; or (b) withheld, Whether 9 or 

under any ae or arrangement, from the market by 5 person for 

the unrensonably increasing or Aminishing the price: — 
—— . That any accumulating or withholding by any farmer 

gardener, cooperative association of farmers or gardeners, including 
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live-stock farmers, or any other person, of the products of any farm, 
7 5 or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him shall not be 
cemed to be hoarding within the meaning of this act. 

Now, let me read the amendment proposed by those who are 
going to stop the gambling in food products. I read from the 
amendment reported by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
RERLAIN]: 

Provided, That such operations, practices, and transactions at, on, 
or in, or under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or other 
similar institution or place of business, as are not prohibited by the 
regulations made by the President, pursuant to the provisions of this 
section, shall not be deemed to be within the intent and meaning of 
section 6 of this act. 

What does that mean? That means that the practice of 
gambling in food is legalized, but if a producer of grain or a 
miller or anybody else outside of a chamber of commerce or 
board of trade should deal in grain, he would be liable to suffer 
the penalties as prescribed under section 6. I say that these 
recommendations of Mr. Hoover and his attorney, Mr. Lindsey, 
are indefensible, because they legalize the practice of gambling 
in food products, and penalize honest business. Yet we are 
told that unless we pass this bill speedily we are going to be 
reported to our constituents. Well, Mr. President, there will be 
something said to our constituents about this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a few ques- 
tions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRONNA. Les. 

Mr. KING. I have understood during these debates that the 
Senator just addressing the Senate was one of the most earnest 
in advocating a food-control bill. Was my information cor- 
rect? 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator is right in understanding that I 
am not opposed to a food bill providing you will treat those 
engaged in that industry fairly, so that they will be enabled to 
conduct their business and produce food; but I am opposed to 
the proposition of singling out the producer of food as the only 
man who shall suffer, and for whose benefit, I ask the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator is addressing his interrogatory to 
me, I will say that I do not agree that the farmer is suffering 
to the extent the Senator would imply. May I ask the Senator 
another question? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. KING. Did not the Senator upon a number of occasions 
insist that some measure should be passed to prevent gambling 
in food products? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; and I still think so. 

Mr. KING. And has not the Senator repeatedly inveighed 
very strongly upon the floor of the Senate against the food 
gamblers and insisted that something should be done by the 
Government to control food speculation? 

Mr. GRONNA. I have insisted upon it, and I still insist 
upon it, but I want to say to the Senator from Utah, with due 
respect to him as a learned lawyer, that there is no such pro- 
vision in this bill, and I challenge the Senator from Utah to 
show it. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from Utah might, if afforded 
the opportunity, point out some features of the bill that meet 
the suggestion just made, but that was not the point to which 
I was about to address myself. 

The Senator complained a moment ago that the farmer was 
being robbed. As I understand, the farmer is getting to-day for 
his wheat more than 100 per cent above that which he obtained 
before the war. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. it is pretty hard to tell what 
the farmer is getting in my section of the country, because we 
have not harvested this year’s crop. 

Mr. KING. Is not wheat now selling upon the market for a 
price considerably above $2? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is away above $2 in the terminal markets, 
but it is below $2 in the primary markets. 

Mr. KING, Are not the farmers of the country to-day de- 
manding and obtaining in excess of $2 per bushel for their 
wheat? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; they are not obtaining as much as $2. 
In many instances they are receiving a great deal less than $2 
in the primary markets. 

Mr. KING. Prior to the war the farmers were receiving less 
than $1, as a rule, for their wheat, were they not? 

Mr. GRONNA. Oh, I will say to the Senator that prior to 
the war they sold wheat as low as 40 cents a bushel. Of course 
that condition existed some 20 years ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that in my 
county—I have just returned from home—they are now selling 
new wheat, just gathered, for $2.40 a bushel. 2 i 
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Mr. KING.. My information is that farmers are receiving 
for their wheat from $2 per bushel to $2.50 per bushel. I un- 
derstand from the attitude of the Senator heretofore that he 
has insisted upon the Government controlling coal because the 
coal operators were charging substantially 100 per cent more 
than they did before the war. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have not said anything about coal. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the Government 
ought to control coal because the coal operators are charging 
2 5 per cent or more above the prices they obtained in prewar 

mes 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I will yield to my colleague in one minute. 
I desire to make the analysis with reference to the coal question 
in my own time and in my own way. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I do not want 

Mr. GRONNA. I have not had an opportunity to discuss the 
question of coal. I believe that the Government should have 
something to say about the price of cval if the coal operators 
are getting abnormally high prices, but I am not in a position 
to know what the price of coal should be. 

Mr. KING. I am trespassing upon the generosity of the 
Senator, of course, and I will only propound, with his indul- 
gence, one further question. 

Does the Senator think that the farmer ought to be less 
patriotic than manufacturers and other producers of neces- 
saries, and that because we are at war he ought to ask and 
demand an unreasonable and an abnormal price for the products 
of the farm, when at the same time he is insisting that the 
producer of coal and steel and other products and the manu- 
facturers from whom he buys shall be controlled so that their 
profits shall be substantially those that they had before the war? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think the Senator is seriously asking 
that question. If the Senator knows anything about prices, he 
must admit that steel is 300 per cent higher to-day than it was 
before the war. 

If the Senator knows anything about farming, he must admit 
that there is no product that is more important to the industry 
of farming than steel. I may say to the Senator from Utah that 
the price to the farmer has not advanced in proportion to the 
prices of the factory. 

I now yield to my colleague. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
seems to have an entire misapprehension of what the farmers 
received for the crop that has been raised and sold, and he seems 
to see no difference between a high price for a quarter of a 
crop and a doubling of the price of coal where the quantity 
available is just as great as it ever was. 

Let me call his attention to the fact that the people of the 
State of North Dakota sold 95 per cent of their grain for less 
than a dollar a bushel, and that they raised only a quarter of a 
crop of wheat, and the reason why the price of grain was so 
high was because they did not have it to sell. They are not re- 
ceiving two and three dollars a bushel for an average and full 
crop of wheat, while coal, as the Senator knows, is in the 
ground to-day, almost as much of it as there was a year ago or 
two years ago or three years ago. If the statisticians are cor- 
rect, we are not taking a thousandth part of 1 per cent of our 
coal out of the earth yearly. If that is correct, then there is 
little excuse, other than the high price of wages, and so forth, 
for the rise in the price of coal, while in the case of wheat there 
is an excuse, that we did not raise the wheat. We only had a 
quarter of a crop in our own State, and the entire spring crop, 
I believe, was only about one-third of what it was the year 
before. Therefore there is a legitimate reason for the rise in 
the value of wheat, and, as my colleague has said, everything 
that the farmer purchases has increased far more than the price 
of this grain, with the exception of a little spurt in the price 
of grain during a few days in the month of May. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. My colleague is absolutely right in what he 
has said. The farmer who raises grain depends not only upon 
the treatment he is going to get from those who fix prices, but, 
of course, he must look to the future and to the elements of 
nature as well. 

I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I just wanted to say that I am familiar with 
the prices to which the Senator refers, and I did not mean to 
intimate by any of the questions I propounded any lack of 
Sympathy with the farmers of our country. I was only inter- 
ested in elucidating, so far as a few questions would permit, 
the psychology of the discussion of a measure which in any 
way fixes prices or seeks to subject business to governmental 
control. I noticed, and I say this with all due respect to the 
distinguished Senator who now has the floor, that he was very 
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earnest for a bill to control foods, fuels, and other products, 
and yet when he thinks that the prices to be paid the farmer 
may be affected by this bill, I fancy I see somewhat of a diminu- 
tion in the enthusiasm of the Senator, and other Senators from 
agricultural districts, in the support given by him and them to 
this measure. 

The situation only illustrates the fact that in war times human 
nature is very much the same as it is in peace times, and that 
the farmer is not much different from the coal man or the steel 
man or the manufacturer. If there is a chanee to get in- 
creased prices, the-farmer is likely to ask the opportunity to get 
advanced prices upon his products. This human trait—call it 
selfishness or any other name—which now strikingly appears 
when our country is battling for the preservation of liberty and 
the rights of American citizens, will strengthen the position of 
those who believe that in the interest of the Nation while at war 
as well as the great mass of our people who are not producers 
or manufacturers, there ought to be some legislation that will 
afford them protection. There is a feeling that the millions who 
work for wages, who are not engaged in big business, in manu- 
facturing, and in producing, though their labors are productive 
and absolutely essential to the maintenance of society and our 
Government, should be protected from the rapacity of those 
who are willing to use the war as an excuse for extortionate 
prices. It seems to me that the voice of this important: class 
of people in the United States should not be ignored and that 
there should be some legislation that will protect, as far as 
legislation can protect, their interests. Of course the interests 
of the agricultural classes are important and there should be 
no legislation that would discriminate against them, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will my colleague just let 
me answer that proposition on the day-laborer idea? 

Mr. GRONNA Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have an amendment to this bill now, if 
I ever get an opportunity to present it after the debate upon 
section 3, and that amendment disposes entirely of fixing any 
minimum price whatever for grain. If you will vote into this 
bill a proposition that the American farmer shall receive for 
his grain a price that will pay for the labor employed in pro- 
ducing the grain upon the farm an equivalent of what is paid 
for other like labor elsewhere in the United States and a rea- 
sonable return upon the investment, my colleague and I. will 
be mighty grateful to you and we shall not ask that you grant 
to the farmer anything greater than that. We know, as you 
ought to know if you have studied the situation, that the 
lowest paid labor in the city of Washington or New York or 
elsewhere will earn more bread in a given hour three times 
over than the farmer will receive for the wheat that went into 
that flour for a given amount of wages. Now, if you are will- 
ing to put them upon an equality, so that the farmer will re- 
ceive just as much in wage as this other labor, we will be 
eminently satisfied. If, for instance, it requires no more labor 
to produce a Stetson hat and put it upon the market than it 
takes to produce a bushel of wheat and put it on the market, 
then a bushel of wheat ought to trade for a Stetson hat, ought 
it not? That would be fair. Are you willing to put the farmer 
upon that basis? If you are, we will be satisfied, and there 
will be no quarrel about high prices. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me; I understand, then, 
as a deduction from the very learned statement just made by 
the Senator, he would like the farmer to get from three to five 
dollars a bushel for his wheat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I would like to have him get from 
three to five dollars a bushel if the other labor is at the equiva- 
lent rate. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. We have no labor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No labor in the United States to-day! Mr. 
President, if we had double the population, the people are here 
to do the work to-day. No one need say to-day that he can not 
get work. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I agree with what my col- 
league has said. If the farmer takes a bushel of wheat to mar- 
ket, he will simply take in exchange for that wheat a pair of 
brogans, as suggested to me the other day by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. In the matter of exchange we know the 
farmer will not gain any great benefit under the present-day 
arrangement. If the Senator from Utah has studied the market 
reports, and I presume he has, he will agree with me that every- 
thing which the farmer purchases has advanced to the farmer as 
well as it has advanced to the people in the cities. Copper, zinc, 
lead, the products of the mine, the products of the factory, have 
all advanced more, I will say to the Senator, than has the price 
of grain based upon to-dux's prices. ` 

The Senator from Utah also knows that there is no guaranty 
to the farmer in this bill, There is only a provision which says 


that somebody, somewhere, shall have the authority to fix the 
price. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah if he believes that 
with the uncertain conditions the farmers of the country would 
plant the grain necessary, and which will be needed not only for 
ourselves but for the allies, unless they are sure they are at 
least going to get cost for it? ; 

Mr. KING. I would not be able categorically to answer the 
question of the Senator, but, briefly, I will say yes. I have no 
doubt, Mr. President, that the domestic demands and the for- 
eign demands for wheat and for all nonperishable farm produce 
will be so great during the next one or two years, at least during 
the progress of the war, that the farmers of the United States 
will get very much more, whether there is a minimum price 
fixed in this bill or otherwise, for their farm products than 
they have obtained at any time since the period of the Civil 
War; that they will obtain for their products, whether there is a 
minimum price fixed or not, higher prices relatively than many 
of the manufacturers will receive for their products, and very 
much more relatively than the laborers of the United States will 
receive. In other words, the per cent advances in prices over 
those prevailing before the war will be less upon the part of many 
articles of manufacture than upon fam products, and the in- 
crease in wages will not correspond with the advance in the 
products of the farm. 

I do not think that the farmers of the United States are going 
to let their farms lie idle; I do not think they are going to be 
unpatriotic because there may be no high minimum price fixed 
for their preducts; but, on the contrary, they are going to sow 
and reap and plant and sell and greatly increase the quantity 
of farm products, and as a result of the domestic and foreign 
demand which will be increasingly greater they will enjoy pros- 
perity greater than ever before. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with a part of the statement of the 
Senator from Utah. I agree with the Senator that they will 
sow and that they will reap, but with the price of corn at nearly 
$2 a bushel, and in New York above $2 a bushel, and with the 
price of wheat at $1.75, when as the Senator knows we have 
produced in the United States ever since 1860, 100 per cent more 
corn to the acre than wheat, does the Senator think that the 
farmer is such a stupid fool that he would plant wheat when he- 
could plant corn and grow twice as much and get the same price 
for it? Does the Senator think that would be possible? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator propounds that as a question to 
me, I will say that, having had some little experience on a farm 
and having associated with farmers all my life, I have reached 
the conclusion that the farmer is not stupid by any means, but 
he is about as wise and about as shrewd, and certainly as patri- 
otic, as any of the people you can find in the United States. 

But, I repeat, that with the demand of the domestic market 
plus the demand of the allies, and the neutrals with whom we 
may have dealings, the price of wheat will be so great that the 
farmers will raise more next year than they raised this year and 
they will derive a greater profit next year than that obtained 
this year. I am assuming, of course, that this war will not be 
ended within that period. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it the Senator’s opinion that we shall fix 
no price at all, bút let him go on and transact business un- 
ssi ke in the same manner as people engaged in other indus- 
tries 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that I have a bill here 
which I think is better than the bill reported by the committee 
of which the Senator is a member, and that did not propose to 
fix prices at all. I do not quite approve the theory upon which 
this bill is drawn, nor will it, in my opinion, accomplish what 
many of its advocates claim for it. Yet I shall support it, be- 
cause I think there should be some legislation to meet the con- 
ditions confronting us and to prepare for evil days, should the 
war continue for two or more years. What I would prefer is 
not to fix a minimum price, but leave that, if any prices are to 
be fixed, to Mr. Hoover or the commission or board, if one 
shall be created. That can be more intelligently done by Mr. 
Hoover or a commission than by Congress. It is manifest that 
such a commission would have more information than we 
possess; besides, circumstances and conditions are constantly 
changing, and a legislative price to-day might prove wholly im- 
proper for six months hence. 

For instance, the crop of the present year has been raised, 
and the fixing of a minimum price now would be of no advan- 
tage whatever as an inducement to farmers to plant for the 
current year. If it shall be determined by the board that shall 
be created or by the food controller that conditions are such 
that there should be encouragement offered to the farmer to 
plant extensively for the year 1918, if the submarine menace 
shall continue to work its devastations as it has in the past 
and the wheat that we ship abroad shall*largely be lost from 
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submarine attacks, if it shall appear that the. needs of the 
people are so great that every possible encouragement must be 
offered the farmer to produce wheat, then a minimum price 
might be required, and I would give in the bill authority to 
such commission or such food controller to fix a minimum price. 

But still I come back to the proposition that I am not much 
of a believer in the efficacy of price fixing. In some instances 
it will disturb business, demoralize commerce, and prove futile 
to accomplish the end in view. The measure I have introduced 
will, in my opinion, prove far more efficacious in working out 
the problem that confronts the American people than the bill 
now submitted by the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will yield in a moment. I do not think 
the Senator from Utah and I disagree as to the patriotism of 
the farmer. It is my impressicn that the farmers of the 
United States have not asked for this bill. So far as I know, 
the farmers of the country are not asking for this legislation 
at all, We are simply forcing it upon them. Of course, if we 
are going to force it upon the farmers, those of us who repre- 
sent the grain-growing sections of the country must insist that 
the minimum price must be at least a reasonable price, a price 
at which they will be able to produce it. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri if he wishes to ask me a question, 

Mr. REED. I simply wish to suggest a little out of time to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] that the farmer would ask, 
if he were left alone to Congress, that his market be not taken 
away from him—the market for his surplus crop. We are now 
considering a bill that at least provides the means by which 
his domestic market can be largely controlled. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, I agree with him. 

Mr. REED. ‘That being the case, it follows, does it not, that 
unless some sort of protection is afforded him he is liable to be 
ruined or driven out of the business of raising wheat? That is 
the reason why something must be done in this bill. If we do 
discourage the wheat farmer, if we drive him out of the wheat 
business, then we will cut off the supply of the very thing which 
is the world’s greatest need to-day. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from North Dakota pardon me 
for a moment? - 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think the Chair should have 
something to say about it. I will be glad to yield, however. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has been very courteous, and I 
shall not further trespass upon his time. = 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I agree with what the Presi- 
dent said the other day in his message to the people of the 
United States, that we ought to separate the question of making 
profits and the question of patriotism. I believe the farmers of 
the United States will be perfectly satisfied if that is done. 

Personally, Mr. President, I do not think that the farmers 
are entitled to any better treatment than people engaged in any 
other industry, but we know that ever since the industry of 
farming was known the producer of farm products has never 
been able to fix the price. During this war period naturally 
prices are high, and the question is, Is it fair to one industry 
which never from the very nature of things has been able to 
control the products of its industry, but which very often has 
been compelled to sell in the markets of the world at prices 
below cost? 

I ask the Members of this body is it fair to the men engaged 
in the industry that now while we are at war and the European 
countries need our products for food, is it right for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to fix the price for what they produce 
way below that which they would get fixed by the law of sup- 
ply and demand? It can not be denied by any Senator that we 
are taking that much out of the pockets of the farmers of the 
country. If we include all the industries in this bill, and the 
bill shall be passed as it has been amended upon the floor, then 
the farmer has no right to complain; he must take his chances 
with the rest of the people; but you single out only the farm- 
ers of the country, the particular farmers engaged in rais- 
ing the cereals or grains, and say to them that while for 
centuries you have sold your products fixed by somebody else 
in the markets of the world, based as you say, upon the Jaw of 
stpply and demand, and you have had to sell at a loss, yet now 
when you have an opportunity, when production is below that of 
consumption, you shall not have the opportunity to get the bene- 
fit of the law of supply and demand, but we shall limit your 
profits by law. 

When the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
was up the other day providing that the Government shall pur- 
chase whisky every constitutional lawyer on the floor soon dis- 
covered that we were taking private property without due 


process of law. How much better is this whisky which is made 
out of grain? Why not apply the same Constitution to the 
farmer that you applied to the Whisky Trust? Is there any- 
thing divine about whisky? Because grain has been transformed 
into whisky is there any reason why the farmer should not have 
as much right to say “ You have taken my wheat without due 
process of law” as it is for the distiller to say, those who own 
the distilleries and who own the whisky, “ You can not take my 
property because I am going to fix my own price; at least I am 
going to get my cost and a profit.” $ 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the Senator's argument. I have great respect for his opinion 
and for his knowledge of wheat and prices and conditions under 
which wheat is produced. I should like to ask him if in his 
opinion there is any place in the bill where it is sought to limit 
the price of wheat to the farmer? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; there is. I will say to the Senator that 
is my understanding that what we call the minimum price will 
be an absolute price, and I will tell the Senator why. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. GRONNA. There will be but one purchaser of wheat, 
as the Senator knows. At least Mr. Hoover so stated before 
the committee, There will be of the surplus only one purchaser ; 
that purchaser fixes the price, and when you name a minimum 
price, call it what you please, it is an absolute price. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Does the Senator understand that that is under 
this bill? My understanding is that there is not anything of 
that sort in this bill. There may be elsewhere, but I do not 
find anything of that sort in the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator the bill reported 
from the committee only provides that somebody shall have 
the authority to fix the minimum price. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But there is nothing in the bill, as I see it, 
that will prevent the farmer from getting as much more than 
the minimum price as the market affords. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; there is not. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If there is outside of the bill some way by 
8 could combine and beat the price down, that Is not in 
this biil. 3 

Mr. GRONNA. No; it is not in the bill; but the Senator 
knows that already there is an embargo placed upon wheat. 
That has taken our market, and shutting off our foreign market 
leaves the only consumers of wheat to the American mills. 

Mr. HOLLIS. There is nothing of that kind in this bill, so 
far as I have understood it. f 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from North Dikota 
permit an interruption at that point? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I call the attention of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to section 5 of the bill, which might be termed 
the licensing section; under which the Government is authorized 
to establish a licensing system to apply to any person, firm, or 
corporation engaged in the manufacture, production, or distribu- 
tion or marketing of any of the necessaries, of which wheut is 
one. Under the licensing system the Government is authorized 
to establish rules and regulations governing methods, practices. 
profits, and commissions. If that is not a price-fixing section, I 
do not know what one is. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But it expressly exempts the fixing of prices 
on products in the hands of the producer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But if you fix the price of flour made 
by the miller and the margin to be allowed the miller between 
the cost of his wheat and the purehase price of his flour to the 
consumer, you fix the price of wheat. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But there is nothing in the bill which permits 
the fixing of the price of flour or fixing the price of wheat in 
anybody’s hands. It merely provides that the profits to be 
charged by the middle man may be regulated. 

Mr. GRONNA. I suggest to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that originally there was nothing in the bill which provided for 
the fixing of any price—that is, directly—but, as the Senator 
from New York has stated, by the provisions of section 5, which 
is the licensing section, there is no question of doubt in my mind 
that the price not only of wheat but of flour can be controlled 
in that way. So indirectly we are giving authority to somebody 
to make the price. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, Mr. Hoover has an- 
nounced that that is what he will do under that section. 

Mr.GRONNA. That is true. I think that the farmers of the 
country, when they know the true situation, will feel that they 
have reason to complain. As the Senator from Missouri [Mr, 
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Reep] has so ably said in discussing this question, Mr. Hoover 

and I have the highest respect for Mr. Hoover; I think he is a 
very able and conscientious citizen—has said, and he has been 
unfortunate in making the statement, that the price of wheat 
might be forced down to 75 cents. I want to say to the Members 
of this body that if the price of wheat is forced down to 75 cents 
no one in this country will be able to produce wheat. It is not 
a question of whether or not they are willing to do so—the ques- 
tion is, Are they able to do it? It is not a question of patriotism, 
as the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 

Speaking about the price of wheat before the war and now, 
the price of wheat the day the war was declared, I am informed 
by the Senator from Oklahoma, was $2.02 a bushel. I admit 
that the farmer is getting more for his grain to-day than he was 
receiving before the war; no sensible man will deny that. I 
am not opposed to, and I shall not oppose, any bill which pro- 
vides that all the industries of the country shall be controlled. 
I am willing to trust the President of the United States; I am 
willing to let him regulate all industries, if necessary, during the 
war; but I am unwilling to single out one industry, an industry 
which has always suffered at the hands of the men who handle 
the secondary products. The people who are engaged in this 
industry never have an opportunity to fix the price, are never 
able to say what the price shall be, and have always purchased 
in an uncontrolled market and sold in a controlled market. It 
is to that I am objecting, Mr. President. 

can see no reason why the grain farmers of the country 
should be singled out in this way. If you are going to put the 
grain farmers under this ban, then, I say, put the cotton farmers 
in the same position. I know of no reason why cotton and 
the products of the factory as well as wheat should not be con- 
trolled by the Government. I am finding no fault with the 
prices received by the cotton grower of the South; I do not 
think he is getting too much even to-day. I know that the cot- 
ton farmer, as well as all the farmers in this broad land, have 
been underpaid in the past; I know that that condition will pre- 
vail in the future; and I ask you, in all fairness, at this time, 
when the farmer—I care nothing about what he may produce— 
has an opportunity of getting a fair price for his product, why 
limit that price by law? Why single him out? Millions of 
people are engaged in agriculture, as you know, Other great in- 
dustries of this country are controlled by comparatively few 
men. Why not limit the profits of those who have always been 
able to name the price of their product and to name a price that 
has been highly profitable to them? i 

If you will pass this bill as it was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and amended on this floor, 
and direct the President of the United States to control the 
other industries now included. I shall vote for it, and I shall not 
ask for any price to be fixed for the product of the grain growers, 
I do not want to give them any special advantage; and the 
farmers then will be content to take their chances. I am in 
favor of giving to the President the right to take anything 
he may need to carry on this war. He has the right now under 
the Constitution to commandeer anything that he may want to 
use for the Army and the Navy. 

While we have been talking about the high price of wheat and 
the high price of flour, let me ask ho'v much flour is consumed 
per capita in the United States? From 180 pounds to 196 pounds 
of flour is all that a person needs in a whole year. We consume 
less than 600,000,000 bushels of wheat iu the United States an- 
nually, and it requires about 60,000,000 of that for seed. Four 
bushels and a half of wheat, which would be 270 pounds, will 
make 196 pounds of the best patent flour. and that would leave 
74 pounds of by-products—bran and misidlings, as we call them. 
If flour is to be sold at $9 per barrel, it ıs very easy to figure out 
what the price of wheat will be; it does not take a very smart 
man to figure that out. 
something for manufacturing the wheat into flour; but I have 
always understood that it is perfectly safe to figure that 43 
bushels of wheat will make a barrel of flour, and that the miller 
will make ample profit out of the 74 pounds of by-products de- 
rived from the manufacture of wheat into flour. : 

Now, we are talking about $2 whest. but there are many 
grades and varieties of wheat. We forget that $2 a bushel for 
the highest grade of wheat would not mean $2 a bushel’ to the 
farmer. Let me call your attention again to this clipping from 
which I quoted a moment ago, which sets forth that while at 
Minneapolis on the 12th day. of July No. i hard wheat was 
worth $2.60 a bushel only $2 a bushel was paid for durum wheat. 
Less than a year ago durum or macaroni wheat was sold at a 
premium of 10 cents per bushel. 

So it can be seen what treatment the farmer is getting. We 
are willing to take the treatment in the future during this war 
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We know that the miller must be paid | in 


that we have in the past; but for one I am unwilling, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to leave the whole matter to an individual who does not 
understand this great industry or to some man who is not 
familiar with the conditions in this country. The President of 
the United States can not attend to these matters in detail. 

Let me say that when the Agricultural Committee was called 
by the President to the White House he made it very plain, I 
thought, to the committee that the farmer should be paid a fair 
price, Every member who was present there that night heard 
the President say that he believed the producer of wheat should 
be paid a price that would pay him a profit. That is what Presi- 
dent Wilson said to the committee. I do not wish to be under- 
stood in anything that I may say as criticizing the President, 
because I am not. I am here to help the President. I am here 
to perform my duty according to the light that I have, and I be- 
lieve that it would be detrimental to fix a price—call it a mini- 
mum price, if you please, but it will mean an absolute price— 
so low that the farmer would not be induced to plant as much 
or more wheat next year than he planted this year. No man can 
criticize the farmers. They planted millions of acres more this 
year than they did last year. They did not know what the price 
was going to be, but they were willing to take their chances. 
However, it is a different proposition when the Congress of the 
United States undertakes to provide by law that an individual 
who has stated to the committee and to the country that this 
product shall bring only so much shall be made the director of 
this great industry, an industry which involves billions of dollars 
of production. It is no small matter. 

I am unwilling, I repeat, to leave the provision in the bill 
as it is now and to grant this unlimited authority to one man, 
who has already stated that flour shall not be sold for more 
than $9 and who before the Committee on Agriculture said 
that flour should be sold at $6.50 a barrel, which means $1.20 
wheat, and yet it is proposed to give him that authority. 

` Mr. President, I should like very much to have an opportunity 

to vote for a bill that would give the President absolute au- 
thority over all industries during this war. If such a bill as 
that is presented, I shall yote for it. I do not ask that any 
special privilege be given to the farmers, but I do object, as 
I have said, to singling him out and making a martyr of him, 
as I understand is going to be proposed. 

Now, we know that the allies want our wheat. They want 
to get it as cheaply as possible, and I do not blame them for 
that, but let us see as to the patriotism of the people over there 
and how they are treating their own people and us. I read 
from a statement made by Mr. Bonar Law, whom I presume it is 
safe to quote as an authority: 


BONAR LAW TELLS BIG SHIP PROFITS—ANSWERS CRITICS OF SPECIAL 
TAXES ON VESSEL OWNERS. 
[Special cable from the London Times to the Washington Post, copy- 
i right, 1917, by Public Ledger Co.] 


LONDON, July 4. 

The Times parliamentary correspondent says: 

“In the House of Commons 5 there was a striking debate on the 
finance bill increasing the excess-profits duty by an 8 per cent differential 
against shipowners. Several members warmly protested against singling 
out one class for exceptional treatment. Bonar Law met them by nar- 
rating his own experience with shipping shares. He had invested 
£8,110 in 15 different shipping companies under the management of 
7 owners. He would have n glad to get 5 per cent interest, £405, a 
year in o 7 As an actual fact he received £3,624 in 1915 
and £3,847 in 1916 í 


Fi Lord!’ exclaimed Mr. Duncan, the labor member. ‘Was that 
or 8 


8 excess- profits duty? 
we ’ Bonar Law replied. Besides that, one of these steamers had 
been sold or sunk. He had £200 in that ship, and on top of his hand- 
had received a check for £1, on the liquidation. 
That is the trade we are ruining,’ was Mr. Law’s parting comment. 
He declared it wrong that the Government should have allowed such 
rofits to have been made, but made it clear that he attributed no blame 
the goo 1 or As to the general case of the excess-profits duty, 
he did not know how the Government could have financed the war 
without it. „The only alternatiye would have been a large increase in the 
come tax. > 


Tou are going to take the wheat from the American farmer 
at a low price. Then we are going to let the allies charge us 
the high ocean rates—the robber prices which the President of 
the United States called attention to in his letter the other day. 
We are going to permit that thing to go on. 

How about our boys in the trenches? They need bread. 
How about the Government of the United States buying back 
this grain or paying these enormous freight rates admitted by 
Bonar Law? I do not hear any complaints about that here. It 
seems to be perfectly satisfactory to let the allies charge the 
American people and rob the American farmer by imposing 
these enormous freight rates. 

Mr. President, we must not forget that the men who control 
absolutely the ocean-carrying business and are able to name 
their price should not be allowed to name the price of wheat 
to the American farmer, 


es. 
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Mr. President, we have in 1 State an organization of farm- 


ers. They are not opposed to this bill. They are not opposed 
to any fair measure, to any bill, that will do justice to all 
people alike. In fact, this organization has asked that a food 
bill be passed. I admit that it is difficult to draw the lines and 
to find out who the speculators are, but certainly the farmer is 
not a speculator, He has never been a speculator. This farm 
organization calls, attention to the fact, however, that if we 
pass legislation we must not forget that the people do not eat 
whole wheat. It must be manufactured into flour, and the men 
who control the product after it leaves the farm must be 
regulated just as well as the farmer. 

I talked the other day with a farmer from the South. I can 
not give his name, but I think he is an authority on cotton. He 
said to me that every farmer in the South was opposed to the 
provision putting cotton into the bill. I have not heard any 
explanation which satisfies me that there is any reason why the 
cotton farmer should be placed in a different position than the 
farmer who grows other products. If the United States wants 
the farmers’ wheat, let Congress make a price that will estab- 
lish confidence among the American farmers. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate much longer than I 
intended. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill whether we could not meet a little earlier 
to-morrow, after a recess, and, if possible, get through with these 
longer addresses to-morrow, which will be Wednesday? I call 
attention to the fact that when we entered into the unanimous- 
consent t it was generally understood that we would 
be able to get through with these general arguments and vote 
upon the pending amendment, which is section 3. We have spent 
all the time in discussing half a hundred different matters upon 
the bill. I can not offer an amendment to perfect the bill until 
the pending amendment has been of. I can argue an 
amendment, of course, prior to that time; but inasmuch as I 
should like to offer an amendment in explanation of which I wish 
to speak for half an hour or possibly three-quarters of an hour, I 
should like to have an opportunity to present it before day after 
to-morrow, when we shall be limited to 10-minute speeches. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a number of Senators 
have some matters they desire to bring up in the morning hour, 
and I thought that, at the request of quite a number of them, I 
would move an adjournment until 11 o’clock to-morrow and 
then proceed with the discussion. If the Senator from North 
Dakota aaa TESE IBNOE DE AICORE SINA; 9> SOT A En 
personally concerned I am to hold night sessions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it would be far better, if we are 
to have a morning hour, if the Senator would move an adjourn- 
ment until 10 o'clock. Then we can dispose of these matters 
to-morrow and get a vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly satisfied with that. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon if it would not be possible to have unanimous con- 
sent to vote on this amendment, say, at 12 o'clock and dispose 
of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I wish we might be able to do so. 

Mr. KENYON. That would not require any roll call, as I 


derstand. 

Arr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Senator to prefer that 
request. I shall be very glad to do it, if it does not interfere 
with the present unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. KENYON. If it is in order, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may vote on this amendment, section 3, at 12 o'clock to- 
morrow. I do not know whether it is in order to have two 
unanimous-consent agreements or not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest that that request 
be made to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, Mr. President, we will just spend all the 
day then discussing this amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Well, you might get things tied up, just 
like you did on that amendment the other day. 

Mr. KENYON. There can not be any tie-up in just voting 
on an amendment at a particular hour. It has been before the 
Senate now for a week. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, đoes not the Senator 
think that instead of voting on the amendment we will simply 
have a lot of speeches on it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have had the speeches, but we do not 
seem to be able to get a vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not on section 8, though. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, at the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, I think it might be well to adjourn 
until to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there are a few nomi- 
nations that will have to be confirmed and also reported this 


afternoon. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will with- 
hold that motion a moment 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withhold it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH.. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon 
whether it is his intention to ask that the consideration of the 
bill be continued 8 or to-morrow? 


out of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, fortifying himself 
against future trouble, and. expressing no opinion upon the 
legality of it, puts the question, Is there any objection to voting 
upon the amendment to section 3 at 12 o'clock to-morrow? [A 
pensa] The Chair hears none: 

Mr. SMITH of Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That agreement is made, but the 
Chair does not know how much trouble it may make. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think there were 
Senators who would have objected, but who did not hear the 
request back here. I heard them express a purpose to object. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia 
makes that statement, I will not insist on it at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not object. I simply doubt the 
wisdom of it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I do not want the Senate 
to do any imprudent thing. I object. 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to withdraw the request, then, at 
the on of the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The doubt of the Chair arises as 
to the power to change the present unanimous-consent agree- 
ment without the notice given under the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say that 
personally I would be gratified to see the vote on this section 
taken to-morrow at 12 o'clock, and my suggestion was not in 
any sense intended to delay it or to encourage further discussion. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXPLOSIVES. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to submit a report 
from the Committee on Mines and Mining. It is a very urgent 


matter, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is exceedingly regretful, 
but he has announced a dozen times during this session that 
there is a rule which requires the Chair to preyent reports from 
being made while a Senator has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. I have that rule in mind, but I was going to 
ask unanimous consent to submit the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the rule can be unanimously set 
aside so that the Chair is not to blame for it—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it is impossible to hear what is 
being said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana is de- 
sirous of submitting a report. There is an annoying rule of the 
Senate to which the Chair has called the attention of the Senate 
a number of times, and has asked that it be repealed, declaring 
that the Chair must prevent a report from being made while 


a Senator has the floor. It is very embarrassing to the Chair. 


The Senator from Montana is now asking unanimous consent 
to submit the report. Is there any objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the report will be received. 

Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on Mines and Mining I 

back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 3932) 

to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, storage, use, and pos- 
session in time of war of explosives, providing regulations for 
the safe manufacture, distribution, storage, use, and possession 
of the same, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 85) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bil will be placed on the 
calendar. 


INVESTIGATION OF ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE LEGISLATION. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an amendment Senate resolution 91, and I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma {Mr. Gorr] to the report. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution just reported. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall have to object. The Chair has 
just made a ruling on this subject. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator from Oregon misunderstood 
the Chair’s ruling. That related to the interruption of a Senator 
while he was addressing the Senate. It did not relate to the 
interval between speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I shall object for the 
present. 

Mr. THOMPSON. There is no objection to making the report, 
I understand, and having it go to the calendar. Noy 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I haye no objection to that, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolution will be placed on the 
calendar, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not wish, of course, to dis- 
cuss a resolution that is not pending; but I wish to say that the 
resolution to which reference has just been made is designed 
to revive the so-called Lobby Committee, which was created 
by the Sixty-third Congress. I offered this ‘resolution several 
weeks ago, of course not with reference to the statement by 
Mr. Hoover contained in the morning paper, but with reference 
to this general situation. 

Mr. Hooyer complains in the morning paper and manifests a 
good deal of impatience at the conduct of the Senate. He ex- 
claims that the food bill is still delayed. Mr. Hoover ought 
to be advised that the Senate is operating under a unanimous- 
consent agreement, which provides for a yote on the pending 
bill on Saturday next. Any speeches or debate that occur during 
the interval constitute no hindrance whatever and no delay in 
the enactment of this law. I really hope that the Secretary of 
the Senate will take occasion to send Mr. Hoover a certified 
copy of the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Possibly Mr. Hoover has been too busy revising upward the 
dining-car menus to have his attention called to this order of 
the Senate. He intimates that there is a lobby about Wash- 
ington delaying the enactment of this law. I do not know just 
how much importance to attach to a statement of that sort. It 
ought to be made advisedly. It ought not to be made flippantly, 
although such charges are often made without very much re- 
sponsibility or consideration. But I do know this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is a lobby in the city of Washington exerting or 
attempting to exert improper or undue influence with reference 
to the pending legislation, either against its passage or in favor 
of its passage, that lobby ought to be scourged out of this 
Capitol with a whip of scorpions and of fire. 

I regret that the Senator in charge of this legislation has 
seen fit to delay the adoption of this resolution, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, for the patriotic pur- 
pose that the Senator has in view of investigating this particu- 
lar lobby, I will withdraw my objection if the Senate will give 
unanimous consent to its consideration, because I agree with 
the Senator that if there is a lobby of any kind here it ought 
to be driven from the Capitol. But, Mr. President, in reference 
to the statement published in the Post this morning, on the 
front page, as having been made by Mr. Hoover, while I am 
not an apologist for Mr. Hoover and do not hold any brief for 
his defense, I was rather amazed at the statement, and called 
him up over the telephone to ascertain whether that statement 
was made by him, because it disgusted me, as it must have 
disgusted everybody, if it were authentic. Mr. Hoover assured 
me that he said nothing of the kind and nothing that could be 
construed into such a statement as was there given. The most 
of his offending, he said, was to say that he had no control 
of Congress; he hoped that the food-control bill would be 
speedily passed, but what it would contain he could not say; 
but he only had the power of declining to act if it was a bill 
that in his opinion, when passed, he felt he could not conscien- 
tiously carry out. He said that was the most that he said. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear this 
statement on the part of the Senator from Oregon. As sug- 
gested, the resolution was not offered, of course, with reference 
to this particular statement, because it was offered several 
weeks ago as a sort of shield upon the operations of the Sen- 
ate against just such contingencies as this. I trust that the 
resolution will pass, as it vests in the committee the power to 
proceed whenever the public interests require it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may the resolution be read? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution No. 91, as follows: 

Resolved, That the committee appointed in pursuance of Senate reso- 
lution 92, Sixty-third Congress, first session, be, and is hereby, extended, 
with authority to make, from time to time, such investigations as were 
authorized therein and other investigations affecting the public interest 
or the rights of citizens, and the provisions of said Senate resolution in 
relation to expenses, the subp@naing of witnesses, the production of 
books and papers, and other powers are hereby extended and made a 

- part of this resolution, = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before I answer the question 
of the Vice President I want to say that I am very much op- 


posed to laying out a whole line of work, whether in this direc- 
tion or any other, that may keep the Senate here all the summer, 
I see no necessity of this. If we are to have an investigation 
every time a newspaper says something or every time somebody 
else is reported to have said something, keeping our committees 
everlastingly in session with hearings, delaying us when we 
ought to be doing things instead of talking so much and investi- 
gating so much, there is no telling how long we will be here, 
I therefore object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go to the cal- 
endar, under the objection. 


MRS. NANCY E. MULLINS. 


Mr, VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the permis- 
sion of the chairman of the committee and the permission of the 
Senate for unanimous consent to consider a bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Nancy E. Mullins. Capt. W. S. Mullins, of the Mississippi 
National Guard, died on the 5th of last July a year ago, and this 
bill is for the purpose of permitting his mother to receive the 
six months’ pay that his heirs are entitled to under the law. 
The bill has passed the House unanimously and has the unani- 
mous report of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. This 
good woman needs the money which this bill will permit her to 
collect, and I should take it as a kindness if the Senate would 
permit the bill to be passed. It should have been passed during 
the last session of Con 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 646), which was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Mrs. Nancy E. Mullins, mother of W. 8, 
Mullins, late captain Company I, First Regiment Mississippi National 
Cant we malita unde te net u May fl. 1908 as amended 
by the act approved March 8, 1909. 8 oe 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. f 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I thank the Senate. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. POMERENE presented petitions of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School of Canton and of sundry citizens of 
Swanton, Mansfield, Youngstown, Delaware, New Vienna, Van 
Wert, Oak Harbor, Twinsburg, Maud, West Chester, Port Union, 
Hilliards, Germantown, Palmyer, Edinburg, and Lima, all in the 
State of Ohio, praying for national prohibition as a measure of 
food conservation, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Spokane, Wash., favoring the adoption 
of universal military training, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolutions prepared by sar affairs committee at its meeting June 


15 and recommended to the Chamber of Commerce for adoption and 
forwarding to Senators and Congressmen. 


Resolved, That while the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane, Wash., 
declare themselves in hearty accord with the conscription plan of the 
administration, we realize this is but a temporary 1 and that 
universal 1 the youth of our Nation is the only proper 
safeguard of the Nation’s honor; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon our Senators and Congressmen the impor- 
tance of recognizing the principle of universal military training and 
obligation to service, and t the same be enacted into a law as soon 
as it is expedient. 


APPROPRIATION FOR AVIATION, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
5826) to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, manufacture, main- 
tain, repair, and operate airships, and to make appropriations 
therefor, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 2652) to provide for the reimbursement of officers, 
enlisted men, and others in the naval service of the United 
States for property lost or destroyed in such service; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 2658) to revive, with amendments, an act entitled 
„An act to incorporate the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia"; tọ the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. WATSON submitted an intended to be pro- 
‚posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to 
defray war and for other purposes, which was re- 


expenses, 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the river and hdrbor appropriation bill 
(H. R. 4285), which were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

PROHIBITION IN PORTO RICO. r 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a cablegram showing the vote of prohibi- 
tion in Porto Rico. I will say that the result was brought 
about by the good work of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and other temperance organizations, 

There being no objection, the cablegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

San Juan, P. R., July 17, 1917. 
Senator Growna, 


United States Senate, Washington: 
Prohibition triumphs; over 36,000 majority. 


HERBERT C. HOOVER. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there is contained in the 
Washington Evening Star of this afternoon an editorial which 
so clearly expresses my view concerning Mr. Hoover that I 
think ut this stage of the discussion upon the bill it ought to be 
inserted in the Recorp. For that reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. i 
The editorial is as follows: 


MANUEL Anp-Usar. 


HOOVER. 
Whatever else may come in the course of this great war in which 
America is now enlisted the 4 of this coun will always feel 
profoundly grateful for the fact that they were able their means 


and through the apeney of their fellow countrymen to relieve the suf- 
ferings of the Belgian people when the Germans had swarmed over 
their country and held them virtually as prisoners of war. It was 
months after this work was started before the coun 


t thi te part of hi life in foreig 
e 1 0 8 e ore) 
— and had i 

e Amer- 
demonstrated 


In the exigency of war it became to start this food conser- 
vation work in savanos of the actual legisfation, Had the President 
waited on 10 and 
through the season of irre- 
trievably. With tremendous energy Mr. apes himseif 
to the task of organ his — 2 and he has aroused coun to 
a keen appreciation of the need care and economy in food h ing 
as a means of winning the war. 

Yesterday in the Senate Mr. Hoover was assailed as a food gambler, a 
speculator, a manipulator of markets. The o basis for this astound- 
ing cha is the assertion that while head of the Belgian relief com- 
m. 3 sought to affect the prices of foodstuffs in order to obtain 
for Belgian relief the utmost ble for the money at his sal. In 
other words, Paw Be 2 to ng down og 8 though ane qus b; 
an amazing 0 a says sen up—so cou. 
t the maximum of f for the starving Belgians for each million of 
y yen ai money placéd in his hands, 

If that is the sole offense that can be alleged against the man whom 
the President has selected for this great work, and who is giying his 
energies unstintedly and unselfishly, it stands as a compliment and a 
tribute rather than a blot upen his record. It is the idlest of criticisms, 
and astonishment must prevail that it should be uttered In the high 
place where the legislation necessary to save this coun from great 
suffering and ge to make it successful in the war now under 
tracted debate. If Mr. Hoover gambled in the food markets to Rs 
the lowest prices possible for the Belgian people, he did that for which 
he should be praised and not condemned. If he accompl his pur- 
. an ability that at this time will be of 
value to the people of America. 


ORDER IN COUNCIL OF CANADA. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
an order in council of Canada of June 16, 1917, providing for a 
food controller. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. 
CANADA. 
ORDER IN COUNCIL OF JUNE 18, 1917, PROVIDING FOR A FOOD CONTROLLER. 

His Excellency the Governor General in council, under and in virtue 
of the provisions of the war-measures act, 1914, is pleased to make the 
following orders, and the same are hereby made and enacted as follows: 


oover has 


1, The Governor 
known as food controller for Canada, who 


His Majesty's oper 
2. It shall within the power of and it shall be the duty of the 
food controller 
fort 8 —— ans 
e 
—— 


General in council may appoint an officer to be 
hold the office during 


and investigation as he deems necessary 
h set forth into the quantities, location, and 

p, and into the sources of supply of any article of food used by 
ces 


the people of Canada and into the p at which same is sold or 


the export of the surplus to Great Britain and her allies. 
regulations where he deems it in the public interest and 


wil 3 the food controller to purchase, requisition, store, 
„ and deliver food. 

3. For all the purposes of these orders the food controller shall have 
the 11 of a commissioncr appointed under the provisions of part 1 
of the inquiries act. 

4. All conferred and all duties on the food controller 
by these orders or an t order of Governor in council may 


be exercised and ‘ormed 4 him either ind dently or in coopera- 
tion with any department of the Government Cana or any provin- 
cial nt, or with any department or officer o Government 


= the recommendation of 
erks, and other persons as 


tion of the 


{ b) a expenses lawfully 2 under —.— ena a payable 

ou e moneys provided e war a on a and an 

sw! t war appropriation voted by . h f id 
7. The powers and duties hereby conferred and imposed upon the 

food controller shall not include or interfere with the yras and duties 

f grain supervisors for Cana: established by 
order in 5 on the llth day of June, 1917. 
R Gazette, July 7, 1917, p. 6.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fiye minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 
to-morrow at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock p. m., Tuesday, 
July 17, 1917) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, July 18, 1917, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 17 (leis- 
lative day of July 16), 1917. 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 


James F. C. Griggs, of Apalachicola, Fla., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 18, with head- 
quarters at Tampa, Fla. (Reappointment.) 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Francis M, Wilson, of Kansas City, Mo., to be United States 
attorney, western district of Missouri. (Reappointment. )} 

Robert P. Stewart, of Deadwood, S. Dak., to be United States 
attorney, district of South Dakota. (Reappointment.) 

SURVEYOR GENERAL. 

Edward G. Worth, of Oregon, to be surveyor general of 

Oregon, his term of office having expired. (Reappointment. ) 
REGISTER oF LAND OFFICE. 

Francisco Delgado, of New Mexico, to be register of the land 
office at Santa Fe, N. Mex., his term of office having expired. 
(Reappointment. ) 

PROMOTIONS IN ‘THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

Lieut. Col. William W. Harts, Corps of Engineers, to be 
colonel from June 23, 1917, vice Col. John Biddle, appointed 
brigadier general. 5 


Maj. William Kelly. Corps of Engineers, to be lieutenant 
colonel from June 23, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. William W. Harts, 


promoted. 
Capt. Virgil L. Peterson, Corps of Engineers, to be major 
from June 23, 1917, vice Maj. William Kelly, promoted. 
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Maj. Paul B. Malone, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to be 
lieutenant colonel from June 26, 1917, vice Crawford, Tenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. S. J. Bayard Schindel, Nineteenth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from June 30, 1917, vice Webster, Twenty-second 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Joseph W. Beacham, jr., Infantry, detached officers’ 
list, to be major from June 16, 1917, vice Mitchell, Forty-seventh 
Infantry, detailed in the Inspector General's Department. 

Capt. Francis J. McConnell, Eighth Infantry, to be mace 
from June 16, 1917, vice Pearce, Eighth Infantry, detailed in 
the Inspector General’s Department. 

Capt. Robert H. Wescott, Eleventh Infantry, to be major 
from June 16, 1917, vice Bridges, Thirty-ninth Infantry, detailed 
in the Inspector General's Department. 

Capt. Paul Hurst, Nineteenth Infantry, to be major from June 
20, 1917, vice Helms, Nineteenth Infantry, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Capt. Allen Parker, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from June 27, 1917, vice Bjornstad, unassigned, detailed 
in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Allen Smith, jr., Fourteenth Infantry, to be major from 
June 30, 1917, vice Schindel, Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. John B. Sanford, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be major 
from July 2, 1917, vice Allison, unassigned, detailed in the Sig- 
nal Corps. 

First Lieut. Jens A. Doe, Eleventh Infantry, to be captain 
see ay 15, 1917, vice Bradford, Nineteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted 

First Lieut. Lester L. Lampert, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Connolly, Tenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. John W. Hyatt, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Schoeffel, Twenty-seventh 
Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Parley D. Parkinson, Twentieth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Ovenshine, First Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Ryder, Thirty-seventh Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Maxey, Eighteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph T. iRam, Infantry (detailed in the 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Bomford, 
Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Omar N. Bradley, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Nicklin, Twentieth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut, Paul J. Mueller, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice French, Twenty sixth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Leland S. Hobbs, Twelfth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Cavenaugh, Nineteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Charles C. Benedict, Infantry (detalled in the 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Wickham, 
Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Vernon Evans, Twenty-second Inib, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Conrad, Seventeenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Roscoe B. Woodruff, Ninth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Naylor, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lewis ©. Davidson, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Prescott, Twenty-third Infantry, 
promoted, 

First Lieut. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Nineteenth Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Fry, Fifteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Harold W. James, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice King, Seventh Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. James B. Ord, Sixth Infantry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, vice Falls, 
Twenty-eighth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John E. Rossell, Infantry, unassigned, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Humphrey, Eighth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Whitten J. East, Infantry, unassigned, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Tillman, Eleventh Infantry, pre- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Sidney C. Graves, Sixteenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Holden, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
promoted. 


First Lieut. Jo H. Reaney, Twentieth Infantry, to be captain 
from may 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, vice 


Bates, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 
First Lieut. John W. Leonard, Sixth Infantry, to be captain 


‘from May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, vice 


Wheeler, Thirty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 
First Lieut. John A. McDermott, Eighteenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Arrowsmith, Tenth Infantry, 
ted. 


promo’ 

First Lieut. Clyde R. Eisenschmidt, Twenty-first Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Turner, Seventh Infantry, 
promoted. 


First Lieut. James A. Van Fleet, Third Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Curtis, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Louis A. Merillat, jr., Third Infantry, to be cap- 
aera gaa May 15, 1917, vice Jordan, Fourteenth Infantry, pro- 
mo 


First Lieut. Edward G. Shelburne, Thirty-sixth Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Carr, Seventh Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Michael F. Davis, Infantry, unassigned, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Croft, Twenty-sixth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Luis R. Esteves, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
ee from May 15, 1917, vice Huguet, Fifth ‘Infantry, pro- 
mot 

First Lieut. Stuart C. MacDonald, Eleventh Infantry to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Halstead, First Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Metcalfe Reed, Eleventh Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Knight, Thirty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Benjamin G. Ferris, Twelfth Infantry, to be cap- 
shoe fs May 15, 1917, vice Harris, Fourteenth Infantry, pro- 
mo 

First Lieut. Charles S. Ritchell, Thirty-sixth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Macnab, Twenty-fifth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas G. Hearn, Sixth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Parrott, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Donald Henley, Eleventh Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Ford, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Alfred S. Balsam, Thirty-fifth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Brambila, First Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. George Pulsifer, jr., Infantry (detailed in the 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Dalton, 
Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Otto A. B. Hooper, Eighteenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Straat, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Howard Donnelly. Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Catlin, First Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John N. Robinson, Twentieth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Wagner, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Tom Fox, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Knabenshue, Twelfth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Thomas J. Hanley, Jr., Infantry (detailed in the 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Powers, 
Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jacob J. Gerhardt, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Crimmins, Sixteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Vernon E. Prichard, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice McCook, First Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Robert B. Lorch, Seventh Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Price, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Adlai H. Gilkeson, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Pond, Ninth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Gilbert S. Brownell, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Wetherill, Seventeenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Richard C. Stickney, Thirty-fourth Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Baldwin, Second Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Philip K. McNair, Fourth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Cooke, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jesse B. Hunt, Sixteenth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Conger, Twenty-sixth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 
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First Lieut. John B; Duckstad, Fourth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Barnes, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John R. Mendenhall, Seventh Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Aloe, unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut. Norman Randolph, Thirty-sixth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice De Witt, Twentieth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph M. Murphy, Third Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice McCaskey, Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. George E. Stratemeyer, Infantry (detailed in the 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Kinney, 
Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Leroy H. Watson, Eleventh Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Hocker, Thirty-fourth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry H. Dabney, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Young, Seventeenth Infantry, 
promoted. 7 . 

First Lieut. John H. C. Williams, Twelfth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Clark, Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Oscar A. Straub, Twentieth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Hanson, Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John Keliher, Thirty-seventh Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Merry, Fourth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Benjamin W. Mills, Infantry (detailed in the Sig- 
nal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Major, Fif- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas F. Taylor, Sixteenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Justice, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Marshall H. Quesenberry, Twelfth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Tanner, Thirteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert L. Williams, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice McKain, Second Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Charles C. Herrick, Eleventh Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Eskridge, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Latham L. Brundred, Twenty-first Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Stewart, Eleventh Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Leslie T. Saul, Twenty-second Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Knowles, Second Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Bayler, jr., Thirtieth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice De Funiak, Fifteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Fred B. Inglis, Eighteenth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice McCoy, Twenty-fourth Infantry, pro- 
moted. d 

First Lieut. Richard P. Kuhn; Twenty-first Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Brewer, Thirty-first Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. John A. Street, Ninth Infantry, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, vice Ball, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Sidney Herkness, Third Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Smith, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William E. Chambers, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Doster, Eighteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Warner W. Carr, Ninth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Price, Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas L. Martin, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Warfield, Fourteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Geoffrey P. Baldwin, Eleventh Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice McCaskey, Thirtieth Infantry, 
promoted. p 

First Lieut. John B. Bennet, Twenty-second Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Dockery, Fifteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Kenneth M. Halpine, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Thomas, Seventeenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Wiliam R. Wilson, Sixteenth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Cotton, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion, 

First Lieut. R. Potter Campbell, Sixth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, vice 
Andrews, retained in the Signal Corps on promotion. 
` First Lieut. Richard C. Birmingham, Eighteenth Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Willis, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 


First Lieut. Felix R. McLean, Sixth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by law, vice 
Coates, retained in the Signal Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. John E. Martin, Sixteenth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Stutesman, retained in the Signal Corps 
on promotion. 

First Lieut. Paul B. Parker, Seventeenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Coles, retained in the Signal Corps 
on promotion. 3 

First Lieut. William E. Morehouse, jr., Seventh Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Morrow, retained in the Sig- 
nal Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Joseph H. Grant, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Bowen, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

- First Lieut. Arthur M. Ellis, Twelfth Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Carberry, retained in the Signal Corps on 
promotion. 

First Lieut. Maurice L. Miller, Thirty-fourth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Atkinson, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 8 

First Lieut. Abram V. Rinearson, jr., Thirty-seventh Infantry, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Kutz, retained in the Ord- 
narre Department on promotion, 

First Lieut. Benjamin A. Yancey, Third Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Rader, retained in the Signal Corps 
on promotion, 

First Lieut. George J. Newgarden, jr., Thirty-fifth Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Gorrell, retained in the Sig- 
nal Corps on promotion. 5 

First Lieut. John D. Miley, Thirty-sixth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Hinemon, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. William E. Coffin, jr., Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Sawyer, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Spencer A. Merrell, Eleventh Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Kilner, retained in the Signal Corps 
on promotion. 

First Lieut. Robert K. Witson, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Jones, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Otto F. Lange, Twenty-third Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Christie, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Harlan L. Mumma, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Bar*holf, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. George H. Blankenship, Infantry (detailed in the 
Signal Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Martin, 
retained in the Signal Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Alexander M. Weyand, Thirty-fourth Infantry, 
to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Corlett, retained in the 
Signal Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Walter D, Mangan, Thirty-fifth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Ingles, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Elon A. Abernethy, Thirty-seventh Infantry, to 
be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Spatz, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Nelson B. Russell, Twentieth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Milliken, retained in the Signal Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Henry P. Blanks, Seventh Infantry, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Weir, retained in the Signal Corps on 
promotion. 

First Lieut. Bartlett James, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Royce, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


To be captains with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill original 
vacancies, 


First Lieut. Augustus Norton, Coast Artillery Corps. 

-First Lieut. Thomas J. Cecil, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Ralph ©. Harrison, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Francis P. Hardaway, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list: 
. First Lieut. Clement C. Heath, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John W. Wallis, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Frederic A. Price, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward P. Noyes, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles E. Ide, Coast Artillery Corps. 
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First Lieut. William D. Frazer, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. George. F. Moore, Coast Artillery Corps. j 

First Lieut. Roy R. Lyon, Coast 3 Corps. 

First Lieut. Virginius E. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps (Avia- 
tion Section, Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Thomas I. Steere, Coast. Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. William N. Porter, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut, Maurice B. Willett, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. George L. Van Deusen, Coast Artillery Corps 
(Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Cary R. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John H. Hood, Coast 3 Corps. 

First Lieut. Richard S. Dodson, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Christopher D. Peirce, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Philip M. Ljungstedt, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Joseph F. Cottrell, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First. Lieut, Edward L, Dyer, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Wallace L. Clay, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
Department). 

First Lieut. Walter L, Clark, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Simon W. Sperry, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 


officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Daniel N. Swan, jr. oe otro ge Corps. 
Artillery Corps (Ord- 


First Lieut. Charles M. Steese, Coast 
nance Department). 

First Lieut. Harry Stovall, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Fenelon Cannon, Coast Artillery “iol detached 
officers’ list, subject to examination required by law,* 

First Lieut. Richard F. Cox. Const Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John P. McCaskey, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward S. Harrison, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Harry T. Pillans, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Reginald B. Cocroft, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Kenneth B. Harmon, Coast onmag Corps (Ord- 
nance Department). 

First Lieut. Elmore B. Gray, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Herbert O'Leary, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
Department). 

First Lieut. Willard K. Richards, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Frank Drake, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Meade Wildrick, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frederick A. Holmer, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Fred Seydel, Coast Artillery Corps (Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Charles A, Chapman, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles Hines, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

‘First Lieut. Walter K Dunn, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Allen R. Edwards, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John T. H. O’Rear, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ralph E. Haines, Const Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Thomas H. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut, Laurence Watts, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut: Henry N. Sumner; Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Edward Roth, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. George W. Easterday, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut George B. Gorham, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut Charles N. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Austin G. Frick, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut: Sydney S. Winslow, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Wilmot A. Danielson, Coast Artillery 

First Lieut. Francis J. Torney, Coast Artillery Corps. 


First Lieut, Edgar B. Colladay, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Frederick R. Garcin, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Douglas C. Cordiner, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Julian S. Hatcher, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance 


Department). 
First Lieut. Ralph W. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Fred M. Green, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Delmar S. Lenzner, Coast Artillery Corps, ae 
tached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Roland W. Pinger, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 


nance Department). 
First Lieut. Donald Armstrong, Coast Artilery Corps, detached 
officers’ List. 


First Lieut. Franklin Babcock, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lieut. Hermann H. Zornig, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 


nance Department). 
First Lieut. Gladeon M. Barnes, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance 


). 
First Lieut. Earl J, W. Ragsdale, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 


nance Department). 

First Lieut. Raycroft Walsh, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harvey C. Allen, Coast Artillery Corps 

First ao Edward B. Dennis, Coast Artillery Corea, detached 


officers’ 
First Lieut. Roger B. Colton, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 


Pac’ 1 55 t. Oliver L. Spiller, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ 2 

First Lieut. Ruskin P. Hall, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Walter W. Vautsmeier, Coast Artillery Corps 
(Aviation Section, Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. John E. Sloan, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. William B. Hardigg, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Schimelfenig, Coast Artillery Corps 
(Ordnance Department). 

First Lieut. Charles R. Baxter, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance Department). 
First Lieut. Harold F. Nichols, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. . 

First Lieut. Franklin Kemble, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John G. Booton, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James B. Crawford, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert W. Clark, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Jobn L. Homer, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Gildart, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. George D. Holland, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, 

First Lieut. Douglas B. Netherwood, Coast Artillery Corps 
(Aviation Section, Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Arnold Heinrich, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Roy T. Cunningham, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Felix E. Gross, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. William T. Boyd, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lawrence A, McLaughlin. Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. George R. Meyer, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Homer A. Bagg, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Andrew L. Pendleton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Cherubusco Newton, jr., Const Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Walter Smith, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Hugh J. Knerr, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. George F. Humbert, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut, Arthur W. Ford, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Reuben N. Perley, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Joseph R. Cygon, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John H. Birdsall, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Levin H. Campbell, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Harold De F. Burdick, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John A. Baird, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Philip G. Blackmore, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Henry C. Davis, jr., Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance Department). 
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First Lieut. Benjamin N. Booth, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. George I. Thatcher, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Edwin F. Silkman, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Octave De Carré, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal 
Corps), subject to examination required by law. 


To be captains with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill casual 
vacancies. 


First Lieut. Claude M. Thiele, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. Virginius E. Clark, retained in Aviation 
Section, 

First Lieut. Cedric M. S. Skene, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. George L. Van Deusen, retained in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward Montgomery, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Wallace L. Clay, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Robert Edes Kimball, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance Department), vice Capt. Kenneth B. Harmon, retained in 
the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Shepler W. FitzGerald, Coast Artillery Corps 
(Aviation Section, Signal Corps), subject to examination re- 
quired by law, vice Capt. Herbert O'Leary, retained in the Ord- 
nance Department. 

First Lieut. Leigh F. J. Zerbee, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal 
Corps), vice Capt. Fred Seydel, retained in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Carleton U. Edwards, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, vice Capt. Julian S. Hatcher, retained in the 
Ordnance Department, 

First Lieut. Coleman W. Jenkins, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, vice Capt. Roland W. Pinger, retained in the 
Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Wilmer T, Scott, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. Hermann H. Zornig, retained in the Ord- 
nance Department. 

First Lieut. Herbert E. Ellis, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. Gladeon M. Barnes, retained in the Ord- 
nance Department. 

First Lieut. Randolph T. Pendleton, Coast Artillery Corps, 
detached officers’ list, vice Capt. Earl J. W. Ragsdale, retained in 
the Ordnance Department. : 

First Lieut. Stewart W. Stanley, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Walter W. Vautsmeier, retained in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Kenneth T. Blood, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. Charles A. Schimelfenig, retained in the 
Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Roy S. Atwood, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Charles R. Baxter, retained in the Ordnance Department. 
First Lieut. Samuel F. Hawkins, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Douglas B. Netherwood, retained in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Jesse L. Sinclair, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 

` officers’ list, vice Capt. Henry C. Davis, jr., retained in the Ord- 
nance Department. 

First Lieut. Oscar Krupp, Coast Artillery Corps, detached offi- 
cers’ list, vice Capt. Octave De Carre, retained in the Signal 
Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles Thomas-Stakle, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Robert Edes Kimball, retained in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Wood, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. Shepler W. FitzGerald, retained in the 
Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Edwin J. O'Hara, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Leigh E. J. Zerbee, retained in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Alden G. Strong, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. Stephen H. Mould, promoted. 

First Lieut. Rudolf W. Riefkohl, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, vice Capt. Louis S. Chappelear, promoted. 

First Lieut. John P. Leavenworth, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, vice Capt. Granville Sevier, promoted. 

First Lieut. Alexander C. Sullivan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert F. Woods, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harold B. Sampson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John McBride, jr., promoted. . 

First Lieut. Clarence L. Gilbert, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Richard K, Cravens, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur E. Rowland, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Harrison S. Kerrick, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lee R. Watrous, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Frank J. Miller, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph D. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. Philip S. Golderman, promoted. 

First Lieut. Spencer B. Lane, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. Charles. L. Lanham, promoted. 

First Lieut. Leslie MacDill, Coast Artillery Corps (Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps), vice Capt. George F, Connolly, promoted. 


First Lieut. Charles A. French, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John S. Johnston, promoted. 

First Lieut. John A. Hoagy Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Joseph S. Hardin, promoted. 

First Lieut. Oscar A. Eastwold, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, vice Capt. Louis E. Bennett, promoted. 

First Lieut. Earl H. Metzger, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. George L. Hicks, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Lee O. Wright, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
Department), vice Capt. Lynn S. Edwards, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lewis A. Nickerson, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance Department), vice Capt. Hugh K. Taylor, promoted. 

First Lieut. Philip R. Faymonville, Coast Artillery Corps 
(Ordnance Department), vice Capt. Alden Trotter, promoted. 

First Lieut. John S. Wood, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
Department), vice Capt. Frank S. Long, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert H.. Lee, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, vice Capt. John P. Spurr, promoted. 

First Lieut. David McL. Crawford, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, vice Capt. Francis W. Ralston, promoted. 

First Lieut. Oscar J. Gatchell, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance Department), vice Capt. Adna G. Clarke, promoted. 

First Lieut. Cris M. Burlingame, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Michael H. Barry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Raymond V. Cramer, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, vice Capt. Clarence G. Bunker, promoted. 

First Lieut. Sidney P. Spalding, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance Department), vice Capt. Harry J. Watson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Leonard L. Barrett, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance Department), vice Capt. Jacob E. Wyke, promoted. 

First Lieut. Stephen H. MacGregor, Coast Artillery Corps 
pod ieee Department), vice Capt. Charles O. Zollars, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. James Kirk, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Jchn Storck, promoted. 

First Lieut. James H. Johnson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert B. McBride, promoted, k 

First Lieut. John H. Lindt, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Leslie MacDill, retained in the Aviation Section. J 

First Lieut. Bird S. DuBois, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Cupt. 
Lee O. Wright, retained in the Ordnance Department. - 

First Lieut. Cyril A. Phelan, Coast Artillery Corps, detaciied 
officers’ list, vice Capt. Lewis A. Nickerson, retained in the Ord- 
nance Department. i 

First Lieut. Harry W. Stark, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, subject to examination required by law, vice Capt. 
Philip R. Faymonville, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Stiles M. Decker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
John S. Wood, retained in the Ordnance Department. - 

First Lieut. Raymond G. Payne, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Oscar J. Gatchell, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Archie S. Buyers, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Sidney P. Spalding, retained in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

First Lieut. William A. Borden, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Leonard L. Barrett, retained in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

First Lieut. Edwin B. Spiller, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Stephen H. MacGregor, retained in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be captains with rank from May 15, 1917. 

First Lieut. Ernest L. Osborne, Corps of Engineers, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Harold W. Sibert, Corps of Engineers, to fill an 
original vacancy. = 

First Lieut. Howard G. Borden, Corps of Engineers, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Thomas F. Farrell, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt. Roger D. Black, promoted. 

First Lieut. Kenneth S. Jones, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Theodore H. Dillon, promoted. 

TRANSFER TO THE Active LIST oF THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

Capt. Grayson V. Heidt, United States Army, retired, to the 

Cavalry arm with his present date of rank. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 

The first lieutenants of the Medical Reserve Corps herein 
named for appointment as first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army, each to rank from the date set opposite his 
name; 
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Walter James Bristow, June 2, 1917. 
Elias Earle Cooley, June 3, 1917. 
Thomas Dreux Hurley, June 4, 1917. 
Emanuel Kline, June 5, 1917. 
Josiah Baker Henneberger, June 6, 1917. 
Paul Miller Crawford, June 7, 1917. 
George Sawyer Woodard, June. 8, 1917. 
John Howard Sturgeon, June 9, 1917. 
Fred Grey Benton, June 10, 1917. 
Abram Lee Van Meter, June 11, 1917. 
Alexander Eugene Listoe, June 12, 1917. 
Raymond Wright Whittier, June 13, 1917, 
Wood Sue Woolford, June 14, 1917. 
Herbert Clarence Neblett, June 15, 1917. 
Leman Dow Cruice, June 16, 1917. 
Charles Benjamin Kendall, June 17, 1917. 
Cadmus James Baker, June 18, 1917. 
Francis Emil Gessner, June 19, 1917. 
James Walter Bunce, June 20, 1917. 
Herbert Lee Quickel, June 21, 1917. 
Chester Dye Allen, June 22, 1917. 
David English Smith, June 23, 1917. 
Leon Alexander Fox, June 24, 1917. 
Charles Marion Hunter, June 25, 1917. 
Rossner Enders Graham, June 26, 1917. 
Joseph Haines Francis, June 27, 1917. 
Charles Kettig Berle, June 28, 1917. 


George Charles Henry Franklin, June 29, 1917. 


William Thomas Weissinger, June 30, 1917. 
Samuel McPherson Browne, July 1, 1917. 
Frank Lamont Cole, July 2, 1917. 

Gerald D, France, July 3, 1917. 

Miner Frank Felch, July 4, 1917. 

Rowland Daniel Wolfe, July 5, 1917. 
Bascom Franklin Morris, July 6, 1917. 
Clarke Blance, July 7, 1917. 

William Adolphus Foertmeyer, J uly 8, 1917. 
Cornelius Oliver Bailey, July 9, 1917. 

Max Rievenack Stockton, July 10, 1917. 


VETERINARY CORPS. 


To be assistant veterinarians with rank from July 16, 1917. 


Harold Clarke, of New York. 

Daniel Henry Mallan, of New York. 
Louis Goldman Weisman, of New York. 
Everett Cooper Conant, of New Jersey. 
James Alexander McCallan, of Pennsylvania. 
Harry John Juzek, of Iowa. 

George Stutsman, of Iowa. 

Raymond Le Roy Conklin, of New York. 
William Alexander Aitken, of Iowa. 
William Henry Dean, of Pennsylvania. 
Solon B. Renshaw, of Minnesota. 

John yon Henry Schantz, of Iowa. 
Horace Zenas Homer, of Maine. 

Joseph Walter Hastings, of Delaware. 
Owen Howells, of Iowa. 

Clarence William Mould, of New York. 
Lewis Lathrop Shook, of New York. 
Oscar Edward Gladfelter, of Pennsylvania, 
Charles Van Wil Morris, of New York. 
Frank Holmes Woodruff, of New York. 
George Philip Bard, of New York. 

John James Connolly, of Pennsylvania. 
John Dudley Moore, of New York. 

Will Charles Griffin, of Wyoming. 

George Webster Derrick, of New York. 
Calvin Forrest Bennett, of Pennsylvania. 
Lloyd Clifford Ewen, of North Dakota. 
Charles Oliver Grace, of New York. 
Alfred Gustav Gierke, of New York. 
Edward Michael Curley, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert Miles Sarde, of Missouri. 

Nathan Menzo Neate, of New York. 
Joseph Napoleon Graves, of New York. 
James Russell Sperry, of Ohio. 

Charles Edward Fanslau, of New York. 
Floyd Chauncey Sager, of New York. 
Henry Emil Hess, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert Payne McComb, of California. 
Frank Columbus Meisner, of Illinois. 
William De Vane Faison, of North Carolina, 
Vincent Brown Wright, of South Carolina. 
Curtice Christopher Bourland, of Iowa. 
Charles Brenton Dunphy, of Michigan. 


‘ 


Paul Roberts King, of Kansas. 

Forest Lee Holycross, of Ohio, ; 

Daniel Sommer Robertson, of Toaila. 

George Leander Richards, of Colorado. 
Jerry Lewis Ruble, of California. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 17 (legisla- 
tive day of July 16), 1917. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 


William T. Kennerly to be United States attorney for the 
eastern district of Tennesse. 


MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL BOARD FoR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Arthur E. Holder. 

Charles A. Greathouse. 

James Phinney Munroe. 

POSTMASTERS. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abner Harlow, Mattapoisett. 

James Lally, Milford. 

James H. Madigan, Harvard. 

John J. Mahoney, Mittineague. 

Frederick H. Mulcahy, Gardner. 

Edward W. Sullivan, Stockbridge. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 18, 1917. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou art the source of all our blessings. Thou 
art the source of the inspirations of life. That which is noblest 
and best within us and which finds expression in our life comes 
from the Divine touch and is kindled into activity by Thy pres- 
ence with us, We look to Thee for guidance not only in the 
great affairs of life but in those more important things that per- 


„| tain to our own personal and spiritual interests. We pray Thee 


to make us so responsive to the Divine will that our acts may 
only be carrying out God’s purpose in us as men and as a Nation. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Monday, July 16, 1917, when, on 
request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
` The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. MeNary Sheppard 
Chamberlain Johnson. S. Dak. Martin Sherman 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Myers Smoot 
Curtis Kenyon Overman Sterling 
Dillingham Tar Page Stone 

Gore 2 Pomerene Underwood 
Husting McCumber Saulsbury 


Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] is detained on important 
business, 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Key] is absent on important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Twenty-seven Senators have an- 
swéred to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Hare, Mr. Horis, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. Net SON, Mr. New, 
Mr. PITTMAN; Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
Mr, THOMPSON, Mr. TELMAN, Mr. TOWNSEND, and Mr. VARDA- 
MAN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Surrn of Michigan] on important business. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 1 desire 
this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoMmas] on account of illness. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. REED, and Mr. Corr entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Hardwick, Mr. Ssara of Georgia, Mr. Wirttams, Mr. 
WADSWORTH, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Hanbixd, and Mr. BANKHEAD 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The presentation of 
petitions and memorials is in order. 


CENSUS FOR MILITARY DRAFT. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there was some little dis- 
cussion the other day on the subject of the regulations with ref- 
erence to the draft as it would work out in Ohio and Connecti- 
cut. I send to the desk a telegram from Hon. E. H. Moore, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, who was formerly our State insurance com- 
missioner and is one of the leading lawyers in Ohio. I ask 
that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Younestown, Onto, July 18, 1917. 


Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Youngstown yields in patriotism to no city in America, but we think 
it grossly unfair that we should be called upon for 1,739 conscripts, 
more than some States and two and one-half times as many as Dayton, 
which has 50 per cent more population. Conscription estimates are 
based on 8 of treble any estimate the wildest local enthusiast 
would claim for our — A Forty per cent of our registration were aliens 
not subject to copse: ption, leaving 11,000 bles, including first 
declarants, of which we have already furnished 1,536 volunteers, 8 
a full regiment. We ask no favors, but simply fair play. Since bot 
my two boys have volunteered I can not be accused of selfishness, but 
none for other fathers and mothers and for preservation of our in- 

ustries, so vital to successful prosecution of this war, which, in view 
of our large number of volunteers, will be seriously bi “ag k 
. Moore. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a dispatch 
from the governor of Massachusetts, which is in the same line 
as those presented by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and which 
I desire to read: 


n Boston, Mass., July 17, 1917. 
Hon. HENRY Canor LODGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


In line with 
h 


of Massac „ on which our quota for draft is „561; 
actual population by 1915 State census was 3,693,310, assu: average 
increase in two years has been same as during five-year period between 


grea pulation would now be approximately 3,824,068, 
or 115,495 es than reduced to 
more yoran figure I must. accept same as basis for distributing 

uotas for local board districts. Massachusetts, of course, stands ready 
o furnish her full quota, but that quota should not be placed too high by 
reason of faulty methods in ie ag | population. Federal estimate of 
present population of Raters for instance, is 80,000, although two 
years ago it had only 30, . Other places show di neies both 
too high and too low. Although I can correct this inequality as between 
cities and towns of the State, I can not change the quota of whole State. 
Doubtless Federal authorities desired a just basis, but this basis of 
estimate upon registration for draft seems to me unsound, as it penalizes 
States where registration was 9 and thorough in comparison 
with States where registration was incomplete. 

Samvet W, MCCALL. 

Mr. President, the other day when I spoke on this subject I 
did not mention any cases in my own State, for none had been 
sent me, and I attributed that to the fact that we had a com- 
plete State census in 1915, and it was a little more difficult, with 
so recent a census, to apply the same method of estimating 
which has been applied by the Census Bureau here. But it is 
evident that they have done the same thing in Massachusetts 
that they have in other Northern States. The case of Chico- 
pee, which the Governor mentions, is perfectly preposterous. 
I know the city well. It had 30.000 people two years ago by 
the State census, which is a very accurate and careful census, 
Now, two years later, with the immigration cut off, it is put 
down at 80.000, an increase in two years of more than 150 per 
cent. There can be no justice in such estimates as that on which 
to base a draft. 

Every State is desirous of giving its full quota, I have no 
question. I know the State of Massachusetts is, but we do not 
want to leave in the minds of the people of any State the feel- 
ing that they havé been called upon for more than a proper 
basis of estimate would give. It makes them feel that the rolls 
are padded with a view of putting more burdens on some States 
than others, and it is not well to have that sense of injustice 
rankling anywhere. j 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President; in deference to the com 
scription act, I think it ought to be stated on the record now 
that one great benefit has reSulted, namely, that ambitious 
towns, which claimed such exorbitant population, have been at 
last compelled to tell the truth. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not think it is neces- 
sary to make any reply to statements of that kind. We are 
not denying our population and we are not unwilling to do our 
duty, but in this matter I think the Census Bureau has adopted 
a rule which operates to the very great disadvantage of indus- 
trial States and communities. If they are to take the alien as 
well as the naturalized citizen and the native-born citizen, then 
we shall have no cause for complaint. But when we attempt 
to estimate the population based on the total number of young 
men of conscript age—native, naturalized, and alien—and then 
attempt to take our entire quota from the native and natu- 
ranae alone, it is quite apparent that an injustice is brought 
abou 

ik CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What is before the Senate? 

Mr, LODGE. Under the order for the presentation of peti- 
tions, I ventured to present a communication from the governor 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I was not questioning the right of the 
Senator to do so, Mr. President, but I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, no discussion is in order 
if the regular order is insisted upon. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply wanted to present a few figures, 
but if there is objection I will desist. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They can come in later. Are there 
further petitions and memorials? 


= MOBILIZATION OF STATE TROOPS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in regard to the location of 
camps in the South, I have an article from the Boston Tran- 
script which I ask may be read by the Secretary. It is headed 
The spirit of New England.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

ry read as follows: 
[From the Boston Transcript, Friday, July 13, 1917.] 
THE SPIRIT OF NEW ENGLAND. 


A sorry service for this corner of the country is the action of eight 
United States Senators in protesting to the Secretary of War against 
his order transferring the New England division of the National Guard 
to North Carolina for training. he Solid South will not, we hupe, 
mistake the ire of the Senators for a manifestation of the spirit of New 
England In justice to Senator Loben and Senator Weeks it should 
be said that they were urged to this unwise step by an appeal frem 
Beacon Hill. Couid they have conversed with the recruits at Framing- 
th the rank and file of the guardsmen from this Common- 
wealth, we are very confident that the names of the Massachusetts 
Senators would not among the eight protestants. The truth is that 
the New England guardsmen, with few exceptions, are solely concerned 
with getting as much training as possible as soon as possible. To them 
the waste of the month of June and most of July is inexplicable. When 
the War Ly gong refused to mobilize them they huped their gov- 
ernors would have the spunk to do it and thereby give them the beneit 
of two months’ additional training, so as to multiply the chances of 
their safe return from France. But the en were helpless in tne 
premises, and now that their orders are on the way they ure eage: to 
obey them without dickering or wanes An opinion very generally bell 
in the guard of this and other New England States is that training in 
another section of the country will have several advantages, for the 
New England division is not an “apron-string " unit and does not wish 
to become one by the playing of pork-barrel politics. 

The change from Fayetteville to Charlotte, N. C., for the training 
site of the New England division is said to be due to the fact that the 
former lacked a sufficient water supply to accommodate so many troops, 
The additional supply necessary could not be developed by September 1, 
and the site a few miles southwest of Charlotte has been chosen, where 
abundant water is available. Soi] conditions at Fayetteville are supe- 
rior to those at Charlotte, but the analysis at the latter city convinced 
the Army officers who made the examination that Charlotte soil con- 
tains enough sand to make the ground thereabouts suitable for troup 
training. ere is Gen. Wood's opinion of the Charlotte site: 

“I am most Sees surprised to find the nature of the soll here 
to be so well suited to the use of the camp. d also that the rail- 
road facilities are excellent, the water supply abundant, and a fine 
spirit among the people. We are trying to get the very best places for 
the soldiers to be trained. If it had been left entirely to me, I think 
I should have put all the camps in the best localities, even if that had 
been in one county. As it is, we are trying to make a reasonably fair 
distribution of them with the view of giving the soldiers good soll, good 
water, and good transportation facilities, for we should have a short 
haul to the embarkation —.— The welfare of the men is the main thing 
to be considered in the placing of the camp sites.“ 

Charlotte is the metropolis of the Old North State.” Situated an 
Sugar Creek, some 125 miles west by south of Raleigh, the city is well 
served by the Seaboard and Southern Railroads, being on the main line 
of the latter between Washington and New Orleans. At the iast census 
its population was 34,000. It has more than 40,000 to-day. II is 
noted for its good climate, its educational facilities, its industries, and 
for its progressive public spirit. Historically, its chief claim to fame 


ham or wi 


is the so-called Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, which was 
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adopted there on May 31, 1775. The city was occupied for several days 
b. Po 2 7 bend 


rd Cornwallis in 1780 and later became the quarters of Gen. 


reene, . 

When the first President of the United States assumed command of 
the American amy under the Washington Elm in Cambrid 142 years 
ago this month. New England troops hailed him h. y-as their 
commander in chief and did not hold back because he came from Vir- 

nia. When President Lincoln called for troops to defend the National 

pital at the beginning of the Civil War, a’ Massachusetts mt 
rushed forward in response without regard to distance or danger. That 
was the spini} of New 1 In the A — and that is the spirit of New 
England in the present. When Maj. 5 nard Wood was summaril 
removed from the command of the Department of the severa 
months ago, because he dared to tell Con 


ess and the country the truth 
about the Army, there was a countrywide public protest, but the onl 


comment of that New Englander was: I am a soldier and go where 
am sent.“ So say the New ae guardsmen to-day, for in 
hearts lives the spirit of New England. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not wish to take time; 
but as that article reflects on the action taken by my colleague 
IMr. Weeks] and myself I think, in justice to my colleague 
and to myself, I ought to say a single word. 

The editor of the Transcript and the writer of that article is 
a valued friend of mine of many years, and I have no sort of 
objection to his disagreeing with me about the action I have 
taken here or elsewhere, because I know that it implies. nothing 
but friendship, just as much as praise would. He is a native of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am glad to hear that, as he is so liberal 
in spirit, and he edits one of the most liberal and one of the 
broadest and best papers in New England. 

Mr. LODGE. I quite agree with the Senator. He can not 
praise the paper more highly than I should. The writer of this 
article is a native of North Carolina, and I think it is a credit 
to his head and heart that he still appreciates the beauties of 
that State and sets forth what an admirable place it will be to 
which to send Massachusetts troops; but when it comes to lectur- 
ing us about what New England should do and what New Eng- 
land should feel I venture to think that two natives of New 
England are at least as likely to be sensitive about the honor of 
New England as even the best of men who are born outside her 
confines. 

Mr. President, the point was simply this: All the northern 
National Guard, some 300,000 in number, are to be ordered to 
southern points for drill and training. They are to be ordered 
there in the midst of summer. Talking of my own State, as to 
camp grounds, we have great State camp grounds at Framing- 
ham, They are within half an hour of a seaport if it is desired 
to send troops to France. The National Guard will be the first 
to go for the reason that they are now very largely trained, for 
they have had experience on the Mexican border. As they stand 
to-day they are good troops. They will probably go very early 
in the winter, if not before the snow flies. It did not seem to my 
colleague and myself that to take those men and put them in a 
warm climate in the middle of summer was the best preparation 
for sending them to the sharp climate of northern France, which 
much resembles that of New England and our other Northern 
States. 

Mr. President, the argument of the War Department appears 
to be that if you send troops to Southern States you will have 
good weather there in the winter in order to drill and to train 
them. Granted. You will have good weather and many of the 
camps no doubt are in beautiful sites, although some are not; 
but how do they reconcile this argument with the other proposi- 
tion that the conscripts, the men who are to be drafted, will be 
the last to go necessarily, because they are entirely raw re- 
cruits. They have not even been organized into companies and 
regiments; they will have to be drilled through the winter. 
Where have they put those camps? aa 

They have put one of them, not all, of course; but they have 
put one in the center of Massachusetts. If that is a good place 
to drill recruits through the winter, why is it a bad place to 
Grill pretty well trained National Guard troops through the 
summer? That is precisely what has been done, I think it 
would be infinitely better to send the raw recruits of the draft 
into the southern camps, because they will have to be drilled 
through the winter, and to keep the National Guard in the north- 
ern camps in the summer. The camps are ready. All the States 
have their camps; there is no trouble about doing it; and some 
300,000 men now have to be carried many hundreds of miles to 
these camps. 

Take the case of Massachusetts alone. The troops can be 
put in the camp at Framingham, a State camp, where, as I have 
said, they will be within half an hour of a seaport; but, if 
they are sent away, they will have to be brought back to the 
coast ports after they are trained, and all that transportation 
will have to be duplicated. 

As for the feeling of the National Guard, I know they wanted 
to be mobilized; and they ought to have been mobilized long 


ago, but if, as the article points out, the National Guard in my 
State is opposed to the protest made by my colleague and myself, 
they have remained very silent about it, for the only communica- 
tions we have received have been telegrams and letters express- 
ing entire approval of our cause—not that the National Guard 
should not be mobilized, but that they should be mobilized at 
once, drilled, trained, and made ready for France in the North, 
in a cold climate, where they would be made fitter for going 
to France in the autumn than they would be if trained else- 
where. I think the protest was reasonable and had good 
grounds, The other argument may be more prevailing, al- 
nergy is not so to me, and I find no fault with those who 
make it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Masachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? $ 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to say, Mr. President, in 
confirmation of the views expressed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, that some days ago the governor of Wisconsin wired 
me a very strong protest against the Wisconsin Guard being 
transferred to Waco, Tex., for training. I wired the governor 
for information with regard to our own training camp. He 
wired me that there were some 1,800 acres, one of the best 
training camps in the country, with a three-mile police zone 
created by law, within which the sale of liquor is forbidden 
and all forms of vice and temptations that break men physically 
excluded and where the State is responsible for good order. I 
am preparing at this time as strong a letter as I can of appeal 
to the War Department that the Wisconsin Guard may be per- 
mitted to remain in Wisconsin, at least until October or Novem- 
ber, and that they be not transferred to a climate which at this 
season of the year would be a very great strain upon their 
physical endurance. 

I know that this is the feeling generally of the governors, of 
the adjutants general, and of the guard in the several Northern 
States, for I have had some talk with Senators on the floor here 
about it; and I know that there are other Senators who are 
in possession of like communications protesting against this 
thing being done at this time. The Senator from North Dakota 
has in his hands now a telegram from the governor of his State 
in commendation of the very principle for which the Senator 
from Massachusetts is contending. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. The same situation obtains with reference to 
the Indiana National Guard, and if those now in training in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps at Fort Benjamin Harrison shall also 
be sent South, the same situation will obtain as to them. They 
have been there three months, and if present information be 
correct they are shortly to be transported to some place in the 
South for final training, while the understanding is that the 
Indiana National Guard will be sent to some place in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The further information is that all of these troops are to be 
sent abroad some time this year. 

There have been protests filed not only by the soldiers them- 
selves, so far as they could file protests without violating the 
rules of military discipline, but if newspaper reports are cor- 
rect, the brigadier general in command of the troops at Fort 
Harrison, who is himself a Southerner, having been raised in 
North Carolina, has said that, in his judgment, it would be a 
mistake to transfer these troops from Indiana to any Southern 
State and then afterwards take them from there to France, 
when the climate of Indiana and France is very similar. I do 
not know thet these reports are true, but I have seen such state- 
ments accredited to him in the public press. I know, however, 
that protests have been filed by the adjutant general of In- 
diana against the transfer of the Indiana National Guard to 
any Southern State. 

This situation would be all the more aggravated if these 
troops after several months’ training were to be sent South and 
raw troops hereafter to be drafted into the service should be 
trained in Indiana during the winter season. Those who are 
now being trained and disciplined there might endure the rigors 
of any climate, while the raw troops hereafter to be taken into 
the service would not be seasoned to that degree, so that it 
seems to me that there is something back of the military idea 
in connection with all these transactions; what it is I do not 
say. ‘ 

‘Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not care to occupy further 
time, but as the Senator from North Carolina has had that 
article from the Transcript read, I thought I owed it to myself 
and to my colleague, at least to give our reasons, which I think 
are sound ones. 
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Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I received the other day—I am 
sorry I do not have it with me—a letter from a very brilliant 
person who has been inspecting the military camps throughout 
the United States, and who, indeed, performed a similar service 
not long ago through the camps of Europe, especially the train- 
ing camps. I was informed by that letter—and I presume the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] can confirm whether 
the information is correct or not—that the training camp at 
Plattsburg has been broken up, or is being broken up, to be re 
moved to Atlanta, Ga.; taken from a place which the writer de- 
scribes as being one of the most excellent lecations for a train- 
ing camp, and to be transferred to a place which the writer de- 
scribes—of course, I know nothing about it, except the informa- 
tion I receive from him—as not adequate in size and in other 

not a suitable place for a training camp. 

I have not thought of making a particular point about this 
matter, but it seems to be the thing that is going around, and 
I should like to know from the Senator from New York if it 
is correct that Plattsburg, which has been a type, a household 
word now among the young men of the country, the place 
where training began, is now to be a thing of the past and the 
entire rooted out and translated to some other point? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the statement of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is entirely correct. As is probably 
well known by Senators, there has been conducted at Platts- 
burg, on Lake Champlain, a training camp for candidates for 
commissions in the Army from the New England States and 
from a portion of the State of New York, including the city 
of New York. When the camp was opened there were present 
5,000 candidates for commissions. It is what might be termed 
a double-size camp, twice the size of the camp at Fort Myer. 
The Government built barracks and furnished all the facilities 
for the use of 5,000 men and their training, and invested, I am 
given to understand, in the neighborhood of $500,000 in putting 
up those buildings and establishing those facilities. 

The training at that camp will come to a conclusion in the 
middle of August, and it is announced as the determination of 
the War Department to send to Fort McPherson, Ga., and Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., all of the candidates for commissions from the 
New England States and the State of New York who have 
applied for admission to the second series of officers’ training 
camps. 

It is to be remembered that in this second series of camps 
there are to be, instead of 40,000 prospective officers in train- 
ing, only 16,000. Instead of the camps having an average 
attendance of 2.500, as at Fort Myer, they will have an at- 
tendance of 1,000. So we find that half a million dollars’ worth 
of buildings at Plattsburg, and I assume a quarter of a mil- 
Hon dollars’ worth of buildings at Madison Barracks, and an- 
other quarter of a million dollars’ worth of buildings at Fort 
Niagara, all of which are now occupied by officers’ training 
camps, will be abandoned and men sent for the second series 
ef camps into the South; and, mind you, their training will 
come to a conclusion before the Ist of December. They will 
not be expected to be trained in those camps in the winter at 
all; and I know from living in the region myself, having lived 
there all my life, that the climate, we will say, at Fort Niagara, 
at the mouth of the Niagara River on Lake Ontario, during 
the autumn months is one of the most delightful in America. 
For one, I have been unable to understand why the War De- 
partment is fearful of that climate through the months of Sep- 
tember, October, and the first half or two-thirds of November. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Minne- 


ta. 

Mr. NELSON. Can not the Senator see the great advantage 
this is to the railroad companies of the country, to carry these 
troops from one end of the country to the other? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, of course the men who 
are to go to the second officers’ training camps do not go in a 
body. They go by themselves from their various homes. Of 
course, the railways will have that extra number of passengers 
to carry, but I really can not believe that that is the motive 
back of the change. Apparently it is part of the broad and 
settled policy on the part of the War Department to move all 
training camps and troops out of the North and East and to the 
South, with the exception of the selective-draft camps. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts has said, at Ayer, Mass., 
a camp site has already been chosen, and I assume work is 
now in progress building the barracks for a selective-draft divi- 
sion. They are to spend the winter there. One just like it is 
being built at Yaphank, on Long Island, where selective-draft 
soldiers from the city of New York are to spend the winter in 
training. .So when we compare the policy of the War Depart- 
ment in the training of the selective-draft soldiers and its policy 


with respect to the training of the National Guard soldiers and 
the second series of officers’ training camps, we find it absolutely 
inconsistent. The Senator from Pennsylvania is entirely cor- 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
permit me to ask him a question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. In that same connection, perhaps the Senator 
from New York may be able to answer this question; I think 
perhaps he can: Has not the War Department, speaking of its 
policies in connection with the officers’ camp at Plattsburg, 
made some order refusing commissions to the young men who 
are 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania speak a little louder? There is a good deal of 
EO Aas Scraper bf sri bate ieee soar wie 


Nr. KNOX. I was about to ask the Senator from New York, 
in speaking of the policy of the War Department in this connec- 
tion, what he knows about the refusal of the department to 
grant commissions to the young men who were trained under 
the French officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no definite 
knowledge as to an order having been issued refusing to grant 
commissions to men who have been trained by a group of French 
officers who were sent here by the French Government on the 
invitation of some of our universities. Undoubtedly the Senator 
from Pennsylvania refers to a group of very distinguished 
French officers who, on the invitation of Harvard University, 
and with the consent of their Government and the knowledge 
and certainly the approval of the War Department, came over 
here and took charge of the training of a regiment at Harvard, 
a complete infantry regiment. The reports from that traihing 
are rather remarkable. They are to the effect that the French 
officers have enabled those young men to progress in their train- 
ing for preparation for the most modern warfare to an extent 
that none other of our training camps has yet approached. The 
Harvard regiment, like the Yale battalion of artillery, was or- 
ganized under the provision of law which created what is 
known as the R. O. T. C.—the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units of which have been established in the different universities 
and colleges of the country. The R. O. T. C. preceded the pres- 
ent officers’ training camps, and officers of the Regular Army 
have been detailed by the War Department, when they could 
be spared, to help these college boys get their instruction. In 
this particular case, however, the French Government sent 
over Gen. Azan and four other most distinguished French offi- 
eers, fresh from the fighting in France, and all the information 
that comes to us is that they have trained the boys that have 
been under them in the most modern and efficient way. 

Recently when the War Department found itself short of 
Regular officers it had to withdraw from the Harvard training 
regiment the officers assigned to it, and it has left these four 
or five French officers. as it were, in the air; and the word has 
gone out that the men who have gone through that training under 
them, and who, I am informed, are somewhat in advance of the 
men in our own officers’ training camps, can not receive commis- 
sions. They must go to the officers’ training camps. 

If an amateur may be permitted a suggestion, Mr. President, 
it would be that instead of placing any obstacle and discourage- 
ment in the path of these French officers who have come here 
and devoted their services to this training—and to-day they feel, 
I am given to understand, that their usefulness is at an end— 
we should invite two or three hundred French officers to this 
country and have them go to our officers’ training camps and 
our mobilization camps and teach our officers and men the 
very latest tactics in this war, for at best our own officers, 
trained and intelligent and energetic as they are, derive their 
knowledge of modern tactics very largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and reports and books. These Frenchmen, however. come 
direct from the trenches, and these five men, I venture to say, 
have done more good in the restricted field in which they have 
been working up there at Cambridge than any 10 or 20 of our 
own officers could possibly do. 

For one, I have regretted that any discouragement should have 
been thrown in the path of that kind of progress. I wish that 
we had two or three hundred of them here, under the auspices 
of the Federal Government, to be assigned to the camps to help 
our own Regular officers teach our men. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from New 
York if he desires to have it understood that the War Depart- 
ment is not giving recognition te equivalent training under 
these French officers? If the young men under their instruction 
have taken the same kind of training, does the Senator mean 
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that they are not getting the same recognition that they are to 
get under the training of our own officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is my understanding. In other 
words, the training under these French officers, instead of op- 
erating toward enabling the young men who have been trained 
to get commissions in the United States Army, counts for next 
to nothing. 

Mr. KNOX. And, as I understand the Senator from New 
York to say, it is, in his judgment, a superior training? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My judgment is an amateur's judgment, 
but I believe it is a superior training. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, under the order of petitions 
I desire to call attention to the fact that I have received several 
letters from prominent military and State officials of Michigan 
protesting against the transfer of the Michigan National Guard 
to Camp Waco, in Texas. The fact is, and can not be denied, 
that Michigan has ample facilities provided at great expense 
for the training of all of our State troops, who, however, ac- 
cording to latest reports, are to be intensively trained during 
the month of August in a hot climate to which they are not ac- 
customed prior to their embarkation for France. 

The statement that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OvErMAN] has put in the Recogn, showing the ancient historic 
value of the camp in North Carolina as a reason for locating 
a training camp there now, and also mentioning the further fact 
that it is close by the coast where the troops can be quickly 
mobilized for transportation abroad, does not quite apply to 
Waco, Tex., which is in the interior of Texas and hence farther 
away from the coast than is Michigan, where these troops have 
been organized and are now located. We can not understand 
why this order has been made. 

As I stated the other day, if our soldiers are te be best pre- 
pared for service in France, that preparation can be secured in 
the State where they live and which has a temperature and di- 
mate similar to that of France. It is unfortunate at this time 
that the people, for lack of good reasons, are forced to speculate 
as to the object of this recent military order. The only facts 
known give natural rise to ugly suspicions. The people sheuld 
know, and they must know, the truth. No reason has been given 
which could stand up under analysis for this sudden order 
changing troops frem the extreme North into the extreme South. 
If our northern troops are the ones that are to be sent to France 

nsportation can be provided for them, I insist 
that intensive training should be in a climate calculated to 
preserve their health and comfort, and especially when govern- 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I regret that I was 
Chamber when this matter came up, and did not hear 
ment made by my colleague [Mr. Lopcr], with whom 
accord on this subject. I would not now take the 
DCER bacases Tle Gk teh to reek AF cme eee oat A 
or two points in connection with the editorial which has been 
read as to which, perhaps, he was not informed. 

Mr. President, I have no criticism of the climate of North 


on that particular objection; certainly not from the standpoint 
of the New England troops. My colleague and I were not 
“dictated to by Beacon Hill,” as the editorial intimates, if Bea- 
con Hill means the statehouse in Boston, though I am very 
glad to know that the governor and the State administration 


pro 
to France—the War Department so states—they being 
the most nearly fitted for that purpose. Now, the War Depart- 


is a reason for taking that action, there certainly can be no 
reason for taking the portion of the New England troops repre- 
sented by the National Guard from Massachusetts, for they are 
probably going abroad before cold weather, certainly if trans- 
portation can be provided for that purpose. 

I think the editorial which has been read and ordered to be 
printed states that this action has been taken at the suggestion 
or on the recommendation of Gen. Wood. I happen to know, 
Mr. President, that Gen. Wood's opinion was not naked, and 
that he has made no recommendation about it. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the article did not say that. 
The article only stated what Gen. Wood said about this site. 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, Gen. Wood undoubtedly would say that it 
is a good site. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, that is all I put it in for—to show 
that he said it is a fine place for soldiers to go. 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly the location is satisfactory from 
a health standpoint; but the impression was given, and has 
been given in New England by this editorial, that Gen. Wood 
had recommended that these New England troops be sent south. 
His opinion was not asked, and he made no recommendation 
whatever about it. . 

Furthermore, Mr. President, day before yesterday, when it 
was given out to the press where these troops were to go, the 
statement was commenced by referring to the Surgeon General 
of the Army, and the impression was given in that article that 
the Surgeon General had passed on this question and had recom- 
mended, from the health standpoint, that these troops be sent 
South. I believe that the opinion of the Surgeon General of 
the Army was not asked on that question; and while undoubt- 


edly he would say that locations in the South, under ordinary 


conditions, for troops who were born and bred and raised in 
that section could be found which are salubrious and satisfac- 
tory from the health standpoint, I am sure if the opinion of the 
Surgeon General of the Army were asked he would say that it 
would be unwise to send troops from a northern climate into 
the South to be trained during the summer months—the very 
troops who are to be among the first sent to Europe. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, they will not be trained there 
during the summer. The Charlotte site that has just been 
selected will not be ready until the Ist of September, so the boys 
will ae there in September. 

WEEKS. That adds to the folly of the whole thing. 
uae ‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts owns sufficient camp 
grounds for all its National Guard. Next week, when these 
troops are called out, they can go to a camp ground where tent- 
age is sufficient, where every facility has been provided by the 
Commonwealth, and they can commence at once the intensive 
training which they are to take before they go abroad. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. If it is true that a camp has to be prepared 
at Charlotte, and that six weeks or two months are to be lost 
in the preparation of that camp, it adds another item to the folly 


I object to this action not because they are 
going te any other section, and that as a result somebody may 
lose something in the way of trade in New England, but because 
Leerer g- e aye KOA IO MONIA ter ped TA taka POT 
every 

Mr. A © arr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. WEEKS (continuing). And when the people of New 
England appreciate what is being done and the reasons for it, 
there is going to be a protest made which will be distinctly 


heard in Washington. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 


quiry. N 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon will 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for the regular order, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I was about to take my seat, 
e 10- ag eee Senator from Oregon that what is 
before the Senate now is a public question of importance which 
relates to the health of our troops and the conduct of our mili- 
tary affairs, and that no question which has any more perti- 


The 45 PRESIDENT. Is the Senator from Oregon insist- 
ing on the regular order? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I insist on it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the whole discussion is out 
of order. 
CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent to call up 
House bill 5326. 

. Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator allow us to transact morn- 
ing business and then call up the bill? We adjourned for morn- 
ing business and have not had time to get through with it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I asked for the regular order two or 
three times, but Senators branched off into a general discus- 
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sion. I make the request anyhow for unanimous consent to call 
up during the morning hour House bill 5326. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to withhold the request 
until I offer a Senate resolution and ask for its consideration. 
Will the Senator withhold it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the following resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 106) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he hereby is, requested to trans- 
mit to the Senate such information as may be in the hands of the Ship- 
ping Board to show what contracts have been let or are pending for 
the construction of ships under the authority of that board, the names 
of the contractors, the location and capacity of their yards, the price 
per. ton to be paid to them, the nature and amount of any advances to 

made to them from Government funds, together with any other in- 
formation which will indicate the disposition of appropriations already 
made for the uses of the Shipping Board or which will assist the Senate 
an tee consideration of requests from the said board for further appro- 
priations. 


Mr. SMOOT. I shall not take the time of the Senate now, but 
simply ask for the present consideration of the resolution. At 
-some future time I wish to make a short statement to the Senate 
as to the reasons why I have submitted the resolution. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That means the disposition of it at 
this time? - 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that it may go over under the 
rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


INVESTIGATION OF ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE LEGISLATION. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say I had in- 
tended to call up the resolution which I offered yesterday in 
relation to the appointment of a committee for certain purposes, 
but I appreciate the paramount importance of the bill to which 
the request of the Senator from Oregon is addressed. I shall 
therefore interpose no objection at this time. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR AVIATION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5326) to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Signal Corps 
of the Army and to purchase, manufacture. maintain, repair, and 
operate airships, and to make appropriations therefor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for and during the existing emergency the 
President be, and is hereby, authorized to increase the ee au- 
thorized commissioned and enlisted strength of the Signal Corps of the 
Army, including the Aviation Section thereof. 

Sec. 2, That to provide the additional commissioned personnel re- 
uired by this act the President is authorized to 33 appoint, 
etail, or attach as 3 officers in the Signal Corps, including the 

Aviation Section thereof, officers of the Regular Army, National Army, 
or National Guard, or the Officers’ Reserve Corps, or to appoint tem- 
rarily enlisted men of the Regular Army, enlisted men of the Enlisted 
erve Corps, or persons from civil life: Provided, t no person 
shall be so promoted, appointed, detailed, or attached until he shall 
have been found physically, mentally, and . ualified under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War: Provided further, That 
officers with rank not above colonel shall be appointed and commis- 
sioned by the President alone. irrespective of the rank or arate held 
by them on the date of the passage of this act, and that officers above 
the grade of colonel shall be appointed by the President; by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, irrespective of the rank or grade 
held by them on the date of the passage of this act. 
Src. 3. That to provide the additional enlisted men required by this 
act the President is authorized to raise and maintain, by voluntary 
enlistment or by draft, such number of enlisted men as he may deem 
necessary and to embody them into organizations hereinafter provided 
for in section 4: Provided, That the draft herein provided for shall 
not apply to any person under the age of 21 years or to any person 
above the age of 31 years: Provided further, That the es of 
chauffeur, first class, and chauffeur are hereby created in the Signal 
Corps. The pay and allowances of a chauffeur, first class, shall be the 
same as a sergeant, first class, in the Signal Corps. ng | and allow- 
ances of a chauffeur shall be the same as a sergeant in the Signal can. 
All chauffeurs while serving as such shall rank with corporals of the 
7 Corps and shall be subject to promotion and reduction to any 
other grade 7 authorized in the Signal Corps. 
Sec. 4. That the President is hereby authorized to appropriately 
officer and organize the personnel of the Signal Corps into such num- 
ber of divisions, brigades, re ents, wings, be eens ane battalions, com- 

anies, and mights as — 5 e necessary, and to increase or decrease 

e number of organizations prescribed for the divisions, brigades, 
regiments, wings, squadrons,-battalions, companies, and flights, and to 
prescribe such new and different organizations and personnel for divi- 
sions, brigades, rement, wings, uadrons, battalions, companies, 

and flights as the efficiency of the service may ie Sade 
The President is further authorized to organize such headquarters 
and headquarters detachments for divisions, brigades, regiments, wings, 
squadrons, battalions, companies, and flights as may be necessary, and 
to prescribe new and different organizations for such headquarters and 
rome byte detachments whenever the efficiency of the service may 
require. 


Sec, 5, That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is authorized to appoint for the period of the existing emer- 
ney such 8 officers of 3 des as may be necessary 
or staff duty and for duty with such brigades and divisions of the 
troops of the Signal Corps. including the Aviation Section thereof, as 
may be organized by the President. A 
acancies in all gradus of the Regular Army, National Army, or 
National Guard resulting from the temporary 8 of officers 
thereof to her des shall be filled or vacated as provided for in 
sections 8 and 9 of the act authorizing the President to increase tem- 
13 we ereti Establishment of the United States and approved 
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Src. 6. That officers detailed in or attached to the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps may, when qualified therefor, be rated as junior 
military aviators, military aviators, 9 military aeronauts, and 
military aeronauts, but no person shall be so rated until there’ shall 
haye been issued to him a certificate to the effect that he is qualified 
for the rating, and no certificate shall be issued to an person until 
an cape gt ¢ board, which shall be aan prone of two officers of experi- 
ence of the Aviation Section of the Si Corps and one medical officer, 

have examined him under general regulations to be ei psen by 
the Secretary of War and 9 me to the Army vy the War Depart- 
ment, and shall have reported him to bé qualified for the rating. No 
person shall receive the rating of military aviator or military aeronaut 
until he shall have served creditably for three years as an aviation 
officer with the rating of a junior military aviator or the rating of a 
junior military aeronaut, 3 that in time of war any officer or 
enlisted man who specially dis = yop himself in active service may, 
upon recommendation of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, be rated 
as a junior military aviator, military aviator, junior military aeronau 
or military aeronaut without regard to examination or to length o 
service : vided, That junior military aeronauts and military aero- 
nauts shall be entitled to the same increase in rank and pay as are 
now authorized by law for junior military aviators and military avia- 
tors, respectively: Provided further, That any ‘officer attached to the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps for any military duty requirin 
him to make regular and frequent flights shall receive an increase 
3 ceng of the pay of his grade and length of service under his 
commission. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War is authorized from time to time 
to cause such number of the enlisted men of the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps above the grade of corporal as he may deem necessary to 
be rated as aviation mechanicians or as balloon mechanicians in the 
manner now prescribed by law: Provided, That balloon mechanicians 
shall receive the same increase of pay as now prescribed by law for 
aviation mechanicians. 

Sec. 8. That all officers and enlisted men of the temporary forces of 
the Signal Corps, including the Aviation Section thereof provided for 
herein, shall be in all respects on the same footing as to pay, allow- 
ances, and pensions as permanent officers and sted men of corre- 
sponding grades and length of service in the Regular Army. 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall operate to decrease the 
resent authorized strength of the Regular Army or National Army here- 
ofore authorized by law. 

Sec. 9. That during the existing emergency authority is hereby given 
to the President, through the War Department, for the purchase, manu- 
facture, maintenance, re , and operation of airships and other aerial 
machines, including ‘instruments and appliances of every sort and de- 
scription necessary for the operation, construction, or equipment of all 
types of aircraft, including guns, armament, ammunition, and all 
necessary spare parts and equipment connected therewith; and all 
necessary buildings for uipment and personnel in the Aviation 
Section and for the purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation, 
through the Chief Signal Officer of the porn of all motor-propelled 

assenger and e carrying vehicles w may be necessary for 

e Aviation Section of the Signal Corps. 

And during the existing emergency authority is hereby further given 
for the. establishment, equipment, maintenance, and operation of avia- 
tion stations, including (a) the acquisition of land, or any interest in 
land, with any buildings and improvements thereon, by porchane, lease, 
donation, condemnation, or otherwise: Provided, That by order of the 
President any unappropriated or reserved ar lands may be reserved 
from) entry, designated, and used for such aviation stations; (b) the 
improvement of such land by clearing, grading, draining, seeding, and 
otherwise making the same suitable for the purpose intended ; (c) the 
construction, maintenance, and rocr of permanent or temporary bar- 
racks, quarters, hospitals, mess houses, administration, instructional 
and recreational buildings, hangars, magazines, storehouses, sheds, 
shops, garages, boathouses, docks, radio stations, laboratories, observa- 
tion stations, and all other buildings and structures necessary or ad- 
visable; (d) n and introducing water, electric light and power, 
telephones, telegraph, and sewerage to aviation stations and buildings 
and structures thereon by the extension of existing systems or the 
creation of new systems and their maintenance, operation and repair, 
installation of plumbing, electric fixtures and telephones, fire appa- 
ratus and fire alarm systems and the maintenance, operation, and re- 
pair of all such systems, fixtures, and apparatus; (e) construction and 
repair of roads, watks, sea walls, breakwaters, bridges and wharves, 
dredging, filling, and otherwise improving land and water sites; (f) pur- 
chase of stoves and other cooking and heating apparatus, kitchen and 
tableware, and furniture and equipment for kitchens, mess halls, offices, 

arters, barracks, hospitals, and other buildings, screens lockers, re- 

igerators, and all other necessary equipment ; {s) purchase of gaso- 

line, oil, fuel, and all supplies of every kind and character necessary 
or advisable for maintenance and operation of aviation stations, in- 
eluding electric light and power, telephones, water supply, and sewer- 
age service; (h) purchase and manufacture and installation of all kinds 
1 tools, material, supplies, and equipment for construction, 
maintenance, and repair of aircraft, buildings, and improvements at 
8 stations, or property or appliances used in connection with 
aviation. 

And also for the purchase or manufacture and issue of special cloth- 
ing, wearing apparel, and similar equipment for aviation purposes, 

And also for the actual and necessary expenses of officers, enlisted 
men, and civilian employees of the Army and authorized agents sent on 
special duty at home and abroad for aviation purposes, including obser- 
vation and inyestigation of foreign military operations and organiza- 
tion, manufacture of aircraft and engines; also special courses in for- 
eign aviation schools and manufacturing establishments, to be paid 
upon certificates of the Secretary of War certifying that the expendi- 
tures were necessary for military purposes. 

And also for vocational training, including employment of necessary 
civilian instructors in important trades related to aviation, purchase of 
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of the Signal Corps as may ote ealled into active service such en- 
listed men as may be enlisted in the Aviation Section of — Signal 
Co under the provisions of section 2 of the act to raril 
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10 men on the ground to every flier, and under the law as it 
stands to-day, without the draft provision to which the Sena- 


tor from refers, the President would have the power to 
detail drafted men for the service covered by the bill under the 
pome which is conferred upon him to raise technical troops. 

Mr. CURTIS. I had not read the hearings before the com- 
mittee and of course I had reference only to those men used for 
the purpose of flying. If it is not the intention to draft men for 
that purpose, but only to use those who volunteer, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Chief of the Signal Corps has 
Stated that to be the present and future policy of the Govern- 
ment. There is another thing, Mr. President 

Mr, CURTIS. Just on that line, I do think, however, that 
such a provision ought to be put in the bill, because the proviso 
3 


person under 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The purpose of that is—— 
Mr. CURTIS. I know what the purpose of it is, but I say 
because of that limitation I think men who are not qualified 


3 the draft herein provided for shall not apply to any 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. wg peak the bill is so plain in 
its terms that it does not seem to me to be necessary or ad- 
visable in the crisis which confronts our country to undertake 
to analyze the several sections of it nor to discuss the bill at any 
length. It speaks for itself. The House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs entered into extensive hearings with reference to 
the bill, and after the hearings it was carefully ‘revised, re- 
ported to the House, and passed, without a dissenting vote and 
with very little discussion. When it came to the Senate it was 
at once referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and after 
some discussion the committee felt that while there was much 
in the measure that might just as well have been left out, yet 
in view of the urgency of the situation, concluded to report ‘it 
to the Senate without any amendment whatsoever. 

The purpose of the bill is stated on the face of it, to in- 
crease the Signal Corps of the Army and the Aviation Section 
and to provide for the expenditure of money in order to accom- 
plish this purpose. I shall be glad to undertake to answer 
questions that Senators may ask me with reference to the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to ask the Senator in reference to 
the three words “or by draft,” on page 2, line 17. There are 
but few men between the ages of 21 and 31 qualified for this 
kind of service. It seems to me that if the words “or by 
draft” are to remain in the bill persons who are not qualified 
for aviation service should be exempted from the draft. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In my opinion, the use of the word 
“draft” in this act does not enlarge the power under the act 
of May 18, 1917, which provides for increasing the Military 
Establishment. The draft provision might just as well have 
been left out, for it adds nothing to the powers conferred upon 
the President under the act referred to. But, Mr. President, 
let me call the Senator’s attention to this fact, and it was 
testified to before the House committee: The. Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, when he appeared before the House com- 
mittee, made the statement, and it has been subsequently 
corroborated by other members of the Aviation Section, 2 
it was not and would not be the policy of the 
put fliers in the service except by voluntary enlistment. But 
it must not be forgotten that in the Aviation Section there are! 


emergency. 

Now, let me call the Senator's attention to the fact that there 
were hearings in the House which were printed and published 
and all of which are accessible to the Senate but not to the 
public. There have been extensive hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Military Affairs Committee of this Senate ou 
aeronautics generally, but not on this particular bill, some of 
which. have been printed and some have been treated as con- 
fidential, and asked to be so treated by the Secretary of War 
particularly. All, however, are accessible to Senators. All of 
these very questions which the Senator is discussing are cov- 
ered by those hearings. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the word of the chairman of 
the committee is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, is the bill still before the 
—ĩ 5 as in Committee of the Whole and now open to amend - 
men 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 
age Beng ed i I offer the amendment which I send ta 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 17, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “ or by draft.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, with what the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has said I am in partial agree- 
ment only. Undoubtedly under the law already passed the 
President could detail, or the military authorities could detail, 
for the service of the Signal Corps or any branch of it, including 
the Aviation Service, any of the men who were conscripted for 
military service; but if this bill should pass as it the 
House of Representatives he would also be authorized to draft 
as many additional men into the military service of the United 
200 as would be required to carry out the provisions of this 

Mr. President, to that I am opposed for several reasons, which 
I think it my duty to the Senate and to the country to state. 
In the first place, I am fundamentally opposed, on principle, to 
the drafting of anyone for military service outside of this coun- 
try. I stated my position as plainly as I could to the Senate 
when the law which we passed on the subject was under con- 
sideration. For the defense of this country, if it is conceivable 
that such a thing were necessary, I would draft American man- 
hood from the cradle to the grave; but, Mr. President, my own 
fixed and unalterable conviction is that to draft a freeman for 
military service on a foreign soil is utterly incompatible with 
freedom. I can not now, as I could not then, support any meas- 
ure which proposes such a thing. 

The conscription act is the law of the land. So long as it re- 
mains such, although it became such against my will and without 
my vote, I yield to its provisions that implicit obedience which 
every good citizen owes to every law of the land, whether he 
approved its enactment or not, so long as it does remain the law 
of the land; but I find it utterly impossible to vote now, as I 
found it utterly impossible to vote then, to apply the conscrip- 
tion principle to the people of this country. I regarded it then, 
as I regard it now, as wholly unnecessary and wholly unwise, as 
well as un-American. I therefore can not yote for this 
bill if this provision remains in it. I say that with a great deal 
of reluctance, because, with the exception of the three words 
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which I have moved to strike out, namely, and by draft,” and 
of the proviso on the same subject that follows it a line or two 
‘down in the same section, I am heartily for this bill, and would 
‘support it with more pleasure than any proposal that has yet 
been submitted to the Congress of the United States in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of this war. 

I think an examination of the public records of this country 
will disclose that some 8 or 10 years ago I offered in the House 
of Representatives the first bill to provide for any considerable 
aviation ‘service in connection with our Military and Naval 
Establishments that was ever suggested in either House of the 
American Congress. I have long realized that this country had 
made very inadequate preparation and provision along those 
lines; and I have long thought that we ought to provide ade- 
quately for just this service, not only in connection with the 
Army, as is proposed in this bill, but in connection also with 
the Navy of the United States. I would with great pleasure, 
in spite of the very large amount of money involved, support 
this bill if it could be disentangled from this fundamental ob- 
jection which I have to the conscription system. 

Mr. President, as pointed out by the Senator from Oregon, 
it is unnecessary that that question should be injected into 
this bill. I think we have about enough conscription already. 
I do not see any need of unnecessarily going any further along 
that line. Any one of the men who may be conscripted under 
the existing law can, as I have already stated, be assigned to 
this service, anyway. 

I also have noticed, as suggested by the Senator from Oregon 
in the report made by the House committee this statement with 
reference to the point I am raising: 

Section 3 authorizes the President to raise and maintain an addi- 
tional enlisted force in this particular service, either by voluntary en- 
listment or by draft. 

Haye we abandoned the principle of selective conscription? 
Has it come to pass that in proposing this bill the War Depart- 
ment is willing that men shall volunteer, when it contended 
not very long ago that it was the most stupendous folly to per- 
mit it? I have always been in favor of permitting the Amer- 
ican people to volunteer to fight this war or any other war in 
which this country may be engaged. Senators may rest as- 
sured that they will fight it, if we ought to have a war at all. 

I thought, when the question was before the Senate, that we 
would be absolutely forced to declare war on Germany; I saw 
no escape from it. No matter what might have been done to 
ayert it at some time prior to the time when this war issue was 
forced upon us, at that time we had drifted into a position where 
Germany had fired upon our flag and murdered our peaceful and 
inoffensive citizens upon the high seas, and we could not, un- 
less we were willing to surrender nationality itself, according to 
my judgment, fail to protect our citizens or fail to declare the 
war that we did declare. Having declared it, I am willing to 
go as far as any man in this Republic will go in order to wage 
it adequately, but I am not willing to take any man’s dictum 
that we must do certain things that violate every American 
‘principle in order to wage it adequately. 

Starting out to destroy Prussianism, it is asserted that we 
must Prussianize this country in order to accomplish it. I dis- 
pute that. The American people have grown to their present 
greatness, to their present power by the application of American 
ideas and American ideals to lives and conduct. Personal lib- 
erty, individual freedom, competition, are among the forces 
that have made this Nation among the greatest and most pow- 
erful factors in all this world’s affairs; and, for one, I am ut- 
terly unable to see how Senators can hope—and I say this with 
all deference to their opinions, for I know that many of them 
honestly entertain the other opinion—how Senators can hope 
that in a moment we can reverse the processes of American 
thought, the habits of American life, abandon the traditions of 
the American people, and fight a war more successfully, more 
gloriously, more effectively, than we could if we fought it nat- 
urally, and as free men, who are willing, yea, anxious. to give 
their blood to its last drop to uphold the national honor and to 
provide for the national safety. 

For one I can not, and do not, take the slightest stock in 
the assertion that we hear so often made, in the doctrine that 

we hear so often proclaimed, that it is necessary to do all these 
things—to have conscription, food control, food dictatorships, and 
every other sort of dictatorship in order to drag the American 
people into a war or to force them into its prosecution. For 
one I deny and dispute that proposition. For one I believe with 
all my heart and with all my soul that this war will be a great 
deal more popular among our people, will be prosecuted with a 
great deal more success, with a great deal more celerity, 
with a great deal more spirit, if we let our people go along natu- 
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rally, as they have been accustomed to do, in matters of this kind 
and do not abridge or destroy their fundamental rights and 
liberties, 

There is another thing. It may be psychological only, it may 
be sentimental only; but I believe it is far more than that. I 
believe the American people will fight this war more enthuslasti- 
cally, more expeditiously, and more successfully, if we will get 
right square down to bedrock with them, and tell them that we 
are waging this war because Germany fired upon our flag and 
murdered our peaceful citizens upon the high seas, and for no 
other reason on this earth whatever except that. 

There are many people in this country who would spend the 
last drop of blood their bodies contain—and they are just as 
loyal Americans, Senators, as anybody who holds a contrary 
opinion; do not deceive yourselves about that—who would 
spend the last drop of blood their bodies contain to wage a war 
to establish American rights and to vindicate American honor, 
and would go to whatever extent is necessary in order to accom- 
plish either result, who hesitate—and I think rightfully—over the 
proposition that we ought to wage a war to change the boundary 
lines of a single country in Europe or to determine what form of 
government any foreign nation on this earth shall have. 

Let us get this question disentangled from this bill. We do 
not need any conscription for this service. The War Department 
itself says it does not propose to conscript or draft men to be 
fliers, to go up in the air, and to fight these machines in the air. 
Well, if they do not want to do that, why do they ask us to give 
them power to do it, and why should we trust to the mere word 
of our agents and servants that they will not do it? If they do 
not want to exercise that power and we do not wish to confer 
it, let us strike these words “or by draft” out of this bill. If 
they need men on the ground to assist the fliers, they have al- 
ready ample authority of law, as the Senator from Oregon has 
said, for that purpose, and if they do not want to draft these 
fliers and do not want to raise them by conscription there is no 
need for us to give them the power to do so, and we ought not 
to do it in any event. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that we may strike those three 
words from the bill, so that Senators who are conscientiously 
opposed, fundamentally opposed, to this proposition may not 
have to vote against a bill which they favor because of the un- 
wise and unnecessary intrusion of this question into this 
measure. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I am not going to delay 
the Senate in the final disposition of this bill by anything that 
I may do or say, but I will not vote for any measure which pro- 
vides for compulsory military service. I think we have had 
enough conscription in this country for the time. 

The men of America have suffered the treatment usually 
accorded subjects rather than citizens quite enough; really, they 
have had a little more, I think, than they relish. I still have 
faith in the patriotism of the American people. I believe that 
there are enough patriots left who will readily volunteer to 
render any service necessary to the triumphant success of the 
Nation’s cause. 

All the patriotism of the country, thank God, is not possessed 
by the men who hold Federal offices in Washington, clip coupons 
in Wall Street, or who hold commissions in the Regular Stand- 
ing Army of the United States. I am not afraid to trust the 
people to attend to their own public business ; and if the cause is a 
righteous cause they will shed their blood in defense of that 
cause, and if it is not a righteous cause they have got a right 
to demand that the cause for which they are asked to fight and 
die shall be a righteous cause. With this conscript provision 
eliminated, I shall vote for the bill, notwithstanding the fact 
that I think the amount carried is ridiculously large; but that 
is in keeping with the prodigality with which public moneys are 
being expended by the Congress. Of course, if these airships 
are needed in the war, we have got to have them; but it looks 
like a pretty heavy burden upon the toiler when you realize that 
for this purpose, and this alone, a tax of about $30 for the head 
of every family in the United States is levied. Just think of 
it, Mr. President, $30, per family when there are thousands of 
families in the United States the squalor of whose home is made 


more horrible and the suffering intensified by the wail of little 


children weeping for bread. 
But I would not oppose the bill or vote against it on account 


of the amount of money it carries. I would rather that our people 


be hungry than that their; patriotism and their honor should 
be questioned. I am going to insist in this instance, as I have 
done in the past, that the patriotic Americans be given the 
opportunity to volunteer their: services in this particular line 
It may be that the patriotism 
which glorified the hearts of the fathers of the Republic is no 
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longer in the heart of the present. generation, but I shall not 
believe it until it is proven by their own recreancy. 

. Now, Mr. President, with this statement I am ready to vote. 
I hope the measure may be disposed of at the earliest possible 
moment. Delay is inexcusable from any viewpoint. 

There is no excuse for the waste or prodigality of time of 
which the Senate is so often guilty. This waste of time under 
the circumstances is almost as great a crime as our extravagance 
in the use of public funds. The Senators are informed on the 
question at issue, the American public have made up their 
minds about it, and I think final and definite action ought to be 
taken. 

I am sorry to say, however, that the conclusions reached by 
the American people have not exercised very much influence 
upon the Congress in the settlement of some matters in the 
recent past, but the wishes of the people may have some influ- 
ence upon the Congressmen of the future. There is one thing 
certain: If the people are true to themselves and their own 
interests, they will see to it that their servants, the Congressmen, 
give heed to their wishes. 

Mr. President, this is a Government which ought to derive 
all of its Just powers from the consent of the governed, and it 
should also be a Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. I believe that is the best law; most responsive to 
the public needs, which is public sentiment crystalized. The 
public servant, from the President of the United States down 
to the most insignificant officer in the State, will make a great 
mistake, even during the stress of war, to refuse to listen to the 
voices of the men and the women whose toil produces the 
wealth of the country, maintains its commerce in time of peace, 
and fights its battles in time of war. It is their inalienable 
right to know what their public servants are doing and to 
express their opinion, either in praise or in condemnation of 
the work of the public officer. It was very gratifying to me to 
see from the newspapers a day or two ago the manifestations 
of independence and patriotic courage on the part of our 
brethren across the border in Canada. They are protesting 
against certain acts of injustice—of petty tyranny—on the part 
ef the government, and they have a right to do it. It is their 
government; and I want to say, Mr. President, that it will be 
an unhappy day for America when her citizens are denied the 
right to express their sincere and honest thoughts about public 
questions. 

The excluding from the mails of certain newspapers that are 
guilty of no offense except the exercise of the blood-bought 
privilege of an honest patriotic citizen to express his convic- 
tions on governmental and social questions! I do not agree with 
much that some of these papers say, but I deny the right of any 
officer, from President down to constable, to proscribe, limit, or 
abridge the right of free speech. It is not treachery in a news- 
paper editor to express his disapproval of anything that the 
Congress or the President has done since the beginning of this 
war. He has got a right to do it, and to deny his paper the 
privileges of the mail for publishing his thoughts violates 
the spirit and letter of the Constitution and the very genius of 
our Government. There is no danger, no harm is to come, from 
the free and full discussion of all public questions, and I think 
the closing of the mails against such publications is unwar- 
ranted, and the further effort to put a padlock on the mouths 
of the free men of this country at this time is unfortunate in 
the extreme, and it will recoil upon those who do it. 

The tyranny of the Prussian despot is out of place in this 
Republic, and the methods of the despot can not last long 
among free people, and he who undertakes to transplant that 
noxious social weed upon American soil will find that it will 
grow up to clog his pathway and lacerate his feet. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote on the pending measure, 
and I trust that it will be expeditiously disposed of. 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, a feature of this bill which I 
think ought not to be overlooked is the failure to provide in it 
any adequate method in which to protect the interests of the 
United States in the making of these contracts involving 

I wish to present, to lie upon the table, the following proposed 
amendment: On page 12, line 3, after the words “ Section 10,” 
insert: 


The President of the United States shall appoint a committee on 
aviation contracts of three officials, who shall thoroughly examine and 
approve all contracts relating to aviation and fix a — . for 
materials, supplies, labor, services, and other factors ent into 
such Government contracts. Such committee shall be responsible for 
safe; rding the interests of the United States in such contracts, under 

nalty of immediate dismissal. No contract shall permit any profit 
n excess of actual cost plus 20 per cent, nor in any contingency a 

rofit which would be indust under fair competitive bidding; nor shall 
he maximum herein declared be held to be authorized as a rule, but 


only as a maximum in cases which justify it. 
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Mr. President, here is a proposed appropriation of $640,000,000— 
a gigantic sum, enough to stagger the imagination of any 
human being. There is no limitation upon what may be paid 
for aeroplanes under this bill. We have seen aeroplanes selling 
in this country for $5,000, $6,000, and $7,000, jumping up now 
to ten, twelve, fourteen, twenty thousand dollars, and I have 
seen in the public press a statement that this sum—$640,000,000— 
will buy some 22,000 aeroplanes, when, in point of fact, on any 
reasonable basis it ought to buy many times that number. I 
am not willing to sit here and impose taxes upon the people of 
the United States without any limitation whatever and leave no 
adequate safeguard to protect the people of this country against 
departmental or indirect graft of any kind. 

We have in the history of past wars every reason to know 
that human nature is open to temptation under extraordinary 
opportunity for making gains, and while I have every reasonable 
respect for our present organization of the National Council of 
Defense and its advisory committees, confide in them and believe 
in them, at the same time I do not feel willing to leave the doors 
wide open to have our officers, overtaxed as they will be, sub- 
jected to the hypnotic influence or the argumentation or the 
statement of alleged facts which may persuade them to enter 
into contracts that may be grievously unjust to the taxpayers 
of the United States. 

Why, Mr. President, if we allow 200, 300, 400, or 500 per cent 
profit in the construction of these aeroplanes this $640,000,000 
will soon be gone and we will be called on to appropriate more 
money and impose more taxes on the people of this country. 
There is a limit even to the possibility of response of the people 
of the United States if we do not adequately safeguard these 
expenditures. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In connection with what the 
Senator is saying, I want to ask the Senator whether he thinks 
it is necessary to provide for an organization that will call for 
the appointment of brigadier generals and major generals almost 
without number? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the point to which I desire to 
address myself in the very few moments which will be at my dis- 
posal is this question of safeguarding these expenditures, not 
only in this bill but in other bills, notably the food-control bill. 
We must safeguard these expenditures, and I hope the Senator 
will pardon me if I do not go off into the digression to which he 
invites me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought that was right squarely 
on the point, because, as I look at it, I am afraid that a great 
part of this $640,000,000 is going to go into an organization of 
officers, and so on. I will say that an Army officer called my 
attention the other night to the fact that this bill provides for 
a large corps of major generals—that is, that will be the result— 
and brigadier generais, and officials of that sort. I have not 
had time to examine the bill very carefully, but I notice that 
in section 4 it provides for an organization of divisions and 
brigades and regiments, and all that sort of thing, of these flying 
machines, It seems to me that that is not necessary. It may be; 
but there is where a great part of this $640,000,000 is going to go. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I think not, Mr. President. I do not approve of 
appointing officers unnecessarily ; but the expenditure of money 
to pay for the personal services of officers is negligible by the 
side of paying $25,000 apiece for aeroplanes that cost $5,000. 
Make no mistake about that. These aeroplanes are destroyed 
every day—10, 15, 20 of them at a time in a battle. I am not 
willing to have the United States pay any more for these aero- 
planes than they cost. Perhaps we will have to stimulate the 
activities of individuals and allow them some special commercial 
profit in order to permit and invite their activities. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator indicate 
how that is to be done? The interest of the Government is safe- 
guarded in this bill just about as much as it is in other bills. 

Mr. OWEN. It is not safeguarded at all, in my opinion. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I am in perfect sympathy with the Sena- 
tor in his desire to prevent the robbery and the plundering of 
the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. OWEN. You are not going to do it unless you haye a 
specific method for doing it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The point I wanted the Senator to expa- 
tiate upon is, how are you going to do it? 

Mr. OWEN. I have proposed a plan here by which a par- 
ticular committee will be chargeable with the duty, and then I 
have limited them. As it is, we will have advice given upon the 
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question of these contracts by gentlemen on our advisory com- 
mittees who are experts in aviation. I do not know who they 
are; I am not acquainted with them at all; I do not know a 
single individual on the committee so far as I am at the moment 
advised; but they are the experts, and they will be charged 
with giving expert advice. .While they may not enter into any 
contracts themselves with regard to the particular advice they 
give, they can create an atmosphere of cost which will be toler- 
ated and which ought not to be endured by the head of the de- 
partment who orders the contract to be made, and who perhaps 
signs the contract when it is made. He signs it to the best of his 
knowledge and belief upon expert advice. Now, I am not willing 
to leave the Secretary exposed to the danger of being advised 
unwisely in regard to this matter. I want some committee 
chargeable with the knowledge of cost, a committee which is not 
interested in any way in the world, a disinterested committee 
which has taken an oath of office to serve the United States, 
and a committee whose members will be subject to instant dis- 
missal if they fail to discharge their function properly. I want 
a committee charged with the duty of knowing what these 
values are. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? - 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator, I presume, will not be will- 
ing to leave these questions to the presidents of the companies 
that manufacture flying machines? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the question implies a lack of 
confidence in the integrity of those whe are acting in an ad- 
visory capacity. I should like to say, in connection with that, 
that I think these men who have been summoned to act in ad- 
visory capacities have been very useful in the field of giving 
their advice and counsel, and have been useful in many other 
bab le I have very substantial confidence in them and in their 
integrity. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator that it is left in the last analysis to the President of 
the United States and to the Secretary of War? If they can not 
be trusted to properly supervise these contracts, then they cer- 
tainly can not be trusted to appoint and to discharge the so- 
called board to award them. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, we must consider the element of 
human frailty in this world, and we must consider that the 
President of the United States, who may be charged with the 
authority of conducting this war, has not within the power of 
flesh and blood the ability to discharge the innumerable duties 
imposed upon him by statute. We know that, and we know 
that it is not within the power of flesh and blood for the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy to conduct the details 
of the great departments of which they are the heads. We 
have got to distribute this labor; we have got to distribute this 
responsibility ; and we have got to put it in a place where there 
is somebody who has nothing else to do but this special thing 
“to safeguard these contracts.” 

I do not want to leave it with the President of the United 
States. I have confidence in the President of the United States, 
but he is neither omniscient nor omnipotent. He is a human 
being, already charged with duties so great that it is a marvel 
that a man can stand and not be broken down physically and 
nervously by the strain upon him. I think we ought to have a 
concrete plan by which to charge some special individuals di- 
rectly with the responsibility of safeguarding this money, and 
then limit such persons as to the profits which under any cir- 
cumstances they shall permit. The Government can comman- 
deer, if necessary, and when we take into our hands the gigantic 
power of saying to the young men of this country that they 
shall go and expose their bodies on the line of shot and shell, 
when we command them to go into the jaws of death, I say that 
we should not permit any fraud to creep into the structure of 
the expenditures and the means of safeguarding the expen- 
diture of this gigantic fund which we are proposing. If we do, 
we shall be unfaithful to the boys we send to battle, and who 
are entitled to all the munitions of war that the funds appro- 
priated can honestly buy. 

* Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am a member, in an humble 
way, of the Military Affairs Committee, and I think I ought to 
say just a word regarding this bill. 

There were provisions in the bill as it came from the House 
that were objectionable, at least to some of the members of the 
committee, and the one with reference to the draft was espe- 
cially objectionable to myself. But, Mr. President, the com- 
mittee arrived at the unanimous conclusion that the thing to 
do was to report this bill without amendment and ask the 
Senate to pass it without amendment, so that it might imme- 
diately become a law and the work of constructing a great 


aerial organization of men and materials might be at once en- 
tered upon, and I venture to express the hope that we may this 
morning, without any delay’ whatsoever, pass this. bill in the 
manner and form that it was received from the House. 

I appreciate the objection offered by my distinguished friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], and, as he knows, and as all 
know, I concurred in the views he expressed with reference to 
the draft. But we fought that question out; the draft was 
ordered ; 500,000 men—indeed, 687,000 men—are to be imme- 
diately drawn, and an additional number may be drawn, within 
the discretion of the President, at any time. Any one of these 
men so drafted can be ordered into the aerial service if it 
should be desired to order him in. Therefore there is no 
injury done and no wrong done and no violence done by insert- 
ing the provision for drafting in this bill, unless that injury 
or wrong or violence has already been done, or the end could 
be obtained by employing the present law. 

Mr. HARDWICK rose. 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. For 
instance, let us assume now that the Senator from Georgia 
is right, and that the department shall want to employ the draft; 
and let us assume that the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia should be adopted, and the word “draft” stricken out 
of this bill. Still, proceeding under the present law, the war 
authorities could draft more than 1,000,000 men, and, after hav- 
ing drafted them in that way, could then command any one of 
them to take charge of a machine if they saw fit to do it. So 
that while the word“ draft“ may be obnoxious in this bill to the 
Senator from Georgia, and I do not like it myself, it seems to 
me that it is futile and useless to make a contention over it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course the Senator must concede, how- 
ever, that it is true that additional men may be drafted for this 
particular service under the law? : 

Mr. REED, Exactly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, another question and then I will be 
through with my interruption. The Senator does not think, I 
take it, that men ought to be drafted for this peculiarly danger- 
ous service of flying who may not be fitted for or adapted to it; 
and if the officers of the department feel that way and will not 
7 7 5770 that service, why should they be authorized by law to 
do it 

Mr. REED. If the bill was here as a matter of first instance, 
I would vote for the Senator’s amendment, but it is inconceivable 
to me that the War Department would take a man who was 
unwilling or not qualified to take charge of a machine and by 
force compel him to get into one of these aeroplanes and under- 
take to navigate the air. I do not think they will doit. I think 
it is an unfortunate phrase, but, I repeat, they could under the 
present law reach the same end if they want to, and I have con- 
fidence that they will not want to. I hope the bill can pass 
without any delay of any kind. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. If I understand it correctly, there are now ap- 
plicants enough for the aviation service on file in the War De- 
partment to supply all the possible requirements of the depart- 
ment for a year. So it does not seem to me that this is entirely 
a practical question or that it can make any great difference 
whether the provision is in the bill or not. I think it should 
be in the bill, but I have not any idea that there will be any 
drafting of men until next year for this service. 

Mr. REED. In regard to the proposition brought forward by 
the Senator 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should have liked very much to have 
gone on with the bill that has been before the Senate, but in 
view of the unanimous-consent agreement and the shortness of 
the time for the discussion of the food-control bill, I feel that 
the Senate ought to proceed with the unfinished business. 

Mr. REED. Probably we can get the aviation bill disposed of, 

Mr. MARTIN. Why not go on with it for a little while? . 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I do not think you can. 
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Mr. REED. I will conclude what I have to say in a moment. 
I have a great deal of sympathy with the thought that is con- 
tained in the proposed amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma, 
but I trust that amendment will not be placed upon this bill. 
I hope we will not get into a position where we are going to 
have long debates in regard to this measure. I think it is to 
be differentiated from other legislatioa which is before us, It 
relates directly to the battle line, directly to our action at the 
front. I do not think there is anything as important as to get 
speedily at the work of constructing these machines and the 
training of the men. A day's delay now may mean a great deal 
in the future. I hope the bill may pass without any amendment, 
and I trust it can be arranged to-morrow morning so that it may 
have further consideration. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendinent 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose 
of entering upon the discussion of the bill now pending before 
the Senate, but I thought it proper just now, in view of what 
has been said this morning regarding the camps and the sending 
of soldiers from Northern States to the States of the South, 
that it would be appropriate to read what Surg. Gen. Gorgas 
said on that subject as reported in the Official Bulletin of 
Monday, July 16, on page 4. It is rather a brief statement. I 
do not know but what it has been called to the attention of 
Senators before, but it seems to me in connection with what was 
said on that subject it would be well to have it appear. 


FAVORS CAMPS IN SOUTH—-HEALTH ADVANTAGES BETTER THERE, SAYS 
SURG. GEN. GORGAS, 


“T am strongly in favor of sites in the South for training camps, be- 
cause of health advantages to the men,” said Maj. Gen. Gorgas, Surgeon 
aren of the Army, when asked his opinion on the camp site selec- 


every day,” Gen. Gorgas sai 
our National Guard camps, rain is scarce in the 
heaviest training will be done—and at night soldiers here will sl in 
1 — — where there is free air circulation, Plenty of fresh air the 

e means that any germs which may be about are kept on the move 
and are given slight chance to increase., 

“The few weeks of summer weather which soldiers in the South may 
encounter will be more than offset by the long autumn and mild winter 
during which the troops will undergo the larger part of their training.” 

That seems to be a reason given here by the Surgeon General 
of the Army which should, I think, answer some of the criti- 
cisms that have been made upon the subject. There are other 
reasons undoubtedly of a military nature, and possibly more or 
less of a confidential nature which prompted the placing of these 
troops that on the face, to those who are laymen and amateurs, 
perhaps would not appear wise. $ 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseEND] seems to find 
considerable fault that his troops from Michigan are going down 
into Texas. It will be remembered that the camps in the 
South can not be made ready immediately. The summer will 
practically be over before the men will go into camp, and the 
training there will be during the winter months, when it is 
necessary that the men shall be out of doors. The training 
should be intensive, and every day used in out-door training. 

The troops I have seen who haye been in camp on the border 
at Laredo and other points in Texas are very healthy looking 
soldiers, and I have not seen a man who has complained of 
any uncomfortable conditions there, let alone unhealthy condi- 
tions. I am quite sure that soldiers in Michigan will be bene- 
fited rather than harmed by proceeding to what the Senator 
calls a hostile country and a hostile climate. I think it would 
do them good to get out of Michigan and into a life near the 
border which may be more stirring and interesting. 

However, there are reasons undoubtedly for it. I am not 
possessed of the reasons of the department at all. I simply 
rose to call attention to this paper by the Surgeon General, 
which appears in the Official Bulletin, and I thought it ought to 
appear in the Recorp in connection with some observations 
that were made this morning on the subject. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr: President, I regret that the Senator from 
Florida is not in a position to give some military reason for 
transporting these men to the South. I have not been able to 
obtain one from anyone, and I am anxious for that kind of 
Anformation. i 

In the brief comment which I made I quoted from the Surgeon 
General of the Army. I should limit what I said, I think, by 


saying that I have not talked with him personally, but I am in- 
formed by a man who did, and the authority is perfectly credit- 
able, that the Surgeon General stated that his advice had not 
been asked about this transfer of troops from the North to the 
South. Of course he would not state, and no other responsible 
officer would say, that healthy places could not be found in 
the South for troops, but the Surgeon General certainly gave 
the impression to my authority that he would not be in favor 
of transferring them from the North to the South during th 

summer months or early fall months for training. i 

These men are going abroad, and they are among the first to 
be sent just as soon as transportation can be furnished. 

According to the statement made by the Senator from Florida, 
they must remain in northern camps for a considerable time 
until the southern camps are ready. That being the case, why 
not let them remain in the camps provided for them until they 
go abroad rather than go to the expense, to say nothing of the 
health conditions, of transferring men from a northern to a 
southern climate in the hot season. Why should they not re- 
main in northern camps until they are put on board ship and 
sent to France? 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WEEKS.» Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to inquire whether there is not 
a cantonment in Massachusetts? 

Mr. WEEKS. There is, for drafted men. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That will probably take care of some 
80,000 or 40,000 men, I take it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think it is proposed to provide for all the 
drafted men in New England at the Ayer, Mass., camp. 

Mr, FLETCHER, It is not proposed, therefore, to vacate 
aod anos and send those troops South at all, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am very glad the Senator has made that 
point again. The men who are being drafted are not to be 
sent abroad until next spring. No one contends that it will 
be done or can be done before that time. If it is practicable to 
have a cantonment in Massachusetts for New England troops 
who are to remain there throughout the winter, why should 
we take other New England troops in July or August into a 


climate to which they have not been acclimated, and when they 


are to be the men who are to go abroad as soon as transporta- 
tion can be furnished? 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I said a moment ago, the War De- 
partment has not confided to me any answer to these inquiries 
at all. It just occurred to my own mind. Of course, the 
Senator will understand that these troops—it appears to me, 
anyhow, just on the surface—are being prepared to be sent 
across the ocean. They probably will not want to embark 
them in New York or Boston or Philadelphia. The port of 
embarkation will probably yet be determined, and that port 
may be somewhere in this part of the country. That may be a 
reason. I do not say it is, but that may be a reason why all 
the troops are not being put in camps adjacent to Boston or 
New York. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is possible the War Department will em- 
bark from Deming, N. Mex., to which place will be- sent the 
troops from Ioia, North and South Dakota, or from Waco, 
Tex., or from some other interior point. The War Department 
has not confided in me, although I signed a protest against the 
transfer of those troops at least a week ago, The War De- 
partment has not seen fit to acknowledge the receipt of that 
protest, 

As far as I understand it, the War Department is not con- 
fiding in anybody and is not giving a single military reason why 
these men should be transferred to the South. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to remind the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the War College have no member of 
the Medical Department of the United States a member of the 
War College and they are opposed to having any member of the 
Medical Department of the Army as members of the War Col- 
lege. They do not want any membership taken from the 
Medical Department of the Army as members of the War 
College. If they did that they would probably get some med- 
ical advice with regard to temperature and the effect upon 
eee beings of transferring them from a cold to a hot 
climate. È 


Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Mas- 


sachusetts if he can speak with some authority as to when the 
troops are to be sent to France. 

Mr. WEEKS. The War Department have not confided that 
information to me. I am informed, perhaps somewhat indi- 
rectly, that the troops that are going to France first sre to be 
those portions of the Regular Army qualified by the training 
which is being given them and the National Guard, and that 
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the troops will be sent there just as rapidly as transportation 
ean be furnished. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know how that is. I do not know 
who establishes the camps and reestablishes them. That is with 
the men who are in control. Senators are making & sectional 
question of it. I put this article in the Rxconp this morning. 
I do not know who the editor is who wrote it. It is a leading 
editorial from a leading paper in New England. That is all I 
know, and that the spirit of it is as fine as that of any article 
ever written. I know one thing, that no southern man controls 
the location of these camps. I know that there were no south- 
ern men on the board that located them. had some rea- 


They 
son for the location; I can not tell the Senator what it was. | # further 


This paper goes on to say that your guardsmen want to go 
down there, and I am glad of it. If they go down there and 
mix with our people and our people come up here and mix with 
your people, it will be a very good thing to do. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, a great many southern people 
go into the section of the country which I represent to avoid the 
heat of the summer. Great numbers of Floridians go there in 
order to avoid the extreme heat of Florida. They go to New 
England to spend the summer months, and I commend them for 
it; I think they are using good taste; but I think if you were 
proposing to send men from New England to Florida for the 
summer these same people would say it was not wise. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator if some other newspaper 
besides the Boston Transcript would not rather disagree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the New England Sen- 
ators, because they raise this issue? Why should they raise 
the issue? What is the purpose of it? You know the troops 
are not going to get training until about September or October, 
and it is most delightful down there at that time. 

Mr. WEEKS. In a legislative way the Senator from North 
Carolina raised this issue. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The issue was raised and I read the article 
from the Senator’s own paper, in the Senator’s own State, 
which he admits is one of the greatest newspapers in his State. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is not my own newspaper. If it were, it 
would not have said what the Senator from North Carolina has 
seen fit to put in the RECORD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator from Massachusetts deny 
that it is one of the most prominent newspapers in his State? 

Mr. WEEKS. It is a prominent newspaper. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Without continuing this discussion, ad- 
mitting that the people from Florida go to Massachusetts in 
summer and enjoy the bracing and cool atmosphere and splendid 
climate there, and admitting, as the Senator will, that people 
from Massachusetts come to Florida to spend the winter and 
enjoy the climate there, and taking as a fact that people from 
States adjoining Florida go there in summer in order to get the- 
breezes from the ocean, and they enjoy the climate in summer, 
I will ask the Senator if it is not true that it is quite impracti- 
cable to train troops out of doors during the winter months in 
Massachusetts? I think I saw a statement like that from the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] a few days ago. I 
think he stated in the Senate that on account of the low tem- 
perature and ice and snow, and that sort of thing, they could not 
very well train troops there in the winter. Is that the case 
or is it not? 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator from Florida how 
he thinks the 40,000 men who are to be sent to Ayer, Mass., and 
who are to remain there all winter, are to be trained? Either 
the War Department is wrong in one case or it is wrong in the 
other. If they can properly send men there who are to remain 
all winter with certainty, why should they not retain in Massa- 
chusetts those who are to go abroad as soon as transportation 
ean be furnished? You have to take one horn or the other of 
the dilema. y 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not accept that, but I suppose it is 
one problem to deal with a few men and another to deal with a 
great many. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, what bill is now before the 
Senate? s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The so-called food-control 
bill. The amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
to tħe committee amendment is under consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it does not seem to me 
that we are likely to get a vote upon that until perhaps 
very late in the evening, and it would be impossible to present. 
any other amendments under the 10-minute rule as they 


should be presented. I therefore at this time desire to present 


and have read, to be eonsidered after the pending amendment, 
an amendment that I shall prepose to effer instead of the amend- 


ment intended to fix the price of grain. I should like to have the 
amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] will propose later the following amendment: 

On page 10, line 22, after the word „ 


“In de eompensation to be paid for farm 
labor employed in produ the same, whether furnished by the farmer 
= m of Family — 9 the —— N — oo 
compu or a same rate of wa ‘or 
labor, or labor a like degree of telli lihas pol, mano ioe AS 


oration and 
creased cost to the farmer of all 
required, and other ad- 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KENYON. I rose more to a parliamentary inquiry than 
anything else. 

4 PRESEN pre tempore. The Senator from iowa will 
e 

Mr. KENYON. Under the unanimous-consent agreement the 
bill was taken up and committee amendments were first to be 
disposed of. I should like to ask the Senator from North Dakota 
if he is simply bringing up this amendment to be proposed at 
some future time and intends to discuss it now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I just stated that a short time ago when 
the Senator was not here. 

Mr. KENYON, If the pending amendment could now be voted 
on and disposed of, would the Senator have any objection to it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I not only would not have any objection to 
it but I would much prefer it. 

Mr. KENYON. Will not the Senator let us try to get a vote 
on the amendment now? r 

Mr. McCUMBER. I certainly will; I will be glad to yield if 
we can get a vote at the present time. 

Mr. KENYON. I suggest that we have had the amendment 
before us for four days and if it could be disposed of we could 
then proceed to the consideration of other amendments, but if 
other Senators offer their amendments and proceed with the 
discussion of them we will be in a worse mix-up than ever. 


and have never discussed the 
amendment at all during that time, but have discussed other 
provisions of the bill. I saw no opportunity of getting rid of it 
po barren S that we could consider other amend- 
meni 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator is mistaken in saying 
the amendment has not been discussed. It has been discussed, 
but everything else under the sun has been discussed. We have 
about reached the point where I take it we can vote on.the 
amendment. If we can, will not the Senator let us do that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there is any hope that a vote can be 
taken upon the amendment that is pending, I will yield for that 
purpose, and I prefer to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator that, of course, the Chair can not bind the Senator to 
take any such action, and if the Senator does not continue the 
Chair will put the question and recognize whoever rises. The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have taken so much time I am 
ashamed to take any more, but I want te say that at first I was 
in favor of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, but on 
further examination I came to the conclusion that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio would weaken the present law. 
The present law, as it has been for 50 years, is better than the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. I think his 


amendment ought to be defeated for that reason. I think the 


latter part of the amendment amounts to a legislative sanction- 
ing of the practice of men making contracts substantially with 
themselves. It is true the clause provides that they shall not 
actually sit while the contract is being made, but their influence 
will be there. If the Senator from Ohio will consent to an amend- 
ment being added in the following language, “ Provided, That 
nothing herein shall be held to repeal, alter, or change the pro- 
visions of section 41, page 1097, of Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large, 
of the years 1907 to 1909,” I will not object. I ask the Senator 
if he will accept that amendment? 


course, 
attach the amendment which the Senator from Missouri desires | 
to attach to it, it would practically leave the law as it now is, 


>. 
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If that amendment is to be 
adopted, the entire “amendment might just as well be defeated, _ 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I asked that question in order 
to bring that very point out. It is now perfectly plain that the 
Senator from Ohio intends by his amendment to change the 
provisions of the law as that law has stood for 50 years, and to 
permit some of the things that are now prohibited by that 50- 


without any change whatsoever, 


year-old statute. Let me read it to you: 
[Sec. 41, 35 Stat. L., 1097, 1907-1909.] 


No officer or agent of any corporati joint-stock company, or associ- 
ation, and no member or agent of any firm, or n or indi- 
rectly intereste] in the pecuniary fits or contracts of sueh corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company, association, or firm, 


shall be 
shall act as an officer or agent of the United States for 3 
of business with such corporation, joint-stock cpp apes gn San 
firm. Whcever shall violate the provision of this n shall re 
not more than $2.000 and imprisoned not more than two years, 

That section in substantially that same form was passed in 
the year 1863, during the great Civil War. It has stood upon 
the statute books ever since. Now that the Senator from Ohio 
states that his amendment would be nullified if a provision 
were added to it to the effect that the present law shall not be 
changed, it is perfectly plain that the purpose is to change the 
present law and to permit something which the present law 
does not perfnit; in other words, to use the language of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], to grant an indulgence to 
men as members of corporations or joint-stock companies and 
also as representatives of the United States Government to 
deal with reference to contracts. 

Mr. President, that in my judgment is absolutely intolerable. 
I want to read from the case of the president and trustees of 
the city of San Diego against the San Diego & Los Angeles 
Railroad Co., Fourty-fourth California, Report 106, July, 1872. 

This action was brought to have a deed executed by two trus- 
tees of the city of San Diego declared void and canceled. The 
deed was made pursuant to an act in the legislature empowering 
the trustees of the city to donate to the defendant, the railway 
company, not to exceed 5,000 acres of Pueblo land of the said 
city upon the terms and conditions that the trustees might des- 
ignate. One of the trustees of the city was an owner of stock 
in the defendant railway company to the amount of $10,000, 
and was one of its directors. 

( Justice Belcher, delivering the opinion of the court, stated 

p. 113): 

The general principle is that no man can faithfully serve two mas- 
ters whose interests are or may be in conflict. e law therefore 
will not it one who acts in a fiduciary capacity to deal with him- 
self in his individual capacity. “It may be ed,” says 
“as a prevailing principle of the law that an agent must not 
self during his agency in a position which is adverse to tha 
gg nse A For even if the honesty of the agent is un 

is impart’ality between his own interest and his 
relied 9 et the princi; has in fact bargained for 
5 all t 8 


ercise 
l, ability, and industry of the agent, and he is entitled 
to demand the’ 2 7 — of all this in his own favor,“ (1 Pars. on 


jjs 2 "ond. 
That same doctrine could be read from a thousand cases, if 
desired. 
I call attention to a case In which Judge Chilton uttered some 
observations that I think are worthy of repetition: 
The State ex rel. Claunch v. Castleberry (23 Ala. Reports, 85; 
loc. cit., 88, 89), 1853: 
a Sp CES ere eigo il temp 
0 u 
vk fromm the str ct line of duty, — —. ——..— of 
8 him incompetent to sit in ny cause in 2 he is 
maxim is, Nemo judex in causa propria,’ and it is alike founded in 
T e sense and a just desire to preserve from impurity the — 


tions to de- 
Interest, b; 


of justice.” 

c. cit., 89 : “The earlier common law reports abound with authorities 
upon this point. o 11818 3. . Vent. Hard >; Hob, 87; 
Salked, 396, ‘The mayor of Hereford was laid 
by the heels Yor eae — 7 ocak in a cause w wae 
lessor of the plaintif in TOR sious he, by charter, 
judge of the court.’ So in the Earl of 's case (12 Co., What 
was resolved that the chamberlain of Chester being sole judge of 
equity, can not decree anything wherein himself onan a „ for he can 

be a judge in his own cause; and this fundamen ple is ad- 
hered to with such pertinacity that it bas been held that no practice 
to the contrary shall be allowed to overturn it 3 Str 1173; 5 M. & S., 
513). Indeed, Lord Coke, in Dr. Bonham's Co., 118), clearly 
intimates that an act of Parliament at contravening tt 1 de, „ void, as 
against common right (see also 12 R., 71). 


That is very ancient authority, but it is very honorable, This 
goes upon the question of public policy. 

In the case of E. J. Edwards v. W. K. Estell et al. (48 Cal, 
194), 1874: 

The coun surv: 
that he would searc) 
the county; would notify 
whereupon Stewart would make entry upon such lands. After entry 
was properly filled out and title was vested, he would by deed convey 


r made a parol contract with the defendant 
out and survey swamp and ov 


lands 
Stewart, one of the defendants, of such 4 


a one-half interest in sald lands to the county surveyor. The contract 


= ae in part, when Stewart died. e surveyor then brow — 
gy vole gems Stewart's heirs for the division of the property. 
as a conclusion of law that the agreement was Rosine 
Sabile — and therefore vold, 
- Hawley v. Baldwin (19 Conn., 585), 1849: 

In this case the judge and the commissioner appointed by him 
were both inhabitants and taxpayers of the town of Newtown. 
This town was beneficially Interested in the assigned estate of 
Lemuel Sherman because of a claim held by the city against the 
Sherman estate, 

The court held that the judge, as a taxpayer of the town of 
Newtown, was interested in the estate at the time he appointed the 
commissioners, and, being interested, he had no jurisdiction to 
make the appointment. 

The commissioner, as a taxpayer of the town, was also inter- 
ested during the whole of the time that he was acting upon other 
claims against the said estate. No subsequent act can therefore 
restore the jurisdiction to the judge or the commissioner. Their 
ae were void. 

Loe, cit., 589, 590: “It can make no difference, in respect to the dis- 
qualification of the o judge and commission, in this case that the town was 
only 3 interested in the claim presented by Mr. Belden. A 
beneficial interest is as great a disqualification as a strict technical in- 
terest; it will have the same operation upon the mind of a judge. Be- 
sides, the statute speaks of interest generally as a disqualification ; and 
it would be contrary to its express provisions, as well as to numerous 
decided cases, to limit it to cases where the judge has a legal interest, 
which he can pursue in his own name.” 

There is one further authority I want to quote. It is the 
opinion in the Sixtieth Georgia, page 221, in the case of The 
Mayor and Council of the City of Macon et al. against Huff. 

William A. Huff, while mayor of the city of Macon, Ga., and 
ex officio president of the council, contracted with the city coun- 
cil to lease the city park for five years to keep the same in good 
repair, and so forth. When a new council was elected it brought 
a bill against Huff to annul and set aside the contract. 

Judge Jackson, delivering the opinion of the court, stated 
(loc. cit., 225-226) : 

His administrative and executive duties as mayor require him to 
overlook and jndge of the extent and manner in which, as contractor, 
he di ese obligations. Can he do it disinterested!y? Possibly 
he may; but = law regarding our fallen nature as al ‘weak, and 
profiting by by the prayer vee the Son of God 5 for all men, 


such temptation be laid in the path of any man, however 

exalted his, office or pure his character. How would it look for Gov. 

2 itt, while in office to lease for himself the penitentiary convicts, 

State road, or Mares and Brunswick road. when it is his official 

aon to see to it that the lessees carry out paaria their contracts 

the State? It will be observed that these contracts with Mr. Huff 

executory and continuous—that the contract is not executed in its 

totality on his part—but he obligates himself to do things day by day 
for the entire term of his contract. 

It matters not how fair the contract may be, public policy will not 
uphold it. This principle is iterated and reiterated everywhere in the 
books. ` 

I commend that language to the Senate; and I say, with all 
respect to those who are acting on the board of advisors, that 
they are no better than the judges of the courts of England, that 
they are no better or purer than the judges of our own courts, 
and that they come within the language I have just read. I- 
should like to read part of it again: 
but the law regarding our fallen nature as all weak, and profiting by the 
prayer which the Son of God prescribed for all men, forbids that such 
temptation be laid in the path of any man, however exalted his office or 
pure his character. 

Waymire et al. v. Powell et al. (105 Ind., 328), 1885: 

In this case two members of the board of county commission- 
ers measured the abutments of a county bridge so as to allow the 
contractors the proper money for building such abutments. The 
two commissioners then put in a claim to the county court of 
which they were members for a per diem allowance for the work 
of measuring such abutments. 

Tustice Mitchell, delivering the opinion of the court, stated 
(loc. cit., 332-333): 

As the board of commissioners can make no contract of any kind with 
one of their own number, there can be no such thing as an allowance to 
a county commissioner for services voluntarily rendered or things vol- 

furnished by a member of the board. * 

“Tt is of no consequence that no — 2d or that an PRIR benefit has 
resulted from such 8 ent. The law will not permit public serv- 
ants to place themselves a situation where they may be tempted to 
do wrong, and this it 3 by holdin 1 such employments, 

made en. 2225 or SE eni; utterly vold.” (People v. Township 
m v. Duchene, 21 Mich., 498.) 
0 te character fot the commissioners to sit in 
ton elaims of others who had performed voluntary services 

r the county for which a contract might have been made. but it is a 
—.— of an entirely different complexion when members of any tribunal 
present to the poar, of which they area part claims in favor of them- 
ones, Be! sit in judgment upon them. * 

salutary rules above stated are not new: they have been declared 
and 1 by this court in a great number and variety of cases. 

` In the case of The People on relation of Plugger and others 
against The Township Board of Overyssel (11 Mich., 222), the 
court said: 


NEUE ire a Se meni tatoo St SECO ARN. 
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Actual injury is not the principle the Iaw proceeds on in holding 
such transactions void. Fidelity in the agent is what is aimed at. 


That is a case where the board of freeholders were authorized 
to let contracts for improvements of a harbor, with power in 
regard to plans of the work, the material to be used, and so forth. 

> Ai of the board took the contract from the board to build a 
pier. 

Judge Manning, delivering the opinion of the court, stated 
(loc. cit., 225-226) : 


So careful is the law in guarding against the abuse of fiduciary rela- 
tions that it will not permit an agent to act for himself and his prin- 
cipal in the same transaction, as to buy of himself, as agent, the pro 
erty of his principal. or the like. ~All such transactions are void, as it 
respects his principal, unless ratified by him with a full knowledge of 

-all the circumstances. To repudiate them he need not show himself 
damnified. Whether he has been or not is immaterial. Actual injury 
is not the principle the law proceeds on in holding such transactions 
void. Fidelity in the agent is what is aimed at, and as a means of 
securing it the law will not permit the agent to place himself in a situ- 
ation In which he may be tempted by his own private interest to disre- 
fard that of his principal * * + 

All public officers are agents and their official powers are 8 
They are trusted with public functions for the good of the public, to 
protect, advance, and promote its interests, and not their own. And a 
greater necessity exists than in private ute for removing from them 
every inducement to abuse the trust reposed in them, as the tempta- 
tions to which they are sometimes exposed are stronger and the risk 
of detection and exposure is less. A judge can not hear and decide his 
own case or one in which he is persona 10 interested. He may decide 
it conscientiously and in accordance with law. But that is not enough. 
The law will no rmit him to reap a personal advantage from an offi- 
cial act performed in favor of himself, 


In the case of Neil Currie v. School District No. 26, or 
Murray County (35 Minn., 163), April 19, 1886, the plain- 
tiff brought action in the district court of Murray County 
to recover upon three orders issued by the school district 
board, which orders were issued for labor on the schoolhouse. 
The trustees of the school district entered into a contract with 
Mons Larson, who was then a director and member of the board 
of trustees, whereby said Larson agreed to erect a schoolhouse 
for the said district, receiving a per diem allowance of $2.50 for 
his labor. Larson completed the contract and erected the school- 
kouse. The compensation agreed upon was just and reasonable. 

Judge Vanderburg, delivering the opinion of the court, stated 
(loc. cit., 165): 

The trustees, occupying a fiduciary relation as agents of a common 
panaon can not contract with each other so as to bind the district b 

e terms of a mutual engagement between them. That is to say, suc 
contract is voidable by the district, at its option, and it may resist the 
enforcement thereof. * + * 

As before indicated in the authority above quoted from, it matters not 
that the contract seems a fair one. he rule is a salutary one, founded 
on public policy, to guard against the hazard of abuse, and can not be 
departed from to meet the exigencies of particular cases. 

Judge Story says: 

It may be correctly said with reference to Christian morals, that no 
man can faithfully serve two masters whose interests are in conflict. 

This doctrine is well settled in law. It is simply declaratory of the 
law as it had existed previous to the passage of the statute. 

This quotation from Story is taken from the case of Adam V. 
Smith v. The City of Albany (61 N. Y., 44), January, 1875. In 

` this ease the common council of the city of Albany let a contract 
to one of its members to render services to the city. Justice 
Gray, delivering the opinion of the court, stated (loc. cit., 445, 
446, 447): 


to it each member of that body 
lute loyalty to the interests o 
the board from entering into an 


other; and thus a 1 perha 
too atrong for resistance by men of feeble morals or 
e 


The act of 1843 (session laws of that year, p. 36) making it un- 
lawful for a member of any common council of an ty in this State 
to become a contractor under any contract authorized by the common 
council, and autho g such contracts to be declared yoid at the in- 
stance of the city, has not wrought a change in the rule referred t 


07 


it is, so far as it goes, simply declaratory of the law as it existed pre- 
vious to its passage. It does not encroach upon the common law, 
and is not, therefore, to be construed strictly. 


In Goodyear v. Brown (155 Pa. St. Rep., p. 514, 1893) 
the defendant offered in evidence a warrant to Isaac B. 
Brown for 900 acres of unimproved land. The plaintiff's counsel 
objected on the ground that it was against public policy for 
the deputy secretary of internal affairs to have a warrant from 
the Commonwealth granted to him, as he, in the absence of the 
secretary, is the custodian of the records, has charge of the 
books, has charge of the acceptance of surveys, and in fact rep- 
resents the Commonwealth with whom he deals; that his trus- 
teeship as such deputy officer is such that it is against public 
policy to allow him to take a warrant. 

Justice Williams, delivering the opinion of the court, stated 
(loc. cit., 518, 519-523): 


It is true, as the appellants contend, that there is no enactment to 
be found in the statute book of this State which in words forbids the 
secretary of internal affairs to receive his own individual application 
for a land warrant, grant it, cause a survey to be made and returned 
upon it, accept the return of survey, pass upon the validity of the 
survey as a member of the board of property, and finally cause a 
atent to issue to himself, the individual, for the land included within 
t. But it does not follow that everything may be done by a public 
officer that is not forbidden in advance by some act of assembly. 
Remedies are 8 for evils when they are discovered, and rules 
of law are a pueg when a necessity arises for their application, 

What is alleged in this case, and was held by the learned judge of 
the court below, is that dealings between a public officer and himself 
as a private citizen that bring him in collision with other citizens, 
any interested with himself the integrity and impartiality of the 
officer, are against public policy In a general way it may be said that 
public policy means the public good. * > It would require no 
statute to justify a court in holding that a city or county treasurer 
could not be at the same time the auditor to settle and adjust his own 
accounts. The temptation it would afford is too great to make it good 
policy to subject the officer to it, or the public to its possible conse- 
quences, Our Constitution makes a member of the legislature iweligible 
to an office that was created by the 8 of which he was a member, 
The reason is that if he was eligible he might be affected by the 
temptation to make a place for himself. Examples of the practical 
application of the rule, that what is against the public goed is against 
public policy, might be multiplied largely, without rendering the rea- 
son of the rule any more apparent than it must be from those already 
referred to. 

. * s J s * . 

Whether we consider the interests of the citizens for whose security 
and protection the State exists, or the preservation of public confidenc 
in the purity of the a tration of public affairs, or the honor an 
character of the officer as a public servant, the conclusion reached is 
the same. Public ng can not tolerate such dealings by an officer 
with his own department or office. It will not uphold them. 


Mr. President, there is a multitude of anthority along that 
same line, but I refrain from reading the rest of the matter 
which I have here. Indeed, one might consume the entire duy 
in reading it. 

I object most strenuously against withdrawing any part of the 
present law. I would much prefer to see no legislation enacted 
than te see any legislation enacted such as is proposed in the 
amendment of my distinguished friend from Ohio, because the 
Senator from Ohio admits that his amendment does change the 
present law and does remove some of its safeguards. 

I wish to put in the Recorp as a part of my remarks certain 
quotations which I haye from text writers and decisions of 


urts, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: f 

It is a rule of the common law that judicial and discretionary 
officers are disqualified to act in a matter in which they are personally 
interested. This principle is often incorporated into the statutes. 
»The rule as to disqualification for interest is applied to make 
invalid contracts by a board or commission with one of its own mem- 
bers. (29 Ba he . 1435.) 

It isa e of universal application in the law governing the deal- 
ings between principals and agents, both publie and private, that the 
agent shall not be permitted, in the course of the execution of his 
agency, to put himself in such a position that his own interests shall 
be antagonistic to those of his principal. By accepting the under- 
taking he mgs egy grees and it becomes his duty, to nse all his en- 
deavors for the benefit aud advantage of his principal, to whom belongs 
all the profits, increase, and advantages which may result from its exe- 
cution. This duty can not be performed if the agent is to be permitted 
to take 2 of his position and its Met ebay jared to make gain 
for himself. Public policy, therefore, demands and the law declares 
that, except with the full 0 and consent of his 8 the 

nt s not in the execution of his trust deal with or f imself, 
e art — irectly or indirectly. * * è If authorized to let or 
nt rights or contracts, he can not let or grant them to himself. 
Mechem Public Offices and Officers, sec. 839.) 
rinciple of great importance, and of quite general acceptance, 
cer shall act as such in a matter in which he is personall 
interested as a party. (Mechem Public Offices and Officers, sec. 524. 

It is a max of every code in country,” says Sandfo: 
chancellor, that no man shall be judge in own cause. The learn 
wisdom of enlightened nations, and the unlettered ideas of ruder 
societies, are in full accordance n this point, and wherever tribunals 
of justice have existed, all men have a a judge shall never 
have the power to decide where he is fa In 2 — 


party 
it has always been held that however comprehensive may be the 


member. The general — le upon which this pro tion must rest 
u 
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by which jurisdiction is conferred upon a judge, the power to decide 
tf his ants: cause is always a tacit 9 the authority of his 
17 Such I conceive to be the law of this State.“ (Mechem, sec. 
No man ought to be judge in his own, cause, is a maxim 


Says Bell, Chief Justice— 


aimed at the most dangerous source of partiality in a judge, It is not 
necessary that a ‘7 should be a party to the cause to create this 
disqualification. If he is interested in a suit brought in another's 
name, he is equally disqualified. Any, the slightest pecuniary, interest 
in the result, not merely possible and contingent, will be quite sufi- 
cient. (Mechem, sec. 517.) 


The courts go so far as to hold that contingent agreements 
based upon the success of obtaining contracts from the Govern- 
ment for Government supplies are against public policy and void, 
even though the party obtaining such contracts is not a public 
officer. . 

Mechem, Public Offices and Officers (sec. 363) : 


The Supreme Court, by Mr. Justice Field, said: The questi then, 
is this: an agreement for compensation to procure a con from 
the Government to furnish its 5 be enforced by the courts? We 
have no hesitation in answering the question in the negative. All con- 
tracts for supplies should be made with th and with those only, 

ho wii th and at the least to the 
Government. Considerations as to the most efficient economical 
mode of meeting 3 wants should alone control, in this respect 
the action of every department of the Government. No other element 
ion so far as the 6 ha 


introduce any other element in pu 
policy. That agreements like the one under consideration have this 
endency is manifest. They tend to introduce 

and personal influence as elements in the procurement of contracts, and 
thus directly iead to inefficiency in the public service, and to unneces- 
Sary expenditures of the public funds. s 2 ts for com- 
pensation contingent upon success s the use of sinister and cor- 
rupt means for the accomplishment of the end desired. The law meets 
the suggestion of evil, and strikes down the contract from its inception.” 
(Tool. Co. v. Norris, 2 Wall. (U. S.), 45.) 


In Stropes v. The Board of Commissioners of Greene County 
(72 Ind., 42), 1880, the plaintiff was the auditor of Greene 
County, and also the publisher of a newspaper at Bloomfield. 
While auditor he published in his newspaper the delinquent tax 
list. Then he filed a claim against the county for the value of 
the work done by him. Judge Elliott, delivering the opinion of 
the court, stated (loc. cit., 43-44) : 

Officers ought not to be permitted to place themselves in a position 
in which persona! interest may come into conflict with the duty which 
they owe to the public. The rule which has so long prevailed is eml- 
nently just, and there is no reason for ane it use the officer 
who makes the claim is the one having power to award the contract. 
On the contrary, the rule ought, in such a case, to be even the more 
rigidly enforced. 

Wills and Mitchell v. James Abbey (27 Tex., 202), 1863: 
In this case a deputy surveyor contracted with the owner of 
land certificates to locate the same, pay all expenses, and obtain 
the patent. While in office he made the survey and located the 
certificates; after the expiration of his term of office he paid 
the public dues. The court held that the contract was contrary 
to law and void. 

Justice Bell, delivering the opinion of the court, stated (loc. 
cit., 204): 

Public policy uired that the officers chosen to locate and survey 
the public lands should not be 8 to speculate in them or to 
acquire interests in them, which would present to such officer the 
temptation to take advantage of the information which their official 
positions enabled them to acquire, to the detriment of the holders of 
certificates Jeeu: „ „ ( Flanikin v. Fokes, 15 Tex., 180; 
De Leon v. ite, 9 Tex., 598.) 


If the contract was made with a surveyor or a deputy surveyor 
while in the discharge of bis official duties; and the location and sur- 
vey were made while he was a officially, that is enough to in- 
validate the contract. Any other rule would enable a surveyor to take 
the fullest savantaye of his official position, and by a timely tion 
of his office rea the benefits arising from contracts which was 
forbidden to e. < 

Pickett v. School District No. 1, Town of Wiota, ete. (25 Wis., 
551), 1870: 

In this case one of the school board contracted with the 
board for the building of a schoolhouse. 

Judge Paine, delivering the opinion of the court, stated (loc, 
cit.. 553-554): 

We think there is one fatal objection to the plaintiff's right to main- 
tain this action, which renders it unnecessary to consider any of the 
other questions discussed. That is, that, inasmuch as ft Fy gd that 
the plaintiff was himself the director of the district at time the 
contract was let, and took part as such in the proceedings to let it, it 
was against 3 policy to allow him, while holding that fiduciary 
relation to the district, to place himself in an antagonistic position 
and obtain the contract for himself from the board of which he was a 


is that no man can fa y serve two masters w. 
in conflict. And as men usually and eee prefer their ewn inter- 
ests to those of others. where one attempts to act in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity for another the law wili not allow him while so acting to deal 
wi Se tak te pee 8 bot Pe aA been most 
frequently illustra cases of sales officers, agents, and trustees, 
in all of which it has been held that they can not become a 
chasers, because this would allow their interests to-come in 


with their duties to their principals. The same doctrine is as appli- 
the Auestlon of taking a contract as to that of making a 


have found several well-considered cases where the doctrine has 
s0 — In Cumberland Coal Co, v. Sherman (30 Barb., 553) 
ela! ustice Davies, in which the 


i 
8 
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ole subject was very fully considered. In relation to this p 
9 commen on 5 he says: 
“Neither are e du or obligations of a director or 


trustee 

circumstance that he is one of a number of directors 
that this circumstance diminishes his responsibility 
relieves him from any incapacity to deal with the property of his 
The same pe geri beg applies to him, as one of a 
were acting as a sole trustee. It is not doubted that 
that the relation of the director to the stockholders 
same as that of the agent to his principal, the trustee to his 
; and out of the identity of these relations necessarily 
same duties, the same danger, and the same policy of the 
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A careful reading of the following authority on Who are 
public officers” will clearly demonstrate that members of the 
advisory committees of the Council of National Defense are 
public officers in the meaning of the law even though they serve 
without compensation. 

Mechem on Public Offices and Officers states: 


so invested is a public officer. 


public, whose sanction is L considered as necessary to give the 
acts performed the authority 

Sec. 7. Like the requirement of an oath, t fact of the payment 
of a salary or fees may aid in determining the nature of the position, 
but it is not conclusive, for while a salary or fees are usually an- 
nexed to the office, it is not necessarily so. As in the case of the oath, 
the salary or fees are mere incidents and form no part of the office. 
Where a salary or fees are annexed, the office is often said to be 
“coupled with an interest"; where neither is provided for, it is a 
naked or honorary office and is supposed to be accepted merely for the 
publie good. y 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in view of the criticisms 
which have been directed to this amendment, I should like to 
occupy the time of the Senate very briefly. I prefer to place 
my own construction upon this amendment, and particulariy 
upon my own motives. 

An amendment was presented here by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] which would have completely disor- 
ganized the advisory commission and all of its committees. 
I have before me a list of the members of the advisory com- 
mission and of the several committees which have been ap- 
pointed by that commission, perhaps with the advice and con- 
sent of the Council of National Defense. As to that I am not 
certain, but there is a list of 31 pages, containing the names of 
the several subcommittees, which embrace many of the experts 
in every line of industry in the United States and many of 
those who will be interested, directly or indirectly, in the fur- 
nishing of war supplies. 

I take exception to the statements which have been made by 
certain Senators to the effect that these men are contracting 
with themselves. I understand that as laymen we sometimes 
speak loosely, but as lawyers we ought to speak with exactness. 

Under the proposed amendment no man can contract with 
himself. I want that to be made perfectly plain. No man on 
this advisory commission is given any authority te contract 
with himself. In the first place, under the legislation which 
was adopted last summer we provided for the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. That is composed of six members of the Cabi- 
net. Under the same legislation, in addition to the Council of 
National Defense, there was a provision for the organization of 
an advisory commission, and this commission is advisory only, 
with no power to contract and with no power to obligate the 
Government for a farthing. Now, let us bear that fact in mind. 
The law provides: } 

The members of the advisory commission shall serve without compen- 
sation, but shall be allowed actual expenses of travel and subsistence 
when attending meetings of the commission or engaged in investign- 
tions pertaining to its activities. The advisory commission shall hold 


such meetings as be called by the council or be provided by the 
rules and regulations adopted by the council for the conduct of its 


. 


The act establishing the Council of National Defense algo . 
provides: 


la- 
es for the conduct of 7 work, which rules and regulations shall, be 


and inq „ and made available in conference a 
the council; and the council may organize subordinate bodies for its 
assistance in investigations, either by the a raga of ex- 
perts or by the creation of committees of specially ified persons to 
serye —— compensation, but to direct investigations of experts 
so employed, 
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I indorse everything the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
has said with regard to the policy of the general legislation 
upon this subject. I would not under normal conditions detract 
one iota from anything that is provided in that statute; but 
this is the situation, if Senators please: We are confronted by 
the greatest war ever known. We were never mobilized from a 
military standpoint or from an industrial standpoint or from 
a transportation standpoint. All the great powers of the 
President and his advisors, all the powers and all the knowl- 
edge of both branches of Congress were commanded for the 
purpose of getting us into a position whereby we might be able 
to meet the tremendous task that is before us. So we provided 
last year for the organization of this advisory commission. We 
‘gave to them, as I have already said, not the power to spend 
one single penny of the people’s money. The contracts for mili- 
tary supplies are entered into and signed only by the Secretary 
of the Navy or by the Secretary of War. They are responsible, 
after they have gotten the fullest advice and knowledge which 
they can get from the several committees which the Congress 
of the United States has authorized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I prefer not to be interrupted now. I 
want to proceed with the thread of my argument, but I will be 
glad to answer questions later on. 

What is the situation? The Council of National Defense goes 
out and invites the leaders of industry, the leaders of trans- 
portation, the leaders of thought in this country and puts them 
on these committees. Why? In order that the Government of 
the United States and its 100,000,000 people shall have the 
benefit of their united wisdom. Great steel men like Gary and 
Schwab, great electrical men like Edison, great merchants like 
Rosenwald, great transportation men like Daniel Willard all 
come here and tender their services. To what end? Are these 
men so corrupt that every move they make must be questioned 
here in public and even, I dare say, without facts sufficient upon 
which to base charges? 

Now, let us see what the situation is. By the amendment 
which was proposed by the Senator from Tennessee, in sub- 
stance we provide that the entire advisory commission of this 
great Government, organized as I have indicated, shall be dis- 
organized, and we shall not have the benefit of their advice 
and counsel. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I prefer not to be inter- 
rupted. A little later on I shall be glad to submit to any ques- 
tions Senators may care to ask. 

Mr. REED. . Very well. 

Mr. POMERENE. When the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee was submitted it was quite apparent from the dis- 
cussion in the Senate that it was going to completely disorganize 
every effort that had been made by the Government of the 
United States looking toward industrial and military prepared- 
ness, and I felt that if I could frame some modification of this 
rule which would at the same time protect the interests of the 
taxpayers and relieve these men from suspicion and give to 
the country the benefit of their services and their knowledge 
I would be doing a public service. I had conferences with cer- 
tain gentlemen who had given this matter some thought—one a 
lawyer from my own State. I have conferred with Senators 
on the subject, and the amendment as now presented and which 
is known as the Pomerene amendment is the result of these 
several conferences. ; 

What are its provisions in brief? Bear in mind, as I have 
said, that this advisory commission has no contracting powers. 
Pure as they may be, and as we all hope they are, wise as 
they may be, disinterested as they may be, in my judgment and 
in the judgment of those who have been concerned with the 
preparation of the amendment we all believe that all the cards 
should be placed on the top of the table, so that the country 
could have the benefit of the knowledge of any interest, directly 
or indirectly, proximate or remote, that they might have in 
any of these contracts. 

I recognize that some men in a place of that kind might 
yield to certain temptations. I realize that the best of men 
sometimes go astray, and so we have provided in substance that 
thone of these persons “acting either as a voluntary or paid 
agent or employee of the United States in any capacity, in- 
cluding an advisory capacity, shall solicit, induce, or attempt 
to induce, any person or officer authorized to execute or to 
direct the execution of contracts or to enter into such contracts.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
right there? , 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, if it is for a question I will yield, 
but I have declined to yield to certain other Senators because 
I prefer to go on with my statement, 


Mr. HARDWICK. If it is not pleasant to the Senator, I 
will not ask him the question. 

Mr, POMERENE. If it is a question, I will answer. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I will not interrupt the Senator now. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would a little bit rather the Senator 
would wait until I have finished. I am trying to speak for 
only a few minutes upon the subject, because I think that the 
proposition is plain, and Senators have made up their minds 
either in one direction or the other as to what they will do 
regarding it. So the amendment not only provides that the 
men who are acting as an advisory commission shall not be 
interested in soliciting, inducing, or attempting to induce any 
authorized agent of the United States to enter into any contract 
for supplies but it goes further than that and prevents these gen- 
tlemen who have volunteered their services and are acting as 
members of the advisory commission or its committees shall not 
make or participate in making any recommendation concerning 
such. contract or order to any council, board, or commission of 
the United States, or any member or subordinate thereof, with- 
out making to the best of his knowledge and belief a full and 
complete disclosure in writing to such council, board, commis- 
sion, or subordinate of any and every pecuniary interest which 
he may have in such contract or order and of his interest in 
any firm, corporation, company, or asSociation being a party 
thereto; nor shall he participate in the awarding of such con- 
tract or giving such order. 

I happen to have before me the first draft of this amendment. 
It was slightly modified afterwards, and I direct the attention 
of Senators to the last modification. It does not change the sub- 
stance of the amendment, but it changes the phraseology, so as 
to make it, I think, much clearer. 

Now, under the circumstances what is the part of wisdom? 
Shall we continue this organization which already has done so 
much toward the mobilization of the industries and transporta- 
tion of the country and the promotion of its military and financial 
power? Shall we place them in a position where they are 
either compelled to withdraw from this commission so that we 
shall not have the benefit of their advice and of their experience, 
or shall we allow them to serve, and say, for instance, to the 
great steel industries of this country, like the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel Co., and other great 
concerns; “ You are entirely eliminated from furnishing any 
military supplies or naval supplies whatsoever to the Govern- 
ment”? That is the alternative that presents itself to the 
Government of the United States. 

In my judgment, when we say to these gentlemen, “ You shall 
not solicit these contracts; you shall not act in making any 
recommendation unless you tell what financial interest you have 
in it, and then you shall not take any part in the making of the 
contract,” we have done all that should be done. 

Which is the best policy? Shall we cripple the management 
we have now? Shall we say to the President, “ You have made a 
mistake. You shall reorganize, and you shall perhaps get some 
one who knows nothing about the steel business to advise you as 
to steel. You shall get somebody who does not know the mecha- 
nism or the science of an electric light to tell us what electrical 
apparatus we shall have. You shall get somebody who does not 
know what a steamboat is and never saw one, or rode in one, 
to advise us with respect to the Navy.” 

I recognize, Senators, that the situation is not exactly as any 
Senator here would like to have it. It is not as I would like to 
have it, but it is a choice between methods, and as for me, my 
judgment is that we will be best serving the cause of our country 
by continuing the organization that we have under the snfe- 
guards that are provided by this amendment. 

Mr. President, I only care to say a few words more with re- 
gard to a subject of controversy here yesterday. A good deal 
was said yesterday reflecting upon the motives of men, a good 
deal based upon charges, a good deal based upon inference 
without knowing the facts which were the subject of discussion. 
As a practicing lawyer I always found it advisable to be sure 
of my facts and draw my conclusions when they have been es- 
tablished, and I think it is a pretty good safeguard for the 
legislator as well. I say that in all kindness. It is very easy 
for us to get partial information and be misguided. I charge 
no bad faith, because I think that where facts have become 
public to such an extent that the motives and integrity of men in 
responsible positions are put in a questionable light there ought 
to be an investigation, and if Senators have information which- 
leads them to believe that the people’s money is being squandered 
or wasted or preferences are being given to certain firms because 

ethey happen to have a friend at court the public ought to know 

all that, and I shall not only not place a stone in the way of 
any investigations of that kind but I always court investiga- 
tions. 
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Now, let us address ourselyes to one of the subjects of criti- 
cism of yesterday. Without attempting to give the exact lan- 
guage, it would appear from statements made on the floor of 
the Senate that some one at the head of a shoe company had 
given to himself a contract at prices in excess of prices pre- 
sented by other bidders. In part that is true, but it is not the 
whole truth. I regret that I have not complete information with 
regard to this. When this statement was made on the floor of 
the Senate I went to the telephone and called up the Secretary 
of War. He was just about to go to a Cabinet meeting, and 
after the Cabinet meeting he was obliged to go on some official 
business out of the city; but he was kind enough to have one of 
the men in his office send to me certain memoranda with re- 
spect to these shoe contracts, and I want to call them to the 
attention of the Senate. 

These were the McElwain contracts, which were questioned 
yesterday. This memorandum furnished me is dated as of 
yesterday. 

First, there were purchases by the Quartermaster Corps inde- 
pendent of the committee on supplies; that is, this shoe com- 
mittee. The regular officials of the Government had made them. 
On March 5, 1917, the Quartermaster Corps awarded contracts 
for 450,000 pairs of shoes on an opening of sealed bids to three 
concerns. Between March 30 and April 30 the rmaster 
Corps purchased in the open market, without sealed bids and 
Without recommendation from the committee on supplies or its 
subcommittee on shoe and leather industries, 1,982,910 pairs 
of shoes from 21 manufacturers at prices ranging from $4.90 to 
$5.108. Purchases from 16 of these concerns were made at 
$5.10. Among these purchases were two contracts with the 
W. H. McElwain Co. for 50,000 pairs at $5.075 and 125,000 pairs 
at $5.10, which was the price of the 16 firms. 

Purchases of the Quartermaster Corps, with the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on supplies under the awards of May 29, 
1917, were made as follows; and there is a memorandum on 
the margin of this paper to the effect that “this was the only 
opening in which the McElwain Co. were awarded” on which 
recommendations were made by the committee on supplies: 

On May 29 sealed bids were opened by the Quartermaster 
Corps. The committee on supplies—of which I understand 

Mr. McElwain was a member—had sent special requests to 74 
manufacturers, extending from Maine to Oalifornia, asking 
them to bid. Bids were submitted by 47 concerns. Awards 
were made to 47 manufacturers by the Quartermaster Corps, 
awards being made in every case to the lowest bidders, On this 
opening awards were made to the W. H. McElwain Co. of 
400,000 pairs of field shoes at $4.795. The awards on-field shoes 
ranged from $4.67 to $4.85. There is a note here, “ See Sched- 
ule A, attached.” Four hundred and seventy thousand pairs 
were awarded at prices lower than McElwain’s and 630,000 pairs 
at prices higher than MeElwain's. 

Schedule A, to which the memorandum refers, gives a list of 
11 firms submitting these bids, varying from 20,000 pairs of 
shoes, the lowest in number, to 100,000 pairs of shoes, the highest 
number. The prices range from $4.67 to $4.85 per pair. They 
had asked for bids for a million and a half pairs of shoes. No 
bidder presented any bid for the whole amount. The bids, as I 
am Informed, expressly stated the number of pairs of shoes 
which the bidder was willing to furnish to the Government at the 
price therein contained, so that it took all the bids of all of 
these bidders, where bids were accepted, to supply the require- 
ments of the Government for 1,500,000 pairs of shoes. Some 
bids were lower than others, but the Government took all of 
the lowest bids, Which it was necessary to take, in order to get 
the proper requirements of the Government; and, of course, not 
knowing that fact, at once the cry can be made that there was 
some favoritism, 

Now, let me call attention further to this 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President r 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator fro 
Ohio yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator pardon me until I finish 
this statement? 

Mr. CALDER. I just wanted to clear up one fact, if the 
Senator will allow me, at that point. 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. As I understand the Senator's statement, the 
lower bidders were awarded contracts for all of the shoes that 
they offered to manufacture. In other words, all of the shoes 
they bid for were awarded to the manufacturers. 

Mr. POMERENE. And it took all of the accepted bids to 
make up the total requirements of the Government. I ask now, 
Mr. President, that this schedule A, giving the full details as to 
these bids, be incorporated in my remarks without reading. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
INo. 1208. 
SCHEDULE A, OPENING oF Max 29. 
Calf or veal marching shoes (610,000 pairs). 


Name of manufacturer, 


of pairs. 
1. 25,000 $5. 095 
2. 25,000 5.10 
3. 100, 000 5.10 
4. 25,000 5.10 
5. 25, 000 5.12 
6. 80,009 5.122 
7. 25,000 5.145 
8. 25,000 515 
9. 25,000 5.165 
10: 000 5.175 
11. 000 5.23 
12. 009 5.24 
13. 000 5.24 


Average, 88.168. 


Mr. POMERENE. On the same opening the W. H. Me- 
Elwain Co. was awarded 100,000 pairs of veal marching shoes, 
specification 1206, at $5.174. Awards varying in price were 
made, from $5.095 to $5.24, in every case to the lowest bidders, 
Three hundred and twenty-five thousand pairs were purchased 
s T lower than McElwain’s bid, and 185,000 pairs at prices 

er. 

There were certain awards on June 1, 1917. On June 1 the 
Quartermaster Corps awarded 750,000 pairs of field shoes to 
10 concerns at a flat price of $4.75. Now note: This award was 
made upon the recommendation of the committee on supplies. 
This purchase of 750,000 pairs, in which no shoes were awarded 
to McElwain, was made by the Quartermaster Corps at a saving 
of over $75,000 from the price which would have been paid had 
these shoes been awarded on May 29 to the bidders next lowest 
after the awards then made. 

Again, awards were made on July 9, 1917. On July 9 the 
Quartermaster Corps awarded 1,225,000 pairs of field shoes, 
specification 1257, and 950,000 pairs of side-leather marching 
shoes, specification 1258, on sealed bids, to the lowest bidders in 
every case. These awards were made upon the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on supplies. No award was made to the 
W. H. McElwain Co. 

Certain awards were made on July 13, 1917. On July 13 the 
Quartermaster Corps awarded 971,000 pairs of field shoes, speci- 
fication 1257, at a flat price of $4.70. No award was made to the 
W. H. McElwain Co. 

As to the purchases made by the Navy Department and the 
Marine Corps, the W. H. McElwain Co. has submitted no bids 
to these departments since January 1, 1917, and no awards have 
been made to them. 

Mr. President, when the facts are fully known there is not 
anything in connection with this award of the contract for 
shoes that is the subject of legitimate criticism. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. : 

Mr. WEEKS. I hope the Senator will emphasize the fact that 
this firm has received no contract for shoes since the beginning 
of the war, and that the last contract was made something like 
three or four months before the beginning of the war. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have given the dates in my statement 
here, and I am not prepared to say that the Senator’s statement 
is correct; neither am I prepared to say that it is not correct. 

Mr. WEEKS. I understood from the Senator's statement that 
that was the fact. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not réad it with that thought in 
mind, and so I am not prepared to answer specifically the 
inquiry of the Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the question 
of these cantonments at the present time. It may be that there 
is something there to criticize. I do not know, but I will know 
before I speak publicly about it; and I dare say, knowing the 
character of these men as we do, that while there may be an 
occasional man among them who might so far forget the duty 
that he owes to his own manhood, and the duty that he owes to 
his country, as to take some advantage of this situation, my 
judgment is that it would be better for this country to suffer 
a loss in that respect rather than to disorganize this advisory 
commission and drive to the four winds these tried men of experi- 
‘ence for men about whom we know nothing. 
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Mr. President, if I were helping to frame legislation which 
was to formulate the permanent policies of our country, the 
law could not be made too drastic for me. I should insist that 
no man should have any interest, directly or indirectly, in a 
contract with the making of which he had anything to do in 
an advisory capacity; but I am not willing now to say that, in 
order to avoid some of these criticisms, a part of which may 
be well founded but most of which, I dare say, are without any 
foundation whatever, we must deprive the country of the infor- 
mation which these men can give us, particularly when we say 
to them, by the form of the proposed legislation, that if they are 
interested they shall tell the world, or the Government, at least, 
what that interest Is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says that ordinarily he 
would be for the most drastic law prohibiting them from selling 
to themselves under these circumstances, or acting the part 
of both buyer and seller, but that now the situation is different. 
Does the Senator contend that there is a different standard 
of honesty at a time when our country is in peril from the 
standard of honesty that obtains when we are at peace with all 
the world? 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President; but the Senator’s ques- 
tion is purely an academic one. Of course, the principles of 
honesty do not change, but the principles which measure our 
conduct do change. I have done a thousand things in the last 
year in connection with this war, and so has the Senator from 
‘Tennessee, that we would not do were we considering legislation 
relating to the permanent peace conditions of the war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But, Mr. President, neither the Senator 
nor I, I am sure, has done anything of questionable honesty ; and 
all that we ask in this amendment is that men acting in a 
fiduciary capacity toward the Government shall deal honestly 
with the Government and with themselves. The proposed amend- 
ment of the committee does not in the slightest degree affect these 
men on the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense if they merely follow those principles of honesty which 
the Senator uniformly advocates. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is like a good many friends 
in these days: they would save at the spigot, and they would 
waste at the bung. I would rather lose, if we must lose, a few 
millions of dollars rather than to be deprived of the advice 
and experience of these men, I detest militarism; I am not 
willing that we shall become a military power permanently, 
but there is not anything that I will not do within reason to 
make ourselves so strong from a military and naval standpoint 
that we shall meet the foe and win the victory. I would rather 
be 100 per cent overprepared than 10 per cent underprepared. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all that I care to say, save 
this: The proposed amendment does not change the principles 
of honesty. There is not anything in the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Tennessee that will place any safeguards 
around the Government which will not be more than over- 
balanced by the disadvantages the Government will suffer if 
his amendment is adopted, and the President and the country 
are deprived of the assistance of the members of the advisory 
commission and its committees. 

Mr. REED. Mr President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
will state it. 

Mr. REED. Is the pending amendment open to further amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be glad to 
have the Senator from Ohio state just what the condition is so 
far as his amendment is concerned. The present occupant of 
the chair was not here when it was presented. 

Mr. POMERENE? Mr. President, I have not been here all the 
time; but as I understand, the committee had proposed section 8, 
which is contained in the committee print, and I offered my 
amendment as a substitute for that amendment, which is the 
pending question. I desire to suggest that after the presentation 
of the first amendment, which I think was discussed here on Sat- 
urday, after a conference with the Senator from Montana, we 
made, together, certain verbal changes. They do not change the 
substance of the amendment, but I think it is perhaps better 
phrased, and I ask leave to offer the last printed amendment in 
lieu of the one which was then under consideration. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, under that statement, I think 
clearly the substitute offered by the Senator from Ohio is open 
to amendment. I therefore move to amend the substitute 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair wanted to get the 
facts in regard to it. The Chair is not of the opinion expressed 


by the Senator from Missouri, that it is open to amendment, 
The Chair would rule that the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio is an amendment in the second degree, and not now open to 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. It is a motion to strike out and insert. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. REED. A motion to strike out and insert can be 
amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a motion to strike out 
and insert an amendment to an amendment. 

Mr. REED. And either of those propositions is then amend- 
able. That is my understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that would 
be true of an original amendment to strike out and insert; but 
this is an amendment to an amendment which is now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I am not a parliamentarian, but I want to get 
before the Chair this thought: There is a bill here before us, 
and it is reported by the committee with a committee amend- 
ment. For that committee amendment the Senator from Ohio 
offers a substitute which is in the nature of a motion to strike 
out and insert. Now, before that motion to insert is carried, I 
think it can be perfected by another amendment, and 1 call 
that to the Chair’s attention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the ruling 
was correct, for this reason: The amendment proposed by the 
committee is an original amendment. It is the insertion of a 
new section. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from Ohio is to change that amendment by substitution. 

Mr. REED. It is to strike out and insert; that is what it 
amounts to, under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But it-can not be in that 
form, as this is an amendment offered by the Senate committee, 
as the Chair understands. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the Chair understands me, or I 
do not quite catch the Chair. The committee proposes a new 
section which, of course, is in the nature of an amendment. 
For that new section the Senator from Ohio proposes a sub- 
stitute which is in the nature of striking out that new section 
and bringing in another section for it. I have understood the 
ruling to be that when a motion was in that form you could 
propose new matter by amendment. I do not desire to press it 
further than to be sure that I made myself understood. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President, we are so tangled up I am 
afraid I shall not get an opportunity later, so I wish to offer 
an amendment now, that the Senate may be informed of what I 
propose, 

The amendment I send to the Secretary’s desk and will ask 
to have read for the information of the Senate is very impor- 
tant. We are discussing food control, but we can not control 
food that we have not already produced and have on hand. 
The title of this bill is “To provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel.” It is generally known throughout the country as the 
food-control bill, and people know and understand its purpose 
is to control food, feeds, and fuel. It ought to have one more 
alliterative word, “ fertilizers,” making it “food, feeds, fuel, 
and fertilizers.” Any farmer will understand, if he lives in the 
South, that most of the land will produce very little of either of 
the first two unless the fourth is added to it. The purpose of 
the amendment is to enable the Government to give aid to the 
farmers in procuring this vital ingredient to winning the war. 

My colleague [Mr. SmrrH of South Carolina] is the author 
of this amendment, which passed the Senate as an independent 
proposition some time ago, but has been stalled in the House 
by reason of an understanding over there which confines legis- 
lation to important war measures. Why the House does not 
consider this an important war measure I can not understand, 
any more than I can understand why the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture considers nitrate of soda as a more or less worthless, negli- 
gible commercial fertilizer. I know what I say, and there are 
official reports from experiment stations in the South to verify 
the utterance, that nitrate of soda applied to gratn-in the 
spring and to corn about the time it is tasseling sometimes 
doubles the crop and always increases production very greatly. 

My colleague is in South Carolina now on important business. 
He may or may not return. If he does not, I give notice that I 
shall ask for a vote on this amendment to-morrow. The Senate 
has already passed it by a vote of 52 to 8, and has therefore 
already expressed its own ideas and feelings in regard to it. 
I merely want to let the Senate understand what the amend- 
ment is intended to accomplish. 
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I ask that the amendment be read for the information of the 
Senate and printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cunris in the chair). 
Secretary will read the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. —. That the President is authorized and 2 to procure, 
or ald in procuring, such stocks of nitrate of soda as he NA. determine 
to be necessary, and find available, for increasin produc- 
son a the calendar year 1917 and 1918, and Sr 7 Aaram of 11 same 

paying in advance. For carrying out the purposes of this 


Autra ere is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise —5 available immediatel: 


pended, the sum of $10,000,000 y and until ex- 


000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, and the President is authorized to make such 2 ons and to 
use such means and E ot the Government as in discretion he 


may deem best eee arising from the disposition of the 
nitrate of soda hails go into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to offer an amendment, and I ask that 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

wot OFFICER. It will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. NELSON. While I am on my feet, I desire to ask a ques- 
tion for information of some of the gentlemen who have the bill 
in charge. Is there any section of the advisory committee that 
has charge of the matter of distilled spirits? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I can not answer the Senator myself 
right now. There is nothing in the bill about it, but there is a 
document published that gives all the information, showing who 
composed the advisory council and the subcommittees thereof. 
I will send to the Senator a copy of that document, which will 
inform him on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] to the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

Mr. KENYON. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family. I am paired with him 
for the day and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SITH] to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sacrx]. 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. -Gor¥] to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kresy] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
I have been unable to get a transfer. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CALDER. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
find that the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], with 
whom I have a pair, has not voted. I am therefore compelled 
to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], but I am assured by some of his 
friends that he would voie as I am about to vote. I therefore 
take the liberty of voting notwithstanding the pair. I vote 
“ ea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronrxsox] and 
yote “u yea. * 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THOMAS] on account of si > 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). For the 
purpose of a motion to reconsider I change my vote from“ yea” 
to “ nay. n 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am informed that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox], with whom I am paired, would vote as I have voted, 
and therefore I let my vote stand. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). In 
view of the announcement of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wiut.1aMs] I transfer my pair with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas] to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 


and allow my vote to stand. 
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I have 


Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). 
a general pair- with the senior Senator from Delawaré [Mr, 
Sautspury]; but I am at liberty to vote on this bill and 
umendments, and I therefore allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (after having voted in the 


affirmative). I have a pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and allow my vote to stand. 
Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] voted? 
1 PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). He 
not. i 
Mr. MYERS. I cast my vote, but in the absence of that Sena- 
tor and not being able to get a transfer I withdraw my vote. 
Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the Senator 


from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] is detained on official business. 
The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—53. 
Ashurst Husting Owen Smoot 
Bec J Page Thompson 
Brandegee Johnson, 8. Dak, Phelan Tillman 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Townsend 
Chamberlain Kello; Poindexter Underwood 
Colt Kendrick Pomerene Wadsworth 
Curtis sug Reed Warren 
Dillingham Lew Shafroth Watson 
Fletcher Todge Sheppard Weeks 
France McCumber erman Willlams 
Frelinghuysen Martin Simmons Wolcott 
Hale New Smith, Ar 
Harding Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Hollis Overman Smith, Md. 
š NAYS—17. 
Borah Hardwick McNary Sutherland 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. Nelson Trammell 
Kenyon Norris 
Gore La Follette Ransdell 
Gronna Mec ar Shields 
NOT VOTING—26. 
Bankhead Goff Myers Stone 
Brady Hitchcock Penrose Swanson 
Culberson Hughes Robinson Thomas 
Fall Jones, Wash. Saulsbur, ardaman 
Fernald rby Smith, Mich. Walsh 
Gallinger Knox Smith, S. C. 
Gerry McLean Sterling 


So Mr. Pomerene’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that I de- 
sire to offer an amendment to the amendment just adopted. We 
are now in a parliamentary situation where I think that may be 
done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
posed of. 

Mr. REED. I think not. The motion for a substitute has 
now been adopted and I think that is amendable. I desire to 
offer an amendment to it. I move to amend by adding at the end 
aioe se the amendment just adopted the following words: 

Provided, That 8 of this section shall not change, alter, 
or repeal section 41 0 Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment just adopted was in the nature 
of a substitute, which was open to perfection before the vote 
was taken upon it. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. LODGE. Pardon me; allow me to finish the sentence. 
The Senate has adopted that precise form of words and I do 
not think it is amendable at this stage. It can be amended in 
the Senate, of course. 

Mr. REED. I undertook to amend it; I will say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts I asked for the "privilege of offering an 
amendment to it, and it was held I could not offer it at that 
time. Now that it has been adopted I am asking for the privi- 
lege of offering that amendment. That is what I meant when I 
interrupted the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know who made that ruling, but nothing 
is more fixed under our rules than that when an amendment 
is offered in the nature of a substitute there are two questions 

presented, and the original matter and the other are both open 
333 amendment. If perfecting amendments are not 
offered, I think it is general parliamentary law that when the 
complete substitute is adopted the body has adopted that precise 
nee: of words. 
. REED. I made the very point the Senator suggests when 
I AOK to offer my amendment, that the substitute was in 
the nature of a motion to strike out and insert and the matter to 
be inserted could be perfected, and I was ruled out of order. 


I thought that question was dis- 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If what the Senator says is true, it still 
does not improve the situation, that because we have had one 
erroneous ruling that therefore we must have another one. 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, Mr. President, I hardly think we ought 
to be doing business in that way. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. That is the exact situation. 

Mr. REED, The matter was insisted upon within the last 
hour. The President pro tempore of the Senate wns in the 
chair. I made my statement very plain and insisted upon it 
very firmly. If the ruling is now that I can not offer the amend- 
ment, that I am deprived of any chance to offer an amendment 
-to this proposition, I shall either have to submit to it or make 
a motion to reconsider the vote just taken. 

In my opinion the Senate of the United States will hardly 
deny the right to offer an amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota will state the inquiry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand, of course, that the original 
committee amendment was open to amendment. An amendment 
in the form of a substitute was offered. That substitute was 
adopted by the Senate. It must still be adopted by the Senate 
as the committee amendment, must it not, being a substitute 
for that committee amendment? Therefore, is it not still open 
to amendment as a substitute for a committee amendment? 
Must we not vote for it exactly in that particular form, inas- 
much as the Chair must still put the question whether we shall 
adopt this now as a part of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair has some little knowledge of general parliamentary law, 
but has learned that the parliamentary procedure of the Sen- 
ate is not an exact science, and that the precedents are not uni- 
form, The Chair will be glad to receive any suggestions and 
have his attention called to any precedents bearing upon the 
point of order raised. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, when the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] was before the Senate the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] tendered the amendment, 
which he now again proposes to tender. The then occupant of 
the chair held that the amendment was not amendable at that 
time. Now, the amendment, which was in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, has been adopted, and we yet have before us this amend- 
ment which still must be disposed of. It was simply adopted as 
a substitute for the committee amendment. 5 is now to be dis- 
posed of by the Senate. 

I am not myself a parliamentarian, but it does seem to me 
that both these propositions can not stand; that the amendment 
was either amendable when the Senator from Missouri offered 
his amendment a short time ago or it must be up for considera- 
tion now. There must be sometime when a body can complete 
and consummate a proposition which they propose to put into a 
bill. It is not yet adopted; it is not yet a part of the bill; and 
it must be within the power of this body to make it what it 
wishes to be before it is put into the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Presidert, I think the parliamentary situa- 
tion is quite clear. In the first place, I want to say that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] had, under the rule, a per- 
fect right to offer his amendment, if the statement he has made 
is correct, and I have every reason, of course, to believe that it 
was correct. I was not in the Chamber at the time, but under 
Rule XVIII—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me to make a 
suggestion to him, I desire to say that the occupant of the 
chair at that time ruled that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Misseuri was an amendment in the third degree, 
and was therefore out of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand it was a substitute, and if it was 
an amendment to the substitute it was an amendment in the 
second degree. 

I now desire to say that Rule XVIII provides that the original 

text shall be first perfected, that the substitute shall then be 
perfected, and that was supposed to have been done before the 
vote was taken upon the substitute. Now they are both per- 
fected, the Senate having decided that it would accept the sub- 
stitute in place of the House provision; but the Senate has yet 
to adopt that substitute as a part of the bill. The Senate now 


can only reject it as a whole or not at all; but the Senator 
from Missouri can reserve the right to offer an amendment to 
it In the Senate. The Senator can not, however, offer an amend- 
ment under the rule, as I understand it, while the bill ts still in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOLLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I say just a word? 

The PRESIDING 9 The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from New 

Mr. HOLLIS, I yield to tne Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply wish to suggest 
that I understood the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri was ruled out of order because it was an amendment 
in the third degree, and not because of any other reason. When 
we have adopted the amendment of the Senator from Ohio as 
a substitute for the committee amendment, the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri ceases to be an amendment in the 
third degree, and is an amendment to what stands as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment. I merely wish to state 
where we would land if we follow any other rule. 

It is possible that some of us voted for the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Ohio because we thought it was better than 
the other, but still we might desire to vote against the other or to 
perfect the other. As I understand the parliamentary situation, 
we must still vote upon the question of whether or not we will 
adopt this substitute now as a part of the bill. We simply 
adopted it as a substitute for a proffered amendment. The ques- 
tion is not yet disposed of. We have a right to say now whether 
or not we will accept that as an amendment to the bill. 

We have a right, as I understand parliamentary law, to de- 
termine whether or not we can perfect that substitute amend- 
ment before we are compelled to vote on it. Otherwise we 
would be compelled to vote without any change, even though we 
might desire to amend an amendment, which now would simply 
be an amendment in the second degree, which is always parlla- 
mentary. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, we have been operating for the 
last two or three weeks as in Committee of the Whole. The 
Committee of the Whole acts on a bill for the purpose of adopt- 
ing amendments, which are then recommended to the Senate 
and adopted or rejected by the Senate as it sees fit. Acting 
under the unanimous-consent agreement, so far the Com- 
mittee of the Whole has been acting only on committee amend- 
ments, and this was the last of the committee amendments to 
be acted upon. The committee reported a certain amendment; 
the Senator from Ohio offered an amendment to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. The substitution has 
been made of the matter suggested by the Senator from Ohio 
for the committee amendment; so, as the matter now stands, 
section 3 has been amended in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Ohio, but no one outside of the committee 
as yet has had a chance to offer any amendment to section 3. 
We now have adopted the substitute of the Senator from Ohio 
to section 3, and it is clearly the right of any Member of the 
Senate now to offer to amend, as in Committee of the Whole, 
section 8 as perfected by the Committee of the Whole. Other- 
wise it is obvious that no one but a member of the committee 
offering a committee amendment would have a fair chance to 
amend this bill as in Committee of the Whole. This being the 
last committee amendment, we shall have passed that stage 
when it is finally put into finished shape. We do not perfect a 
section and then adopt it as in Committee of the Whole, but we 
perfect the section as in Committee of the Whole, and then adopt 
it, if we see fit to do so, in the Senate; therefore, when we have 
passed the stage of considering the last committee amendment, 
thereafter all that can be considered will be amendments to the 
sections as they now stand. When a perfected substitute has 
once been adopted for a perfected original section, thereafter it 
can not be amended. I think that is the situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to the fact that section 8 was a committee amendment and that 
there was no House provision in the bill covering that subject 
matter. My remarks had reference to a case in which the House 
had acted upon the same subject matter. Being a committee 
amendment, I want to say that I think the Chair ruled correctly 
that the amendment of the Senator from Missouri was an 
amendment in the third degree, because the substitute was in 
the second degree, and a further amendment would consequently 
be in the third degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Considering the ruling of the 
President pro tempore referred to and the conditions and facts 
surrounding the presentation of the amendment that is now 
offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], the Chair 
is of opinion that to sustain the point of order would result in 
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an injustice and would not tend to serve the purpose for which 
a legislative body is organized. Perhaps technically the point 
is well taken, but with the views the Chair entertains with re- 
spect to this matter, the Chair holds that the amendment is in 
order and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I most earnestly beg the attention 
of the Senate for a few moments to this amendment, I shall 
read the law as it stands and as this amendment will permit it 
to stand, because if we are going to abolish the common law 
and the law of morals at the same time we are abolishing the 
88 I want it known that that is just what we are 

oing. 
' There is upon the statute books, and there has been for 50 
years, in substantially this form, the following section of the 
statute, which was put there during the Civil War and which 
has stood ever since, with slight verbal changes: 


No officer or agent of any 5 cenge naps Bs com 
ciation, and no member or agent of an 
rectly interested in the pecuniar IE roo sS or contracts erage such 


or asso- 
or in- 


tion, joint-stock company, association, or shall be employed or 
shall act as an officer or Deane of the tinted St States for the 2 
n, or 


— business with such corporation, joint-stock company, 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Powerens] declared over and 
over again that not a single one of the members of the advisory 
commission was engaged in making contracts with the Govern- 
ment; that the contracts were made by others; that the Govern- 
ment was represented by its proper agents; and yet he opposed 
the addition of the words which I now offer in my amendment. 
If the Government of the United States is represented by its own 


proper agencies, if the members of the advisory commission are- 


not making contracts with themselves, then the amendment I 
propose will do them no harm. If they are making contracts with 
themselves, then it is Immoral; it is against the laws of God 
and of man, and the people of the United States will not tolerate 
it. You can not excuse it because there is a war on. It is not 
necessary because there is a war on; and, I repeat, the Senator 
from Ohio a number of times stated—and the Record when it 
is printed to-morrow morning will show it—that the members 
of the advisory commission were not making contracts. If 
not, why should we not then preserve this old law without im- 
pairment, for it only provides that an agent of a corporation or 
company shall not be directly interested in the pecuniary profits 
of contracts made with the United States when the person is 
employed as an agent of the United States? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not be agreed to. I think the amendment which was adopted a 
moment ago indicates what the Senate’s view is respecting it. 
Section 41 is perfectly plain in and of itself. It reads: 

No officer or agent of any corporation, joint stock 
ciation, and no member or agent of os, firm or 
rectly interested in the pecunia ts or — — of such corpora. 
tion, joint stock company, association, or firm, be employed or shall 

act as an officer or agent of the United States for the transaction of 
8 with such corporation, joint stock company, association, or 

We have just declared by the affirmative action of the Sen- 
ate that no agent or officer of the Government shall solicit or 
induce or attempt to induce any contract with a firm in which 
he is interested. It is perfectly plain English, and we under- 
stand what was intended. Then we provide further that if any 
of the specified persons are serving on any board or commission 
they shall not participate in the making of any recommendation 
respecting such a contraet, and neither shall they participate in 
the making of contracts. The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri in effect repeals the very amendment which 
the Senate has adopted. If the Senate desires to do that, well 
and good; but we might just as well wipe out the entire section 
which has been adopted if that is the intention. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just a moment. Will the Senator 
from Idaho allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator from Ohio if he has 
not said on the floor of the Senate within the last hour at least 
three times that no one of the members of the se of Na- 
tional Defense or their advisors were engaged in making con- 
tracts for the Government? 

Mr. POMERENE. I so stated; and I will say it the fourth 
time, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator, if that is the case how 
any of them will be affected by this provision: 


No officer or agent of any corporati int stock company, 
clation, and no member r agent of an aoe or 893 

rectly interested in th — te: or: contencta, of such eae coders: 
tion, Joint stock — 3 associa’ firm, shall be employed or shail 


act as an officer or agent of the United States for the transaction of 
Late with such corporation, joint stock company, association, or 


. Will they be interfered with? 
Wei POMERENE. The old section of the statute provides 
at 


No *> 7 person directly or . interested in the pecu- 
niary profits or contracts of such corporation * * shal be em- 
ployed or shall act as an officer or agent of the United States— 


And so forth. 

Under the section adopted by the Senate a member of the 
advisory spmmission might have an interest in some of these 
contracts if he is a stockholder in the corporation to which the 
contract is awarded, but we say, if he is so interested, that he 
shall not solicit contracts, he shall not induce or attempt to 
induce the making of a contract, and he shall not participate 
in any recommendations for that contract, nor in the making 
of the contract. A 

Mr. REED. Now, if the Senator will pardon me, the language 
of section 41 is again— 


No officer or agent of any corporation agg on aed company, or asso- 
tion, and no member or agent ef any firm, or n directly or indi- 
rectly interested in the pecuniary profits or con acts of such coppers.” 
tion, joint: stock company, associatio: a or firm shall be employed or 
act as an officer or agent of the United States for the transaction of 
— with such corporation, joint-stock company, association, or 


The Senator has said that they do not transact business with 
the Government; that they do not act as the agents of the Gov- 
ernment—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I insist that the Senator 
shall not misrepresent what I have said. I said that they did 
not enter into any contracts. I did not say that they were. not 
interested in a transaction. 

Mr. REED. I say that the Senator has stated that they do 
not act as officers or agents of the United States in the trans- 
action of business with their corporations, and that section 41 only 
applies to that class of individuals. Now, either these men are 
acting as the agents of the United States in transacting business 
with their corporations or they are not. If they are acting 
as agents of the United States and transacting business with 
their corporations, they are not harmed by this amendment; 
they do not come within the provisions of the old statutes. If 
they are acting as agents of the United States Government 
and at the same time representing their corporations in business 
transactions between those corporations and the Government, 
then I say there is no man who can justify it; there is no man 
who can defend it. You will find out before long that you ought 
to have something back of this war beside mere arbitrary law, 
and beside the mobilization of a few wealthy men, You have 
to put back of this war the good will and confidence of the 
American people, which is a greater asset than all other things 
combined; and I warn you that you will shake that confidence 
grievously if you undertake to permit these men to deal with 
themselves and for themselves and for the Government of the 
United States at the same time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator from 
Ohio, upon reflection, will object to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri. I take it that the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio was not intended to controvert 
the fundamental principles found in section 41. In order to 
avoid such a construction as has been placed upon the amend- 
ment, it seems to me necessary to place in the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio section 41. Let us see what that 
section says, and see whether or not the Senate wants to go 
on record as favoring the repeal of it, if the amendment does 
repeal it: 

No officer or — of 3 
ation, and no member 
mee. interested in the | pecunia 
joint-stock company, a 


posum joint-stock company, or associ- 
of any firm, or person directly or indi- 
age or contracts of such corpora- 

or firm, shall be employed or 


Skati act as on officer or agent of the Pinited States for the transaction 
ao business with such corporation, joint-stock company, association, or 


. Whoever shall violate the provision of this sec on shall be fined 
not more than $2,000 and imprisoned not more than two years. 

As has been said by the Senator from Missouri, that law was 
adopted many years ago, if I remember correctly, in 1862 or 
1863, but I will not be positive as to that. It is a principle, Mr. 
President, which should obtain and which should control the 
business transactions of this Government in one period as well 
as in another. There can be no possible reason why we should 
suspend fundamental principles such as embody common hon- 
esty in public affairs merely because we have an emergency con- 
fronting us in the way of a war. 

This principle, Mr. President, is peculiarly and particularly 
applicable in time of war, because we all know that, be as 
vigilant as we may, and as earnest as we can, with reference 
to protecting the Public Treasury and the taxpayer in time of 
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war against sinister influences in reaching the Treasury, it is 
almost impossible to do it. There never has been a war from 
| the beginning of recorded history until now in which the people 
have not been astounded at the activities of supposedly patri- 
otic citizens in taking care of themselves during the emergency. 
It was true even in the Revolutionary War; it was true during 
the War of 1812; it was true in 1861 to 1865; and it was 
astoundingly true in the last contest in which this Nation en- 
ed. 

6270 is not sufficient, Mr. President, to say that this or that in- 
dividual when considered as an individual is honest and patri- 
otic; it is necessary, sir, to have recorded upon the statute 
books those things which reach the man who is not honest and 
patriotic. It is not within human power, the power of Presi- 
dents or others, to select as between the honest and the dis- 
honest when they come purporting to serve their Government. 

Now, Mr. President, who would want this principle ignored 
in any transaction that may take place between the Govern- 
ment and its citizens during this war? It will not injure any 
man, in my judgment, who wants to deal thoroughly and hon- 
estly with the situation; but it will be of tremendous help in 

* enabling the Government to control those who may not be de- 
sirous of really serving the Government. 

Let us see what the amendment which has been adopted does, 
in view of the fact that it is objected to. It reads: 

No person acting either as a voluntary or paid agent or pare ep Ay 
of the United States in any capacity, including an advisory capacity, 
shall solicit, induce, or attempt to induce any person or officer author- 

to execute or to direct the execution of contracts— 

Mr. President, that might be ample and sufficient and effi- 
cient to protect the Government ordinarily—— . 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President e 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment—to protect the man who is 
honest in his duties; but the man who is dishonest, the man 
who would work in byways and in crooked ways to circumvent 
this statute, could do so without any difficulty whatever. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the 
incomplete character of the language employed. Turning to 
line 3 of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, I find the 
words: 

Shall solicit, induce, or attempt to induce. 

To make that amendment of any value, the words “ or recom- 
mend” ought to be added. Without the addition of those 
words, the door is thrown wide open; the sentence is incom- 
plete and will not accomplish the purpose it is designed to 
accomplish. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to say to the Senator from Minnesota that I think he 
has overlooked the last sentence in the section which has been 
adopted. 

Mr. NELSON. The provision to which I have called atten- 
tion relates to the members of the advisory commission. The 
portion of the provision the Senator from Ohio has in mind 
relates to outside employees, a different class of men. The 
words “or recommend” ought to be included, otherwise these 
men can escape the effect of the language. I apologize to the 
Senator from Idaho for interrupting him; but so long as these 
men do not directly solicit or directly induce, they can go on 
and recommend in a smooth, Oily Gammon fashion that the 
company in which they are interested shall be recognized. 
Does the Senator from Ohio understand the meaning of that? 
Oily Gammon, of course, can go up and recommend. He can 
say, “I do not want to mislead you; I do not want to induce 
you; but I, Oily Gammon, recommend this to you.” 

Mr. POMERENE, I can understand how the Senator might 
be justified in making a criticism of that kind; but it is quite 
well always to read the whole section and place our construc- 
tion on the whole of it. The latter part of it is: 

Nor shall any agent or employee— 

Which means of the Government— 
make, or permit any committee or other body of which he is a member 
to make, or participate in making, any recommendation concerning such 

= 55 or order to any council, board, or commission of the United 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
That part of it which the Sentaor from Ohio quotes is to pre- 
serve the integrity of the advisory commission. No one shall 
recommend anything vicious to this advisory commission. If 
the Senator will notice that part of the language, he will see 
that it reads: 


other body of w 


Nor shall any e or employee make, or permit any committee or 

hich he is a member to make, or participate in making, 

any recommendation concerning such contract or order to any counei. 
board, or commission. 

It is to keep this advisory commission from being corrupted. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the language is per- 
fectly plain. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator believes in the principle, why 
not insert, after the word “induce” in line 19 of this substitute 
bill, the words “or recommend” ? Then you will get something 
of a clean bill of health. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Minnesota and myself are trying to do the same thing. I do not 
believe that he quite understands this section. Let me say that 
this section as originally drawn had in it the words “ advise, 
induce, or attempt to induce any person authorized to execute a 
contract to enter into it.“ Now, if the War Department is not 
to be permitted even to have the advice when asked by the Sec- 
retary of War, we would eliminate perhaps a good portion of 
this advisory commission; so the word “advise” was changed 
to “solicit.” Under that wording, I take it that if the Secre- 
tary of War should say to some one who might have a pecuniary 
interest in some corporation with which the Government was 
going to deal, “I should like your judgment about this quality 
of steel or this quality of material,” it might preclude him even 
from expressing an opinion. So for that reason the word 
advise“ was changed to “solicit”; but we also provided that 
he should not make any recommendation concerning a contract, 
if he was interested, without disclosing that fact, and disclosing. 


it in writing fully and completely, and he was not even to par- 


ticipate in the making of the contract. 
fectly clear. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator to suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that I believe 
the whole difficulty in his mind could be cured by striking out, 
in line 8, after the word “ thereof,” the balance of that sentence 
down to and including the word “ thereto,” in line 14, so that 
it would read: 

Nor shall any agent or employee make,.ar permit any committee or 
other body of which he is a member to make, or participate in making, 
any recommendation concerning such contract or order to any council, 
board, or commission of the United States, or any member or subordi- 
nate thereof, A 

And end the sentence there. I had in mind proposing an 
amendment of that kind, to strike out all after the word 
“ thereof ” to the end of that sentence. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am glad to have the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota, but I should like to con 
clude what I have to say with reference to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri before taking up these 
other amendments which have been suggested by the Senator 
from Minnesota and the Senator from Florida. 

As I said a moment ago, Mr. President, if this amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio is to be construed as being in 
opposition to section 41—that is to say, if the two propositions 
are to be construed as being opposed to each other, one not in 
harmony with the other—I do not see how we can for a mo- 
ment refuse to make it plain that we do not propose to disre- 
gard the principle which is covered by section 41. I have not 
construed the section which the Senator from Ohio has offered 
to the extent of going as far as the Senator from Ohio has 
suggested, but he is the author of the amendment and an able 
lawyer, and he has construed it, and he says that it is in con- 
flict with section 41; that to adopt section 41 is to emasculate, 
if not to completely repeal, the amendment which has just been 
adopted. That being his construction, so far as I am con- 
cerned I must vote to put in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri, because I am not willing to record my 
approval of a man contracting with himself when he is the 
representative of the Government. It is a principle so revolt- 
ing that it can be defended in no court, either of law or of 
conscience. If a man will stop to reflect upon the matter, he 
will realize that it is an indefensible proposition. Now, it is 
not a necessary proposition to this situation, any more than it is 
in time of peace, and I hope the Senator from Ohio will not 
oppose the reservation of section 41, that it may continue to be 
a fundamental principle in our law that a man can not, as an 
officer of the Government, contract with himself. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it is my judgment that that 
section continues to be a part of the fundamental law of the 
land; and the amendment, if adopted, it seems to me is per- 
fectly plain. If the old section is to inhibit the things which we 
affirmatively allow in the new section, then clearly we have 
modified the old law to that extent; but the principle remains 


the same. 
Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I believe that no Member of 


To my mind it is per- 


the Senate can afford to vote to repeal the statute referred to 


1917. 
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by the Senator from Missouri. Let me state that statute in 
plain terms. That statute provides that no officer or agent of 
any corporation shall act as an agent or officer of the United 
States for the transaction of business with such corporation. 
Of course not. That should not be allowed. Now, so that the 
Senate may get the distinction between the three propositions 
that are before it, I should like to illustrate. 

Let us assume the case of Mr. Gary, of the United States Steel 
Corporation. ‘Assume that Mr. Gary has been commissioned by 
the President to make some contracts for canvas or wheat, 
something entirely apart from the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Then, in case Mr. Gary, being an officer or agent of the 
Government, and assuming to act as such, should any 
business with the Government of the United States having to do 
with the United States Steel Corporation, he would be criminally 
liable under that statute, and we should all want him to be so. 

Now let us take the case of the section we have just adopted. 
That provides that Mr. Gary, as a member of the advisory com- 
mission or any subsidiary of it, shall not seek to make a contract 
for the United States Steel Corporation with the United States 
Government. It goes further than the older law referred to, 
and we are all for that. We want to prohibit Mr. Gary from 
attempting to get any contract, through any committee or 
through any officer, for the United States Steel Corporation. 
But the amendment suggested by the Senator from Ohio is 
meant to cover this case, and the Senate can vote for it or not, 
just as it appeals to the Senate. It is intended to cover this 
case, 

Suppose that there are steel contracts under consideration. 
by the Government, and the Government desires to take the 
advice of the subcommittee on steel. Then Mr. Gary can not 
take any part in recommending what contracts shall be made; 
but because Mr. Gary happens to be one of five members on that 
subcommittee, it is not intended that the other four members 
shall not advise the Government on the subject. Therefore; 
under the Pomerene amendment, the other four members are 
allowed to act; but unless Mr. Gary notifies the other four 
members of the subcommittee in writing before they act, before 
they make a recommendation, of his interest in the corporation 
concerned in the contract, then he is criminally Hable. 

I can not see how the Pomerene amendment repeals this old 
law in any particular. If it does repeal the old law in any 
particular, I am against it; and because some one may construe 
it as a repeal of the old law in some degree, and because I do 
not care to have an imputation of that kind made in regard to 
any vote that I cast, I sincerely hope that the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Oregon will accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri, so there will not be any 
question about it. In my judgment it does not impair at all 
what we have done, and it may stop a lot of ugly talk. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I favor the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio; but as the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Horts] has so well expressed it—and I do not pretend to 
repeat feebly what he has stated so strongly—I see no incon- 
sistency between the amendment of the Senator from Ohio and 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. The 
fact is, as I construe the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 
that no agent of a corporation can possibly participate in mak- 
ing, on behalf of the Government, a contract in which he is in- 
terested without being guilty under the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio; and that is all that the old law of 1862 
provides—that is, that a man who is an agent for the Govern- 
ment can not at the same time make a contract with a company 
in which he is interested without violating the provisions of 
that statute. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, in my judgment, much of 
the confusion of mind which has existed on this subject in the 
Senate arises from a confusion as to the character of the ad- 
visory commission. I have always contended that the advisory 
commission is frankly a commission of producers and sellers, 
and that the purpose of the law in providing for the advisory 
commission was to mobilize the various industries of the coun- 
try and to organize them through their chiefs in such a way 
that the entire resources of the country can be readily summoned 
to its support in case of war. 

I do not regard the members of the advisory commission as 
agents of the Government. They are producers and sellers who 
may have relations of contract with the Government, but they 
are brought together under an organization authorized by the 
Government in order that the Government’s real agents, the 
Council of National Defense and the department chiefs, may 
confer with them, may gain information from them, and finally, 
after exhausting inquiry, make contracts with them if such con- 
tracts are desired. 


I do not find a word in the legislation authorizing the organiza- 
tion of the advisory commission with reference to recommenda- 
tions as to prices; and I will read from the statute: 
of the Council of National Defense to supervise 

and make récommendations to the President 

departments— . 

And so forth. They are the agents of the Government, It is 
their duty to investigate. It is their duty to make ee 
tions. Now, the ane commission: It shall consist— 

each of whom shall have special . — 
Bowie age or the development of some natural 

ed, in the opinion of the 
the otherwise a rer d the duties hereinafter provided. 

Now, what are their duties? Their duties are to investigate 
with reference to “ the development of seagoing transportation,” 
among other things—and I read onya a part—and secure “ data 
as to amounts, location, method, means of production ;” 
not a word regarding price. 

as to amounts, location, method, and means of production, and 

of military supplies; the giving of ——— to pees 

„„ 2 to the class of es needed b 
and other services of the Government. he requirements 
lating and the creation of relations which will render — 
dle in time of need the immediate concentration and utilization of the 
resources of the Nation. 

I contend that the purpose of this act was to make the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and the department chiefs the agents of 
the Government, but not to make the members of the advisory 
commission the agents of the Government. They are there 
.| frankly as producers and sellers for the purpose of giving all 
the information within their power to the Council of National 
Defense with a view to the mobilization and organization of the 
resources of the country in aid of war. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the term “ advisory” has been 
used in this connection, but no one can mistake the nature of 
the organization if he reads the law; and, as I understand it, 
the main purpose of these advisory organizations and these sub- 
committees organized for the various industries is to give the 
Government the information. If they make any recommenda- 
tion regarding price, then they go beyond the statute itself. 
The statute says nothing whatever as to prices, but refers only 
to amounts, location, method, and means of production. 

We can understand, of course, that these are all matters of 
the highest importance, and it is of the highest importance that 
we should not disqualify the most capable men on this advisory 
commission. The most capable men are, of course, the great 
chiefs of industry, and they are not only stockholders but they 
are officers of these great corporations which have become so 
large a part of the vital force of the country. 

It seems to me that somewhere in this legislation we can 
amend the act providing for the advisory commission in such a 
way as to give these organizations of producers and sellers a 
name that will indicate the nature of their services, and thus 
demonstrate that their members are not acting as agents of the 
Government, but that they are there simply as the heads of 
their various industries and organizations to give the Govern-* 
ment the information which it needs with a view to prosecuting 
the war. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may say a word fur- 
ther, since this debate has been going on I have been examining 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, and I bave come 
to the conclusion, after conferring with lawyers in whose judg- 
ment I have very great confidence, that the only effect of this 
proviso will be to let these two sections—the old section and the 
new—stand side by side without the one repealing the other, or 
without this proviso nullifying the preceding provisions of the 
section. With that understanding of it I will accept the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that amendment is made; and the amendment 
as amended is agreed to, without objection. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I want to amend the amend- 
ment further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks this ainendment 
has passed beyond the Committee of the Whole. It can be 
amended in the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. We have just adopted one amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The amendment just adopted was an amend- 
ment that was adopted after the amendment had been substi- 
tuted, This is as much in order as the amendment we adopted 
a moment ago. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. Unless we are going to have two rulings on 
the same matter, it is in order for me to offer this amendment as 
well as the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 
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The VICA PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the Chair 
is not taking up the ruling that was made by the Presiding 
Officer at the time. The Senator from Ohio accepted the amend- 
ment. The Chair asked if there was any objection, and there 
was no objection. The Chair then announced that without ob- 
jection the amendment as amended was adopted: There was no 
objection. Then the Senator from Minnesota rose and said he 
wanted to offer an amendment. The Chair is holding now that 
whether ‘or not it was at any time in order, it is not in order 
now. It will be in order in the Senate. All that the Senator 
from Minnesota has to do is to reserve a vote on this section 
and submit his amendment to the Senate. ; 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, not at all, Mr. President, I am simply 
unfortunate that I did not offer my amendment when the Senator 
who just retited from the chair ruled the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri in order. It is my misfortune that I 
did not move more rapidly. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, thinking it possible that the 
previous occupant of the Chair may have ruled as he did on 
account of a suggestion of mine, I should like to repeat it to 
the Vice President. 

We have been proceeding for the past week or two under a 
unanimous-consent agreement that we would consider the com- 
mittee amendments first, and until the committee amendments 
have been disposed of no other Senator has been allowed to offer 
an amendment to the original bill. The matter just adopted, 
the Pomerene amendment, was to section 8, and it was the last 
of the committee amendments. Now, up to this time, no one 
has been permitted to offer an amendment to any part of the 
original bill save the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and it seems to me manifestly unfair that Members 
of the Senate should not be allowed at this time, after the com- 
mittee amendments are disposed of, to offer. amendments to the 
original text. After this committee amendment is disposed 
of, then, of course, the ordinary rule would obtain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
is not insisting, is he, that Members from the floor have not 
been offering amendments to the committee amendment? 

Mr. HOLLIS. They have; but in this case it was a motion 
to strike out and insert. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no; there was not any such 
thing as that. 

Mr. HOLLIS. That was the ruling of still another occupant 
of the chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It could not be a motion to strike 
out and insert, because there was not anything in. 

Mr. HOLLIS. There was pending the original committee 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; but it was nothing but a pend- 
ing amendment. It was not the original bill; it was only an 
amendment offered to the bill. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The motion of the Senator from Ohio was to 
strike out of that amendment the original matter and insert new 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But there was not any original 
matter in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLIS. There was original matter in the amendment 
that was offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not in the bill. It was 
proposed by the committee to put it in the bill, but it was not 
in there. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Chair will pardon me, I did not say that 
it was in the bill; I said it was in the amendment. The Senator 
from Oregon offered a committee amendment as matter to be 
inserted in the bill in the shape of a new section. That was the 
matter before the Senate. It was an amendment. The Senator 
from Ohio moved to strike out the matter of the amendment and 
insert new matter in the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire inform the Chair how you can strike out something that is 
not in? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Because we are talking about amendments and 
not about a bill. There was something in the amendment. It 
was moved to strike out what was in the amendment, and to 
substitute something else for it. The President pro tempore of 
the Senate ruled that the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Ohio could not be amended, because that would be an amend- 
ment in the third degree; and that ruling became the ruling of 
the Senate for the purposes of this amendment, as I understood 
it. It seems to me manifestly unfair, amendments to the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from Ohio having been refused, 
not to allow them to be offered at this time, because it is the first 
opportunity that there has been. Otherwise, Members have been 
precluded from perfecting matter that they offered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President ies 


The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair does not think they 
are precluded at all. The Chair would feel inclined to test the 
sentiment of the Senate upon the question if the Senator from 
Minnesota were losing any right that he has.- He is not losing 
aright. It is simply being deferred until the bill gets into the 
Senate. If he had lost any right the Chair would be much in- 
caed to coincide with the view of the Senator from New Hamp- 
8 

The Chair does not believe that these rules ought to be so 
construed as to preclude any Senator from ‘offering any amend- 
ment that he wants to offer to a bill; but this does not preclude 
him. It simply postpones him. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on the question of order, if I 
may say a single word, as I said some time before when it was 
up, an amendment was proposed by the committee. The Senator 
from Ohio moved an amendment in the nature of a substitute for 
that amendment. Now, if our Rule XVIII extends to a case of 
that sort and is not confined to the text of the bill, undoubtedly 
both the amendment from the committee and the proposed sub- 
stitute could be treated as separate questions, and each would 
be open to perfecting amendments; but if our rule is not held to 
extend to the case of an amendment for which a substitute is 
offered, then it is clear that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri was in the third degree, 

But that does not in the least alter the next proposition, in 

my judgment. The next proposition, after the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was adopted, was to amend the adopted 
amendment. 
* I venture to say, and I think inquiry will bear me out, that 
when a body has adopted a certain form of words as an amend- 
ment it is not possible to amend it at that stage—it can be 
amended afterwards—for the very simple reason that if an 
amendment has been adopted and is then open to indefinite 
amendment there is never an end. I see that it has been ruled 
otherwise, but not by the present occupant of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
is not going back to that ruling or express an opinion upon it. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But he expresses the opinion that, 
after having asked the Senate whether, without objection, it 
would agree to the amendment as amended, and there was no 
objection, the Chair announcing it was agreed to, the Senator 
from Minnesota is not deprived of his right to present his 
amendment, but he is postponed for the present. 

Mr. NELSON. I rose as soon as I could to offer the amend- 
ment, but the Chair was too swift in declaring that the amend- 
ment was adopted. We should not have a lightning speed here. 
Senators must have a little breathing space in which to offer 
their amendments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
has it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless there is an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me to make a state- 
ment in regard to section 3? I understand the Chair holds that 
any amendment proposed to this section is ruled out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is amendable in the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I am now giving notice to reserve it for 
amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. Strike out all of section 1 and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

That; by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of the 
war, and for the support and maintenance of the Arniy and Navy, to 
assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate 
the movement of foods, feeds, and fuel, including kerosene and gaso- 
line, hereafter in this act called necessaries; to prevent, locally or gen- 
erally, scarcity, monopolization, hoardin injurious speculation, or 

ulations affecting such supply, distribution, and movement; and 
to establish and maintain governmental control of such necessaries dur- 
ing the war the President is authorized to make such regulations and 
to issue such orders as he may deem advisable to carry out the provisions 
of this act. He is further authorized and directed to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, three commissioners, at an 
annual salary of $7,500 each, payable monthly, who shall constitute a 
board of food administration, and who shall rform such duties in 
carrying out the purposes of this act as the President shall direct. One 
of said commissioners shall be a farmer 2 engaged at the time ot 
his appointment in the cultivation of the soll. he President shall 
desiguate the chairman of said board. Said commissioners shall hold 
office at the pleasure of the President during the continuance of the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask whether that comes as a com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. No; it is not a committee amend- 
ment. 

“Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator expect a vote on it 
right away? 


Section 3 has been finally disposed of, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not if anyone wants to discuss it. 
If there is no discussion upon it, I would ask for a vote. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I do not desire to discuss that particular 
amendment, but I have already presented and had read an 
amendment. I yielded the floor that the other might be dis- 
posed of, with the expectation of going ahead with the amend- 
ment which I presented just before we disposed of the amend- 
ment known as section 3. If the Senator expects to get a vote 
on this amendment right away, I would rather yield and dis- 
pose of it, because I wish to have a vote upon the amendment 
which I propose to discuss for a few moments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not care to ask for a vote now. 
I would be glad to have the Senator go on with his proposed 
discussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
section 8 of the present bill and its provisions. Section $ pro- 
vides: 

That the President is authorized, from time to time, (a) to requisi- 
tion foods, feeds, fuels, and other supplies 5 to the he support of 
ihe Army or the maintenance of the N: e shall 
ascertain and pay a Just compensation then or, 

I assume that if the President makes a requisition on foods 
and feeds and fuels he will adopt some kind of a rule to deter- 
mine what is a just compensation therefor, and before we make 
this measure a law we ought to understand thoroughly just 
what power we are giving to the President and how that power 
will be exercised. The President may have one idea of what 
constitutes just compensation when it applies to the purchase of 
coal, and he may have a different idea and a different rule to be 
applied when he makes a réquisition for grain and desires to 
pay just compensation therefor. I want the same rule to apply 
in both cases and in all cases. I have therefore offered an 
amendment to secure that result. 

Mr. President, the amendment which I have offered will fol- 
low the word “ therefor,” on page 10, line 22, of the bill as re- 
ported on June 27. This amendment is as follows—and I really 
want the attention of Senators to the . : 

In determining the compensation to be paid for f vor Mi gh ag all 
labor employed in producing the same, whether furnished by the 
farmer or members of his miiy, including the necessary domestic 
service, shall be computed an wed for at the same rate of wages 
paid for like yet or labor ing a like d of intelligence and 
arcuous efforts, in other lines of business or e; and in addition 
thereto there shali be allowed as a charge in the cost of production a 
reasonable rate of interest upon the capital invested in both real and 
personal estate and a further reasonable charge for deterioration and 
upkeep. ‘There shall also be taken into consideration the increased cost 
to the farmer of all necessary farm equipment, food and clothing re- 
quired, and other advanced cost in the ordinary necessaries of life. 

Mr. President, before proceeding to the merits of this amend- 

ment I wish to say just one word in reference to the bill itself, 
I have heretofore taken no part whatever in the discussion of 
the bill. 
Only a short time ago the Senate, after a very long and strong 
debate, lasting for weeks, passed a bill providing against the 
hoarding of foods, feeds, and fuels, or other articles necessary 
for the support of the Army and the Navy. We prohibited any 
undue or improper speculation in any of those products. We 
further provided a penalty for any act done in the handling, in 
the storing, in the selling, or in the distribution of any of those 
products which would unduly and improperly enhance their 
value. 

This comprehensive measure did very much for the assurance 
of an adequate supply of the necessities at reasonable figures. 
That was the first act passed by the Senate, Then, for the pur- 
pose of assuring prompt transportation of food and other prod- 
ucts necessary for the support of the Army and Navy, there 
was passed in the Senate, which, I believe, is now a law, a bill 
empowering the President to authorize and direct that prefer- 
ence be given in the matter of shipments of one article over 
another; The purpose of that law was to assure that the people 
should have the necessaries of life promptly and in adequate 
quantity where it was needed. If it was necessary that wheat 
should be given a preference in shipment over pianos the Presi- 
dent had a right to direct such preference. Goods offered for 
shipment must give way to those articles deemed more neces- 
sary in the prosecution of the war and for the support of the 
people of the United States, 

Nor did we stop there, Mr. President. For the purpose of 
further conservation we authorized the President of the United 
States to lay an embargo against the exportation of feeds, 
foods, and fuels, or any other article necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, to any other than those countries engaged with 
us in the war against the great central powers. 

It would seem to me that when we passed these three bills 
we had practically done all that was necessary, but I admit 
that there is one further thing that ought to be done, and that 
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is to grant the authority to commandeer any of these neces- 
sary products at a reasonable compensation to be used either 
for the support of the Army or the Navy if necessary. And 
after commandeering them, if we find we do not need them, 
that they might be disposed of for the benefit of the public. 
The right to commandeer, of course, must be based solely upon 
the necessities of war. Now, it is evident that the Senate and 
House are not at all satisfied with the powers already con- 
ferred, or with this additional power of commandeering for 
the benefit of the Army and Navy and for war purposes, and it 
is desired to give the President extensive powers in dealing 
with many of the commodities which enter into our daily life. 
I do not believe myself that all these powers are necessary, but 
I am inclined to vote for the bill. I shall vote for it, however, 
with the conviction that while we give broad and sweeping 
powers, neither the President of the United States nor any com- 
mission or committee will ever attempt to exercise all of the 
powers given in the bill. I am satisfied of that, because I know 
that no one man nor any thousand men could operate in an 
orderly way and without conflict of all the business of the United 
States, that is now performed by 100,000,000 people, and I as- 
2 naturally that no one will ever attempt such a colossal 


I believe, however, that it is proper, if not necessary, to clothe 
the Executive with authority that will enable him in an emer- 
gency to seize upon any product in the United States necessary 
for the conduct of the war, or to even go beyond that and 


‘Seize upon the source of production for the purpose of hurrying 


the process of production of things which may be necessary 
before we get through with this calamitous conflict. So I shall 
vote for some provision of this kind. 

I believe that most of the purposes, the infendments, in the 
bill will be brought about through the power of persuasion 
rather than through the power of law, but I am willing to 
grant the law lest I may leave the Executive, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, in a position where he will not 
be able to use the entire power of this great Nation and all of 
its resources in the prosecution of this war. 

Under section 8 the President is authorized from time to time 
to requisition food, feeds, and fuels necessary for the support 
of the Army or the maintenance of the Navy, and he shall ascer- 
tain and pay a just compensation therefor. Now, how will he 
proceed in case he makes a requisition upon our coal fields, or 
upon the products of those fields, to determine what is a just 
compensation? What will be his first act? It will be this: He 
will first determine what is paid out in labor wages per ton to 
bring that coal to the surface. That is the first thing to be 
considered. He will then take into consideration the cost of 
transporting that coal te any given point. He will not attempt 
to interfere with the scale of wages adopted by the miners’ 
unions or fixed upon by agreement between the operators and 
their employees. 

The third thing that he will do will be to ascertain all other 
overhead charges, and after he has ascertained all of these they 
will be entered as charges against the cost of production, Nor 
will he stop there. He will make allowance for the deteriora- 
tion in the machinery that is used. He will then make an 
allowance for all interest paid on borrowed money used in 
operating the mines. Finally he will ascertain the amount in- 
vested in that busines and after making allowance for all these 
expenses he will allow a reasonable return upon the investment. 

Mr. President, that is what he would do in case he was com- 
mandeefing any quantity of -coal for the benefit of the United 
States, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, What is there in the bill which the 
Senator seeks to amend—that is, the particular section sought 
to be amended—with reference to just compensation that the 
Senator's amendment is intended to cover? In other words, 
in ascertaining what is just compensation under the section the 
Senator seeks to amend what is there that he would include 
that is not included in the original section? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would fix the rule to determine that just 
compensation so that the rule applied in determining a just com- 
pensation in the matter of one article would be applied in the 
matter of compensation for another article. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Would not the same rule be applied 
in ascertaining what is just compensation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it would not; and I will in a very 
short time show the Senator why it would not. 

Mr. President, I propose to assure by this amendment that 
the same rule which shall be applied by the commission or 


May I interrupt the Senator for a 
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anyone authorized by the President of the United States to act 
for him shall be the rule that will be applied in the requisition 
of steel or coal or copper er any other article that is mentioned 
in the bill. 

If I felt, as the Senator seems to feel, that that rule would be 
applied in the one case as in the other there would be no reason 
for this amendment, as I am certain that the rule which I have 
mentioned will be applied in all of these other cases. Why not 
in the case of foods? It is because the consumers in the large 
cities have for a hundred years and more received a compensa- 
tion and have had applied to them a rule to measure the value 
of their products so different from that compensation and that 
rule which have been applied to the producers of cereals and 
other farm products that they would not be willing to adopt a 
rule that would equalize the compensation or conditions of both 
classes. The pressure would be so great against such a rule 
that we never could get it applied, unless we put it in the law. 
If we shall put that in the law, you can throw to the winds all 
of your provisions relative to a minimum price. The farmer will 
not ask for any. All he will ask for, Mr. President, will be just 
and fair treatment, exactly the same that you would give to any 
other line of business. He will be satisfied with a reasonable 
profit upon his investment and a reasonable wage scale for him- 
self and family. > 

I am putting it up to you, Senators, who have been talking in 
favor of the farming interests of this country so long, not only 
throughout all the years that I have been here, but with re- 
doubled vigor in the discussion of the provisions of this bill, I 
have not failed to note your tones of pathos nor the briny tears 
that you have shed in discoursing upon his rights; but I have 
been a little skeptical as to whether when you were brought 
right up to the point of decision you would be willing to make 
your sentiments effective and give the American farmer all that 
he has ever asked, and all that he has ever been entitled to—just 
compensation for the labor he employs and for the capital he 
uses in producing the things which you purchase from him, 

Mr, President, I want the Congress of the United States, which 
represents all of the people, to make a rule that will be fair and 
adequate as a rule of compensation in fixing the price of any- 
thing that the Government may see fit to requisition during the 
progress of this war. 

Every other business in the United States is operated and run 
upon the theory that that business shall pay, first, all the labor 
employed; that it shall pay. second, all salaried officers’ wages; 
that it shall pay, third, all overhead charges and insurance and 
taxes; that it shall pay reasonable allowance for depreciation ; 
and, finally, that, after you have charged all of those things 
against the gross receipts, that it shall pay reasonable returns 
upon the investment. Are you willing to apply that rule to the 
farmers’ products in case it is necessary to commandeer any 
penon of them, or in case it is necessary to fix a minimum upon 

em? 

Mr. President, if any man in my State were to operate a farm 
entirely with hired labor, he could not afford to farm less than 
one section, or 640 acres of cultivated land. I will place the 
average’ price of that land in the State of North Dakota at $50 
an acre. That will require an investment of $32,000 for land 
alone. In addition to that, there would be an investment in 
the ordinary farm equipment that is used on a farm of that size 
of about $8.000 in value. Therefore, the entire investment in 
farm and farm equipment would be about $40,000. 

Mr. President, it requires a man of more than mere ordinary 
ability and intelligence to successfully operate a farm*of that 
size and with that much invested capital in a manner that will 
bring in a return upon the investment. You can not pick up 
your ordinary laborer, to whom you are paying from $3 to $3.50 
a day, place him upon such a farm and expect him to make a 
success of it. He would fail the very first year. Therefore, I 
say it requires a man of more than ordinary intelligence, and 
just as much intelligence and more of the elements of economy 
in his make-up than it would require to run the ordinary mer- 
cantile or other business with a capital, say, of $40.000. My 
position, therefore, is that such a farmer should receive a com- 
pensation as great as you would pay to anyone you would em- 
ploy to take charge of a business in which you would have to 
invest a capital of 840.000. 

Mr. President, you can not operate a farm without cooks and 
other domestic help. You have got to have your female em- 
ployees. What difference, then, should it make whether the 
farmer employs his own wife to do the cooking upon that farm 
or whether he employs some one else? What difference should 
it make whether the labor in waiting upon the table and in tak- 
ing care of the ordinary household affairs is performed by the 
farmer’s grown-up daughter or whether he hires that help? 


Both are worthy their hire. I want-to be certain that in fixing 
your “just compensation“ you allow for that service. 

Let me put the proposition up to the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kre], who yesterday thought that if we allowed the la- 
borer the same wage upon the farm as is allowed in the cities for 
work on the streets, wheat would be worth $5 a bushel. Let 
me ask the Senator, Is he a housekeeper in the city of Wash- 
ington? If he is, he probably has a cook and a waiting girl as 
well. If he hires white help, he probably pays them each from 
thirty to forty dollars a month; and if he hires colored help, 
he pays certainly not less than from $20 to $25 a month. You 
have got to hire a cook for your ordinary domestic service in the 
cities, with Wednesday afternoon off or Sunday afternoon off, 
and you pay, we will say, that cook $25 a month. That means 
$300 a year. Can you get any cook for $25 a month who will 
measure up in capacity and ability to do good cooking with the 
ordinary housewife upon the farm? If you are paying $25 a 
month, then, for your cook, should you balk at paying the farmer 
for his product a compensation that will allow him to turn over 
to his goud wife, who labors 15 to 18 hours a day upon the farm, 
the equivalent of $25 a month? 

If you are paying $20 or $25 a month for your chambermaid, 
would you object to paying $20 a month to a good North Dakota 
white girl out on a farm, who is up at 5 o’clock in the morning 
and never thinks of retiring before 10 o’clock at night? Would 
that be an excessive charge? Would I be asking too much if I 
asked the Senate to fix a compensation for the product of that 
labor equivalent to the compensation which is paid to the cheap- 
est labor in the entire United States? If you wish to be fair, 
if you really wish to do justice to the farmer, then stand with 
me for an amendment that will give him this justice. It may be 
said, “ Why, the wife gets her board.” Yes; and so does your 
cook. It may be said, The daughter gets her board.” Yes; 
and so does your chambermaid get board and lodging. Just 
treat our North Dakota good girls as fairly as you would the 
colored waiter; treat the North Dakota farmer’s wife with the 
same consideration that you treat the colored woman who does 
zour cooking here in the city. That is all the farmer is asking 
of you. 

The trouble lies in the fact. Mr President, that you of the 
cities have so long enjoyed a preference and an advantage in 
wages and in everything that tends to the sum total of human 
happiness that you are struck with horror when there is pre- 
sented to you a proposition that you shall treat the people from 
whom you purchase your food with the same consideration as 
you yourselves ask to be treated. 

Mr. President, if the boy stays upon the farm, instead of going 
to the town, where he can get from five to six dollars a day; if 
he gets up at 5 o’clock in the morning, takes care of the stock 
before breakfast, then works until 8 o'clock at night, and then 
takes care of the stock again in the evening before he retires, 
do you not think that that boy ought to be encouraged by allow- 
ing a compensation for the things he produces which will yield 
him from two dollars to two dollars and a half a day? If that 
boy must go to town and hire a laborer to assist him and pay 
that laborer from $3 to $4 a day to work 8 hours. do you 
not really think that he is entitled to more than 20 cents a day 
for his own work of 16 hours a day? That is the question in- 
volved in my amendment. 

All we ask is that you treat the farmer and the farmer's 
business exactly the same as you treat the merchant and the 
merchant's business and the banker and the banker’s business. 
If the merchant employs his son in his store, he pays him the 
usual wages, and they are charged against the operation of 
that business. If his daughter is employed as bookkeeper or 
clerk, he pays to her the ordinary wages, and charges them 
up against the business. That is fair; it is exactly what 
ought to be done. He is allowed to make a return upon his 
investment after paying those wages. Am I asking too much 
if I ask that the farmer conducting his business be allowed 
exactly the same charges against his receipts and his gross 
profits as are allowed in the other lines of business? 

What I want is a condition under which one hour of labor upon 
the farm will purchase just as much of the things necessary for 
human comfort and happiness as one hour’s labor performed 
upon the streets of the city. We can never have equal justice 
Between the different trades and professions until the amount 
of human energy expended in one business will purchase as 
much as the same amount of human energy expended in any 
other line of business. Is there anything unfair in that propo- 
sition? If the ordinary laborer working eight hours a day at 
50 cents an hour can purchase by an hour's labor 10 loaves of 
bread, then do you not think that the farmer is entitled to receive 
for his services in producing the flour that went into that bread 
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as much as the ordinary laborer receives? That is exactly what 
this rule will mean if it will be accepted and applied. 

Now, Mr. President, we have an anomalous situation. Here 
is the farmer complaining because he does not receive for his 
labor a compensation equivalent to what he is paying for the 
things he purchases. On the other hand we have the ultimate 
consumer complaining that the price of his foods*are exorbitant, 
and he cries for relief, 

How are you going to solve this difficulty? Is the complaint 
of the farmer well founded? You say he is right. You say he 
is not receiving any too much for what he produces even at its 
present high price. You also say that the laborers are not re- 
ceiving any more than they should for their labor. Now, some 
one is at fault for this high cost of living. Who is it? 

You are cautious in arriving at your conclusion. You say, 
“Tt is not the farmer’s fault. We can not blame him. We can 
not pass any legislation that would cut down what he receives.” 
He has too many votes. Then you turn around to the laborer 
and you say, “It is not his fault“; and to the ultimate consumer 
and you say, “It is not his fault. We can not blame him.” He 
has quite a few votes, also. Then you say to the retailer, “ Why, 
it is not your fault. You are not receiving any more than you 
ought to, and therefore we will exclude you from the operation 
of any of these restrictive laws.” Finally you light upon the 
middleman, the cold-storage man, and the wholesaler. He is 
the fewest in number, and therefore all of the evil is laid upon 
his shoulders. f 

Now, Mr. President, you know and I know that that is not 
wholly true. Undoubtedly these middlemen of whom you com- 
plain so much should bear their fair share of the blame for the 
present high cost of living, but they are not wholly at fault by 
any means. What, then, is the trouble? Where is the initial 
cause of all of this disturbance and this dissatisfaction? 

Mr. President, it is not hard to find if we will only be coura- 
geous enough to look for it. It lies in the maladjustment of the 
earning capacity of the several classes of American citizens—a 
maladjustment that has been brought about by combination 
with a constant pressure shoving up certain salaries and wages 
higher and higher and higher, month by month and year by 
year, without any corresponding increase in the earning ca- 
pacity of other classes. : 

There are two things that are vitally necessary for the Amer- 
ican people. One is houses to live in; the other is buildings in 
which to do business. Both of those are essential; and while 
those should be the cheapest things in the United States, by 
reason of this maladjustment in scales of wages and hours of 
labor they are the most costly and expensive things in the 
world. 

Mr. President, out of all just or reasonable proportion to all 
other wages and earnings are the enormous wages of those 
engaged in the several building trades. The boy who has been 
educated here in your high school, and who has obtained a 
trained and an expert mind, fit for almost any line of business, 
will go searching over the country to get a position in the line 
of his education which will pay him to start with from $40 to 
$50 a month. The boy who has taken no time whatever for 
an education, and takes the time that this other one gives to 
his high school or his college and enters into the building trade, 
in a few months is commanding from $5 to $8 a day. While 
one is struggling to find a position at $40 a month, or $1.25 a 
day, the other is organizing strikes to raise his wages from $4 
to $4.50 per day schedule to $5 and $6 a day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that very interesting analysis, will he permit me to make an 
inquiry? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What does the Senator think of the over- 
organization of skilled labor where, for instance, in a painters’ 
union, when a painter comes to my house, one is forbidden to 
paint wooden, surfaces because he is a painter only of metal 
surfaces, and therefore another one has to come after he gets 
through? `I give that as an illustration. It has actually hap- 
pened a number of times; and that same degree of overorgani- 
zation and overtraining extends to a great number of trades. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; with the result which I have stated, 
that it has added so enormously to the cost of your home, sq 
enormously to the cost of every building in which business is 
being done in the United States that it has made them cost 
from three to three and a half times what the same homes and 
the same buildings cost 20 years ago. Never were rents so high 
as they are to-day; and inasmuch as in the ordinary line of 
business the business man must turn over his capital every 
month to pay the rent alone, an equivalent of 1,200 per cent a 
year just to take care of the rent in the ordinary, average 
smal] businesses in the United States, is it any wonder that the 


retail price of everything has gone up by leaps and bounds, 
driven up by the higher cost of rentals? Is it any wonder; then, 
that the clerk who is receiving from forty to sixty dollars a 
month finds living extremely high, when he must buy everything 
that is purchased out of buildings constructed by other labor 
that runs from five to ten dollars per day? ‘The high cost of 
our living is not at all surprising. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. 
~ The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to my colleague. _ 

Mr. GRONNA. In connection with what the Senator from 
Illinois has said, I do not want the Senate to understand that 
the farmer is not confronted with the same condition mentioned 
by the Senator from Illinois. In substantiation of what he has 
said, I know from personal experience that the so-called or- 
ganized labor, when they perform work upon the farm, will 
refuse, for instance, to set up corn shocks. They will drive the 


binders, but they will refuse to drive seven horses pulling a . 


triple plow. You may be able to induce them to drive four or 
five, but they will not drive seven or eight, as we have to do in 
my country. Now, that adds a further expense, and it makes 
the farm products cost the farmer more, just as well as it adds 
to the expense in the cities, as the Senator says. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, Mr. President; and I want to tell my 
colleague why we suffer more than he indicates by his remark. 
There has been a battle going on for 20 years between capital 
and labor in the manufacturing and in the building trades. 
Labor strikes for higher wages. Capital battles for a while and 
gives in and raises the wages: Then capital has to get a return 
upon its investment and raises the price of its products. It 
charges more back to the labor for the same thing that the 
labor produces. Then labor strikes again, because of the higher 
cost of living, and his wages go up, and then capital charges 
just so much more to get a return upon the investment, and 
then labor strikes again for more wages to pay for the higher- 
priced commodities which he must purchase, And so this ever- 
lasting jackscrew process goes round and round and round and 
pushes the prices of manufactured products higher and higher 
and higher, while the farmer and those who are not engaged 
in unionized labor, the farmer and the clerk, must still go on 
doing business and selling products at the same old rates, 
while buying back on this higher wage-scale basis, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. : 

Mr. BORAH. What is the average annual wage of the manual 
laborer of the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In that which pertains to the building 
trades, the line of work I am discussing, it will run from $5 
to $8 a day now for a so-called eight hours a day, with very 
leisurely labor. : ' 

Mr. BORAH. The average annual wage of some 85 per cent 
of the working men of the United States is about $900 a year, 
according to the statistics. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, that is $3 a day. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is $3 a day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The average wage of the farmer is 20 
cents per day. 

Mr. BORAH. But what does the Senator say as to the ability 
of a man to maintain himself and his family and educate them 
on $900 a year at the present high cost of living? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am just explaining that. I say that 
those receiving the smaller wages and those with fixed, small 
salaries, suffer the result of this maladjustment of earning 
capacity; nor do those who secure the higher wages get the en- 
tire benefit of the higher wages, because after running up their 
wages to $8 and $10 a day they make the cost of everything that 
they produce cost just so much more to each other. While, of 
course, they get some benefit, they do not get the entire differ- 
ence between the lower wage scale and the excessively high 
wage scale. 

Mr. President, I have stated that these laborers themselves 
do not reap the full benefit of the higher wages that are paid 
them, and I am referring now to the building trades generally, 
because therein lies the greater trouble that is at the bottom 
of the higher charges for everything that is handled and sold 
at wholesale or retail in our great cities. Those are the things 
that are charged up finally to the ultimate consumer. And that 
is not all. These excessively high wages—and I am speaking 
of them as excessively high simply in comparison with other 
wages—have resulted in stopping the normal development along 
very many lines. Many people would like to build homes but 
they can not pay $6 and $8 a day for the labor which must be 
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employed. They can 
home, Therefore there is 
n 


They can not pay $6 and $7 a day to do it. 


repapering. ‘They can not afford 
Men who are earning $60 a month 
to pay from $5 to $8 a day for Aron 
and therefore the work is not dene. Were these things equalized 
there would be a greater demand for all kinds of labor, and 
that of itself would equalize to a considerable extent the malad- 
justment, as I have expressed it, in wages between the several 
classes. 7 


I have stated before that an estimate made in 1912 by the Agri- 
eulturat Department showed that the farmer that year, includ- 
ing his wife and grown-up sons and daughters upon the farm, 
earned a net compensation of about 20 cents a day. That was 
his net earning. Now you are asking these people to produce 
wheat cheaper in order that others that are earning $5 and $6 

. a day may not have to pay so much for their bread. Have you 
ever stopped to think that your bread bill is the lowest bill you 
have in the United States? 

Have you ever stopped to consider that the average American 
citizen consumes one barrel of flour, or about 196 pounds of 
flour, a year, and that even if it were $15 a barrel the entire 
cost of the staff of life per individual per annum would be but 
$15? Do you know of anything else on the face of the earth 
as valuable as flour that can be purchased so cheaply? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from IIIinois? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know that it will be most gratifying in- 
formation to everybody when I state that I noticed this morn- 
ing on a grocery bill that since certain indictments have been 
returned in Washington my loaf of bread has been reduced 
from 15 cents to 10 cents. That is the only evidence I have seen 
of governmental power in the District of Columbia since I have 
been in Washington. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President, if people would do 
their own cooking, a loaf of bread would not cost them very 
much. You spend in this city ten times as much for your nickel 
and 10-cent shows as you do for bread. Before you begin 

to shriek about the high cost of bread, had you not better cut 
out a few of those things? You pay twice as much for cigars 
as you do for your bread. Before you begin to complain about 
that, had you not better cut out at least one cigar a day, and 
give the farmer an honest compensation for his wheat? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota further yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will yield, of course he does 
not make any personal allusion in looking at me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ne. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Because I always have to look at a man 
to understand what he is saying. I do not smoke myself, but 
I would be willing to reform on anything else. Why should not 
the dwellers in cities cut out ice cream? I wish to inquire of 
the Senator what effect that would have. There is more spent 
for ice cream, in my judgment, by every dweller in the city 
than there is for bread. Talk about luxuries! Bread may be 
a necess'ty—I think it is—but the material used in making ice 
cream can be used for something else, and it would go much 
further for drinking or in the form of cheese than it will in ice 


cream. : 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Your soda water, the soda-fountain prod- 
ucts, ice cream, and confectionery that are sold with it amount 
to more than the American people pay for their flour. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Every day? è 

Mr. McCUMBER. Every day to double the amount they pay 
for their potatoes. Yet we are declining to take any steps at 
economy in these lines. 

Mr. President, there are good, kindly ladies in this city who 
will pay $5 to hear some lady sing—who, by the way sings for 

50 cents in her own country—will pay $5 for a seat in a theater 
and then complain because buttermilk is 5 cents a glass. Do 
you not think you had better start your reform right where it 
belongs? If you or any of those people who are complaining 
against the farmer’s prices for his products will live on what he 
and every member of his family live on, you can still pay as 
much as you are paying to-day for any farm products and grow 
rich each year. f 

The trouble is, Mr. President, that we can not deny ourselves 
any of these luxuries. We can not deny ourselves the luxury 
of travel. Iam speaking of those whose earnings are excessively 


high when compared with the farmer’s earnings. I know there 
are many in these cities who are underpaid. There are depart- 
ment stores, where poor girls are working at from four to six 
dollars a week, a shamefully tow wage, but I must admit they 
are not quite as economical as they might be. If one would go 
inte your theaters or into your picture shows, he would find ali 
of them loaded’ to the limit with these same people. New York 
is complaining about what people have to pay for farm 

and yet you can not get a seat in a theater in New York 
unless you engage it a week or two ahead, so I am informed; 
I do not go myself. 

Mr. President, I am asking the Senate when the proper time 
comes to vote upon this bill that it shall simply apply to the 
product of the farmer the common rule which you apply in fixing 
the price of every article which you will commandeer. The 
committee, I believe, has agreed upon another provision, and 
that provision is a minimum wage. It is unfair in every respect; 
it is bound to be unfair. One dollar and seventy-five cents a 
bushel for such a crop as we raised in 1915 might be unjust to 
the consuming public. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we raise what we raised in the year 
1916, $1.75 a bushel is not sufficient to pay the farmer. But 
why can you not adopt a system such as I have suggested, and 
just say to the farmer, “If you will put your land into wheut, 
we will allow you a compensation that will take care of your 
labor at reasonable rates, all the labor, that will pay your 
borrowed money interest for running the farm, and will then 
give you a reasonable return for the money you have invested in 
your business.” 

Why would the farmer rather have this? Because heretofore 
he has never received any wages. As my colleague has told you, 
he works for his board and very cheap clothing. His wife and 
his daughter and his son work on the farm the year round for 
what little clothing they have, and there are no evening dresses 
to pay for, and nothing else do they receive. Now, just assure 
him honest pay for his labor and 6 per cent upon hisinvestment in 
land and equipment, and he will be satisfied. Then if he raises 
only a half crop, of course, he will receive a better price per 
bushel; if he raises a very large crop, he will not receive as 
much per bushel; but he will receive justice in both instances, 
and that is all he is after. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GRONNA. If my colleague will permit me, I wish to 
correct him. I understood his statement to be to the effect 
that the committee has agreed upon a minimum price. I wish 
to say for the information of my colleague that the committee 
has not agreed upon any minimum price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. An amendment was brought in in which it 
was proposed, and I supposed it was a committee amendment. 
I know it is printed. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think it was even submitted to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am glad to hear that. I simply want 
to say that there is another objection to this price. Where are 
you going to locate it? What point will you fix for determining 
your price? What kind of grain will you apply it to? There 
are eight different kinds of wheat according to the section in 
which it is raised, with many subdivisions of the same species. 
One kind is not worth as much for flour as another. One farmer 
may have to ship from eastern Montana to Minneapolis, an- 
other may have to ship only from a little point out of Minne- 
apolis to the mills there; so no price that you could fix would 
even approximate equal justice. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask in lieu of any attempt to fix 
a minimum price that we shall simply provide that we will 
treat the farmer the same as we will treat the coal operator. 
If you will do that, he will be satisfied and the rest of the people 
ought to be satisfied. À 

Mr. GRONNA. Will my colleague allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BECKHAM obtained the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I have the privilege of asking my col- 
league a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senater from North Dakota 

k his seat and the Chair recognized the Senator from Ken- 


icky. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was standing here, desiring to interrupt my 
colleague. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair knows the Senator was 
standing, but the Senator from North Dakota, who had occupied 


the floor, had taken his seat. 


Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 
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Mr. GRONNA. No, Mr. President; I shall try to get recogni- 
tion in my own time. y 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator from Kentucky permit me to 
offer an amendment, to be printed and lie on the table? > 

Mr. BECKHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I offer an amendment, and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table, and also that it be printed in the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. WEEeKs’s amendment is to insert as a new section the fol- 
lowing: 

Src. —. That a 


joint committee shall be appointed, co: of five 
Members of the Senate, including three Democrats and two 
and five e ee E the W of Representatives, incl three 


shall 
Senate and House which 


designated by the ‘tive committees of 
stan committee 


select the members of the 


shall sit during the sessions or the recesses o ; shall make a 
special study of the problems arising out of the war, including safe- 
guarding expenditures; shall confer and advise with the t of 
the United States and the heads of the various executive departments, 
commissions, voluntary boards, or other o ons connected with 
the conduct of the war; and il make report to 

to time, in_ its own discretion or when requested_to so by either 
branch of Congress. Such committee shall have power by sub- 
committee or otherwise and to send for and 


ister ow 

employ such clereal nes and st —— cantar ee 

necessa $ 0 e necessary expenses 

is hereby appro rated: out of any money in the ‘Sreamary not otherwise 

appropriated, the sum of $50.000, to be paid out upon the audit and 
er of the chairman or acting chairman of said committee. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, I have been unwilling to 
increase the delay in final action upon this bill by a discussion 
Cir and I shall not now take up much time of the Senate in 

oing so. 

It is one that calls for prompt and speedy action, and I fear 
the debate upon it has already been too prolonged and that 
much good has already been lost by our failure to enact into 
law long before this the substantial features of the measure. 
For nearly five weeks it has been discussed upon the floor of the: 
Senate, and it has attracted the serious and solicitous attention. 
of the press and the people of the country. It is a war measure 
of the first importance, involving the discussion of fundamental 
principles of government and proposing legislation of an experi- 
mental and far-reaching character. Its provisions have been 
fully discussed upon this floor, and I believe that the country 
demands the earliest possible passage of the food-control bill. 

It has been evident for some time that a majority of the 
Senators were in favor of the enactment into law of the essential 
features of the bill and accomplishing all possible relief by 
legislation from the evils at which it is aimed. I do not criticize 
those Senators who oppose the measure in whole or in part 
for the time that they have consumed in its discussion, and I 
do not exaggerate when I say that the greater part of the time 
in this debate has been consumed by those who oppose it. Its 
friends have desired and sought as early a vote upon it as pos- 
sible, believing that time was an essential point in whatever 
good may be accomplished by such a law. But it is gratifying 
now, Mr. President, to see the prospect of an early final settle- 
ment of the matter by Congress and that by some compromises 
and adjustments a reasonably satisfactory law may be passed. 

We shall confer great and unusual powers upon the Govern- 

ment by its provisions, the grant of which can be justified only 
upon the grounds of the extraordinary conditions existing at 
present in this country and throughout the world. Opponents 
of the bill have argued, in some instances with much ability, 
against conferring such unusual powers upon the 

and. argue that the Constitution of the country was 
stretched, if not violated, by some of the 
concede that their loyalty and reverence for the Constitution is 
greater than that of the supporters of the bill, nor do I believe 
that there is any provision in the Constitution that can be prop- 
erly invoked to circumscribe the power of Congress and of the 
Government in the exercise of every authority and agency to 
protect the national safety and the rights and welfare of our 
people in times of war. It was never the intention or the pur- 
pose of the framers of our organic law to place any ironciad 
restrictions upon our Government in exerting to the fullest ex- 
tent the power and resources of the country in meeting a na- 
tional peril and in its manifest duty of protecting our land 
from a foreign foe. r 

In this European war, to which we have become honorably 
and inevitably a party, the food question, and I might add to it 
the fuel question also, has proven to be one of the biggest prob- 
lems. It is of equal importance to the problem of munitions, 
to the raising and equipping of armies and navies. It has been 
shewn that it is just as important to intelligently conserve and 
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distribute our food and fuel resources as it is that our armies 
upon the fields of battle or our ships upon the seas should be 


skillfully and successfully directed, 


This country has, as one of its most serious and important 
duties in this great struggle for civilization and liberty, to pro- 
vide not only sufficient food for our own people but in a large 
measure to meet the necessities of our allies in that respect. We 
must, as far as possible, correct the and extravagance 
of food supplies. which have so long ed among our people, 
and we must do our best to supply the needs ef those brave and 
gallant. peoples who are struggling across the Atlantic to beat 
back and overthrow the barbarous and ruthless hordes of Ger- 
man autocracy which threaten the liberty and the civilization of 
the world. 

The: President of the United States, with his usual wisdom 
and farsighted statesmanship, has seen for a long while the 
importance of this matier and has earnestly and energetically 

Congress to clothe him with the necessary authority of 


urged 
law and with these enlarged powers not for his own aggrandize- 


ment but that he might the more effectively and speedily use 


It is no time to delay action by elaborate and technical dis- 


dmin- | cussions of constitutional limitations. The Constitution of the 


United States has not in either House of Congress a more rever- 
ent or conscientious or patriotic supporter than Woodrow 
Wilson. No lust of pewer, no dazzling light of glory, has 
tempted him away from his early and devoted regard for that 


great instrument of our Government and of our freedom. He 


seeks this additional power for the good of our people, for the 
safety of our Republic, and for the success of the sacred cause 
for which this country with its allies is now fighting. 

In times of war we have to trust our President even more 


than we do in times of peace. We must give him greater power 
and broader discretion than we would think of giving him when 


the country was at peace. I do not believe that any man who 
been elevated to that high position since the beginning of 
our Government has ever abused the extraordinary powers 


incident to his office in time of war, and there is not one in the 


long list of our eminent Presidents upon whom I would not cheer- 
fully vote to place such powers in times of our country’s danger. 


1 do not believe that either of the great parties has ever placed 


in that office a man, or has ever nominated a man for it, who 
would abuse such power. If the occupant of the White House 


was a member of a different party to the one to which I belong, 


I would support him, and just as cordially and heartily in 
times like these, as I do the distinguished and able statesman 
who now holds that exalted position. It has been one of the 
gratifying experiences in American politics to observe upon the 
floor of the Senate since this country entered inte the war the 
almost total absence of partisanship, and the oceasions have 
boen rare, indeed, where the usual political lines seemed to be 
wn. 

I believe that in time of war we should not hesitate to clothe 
the President with ample powers for its su conduct, 
Congress does not in doing so surrender permanently, if at all, 
any of its constitutional privileges and prerogatives. It is in 
almost constant session; it holds the purse strings of the Gov- 
ernment; it alone can raise taxes and provide revenues; and it 
has power by impeachment to remove from office any official 
whe betrays or misuses his trust. 

The President has already selected as the head of this food- 
control organization Mr. Herbert C. Hoover. That gentleman 
has been the object of the severest criticism and of attacks 
even in the Senate. Personally I am not acquainted with him, 
nor did I ever hear of him until his distinguished and remark- 
able services in the relief work among the Belgian. people gave 
him an international reputation. I have no doubt, notwith- 
standing the criticism of him, that the President has acted 
wisely in selecting him, and that he will prove in every way a 
most capable and competent man in the great work which he 
has undertaken, and which is intended by the provisions of this 
bill. If he should prove unfaithful or incompetent, the Presi- 
dent, I am sure, would not hesitate to promptly remove him and 
put some one else in his place. 

But, Mr. President, there is another element in this question 
which I wish to briefly discuss. It is, of course, a fact well 
known to all of us that in times of war the prices of necessities 
and commodities increase, and it is natural that there should 
be some increase. The reasons for such increases are so well 
known that it is needless for me to mention them. It is also a 
fact that in times of war these increases in prices are fre- 
quently even greater than are justified by any war conditions. 
It is a time when food speculators and speculators in every 
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commodity seize the opportunity to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the consumers and increase prices beyond all reason. 
That has been especially true in this country. 

I believe it to be a fact that never before in the history of 
this country have our people been robbed and pillaged by food 
pirates, by gamblers and speculators in all kinds of necessities 
and commodities, as much as they have been in the last year. 
We have seen the prices of commodities, and especially of those 
things most necessary in the lives of our people, go to the 
highest point ever known, and in most instances sold over here 
at much higher rates than they haye been sold even in the 
European countries that have been at war for now almost three 
years. The slightest pretext has been seized upon, the flimsiest 
excuses have been invented, to justify these increases, and yet 
the fact stands out beyond question that all this has been done, 
and is being done, because there is no power in the Govern- 
ment sufficiently effective to protect the people against these 
extortions. 

Food prices have been unreasonably raised to such points 
that many of our poorer people are threatened with starvation, 
even in sight of plenty, and fuel prices have mounted so high, 
even in sight of inexhaustible mines and supplies, that a serious 
problem confronts the country when the winter comes if nothing 
is done to give relief. These great increases can not be justi- 
fied upon any theory of the law of supply and demand. They 
are due largely to the avarice and greed of men and combina- 
tions of men who have had it in their power to control these 
supplies and to extort these ruinous and inexcusable prices. 
This great Government has had to stand by, limp, feeble, and 
helpless, while this gigantic scheme of plunder has been worked 
upon the people of this country. 

It is not surprising, therefore, Mr. President, that much im- 
patience and restlessness are manifested among the great 
majority of the people of this country at the delay of Congress 
in providing some relief. They have not been as much interested 
as some of us may think in the very able and fine-spun dis- 
cussions upon the Constitution, upon the relative powers of 
Congress and of the President; nor have they been alarmed by 
any fear that we might confer too great powers upon the Presi- 
dent and the Government. 

If a burglar enters a house to ply his trade, the master of 
that house is not going to lose any time in listening to any dis- 
cussions, however able or however eloquent, as to the ownership 
of a gun or weapon within his reach, but he will promptly seize 
the first and best weapon he can get to overcome the burglar 
and drive him from his house. The parallel is not overdrawn, 
because if there ever was a time when our people were being 
robbed and when burglars were in their homes that time is 
now and has been for many months, 

There is no doubt in my mind, Mr. President, that the vast 
majority of the people of this country are ready and anxious 
to trust to the fullest extent the President of the United States 
in using whatever powers may be conferred upon him for their 
good and welfare and for the protection of our country in the 
critical conditions in which it is now placed. 

I have the utmost confidence in the discretion, the ability, 
and the patriotism of the President, and I shall not hesitate to 
give my vote upon this or any other measure during this war 
to clothe the President with every reasonable power to uphold 
the dignity and honor of our country and to use the mighty 
arm of this great Nation in striking down the arrogant foe 
that would not only establish its imperial dominion over all 
Europe, but would extend, if possible, its hated power to the 
shores of our own land. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of 
asking the indulgence of the Senate for a little while in dis- 
cussing the merits of the pending bill and the arguments which 
have been made against it during the past five weeks. Before 
entering upon the discussion of that, however, I want to reply, 
as briefly as I can, to some of the statements which have been 
made this afternoon and during the past few days in regard to 
purchasing supplies for the Government. 

I am yery glad that the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] was adopted, and that the powers granted 
under this bill to the various boards do not permit or in any 
way relax the rigid rule which forbids men in public service to 
purchase commodities from themselves. I think the discussion 
has been very helpful, and I am sure that the gentlemen who 
are placed in a very delicate position as regards commodities 
that they sell will not be surprised or offended if a jealous 
supervision and a watchful eye is kept over all the proceedings 
with which they are connected both as public officers and as 
private individuals. It in nowise imputes to them bad faith, 


and it is the duty of the Senate to see to it that the highest and 
loftiest sense of honor on the one hand and vigilance and 


jealousy on the other go hand in hand between the two inter- 
ested parties in these transactions. 

I heard the statement of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] 
in regard to shoe contracts, and I merely want to take occasion 
to observe that it seems to me that in the letting of any con- 
tract in which any member of the advisory board or any sub- 
committee is involved the utmost care should be taken that 
when one in the public service deals either directly or indirectly 
with the Government in the way of selling that which is bis 
own he should observe the strictest punctiliousness and stand 
so straight as to lean backward rather than forward. 

When, as it appears in this case, any gentleman connected 
with a large war order is put in a position where for certain 
reasons he is justified, or his firm is justifled, in exacting a 
higher selling price from the Government, I believe the burden 
is on him to show that he is so justified; and that he should 
anticipate any criticism by a frank, full statement as to why he 
charged more for the commodity, with the selling of which he 
was connected, than those who underbid him. I think that 
should be the case in all selling contracts; and because of the 
peculiar situation in which the Government finds itself, it seems 
to me that this ought to be handled with the greatest careful- 
ness, so that ugly and sinister rumors and accusations will not 
creep in to an otherwise already complicated situation; and 
so that men intrusted with certain public duties will not invite 
or even furnish the slightest basis for criticism or suspicion 
which will reflect on the men themselves or give cause to bring 
themselves into disrepute; and further that they will not place 
a weapon in the hands of anyone to bring the Government into 
disrepute or impair the public faith and confidence. 

But, Mr. President. I do not understand that any of these 
gentlemen are making contracts. I have it from high authority 
that the mode of selling goods to the Government is very much 
like this: On July 3, in the Recorp, a list of the Council of 
National Defense is given, which is composed of Cabinet officers. 
Then the advisory board, heatied by Mr. Daniel Willard, is a 
body of men appointed to advise the Government, but not to make 
contracts. In turn, subcommittees are appointed, and you will 
find in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 3 the names of the 
men who have been selected, who are supposedly of 
the highest degree of technical knowledge and experience con- 
cerning the subject matter with respect to which they are going 
to advise. Of course, in selecting these experts it seemed to be 
necessary to find men who knew something in a practical way of 
the subject matter with respect to which they are to advise, 
because per necessity it seemed that men had to be taken who 
were in the business, because it was thought difficult, if not im- 
possible, to have gotten anybody in any other way with the prac- 
tical knowledge required of an adviser. 

Right here I want to say something about the inconsistencies, 
or which appear to me to be inconsistencies, which have ap- 
peared in this debate. The attacks that have been made upon 
this board have been because of their connection with the busi. 
ness of the country. They are criticized and attacked very 
severely for that. In the case of Mr. Hoover, he is attacked, on 
the other hand, because it is said he has not any business here 
at all. So it would be very difficult to satisfy the objections of 
Senators who, on the one hand, criticize boards and officials be- 
cause they are interested in the matter and have substantial 
interests in the country, and then, on the other hand, condemn 
men because they have no business interests in the country 
whatever. 

To refer again to these advisory boards, these gentlemen are 
there in an advisory capacity. I understand that the way the 
contracts are made is that a proposed purchase is first laid be- 
fore a subcommittee composed of men all of whom are familiar 
with the particular line of business. They agree among them- 
selves as to the value of the product. They can not fool one an- 
other, as each member of the committee knows just as much 
about it as the other. When they have finally agreed upon a 
price the matter is taken up by the higher advisory board, and 
the advisory board then goes over it. The advisory board 
has nothing to do with the particular commodity or business.“ 
Perhaps one or two of the members have, but the great 
majority of them are men outside of the particular line of 
industry. They, in turn, after they have agreed oa the terms, 
take it up with the Council of National Defense, namely, the 
Cabinet officers of the Government. These men, whether they 
are on a subcommittee or the advisory board, take the same oath 
of office to support the Constitution of the United States and the 
laws of the United States as that taken by the Cabinet officers 
themselves. 

The Council of National Defense, including the Cabinet officer 
who has the matter immediately within his jurisdiction, takes 
this matter up among its members, and, after having advised 
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with one another, decides as to what should be done. I under- 
stand that the particular Cabinet officer having jurisdiction of 
the subject matter is the man who finally executes the contract, 
places his honor and his reputation back of the contract, and 
is the man who makes the contract. Every Cabinet officer who 
makes a contract is held responsible for the fairness of that 
contract. 

So, although we hear so much discussion about men making 
contracts with themselves, we find on analysis that they make 
no contracts, but that the Secretary of the department which 
has the matter in hand makes the contracts, and he alone is 
responsible for the contracts. It is important to settle that 
question, because then it resolves itself down to this: Have we 
got faith and confidence in the men who are going to execute the 
contract, viz, the Cabinet officers? 

We of the younger generation know from hearsay, at least, 
what happened during the Civil War.. According to all accounts, 


as very ugly rumors, which have not died down to this day. I 
do not know what system they had at that time, but evidently, 
as good as it was, it was bad enough; it was so bad even 
scandals growing out of the Civil War have survived to this late 
date, over half a century afterwards, and are still 
the nostrils of the people. Now, it is only fair to say that under 
the present system thus far no case of dishonesty 
stantiated. Even though intermediaries have been 
stances interested, the administration by its offi 

able to safeguard the public interest, and it is also only 
say that it also appears that the men advising the 


E 
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President of the United States is that they have been too pe- 
nurious and parsimonious, too jealous and watchful of the inter- 


ests of the Government, because they have screwed some pro- 


spective contractors down too tight. 

The only complaints that haye come came from men who 
have been hit. Only last week we were told that certain great 
interests of the country went away dissatisfied because they had 
been cut down over $20 a ton for their steel. I, for one, want to 
make the statement, and to express it as my own judgment and 
as my understanding of a fact that no one will dispute, that 
not a breath of scandal has touched this administration. Five 
important and eventful years have passed, and no administra- 
tion ever stood higher in the estimation of the people than does 
this administration. I, for one, believe that this Government 
will see to it that no graft charges and no scandals of that kind 
will enter into war contracts if vigilance, watchfulness, and 
honesty of purpose will keep them out. I am authorized, I 
think, to say that no scandal will be permitted to creep into any 
contract let by this Government in this war, and if, 
anything of that kind ever does arise it will meet with sum- 
mary treatment and summary consequences. That being the 
case, I feel that, under the circumstances, we are warranted in 
having a confidence that the affairs of this country, being in = 
hands in which they are, will be faithfully administered and 
that the President, jealous of his own good name and the good 
name of his administration, will see to it that, no matter what 
the emergency, it will not be so used by selfish men—and that 
some such will try to use it I have no doubt—to carry themselves 
to affluence and wealth. The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, and when a system is giving good results the purpose is 
being fulfilled. 

The men who are sitting upon these boards, with very few 
exceptions, if any, have never been even charged with doing any- 
thing that is not entirely proper and right. The actions which 
have been referred to on the floor, I feel confident, if run down, 
would prove to have good reasons back of them. I believe that 
the members of the advisory board and subcommittees have come 
to Washington in a spirit of service, and that they will not vio- 
late their oaths; but back of them, I say, is an administration 
which will not brook anything of that kind, but will see to it 
that our governmental matters are well taken care of in all 
respects. 

Now, there is something that can be done in this matter, even 
in the way of preventing favoritism. I have been advised that 
large contracts have been let, greater 1 of the work 
have been given in some instances than would seem to be 


equitable; but the situation is something like this, as I under- 
stand it: The people, for instance, in the independent steel con- 
cerns are not anxious to serve the Government at Government 
prices, for the reason that the public has got to pay a great deal 
higher price—a much higher price—than the Government pays 
for steel. I understand that the market for steel is something 
like 100 per cent higher to private citizens than it is to the Gov- 
ernment.. Now, that is a compliment to the Government, and 
does away with any idea of graft or fraud if citizens can not 


buy as cheaply as the Government is buying; but that also has 


another side to it. Where concerns come in and sell at 50 per 
cent of the market price, they are the ones that are serving the 
Government at a sacrifice of 50 per cent, and other concerns are 
escaping their just responsibilities and continuing to sell at 100 
per cent higher. 

Now, what ought to be done? I just want to suggest this for 


what it may be worth: The suggestion was made to me that we 


ought to prorate, as far as practicable, these contracts, and if 
any concern is producing, for instance, 10 per cent of the total 
output of the country it should have 10 per cent allotted to 
it as the amount which should be done for the Government. 
That might do away with charges of favoritism and compel all 
concerns to come in and help the Government at prices that are 
lower than the average citizen is getting. Of course, this pre- 
supposes that the price which is exacted from the Government 
is as low a price as the Government can reasonab' demand. 

There is another suggestion I should like to make, and that 
is that when the Government finds what is a just price to pay 
that should be the market price for the people of the country. 
That is to say, that that should be the price the people of the 
country ought to pay for the product. The Government, 
although it is wise in fixing the price at a just rate for itself, 
but no more, is only looking out for itself as a Government. 

It should go further, and see to it that the people of the coun- 
try pay no more than it has to pay, because it knows that every 
dollar in excess of what it pays is extortion from the people 
and a tax upon the people, and should not be tolerated. And it 
knows, moreover, that the increased price to the public means 
increased prices that the Government will have to pay for what 
it purchases from the public. It is the loophole through which 
the gold in our Treasury will unduly flow out. 

I do not know that it would require any particular statute, 
but the Council of National Defense ought to adopt that rule and 
prorate this stuff out, whether it is shoes or whatever it may be, 
so that any concern that manufactures an appreciable amount of 
the total output or is in a position to do the business at the 
right time and at the proper price ought to be treated with 
absolute equity and fairness both as to its obligations as well 
as to its own interests, and the Government should make the 
price it has to pay on all contracts the market price for its 
citizens. All scandal or even breath of scandal would be done 
away with if that simple device should be adopted. 

I think the gentlemen that have got this matter in their 
hands owe it to themselves to see to it that no suspicion even 
rests against them. They should be above suspicion. If we are 
going to have tranquillity and peace at home, the people must 
have faith and confidence in their Government; and they can 
not have faith and confidence in their Government if men occu- 
pying places of responsibility use their posts in a way to make 
it even appear that they are having an advantage over some- 
body else. In other words, the burden of proof is upon them to 
show that they have not and they ought not to be willing to 
assume a burden which they never ought to carry; and they 
22 not have to carry it unless situations of that kind come to 

front. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say something about the food 
bill. This bill has been discussed for five weeks, and it has 
been attacked and attacked and attacked day after day here, 
evidently upon the theory that we do not need any bill of any 
kind. I took occasion to observe some time ago that this was not 
a question as to whether or not we liked to regulate business; 
it was a question whether we are going to permit somebody else 
who officially owes no duty to the Government to regulate for us 
in time of war, when the Government needs all the power it can 
possibly get into its hands to wage a successful war. I say 
again that the question here is, Do you prefer to let the 
President of the United States regulate our food supplies and 
food prices, or are you going to leave it to those that have al- 
ready got it in their hands and have made a mess and a botch 
of it and enormous fortunes out of it? I mean private and sel- 
fish men who are bound by nothing but the boundless avarice 
which encompasses them. 

Senators say here that they do not want to interfere with 
business. I say that the most important piece of business that 
any man has in the United States to-day is to help this Govern- 
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ment win this war. All of his own petty business affairs in 
comparison and for the time being dwindle into insignificance 
and should not be weighed by him in the scale of patriotism and 
duty to his Government. I say that when young men are 
conscripted and sent to France and put in the trenches you 
are interfering with their business.. You are not only interfer- 
ing with their business, but you are interfering with their life, 
their liberty, and their pursuit of happiness. You are inter- 
fering with their lives, you are interfering with their business, 
you are interfering with their earning capacity, you are interfer- 
ing with their happiness and the happiness of the people who 
love them. You are conscripting their incomes and perhaps 
their lives, and you are conscripting their future as well. 

Take, for instance, for the purpose of one illustration, some 
young man that is practicing law or practicing medicine or en- 
gaged in a business that only he can run or operate. He is mak- 
ing $4,000 a year. What do you do with that young man? You 
tap him on the shoulder and you say: “Come here; we need 
you; you have got to go to war. You have got to give up your 
$4,000 income; you have got to give up your practice; you have 
got to accept in lieu thereof $360 a year, if you live that long, 
or $30 a month. Then you go to Europe, and you may be 
killed; you may be wounded. If you come back alive, and you 
are capable of doing any work, you have got to go and build 
up your practice again.” In the meantime it is costing him as 
a tax the difference between $360 a year and $4,000 a year, 
which is $3,640 a year out of a $4,000 income. 

We admit that we have a right to do that. There is nobody 
here contending—any more, at least—that the conscription law 
is unconstitutional. When you have done that you have inter- 
fered with that man's business. You have interfered with his 
life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. Is it not the last word 
of power that the Government can exercise? And if you con- 
cede that we have a right to do that, then do you not concede 
that we have a right to do anything less than that? The 
greatest, the supremest power must include the lesser power. 
In interfering so seriously with a man’s life and business 
affairs the lopping off half of a hundred per cent excess profit 
does not approach in importance what is required of the indi- 
vidual that is called upon to do what under the volunteer or 
draft system he is compelled to do. 

So, when we are talking about interfering with business, I 
want to point to the young man that carries the gun across his 
shoulder and say you are interfering with his business. His 
life. his future, his income, everything that he has and hopes 
to do in the world is being interfered with. Who will get up 
and talk about interfering with his own business when we know 
that we are going to send a million young men perhaps across 
the sea to fight for their country, and they have not been asked 
whether they want to do it or not? I say it is necessary to do 
that. It would be unjustifiable if it were not necessary; but 
when it is necessary to do that, it is necessary also to do other 
things. It is not a question of whether you like to do it or not; 
it is a question of whether we want to win this war, and whether 
we have got to do it to win it. That is the point that I want 
to argue for a little while. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, it is vitally necessary to 
pass a bill like the one now pending. Its defeat would be a 
disaster leading to consequences which I, for one, do not want 
to be held responsible for. Even its delay, I believe, has been a 
great misfortune, although under our present unanimous-agree- 
ment rule that can not be helped now. Let us pause and take 
stock of our situation. In order to properly impress ourselves 
with the gravity of the times and of our situation, it is sometimes 
necessary to permit our minds to observe our surroundings and 
the surrounding facts, circumstances, and conditions which 
obtain. We are engaged in a dreadful war, the most important, 
most serious, most dreadful, most pitiless and bloodiest war of 
all history. Our foe knows no law but that of his necessity. 
He gives no quarter. If victorious, there will be no limits to 
his demands; if victorious, his demands will be boundless and 
limitless in their far-reaching effect. 

If he defeats our allies before we can bring to bear our full 
forcé and resources to their succor, we will have to fight alone 
the most formidable, ruthless, relentless, and implacable enemy 
to freedom and civilization that has ever lifted his bloody front 
over the horizon of time. If he dictates the terms of peace to 
our allies, he will possess himself of their fleets, far larger than 
any that we can hope to meet him with. If he dictates the terms 
of peace to our allies, he will plant his bloody feet upon this 
hemisphere and challenge us to meet him here. If Germany is 
victorious over us, our Monroe doctrine will be but a memory 
and our Constitution will have become a mere scrap of paper. 
Freedom will be manacled with locks and chains and our inde- 
pendence as a nation forever banished. Now, is there no danger 
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of such a consummation? For three years Germany has almost 
single-handed held Europe at bay, and at the same time has 
defied the laws of God and man and has defied the people of the 
world. ‘To-day her armies are deadlocked upon foreign soil, 
with armies the biggest, the bravest, and the best that England, 
France, Russia, Italy, Roumania, Serbia, and others can marshal 
against her. We are told that Trance has reached the limit of 
her man pewer; that she is bled white; and that England is 
approaching the zenith of her man power. We have already 
loaned more than a billion dollars to our allies. Every ship 
that can spread a sail or be moved by power has been mustered 
to carry ammunition, guns, food, and supplies to aid them. We 
have already sent thousands of our brave soldiers over to their 
aid. And yet, with all this, I say that Germany has fought her 
foes to a standstill on their own soil and now holds against all 
that valor, blood, money, resources, and power can bring to 
bear the territory of her enemies. 

Now, how goes it with our allies on the sea? With fleets far 
superior in size and efficiency to that of Germany our allies 
appear to be practically powerless to stop the havoc and dam- 
age done, and that is being done, by the submarine piracy. Con- 
demn the submarine as we may, abhor it as we do, denounce it 
as unfair and contrary to international law, as diabolical and 
detestable as it is, nevertheless it is doing work. It is destroy- 
ing the tonnage and the food of the world, and we may as well 
recognize the fact. Holding her enemies’ fleets in their own 
waters, she plies her concealed dagger with deadly efficiency 
and effect. 

I have here an excerpt from an article written by Ryley 
Grannon in the Washington Post of the 7th instant. I will ask 
permission to put this in the RECORD, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of California in 


the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


While the United States in this fashion is adjusting itself to the 
business of war, 5 is repay S ships on an average of 1,000,000 
dead weight tons a month. Since February 1, faxing ig weeks with 
little ones, the average has been almost exactly 1,000,000 tons per 
month in dead weight. I get these figures from British and French 
officers now in the United States—men who know what is going on. 
They tell me that the total available shipping of the world suitable 
for running the submarine blockade is not over 15,000,000 tons. Much 
of this shipping would be hard to get; probably the allies would have 
to force some neutrals into war before the latter would surrender their 


ships. 

With all the vessels now under way in the United States—about 
1,200,000 tons—and the vessels contracted and to be contracted for. 
this country will have about 5,000,000 tons under construction one 
year hence (this is presumin, that there will be no long delay in 
starting the 2,100,000 tons which Gen. Goethals is about to recom- 
mend). From now until July 1 next the Germans will have sunk 
12,000,000 tons, unless the submarine is checked. Granting that the 
United States will have turned out 1,000,000 tons within the year 
and that Great Britain will turn out 5,000,600 tons—she can’t do it—- 
there will still be 6,000,000 tons to be supplied by neutrals to put the 
supply question where it is now. How much England can stand in 
2 E without starving is, therefore, a question of the next 

months. 

Two years of indecisive land fighting and continuance of submarine 
raids mean the wiping out of the world’s shipping, or practically so— 
sufficiently, at any rate, to settle the war in Germany's favor. ither 
the land åghting must be made decisive or the German fleet must 
be destroyed, or a wer found to checkmate the submarine. The problem 
is up to the United States, according to the foreign officers who gave 
me these figures. They my the allies can not solve the problem, and so 
they ask us to do it. If we don't do it, the end of two years wil) 
see the war settle down to a fight between Germany, master of the 
Old World, and the United States, master of the New. 


Mr. HUSTING. I will not read that at this time. This article, 
published in the Washington Post about a week ago, shows that 
1,000,000 tons a month of the world’s tonnage is being destroyed, 
and that at that rate there will be scarcely enough a year 
from now, unless this problem is solved, to carry the world’s 
commerce or to carry our foodstuffs to our allies to support 
them and their people, and it has not been denied. I know 
there are other reports out, but I am just citing this for what 
it may be worth. That an immense amount of tonnage is being 
sunk no one can deny. No one can claim that the problem has 
been solved as yet. 

Here is a statement made by Chairman Denman and pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of the 10th instant: 

CAN NOT MAKE GOOD LOSSES BY SUBMARINES—-CHAIRMAN DENMAN, OF 

SHIPPING BOARD, TELLS NEW YORK MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 

SITUATION, 


“No . of Congress, no administrative effort of the shipping 
board, and no activity of ship constructors can hope to make good for 
commerce the losses m the activity of the submarines at the rate of 
1,000,000 tons a month now established,” Chairman Denman, of the 
Shipping Board, has advised the Merchants’ Association of New York. 

e seriousness of the submarine warfare to commerce at the rate of 
loss now established is strikingly brought out by Chairman Denman in 
the course of his letter, in which he says: 

“The Shipping Board is in entire sympathy with your difficulties in 
obtaining a reasonable rate for overseas ortation. As you know, 


no power-has yet been granted the board to regulate such rates. We 
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are in hopes that relief may be obtained when the commandeering 
power over vessels is delegated. ee 7 ; 
owever, that with the destruction 2 
tons per month in April 
ooden vessels in 


“You must be aware, 


June all the reproductions of steel vessels and of w 


onnage it „ that the reports of 
losses of English vessels where the tonnage is given refer to gross tons, 
to which must be added from 30 to 50 per cent to reach the dead- 
weight unit on which the new tonnage to constructed by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation is reckoned. It should also be remembered 
that the English reports of sinkings represent but 55 per cent of the 
total, judging from the figures given out during the first two months 
of the sinkings. We understand that the Eng wan gra cy is now 
higher, but at the same time the size of the vi sunk are much 
larger in tonnage.” 

So goes the war, both on land and sea. More and more we 
read in the foreign press of our allies and in the public state- 
ment of their representatives that the failure or success of this 
war lies with us. The world recognizes now that it is up to the 
United States to win this war. Now, does anyone doubt that if 
we unite the people of this country into one compact, militant 
force and support it by a speedy mobilization of all the re- 
sources of this country and place all this in the hands of the Com- 
mander in Chief, thus enabling him to deliver a crushing blow 
with all of our man power and our power of resource put into 
the swing, we shall be able to accomplish this task which 
the world concedes is ours? I have no doubt that we can win 
this victory and destroy the Prussian menace if we can unite 
our people and mobilize our resources speedily and enable the 
President to bring to bear upon our enemy all the power that 
this great and powerful Nation possesses. I want to emphasize 
it that we can win, but that union and time are of the very 
essence, — 

Now, how is it at home? Are we doing all we can and as 

quickly as we can to win this war? We still have the German 
sympathizer with us and the pro-German press of this country, 
which continues its sniping tactics, waving the American flag 
with one hand, but shooting our boys in the back with German 
guns, loaded with German ammunition, in the other. 
The pro-German socialists have adopted a resolution counsel- 
ing mass resistance—which means forcible resistance—to the 
draft, and a referendum is now in progress to ratify the resolu- 
tion, if it has not already been concluded and ratified. 

We have the pacifists who continue to cry “ peace“ when there 
is no peace, and who are counseling the repeal of the conscription 
law. 

The I. W. W.’s are fomenting strikes and riots in Arizona, 
Idaho, Oregon, and other States in the far West. Gen. Liggett, 
commander of the Western Department, has been ordered by 
Secretary of War Baker to take steps necessary to suppress the 
reign of terror in these and other threatened States. 

German spies are amongst us. The departments are infested 
with them, it would seem. Our foes know the departure of our 
troops and our vessels before we do. 

Now, in addition to this situation, we have the high cost of 
living. Food and clothing and fuel are so high that our wage 
earners are undernourished and in actual want. We must feed 
and supply ourselves and our allies, and the supply is limited. 
Now, in our stress we have the speculators and food and fuel 
manipulators who are doing all that they can to fill their pockets 
and undermine our Government. In our stress these vampires 
and these locusts are sucking our blood and consuming our sub- 
stance. If the cost of living goes any higher, it will be impos- 
sible for our laborers and wage earners to live. Then what? 
They will have to and will demand a raise in wages, and if it 
is not given to them they_will strike. They are striking now in 
many places. There are none more loyal in the land than the 
laborer and the wage earner and none who in proportion to their 
means are sacrificing as much as they are in this war. They 
furnish the men who make up the rank and file of our armies. 
But one thing they will not endure, and that is to see their 
families suffer from want in a land of plenty. They will. re- 
fuse to remain the nonresistant victims of greedy and avaricious 
men who fatten and batten upon the life blood and distress of 
their fellow citizens. Let conditions once become intolerable— 
and such almost are the conditions now, or have been—and you 
will goad men into acts of violence and riot. Now, it is clear 
to me that one or two things has got to be done, either wages will 
have to go up or the cost of living has got to go down. The 
present rate of wages and the cost of living are irreconcilable. 
Let me here read into the Recorp a telegram I have just re- 
ceived from Mayor Hoan, of Milwaukee. Mayor Hoan is a 
socialist, a real American nevertheless. He knows the labor 
situation and is familiar with the laborer's point of view, and he 
is well worth listening to: 


.| unbragging people of this country. 


Hon. PAUL O. HusTING, 2 

$ $ Washington, D, C.: 
I desire to advise m that in my opinion it is absolutely necessary to 

insure the korping 0 di 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 18, 1917. 


e loyalty of these people is expected, 
then show them is o ’s war by a practical demonstration. 
If the United States Government will busy itself a little more in stamp- 
ing out the treason of country’s worst enemies, namely, those who 


are reaping huge profits out of the necessities of life from a helpless 

tae than it does in trying to suppress speech and freedom of 
ress it will be parag some wholesome Americanism and achieve 
e confidence of the patriotic, hard-working, self-sacrificing. but 

It the working classes can make no 
rofits, why not eliminate the profits of our coal, rail, and food-hoarding 

Benedict Arnolds by the Government taking possession of these activities 

now, not after the 

party. is 


ple find it necessary to have another Boston tea 
. There is a 
gress in dillydallying with 


s responsibility upon the shoulders of Con- 
this food and fuel issue. The poopie òf Mil- 


waukee love their country, and I serve this notice on you in their behalf 
in a friendly spirit, but in full realization that Congress is gambling 
with fate in d ig action. 


DANIEL W. Hoax, 
Mayor. 


- Now, what is the most practical thing to be done? The Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its able and patriotice chief, Samuel 
Gompers, told us at the beginning of the war that labor troubles 
and labor differences would be sidetracked during the war. The 
laboring men were willing to forego any demand which they 
felt entitled to make to have their wages increased, the hours 
of labor lowered, or conditions bettered. They volunteered to 
do this so that they might not embarrass their country and their 
Government or lessen its productivity at a time of an emergency 
like this. But, of course, they had a right to expect and de- 
mand that the purchasing power of their wages would not be 
substantially diminished. But what have we seen since then? 
The cost of living has increased 50 per cent in most things and 
in some things 200 or 300 per cent. So we begin to hear the 
murmurings of discontent, dissatisfaction, and distress through- 
out the land. Men are crying for relief from conditions that 
are not only unjustifiable but almost unforgivable. Last but not 
least, benefit of this advanced cost of living accrues only to the 
drones—the vampires of society. The producer does not get 
the benefit of the increase, but the consumer has to pay for it. 
The only gainer is neither the producer nor the toiler, but the 
man who is actuated and guided solely by selfishness and greed. 

We are seeking a remedy for this intolerable evil. We all 
know that we must find a remedy, and that soon. Grain is now 
being cut and ready for market in the Southwest. In the North 
and Northwest the sound of the reaper likewise will soon be 
heard in the land. Speculators and food manipulators are al- 
ready plying their nefarious trade. It is even said that our ene- 
mies, through their agents, are abroad in the land buying up 
our foodstuffs. We are trying to equip our armies; we are try- 
ing to build ships for the Navy; we are trying to build both 
wooden and steel ships to carry food to our troops and to our 
allies. We saw this coming four or five weeks ngo—yes, months 
ago. The President saw it coming and with his usual foresight 
and wisdom, asked Congress for legislation to enable him to 
properly deal with this menacing and perilous situation. He 
well recognized the necessity for speedy action as well, and in 
letters and interviews he has pointed out the imperative neces- 
sity of action. In a letter a short time ago he told Congress 
that because cf the conditions I have named, time was of the 
very essence and that this bill should be passed by July 1 at 
the very latest.. Has it been done? No. I have already al- 
luded to some of the questions that have been injected into this 
debate. I will not talk about them now, but they have delayed 
the consideration of this bill for weeks. When I say that, I refer 
to the prohibition question, happily settled for the time being at 
least. 

There is another condition that I have not spoken of—and this 
occurs to me—and that is the attitude this country has got to 
take toward the neutral countries in Europe. I have here on 
my desk some editorlals—some by German newspapers—com- 
plaining of the way this country is now treating neutrals, and 
that we are inconsistent in our attitude toward them, saying 
that we have forgotten that we always claimed the right to 
trade with a belligerent country while we claimed to be neutral. 
Here is one of them: 

EMBARGO BRUTAL, SAYS GERMAN PAPER—AMERICA WILL DESTROY NEUTRAL 
NATIONS IS TEUTON CRY. 


{Special cable from the London Times to the Washington Post; copy- 
right, 1917, by Public Ledger Co.] É 


LONDON, July 18. 


Interesting as showing where the shoe pinches is the following German 
comment on the . Be embargo, 9 in view of Germany's 
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tender treatment of small neutrals, as evidenced, for instance, by sub- 


marine ruthlessness. The Frankfurter „under 


Zeitung published Saturday, 
li neutrals—brutal 


the f the free —.— 

ber 18 0 N America 
land shrinks from doing. America not only overcomes 
neutrals but master the entente,” 

To digress just a moment, I want to say this in reply to those 
contentions; We recognize to-day that neutrals can trade with 
belligerents, but we never claimed when we had our differences 
with Germany that she must sell to us. While we claimed the 
right to sell to a belligerent—to England or to one or other of 
the allies—we never insisted that Germany must sell to us and 
replenish the supplies of our market. We never claimed that 
Germany must send her goods to us so that we could sell them 
to the allies. 

Some of these editorials appear in very prominent newspapers. 
If they want to state the situation correctly, they would have 
to say that while we claimed the right to sell to belligerents, we 
did not insist at the same time that a belligerent must sell to us 
and to furnish us with the goods that we sold to belligerents. 
We recognize the right of all these neutral countries to sell to 
Germany if they wish, but surely no American will say that we 
ought to follow it up and provide them with the goods to sell to 
Germany in order to remain consistent with ourselves. Neutrals 
have a right to sell to Germany if they desire, but they can not 
make us a party to that transaction, no more than we could 
have compelied Germany to furnish us with goods to sell to 
England. ‘That is the distinction between the attitude we are 
taking now and the attitude we took when we were a neutral 
and not a belligerent. 

In passing, I will say that I do not believe in coercing any 
nation into this war. I hope that we will never use our great 
power to force a people into a war in which they do not think 
that their interests are involved. It would be a crime to do 
that. But one thing we have & right to say to ourselves—not 
because we som else that having once entered 
Into this war, it is our duty, our first duty to ourselves, to see 
that the war is won, and consequently the neutral countries can 
not expect us indirectly or direetly to be called upon to furnish 
supplies to our enemies and thus help to defeat ourselves. 

In a war like this, which is a war of Germany against the 
world, I venture to say it will not be long before every neutral 
nation in the world will recognize very clearly that every time a 
ship goes down with a cargo of provisions no matter what flag 
she flies a blow has been struck at her own life and welfare, that 
the world shipping has diminished just that much, that the 
world’s food supply has shrunk just that much, and there is that 
much less to live on on the globe on which we live. They will 
find that when Germany sends its torpedo into a ship, no matter 
what flag it flies, she is making an attack on the nations that 
are crying loudly for food, because it is their food that is going 
down to the bottom of the ocean, no matter what or whose ship 
is sunk or what flag she flies. 

Every time a million bushels of wheat goes down another 
million has to take its place, and if the original million bushels 
is destined for armies that need it and that is sunk it means 
that another million bushels more which would have been avail- 
able to a neutral nation goes down, and they and not our armies 
are deprived of the million bushels. Our country has enough to 
feed its own people and its own armed forces. But the whole 
world is calling on us to help feed them besides. When an at- 
tack is made on our food supply the World’s Provider is at- 
tacked, and our loss must mean the loss of the countries who 
eall on us for their provisioning. What have these countries 
to say to that country which prevents and hinders and obstructs 
us from giving the help to those who so loudly and distress- 
fully call for help? 

I repeat that the war of Germany, this subsea war, directed 
against the shipping of the world, is no longer directed against 
her enemies alone, it is directed against every country on the 
face of the globe; and they will soon recognize it. Instead of 
Germany criticizing the United States as being harsh 
the neutrals she should remember that it is she, not we, that is 
depriving them of the food that is to keep them alive. 

Another suggestion, if this country should forget its own in- 
terest and in the interest of what appears to be the spirit of 
humanity, should undertake to serve the neutrals, have they or 
We any guarantee that this shark of the world seas is not going 
to deprive them of the things we are trying to get to them? Do 
they not know that between our shores and their 8 


starving 
ple is a barrier that has been set up by Germany that 


destroy this food without compunction even if she knows that 
act will starve to death the neutral nations of the world? 

How long will it take them to understand these things? The 
Lord knows it took us a long time to understand it, but I think 
we better appreciate now that the German strategy, the Ger- 
man plan, is to indiscriminately destroy every ton of shipping 
in the world she can destroy, to destroy every piece of food 
that she can destroy in the world, so that the world’s shippi 
and the world’s food supply, regardless of whether it belo 
to friend or foe, neutral or belligerent, so that eventually the 
people of the world will be deprived of food, or having food no 
bottoms to move it to the ports of need and want, and thus by 
the process of starvation bring the world to her knees and under 
her dominion. But there is one country that will not go down 
on her knees. There is one exception, and that is the United 
States. We can feed ourselves, at all events. But how about 
those who must depend upon us for their supplies, our neutral 
friends, for instance? If all the shipping in the world is de- 
stroyed, as Germany threatens she will, what will it then avail 
our neutral friends if we have aplenty but there are no ships to 
get it to them? What will it mean to them if we are defeated 
and our enemy triumphs? 

I repeat, therefore, that regardless of our desire to serve neu- 
trals—no matter how badly we want to do it—if the war goes 
on another year, or two at the utmost, our land may be teeming 
with plenty, enough to feed the civilized world, but with nothing 
to carry it across to those who will perish because the arch- 
enemy of the world has destroyed all means to do it with. 
What good will foodstuffs in America do to Holland, Den- 
mark, or any of the Scandinavian or other countries if this 
destruction is going to go on and on, as they threaten it will do? 

That brings us down to this proposition, that the only way 
in which the United States can defend its source of supplies 
for them is for the United States to defend and preserve itself. 
When it destroys the German power it liberates the world and 
the world is made safe for democracy. In that way, and in that 
way only, can we remove this cloud that is hovering over the 
horizon, and which, if it extends much further, will envelop the 
world in one tremendous catacylsm. But nevertheless, one of 
the things to be figured on, to be reckoned on, is whether these 
neutral people will be wise enough to understand that their sal- 
vation is not in our hands. It is not for us to say whether they 
shall starve or shall not starve. Only one power stands in the 
way, and it is as much the business of those nations who are 
suffering as it is our business, as they will soon recognize, to do 
these things and to put this mad dog that is running amuck in 
the world where it can bite nobody. 

Mr. President, why should we not pass the bill? A number 
of reasons have been advanced. One of them is that it is un- 
constitutional for us to pass it. I said before, and I say it 
again, I hate to see a perfectly good Constitution always 
arraigned on the side of the Kaiser. I hate to see an instru- 
ment that was destined to protect us and our country become 
the refuge and shield of our enemy. I refuse to construe this 
perfectly good Constitution in any such way as that, and I am, 
speaking now from a legal and constitutional point of view as 
well as from a common-sense point of view. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] not many days ago 
I think answered the constitutional question. I want right 
here now to ask permission to put into the Recorp certain cita- 
tions of the speech of the Senator from Illinois as a part of my 
remarks in order to save time and useless repetition. Here are 
his authorities and what they say: 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Miller against 
United States. in Eleventh Wallace: 

tutio: on Wer 
ware CCC rey 2 — er. 
captures on land and water. Upon the exercise of these powers no 
restrictions are imposed. 

Then says the court: 

wer to declare war involves the power to prosecute 
it — eee im any manner in which war PAS be legitimately 
prosecuted. . 

The Supreme Court of the United States said, on page 606 of 
One hundred and thirtieth United States es yo! s 

To its independence, and give secu: against foreign ag- 

n, and t 

n v 

It matters not in what form such 
from fi 

vernment 

tion and 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in One hundred 
and thirtieth United States, says: 
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It matters not in what form such aggression and encroachment come, 
whether from the foreign nation acting in its national character or 
from vast hordes of its people crowding in upon us. * * ‘To pre- 
serve its independence and give security against foreign aggression and 
encroachment is the highest duty of every nation, and to attain these 
ends nearly all other considerations are to be subordinated. 
Mr. James Madison, in his observations on the Constitution, 
says: 
« With what color of propriety could the force necessary for defense be 
epnites by those who can not limit the force of offense? If a Federal 

‘onstitution could chain the ambition or set bounds to the exertions 
Sof all other nations, then, indeed, might it prudently chain the discre- 
ction of its own Government and set bounds to the exertions for its 
ern safety. * * * The means of security can only be regulated by 

he means and the danger of attack. They will, in fact, be ever de- 
‘termined by these rules and by no others. It is in vain to oppose con- 
stitutional barriers to the impulse of self-preservation. 

_Justice Bradley, in Tenth Wallace, in the Legal Tender case, 
says: 

It is absolutely essential to Independent national existence that gov- 
ernment should have a firm hand on the two great sovereign in - 
mentalities of the sword and the purse, and the right to eld them 
without restriction on occasions of national peril. In certain emer- 
gencies government must have at its command, not only the perso 
services, the bodies and lives of its citizens, but the lesser, though not 
less essential, power of absolute control over the resources of the 
Sere eties must be filled and its navies manned by the citizens in 
person. Its material of war, its munitions, equipment, and com 
sary stores, must come from the industry of the country. 

The time not occupied in the discussion of the prohibition 
question was occupied by the ever and ever recurring ogre of 
the Constitution. It was said that this bill was unconstitutional. 
The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs] rather effectually 
disposed of that argument. I want to make a reply to the con- 
stitutional objection to this bill. Everyone admits that the 
conditions warrant this legislation; everybody admits that the 
cost of living is too high; everybody admits that the food specu- 
lator and the manipulator are to blame in part; and ever' 
admits that unrestrained and unrestricted competitive bidding 
between ourselves and our allies and even our enemies for the 
same foodstuffs will drive the prices clear out of sight and will 
fill the pockets of those who neither toil nor spin. It is admitted 
that we ought to find a remedy, but it is said when anything is 
proposed like this bill here that it is unconstitutional. It is too 
bad to see our Constitution and the Kaiser always on the same 
side. Our Constitution ought to be our ally and not the Kaiser's. 
Our Constitution ought to be our friend and not our enemy. It 
ought to be our refuge and our shield, and not the refuge and 
shield of our enemy. We have yet to take one single important 
step which was essential, sometimes indispensable, for the proper 
protection of ourselves and of our rights since our troubles 
with Germany began that has not been declared to be unconstitu- 
tional by some Senator in this Chamber. The armed-ship bill, 
the conscription bill, the espionage bill, and others, were all de- 
clared to be unconstitutional in their most essential features. 
Now, we are told in this, as we have been told in so many other 
measures, that we must not ayail ourselves of remedies which 
will save us because we are endangering our constitutional 
liberty. I can not place a construction on our Constitution the 
effect of which may be the destruction of the Constitution itself. 
If Germany should defeat our allies and then defeat us, then the 
time will come sooner or later when we will have to fight her for 
our national existence and our independence, and if we then lose 
ous independence and our national existence because we are told 
not to do this or that which is indispensable for our defense, 
then, I ask, what becomes of the Constitution? We are told 
that we must refuse to defend ourselves in a certain manner 
because it is against the Constitution, and in consequence of our 
solicitude for the Constitution we are defeated and lose our 
national existence. Then do we not also lose our Constitution? 

So we find ourselves in this absurd position, that because of 
our solicitude for our Constitution we permit ourselves to be 
defeated, thus losing our national existence and the guarantee 
of our liberties and render our Constitution a mere scrap of 
paper, because then the Kaiser will furnish us a constitution 
in lieu of the one for fear of violation of which we permitted 
ourselves to become his victim; or, to put it in other words, 

"to save our Constitution we lose our national existence and 
our independence, and that Constitution which is responsible for 

“our downfall and destruction we lose with it. As a legal and 
constitutional proposition I can not follow a construction which 
leads to the absurdities that the construction which some of the 
Senators lead us to. The Constitution must be construed as a 
life-giving and not a death-dealing instrument. The country 
that gave birth to the Constitution can only safeguard and per- 
petuate that Constitution by safeguarding and perpetuating 
itself, because in this instance, when the creator dies, of course 
the creature succumbs with it. ; 

I say we can not construe the Constitution in such a manner 
that the Constitution itself will be destroyed as a consequence 
of the construction we place upon the Constitution. 


We may be defeated and the Kaiser will dictate the terms of 
peace. We may be defeated if we do not do everything we 
can to protect ourselyes, and if he defeats us and dictates the 
terms of peace, what becomes of our independence? What be- 
comes of our Monroe doctrine? What becomes of our Consti- 
tution? What becomes of everything that Americans hold 
dear? What becomes of their rights? We can not lose this war 
without becoming a subservient nation, because if we lose it we 
will be dictated to, and we will for once, and the first time in our 
national existence, have to listen to the dictation of a foreign 
master. We will have to bow to our master. Our Stars and 
Stripes have never been struck before any force on earth, and 
God forbid that they should be struck now at this momentous 
hour in the world’s history, when we and the world are threat- 
ened with ali that a freedom-loving humanity abhors. Yet that 
is within the possibilities. 

So, I repeat, if we adopt the construction some Senators have 
placed upon the Constitution, and out of a tender regard for 
constitutional limitations we refrain from doing something that 
will preserve our national existence, we thereby not only lose 
our national existence, but, as we slip off this coil of our exist- 
ence, we slip off the Constitution with it and the Constitution be- 
comes a mere scrap of paper. I refuse to adopt a construction 
of the Constitution which says we can not do something to pre- 
serve and protect and perpetuate the Constitution itself. 

A constitution is a dead thing of itself; it is the spirit and the 
power back of the Constitution in the heart, in the brain, and 
in the body of our citizens which makes that Constitution a vital 
force. Once take away that power spiritual, mental, and physi- 
cal—strip it of its attributes, and what will you have left? You 
will have a mere scrap of paper like unto the German treaty 
with Belgium. Senators, this is not a fancy. This danger looms 
dark in the offing. Belgium has felt it; Roumania has felt it; 
Serbia has felt it; the allies will feel it if they lose. Yes; the 
neutral countries will feel it if Prussianism wins and democracy 
loses. Germany’s own allies will feel the same thing if they do 
not watch out, and if they do not make peace before she does. 
Her own allies are in a position where, if Germany wins, they will 
lose, because Germany will absorb, as she has almost already 
absorbed, them, and their dynasties go into the pot. If Austria 
loses, the dynasty goes and the people of Austria win, becauses 
they get their independence. So we see that if the Hohenzollern 
autocracy wins, the world loses, the whole world, Germany her- 
self with it. The dynasty only will be the winner. Now, when 
the map is changing, when governments are changing, shall we 
close our eyes and our ears and refuse to see or hear the things 
which are at our threshold and which will be put upon us un- 
less we do what we have got to do to save ourselves? Shall 
we let them change our map and our form of government 
also? So I say—and I am just coming down now to the end of 
that—that I put a construction upon the Constitution that is far 
deeper and bigger and broader than those who would tie our 
hands and our feet at a time when we are assailed and our 
national life is assailed and our very existence and the democ- 
racy of the world is in the balance. I say we have a con- 
stitutional right under the Constitution to defend our ex- 
istence and our Constitution. I do not believe that you can 
find any respectable authority to the contrary. I have heard 
read excerpts here of opinions that do not touch the bottom of 
the matter at all, that are a mere scratching of the gravel on 
the ground above; that is all. A good judicial construction of 
the Constitution, if it is ever put up flatly to the Supreme Court, 
will, I am convinced in my own mind, be a verdict in favor of a 
constitutional right to defend our country, its national exist- 
ence, and the rights of our people in such a way as appears to 
the Commander in Chief of the Army of the United States and 
to the Congress of the United States to be reasonably necessary. 
The Supreme Court will never stultify itself by a decision em- 
bodying an interpretation of the Constitution which would 
mean our destruction and not our salvation. 

What else is said here? Why, it is said here that the farmers 
do not want to be regulated. I have two or three letters here, 
which, instead of reading, I am going to ask to have put in the 
Recorp, from Mr. J. W. Shorthill, secretary of the National 
Council of the Farmers’ Cooperative Association, in which he 
states the attitude of the farmer. I am going to tell you who 
Mr. Shorthill is, so that you will understand that I am talking 
of no irresponsible gentleman. I will ask to put these letters in 
the Rxconb. He is the secretary of the Nebraska Elevator Co. 
These elevators are controlled by farmer stockholders. Their 
State organizations are also organized into a Federal organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Shorthill is the national secretary, as well, of the eleva- 
tor association. He is secretary of the national association. I 
think they represent something like 2,800 elevators in the 
United States, representing something between 200,000 or 300,000 
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farmers. I am not going to read these letters, but I am going to 
put them in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so will be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE 3 8 
Hotel Bellevue, Washington, July 14, . 
Hon. PauL O. Hust 


United States senate; Washington, 

My Dran Senator: I note with grave concern the situation which 
seems to be developing in the Senate in regard to the Se — 
H. R. 4961 of all necessaries except foods and fuels. In this co 
tion „ solicit your careful consideration of the following 
su ons: 

ho is afraid to place the products of his labor or his genius in 
the hands of our President, when winning this war makes it necessary? 
Who is afraid to eres our Government to control the product of his 
labor or his genius in order that ruinous speculation in that product 
may be ? sages fet dna „52500. 
e grain never Bae i other class to 
patriotic than Ser They — 7 — t if ‘tb war is te be so ethectively 
ght it is Just as necessary for our President to direct th 
tion of our 3338 as it ie to ts mance. £ the movements of our —— 
know sie arm is not specula 
arre A to hes —.— and ‘decisive 
r . profi 
ways and that it it —.— be the f first to be tin these things 
ute just as surely as food is first, some other essential is 
Many other things almost take first place. In numerous cases it is diffi- 
let Ta o determine which ny, shouid you should be sub; to the most 
r 
legislation which B01 0 
ao of all 9 8 stop the advantages there? 
growers are ready for food control. They welcome it; but, 


growers be more 


by this 
L Dry — no special U fact, th 
HA ed by the proposal A exempt them from any of the — 


alies io the the Ia 
this matter the — growers of this coun “ stand aan 
the Leide of our dent. If the movie of o r products, the 


miners, the manufacturers, the merchan other gg Homie tony will 
mp8 Fae up in the same row, this essential legislation can be passed 
a day. 
I am submitting this letter to you for the purpose only of 
you a correct presentation of the attitude of the 2 growers to N | 
— pro egislation for food 3 and in the hope that these 
ons may be received by you in the same Dor spirit in which 
aths are tendered. 
Tb rmission to remain, 
ery truly, yours, 


J. W. SHORTHILL, Secretary. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS, 
Hotel Bellevue, Washington, July 17, 1917. 
Hon. PAUL O. HUSTIN 


United States 8 Washington, 
DEAR Senator: I know Falk! will pardon me for writing you again in re- 
for my caly reason is because I want to 


foods. portant thing t can be oo to being this about 
is 4 isla tion that is fair on the face of 

tion goes beyond the needs of the Army and Navy and 
takes up the old problem” of the producer and the consumer 
nearer together, a problem that was with us 1 —.— this war 
which is the very ‘Problem that Broupnt our tions into existence 
and which geet em om poins, and it singles out for control all that the 


farmer has leaves without . 
except fuel. i si eee rer are to be eliminated except foods, feeds, 
and fuels. It is perfectly proper to narrow the margin between the 
rodđducer and the consumer, bût it should be narrow t the same 


Jus 
— — the product 2 1 the farm as when it is leaving it, 
5 N roduction of food than to 
ou can do no o enco! production 
greater 121 g 8 


make this . r on its are ou can do noth & dis- 

courage it more than to narrow the bill until “it becomes the est sort 

of class legislation that makes a “goat” of the Grain 

ers are for real control of E A margins een sie roducer 

and the consumer, whatever the necessary affected, or tbe; or none. 

Hoping that this ; this makes 3 clear to you the a itude of the 
ee 55 yours, J. W. SHORTHILL, Secretary. 


. HUSTING. I also wish to insert here in the RECORD a 
Sepa sih of an interview I had with Mr. Shorthill on July 
11 and which was reported by my stenographer. The first long 
paragraph contains facts as given me by Mr. Shorthill: 

Jorx 11, 1917. 
„ J. W. Shorthill and Dr. Charles 


gfe is visiting Washington now for purpose represen e 
National — of arini Cooperative Associations, which is com- 
pome of 2,800 companies with more than 280,000 er stockholders, 
connection with the legislation on the so-called f bill. Mr. 
Shorthill is authorized to negotiate for and speak in behalf of the 
national o tion, the 11 „„ and their respective 
locai organizations and their ve stockholders. Mr. Shorthill 
states at ant 280,000 8 are bona gen practici farmers 
en, e —— of grain and are primaril n 

— prices. He states that the int 
ve stockhol is 


their ders 
ocal organizations were first formed because of the 


exorbitant — — charged by — a c these States. Before 
these cooperative associations were formed grain buyers charged from 
10 cents to 15 cents per bushel, fie in 8 —— at least as 
high as — st pra gh — tg gr associations neye — 
formed 1 gharged by va srain * has, of course, 
——— 5 althoug there competition through 
tive associations eaten grain 2 — san charge from 5 cents 
fo. O cents per bushel margin, and T more sometimes, 
Mr. 6 states —.— none zrnin ie handled for the stockholders’ 
—— N panies at about 3 cents et Ae, still 


ont to the stockholder ass 
Senator d 3 Hare you seen this bill that is A T 4 
Senator 8 


ves; 1 in close touch with ` it. ! 
ve you as representative farm 
you mig one any rye to that pm? ? 8 9 
Mr. SHORTHILL, As it stands now? 
Senator HUSTING. 3 
eee Pao I am going 
01 to roposition. 
objectional e to the farmer in that 11 contained a pro 


> 


which — a ae 1 — 5 he is 5 1, 
USTING. Now, ce the ve a steel, wheat, cotto: 
and these other ous products which the farmer must buy. do sou 


r. Sn. —— re * Sir; as it stands at th 
THILL, Yes, as a present time. Th — 
tion of the grain grower is this: He is on ve 


to have a single product 
Sena 8 In 
the . of the farmers 


wig, to to my knowledge, is op; g 

Senator HUSTING, Now, has been represented over and over a 
fn the te the farmers do not want their prices curtail 
a in any way, but that y are g all that 
they can want to ask you if you don't think that the 


our resources with ey 
. SHORTHILL, Absolut 
are 


instance. In one county of 
ty d ganized. The basis of this 
nization is the schoo! di district. Each . — district has a member- 


= van 5 “could not D not not be otherwise, 


held 
do yet. Pts, a how the € production of that county 
increased ; mene gy el imag ghar elp can be helped; 
their discussions with the things that will 


e need. Sree 
— of his 
t to be subjected to just 


you mind stating what prices you got last 
our wheat—let’s aie, the average price you got for your last 
year’s w oat crop? 

SHORTHILL. I can not give you the figures to a cent, but I figured 
it up, and the figures that I have given you are su tially Sachi dey 
The average price fo for 1916, Chicago market, for No, 2 hard winter 
wheat was 51.371 a bushel, 

Senator Hustine. Have you been 989 price that farmers 
ought to receive for their 1917 crop, havin mind the Saanut 
of including the maximum increased production, and, of co 

rofit to the farmer on the one hand and, on the other hand caring 
mind the labor conditions of the country and the limited apiiity o 

men to buy necessaries of life, including flour and bread and subsistence 

. Have you talked it over 3 y so that you feel satis- 


ed that a fair price can be n? 
peice can be agreed upon that will 


Mr. SHORTHILL. I think that a 

be satisfactory to the grain grower. ‘Their communications to me indi- 
cate that providing that prices of all other things which he might buy 
did not continue to advance without limit. 

Senator Hustinc. Do oe eee that the price me you could agree 
upon would enable the ufacturer to sell flour to the laboring 
man at a much chea ay price tha than he has been paying of late? 

Mr. SHORTHILL. e 

Senator Husrixd. ‘Substantially so? 

Mr. XHORTHILLE. Yes. I know this: That we 
matter. I have said the same thing myself. T bare said this flour 
getting awful hich; why, the average wheat crop pans ear sold for à 
price that would make flour cheaper than this. know suet ir it 
wheat stays at $3 a bushel this year and comes ewe, to $1.50 next 
that I would be 1 to Ste cheaper flour because the price of w ari 
was down. Now I am g to buy cheaper fiour because the price 
used to be down. I believe t that it is 4 5 or the margin between the 
grower and the consumer of the fiour to be materially reduced. 


are all alike in thi 


Mr. Shorthill says that the farmers do not object to hav- 
ing their produce put in the hands of the Government along 
the lines suggested by the bill as amended thus far, but 
he also says that the farmers do not like to be discrimi- 
nated against; and I do not feel that they ought to be discrimi- 
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nated against. I believe the President should have power over 
any particular industry when, in his judgment, it becomes neces- 
sary to regulate it in the interest of the whole country. 

These letters of Mr. Shorthill disclose a patriotic spirit on the 
part of the farmers. I want to say, so far as I am 
that I do not think I have received a dozen letters from farmers 
objecting to this bill as amended. If I have done so, I have 
forgotten it. I do not know of any, when I come to state the 
exact fact, but I want to make allowance for having possibly 
forgotten some such. I do not remember a single objection 
which has been made by any farmer to the bill. 

I want, however, to say that I am sure the farmers in my 
State—and I take it for granted the farmers in the United 
States generally—are just as patriotic as any ether class of 
citizens or individuals in the United States. I think they have 
the welfare of the céuntry just as much at heart. and much more 
at heart, than have some other people of whom I know. The 
farmers are thinkers and readers, and they recognize that we are 
in the midst of an extraordinary situation in this country; they 
recognize full well that unless something is done to take care 
of it we are going to have trouble in this country, and that we 
may suffer disaster as a consequence thereof. But mark this: 
They say, “ If you are going to regulate us, then we would like 
to have you regulate those from whom we have to buy our com- 
modities.“ I think they are right about it. 

That brings up this peculiar situation. There is good and 
there is bad in every man; there is generosity, unselfishness, 
chivalry, and nobility in all men. and so there is avarice, greed, 
selfishness. and pettiness in all men. When the country gets 
into trouble the highest as well as the lowest traits of human 
character come into play. The people are looking to see what 
kind of war this is going to be. They want to know whether 
it is going to be a case of grab, or whether it is going to be a 
case of give; whether it is going to be a mad scramble to see 
how much everybody can get out of the Government, or whether 
it is going to be an eager and willing patriotic rivalry to see 
who can best serve the Government. 3 

This Congress has à chance to make the choice. If by the 
verdict of legislation it is going to be said that this is a mad 
scramble to see who can get the best and “the devil take the 
hindmost,” we are going to have a scramble, with each man try- 
ing to see how much he can get out of it, not how much he 
wants to give. If, on the other hand, we are going to deliver a 
verdict in Congress, under which the test shall be how much each 
man can give to his country, we are going to have cooperation, 
we are going to have harmony, we are going to have patriotism, 
we are going to have self-sacrifice, and we are going to have 
service. That is why I am sorry provisions covering other com- 
modities are going to be cut out of this bill. If a commodity is 
necessary for the preservation of the Government, why should it 
not be brought within the provisions of the bill, whether it grows 
in the North or in the South, in the East or in the West ; whether 
it is the product of the mines or of the fields or of the factories? 
Why should not all of it be put at the disposition and service of 
the Government? 

The President's letter of the other day tells the whole story. 

I do not think any distinction ought to be made at all. I 
think that everybody ought to come to the center, I care not 
whether he is in Congress or out of it. I hope when the reve- 
nue bill comes before the Senate that a substantial tax will 
be levied on us so that we may have the privilege of sacrifice 
and service in that respect at least. The measure of aid that 
citizens give to the Government is merely relative. When you 
take all that one man has and take all another man has, if one 
has a million dollars and the other has only a hundred dollars, 
they are both making the same sacrifice, no more, no less, be- 
cause you have taken all from both of them. I say that when 
the Government does not hesitate to conscript a young man's 
life, his earning capacity, his future, and, when it taxes him on 
his income down to $30 a month, a soldier’s pay, no man can 
awaken my sympathy when it is proposed that only a part of his 
enormous surplus profit is going to be taken. I do not care 
whether you take on the one end or the other, except that it has 

ot to be done in such a way as not to disarrange our institu- 
ms and bring about disaster in the country. 

So I say, no matter whether a man grows wheat or feed or 
cotton, or is engaged in the production of fuel, or mines iron ore 
or oil, he should not want to be called a sponger on his country 
in time of war. Most of these men have been strong for war. 
They were right, and I agreed with them—not for war's sake 
but because I saw what was coming, or, at least, I thought I did. 
I saw the menace, and thought it was time to prepare for it; 
‘but, after having taken that attitude, let us not be welchers and 
spongers and shrink from the consequences of our own act. 


Do not let us declare war on Germany and then turn to 


“the Commander in Chief and say “ Defeat Germany,” and when 


the things necessary with which to carry 
that tremendous contract, that stupendous 
put him, say “You may think you 
or that, but we do not think you need it, therefore 
going to let you have it. You are just scared; that 
We are not going to give it to you. We have not 
responsibility or obligation, that is true; if we are đe- 
have to stand the responsibility; 
to withhold from you the things 
and vital for you to have to 

we can not afford to put ourselves in 
ve believed that the American was 
at least I thought that he was when he put his heart and 
in a cause in which he believed, and I still think so. After 
President has said, “ We have got to have certain powers 
cooperation and assistance in order to make the 
for democracy and to make safe that which lies 

close to our hearts, our independence,” let no one come 
whine and beg and squeal to be left undisturbed in his 

dollars out of the blood of those who must 

t our country may live. Let them rather 
nd ask “How much do you need to carry on this 
‘ou want, and here it is.“ Let them come in 
them not come as money changers in- 
and drawers of water. That is the 
my mind—the one who will say, “I 
That is the expression that ought to come from 
great country in sustaining the Presi- 


want to be ieft out. Gentlemen are de- 
farmer. I want te say that while I do not think 
brief for him, he does not want to be left out, as I 
understand, where it is necessary, and when everybody else 
is included in the same way. If the Senate in its wisdom should 
cut out everything but food, feeds, and fuels, including oil, I 
am going to offer an amendment to insert the words “and such 
other commodities as the President from time to time may deem 
necessary and so promulgate by proclamation.” I think such a 
provision is necessary ; and when you once say it is necessary, ar- 
gument ceases. There is no room for further argument about it. 
When once it is conceded and admitted that things are neces- 
sary, then they have got to be done; that is all. If there are 
any who fear the political consequences at home by reason of 
their vote when men are ready to be slaughtered on the battle 
field, I say they ought to be willing, in the interest of what 
they conceive to be their duty, to be among the politically dead or 
from this Chamber. Let them make at 
least that sacrifice, if necessary. That is not bad; 
compare with the sacrifice of the soldier who goes to the front 
and risks or loses his life in defense of his country. Shall he 
be afraid to risk his political existence in defense of his country 
when our brave boys at the front are ready and willing to die 
for our country. I say, I think a Senator is mistaken when he 
assumes that his vote in defense of his country will cut short 
his political career; but if that attitude is taken by anybody for 
fear of votes and political consequences, let him not deceive 
himself, in the first place; and, in the second place, let him not 
prove himself a coward, afraid to die a political death, when 
of thousands or millions are willing to die upon the 

battle fields of his country so that that country shall not perish 
from the earth. i 
There is another reason why this bill must pass. 
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pound for meat, four, five, six, or seven dollars a bushel for 
potatoes, fourteen to eighteen dollars a barrel for flour, six or 
seven dollars for a pair of shoes, and so forth. Nobody need get 
up here and say that the middleman gets it all, unless he will go 

say that if the middleman does get it all it is about 
time him off. It is about time to choke off anybody 
who is exploiting this country at this time. 

W the middleman before this war started, did we not? 
We had just as many middlemen before the war started as we 
that, you could buy potatoes at 50 cents 
flour for six or seven dollars a barrel; 
you could buy all of these other commodities, and we were not 
Somehow, somewhere, and 
all the time, some men are taking out of this pot more than be- 

They would like to take it all out if we would 
let them take it all. They will get it all if we do not stop them. 
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Who is really objecting to this bill in this great country of 
ours? The farmers are not doing it. The people are not doing 
it. The laboring element is not doing it. Where does it come 
from? Who is back of this opposition in the country if it is not 
the men directly and pecuniarily interested in not having cer- 
tain things done? Who are these men who are so suspicious of 
the President and are so unsuspicious of the speculators on the 
boards of trade and all these fellows who deal in futures—the 
food manipulators, the coal barons, and so forth? Who are the 
men who reach over and put their hands in and take out what 
they want and fill their own pockets? Who has such bland and 
childlike confidence in the powers that are running the food 
situation now, and who so distrustful of the President and his 
appointee, Mr. Hoover, if it is not the men who are going to be 
hurt by it? 

I am talking now of men outside of the Senate Chamber. 
I am not questioning the motives of anybody in this Chamber. 
I am trying to find out in my own mind who are the men inter- 
ested in defeating this bill and delaying it for weeks and 
weeks, 

We know what has been happening all over the country. It 
has happened before. There have been outbursts of rage 
against the extortionate food dealer, the manipulator, and all 
these fellows, and they have said: “Hang him! Hang him! 
Hang him!” Nobody has been hanged yet, but in place of hang- 
ing the culprits they have been pillorying innocent men who are 
not trying to rob us, but who ask only the privilege of serving us. 

Instead of trying and executing the culprits who are respon- 
sible, in part at least, for the high cost of living, Senators want 
to try and execute the man whom the President called across 
the sea to serve the people. Braving the perils of the lurking 
submarine, Mr. Hoover came at his country’s call to consecrate 
his talents and his service to his country’s cause. He did not 
come here asking How much do I get?” He came here with 


his hands outstretched, asking what he could do and how he 


could serye. His life and his record are his best shields 
against the assaults of his own countrymen. The world knows 
Hoover and trusts him, even though a few of his less apprecia- 
tive and less discerning fellow citizens do not. This, however, 
is their misfortune, not Mr. Hoover's, and I have no doubt that 
the services that he is going to render in this supreme emer- 
gency will vindicate him and win the appreciation of those 
gentlemen who now attack and revile him. i 

But the same tactics have been directed against the Presis 
dent. 

I tell you, Mr. President, that when the history of this war 
shall have been written, and when copious extracts shall have 
been taken from the ConGressionaL Recorp of the last two 
years, and those that come after us read this history and read 
the Recorp, they will wonder how one lone man could stand up 
against such incessant attacks and constantly interpose ob- 
structions. Everything that has been given to the President has 
been given grudgingly, hesitatingly, doubtfully, distrustfully. 
It has been the exception if it has ever been given cheerfully 
at all. Everything that has been asked for by the President 
has been handed over to him with an unwilling hand. Why, the 
President has been looked upon as a man to be distrusted. He 
has had to show cause. The burden of proof has always been 
on him, not only to show that these things were necessary, but 
to show that if he got them he would not murder us and rob us 
all overnight, such has been the suspicion that has grown 
apace, the distrust that has been shown in this Chamber against 
the President on the part of some Senators. And what a re- 
markable thing it is that notwithstanding all these assaults and 
attacks that have been made upon him he is the one man that 
commands the confidence of the whole country to-day. 

Why, when we reflect upon this campaign that has been made 
against him, instead of killing the President in the minds of the 
people, instead of poisoning their minds against him, it has 
reacted against those who have attempted to poison the people’s 
minds against the President. It is a boomerang. The shells 
that have been shot out of the big guns in this Chamber have 
rebounded back in their own faces, and to-day I make the state- 
ment, and I know that no one here will contradict me, that if 
there is one man in the United States that has the confidence of 
the people of the United States it is the President of the United 
States. There is not a bigger asset that this country has in this 
emergency than Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United 
States. He is the one man around whom all the people are 
ready to rally. The people are willing to follow him; and if 
you have received the same kind of letters that I have received 
from my constituents and friends, the question has not been, 
“Why does not Mr. Wilson follow Congress and let them do 
what they please?” 


They have all been of the same tenor: “ Why. does not the 
Congress give the President what he wants—what he asks?” 
That is the way the letters read. Read the papers, read the 
editorials, listen to the,sermons from the pulpit; they are all 
of the same import: “Stand by the President; support him. 
Back him up, and if you back him up we will back you up; and 
E you do not back him up, why, look out for squalls; that is 


The people are in no temper to be fooled with now. They 
want things done. They are wiser than we are. They sense it. 
Out in this great wide country of ours the thinker, the student, 
humble in occupation as he may be, senses the necessities of the 
hour; and instead of losing any sleep for fear that the Presi- 
dent will get too much power, too much unconstitutional power, 
they are losing sleep because they are afraid that their repre- 
sentatives will not back up the President of the United States 
in what he ought to have and in what he is asking. That is the 
situation right here in this country. 5 

Now, take the laboring man. Suppose the present high cost 
of living does not go down, and suppose the wages of the labor- 
ing man do not go up—what are you going to have here? Men 
will not starve themselves or their families and not complain. 
Nobody need question that at all. Men will not starve in a land 
of plenty and then give three cheers for the Stars and Stripes; 
no, sir! They will not tolerate it, and they ought not to tolerate 
it. I do not say that they have the right to take the law into 
their own hands, and I hope and I say, God forbid that they 
will ever do so; but I fear that some will; and when men are 
starving they have not much regard for conventions. They have 
got to have something to eat. They are either going to strike 
for higher wages or they are going to insist that the price of 
commodities shall come down. 

This is not a one-sided affair. This is a reciprocal affair, 
No one of us can live for himself alone. Neither a farmer nor 
a manufacturer nor a professional man nor a Member of Con- 
gress can rightfully say: “We do not like this business of 
price fixing. We think it all humbug. We think it is un- 
constitutional. We think it is supererogation of power if the 
President takes it, and an undue delegation of power if we give 
it to him.” That does not answer the question. The question 
is, What must be done to relieve a situation that exists. We do 
not like the situation, but it is here. Facts are stubborn things, 
and facts must be dealt with. It is abnormal that good, willing, 
competent men who work should not make enough to support 
their families. War is an abnormal situation; this the most ab- 
normal war of all times. Abnormal ills require abnormal reme- 
dies. How are we going to keep starvation off the people? Had 
we not better keep in mind the fact that the man that works at 
the forge or in the mine or in the factory has a right to live? 
And shall any man say: “I want three or four dollars a bushel 
for my wheat, and I do not care if the whole country starves ”? 
Shall the manufacturer say: “I do not care what I charge for 
machinery; it is my business, and I am going to charge what I 
want to, no matter how many people starve, if they do not want 
to buy it”? Shall the coal operators say, “ Let them freeze if 
they can not afford to pay the price which we please to 
charge”? Shall everybody say this is the time to make 
money and I do not want my opportunity or my business 
interfered with? They and we do owe an obligation to see that 
people do not starve here, do not freeze here; and now, in a 
time of war like this, especially when men are called upon to 
make all kinds of sacrifices, why should not everybody in some 
way, some measure, somehow, make a little sacrifice, not by giv- 
ing a few cents more than his neighbor, but by making some 
sacrifice of some kind that will put him on a par with his fel- 
lows in point of sacrifice and service? 

So, if I understand the spirit of the American people cor- 
rectly, I believe that that is the composite, crystallized senti- 
ment of the people, if you want to take advantage of it; but, as 
I said before, if it is going to be a case of selfishness, of every 
man for himself, every man to see how much he can get out of 
it, you can have the other side of the picture, and you will get 
the consequences. 

-It does seem to me that now, when it becomes clearer and 
clearer every day that this war was inevitable, unescapable, 
not because of any fault of our own nor because of any cause or 
power within our control, and righteous, and in the interests of 
humanity and for the purpose of making the world safe for 
democracy, that this is the time for the people of the United 
States to get together. There have been differences among us, 
very deep-seated differences between the employer and the em- 
ployee, between the lender and the borrower, and between the 
different classes and divisions of society. This is a fine oppor- 
tunity to get them together by everybody being a comrade to 
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everybody else and saying, “ Come on; we will all work together 
in some way to help make this war a success.“ Then you will 
wipe out sectional differences; you will wipe out differences be- 
tween the laborer and his employer; you will wipe out the 
prejudices of class, and everybody will see that his neighbor is 
just as good and patriotic a man as he is and even recognize 
that he is, if anything, just a little bit better than himself. 
But you can only do that by sounding the tocsin of unity and 
‘harmony, teamwork, cooperation, and of sacrifice and unselfish 
-service in this country; and you can not get it by one class try- 
Ing to outmaneuver the other class and to get undue advantage 
‘over it. The thing that lands the pickpocket and every other 
malefactor in the penitentiary is his idea that he is smarter 
than everybody else, and that he can do things against his fel- 
lows and against fair play and good conscience and get away 
with it. 

That is how he gets there; and any class of people that. for 
any great length of time think that they can get the better of 
the 110,000,000 people of the United States are going to find 
themselves in a very bad and serious predicament. They can 
not fool them; and consequently the only way to do is to have 
fair play and mutual helpfulness and cooperation between every- 
body, and have everybody do his share. The time is here when 
every man should carry his part of the load—pull his own oar. 

This is not a moneyed man’s war. This is not a Wall Street 
war. This is not a munition makers’ war nor a manufacturers’ 
war. Oh, no! This is a war of the people of the United 
States, of all of the people of the United States; and being a war 
of all of the people of the United States, all of the people of 
the United States have got to stick together to bear and win it. 
If any great or substantial portion or class of the people of this 
country are going to say: “ George, you go to the war; George, 
you pay; George, you must both fight and pay and I will help 
wave the flag at home and help in the cheering—and make the 
profit, incidentally—and I will stay home and put my hands 
into your pecket and into your treasury and take your job. 
I will take your business,” you will discover that the man that 
is fighting at the front will not like it; the man at home, toiling 
and sacrificing in his own little way, will not like it; and you 
enn not respect them if they do like it, because that is not the 
stuff of which American citizens are made. Fair play is what 
the American citizen wants, and he will get it if he has to fight 
for it. 

The time for deceiving one another has gone by. People know 
their rights, and knowing them dare maintain them. So I say, 
here is the opportunity to demonstrate to one another and to 
all of us together what a real, united American citizenship means. 
And whether it is in this kind of a bill about foodstuffs or not, 
no man need think, “I do not care what happens with every- 
body else’s business as long as it does not hurt mine,” and thus 
bring on the old fights, similar to the tariff fights that you have 
gone through for years and years in the past, when many Mem- 
bers of Congress thought they were patriots if they could make 
one section pay more than a just share of the common expenses, 

Do not let anybody think, “ That is a good plan, if I can evade 
it and get out of it. It is all right if it does not touch me.” 
No; we can not do that if we want to be fair and honest and 
candid with one another. 

So that this bill, as far as this is concerned, ought to be on 
that plane. The revenue bill ought to be on that plane. It ought 
to be on a plane where every man carries his load and pulls 
his oar. someway and somehow. So right here and now I can 
not see how we can hesitate and pause and refrain from doing 
something that everybody knows and feels, right in his bones, 
is vital for the salvation of this country, 

So I say, in the interest of this bill and bills that sre coming 
after it. instead of fighting right here at home and wasting at 
Teast half our strength in defending ourselves from ourselves, 
the country ought to have its back clear at home, at least. and 
all thought, all energy, all purpose, ought to be concentrated on 
the business of the hour. It is the biggest business that any 
man here in the Senate or in public life will have, and the big- 
gest piece of business that any manufacturer, farmer, miner, or 
fanybody else will have in all his life. What does it profit a man 
‘if he gains the world and loses his own soul? 

What does a man want with his property in this country if 
the country has to go down? So back of every mine and every 
mill and every farm and every home is the thought of the 
preservation of the Union, the perpetuation of the institutions 
of the country. I would not give a fig for the best farm or the 
best factory or the best mine or the best political office in the 
world if this country is going to go down, because I do not want 
to live in this country if it goes down, I dò not even want to 
live in a world made safe only for German autocracy, for German 


frightfulness, for German militarism, and all that those words 


So I say that is the biggest piece of business we have got. 
When men complain about our Government interfering with 
their business I reply that Germany is interfering with our 
business, and it is your business, and you have*not got any 
other business in the world at the present time more important 
than the defeat of Germany, so as to make the world a proper 
place for people to live in, so that you can make it safe for 

, safe for the people of the world. The world for cen- 
turies has been fighting and working for the light of democracy. 
Now when the light shines and the dawn of the day of democ- 
racy is breaking, shall we falter and hesitate and procrastinate 
until the light goes out? At such a time shall we not discard 
every selfish consideration of personal business interests and 
concentrate and unify all the manhood, all the force, all the 
power that we possess to break down and overthrow once and 
for all the powers that make for darkness and not for light? 
Let these all be united in one blow to save the world from the 
curse of autocracy and the curse of slavery, from national, in- 
dustrial, commercial, and spiritual slavery, the worst that the 
world has ever known. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
which I wish to have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). Without objection, the amendment will lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. POMERENE. I present an amendment relating to the 
subject of coal, coke, and petreleum. I ask that it be printed 
for the information of the Senate and lie upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on July 17, 1917, approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 33) to relieve the owners of mining claims, who have 
been mustered into the military or naval service of the United 
States as officers or enlisted men from performing assessment 
work during the terms of such service. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Massachusetts Branch 
of the National Woman's Party, praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage 
to women, which was referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Redlands Chapter of 
the Woman's Section of the Navy League of California, praying 
for universal military training and for an increase of the avia- 
tion forces of the United States, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Redlands, Cal., praying for the construction of a road along 
the coast of Los Angeles and Ventura Counties and between 
Topanga Canyon and Hueneme for military purposes, etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 2654) providing for the appointment of two addi- 
tional district judges in the State of Illinois; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2655) to extend the cane laws of the States pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors to any 
lands within such States under jurisdiction of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 84) authorizing the drafting of 
aliens, except alien enemies, into the military service of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY, 


Mr, ‘PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2445) to define, regulate, and 
punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 


printed. 
SELECTIVE DRAFT. 
Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a table prepared by the Secretary of War relative to 
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the apportionment of each State to be drafted under the act to 
increase the Military Establishment of the United States, ap- 
proved May 13, 1917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. $ $ 

The table referred to is as follows: 


the Regular Arm; 
National Guard 
and to create the National 
ber to be apportioned to the 
District of 
vernor of each State and Territory and the Commissioners of 
the direction of the Presi- 
ongress and rules and regu- 


and the organizations em ing the members of the 

rafted into the military service of tbe United States 
Army, and has caused said aggregate num- 
States and Territories and the 
olumbia as set forth in the schedule hereto appended. 


The 

the District of Columbia, acting for and by 
dent and in accordance with said act of 
lations prescribed 


War DEPARTMENT, rtioned to such State, Territory, or District and shall communica 
Washington, July 12, 1917. 70 each local established Te such State, Territory, or District 
By virtue of the authority vested in him by an act of Congress en- | notice of the net quota to be furnished by such board; and such net 
titled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the | 4uotas shall thereupon be furnished by the respective local boards as 
Miltary Establishment of the United States,” approved May 13, 1917, | required by said act of Congress and rules and regulations prescribed 
the President of the United States has ordered the aggregate number | pursuant thereto. 
of 087,000 men to be raised by draft for the military service of the NEWTON D. BAKER, 
United States, in order to bring to full strength the organizations of Secretary of War. 
Credits. 
Area. Population. roe Gross.. | — 
i (a) (b) (e) (d) 
164,292 | 18, 719 117,974 | 465,985 | 687, 000 1. 0000 fb . 
4,181 2, 238 1,22 7,651 37 
456 37i 171 998 8 3,472 
1,192 5,123 $40 7,155 30 | 10,27 
4,466 3,162 4,158 | 11,788 61| 23/060 
1,200 2, 722 1,015 5,027 17 4,753 
3,893 2,776 1,138 7,807 33 | 10,977 
544 639 180 1,363 4 1,202 
1,933 704 233 2, 860 7 929 
1,173 1,659 954 3,786 18| 6,325 
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RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock p. m., Wednesday, 
July 18, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, July 19, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, July 18, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we pray with all the strength and 
fervor of soul that Thy kingdom may speedily come in the 
hearts of all Thy children. 

That the widespread unrest, contentions, strife, and the ter- 
rible war, which involves all the world in its wide desolation, 
may cease. 

The world is large enough, fruitful enough for all, if selfish- 
ness should give way to generosity, hate to love, revenge to 
kindness. . 


7 


So many gods, so many creeds, so many paths that wind and wind, 
But all that the sad world needs is just the art of being kind. 


Hear us, O Lord, and out of Thy great mercy answer our 
petition. To the glory and honor of Thy Holy Name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 14, 1917, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message from the President, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his 
secretaries, announced that on July 17, 1917, the President 
approved a bill-and joint resolution of the following numbers 
and titles: g 

H. R. 5405. An act making appropriations for certain session 
employees of the Senate and House of Representatives; and 

S. J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to relieve the owners of mining 
claims who have been mustered into the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States as officers or enlisted men from per- 
forming assessment work during the term of such service. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 646) for the relief of Mrs. Nancy E. Mullins. 

Also, that the Senate had passed with an amendment the bill 
(H. R. 4892) authorizing the President to take possession, on 
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behalf of the United States, for use as sites for permanent avia- 
tion stations for the Army and Navy and for aviation-school 
purposes, of the Whole of North Island, in the harbor of San 
Diego, Cal., and for other purposes, in which amendment the 
concurrence of the House was requested. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a resolution by the Farmers’ Union 
of Colorado against some of the provisions of the food-control 
bill. , 

The SPEAKER. Under the agreement that was entered into 
with great particularity the last day we met nothing is to be 
done here to-day except to adjourn. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I did not know that applied. : 

The SPEAKER. That was settled after it was thrashed out 
thoroughly. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to make 
a 15-minute talk in reference to the shipbuilding situation and 
controversy between Gen. Goethals and Mr. Denman. 

The SPEAKER. No; under that agreement no one can talk 
here to-day. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. That agreement was entered into on the 
objection of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorzr] that 
the former agreement was not lived up to. 

Mr. HARDY. It will be no use to have these contracts all 
let, to lock the door after the horse is stolen. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is simply carrying out the order 
of the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would it be in order for me to 
say that I did not object the last time we met. I simply asked 
two questions of the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
KircHin], and he made the statement. fioi 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not reflecting at all upon 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. He was stating what happened 
here, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state for the in- 
formation of the House 

Mr. MANN. That is not in order. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman desires to object, I shall not 
proceed further. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until Saturday, July 21, 1917, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion required by the United States Public Health Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 276) ; was taken 
from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 5441) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Greenville, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5442) to provide for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Buena Vista, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5443) to provide for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Talbotton, Ga.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5444) to fix 
the salaries of post-office clerks and carriers and to grant the 
right of appeal to such postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Pest Roads. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: Resolution (H. Res. 120) requesting 
certain information regarding apportioning quotas to States 
under the provisions of the selective-conscription law; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


LY—333 


By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
126) repealing the limitations upon appointments and promo- 
ise in the Pension Bureau; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Georgia indorsing the President of the United 
States and assuring him of the confidence and support of the 
people and General Assembly of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


at 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. K 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows : 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: A bill (H. R. 5445) granting an increase 
of pension to Sophia De Rusha; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5446) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 5447) for the relief of Thomas 
W. Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 5448) for the correction of 
the military record of Thomas T. Lewis; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 5449) granting an increase 
of pension to Sargent Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 5450) for the relief of Vin- 
cent Natalish; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 5451) granting a pension to 
Henry P. Nicholas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 5452) granting a pension 
to Orley E. Laird; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5453) ganting a pension to John T. Gar- 
rett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 5454) granting an increase 
of pension to Joel A. Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5455) granting a pension to John J. Swan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 3 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 5456) to reinstate John K. 
Thompson as a gunner in the United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clérk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPHAKER (by request): Petition of the Missouri 
Auxiliary to the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo., indorsing the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment and urging its early adoption; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Encampment No. 145, Union 
Veteran Legion of Dayton, Ohio, pledging their services and 
capacity in the aid of the Government in this world war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of the Department of New York, 
Grand Army of the Republic, indorsing the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Congress in placing the United 
States as one of the contestants in the present world war on the 
side of liberty and democracy, and pledging their support; ta 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Memorial of Kansas State Council of 
Defense, asking that the Government fix minimum price of 
wheat at $2.25 per bushel; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the New York State 
Dealers’ Conference Board, indorsing the food program of Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover and the food-control bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Jamestown, N. Y., favoring national prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, affidavits to accompany House bill 5434, granting a pen- 
sion to Olivia Pattison ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Maine State Federation of La- 
bor, urging the elective franchise for women; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Petition of the Democratic Terri- 
torial Committee of Hawaii, indorsing as the candidates of the 
party for the position of governor of the Territory of Hawaii 
the names of Mr. Lincoln L. McCandless and Prof. William A. 
Bryan; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, petition of the Women’s Aid Society of the Wailuku 
Union Church, Wailuku, Maui, urging the creation of effective 
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zones about all military camps in the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Woodlawn Missionary Society, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the prohibition of the liquor busi- 
ness as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Pomona, Cal., protesting against the waste of enormous quanti- 
ties of food in the manufacture of beer and wine, and refusing 
to sign or indorse any compact to cut down the bread for our 
families while this enormous waste is countenanced by Congress 
and the President; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, July 19, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, July 18, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


— 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, lest we forget, I rise to recall 
to our minds a resolution that was passed by the Continental 
Congress on the 27th day of February, 1777 Indeed, judging 
from the votes that were cast in this Chamber on the 7th day 
of this month, I fear it had slipped the minds of many of us. 

It will come as a distinct surprise to some Congressmen that 
the question of food conservation, which we have hitherto prided 
ourselves upon as the very most recent invention, demanded 
attention in 1777. And it will certainly startle some to be 
reminded that in that connection the Congress went its limit. 
without presidential interference or correspondence with the 
Antisaloon League, for bone-dry conservation of foodstuffs. 

BONE-DRY IN 1777. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the several legislatures of the 

United States immediately to pass laws the most effectual for putting 


an immediate stop to the pernicious practice of distilling grain, by 
which the most extensive evils are likely to be derived if not quickly 


prevented. 

That was passed 140 years ago. Nobody had ever seen a 
kerosene lamp, or a cookstove, or a steamboat, or a locomotive, 
or a postage stamp, or dreamed of a telephone, automobile, 
fiying machine, or submarine. Those were slow and dreamy 
days, but Congress passed a more sensible and more effective 
conservation bill—within its limitations—in five minutes than 
this Senate, living in these days of enlightened progress, has 
been able to pass in five weeks. And incidentaHy, to the 
boundaries of its limitations, it passed a more statesmanlike 
bone-dry law than this Senate seems to be willing to enact. 

But they had some distinct advantages—that was before the 
adoption of the Constitution and before the unconstitutional 
ghost was stalked at every legislative feast. And they had some 
disadvantages—unfortunately they could not enact any law 
binding upon anybody, and their resolution met in the legisla- 
tures the fate that great things often meet at the hands of small 

II. 

We BEER HAD NOT YET DISCOVERED AMERICA, 

Some critic may urge that the measure was not bone-dry, since 
it did not mention brewing.” At that date beer had not dis- 
covered America. The Government has no record of the beer 
industry prior to 1840—63 years after the adoption of this reso- 
Tution—and then the per capita consumption was but 1.36 gal- 
lons, or less than one-twelfth the per capita consumption of 
Iast year. 

CLEAR-YISIONED MEN. 

This was the urgent and heartfelt appeal of earnest men for 
immediate action forbidding the transformation of their 
strength-giving grains into a poison which was certain to bring 
a flood of social and domestic disorders. They were without 
the modern knowledge of the physical effect of alcohol upon the 
human system and the physical economy. They were without 
the guidance of the experience of charitable, correctional, and 
penal institutions, They did not have the testimony of judges 
of every court, of peace officers of every grade, and of cities 
and States of every section all witnessing the destructive and 
corrosive civic and social effects of drink. And sir, it was before 
the advent of the saloon; it was before drunkenness was looked 
upon as a weakness; it was before the ministers of Christ either 
shunned it or looked upon it with marked disfavor; it was be- 
fore the employer of labor discriminated against the drinker; 
it was before insurance companies frowned upon aleohol: ft was 
before the church demanded total abstinence; it was before the 
school taught the effects of the poison; it was before there was 
a square inch of prohibition territory in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
That Congress was a world-renowned gathering that is remem- 
bered to-day with more veneration, respect, and love than many, 


perhaps than any, of its successors. Are they remembered for 
their wisdom? For their time they were wise men, but wis- 
dom accumulates with the years. There is not a man in this 
Chamber that does not know more of electricity than Franklin, 
who knew more of it then than any other of his time. But, sir, 
they are not remembered for their learning. Are they remem- 
bered for their oratory? There were but few orators among 
them, and this Chamber holds the equal of their best. Are they 
remembered for their literary attainments? Their literary 
men, though great, were few. 
MEN OF COURAGE. A 

There is one characteristic that elevates that Congress to an 
eminence of fame approached by no other; it is the sublime cour- 
age with which they faced the vexing problems of their day. 

In face of death th 
Defiance to a tyrant kee Soms 

But that was the small beginning of their courage. They 
dared open-mindedly to face the revered traditions, customs, 
usages, and precedents of the awesome past and bend submis- 
sive knee to naught but truth. If in facing the t issues 
of this hour this Senate will emulate them in that, its fame will 
be as glorious and endure as long. 

THEY LABORED FOR THEIR FELLOW MEN. 

One trait alone commends them to the lasting love of a forget- 
ful world—they loved and labored for their fellow men. And this 
resolution I have read is but a single incident in proof of it. 
To distill grain took food from the hungry. Enough! Let it 
stop immediately. Let the laws be effectual. Again, from it 
extensive evils are likely to be derived. Enough! Let it be 
quickly prevented. In a single sentence of 46 words 3 of them 
denote speed and action and 2 indicate thoroughness; had the 
various legislatures heeded their appeal, this Nation would have 
escaped the “extensive evils that have been derived from the 
traffic” which our fathers of that Congress so clearly foresaw, 
and its illustrious glory, beauty, strength, and position would 
have reached heights of grandure, service, and 1 now 
only shadowed in our fond, ambitious dreams. Doubtless cu- 
pidity on the one hand and cowardice on the other joined to balk 
this purpose of the gods and thwart the hope our patriotie 
fathers bore. For cupidity and cowardice ever join against the 
onward march of man—cupidity of those who get gain from the 
vices, misfortunes, and inequities which civilization seeks to 
cure, and the cowardice of those who fear to set the gauge of 
battle against intrenched wrong, and for a new-born struggling 
right. Sir, read that resolution again;-it demands the conser- 
vation of the grain from every form of intoxicants that then 
consumed it, Dares this Senate pass its equal now? 

THE ROLL CALL OF THE PAST. 


Benjamin Franklin and Robert Morris then occupied the Penn- 
sylvania seats. The Adamses and Howard Treat Payne were 
worthy representatives of the character as well as the culture 
of the old Bay State. Patrick Henry, Benjamin Harrison, and 
Peyton Randolph spoke for Old Dominion, while Stephen Hop- 
kins, of Rhode Island, and John Jay and Philip Livingstone, of 
New York, clothed with solemn dignity and perfumed with 
moral worth the honor of the seats that they filled with such 
lofty purpose and distinguished patriotism. May we commend 
ourselves to the honor and love of posterity by courage as lofty 
and aspirations as holy as moved our illustrious predecessors. 

THEY BLAZED THE TRAIL OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 

They cut new highways for the better day to come. They 
asked no counsel of the murky past, but lifted their eyes to the 
dawn and strove on. We, their successors, now stand in the 
noontide of the day whose gray morning they helped to usher 
in by the light of their new concept of the purpose of govern- 
ment—to guarantee the “life, liberty, and happiness” of the 

e. And the liquor traffic stands repugnant to and destruc- 
tive of life, the protection of which is the first sacred purpose 
of government; and of liberty, that sweet heritage so dear that 
brave men have ever counted it a duty and a joy to give their 
lives and fortunes to advance its cause; and happiness, without 
which both life and liberty rest as empty burdens upon the human 
soul. And, sir, Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry and their compatriots who adopted that mar- 
velously patriotic resolution, every word of which is weighted 
with significance and force, saw, even in the dusk of that dawn- 
ing, the wanton waste of needed food “and the extensive evils 
likely to be derived.” and, though there were few abstainers 
in the group, had the courage that pampered age seems 
hardly to possess to act with clear-eyed statesmanship and with 
purpose single to the Nation’s good. 

LIBERTE ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 

Nor has the divinely planted zeal that this Nation shall light 

the world to liberty’s shrine and free all peoples from the galling 
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chains of the maudlin god of wine ever left the bosoms of some 
of her most gifted and patriotic sons. 

Abraham Lincoln, 65 years after the historic resolution which 
I have read was adopted in Congress, gave utterance to.that 
lofty aspiration. He compared the political bondage suffered 
under King George ILI, which could trammel only the body or 
the outward shell of men, to the slavery of the soul inflicted 
by that “ invisible spirit of wine” for which Shakespeare, view- 
ing its hellish work, could find no proper name but “ devil.” I 
quote with reverence from the words of the martyred emanci- 
pator, who towers above most of his illustrious compatriots as 
the Matterhorn lifts its lofty head into the sun-lit blue above the 
shadowed foothills and the copse below. Before him lay in clear 
perspective the tyranny of monarchial oppression and the 
servitude of domestic slaves. Liberty was his passion, and he 
spoke in well-weighed words, with values thoughtfully compared: 


A PROPHET’S VOICE. . 


Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it we shall find a stronger 
bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed ; in 
it more ot want supplied, more of disease healed, more sorrow as- 
sua By it no orphans starving, no widows weeping; by it none 
wounded in feeling, none injured in interest; even the maker and 
dramseller will have glided into other,occupations and stand ready to 
join all others in the universal song of gladness. And what a noble 
ally this to the cause of political freedom; with such an aid its march 
can not fail to be on and on, till every son of earth shall drink in rich 
fruition the sorrow-quenching draughts of perfect liberty. 

And when the victory shall be complete—when there shall be neither 
a slave nor a drunkard on the earth—how proud the title of that land 
which may truly claim to be the birthplace and the cradle of both 
those revolutions that shall have ended in victory! How nobly distin- 

ished that people who shall have planted and nurtured to maturity 
both the political and moral freedom of their species! 


This was delivered by Abraham Lincoln before the Washing- 
tonians at Springfield, III., February 22, 1842, : 

Sir, we can not honor Lincoln nor our patriot fathers of the 
first Congress by prating their praise. If we would do them 
homage we must do bravely as they by fearless word and cour- 
ageous deed have taught. When confronted, as we now are, by a 
national foe of such pernicious power as to lay threat to the 
citadel of our national liberty and honor and to menace and 
destroy the sacred purposes for which governments are insti- 
tuted among men, we must act with a courage and patriotism 
worthy of such sires. I can not more appropriately close than 
with other words from Lincoln's lips: 


WE SHALL NOT PAIL, 


If ever I feel the soul within me elevate and expand to those dimen- 
sions not wholly unworthy of its Almighty Architect, it is when I con- 
template the cause of my country, deserted by all the world beside, and 
I standing up boldly and alone and hurling defiance at her victorious 
oppressors, Here, without contemplating consequences, before high 
heaven, and in the face of the world, I swear eternal fidelity to the just 
cause, as I deem it, of the land of my life, my liberty, and my love. 

y AS WAS that thinks with me will not fearlessly adopt the oath that 
take 

Let none falter who thinks he is right, and we may succeed. But if, 
after all, we shail fail, be it so, we still shall have the proud consolation 
of saying to our consciences and to the departed shade of our country’s 
freedom that the cause N of our judgment, and adored of our 
hearts, in disaster, in chains, in torture, in death, we never faltered in 
defending. And we shall not fail—if we stand firm, we shall not fail. 


This was delivered by Abraham Lincoln in the statehouse at 
Springfield, III., in December, 1839. S 
OVERTAKE THE PAST. \ 
Senators, why not catch up with our ancestors? Why not 
enact into law the advice of the Congress of 1777 for food con- 
servation, and attain for the Nation the vision of glory that 
charmed the prophetic eyes of Abraham Lincoln? 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday I introduced Senate 
resolution 106. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] objected to its consideration because he thought it would 
lead to discussion. I understand now that he has withdrawn 
his objection, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration, It was read yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 106, submitted yes- 
terday by Mr. Ssoor, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be, and he hereby is, requested to trans- 
mit to the Senate such information as may be in the hands of the 
Shipping Board to show what contracts have n let or are pending for 
the construction of ships under the authority of that board, the names 
of the contractors, the location and capacity of their yards, the price 
per ton to be paid to them, the nature and amount of any advances to 

made to them from Government funds, together with any other infor- 
mation which will indicate the disposition of appropriations already 
made for the uses of the Shipping Board or which will assist the Senate 


in the consideration of requests . the said board for further appro- 
priations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the resolution? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ee has just come in. Is the resolution before the Senate 
now 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just asked unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

-The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 


The lution was agreed to. 


CENSUS FOR MILITARY DRAFT (S. DOC. NO, 64). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
in response to a resolution of the 16th instant, information rela- 
tive to the estimates of population based upon the results of the 
registration of June 5, 1917, furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census in accordance with the request of the Provost Marshal 
General of the War Department. It seems to be a public docu- 
ment, and the Chair will order it, with the accompanying paper, 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


PETITIONS, 


Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Pennsylvania praying for national prohibition as a war meas- 
ure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Suffrage League of 
Fairfield County and of the National Woman's Party in the 
State of Connecticut praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which were referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

He also presented a petition of the Robert Emmett Literary 
Club, of Torrington, Conn., praying for the independence of 
Ireland, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of the Hartford Section of the 
Council of Jewish Women, in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to protect the morals of soldiers 
and to prohibit vice at Army posts, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Central Labor Union of 
Baltic, of organized labor of Danbury, of the Hartford Central 
Labor Union, and of the Norwich Central Labor Union, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of the pending 
food-control bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


A bill was introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 2656) to establish a staff war corps of the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. : 
; TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill H. R. 4960, an act to define, regu- 
late, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other pur- 

which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 
* CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
nutional security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 

ucts and fuel. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I have three amendments 
to the pending bill, one of which I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp; and I ask that they may remain on the table. 

There being no objection, the first amendment was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: t 

In section 12, page 22, line 21, strike out the figures “$1.75” and 
the word “one” and insert the figures “$2” and the word two,“ so 
that the line shall read shall be $2 per bushel for No. 2 northern“; 
also, in the same section and on the same Giles; at the commence- 
ment of line 22, insert the words “ based on Chicago market,“ so that 
the proviso, commen with line 18, will read as 

12 vided, however, t the minimum price of wheat from the pas- 
sage of this act to the Ist day of January, 1919, shall be $2 per bushel 


ollows.: 


for No. 2 northern on Chicago market, and the board of food 
administration shall establish rules and regulations as to difference in 
oa for the grades and as to places and conditions of 
elivery. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, at this point in the 
procedure, deems it appropriate to call attention to that part 
of the unanimous-consent agreement which reads: 


That no amendment shall be proposed to the bill from and after the 
hour of 2 o'clock p. m. of the calendar day of Friday, July 20, 1917, 
except by us consent. 

Mr. THOMPSON, That is why I present the 
now. 


a 
amendments 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. But I do not think you have done 
so in accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement. That 
is why I am making this statement, Ordinarily there can be 
only one amendment to a bill pending at one time. That amend- 
ment must be disposed of in some way before another can be 
offered to the bill. The presentation of an amendment to have 
it printed and lie on the table is not the presentation of an 
amendment to the bill at all. It is simply printed for the informa- 
tion of Senators, and must subsequently be offered by the Senator 
at some appropriate time when no other amendment is pending. 
But the Chair thinks that a fair interpretation of the unanimous- 
consent agreement is to waive this rule, and that prior to the 
hour of 2 o'clock p. m. of the calendar day of Friday, July 20, 
any Senator may present an amendment with a notice that he 
expects to have it a pending amendment to be voted upon under 
the terms of the unanimous-consent agreement, and that such 
action will entitle him to have a vote upon such amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is the construction I gave the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. i: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator asked to have the 
amendments lie on the table. The Chair understands that the 
Senator expects to have them voted on. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Not now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But some time before the bill is 
disposed of. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. I introduce the following amendment. I 
should like to have it rend. I ask to have it printed and lie 
on the table. 8 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary. Strike out the proviso on page 22 of the 
amendment and insert: 


The United States hereby ntees and agrees to pay from the date 
this act becomes a law to the 30th day of June, 1919, for all wheat 
raised in the continental United States and tendered to it at any of 
the five principal interior primary markets, to be designated by the 
board, not less than $2 per bushel for standard contract des in such 
markets. The des be fixed by the rele ny Bova griculture, as 
me Fart rovided. The price for other grades to be upon the said 
standard grades. The rd shall make rules ifying the conditions 
of delivery and for the proper carrying out of the provisions of this 


paragraph. 
The provisions of this act for the execution of the 8 by the 
the minimum 


Government of minimum prices of wheat shall apply 
prices covered by this paragraph. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GRONNA. Justa moment. I think I made a mistake in 
asking to have the amendment printed and lie on the table. I 
mean to have the amendment pending to the bill so that it may 
be offered in accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not want to have any misunderstand- 
ing. I desire to have my amendments pending. I do not want 
to be shut out from offering them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
amendments tendered by the Senator from Kansas and the 
amendment tendered by the Senator from North Dakota are to 
be voted upon some time by the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Oregon will permit me, I 
desire to have three amendments, which I send to the desk, con- 
sidered as pending. They have already been read, and I think 
it is not necessary to formally read them, but I should like to 
have them considered as pending. 

While I have the floor I desire to have considered as pending 
the following two amendments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That we may have an orderly pro- 
cedure, may I suggest that the bill be taken up section by sec- 
tion, beginning with section 1, and that amendments to the sec- 
tions as we reach them be disposed of? I think that procedure 
would be more orderly than if we would undertake to consider 
amendments to different sections throughout the bill. I hope 
that that order may be followed unless there is some objection 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not any power to 
say how amendments may be considered. When the Senator 
from Oregon, in charge of the bill, gets through with the com- 
mittee amendments, the bill is open to amendments, The Chair 
can not fix the order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I shall not insist on it. I was merely 
expressing the hope that that might be done. Then I ask that 
the pending amendment be stated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the construction of the unanimous- 
consent agreement by the Chair I offer the following amendment 
and ask that it may be considered as pending. It has already 
been read, und it is not necessary. to rend it again. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Before taking the recess last evening I of- 
fered an amendment to be printed. I give notice that I desire 
to have the amendment voted upon. 


* 
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Mr. POMERENE. I present the following amendment, which 
was ordered printed on yesterday. I ask that it be regarded as 


pending. 

Mr, STERLING. I send to the desk the following amend- 
ment and ask that it be regarded as a pending amendment. I 
should like to have the proposed amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary. Strike out section 9 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN] to section 1. 

Mr. KENYON. I offer the following amendment to the 
amendment: Insert after the word “gasoline ”—I do not know 
the line; the Secretary will ascertain that—the words “iron ore 
and its products, farm implements, and farm tools.” 

I shall not take any particular time to discuss the amendment 
to the amendment. It simply enlarges the definition of neces- 
saries so as to cover iron and steel and their products, also farm 
implements and farm tools. I think this is due to the farmers. 
I offer it merely on the theory that everything the farmer pro- 
duces is subject to this act, and the act ought to be broadened 
to cover those things which he is compelled to buy. This is 
merely asking a square deal for the farmer. That he is en- 
titled to; more he does not ask. No one need worry as to the 
farmer doing his part to help win this war. For the good of the 
Nation I beg of vou to do nothing to discourage the farmers of 
the country and thus injure production. I have not covered 
binding twine, which, possibly, should be included. I realize that 
if this definition of necessaries should be unduly enlarged it 
perhaps would make difficult the passage of the bill, but I do feel 
that iron and steel and farm implements ought to be included 
in the bill. I shall ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. s 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to take just a few 
minutes of the time of the Senate to give Members of the Senate 
some information as to the increased cost of producing grain. 
During this year it will cost the farmers of the United States 
for binding twine alone more than $33,000,000 above the normal 
cost. I now invite the attention of Senators from the South. 
I ask if they know that we are paying them for cotton in the 
use of canvases for our binders more than $2,000,000? We 
buy from you more than that amount of cotton cloth for our 
binders. This season that price has increased to us more than 
five and a half million dollars; in other words. we are paying a 
premium to the cotton farmers of the South of more than three 
and a half million dollars merely for binder canvases. I am not 
saying that you are getting too much for your cotton, but I 
believe, when you understand the situation, that you will wish 
to be fair and to treat the farmers who produce grain the same 
as you would treat them if they lived in your own section of 
the country. 

Let me tell you another thing with which the farmers of the 
United States have to contend, and I am sorry to say that the 
United States has been a party to this robbery. In ordinary 
times the cost of transportation of hemp or twine from Manila 
to New York is 30 cents a hundred, while to-day it is $5.60. This 
indefensible freight rate has, I understand, been approved by 
the Shipping Board. i 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator give us this information : 
Can he state just how much that would add to the cost of a 
bushel of wheat? 

Mr. GRONNA. I can only tell the Senator what it would 
add to the total cost to the farmers of the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What I desire to know is what it would 
add to the cost per bushel of wheat. 

Mr. GRONNA. We use in a single year 250,000,000 pounds of 
binder twine; we use probably 50,000 000 pounds more for cord- 
age; in round numbers, we use 300,000,000 pounds of all sorts 
of hemp. The principal part of that comes from Yucatan, and 
consists of sisal fiber, and the price has in the last year been 
increased from 6 cents to 19 cents per pound; but the people 
of Yucatan say, “ We are basing our prices upon the prices of 
manila,” 

Yet the United States Government is a party to raising the 
price of binder twine to the American farmer in ocean freight 
rates from 30 cents a hundred to $5.60. 

Senators, these are facts which can not be contradicted. I 
think it is fair to presume that there are 20,000,000 women on 
the farms in the United States, and the farmers are not so cruel 
but that they want to give their wives at least one or two Mother 
Hubbards or wrappers during the year. We know that it takes 
about 10 yards of cotton to make a cheap calico dress. We used 
to buy cotton at 5 cents a yard, the material costing the women 
50 cents. while to-day it is costing them $1.20; in other words, 
these 20,000,000 women are paying to you people of the South 
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$12,000,000 more for one dress for each woman in the United 


year. No one will contradict the statement that the price 
the overalls to the farmer before the war was about, or on 
average, 75 cents, and the overalls which he could buy for 
cents at that time are to-day costing $1.50, 

There are at least 20,000,000 men living upon farms. Multi- 
ply that by 4, add 100 per cent, and see what the additional 
tribute the farmer on the grain-producing farms is paying 
the cotton manufacturer of the South. I want to say to you 
is unfair to take out of this bill all the products which neces- 
sarily must be consumed and used by the farmer. f 

I want to refer to the price of steel and I see before me the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], who, I am 
sure, knows a great deal more about steel than do I; but I 
have been told by men who ought to know that a reasonable 
price for steel in normal times is a cent and a half a pound, or 
$30 a ton. To-day the price of steel is from 43 cents a pound to 
5 cents a pound. I do not know how many million pounds 


were only paying $30 a ton. 
farm implements, self-binders, plows, harrows, thrashing ma- 
chines, and everything else that is necessary to carry on farm- 
ing operations, -is the very man who ultimately pays the in- 
creased price. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand the proposition is to fix a 
minimum price of $2 a bushel for wheat? 

Mr. GRONNA. Les. 5 


Mr. VARDAMAN. If we are going to fix a minimum price 
on these things, relatively that would be about 20 cents a pound, 
as I suppose, for cotton; and I should be very glad to make that 
arrangement with the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I should be very glad to vote for a minimum price of 20 
cents a pound for cotton; I should have no objection to that at 
all. I do not believe that the cotton farmer is any 
too much for his cotton, but I believe it is unfair to simply say 
that you are going to control the prices of our products and 
then let your own products be uncontrolled, That is my objec- 
tion to this legislation. I have just offered an amendment 
which provides that the minimum price in all these various 
interior terminal markets shall not be tess than $2 a bushel for 
wheat to the farmer. Let me tell you that there is not a thing 
on earth that the farmer buys that has not increased in cost at 
least 100 per cent to him, and in the matter of steel the price 
has increased 400 or 500 per cent. I do not think it is fair that 
men who come from other sections of the country should try 
to eliminate their own products from this bill, and that they 
should say to the farmer who produces grain, “ Your product 
must be controlled.” We have no objection to letting you con- 
trol our products; we want the Government to control our 
products in times of war, if necessary; but we also want the 
Government to control your products. We want to give the 
President of the United States the right to control the products 
of steel which are so important in the manufacture of farm 
machinery, 

I do not think that the steel manufacturers deserve any bet- 
ter treatment than the grain farmers of the West and of the 
United States generally. I observe that the profits of the Steel 
Trust during the last year were $282,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
North Dakota has expired. S 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator from Iowa that he include binder twine in his 
amendment. 

Mr. KENYON, I will be yery glad to accept that suggestion, 
and include “binder twine.” I ask that those words be inserted 
in the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I rise to offer an amendment 
now and have it pending, so that I will not be cut off to-morrow. 
I offer the amendment and desire to have it treated as pending. 


Mr. CURTIS. I hope the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa IMr. KxNTON ] will be adopted. If this bill is to 
apply to the necessaries produced by the farmer, it should also 
apply to the necessaries which the farmer must have. It is 
well known to members of the Senate that a foreign organiza- 
tion, backed by money furnished by bankers in this country, 
increased the price of binding twine last year to the farmers. 
The increase cost to the farmers of the United States on the 
amount used for binding twine was more than $19,000,000 last 
year. If the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa is 
adopted, including the suggestion of the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], the foreign producers of binding 

who want to take advantage of our market can be con- 
the provisions of this bill. 

It is also known to Senators that the price of farm machinery 
was greatly advanced last year. I am told this morning by the 
president of a leading farmers’ organization in the State of 
that notice has been served on the farmers that they 
may expect an increase of 333 per cent on farm machinery dur- 
ing coming year. If that is so—and this gentleman is a 
farmer of my State, and says that the notice has come 


10 
8 


5 
5 


about a maximum price. 
because prices are high; there is a maximum yield of war 
munitions because prices are high; but when there was a maxi- 
mum yield of wheat in 1915, the prices broke to where it hardly 
paid the farmer the cost of production. He is not called upon 
to sacrifice everything he has in the world; and out in the 
West wheat is the principal standard crop. We are trying to 
encourage the farmer to fill the elevators of this country. to 
supply America and our allies, and it is wisdom on our part in 
this emergency to depart from the ordinary rule and fix a 

so that he will not be subject to the disaster 


minimum 
-of a break in price from overproduction. 


Then why do we desire to lug in steel? Steel is not indicated 
as a national necessity along the line of sustaining life. The 
prices already guarantee a maximum yield of steel. The prices 
of all the articles which have soared are guaranteeing mixi- 
mum production now. We ought to guarantee the farmer, who 
is going to furnish the food, a price which will take care of the 
expense incurred in the production plus a profit. That is the 
reason why I am lending my support to this bill and trying to 
confine it to the one idea of guaranteeing the producers of food 
supplies against the disaster that always follows a maximum 


crop. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Sengtor yield for a 
brief interruption? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. The market price of wheat to-day is $2.80 
a bushel. If you guarantee the wheat farmer $2, are you not 
taking 80 cents away from him? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In answer to the query of 
the Senator, I will say that that $2.80 is predicated upon the 
disastrous yield of last year. Now, the Senator would hardly 
think that $2.80 would be a fair price for a maximum yield. 
I do not know anything about the cost of the production of 
wheat, but, taking the average price for the lust 10 or 15 years 
from the Statistical Abstract, it did not average over $1. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me. I want to 
inform him that in the spring-wheat belt, especially in my 
State and Montana, wheat is practically a failure this year. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, Mr. President, that 
helps the argument that I am attempting to make. Whenever 
there is a failure in the crop, the law of supply and demand 
will take care of the price. We are trying to encourage the 
farmer this fall, winter, and spring to put in a maximum wheat 
acreage, so that a maximum yield of wheat may be made. We 
must guarantee him against the disaster of another billion and 
a quarter bushel wheat crop, because in 1915, when the war 
was a year old, we made the largest wheat production this 
country ever saw, and the price broke to 87 cents a bushel. 

The year following, as I said a moment ago, the wheat crop 
dropped down to 600,000,000 bushels and the price soared. Now, 
if you want to encourage the production of foodstuffs you have 
got to guarantee the producers against the disaster that comes 
when there is a production above the ordinary. Just guarantee 
him a reasonable profit. If you were to fix the price at $1.50 or 
$2 a bushel, and the year 1918 witnessed a failure of the wheat 
crop, there is no law under God's heaven that could keep the 
price from soaring again; and if you should make a billion and a 
half bushels of wheat in 1918, outside of the Treasury of the 
United States guaranteeing that it shall not go below a certain 
price, it would break to 87 cents again and every man who pro- 
duces a raw material knows that to be so. 

The question has been asked here, Why do we desire to elimi- 
nate cotton and steel? If the Government wanted 20,000,000 
bales of cotton, I, as a cotton producer, would say, “Well, in 
1914 we made 16,000,000 bales of cotton and the price broke to 
a point where there was no market for it at all. Now, if you 
-want 20,000,000 bales of cotton, you guarantee the cotton-grow- 
ing States a reasonable profit and you will get your 20,000,000 
bales.” That is all we are doing in this bill, and, as the Senator 
from Georgia suggests, we would be satisfied with a much less 
price for a 20,000,000-bale crop than it is bringing now with an 
11,000,000-bale crop. We must take into consideration the fact 
that there is a law greater than the power of Congress; there 
is the law of supply and demand and human necessity, and it is 
going to have its sanction despite anything we can do. Now, 
the thing for us to do is to encourage the production of wheat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss at all 
the question of fixing a minimum price on wheat. That is a 
separate proposition, and it comes later in the bill. = 

This first sectién to which the amendment is proposed is the 
defining clause as to what shall be included. It includes every- 
thing that is in the title of the bill as sent over from the House. 
It is confining the operation of the bill to foods, feeds, and fuels, 
including kerosene and gasoline. 

Mr. President, if we begin to add other subjects, and put all 
the metals of the country in the control of the food administra- 
tor, and everything that can be remotely attached to farming in- 
terests, we open the bill to the same flood of additions that we 
put in at an earlier stage; and in my judgment it would jeopar- 
dize the passage of the bill, which I should greatly deplore. 

It seems to me that those who have spoken overlook the fact 
that in section 5 of the amendments we provide specifically for 
a license by any person operating a factory which produces farm 
implements or machinery and any person engaged in producing, 
storing, or handling fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients, The con- 
trol given by the license is much better and more restraining 
than the general control which would be implied in the first 
section. If we put on iron and steel, we open the door to every- 
thing and we should find ourselves in the same place that we 
were in before. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. A large part of the fertilizer employed in this 
country, I understand, comes from outside of the United States. 
How can we, by license, control the price of that? 

Mr. LODGE. We can license those who deal in fertilizers in 
this country. 

Mr. REED. Yes; we might say to them, “ You can not charge 
more than a certain amount,” but we can not control the world 
price. We can simply shut out the fertilizer. ; 

Mr. LODGE. No; and nothing you can do will control the 
world price. 

Mr. REED. Certainly; that is true. But tlmt brings us 
back to the question of how the farmer is going to be left if 
you take away his world market and then make him pay the 
world prices. 

Mr. LODGE. We do not make him pay the world prices. 
He gets most of his fertilizer at home, and that is amply con- 


- 


trolled in section 5; but if we go to work and enlarge this again 
we endanger the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not desire to take 
any time in discussing this bill, but I do not wish to cast my 
vote with a misapprehension on anybody’s part as to what my 
vote means. I want the record of the Senate to show that I 
do not believe in the Congress of the United States going into 
the business of fixing prices. Now, there are exceptions to the 
rule. The only exception that I am willing to agree to is when 
the Government of the United States itself disturbs the prices 
of great commodities in this country; then I think we are justi- 
fied in protecting the people who produce those commodities 
against the disturbance that was created by the Government 
itself. I am willing to vote to fix prices under those condi- 
tions for the same reason that I would yote to pay a man for 
his property if the Government proposed to take his property 
away from him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator not to interrupt 
me. I only have 10 minutes. 

The proposal is made in this bill to fix a minimum price for 
wheat; in other words, that the Government of the United 
States shall guarantee to the producers of wheat in this country 
that wheat shall not go below a stated figure. Now, Senators 
who come from wheat-growing sections discuss this bill as if this 
were an attack upon the wheat producers. If they feel that 
way about it and desire to strike the provision from the bill, 
I am willing to vote with them to strike it out, because I do 
not want it there if they do not want it there. But if they do 
want it in the bill, and want this $2 minimum price fixed, I am 
willing to fix the- price at $2 and vote for it and put it in the 
bill, because I think the Government itself has brought about 
the disturbance that is affecting the wheat market. I am not 
willing, however, to vote for it under the condition that they 
have to be paid-for the privilege of receiving a boon from the 
Government of the United States. If they do not want it in the 
bill, let us strike it out. If they do not want $150,000,000 in this 
bill to purchase the surplus supply of wheat for this year, let us 
strike it out if it is not going to be of benefit to the wheat pro- 
ducers of this country. 1 

I expect to vote for those provisions, but I am not voting for 
them on the idea that we are thereby shackling the hands of the 
wheat producer or enacting legislation that is hurtful to him. 
I am voting for them on the idea that we are doing something of 
benefit to the producer of wheat, because the Government of the 
United States has established or is about to establish an em- 
bargo against the shipment of wheat to foreign countries, thereby 
destroying the market for the American producer of wheat. If 
I am casting my vote under a misapprehension and the men who 
represent the great wheat belt on this floor think that this legis- 
lution is hurtful to them and not helpful to them, why, let us 
strike it out of the bill. 

I do not know that there is anything in this bill affecting the 
price of wheat or destroying the price of wheat. If it is in the 
bill I do not know it. The thing that is affecting the price of 
wheat is the provision that we adopted in another bill authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to establish an embargo ` 
against the shipment of wheat out of this country, in order to 
protect our allies and control the distribution of wheat in the 
future; and I can readily see that if that is done it is tem- 
porarily going to result in a surplus production of wheat. 
There is nobody in this country to, take care of it, and unless 
the Government goes out and buys it at a fixed price and a fair 
price and carries it over until the hour of distribution comes it 
will seriously injure the producer of wheat in the United States; 
and it is in that view that I am willing to vote for these provi- 
sions. But if Senators who represent the great wheat belts of 
this country think it is injurious to their people to pass this 
legislation, I feel that in all candor they should stand here and 
say that they want it to go out of the bill, and if they do they 
will have my vote to strike it out; but if they want it in the bill 
for the protection of their own people—a protection to which I 
think they are entitled—I do not think they ought to come here 
baring their arms to the swords of a battle that they have not 
fought. : 

A few years ago agriculture in the South was flat on its back 
because of conditions that grew out of this war. Members of 
Congress from the South—and I was not one of them—insisted 
that the Congress of the Umted States should take care of the 
situation by fixing a minimum price for cotton or by the Gov- 
ernment taking care of the surplus crop until the conditions 
could pass by. Now, the only difference in the situation is 
this: When that condition happened it grew out of the condi- 
tion of war; it grew out of the disturbed condition of shipping; 
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it grew out of an embargo placed by one of the nations of the 
world that is now our ally on other countries of Europe, but it 
was not chargeable directly to the Government of the United 
States—a very marked distinction, in fact, as to wr responsi- 
bility, but not a marked distinction in effect. Yet when that 
condition was presented to the Congress of the United States 
gentlemen from the great Northwest were prepared to laugh 
out of the Congress of the Unittd States the men who proposed 
-that that situation should be taken care of by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Now we have paid our price, we have borne our burden, and 
we are prepared to do it in the future; but when it comes to 
the question of casting my vote to help other sections of this 
country bear their burden by Government aid, I am not willing 
to do so when men from those sections of the country come here 
charging that we are not liberal, but that we are forcing an un- 
willing burden on the producers of those sections of the country, 
when, in fact, we are not doing so. I challenge Senators on 
that side of the Chamber, if they mean what they say about 
this provision of the bill being an attack on the wheat farmers 
of this country, to offer their amendment to strike it out of the 
bill; and if they do, so far as I am concerned, I will attempt to 
rally my colleagues from the Southern States to aid them. But 
if they want our help, if they think it is a protection to the 
farmer of the Northwest to keep these provisions in this bill, 
that it is a matter of justice to him, as I believe, because of the 
condition in which the Government of the United States has 
placed him, then do not put the blame on us, but accept our aid 
in the spirit in which we are willing to give it. y 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, I have not been so much con- 
cerned in regard to who shall administer the food-control bill 
when it becomes a law, whether it be administered by one man 
or by a board of three men or by a board of five men; but I 
have been tremendously interested in the nature and extent of 
the powers proposed to be conferred by this bill, and especially 
as those powers relate to the farming industry. 

Mr. President, there are two provisions in this bill to which 
I am opposed. I am opposed to the powers conferred upon the 
President by section 9 of the bill, as it is now; and I am opposed 
to the minimum price provided for in what is known as section 
12 of the bill, and as I now view it, am opposed to conferring 
power upon the President to fix a minimum price, But, Mr. 
President, as long as section 9 and section 12 remain undisposed 
of, and may, when they come to a vote, be enacted by the Senate, 
I am in favor of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa extending the list of necessaries. _ 

Mr. President, the two sections—section 9 and section 12— 
especially relate to farm products. Section 9 is as follows: 

That the President is authorized from time to time, in order to 
guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to the consumer, to 
purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell at rea- 
sonable prices— 

What ?— 
fuel, wheat, flour, meal, beans, and potatoes. 

According to the last amendment now proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, with the exception of one in this list, all of 
these products are products produced on the farm. 

How about section 12? It relates to a minimum price for 
wheat; and, as the amendment pow stands, it provides for a 
minimum price of $1.75 per bushel for wheat. If you are going 
to give the President the power to purchase at reasonable prices 
these staple products of the farm for the purpose of storing 
them and then doling them out to the consumers at reasonable 
prices as provided for in this bill, why should not the farmer 
be afforded the same opportunities to secure at reasonable 
prices the farm machinery and implements that he uses in pro- 
ducing these feed and food products? 

Mr. President, it seems to me there is nothing more reason- 
able than the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, that 
these few articles be added to the list of necessaries as articles 
which the President shall be empowered to buy at reasonable 
prices and sell at reasonable prices under the terms of this bill. 
They are intimately, they are inseparably, connected with the 
production of food and feeds which otherwise you attempt to 
regulate by the provisions of this bill, and it would be ań injus- 
tice to say that the prices of the binders, thrashing machines, 
corn planters, or the cultivators may soar away beyond what 
they have been, and yet the President shall not have the power 
to purchase and dispose of to the farmer—that great part of the 
consuming public—these articles essential for the production of 
the food supply which we are so anxious to increase, > 

Mr. President, we are trying to do too much by this bill by 
enacting or seeking to enact sections 9 and 12. I refer here to 
an article from the Washington Post of some days ago: 

“Given powers neyer dreamed of.” 


— 
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seemed to me as I read this article that it was inspired. 
portion of it reads: 
the farmer protest causes delay or not, the farmer can not 
with the overloading of the bill with all sorts of amendments 
the powers of the dent. 
farmers are not demanding a minimum price of $1.75 a 
$2 a bushel nor any other minimum price. The farm- 
that fixing a minimum price may have its 
and the tendency will be in fixing a mini- 
depress the price of wheat to that minimum price 
at a time when all the conditions would warrant 
We may say of any given minimum price, it is 
eneugh—enough to-day, but not enough to-mor- 
three or six months hence. So I think the farmer will 
t to leave the matter of prices to conditions as 
will be found to exist. 
tisfied, Mr. President, that with the war continuing, 
with the shortage of the last two years, with an extraordi- 
nary demand never equaled in the world, the farmer will be 
able to get a reasonable price for all the farm products, at least 
those staple products that he has to dispose of, and which are 
contemplated by this bill. And this is all he asks. 

I call attention to a clipping from the Post of this morning and 
which reads: 
[From the Washington Post, July 19, 1917.] 


Farmers OPPOSE WHEAT aT $1.75—RESOLETIONS Say SENATE 
AMENDMENTS Ann UNWORKABLE. 


Representatives of 15 farmers’ organizations, including the National 
Farmers’ Union, conferred with members of the food administration 
and adopted resolutions protesting against the plan of Senate 

o fix a price of $1.75 a el for wheat in the food-control 
Ena of the measure as it the House was urged, the 
red unworkable, 
section as proposed, the resolutions declared, would 

speculation, and exportation te proceed without 
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opposed to the fixing of the exact amount of a 
wheat by law.“ they. continued. © i ait - 
estion to be settled after such consideratio: 
ean not 11 it. and in a manner which will give 

a full voice. e food administration should be vested 


wilh poner te deal with this question.” 

Whether it is advisable to leave the fixing of price to the 
food administration or not, there is no question, I think, but 
that the farmers are opposed to the naming of a fixed price 
now and by Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I understand the pending ques- 
tion is the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa | Mr. 
Kenyon] to the amendment. I read a few lines from the fifth 
chapter of Exodus: 


Who ts Lord, that I should obey His voice 

ow not the Lord. neither will I let Israel go. 
God of the Hebrews hath met with us; 

— 2 into the desert. and sacrifice 

Lord our God; lest He fall upon us with pestilence, or with 


t said unto them, Wherefore do ye, Moses and 
their works? get you unto your burdens. 
8 of the land now are many, 


commanded the same day the taskmasters of the 

officers, saying, 

re give the people straw to make brick, as heretofore: 
ther straw for themselves. 

of the bricks, which they did make heretofore, ye shall 

; ye shall not diminish aught thereof: for they idie; 

ery. r us go and sacrifice to our God. 

ore work laid upon the men, that they may labor 

t them not regard vain words. 

the taskmasters of the People went out, and their officers, and 

to the people, saying, Thus saith Pharaoh, I will not give 


you straw where ye can find it: yet not aught of your 
iminished. y 
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people were scattered abroad throughout all the land of 
to gather stubble instead of straw. 
the taskmasters hasted them, saying, Fulfill your works, your 
tasks, as when there was straw. 


Mr. President, this bill is now being organized to put into 
effect this scriptural decree—the farmer is to be told to make 


Et, 


brick without straw—to raise crops regardless of what he may 
himself have to pay for everything with which he is to produce 
crups. 


t is conceded that upon the farmers of this country, their 
and their extraordinary efforts, depends in a very large 
measure the success of this world conflict. Their increased acre- 
age and their renewed efforts are the surest guaranty of success. 
And yet we are proposing now, Mr. President, to regulate and 
control the market of the farmer and to leave open and uncon- 
trolled and unregulated everything which the farmer buys and 
that enters into his daily life as a means by which he produces 
food. The one class of men who have no monopoly. who are 
not in a position to organize a monopoly, who are not in a posi- 
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tion to control prices, are to be regulated and controlled and 
the great monopolistic powers of the United States are to go 
unregulated and uncontrolled. In other words, the farmer. is 
advised to go forth with his task and produce his crop, to extend 
his acreage. We will, however, take your market from you and 
give you such market as we see fit. In the meantime you shall 
share as best you may and do the best you can with those who 
have an uncontrolled market and a price-fixing power of their 
own. It was apparent from the beginning that that was pre- 
cisely where this measure would land. It was clear to all who 
know the power of certain interests here that they would escape 
all regulation. 

Let me call attention to the fact that before the war steel 
sold for $30. It now sells for $180, and all the different things 
which enter into the production on the part of the farmer from 
the steel has increased in price accordingly. 

Coal has advanced from 100 to 200 and 250 per cent. 

Wire has advanced 100 per cent. 

Wagons have advanced 40 per cent. 

Prepared feeds have advanced 100 per cent. 

Tankage costs 100 per cent more now. 

Fertilizers have advanced 600 per cent. 

Binder twine has advanced from 8 cents to 18 cents. 

Plow shovels that were bought for $2.50 before the war now 
cost $7. 

Cultivators sold at $28 before the war and now sell for from 
$50 to $55. 

And so on, Mr. President, all the different things which the 
farmer must buy have thus increased in price. 

As I now understand the proposition, it is to leave that entire 
industrial field uncontrolled and unregulated, while the one upon 
whom you depend to produce sufficient to feed the world and to 
feed the Army is to have his market taken away from him, in the 
first place, by the laws which you have passed and which you are 
to pass, and, in the second_place, to dole out to him just such 
figure as you see fit. 

Now, in my humble judgment that will not have the effect of 

bringing about the activity and the energy which the farmer is 
supposed to put forth from this time on; but it will have the 
very opposite effect. 
There is no reason under the sun or among men why we 
should control the one class of people who can not combine, who 
can not monopolize, and leave the others uncontrolled. If you 
propose to encourage the farmer, at least arrange to protect him 
against exorbitant prices which are now being charged him 
by unconscionable and lawless combinations. If you would en- 
courage and inspire him forward, give him a fair chance and 
equal treatment. He will do his full duty under just and 
equal laws and with fair and impartial treatment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I haye studied the bill with 
much care, and I have tried to find some basis for the argument 
presented that we are undertaking to control the price of wheat 
the farmer produces. That is not so. There is not a line or 
syllable in the bill that controls the price for farm products. 
All that is controlled is the profits that may be charged by the 
middleman and the storage charges and commissions that may 
be charged after the farm products get out of the hands of 
the farmer. 

I have asked to have some part of the bill pointed out to 
me where prices which are paid to the farmer are controlled 
under the bill. No one has pointed out a place in the bill, and 
it is not in the bill. The bill merely seeks to take the product 
after it gets out of the hands of the farmer, and controls it 
and guards it until it gets into the hands of the retailer. It 
seeks to regulate the profit that may be charged by the middle- 
man, the elevator man, and the commission man, but not to 
control the prices in the hands of the farmers. 

I believe in Government control of all prices myself.- I have 
believed in it for years, in times of peace as well as in times of 
war. I shall be glad if the price of steel and iron and every 
necessity in the country could be controlled, but this is a food 
and fuel control bill. If you start in by putting on steel and, 
iron or farm implements or fertilizers, there is no logical place 
to stop, and we will get the bill in a shape where it can not be 
passed in the Senate. 

I can not give any reason why food and fuel should be con- 
trolled, and why steel should not be. There is no reason, except 
the reason of expediency. : 

This amendment will be voted for by two classes of Senators. 
It will be voted for by those who wish to help the farmer more 
than the bill does as it stands, and by those who want to kill 
the bill. altogether. The danger is that those two extremes, 
those who are most friendly to the farmer and those who are 
most hostile to him, may have votes enough to defeat those who 
want to do something practical and substantial in the bill. 


I hope that section 5 of the bill, the licensing provision, will 
be amended so that it will include not only food and fuel, but 
the manufacture of farm implements and farm machinery, and 
will control those who manufacture and deal in fertilizers and 
fertilizer ingredients. 

I also hope that section 12 may be amended so that there 
will be a guaranteed price for wheat No. 1 northern at the 
principal interior primary markets at $2 a bushel from the 
passage of the act of January 1, 1919. I think that ought to be 
done because wheat occupies a peculiar position. Wheat is the 
one food product that they need more than any other in Europe, 
and it is the one which needs stimulation in its production. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the friends of the bill, those who 
really want to get the bill passed, will limit the articles upon 
which it acts to real food and fuel. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment to be pending so that it 
may be voted upon when the proper time comes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the pending question, I 
believe, is the amendment’ offered by the Senator from Oregon 


j (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to section 1. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I was mistaken. 

The amendment of the Senator from Oregon adds to the com- 
modities covered by the House bill petroleum and gasoline, 
thus covering foods. feed, fuel, petroleum, and gasoline. 

Mr. President, individually I favor adding to those commodi- 
ties aluminum, copper, iron, and steel, because they are basic 
commodities, which enter into almost all the industries and they 
are essential to the successful e of the war, as they 
are largely used in munitions. 

I trust that our action will be so shaped as to include these 
additional commodities. I regret that other commodities have 
been inserted in the bill by amendments on the floor in such a 
way as to imperil its passage, and I shall regret to see any 
attempt to enlarge the included commodities beyond those to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. President, the reason why I urge that these commodities 
should be included is that they are under quasi monopolistic 
control. We all know that the control of copper, aluminum, iron, 
and steel is in great corporations, which practically, though not 
perhaps in a legal sense, menopolize these industries, and such 
an extraordinary demand has been imposed upon these products 
as to enable the producers to secure skyrocket prices, the height 
of which can hardly be measured. 

The necessity for their use is so great, the operation of a 
great demand upon a limited supply is so great, as to enable 
producers to charge almost what they choose. If, therefore, 
there ever was a condition which would justify the intervention 
of governmental power it is this, for these things are absolutely 
necessary, and they are in quasi monopolistic control. 

Mr. President, I was in hopes that these great industries 
which have been practically mobilized under the direction of the 
Goverr=nent, through the organization of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and the advisory commission, and have been able 
by reason of this sanction of the law to gather and confer to- 
gether, which they have feared to do heretofore because of the 
restrictions of the Sherman, antitrust law. I was in hopes, 
inasmuch as the terrors of the Sherman antitrust law had 
practically been removed by our action, in this condition of 
peril when they were summoned en masse to appear here and 
to mobilize their industries, and to act practically regarding 
them, that they would make such reasonable and just proposals 
to the Government as would insure the prosecution of the war 
with moderate cost and the highest efficiency, so far as their 
materials were concerned. 

I regret to say, Mr. President, that these gentlemen, these 
captains of industry, men of great capacity, have failed to meet 
the issue of the hour. Some of them have partially met it. The 
aluminum industry, built up by the most arduous process, and se- 
curing a practical monopoly by the industry and the capacity of 
its promoters, able to command almost any price, offered the 
Government aluminum, the market price of which was some- 
thing like 90 cents, at, I believe, 27. cents. That was a wise and 
just thing; and had it been accompanied also by a reasonable 
concession. to the general public that industry would have de- 
served the gratitude of the country. 

The copper industry also in dealing with the Government in 
reference to a limited amount—40,000,000 pounds, I believe— 
when the prevailing price was 30 cents a pound, offered it to 
the Government at 18 cents a pound. That was a commendable 
thing; but it would have been more commendable if this highly 
profitable price of 18 cents a pound, or perhaps a price some- 
what in excess of that, had been extended to the general public. 
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The steel industry has made no compromise. It is the most 
powerful industry in the country and is most intelligently di- 
rected from the industrial point of view. It is directed by men 
of whom we have a right to expect more breadth of vision. 
They failed, for they offered no price. On the contrary, we 
understand ‘that they expect to exact from the Government at 
least double the normal price and that they expect to exact 
from the public whatever price they can get. 

Mr. President, it is said that we have only to deal with the 
Government’s wants. I insist that a virile war can only be 
conducted by a virile nation; that not only must your Army 
be strong, but that your people must be strong; that your Army 
must not only be well fed and well equipped, but that your 
people also must be well fed and well equipped; and that it is 
folly to attempt, in the emergency of war, to make a distinction 
between the treatment that should be accorded to the Army 
and that accorded to the people at large. Big men ought to 
see that. 

These men who are big enough to conduct the copper, the 
steel, and the aluminum industries of the country ought to be 
able to see this. Besides this, as economists they ought to 
realize the fact that they themselves are inaugurating a price 
level which will provoke a constantly increasing wage level, and 
that the end of the war will find us, as a result of the struggle 
between the wage earners on the one hand and the producers on 
the other, with a wage level raised to some correspondence with 
the price level. We will find at the end of this war a wage level 
far above that of any other country in the world; and just then, 
when competition will again come between nations for the com- 
merce of the world, we shall find the United States at a dis- 
advantage, a disadvantage which will involve a struggle between 
the wage earners and the producers and lock up the entire in- 
dustries and energies of the country. 

Mr. President, I should be glad to speak Jonger. on this subject, 
but time will not permit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. . in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from Nevada has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to occupy only 
a few moments in the discussion of this amendment. Like the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], I voted, when the original 
bill was pending before the Senate, to add to the provisions 
which the House bill contained a number of commodities or 
necessaries which should be subject to governmentai control; 
but it developed in the discussion of the bill that those who were 
opposed to the bill fundamentally, and those who opposed the 
limiting of control to the products of the farm, including fuel, 
were likely to defeat the very purpose of the bill as well as 
any legislation at all. In an attempt to reach a compromise in 
this matter Senators who entertained different views upon the 
whole subject undertook. by consultation, to reconcile these dif- 
ferences, so that the measure would carry out the purposes the 
administration originally had in view, viz, to control foods, 
feeds, and fuel. 

I still think, Mr. President, that the time must come, and that 
in the near future, when all of these things—steel, iron and its 
products, and many other commodities—must be subjected to 
governmental control; but I have reached the conclusion that 
it is impossible to put any food-control measure through the 
Senate at this time, and possibly not through Congress at all, 
unless it is limited to ue original purposes of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, I think we all realize the necessity for food 
control in this emergency. The example of other countries has 
vindicated the position which this Government is taking in re- 
spect to the food situation. Therefore I think that something 
ought to be done promptly; we must discuss it from the patri- 
otic standpoint rather than from the selfish and the purely local 
point of view. If it be conceded that there ought to be control 
of the food situation, we must not forget that the Liverpool 
market fixes the price of wheat always, and that the Liverpool 
market has practically been destroyed by a measure which all 
will admit was a perfectly proper war power exercised by the 
„President. I refer to the embargo recently declared. 

The embargo was proclaimed by the President on the 9th 
of July and includes in its provisions the following articles: 
Coal, coke, fuel oils, kerosene and gasoline, including bunkers; 
food grains, flour and meal therefrom; fodder and feeds, meat 
and fats, pig iron, steel billets, ship plates and structural shapes, 


— 


scrap iron and serap steels. ferromanganese, fertilizers, arms, 


ammunitions, and explosives. 


I am inclined to believe that the effect of this embargo will 
be to reduce the price of some of the articles mentioned; but, 
whether it affects all of them or not, we do know that it is 
certain to reduce the price of wheat and foodstuffs generally. 
So that this bill, as was very ably stated by the Senator from 
Alabama, will in effect be for the protection of the farmer rather 
than to his injury. I venture to say that there is not a Senator 
but will admit that if the farmer could have been guaranteed 
a price of $1.75 per bushel for wheat during the past 10 years, 
or if he is guaranteed a price of $1.75 a bushel for the next 
10 years, there will not be a single year when he will not make 
a profit from its production. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa may be voted down, and that the amend- 
ment proposed by me may be adopted. In that event some hope 
may be entertained that a measure for the control of food, feed, 
and fuel will be finally adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hope we may be 
able to yield somewhat our individual views and give support 
to the substitute for section 1 offered by the Senator in charge 
of the bill. 

Some of us would have been glad to have five commissioners ; 
some preferred only one director. 

The substitute offered by the Senator from Oregon meets the 


views of both, in a measure. It provides for three commis- 


sioners; it gives an opportunity for freedom from single con- 
trol, and yet the number is sufficiently small to insure forceful 
action. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon strikes 
out all commodities named in section 1 except foods, feeds, and 
fuel. Mr. President, if we undertake to add to foods, feeds, 
and fuel all the other items named in the section as it now 
stands we will compass the entire industries of this country, 
and no ten men, no hundred men will be able to handle so gigan- 
tie a task. The bill would break down by the very length to 
which it would seek to reach. 

The original purpose as disclosed to the public was to affect 
food and fuel, and yet from the first the bills presented went 
very much further, going even to the length of fixing for food- 
stuff maximum prices. I would have opposed the bills as first 
presented. The most objectionable features have been stricken 
out, and now the substitute of the Senator from Oregon strikes 
put all other commodities and leaves in simply foods, feeds, and 
fuel. I hope we will stand by that provision and support the 
substitute as it is written. 

Why do foods and fuels stand entirely upon a different basis 
from other commodities? Take clothes, as an illustration: I 
am not obliged to have new clothes to-morrow or next month; I 
may wear old clothes and patch them, perchance; but I must 
have something to eat to-morrow; and in cold weather I must 
have coal with which to keep warm. They are necessaries re- 
quired day by day, distinguished entirely from the other numer- 
ous commodities proposed to be inserted in this bill. They are 
commodities to which the Government can attach its control 
with the justification of necessity not applicable to anything 
else, 

Mr. President, we all understand that the burden is upon the 
United States largely to see to it that France, England, and 
Italy have food. The food problem lies at the very foundation 
of success. The moment it is known in Europe that submarines 
can not stop foods going to France, England, and Italy, and 
that foods will be raised to go there, then will the pressure 
against Prussianism and against pan-Germanism, even in Ger- 
many itself; grow with increased strength. 

Of the foodstuffs, wheat stands preeminently important. 
Bread is the staff of life, and wheat is the only cereal from 
which an abundance of bread may be prepared to last days and 
even weeks after it is baked. It is bread that must sustain the 
troops at the front. 

If the friends of the wheat grower desire no legislation with 
reference to minimum prices, I do not wish to force it on them, 
I favor the provision in the last print of the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon, somewhat enlarged and broadened, because 
I think it is only justice to the wheat grower. Why? The mar- 
ket of the wheat grower has had a terrible-blow from the 
embargo placed upon the exportation of his wheat. His foreign 
market is cut off, and it is proposed—and properly so as a war 
necessity—that one agency shall buy for our Government and 
buy for England, France, and Italy, thereby eliminating all 
competition, thereby taking from the wheat grower a situation 
which otherwise would give him numerous competitors for his 
product. This is only excusable 2 the ground of war neces- 


sity. 
That is not all that the bill does. It lays its hand upon the 
stock exchange; it lays its hand upon the granaries ; it lays 


— 
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its hand upon the elevator companies. By the system of licens- 
ing authorized in section 5, the President is given authority to 
eontrol all the profits made out. of wheat from the timé the 
wheat leaves the farmer until it reaches the retail merchant. 
All this opportunity for the sale of wheat and for the increase 
in the speculative price of wheat is taken away by this bill. I 
believe it is right; I believe a condition of war confronting us 
justifies our Government in enacting such legislation as a war 
measure; but, believing that, L also think it only fair to encour- 
age wheat production next year and to see that the farmer does 
not bear the burden alone. 


As his markets are taken from him for the general welfare, | 


so the general public can afford, as this bill provides, to bear 
part of his losses, and to say to him, “ The Government, having 
taken your markets from you or greatly curtailed them, says to 
you you shall not bear the burden alone, but your Government 
will see to it that you receive a price for your wheat commen- 
surate with the value of your lahor.” It is going a great dis- 
tance to do this, but we go a great distance when we take the 
markets so completely or so largely from the wheat grower.. I 
believe that certainly this year, and unless the crop is largely 
inereased next year, the demand for wheat will cause the price 
to go above the minimum which we may fix, even if we fix a lib- 
eral minimum, but we should not leave the wheat grower any 
uncertainty. The Government has and will curtail his markets 
and should guarantee him a fair price. 

The Senator from North Dakota said that he could see no 
difference between wheat and cotton. I see a vast difference. 
We need, we must bave, the wheat for food. We can do without, 
nationally, an immediate gréat supply of cotton, I wish to say 
to the Senator that if you would guarantee to the cotton grower 
next year a price for his cotton midway between the average 
price the three years before the war and the present price it 
might cost the National Government, in my judgment, $500,- 
000,000, for he would probably raise 20,000,000 bales. It is now 
selling for 27 cents. It sold for 13 cents before the war. You 
guarantee him 20 cents for his cotton, and he would probably 
raise 20,000,000 bales next year. The demand would not con- 
sume the supply, and the normal price might drop much below 
that figure. 

I would not object to action by the Government pacas regu- 
lations around cotton, coupled with a guarantee of such an in- 
erease in price to the producer. But this would involve a risk 
to the Government of hundreds of millions of dollars—a risk 
which the exigency of the situation, so far as cotton is con- 
cerned, does not require. 1 

Let me urge Senators to yield somewhat their individual 
views and join an earnest effort to pass this bill in the wisest 
form upon which we may, by mutual yielding, agree. Our 
enemies understand well the importance of furnishing food- 
stuffs to England, France, and Italy, and to our troops. Let us 
show to our enemies how united we are, how determined we are 
to meet pan-Germanism, and the purpose which now seems ta 
be. controlling that Empire, Let us prepare to insure their 
inevitable defeat and thereby not only accomplish the result 
but help to accomplish it by producing the internal disintegra- 
tion among our enemies which will come with a knowledge that 
defeat is certain. 

Everything we do to win this war will help by its effect in 
Germany, as well as on the sea and in thestrenches. 

Let us, without dissent, determine to mobolize every resource 
of this country to crush the war party of Prussia. We will cer- 
tainly triumph and we will help bring an earlier peace. 

We must and will succeed. Let us hasten the day when suc- 
cess will crown our efforts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have been very much sur- 
prised to find Senators who represent agricultural States criti- 
cize this bill. I haye examined the bill very carefully, to ascer- 
tain whether there is any justification for such criticism. Of 
course, when attempt is made to regulate prices in the selling 
market you have a very big undertaking on hand, but the Sen- 
ators who should not eomplain of this bill are those who repre- 
sent the agricultural States. 

My home State is one which now produces in agricultural 
products four times as much as it does in minerals; and I sup- 
pose, while formerly known as a mineral State, as a producer 
of ores, it might now properly be classed as an agricultural 
State. It seems to me, Mr. President, when that one clause is 
written into this bill, stating that there shall be a certain fixed 
guaranty for the priee of wheat, that is aH the agricultural 
States should ask. 

Mr. President, this bill is not intended to do away with the 
fundamental principle of supply and demand. The object ts to 


stimulate production, so that the price of wheat will not be 
$3.25 a bushel, but will be maintained at a level that will be 
fairly remunerative to the farmer—in fact, liberally sé—and 
that is the intent and purpose of the bill: The Agricultural 
Committee, composed of Senators who represent agricultural 
States, have the very deepest interest in the farmer and in the 
maintenance of fair prices for products which are raised upon 
the farm. For that reason the talk that has been indulged in, 
that everything else is getting high and it is not wise to legis- 
late in any way with respect to the farmer, it seems to me is not 
wise, nor to the point. 7 

The very argument that is advanced consists of contrasting 


Prices of articles the farmer buys which Senators complain of 


as being exorbitant, and then insisting that those same out- 
rugeous prices form part of the basis for determining the mini- 
mum price of wheat. They then insist that the exorbitant 
prices of the articles be lowered. We are going to fix a mini- 
mum price, and that is all there is any certainty about with re- 
Tation to the price to be fixed in this bill: That price as now 
guaranteed is $1.75 per bushel, which will induce farmers to in- 
crease the wheat erop of next year. The object is to stimulate 
the production and let the law of supply and demand and not 
any requirement of Congress bring the price of wheat to a reason- 
able level, so that it will give the farmer a good price, a re- 
munerative price, and yet not be such a price as to impair the 
financial condition of the Government in this great crisis, 

Now, Mr. President, when it comes to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa, another thought suggests itself. If 
we are going to include everything in this bill, it will mean the 
Government will undertake to operate the entire industrial 
processes of the country. We can not do that. This legislation 
is an experiment. It seems to me we ought to confine it to such 
a limited number of subjects as the Government can reason- 
ably handle. When the Government goes beyond that point it 
embarks upon uncharted and dangerous waters. On that ac- 
count, Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought to limit this 
measure to the necessaries of our war-time conditions; we ought 
to provide for food, feed, and fuel. These are absolute neces- 
saries in our conduct of the war. 

It is true that steel does enter to some extent into all war 
operations, and I should be very glad, indeed, if F thought that 
the Government could exercise the power with effect so as to 
inelude steel, copper, and all other things that could have an 
influence to produce a lowering of these high prices. But this 
is an experiment. We do not know whether we will succeed 
or not. I can readily see that one part of this bill is very easy, 
and that is where you guarantee the minimum price. There ig 
not any question but that there will be stimulation of wheat 
production by guaranteeing the price at $1.75 a bushel. But 
when it comes to fixing the maximum price you will encounter 
the greatest difficulty. We had better confine the scope of the 
bill to those things that might be considered absolute necessities 
for the conduct of the war, in order to be sure that we can 
handle them successfully. 

If, after trial, our experiment proves a success, it will be 
found that this body will be nearly unanimously in favor of 
extending control to other lines. It is unwise to attempt to 
put into this bill all of these industries without the machinery 
to administer the same. 

But I am certain that if now you attempt to include all 
the other lines of production you are going to be faced with the 
query: Well, why not guarantee other industries a minimum 
price?” Why should we not say that the price of lead shall 
be fixed at at least 8 cents a pound? Why should we not say 
that copper shall bring at least 20 cents a pound? If you do 
that-you are going to find this war debt which we have con- 
tracted a very small and insignificant item, compared with the 
vast amount that it will be neeessary to raise to enable the 
Government to place all these businesses under its control. 

On that account, it seems to me, we ought to adhere to the 
bill as it was originally intended that it should be, and should 
confine our efforts in that direction; and when we do that I 
think we will meet with success. If we fail to do that, I am 
afraid we will fail in the passage of this bill; and even if we 
enact the bill with all of the provisions in it we will find that 
it will not be a suecess. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, which I desire to have regarded as a pending 
amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator desires ta bring it 
up at a later time? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a word on the subject 
of the pending amendment. | 
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I realize the force of the argument that has been made that 
it is important to have some sort of control of the exorbitant 
prices now being charged the farmer for the implements that he 
must-buy in order to raise his crop and for the supplies which 
he needs, Among those supplies, fertilizer is an important 
item. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] read a statement 
this morning to the effect that the price of fertilizer had in- 


creased 600 per cent. In a large portion of the country, per- 
haps in more than half of the country, perhaps more than two- 
thirds, fertilizer is essential to the production of crops. It is 
utterly impossible in those sections to produce crops without the 
use of commercial fertilizers or fertilizers in some form. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa does not include 
fertilizers. It is just as important, it seems to me—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator con- 
sent to being interrupted for a moment? : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On page 8 of the bill the Senator 
will see that farm implements and fertilizers are each brought 
within the licensing control of the President, and in that way 
the farmer will be protected as to the prices of fertilizers. ~ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that. I am much obliged to 
the Senator, however, for alluding to it. The same thing applies, 
I believe, to the other items mentioned in the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa. They are required to be licensed, too. At 
any rate, that scarcely meets the situation, but I am not going 
to dwell upon that. 

I should be glad if I could see my way clear to support the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa upon the proposition that I 
believe these people who produce the Nation’s food by the 
hardest kind of toil—the farmer who has to run all the chances 
of seasons and of enemies of his product, the pests and the 
insects and droughts and too much rain, and everything else, 
and who toils day in and day out for 365 days of the year, and 
usually more than 12 hours a day—is entitled to consideration. 
He is entitled to respect, and he is entitled to the incidental 
benefits that may grow out of wise legislation in this country. I 
prepose to stand by that man here and elsewhere as far as I 
can. My own judgment is that this is not so much a problem of 
production; it is not so much a question of whether we are 
going to produce enough wheat or corn or meat, or whether we 
can do it; it is a question of economic distribution. ‘ 

If we could institute some sort of agency in this country which 
could regulate this matter of distribution so that, for instance— 
as an insignificant illustration, perhaps, but to show the point 
I am trying to make—instead of the consumer paying 40. cents 
a pound for peanuts and the farmer getting 31 cents a pound, 
if some sort of a plan could be arranged whereby the farmer 
could get 7 cents a pound for peanuts and the consumer could 
pay 7 or 8 cents a pound for them, or even 17 or 18, there 
would be some benefit to both the consumer and the producer, 

That is just one illustration, but it is so all along the line. 
In the case of all the products the farmer is not getting, ordi- 
narily, the benefit of these excessive prices. The man who 
produces these food products is not the man who is being bene- 
fited by these exhorbitant prices in any way, or getting that 
profit out of his enterprise. It is to bridge this chasm between 
the man who produces these foodstuffs and the breakfast table 
that we ought to direct our chief energies, it seems to me, 
Some agency ought to be established whereby this tremendous 
loss or waste or unnecessary expenditure and tax upon the 
consumers of the country, amounting probably to $6,000,000,000 
every year, could be saved to the benefit of both the producer and 
the consumer. 

It is estimated, I believe, that the farm products of the coun- 
try amount annually in value on the farm to over $9,000,000,000. 
Assuming that the farmers themselves consume one-third, or 
$3,000,000,000, you have $6,000,000,000 worth of farm products 
going to market for which the consimers of the country pay 
over $13,000,000,000. Now, there is a tremendous amount of 
money, a tremendous burden upon the consumers, between the 
farm and the dinner table; and it is to reach that situation, in 
my judgment, that energies ought to be directed by. those who 
are endeavoring to solve these problems. 

I just want to have go in the Recorp, Mr. President, with the 
consent of the Senate, un editorial published in the Florida 
Times-Union, entitled “ Production of food,” showing where food 
is produced in this country and some other facts upon that 
subject. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the edi- 
torial will be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ° 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PRODUCTION OF FOOD. 


Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, a falist of the Bureau of Education. has 
made a cee of 50 years of educational effort among the negroes of the 
South. This was well-meant work, and if the investigation was thorough 


and the results accurately stated the effect would be good. Of the re- 
port a story from . Says: 

“The report says three-fourths of the 8,500,000. negroes in the South 
live in rural communities, and that there are 3,000,000 negroes engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, cultivating fully 100,000,000 acres. As owners 
and renters of land, they are cultivating 41,500,000 acres. This acreage 
is twice that under cultivation either in Virginia or in New England, 
potion ag to the rt. Neverthel the South does not produce 
enough food to feed itself, drawing on the rest of the country annually 
for farm products recently estimated as worth 870,000,000.“ 

It is the last statement in this 3 that attracts our attention. 
A connected with the Bureau of Education should not have 
accepted with uppaa; credence an estimate that the South lacked 
th. rters of a billion dollars of feeding herself. This statement 
sounds like some of Karl Vrooman's scare stuff. It is palpably absurd. 

The Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture shows the following 
production of foodstuffs for 1916 expressed in value instead of in bulk: 


Balance o“ 

South. country. 
5,793, $1, 309,987,099 
215, 359, 009 810, 405,09) 
111,317,000 544, 832,00) 
1,183, 009 179, 744,00) 
3,820,000 54,037,000 
1,674, 000 11,699, 09) 
33, 642,009 2, 545,09) 

82) 610, 000 334, 453, 
53, 742, 000 6, 399,09) 
18, 697, 000 43, 199, 09) 
20, 428, 000 21; 683, 00) 


1, 468, 288, 000 | 3,378, 796, 09) 


The butter, 
of the United 
guess It is unevenly distributed 


Ey and poultry product, which is common to all parts 
tates, is not given by States and we have no right to 
The value of vegetables is not given 
except as shown above. There is no reason to guess it is unevenly dis- 
tributed except that early in the year the South has to supply the whole 
coun ut the South 
ne- 
ak- 


doesn't produce its 
The food val 


= „000. Cotton 
grag are now extensively raised in the South. The greater portion 
0 


ath makes at least $100,000,000 a fy? more than its share. 
8,000 worth of food produced 
h of food produced by 
South as compared with $3,378,796,000 produced by the balance of 
"FOA T OGL 000 
of the 8 of the counter Its proportion would 
be $1,749,021,000, which it w 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, there are two things going 
on now that are attracting the attention of the world—talk in 
the Senate and war in Europe, In connection with them and 
their comparative importance, I should like to have read an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the Secretary read the editorial, as 
follows: 

THE AVIATION FLEET. 


The House set an example of patriotism in passing the $640,000,000 
aviation bill in record-breaking time. It will be a complete answer to 
in war matters if the Senate, 8 with un- 
necessary ee hearings, should make a similar record and pass 
the bill even before 5 out the tangle over the food bill. 

The leaders can easily determine whether there is to be aay insistence 
upon debate on the aviation bill. If any Senators should insist upon 
their right to discuss this war measure at length, it would, of course, 
be impracticable to displace the food-control bill. To do so in such 
circumstances would be to play into the hands of those who want to 
confuse all legislative action and delay American victory. 

If, however, the Senate generally is of the same mind as the House 
and feels with the American public that no useful purpose can be served 
by talk, the aviation bill can be given the right of way without embar- 
rassing or delaying the food measure. 

A recent dispatch from Germany indicates that no more Zeppelins 
are being constructed at Friedrichshafen. Thousands of workmen who 
hitherto have been employed in building the balloon t of airship 
are now buil the plane type. The Germans act quickly. They have 
sneered at the American aviation program, but they are already at work 
to overmatch it. 

Time is the essence of the problem. A fleet three months from now 
may b the war to a successful end. Postponement even by a few 
days ning the work may give Germany the advantage which 
she will be prompt to seize. 

The American program should be put under way at once. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is one word, I think, 
in the minds of all Americans and of all right-thinking people 


everywhere when an emergency arises to be met, which arouses ~ 


more contempt than any other one word in the world, and that 
is the word slacker.” The slackers are not only composed of 
those who are resorting to lying and marrying and various other 
devices in order to avoid service, but it likewise applies to legis- 
lators who are forgetful of their duty, and who are taking up 
time needlessly and uselessly for the purpose of exploiting them- 
selyes or some local interest rather than paying due regard to 
a great—I started to say national, but international emergency. 
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I picked up a little piece of poetry the other day, which was The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 


written by Harold Begbie, and was published in the Boston 
Transcript, entitled Fall in!“ It ought to be entitled “An 
admonition to the slacker”: ; 

7 FALL IN! 
[Harold Begbie in the Boston Transcript. 1 


What will you lack, sonny, what will you lack, 
When. the girls line the street, 

Shouting their love to lads come back 
From the foe they rushed to beat? 

WHI you send a ed ch 
And grin till youre are 

But what will you lack when 5 mate goes b 
With a girl who cuts you dead? 


Where will you look, sonny, where will you look 
When your children yet to be 

Ctamor to learn of the part you took 
In the war that kept men free? 

Will you say it was naught to you if France 

4 es up to her 1 = geant T Pi 

where will you look when they give glance 

That tells you they know you ae AA 


How will you fare, sonny, how will you 
In the -off winter nigh Š aik 
When you sit by the fire in am old man’s chair 

And your neighbors talk of the fight? 
Will you slink See — it were from a blow, 
Your old head ed and bent? 
Or say, “I was not with the first to go, 
But I went, thank God, I went"? 


Why do they call, sonny, why do they call, 
Fo ‘whe are brave and strong? 


I: it 2 ht te f tr 

s it naug! you if your coun 

And ri t is shamed. D 

Is it still and the picture show, 


Can not the Senate take a little bit of encouragement to do 
something rather than talk quite so much from this utterance, 
and things like it, which are uppermost right now in the minds 
of the American people? 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, I probably would not have 
referred to the so-called “hold up” of the aviation bill but for 
the remarks of the Senator who has just addressed the Senate. 
Some of the newspapers, notably the one mentioned by the 
Senator, have, I think, been guilty of gross injustice to Members 
of this body, an injustice that the circumstances neither war- 
ranted nor palliated. 

At about 11 o'clock yesterday morning the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] presented the aviation bill. With the 
main purpose of that bill no Senator on either side of this 
Chamber is in more ardent sympathy than I am, as I stated to 
the Senate at the time. But yet it has come to a pretty pass 
in the Senate if Senators can not present important amendments 
to any proposition that is offered, speak on them a reasonable 
time, and do no more than ask, what they are entitled to as a 
matter of constitutional right as long as this remains a free 
country, the judgment of this body on the merits of the proposi- 
tion they have presented. 

Both the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
who is absent, and myself on yesterday did that, and no more. 
I do not reeall how long the Senator from Oklahoma spoke. I 
probably addressed the Senate something like 8 or 10 minutes 
and offered one amendment. I had no desire then, and I have 
none now, to delay the bill. I simply wished to perfect it. It 
was perfectly agreeable to me then, as it is now, to proceed with 
it then or at any other time. 

I merely insisted then, as I shall insist whenever the bill 
comes before the Senate, on my right to present the amendment, 
and if that right is to be denied in this body, either by bull- 
dozing newspapers or Members, or if it can not be exercised 
unless Members of this body who exercise it are to be criticized, 
abused, and misrepresented, then we are pretty nearly at the 
end of free constitutional government in this country. 

I am not excited about this matter. I know that some of these 
newspapers, and some of the people who sympathize with them, 
are excited. I endeavor to make all reasonable allowance for 
that frame or state of mind. I am perfectly willing that the 
Senate shall vote whenever it pleases on the aviation bill, but 
whenever it does I expect to exercise my constitutional rights 
as a Member of this body, no matter who shall be displeased. 

On yesterday I occupied about 8 minutes of the Senate’s 
time—8 or 10 at the outside—in presenting an amendment, 
as I had a right to present it; and if I am to be abused or criti- 
cized for doing that, by the newspapers or by any Member of 
this body or anybody else in this country, we will be at the end 
of freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of action 
in the Senate of the United States, and it will be useless for 
this. body to continue to attempt to exercise its constitutional 
functions. > 


ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. KENYON. On the amendment to the amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GRON NA. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale MeN Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harding rbot Smith, S. C. 
Hardwick wW Smoot 
Brandegee Hitchcock Norris Sterling 
Hollis Overman Thompson 
Calder James Owen man 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Pa Trammell. 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Underwood 
Jones, Wash. omerene Wadsworth 
Kendrick Warren 
Dillingham Kenyon ulsbury Williams 
Fletcher Kin Shafroth Wolcott 
Fretinghuysen Lewis Sheppard 
— Shields 
Gronna McKellar ith, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I wish to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Hans] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily ab- 
sent. He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr.. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] is detained on important 
business. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Key] is absent on public business. I ask 
that this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa requests the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. REED, Let the amendment to the amendment be read: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Insert, after the word “ gasoline,” where it 
appears in the proposed amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
[ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the words “ iron ore and its products, farm 
implements, farm tools, and binding twine.” 

Mr. GRONNA. May I suggest to the Senator from Iowa that 
he change the words binding twine” to “hemp”? The Sen- 
ator knows that there is no binding twine imported; that it is 
the raw material which is imported. 

Mr. KENYON. I would have no objection if it would not 
complicate the matter. > 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator insert the word “hemp” 
before the words binding twine ”? 

Mr. KENYON. I Will insert the word “ hemp,” as it relates to 
binding twine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa modi- 
fies vera amendment to the amendment. The modification will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. Insert the word “hemp” before the words 
“binding twine,” so as to read: 
farm tools, hemp, and binding twine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa re- 
quests the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]. 
On this question I am at liberty to vote. I therefore vote. I 
vote “nay.” : ~ 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I havea pair 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rostnson} and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called), I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Maine 
IMr. FERNALD] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Thomas], 
who is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Farr] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). The general 
pair I have with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott] does not apply to matters contained in this bill. I will 
therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 


[j 
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Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kur] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Surra of Michigan 
was called). I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
[ Mr. Ssarx of Michigan] and his pair with the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I wish this announcement to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. THomas’s name was called). I 

desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
{Mr. THomas] on account of illness. I will state that he is 
paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCungrer]. 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. In 
his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] and I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after haying voted in the FEEN I 
have already voted, but I observe that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Sacre] is not present, and not knowing how he 
would vote I withdraw my vote, having a general pair with that 
Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 


‘colleague [Mr. GorF] on account of illness. I Will let this an- 


nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox]. In his absence I transfer my pair to the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and let my vote stand. 

While I am on my feet I desire to state that the junior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Varpasran] has been called from the 
Senate on official business, and he is paired with the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Ssaru] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Huaues] and vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 43, as follows: 

YEAS— 


28. > 
Borah Johnson, Cal McNary Sherman 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. yers Shields 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Norris Ster 
France Kellogg Owen Sutherland 
Gore Kenyon Poindexter mpson 
Gronna La Follette Reed Townsend 
Hitchcock McCumber Sheppard 

NAYS—43. 
Ashurst 1. Hardwiek Newlands Smoot 
Beckham Hollis Overman Swanson 
Brandegee James Page Tillman 
ahs 13 pa 2 
er Ransde adsworth 
Chamberlain Lewis Saulsb Warren 
Culberson 5 Shafroth Watson 
Fletcher McKellar Simmons Weeks 
Frelinghuysen McLean Smith, 8 
Hale rtin Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Harding New Smith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING—25. 

Bankhead Ge Nelson Stone 
Brady Goff Penrose Thomas 
Colt Hughes Phelan 
Dillingham Hustin Pittman Walsh 
Fall Jones, N. Mex. Robinson 
Fernald Kirby Smith, Md. 
Gallinger Knox th, 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. REED. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
the language: 

He is further authorized and directed to ap 
advice and consent of the Senate, three Raye err ssioners, at an annual 
salary of $7,500 each, payable monthly, who shall constitute a board of 
food administration and who soall perform such duties in out 
the pur of act as the President shall creek of said 
commissioners shall be a farmer actuall, engaged at the time of his 
appointment in the cultivation of the soil. President shall oe 
nate the chairman of said board. Said commissioners shall hold 
at the pleasure of the President during the continuance of Rose mae 

And inserting in lieu thereof what I send to the desk. I ask 
to have read the proposed amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The Secretary. Strike out all of the amendment after the 
word “act” and the period, and insert: 

A board of food and fuel administration is hereby established. 
board shall consist of five members. The Secretary of ture sha 
be ex officio a member of said board, and shall aeti as chairman 
The other four members of said board shall be appointed by the Presl- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. All of tho 
members of said board shall be bona fide residents of the United States 


nt, by and with the 


15 


thereof. 


At least one of said members shall be a 
At least ane 2 said members shall be presidents of 


ge! electors 
om t coleg d ed July 2, 1862, and 
4 colleges under approv' uly 2, 2, and com- 
known as the Morell” kee Baid residents shall be selected 
rr colleges located iu the principal wheat-producing States. Not 
more than three of said five members shall belong to the same political 
: Provided, That the presidents of the two colleges designated 
shali be entitled to receive the difference between the salary received as 
such — and the $10,000, with a reasonable allowance for traveling 
expenses, 1 and paid by the board. When the flve members 
herein 9 e been duly commissioned by the President they 
shall organize for 5 A majority of the board shall constitute a 
quorum to transact business: 2 8 That whenever the 
See Pe authorized in this act is fixed the two presidents of the 


lan gran herein referred to shall be present. 
That the president ie authorized temporarily to transfer and assign 
to said board such duties now devolved upon other departments, bu- 


reaus, divisions, and commissions. 


Mr. REED. I ask the acting chairman of the committee if 
he can not accept this amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not feel that I 
have any authority to accept the amendment. I will say to the 
Senator that I differ from the provisions which I have myself 
offered; I believe that the whole food control ought to be under 
one person, one food controller, one management; but in order 
to try to arrange a bill that we might agree upon, I have con- 
sented, so far as I am concerned, to the substitute that I have 
offered for the original section. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri is not 
in order. We are now considering a motion to strike out the 
first section and to insert. Under the practice of the Senate not 
more than one motion to strike out and insert can be in order 
at the same time. That is for this reason: Whenever a motion 
to strike out and insert is entertained, the part to be stricken 
out and the part to be inserted are privileged to be considered as 
separate questions und as subject to amendment. If the second 
motion to strike out and insert should be entertained, it is in 
effect a motion to strike out a certain part and to insert another 

part, just as the Chamberlain motion is to strike out a certain 
tae of the bill and to insert another part. If a motion to strike 
out and insert can be superimposed one on another in that way, 
we should never come to any end, and we should have amend- 
ments offered in the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
degrees. 
We had this matter up the other day when we were consider- 
ing the prohibition section; it was then debated, and it was 
then ruled by the occupant of the chair at that time—I have 
forgotten who it was—that a second motion to strike out and 
insert could not be superimposed on an original motion to 
strike out and insert. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, either I greatly misunderstand 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri or the 
Senator from New Hampshire does. Of course, you can not 
superimpose a motion to strike out and insert on another motion 
to strike out and insert; that is quite true; but as I understand, 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri is simply 
a perfecting amendment to the substitute, which is open as a 
separate question. It is not a proposition to strike out and 
insert, but the Senator proposes to change certain words of the 
substitute. I can not see that he has not an absolute right to 
do so. There are two separate questions—the original text and 
the substitute. If the Senator moves to strike out and insert, I 
entirely agree he can not properly do that. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the motion can not be anything 
else, because the motion is to substitute for certain language in 
the bill certain other language. That is the original motion of 
the Senator from Oregon—to substitute certain language for cer- 
tain other language that is now in section 1, to wit, the whole 
section. Now, the motion to substitute certain language for 
other language is a motion to strike out language not desired, 
and to insert language that is desired. The motion to substitute 
has invariably, under the practice of the Senate, been considered 
a_motion to strike out and insert. That was so when we had 
the Federal-reserve act under consideration for determination. 
We then had exactly this situation presented. The original bill, 
the Owen substitute, and the Hitchcock amendment. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] offered the first section of 
his amendment for the first section of the original House bill. 
That was first entertained, and entertained just as the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon is entertained here. Now the Sena- 
tor from Oregon moves to substitute one section for another by 
moving to strike out and insert. 

Mr. LODGE. No doubt that is perfectly true. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senator from Missouri can move to sub- 
stitute his amendment by moving to strike out and insert 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the point; nobody is denying that 
it is a motion to strike out a portion of the text of the first 
section and to insert something else. Under our Rule XVIII 
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every bill is subject to perfecting amendments. I may have mis- 
understood the Senator from Missouri, and if I have, I hope 
he will correct me; but I understood him to move to amend a 
portion of the offered substitute. 

M REED. By striking out certain words and inserting 
others. 

Mr. LODGE. By striking out certain words in the offered 
substitute. To move to strike out and insert anything to per- 
fect an amendment or to substitute has been held over and over 
again to be in order. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, let me make 
this suggestion: Suppose that the rule is accepted as advocated 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, let us see where we 
would come out, Assume that this bill had certain numerals in 
it, as, for instance, $10,000, and it was desired to change them 
to $5,000. The only way in the world we could make an amend- 
ment would be to move to strike out “$10,000” and to insert 
“ $5,000.” The Senator from New Hampshire has set up a rule 
here that would make it impossible in any way to change the 
text of a proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is of the opinion that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] as yet has no status in 
the bill. The motion made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED] is not to strike anything out of the bill, but merely to 
change the language of the proposed amendment. His motion 
is much in the nature of a perfecting amendment. The present 
occupant of the chair is of the opinion that the Senate rules 
can not be so construed as to prevent the Senate from perfect- 
ing a pending amendment. The Chair therefore overrules the 
of order raised by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 

LLS]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to beg the attention of 
the Senate to this amendment. We have proceeded to a point 
where it must be agreed that there ought to be a commission 
to execute the powers contained in the bill. The question now 
is whether we shall have a commission of three or a commis- 
sion of five, and also what shall be the qualifications of the 
members of that commission. 

Ordinarily in the Senate, when it is proposed to confer powers 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture, it is taken for granted that 
that is a thing that ought to be done if it relates in any way to 
agriculture. It now seems to be almost settled, from the last 
vote, that this bill is to deal only with agricultural products 
and fuel. Under those circumstances, I can not see how we 
can justify ourselves to the country for refusing to place 
upon this board as one of its members the man who is at the 
head of the Agricultural Department of the United States, who 
has placed under him a very large corps of salaried assistants, 
who has those men already located in every county and almost 
in every village in the United States, who is possessed of a vast 
and potential working machinery, and who is not only himself 
supposed to be an expert but whose army of helpers are sup- 
posed to be experts. To throw aside this machinery, to ignore 
it, to set it at naught, and to refuse to employ it can not be 
justified by any sound argument, and will not be justified upon 
this floor. s 

In addition to that, my amendment proposes that there shall 
be named upon this commission the presidents of two agricul- 
tural colleges located in the great wheat belt of the United 
States. If that provision thus put into the amendment is car- 
ried out, we shall have two of the great experts connected with 
agricultural education upon the board, and who are consequently 
in touch with the agricultural conditions from those parts of the 
country that are to be especially affected by this bill. 

The amendment then proposes that one member of the board 
shall be a practical farmer. The amendment further proposes 
that all of the members of the board shall be qualified electors 
of the United States who have lived in the United States for 
at least 12 months, 

Mr. President, I want this bill that is to control the American 
market to be controlled by Americans, by men whose every 
interest is united to America and who have no interest else- 
where sufficient to control their judgment. I put into the 
Recorp a day or two ago the authorities showing that Mr. 
Hoover’s entire manhood life has been spent outside of the 
United States; that his connection to-day is with a large num- 
ber of English, Belgian, Chinese, and Russian companies; and 
that, so far as I was able to learn, he is connected with but 
one American company. I put it upon the conscience of this 
Senate whether, in administering our foods and our fuels, we 
ought to turn that matter over to a man whose every interest 
is with some other country than our own, who for many years 
has made only a few trips to the United States, and then, ac- 


cording to one of his eulogists, has taken the fastest boat here 
and the fastest boat away. 

We may ignore this if we please, but I say to the Senate 
and I say to the country that there are one or two distinguished 
Englishmen here now who are engaged in the task of endeavor- 
ing to secure for the English Government the same prices which 
our Government secures from its American producers. They 
are also engaged in the task of trying to secure the same prices 
for American food for the people of Europe that are charged to 
our people. I do not blame these agents of foreign Govern- 
ments for endeavoring to accomplish that; but I do say that our 
own Government should see to it that our own markets and our 
own people are represented by those who have no interest save 
in America. If the Senate does not pause to listen now, I pre- 
dict that the country will listen. I call your attention to the 
following article recently published in a newspaper: 


EMBARGO HASTENS END, SAYS RHONDDA—BRITISH FOOD CONTROLLER 
DECLARES IT ALSO WILL HELP SOLYE ALLIES’ FOOD PROBLEM, 


LONDON, July 10. 


Lord Rhondda, the food controller, in a statement to the Associated 
Press to-day on the embargo proclamation of President Wilson, said: 
“The Be a eI and effective character of the President’s latest 
action is cal of the way the United States has thrown itself heart 
and soul into the war. It seems to me that the additional 


ressure 
which thereby will be brought to bear upon our enemies shoul 


go far 
toward bringing this struggle to an earlier termination, especially in 
view of the fact that in applying an embargo on provisions the i- 
dent will have the advantages of Mr. Hoover's unequaled knowledge of 
conditions in the neutral countries. 

“The embargo, by diverting supplies from neutral destinations, also 
should help to solve the food problem of tbe European allies. But 
while our difficulties as regards supply are 7 N Gone eased by this 
embargo, we can not really effectively deal with the vital and pressing 
goatee of price until Con s the food bill. So long as there 

no control over the p pope market, so long obviously must the 
prices of the allies’ staple f. remain variable, and, as a rule, danger- 
ously bigh. 

I put that in. in answer to those who state they do not have 
to pay high prices in England. I continue reading: 


I hope soon to announce measures for the control of our own home- 
grown crops. This should we to equalize distribution and reduce 
prices. But it will, of course, be infinitesimal as compared with the 
world-wide effect of the present food discussion in Congress, the result 
of which we await with natural anxiety. 

You may be assured that England will give the control of her 
food prices to a great Englishman, who will get the best prices 
he can for England. I want to put the control of American 
foods and food prices in a board of American citizens who have 
no alliances abroad, and I call your attention to the fact that, 
reading between the lines, we all must know that it is not in 
the terms of this food bill Lord Rhonda finds his solace and 
content and hope; it is in the administrator of the bill, for there 
is nothing in the terms of the bill to give him such hope, 

Mr. HOLLIS and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is recognized, having first risen. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] is very frankly aimed 
at Mr. Hoover. It is no secret to the Senate, nor to the country, 
that the junior Senator from Missouri is very bitterly opposed 
to Mr. Hoover, and we are to have a chance on this amendment 
to vote whether we want Mr. Hoover kicked out of a very im- 
portant position, or whether we do not. If the Senate sym- 
pathize with the views so often and so forcibly expressed by the 
Senator from Missouri on the floor of the Senate for the last 
fortnight, I assume that they will vote his amendment into the 
bill and thereby vote Mr. Hoover out. 

I do not know Mr. Hoover; I have never met him; I have 
seen him only twice, and that was twice on the same day, when 
he was mercilessly cross-examined by the Senator from Missouri, 
very much as he would have been examined if he had been on 
trial for some crime in a police court. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not yield. I have not the time to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire declines to yield. 

Mr. REED. I simply want to challenge that statement, and 
say that it is absolutely untrue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator—— 

Mr. REED. And the record will show it is untrue, 

Mr. HOLLIS. The record will speak for itself. 

Mr. REED. It will. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It has been published; the Senator has re- 
ferred to it many times; he has attacked Mr. Hoover mercilessly 
on many occasions, and I say the record shows that he attacked 
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him mercilessly on that occasion, as if he had been up before 
a police court for stealing chickens in Kansas City. I repeat 
that. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLIS. I refuse to be interrupted. 

Mr. REED. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. HOLLIS. All the Senators have heard the Senator from 
Missouri; they have listened to the Senator from Missouri going 
on day after day. I have not interrupted him, and I refuse to 
be interrupted now, 3 

Another reason why I object to this amendment is that five 
members on a commission of this sort would make it unwieldy. 
It should be smaller. There should not be more than three. 
I do not know of any other variance between the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri and the one offered by the 
Senator from Oregon, but I believe, and I hope, that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon may be adopted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
rises to a question of personal privilege. The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. REED. I say that the statement just made by the Sena- 
tor that I mistreated Mr. Hoover in any respect in examining 
him and that I made any attack upon him in examining him is 
absolutely and unqualifiedly false. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. And that the printed record 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think I ought to call the Senator to order. 
This is no place to indulge in words of that kind 

Mr. REED. The printed record will show—— 

Mr. HOLLIS. Or in fisticuffs or in altercations of any sort. 
The record will speak for itself, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state his question of personal privilege. 

Mr. REED. The question of personal privilege is just what I 
have said, that the statement made by the Senator is untrue, 
and that the record 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the Senator is subject to being called to order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not a question of personal privilege. 
It is not a question of personal privilege to arise for the purpose 
of calling another Senator a liar on the floor of this body. 

Mr. REED. I have not employed any such language. It re- 
mained for the Senator from Mississippi to employ it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator said “totally untrue and ab- 
solutely false.” That amounts to what I said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri has 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not see any distinction. Mr. Presi- 
dent, have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
was stating his question of personal privilege. The Chair 
warns the Senator from Missouri to use different language than 
he has been using. 

Mr. REED. I am endeavoring to state it. The Senator has 
asserted that I mistreated’ Mr. Hoover when examining him; 
that I treated him as a chicken thief, and he employed similar 
expressions. I say, as a question of personal privilege, that that 
statement is a reflection upon me. Now, I say, in reply to the 
statement, that the record is printed; every word that I said 
to Mr. Hoover appears in the record, every word that he 
said in reply appears in the record, and nọ candid man can 
read it and find in it the slightest justification for the statement 
made by the Senator from New Hampshire. That is what I 
sny as a matter of personal privilege, and I say to the Senator— 
I say to the Senate, not to the Senator from New Hampshire— 
that I invite every man who is fair and decent and honest to 
read my questions to Mr. Hoover and to read his answers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, notwithstanding what the 
Senator from Missouri has just said, it is plain, palpable, and 
obvious to every Member of the Senate who has been listen- 
ing to him for some days—many days—that he has been en- 
gaged in the business of prosecuting Mr. Hoover. 

Now, Mr. President, the object of the Senator from Missouri, 
if I understand it, is to prevent the President from appointing 
a man of his choice to this place, or else, if the President does 
appoint a man of his choice, to so handicap the man that he may 
be helpless. k 

Mr. President, if I had my way about this bill I would ap- 
point one man to take charge of this matter and I would name 
him in the bill, and I would name Hoover. I would name him 


— 


‘Senate respecting this provision in the bill. 


especially because of the absolutely uncalled for, unprovoked, 
and unjustified attacks that have been made upon him. ` 

The Senator from Missouri says we may “rest assured that 
England will appoint a great Englishman” for this sort of posi- 
tion, If America appoints Hoover, she will appoint a great Amer- 
ican for this position, one of the greatest in this country. The 
Bible was not false when it said that “a prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country.” This particular prophet 
has been honored everywhere except right here. He is a virile 
American of both the self-made and college-made type. He is a 
man all over, every fiber of him—intellectual, physical, and 
moral. He is not a volunteer for any Government “ job.” He 
was called upon to perform a public duty; he answered the 
call; and he has been prosecuted upon this floor as if he were 
a criminal, or a suspect at any rate. The line of argument 
pursued concerning him has been such as to arraign him as un- 
American and possibly dishonest. I repeat, Mr. President, that 
if I had my way I would name him in this bill, and I would name 
him for the purpose of answering these attacks, unprovoked, 
uncalled for, unjustified in every possible sense. 

The Senator from New Hampshire says he does not know Mr. 
Hoover. I do. Mr. Hoover is head and shoulders above the 
average man. His Americanism can not be challenged. He is 
as loyal as man can be. Thomas Jefferson once said of old 
John Adams, He is as honest as the God who made him.“ I 
will not say that about Hoover; I think it was a little sac- 
rilegious to have been said about John Adams, even by Mr. 
Jefferson, but Mr. Hoover is as honest as God makes men. He 
has not merited a particle of the abuse which has been showered 
upon his head merely because he has answered a call to duty 
by the President of the United States. 

The more men there are upon this commission the less effi- 
ciently it is going to work. This is a war commission to meet 
a war emergency, and it ought to be a one-man power, and that 
man held to strict responsibility, and that man ought to be the 
choice of the President of the United States, who is the Chief 
Magistrate of this country. 

The Senator says he wants a man who has no interest save 
for America. I do not. We have got a number of allies in this 
fight, and it is a great fight. It includes nearly the whole world, 
and I should dislike to see America appoint a man to run any 
part of this job who had no eye and no ear save for America. I 
want an eye and an ear for France and Belgium. I want a man 
who has been identified to some extent with poor, stricken Bel- 
gium; a man whose heart is overflowing with sympathy and 
mercy and benevolence, and whose deeds will overflow with 
beneficence for her. I do not want any mere selfish Chauvinist in 
this position. 

If there is a position in the world that does demand wide- 
spread sympathy for all the world, and especially for our allies, 
it is this position. I would not like the little provincial presi- 
dent of a State agricultural college to handle a great interna- 
tional question like this. In nine cases out of ten he would be 
incompetent for the job. I regard the utterance of the desire 
to have a man who is an American, “ nothing but an American,” 
and solely American in his sympathies, as shameful. 

Mr. President, I repeat, I wish I had the opportunity to vote 
to put the name of Hoover in this bill. “A prophet,” as I have 
said, “is not without honor save in his own country.” Hoover 
was not without honor in Belgium; he has not been without 
honor in France—lovely, amiable, sweet France, suffering as 
never people suffered before, fighting as people never fought be- 
fore, our ally in this great war for the liberty of the entire 
world. I am glad, if it be true, that Hoover permits his Ameri- 
canism not entirely to monopolize him; but that he has sym- 
pathy for the French and the Belgians and the other peoples, and 
will to some extent adapt his conduct to their needs and neces- 
sities. I say I am glad if that be true, às is charged. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I beg to offer a suggestion to the 
The suggestion is 
merely an expression of my feeling as to What will be the 
final effect of the operations of the particular method prescribed 
in the proposed substituted measure. 

Mr. President, I do not rise to enter into the controversy as 
to the fitness or unfitness of any particular gentleman for the 
position designated. The measure provides that whoever may 
be named shal] be named by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. I tendered such an amendment myself while in 
executive session here, it being my theory then, as it is my 
opinion now, that no one should be appointed to administer great 
trusts over the people and upon them without the people's repre- 
sentatives having in some wise a supervision of them. If the 
Secretary of War himself, the Secretary of State himself, and 
the Secretaries of the Cabinet, generally, can not enter upon 
their duties, as responsible as they are, without being submitted 
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to this body for confirmation, surely no other officer having only 
contemporaneous powers should be permitted to exercise them 
without the same constitutional supervision as is applied to the 
members of the Cabinet. 

To that extent, therefore, I approve the section, in that it 
calls for the confirmation of the appointee, whoever he is, by 
the people’s representatives, the Senate. But, Mr. President, I 
can not approve, as I view the situation, this board as substitut- 
ing the place of the one who should be the head of the food- 
contro! agency. When the time comes to name that officer he 
should be a man who has the ability to create a board or a 
bureau. He himself should be the head; the members of the 
bureau should be his subordinates, subject to his employment 
and to his dismissal. He should have authority, full and com- 
plete. 

Mr. President, if we name a board constituted of a large num- 
ber, I warn you now, sir, we will have another repetition of 
that inexcusable situation which confronts America touching 
the Shipping Board and the Shipping Corporation. If the mat- 
ter of the construction of ships had been placed in a single re- 
sponsible head, which person had been subject to the confirma- 
tion of this body, there would have been no such exhibition as 
that to-day of a contest for epaulets between commanding 
heads of contesting agencies for the gratification of their am- 
bition, while the opportunities of America are being wasted 
and her need is passing by without being served at a critical 
hour. America observes that at a time when there should be 
the ringing of the hammer, the buzz of the saw, and the em- 
ployinent of hundreds of thousands of men in building ships 
in order that our men may be quickly transported and our food 
soon conveyed, we have instead a conflict between boards and 
members of boards as to which shall dominate, who shall be 
captain, which shall be general, who shall have the power before 
the country and be recognized as king of the enterprise. Surely 
we will not duplicate that sort of thing, I trust, in this essential 
and serious matter of distribution of the foods and the control 
of them. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as I would be opposed to a war 
board of many of equal authority, lest in a conflict between 
them we come to confusion; as I will oppose the war board 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] be- 
cause of the reasons which I now urge; because I would oppose 
a board to run the State Department or a board to run the War 
Department or a board to run the Department of Justice, I 
respectfully urge that what should be done is simply that there 
should be one responsible head, whose qualifications should be 
submitted to the Senate in the person himself and should there 
be canvassed and investigated, and, if found competent, in the 
single authority should be vested the full and complete power, 
for, sir, all else will be distraction. 

The Holy Scripture admonishes us that in the multitude of 
counselors there is security; but we are likewise informed that 
in the number of captains there is confusion, 

Sir, with the exhibition we have had in this Government up 
to this time, I am unable to give my approval to a section that, 
to my thinking, will complicate the situation with too many 
who will contest between themselves for power. I favor one 
substantial head, appointed by the President, and submitted to 
this body for confirmation. 

Because of these views, sir, I can not give my favor to the 
section, and I am unable to give my indorsement to a measure 
that calls for many instead of one. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. President, as I understand the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri, it is to have a com- 
mission of five. It is true, as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] has just said, that as to matters which in times of peace 
ought to be considered very carefully, numbers of ‘counselors 
are generally better in deliberating as to the wisest course to 
follow; and in peace times I have not any doubt that a com- 
mission of some kind would probably be better than a one-man 
power. But, Mr. President, I do not subscribe to the view that 
there is going to be any usurpation of power by one man. I 
have heard a good deal of discussion upon the subject and the 
fear expressed that usurpation of power might result; and, of 
course, if these were normal times there is no question that a 
bill of this kind would produce a condition which would be 
serious. But, Mr. President, these are not normal times; they 
are war times; and as quick as we realize that we must know 
that we must have a concentration of power in order to get 
effective work. You might as well say that we could have a 
commission of five to determine and direct what an army should 
do on the field of battle, That is probably an extreme illustra- 
tion, but no one would suggest any such thing as that. It is true 
that sometimes conferences are had, but the one man that has 
the power to direct is the man that must be supreme in his con- 
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trol. This is an executive function to be performed. We do not 
have three Secretaries of War nor three Secretaries of the Navy 
nor three Presidents. If we did, we would have less efficient 
government. 

I have no fear as to usurpation of power, since we have in 
this bill a limitation of all of these powers to the duration of 
the war. That is the safeguard. If we did not have that in 
this bill, there would not be a Senator who would vote for it, 
because there would be danger of power being usurped after 
the war. But when we consider that in times of war concen- 
tration of power is absolutely necessary, and we take into con- 
sideration the fact that under divided authority this power be- 
comes weak and ineffective and contentions occur that impair 
the efficiency of the very object we wish to attain, it seems to 
me we ought not to consider such division of responsibility. 

I am opposed to the amendment providing for five members. 
I would rather have a commission of three, or a board of three, 
than a board of five; but I would rather have one man to direct 
this whole administration of affairs than to have a commission 
of three. I should not want to do that in time of peace, but I 
think it is eminently proper that we should do it in time of war. 

If there is one thing that history has demonstrated it is that 
democracies can not conduct war until they give autocratic 
power. There is no way of conducting a war successfully with- 
out vesting the power in a centralized form, practically in one 
man; and every time a republic engages in war you find that 
legislation of that kind always takes place. If it is not done 
there will be dissensions, there will be differences of opinion, 
you will have in your ranks dissenters, and the inevitable result 
is that you will not wage a successful war. 

I have no doubt that the action of one man jn supreme author- 
ity will be direct, it will be specific, it will be to the point. 
There is here a great problem to be solved and much valuable 
time will be lost if we have a commission or a board. The in- 
evitable result, to my mind, will be a detrimental effect on the 
administration of this measure. 

The illustration which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
has just given demonstrates to my mind that it would be far 
better to have this shipbuilding program in the hands of either 
Mr. Denman or Gen. Goethals. Either one of them would do 
the work better and would produce better results, and the very 
fact that they jangle, and that they dispute, and that they are 
continually seeking to have their particular scheme adopted 
demonstrates to my mind that in division there is want of 
proper administrative power. 

Mr. President, these are the principles that it seems to me 
ought to control this body. We ought to have, in my judg- 
ment, one man, and I am convinced that we will get better 
administration in that way. No one here is trying to do an 
injury. Some have talked as if the President might crush 
industry or might do something that is detrimental to the 
people. Why, the interest of the President and the interest of 
Mr. Hoover are identical with the general interest of the Na- 
tion. It can not be that any man holding a high or respousible- 
position intends to do anything but what is good for the general 
public, and for that reason we have no danger of any action by 
either Mr. Hoover or the President that will work injury to the 
Nation at large. In this bill it is expected that if any com- 
mandeering takes place it will be done upon an equitable 
basis, and that no injury will be done to the persons that have 
to yield up the things that are required by the President. On 
that account I can not conceive why we should expect or why 
we should want anything but this concentration of power either 
in the President or somebody that he shall designate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, GORE. I should like to ask the Senator if it is his 
understanding that the war powers in Great Britain have been 
vested in one man or in a war council consisting of several 
members? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I do not know what has 
been the action in Great Britain. Perhaps they have the sys- 
tem of a commission. I do not know. I think a commission 
is a very desirable thing to advise with, but there ought to be 
one man to determine these matters, and you will find that all 
the successful campaigns were made under either on>-man 
power or, if it was not a direct power, it was an implied power 
in the person. à 

Why, take the German Government to-day: The will of the 
Emperor is supreme in all of the central powers. Why is it 
that they have made such an effective resistance to such great 
powers as the entente allies? It is because one man directs them. 
The other central nations are willing that the control should 
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be turned over to him. They no doubt consult with him; they 
no doubt advise him, and perhaps their advice may be taken by 
him; but the effective operation of their work is in the concen- 
tration of that power in the German Emperor himself. 

I have not any doubt that Napoleon’s wars were successful 
because the will of Napoleon was supreme, because whatever he 
said, if he did not have the constitutional power to.do it, it was 
the will of the legislative power, or the will of the cabinet, or 
the will of those intrusted with the power to let him handle 

it. and his word was just as good as if he had been vested with 
the power itself. These are matters which are necessary in war. 
They are intolerable in peace. There is no excuse for them in 
peace. For that reason, if we are going to fight this war to a 
successful issue, we must have an exercise of those powers that 
have proved to be successful in other wars. When we find that 
this is generally conceded to be the one proper step, I do not 
think we need fear usurpation of power in determining what our 
action should be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thequestionis upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment: 

Add, after the word “soil,” the words: The members of said board 
nara at the time of their appointment, be qualified electors of the United 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— - ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Missouri looks to 
me, I do not know whether he expects me 

Mr. REED. I thought perhaps the Senator would accept the 
proposition that a man could not serve on this American board 
unless he was a qualified elector. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and so far as I am able, I am willing to accept that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I should like to hear the amend- 
ment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secrerary, After the word “soil,” in the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon, it is proposed to insert 
the words: 

The members of said board shall, at the time of their appointment, 
be qualified electors of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it ought rather to be“ citizens 
of the United States.” I remember hearing a very distinguished 
admiral, 2 man who had been in command of a fleet at Santiago, 
say that he had not been an elector, but that he had fought for 
his country all his life. He had not had a residence, even, be- 
cause he was at sea. I can conceive of a case where a man 
might not be an elector—that is, he might not have the right to 
vote—and yet he would be a citizen of the United States. If it 
is Umited to citizenship, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it does seem to me that 
using the word “ elector ” might put us in a situation that would 
not be pleasant. Suppose a man failed to be in his town at the 
last election, and failed to vote, he is not a qualified elector. 
Consequently, it might catch any number of people in the United 
States; but if the word “ citizen” is used, I can see no objection 
to it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri that it ought to be “a qualified elector in the 
State in which he resides,” or “in the State of his residence,” 
because there is no such thing as a qualified elector of the United 
States, suffrage being a local matter, regulated by State law. 

Mr. REED rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Missouri on the assumption that he desires the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rose to answer the interroga- 
tory or suggestion of the Senator from Oklahoma. I do not want 
my time to be running while I am looking for this. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator can answer in my time, if that is 
satisfactory to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will permit it on 
this occasion, without counting the time in which the Senator 
is looking for a reference. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the definition given by Bouvier of 
an elector, which I call to the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon, is as follows: 


One who has the right to make choice of public officers; one who 
has a right to vote. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 


LY——334 


Mr. REED. The Senator from Oklahoma has the floor. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 
Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator believe that because a 
man failed to vote at a civic election he should be denied the 
right to hold this office? : 

Mr. GORE. I do not think the qualifications of a voter de- 
pend on the actual fact that he voted. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that the use of the word 
“elector” means. that he is qualified to cast a vote at each 
election. 2 

Mr. GORE. Oh, no. It does mean that he must be qualified 
to cast a vote, but he need not necessarily have cast a vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. . The word “citizen,” it seems to me, would 
be a much better word. Suppose, for instance, that Mr. Hoover 
was in Belgium at this time in the interest of the Government 
or in the interest of the Red Cross, doing the very kind of work 
which it is expected he will do under this bill. Because he may 
not have been here at the time of the election in November last, 
is it possible that anybody would think he ought to be deprived 
of the power of appointment, solely and purely because he was 
in that foreign country doing good? 

Mr. GORE. Why, Mr. President, I will say, if the Senator 
is addressing that to me as a question, that nobody would reach 
such a conclusion as that, nor would that be the effect of this 
amendment. For my own part, I was in Phoenix, Ariz., when 
the @lection occurred last November. That in no sense dis- 
qualifies me as an elector in the State of Oklahoma. The exer- 
cise of the right to vote, and being qualified to exercise the right, 
are two entirely different questions, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator recognizes the fact, does he 
not, that in order to be an elector you have to be registered? 

Mr. GORE. In some States that is true. In some States it 
is not true. 8 l 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, that may be, but in most of the 
States I think in order to be a qualified elector you have to be 
registered, and if you miss the election one time in my State 
your name goes off the roll, and the result is you have. to re- 
register before you become an elector again. 


Mr. GORE. My suggestion is that there is really no such 
thing as a qualified voter or elector of the United States. I 
think the word “inhabitant,” perhaps, would be a better word. 
The expression was used, though, by the Senator from Missouri, 
and, of course, I am not responsible for the phrase. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, answering the Senator, there 
can be no question about the proposition that the word “ elec- 
tor,” as employed here, would simply mean one who possesses 
the qualifications of an elector ;it would mean a person living 
within the United States who has the right to go to the polls 
and vote. It would not turn at all upon the question of whether 
he happened to be registered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
why, in this particular cuse, he uses language which has never 
been used in any statute of this kind before? Why not use the 
hea “ citizen of the United States”? Nobody can object to 

t. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator accept “ citizen and inhabitant 
of the United States for 12 months ”? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator has very 
frankly stated what his purpose is here. His purpose is, as he 
ħas frankly stated, to take it out of the power of the President 
to appoint Mr. Hoover. Now, I do not see why the Senator 
should insist for that purpose upon having something inserted in 
the law that would carry out that purpose. I do not know that 
it would, but he is varying the language that all the statutes 
use when he uses the words “elector of the United States.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am utterly amazed that the 
Senator from Oregon should have asked my learned friend, the 
Senator from Missouri, why he resorts to this technical, subtle, 
ingenious amendment. The Senator ought to know that this 
great lawyer, the Senator from Missouri, is using this amend- 
ment as an ingenious and subtle way of excluding Mr. Hoover. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] does not want Mr. 
Hoover, under any circumstances, to be appointed, and the 
Senator from Oregon wasted the Senate’s time when he asked 
that question, because we all knew what it meant—a dirk in the 
belt ready to be thrust at Mr. Hoover in some way, any way, to 
prevent Hoover from being appointed on this board. 

Now, there is no such thing as a national voter or national 
elector? There may be such a thing as a national citizen, but 
there is no “national voter,” and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep], great constitutional lawyer that he is, is willing 
now to transcend the bounds of the Constitution, which he has 
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invoked so many times in this debate, in order to do what? To 
do a disservice to his country. 

Mr. KENYON and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am not willing to vote for 
an amendment to exclude Mr. Hoover from this board. At the 
same time I think a man who serves on this board ought to be a 
citizen of the United States, and I believe Mr. Hoover is. Every- 
body knows that Mr. Hoover was absent from this country for a 
number of years while engaged in some wonderfully splendid 
humanitarian work. That ought not to count against him, 

I ask the Senator from Oregon if he will not accept an amend- 
ment providing that the members of this board shall be citizens 
of the United States, and I ask the Senator from Missouri if 
he is not willing to accept that amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, in reply to the Senator, 
I thought I had expressed a willingness to have the words 
“ citizen of the United States” inserted in the bill. I think they 
ought to be there. If I did not make myself clearly understood, 
I say now that I am perfectly willing to have the language 
inserted that is usually placed in statutes of this kind; that is, 
that these men shall be citizens of the United States. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not understand that the Senator had 
made that clear. That is fair and right, and I hope the Senator 
from Missouri will accept that amendment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I shall object to the motion 
made by the Senator from Missouri for this reason: Every 
qualification that is added to the text offered by the Senator 
from Oregon is a limit tying the hands of the Executive just 
so much, Now, the President of the United States may be 
safely trusted to appoint proper persons to these places. I do 
not know whether Mr. Hoover is even a citizen or not; but if 
the President of the United States, on looking up the matter, 
finds that he is not a citizen, but still wants to appoint him on 
this board, I believe he should have the right to do it. Then, 
when the matter comes before the Senate for confirmation, if 
the majority of the Senators think that the men who have been 
nominated by the President should not hold the offices, they will 
fail of confirmation. 

The country is behind the President of the United States on 
this matter of food control, as it is behind him on all other mat- 
ters. The country is impatient of delay. The country is im- 
patient of the technical questions that have been raised. The 
country will be impatient that this attack is made in this side 
way on Mr. Hoover, in the hope that a majority of the Senators 
will not dare to vote against a proposition of this kind. Now, 
I am not afraid to vote against it. I hope a majority of the 
Senators are not afraid to vote against it. The President will 
see whether Mr. Hoover is a citizen of the United States. 
Whether he is a citizen of the United States or not, the Presi- 
dent will then decide whether he wants to put him on the board, 
und then the Senate will have a right to pass upon his qualifica- 
tions when the matter comes to the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to remind 
the Senator from Missouri that he has spoken once. 

Mr. REED. I call the Chair’s attention to the fact that I 
distinctly said I was answering in the time of the Senator from 
Oklahoma and I sat down without saying what I wanted to say. 
I hope the Chair did not misunderstand my position. I have 
tried to make it very plain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair believes upon reflec- 
tion that the Senator from Missouri is correct. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the burning blast that comes 
from the sterile Arizona and the frigid wave that blows from 
New Hampshire, I venture to say there is nothing subtle and 
there is nothing concealed in this amendment. I openly proclaim 
my desire to have the Senate of the United States say what 
the qualifications shall be of the men who are to compose this 
board that is to have power to dictate the prices of all that 
the people consume in the shape of food and fuel, and to dictate 
the prices that shall be paid to the 45,000,000 people engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. It seemed to me that it was a very 
modest request that the men appointed should be “ qualified 
electors of the United States.” The term as thus employed 
means nothing more than that a man shall not be selected 
unless he is possessed of that character of citizenship which en- 
titles him to vote. It does not mean that he technically shall 
have registered but he must be a man who is entitled to 
register. It does not mean that he shall have voted at the last 
election or that he must vote at the next election, but it means 
that he must be a man who possesses qualifications that will 
enable him to vote at the next election, 


If that be treason or heresy, if that be wickedness, then let 
my friends and enemies alike regard it as suits them best. I 
say that Congress does still have some duties to perform, and 
that one of these duties is to see that those placed in positions 
of great power over citizens of the United States shall them- 
Selves be citizens of the United States. I reply further that I 
will answer to my own constituency, and am not alarmed though 
I am warned by a man who has probably never been in my State 
that the people are impatient. And I will answer to them as 
I anene now in due sobriety and not out of the dregs of intoxi- 
cation, 

I am reminded this morning of the fact that history repeats 
itself. I read: 

His personal influence 

That is, Jefferson’s— 

in everythi Members of ingress 

the bill 2 ch, but 8 —.— Wor teeth tg 
“All our surplus p peeesce will rot on our hands!” cried a Member of 
the House. knows what all this means! I can not understand 
it. I see effects, but I can trace them to no cause. * Dark- 
mess and mystery overshadow this House and the whole Nation. We 
know nothing; we are permitted to know nothing. We sit here as mere 
know Wat or OPU Sue ONAP one te he tien beeen 
3 The closing me ar Kir 2a — dark . 

e r 0 

W y ency was ened and distressed by 

So wrote Woodrow Wilson, the historian, of Mr. Jefferson, the 
President, and the Congress of that time. So will the future his- 
torian write of Woodrow Wilson, the President, and the Con- 
gress of this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
ert offered by the Senator from Missouri to the amend- 
men 7 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to offer an amendment 
= that, and I ask the Secretary to read it as I have indicated 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. In the proposed amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon strike out, in line 18, after the word “appoint,” 
the words “ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
three commissioners”; in line 21, strike out the word “ each,” 
and, in the same line, strike out the words “ who shall consti- 
tute a board; in line 22, strike out the word administration“ 
and insert the word “ administrator,” and, after the word “ ad- 
ministration,” strike out the words “and who shall” and insert 
the word “to”; in lines 24 and 25 of the proposed amendment 
as printed in the committee print strike out the words “One 
of said commissioners shall be a farmer actually engaged at the 
time of his appointment in the cultivation of the soil. The 
President shall designate the chairman of said board”; and in 
line 8, page 3 of the printed amendment, strike out the word 
“commissioners” and insert the words “food administrator,” 
so that it will read: 

He is further authorized and directed to . Herbert C. Hoover, 
at an annual salary of $7,500, payable monthly, food administrator 

such duties in g out the purposes of this act as the 
t shall direct. food administrator shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the President during the continuance of the war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this controversy 
seems to very largely revolve around Mr. Hoover, and it seems 
to me that the Senate should declare definitely whether or not 
it wants Mr. Hoover to act as food commissioner. It seems to 
be generally understood that the President wants to appoint 
Mr. Hoover commissioner. I agree with the Senator from 
Colorado that if we are going to have a commission we ought 
to have, for the purposes of this act, a commission composed of 
one person, a person who can act decidedly, definitely, and 
promptly in these matters. 

I know but very little about Mr. Hoover, except what I have 
heard. I have met him twice. I will say that I was very 
favorably impressed with him. I believe that he is about as 
competent a man as we could get to discharge the responsibili- 
ties that we intend to repose in some commission by the terms 
of this act, and if we have to have some one to do these things, 
I would as soon see Mr. Hoover appointed to do them as anybody 
I know of. 

Mr. SHAFROTH and Mr. VARDAMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield; and if so, to whom? 
ane 3 of Washington. I yield first to the Senator from 

orado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Washington that his amendment, in my judgment, is ex- 
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cellent, except in naming a man. Mr. Hoover may die even 
before this bill becomes operative or he may die at any time 
during the war, and consequently it ought to read “ an adminis- 
trator to be appointed by the President.” It seems to me, when 
you name one man you are doing that which might make the 
bill totally inoperative. I agree with the Senator that there 
ought to be a one-man power in exercising the powers that are 
vested under the bill, and I agree heartily with every syllable 
of his amendment except putting in the name of Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President . 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi who rose. 2 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator from Washington will permit 
me to say to the Senator from Colorado that if by any mis- 
chance or misfortune Mr. Hoover should shuffle off this mortal 
coil the American people would be helpless and hopeless. They 
would be sorrowing as those without hope. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I now yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I rose to make the same inquiry which is 
suggested by the Senator from Colorado. It seems to me that 
it is needless to put in the name of Mr. Hoover. Everybody 
knows that the President would appoint him to perform the 
‘functions of this office. As the Senator from Colorado has sug- 
gested, suppose he should die or decline to accept the place, 
what would become of the country? Can we afford to take any 
chances on it? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I beg to call the attention of the 
Senator from Washington to the fact that under the Constitu- 
tion we would be infringing upon the functions of the President 
if we undertook to name the officer in this act. The Senute has 
no function to perform in respect to the appointment of officers. 
The Constitution provides that the President shall nominate 
and, by and with the consent of the Senate, appoint officers cre- 
ated by law. So it would be futile, as far as the President is 
concerned, to name Herbert C. Hoover in this act. He could 
appoint John Jones in spite of the fact that the act contained 
such a provision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is right, and, in view of the fact that the Constitution 
would prevent us from naming Mr. Hoover, I will withdraw the 
amendment, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I now wish, if it is in order, 
to present the amendment which I presented yesterday and have 
it acted upon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
disposed of. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GORE. I simply desire to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania if the Constitution obtains in time of war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand there is no amendment before 
the Senate at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is before the Senate at the 
present time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not wish to speak on that, and I shall 
not seek the floor until it has been disposed of. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs], 
and I insisted on the floor of the Senate the other day upon it. 
I believe that one man on this commission would be better than 
three. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana took 
the floor this morning, when the amendment of the Senator fro: 
Oregon was the pending amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. I did not speak upon this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Upon this pending amendment. The 
Chair has no way of telling what a Senator is going to talk 
upon. The amendment to the amendment has been withdrawn. 

Mr. MYERS. What is the pending question? i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment, which has 
been pending all day, is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon to insert as section 1 what has been read. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask that the pending amendment be 
st 


ated. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it again. 
The SECRETARY. Strike out section 1 and insert the follow- 
ing: 2 

That, by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, for the successful p on of the 
war, and for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy, to as- 
sure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate the 


I do not think this question has been 


of foods, feeds, and fuel, including kerosene and gasoline, 
u this act called necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, 


pet re 
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sca. monopo on, hoarding, injurious speculation, or manipula- 
tions, affecting such supply, distribution, and movement; and to estab- 
lish and maintain governmental control of such necessaries during the 
war. The President is authorized to make such regulations and to e 
such orders as he may deem advisable to carry out the provisions of 
this act. He is furtner authorized and directed to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, three commissioners, at an annual 
salary of $7,500 each, payable monthly, who shall constitute a board of 
food administration, and who shall perform such duties in carrying out 
the — pend of act as the President shall direct. One of said 
commissioners shall be a farmer actually engaged at the time of his ap- 
pointment in the cultivation of the soil. The President shall designate 
the chairman of said board. Said commissioners shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the President during the continuance of the war. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to renew the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Washington, leaving out the name of Mr, 
Hooyer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all of the proposed amendment 
after the word appoint and insert: 

A food administrator at an annual salary of $7,500, rable monthly, 
to perform such duties in carrying out the purposes of t 


is act as the 
President shall direct. id food administrator shall hold office at the 


pleasure of the President during the continuance of the war. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I believe that the adminis- 
tration of this bill will be greatly aided and assisted by having 
one administrator. I believe a commission even of three will 
not produce any result as expeditiously as the one administrator 
charged with the responsibility of the performance of this duty. 
` I have said that I believe three would be preferable to five 
commissioners, but I believe that one in time of war is the 
proper number to have, and I am confident if you incorporate 
the amendment I have offered into the bill it will greatly im- 
prove the measure. 

The fear of usurpation, it seems to me, is visionary. One- 
man power in war is necessary. Division of counsel produces 
delay. The inevitable result when you have commissions is 
that disa ts occur between the commissioners and that 
evidently would work to the inefficiency of the service. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
ought to take the bill as it was originally introduced in that 


respect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, There is that very thing going on in the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As the Senator from Mississippi has just 
said, we are having that very thing occurring in the Shipping 


Board. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator think that the advice 
and counsel of a practical, intelligent farmer on the board would 
be productive of friction? Does not the Senator think that 
really it would be very helpful in the solution of the various 
problems which will come up for the consideration of the board? 
I think the advice and counsel of a sensible, patriotic, honest 
farmer would be helpful in discharging the duties of any office. 
Of all the vocations of man none is so calculated to develop all 
the latent qualities of mind and body and soul as that of the 
well-to-do farmer. 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. I have not any doubt that advice of the 
farmer would be good and no doubt it would be taken, but to 
say that he shall have a voice in voting as to whether his 
policy shall be pursued will simply produce wrangling. I have 
not any doubt that Gen. Goethals and Mr. Denman are both 
excellent men, but they have radically different ideas concern- 
ing what is necessary to be done. It is a clear illustration of the 
saying that divided respousibility produces confusion and delay, 
and if there is one thing that is fatal in war it is hesitation. 
On that account it seems to me it is wise to have one executive 
officer, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would just like to ask the 
Senator if he does not think, in view of the fact that the farm- 
ing interests are to be vitally affected, it would go largely to 
reassure the great mass of the producers of this country to 
know that there was a member of the board who was to pass 
upon the matters under consideration here, at least officially, 
who was one of their own class? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I do not think it will pro- 
duce harmony. I believe it will produce dissension. I know 
that farmers are human. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Just like the representatives of the agri- 
cultural States here; they will want something in the bill that 
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may be extreme, just like some of the Senators would like to 
have $2.80 named in the bill as a minimum price for wheat. 
But when you have one person who feels he must represent all 
classes and who is not connected with any industry, his judg- 
ment is likely to be better. Under any circumstances it pro- 
duces discord, it produces delay, it produces an inefficiency of 
administration. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator talks as other Senators have talked 
about dissension in the Shipping Board. Does not the Senator 
know that the Shipping Board is an absolute unit; that there 
is not any dispute between them; that the dispute is between a 
general manager appointed by the Shipping Board and the board 
itself? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know what the dispute is in the 
Shipping Board, but I do know there are two elements, as it 
were, one represented by Gen. Goethals and the other repre- 
sented by the chairman of the board. I know that when you 
have two people to pass upon measures you can not always have 
concord; men’s minds are so constructed that they do not be- 
lieve alike, though both are honest. When you have one man 
then you have one mind to control. Though that mind may 
not be as good as three, it will produce better effect in the end, 
because it will produce effectiveness. 

Mr, President, I believe that as we are in war we ought to 
have an administration by one man, just like we have one gen- 
eral upon the field of battle, If you were going to have three 
men or five men to direct the Army you would have disputes as 
to what is the best course to pursue. We never provide for 
three governors or three sheriffs. We should never provide for 
more than one executive officer, especially in times of war. If 
you have farmers and men representing other industries upon 
this board you are going to have the farmers’ side magnified by 
the farmer, you are going to have the coal industry's side mag- 
nified by the coal magnate, you are going to have some other 
industry's side magnified as to that member's industry. Under 
those circumstances either one of them charged with the duty 
of representing all would be better than to have all three, be- 
cause the very disputes that will occur will cause delay in the 
determination of matters. 7 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator puts himself in antagonism 
to the whole scheme of the management of national affairs in 
time of war. * 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not see that I am in antagonism 
with it. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator think, in view of the 
fact that the farmer is the goat of this legislation, you would 
supplement it and make it perfect to exclude him from the 
board? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not think so. I do not think 
the farmer is made the goat; I think the farmer is made the 
beneficiary. I think when you fix the minimum price at $1.75 a 
bushel for wheat he has a cinch. That is what I think, and it 
can not but produce great results in the way of stimulating 
that industry. 

The inevitable result will be that supply and demand will 
control the price of wheat. In my judgment, when you attempt 
to regulate the maximum price, which this bill does not do, but 
even if it should attempt to do it, you will find great difficulty. 
You can not easily overcome the law of supply and demand 
that is recognized throughout the world as to controlling prices. 
You can modify it to some extent. But I am in favor of this 
bill even if it were to include fixing maximum prices, because I 
believe where exorbitant profits are extorted by certain indus- 
tries the representatives thereof will yield to some extent in 
fear if nothing else of some punishment that might be inflicted 
upon them. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me we should put this execu- 
tive office in the hands of one man, such as the President has 
selected, but even if some one else should be selected it is 
better in time of war that we should have an administrator 
without a board. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am very much inclined to 
agree with the Senator from Colorado. I think even if we 
should have a commission of five we would, in fact, have but 
one member of the board. The others would draw their salaries, 
but there would be but one real executor. The only effect of 
a commission is to provide more salaries, more expense, and less 
efficiency. But the reason why I hesitate to support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado is because it does not seem 
to me exactly respectful toward our leaders. They have agreed 
fipon this bill and haye arranged what should go in and what 
should stay out, and among the other compromises was this, 


that some farmer should be appointed. That, of course, was 
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to placate the farmer for having taken largely everything out 
of the bill except what the farmer produces. I do not think 
it is exactly square to our leaders on the Republican side, some 
of whom are present, some of whom are absent. I see one or 
two of the leaders who framed the bill on the other side. Some 
of them are absent. 

I think before this is finally determined the Senator from 
Colorado ought to consult with the leaders who framed the 
bill. We ought to deal fairly with one another. We ought to 
deal honestly. How can the Senator from Colorado display 
such want of obedience to things after they have been fixed for 
us. These leaders of ours with great unselfishness, these sacri- 
ficing and noble leaders, representing great manufacturing 
States, great iron and steel and cotton States, have sacrificed 
their time, put forth their efforts and so framed the bill that 
it affects the producer alone. Could anything be more magnani- 
mous than that? Shall we display our ungratefulness by reject- 
ing their labors and their unselfish skill? I hesitate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Are the leaders the Senator 
refers to members of the Agricultural Committee, or have they 
charge of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. No; they are the leaders of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. When did they have a meeting 
to consider this measure? 

Mr. BORAH. Now, the Senator is getting into details. 
n It hardly seems proper in war times to reveal these 
secre 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like very much to know 
who are the members of this self-constituted committee of 
leaders, if the Senator can give me the names. 

Mr. BORAH. Men are not elected leaders; they are born 
leaders. [Laughter.] This bill has been framed by them, We 
ought not to attempt, or assume for a moment to change it. I 
hope the Senator from Colorado can assure the Senator from 
Idaho that he has consulted with the leaders as to the privilege 
of offering this amendment. Do not lead us into dangerous 
paths, into a political cul de sac. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that I do not know who are 
the persons referred to by the Senator from Idaho. I do believe 
that it is a good amendment to be made. I have not been in- 
formed that any particular number of men said we will frame 
a measure and put it through the Senate. They have their 
individual views, but the views of each Senator must be con- 
sulted. I would not consider myself bound by them if they had 
made the agreement, but it is like everything else in the way of 
a compromise. Men who have deep interest in this bill no 
doubt have conferred, and they have come to an agreement as 
to the differences among themselves, and they no doubt feel 
that it is best to put the measure in this shape. I feel that we 
ought to have an opportunity to determine the matter for our- 
selves on this particular amendment at least. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt they feel just as the Senator 
says they feel. I have seen evidences of that this morning by 
their votes. For some two or three weeks we spent time here 
putting different things in the bill which ought to be regulated 
and controlled. I heard some of the most intense and powerful 
arguments I have ever heard for putting this and that in the 
bill, but there came a change in the spirit of the dream, and 
the bill was reframed and reorganized. As we had framed the 
bill the things which the farmer must buy—farm implements, 
binder twine, fertilizers, and such things—were included, in- 
cluded after long debate. Now our leaders get together and, 
with a spirit of unselfishness seldom witnessed in legislative 
halls, take out of the bill everything in their States and leave 
in the products of the farm. I hesitate to record a disapproval 
of such magnanimous leadership. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the man who will fill this posi- 
tion will have as great responsibility as any Cabinet officer. 
In my opinion the Secretary of War will have no greater duty, 
no greater responsibility than the man who fills this position. 
It will be equal in importance and responsibility to that of 
any Cabinet officer. In fact, he will be a Cabinet officer in all 
but the name during the continuance of the war. í 

Suppose during the war we had three Secretaries of War, 
three Secretaries of the Navy, three Secretaries of Commerce, 
and three men filling positions at the head of each other execu- 
tive department. Does anyone believe that the war would be 
prosecuted as speedily, effectively, decisively as it will be with 
one man at the head of each one of those departments? 

I can not see but that there will be just as great responsi- 
bility resting upon the man who will fill this position as will 
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rest upon any Cabinet officer most intimately connected with 
the war. It is of just as great importance and responsibility 
to provide food and supplies at home and for the Army as it is 
to raise an army and put it into the field to fight.. An army in 
the field without food is of no more benefit than an army in the 
field without munitions would be. Food is just as essential 
to suecess in war as munitions, and the supply must come from 
the people who are working at home to support the troops in 
the field. 

As I said the other day, I do not believe there is any doubt 
that one man, a man of action, decision, experience, skill, 
knowledge, executive ability, in this position would act more 
effectively, efficiently, promptly, and decisively than three men, 
for it is certain there would be more wrangling and delay with 
three than with one. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Before the Senator takes his 
seat. if he will permit me, I wish to ask him, since he has illus- 
trated the point he is making by using the Secretary of War, 
have we not a Council of National Defense, consisting of more 
than one person, which we have to advise the Secretary of War? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; to advise the Secretary of War, and the 
food commissioner or administrator may have advisors. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Secretary of War is the 
chairman of the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not so understand; but, anyway. we have 
only one head of the War Department, the Secretary of War. 
We should have one man at the head of the food administration, 
and he should be Mr. Hoover. He may have numerous assistants 
and advisors, but there should be one head and his word should 
be decisive. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission. we have the 
different commissions that have been appointed in the wisdom of 
this body. We have distributed them so as to avoid one-man 
power, and we did it in the Council of National Defense. 

While I am on my feet I wish to call attention to the fact 
that in the Council of National Defense every industry repre- 
sented is represented by a personal interest. 

Here we come to the conservation of food, and I heartily agree 
with the proposition incorporated in this amendment that there 
shall be a commission of three, one of whom shall be a repre- 
sentative of the class that produces those things which are to be 
administered ; that that class shall be officially represented, just 
as the steel people are represented as to the steel supplies of 
this Government, just as the textile producers are represented 
on the board by those who are interested in textile work. 

-I am surprised that men in a democratic Government in this 
hour of our travail shall say that democracy is not competent 
to take care of and provide for its own perpetuation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
South Carolina takes his seat I desire to ask him a question. 
He has referred to the fact that we have an Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a Federal Trade Commission. Does not the 
Senator recognize that those commissions were frame? for peace 
times? Does he not recognize that deliberation and judgment 
and time are necessary to solve the problems with which they 
deal? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Those commissions are op- 
erating in times of war. and their composition has not been 
changed. They operate during the war as officials, as they have 
done in times of peace. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but they operate as to matters which 
require discussion and judgment and hearing. You have got to 
give a hearing in such cases. The commission sits as a court, 
and you can not have such a form of administration to be effec- 
tive in time of war. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Colorado to the fact that, even in our 
Council of National Defense, when the question arose as to the 
purchases of coal, I think it was, for the benefit of the people 
of America we had more than one commissioner. One man 
would not do. A price of $3.50 a ton for coal was asked, 
and it was refused because there had been contracts made for 
about half that price. That was one instance where having 
more than one man on a board saved the American people quite 
a nice sum of money. I took occasion to congratulate the man 
who stood by his guns and got the coal at a reasonable price. 
I believe that if we have more than one man on this board the 
people of America will be better satisfied, for it will be a nearer 
approach to democracy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I had risen for 
the purpose of offering an amendment when the Senator from 
Colorado rose to offer his amendment. I am in favor of the 
amendment not only for the reasons which have already been 
given, and which I shall not repeat, but for the further reason 
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that if this amendment is adopted the act, when it is passed, 
will be put into effect very promptly; but if we provide for a 
commission of three there is no telling when that commission 
will be organized. Judging from the past it will be quite a 
while. After the Federal reserve act was passed it was nearly 
a year before the board provided for therein was appointed. 
After the shipping law was passed it was several months be- 
fore the Shipping Board was appointed. So if we provide for 
a commission of three in this bill, there is no telling when this 
act will be put into effect. It seems to be generally accepted 
that the President has the man selected whom he wants to ad- 
minister this act. So if we provide for a commission with just 
one administrator the act will be put into effect promptly. That 
is what we want. 

It has been urged that it is very important to have this act 
passed promptly. So we have said; and so, when we are going 
to vote on it, I think we ought not to put anything into it which 
is likely to delay putting it into effect. ; 

The controversy between the Shipping Board and the manage- 
ment, and so forth, has been referred to in this debate, and I 
want to refer to a matter with reference to that. I think it is 
very unfortunate that we have this conflict; but the real injury 
that has come to the country has come not by reason of the 
controversy between Mr. Denman and Gen. Goethals, but the 
injury has come because of the failure on the part of the Presi- 
dent to do promptly the things which we authorized him to do. 

Over a month ago we authorized the President as follows: 

The President is hereby authorized and empowered, within the limits 
of the amounts herein authorized. to 3 requisition, or take ever 
the possession of for use or operation by the United States any ship now 
constructed or in the process of construction or hereafter constructed or 
any portion thereof or charter of such ship. 

We gave that power to the President. The President could 
have exercised it, but he has not done so. We saw by the papers 
this morning or yesterday that ships under construction for for- 
eign countries in our shipyards have not been commandeered. 
Why not? The President has the power to do it. I learned 
from reliable information a few days ago that within two or 
three weeks four large 8,000-ton steel ships, which were being 
constructed in the yards at Seattle, had been allowed to pass 
into the hands of a foreign country; and I saw in the papers 
two or three days ago that two 8,000-ton steel ships at Seattle 
had been allowed to pass under the Japanese flag. Mr. President, 
those ships ought to be under the American flag. They ought 
to have been put there under the authority given to the Presi- 
dent over a month ago. 

I am satisfied that the President has made up his mind as to 
whom he wants to appoint to carry out this act. I doubt if he 
has in mind a commission of three; he has not been considering 
that. So I am in favor of giving him the power to appoint one 
man, in the hope that he will do it the very next day after this 
act is passed and is put into effect. . 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, Iswant to suggest to the 
Senator from Washington that I do not think the President 
deserves criticism for failing to do what the Senator has called 
attention to. If those ships are going to be used by the allies, 
I think it is a matter of prudence to permit some other nation to 
own and use them and thereby let some other nation than our 
own run the risk of having them sunk at sea. I do not see any 
ground for complaint or cause of censure of the President's fail- 
ure to take them over. On the contrary, I think the President's 
conduct in the matter is highly commendable. These ships are 
going to serve the same purpose that they would serve if they 
were taken over by the United States, and the Government that 
takes them over will assume the risk of having them sunk. So I 
do not think the criticism of the President of the United States 
by the able and patriotic Senator from Washington is deserved 
in this instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think there should be a com- 
mission of three to direct the handling and control of the com- 
modities of this country, as provided in this amendment The 
difference of time required by the President to appoint one man 
or three men to enforce the provisions of this bill will not delay 
the operation of the bill a day. Before the bill reaches the 
President it will have to go to conference, when it passes the 
Senate, and the conference report will have to be agreed to. 
Between now and until the bill reaches the President he will 
make up his mind whom he intends to appoint. I do not believe 
it will be 24 hours after he signs the bill before he sends the 
nominations of three persons to fill the positions provided for 
in this bill to the Senate of the United States for confirmation. 

Mr. President, the labors involved in administering this bill 
will be so great that no one man can carry them into operation 
quickly. I have no doubt that the President will appoint Mr. 
Hoover as the chairman of the proposed commission. The bill 
authorizes him to appoint the chairman. I want to say that 
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Mr. Hoover will need all the assistance that he can possibly 

get. There will have to be an organization from one end of 
the country to the other, in every State, in every city, and in 
every little hamlet. I might say, Mr. President, that I think 
part of that organization is already effected; that I believe 
many of the men selected are in the different States to carry on 
the work as soon as the bill becomes a law. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think some work is being done now by a number of peo- 
ple in different States of the Union, and it can not help but be 
an advantage to Mr. Hoover to allow the President to select two 

persons who are qualified to assist him in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

I believe, as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr] 
said, that the board ought to have on it one farmer, who knows 
all about the details of the raising of wheat, its cost, and mode 
of handling, to assist in every way in looking out for the in- 
terests of the farmers of this country. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amendment offered by the 

Senator from Oregon will be adopted by the Senate. 

“Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
author of the amendment and to the Senator from Oregon that 
we ought not to attempt to determine the question presented by 
the amendment at this time. Whether the power should be 
administered by one man or by a body of men must depend upon 
the power which we grant. There are some things that are 
eminently fit to be intrusted to a single person; there are other 
things which are just as manifestly proper to be committed to 
more than one person. 

If the power of the original bill is to continue, the man who 
would propose to give that power to one person is either uncom- 
prehending of the character of the task or he is indifferent to 
the welfare of his country—one or the other. To say that we 
should give the power to one man to fix the price of every 
commodity known to the industry of America is so alarming 
that it ought not to be considered for a single moment. To say 
that one man should determine the distribution of a single 
commodity is quite a different thing, but this bill as it is now 
would commit to the administrator the duty of fixing the price 
of everything that is known to American life; and to me even 
a suggestion that we should give a power of that kind to one man 
is abhorrent, and the people of this country will never toler- 
ate it. 

I suggest these things because we have lately carried on an 
investigation before a committee of which I am a member with 
regard to coal. I consider coal as more important than food 
in the present situation. If it is proposed to give one man the 
authority to fix the price of all the coal in this country, I would 
not only oppose it so long as I had a voice with which to oppose 
it, but, if it were adopted, it would require me to vote against 
the bill. I can not think of it with any kind of complacency. 
Therefore, I suggest to the Senator from Colorado and to the 
Senator from Oregon that we ought to pass through this bill and 
determine, first, what powers we are intending to grant and 
then select the tribunal with reference to the power rather than 
with reference to any preconceived notions we may have about 
administration. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
tion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator take into consideration 
the fact that whether we have a commission or whether we 
have one man to administer this bill it is all subject to the power 
of the President of the United States? There is, therefore, a 
safeguard whether it is placed in the hands of a commission or 
in the hands of an individual. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would be no more willing, Mr. President, 
to give the administration of these questions to the President of 
the United States than I would to Mr. Hoover. There are 
powers here that ought not to be conferred upon any man, for 
no man is capable of executing these powers. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator think, then, that 
there are powers in this bill that ought not to be given to any 
three men? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Well, there are some powers that I think 
ought not to be conferred upon anybody; but there are a great 
many powers that I am entirely willing to see conferred upon 
a body of men, indeed powers which I shall insist upon being 
conferred upon a body of men when the time comes for the offer- 
ing of amendments upon the floor. But that is not the question. 
We have not yet determined the character of the bill itself, 
the quality of the powers or the extent of the powers. Is it 
not reasonable to defer the decision with regard to the com- 
mission until we know what the President is to do through a 
single person or through a commission? If called upon to 


Will the Senator yield to me for a ques- 


vote at this time, I shall vote in favor of the commission, al- 
though I desire to suggest to the Senators who composed the 
amendment that it keeps the promise to the ear and may break 
it to the hope. 

The President is not required to assign to this commission a 
single duty. He can select other agencies for the administra- 
tion of the entire bill. I rather look upon the introduction of 
the commission as simply a tub to the whale, simply a sop to 
those who have been insisting upon divided authority, for there 
is not attached to the commission a single duty, a single au- 
thority, by virtue of the law itself. The language of the pro- 
posed amendment is that the commission “shall perform such 
duties in carrying out the purposes of this act as the President 
shall direct.” If he does not care to direct the commission to 
carry out the purposes of the act or to administer any part of it, 
he need not do so; and he may select another and entirely 
different agency for that purpose. I think, if we are to have 
a commission, it ought to be attached to the authority we here 
convey in some more direct and inseparable manner than is 
provided in the amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I was entertained by the 
argument of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sanru], as I 
usually am by his arguments, especially with that part of it 
wherein he appealed for three commissioners, and stated that 
there ought to be at least one farmer on the commission. Now. 
as I understand, the bill comprehends both food and fuel and 
is limited to them. The Senator from South Carolina sug- 
gests that a farmer be placed on the commission because the 
bill includes food. I wonder if he would apply the same argu- 
ment and say that we should also make a member of the com- 
mission a coal operator or some one interested in fuel. I am 
inclined to think he would not. 

However much we may object to arbitrary power, which neces- 
sity seems to compel, it hardly seems possible to me that anyone 
who favors an administration of these subjects in the most. 
effective manner can argue that that effectiveness will not be 
greater through one man than through a commission, and cer- 
tainly if we were to compose that commission of interested 
parties we could not possibly hope to accomplish the object 
desired. The advice and knowledge of practical farmers and 
of coal operators should be obtained before any drastic action 
is taken either by one man or by a commission. Personally I 
am disturbed by doubts as to the wisdom of this proposed legis- 
lation, but if we must legislate, as I know we will, I want the 
most efficient law possible, and already too much time has 
been occupied in its discussion. 3 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, there is more than one way to- 
destroy a man’s influence and break him down. Since the days 
of the ancient Greeks one of the favorite methods has been to 
heap honors upon a man and praise his virtues. Aristides was 
finally weakened and his influence destroyed by his enemies 
when they adopted the method of always referring to him as 
“Aristides the Just.” 

I myself feel that Mr. Hoover has been injured from the outset 
of the work that he has undertaken by too much praise. I 
have no doubt that some of the objection to Mr. Hoover that has 
been shown on the floor of the Senate has come from the fact 
that he has been placed by unwise friends in too exalted an 
atmosphere. It will be a protection to Mr. Hoover to be one of 
a commission of three, If he is the food administrator, he will 
be called the “food dictator.” If he is one of three commis- 
sioners, no one can properly call him the “ dictator,” because 
the others can outvote him, I think it would be a protection 
to him, and I hope his friends will vote for a commission con- 
sisting of three. 

There is an excellent reason why there should be a commission 
of three at least, and that is so that different-interests may be 
fairly represented on the board. I understand that Mr. Hoover 
is himself a mining engineer of distinction. He will know 
something about coal. There is no doubt that the farmers 
should be represented, so that they will have more confidence 
in the board than they would otherwise have, not that they will 
be able to influence the board for the benefit of the farmer, but 
they will have a direct means of knowing what is going on, so 
that nothing will be concealed from them; and I myself think, 
since the bill deals mainly with food, that the third member of 
this commission should be a woman, for woman has more to do 
with the actual preparation of food and with the consumer than 
has anyone else. So I hope that the compromise that has been 
offered by the Senator from Oregon will receive the sanction of 
the Senate. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the yeas and nays. ` 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to have the amendment to the 
amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 


The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the 

words “he is further authorized and directed to appoint,” in 
line 18, page 2, of the amendment, and insert: 
a food administrator at an annual sa of $7,500, Pils act monthly, 
to perform such duties in carrying out the purposes o is act as the 
President shall direct. Said food a Anise ba shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the President during the continuance of the war. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as heretofore, 
I vote “ nay.” . 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsuH], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Fersan] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas]. The junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] 
has a pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. 
We have arranged that the Senator from Colorado and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico may stand paired, allowing the Senator 
from Wyoming and myself to vote. This announcement may 
stand for the day. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krey], I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general paid with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from California 
IMr. PHELAN] and vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire if the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CALDER. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], but I am at liberty to vote on 
all matters connected with this bill. I therefore vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BeckHam]. I am advised that, if present, the Senator 
would vote “nay” on this question, and I therefore permit my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Brapy] on account of illness. I will permit this 
statement to stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 63, as follows: 


YEAS—10, 
Borah Ki Pomerene Williams, 
Johnson, Cal. Med ary Shafroth 
Jones, Wash, Myers Townsend 
NAYS—63. 
Ashurst Hale McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Harding Martin Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hardwick Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Hitchcock New 
Calder Hollis Norris Ster 
8 Husting Overman Suther 
James Page Swanson 
S Johnson, S. Dak, Penrose Thompson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Tillman 
Curtis Kellogg Poindexter Trammell 
Dillingham Kendrick Ransdell Underwood 
Fletcher Kenyon Reed Vardaman 
France Knox Sheppard Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen La oe Sherman Watson 
Gore Io Shields Wolcott 
Gronna MeCumber Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Beckham Goft Owen Stone 
Brady Hughes Phelan Thomas 
Fall Kirby Robinson Walsh 
Fernald Lewis Saulsbury Warren 
Gallinger McLean Simmons Weeks 
Gerry Newlands Smith, Mich, - 


So Mr, SHarroTH’s amendment to Mr. CHAMBERLATN’s amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment, which I send to the desk, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. After the word “ gasoline” it is proposed to 
insert “fron, steel, copper, and aluminum.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I believe that the original 
bill, as amended, included too many products. I believe that 
the amendment now offered by the Senator from Oregon as a 
substitute does not include enough, and I think it should include 
tron, steel, aluminum, and copper. 

When I had the floor before I presented the fact that these 
industries of copper, iron, steel, and aluminum were practical 
monopolies—not, perhaps, monopolies in the legal sense, but 
practical monopolies in the sense that these large industries 
were conducted by a very few great corporations that practically 
controlled the industry, and whose voice in the industry was 
omnipotent. I called attention to the fact that these preducts 
were essential to the successful prosecution of the war; that 
they all entered into the make-up of munitions of war. I also 
pointed out the fact that they are basic materials, related to 
almost every other form of production, and without which few 
forms of production can be successfully conducted. I also 
pointed out the fact that, though these great industries had 
been mobilized at Washington under the sanction of the law 
which provides for the Council of National Defense and the 
advisory commission, and although they are represented by the 
great chiefs of industry who ought to have breadth of vision, 
they have failed to realize their opportunity in making a reason- 
able price for the Government and a rensonable price for the 
public, and that in pursuing these skyrocket prices they were 
raising the price level so high that an effort would be made to 
raise the wage level throughout the country in order to corre- 
spond with it, and that that would mean continual unrest, con- 
tention, and strife—civil war—whilst we are engaged in the 
supreme eontention abroad, 

I contend, Mr. President, that in view of these facts it is es- 
sential that the heavy hand of the Government should be laid 
upon these industries; that if there are industries which in 
time of stress can be called public necessities and which require 
public regulation, these are the industries. I have called atten- 
tion to the fact that the control of these industries is in a few 
hands, that there need not be a confusion of counsels, that they 
have the ability to survey the situation and the power to meet 
it, and that they have failed of their opportunity. 

Mr, President, they are even more culpable than the coal pro- 
ducers of the country; for we know that the production of 
bituminous coal is in the hands of myriad men, unable to have 
a common mind upon any subject. whereas these men are so 
thoroughly bound together and so few in number that It is easy 
for them to reach a conclusion. The coal industry lost its oppor- 
tunity, in my judgment; for whilst ostensibly it lowered the 
price from $5.50 to $3 a ton, the operators ignored the fact that 
that was doubling the price of less than $1.50 a ton a year ago; 
and so they failed to meet their opportunity, though they met 
it in better form than the chiefs of these other industries. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to load down this bill, but I do 
insist that if there are necessaries, these are necessaries; that 
if there is need of Government intervention anywhere, it is 
necessary here; that not only the wants of the Government and 
of the public require it, but the safety of our country at the 
conclusion of the war. If, as the result of skyrocket prices to 
which we surrender these industries now, wage levels are raised 
throughout the country, we will find at the end of the war that 
we will have a wage level far beyond that of any other coin- 
peting country, and that in the world’s markets our products, 
produced by higher-paid labor, can not meet the products of 
other countries, and that upon our own soil the products of 
sos labor from abroad will dispiace the products of our own 
country. 

Any economist ought to view this condition with apprehension 
and alarm, and particularly the intelligent men who control 
these great industries, and who ought to have sufficient breadth 
of vision and sufficient knowledge of economic laws. to realize 
that this is no time to impose either upon the Government or 
upon the country exaggerated prices for the preducts which they 
control; and that a wise statesmanship, not only in the interest 
of the country, but in the interest of the commodities themselves, 
demands that there should be an immediate naming of a fair 
and reasonable price for their commodities, both to the Govern- 
ment and to the public. 

Mr. President, I think it essential that the prices to the public 
should be the same as they are to the Government. It is just 
as necessary, as I stated this morning, that we should have 
a strong Nation as it is that we should have a strong Army. 
We must have our people well fed and well clothed and well 
equipped if we wish to sustain a well-fed and well-clothed and 
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well-equipped Army, and monopoly should not be allowed to im- 
press its power either upon the public or upon the Government 
itself. 

Mr. President, the captains of industry in this country have it 
in their power to so adjust their prices as to avoid the applica- 
tion of the governmental forces which are now being sum- 
moned to regulate them. They deplore the tendency to State 
socialism, but if State socialism comes it will be because they 
have failed to meet the issue of the hour by a wise and states- 
manlike maintenance of reasonable price levels. I ask for the 
yeas and nays upon the amendment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before, I vote 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
make the same announcement as before regarding my pair and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, 1 would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kesey] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 27, nays 50, as follows; 


YEAS—27. 
Borah Husting McNary Shields 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Nelson Ster 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Newlands Thompson 
France Kellogg Norris Townsend 
Gore Kenyon Reed Trammell 
Gronna ollette Sheppard Vardaman 
Hitchcock McCumber Sherman 

NAYS—50. 
Ashurst Hardwick Myers Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Hollis ew Smoot 
Brandegee James Overman Stone 7 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak ge Swanson “4 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Tillmaa 
Cl amberlain Kerdrick Poindexter Underwood 
Colt King omerene adsworth 
Culberson Knox Ransdell Warren i 
Dillingham Lewis Shafroth Watson ` 
Fletchers Lodge Simmons Williams 
Frelinghuysen MeKellar Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hale McLean Smith, Ga. 
Harding Martin Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Beckham Gerry Phelan Sutherland í 
Brady Goft Pittman Thoma: 
Fall Hughes Robinson Walsh 
Fernald Kirby Saulsbu Weeks 
Gallinger Owen Smith, Mich. 


So Mr, NewLanps’s amendment to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’ s amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 6, after the words “ kerosene 
and gasoline,” it-is proposed to insert the following: - 


And, upon a finding by the President that a necessity exists 838 
such other things of whatever kind, nature, or description as the Presi- 
dent from time to time shall include by proclamation. 


Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I fully appreciate that the 
situation as to food, fuel, and feed is the most acute, and yet 
there is no question in my mind that before long many other 
things will have to be, and some now ought to be, included 
which will appear just as immediately necessary as these things 
designated in the bill. 

I do not know whether we are going to have a recess of Con- 
gress or not; but we may have a recess, and emergencies may 
arise when it will be entirely essential—yes, indispensable— 
that this law shall apply to other commodities besides -the 
things mentioned in the bill. I went into this matter yesterday 
at some length, and I do not propose to repeat what I said 
then; but I want to say that for the reasons there stated, and 
for the reasons I now state, it seems to me that this amendment 
ought to be adopted, so that at least during the recess and until 
another bill can be enacted in place of it designating other com- 
modities that shall be put within the control of the Government 
in the same manner and to the same effect as these others we 
shall have some power in the hands of the President whereby 


we can regulate things that we may need to have regulated. 


before Congress meets again, or, after it does meet, before we 
must put in five or six weeks in discussing another bill. 

This does not touch anything that is in this substitute al- 
ready, but it leaves the things not mentioned in the bill entirely 
in the hands of the President when the need is presented. 

I hope that the amendment may be adopted, and I ask for the 
yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not vote for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, although much might be 
said in support of the same. Because of the extortionate prices 
alleged to have been charged by middlemen and speculators in 
foodstuffs, a demand was made upon Congress to enact a food- 
control bill. The view seemed to be that prices could be fixed 
by a commission created by Congress that would reduce the 
prices of food products to the consumer. The contention is now 
made that it is improper to control the products of the farm, 
unless the Government shall -regulate the commodities which 
the farmer requires, and it is suggested that steel and farm 
implements, as well as a great variety of commodities, shall be 
subjected to governmental control and regulation. 

I have never been an advocate of the theory of price fixing upon 
the part of the Government. It has proven unsatisfactory and 
futile whenever practiced and is reminiscent of outworn forms 
of legislation. The law of supply and demand and legitimate 
and proper competition have been the accepted formula in the 
economie world for more than 100 years. It is possible that great 
concentration of capital and the development of monopoly, not 
only in production but in transportation, may in part nullify the 
beneficent law of competition and lead to governmental regula- 
tion, which in the end will terminate in State socialism. I believe 
this bill, if enacted into law, will prove a disappointment and 
will fail to-realize the expectations of its proponents. I was 
interested in the contention of the Senator from Nevada | Mr. 
NEWLANDS], who called attention to the exorbitant and ex- 
tortionate prices being charged by the steel companies, the coal, 
aluminum, and other organizations producing things which are 
necessities in our civilization. He called attention to their failure 
to respond to the needs of the people and to measure up to the 
standards of patriotic duty. I did not vote for the Senstor’s 
amendment, although there is much to be said in favor of the 
proposition that if you control the products of the farm by 
governmental legislation there should be regulation of cther 
commodities required by the farmer as well as by the public 
generally. But I am so averse to governmental regulation and 
the intrusion of the Government of its power into private enter- 
prises that I felt constrained to vote against the motion. It 
may be, before this war is over, that the Government will be 
compelled to lay its heavy hand upon many activities and con- 
trol the business of many corporations and individuals. How- 
ever, I think I speak the sentiments of some Senators when I 
say that the corporations referred to by the Senator from Nevada 
and which were included within his amendment and those re- 
ferred to in the committee’s original amended bill need not 
conclude that their extortionate prices and their unjustifiable 
profiteering will be condoned or approved. They will be remem- 
bered when the revenue bill comes up for consideration. And, 
speaking for myself, if not for others, there will be a disposi- 
tion to require them to put into the Treasury of the United 
States the gigantic sums which they have wrongfully extorted 
from the people. It is to be regretted that, in this war period, 
there should be a purpose upon the part of so many to exact 
from the Government, our allies, and our people prices that are 
not only abnormally high but such as can be properly denomi- 
nated extortionate. 

This bill is in the nature of a compromise, as I understand it, 
and, while I do not approve of many of its provisions and am 
not ‘satisfied with its general plan, I shall support it in the end. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustine) to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN |]. 

Mr. HUSTING. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. AsHurst, and he an- 
swered in the negative. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to huve the 
amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call has begun, and a re- 
sponse has been made. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr, FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same transfer of my pair as before, and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). 
make the same announcement as on the former vote of the 
transfer of my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
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Hucnes] to the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky - Mr. BECK- 
itas] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. THonAs’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. THomras] on account of illness. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Sautspury] is detained on important business. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was e 
yeas 15, nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Kenyon Nelson 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak, La Follette Pittman 
Gronna Jones, Wash, McCumber Thompson ~ 
Husting Kellogg McNary 
NAYS—58. 

Ashurst Hardin New Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hardwick Norris Smith, 8, 
Brandegee Hitchcock Overman 

Broussard Hollis Owen Sterling 
Calder James Page Stone 

pn al Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Swanson 
Co Kendrick Poindexter Townsend 
5 nson King Pomerene 

Curtis Knox Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lewis Shafroth arren 
Fletcher Lodge Sheppard Watson 
France McKellar Sherman 

Frelinghuysen McLean Simmons Wolcott 
Gore Martin Smith, Ariz. 

Hale Myers Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—23. 

Beckham Gof Robinson 

Brady Hughes Saulsbury Underwood 
Fall Kir 15 Shields 
Fernald Newlands Smith, Mich. Walsh 
Gallinger Phelan Sutherland Weeks 
Gerry Reed Thomas 


So Mr. Huszixc's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move as an amendment to 
insert after the word “gasoline” the words “ fertilizers and 
fertilizer ingredients.” 

Mr. President, this amendment is not of extreme interest to 
the agriculturists in my part of the country, our soil is still 
young and very fertile; but it is of great importance to the 
older soil of the South. I hope it will be adopted. I do not 
think it is wise to undertake to regulate the products of the soil 
without taking care of those things which enter into the soil 
and cause its productiveness. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as before, I vofe “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to ask if the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Akos HARDING. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that 
Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] is detained on important busi- 
ness. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 50, as follows: 


> YEAS—27. 
Borah Husting Nelson Shields 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. New Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Norris Townsend 
France Kellogg Owen ell 
Gore La Follette Reed Vardaman 
Gronna McCumber Sheppard Watson 
Hitchcock McNary Sherman 
NAYS—50, 

Ashurst Hollis Myers Smith, Md. 
Bankhead James Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak, Overman Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Page Sterling 
Broussard Kendrick Penrose Swanson 
Calder Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Per yenan King Poindexter Wadsworth 

Knox Pomerene Warren 
88 Lewis Ransdell Weeks 
Dillingham Meike Shafroth Williams 
Fletcher McKellar Simmons Wolcott 
Hale McLean Smith, Ariz, 
Hardwick Martin Smith, Ga. 


Tiun bel NOT VoTING—19. g 
Brady Gerry Phelan Thoma 
Fall Goff Robinson Tillman 
Fernald Harding n Underwood 
Frelinghu engne® Smith, Mich. Walsh 
Gallinger Stone 


So Mr. Boran’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we have now reached the 
point I presume where we are going to vote on the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to sec- 
tion 1 of the bill. For several days the Senate gave attention 
to section 1 of the bill. It is quite an important section. As 
it came from the House it referred to foods, feeds, and fuel, 
and articles required for their production. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, after a great deal of deliberation added 
several things to the articles enumerated by the House. The 
Senate again after two or three days’ debate and consideration 
of the section added several more provisions. All these were 
added after unlimited debate, after full consideration, and, I 
think, without exception upon a roll call of the Senate, at leagt 
many of them were put on by a yen-and-nay vote, until when 
the Senate got through with the section the Senate had added 
petroleum and its products, steel and iron and their products, 
copper and its products; hemp, jute, sisal, and their products; 
lead, timber, lumber, farm implements and machinery, and fer- 
tilizers. These things were added, as will be disclosed by an 
examination of the Record giving the debates, on the theory 
that if we were going to control the products of the farm we 
ought to give to the same authority in the same law the control 
of the things that the farmer has to buy. 

I call your attention, Mr. President, to the fact that if a mini- 
mum price is fixed in accordance with this or any other law 
on any of the products of the farm one of the considerations 
that ought to be and undoubtedly will be taken into account 
in fixing that price will be the cost of the things that the 
farmer has to buy. It was therefore the theory of the Senate, 
it was the deliberate Judgment of the Senate, it was the conclu- 
sion of the Senate that those things the farmer had to buy in 
order to produce should be included with his products in the 
regulation. 

But, Mr. President, for two days, perhaps three days, we have 
noticed in the papers that all this was going to be changed 
because it was announced in the morning paper day after day 
that the leaders of the Senate had made up their minds to 
overrule the Senate on these things, that the leaders were in 
consultation and they had prepared a bill in fact and in due 
time they were going to put it across. I only noticed that in 
the Washington Post, and having no corroborative evidence, 
of course I did not believe it, but later on when I came to 
the Senate I saw the program being carried out just as it had 
been announced; and I now find the Senate, after unlimited 
debate having fixed certain things in the bill, on a limited 
debate with a cloture undoing what they did and obeying the 
mandate of the wise men and cutting out from control all the 
things the farmer has to buy. 

I am amazed at Senators arguing in favor of this proposition 
when they say, one after another, as several of them have 
done, “I am in favor of having these things controlled, hut we 
do not control them in this bill. I am in favor of controlling 
these things and having them controlled by law, but I am going 
to vote to take them out of control in this bill.” Some Senators 
argue, and perhaps have made themselves believe, that the bill 
is going to be defeated if that is not done. I want to say to you, 
Mr. President, that the bill will lose more supporters by con- 
fining the bill to a control of what the farmer produces and not 
including in the same bill and in the same law the things that 
he has to buy than it will by any other feature of the bill. As 
a matter of economy, for the minimum price which I presume 
will be fixed on one or more of the products of the farm we 
ought to control the things that those who produce those articles 
have to buy. We ought to regulate them. We ought not to 
submit the farmer to control with his product and compel him 
to pay what may be asked for what he has to produce. Mark 
you, Mr. President, if we do, the men who fix the minimum price 
will have to fix it higher, and it will mean a great deal of 
possible expenditure of public funds, in my judgment, if that 
course is pursued. 

First, it seems to me to be a matter of common justice that 
if we are going to control the output of the farm we ought in 
the same way, by the same machinery, under the same law. by 
the same power, control the things that the farmer has to buy, 
to see that he is not fleeced in that direction; and then as a 
matter of economy we ought all to be interested in having a 
minimum price that will be fair, that will not be too high, be- 


cause under the regulations of this bill that will probably be- 


come the real price. If we do not take any control of the prod- 
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ucts that the farmer must buy, knowing that he is going to pay, 
as has already been shown to-day, from 100 to 600 per cent 
advance for those things, we must know that that means an in- 
creased minimum price. if we want to stimulate production, 
because the object of fixing a minimum price is to stimulate 
production. 

The world is short of food and we all concede that we want to 
increase the yield particularly of wheat. perhaps in time other 
things, and if we fix a minimum price with a view of stimu- 
lating production it must be so high that it will be profitable. 
That profit is affected by what it costs to produce the crop. It 
is affected by what the farmer pays for his farm machinery. 
That you have taken out from regulation. It is affected by what 
the farmer in some localities—not in mine, but in a great many 
localities—has to pay for fertilizers. That has increased 600 
per cent in cost. That is now excluded by this proposed amend- 
ment of the leaders, and so on through everything that the 
farmer has to buy. 

But, Mr. President, if we fix a minimum price that is re- 
munerative—and none other will be any good—if we fix a mini- 
mum price that is profitable—and none other will accomplish any 
increase of production—we must take all these things into con- 
sideration. It is not necessary to say, as has been said by 
one Senator, that when we come to the revenue bill we shall 
increase the taxes on the steel men and on the fertilizer men, for 
that will not affect the minimum price which we will have to fix 
for the farmer to regulate the production of food in this country. 

It seems to me, therefore. Mr. President, since we come to this 
test between the substitute, that takes all the things that the 
farmer has to buy out of the bill, and the bill as we once fixed it 
after deliberate and candid consideration and judgment, that 
Senators ought to hesitate before they vote now in accordance 
with the demands of these leaders who have, wisely or unwisely, 
as the case may be, taken all these things out from the control 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
The Senator from Nebraska will pardon the Chair. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska a question, and he can answer it in my 
time. It has been suggested to me, by, I suppose, some of the 
leaders, that this matter is largely taken care of in another 
amendment which these leaders have prepared, and which I 
suppose they expect to submit, but which they have not referred 
to apparently in this debate. That is found on page 7. It pro- 
poses to strike out all of section 5 and to insert in lieu thereof a 
provision with reference to licensing all kinds of business. Un- 
der this they provide that “the President is hereby authorized 
to give a license,” and so forth, “to any person operating an 
elevator "—— 

Mr. NORRIS. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. From page 8 of the committee 
rint, which embodies all of the amendments which our leaders 
ave prepared. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not a committee print. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; it is a committee print. 
That is what it is called. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those amendments are not reported by the 
committee, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; but they have got the com- 
mittee to have them printed. 

Mr. NORRIS. They had to use some committee stationery, 
then, to print them? 7 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They have had access evidently 
tu the committee room, although I understand they are not mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Some of them probably are members of the 
committee. It would not do to say that there are no leaders 
on the committee 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, well, I thought the place of 
the committee itself had been taken by these Senators, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is probably true; but I suppose that in 
some way they got some of the committee stationery, printed the 
proposed amendments on that stationery, and headed it “ Com- 
mittee Print.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 8 they provide for a 
license, and in line 17 it reads: 


Fourth. Any person operating a factory which produces farm imple- 
ments or machinery which enter into interstate or foreign commerce. 


Then— 


Sixth. An son engaged in producing, selling, or handling fertilizer 
or fertiliser inavediontes> p i 


Without taking time to read further we find that “ whenever 
the President shall find that any storage charge, commission, 
profit, or practice of any licensee is unjust or unreasonable or 


discriminatory and unfair or wasteful,” he “shall order such 
licensee, within a reasonable time fixed in the order,” to make it 
just and reasonable; and if the licensee shall refuse to do so, he 
ean take away their license. In other words, I understand that 
this provides for a regulation of all the charges for farm imple- 
ments; for instance, for fertilizer, and so forth, and that by this 
provision the farmer is protected. Has the Senator from Ne- 
braska examined that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator, in 
the first place, that it is limited, as the Senator has noted, to 
articles of interstate commerce, which has nothing to do with 
the price. f 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If they can regulate the profit, 
it seems to me that necessarily would regulate the price. 

Mr. NORRIS. The profit of a factory? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where does the Senator get that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The print says on page 9: 

Whenever the President shall find that any storage charge, commis- 
sion, profit, or practice 

Mr. NORRIS. Weil, certainly a storage charge or a regula- 
tion of a storage charge on farming implements, for instance, 
would got accomplish anything. ? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that; but the word 
“ profit,” as I understand, is what they claim will give the Presi- 
dent power to regulate the charges which shall be made to the 
farmer, because they can regulate the profits made in factories, 

I notice this peculiar phraseology in connection with coal: 


Fifth. Any person operating a coal mine producing coal, and any 
person d in coal, which enters into interstate or foreign com- 
merce— 


That would catch the retailer as well as the man who oper- 
ates the mine; but with reference to farming implements, it 
only touches the person operating the factory and does not go 
to any person dealing in farming implements. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Washington desire my 
judgment on that? ' 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. A factory manufacturing, for instance, farm 
implements could sell them at a profit to a subsidiary corpora- 
tion of not to exceed one-half of 1 per cent, and they could 
dispose of them then to a dealer from that corporation at a 
profit of 2,000 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Suppose we should Insert in this 
language here 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say further, while I am on the question, 
that if this section to which the Senator refers would regulate 
and prevent exhorbitant prices being paid by the farmer, then 
why not regulate them all in that way? Why not exclude every- 
thing and put it into this section, if that is going to regulate 
prices? I am not talking against that provision or of the pro- 
posed amendment. There is something similar in the bill, and 
I think that is an important thing and ought to be in it, but it ` 
certainly will not save the farmer from the payment of exhorbi- 
tant prices. 4 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Suppose we should insert in line 
18, after the word “ machinery,” the words “and any person 
dealing in farm implements or machinery“? 

Mr. NORRIS. On what page does the Senator suggest that 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 8, in line 18, so that 
it would provide a regulation not only of the person operating 
the factory but of the person dealing in farm implements—for 
instance, the retailer. Does not the Senator think that that 
would help it considerably? 

Mr. NORRIS. It might, although my opinion is merely given 
offhand, just having the matter called to my attention. I have 
not given it any consideration. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, it has occurred to me, aftér 
listening to the remarks of my distinguished neighbor from 
Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts J, who has referred so frequently to the 
leaders, and at the same time listening interestedly, as I have, 
to those who do not assume that quality, that perhaps it would 
be well for a “neutral” to speak. I can not quite describe 
the impression that has been made upon my mind by listening 
to the debate on this bill. I have been wondering what one 
who is disinterested would say of the discussion in the United 
States Senite—whether we were debating warfare between 
selfish Interests in the United States or whether we were debat- 
ing means of furthering the defense of our common country. 

I come from a neutral State, Mr. President. Ohio is both 
industrial and agricultural. I am not sure but that we are the 
third or forth corn State in the Union. We raise half as much 


wheat as North Dakota; we rate about the third in quantity 
of oats produced in any State in the Union, and unless the 
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weather man interferes very. much with our harvest, we are 
going to make the most splendid contribution of wheat this year 
that the State has ever made to the bread supply of the Nation. 

So I am a “ neutral,” Mr. President, as between the agricul- 
turist, on the one hand, and the industrial brother on the other ; 
and, oddly enough, I know a little something about farming. I 
have followed the cradle, Senators, with the rake, when wheat 
sold for 40 cents a bushel, That was in the day when farming 
was something of a contest for subsistence. In this latter day 
farming has become an occupation for profit; and I happen to 
know that, under normal conditions, dollar wheat makes it a 
very profitable occupation—perhaps not to the farmer who 
farms the farmers, but it is to the farmer who farms a farm; 
and I make bold, Mr. President, to say now that the regulation 
of the price of wheat will indirectly operate to regulate the price 
of all farm products, and that is exactly what this bill is aimed 
to do or it ought not to be a pending proposal before this body. 

It is not a discrimination, Mr. President, against the Ameri- 
can farmer. I said a moment ago I represent an agricultural 
State. I have not received 20 protests from farmers against the 
passage of this proposed regulatory measure. The Ohio farmer 
who is promised $1.75 for his wheat will be reasonably content. 
If the Congress desires to put a higher price on wheat and 
maintain the relative cost of bread for the American industrial 
worker, it. must of necessity provide for a higher compensation 
for that workman. 

Of course, Mr. President, I should like to have it understood 
in the beginning that I am not much in sympathy with any 
feature of this bill, certainly not with the principles involved. 
I accept it as a matter of necessity in a time of war. I think it 
is the entering wedge to the establishment of the socialized 
state; and I have opposed pending amendments suggesting the 
inclusion of iron and steel and their products and numerous 
other necessities that the American farmer must buy, because I 
think the regulation of the price of the great necessity, flour, 
is the most that we need do in this trying hour, and it is the 
least step toward the socialized state. 

I know how Senators feel; I have listened with a great deal 
of interest, and with mixed impressions, to discussions in regard 
to the suspension of constitutional powers. Well, Mr. President, 
that suspension, if it were not unseemly to say it, began last 
year in this body when the United States Congress undertook 
to fix a wage rate in this country. I refer to the passage of the 
Adamson law. When we established that principle and the 
United States Supreme Court gave its assent, we laid the first 
stone in the structure of the socialized State; and it is impor- 
tant to say at this hour that while we are making the world 
safe for democracy we are going through the processes of revo- 
lution or evolution that are very likely to leave the world a 
socialized democracy. 

‘You need not be surprised thereat. In this tumult of the 
world, in this contest between popular government and au- 
tocracy, in the great revolution in Russia and the hoped-for 
revolution in Germany, there has come the inevitable contest 
between the toiling mass and those who have heretofore domi- 
nated society.. It need not be surprising, therefore, to find 
slumbering beneath the surface in these United States the un- 
mistakable processes of revolution. I am not seeking to paint 
a pessimistic picture, but I have the strong conviction, Mr. 
President, that in this year of 1917 we have much more to do 
than to preserve the American Republic. We have the greater 
task of preserving the inherited institutions of the fathers. If 
this body had adopted any one of the pending amendments in 
whose behalf arguments have been made on this floor, we would 
have driven not one but many a wedge into the overturning 
of the institutions we boast to-day. 

Yet, Mr. President, I recognize the necessity that grows out 
of the exigencies of this world tumult. The toiling masses 
of America can not live under our standards of living at the 
present high cost of the necessities of life. If you could regu- 
late the habits of men by statutory enactment, if Congress could 
prescribe a little self-sacrifice and still more of thrift, then the 
entire problem would solve itself. No Congress, no political 
party, no leadership can set aside the abiding laws of economics. 
You can not abolish the requirements of the law of supply and 
demand; you can only temporize and avoid its effects. If I 
could haye my way I would say to the people of the United 
States, “If there are things that seem to you too high, do not 
buy,” and we would soon solve the problem. That is one of 
the reasons why I very readily assented to the opposition to 
putting in all these different products, iron and steel and other 
enumerated necessities, 

Why, Mr. President, we are the most extravagant Nation on 
the face of the earth. I listened a little while ago, with mucb 
respect and great interest, to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 


NEWLANDs] talking about the extreme necessity of a well-fed 
and well-cared-for people. Well, in a sense that is a very agree- 
able thing to say, but if I could fix a condition to strengthen the 
fiber of the citizenship of the United States of America I would 
prescribe some self-denial; and I want to put the prediction in 
my remarks now that the nation which comes to the fore in 
the great reorganization and reconstruction of the social fabric 
and the industrial world after peace comes again will be the 
nation which has taught itself some self-denial, some economy. 
and thrift in its every-day affairs. 

The greatest difficulty with the United States of America 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio will 
pardon the Chair. The Senator’s time 

Mr. HARDING. I want to say this, Mr. President: The 
greatest difficulty with the United States of America is that we 
have lived according to extravagant standards ; we boasted them. 
It was a peculiarly American development. Nobody has been 
willing to preach that we ought to modify somewhat our style 
of living. If I could have my way, Mr. President, I would go 
back to the good old simple days of the fathers, and if we 
could do that we would solve, naturally and effectively, the 
problem that this Congress is now trying to solve inside of 60 
days, with the law that we have already enacted providing 
against the export of foodstuffs from this country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, one of the results of the 
adoption of the substitute will be to take cotton out of the bill. 
I voted to include cotton in the bill on a former occasion be- 
cause I believed that it was so fundamental a necessity that 
it was entitled to the protection and the privileges of the bill, 
and that the possibility of the recurrence of a disaster to cotton 
like that of 1914 ought to be prevented. It has become evident, 
however, that the bill can not be passed, or that its passage will 
be seriously imperiled, with the retention of cotton in the meas- 
ure, and I shall support the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
The question is on the substitute proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], 
but I am at liberty to vote on this measure. Therefore I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FER- 
NALD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 60, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—60. 
Ashurst Hardwick ae Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Hollis Smith, Md. 
kham James Need Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smoot 
Jones, N. Mex, Page Sterling 
Calder Kendrick Penrose Stone 
Kenyon Pittman Swanson 
Colt King Poindexter Thompson 
Knox Pomerene Trammell 
Dillin Lewis Ransdell Vardaman 
Fletcher Lodge Saulsbury . adsworth 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shafroth Varren 
cKellar Sheppard Watson 
cLean Simmons Weeks 
Harding Martin Smith, Ariz. Williams 
NAYS—16. 
Borah Hitchcock La Follette Reed 
Cummins Hustin McNary Sherman 
France Jones, Wash. Nelson Sutherland 
Gronna Kellogg Norris Townsend 
NOT VOTING—20. 
Brady — Gerry Owen Thomas 
Culberson Goff Phelan Tillman 
Fall Hughes Robinson Underwood 
Fernald anes: Cal. Shields Walsh 
Gallinger Kirby Smith, Mich. Wolcott 


So Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment and ask to 
have it printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to offer the 
amendment to section 5, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Secnerary. It is proposed to strike out all of section 5, 
and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to wit: First, an n 
Su used for the storing of 

tes a part of interstate or — commerce; 
for the stor- 


producing coal, and any 
mg in coal, which enters into interstate or f com- 
person engaged in producing, sto „ or handling 
r ingredients which enter into interstate or foreign 
commerce; seventh, any person, not a retailer as defined in this section, 
who shall engage in han any of the foregoing enumerated products. 
Whenever the ~sident shall give notice that the fo: peresa, or 
any of them, shall be required to take out a license as herein provided, 
it shall be unlawful for — n to engage in aye 2 such business 

ce! and conforming the rules and 
Whenever the President 


shall have given said notice it shall be unlawful for any carrier to 
receive for nsportation any of the e enumerated products 
from any person who shall not have obtained the license herein author- 


ized 
storage charge, commission, —— or practice of any licensee is unjust, 
or unreasonable, or discriminatory and unfair 


e ed in the 
continue the same, unless such order, which shall recite the facts goana, 


0 
dent, may, in lieu of any such unjust, unreasonable, discriminato: 
nfalr sto 


sion, profit, or practice, and in any 
such order of the President shall be prima facie evidence. An 
t this section, knowin 


on any business 

fhis section, or willfully fails or refuses to discontinue any unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory, and unfair storage charge, 8 profit, 
or practice, in accordance with the requirement of an order — under 
this section, or any tion deg under this section, or the 
officer or agent of any carrier who shall knowingly receive for trans- 
portation any such product from any person so required to take out 
such license but who shall have failed or refused to do so, or whose 
license shall have been revoked, shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
` Provided, That this section shall not apply 
denere (including Hvestock farmers) . 
eners cluding Hv: rmers), or other person 0 
~ ye ae of any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, 

va 
actually conducted by him, nor shall anythin 
strued to authorize the fixi 


5 per annum. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, if the Senators fol- 
lowed the amendment which has just been read and compared 
it with the section as it now stands in the bill as reported from 
the committee, they will find this essential difference: 

Section 5 now provides that from time to time, “ whenever 
the President shall find it essential to license the importation, 
exportation, manufacture, storage, mining, or distribution of 
any necessaries constituting a part of commerce with foreign 
countries, or among the several States, including the several 
Territories and the District of Columbia, in order to carry into 
effect any of the purposes of this act, and shall by proclamation 
so announce, no person shall, after a date fixed in the proclama- 
tion, engage in business” unless he has a license for that pur- 
pose issued under the act. Now, in this amendment 
that portion of section 5 has been stricken out and in lieu of it 
is inserted the following: 

The President is authorized, whenever in his Judgment the national 
security and defense will be thereby subserved, to require the followin 
persons to take out licenses in such form and under such rules an 
regulations as he may prescribe, to wit: First, any person operatin 
an elevator or other sto’ used for the storing of whea 
which constitutes a part of interstate or foreign commerce; second, u 
person operating a cold-storage establishment for the storage of mea 
poultry, or dairy products 1 a part of interstate or foreign 
commerce; third, any paata operat a packing house producing 
meat or meat products which enter into interstate or foreign commerce ; 
fourth, any person operating a factory which produces farm implements 
or machinery which enter into interstate or foreign commerce; fifth, 
any person operating a coal mine producing coal, and any person deal- 
ing in coal, which enters into interstate or foreign commerce; ý 
ony person engaged in producing, storing, or handling fertilizer or fer- 
tilizer ingredients which enter into interstate or apee, e commerce ; 
seventh, any person, not a retailer as defined in this on, who shali 
engage in handling any of the foregol: enumerated products. When- 
ever the President shall give notice that the foregoing persons, of any 
of them, shall be req to take out a license as herein provided, it 


shall 
having obtained said license and conformin 
tions prescribed in connection therewith. 

993 said notice it shall be unlawful for any carrier to receive for 


be unlawful for any person to engage in any such business without 


to the rules and regula- 
enever the President shall 


rtation any of the fo 
person who shall not have ob 
provided for. 

In other words, the original bill covered all necessaries. The 
amendment, as submitted, limits the licensing feature. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, 

Mr. NELSON. Why have you omitted from the storing pro- 
vision corn and oats and limited it simply to wheat? I refer 
to line 9 of page 8 of this substitute bill. The licensing only 
relates to elevators storing wheat, not to those that store corn 
or oats. Why have you omitted those? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know that there was any 
particular purpose in it. Wheat is the principal food com- 
modity, and therefore wheat was specifically included. 

Mr. NELSON. Is not corn a food commodity, too? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it is. 

Mr. NELSON. Why should not corn be included? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, it might have been included, Mr. 
558 It can be amended if the Senator thinks it ought 
to be. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest that the Senator amend it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest that the Senator offer an 
amendment. 1 have limited it to wheat in the portion of the 
bill to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. NELSON. I am not one of the leaders, so it would be 
useless for me to offer it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Neither am I, I will say to the Senator. 
I am simply a worker in the ranks trying, as best I can, in a na- 
tional crisis to reach a fair solution of a most difficult and 
puzzling question. I thought it best to confine it to wheat, as 
did many Senators with whom I have conferred. If the Senate 
wants to change it or modify it in any way, of course the Senate 
has the power to do it. I simply offer that as a substitute for 
section 5 of the bill as it stands; and I have no doubt that the 
Senate, following its usual practice, will offer a great many 
amendments to it before the discussion ends. The suggestions 
which will be made in this Chamber will but confirm my state- 
ment that the subject is a most difficult one to solve and adjust, 
for no two Senators will entertain the same views upon it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I desire to call up my 
amendment to this section, if the original section has been per- 
fected so far as the acting chairman of the committee is con- 
cerned. I will ask the Senator from Oregon, in charge of the 
bill, whether he has amended the original section so far as he 
cares to have it amended? If so, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the substitute. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
posed to offer to the substitute, Mr. President. 
Senators would offer other amendments. 

Mr. THOMPSON, My amendment is to strike out the inter- 
state and foreign commerce clause wherever it appears in this 
section. I should like to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the words“ which 
constitutes a part of interstate commerce” where they appear 
twice in the amendment, and the words “ which enters into in- 
terstate or foreign commerce” where those words appear four 
times in the amendment, and all similar words wherever they 
may appear in said section or in said proposed amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I offer this amendment 
and desire a vote upon it, because the matter proposed to be 
stricken out has no place in a bill of this kind, and because, in 
my judgment, it will interfere very greatly with the full oper- 
ation and administration of the law as contemplated by the act. 

It seems to have been the plan of those opposed to this bill 
to put in the bill as many objectionable things as they could 
to prevent its passage; and, failing in that, to put in the bill as 
many things as possible to limit it in its operation. 

These clauses, in my judgment, are the most objectionable 
of any in the bill, so far as the operation of the act is con- 
cerned. I am aware that there are some Senators who have 
claimed that this was necessary to make the act constitutional, 
but I do not believe that the constitutional lawyers who made 
the argument will seriously contend that there is greater power 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution than there is 
under the war power of the Constitution. 

This is not an attempt, Mr. President, to exercise the powers 
of Congress under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
There is no intention of that character, but it is purely and 


ing enumerated products from an 
ed the license herein authorized an 


That is the only amendment I pro- 
I assumed that 
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simply, as stated on the face of the bill, and as every line of 
the bill indicates, an exercise of the war power, which is the 
greatest power we have under the Constitution, it having been 
laid down fundamentally and by the highest court in this land 
as to be absolutely without limitation, except, of course, ac- 
cording as it may be modified by international law. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to present a constitu- 
tional argument in the limited time I have this afternoon, but 
I wish briefly to review many of the authorities which have 
been produced here, so that the minds of all may at least be 
at rest as to the constitutionality of the bill without these 
clauses, and also to make the bill* better in its enforcement 
within the object of the law. First, we have the case of Miller 
against The United States, reported in Eleventh Wallace, page 
268, where the Supreme Court held that the confiscation stat- 
ute passed during war times was constitutional, and where it 
laid down the doctrine that legislation founded upon the war 

powers—— 

ea GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I can not yield in the limited time I have. 
I would be glad to yield if I could do it without it being taken 
out of my 10 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to remind the Senator that in the case 
of Miller against the United States it was the confiscation of 
the property of an enemy, not of a citizen. 

Mr. THOMPSON. But the court did lay down the proposi- 
tion, and it is the law of this case, and the Senator can not pro- 
duce an authority of any higher court to the contrary, that the 
war powers of the Government have no express limitation in 
the Constitution, and the only limitation to which their exer- 
cise is subject is the law of nations. In this same ease the 
proposition is laid down flatly: 

The Constitution confers upon Congress express! 
war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
captures on land and water. Upon the exercise of aoe ese powers no 
restrictions are imposed, Of course, the power to declare war involves 


the power to prosecute it by all means and in any manner in 
war may be legitimately prosecuted. 


It is also held in this case: 


For it is evident that legislation founded upon the war Pg a of 
the Government, and directed against the public enemies of United 


3 
es respecting 


States, is sub to different considerations and limitations from those 
applicable to legislation founded upon the municipal of the Gov- 
ernment and directed inst crim: Legisla: the former case 


is subject to no limitations, except such as are imposed by the law of 
nations in the conduct of the war. * 

The war powers of the Government Sain ee express limitation in the 
Constitution, and the only limitation to which their exercise is subject 
is the law of nations. 

We have heard read one of the leading cases which was re- 
ferred to by the distinguished Senator from New 
[Mr. Hotzrts], Luther v. Borden (7 How., 1), where the court 
lays down the principle that the constitutional guaranties 
against search and seizure, two of the most vital rights of citi- 
zens, do not prevail under martial law, a form of civil war. 

We have here the case of McCulloch against Maryland, which 
has been read so many times, reported in Fourth Wheaton, 
where Gols principle is. laid down by Chief Justice Marshall on 
page 421: 

t Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitu- 
on— 

As it is in this case under the war power— 
and all the means which are appropriate, . are r ada to 
that end, which are not prohibited, but consis and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

Then we had cited the celebrated Legal Tender cases, Knox v. 
Lee and Parker v. Davis (12 Wall, 45), the National Bank 
cases, and Willoughby on the Constitution, where the whole 
principle is summed up in section 715, which I desire to have 
made a part of my remarks, as I have not time to read it now. 

The constitutional power given to the United States to declare and 


all means calculated to weaken the 1 and to b to 
a successful conclusion. When dealing with the enemy all acts that 
are calculated to advance this end are legal. President 
in the exercise simply of his authority as Commander Chief of the 


Army and Navy may, unless ater ge by congressional 


of international law, and Congress mo by law authorize measures 
which the courts must recognize as id, 

penalties not su rted by the general usage of na 

of war. Thus N aa the ivi y War in certain cases the provision by 
con onal statute for the confiscation of certain enemy property or 
land was enforced, though such confiscation was not in accordance with 
the general usage "of foreign States. 

Even in dealing with ite. own loyal subjects, the power to wage war 
enables the Government to override in many particulars private rights 
which in time of peace are inviolable. 

The power to war carries with it the authority not to 


wage 
bring it to a full conclusion but, after the 5 of active 
operations, to take measures to provide against its renewal. As the 


Faart hue te Stewart a Babe: “The measures to be taken in carry- 
ction are not defined. The decision 


the Constitution. In the 
5 case is not limited to victories in the field and to the 
dispersion of the insur bag ral gona forces. It carries with it inherently the 
power to guard the Immediate renewal of the conflict and to 
remedy the erl. evils “ich have arisen from its rise and progress.” 

In the case of Stewart against Kahn (11 Wall., 498) these 
fundamental principles have been applied by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. They have so briefly and succinctly stated 
the case that I desire to read this much of the opinion: 

is authorized to make all laws n and proper to carry 
into 3 granted powers. The measures to taken in carryin 
on war and to suppress insurrection are not defined. The 
all such questions rests wholly in the discretion of those to whom the 
substantial powers involved are confided by the Constitution. 

We have had a long line of authorities both from the funda- 
mental law and the decisions of the higher courts sustaining 
this principle. 

We are here exercising the war power and not a single 
authority has been produced which in any way contradicts the 
right of Congress to pass this law without any limitation in 
interstate commerce. Limiting it to interstate commerce raises 
the question immediately as to all preducts as to whether they 
are to enter into interstate commerce or not, which is a needless 
controversy and throws a damper upon the enforcement of the 
law in the very outset. The party we aim to reach will dodge 
behind the interstate-commerce clause. 

These authorities show that Congress had passed these acts 
strictly as a necessity of war, and whether the power was 
express or implied it made no difference as to their constitution- 
ality. The life of the Nation was in jeopardy, as it is now, and 
the doctrine of self-preservation was resorted to to maintain it. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature as well as the first 
law of nations. The construction of the courts on the war power 
of Congress is in accordance with the old maxim, “ Salus populi 
suprema lex — the good of the people is the supreme law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Oregon in charge of the bill. I should like 
to ask him why this licensing provision is limited to the storing 
of such articles as will constitute a part of interstate or for- 
eign commerce. What is the purpose in connection with that 
limitation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will recall that in the 
Agricultural Committee there was a great diversity of opinion 
amongst the members of the committee as to whether it was 
necessary to confine it to interstate commerce. The committee 
was fairly evenly divided, and when we reported out a bill, the 
Senator will remember, there was a sort of a compromise reached 
under the terms of which one section of the bill omitted inter- 
state commerce and the other section included the words “ inter- 
state commerce.” I myself do not believe that the bill is framed 
under the interstate clause of the Constitution. I believe it was 
contemplated to have been framed, and the powers given under 
it are under the war-power clauses of the Constitution, but be- 
cause there has been such a difference of opinion among Sena- 
tors on it, that was inserted. 

Mr. KNOX. I entirely agree with the Senator from Oregon, 
as I do with the argument just made by the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. THOMPSON], that we are not fighting this war under 
the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, and if we 
were, section 4 of the bill should have had the limitation in the 
section now under consideration. I feared that the thought 
might have been in the mind of some Senators, because the argu- 
ment has been advanced on this floor, that the only power we 
have is under the interstate commerce power. I quote from an 
argument made upon the bill by the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Hardwick], some week or 10 days ago, who, having read 
the fourth section of the bill, said that it applies to “the pro- 
visions of interstate and foreign commerce, which is the full 
limit of the power of Congress.” I do not think the interstate 
and foreign commerce clause of the Constitution of the United 
States is the full limit of the power of Congress in a case of 
this kind. I think it has nothing whatever to do with this legis- 
lation. We are legislating, as the Senator from Kansas has well 
said, under the war power. To emphasize the opposite doctrine 
the Senator from Georgia read section 4 of the bill which pro- 
vides, for instance— 

That it is hereby made unlawful for any person willfully to destroy 
any necessaries for the purpose of cing the price or restricting 
the supply thereof. 

He said that in a measure to prevent the destruction, for in- 
stance, of wheat or of corn or of food of any kind, or of steel 
or of any supplies which might be necessary for the Government, 
if it is done within a State it is beyond the reach of the Federal 
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Government to prevent such destruction; and that any act, 
or this act specifically, which was then under consideration as 
it is now, which undertook to lay its hand upon the authorities 
of the State or individuals residing within the State to prevent 
them from destroying things that were necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war was beyond the power of Congress, 

To me that idea is not only repugnant but it can not be sus- 
tained by any process of reasoning of which I am aware. If 
it were true, all that our enemies would have to do would be to 
gain control of the central products located within the State 
and destroy them at their own sweet will, unless the State eX- 
ercised its authority to prevent it. Im other words, the United 
States at war, would be helpless to prevent the destruction of 
articles which were essential to the prosecution of the war. I 
am glad to know that the Senator having charge of the bill dis- 
avows any such idea. ~ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me answer the Senator. If I 
had not thought that everything mentioned in the section was 
such products as go into interstate commerce, I could not have 
‘brought myself to accept this as a compromise. I believe every- 
thing mentioned in it goes into interstate commerce, but, as I 
said before, I think the position the Senator takes is absolutely 
correct, that under the war power the Congress can legislate and 
go right into the States and do whatever it pleases to carry out 
the purposes of the war power. 

Mr, KNOX. I am not, however, Mr. President, in favor of 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Kansas, because 
I can see a difference between the necessity of a provision such 
as the fourth section, which would prevent hoarding and prevent 
destruction or prevent willful waste of things that are necessary 
for the prosecution of the war, and the necessity for licensing 
concerns that are engaged wholly in intrastate commerce. I 
believe in all of the limitations that can be imposed upon the 
licensing system, and as this is one of the licensed limitations 
imposed upon that system, I would be opposed to the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have on more than one 
occasion in committee urged that the licensing system, what- 
ever it shall be, shall be limited to persons and corporations 
handling articles going into interstate commerce. In doing 
that I have not had in mind any constitutional question. To my 
mind it is entirely a practical question. If we were to clothe 
the Government with the power to license every person, firm, or 
corporation engaged in handling the products recited in this 
bill, we would bring within the jurisdiction of the Government 
thousands and thousands of small local dealers in all the tiny 
hamlets and small villages all over the United States, whose 
business is strictly local in character, and to bring them under 
the terms of this bill and under the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion that is going to enforce this law would simply pile up a 
tremendous burden of intricate and useless details upon the 
commission which is going to administer this statute. 

It can not be contended, I think, Mr, President, that any little 
produce dealer, we will say, who purchases wool or butter or 
eggs or grain, in a little hamlet of two or three hundred people, 
is a factor in fixing prices. Certainly it can not be contended 
that he is a factor to a sufficient extent to justify compelling 
him and thousands and thousands of men like him to take out 
a Federal license. But those produce dealers who engage in 
business upon a scale sufficiently large to compel them to ship 
the products which they buy and sell in interstate commerce 
may be said to be factors in the national food situation. 

I have believed from the beginning if we are to have any 
licensing system at all we would accomplish everything that we 
want to accomplish by limiting the license to those firms, per- 
Sons, or corporations dealing in goods which are going in turn 
into interstate commerce. 

For those reasons I hope the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Oregon, as at present printed in the committee 
print, will prevail. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think I ought to say a few 
words on account of the fact that I have favored the basing of 
the licensing section on the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
To my own mind the licensing section is utterly repugnant. 
To require a free man in a free country to take out a license 
to transact business when he should be encouraged to trans- 
act business runs counter to my view. of first principles as well 
as of sound public policy. : 

I do not think that any one man, however wise, ought to be 
vested with the power to revoke any man’s license to carry on 
business and thus hold in the hollow of his hand millions of hon- 


est business men in a free Republic. The power to license and 
the power to revoke license is the power of life aud death. 

My conclusion that this licensing provision ought to be based 
on the commerce clause of the Constitution is founded on the 
license-tax cases reported in Fifth Wallace. Those cases arose 
out of a statute passed in 1864. It was an internal-revenue 
measure. It was passed during the Civil War. It was, passed 
when the war power was at the very summit of its omnipotence, 
when all limitations had been cast away, and whatever of in- 
finity there is in the war power was then in unlimited operation. 

But the Supreme Court, in interpreting that statute, held 
that it was a taxing law; that the licenses required were merely 
a receipt for the tax; and the court declared that Congress 
could regulate commerce over which it had the power of regula- 
tion; that Congress could regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce by requiring a person engaged in such commerce to take 
out a license. But the court indicated that Congress could not 
require a man carrying on a purely intrastate business to take 
out a license, and that such a license, if required by Congress, 
would confer no authority upon such person to carry on such 
5 domestic commerce within the limits of the 

e. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GORE.. Certainly. 

Mr, KNOX. For a question. When did I understand the 
Senator from Oklahoma to say the act was passed which he is 
discussing? 

Mr. GORE. In 1864. `: 

Mr. KNOX. The case is reported in Fifth Wallace? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KNOX. I am reading from the Recor the speech of the 
junior Senator from Georgia, in which he quotes from that case, 
which says: 
share twenty-ninth section of the internal-reyenue act of March 2, 


Reading from the case in Fifth Wallace to which I assume the 
Senator is referring. 

Mr. GORE. I may say that in 1867 the law was amended so 
as to strike out the word “ license“ and make it purely a tax- 
ing law in terms as well as in fact. The court having held that 
the license was merely a receipt for the tax, the law was amended 
in that way. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I am rather inclined to think 
I shall vote for the amendment as offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]; but I am very jealous of any 
movement to base the powers under this bill on the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution. I wish to say a word 
about the tax license case just referred to by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

In that case the statute was upheld, and the defendants were 
convicted, but there was no word said about the war power. 
The statute was not passed as an exercise of the war power. 
There is nothing in the case or in the opinion that would indi- 
cate that. All there is is a dictum by a single judge that the 
action in the case must not be construed as extending the power 
of Congress to interfere with business within a State. The war 
power is not discussed at all in his opinion, and the case cited 
is no authority in any sense against putting anything we want 
in this bill as a war measure. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the 
constitutional phase of this amendment or to oppose it. I do 
desire, however, to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that when a few days ago I offered an amendment which sus- 
pended the right of the owners of whisky to remove it from bond 
during the period of the war it was strongly asserted—and after 
a night’s reflection the assertion was persuasive—that it was 
unconstitutional, because without compensation it deprived the 
owner of the property of the right to use it. This provision at- 
tempts to give to the President the right to forbid all property 
owners within the scope of its provision the right to use their 
property at all; the right to use property which is not ordinarily 
subject to the police power of the State, as is intoxicating liquor. 
I do not in the least think that we can give to the President, 
either as a war power or otherwise, the authority to forbid the 
owners of property of this sort its use without compensation ; 
but I have said this only to commend it to those who were so 
solicitous about the constitutional privileges of those who happen 
to own intoxicating liquor. 

I rose principally, Mr. President, to suggest that there is upon 
the table, and will shortly be presented by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], an amendment relating to the regulation 
of coal, which I regard as infinitely more effective than the one 
contained in this section, : 
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While I do not intend to move to strike out the paragraph. in 


this section which relates to coal, when the time comes I shall 
endeavor to point out how utterly futile it will be in the pro- 
tection of the people of this country against the excessive prices 
for coal which now prevail, and which we have every reason to 
believe will. prevail in the future. It is simply idle to suggest 
the relief through the fixing of profits for each individual coal 
operator. I did not want silence on my part to mislead the 
Senate into the belief that I regard this provision as sufficient 


presents the amendment to which I have referred it will be 
considered upon its merits, without regard to the provision 
which happens to be in this licensing section. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am not one of those 


position ; 


tend the licensing power to every line of food sales, 
line of food and fuel business. If we reach those 
interstate commerce, we reach the larger dealer and 
the control practically to the retailer. I think we go 
the necessity requires, and I think we cover the case so 
accomplish all that we are called upon to accomplish. | 
Without passing upon the question as to whether there might 
not be a necessity which would justify legislation going further, 
I think the facts that confront us really require us to stop with 
the provision as offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN]. I shall therefore vote against the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THosrpson]. I do not know 
just what the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE] or the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumactys] is with refer- 
ence to coal. Those amendments will probably come up as inde- 
pendent propositions. It will be sufficiently soon to reach conclu- 
sions with reference to them when they are before the Senate. 


gress in attempting to confer upon the President the authority, 

either himself or through an agent, to say what amount of profit 

the business men of this country may make in their individual 

ae It is utterly abhorrent to my idea of free institu 
ons. 

I do not think the time has come when we ought to 
President, “ Look around, and whenever, in your AE, 
think it should be done, say to this man or to that man, ‘ 
can not do business without taking a license ; a 
when you take it you can only conduct your business acco’ 
to the regulations I will hand to you, together with 
one of which will be that you shall not make more 
cent or 4 per cent profit on your business.“ I do not 
there is any occasion whatever for that kind of legislation 
time. I regret that any such provision is in the bill at 
prefer the amendment of the Senator from Oregon to the 
sion of thé bill because it limits the universal extension 
merated in section 4. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator from Idaho desires to 
speak, I will yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
spoken once. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was going to suggest an executive 
session, that is all. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator desires an executive session, I 
do not care to occupy the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are a number of Senators who 
desire an executive session; and, unless there is some Senator 
who desires to go on now, I will move an executive session, but 
I do not want to lay this bill aside unless that course meets with 
the general approval of the Senate. 


11 
a 


4 


u- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaha 
recognized 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

” RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o’ciock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, July 19, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, July 20, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 19 (legisia- 
tive day of July 18), 1917. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Albert Schoonover, of Los Angeles, Cal., to be United States 
attorney, southern district of California. (Reappointment.) 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. ~ 
Charles W. Lapp, of Ohio, to be United States marshal, north- 
ern district of Ohio. (Reappointment.) 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


To be colonels with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill original 
vaca 


Lieut. Col. Henry D. Snyder, subject to examination required 


law. 
senses Col. Allen M. Smith, subject to examination required 
aw. 
Lieut. Col. Joseph T. Clarke. 
Lieut. Col. Merritte W. Ireland. 
Lieut. Col. Henry C. Fisher. 
i Ne Col. Henry A. Shaw, subject to examination required 
y law. 
Lieut. Col. Francis A: Winter. 
Lieut. Col. Champe C. McCulloch, jr. 
Lieut. Col. Frederick P. Reynolds. 
i Lieut. Col. Paul F. Straub, subject to examination required 
y law. 
Lieut. Col. Alexander N. Stark. 
Lieut. Col. Charles Lynch. 
Lieut. Col. Edward L. Munson, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 
Lieut. Col. James M. Kennedy. 
. Lieut, Col. Deane C. Howard. 
Lieut. Col. William H. Wilson. 
Lieut. Col. William F, Lewis, subject to examination required 
by law. 
Lieut. Col. Thomas S. Bratton. 
Lieut. Col, Thomas J. Kirkpatrick. 
1 Lieut. Col. Irving W. Rand, subject to examination required 
y law. 
Lieut. Col. Powell C. Fauntleroy. 
Lieut. Col. James S. Wilson. 
ee Col. Basil H. Dutcher, subject to examination required 
law. 
Lieut. Col. Leigh A. Fuller, subject to examination required by 
law. 
Lieut. Col. George A. Skinner. 
Lieut. Col. Carl R. Darnall, subject to examination required 
by law. 
Lieut. Col. Henry Page. 
Lieut. Col. Bailey K. Ashford. 
rcs Col. Henry A. Webber, subject to 9 required 


by la 

Lieut. Col. Jere B. Clayton, subject to examination required 
by law. 

Lieut. Col. Weston P. Chamberlain, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

Lieut. tea Edward R. Schreiner, subject to examination re- 


by la 
Lieut. Col. 1 Frederick M. Hartsock, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 
1 Lieut. Col. Douglas F. Duval, subject to examination required 
y law. 
5 Lieut. Col. Clarence J. Manly, subject to examination required 
y law. 
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To be lieutenant colonels with rank from May 15, 1917, to fil 
original vacancies. 

. David Baker, subject to examination required by law. 

. Albert E. Truby. 


5 James R. Church, subject to examination required by 


. Joseph H. Ford. 
. Percy M. Ashburn, 8 to examination required by 


. Elmer A. Dean. 
Francis M. C. Usher, subject to examination required by 


Willard F. Truby. 

Frederick F. Russell. 

. Edwin P. Wolfe. 

Henry S. Greenleaf, subject to examination required by 


. Louis T. Hess, subject to examination required by law. 
. Christopher C. Collins, subject to examination required 


. Benjamin J. Edger, jr. 

. Samuel M. Waterhouse. 

. Eugene H. Hartnett. 

. Clyde S. Ford, subject to examination required by law. 

. Charles E. Marrow, subject to examination required by 


NM. A. W. Shockley, subject to examination required by 


. Theodore C. Lyster. 
. Sanford H. Wadhams, subject to examination required 


. Chandler P. Robbins, subject to examination required by 


Thomas L. Rhoads. 
. Harry L. Gilchrist, subject to examination required by 


. William J. L. Lyster, subject to examination required by 


. Elbert E. Persons. 
. William N. Bispham, subject to examination required by 


. Edward F. Geddings. 

. Arthur W. Morse. 

Frank C. Baker. 

Charles R. Reynolds. 

Paul C. Hutton, subject to examination required by law. 
Frederick A. Dale. 

. Jay Ralph Shook. 

. William E. Vose, subject to examination required by 


. Frank T. Woodbury. 

. Henry H. Rutherford, 

. Ernest L. Ruffner. 

. Eugene R. Whitmore, subject to examination required by 


. Patrick H. McAndrew. 
. Charles Y. Brownlee, subject to examination required by 


j. John A. Murtagh. 
. George M. Ekwurzel, subject to examination required by 


. Gideon McD. Van Poole, subject to examination required 


by Jaw. 

Maj. William W. Reno, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Maj. Carroll D. Buck, subject to examination required by law. 

Maj. George H. R. Gosman. 

Maj. Conrad E. Koerper, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Maj. John H. Allen. 

Maj. Rabert U. Patterson, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Maj. Robert E. Noble. 

Maj. James W. Van Dusen, subject to examination required 
by law. 

Maj. Roger Brooke, subject to examination required by law. 

Maj. Wallace De Witt. 

Maj.. Robert M. Thornburgh. 

Maj. Robert B. Grubbs, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Maj. Matthew A. De Laney, subject to examination required 
by law. 

Maj. Horace D. Bloombergh. 

Maj. Paul S. Halloran. 

Maj. Kent Nelson, subject to examination required by law. 


Peter C. Field. 

Herbert G. Shaw. 

Louis Brechemin, jr. 

. Clement O. Whitcomb. 

Wilson T. Davidson. 

. Cosam J. Bartlett, subject to examination required by 


Reuben B. Miller, subject to examination required by 
. Charles A. Ragan, subject to examination required by 
. William R. Eastman, subject to examination required by 


James F. Hall. 

. Raymond F. Metcalfe. 

Maj. Edwin W. Rich. 

. Perry L. Boyer, subject to examination required by law. 
. James M. Phalen, subject to examination required by 


. James L. Bevans, subject to examination required by 
. William L. Little, subject to examination required by 
. Allie W. Williams, subject to examination required by 


. John L. Shepard, subject to examination required by law. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill 
casual vacancies. 


Maj. William L. Keller, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Henry D. Snyder, promoted. 

Maj. Charles C. Billingslea, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Allen M. Smith, promoted. 

Maj. William H. Moncrief, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Joseph T. Clarke, promoted. 

Maj. Nelson Gapen, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Merritte W. Ireland, promoted. 

Maj. Charles F. Morse, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Henry C. Fisher, promoted. 

Maj. Haywood S. Hansell, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Henry A. Shaw, promoted. 

Maj. Junius C. Gregory, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Francis A. Winter, promoted. 

Maj. Clarence H. Connor, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Champe C. McCulloch, jr., promoted. 

Maj. Jay W. Grissinger, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Frederick P. Reynolds, promoted. 

Maj. Will L. Pyles, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Paul F. Straub, promoted. 

Maj. William M. Smart, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Alexander N. Stark, promoted. 

Maj. Robert M. Blanchard, subject to examination required 
by law, vice, Lieut. Col. Charles Lynch, promoted. 

Maj. Samuel M. De Loffre, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Edward L. Munson, promoted. 

Maj. Louis C. Duncan, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. James M. Kennedy, promoted. 

Maj. Edward M. Talbott, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Deane C. Howard, promoted. 

Maj. John A, Clark, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. William H. Wilson, promoted. 

Maj. Samuel J. Morris, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. William F, Lewis, promoted. 

Maj. Jacob M. Coffin, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Thomas S. Bratton, promoted. 

Maj. John W. Hanner, vice Lieut. Col. Thomas J. Kirkpatrick, 
promoted. 

Maj. Levy M. Hathaway, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Irving W. Rand, promoted. 

Maj. Alexander Murray, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col, Powell C. Fauntleroy, promoted. 

Maj. Philip W. Huntington, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. James S. Wilson, promoted. 

Maj. James D. Fife, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Basil H. Dutcher, promoted. 

Maj. William A. Powell, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Leigh A. Fuller, promoted. 

Maj. George H. Scott, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. George A. Skinner, promoted. 

Maj. Robert L. Carswell, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Carl R. Darnall, promoted. 

Maj. Charles F. Craig, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Henry Page, promoted. 

Maj. William P, Banta, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Bailey K. Ashford, promoted, 
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Maj. Robert H. Pierson, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Henry A. Webber, promoted. 

Maj. James I. Mabee, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Jere B. Clayton, promoted. 

Maj. George P. Peed, vice Lieut. Col. Weston P. Chamberlain, 
promoted. 

Maj. Ralph S. Porter, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Edward R. Schreiner, promoted. 

Maj. Henry D. Thomason, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Frederick M. Hartsock, promoted. 

Maj. Percy L. Jones, vice Lieut. Col, Douglas F. Duval, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Fred W. Palmer, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Lieut. Col. Clarence J. Manly, promoted. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from June 25, 1917, to n a 
casual vacancy. 


Maj. Edward B. Vedder, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. George D. Deshon, who died June 24, 1917. 


To be major with rank from March 22, 1917, to fll a casual 
: vacancy. 
Capt. Ray W. Bryan, subject to examination required by law, 


ue oo William M. Roberts, retired from active service March 
1, 1917. — 


To be majors with rank from May 15, 1917, to fU -original 
vacancies. 


. William H. Richardson, subject to examination required 
. William K. Bartlett, subject to examination required 


Capt. John R. Barber, 
. Joseph A. Worthington, subject to examination required 


"Mahlon Ashford. 
Edward G. Huber, e to examination required by 


. John S. Lambie, jr., subject to examination required 
Arthur N. Tasker, subject to examination required by 


. Howard McC. Snyder. 

. Calvin D. Cowles, jr. 

. Garfield L. McKinney. 

. Hiram A. Phillips. 

„William L. Hart. 

. Henry C. Coburn, jr., subject to examination required 


. Arnold D. Tuttle, subject to examination required by law. 
. William R. Dear. 

„Charles E. Doerr. 

Daniel P. Card, subject to examination required by law. 
. Ralph H. Goldthwaite. 
. Edgar W. Miller. 
Frederick S. Wright. 


James C. Magee. subject to examination required by law. 
. Corydon G. Snow, subject to examination required by 


. Norman L. McDiarmid, subject to examination required 


George H. McLellan, 

. Alexander D. Parce. 

. James A. Wilson 

. Morrison C. Stayer. 

Robert W. Kerr, subject to examination required by law. 
Lee R. Dunbar. 

Leon C. Garcia, subject to examination required by law. 
. William S. Shields, subject to examination required by 


. Addison D. Davis, subject to examination required by 


. William H. Smith. 

Clarence E. Fronk. 

Thomas J. Leary. 

. Albert S. Bowen, subject to examination required by 


. Ernest R. Gentry. 
Roy C. Heflebower. 
George M. Edwards, subject to examination required by 


. George B. Foster, jr. 
. Joseph Casper. 
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. Daniel W. Harmon, subject to examination required by | jaw 


Capt. Henry Beeuwkes. 

Capt. Edward M. Welles, jr., subject to examination required 
by law. 

Capt. Condon C. McCornack. 

Capt. William H. Thearle, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Capt. Glenn I. Jones, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. George W. Cook. 

Capt. Charles C. Demmer, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Capt. Charles T. King. 

Capt. Thomas H. Johnson, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Capt. William H. Allen, 

Capt. Larry B. McAfee. 

Capt. Adam E. Schlanser, subject to examination required by 


law. 

Capt. Carl E. Holmberg, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Capt. John P. Fletcher. 

Capt. Joseph E. Bastion. 

Capt. Thomas D. Woodson. 

Capt. Alexander T. Cooper, subject to examination required 
by law. 

N John T. Aydelotte. 

Capt. Taylor E Darby. 

Capt. Thomas C. Austin, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Capt. Edward Kremers. 

Capt. Charles W. Haverkampf, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

Capt. Harry R. Beery, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. James R. Mount, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Royal Reynolds, 

Capt. James S. Fox. 

Capt, Felix R. Hill, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Ralph G. De Voe 

Capt. Wayne H. Crum, ‘subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. John A. Burket, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Wibb E. Cooper. 

Capt. Thomas L. Ferenbaugh. 

Capt. William L. Sheep. 

Capt. Edgar C. Jones, subject to examination required by law, 

Capt. Arthur O. Davis. 

Capt. Floyd Kramer. 

Capt. Edward L. Napier, subject to examination required by 
law. 

Capt. W. Cole Davis, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. John S. Coulter, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Frederick H. Foucar. 

Capt. Paul W. Gibson, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. George B. Lake. 

Capt. Frank N. Chilton, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Leo C. Mudd. 

Capt. Leonard S. Hughes, subject to examination required by 


Capt. Jay D. Whitham. 
Capt. Henry P. Carter. 
Capt. James L. Robinson. 
Capt. Francis X. Strong. 
Capt. Robert C. McDonald. 
Capt. Howard Clarke. z 
s aapt Alleyne von Schrader, subject to examination required 
y law. 
b ts Clemens W. McMillan, subject to examination required 
y law. 
Capt. Harry G. Ford. 
Capt. James F. Johnston. 
i Capt. Henry C. Maddux, subject to examination required by 
aw. 
Capt. Samuel S. Creighton. 
Capt. Henry C. Michie, jr. 
Capt. Lauren 8. Eckels. 
Capt. Albert P. Clark. 
Capt. Charles E. McBrayer. 
Capt. Eugene G. Northington. 
1 Harley J. Hallett, subject to examination required by 
W. 


Capt. Sanford W. French. 
Capt. Thomas J. Flynn, subject to examination required by 
law. 


Capt. George E. Pariseau. 
_ Capt. Daniel F. Maguire. 
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: Capt. Edward C. Register, subject to examination required by 
aw. 


Capt. John M. Willis, subject to examination required by law. 


Capt. Joseph L. Siner. 
Capt. William Denton. 
Capt. John J. Reddy, subject to examination required by law. 
i Capt. Herbert H. Sharpe, subject to examination required by 
aw. 
Capt. Lloyd A. Kefauver: 
Capt. William T. Cade, jr. 
- Capt. John R. McKnight, subject to examination required by 
aw. 
Capt. Edgar D. Craft, subject to examination required by law. 
Capt. Neal N. Wood. 
: Capt. William B. Meister, subject to aun required by 
aw. 
Capt. Leeson O. Tarleton. 
Capt. Shelley U. Marietta. 
Capt. Harry H. Van Kirk, subject to examination required by 
law. 
Capt. Robert Skelton. 
Capt. Omar H. Quade. 
Capt. Thomas E. Scott. 
| Capt. Alfred P. Upshur. 
Capt. Thomas E. Harwood, jr. 
Capt. Philip B. Connolly. 
; Capt. Samuel J. Turnbull, subject to examination required by 
aw. 
Capt. Michael A. Dailey. 
Capt. Leopold Mitchell. 
Capt. Adna G, Wilde. 
Capt. Frederick C. A. Kellam, jr. 
q Capt. Johnson F. Hammond, subject to examination required 
by law. 
Capt. John G. Ingold, subject to examination required by law. 
Capt. Alvin C. Miller. 
Capt. Chester R. Haig, subject to examination required by law. 
Capt. John H. Trinder, subject to examination required by law. 
Capt. William E. Hall. 
Capt. Hew B. McMurdo. 
Capt. Thomas W. Burnett, subject to examination required by 
law. 
a Capt. Kerwin W. Kinard, subject to examination required by 
aw. 
x Capt. Rəbert M. Hardaway, subject to examination required 
y law. 
Capt. John W. Sherwood, subject to examination required by 
law. 
Capt. Guy L. Qualls. 
Capt. James E. Baylis. 
= Capt. Douglas W. McEnery, subject to examination required 
y law. 
Capt. John W. Meehan. 
Capt. Charles M. Walson. 
Capt. Luther R. Poust, subject to examination required by law. 
Capt. Benjamin B. Warriner. 
»» Capt. William D. Herbert. 
Capt. Stephen H. Smith. 
Capt. George F. Lull. 
Capt. Charles C. Hillman, subject to examination required by 
aw. 
Capt. Sidney L. Chappell. 
~ Capt. Fletcher O. 1 
Capt. Harry L. Da 
s Capt. Alvin W. Sengerbeper, subject to examination required 
y law. 
Capt. Ernest ©. McCulloch. 
Capt. George R. Callender. 
Capt. Edward T. B. Weidner. 
Capt. Raymond W. Bliss. 
i Capt. Raymond C. Bull, subject to examination required by 
aw. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
law. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 


Norman T. Kirk. 
Wiliam B. Borden, subject to examination required py 


Clarence R. Bell. 
Robert H. Duenner. 
Harry Selby Purnell. 


* PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander. William ©. Asserson to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Lieut. Charles H. Bullock to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 29th day of February, 1917. 

Lieut. George S. Bryan to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917, 


Lieut. Eldred B. Armstrong to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 26th day of June, 1917. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1917: 

William A. Glassford, jr., and 

Conant Taylor. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Richard S. Galloway to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1917: 

Edmund S. R. Brandt, 

Frank E. Johnson, 

James R. Barry, and 

Stewart A. Manahan, 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants ialo grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917: 

Carl H. Jones, 

Alfred H. Balsley, 

Edmund W. Burrough, 

Albert H. Rooks, 

Byron B. Ralston, 

Richard L. Conolly, 

Edwin T. Short, 

Robert A. Dyer, 3d, 

Francis K. O'Brien, 

Marion Y. Cohen, 

Philip R. Weaver, 

John F. Moloney, 

Paul Fitzsimons, jr., and 

Haiden T. Dickinson. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 30th day of March, 1917: 

Lawrence Wainwright, and 


John V. Murphy. 

Naval Canstructor Horatio G. Gillmor, with rank of com- 
mander, to be a naval constructor in the Navy with rank of cap- 
tain from the Ist day of July, 1917. 

The following-named naval constructors, with rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, to be naval constructors in the Navy with 
rank of from the ist day of July, 1917: 

Henry T. Wright, ' 

Guy A. Bisset, and 

John E. Bailey. 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant naval construc- 
tors in the Navy from the 30th day of June, 1917: 

Robert N. S. Baker and 

William Nelson. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 
Navy from the 7th day of July, 1917: 

George E. Maynard, 

Arthur B. McCrary, 

Seldon L. Almon, and 

William E. O'Connor. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 30th day of March, 1917: 

William F. Dietrich and 

William McK. Reifel. 

Conrad D. Fry to be a lientenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917. 

Pay Clerk Frank D. Hathaway to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 17th day of July, 1916. 

Pay Clerk Frank Lewis to be a chief pay clerk in the Navy 
from the 19th day of July, 1916. 

First Lieut. Howard W. Stone to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Second Lieut. DeWitt Peck to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters in 
the Navy from the 20th day of June, 1917: 

Rufus B. Langsford, \ 

Blaine Hunter, 

Harry Atwood, and 

Samuel B. Deal, jr. 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps for a probationary period of two years: 

Dan E. Root, a citizen of California, and 

Lucian W. Burnham, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

PosTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

Edward C. Barnes to be postmaster at Evergreen, Ala., in 
place of Edward ©. Barnes. Wed commission expired 
June 17, 1917. 

John W. Barnes to be postmaster at Prattville, Ala., in place 
an W. Barnes. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
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J. F. Beatty to be postmaster at Atmore, Ala., in place of J. F. 


Beatty. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

H. T. Brown to be postmaster at Calera, Ala., in place of H. T. 
Brown. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 1917. 

Clarence Byrd to be postmaster at Opp, Ala., in place of Clar- 
ence Byrd. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Mary E. Cain to be postmaster at Wetumpka, Ala., in place of 
M. E. Cain. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1917. 

J. A. Cluck to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Ala., in place of 
J. A. Cluck. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1917. 

W. L. Crew to be postmaster at Good Water, Ala., in place of 
W. L. Crew. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

II. H. Farrar to be postmaster at Blocton, Ala., in place of 
H. H. Farrar, Incumbent's commission expired June 18, 1917. 

J. F. Frazer to be postmaster at Lafayette, Ala., in place of 
J. F. Frazer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Zenella K. Glover to be postmaster at Millport, Ala. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

S. J. Griffin to be postmaster at Cullman, Ala., in place of 
S. J. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1917. 

Welborn V. Jones to be postmaster at Auburn, Ala., in place 
of Welborn V. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
13, 1917. 

A. A. Leach to be postmaster at Dadeville, Ala., in place of 
A. A. Leach. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

_ Henry C. Oswalt to be postmaster at Fairhope, Ala., in place 
of Henry C. Oswalt. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 
1917. 

Hamilton B. Ralls to be postmaster at Piedmont, Ala., in 
place of H. B. Ralls. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

O. M. Reynolds to be postmaster at Anniston, Ala., in place 
of O, M. Reynolds. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

David M. Scott to be postmaster at Selma, 8 In place of 
D. M. Scott. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

J. B. Sinquefield to be postmaster at Lockhart, An., in place 
of J. B. Sinquefield. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

J. L. Thornton to be postmaster at Alexander City, Ala.. in 
plane of J. L, Thornton. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

1917. 

1 G. Wendel to be postmaster at Tallassee, Ala., in place of 
Dora G. Wendell. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Richard D. Williams to be postmaster at Opelika, Ala., in 
place of R. D. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired April 
28, 1917. 

ARIZONA. 


Letitia F. Murphy to be postmaster at 8 Ariz., in place 
of Letitia F. Cunningham; name changed by marriage. 

Christoph Scheele to be postmaster at St. Johns, Ariz. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 


ALASKA. 


J. Clifford Hendee to be postmaster at Thane, Alaska. 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 


ARKANSAS. 


Pearl Berkheimer to be postmaster at Augusta, Ark., in place 
of P. Berkheimer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. 

C. A. Berry to be postmaster at Huttig, Ark., in place of C. A. 
Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

A. W. Cammack to be postmaster at Portland, Ark., in place 
of A. W. Cammack. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

H. R. Cantrell to be postmaster at Mansfield, Ark., in place of 
H, R. Centrell. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

G. G. Dandridge to be postmaster at Paris, Ark., in place of 

G. G. Dandridge. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Laura B. Denton to be postmaster at Luxora, Ark. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

J. F. Gillespie to be postmaster at Carlisle, Ark., in place of 
J. F. Gillespie. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Noah J. Hazel to be postmaster at Marked Tree, Ark., in place 
eet J. Hazel. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 

- 1917. 

P. G. Henry to be postmaster at Texarkana, Ark., in place of 
P. G. Henry. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

H. B. Ingram to be postmaster at Conway, Ark., in place of 
H. B. Ingram. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

W. E. Lamb to be postmaster at Lepanto, Ark. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1917. 

Anne Patton to be postmaster at Altheimer, Ark. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 


Office 


Ernest J. Patton to be postmaster at Cabot, Ark., in place of 
E. J. Patton. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

T. L. Pound to be postmaster at Danville, Ark., in place of 
T. L. Pound. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

T. G. Robinson to be postmaster at Marvell, Ark., in place of 
T. G. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. 

Alice L. Rolley to be postmaster at Crawfordville, Ark. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Edward R. Screeton to be postmaster at Hazen, Ark., in place 
asi Screeton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 
A. J. Stephens to be postmaster at Morrillton, Ark., in place of 
A. J. Stephens. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

D. B. Thompson to be postmaster at Hope, Ark:, in place of 
D. B. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

W. F. Turner to be postmaster at Atkins, Ark., in place of 
W. F. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Miles J. Webb to be postmaster at Lamar, Ark. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1917. 

John D. Wilbourne to be postmaster at Pine Bluff, Ark., in 
place of John D. Wilbourne. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 28, 1917. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Lutie M. Anderson to be postmaster at Roseville, Cal., in place 
a M. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 

R. J. Bagby to be postmaster at Visalia, Cal., in place of R. J. 
Bagby. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Crete Gardiner de Back to be postmaster at Isleton, Cal. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Percy B. Brown to be postmaster at Holtville, Cal., in place 
— Percy B. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 

17. 

John P. Day to be postmaster at Woodlake, Cal. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1916. 

Albert E. Dixon to be postmaster at Point Loma, Cal., in place 
s ae E. Dixon. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 

se Ch 

Emma Dodge to be postmaster at Danville, Cal. 
presidential October 1, 1916. ; 

Alice T. Durnin to be postmaster at Colfax, Cal., in place of 
Alice T. Durnin. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Otto Haese to be postmaster at Mojave, Cal., in place of Otto 
Haese. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

E. Earl Hughes to be postmaster at Fresno, Cal., in place of 
E. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Henrietta L. Juhler to"be postmaster at Spreckels, Cal. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Flora S. Knauer to be postmaster at Reedley, Cal., in place of 
F. S. Knauer. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

W. A. Lucas to be postmaster at Cucamonga, Cal., in place of 
W. A. Lucas. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Luke F. Morgan to be postmaster at East Auburn, Cal., in 
piace of Luke F. Morgan. Incumbent's commission expired May 

, 1917. 

Miriam T. Paine to be postmaster at Mariposa, Cal. 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Percy S. Peek to be postmaster at Mokelumne Hill, Cal. 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Ellis T, Tanner to be postmaster at San Jacinto, Cal., in place 
of Ellis T, Tanner. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

Charles Whited to be postmaster at Willits, Cal., in place of 
Charles Whited. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Bert Woodbury to be postmaster at Fall Brook, Cal. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 


COLORADO, 


Jefferson D. Frazey to be postmaster at Antonito, Colo., in 
place of J. D. Frazey. Iucumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 21, 1916. 

Eva B. Hamilton to be postmaster at Stratton, Colo., in place 
of E. B. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 
1917. 

Gladys L. Johnson to be postmaster at Olney Springs, Colo. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Olive A. Killin to be postmaster at Kiowa, Colo. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

H. E. Maxville to be postmaster at Paonia, Colo., in place of 
H. E. Maxville. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

F. F. Reinert to be postmaster at Fort Morgan, Colo., in place 
ts F. Reinert. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 

M. M. Sutley to be postmaster at Center, Colo., in place of 
M. M. Sutley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 


Office became 


Office 
Office 
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CONNECTICUT. 


John J. Bohl to be postmaster at Stamford, Conn., in place of 
J. J. Bohl. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

John J. Cassidy to be postmaster at Woodbury, Conn., in place 
of J. J. Cassidy. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 

W. 8. Clarke to be postmaster at Milford, Conn., in place of 
W. S. Clarke. Incumbent's commission expired June 26, 1917. 

John L. Elliot to be postmaster at Clinton, Conn., in place of 
John L. Elliot. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

George F. Hammill to be postmaster at Georgetown, Conn., in 
place of George F. Hammill. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 

J. A. Leahy to be postmaster at Plainfield, Conn., in place of 
J. A. Leahy. Incumbent's commission expired June 18, 1917. 

Matthew E. McDonald to be postmaster at Simsbury, Conn., 
in place of M. E. McDonald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1917. 

Thomas McGrath to be postmaster at Washington, Conn., in 
place of T. McGrath. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

John J. Molans to be postmaster at Seymour, Conn., in place 
of J. J. Molans. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Edward Perkins to be postmaster at Suffield, Conn., in place of 
E. Perkins. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Harry W. Potter to be postmaster at Glastonbury, Conn., in 
place of Harry W. Potter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

Ashmun P. Prickett to be postmaster at Hazardville, Conn., 
in place of A. P. Prickett. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

Peter J. Prior to be postmaster at Plainville, Conn., in place 
of P. J. Prior. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Frederick H. Smith to be postmaster at Darien, Conn., in 
place of Frederick H. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 18, 1917. 

DELAWARE. 


William Brockson to be postmaster at Middletown, Del, in 
sos of W. Brockson, Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 

Elijah E. Carey to be postmaster at Millsboro, Del, in place 
of E. E. Carey. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 1917. 

E. Pierce Ellis to be postmaster at Laurel, Del, in place of 
E. P. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

John P. Murphy to be postmaster at New Castle, Del., in 
pacers J. P. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired June 
13. 1917. 

John B. Mustard to be postmaster at Milton, Del., in place of 
J. B. Mustard. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

William H. Robinson to be postmaster at Milford, Del, in 
paa os W. H. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
13, 1917. 

Orlando W. Short to be postmaster at Seaford, Del, in place 
of O. W. Short. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 


FLORIDA. 


John W. Alvarez to be postmaster at Starke, Fla., in place 
of J. W. Alvarez. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Joseph B. Bower to be postmaster at Rockledge, Fla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Marcy B. Darnall to be postmaster at Key West, Fla., in 
mages M. B. Darnall. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

1917. 

Florida E. Gay to be postmaster at Lynn Haven, Fla., in place 
of F. E. Gay. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Samuel J. Giles to be postmaster at Carrabelle, Fla.. in place 
of S. J. Giles. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1917. 

Crawford I. Henry to be postmaster at Apalachicola, Fla., in 
place of C. I. Henry. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

W. H. Hoffman to be postmaster at Dunnellon, Fla., in place 
of W. H. Hoffman. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 
1917. 

Lewis L. Kenny to be postmaster at Fruitland Park, Fla. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Charles E. Kettle to be postmaster at Hastings, Fla., in place 
of C. E. Kettle. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1917. 

George D. Langston to be postmaster at Haines City, Fla. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Edward C. Lewis to be postmaster at Marianna. Fla., in place 
of E. C. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Lula Newton to be postmaster at Winter Garden, Fla., in 
ae Lula Newton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 


Elmer J. Roux to be postmaster at Fernandina, Fla., in place 
of E. J. Roux. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 1917, 


Bessie Bryan Simpson to be postmaster at Kissimmee, Fia., 
in place of B. B. Simpson. Incumbent's commission expired 


6, 1917. 

Addison L. Smith to be postmaster at Groveland, Fla. 

became presidential April 1, 1917. 
Clarence C. Thulibery to be 


Office 
er at Lake Wales, Fla. 


postmaster at Century, Fla., in place of 
E. R. Vaughn. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1917. 
J. A. Williams to be postmaster at Alachua, Fla., in place of 
J. A. Williams. Ineumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 
J. N. Willis to be postmaster at Williston, Fla., in place of 
J. N. Willis. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 


GEORGIA. 


Jackson C. Atkinson to be postmaster at Midville, Ga., in place 
of 55 O. Atkinson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

B. T. Baker to be postmaster at Woodbury, Ga., in place of 
B. T. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired May 9, 1917. 

W. H. Beddingfield to be postmaster at Unadilla, Ga., in place 
z — 8 8 Beddingfield. Incumbent's commission expired June 

, 1917. 

Charles Beaty to be postmaster at Moultrie, Ga., in place of 
Charles Beaty. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

James Park Bowie to be postmaster at Rome, Ga., in place 
of J. P. Bowie. Incumbent’s commissioned expired May 22; 
1917. 

Elvira T. Burghard to be postmaster at Crumps Park, Ga. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Charles V. Clark to be postmaster at Louisville, Ga., in place 
of C. V. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Thomas K. Dunham to be postmaster at Darien, Ga., in place 
of T. K. Dunham. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1917. 

R. H. Dunlap to be postmaster at Chipley, Ga., in place of 
R. H. Dunlap. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Fannie T. Elmore to be postmaster at Oglethorpe, Ga., in 
place of F. T. Elmore. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

Hattie F. Gilmer to be postmaster at Toccoa, Ga., in place of 
H. F. Gilmer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 18 

Martha E. Gorham to be postmaster at Crawfordville, Ga., 
place of M. E. Gorham. Incumbent’s commission expired 5 
17. 1917. 

Mattie E. Gunter to be postmaster at Social Circle, Ga., in 
place of M. E. Gunter. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

Josephine Hilliard to be postmaster at Union Point, Ga., in 
place of J. Hilliard. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1917. 

Minnie E. Hogan to be postmaster at Collegepark, Ga., iu 
place of M. E. Hogan. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

Andrew J. Irwin to be postmaster at Sandersville, Ga., in 
place of A. J. Irwin. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

Charles Jackson to be postmaster at Palmetto, Ga., in place 
of Chas, Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

John F. Jenkins to be postmaster at Ashburn, Ga., in place 
of John F. Jenkins, Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

William F. Jones to be postmaster at Hogansville, Ga., in 
place of Wm. F. Jones. Incumbents commission expired May 
29, 1917. 

John N. King to be postmaster at Rochelle, Ga., in place of 
J. N. King. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Richard E. Lee to be postmaster at Concord, Ga., in place of 
R. E. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Samuel B. Lewis to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Ga., in 
place of S. B. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

William B. McCants to be SOA at Winder, Ga., in place 
of .W. B. McCants. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 
1917. 

Vivian McCurdy to be postmaster at Stone Mountain, Ga., 
in place of V. McCurdy. Incumbent's commission expired May 
29, 1917. 

Lonnie J. Moye to be postmaster at Davisboro, Ga. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

B. A. Parker to be postmaster at Whigham, Ga., in place of 
B. A. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

David P. Philips to be postmaster at Lithonia, Ga., in place of 
D. P, Philips. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 


1917. 


L. J. Pritchard to be postmaster at Tennille, Ga., in place of 
L. J. Pritchard. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

W. A. Talley to be postmaster at Milltown, Ga., in place of 
W. A. Talley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

J. L. Wells to be postmaster at Smithville, Ga., in place of 
J. L. Wells: Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 


HAWAI, 


M. J. Borges to be postmaster at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
in place of M. J. Borges. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
13, 1917. s 

Henry D. Corbett to be postmaster at Hilo, Hawaii, in place 
of r D. Corbett. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 
1917. 

A. F. Costa to be postmaster at Wailuku, Hawaii, in place of 
A. F. Costa. Ineumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1917. 

Christopher B. Hofgaard to be postmaster at Waimea, Hawaii. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

A. H. Silva, Jr., to be postmaster at Kahului, Hawaii, in place 
of A. H. Silva, jr. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 
1917. 


IDAHO. 


Manford W. Harland to be postmaster at Troy, Idaho, in 
place of M. W. Harland. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
6, 1917. k 

Charles L. Hollar to be postmaster at Kellogg, Idaho, in place 
of C. L. Hollar. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Frances H. Langford to be postmaster at Rogerson, Idaho. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Elmer G. Lightfoot to be postmaster at Fairfield, Idaho. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917. . 

Samuel J. Linder to be postmaster at Ilo, Idaho. Office 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Franklin A. Miller to be postmaster at St. Anthony, Idaho, in 
place of F. A. Miller, Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

Mike A. Rogan to be postmaster at Avery, Idaho. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

L. A. Wisener to be postmaster at Grangeville, Idaho, in place 
of L. A. Wisener. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

ILLINOIS. 


Eber E. Bassett to be postmaster at West McHenry, Ill. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

David R. Bennett to be postmaster at Panama, III. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

Walter V. Berry to be postmaster at Irving, III. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1916. 

E. F. Bieser to be postmaster at Nashville, III., in place of E. F. 
Bieser., Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Alonzo Boren to be postmaster at Herrin, III., in place of 
Alonzo Boren. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

John D. Brady to be postmaster at Buda, Ill., in place of J. D. 
Brady. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

F. W. Burley to be postmaster at Winslow, III. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1916. i 

E. E. Burton to be postmaster at Newton, Ill., in place of E. E. 
Burton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

James E. Caley to be postmaster at Mackinaw, III., in place of 
J. E. Caley. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

W. H. Chapman to be postmaster at Clifton, III., in place of 
W. H. Chapman. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1; 1917. 

William Champion to be postmaster at Granite City, III., in 
place of William Champion. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 13, 1917. 

W. E. Clayton to be postmaster at Johnston City, III., in place 
of W. E. Clayton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 
1917. 

Nellie S. Cowing to be postmaster at Homewood, III. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

John C. Crawford to be postmaster at Jonesboro, III., in place 
of J. ©. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

Thomas J. Cunningham to be postmaster at Taylorville, III., 
in place of T. J. Cunningham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

Marshall E. Daniel to be postmaster at McLeansboro, TIL, in 
pies of M. E. Daniel. Incumbent’s commission expired June 10, 

17. í 
William B. Davis to be postmaster at Mount Sterling, III., in 
place of W. B. Davis, Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 
Lillian M. Dilg to be postmaster at Morton Grove, III. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 
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Charles A. Fletcher to be postmaster at Mendon, IIL, in place 
51 55 A. Fletcher. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 

William Foran to be postmaster at Sorento, In., in place of 
W. Foran. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

D. M. Fullmer to be postmaster at New Athens, IN., in place 
of D. M. Fullmer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Henry Gilbert to be postmaster at Ashley, III., in place of H. 
Gilbert. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Daniel A. Grady to be postmaster at Waukegan, III., in place 
of D. A. Grady. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

George A. Griffith, sr., to be postmaster at Rankin, III., in 
place of G. A. Griffith, sr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 1, 1917. A 

William F. Hagebusch to be postmaster at Okawville, III., in 
pao 2 W. F. Hagebusch. Incument's commission expired May 

W. H. Harkrader to be postmaster at Hamilton, II., in place 
see H. Harkrader. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 

W. D. Hall to be postmaster at Port Byron, III., in place of 
W. D. Hall. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Benjamin T. Hart to be postmaster at Altona, III. Office be- 
came presidential April 1. 1917. 

James F. Harrison to be postmaster at Leap River, III. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

George B. Howison to be postmaster at Waterman, III. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

E. P. Kimball to be postmaster at Virden, III., in place of 
E. P. Kimball. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Arthur M.. Kloepfer to be postmaster at Winnetka, III., in 
22 m A. M. Kloepfer. Incumbent's commission expired June 

Joseph H. Knebel to be postmaster at Pocahontas, III., in 
place of J. H. Knebel. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
26, 1917. 

C. M. Lewis to be postmaster at Bridgeport, III., in place of 
C. M. Lewis. Ineumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Daniel Du Russell to be postmaster at Trenton, III., in place 
of D. Du Russell. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. - 

W. J. McKenna to be postmaster at Melvin, III., in place of 
W. J. McKenna. Incumbent's commission expired June 6. 1917. 

Wiliam McNeill to be postmaster at Prophetstown, III., in 
ae Wm. McNeill. Iucumbent's commission expired June 

J. P. MePherren to be postmaster at Homer, III., in place of 
5 55 MePherren. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 

W. F. Lutyen to be postmaster at Flanagan, III., in place of 
W. F. Lutyen. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

A. E. Martin to be postmaster at Benton, III., in place of A. E. 
Martin. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

F. Marion Martin to be postmaster at Noble, Ill., in place of 
F. M. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Mabel Minger to be postmaster at Buckley, III. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1916. 

Thomas. J. Mowbray to be postmaster at Bradford, III., in 
3 755 T. J. Mowbray. Incumbent's commission expired June 

James M. Nunamaker to be postmaster at Greenup, III., in 
place of J. M. Nunamaker. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 

George Petertil to be postmaster at Berwyn, III., in place of 
G. Petertil. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1917. 

H. Poffenberger to be postmaster at Freeport, Ill., in place of 
H. Poffenberger. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

William A. Reeds to be postmaster at Oakland, III., in place 
of W. A. Reeds. Incumbent's commission expired May 29. 1917. 

Harry L. Reinoehl to be postmaster at Flat Rock, TIL. in 
7 57 of H. L. Reinoehl. Incumbent's commission expired June 

1917. : 

Robert L. Rich to be postmaster at Cobden, III., in place of 
R. L. Rich. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

William T. Robinson to be postmaster at Kenilworth, III., in 
place of W. T. Robinson. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 11, 1916. 

Howard L. Scott to be postmaster at Fox Lake, III. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

M. O. Scott to be postmaster at Neponset. III., in place of 
M. O. Scott. Ineumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

O. Cammie Seeders to be postmaster at Palestine, III., in place 
of O. C. Seeders, Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 
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Claude Shaffner to be postmaster at Dallas City, III., in place 
3 ste Shaffner. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 

17. 

Porter B. Simcox to be postmaster at Patoka, III., in place of 
P. B. Simcox. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Hugh C. Smith to be postmaster at Lake Forest, III., in place 
of H. C. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1917. 

George Spicer to be postmaster at Hindsboro, III. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 5 

David B. Troxel to be postmaster at De Land, III. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

William Twohig to be postmaster at Galesburg, III., in place 
of William Twohig. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 
1917. 

Edgar F. Voshall to be postmaster at Pleasant Hill, III. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Lewis A. Westbrook ta be postmaster at Creal Springs, III., 
in place of L. A, Westbrook. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

Charles J. Wightman to be postmaster at Grayslake, III., in 
place of C. J. Wightman. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
27, 1917. 

INDIANA. 


William E. Aydelotte to be postmaster at Sullivan, Ind., in 
place of W. E. Aydelotte. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1917. 

Charles F. Bardonner to be postmaster at Cicero, Ind., in place 
of C. F. Bardonner. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1917. 

William J. Ten Barge to be postmaster at Poseyville, Ind., in 
place of W. J. Ten Barge. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
29, 1917. 

James E. Burke to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Ind., in 
place of J. E. Burke. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

James W. Carroll to be postmaster at Otterbein, Ind., in place 
of J. W. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Oliver J. Chapman to be postmaster at Eaton, Ind.. in place of 
O. J, Chapman. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Lewis E. Chowning to be postmaster at Dugger, Ind., in place 
of L. E. Chowning. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 
1917. 

David D. Corn to be postmaster at Petersburg, Ind., in place 
of D. D. Corn. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Charles E. Couch to be postmaster at Sheridan, Ind., in place 
of C. E. Couch. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Osear H. Cravens to be postmaster at Bloomington. Ind., in 
place of O. H. Cravens. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
22, 1917. 

John Davidson to be postmaster at Lyons, Ind., in place of 
John Davidson. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 1917. 

Warren L, Dick to be postmaster at Pierceton, Ind., in place of 
W. L. Dick. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Charles B. Donovan, jr., to be postmaster at East Chicago, 
Ind., in place of C. B. Donovan, jr. Incumbent's commission 
expired May 20, 1917. 

James M. Driver to be postmaster at Arcadia, Ind., in place of 
J. M. Driver. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Levi A. Eaton to be postmaster at Wanatah, Ind., in place of 
L. A. Eaton. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

William B. Fox to be postmaster at South Whitley, Ind., in 
place of W. B. Fox. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

Daniel Gantz to be postmaster at Odon, Ind., in place of 
Daniel Gantz. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 
Charles L. Haslet to be postmaster at Chesterton, Ind., in 
praca of C. L. Haslet. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

James P. Hawkins to be postmaster at Shoals, Ind., in place 
of J. P. Hawkins. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Frank M. Hillman to be postmaster at Milan, Ind. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1915, 

B. F. Hofferth to be postmaster at Kouts, Ind. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1916. 

Geston P. Hunt to be postmaster at Rushville, Ind., in place 
of G. P. Hunt.. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Walter D. Hunt to be postmaster at Gas City, Ind., in place of 
W. D. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Harry Hunter to be postmaster at Ossian, Ind., in place of 
Harry Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Wiiliam Kostbade to be postmaster at Hobart, Ind., in place 
2 Kostbade. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 
1917. 


Charles C. Leisure to be postmaster at Earl Park, Ind., in 
epithe O. O. Leisure. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

Adolph H, Martin to be postmaster at Newburg, Ind., in place 
of A. H. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

N. Eddy Mason to be postmaster at Hagerstown, Ind., in place 
of Eddy Mason. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Fred G. Rice to be postmaster at Roachdale, Ind., in place of 
F. G. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

John L. Roblyer to be postmaster at Flora, Ind., in place of 
J. L. Roblyer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Atwell J. Shriner to be postmaster at Brookville, Ind., in place 
of A. J. Shriner. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Charles M. Snepp to be postmaster at Kewanna, Ind., in place 
of C. M. Snepp. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

James H. Spilman to be postmaster at Milroy, Ind., in place 
of James R. Sage, resigned. Nominated March 12, 1917, but 
failed of confirmation. 

Edward B. Spohr to be postmaster at Jamestown, Ind. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

R. E. Springsteen to be postmaster at Indianapolis, Ind., in 
place of R. E. Springsteen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 24, 1917. 

Lewis Walker to be postmaster at Loogootee, Ind., in place 
1 zowa Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 

17. 

Ira M. Whitaker to be postmaster at Morgantown, Ind., in 
eae I. M. Whitaker. Incumbent's commission expired May 

1917. 

Garland D. Williamson to be postmaster at Ridgeville, Ind., in 
place of G. D. Williamson. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 22, 1917. 

Charles L. Wood to be postmaster at Albany, Ind., in place of 
C. L. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired May 20. 1917. 

Quincy A. Wright to be postmaster at Fortville, Ind., in place 
of Q. A. Wright, Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Daniel C. Zehner to be postmaster at Windfall, Ind., in place 
of D. C. Zehner. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 


IOWA. 


George W. Bensler to be postmaster at Delta, Iowa, in place 
of G. W. Bensler. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 1917. 

Carl Bentson to be postmaster at Jewell, Iowa, in place of 
Carl Bentson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Frank Carpenter to be postmaster at Estherville, Iowa, in 
place of Frank Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission éxpired 
June 26, 1917. 

Harry F. Chance to be postmaster at Redfield, Iowa, in place 
of H. F. Chance. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Charles K. Coontz to be postmaster at Lineville, Iowa, in 
place of C. K. Coontz. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
26, 1917. 

Lloyd Crow to be postmaster at Mapleton, Iowa, in place of 
Lloyd Crow. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Stephen A. Douglas to be postmaster at Adel, Iowa, in place 
of S. A. Douglas. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Kaspar Faltinson to be postmaster at Armstrong, Iowa, in 
pace of K. Faltinson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 
1917. 

William W. Finn to be postmaster at Wesley, Iowa, in place 
of W. W. Finn. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Thomas M. Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Charles City, Iowa, 
in place of T. M. Fitzgerald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 6, 1917. 

Jacob S. Forgrave to be postmaster at Farmington, Iowa, in 
place of J. S. Forgrave. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
26, 1917. 

E. F. Gauthier to be postmaster at Corning, Iowa, in place of 
E. F. Gauthier. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1917. 

Edward F. Glau to be postmaster at Charter Oak, Iowa, in 
place of E. F. Glau. Incumbent's commission expired June 26, 
1917. : 

Thomas Geneva to be postmaster at What Cheer, Iowa. in 
place of Thomas Geneva. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
26, 1917. 5 

Arthur Goshorn to be postmaster at Winterset, Iowa, in place 
of A. Goshorn. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 1917. 

John W. Hanna to be postmaster at Winfield, Iowa, in place 
of J. W. Hanna. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Charles W. Harris to be postmaster at Coin, Iowa, in place of 
C. W. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Burdette Hersom to be postmaster at Diagonal, Iowa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917, 


1917. 
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A. D, Hix to be postmaster at Zearing, Iowa, in place of A. D. 
Hix. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Eva Keith to be postmaster at Goldfield, Iowa, in place of Eva 
Keith. Incumbent's commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Christian Konrad to be postmaster at Lacona, Iowa, in place of 
Christian Konrad. Incumbent’s eommission expired June 2, 1917. 

Leroy H. Lyon to be postmaster at Colfax, Iowa, in place of 
L. H. Lyon. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Thomas J. McCaffrey to be postmaster at West Bend, Iowa, 
in place of T. J. McCaffrey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 26, 1917. 


Robert V. Grattan to be postmaster at Burden, Kans., in place 
55 V. Grattan. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
Viola Hamilton 15 be postmaster at Altamont, Kans., in place 
of Viola Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired "June iw Be 


Hampshire to be postmaster at Overbrook, Kans., in 
place of S. J. Hampshire. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 29, 1917. 

Charles Hewitt to be postmaster at Wakefield, Kans. in 
place of C. Hewitt. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 


Lizzie D. McCormick to be postmaster at Letts, Iowa. Office | 1917. 


became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Stephen C. Maynard to be postmaster at Grand Junction, Iowa, 

es place of S. C. Maynard, Incumbent’s commission exptred June 
1917. 

Edward J. Mitchell to be postmaster at Graettinger, Iowa, in 
place df E. J. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 
1917. 

William R. Minard to be postmaster at Little Rock, Towa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 

William W. Moore to be postmaster at Ainsworth, Iowa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Charles N. Nelson to be postmaster at Bedford, Iowa, in place 
of C. N. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expired June 26, 1917. 
_ Clint L. Price to be postmaster at Indianola, Iowa, in place of 
Clint L. Price. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Orien J. Perdue to be postmaster at Altoona, Iowa. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Walter Rae to be postmaster at Massena, Iowa, in place of W. 
Rae. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Carrie H. Randall to be postmaster at Epworth, Iowa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Robert M. Reid to be postmaster at Lake City, Iowa, in place 
of Robert M. Reid. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 
1917. 

C. W. Remore to be postmaster at Northwood, Iowa, in place 
of G. W. Remore. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

Rudolph W. Schlug to be postmaster at Strawberry Point, 
Iowa, in place of R. W. Schlug. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 26, 1917. 

Bessie C. Swan to be postmaster at Story City, Iowa, in place 
of Bessie C. Swan. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 
1917. 

Edward E. Swank to be postmaster at Richland, Iowa, in place 
of E. E. Swank. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Alfred E. Thomas to be postmaster at Buxton, Iowa, in place 
of A. E. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 
1917. 

George M. Waterman to be postmaster at Sidney, Iowa, in 
place of G. M. Waterman. Incumbent's commission 
June 6, 1917. 

KANSAS. 


Lottie R. Boulls to be postmaster at Jennings, Kans. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Gus C. Buche to be postmaster at Miltonvale, Kans., in place 
of G. C. Buche. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Ida J. Butler to be postmaster at Morland, Kans. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Alfred D. Carpenter to be postmaster at Oswego, Kans., in 
place of A. D. Carpenter. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 

L. D. Cassler to be postmaster at Canton, Kans., in place of 
L. D. Cassler. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 

Edward Corrigan to be postmaster at Effingham, Kans., in 
place of Edward Corrigan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 17, 1917. 

Caroline Doerschlag to be postmaster at Ransom, Kans. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Jefferson Dunham to be postmaster at Little River, Kans., in 
place of J. Dunham. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 
1917. 

Elmer A. Dye to be postmaster at Logan, Kans., in place of 
E. A. Dye. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Axel Ellingson to be postmaster at Scandia, Kans., in place 
of A. Ellingson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

J. O. Ferguson to be postmaster at Independence, Kans., in 
97 5 of J. O. Ferguson. Incumbent's commission expired May 1. 
1917. 

Frank S. Foster to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Kans., in place 
of F. S. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Agnes H. Gallagher to be postmaster at Summerfield, Kans., 
K, 285 n H. Gallagher. Incumbent's commission expired 

ay = 


Emma L. Hoopman to be postmaster at Lucas, Kans., in 
210 or E. L. Hoopman. Incumbent's commission expired May 
Frederick M. Cook to be postmaster at Jamestown, Kans., in 
7 of F. M. Cook. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 
E. C. McDermott to be postmaster at Spearville, Kans., in 
place of E. C. McDermott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 17, 1917. 
John MeKee to be postmaster at Clay Center, Kans., in place 
of John McKee. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 
©. C. McKenzie to be postmaster at Morrill, Kans., in place of 
C. C. McKenzie. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 
W. A. Matteson to be postmaster at Abilene, Kans., in place 
s M: A. Matteson. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 
Martin Miller to be postmaster at Fort Scott, Kans., in place 
3 Miller. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 
R. H. Miles to be postmaster at Lyndon, Kans., in place of 
R. H. Miles. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 1917. 
Thomas O' Mara to be postmaster at Colony, Kans., in place of 
a O'Mara. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 
17. 
E. L. Pepper to be postmaster at Conway Springs, Kans., in 
a of E. L. Pepper. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
Claude Rowland to be postmaster at Protection, Kans., in 
place of Claude Rowland. Incumbents commission expired 
May 6, 1917. 
Mary E. Shaffer to be postmaster at Fulton, Kans. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 
Leonard Shamleffer to be postmaster at Douglass, Kans., in 
place of L. Shamleffer. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 


1917. 

Eugene Skinner to be postmaster at Cherokee, Kans., in place 
of Eugene Skinner. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1917. 


P. D. Spellman to be postmaster at Plainville, Kans., in place 
of P. D. Spellman. Incumbents commission expired June 26, 
1917. 

J. H. Stanbery to be postmaster at Attica, Kans., in place of 
J. H. Stanbery. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

James A. Thompson to be postmaster at White Water, Kans., 
in place of J. A. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 

L. G. Wagner to be postmaster at Sylvia, Kans., in place of 
L. G. Wagner. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. 

William Walker, jr., to be postmaster at Goodland, Kans., in 
place of W. Walker, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
22, 1917. 

Cora M. Waters to be postmaster at Bird City, Kans. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

J. J. Wilson to be postmaster at Moran, Kans., in place of 
J. J. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 


KENTUCKY. 


A. K. Bowles, jr., to be postmaster’ at Jenkins, Ky., in place of 
A. K>Bowles, jr. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Cleo W. Brown to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Ky., in 
pann of C. W. Brown. Incumbents commission expired May 9, 

John C. Carrithers to be postmaster at Taylorsville, Ky., in 
place of J. O. Carrithers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 9, 1917. 

Sandy P. Cooke to be postmaster at Smiths Grove, Ky., in 
582 of S. P. Cooke. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 


Jordan Walker Crossfield to be postmaster at Lawrenceburg, 
Ky., in place of J. W. 
pired June 21, 1917. 

D. B. Fields to be postmaster at Olive Hill, Ky., in place of 
D. B. Fields, Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1917. 


. Crossfield. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
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John H. Grimes to be postmaster at Harrodsburg, Ky., in 
pue of J. H. Grimes. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 

Morgan Kuykendall to be postmaster at Kevil, Ky., in place 
of 2177775 Kuykendall. Incumbent's commission expired May 
22. 1917. 

Coney Kitchen Lewis to be postmaster at Grayson, Ky., in 
place of C. K. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

harles E. Lightfoot to be postmaster at Cloverport, Ky., in 
piano of C. E. Lightfoot. Incumbent's commission expired May 
6, 1917. 

_ William G. O'Hara to be postmaster at Williamstown, Ky., in 
pee of W. G. O'Hara. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

1917. 

E. F. Thomasson to be postmaster at Livermore, Ky., in place 
855 E. F. Thomasson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 
1917. 

A. B. Tilton to be postmaster at Carlisle, Ky., in place of A. B. 
Tilton, Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Orrin Derby Todd to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Ky., in 
place of O. D. Todd. Incumbent's commission expired May 9, 
1917. 

Paul H. White to be postmaster at La Center, Ky. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 


LOUISIANA. 


Joseph Abadie to be postmaster at Rayne, La., in place of J. 
Abadie. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Ulysses J. Barrios to be postmaster at Lockport, La., in place 
of U. J. Barrios. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

J. W. Bouanchaud to be postmaster at New Roads, La., in 
place of J. W. Bouanchaud. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 29, 1917. 

Carl C. Brown to be postmaster at Haynesville, La., in place 
of C. C. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Tina Collins to be postmaster at Bastrop, La., in place of Tina 
Collins, Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Hattie M. Cooke to be postmaster at Washington, La., in 
place of H. M. Cooke. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1917. 

George D. Domengeaux to be postmaster at Breaux Bridge, 
La.. in place of G. D. Domengeaux. Incumbent's commission 
‘expired June 17, 1917. 

Harry J. Geary to be postmaster at Lake Charles, La., in 
place of H. J. Geary. Incumbent's commission expired June 
17, 1917. 

Wilfred Guigou to be postmaster at Donaldsonville, La., in 
place of W. Guigou. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

J. H. Houck to be postmaster at Gibsland, La., in place of 
J. H. Houck. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Frank G. Hulse to be postmaster at Delhi, La., in place of 
F. G. Hulse. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Mary S. Hunter to be postmaster at Pineville, La., in place of 
Mary Hunter. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Charles Manning to be postmaster at Cheneyville, La., in place 
of Charles Manning. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1917. 


John R. Nash to be postmaster at Logansport, La., in place of 


J. R. Nash. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

George A. Payne to be postmaster at Winnfield, La., in place 
of G. A. Payne. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

H. H. Sample to be postmaster at Lecompte La., in place of 
H. H. Sample. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1917. 

H. H. Schindler to be postmaster at Sulphur, La., in place of 
H. H. Schindler. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 
1917. 

Wilmer A. Steidley to be postmaster at Kinder, La., in place 
of W. A, Steidley. Incuybent’s commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

Felicien H. Toups to be postmaster at Lafourche Crossing, 
La. Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

MAINE. 

Joseph D. Chamberland to be postmaster at Jackman Station, 
Me. Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Ned W. Coombs to be postmaster at Castine, Me., in place of 
N. W. Coombs. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Harold M. Crockett to be postmaster at North Haven, Me. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Irenee Cyr to be postmaster at Fort Kent, Me., in place of I. 
Cyr. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 


R. T. Flavin to be postmaster at West Paris, Me., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1917. 


R. T. Flavin. 
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S. H. Frost to be postmaster at Pittsfield, Me., in place of 
S. H. Frost. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1917. 

William N. Gough to be postmaster at York Beach, Me. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Reuben A. Huse to be postmaster at Kingfield, Me., in place 
of R. A. Huse. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Frederick H. Macomber to be postmaster at Seal Harbor, Me. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Delbert M. Story to be postmaster at Washburn, Me. 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Milford A. Waite to be postmaster at Canton, Me., in place of 
M. A. Waite. 


Office 


MARYLAND. 


Alice L. Exley to be postmaster at Kensington, Md. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Clarence J. Rathbun to be postmaster at Mountain Lake Park, 
Md. Office became presidential October 1, 1916. . 

Sherlock Swann to be postmaster at Baltimore, Md., in place 
of S. Swann. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Charles H. Wilson to be postmaster at Forest Hill, Md. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. > 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Jesse W. Crowell to be postmaster at South Yarmouth, Mass., 
in place of J. W. Crowell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

Ralph L. Getman to be postmaster at Cheshire, Mass. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917, 

Lewis N. Gilman to be postmaster at Allerton, Mass. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Benjamin R. Gifford to be postmaster at Woods Hole, Mass., 
in 12 5 75 of B. R. Gifford. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
6, 1917. 

Alexander F. Gray to be postmaster at Charles River, Muss. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Martin Hickey to be postmaster at Grafton, Mass., in place of 
M. Hickey. Incumbent's commission expired December 13. 1914. 

John Howe to be postmaster at North Brookfield, Mass.. in 
place of John Howe. Incumbent's commission expired June 13. 
1917. 

Benjamin C. Kelley to be postmaster at Harwich Port, Mass. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Oliver P. Kendrick to be postmaster at West Brookfield, Maiss., 
in place of O. P. Kendrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1916. 

William M. Knowles to be postmaster at Brewster, Mass. 
fice became presidential October 1, 1916. 

George T. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Sandwich, Mass.. in 
place of G. T. McLaughlin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1917. 

Henry E. Madden to be postmaster at West Medway, Mass., 
in place of H. E. Madden. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 

William J. O’Brien to be postmaster at Kingston, Mass., in 
place of W. J. O'Brien. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1917. i 

Charlotte L. Parker to be postmaster at Osterville, Mass., in 
place of C. L. Parker. Incumbent's commission expired July 18, 
1916. 

Elisha S. Pride to be postmaster at Prides Crossing, Mass., 
in place of E. S. Pride. Incumbent's commission expired J ine 
22, 1914. . 

Frank M. Reynolds, jr., to be postmaster at Nantasket Beach, 
Mass. Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Austin R. Stearns to be postmaster at Conway, Mass., in place 
of A. R. Stearns. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 
1915. 

Charles H. Walker to be postmaster at North Dighton, Mass., 
in place of C. H. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1915. 

Josephine E. Worster to be postmaster at Hull, Mass. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

MICHIGAN. 

Hiram R. Bouma to be postmaster at Grandville, Mich. 
became presidential April 1, 1917. > 

Emerson L. Bunting to be postmaster at Walkerville, Mich. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Fred B. Carr to be postmaster at Dundee, Mich.. in place of 
F. B. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1917. 

M. S. Carney to be postmaster at Decatur, Mich., in place of 
M. S. Carney. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Francis B. Clark to be aster at Suttons Bay, Mich. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 


of- 


Office 
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Charles W. Crago to be postmaster at Bellevue, Mich., in 
place of C. W. Crago. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1917: 

C. Dale Downing to be postmaster at St. Charles, Mich., in 
place of C. D. Downing. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1917. 

Chester E. Farrier to be postmaster at Hillman, Mich, Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Ada E. Gibbs to be postmaster at Fife Lake, Mich. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Lena T. Gilbert to be postmaster at Metamora, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

William J. Gleason to be postmaster at Ludington, Mich., in 
piace of W. J. Gleason. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
29, 1917. $ 

William Grant to be postmaster at Coloma, Mich., in place 
of W. Grant. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Ina M. Hammond to be postmaster at Rose City, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Cora Harden to be postmaster at Morley, Mich. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1916. 

John C. Hoopingarner to be postmaster at Berrien Springs, 
Mich., in place of J. ©. Hoopingarner. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 6, 1917. 

Berend -Kamps to be postmaster at Zeeland, Mich., in-place 
of Berend Kamps. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

B. W. Klackle to be postmaster at Bridgman, Mich. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Frank L, Logan to be postmaster at Petersburg, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Edwin ©. Maxwell to be postmaster at Carleton, Mich., in 
place of E. C. Maxwell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1917. 

Frank J. Melligan to be postmaster at Port Hope, Mich. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Roy A. Mott to be postmaster at Middleton, Mich. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

Leonard J. Patterson to be postmaster at Tawas City, Mich., 
in place of L. J. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 6, 1917. 

Anthony M. Wagner to be postmaster at Kinde, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 


MINNESOTA, 


Albert Anderson to be postmaster at Clearbrook, Minn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Albert K. Anderson to be postmaster at Spicer, Minn. Office 
beeame presidential April 1, 1917. 

Frederick W. Betz to be postmaster at Fairmont, Minn., in 
place s F. W. Betz. Incumbent's commission expired August 
26, 1916. 

George A. Blackmun to be postmaster at Hancock, Minn., in 
place of G. A. Blackmun. Incumbents commission expired 
June 17, 1917. 

Simon P. Brick to be postmaster at Little Falls, Minn., in 
place of S. P. Brick. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 
1917. 

Robert K. Brough to be postmaster at Alexandria, Minn., in 
pare of R. K. Brough. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1917. 

H. L. Buck to be postmaster at Winona, Minn., in place of 
H. L. Buck. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Martin Christensen to be postmaster at Barnum, Minn., in 
place of M. Christensen. Incumbent's commission expired June 
17, 1917. 

Bernard W. Cummiskey to be postmaster at Currie, Minn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

John Deviny to be postmaster at Owatonna, Minn., in place of 
J. Deviny. Incumbent’s commission expired June 28, 1917. 

Charles H. Dietz to be postmaster at Mapleton, Minn., in place 
of C. H. Dietz. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Alma E. Fisher to be postmaster at Arlington, Minn., in place 
of A. E. Bauer, name changed by marriage. 

E. L. Flaten to be postmaster at Moorhead, Minn., in place of 
E. L. Flaten. Ineumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

John F. Flynn to be postmaster at Worthington, Minn., in 
mece of J. F. Flynn. Incumbent's commission expired June 28, 
1 s 

Henry Goulet to be postmaster at Onamia, Minn. Office. be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

Nels E. Hawkinson to be postmaster at Grove City, Minn., in 
place of N. E. Hawkinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 17, 1917. 


Michael Hollaren to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Minn., in 
512 of M. Hollaren. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 

Gustav J. Jarchow to be postmaster at Harris, Minn. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Ludwig L. Johnson to be postmaster at Brookpark, Minn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

John C. Klein to be postmaster at St. Joseph, Minn. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Alton E. Martin to be postmaster at Woodlake, Minn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Paul D. Mitchell to be postmaster at Brooten, Minn., in place 
car D. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 
1917. . 

Gertrude A. Muske to be postmaster at Swanville, Minn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Fred Von Ohlen to be postmaster at Henning, Minn., in place 
of F. Von Ohlen. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Walter W. Parish to be postmaster at Rushford, Minn., in 
place of W. W. Parish. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
17, 1917. 

Walter W. Pearson to be postmaster at Nevis, Minn. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1917. 

E. E. Putnam to be postmaster at Big Lake, Minn. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Amelia M. Rajkowski to be postmaster at Rice, Minn. 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Mark T. Randall to be postmaster at Amboy, Minn., in place 
of M. T. Randall. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 
1917. 


Office 


Olof Ristad to be postmaster at Lancaster, Minn. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 
Frank E. Smith to be postmaster at Kimball, Minn. Office 


became presidential January 1, 1916. 

George H. Smith to be postmaster at Excelsior, Minn., in place 
of G. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Ruth G. Soderberg to be postmaster at Grand Marais, Minn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Edward C. Sommermeyer to be postmaster at Marietta, Minn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Robert W. Stewart to be postmaster at Ceylon, Minn. 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Hugh Toohey to be postmaster at Fuld, Minn., in place of H. 
8 Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Townsend to be postmaster at Minnesota ‘Lake, Minn. 
9 presidential October 1, 1916. 

O. C. Vaaler to be postmaster at Spring Grove, Minn., in place 
of O. O. Vaaler. Incumbents commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

Halbert L. Webb to be postmaster at Glyndon, Minn. 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Emanuel Yngve to be postmaster at Cambridge, Minn., in 
place of E. Yngve. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1917. 


Office 


Office 


MISSISSIPPI. 


C. E. McAlexander to be postmaster at Holly Springs, Miss., 
in place of C. E. McAlexander. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 29, 1917. 

©. W. Bolton to be postmaster at Pontotoc, Miss., in place of 
©. W. Bolton. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Walter Lee Bourland to be postmaster at Amory, Miss., in 
place of W. L. Bourland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

C. W. Carr to be postmaster at Newton, Miss., in place of 
C. W. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1917. 

T. M. Fuller to be postmaster at Hattiesburg, Miss., in place 
of T. M. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Truman Gray to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Miss., in place 
of Truman Gray. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 

Monroe L. Lott to be postmaster at Sumrall, Miss., in place 
of M. L. Lott. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Charles W. McKeithen to be postmaster at Woodville, Miss., 
in place of C. W. McKeithen. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

Frederick J. McDonnell, jr., to be postmaster at Okolona, 
Miss., in place of F. J. McDonnell, jr. Incumbent's commission 
expired June 2, 1917. 

Fielden H. Mitts to be postmaster at Tupelo, Miss., in place of 
F. H. Mitts. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 


W. M. Noah to be postmaster at Kosciusko, Miss., in place of 
W. M. Noah. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 


Lillie W. Nugent to be postmaster at Rosedale, MiSS., in place 
of L. W. Nugent. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 
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Samuel W. Pendarvis to be postmaster at Magnolia, Miss., in 
paer of S. W. Pendarvis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

, 1917. 

Joseph H. S to be postmaster at Braxton, Miss. Office 
became presidential April 1. 1916. 

L. W. Smith to be postmaster at Shubuta, Miss., in place of 
L. W. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Marshall Spiva to be postmaster at Ackerman, Miss., in place 
of M. Spiva. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

C. S. Summers to be postmaster at Charleston, Miss., in place 
of C.S. Summers. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Mary E. Tubb to be postmaster at Aberdeen, Miss., in place of 
M. E. Tubb. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Charlie P. Wadley to be postmaster at Tunica, Miss., in place 
of C. P. Wadley. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Henrietta Welch to be postmaster at Carrollton, Miss., in place 
of H. Welch. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. 


MISSOUBI, 


J. W. Allen to be postmaster at Mountain Grove, Mo., in place 
of J. W. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Charles B. Bacon to be postmaster at Marshall, Mo., in place 
of C. B. Bacon. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. 

A. P. Beazley to be postmaster at Eldon, Mo., in place of A. P. 
Beazley. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 

©. W. Brady to be postmaster at Independence, Mo., in place 
of C. W. Brady. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Harlie F. Clark to be r at Harrisonville, Mo., in 
place of H. F. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

P. L. Connolly to be postmaster at Norwood, Mo., in place of 
P. L. Connolly. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Walter L, Cox to be postmaster at Osceola, Mo., in place of 
W. L. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Harry R. Culp to be postmaster at Alton, Mo., in place of H. R. 
Culp. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

M. W. Daugherty to be postmaster at Ironton; Mo., in place 
of M. W. Daugherty. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

J. B. Davis to be postmaster at Schell City, Mo., in place of 
J. B. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Thomas A. Dodge to be postmaster at Milan, Mo., in place of 
T. A. Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. 

Edward T, Duval to be postmaster at Skidmore, Mo., in place 
of E. T. Duval. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Charles T. Ferguson to be postmaster at Burlington Junction, 
Mo., in place of C. Ferguson. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 6, 1917. 

John S. Fowler to be postmaster at Cole Camp, Mo., in place 
of J. S. Fowler. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 

Patrick C. Gibbons to be postmaster at Edina, Mo., in place 
of P. O. Gibbons. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Maud E. Haile to be postmaster at Duenweg, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1917. 

T. B. Hardaway to be postmaster at Jasper, Mo., in place of 
J. B. Hardaway. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

John Hetrick to be postmaster at Laclede, Mo., in place of 
J. Hetrick. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 

DeCoursey D. Hitt to be postmaster at Rockville, Mo., in 
place of D. D. Hitt. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

W. L. Hixson to be postmaster at Billings, Mo., in place of 
W. L. Hixson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

J. Walter Hogan to be postmaster at Willow Springs, Mo., 
in place of J. W. Hogan. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 22, 1917. 

Hugh B. Ingler to be postmaster at Republic, Mo., in place 
of H. B. Ingler. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Louie L. Jobe to be postmaster at Bloomfield, Mo., in place 
of L. L. Jobe. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

J. Lee Johnson to be postmaster at Flat River, Mo., in place 
of J. L. Johnson. Incumbents commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

Edgar Jones to be postmaster at Frankford, Mo., in place of 
E. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Meredith B. Lane to be postmaster at Sullivan, Mo., in place 
of M. B. Lane. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Benjamin R. Lingle to be postmaster at Warsaw, Mo., in 
place of B. R. Lingle. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 


1917. 

Alfred H. Long to be postmaster at Festus, Mo., in place of 
A. H. Long. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

8. D. McMillen to be postmaster at Lockwood, Mo., in place 
als D. McMillen. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 


A. H. Martin to be postmaster at Perry, Mo., in place of 
A. H. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. 


John F. Miller to be postmaster at Cardwell, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. ; 

Edward H. Moran to be postmaster at Clarksville, Mo., in 
2 2 E. H. Moran. Incumbent's commission expired April 

Roscoe C. Murphy to be postmaster at St. Clair, Mo., in place 
ae? C. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 

William C. Murray to be postmaster at Doniphan, Mo., in 
pia o W. C. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

James E. Phillips to be postmaster at Meadville, Mo., in 
3 45 J. E. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expired May 

William G. Pike to be postmaster at Martinsburg, Mo. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

John S. Smith to be postmaster at Eldorado Springs, Mo., 
— par of J. S. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

Perry B. Smith to be postmaster at Ellington, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

May W. Spurling to be postmaster at Higbee, Mo., in place 
20 DE W. Spurling. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 

17. 

G. W. Summers to be postmaster at Hartville, Mo., in place 
hs W. Summers. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 

Francis E. Thurston to be postmaster at Knobnoster, Mo., in 
piac os F. E. Thurston. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

, 1917. 

H. J. von Gremp to be postmaster at Dixon, Mo., in place of 
15 Ry von Gremp. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 

17. 

Wiliam Warmack to be postmaster at Greenville, Mo., in 
2 or W. Warmack. Incumbent's commission expired Muy 

Richard B. Wilson to be postmaster at Montrose, Mo., in 
place of R. B. Wilson, Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

MONTANA. 


Dan C. Ayer to be postmaster at Jordan, Mont. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1917. 

Charles L. Beers to be postmaster at Judith Gap, Mont., 
5 pace of C. L. Beers. Incumbent's commission expired May 

, 1917. f ‘ 

Mordena C. Busey to be postmaster at Eureka. Mont., fn 
po of M. C. Busey. Incumbents commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

Roy M. Corley to be postmaster at Stevensville, Mont., in 
place of R. M. Corley. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 
1917. 

John Dailey to be postmaster at Medicine Lake, Mont., in 
piron of J. Dailey. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 

17. 

Bruce O. Dean to be postmaster at Musselshell, Mont. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

B. L. Golden to be postmaster at Sheridan, Mont., in place of 
B. L. Golden. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1917. 

Benedict J. Gossack to be postmaster at Highwood, Mont. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Sophia J. Guthrie to be postmaster at Reedpoint, Mont.. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Alice B. Hensley to be postmaster at Moore, Mont., in place of 
Alice Hensley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

J. P. Lavelle to be postmaster at Columbus, Mont., in place of 
J. P. Lavelle. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Alfred S. Opheim to be postmaster at Opheim, Mont. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

J. S. Pearson to be postmaster at Belt, Mont., in piace of J. S. 
Pearson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Eugene L. Poindexter to be postmaster at Dillon, Mont., in 
place of E. L. Poindexter. Incumbents commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 

T. A. Rigney to be postmaster at Laurel, Mont., in place of 
T. A. Rigney. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Margaret Roach to be postmaster at Outlook, Mont. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Thomas H. Rush to be postmaster at Wibaux, Mont., in place 
of T. H. Rush. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

John H. Suydam to be postmaster at Walkerville, Mont. 


Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 5 
Lloyd L. Stewart to be postmaster at Ingomar, Mont. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 


1917. 


Marie R. Worth to be postmaster at Carter, Mont. Office be- 

came presidential January 1, 1917. 1 : 

J. A. Wright to be postmaster at Chester, Mont., in place of 

J. A, Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 
NEBRASKA, 

W. C. Bartlett to be postmaster at Elmwood, Nebr., in place of 
W. C. Bartlett. Incumbent’s commission expired June 21, 1917. 

Edward J. Brady to be postmaster at McCook, Nebr., in place 
of E. J. Brady. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Frank A. Cox to be postmaster at Sutherland, Nebr., in place 
of Frank Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1917. 

Frederick C. Easley to be postmaster at Dunbar, Nebr. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 8 

A. J. Ferris to be postmaster at Palmer, Nebr., in place of A. J. 
Ferris. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Mary J. Flynn to be postmaster at Jackson, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1917. 

Vernon L. Green to be postmaster at Merriman, Nebr. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Charles J. Huber to be postmaster at Rulo, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

J. B. Lane to be postmaster at Blue Hill, Nebr., in place of 
J. B. Lane. Incumbent's commission expired June 21, 1917. 

R. V. McPherson to be postmaster at Craig, Nebr., in place of 
R. V. McPherson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Fred H. Ossenkop to be postmaster at Louisville, Nebr., in 
place of F. H. Ossenkop. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
6, 1917. 

Frank R. Parker to be postmaster at Wilsonville, Nebr. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Hannah Price to be postmaster at Bennet, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Herbert C. Robbins to be postmaster at Wallace, Nebr. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Harry C. Rogers to be postmaster at Upland, Nebr. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Mell A. Schmied to be postmaster at Dakota City, Nebr. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Charles J. Smersh to be postmaster at Brainard, Nebr. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Frank D. Strope to be postmaster at Orchard, Nebr., in place 
of F. D. Strope. Incumbent's commission expired June 21, 1917. 

Elsie B. Thompson to be postmaster at Wynot, Nebr. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Margaret A. Waggoner to be postmaster at Wood Lake, Nebr. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Harry N. Wallace to be postmaster at Coleridge, Nebr., in 
place of H. N. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
6, 1917. 

NEVADA. 

Jennie R. Backus to be postmaster at Golconda, Nev., in place 
of J. R. Backus. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

James L. Denton to be postmaster at Caliente, Ney. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Wilson J. Forbes to be postmaster at Deeth, Ney. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1917. 

Mason E. McLeod to be postmaster at Yerington, Nev., in place 
of M. E. McLeod. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1917. 

William J. Neeley to be postmaster at Wadsworth, Nev. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. ? 

Franklin S. Smith to be postmaster at Derby, Ney. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Philip S. Triplett to be postmaster at Wells, Nev., in place of 
P. S. Triplett. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1917. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 1 

Adelia M. Barrows to be postmaster at Hinsdale, N. H., in 
place of A. M. Barrows. Incumbent's commission expired June 

1917. 

David V. Cahalane to be postmaster at Charlestown, N. H., in 
place of D. V. Cahalane. Incumbent's commission expired May 
1, 1917. 

Fred W. Dinsmore to be postmaster at Intervale, N. H. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Herbert F. Elkins to be postmaster at The Weirs, N. H. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Grace E. Emerson to be postmaster at East Rochester, N. H., 
in place of G. E. Emerson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 6, 1917. 

Clarence H. George to be postmaster at Bartlett, N. H. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

H. Warren K. Hale to be postmaster at Dixville Notch, N. H. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. : 


Irving H. Hicks to be at Contoocook, N. H., in place 
of I. H. Hicks. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 
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NEW JERSEY, 


Joseph Atkinson to be postmaster at Freehold, N. J., in place 
of J. Atkinson. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

E. R. Barrett to be postmaster at West Fort Lee, N. J. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

John V. L. Booraem to be postmaster at Milltown, N. J., in 
place of J. V. L. Booraem. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 29, 1917. 

Chester A. Burt to be postmaster at Helmetta, N. J., in place 
ey A. Burt. Incumbent's commission expired February 21, 

Samuel H. Chatten to be postmaster at Pennington, N. J., in 
2 2917 8. H. Chatten. Incumbent's commission expired June 

R. M. Chorpenning to be postmaster at Atco, N. J. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Jeanette H. Claypoole to be postmaster at Cedarville, N. J. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Joseph B. Cornish, jr., to be postmaster at Washington, N. J., 
in place of J. B. Cornish, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 26, 1917. 

William H. Cottrell to be postmaster at Princeton, N. J., in 
place of W; H. Cottrell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1917. 

John J. Foley to be postmaster at Bernardsville, N. J., in place 
of J. J. Foley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Katherine E. Fraleigh to be postmaster at Seagirt, N, J. Of- 
fice became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Frank Hampton to be postmaster at Sea Bright, N. J., in place 
of F. Hampton. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Peter H. S. Hendricks to be postmaster at New Brunswick, 
N. J., in place of P. H. S. Hendricks, Incumbent’s commission ` 
expired May 29, 1917. 

Frank Hill to be postmaster at Dumont, N. J., in place of F. 
Hill. Incumbent's commission expired April 9, 1913. 

Harrison C. Hurley to be postmaster at Asbury Park, N. J., 
= pea of H. C. Hurley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

E 2 


Edward Iredell to be postmaster at Mullica Hill, N. J. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Adrian P. King to be postmaster at Beachhaven, N. J. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. $ 

Harry M. Knight to be postmaster at Camden, N. J., in place 
of H. M. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

E. Tracy Lanterman to be postmaster at East Orange, N. J., 
in place of E. T. Lanterman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1917. 

Charles McCue to be postmaster at Lakewood, N. J., in place 
of C. MeCue. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Clarence O. McCullough to be postmaster at Carneys Point, 
N. J. Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

James P. McNair to be postmaster at Paterson, N. J., in place 
of J. P. McNair. Incumbents’ commission expired April 28, 1917. 

Joseph Mark to be postmaster at South River, N. J., in place 
of J. Mark. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Walter M. Miller to be postmaster at Netcong, N. J., in place 
of W. M. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Charles Rittenhouse to be postmaster at Hackettstown, N. J., 
in place of C. Rittenhouse. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 26, 1917. 

John F. Ryan to be postmaster at Woodbridge, N. J., in place 
of J. F. Ryan. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Patrick H, Ryan to be postmaster at Elizabeth, N. J., in place 
of P. J. Ryan. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 

John J. Schilcox to be postmaster at Keasbey, N. J. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 

Edwin T. Van Horn to be postmaster at Newfoundland, N. J. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Albert L. Williams to be postmaster at Vineland, N. J., in 
place A. L. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
1, 1917. 

Adam Worth to be postmaster at Elberon, N. J. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Howard S. Boise to be postmaster at Hurley, N. Mex., in pla 
of H. S. Boise. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 
A. G. to be postmaster at Chama, N. Mex. Office be- 


Daggett 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 
W. E. Foulks to be postmaster at Deming, N. Mex., in place of 
W. E. Foulks. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 
A. B. Wagner to be postmaster at Clovis, N. Mex., in place of 
A. B. Wagner. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 
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NEW YORK. 


E. F. Abbott to be postmaster at Old Forge, N. Y. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1914. 

Clare B. Allen to be postmaster at Springwater, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Charles H. Akerley to be postmaster at Round Lake, N. Y. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Samuel F. Andrews to be postmaster at Homer, N. Y., in place 
of S. F. Andrews. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

Charles J. Beams to be postmaster at Oneonta, N. Y., in place 
of C. J. Beams. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Edward Blackwell to be postmaster at Pearl River, N. Y., in 
place of E. Blackwell. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

David S. Boyer to be postmaster at Romulus, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Daniel F. Brown to be postmaster at Eastport. N. Y. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

George L. Brown to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, N. Y., in 
place of G. L. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

John H. Bullock to be postmaster at Cohoes, N. Y., in place 
of J. H. Bullock. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

George H. Burres to be postmaster at Garnerville, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Frank Cronk to be postmaster at Grand Gorge, N. Y, Office 
because presidential October 1, 1916. 

Charles A. Daniels to be postmaster at Gilbertsville, N. Y. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Arthur B. Dewey to be postmaster at Tully, N. Y., in place 
of A. B. Dewey. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Isabel G. Duvall to be postmaster at Shelter Island Heights, 
N. Y. Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

G. R. Paul Engert to be postmaster at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., in 
place of G. R. P. Engert. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5. 1917. 

Harry M. Fisher to be postmaster at Nanuet, N. X., in place 
of H. M. Fisher. Iucumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Alphonzo E. Fitch to be postmaster at Cazenovia, N. X., in 
place of A. E. Fitch. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

Oswald F. Freeman to be postmaster at Edwards, N. Y. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Peter M. Giles to be postmaster at Le Roy, N. Y., in place of 
P. M. Giles. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 

John J. Glynn to be postmaster at Valatie, N. Y., in place of 
J. J. Glynn. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Hanna Hallock to be postmaster at Highland Mills, N. Y. 

` Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Catherine A. Hamilton to be postmaster at Manhasset, N, X. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1914. 

William H. Harding to be postmaster at Roscoe, N. Y., i 
place of W. H. Harding. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

J. A. Harrington to be postmaster at Arkville, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Willis H. Hawkins to be postmaster at Bellport, N. T., in 
place of W. H. Hawkins. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

Charles N. Hickey to be postmaster at Gainesville, N. Y. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

James Hogan to be postmaster at Marcellus, N. Y., in place 
of J. Hogan. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Horace J. Howk to be postmaster at Mount McGregor, N. Y. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Harry A. Inglee to be postmaster at Amityville, N. X., in 
place of H. A. Ingiee. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

Robert B. Irwin to bə postmaster at Nichols, N. Y., in place 
of R. B. Irwin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Edward C. Johnson to be postmaster at East Chatham, N. a 
Office became presidentiai January 1, 1917. 

J. Harold Jones to be postmaster at Yorkville, N. Y. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Alfred J. Kennedy to be postmaster at Flushing, N. Y., in 
piace of A. J. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 

17. 

J. Maryin Lotridge to be postmaster at Cincinnatus, N. Y., in 
gee x J. M. Lotridge. Incumbent's commission expired June 

Mary A. Lynch to be postmaster at Buchanan, N. T. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917, 


William E. McDonell to be postmaster at Alexandria Bay, 


N. Y., in place of W. E. MeDoneil. 
pired June 5, 1917. 

Herbert McMullen to be postmaster at Marlboro, N. Y., in 
oe of H. McMullen. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1017. 

Frederick J. Manchester to be postmaster at Clark Mills, 
N. Y. Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Bernard A. Marzolf to be at North Java, N. Y. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Andrew Mealey to be postmaster at Greenwich, N. V., in place 
of A. Mealey. Incumbent's commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Fred L. Merrell to be postmaster at Copenhagen, N. X., in 
place of F. L. Merrell, Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 
1917. 

J. F. Metoskie to be postmaster at Hillburn, N. Y., in place of 
J. F. Metoskie. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 1917. 

Blanche L. Morgan to be postmaster at Parish, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Delbert M. O’Brien to be postmaster at Fayetteville, N. Y., in 
place of D. M. O’Brien. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

Wiliam F. O'Connell to be postmaster at Andover, N. Y., in 
place of W. F. O'Connell. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 6, 1917. : F 

Morris J. O'Neill to be postmaster at Woodridge (late Cen- 
terville Station), N. Y., in place of M. J. ONeill. Incumbent's 
commission expired June 5, 1917. 

F. N. Parquet to be postmaster at Inlet, N. Y. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1916. 

Frederick W. Piotrow to be postmaster at Hamilton, N. Y., in 
215 of F. W. Piotrow. Incumbent's commission expired June 

1917. 

Adda B. Pomeroy to be postmaster at Eastwood, N. Y. Office 
became. presidential October 1, 1916. 

Charles Ray to be postmaster at Barker, N. Y., in place of 
O. Ray. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Eva C. Sager to be postmaster at Frewsburg, N. Y. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

Fred A. Shoemaker to be postmaster at Averill Park, N. Y. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Howard M. Smith to be postmaster at North White Lake, N. Y. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917, 

John Soemann to be postmaster at Lancaster, N. Y., in place 
of J. Soemann. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 

Clarence A. Talbot to be postmaster at Edmeston, N. Y., in 
place of C. A. Talbot. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

Albert B. Taylor to be postmaster at Hunter, N. Y., in place 
of A. B. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Jerome Terpening to be postmaster at Jefferson, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

James M. Tuohey to be postmaster at Medina, N. Y., in place 
of J. M. Tuohey. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Franklin D. Wade to be postmaster at Addison, N. Y., in place 
of F. D. Wade. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Albert W. Wells to be postmaster at Newman, N. X. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Miles G. Wellman to be postmaster at Youngstown, N. Y., 
in place of M. G. Wellman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

William F. Wild to be postmaster at Lindenhurst, N. Y., in 
pach of Wm. F. Wild. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 


Incumbent's commission ex- 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


E. H. Avent to be postmaster at East Durham, N. C., in place 
of E. H. Avent. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1917. 

J. D. Bivins to be postmaster at Albemarle, N. C., in place of 
J. D. Bivins. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

J. H. Bowen to be postmaster at West Durham, N. C., in place 
of J. H. Bowen. Incumbent’s commission expired June 21, 1917. 

Richard A. Bruton to be postmaster at Mount Gilead, N. C., 
8 place of R. A. Bruton. Incumbent's commission expired May 

1917. 

A. N. Bulla to be postmaster at Randleman, N. C., in place 
of A. N. Bulla. Office became presidential June 18, 1917. 

P, J. Caudell to be postmaster at St. Pauls, N. C., in place of 
P. J. Caudell. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1917. 

J. H. Carter to be postmaster at Mount Airy, N. ©., in place 
of J. H. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

W. T. Chambers to be postmaster at Madison, N. C., in place 
of W. T. Chambers. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

G. H. Currie to be postmaster at Clarkton, N. C., in place of 
G. H. Currie. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 
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William H. Etheredge to be postmaster at Selma, N. C., in 
place of W. H. Etheredge. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 26, 1917. 

M. M. Faison to be postmaster at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., In 
place of M. M. Faison. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

Arthur Ford to be postmaster at Crestmont, N. C. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Hector McL. Green to be postmaster at Wilmington, N. C., in 
place of H. Mel, Green. Incumbent's commission expired May 
26, 1917. 

G. L. Griffin to be postmaster at Oriental, N. C. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

Virgil D. Guire to be postmaster at Lenoir, N. C., in place of 
V. D. Guire. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

James G. Hackett to be postmaster at Northwilkesboro, N. C., 
in place of J. G. Hackett. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

W. C. Hall to be postmaster at Black Mountain, N. C., in place 
of W. C. Hall. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 1917. 

E. E. Hunt, sr., to be postmaster at Mocksville, N. C., in place 
of E. E. Hunt, sr. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

A. H. Huss to be postmaster at Cherryville, N. C., in place of 
A. H. Huss. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1917. 

H. D. Lambeth to be postmaster at Elon College, N. C., in place 
of H. D. Lambeth. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 
1917. 

Albert B. Laughter to be postmaster at Norlina, N. C. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 8 

E. T. Lee to be postmaster at Dunn, N. C., in place of E. T. 
Lee. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

S. S. Lockhart to be postmaster at Wadesboro, N. O., in place 
of S. S. Lockhart. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 
1917. 

E. T. Mekeithen to be postmaster at Aberdeen, N. C., in place 
of E. T. McKeithen. Incumbent's commission expired June 18, 
1917. ; 

Leonidas M. Michaux to be postmaster at Goldsboro, N. C., 
in place of L. M. Michaux. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

J. W. Noell to be postmaster at Roxboro, N. C., in place of J. W. 
Noell. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1917. 

W. L. Ormand to be postmaster at Bessemer City, N. 5 in 
image of W. L. Ormand. Incumbent's commission expired June 
18. 1917. 

Elijah B. Perry to be postmaster at Littleton, N. C., in place 
of E. B. Perry. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

W. D. Pethel to be postmaster at Spencer, N. C., in place of 
W. D. Pethel. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1917. 

John B. Petteway to be postmaster at Jacksonville, N. C., in 
pia a J. B. Petteway. Incumbent's commission expired June 

Kate Reagan to be postmaster at Weaverville, N. C. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Plato C. Rollins to be postmaster at Rutherfordton, N. ©., in 
28 75 P. C. Rollins. Incumbent's commission expired May 

1 

L. M. Sheffield to be postmaster at Spray, N. C., in place of 
L. M. Sheffield. Incumbent's commission expired June 18, 1917. 

Julia M. Smith to be postmaster at Liberty, N. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1917. 

W. H. Stearns to be postmaster at Tryon, N. C., in place of 
W. H. Stearns. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1917. 

Russell A. Strickland to be postmaster at Elm City, N. C., in 
place of R. A. Strickland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 6, 1917. 

R. B. Terry to be postmaster at Hamlet, N. C., in place of 
R. B. Terry. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

J. H. Weddington to be postmaster at Charlotte, N. C., in 
place of J. H. Weddington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 29, 1917. 

George L. Whitfield to be postmaster at Franklinton, N. C., in 
eae of G. L. Whitfield. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

1917. 

David J. Whichard to be postmaster at Greenville, N. C., in 
er 15 D. J. Whichard. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

F. M. Williams to be postmaster at Newton, N. O., in place of 
F. M. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

George A. Woods to be postmaster at Nazareth, N. C. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Weiner B. Andrus to be postmaster at Hazleton, N. Dak. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 


John P. Galyen to be postmaster at Belfield, N. Dak., in place 
of J. Galyen. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 
Robert Hunke to be postmaster at Richardton, N. Dak., in 
rae of R. Hunke. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
John Robertson to be postmaster at Willow City, N. Dak., in 
el ue J. Robertson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
OHIO. 


John Q. Baker to be postmaster at Middletown, Ohio, in place 
of J. Q. Baker. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 191T. 

John P. Bakle to be postmaster at Antwerp, Ohio, in place of 
J. P. Bakle. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Charles G. Bartlett to be postmaster at State Soldiers Home, 
Ohio. Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Orrell M. Brobst to be postmaster at Linden Heights, Ohio. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

John W. Campbell to be postmaster at Sardinia, Ohio. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Joseph O. Carpenter to be postmaster at Spencer, Ohio. Office 
became presidential April4, 1917. 

John M. Cockrell to bé 8 at Lucasville, Ohio. Office 
became presidential October 1. 1916. 

B. E. Custer to be postmaster at Montpelier, Ohio, in place of 
B. E. Custer. Incumbent's commission expired June 18, 1917. 

Hartley D. Devore to be er at Vinton, Ohio, Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Daniel D. Duty to be postmaster at Wellsville, Ohio, in place 
of D. D. Duty. t’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

O. S. Earnest to be postmaster at Plymouth, Ohio, in place of 
O. S. Earnest. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Ida L. Flenniken to be postmaster at Smithfield, Ohio. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Rolla N. Frysinger to be postmaster at Rockford, Ohio, in 
125 of R. N. Frysinger. Incumbent's commission expired June 

17. 

John C. Gorman to be postmaster at Ironton, Ohio, in place 
= J. C: Gorman. Incumbent’s commission expired April 21, 

17. 

Emile F. Juillara to be postmaster at Stryker, Ohio, in place 
of E. F. Juillard. Incumbents commission expired June 18 
1917. 

H. E. Kinzly to be postmaster at Nevada, Ohio, in place of 
H. E. Kinzly. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

J. W. Kissell to be postmaster at West Unity, Ohio, in place 
of J. W. Kissell. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Frank Y. Lantz to be postmaster at McArthur, Ohio, in place 
of F. V. Lantz. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917.* 

Clement V. Lash to be postmaster at Edon, Ohio, in place of 
C. V. Lash. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Arthur L. McCarthy to be postmaster at Franklin, Ohio, in 
place of A. L. McCarthy. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
23, 1917. 

William T. Mann to be postmaster at Clyde, Ohio, in place of 
W. T. Mann. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Forrest L. May to be postmaster at Dayton, Ohio, in place of 
F. L. May. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Edward J. Meagher to be postmaster at Glendale, Ohio, in 
piaca or E. J. Meagher. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
6, ý 

Neal M. Osborn to be postmaster at Burton, Ohio, in place of 
N. M. Osborn. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1917. 

H. M. Pomeroy to be postmaster at Maumee, Ohio, in place 
of H. M. Pomeroy. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 
1917. 

Byron C. Porter to be postmaster at Kinsman, Ohio, in place 
of B. C. Porter. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

F. L. Priday to be postmaster at Euclid, Ohio. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1917. 

Harley W. Purdy to be postmaster at Bradford, Ohio, in place 
of H. W. Purdy. Iucumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

J. E. Rubin to be postmaster at Payne, Ohio, in place of J. E. 
Rubin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Albert Schnell to be postmaster at Morrow, @hio, in place of 
Albert Schnell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1917. 

Armand L. Van Sciever to be postmaster at Grove City, Ohio. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

H. B. Sibila to be postmaster at Massillon, Ohio, in place of 
H. B. Sibila. Incumbent’s commission expired June 10, 1917. 

Jacob W. Simon to be postmaster at Bloomdale, Ohio. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

W. F. Uhle to be postmaster at Attica, Ohio, in place of W. F. 
Uhle. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Charles Warnke to be at Huron, Ohio, in place of 
©, Warnke. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1917. 
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Elias D. Warren to be postmaster at Fairport Harbor, Ohio, 


in place of E. D. Warren. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 6, 1917. 

Harmon Wensinger to be postmaster at Fremont, Ohio, in 
place of H. Wensinger.« Incumbent’s commission expired May 
29, 1917. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Wharton H. Breedlove to be postmaster at Muldrow, Okla. 
Office became presideutial April 1, 1917. 

O. H. P. Brewer to be postmaster at Muskogee, Okla., in place 
of O. H. P. Brewer. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 
1917. 

Cassius L. Byrne to be postmaster at Ardmore, Okla., in place 
of C. L. Byrne. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Ji 8 to be postmaster at Chattanooga, Okla., in 
R. Capshaw. Incumbent’s commission expired June 


F W. Chism to be postmaster at Medford, Okla., in place of 
J. W. Chism. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Bonnie A. Coley to be postmaster at Davidson, Okla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Milton B. Cope to be postmaster at El Reno, Okla., in place of 
M. B. Cope. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1917. 

K. C. Cox to be postmaster at Granite, Okla., in place of 
K. C. Cox. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Sydney A. Doyle to be postmaster at Maud, Okla., in place 
of S. A. Doyle. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Joseph H. English to be postmaster at Walters (late Walter), 
Okla., in place of J. H. English. Change of name of office. 

J. M. Ennis to be postmaster at Antlers, Okla., in place of 
J. M. Ennis. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Hattie Gore to be postmaster at Nowata, Okla., in place of 
Hattie Gore. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Andrew J. Grayson to be postmaster at Blanchard, Okla., in 
place of A. J. Grayson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
6, 1917. 

D. M. Hamlin to be postmaster at Newkirk, Okla.,,in place 
of D. M. Hamlin. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. 

George H. Hancock to be postmaster at Welch, Okla., in place 
of G. H. Hancock. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 
1917. 

Della Hickman to be postmaster at Spiro, Okla., in place of 
Della Hickman. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

J. T. Holley to be postmaster at Stigler, Okla., in place of 
J. T. Holley. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Frank E. King to be postmaster at Braman, Okla. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917 

J. F. Larecy to be postmaster at Hugo, Okla., in place of J. F. 
Larecy. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Ira B, McOrary to be postmaster at Dewey, Okla., in place 
of I. B. McCrary. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

Robert Burton Mayfield to be postmaster at Blair, Okla., in 
place of R. B. Mayfield. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 6, 1917. 

W. F. Parker to be postmaster at Davis, Okla., in place of 
W. F. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired 88 vate 

Francis M. Reed, jr., to be postmaster at Afton la. 
15 F. M. Reed, jr. Incumbent's commission expired Jus 
17, 1917. 

N. L. Sanders to be postmaster at Broken Arrow, Okia., in 
pare Oe N. L. Sanders. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

Bettie Smythe to be postmaster at Marlow, Okla., in place 
of B. Smythe. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

C. E. Steele to be postmaster at Sayre, Okla., in place of 
C. E. Steele. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Charles J. Townsend to be postmaster at Idabel, Okla., in 
2 C. J. Townsend. Incumbent's commission expired June 
17. 1 N 

Galen B. Townsend to be postmaster at Mangum, Okla., in 
piace of G. B. Townsend. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

* i. 

Simon Peter Treadwell to be postmaster at Ryan, Okla., in 
place of S. P. Treadwell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 21, 1917. 

'T. I. Truscott to be postmaster at Olustee, Okla., in place of 
T. I. Truscott. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

David M. Watson to be postmaster at Francis, Okla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 


OREGON. 


C. W. Brown to be postmaster at Canyon City, Oreg., in place 
of C. W. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired June 26, 1917. 


Grant L. Grant to be postmaster at Riddle, Oreg. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

R. L. Guiss to be postmaster at Woodburn, Oreg., in place of 
R. L. Guiss. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

August Huckestein to be postmaster at Salem, Oreg., in place 
4 Huckestein. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 

Lucius L. Hurd to be postmaster at Glendale, Oreg. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

H. Y. Kirkpatrick to be postmaster at Lebanon, Oreg., in 
place of H. Y. Kirkpatrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 

John Larkin to be postmaster at Newberg, Oreg., in place of 
John Larkin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

George H. Lettellier to be postmaster at Mill City, Oreg. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Arunah Longwell to be postmaster at Echo, Oreg., in place of 
A. Longwell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1917. 

J. A. MeMorris to be postmaster at Condon, Oreg., in place of 
1 MeMorris. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 

H. E. Mahoney to be postmaster at Oakland, Oreg., in place of 
H. E. Mahoney. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Ira C. Mehrling to be postmaster at Falls City, Oreg., in place 
of Ira C. Mehrling. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

Frank S. Myers to be postmaster at Portland, Oreg., in place 
Of- F. S. Myers. Incumbent's commission expired April 24. 1917. 

O. J, Skiff to be postmaster at Union, Oreg., in place of O. J. 
Skiff. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Harry M. Stewart to be postmaster at Springfield, Oreg., in 
2 15 of H. M. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expired May 

1917. 

William E, Tate to be postmaster at Wasco, Oreg., in place of 
W. E. Tate. Incumbent's commission expired May 17, 1916. 

Guy E. Tex to be postmaster at Central Point, Oreg., in place 
of G. E. Tex. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

James: W. Thompson to be postmaster at Westport, Oreg. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Lewis Ulrich to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Oreg., in place 
of Lewis Ulrich. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Ben Weathers to be postmaster at Enterprise, Oreg., in place 
of Ben Weathers. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

D. R. Van Winkle to be postmaster at Weston, Oreg., in place 
of L. R. Van Winkle. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

Mamie B. Winters to be postmaster at Burns, Oreg., in place 
of Mamie Winters. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

Herman Wise to be postmaster at Astoria, Oreg., in place of 
H. Wise. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Eugene L. Aldrich to bè postmaster at New Milford, Pa., in 
place of E. L. Aldrich. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

Leroy Alexander to be postmaster at West Alexander, Pa., 
in place of L. Alexander. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 2, 1917. 

Cornelius Allen to be postmaster at Dubois, Pa., in place of 
©. Alien. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Earl L, Anderson to be postmaster at Parnassus, Pa., in place 
of E. L. Anderson, Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

Ada U. Ashcom to be postmaster at Ligonier, Pa., in place of 
ee U. Ashcom. Incumbent’s commission expired February 14, 
1915. 

Timothy F. Berney to be postmaster at Tower City, Pa., in 
place of T. F. Berney. Incumbent's commission expired June 
27, 1917. 

Edward J. Bernhardt to be postmaster at Northampton, Pa., 
in place of E. J. Bernhardt. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 2, 1917. 

B. Frank Bautcher to bé postmaster at Abington, Pa. 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Arthur E. Brown to be postmaster at Osceola Mills, Pa., in 
place of A. E. Brown. Ineumbent's commission expired June 
5, 1917. 

Patrick F. Campbell to be postmaster at Portage, Pa., in place 
of P. F. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 


Office 


Joshua W. Coolidge to be postmaster at Pen Mar, Pa. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Max A. Crain to be postmaster at Winburne, Pa, Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 


1917. f 


Matthew M. Cusack to be postmaster at Steelton, Pa., in place 
of M. M. Cusack. Incumbent’s on expired June 23, 
1917. . 

James G. Downward, jr., to be postmaster at Coatesville, Pa., 
in place of J. G. Downward, jr. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired June 17, 1917. 

Benjamin F. Evans to be postmaster at Hopewell, Pa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Frank C. Fisher to be postmaster at Cheltenham, Pa., in place 
of F. C. Fisher. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1917. 
E. Howell Fisk to be postmaster at Dalton, Pa., in place of 
E. H. Fisk. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Charles S. Gardner to be postmaster at Blue Ridge Summi 
Pa. Office became presidential October 1, 1916. ‘ 

Fletcher C. George to be postmaster at Lilly, Pa., in place of 
F. C. George. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Ellsworth F. Giles to be postmaster at Altoona, Pa., in place 
of E. F. Giles. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Julia C. Gleason to be postmaster at Villanova, Pa., in place 
of J. C. Gleason. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 
1917. - 

Harry Hagan to be postmaster at Uniontown, Pa., in place of 
H. Hagan. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1917. 

Stephen L. Hennigan to be postmaster at Old Forge, Pa., in 
place of S. L. Hennigan. Incumbent's commission expired June 
17, 1917. 

William F. Johnston to be postmaster at Westgrove, Pa., in 
pac of W. F. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
17, 1917. ; 

Ira J. Keller to be postmaster at Yeagertown, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. ; 

James Kingsbury to be postmaster at Pottsville, Pa., in place 
of a Kingsbury. Incumbents commission expired June 27, 
1917. 

John A. Kramer to be postmaster at Middletown, Pa., in place 
oF rf A. Kramer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 
1917. 

William C. Kreider to be postmaster at Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
in place of W. C. Kreider. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 21, 1917. 

D. J. Kyle to be postmaster at Harrisville, Pa., in place of 
D. J. Kyle. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Joshua P. Lamborn to be postmaster at Berwyn, Pa., in place 
35 z P. Lamborn. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1917. > 

Robert U. Lange to be postmaster at Belle Vernon, Pa., in 
piace of R. U. Lange. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
13; 1917. 1 

Christian S. Lichliter to be postmaster at Elk Lick, Pa., in 
piaca 7 C. S. Lichliter. Incumbent's commission expired April 

1917. 

G. B. Livingston to be postmaster at Conneaut Lake, Pa., in 
place of G. B. Livingston. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 17, 1917. 

William M. Lynch to be postmaster at Tobyhanna, Pa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Junius W. U. McBride to be postmaster at Beaver, Pa., in 
place of J. W. U. MeBride. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 17, 1917. t 

R. J. McGee to be postmaster at Dunbar, Pa., in place of R. J. 
McGee. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 1917. 

T. H. McKenzie to be postmaster at Barnesboro, Pa., in place 
2 H. McKenzie. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 

John H. Mitchell to be postmaster at Newtown, Pa., in place 
of J. H. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

John D. Moore to be postmaster at Oxford, Pa., in place of 
J. D. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Frederick E. Obley to be postmaster at West Newton, Pa., in 
yee of F. E. Obley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 
1917. 

Allen A. Orr to be postmaster at Lewiston, Pa., in place of 
A. A. Orr. Incum ’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

J. Frank Patterson to be postmaster at Mifflintown, Pa., in 
8 5 J. F. Patterson. Incumbent’s co on expired May 

Christopher T. Peale to be postmaster at Eagles Mere, Pa. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. = 

H. E. Petrie to be postmaster at Greencastle, Pa., in place of 
H. E. Petrie. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1917. 

W. H. Portser to be postmaster at Saltsburg, Pa., in place of 
W. H. Portser. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

George B. Richardson to be postmaster at Knox, Pa., in place 
7 5 B. Richardson. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 
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Roy R. Rowles to be postmaster at Philipsburg, Pa., in place 
of R. R. Rowles. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Eli D. Ruth to be postmaster at High Spire, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. - 

Marion S. Schoch to be postmaster at Selinsgrove, Pa.. in 
grt = M. S. Schoch. Incumbent's commission expired May 

T. Cheyney Scott to be postmaster at Malvern, Pa., in place of 
T. C. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Frank H. Shenck to be postmaster at Landisville, Pa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 5 

Frank C. Sites to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Pa., in place of 
F. C. Sites. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1917. 

John T. Slattery to be postmaster at Port Carbon, Pa.. in 
22 5 J. T. Slattery. Incumbent's commission expired May 

17. 

Jesse H. Smith to be postmaster at Yardley, Pa., in place of 
J. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

W. H. Strauss to be postmaster at Johnstown, Pa., in place of 
W. H. Strauss. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

A. J. Sweeny to be postmaster at Gallitzen, Pa., in place of 
A. J. Sweeny. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13. 1917. 

Charles N. Thompson to be postmaster at Buck Falls, Pa. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

A. R. Traugh to be postmaster at Hollisdaysburg, Pa., in 
| spared A. R. Traugh. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

1 1 — 

John M. Wallace to be postmaster at Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa. Office became presidential October 1. 1916. 

George A. Woodside to be postmaster at Sugargrove, Pa. 
Office became presidential October 1. 1916. 

Oscar Wolfensberger to be postmaster at Lemoyne, Pa., in 
place of O. Wolfensberger. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 17,1917. ~ 


PORTO RICO. P 


America Rossy to be postmaster at Ensenada, P. R. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 


RHODE ISLAND. i 


James Brennan to be postmaster at River Point, R. I., in 
eo of J. Brennan. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 

i7. : 

Charles F. Holroyd to be postmaster at Thornton, R. I. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Samuel Seabury, 2d, to be postmaster at Tiverton, R. I. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


E. C. Bethea to be postmaster at Latta, S. C., in place of E. C. 
Bethea. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

James A. Cannon to be postmaster at Fountain Inn., S. C., in 
place of J. A. Cannon. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

W. Clarence Clinkscales to be postmaster at Belton, S. C., in 
place of W. C. Clinkscales. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 

George M. Collins to be postmaster at Due West, S. C., in 
place of G. M. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
23, 1917. s 

Pierre H. Fike to be postmaster at Spartanburg, S. C., in 
place of P. H. Fike. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 
1917. 

Francis B. Gaffney to be postmaster at Gaffney, S. C., in 
place of F. B. Gaffney. Incumbent's commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

James F. Hunter to be postmaster at Lancaster, S. C., in 
place of J. F. Hunter. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

Leila J. Huntley to be postmaster at Cheraw, S. C., in place of 
L. J. Huntley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Arthur G. King to be postmaster at Easley, S. C., in place of 
A. G. King. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

John T. Lawrence to be postmaster at Seneca, S. C., in place 
of J. T. Lawrence. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

William M. McMillan to be postmaster at Clinton, S. C., in 
1 W. M. McMillan. Incumbent's commission expired June 

1917. 

T. M. Mahon to be postmaster at Williamston, S. C., in place 
of T. M. Mahon. Incumbent's commission expired June 18, 1917. 

Florence K. Metcalf to be postmaster at Campobello, S. C. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Rachel H. Minshall to be postmaster at Abbeville, S. C., in 
place of R. H. Minshall. Incumbent's commission expired May 
20, 1917. 
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John M. Pagan to be postmaster at Great Falls, S. C. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Joseph M. Poulnot to be postmaster at Charleston, S. C., in 
place of J. M. Poulnot. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
26, 1917. 

E. D. Raney to be postmaster at Beaufort, S. C., in place of 
E. D. Raney. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Lemuel Reid to be postmaster at Iva, S. C. Office became presi- 
dential January 1, 1917. X 

Ernest L. Richardson to be postmaster at Wagener, S. C. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

John H. Rothrock to be postmaster at Inman, S. C., in place of 
J. H. Rothrock. Incumbent's commission expired June 18, 1917. 

Edward W. Shull to be postmaster at New Brookland, S. C. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Louis Stackley to be postmaster at Kingstree, S. C., in place of 
L. Stackley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1917. 

Julius F, Way to be postmaster at Holly Hill, S. C., in place of 
J. F. Way. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1917. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Henry B. Baer to be postmaster at Bowdle, S. Dak., in place of 
H. B. Baer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 
William Brady to be postmaster at Beresford, S. Dak., in place 
of W. Brady. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 
Mary E. Brennan to be postmaster at Lake Preston, S. Dak., 
n paca of M. Brennan. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
6, 1917. 
D. J. Delaney to be postmaster at Custer, S. Dak., in place of 
D. J. Delaney. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 
Rush O. Fellows to be postmaster at Bellefourche, S. Dak., in 
8 R. O. Fellows. Incumbent's commission expired June 
17, A 
Dennis Foley to be postmaster at Menno, S. Dak., in place of 
D. Foley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 
Fred W. Hink to be postmaster at Raymond, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 
William A. Hodson to be postmaster at Cresbard, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 
O. M. Iverson to be postmaster at Hudson, S. Dak., in place of 
O. M. Iverson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 
Charles F. Jenks to be postmaster at Egan, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 
Stephen Jones to be postmaster at Canton, S. Dak., in place of 
S. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 
J. B. Lundy to be postmaster at Mellette, S. Dak., in place of 
J. B. Lundy. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 
J. I. McNeil to be postmaster at Wessington, S. Dak., in place 
of J. E. McNeil. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13. 1917. 
Curtis J. Padmore to be postmaster at Rockham, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 
Harriet Pope to be postmaster at Delmont, S. Dak. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 
Edith A. Sproat to be postmaster at Bradley, S. Dak, Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 
W. M. Walters to be postmaster at Fairfax, S. Dak., in place 
ake M. Walters. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
Charles L. Wohlheter to be postmaster at White, S. Dak., in 
place of ©. L. Wohlheter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 5 


TENNESSEE. 


Wiliam J. Allen to be postmaster at Wartrace, Tenn., in place 
of W. J. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 1917. 

Alvin L. Bilbrey to be postmaster at Cumberland City, Tenn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Eugene Blakemore to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Tenn., in 
8 E. Blakemore. Incumbent's commission expired May 

, 1917. 

Kate S. Booker to be postmaster at Mason, Tenn. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. J 

Carl B. Bowden to be postmaster at Martin, Tenn., in place of 
C. B. Bowden. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1917. 

Robert E. L. Brasfield to be postmaster at Dresden, Tenn., in 
place of R. E. L. Brasfield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 18, 1917. 

J. R. Brown to be postmaster at Cleveland, Tenn., in place of 
J. R. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired May 9, 1917. 

George P. Brummitt to be postmaster at Gleason, Tenn. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Andrew B. Cook to be postmaster at Woodbury, Tenn., in 
pace of A. B. Cook. Incumbents commission expired June 5, 


Margaret G. Elliott to be postmaster at Murfreesboro, Tenn., in 
2 75 of M. G. Elliott. Incumbent's commission expired June 10, 

Hugh G. Haworth to be postmaster at New Market, Tenn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Richard D. Hunt to be postmaster at Sharon, Tenn., in place 
of R. D. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1917. 

John F. Johnson to be postmaster at Watertown, Tenn., in 
ets of J. F. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 

17. 

Robert M. Lindsay to be postmaster at Alcoa, Tenn. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. i 

Adam S. Nichols to be postmaster at Dandridge, Tenn., in 
place of A, S. Nichols. Incumbent’s commission expired June 10, 
1917. . X 

Gaston H. Rhodes to be postmaster at Whiteville, Tenn., in 
place of G. H. Rhodes. Incumbent’s commission expfred June 
10, 1917. . h 

Isaac R. Roberts to be postmaster at Erwin, Tenn., in place 
of I. R. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired June 10, 
1917. 

Charles E. Rodes to be postmaster at Manchester, Tenn., in 
place of C. E. Rodes. Incumbent’s commission exptred May 9, 
1917. 

Robert L. Strong to be postmaster at Collierville, Tenn., in 
place of R. L. Strong. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
10, 1917. 

Lawrence E, Stroup to be at Grand Junction, Tenn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 


TEXAS. 


A. H. Ables to be postmaster at Terrell, Tex., in place of 
A. H. Ables. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Pope Allen to be postmaster at Valley Mills, Tex., in place of 
Pope Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

John J. Ball to be postmaster at Orange, Tex., in place of J. J. 
Ball. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Robert W. Bennett to be postmaster at Kenedy, Tex., in place 
of R. W. Bennett. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 
1917. 

William C. Boyett to be postmaster at College Station, Tex., 
in place of W. C. Boyett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

Myrtle C. Bradshaw to be postmaster at Roxton, Tex., in 
place of M. C. Bradshaw. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 17, 1917. 

H. L. Brooks to be postmaster at Pearsall, Tex., in place of 
H. L. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

R. L. Bronaugh to be postmaster at Edna, Tex., in place of 
R. L. Bronaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Kate G. Burke to be postmaster at Crosbyton, Tex., in place 
of K. G. Burke. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Minnie S. Burke to be postmaster at Blossom, Tex., in place 
of Minnie Burke. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

B. M. Burgher to be postmaster at Dallas, Tex., in place of 
B. M, Burgher. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1917. 

N. A. Burton to be postmaster at McKinney, Tex., in place of 
N. A. Burton. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 

George H. Candlin to be postmaster at Presidio, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

W. G. Carpenter to be postmaster at Kerrville, Tex., in place 
of W. G. Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

Alice C. Cheney to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Tex., in 
place of A, C. Cheney. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
23, 1917. ° 

M. A. Chancey to be postmaster at Hondo, Tex., in place of 
M. A. Chancey. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

W. H. Clement to be postmaster at Palacios, Tex., in place of 
W. H. Clement. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

William H. Cook to be postmaster at Henrietta, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

W. D. Daniel to be postmaster at Hughes Springs, Tex., in 
2 W. D. Daniel. Incumbent's commission expired May 

Mina Daughtry to be postmaster at Chillicothe, Tex., in place 
of M. Daughtry. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Calvin C. Davis to be postmaster at Iowa Park, Tex., in place 
of C. C. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

©. S. Davis to be postmaster at Ranger, Tex., in place of C. S. 
Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

James W. Davis to be postmaster at Alvord, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 


1917. 


S. M. Davis to be postmaster at Nocona, Tex., in place of 
S. M. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Joseph R. De Witt to be postmaster at Brackettville, Tex., in 
place of J. R. De Witt. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 
1917. 

A. Y. Donegan to be postmaster at Nacogdoches, Tex., in place 
of A. Y. Donegan. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

Amos E. Duffy to be postmaster at Matagorda, wee Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Ada F. Duffey to be postmaster at Emory. Tex., in place of 
Ada Duffey. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Jonathan W. Duncan to be postmaster at Malakoff, Tex. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

yeorge F. English to be postmaster at Glen Rose, Tex. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. ; 

J. J. Erwin to be postmaster at Ballinger, Tex., in place of 
J. J. Erwin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Newton S, Farmer to be postmaster at Graham, Tex., in place 
of N. S. Farmer. Incumbent's commission expired June 28, 
1917. 

M. C. Fields to be postmaster at Lott, Tex., in place of M. C. 
Fields. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

W. D. Foster to be postmaster at Miles, Tex., in place of 
W. D. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Minnie B. Francis to be postmaster at Farwell, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

J. T. Fulcher to be postmaster at Thorndale, Tex., in place of 
J. T. Fulcher. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

B. T. Gardner to be postmaster at Rogers, Tex., in place of 
B. T. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1917. 

Sallie M. Gardner to be postmaster at Frankston, Tex., in 
place of S. M. Ayres (name changed by marriage). 

J. W. Gaskin to be postmaster at Jacksboro, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Gaskin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 


Henry Van Geem to be postmaster at Eastland, Tex., in place’ 


of H. Van Geem. 
1917. 
J. S. J. Gober to be postmaster at Sanger, Tex., in place of 
J. S. J. Gober. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 
Pai K. Hailey to be postmaster at Conroe, Tex., in place of 
K. Hailey. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 
15 V. Hamner to be postmaster at Claude, Tex., in place 
of L. V. Hamner. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 
S. R. Haynes to be postmaster at De Leon, Tex., in place of 
S. R. Haynes. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 
S. A. Hill to be postmaster at Bellville, Tex., in place of S. A. 
Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 
Thomas H. Hood to be postmaster at Wortham, Tex., in plate 
si T. H. Hood. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 
917. 
S. J. Holchak, jr., 
of S. J. Holchak, jr. 
1917. K 
Jean Hornbuckle to bė postmaster at Venns, Tex., in place of 
Jean Hornbuckle. Incumbents commission expired May 29, 
#1917. 
F. P. Ingerson to be postmaster at Barstow, Tex., in place of 
F. P. Ingerson. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 
A. S. Jarvis to be postmaster at Troup, Tex., in place of A. S. 
Jarvis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 
T. W. Johnston to be postmaster at Wallis, Tex. ~Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1917. 
William L. Rea to be postmaster at Refugia, Tex. Office be- 
came 22 esidential October 1, 1916. 
R. H. King to be postmaster at Alvin, Tex., in place of R. H. 
King. Incumbent's commission expired May 22. 1917. 
M. J. Kirlin to be postmaster at Kingsville, Tex., in place of 
M. J. Kirlin. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 
George P. Knight to be postmaster at Stephenville, Tex. in 
place of G. P. Knight. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 
1917. 
Houston H. Knight to be postmaster at Avery, Tex. Office 
heenme presidential April 1, 1917. 
W. J. Lamb to be postmaster at Mabank, Tex., in place of 
W. J. Lamb. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 
Emma M. Love to be postmaster at Sierra Blanca, Tex. Office 
hecame presidential April 1, 1917. i 
R. K. McCleskey to be postmaster at Rule, Tex., in place of 
R. K. MecCleskey. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 
Wiliam D. McGown to'be postmaster at Hemphill, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917, 


Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 


to be postmaster at Runge, Tex., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 
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P. B. MeNatt to be postmaster at Arlington, Tex., in place of 
P. B. MeNatt. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

©. E. Maxwell to be postmaster at Strawn, Tex., in place of 
C. E. Maxwell. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

John W. Miller to be postmaster at Dilley, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Benjamin F. Mitchell to be postmaster at Gainesville, Tex., in 
piara of B. F. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 

Charles B. Moore to be postmaster at Lovelady, Tex., im place 
of C. B. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

J. L. Noel to be postmaster at Pilot Point, Tex., in place of 
J. L. Noel. Incumbent's commission expired Juge 17, 1917. 

T, J. Oden to be postmaster at Lindale, Tex., in place of T. J. 
Oden. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

E. T. Oliver to be postmaster at Caldwell, Tex., in place of 
E. T. Oliver. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Charles E. Parkham to be postmaster at Pottsboro, Tex. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 

D. A. Paulus to be postmaster at Hallettsville, Tex., in place 
of D. A. Paulus. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 
1917. 

John W. Person to be postmaster at Colorado, Tex., in place 
of J. W. Person. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

J. B. Phillips to be postmaster at Howe, Tex., in place of 
J. B. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. 

Charles C. Porter to be postmaster at Meridian, Tex., in place 
of C. OC. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

D. P. Porter to be postmaster at DeKalb, Tex., in place of 
D. P. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

J. M. Price to be postmaster at San Augustine, Tex., in place 
of J. M. Price. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

D. U. Ramsay to be postmaster at Gonzales, Tex., in place 
2 D. U. Ramsay. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

Shaw D. Ray to be postmaster at Winnsboro, Tex., in place of 
S, D. Ray. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

J. M. Richards to be postmaster at Weatherford, Tex., in place 
of J. M. Richards. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

T. H. Riddle to be postmaster at Omaha, Tex., in place of 
G. H. Riddle. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

S. A. Roberts to be postmaster at Blooming Grove, Tex., in 
caged y S. A. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

„ 1917. 

S. P. Robbins to be postmaster at Lubbock, Tex., in place of 
S. P. Robbins. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Henry B. Rushing to be postmaster at Batson, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

L. H. Salter to be postmaster at Stanton, Tex., in place of 
L. H. Salter. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1917. 

B. O. Sanford to be postmaster at Plainview, Tex., in place of 
B. O. Sanford. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

E. P. Shands to be postmaster at Mesquite, Tex., in place of 
E. P. Shands. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1917. 

J. W. Shaw to be postmaster at San Diego, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Shaw. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 1817. 

Mattie H. Shelton to be postmaster at Valentine, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

O. B. Slayden to be postmaster at Rusk, Tex., in place of O. B. 
Slayden. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Billie W. Simmons to be postmaster at Mexia, Tex., in place 
2 W. Simmons. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
ri 

W. W. Sloan to be postmaster at Falfurrias, Tex., in: place of 
W. W. Sloan. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

G. W. Smith to be postmaster at Sonora, Tex., in place of 
G. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Thomas A. Stafford to be postmaster at Robstown, Tex., in 
place of T. A. Stafford. Incumbent's commission expired June 
23. 1917. 

Thomas R. Stewart to be postmaster at Whitney, Tex., in 
place of T. R. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expired June 
23. 1917. 

Annie H. Stryker to be postmaster at Woodville, Tex., in place 
of Annie Stryker. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1917. 
J. Wiley Taylor to be postmaster at Midland, Tex., in place 
of J. W. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 
O. C. Teas to be postmaster at Karnes City, Tex., in 3 of 
G. ©. Teas. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20. 1917 

S. W. Thomas to be postmaster at Aspermont, Tex., in place of 


S. W. Thomas, Ineumbent's commission expired. June 18, 1917. 
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Shadrae S. Tullos to be postmaster at Grand Prairie, Tex., in 
place of S. S. Tullos. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1917. 

T. E. VanLandingham to be postmaster at Lone Oak, Tex., in 
place of T. E. VanLandingham. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 20, 1917. 

©. Herbert Walker to be postmaster at Dalhart, Tex., in place 


of ©. H. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1917. 

J. A. White to be postmaster at Goliad, Tex., in place of J. A. 
White. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Young C. White to be postmaster at Hamlin, Tex., in place of 
Y. C. White. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

James W. Winsett to be postmaster at Higgins, Tex., in place 
of J. W. Winsett. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 
1917. 

Sterling P. Wilcoxson to be postmaster at Edgewood, Tex. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Ira J. Wright to be postmaster at Mission, Tex., in place of 
I. J. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 1917. 

Joseph E. Woods to be postmaster at Teague, Tex., in place 
of J. E. Woods. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Thomas P. Woodward to be postmaster at Yoakum, Tex.. in 
place of T. P. Woodward. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 17, 1917. 

J. C. Woodworth to be postmaster at Cuero, Tex., in place 
of J. C. Woodworth. Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

UTAH. 


Ewell C. Bowen to be postmaster at Hiawatha, Utah. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

R. M. Woolley to be postmaster at Magna, Utah. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1917. 


VERMONT. 


Allan T. Calhoun to be postmaster at Middlebury, Vt., in place 
of A. T. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 
1917. 

Marion T. Flynn to be postmaster at Alburg, Vt. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1917. 

Robert J. Orvis to be postmaster at Manchester, Vt., in place 
of R. J. Orvis. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 1917. 

Emeroy G. Page to be postmaster at Hyde Park, Vt., in place 
of E. G. Page. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1917. 

Murray K. Paris to be postmaster at Lyndon, Vt. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Lota A. Patch to be postmaster at Cambridge, Vt. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Victor L. Smith to be postmaster at East Arlington, Vt. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Patrick H. Thompson to be postmaster at Arlington, Vt., in 
place of P. H. Thompson. Incumbents commission expired 
June 2, 1917. 

Charles F. Thurber to be 3 at Fairlee, Vt. 
became presidential October 1, 

VIRGINIA. * 


Howard W. Brent to be postmaster at Kilmarnock, Va. Office 
peg presidential April 1, 1917. 

. A. Broocks to be postmaster at Chase City, Va., in place 

of WW: A. Broocks. Incumbents commission expired June 23, 


1917. P 

George V. Cameron to be postmaster at Louisa, Va., in place 
of G. V. Cameron. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

J. D. Crenshaw to be postmaster at Cambria, Va., in place of 
J. D. Crenshaw. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 
1917. 

Bertha M. Faison to be postmaster at Ettricks, Va. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Leslie F. Ferguson to be postmaster at Appomattox, Va., in 
‚place of L. F. Ferguson. Incumbent's commission expired May 
20. 1917. 

Hattie B. Ferrel to be postmaster at Newcastle, Va. 
‘became presidential October 1, 1916. 

W. E. Hafley to be postmaster at Keysville, Va., in place of 
W. E. Hailey. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 


Office 


Office 


Ellis F, Harris to be postmaster at Crozet, Va., in place dof 
E. F. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 1917. 
Clarence H. Johnson to be postmaster at Narrows, Va. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 
William C. Johnston to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Va., 
in place of W. O. Johnston, 
| May 6, 1917. 


Incumbents commission expired 


William F. Kennedy to be postmaster at Kenbridge, Va., in 
place of W. F. Kennedy. Incumbents commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

J. S. Lauek to be postmaster at Shenandoah, Va., in place of 
J. S. Lauek. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

R. H. Latane to be postmaster at Buchanan, Va., in place of 
R. H. Latane. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 1917. 

J. F. Lowman to be postmaster at Hot Springs, Va., in place 
of J. F. Lowman. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

E. M. Morrison to be postmaster at Smithfield, Va., in place 
185 M. Morrison. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 


Andrew T. Organ to be postmaster at Chester, Va. 
came presidential January 1, 1917. 

Lula M. Ray to be postmaster at Mount Jackson, Va., in place 
of Lula M. Ray. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1917. 

John E. Rogers to be postmaster at Strasburg, Va., in place 
of J. E. Rogers. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1917. 

Charles F. Russell to be postmaster at Herndon, Va., in place 
of C. F. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Charles F. Shumaker to be postmaster at Lovettsville, Va. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Sadie A. Southall to be postmaster at Amelia Court House, 
Va., in place of S. A. Southall. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1917. 

E. L. Toone to be postmaster at Boydton. Va., in place of E. L. 
Toone. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

W. W. Tuck to be postmaster at Virgilina, Va., in place of 
W. W. Tuck. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

H. I. Tuggle to be postmaster at Martinsville, Va., in place of 
H. I. Tuggle. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

J. R. Williams to be postmaster at Brookneal, Va., in place of 
J. R. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired June 23. 1917. 

Lucy E. Yancey to be postmaster at Forest Depot, Va. Office 
‘became presidential April 1, 1917. 


WASHINGTON, 


Otto Holmberg to be postmaster at Molson, Wash. * be- 
came presidential January 1, 1917. 

Henry R, James to be postmaster at Rochester, Wash. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

John M. Jones to be postmaster at Morton, Wash. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

F. A. Kennett to be postmaster at Prosser, Wash., in place of 
F. A. Kennett. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1917. 

Tyrah D, Logsdon to be postmaster at Endicott, Wash. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Michael J. Murphy to be postmaster at Oakville, Wash. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

W. H. Padley to be postmaster at Reardan, Wash., in place of 
W. H. Padley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1917. 

Michael Reisenauer to ,be postmaster at Uniontown, Wash, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 


* WEST VIRGINIA. 


Floyd J. Brown to be postmaster at Bluefield, W. Va., in place* 
of F. J. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Henry W. Early to be postmaster at Kimball, W. Va., in place 
of H. W. Early. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Thomas F Henritze to be postmaster at Welch, W. Va., in 
place of T. F. Henritze. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 
1917. 

David W. McConaughey to be postmaster at Cameron, W. Va., 
in place of D. W. McConaughey. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired May 20, 1917. 

Benjamin F. Patton to be postmaster at Harrisville, W. Va., 
in place of B. F. Patton. Incumbent's commission expired June 
6, 1917. 

Andrew Price to be postmaster at Marlinton, W. Va., in place 
of Andrew Price. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Oliver C. Sweeney to be postmaster at St. Marys, W. Va., in 
place of O. C. Sweeney. Incumbent's commission expired June 


27, 1917. 


Office be- 


WISCONSIN. 


A. ©. Bishop to be postmaster at Bloomington, Wis., in place 
of A. C. Bishop. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 1917. 

G. Andrew Braemer to be postmaster at Blackcreek, Wis. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Frank S. Brazeau to be postmaster at Port Edwards, Wis, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916, 
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M. Vivian Brown to be postmaster at Minong, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 
William E. Cavanaugh to be postmaster at Berlin, Wis., in 


place of W. E. Cavanaugh. 
June 2, 1917. 

Wardlaw A. Clapp to be postmaster at Wanwatosa, Wis., in 

5 of W. A. Clapp. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
23, 1916. 

Emma V. Clark to be postmaster at Black Earth, Wis. _ Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916, 

Dennis Deneen to be postmaster at Hammond, Wis. ‘Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Elizabeth A. Forsyth to be postmaster at Westboro, Wis. 
Office became presidential October 1; 1916. 

Nina M. Frankland to be postmaster at Montfort, Wis. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Julia L. Groot to be postmaster at Elmwood, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1917. 

Albert J. Hemmy to be postmaster at Hartford, Wis., in 
place of Albert J. Hemmy. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 2, 1917. 

John Henninger to be postmaster at Markesan, Wis., in place 
of J. Henninger. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 1917. 

Jerry Holland to be postmaster at Phelps, Wis. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1916. 

Joseph V. Janda to be postmaster at Boyd, Wis. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1917. 

Jessie A. Little to be postmaster at Pepin, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Robert L. Nash-to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, Wis., in 
place of Robert Nash. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 
1917. 

E. R. Peck to be postmaster at Bangor, Wis., in place of E. R. 
Pack. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1917. 

Richard B. Runke to be postmaster at Merrill, Wis., in place 
of R. B. Runke. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 1917. 

Frederick A. Russell to be postmaster at Superior, Wis., in 
place of F. A. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired June 
2, 1917. 

Harvey G. Smith to be postmaster at Maiden Rock, eWis., in 
place of H. G. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 
1917. 

William R. Stephan to be postmaster at Sawyer, Wis., in place 
of W. R. Stephan. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 
1917. 

Dwight S. York to be postmaster at Hazel Green, Wis. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 


WYOMING, 


Arthur R. Bastian to be postmaster at Chugwater, Wyo. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1916. 

Lilian S. Pascoe to be postmaster at Sunrise, Wyo. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916, 

George Whittaker to be postmaster at Yellowstone Park, Wyo., 
in place of George Whittaker, Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


COST OF 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate July 19 (legis- 
lative day of July 18), 1917. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL OF OREGON. 
W Worth to be surveyor general of Oregon. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Lewis T. Erwin to be United States marshal, District of 
Alaska, division No. 4. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Asst. Surg. Francis Albion Carmelia to be passed assistant 
surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. Lionel Elean Hooper to be passed assistant sur- 
geon. 

Asst. Surg. Liston Paine to be passed assistant surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. Moses Victor Safford to be passed assistant 
surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. Ernest Winfield Scott to be passed assistant 
surgeon. 

Dr. James Edge Faris to be assistant surgeon. 

Dr. Anthony A. S. Giordano to be assistant surgeon. 

Dr. Mark Victor Ziegler to be assistant surgeon. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY, 


Lucian W. Burnham to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
rps. - 
Dan E. Root to be a serond lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 


SENATE. 
Fray, July 20, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, July 18, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer four amendments so 
that they may be pending. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to offer some amendments to be pend- 
ing, two of which I send to the desk. I also desire to move to 
strike out “ $1.75,” where it appears in the amendment offered 
to section 12 by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
and to insert * $2.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk a statement giving the ad- 
vertising pages of Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular show- 
ing the cost of tax-paying whisky and the cost of carry- 
ing whiskies in bond. I ask that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


TAX-PAYING WHISKY. 


Table showing tarious prices for whiskies, original gauge, in bond a coat thereof when tax-paid during any months included in 8-year bonded 


[Based on 47-gallon barrel, regular Government allowance for each pe 
allowing loss of 1 gallon for eac 


Price 8 q E 8 

original) 8 E E 
gauge. | E — 2 8 
AE = 3 


riod, distillers’ excess allowance 


aranty of 1 gallon in Kentucky also 
four-month period in eighth . 


93133 3 3 
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COST OF TAX-PAYING WHISKY—continued, 
Table showing carious prices for whiskies, original gauge, in bond and cost thereof when tar hai, to. Continued. 


E 8 

original 8 8 i 3 2 E E ; 3 

gauge. 8 & A 88312 

E 83334313138 

8 8 333832 
60 cents. 177 178 181 12 183| 1% | 186/ 187 188 189 
62} cents 180 | 181 183 | 185| 186| 187| 189| 190 191 192 
65 cents. 183 | 14 187 | 188| 189} 199| 192f 193; 108] 1%5 
67} cents 185 | 187 190 191] 192 193 195 19% | 197 198 
70 cents 188 | 190 192 | 193 | 195} 196 198] 199 21| 202 
72} cents 191 L 193 195 195| 198| 200 21| 23| 2| 205 
35 cents. 193 F 195 198 199} 201 | 203) 201) 205| 27} 208 
Tihcents 196 | 198 201 | 203| 204| 205 207 209| 210} 211 
80 cents. 199 | 201 22| 20% 25| 27| 29| 21 | 22| 213 215 
s 200} 22| 21| 205 207 200] 20| 212) 24} 25| 216] 218 
85 cents.| 202 201| 207 108| 209 213 | 215 286| 28| 220} 221 
87ġcents| 205 207 200 211} 212 216 | 218| 20| 21| 23 | 228 
90 cents.) 208| 210 212 213 215 219 21| 23 | 22 f 22 227 
924 cents} 210] 213 25| 216 218 220) 22| 24| 25| 27| 2| Zi 
95 cents.| 213| 215} 218 219 22 225| 27| 29| 21| 232) we 
97ġcents| 215 218 22 | 22| 22| 23| 28| 20| 232) 24| 35| 27 
cents 218 | 21| 28} 25| 27| 229) B| 233| 25| 237| 2S| 240 
10 cents 223 | 26| 29| 21| 233| 235| 37| 29| 2| 43| 25) 26 
110 cents 228] 231 | 26 286 20 22 215 247 1 Bl) 253 
115 cents] 234} 237] 239) 241 | 243| 216) 218] 250| 253 257| 259 
120 cents 239} 22) 215 47| 247) 22 254) 257| 250) 21| 263) 25 
125 cents 244] 218] Wl] 253| 255| 288 261] 24| 265| 28) 270] 272 
130cents| 250] 253 | 256} 250} 261} 264) 266} 29| 272| 274| 776| 278 
140cents} 260] 264] 267| 29| 272 275 | 27 281| 24| 286) 28| 2V! 
cents| 270| 275| 2778| 281 f 24} 287) 290| 203] 29% | 208; 301| 308 


COST OF CARRYING WHISKIES IN BOND. 

The following table shows be wes eost of ae or carrying, whiskies in 
bond. The calculations s on origina uge proof gallons. 
Forty-seven and one-half gallon n bare e cents per barrel per 
month, Fire insurance, one-half of 1 per cent per annum. State, 
county, and city taxes, 15 cents per barrel per annum. Interest at the 
rat2 of 6 per cent per annum, compounded annually. 
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ALLOWANCE FOR SHRINKAGE OF WHISKY 
The allowance for shrinkage of whisky stered ir 
eral warehonses under existing laws > 21 — tn 8 


BE aay 2 months, and not more ie eee 4 — tions not to exceed 13 proof 
ons. 
For £ ORS, ani aot mare than G-montis, not to exceed 2 proof 


Fort 6 months, and not more than 8 months, not to exceed 24 proof 
gallons, 
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190 191] 192 193] 1% 195 | 197 | 198| 200 233| 295| 209 oo 
193 | 19%) 195 197 198] 19| 202 | 22 2203 210243 625 
196 | 197] 199 | 20| 201] 203| 20) 205 27| 210 213 217 65 
199 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 25| 206| 208] 209) Aft 214} 27| 220 675 
23 20 206) 207] 29| 210 212213 215 nas| 221 225 70 
203] 208] 209| 211] 212| 213 215 217} 218 22 25| 229 72% 
210} 211 212 | 214} 215 27| 29| 2| 22| 25| 2| 233 75 
213 | 24| 216] 217] 219 29| 22| 21| 25| 2| 2334 ge 77% 
216 | 218| 219] 22| 22| 221] 23 27| 2| 233| 26| 20 s 
219 21| 22| 22| 27} 23} 29| Zi] 233} 236] 20| 294 824 
21 25| 271 2| 21 33| 238) 26| 20| 24| %48 85 
226} 227) 29| 20; 262820 2028 251 87} 
2221 2832| 24| 26| 238| 240] 42| 214| 218 251| 255 99 
232} 234 236| 237| 239] 21| 43} 25| 27 21 255| 259 92 
235] 237] 29| 21| 23} M5) 27| 249) 2351| 25 259| 283 951 
2] 20) 22| 264) 26| 218 250 252| 254| 258| 202 287 7 
22] 24) 20] 27 29| 252| 25t} 256) 258| 22| 265| 271 100 
248 | 250 252] 254| 256| 258 261] 283 235 280 274| 278 105 
25 257| 259| 261} 263) 235 263| 270| 273 277) 281} 286] 110 
201 263| 265} 29| 270 272 275 277| 2113 
268 | 20| 272) 274| 277| 279| 282| B| 287 f Wı| 23| 31| 120 
274 | 276) 279} 281} 234 | 255| 29| 21| 291} 233| 303| 309| 125 
20 | 283| 285| 288| 29| 2933| 29% | 239| 301 f 305| 311 316 130 
293 | 29% | 2988| 301| 30% 307| 310} 313| 316 321 325| 331| 140 
306 | 300 312 315 318| 321 32t 327| 330| 335| 31| 346| 150 


cane months, and net more than 10 months, not to exceed 3 proof 


“For i 10 months, and not more than 12 months, not to exceed 34 proof 


2 —. 12 months, and not more than 15 months, not to exceed 4 proof 
1 5 15 months, and not more than 18 months, not to exceed 43 proof 
2 r 18 months, and not more than 21 months, not to exceed 5 proof 


Alle z months, and not more than 24 months, not to exceed 54 proof 
5 24 months, and not more than 27 months, not to exceed 6 proof 
gu 

tieta 27 months, and not more than 30 months, not to exceed 64 proof 


gallo: 
ed 8 months, and not more than 33 months, not to exceed 7 proof 


alle 38 months, and not more than 36 months, not to exceed 74 proof 
30 months, and not more than 40 months, not to exceed 8 proof 


ns. 
aoe 40 months, and not more than 44 months, not to exceed 83 proof 
gallons. 
For 44 months, and not more than 48 months, not to exceed 9 proof 


gallons. 
For 48 months, and not more than 52 months, not to exceed 94 proof 
For 52 months, and not more than 56 months, not to exceed 10 proof 

ons. 
For 56 months, and not more than 60 months, not to exceed 104 proof 


fer 6 60 months, and not more than 64 months, not to exceed 11 proof 
sor ô 64 months, and not more than 68 months, not to exceed 111 proof 
—.— 68 months, and not more than 72 months, not to exceed 12 proof 
dl 72 months, and not more than 76 months, not to exceed 121 proof 
For or 76 months, and not more than 80 months, not to exceed 13 proof 


Tons. 
For So months, and not more than 84 months, not to exceed 131 proof, 
ons. 


Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk a proposed amendment, 
which I desire to have regarded as a pending amendment. I 
should like to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 12 the following’ pro- 


viso: 
Provided, That in order to further stimulate the — agree of wheat, 
the beard of food administration herein vided is authorized to 


and carrying out 

met ger tan advise and cooperate 
with the several State and county authorities in the wheat-growing 
sections of the United States, gy ac State, eee 
agricultural associations. rie Me for the purpose of carry 
provisions the sum of $1,000,000 ef the amount herein appropriated 
shall be available. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is my desire to offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 12 as proposed by the acting chairman, and if the amend- 
ment is net presented before to-day at 2 o'clock I understand 
I can not offer it exeept by unanimous consent. I desire to 
know if it is in order to suggest the amendment now so that it 
may be pending. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will send it up in 
writing, please. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is only three words, and I will state it. 
After the word “northern” I want to insert “or its equiva- 
lent” at the end of section 12. I will put it in writing and 
send it to the desk. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst James Martin Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Myers 9 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. New Suther 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Norris 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. erman Thompson 
Culbersen ogg ge Tillman 
Cummins Kendrick Pe Townsend 
Curtis enyon Poindexter Vardaman 
Dillingham King Pomerene Warren 
Frelinghuysen Knox sdel Watson 

ore La Follette Weeks * 
Gronna tens Saulsbury fitiams t 
Hale MeCumber Shafroth Wolcott 
Hardwick McKellar Sheppard 
Hollis McLean Smith, Ga. 
Husting McNary Smith, Md. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. HucHes] is absent owing to illness, 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] on account of illness in 
his family. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] is absent on 
account of illness. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rontxsox] is detained from the Sen- 
ate on important business. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. TI wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy] is absent on important business. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, in view of what has appeared 
in one of the morning papers, I feel obliged to rise to a question 
of persona! privilege. It is stated in one of the morning papers 
in the news column as follows: 

In the midst of caustic debate REED calls HOLLIS, of New Hampshire, 
a liar upon the floor of the Senate. 

Of course, Mr. President, it is not agreeable to have state- 


where it is warmer. coun- 
try the Senator from Missouri comes from when the word liar is 
used a man who is expected to maintain his own 
and have the respect of others is obliged to hand 
some muscular colleague and make a frantic effort 
the man who employs the language and personally chastise him. 


Recorp of yesterday’s proceeding, I said: 

I do not know Mr. Hoover; I have never met him; I have only seen 
him twice, and that was twice on the same day, when he was merci- 
lessly cross-examined by the Senator from very much 3 a 
would have been examined if he had been on trial for some crime in 
police court, 

Mr. Rund. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 5 the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Houwis. I do not yield. I have not the Bera to yield, 
. OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire declines 


J 
Ar. Reep, I simply want to challenge that statement, and say that 
it is absolutely untrue. 
> The PRESIDING Orricer. The Senator from New Hampshire has the 
oor. 

Mr. Hotris. The Senator 
Mr. Rerp. And the record will shew it is untrue, 

Mr. HOLLIS. The record will speak for itself. 
REED. It will. 

Mr. Hortis. It has been published ; the Senator has referred to it 
many times; he has attacked Mr. Hoover mercilessly on Many occasions, 
and I say the record shows that he attacked him mercilessly on that 
occasion, as if he had been up before a police court for — chickens 
in Kansas City. I repeat that. 

A little later: 

Mr. Rzep. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from — Te rises to a ques- 
Mes of 3 privilege. The Senator will state 

that the statement just made 4 — the Senator that 
1 — Mr. Hoover in any respect in examining him and that I 
N any attack upon examining him is absolutely and. unquali- 
y false. 


Mr. HoLLIS. Mr. President 


to 


Mr. Rexzp. And that the printed rec 
Mr. HoLLIs. I think I ought to call ITA Senator to order. 


This is no 
place to indulge in words of that kind 
Mr. Resp. The at record will show- 
Mr. HoLLis. Or in fistieuffs or in altercations of any sort. The record 
will speak for itself. 
The Preswine Orricer. The Senator from Missouri will state his 


3 of . e rivile; 
Mr. REED. 8 oE personil privilege is just what I have said, 
that the pe aba made by the Senator is untrue, and that the 


The PRESIDING Orricer, The Chair is of the opinion that the Senator 
is subject to being called to order. 
<. gunstlon Of pactamen pelsiiiiga ß possess of calling ape 
other Senator a liar on the floor of this body. 

Mr. Raen. I have net employed any dene janguage. It remained for 
the Senator from Mississippi to empioy it. / 

It is very gratifying to me to observe in this nice distinetion 
of language that I was not called a liar on the floor of the Senate, 
but that an opinion which I expressed as to a certain controversy 
was called absolutely false and untrue. When you get to a 
matter of opinion you are outside the realms of fact. To state 
that a man’s opinion is absolutely false and untrue is to state 
in a rather offensive way that he is mistaken. I have prac- 
ticed law for 20 years. I know the difference between the ex- 
pression. of an opinion and the statement of a fact. I think I 
am q as. well as perhaps the average man to say 
whether the cross-examination of a witness is merciless, but I 
have never practiced law in a police court; I have never con- 
ducted a criminal practice. My opinion as to how a chicken thief 
might be treated in court may not be of particular value. So 
far as that point is concerned, being in the realm of expert dis- 
cussion, I am willing to allow my statement to stand as it is 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
under the rules I can be allowed to say anything at this time. 
If I am permitted to speak I will very briefly clear this mat- 
ter up. 

In the first place, I am not in the habit of calling people liars, 
in public or in private, and I did not employ that term to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. Unfortunately, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WII Aus] was in the Chamber observing his 
opportunity, and he employed the term, I take it, in the interest 
of amity and peace. 

If when the Senator from New Hampshire started to make his 
statement regarding my treatment of Mr. Hoover he had yielded 
to me for the mere purpose of inquiring whether he was present 
when I examined Mr. Hoover, or, if not, whether he had read 
the testimony, probably there would not have been anything 
unpleasant said. I do not think that the Senator from New 
Hampshire was present when the examination took place, and 
I ask him now if he was present? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I was present all the time during the examina- 
tion in the Senate Office Building, and I was present a part of 
the time during the examination in the Capitol Building, and 
what T said was as a result of my own personal observation at 
the time. 

Mr. REED. Very well. The Senator evidently wanis to 
perpetuate whatever unpleasantness exists, and in that he may 
have my hearty cooperation. 

Some newspaper writers referred to the examination as being 
a “ police-court examination,” and so forth. I paid no attention 
to their statements at the time, because I did not think it meant 
anything more than that some partisan of Mr. Hoover was inter- 
ested in doing everything possible to help him, and that he 
thought one of the ways to do so was to parade him as a martyr. 
I challenge the Senator from New Hampshire, and I hand kim 
the record, to read a single question I asked Mr. Hoover that 
is not courteous, that is not absolutely within the proprieties 
[handing document]. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have not read the record. I tried to get a 
copy of it this morning but was unable to do so. I can not 
read it now sufficiently to point it out. It may be that as it 
appears in the record it is not offensive, but the whole manner 
and appearance and effect of it to me was as I have stated. 

Mr. REED. Now that explains the whole difficulty. It is 
not in the language that the Senator finds offense, but it is in 
the manner and method and appearance—not the language, for 
language does not have an appearance; not in the method, for 
language does not have a method; evidently, therefore, it was 

my manner and my appearance that offended the tender sensi- 
bilities of the Senator from New Hampshire. Now, it may be 
solemnly entered of record that my appearance and manner are 
highly displeasing at all times and under all circumstances to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

I simply want to say that this testimony is printed. I never 
saw it from the moment it was transcribed until it was printed. 


7 


without restriction, exempts sugar, corn, 
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I, therefore, never changed a word of a question or an answer., 
It speaks for itself. / 
The truth about the whole matter is that the Senator from 
New Hampshire is probably just a little bit nervous about Mr. 
Hoover, and I can see why he and all others might be slightly 
particular regarding the treatment of this gentleman. 

I hold in my hand a letter sent out by the publicity department 
of the food conservation section of the food administration, 
which shows that material is being sent by Mr. Hoover to the 
papers from time to time: 

PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 


Foop CONSERVATION SECTION, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1917. 
Te the Eprror: £ 
Herewith I am inclosing to you some material that has been sent out 
from the Food Conservation Section of the Food Administration to 
the news associations and by them sent over their wires. I feel that 
there are stories in this material that you have not seen and that these 
may be of use to you. 
our name is on the mailing list of the Food Conservation Section, 
and after this news stories will be mailed to you Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays. 
I hope you will find here something useful to your 
the great cause of food saving. 
Faithfully, yours, KATHERINE LECKIB, 


I now read one of the articles sent out by Mr. Hoover's de- 
partment in regard to himself. It is dated July 13,1917. Listen 
to it: 


paper and to 


[For release July 13, 1917.] 
Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Foop CONSERVATION SECTION. 

Post-office clerks rubbed their eyes to-day when they found in an 
incoming mall sack a letter bearing no other address than “Mr, 
Miracle-Man Hoover, Washington.” n a guess as for whom it was 
intended the letter was carried to Herbert Hoover, United States 
Food Administrator. a ppe proved correct. The writer tells of 
the pressing need for f conservation, and adds God bless you 
in your service to our country.” 

And this statement is being sent out by Mr. Hoover about 
himself in order that he may thereby glorify himself by having 
it printed in all the papers of the country. It is, I assume, 
sent out at Government expense. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Here is another news item sent out by Mr. 
Hoover. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but 
if he is addressing himself to the bill—— 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; I am not. I am addressing myself in 
reply; and I shall be through in less than three minutes. 

I read the news item; it may be of interest to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. It was sent out by Mr. Hooyer to be 
printed in the newspapers: 

[For morning papers of July 19, 1917.] 

HERBERT Hoover, 

Washington, D. O., July 18, 1917. 

t th of the Hollis bill would it gambling, - 

Gon wan exploitation to proceed i without res ction’ and weal leave 

the farmer and consumer alike 8 without protection, was 

the statement made to-day by representatives of farmers’ unions, 

cooperative associations, grain farmers’ societies, 

and terminal houses. The Lever bill was indorsed and its final enact- 

ment into law demanded. The statement, subscribed to by all the 
representatives, was as follows: 

We are strongly opposed to the fixing of the exact amount of a 
minimum price for wheat by law, because we recognize that it is an 
expert question to be settied after such consideration as Congress can 


not 3 give it, and in a manner which will give the producer 
a full voice. The Food Administration should be vested with power 


to deal with this 

ai é zptognise that the minimum price of $1.75 for wheat, fixed 
in the so-called Hollis bill, is unwise and unjust to the producer, and 
was fixed without consultation with Mr. Hoover or the Food Adminis- 
tration, and against their protest. 

“Ve are opposed to the passage of the so-called Hollis bill, be- 
cause it permits gambling, speculation, and exploitation to proceed 
and other products from 
rovisions of the bill, and leaves the farmer and 
ntially without protection. 

“We are opposed to the exemption of cooperative agricultural organi- 
gations from the provisions of the bill, thus preventing the Food 
Administration from dealing with them, 

“We favor the Lever food-administration bill as it passed the House, 
and demand its final enactment into law in that form. It is a work- 
able bill; the Senate amendments are not workable.” 

Mr. President, as severe as I have sometimes been on the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and as he has been on me, I have 
never said as uncomplimentary a thing of him as Mr. Hoover 
sends out at Government expense and asks the papers to publish 
regarding a bill pending in Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair feels constrained, in 
view of this unfortunate circumstance, to once again call the 
attention of every Senator to the following rule of the Senate: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 


words impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 


growers, granges, 


question. 


many or all of the 
consumer alike snbs 


Í 


The rule is being “more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” Senators may think of each other what they 
please; that is no business of the Chair; but Senators from this 
855 on must stop abusing each other in the Senate of the United 

es. 

The pending amendment is the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THosceson] to the amendment of the Senator 
som Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], which the Secretary will 
state. 

The Secretary. In the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Oregon it is proposed to strike out in section 5, page 8, 
line 9, after the word “ wheat,” the words “ which constitutes 
a part of interstate or foreign commerce”; in line 13, after the 
word “ products,” to strike out “ constituting a part of interstate 
or foreign commerce”; at the beginning of line 16 to strike 
out the words “which enter into interstate or foreign com- 
merce”; in line 18, after the word “ machinery,” to strike out 
“which enter into interstate or foreign commerce”; in line 21, 
after the word “coal,” to strike out which enters into inter- 
state or foreign commerce”; and in line 24, after the word 
“ingredients,” to strike out “which enter into interstate or 
foreign commerce.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the Senate votes 
upon this subject I desire to present a thought with respect to 
this pending section, and I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the phraseology of the section. The Senate will 
note that on page 8 of the printed amendment provision is 
sought to be made for the licensing of certain producers and 
dealers. There are several classes to be licensed. In the first 
class the phrase is used, limiting it, as follows: 

Wheat, which constitutes a part of interstate or foreign commerce— 

The second, after defining certain products, uses the lan- 
guage: 

Constituting a part of interstate or foreign commerce. 

The third class, relating to packing houses, and so forth, 
uses the language “ which enter into interstate or foreign com- 
merce.” The same language is used with respect to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes. The seventh class is as follows: 

3 not a retailer, as defined in this section, who shall en- 
gage handling any of the foregoing enumerated products. 

So that as to the dealer it seems that there is no limitation 
in so far as interstate commerce is concerned, save and ex- 
cept that when, later in the section, they attempt to define 
what is meant by a retail dealer, the language is: 

That for the purposes of this act a retailer shall be deemed to be a 
rson, copartnership, firm, corporation, or association not engagin 
fn the wholesale business whose gross sales do not exceed $100,000 

per annum, 

I do not know, and I was anxious to inquire of the Senator 
having the bill in charge as to whether he used purposely the 
language which constitutes a part of interstate or foreign 
commerce,” as applied to the first two classes, and the language 
“enter into interstate or foreign commerce” as to the other 


classes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator de- 
sires an answer from me—— 

Mr, POMERENE. I shall be very glad to have any informa- 
tion the Senator may give. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The way that happened to exist is 
this: In the Sherman Antitrust Act the first language is used, 
and those words are found in the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
The second language is used in the child-labor bill, and they 
were not considered materially different; but as part of the 
propositions were prepared with the child-labor bill before the 
draftsman, and part with the Sherman Antitrust Act, it just 
so happened that the antitrust language was used in one and 
the child-labor language in the other. I think the Senator in 
charge of the bill would say that he would be perfectly willing 
to use either as to both, and that there is really no substantial 
difference. 

Mr. POMERENE. I could think of no legal reason for the 
distinction, if there was a distinction. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The difference was really largely 
accidental. 7 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the motion is to strike out the whole of 
that. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize that very fully, and it is to that 
that I am about to address myself. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the real point is that that lan- 
guage is necessary to bring the provisions within the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is where the Senator and I must 
differ. I agree entirely with what was said by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Kansas with respect 
to the constitutionality of the bill; but I want to point out, if 
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I may, very briefly, the serious difficulties which the commit- 
tee are placing in the way of the administration of this bill. It 
seems to me that if this language is retained it will render the 
bill entirely inoperative. I express the hope that before this 
shall be finally passed upon by the Senate, the amendment which 
I offered, and which is the result of the collaboration of the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumamns] and myself, will be 
substituted for the provisions of the pending bill in so far as they 
relate to coal and coke. 

To say that we shall license dealers in food products who are 
engaged in interstate commerce, and that we ‘shall not license 
dealers who are engaged in the sale of food products in intra- 
state commerce, is to defeat, in my judgment, the very purpose 
of the bill. You can not say to one man that if Le is dealing in 
interstate commerce and his dealings aggregate 81.000 annually 
you are going to aid the consuming public in fixing the price 
of his products, when at the same time you are going to leave 
free from the operations of this law the dealer or producer who 
may be interested wholly in intrastate commerce. He may be 
dealing to a larger extent in the very food products the price 
of which we want to keep within reasonable limits than the 
man who is dealing in interstate commerce. 

Let us see how this can operate so far as it applies to coal. 
I think that one of these lawyers who was referred to yesterday 
as “Oily Gammons” would delight in having this particular. 
bill before him to advise clients under it. Suppose, for the sake 
of the argument, that Iam a coal operator or miner in the State 
of Ohio. My output may amount to a million tons. It may be 
that I am selling a part of my coal to dealers within the State, 
to consumers within the State, and a portion of it to dealers or 
consumers in the State of ‘Michigan, which is a pnoncoal-produc- 
ing State. If this bill becomes the law, of ‘course, under its 
terms I can not deal in interstate commerce; -I-can'not:sell to 
my customers in Michigan and transport the coal there; but I 
submit that if I-see fit to mine my coal and sell it at the mouth 
of my mine to some one who may come to my mine as a pur- 
chaser, I am not dealing in interstate commerce. So that 
the effect of this law would be this: If I have been here- 
tofore charging 86 a ton for my coal, and there is a limita- 
tion placed upon the coal which goes into interstate commerce 
of $3 or 83.50 per ton, the maximum price which was agreed 
upon by certain operators here, I can readily evade such ar- 
rangements as that. I can continue to sell the coal, If there is 
no specific regulation by the Government, at any price I see 
‘fit to make to my customer who comes to the mouth of my mine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, I am very sorry, but 
I realize what the rule is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THosrcpson] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 1 

Mr. KENYON. On that IL ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment stated from the desk, so that we can understand 
exactly what it provides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. ; 

The 'SroreTaRY. At six places in the proposed amendment 
occur the words “which constitutes a part of ‘interstate or 
foreign commerce“ or “which enters into interstate: or foreign 
commerce,” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What page and line of the bill as amended? 

The Secretary. In the reprinted amendment it is on page 8. 
The Senator from Kansas proposes to strike out those words 
where they appear in six places in the proposed amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
words on the proposed amendment. I understand that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas is to strike out those words. 
That would make a discrimination as between coal mined for 
intrastate and interstate shipments, It seems to me from the 
statement which has been made by the Senator from Ohio that 
there will be interminable confusion unless this interstate com- 
merce provision is stricken out, so as to leave the law to apply 
to the produetion of all coal, no matter for what purpose it may 
be mined or sold. ; 

It is easy, as long as that provision is in the bill, for the 
purchaser to represent that he intends this ‘coal for intrastate 
shipments, and thereby evade the operation of the law. That 
being the case, it seems to me it is bound to result in an evasion 
of the provisions of this act, whereas if this language is stricken 
out, if the operation of this bill is to be made to apply to the 
production of all coal, which is justified under the war power 
of the Government, surely a more strict regulation can’ be had 
in regard to the operation, production, and the prices of coal, 
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In other words, as long as this measure is confined to ship- 
ments of coal in interstate commerce there is not only danger 
but probability that the entire operation of the coal provision of 
the bill will become ineffective, because it can be evaded, ‘for 
whenever a mine owner sells his output at the mouth of the 
mine, that is not interstate commerce. The intention of the coal 
buyer becomes a ‘different question. A man might buy coal 
at the mouth of the mine with the honest intention of using it 
in the same State in which the mine is located, but afterwards 
he might change his mind, and for that reason it does seem to 
me that if this restriction is placed in the bill it will very much 
impair! the efficiency of the administration of the measure. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. Presdent, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘May I ‘suggest in ‘that connection, to 
follow out the illustration which I was trying to develop, that 


‘if my former customer in Michigan were required to have my 


coal, and he came to the mine to buy it, I could charge him six 
or eight dollars a ton without violating the provisions of this 
act, because then I would be dealing in intrastate commerce and 
not in interstate commerce. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that the illustration which 
the Senator has given is very apt, and I can not see why there 
should be a limitation placed in this bill upon coal that is mined 
for one purpose or for another or for one kind of shipment or 
for another. : 

If it were a question as to the constitutional power, it might 
be that it ought to be looked into; but I take it, from the au- 
thorities that have been cited here and ‘the general votes that 
have been taken, that we have the right, under the war power 
of the Government, to enact this legislation; and if we do, any 
limitation that may be placed upon any one of the products 
named in this bill would, it seems to me, work ‘to the detri- 
mert of the administration of the bill. For that reason I hope 
‘that the ‘amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas, 
‘which strikes out ‘the interstate-commerce feature, will be 
adopted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not believe that we 


‘have the ‘constitutional power to enact this legislation at all. 


In the flrst place, it is simply amazing to me that Senators who 
contended when the child-labor proposition was before the Sen- 
ate that Congress had no right to apply the interstate- commerce 
clause to the products of industry in this country before they 
actually entered interstate commerce, and that Congress could 
not under the ‘guise of regulating interstate commerce regu- 
late the processes of production and ‘manufacture that were 
anterior to interstate commerce, can now contend that any 
such power can be conferred as contained in this section. 

I do not believe that the addition of these words, “ interstate 
or ‘foreign commerce,” adds one particle of ‘strength to the 
constitutionality of the proposition. I believe that if we have 
‘the power to do the things proposed in section 5 of this bill we 
have that power independent of whether they are interstate 
commerce or intrastate commerce, because if the power exists 
at all it rests on the war power and can rest nowhere else. 

Personally, I am going to vote for this limitation, for the plain, 
simple reason that I do not believe in too much of this kind of 
‘thing, anyhow, and while I am going to vote against the bill, 
‘I want to make it as little evil as possible. 

Senators, ‘whatever popular support this bill has before the 
people of this country rests on a false assumption, and in my 
‘judgment we shall not be able long to deceive the American peo- 
ple about it. Are we going to be able to successfully tell the 
American producer that this bill is enacted in order to give him 
‘higher prices, and in the same breath tell the American con- 
sumer, especially in the great centers of population of this coun- 
try, that we are enacting this bill to give him lower prices, and 
expect both statements to be believed? 

Under our dual form of government, whatever of regulation, 
whatever of restriction, whatever of control of these matters— 
, regrating, and engrossing—is needed in New York, 
in Chicago, and in these other great cities, can only be applied 
locally by the authorities of those communities. The war power 
does not change the situation, in my opinion. Under the war 
power, without regard to whether it is a part of interstate com- 
‘merce or intrastate commerce, we can commandeer every bushel 
of grain in this country, every pound of meat in it, every article 


-of necessity ‘that our Army and Navy needs; but we have no 


more right in time of war than we have in time of peace to 


‘undertake to deal with this question of the high cost of living 


for the consumer in localities, and to invade a province that 
belongs to local authorities, and over which we have neither 


‘jurisdiction nor power. 8 
My prophecy is that before long the American consumer will 


‘be undeceiyed. Lou have taught him to expect great things 
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from this bill. You have told him that it is going to cut the 
cost of living. I here and now confidently predict that it will 
do no such thing. If your proposition was merely a frank pro- 
posal that since we have interfered with the ordinary and 
normal industrial laws applicable to wheat, we will say, because, 
as a part of the war policy of this country, we found it neces- 
sary to impose an embargo on wheat, then I would say it was 
all right for the Government to say, since we have been forced 
as a part of our war policy to interfere with the normal situation 
with respect to wheat and to change the ordinary and normal 
laws of trade with respect to that article, that it will make 
the loss it has occasioned good to the producer, to stimulate pro- 
duction and keep conditions as stable as possible by govern- 
mental action. So if you limited the legislation to coal and said 
frankly that no nation can fight a great war without controlling 
absolutely its coal supplies, and for that reason we must for 
the moment brush aside the ordinary laws of industry and eco- 
nomics in relation to coal production and coal selling and un- 
dertake to regulate as a matter of governmental regulation these 
prices and these practices with respect to coal it would be all 
right. If we could have confined it to two or three things like 
that, and to no-more than that, pretended no more, everybody 
could have supported the proposition. But when we go before 
the American people promising the American consumer that we 
are going to do great things for him, that this bill is going to re- 
lieve the distress that he now experiences and is going to enable 
him to buy things cheaper than he is now buying them, it is im- 
possible for a man as confident as I am that no such result is 
possible to take part in such a confidence game. 

I doubt the constitutional power of Congress to undertake to 
deal with the high cost of living in any different manner or 
under any different power, or in any different way in time of 
war than it can in time of peace, 

I am sure, Mr. President, my own opinion is fixed, that when 
we come to the end of all this, and the American consumer 
who is clamoring for this legislation gets it, he will find that 
instead of relief he has actually gotten a gold brick. I do not 
care to take any part in his deception. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THomvson] to eliminate the words “interstate commerce.” I 
should like to ask the Senator in charge of the bill, or anyone 
on the committee which considered this proposed amendment 
to include those words, the reason why those words were in- 
serted in the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, as I said yesterday on the floor of the Senate, when this 
amendment was before the Agricultural Committee there was 
a line of cleavage between the members of the committee which 
practically divided them into two contending forces, almost 
equally divided, and we see it now, some insisting that this 
should be operative on commodities entering into interstate 
commerce and others contending that interstate commerce has 
nothing to do with it; in other words, some contending that the 
provisions of the bill must rely for the powers granted on the 
war power conferred by the Constitution and others contending 
that it should be operative under the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution. So out of the discussions which took place 
in the committee there was finally a compromise, as I under- 
stand it, so that section 4 should eliminate from its provisions 
the interstate-commerce provision and that this particular sec- 
tion should contain it. It was really a compromise, as I under- 
stood it. 

I will say, so far as I am individually concerned, I do not be- 
lieve that the bill is framed under the theory that it can only 
come under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, 
but that, on the contrary, it is framed entirely and is dependent 
on the war power. But in view of the feeling in the committee 
and with others with whom I have discussed the matter, because 
there is a well-defined line of division between the sections, I 
felt that I ought to stand by what the committee reported out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not desire to yield 
any more of my time now. £ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I thought the Senator asked 
members of the committee to state why it was left out. I shall 
take my own time to explain it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I am glad 
to get the explanation of the Senator, who has the bill in charge. 
I wish to say that with the application made by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] to coal I can not see why it ought 
not to apply to everything else. I do not consider it fair; I 
do not consider it just. I think there is only one conclusion 
that anyone can reach, and that is that it will limit the real 
benefit of the bill by inserting in the amendment the words 
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“interstate commerce” and destroy the intended purposes of 
the bill in its general application. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President, in order to get the amendment 
which I have to offer under the rule which we established in the 
unanimous-consent agreement, that amendments should be pre- 
sented before 2 o'clock, I offer the following amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think this 
is a matter of such importance that the Senate ought to be 
advised just what divided the Agricultural Committee in insert- 
ing the words “interstate and foreign commerce” in one section 
and leaving them out in another. We all recognized and agreed 
that whenever there was the necessity for the Army and Navy 
to commandeer for the support and maintenance of the Army 
and Navy no interstate or intrastate lines were to be contem- 
plated, but whatever the Government needed for the support 
of our Army and Navy we were willing to give them unlimited 
power to obtain, if they did not already have it under the Con- 
stitution. But when it came to the question of going beyond that 
for the support of the civil population, to lower the cost of 
living to those who are not in the Army and Navy, we thought 
we were not justified in giving unlimited power or attempting 
to give it, to go and take the store of one man or any set of men 
on the same basis that we took it for the Army and Navy. 

The Army and Navy as a matter of course have to be sup- 
ported, and under the provisions of our Constitution as inter- 
preted by some of the constitutional lawyers no State lines need 
be observed, but when you sought to commandeer the food and 
the property of the individuals of the country for the purpose 
of relieving the distress and the necessity of other individuals 
we thought that the interstate and foreign commerce limitation 
ought to apply. There is a distinction between taking food and 
necessities for the Army and Navy and taking food and neces- 
sities for the civil population of the country, and we drew that 
distinction and made it apply all through the bill. 

If the Senate sees fit to grant to the administrator under the 
bill the power to disregard State lines, to disregard personal 
rights for the purpose of feeding the population that is not 
actively engaged in either the Army or the Navy, that distinc- 
tion is made in the bill, and they can withdraw it if they see fit. 
The Agricultural Committee did not think we had a right to 
commandeer or confiscate private property for private use, and 
therefore we did not write it in the bill. We did think you had 
the right to commandeer and to confiscate if necessary for the 
support of the Army and the Navy. 

I hope that the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THOMSON] to the amendment will be defeated. We want to 
encourage the people of America to cooperate. They are all 
patriotic people, and they will divide their last crust of bread, 
and their last dollar in helping to support our Army to a suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war, but I do not think the country 
is called upon to enter into absolute socialism in order to sup- 
port the civil population. Therefore I hope the amendment to 
the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to be printed and pending under the provisions of 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], on which the 
yeas and nays have been requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Rorrnson] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]. I transfer it to the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrra] to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes]. I make this transfer on all 
votes for the day without further announcement. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. THomas’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Tuomas]. I will state that he is paired with the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer]. 


Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 


general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. BRADY]. 
I transfer the pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
SHIELDs] and vote nay.” 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I observe that the RET 5 trom 
Maryland [Mr. Ssrrx] has not voted. I have a general pair with 
him, but I am advised if he were present he would vote against 
the pending proposition. I therefore feel relieved from my 
obligation, and I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Kinsey] and vote “ nay.” 

. Mr. CALDER. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode-Island [Mr. Gerry], but am permitted to vote on the 
provisions of the bill. I will therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. The Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. KENDRICK] has a pair with the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. We have made an arrangement to trans- 
fer these pairs, so that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
will stand paired with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 
This announcement may stand for the day without repetition. 
I therefore vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I ask 
whether the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kerzoea], 
with whom I have a general pair, has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Minnesota to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
transferred my pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps], but 
that Senator has entered the Chamber and voted. I therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 51, as follows: 


N YEAS—24. 
Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Myers Shafroth 
Beckham Jobnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Sheppard 
Gronna Jones, N. Mex. Norris ‘Thompson 
Hollis Jones, Wash. Owen Town 
Husting La Follette Phelan Trammell 
James McNary Pomerene Wolcott 
NAYS—51. 

Bankhead Hale New Smith, S. C. 
Borah Harding Newlands Smoot 
Broussard Hardwick Overman Sterling 
Calder Hitchcock Page Stone 
Chamberlain Kendrick Penrose Sutherland 
Colt Kenyon Poindexter man 
Cummins King Ransdell Underwood 
Curtis Knox Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Saulsbury arren 
Fletcher McCumber Shields Watson 
France McKellar „Simmons Weeks 
Frelinghuysen McLean Smith, Ariz. Williams. 
Gore Martin Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—21. 
Brady Gerry Pittman Thomas 
Brandegee Gof Robinson Vardaman 
Culberson Hughes Sherman Walsh 
Falı Kellogg Smith, Md. 
Fernald Kirb Smith; Mich. 
Gallinger Lewis Swanson 


5 oe THOMPSON’S amendment to the amendment was re- 


may "THOMPSON, Mr. President, I desire to reserve the right 
of having a separate vote on this question in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the vote on the 
amendment is finally taken I desire to say just a word with 
reference to it as explaining what my purpose shall be later. 

In my judgment the vote just taken is going to defeat the pur- 
pose of this legislation. I was not able to complete my state- 
ment a moment ago, and I am going to take the time now simply 
to complete it as far as it applies to this particular bill. 

tn the matter of wheat, for instance, it has been limited by 
the action of the Senate to interstate commerce. If I had an 
elevator with a million bushels of wheat in it in the State of 
North Dakota, and I wanted to evade the provisions of this law 
as it now is, I would hold my wheat and simply sell it in intra- 
state commerce and not in interstate commerce. Bear in mind, 
if Senators please, that at this crucial time it is not the producer 
or the seller who is hunting the buyer, but it is the buyer who is 
hunting the producer and the seller; and there would be buyers 
galore going to my elevator in North Dakota and buying this 
wheat. 


Under the provisions of the bill limiting profits, the fact is 
‘that you are seeking to limit prices; it is one and the same 


thing. When the buyer comes to my elevator I say to him, 


“T am selling in intrastate business only; my transaction will 
be completed here at my elevator; I sell it here; I deliver it 


to you; and it is an intrastate transaction; it is not an inter- 


state transaction. When it comes to negotiating the price, if the 
food administrator would fix the price of wheat at $2 a bushel 
I would say, “No; my price is $5 a bushel.” I should like to 
have some Senator explain to me how he could subject me to 
the provisions of this bill if I were dealing in intrastate com- 
3 alone? I fear that will be the effect of it in its present 
orm. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. POME I do. 

Mr. WATSON. It occurs to me that a fair interpretation of 
this language will exclude the idea which is advanced by the 
ants from Ohio. The language is: 

person 1 an elevator or other storage facility used 
ae the 2 — of wheat which constitutes a part of interstate or foreign 
commerce, 

Under that language, suppose the Senator were operating his 
elevator in North Dakota, that I were to go to him to buy a part 
of the wheat stored in that elevator, and that I took that wheat 
and put it into interstate commerce; would not the fact that the 
wheat, the product, goes into interstate commerce subject him 
to this license provision? 

Mr. POMERENE. It may be after the wheat gets into the 
possession of the Senator from Indiana and he seeks then to 
dispose of it that it would be in interstate commerce. To illus- 
trate: If I go to my shoe merchant in the city of Canton and 
buy a pair of shoes, it may be that I am going to wear those 
shoes to Washington. Is that interstate commerce? 

But what I sought to say was that, if this section shall be 
adopted, it is my purpose and the purpose of the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], as I understand, to later offer the 
amendment, which was printed the other day and of which I 
gave notice, on the subject of coal and coke. As it now reads, 
it is coal, coke, petroleum, and other products. My judgment, 


however, is that it should perhaps be limited to coal and coke. 


I will offer that as an independent proposition. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ohio 
is unduly pessimistic about the effect of the adoption of this 
amendment in the form which the Senate has indicated that 
it should take. If there were nothing but this license section 
of the bill, there would be much, in my judgment, to what the 
Senator from Ohio has said; but this license section is only one 
part of the bill. Indeed, in my own judgment, I doubt the 
necessity for the license system at all. It is not a compulsory 
system; it is a system which the President can impose if the 
necessities of the situation demand it; and nothing, in my 
judgment, would justify the President in imposing a license 
system unless the dealers in these products have been guilty of 
some moral turpitude in the transaction of their business. If 
they are guilty of moral turpitude in the transaction of their 
business, they are liable criminally under a distinct section of 
this bill. I do not know anything within the sphere or realm of 
moral turpitude that is not included in that other section. 

Now, let us look at it. It is section 4. It is made unlawful 
for a person to do what? A person where situated? Not per- 
sons dealing in interstate commerce, but persons wherever they 
may be situated. It is unlawful for them to willfully destroy 
any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price; to per- 
mit waste or to attempt to monopolize either locally or gen- 
erally; to make or engage in any unfair, discriminatory, or 
deceptive or wasteful practice or device, or to make any unjust 
or unreasonable rate or charge, in handling or dealing in or 
with any necessaries; to conspire, combine, agree, or arrange 
with any other person to limit the facilities for transporting, 
producing, harvesting, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or 
dealing in any necessaries; to restrict the supply and distribu- 
tion of necessaries; to willfully prevent, limit, or lessen the 
manufacture or production, or to exact excessive prices. 

So it goes. I can not imagine anything that would be unfair 
or irregular or unjust or monopolistic or swinish in the conduct 
of business that is not reached by the provisions of the fourth 
section of this act; and those who commit those offenses are 
liable to be fined and imprisoned. 

So, I say, taking the illustration which the Senator from 
Ohio gave, if a man storing a million bushels of grain in an 
elevator within the State of Ohio undertook, by reason of his 
dominion over that property, to coerce the public in any of the 


ways that are mentioned in section 4, he would be liable to this 
punishment. I think the President would scarcely be justified 


in using the option to invoke the license system unless the par- 


ties had been found guilty of some of the offenses prescribed by 
section 4. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question before he takes his seat, referring 
to the illustration which I used a moment ago, and assuming 
that the elevator man would sell all of his wheat in intrastate 
commerce, acting, we will say for the sake of the argument, in 
perfect good faith, I ask would he be subject to the provisions of 
section 5 of the bill? 

Mr, KNOX. Does the Senator mean section 4? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; section 5. I recognize the force of 
what the Senator says with respect to the efficacy of section 4. 
I am addressing myself now to the license provisions of section 5. 

Mr. KNOX. He certainly would not under the provisions of 
the license section be required to take out a license if he dealt 
wholly with citizens of the State of Ohio, but it is just as the 
Senator from Ohio stated a moment ago, these are times in 
which the owners are not seeking the purchasers, but the pur- 
chasers are seeking the owners, and whether the primary trans- 
action was between the owner of the elevator and a citizen of 
the State of Ohio or not, the wheat would ultimately get out of 
Ohio, because the demand from that State would not require the 
hoarding of the grain within the State. So that ultimately the 
wheat must eventually get to the consumers, and the consumers, 
as the Senator has well said, are scattered far and near. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I voted for the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson], believing, as I 
do, that the power conferred in this bill is derived from the war 
power of the Constitution and not from the interstate-commerce 
power at all; and that it should be exercised for war purposes. 
‘Therefore I can see no possible reason or sense in attempting to 
limit it or in putting in words which might be construed as 
limiting it, as might be the case, when we use the words “in 
interstate commerce.” 

I agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] 
that there are provisions in the bill to cover practically all of 
these cases. Hence the more in my judgment, of elimi- 
nating words about which there might possibly be some contro- 
versy. Therefore, I voted to eliminate the words “ in interstate 
commeree.” I do not believe they are necessary and might 
possibly be confusing. R 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, under the rule I send a pro- 
posed amendment to the desk, so as to give it a parliamentary 
status whereby I can offer it later, for I understand that after 
2 o'clock no amendments can be offered. I shall offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk at the proper time. I do 
not know what the practice is, whether it should lie on the table 
or simply be considered as suggested. I will later ask for a 
vote upon this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that when a 
Senator presents an amendment and states that he expects to 
have it pending and voted upon it will be voted upon. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to say concerning this 
amendment that it is the identical amendment which has been 
adopted by the Senate in the former food-control bill with 
reference to the question of speculation, and which is now before 
the conference committee on the other food bill, with the addi- 
tion of a slight clause providing that it shall not in any way 
affect the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

I make this statement now because at the time of presenting 
this amendment I feel that there will be no opportunity to offer 
any suggesions concerning it. I believe, if it should be adopted 
as a part of this bill, it will relieve the work of the conference 
committee on the other bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will ask the 
Senator if his amendment relates to hoarding, storing, and so 
forth? j 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. I want to say just a word further about 
the pending question. I think the gloom of the Senator from 
Ohio might be further dissipated by reference to section 8, 
which gives the President the power to commandeer— 
foods, feeds, fuels, and other supplies necessary to the support of 


the Army or the maintenance of the Navy, or any other public use 
connected with the common defense, 


It has been my thought that a hoarding such as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, if it interfered with the ques- 
tion of domestic tranquillity, would be so related to the com- 
mon defense that the President, under section 8, could com- 


mandeer the commodity at a price to be fixed by him, subject 
to the appeal to the courts provided in the section. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, do I understand that the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon is still open to 
amendment? , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Itis. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move to amend, on 
page 8 of the so-called committee print, on line 12, after the 
word!“ poultry,” by inserting the word “eggs? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know that I 
understand just what.the purpose of the amendment is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be found, on lines 11 and 12, 
that amongst the persons who are to be subject to the license 
system, in the discretion of the President, is— 

An rson operating a cold-s 
ese — por a g —— 5 establishment for the storage of 

I think, in order to be consistent and really to reach a product 
which is placed in cold storage in very large quantities, we 
should insert the word “eggs” after the word “ poultry.” N 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not a copy of the bill before me. 
— a the Senator, How will it read with the word “ eggs” 

Mr WADSWORTH. It will read: 

An ting a cold- sto h 
r Paw roe opera ing rage establishment for the storage of 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
that, so far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has a 
right to modify his amendment so as to embrace cold-storage 
eggs. The amendment is so modified. The question now is on 
Mr MUSTING. Me Prost tary inquiry 

x h 2 dent, a liamen: 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Monat from —— will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

5 HUSTING. Is the vote to be on the committee amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HUSTING. If it be proper at this time, I should like to 
reserve the right to have a separate vote in the Senate on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHarrotH] to provide that the administration of this bill shall 
nee paced in the hauds of one man instead of in the hands of a 

a 

Furthermore, I should like to reserve the right to have a sepa- 
rate vote in the Senate on the amendment which I tendered yes- 
terday, leaving to the President the right to bring within the 
provisions of this bill other commodities which might appear to 
him to be necessary to regulate in a similar way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask that it may be read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. The Senator from North Dakota proposes the 
following amendment to the bill: : 

ction 8, 10, Une 22, after my red 

In se paro a 2 the word “ therefor,” a committee 


ss payee which 5 a tO — pal N 

“In de g the compensation to or farm produ 

labor employed in progenie the same, whether furnished by the redar 
or members of his family, including the necessary domestic service, aball 
be computed and allowed for at the same rate of vape d for like 
labor, or labor requiring a like d of intelligence and arduous efforts, 
in other lines of business or trade; and in addition thereto there shall 
be allowed as a W in the cost of production a reasonable rate of 
interest upon the capital invested in both real and personal estate and 
a further reasonable charge for deterioration and upkeep. There shall 
also be taken into considera Goon the 3 cost to A xy oie of all 
necessary farm equipment, food and g required, and other ad- 
vanced cost in the ordinary necessaries of life.” 


Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish Senators to under- 
stand, first, that this amendment is not offered as a substitute 
for or in any way related to any proposed amendment fixing a 
minimum price for crops that are or may be raised. I call at- 
tention to section 8. It is a section which provides for the 
commandeering of different articles for the necessities of the” 
Government. That section reads: 

That the President is authorized from time to time (a) to Ae er re 
foods, feeds, fuels, and other supplies necessary to the sa oa of the 
Army or the maintenance of the Navy, and he shall ascert. and pay 
a just compensation therefor, 

This amendment applies, as I have stated, only to those cases 
in which the Government may see fit to requisition these ar- 
ticles of food; and if the Government requisitions wheat or 
oats or barley or rye, I simply want the Government in that 
case to apply the usual rule in determining what is a just 
compensation therefor. 

If we enter into any other line of business, if I conduct a 
manufacturing business of any kind, and the Government 
wishes to take the product of that factory, it ascertains the 
labor cost, the taxes, the overhead charges, and every other 
necessary expense that goes into that production, and then it 
will allow a reasonable return upon the investment. Now, that 


is all I ask in this ease—that the same rule that is to be ap- 


plied in commandeering coal or steel or any other product may 
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be applied in taking the products of the farm. I want whatever 
officer exercises that authority to consider the price the farmer 
must pay for labor, the amount invested in farm and machin- 
ery, and the ordinary wages or going wages that are paid for 
like service; because in many instances all of the work that is 
performed is performed by the farmer and his family, and 
there would be no standard to go by except the standard of like 
wages for like character of service. No one can complain be- 
cause this allowance is made; and as it does not affect the ques- 
tion of fixing a price in case there is a guaranty, but simply 
the rule of damages or compensation in case the property is 
taken, I ask that this amendment may be inserted and may go 
into conference. On this amendment, Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kgy] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrr{an] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Has the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with 
and therefore withhold my vote. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make the same announcement of my pair 
and transfer as before and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I make the same announcement with 
regard to my pair and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Watsu] is necessarily ab- 
sent from the city. He is paired with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DirincHam] is paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 44, as follows: 


that Senator 


YEAS—32, 
Borah Husting McNary Smith, Mich. 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Myers Sterling 
Curtis Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Thompson 
France Jones, Wash. New ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Kellogg Penrose Trammell 
Gronna Kenyon Poindexter Vardaman 
Hardwick La Follette Sheppard Watson 
Hitchcock McCumber Sherman Weeks 

NAYS—44. or 1h 
Bankhead Hollis Norris Smith, Ga. 
Beckham James Page Smith, 8, C. 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex Phelan Smoot 
Broussard Kendrick Pomerene - Stone 
Calder King Ransdell Sutherland 
Chamberlain Knox Reed Swanson 
Colt Lewis Saulsbury Iman 
Culberson Lodge Shafroth Underwood 
Fletcher McKellar Shields Wadsworth 
Hale Martin Simmons Williams 
Harding Newlands Smith, Ariz, Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—20. 

Ashurst Gallinger Kirby Robinson 
Brady Gerry MeLean Smith, Md. 
Dillingham Gof Overman Thomas 
Fall Gore wen 
Fernald Hughes Pittman Warren 


So Mr. McCumser's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I want to offer for the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], who is absent, an amend- 
ment and have it considered as pending. A 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask that the substi- 
tute for section 9 be submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
request of the Senator from Oregon in regard to section 9. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I offer the amendment which is 
already pending to strike out all of section 9 and in lieu thereof 
to insert what the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oregon proposes to strike 
out all of section 9 and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 9. That the President is authorized from time to time, in order 
to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to the consumer, 
to purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell at 
reasonable prices, fuel, wheat, flour, meal, beans, and toes: 
vided, That if any minimum price shall have been theretofore fixed 
pursuant to the provisions of section 12 of this act, then the price 
paid for any foods, feeds, cr fuel so purchased shall not be less than 
guch minimum price. Any moneys received by the United States from 


or in connection with the disposal by the United States of necessaries 
under this section may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a 
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oses of this section, 
ar balance of such moneys not used as part of such revolving fund 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I am opposed to section 9, 
and have a motion pending, as a pending amendment, to strike 
out section 9. A parliamentary inquiry. If section 9 be adopted 
* — present time, will the motion to strike it out lie there- 

er 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Rule XVIII provides that the re- 
jection of a motion to strike out and insert one proposition 
shall not prevent a motion to strike out and insert a different 
proposition, nor shall it prevent a motion simply to strike out. 

The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which is pending to strike out all of section 12 and in lieu 
thereof to insert the amendment which is pending on the Clerk’s 
desk. I request the Senator to listen to this amendment at- 
tentively, because it is the one which provides for the fixing of 
a minimum price on wheat. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out section 12 as 
printed in the bill and insert: 


Sec. 12. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 


exists requires stimulation of the production of wheat 
essential that the producers of whea rin tha Untied Staten, 


fix and to give public notice of what, under specified 
conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat, in orfler to assure 
such producers a reasonable profit. Said board shall thereupon fix such 
guaranteed price for each of the official grain standards for wheat as 
established under the United States grain standards act, approved 
— 2 11. It shall from time to time establish and promulgate 
suc! tions as it shall deem wise in connection with such guaran- 
teed prices, and in particular governing conditions of delivery and pay- 
ment and differences in price for the several standard des in the 
principal primary markets of the United States, adopting No. 1 Northern 
at the cipal interior A irh market as the basis. Thereupon the 
Government of the United States hereby guarantees every producer of 
wheat produced within the United States t, upon compliance by him 
with the regulations 3 he shall receive for any wheat produced 
in reliance upon this guaranty wi the od not exceeding 18 
months prescribed in the notice a price not less than the guaranteed 
rice therefor as fixed pursuant to this section, In such regulations 
e board of food administration, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which any such pro- 
ducer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. The guaranteed 
rices for the several standard grades of wheat from the passage of 
act to the ist day of January, 1919, shall be based upon No, 1 
northern at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal interior primary 
market. This anty sh. not be dependent upon the action of the 
President or board under the first part of this section but is hereby 
made absolute. When the President finds that the importation into the 
United States of any wheat produced outside of the United States ma- 
terially enhances or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities of the 
United States under guaranties of prices therefor made pursuant to 
this section and ascertains what rate of duty, added to the then exist- 
ing rate of duty on wheat and to the value of wheat at the time of 
importation, would be sufficient to bring the price thereof at which 
imported to the price fixed therefor pursuant to the foregoing pro- 
ons of section, he shall proclaim such facts, and thereafter there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid upon wheat when imported, in addi- 
tion to the then existing rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascertained ; 
but in no case shall any such rate of duty be fixed at an amount which 
will affect a reduction of the rate of duty upon wheat under any then 
existing tariff law of the United States. ‘or the purpose of making 
teed price effective under this section, or whenever he deems 
in order to protect the Government of the United States 
against material enhancement of its liabilities arising out of any guar- 
anty under this section, the President is authorized also, in his dis- 
cretion, to purehase any wheat for which a guaranteed price shall be 
fixed under this section, and to hold, transport, or store it, or to sell, 
dispose of, and deliver the same to any citizen of the United States or 
to any government engaged in war th any country with which the 
Government of the United States is or may be at war or to use the 
same as * for any department or agency of the Government of 
the United States. Any moneys recelved by the United States from or 
in connection with the sale or disposal of wheat under this section 
pnt in the discretion of the President, be used as a revolving fund for 
further carrying out the purposes of this section. Any balance of such 
moneys not used as part of such revolving fund shall be covered into 
the Neazury as miscellaneous receipts. r 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the Secretary perhaps 
misread one provision there. As I heard it it said “the sales 
to countries at war with the United States.” But I rose for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. I wish to propose to insert 
the words “or its equivalent” after the word “northern” at 
each place where it appears in the amendment, so as to make 
the price fixed on the northern wheat or its equivalent, which 
would include our No. 2 hard-winter wheat. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator permit me to offer an 
amendment so as to be within the rule, the amendment to be 
voted on later? I send it to the desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I should like to make a request that the amend- | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is the 


ment be printed and lie over until to-morrow, The amendment 
read by the Secretary is not the same amendment that has been 
offered and printed and on our desks. It has several features 
in it that I never heard except as they have been read. It is 
the most important amendment probably to the-bill, and it seems 
to me we ought to have an opportunity to read it at least. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. All right. I would be glad to let it 
go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kansas yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CURTIS. If I may just make one statement I will yield 
the floor. If the amendment is printed I ask that the amend- 
ment suggested by me be printed in small caps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without ‘objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas will be complied with. The 
‘Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Before it is agreed that the amendment goes over 
until to-morrow I wanted to have an opportunity to examine 
the unanimous-consent agreement. I am not sure but that if it 
goes over until to-morrow we can not discuss it at all. There 
is a limit to debate to-morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. After 2.80 p. m. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Pending that I desire to take up the 
motion to strike out all of section 15. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I have just a word before that is done? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think it is very unfortunate 
that the leaders should have seen fit to withhold from the Mem- 
bers of this body an amendment as important as is this amend- 
ment. I doubt if anyone in this body understands the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon. The effect it will 
‘have upon this industry will be staggering to humanity. 


Mr. President, I think we ought at least to have had an op- 


portunity to have the amendment presented in time to discuss 
it. The amendment never has been presented to the Committee 
on Agriculture. It has not been considered by the members of 
that committee. It has not been referred to menibers from the 
grain-growing States. 

I think I may say it is unfair to the representatives who 
come ‘from those States to be forced to vote upon it without an 
opportunity to discuss it. This amendment is presented and is 
now in the second d If Members who come from the grain- 
growing section should feel like offering a substitute it will not 
‘be in order. 

Mr. President, I am not asking that the amendment shall go 
over until to-morrow. I think we ought to occupy the entire 
time necessary to discuss this question, because it is the most 
important question in the entire bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me make a suggestion to the 
Senator. There has been no desire to get anything before the 
Senate unfairly. It has been discussed by Senators from wheat- 
growing States. It may not suit everybody, and nothing ‘that 
has been done by the Senate suits everybody. I suggest to the 
Senator that we have the amendment printed at once. We can 
get it back here in an hour or in two hours, printed, so that 
Senators can devote the balance of the day and the night, if 
they wish, to the discussion of it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Iam very glad to hear that. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. I should like to have the privilege of entering a 
motion—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognized the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GRONNA. I had not yielded the floor. I do not think 
my time is up. 

The PRESIDENT ‘pro tempore. The Chair did ‘not so un- 
derstand, or, of curse, he would not have recognized another 
Senator. Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall take only ‘another minute. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has had his time ‘this morning, and I have not 
occupied a single moment. 

Mr. POMBRENE. I beg the Senator's pardon; I thought he 
had concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply want ito have read the amendment 
offered by me before my time expires. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator allow me to say that I 


had no intention of interrupting him? I assumed he had taken 


his seat. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should be glad to yield to the Senator if I 
had time. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not asked the Senator to yield to 
me. I thought he had yielded the floor, 


fault of the Chair in recognizing the Senator from Ohio. The 
Senator from North Dakota still retains the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. I send to the desk an amendment I propose, 
and I ask to have it read in my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro iempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary. In the printed amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] strike out the proviso 
on page 22 of the amendment and insert: 

The United States hereby ntees and a; to pay from the date 
this act becomes a law ‘to the 30th day of June, 1919, for all wheat 
raised in the continental United States and tendered to it at any of the 
five ee interior . markets, to be designated by the board. 
not than $2 per bushel for standard contract des in such 4 — 
eg The grades shall be fixed by the Secretary o 3 as 

rovided, the price for other grades to be ba n the sa x 
aril ard grades, e board shall make rules 8 e conditions 
o T and for the proper carrying out of the provisions of this 
1 The * of this act for the execution of the guaranty by the 
Government of minimum prices of wheat shall apply to the 5 
prices covered by this paragraph. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, this amendment is drawn in 
very simple language, and I think no one can misconstrue it. 
I take it that it is the intention of the Members of Congress to 
guarantee to the farmers the amount specified in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon. If it is, it ought to 
be made in plain language and have no ifs and ands about it. 
We ought to say in specific language that we want to guarantee 
the farmer for his wheat. We also ought to make it plain 
where that price shall be obtained. 

My amendment provides that at five primary markets, and 
these five markets may be named by the board, and based upon 
the highest grade, the price shall be ‘$2 a bushel. That would 
not mean $2 a bushel to the farmer; it would mean in my sec- 
tion of the country, if Minneapolis or Duluth were designated 
as one of these markets, for the highest grade about $1.84 a 
bushel. It would mean, on an av taking all the grades, 
not to exceed $1.50 a bushel to $1.60 per ‘bushel. 

But, Mr. President, if we say that the price shall be fixed 
and leave it to the board, the board might designate New York, 
which would mean at least 40 cents a bushel to be deducted ‘in 
the grain sections of the West, including Missouri and the in- 
terior sections of the western country. I think we ought to 
make that plain. That is what my amendment does, and I 
trust Senators will give it consideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I suggest 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has recognized 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, In the Senator’s time I wish to take 
just a moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will get recognition in that way. I 
should like to ask what is the pending question, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
offers a motion to strike out section 15, and that is pending, 
with one or two amendments, of which notice has been given 
to be proposed to the section. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Oregon proposes that 
that should be laid over, I understand, until to-morrow, I 
shall object to its going over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that section 12 was the 
one that I asked might go over until to-morrow, but I with- 
drew that request and ‘suggested that within an hour or an 
hour and a half we can have it printed and laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As there is no certainty at all that we 
will discuss it, even if it is printed within an hour, and it 
goes over until to-morrow, if I-am still within my rights to 
object to its going over for printing or any other purpose, I wish 
to object to it. I have not heard the proposition put to the 
Senate as to whether the Senate would agree to that course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not under- 
stand that the Senate has agreed to anything in regard to it; 
and the pending question is the motion to amend of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; then, I wish that motion to 
be disposed of. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had recognized 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that that matter has 
been disposed of? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not. 

Mr. POMERENE. I rose for the purpese of offering an 
amendment, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would not be in order. 
The Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer a substitute to section 12 or the 
amendment moved by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STERLING. I ask that the substitute may be read. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment to section 12, as proposed by the Senator 
in charge of the bill, in order that the amendment to the amend- 
ment may be pending. I ask that it shall be considered as 
pending. s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota has just offered an amendment to that section, which 
will be read. 

Mr. REED. Certainly; but I simply ask that this amend- 
ment may be offered to be pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr. REED. Undér the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be so received. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer the following 
amendment and have it pending so as to save my right under 
the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
received under the unanimous-consent agreement. The Secre- 
tary will read the amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the words proposed to be inserted 
by the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon insert 
the following: 


Sec. 12. That whenever, during the continuance ‘of the war, the 
President shal! find that an emergency exists requiring stimulation of 
the production of nonperishable n products produced 
within the United States, 1a order to stimulate the production of such 

roducts, he is autho m tim 

advance of ions, t 
specified conditions 
order. to assure such the 
President finds that Rhe importation into the United States of any 
such products produced outside of the United States seriously in 
feres or is 3 seriously to interfere with the fe price ther such pro- 
ducers within the United States of the reasonable prios erefor Getar: 
mined pursuant to this section and shall so proclaim, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paa a rate of duty, aoe the . so im- 
ported, the amount of which rate of duty shall be ascertained and 
proclaimed by the President, which amount shall, when added to the 
value of the product at the time it is offered for entry, be sufficient to 
bring the 11 thereof at which imported up to the reasonable price 
which shall have been fixed therefor pursuant to this section; but in 
no case shall any such rate of or = fixed at an amount which will 
effect a reduction of the rate of upon any such te ge oroe 


an United States: Taat ta 
t, the board of food 


rd. That — 
by ad s0 2 as 


States, including State, ae and county agricultural a 
rovisions ‘the sum ane 
$1,000,000 of t 1 be available, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand that the pending ques- 
tion is the elimination of section 15. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, No; section 12. ‘The Chair 
was endeavoring to ascertain the exact status from the Secre- 
tary. The Chair does not understand that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] offered his amendment at this time 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. Is the 
Chair correct? 

Mr. GRONNA. I did offer it as an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota is in order. The Chair will recog- 
nize the Senator fror South Dakota for the purpose of offering 
his amendment later 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I make this promise to the Sena- 
tor? It is objected that section 12 shall go over, and if the dis- 
cussion is going on I promise the Senate within an hour and a 
half to have it printed. So the discussion may go on just the 
same, if there is objection to its going over. 

* Mr. REED, May I make a suggestion to the Senator in 
charge of the bill? When he comes to have the amendment 
printed the provision is that this guaranteed price of wheat shall 
be paid for wheat delivered up to the Ist day of January, 1919. 
The sole effect of that would be to compel the delivery of the 
eutire wheat crop that may be raised prior to the Ist day of 
January, 1919, and instead of spreading the delivery of wheat 
over the entire year, which is entirely desirable, having it come 


to the market gradually, it would probably glut the market along 
about January. I suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill 
that in printing his amendment he insert the word July“ in- 
stead of “ January.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That change can be made after the 
amendment is printed, if it is deemed advisable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the Sen- 
ate is the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] to the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. If I may be permitted, I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I did not object to having the amend- 
ment go over for an hour, but my colleague objected, and he is 
not new in the Chamber. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think he would not object to its 
going over for an hour. He did object to its going over until 
to-morrow, I think. 

Mr. WARREN. I understood that he objected to its going 
over until to-morrow. He wanted to have it considered at the 
present time. 

Mr. GRONNA, I think we could save time by calling for a 
quorum, and then my colleague will be here. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

2 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Beckham — S. Dak. Page Smoot 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Sterling 
der Kello; helan Stone 
Chamberlain Kendrick Pittman Sutherland 
n Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis King Pomerene Tillman 
France Knox Ransdell Townsend 
uysen La Follette Reed ‘Trammell 
Gore Lewis Saulsbury Underwood 
Gronna McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
Hale McKellar Sheppard Wadsworth 
Hardin Lean Sherman arren 
Hitcheock McNary Shields Weeks 
ollis ers Simmons Williams 
Husting New Smith, Ariz, 
James Norris Smith, Mich. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on the 80th of June last I pre- 
pared and submitted an amendment to the pending bill. In 
view of the ruling of the Vice President a few moments ago, I 
should like to have the amendment read at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

s Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the pending bill now under consideration, in order to have it 
pen 


ding. 

. pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ce 

Mr. CALDER. I offer an amendment, which I desire to have 
considered as pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ceived. The question is on the adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] that my colleague [Mr. Mc- 
Cuumml, who objected a moment ago to this amendment going 
over, has since informed me that he would have no objection to 
a unanimous-consent agreement to let it go over until 8 o'clock, 
and to let the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon 
be printed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think I can have the amendment 
printed by that time. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then, it will be understood that it will be 
taken up at 8 o’clock. I think there is no objection to that. I 
ask that the pending amendment also go over. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, if the amendment of the 
Senator is to go over and the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon is to be printed, I ask that the substitute offered by me 
a while ago may also be printed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
request to be that the pending amendment be postponed for 
consideration until 8 o’clock, and that meanwhile the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon and the proposed substitutes 
and amendments thereto be printed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Amendments to ARS 12. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Amendments to section 12. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
Fert — of the Senator from Oregon will come up at 

oel 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think, if that be disposed of, that 
the motion to strike out section 15 is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask if the amendment is a com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it is not a committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POMENENE. I will yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The motion was to strike out sec- 
tion 15. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon to strike out section 15. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is only one other amendment 
which I desire to suggest, and I think it will not need any dis- 
cussion at all. Senators will remember that section 17 of the 
bill provided, in substance, that no salary in excess of $3,500 
should be paid. In view of the fact that the first section of the 
bill, as now amended, provides for a $7,500 salary to each 
member of the board, I desire to have section 17 amended by 
striking out and inserting, so that it will make provision for 
the increased salary. I ask that the Secretary read the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out section 17, and 
in lieu thereof to insert: 

Src. 17. That the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby appropriated out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropr ted, to be avail- 
able until June 30, 1918, for the payment of such rent, the expense 
including postage, of such printing and publications, the purchase o 
such material an uipment, and the employment of such persons and 
means, in the aa | oe Washington and elsewhere, as the President may 
deem essential: Provided, That all salaries and wages paid under the 
provisions of this act shall be the equivalent of salaries and wages 
paid in other departments of the Government for like services; and in 
no event shall any salary be paid in excess of $3,500, except as herein 
specifically provided. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

Mr. MeN ART. Mr. President, I desire at this time to call up 
for consideration the amendment which I submitted a few 
moments ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend section 19 by adding 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

Provided further, That the President, in his discretion, may 200 
from the amount hereby appropriated not to exceed the sum of 520, 

5 on reclamation projects in accordance with the provisions of 
— „ act approved June 17, 1902, and acts amendatory 
ereto. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to speak very briefly 
on the amendment which I have offered. 

At the threshold of the statement I propose to make on behalf 
of this amendment I am frank to declare that I do not want to 
burden the food-control measure with unnecessary luggage, as its 
speedy passage in a perfected form is necessary to the accom- 
plishment of those beneficent purposes which its advocates be- 
lieve are certain to follow. Hours now are as precious as were 
days in normal times, and I have no doubt that the delay in pass- 
ing this bill has placed a toll upon the American public which it 
will sorrowfully pay before the year is over. War necessities 
demand speedy action by the removal of all barriers to an abun- 
dant production and an equitable distribution of food products. 
The producer must have assurances from some governmental 
source of a fair profit, while the consumer must be screened from 
the heartless exactions of the speculator. No particular class 
must be made to feel the hardships of war while another class 
is permitted to enjoy the favor of its profits. 

One of the corner stones upon which food-control legislation 
is founded is increased production, and that is the purpose and 
aim of the amendment which I have offered. We have daily 
referred to the necessity of man power, yet equally important 
is land power; that is, the ability of the available acreage to 
yield bountifully and the possibility and practicability of bring- 
ing more land into the fold of productivity. : = 

If we are to feed our people, and our armies and to assist in 
feeding our allies, we must look in part to those vast acres of 
unreclaimed lands that lie to the west, for there rests the poten- 
tial possibilities of war's success. 

Our consumption of wheat has increased faster than our acre- 
age, with the result that our exports to the foreign nations have 
decreased during the past decade over 30 per cent. A very 
large part of our agricultural land has been brought under 


The Secretary will state the 


cultivation, and we can increase production of food only in two 
ways: First, by rejuvenating our lands by the use of fertilizers, 
which is practical and generally employed, yet expensive, and, 
3 by immediately increasing the acreage of productive 
an 


To a large extent our fertilizers have been imported. From 
Germany comes our potash, which the war has stopped, while we 
have drawn upon Chile for our nitrates but which beds are now 
approaching exhaustion. As yet we have not developed water 
power for the making of nitrogen, which has proven successful 
in Germany and Canada. d 

The automobile and farm tractor has curtailed the available 
quantity of stable manure until its cost is almost prohibitive, 
and for that reason green manures, such as leguminous crops, 
are now the farmers’ chief agency in restoring to the soil the 
plant foods that make for soil restoration. : 

In view of this situation it becomes almost imperative in 
times of war to look for and develop latent productive sources 
which are calculated to increase food production, and that is 
the justification for adding the amendment here proposed. Ex- 
tending the area of productive lands in the United States is the 
purpose of the work of the Reclamation Service, and this was 
made possible by the congressional enactment of 1902 and acts 
amendatory and supplementary thereto. 

To some of the Senators who have not had time to consider 
the purpose of the amendment, it might appear that an attempt 
was being made to divert public money from a purpose foreign 
to the bill under consideration, but such is not the case, as the 
revolving feature of the reclamation act does not admit of the 
exhaustion of the funds the President, in his wisdom, might use 
for development of present or new projects. 

Out in the 16 Western States are millions of acres of arid 
lands which could be made to blossom and to yield bountifully 
by the application of water brought about by Government aid. 
In the State of Oregon I will cite but one example of the prompt 
returns in the shape of increased food production that would 
follow governmental assistance. The Warm Spring district 
in eastern Oregon needs a dam which Government engineers 
say would cost $400,000 and which would require six months 
for its construction. In the project 12,000 acres are now an- 
nually producing 40,000 tons of hay, but the supply of water 
is exhausted about the ist of July, and in consequence thereof 
only one crop is harvested, whereas a more liberal supply of 
water would insure an additional crop. Five thousand more 
acres now unproductive could be made ready for cultivation 
by the time the dam was completed. Subsequently and within 
the time for harvesting the crops in 1918, 15,000 or 20,000 ad- 
joining acres could be brought to a state of cultivation. 

Throughout the entire West many examples of this kind could 
be detailed as practical possibilities in theesscheme of reclamation 
but are halted on account of the lack of funds. Other equally 
important projects in Oregon, upon which work could be com- 
menced at once and which in the aggregate contemplate hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land susceptible of irrigation 
are the Deschutes, Malheur, and Owyhee projects; Silver Lake 
project; John Day and Ochoco projects; and Butter Creek, 
Klamath, and Rogue River projects. Similar opportunities 
exist in other arid and semiarid Western States. 

Mr. President, I desire to place in the Recorp the following 
telegrams, which contain data confirmatory of that which I 
have said: 


Amendment carrying twenty million for reclamation means a vast 
addition to the productive possibilities of the country. Through you 
we urge upon Congress that this amendment will do more to increase 

ain, beef, and wool production in 1918 and the future than any other 
eature of the bill. It will certainly do much to prevent the sure 
shortage of foodstuff whether the war continues or ends. Signed. John 
H. Lewis, State engineer; George M: Brown, State attorney; Julien A, 
5 State senator. 

if Oregon should get 8 of your appropriation for reclamation, 
the food product of 75,000 acres will be doubled. In two years time 
10,000 acres would be doubled next s rings 
Snake River Valley lands most productive in 
available. We strongly urge the adoption of your amendment and an 
apportionment to Oregon. Signed, Ontario Commercial Club. 


Therefore, Mr. President, it will be observed that the amend- 
ment which I offer contemplates a governmental adventure quite 
akin to the main purpose of the measure which it proposes to 
amend, namely, the increase of food production. 

I received yesterday a letter from the Director and the Chief 


You know character of 
West, if plenty of water 


Engineer of the United States Reclamation Service which ia 


confirmator of the telegrams I have read. I do not wish to tire 
the Senate by reading this letter. It covers the situation in 
Oregon as I have attempted briefly to outline, as well as the 
situation in the other arid States. I also ask, Mr. President, to 
have the privilege of having this letter printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

UNITED STATES RECLAMATION — 
OFFIcs OF THE DIRECTOR, 

Washington, D. C., July 18, 1917, 


Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
United States Senate, 

My Dear Sm: Replying to your letter of July 16, $20,000,000 can be 
oe to t 5447 5 in the reclamation States, in Arizona, 
California. Colorado Idaho, Montana, sence, Nevada, ew Mexico. 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and yonima: 

The Reclamation Service is now developing through the West, in- 
cluding all the above-named States, fome pro; intended ulti- 
mately to irrigate approximately 3,000,000 acres. e principal works 
have generally been construct such as the large storage 

diversion dams, tunnels, ete. The canal systems have been extended to 
cover approximately 1,500,000 acres. Thus the work remaining to com- 
plete these projects is mainly (though aot entirely) 
and extensions of existing canals to cover new 
which large investments have already been made in the major works, 
iE aad systems to safeguard the land already covered from water- 
logging. 

At present our progress is limited by the amount of money available. 
The annual 5 from the reclamation fund has recently been 
about $8,000, About half cf this is required for work that brings no 
additional land under canal. The main item in this ca ry is the 
operation and maintenance of the systems already built, cost of 
such operation being largely “ turned over” each yea e., 
and collected—but the collections reenter the reclamation fund and 
must be reappropriated each year. Under present conditions and laws 
the reclamation fund will provide even less for new construction in the 
next few years than now, 

Thus, {f $20.000,000 were added to the reclamation fund, its best 
use would be toward Se ees | these projects now under development. 
It might also be used to build or initiate one or more a tional 
projects. [here are a great many of these 1 attention, espe- 
cially where projects bave been partly built, or the lands covered in 
part by canal, requiring storage works to insure the water supply and 
additional canals. Some of the projects in ee are bapa — 
available, as we have for them more complete rmation gain 
through cooperative work with the State. 5 

it is dificult to say for how many acres irrigation works can be 
ponasa with $20,000,000, Of course, this depends on where and how 
t is used, On new projects it should make water available for from 
200,000 to 400,000 acres. On the extension of the present Government 
systems this might well reach 500,000 acres and more. 

I am sending you herewith the following: 

1. Fifteenth Annual Report of the Reclamation Service. 

2. Preliminary reports resulting from investigations in eooperation 
with the State of Oregon on the following projects: 

Malheur and Owyhee. 

Deschutes. 

Ochoco and Crooked River. 

Harney and Silver Creek. 

Rogue River Valley and Willamette Valley. 

John Day. 

Silver Lake. 

Warner Valley and White River. 

3. Hearing before the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands of the 
House of Representatives on April 15, 1916. This is our file copy, 
and | would appreciate its return at your convenience. 

4. General Reclamation Circular, which contains the Federal recla- 
mation laws for convenient reference. 

Very truly, yours, A. P, Davis, 
Director and Chief Englweer. 


Mr. McNARY. I hope sincerely that the Members of the 
Senate will favor this amendment and will give it the hearty 
support it so richly deserves. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mo- 
Nary]. $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I understand, 
this amendment makes available out of the $150,000,000 appro- 
priated $20,000,000 for irrigation purposes to carry on Govern- 
ment projects now under way, or to take up new projects. I 
am very earnestly in favor of this amendment. I think I know 
pretty well the possibilities of lands under irrigation. In my 
State we haye two or three projects, and as indicating what can 
be done, I desire to say that the reclamation reports show that 
the proceeds per acre from one of the irrigation projects in my 
State average over $70. That was before the present abnormal 
prices came in. The productive capacity of reclaimed lands 
is extremely great, and I do not believe we could expend the 
money of the Government more wisely than along the lines con- 
templated by the amendment of the Senator from Oregon, 

I did not know that amendment would come up to-day, or I 
would have had some details and facts which I think it would be 
interesting to present. I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate further than to join with the Senator from Oregon in 
the hope that the Senate will agree to this amendment. I be- 
lieve that it is very important as a war proposition, and that 
for the purpose of increasing the food production of the country 
we could not expend $20,000,000 more advantageously than in 
this way. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I dislike to oppose a proposi- 
tion advanced by the Senator from Oregon, but let us face the 
situation just as it is. Undoubtedly there are numerous proj- 
ects which could be added to this bill fully as germane as the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon. I apprehend the 


river and harbor bill might be attached to it on the same 
theory, and, the first thing we know, the bill would be com- 

loaded down with amendments which it would be impos- 
sible to hold in conference. 

The last food bill that passed the Senate was loaded down at 
the last moment with amendments covering nearly every con- 
celvable subject. There was a reclamation project proposition 
included in that measure by way of amendment, and public-lands 
questions that had no place there at all. All of those matters 
have made it difficult, if not almost impossible, to secure any 
agreement amongst the conferees on that bill; and the conferees 
and Congress haye been subjected to great criticism because of 
the delay on that bill. 

Now, if we commence to attach propositions of this kind to this 
bill many other propositions will go on it, and it will simply be 
loaded down. Consequently I hope that we may confine this 
bill, as far as possible, to the purposes for which it is designed, 
and not permit every kind of an amendment to be attached. I 
say this without questioning the merits of the proposition. I 
hope, on the theory I have suggested, that this amendment will 
not be adopted. s: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator allow me tọ 
ask him a question in his time? ~ 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to ask the Senator Mm 
regard to the first food bill to which he has referred. There 
was an amendment put on that bill that does not exactly relate 
to an irrigation project, but suspends one provision of the recla- 
mation law relating to residence upon land during the pendency 
of the war. It would not cost the Government a cent, but would 
make it possible to have cultivated a considerable area of land 
for which water is actually available and in that way increase 
the food supply. I want to take this opportunity to express the 
hope that the Senate conferees may convince the House con- 
ferees that that proposition ought to be retained in the bill, for, I 
repeat, it will not cause the Government any expense and will 
result in the actual cultivation of a large area of land. I do 
not know whether or not the Senator can express any opinion 
as to that. : 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that the Senate can- 
ferees are trying to secure the retention of that amendment in 
the bill, and I am inclined to think that they will succeed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not see any real valid 
objection to a proposition of that sort. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to submit the 
amendment which I send to the desk, so as to come within the 
rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be received. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in the matter of reclamation, more particularly from the stand- 
point in my State of reclamation by drainage instead of the 
reclamation of arid lands. I wish to state that, if it shall be 
declared the policy of the Senate to amend this bill by provid- 
ing funds to assist in carrying along arid-land reclamation 
projects, I shall then ask, in behalf of a very meritorious rec- 
lamation project in my own State, that the President also be 
authorized to use part of the funds to assist in the reclamation 
of the Everglades of Florida. 

I have no contention to make, nor have.I any disapproval to 
utter, as to the policy of Congress heretofore in assisting in the 
reclamation of the arid lands of the West; but I do think, Mr. 
President, there being a vast territory, practically an empire, 
within my own State subject to reclamation, land that is very 
productive and fertile, land that could be reclaimed at a much 
smaller sum per acre than the arid lands of the West, that my 
section of the country, this vast drainage district within the 
State of Florida, is entitled to some of the beneficent treatment 
of the Government. If we are to amend this bill and authorize 
the expenditure of a considerable part of the sum appropriated 
to assist in the reclamation of the arid lands of the West, if it is 
the policy of the Senate to authorize such an expenditure, I 
shall present an amendment covering a project which I think 
is equally as meritorious for the consideration of the Senate 
and ask that a certain amount of the funds be authorized to 
be expended in carrying on the reclamation of the drainage 
project now in course of progress in Florida, 

We have in that State 4,000,000 acres of very rich and pro- 
ductive land that could be reclaimed at a very small cost per 
acre, considering its value. The State and the owners of the 


land within the territory are pushing the work forward as 
rapidly as possible, but some financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government would, of course, expedite this deserving enter- 
prise. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly, 

Mr. KING. Are the lands to which the Senator refers Fed- 
eral lands, or are they lands belonging to the State?. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The lands belong in part to private owners 
and in part to the State. Possibly a third of the area belongs 
to the State. 8 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that the lands to 
which the Senator from Oregon refers are Government lands, 
and is there not a very clear distinction between the Government 
utilizing its funds for the reclamation of its own lands and using 
governmental funds for the reclamation of lands belonging to a 
State or to private individuals? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am thoroughly cognizant 
of that distinction, but all we wish is to be placed upon the same 
basis. It is the policy of the Government to advance funds for 
the reclamation of the arid lands and then to sell the lands upon 
certain installments, allowing the pufchasers to refund to the 
Government the moneys which have been expended on the 
reclamation project. The cost of reclamation in the West has 
run from $25 even to $60 per acre. We have a vast territory 
of exceedingly rich land that can be reclaimed, and is being 
reclaimed, at an average cost of from possibly $4 to $10 an acre, 
and all we ask is that we have similar consideration on the part 
of the Government and some financial assistance—not a direct 
appropriation, but something in the nature of financial assist- 
ance, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to state to the Senator from Florida, 
if he will permit me, that there is nothing in this amendment in 
the way of an inhibition of the use of the money in connection 
with projects in any of the States, if it is governmental in 
character, It is the purpose of the amendment to provide for 
the reclamation of lands so as to bring them into a state of 
cultivation, and if, in the discretion of the President, a part of 
the fund should be applied to the project to which the Senator 
from Florida refers, I presume that could be done, provided it 
is governmental in its character. 

The money derived from the sale of land on reclamation 
projects becomes a revolving fund and is set aside for the pur- 
pose of reclamation. I do not know anything in this amendment 
or in the reclamation act or in any of the acts amendatory thereof 
which would prevent the use of a portion of this money in Florida, 
in the discretion of the President, if he thinks it proper to ex- 
pend it there; provided, of course, the project comes within the 
operation of the reclamation act. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, of course this amendment 
refers to the law of 1902. The law of 1902 was so framed as to 
fit the situation in the West with reference to the arid lands in 
that section, but does not meet the conditions in my State. Of 
course we would have no hope of getting any benefit from such 
an amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. president 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
permission to introduce an amendment so as to have it pending 
and printed. Two o'clock is the time limit under the rule for 
the presentation of amendments, and I should like to have the 
amendment I now offer introduced before that time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from Florida will extend 
the same courtesy to me, I also offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendments offered by the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Nebraska will be received. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield for the purpose of offering amendments? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to make an inquiry. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I yield the floor. I have 
nothing further to say. I have no objection to entering upon the 
project to which reference has been made by the Senator from 
Oregon, but I wanted to bring to the notice of the Senate the 
fact that we have a very worthy and commendable enterprise 
of a similar character in Florida, except that it is a matter of 
reclamation by drainage instead of by irrigation. I express the 
hope that if it is the policy of the Senate to so amend this bill 


I should like to ask the Senator's 


as to extend the beneficence of the Government to the prdjects 
of the West we may also have Florida included. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr, LEWIS addressed the Chair. 
= Ts PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Nort® Da- 

0 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator from Illinois 
that I am not going to make an address. I merely desire to 
make an inquiry, if the Senator will allow me. I wish to know 
under what provision of the unanimous-consent agreement there 
is found anything which requires amendments to be presented 
before 2 o'clock to-day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will readily 
ascertain from the last clause of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ne that amendments must be presented before two o'clock 

ay. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise for the same purpose. I 
was not of the opinion that the presentation of amendments 
was limited to 2 o'clock, but inasmuch as they are I desire to 
have it understood that I have tendered an amendment striking 
out fuel from the provisions of the bill. Later I will amplify 
that on the assumption. that my amendment will be treated as 
having been offered: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
offers an amendment striking out the word “fuel” from the bill 
wherever it happens. The amendment will be considered as 

pending. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HUSTING. Before the President pro tempore took the 
chair I reserved the right to have a separate vote on two pro- 
posed amendments. I should like to inquire whether it is 
necessary to present those amendments before 2 o'clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the amendments are 
pending, and have not come to a vote, they will necessarily be 
voted on. The Chair can not otherwise answer the Senator, not 
knowing the circumstances of the inquiry, 

Mr. HUSTING. I will state that the amendments were 
pending before the Senate and were disposed of as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Now, do I understand that they are still 
pending, so that the reintroduction of those amendments is not 
necessary ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know 
the circumstances regarding which the Senator inquires, and 
can therefore not answer, but will refer him to the unanimous- 
consent agreement. That is the only matter which interferes 
in any way with the ordinary rules of the Senate. 

Mr. HUSTING. In order that there may be no question 
about this 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, if the Chair will permit 
me, I will state that after 2 o'clock, as I understand, no amend- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will Fine that 
that is the understanding of the present occupant of the Chair. 

Mr. HUSTING. Then I offer the two amendments. I offer 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] in regard to the make-up of the board, reducing it 
to one. I also offer the amendment submitted by me in the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole providing that the Presi- 
dent shall have the power, by proclamation, in the event he 
finds it necessary, to include other commodities in this bill. I 
refer to this so that it may be in the Recorp; and I should like 
to have it understood that it is in the RECORD, and that the 
amendments are pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin will be 
received without prejudice. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], but in 
view of the fact that this bill has been offered for a specific 
purpose and because after long negotiations and discussions 
this bill, by way of compromise, was tentatively agreed upon, 
it seems to me that to add to it extraneous matters would 
jeopardize its passage. Senators, in order to reach some basis 
of action, waived provisions that they would like to see incor- 
porated in the measure under consideration, and it would be 
unwise to open the door to general legislation, no matter how 
meritorious it might be. 

I think one of the really great acts of statesmanship on the 
part of the Congress of the United States within the past 25 
years was the passage of what is known as the Newlands Act, 
which provides for the reclamation of arid lands in the West. 
The Interior Department has attempted to faithfully carry into 
effect the beneficent provisions of this law, and one of the results 
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is that vast tracts of arid lands have been reclaimed and have 
added millions of dollars in value to the wealth of States and 
the Nation. Upon these sterile wastes of a few years ago pros- 
perous cities and towns have been builded and thousands of 
people have happy and peaceful homes. In time the Government 
will be repaid for the vast sums expended for reservoirs and 
irrigation systems, Notwithstanding what has been done by the 
Government, my opinion is that the best way to handie the 
public lands of the United States is by ceding them to the States 
within which they are found. It is my opinion that the record 
of the Federal Government in controlling and disposing of the 
public domain is not one that can be commended. I believe 
that its plan of control has been unwise, and it certainly has been 
exceedingly expensive. My criticism goes not to any adminis- 
tration but to the general plan under congressional enactment, 
Notwithstanding the fact that the holdings of the Government 
are much less than they were 15 or 20 years ago, the cost of 
maintaining the Interior Department and looking after the 
public lands, and the operations of the Government in connec- 
tion with them, as I am advised, is greater now than it was then; 
so that with less lands it costs the Government more to look 
after its public possessions in the West than it ever did before. 
However, this must be said, the reclamation projects, the forest 
reserves, and the work in Alaska necessarily call for large ex- 
penditures and make a comparison of cost unfair, 

When I had the honor to represent my State in the other 
branch of Congress I offered a bill providing a cession to the 
States all of the public lands within their borders; and I know 
that at that time distinguished Republicans and Democrats, the 
leaders in the House, were in favor of the passage of the 
measure or a similar one. My opinion is that the day will 
come when Congress will cede to the States the public 
lands within their respective borders; not only the agricul- 
tural lands, but also the mineral lands. However, there are 
stronger reasons for withholding a grant of the mineral lands 
than there is of the agricultural lands. The plan pursued by 
the Government in dealing with the public domain has not been 
satisfactory. It has proven costly to the Government and has 
resulted in constant friction between the Federal and the State 
Governments. Senators will remember that for years leasing 
bills or other measures have been presented affecting the public 
domain and the relations of the public to the same, and there 
has been friction and controversies between the State govern- 
ments and the Federal Government with respect to the same 
and to the control of the public domain. The Western States 
feel that their growth and progress have been retarded by the 
paternalism of the Federal Government, and the people have 
opposed the rules and regulations promulgated and enforced by 
the Interior Department. 

The whole system has been obnoxious to them; it has been 
bureaucratic; and resentments have been felt not only against 
the Government, but against the hundreds of employees of the 
Federal Government, who, it has been felt, have been harsh, 
. autocratic, and unnecessarily technical and severe in the admin- 
istration of the law and the rules promulgated by the depart- 
ment. I am making no criticism of the present administration, 
but speaking generally of the situation which has existed for 
years. There has been constant irritation and the Government 
has not profited by owning the land, and the growth of the 
States, it is felt, has been impeded. 

I believe that the States can handle the public domain better 
than the Federal Government can handle it. The government 
of a State and the people within the State can in a more econom- 
ical manner and in a way more in consonance with their wishes 
control and dispose of the public land therein. My information 
is that the State of Texas has handled its imperial domain far 
better than the Federal Government would have controlled and 
disposed of the millions of acres of land found within the 
State’s border, 

Mr. President, the amendment offered by. the Senator from 
Oregon, as I understood it, contemplates the expenditure of a 
large sum of money in the deyelopment of lands that belong to 
the Government; but in his statement just submitted to the 
Senator from Florida, I understand that it goes further and 
would permit the employment of the money appropriated in the 
development of lands that belong to private individuals, or lands 
belonging to the State of Florida or any other State. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 8 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 3 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there is no doubt but that the amend- 
ment simply turns the money over to the Reclamation Bureau. 
Of course, the Senator knows that under the reclamation law it 
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would not be necessarily confined to public lands, although prac- 
tically it has been so confined to a great extent. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think the spirit 
of that act is that the funds shall be devoted to the reclamation 
of lands belonging to the United States. i 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but in almost every reclamation project 
there is a large amount of private land, in some projects more 
than half private land. As I understand, it is no technical, legal 
objection that the land is privately owned, but the money is a 
revolying fund, and all comes back, of course, to the Govern- 
ment. This amendment of the Senator from Oregon, as I under- 
stand it, simply adds that much to the reclamation fund, and it 
would be applied under the law at any place where the Reclama- 
tion Bureau might see fit to use it, the same as they use the 
funds now controlled by them. 

Mr. KING. Primarily, however, the reclamation fund was 
provided for the purpose of reclaiming lands belonging to the 
Federal Government, and I am sure that that bill never would 
have received the support that it did, or have been passed, if 
it had been proposed that any part of the fund would be de- 
voted to the reclamation of private lands or lands owned by 
States. The contention was made that the Federal Government 
owned millions of acres of arid land which, if water were applied 
thereon, would become exceedingly productive and furnish 
aroen to hundreds of thousands of home seekers in the Re- 
public. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator states the case correctly; there 
is not any doubt about that; but when you come to a practical 
application, in laying out an irrigation project you necessarily 
run across a great deal of privately-owned land. I do not sup- 
pose there has been a single project where there has been nothing 
but Government land. It would be impossible to find such a 
place, perhaps, at least in any large project. So that to make 
it practical you would necessarily get a good deal of privately 
owned land. Of course, the real object was to develop the arid 
public lands; that is true; but in developing them you would nec- 
essarily have to develop other land that would come under the 
same ditch. 

Mr. KING. I think the instances to which the Senator refers 
have occurred under circumstances like these: There have been 
flood waters having the same source as the low waters. The low 
waters were all owned and appropriated during the irrigation 
season by the primary water users, by those having, as we say 
in the West, the primary water right. The Government in some 
cases has entered upon those streams for the purpose of impound- 
ing the flood waters, and in order to build reservoirs and con- 
serve the higher surplus waters for use by new settlers upon 
public lands it has necessarily been compelled to enter into ar- 
rangements with the owners of the primary flow in order that 
there should be no conflict, and both the Government and the 
primary owners would get what each was entitled to. 

This has resulted in the Government taking control of the 

entire stream, both the flood and surplus waters as well as the 
primary flow. In so doing it has distributed to the primary 
holders a certain quantity of water, and the balance has been 
used upon lands that belonged to the Federal Government, and 
which the new settlers were seeking to reclaim and obtain 
title to. So a sort of a partnership arrangement has been made, 
and in some instances, as I am advised, corporations have been 
formed and the primary owners have conveyed their water rights 
to such corporations, and they have water distributed to them 
according to their interest in the corporation. The corpora- 
tion, however, would hold only the legal title to this water 
in trust for the grantors. 
But to come back to what I was observing. The primary ob- 
ject of the law was to reclaim the public domain, and to furnish 
homes to the courageous men and women who would enter 
thereon and subjugate the stubborn and arid wastes of the West, 
and I certainly would oppose, even in these war times, the ap- 
propriation of money out of the Federal Treasury for the 
purpose of reclaiming the lands of individuals, or the lands of 
any States within the Union. If the Government will not cede 
its public lands to the States, I should be glad to see it as soon 
as it can in a practical and proper way construct other and 
additional irrigation systems for the purpose of reclaiming its 
lands in the West; but I believe that at this time we would not 
be warranted in making appropriations for that purpose. Cer- 
tainly nothing should be offered as an amendment that, will 
further delay the passage of the bill under consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Utah to the fact that his time has 
expired. : 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the most valuable thing 


existing beneath the folds of the American flag is a human 


being. The best place to develop that human being is on the 
farm. I would rather have one boy raised on the farm than three 

raised in the city. On the farm, where a man ‘lives close to 
* mature, with honest and salutary environment, where morals 
are valued more highly than money, and character is above 
‘reputation, we find the man and woman—if not the ‘finished 
product—the foundations are laid for the most perfect and sym- 
metrical characters. Then, they have not been spoiled by the 
social lies that warp us from the living truth, nor their characters 
perverted by the social wants that sin against the strength of 
youth. 

I think the largest returns come to all the people from money 
expended by the Government in aiding in the establishment of 
homes for the citizens in the country. Therefore, any measure 
or appropriation intended to promote home building in the rural 
sections or contributing to the comfort and well-being of the 
rural population of this Republic commands my most cordial 
sympathy and support. 

But I take it that this bill should not be burdened with 
amendments of this character. I am afraid, as was said by the 
able Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], that if this amendment 
should be adopted it would open a floodgate for other similar 
amendments. And yet, Mr. President, I am persuaded that the 
$20,000,000 proposed to be devoted for the reclamation of arid 
lands in the West would bring to the American people larger 
returns than any carried in this bill. 

There is no doubt about the need of homes—country homes 
for the people of America. Upon the farm is produced the things 
that feed and clothe the world, and in addition to the fact that 
the necessaries of life are produced upon the farm, it is also 
the breeding place for the rugged virtues, the sterling qualities 
which shall save this Republic, if indeed it shall be saved at all, 
from the corroding greed for gold and other sordid influences 


that are eating out the hearts of the people in the urban districts 


of the land. 


But for the large number of recruits that go into the cities 


every year from the rural districts, ‘the population of those con- 
gested centers would deteriorate and rot in three generations. 
No; I insist most earnestly that money invested as this $20,- 
‘000,000 is proposed to be invested would not be an extravagance, 
but on the contrary it would be:a very wise and prudent economy. 

But I do mot want to delay the passage of this bill. The 
American pedple demand its immediate passage. As I have 
heretofore stated I think the results are going to be disappoint- 
ing to the consumer and producer alike. The Utopian conditions 
which are promised by the proponents of the measure to follow 
its enactment will be, in my judgment, almost as disappointing 
as the sea fruit, which, instead of delighting the palate of the 
hungry, turns to ashes upon the lips. 

But if this amendment is adopted other similar amendments 
will be proposed, and the original purpose of the bill may be 
defeated altogether. 

I want to say to the able junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] that I shall be glad in the future to cooperate with him 
and other Senators from the West in any movement leading to 
the development of that great country. I want to see the latent 
fertilities and beneficent elements of that wonderful soll de- 
veloped. which will mean much good to the American people 
without regard to section, because it is a fact that you can not 
add to the wealth of the farms in the remote West without 
benefit to the people of every section of this Republic. 

Prosperity in the home of the agriculturist brings light and 
life, nnd hope, patriotism, strength, and virtue among all classes 
of people. I therefore regret that I can not vote for the amend- 
ment, not for the reason, as I stated ‘before, that it is without 
merit but because I think its adoption at this time would lead 
to the introduction of other measures which might, if not defeat 
the bill, fatally impair its usefulness. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would not want ‘to burden 
this bill with anything that I thought had no connection with it, 
that would delay it. or that was not strictly legitimate; but the 
more I think about it the more I believe that the amendment 
proposed by ‘the Senator from Oregon would not have ‘the effect 
either of delaying the bill or of defeating it, but, on the other 
hand, if it were adopted and put into the law, there would be 
more increased production coming from that 520.000.000 than 
from any other $20,000,000 in the bill. The machinery is all 


ready; the overhead expenses are provided for; the projects, a 
good many of them, are commenced; the bureau is in full work- 
ing order, and the effect of this amendment, if agreed to. would 
simply be to increase and extend their operations at once, and 
what would be irrigated fiye years from how would be irrigated 
this year and next year. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to ask the Senator how long it 
‘would be before we could expect results from this investment? 
How long would it be before you would get returns? 


Mr. NORRIS. I think immediately. I think on projects 
where, for instance, they are digging the ditch this year, next 
year they are going to extend it, and next year they will ex- 
tend it still further; and every time they extend it, all the land 
under the ditch is immediately put into the crop. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Does the Senator think it will affect the 
crop this year or next? 

Mr. NORRIS. Next year; yes. These ditches would be ex- 
tended further. It would simply increase, and practically at 
once, the cultivated land under irrigation. Again, there is 
this to be said in favor of it, Mr. President: The money comes 
back to the Government. The only thing the Government does 
is to be without interest on the money; that is all. It gets back 
every dollar again. The men who do the work, who irrigate 
the land, pay the Government for it. It comes back. It does 
not lose ithe money. 

Senators must not get the idea, either; that this is a local 
proposition. The Senator from Oregon, it is true, gave some 
very good illustrations of what could be done with it in 
Oregon; but this money would go to the reclamation fund. 
That covers the entire United States; and if there is any land 
in Florida for which it could be properly utilized, the bureau 
would have the right to use it there without any additional legis- 
lation. It simply increases their activities. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is mistaken 
in that, I think the reclamation act names the States in which 
it shall apply. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably it does. I think the Senator from 
Washington is correct about that; in fact, since he has called 
my attention to it, I know he is correct; but it applies to any 
State where there might be a reclamation project. 

I presume that the bureau, having in mind the fact that the 
real object of this is to increase the food supply and production 
of the Nation as a war proposition, would use the most of it in 
the extension of projects that are already under way, where the 
effect of it could be seen almost the next day after it was used. 
It seems to me that since the Government does not lose any- 
thing by the operation, it could be well utilized; and. as far as 
Iam concerned, I should like to see the amendment agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, since the discussion upon 


‘this bill has opened up so widely the policy of the Government 


with relation to the public lands, I want to say a few words 
with relation to it. 

About 10 or 15 years ago there was adopted a policy of with- 
drawing public lands in the western part of the country, with- 
drawing water-power sites, coal lands, and forest lands; and 
while there was no power to make a permanent withdrawal, 
there was a law that the Secretary of the Interior could fix a 
price upon coal lands. Instead of fixing those prices at a rea- 
sonable figure, however, they were fixed at an exorbitant sum, 
at such a great figure that in recent years there has been no 
such thing as the taking up of coal lands in the West; and it 
is due very largely to that policy that this shortage in coal 
exists in the United States to-day. In the West it has given 
to those companies which have ‘title to their coal lands a mo- 
nopoly of coal production, which has resulted in high prices 
there. The Geological Survey has reported that in the public 
lands of the State of Colorado there are 371,000,000,000 tons of 
coal, enough to supply the entire world at the present rate of 
consumption for 300 years, and enough in the State of Wyoming 
to supply the world for 400 years. Had those lands been opened 
to entry, had they been put up at public auction and sold, there 
would have been, unquestionably, a great development in the 
western country in the way of coal production, and this, short- 
age in coal would not have existed, at least to the extent that 
it now exists. We have always felt that that was a great 
grievance and a great wrong to the Western States, and we still 
feel it; and we hope that there will be some legislation during 
this Congress to relieve that condition. 

Mr. President, -with respect to this amendment which is 
offered, I wish to say that the reclamation act wes passed some 
15 years ago. The object, of course, was the development of 
lands that were practically worthless unless water could be 
gotten upon them. Private enterprise ‘had taken all of the 
lands that were easy of reclamation, but it left many million 
acres of land that could be irrigated by the construction of 
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large irrigation works. The Government has undertaken some 
of those, and some of those projects are not completed yet, by 
reason of the fact that there is not a sufficient revolving fund 
for the purpose of aiding the construction of these dite) and 
reservoirs so as to include larger areas óf land. A 

You know that irrigated lands are exceedingly productive’ 
Applying moisture to fertile lands when needed, under almost 
perpetual sunshine, always yields enormous crops. It is not 
an uncommon thing to raise 50 or 60 bushels of wheat to the acre 
upon irrigated lands, and those are the very lunds that the 
Government ought to be most interested in developing. The 
fund of $150,000,000 carried in this bill is a revolving fund 
for the very purpose of providing foods and of increasing the 
growth and production thereof. Now, why can not $20,000,000 
of that sum be appropriated for the purpose of putting it into 
governmental enterprises that are already undertaken, already 
built, but which have not sufficient money available to complete 
them? As quick as the ditches are extended, or as quick as the 
dam is raised a little higher, these lands will be irrigated and 
then will follow the raising of great crops, crops that yield 
enormous amounts of wheat and corn and other things. You 
can not have a more rapid development than that which will 
occur by reason of finishing these projects, by reason of bring- 
ing under cultivation these lands that are now raising nothing, 
thereby to that extent at least relieving the shortage in food 
products, and in that which we most need to win the war— 
namely, wheat. ‘ 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon is a reasonable one, and that it would add 
greatly to the supply of food products. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? — 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; I yield. s 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think there is a great deal of merit in 
the suggestion the Senator is making; and I want to ask the 
Senator—who has given very careful and thoughtful consideration 
to this bill, as he does to all public measures—if there is more 
money carried in the bill than will be needed; in other words, 
if $150,000,000 is no more money than Mr. Hoover will need to 
administer this bill, would it not be necessary to add to the fund 
if you are going to divert $20,000,000 to irrigation? Is Mr. 
Hoover going to have enough money left to carry out the pro- 
visions of the bill? Can the Congress afford to limit Mr. Hoover 
in the amount of money he needs to carry out this stupendous 
scheme? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it is uncertain as to what 
amount will be required. Nobody can tell. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It will not be uncertain as to the $20,- 
000,000. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The bill is still open to amendment, and 
you can amend that if you think it is inadequate. It is a re- 
volving fund. This is not an appropriation of money; it is a 
revolving fund; and for that reason it seems to me that it 
will be one of the great aids in the way of bringing food prod- 
ucts quickly into the market and thereby relieving the condi- 
tion of strain that is now upon the markets of the world. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
that there is merit in this proposition; but certainly the Senate 
committee charged with the duty of bringing in this bill has 
not put in $20,000,000 more than is needed. Such careless- 
ness in calculating the amount needed to carry out this measure 
would be inexcusable. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator can amend the bill by simply 
adding more if he desires. It is not an appropriation of money ; 
it is simply used for the purpose of turning it over again and 
getting it back into the hands and Treasury of the Government, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I am in hearty accord 
with the purpose of my colleague [Mr. McNary] in undertak- 
ing to secure an appropriation such as is provided by his 
amendment for the Reclamation Service. My State would be 
favorably affected, beneficially affected, by the amendment if 
it should happen to be adopted. But, Mr. President, I feel 
that in this great national emergency I must look beyond the 
advantage that would come to my own State and to the States 
of the West, where they have large areas of semiarid lands, 
and look at the question from the national, or rather from the 
international, viewpoint. So looking at it, it seems to me that 
this bill ought not at this time to be encumbered with the ques- 
tion of the reclamation of arid lands. 

I am satisfied, as has been said here by some of the Senators, 
that much good would come from the expenditure of_ this 
money in bringing under cultivation larger areas of fertile 


lands in the West; but I doubt very much if they could be 


brought under cultivation within a year, possibly not within 
two years, and I think the Western Senators will bear me out 
when. I say that some reclamation projects have been pending 
now for a great many years and have not yet been brought to 
their full fruition. I am led to oppose the amendment for the 
reasons I have stated, as I have opposed amendments which 
extended the scope of this bill; but I am induced to oppose it 
for another reason. 

On the 6th of April, 1917, I introduced in the Senate a bill 
known as S. 758. The same bill was introduced in the House 
by Mr. Sarrn of Idaho. It was to increase the productive 
agricultural area of the United States by the reclamation of 
arid and swamp lands therein. This bill has been referred to 
the Secretary of the Interior, and has met the approval of the 
department. It is constructive in its nature, Mr. President, 
and supplements and extends the purposes of the reclamation 
of arid lands to the drainage of swamp lands. I believe that 
if Senators will look it over they will favor the enactment of 
this measure, and if it is enacted into law it will tend greatly 
to add to the agricultural area of the South as well as the 
West. I hope, too, that Senators will assist me in bringing 
that measure to early consideration. 

Much as I dislike to oppose the amendment proposed by my 
colleague, whom I hold in the highest esteem, I think the 
emergency which confronts us now, the necessity for prompt 
food control, ought to induce us to keep out of the bill non- 
essentials of this kind or rather amendments which do not have 
direct bearing upon the subject of food control. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] has just referred to a bill which he introduced 
in the Senate some time ago and which was also introduced in 
the House by a Representative from Idaho [Mr. SmirH]; and I 
have prepared this bill in the form of an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, which it had been my purpose to offer. After canvassing 
the situation, however, I came to the conclusion that my amend- 
ment, which incorporates the bill to which the Senator has 
referred and of which he is the author, could not be successfully 
presented at this time under the 10-minute rule, and possibly 
would be regarded as an amendment which was calculated to 
delay the consideration of this bill. It is a very important 
measure and would likely give rise to much discussion, and a 
canvass of the situation convinced me I could not succeed. I 
concluded, therefore, that while very anxious to have that bill 
ne a law, I should not offer it at this time on this food 

I wish to say just a word, however, in behalf of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I do not 
see why that amendment should delay the bill at all. I do not 
see why it should embarrass the bill. It would not modify or 
change any provision now in the bill, and it would help very 
materially, not at once, of course, but in a few months, to supply 
a greater acreage for cultivation and provide greater food pro- 
duction in the country. f 

I wish to read a telegram here from a section of the country 
which 10 years ago was a barren waste. It was known in our 
State as the “desert,” and it is now a very large, progressive, 
active community. It has been reclaimed under the arid-land 
laws. In my judgment, when you consider the time in which 
the community has been developed and the wonderful state of 
development it has reached, the Twin Falls country is the 
marvel of all the marvelous growth and development of the 
West. It shows how well it is to take into consideration not 
the things merely of a day but the permanent things which have 
reference to the building up of our country and to our food 
supply. It is dated Twin Falls, Idaho, and is as follows: 


‘Twin FALLS, IDAHO, June 26, 1917. 


n. W. E. BORAH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Twin Falls County, with its strictly agricultural population of irri- 
gation farmers, who have redeemed the land from a sagebrush desert 
within 10 have contributed to the Red Cross work 


is 32 per — 

the lack adequate water upon the Salmon River segregation to the 

present a 

contribu $5,000 toward the above fund. With Rides new legisla- 
a completed and 


eedom from ex- 
tremes of — . droughts, and freshets, can be de 


näed upon to 
ood to our com- 
mon country and its allies during this, est cr 


is. 
FALLS COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


Ho 


This only shows how these things in a very short time come to 
be indeed a sustaining part of the country, contributing food, 
citizenship, soldiers, and all which the country now needs. 

In view of the fact that this amendment will in no wise 
modify or change or alter any provision of the bill and will in 
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no wise delay its passage in any way, I do not see why we should 


not be making progress in taking care of the reclamation projects | N 


in our arid lands. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it will be observed that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
is not compulsory, but is simply permissive: It enables the 
President in his discretion. to expend: from the amount hereby 
appropriated not to exceed the sum of 520,000,000 on reelama- 
tion projects in accordance with the provisions of the: reelama- 
tion act, and so forth. So, Mr. President, if it should appear 
that the entire: sum of $150,000,000) appropriated by the bill was 
required for the general purposes of the bill and all) those pur- 
poses- are: superior in neeessity to that covered by the amend» 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, the President will not be 
compelled to expend any part of this money for the purpose 
of reclamation; 0 
It seems to me that this discretion might well be left to the 
President, and that it would be very wise to provide: now for 
the-extension of these areas of intensive cultivation, areas which 
raise enormous crops through the: aid of scientific irrigation; 
crops involving: a very much larger yield: per acre than the crops 
of the humid region. 

Mr. President, this war has prevented the serious considera- 
tion of a great constructive measure, which has been urged for 
many years, for the general development of our waterways, 
taking hold of them at their source, leading the flood waters out 
over the arid plains, storing these flood waters in the plains 
and thus preventing them from going below to the destruction 
of lower areas, utilizing the flood waters for water-power de- 
velopment, controlling them for the purpose of arid 
and swamp lands, and everywhere restraining and holding them 
in such a way as to prevent the destructive use of the water and 
to promote the beneficial’ and compensatory: use of the water, 
and including in this plan the scheme of river development, 
river navigation, and the coordination of rail transportation, 
river transportation, and ocean transportation in such a way as 
to promote the commeree of the country. 

Those views were advoeated by Theodore Roosevelt when he 
was President. They were advocated by Mr. Taft both as Seere- 
tary of War and as President, particularly as Secretary of 
War in an able report which was presented upon a bill which 
T had the honor to introduce. They have also received the sub- 
stantial’ indorsement of four members of President Wilson's 
Cabinet and have received the approval of President Wilson 
himself. He has indicated again: and again to the proper com- 
mittees that his great desire is to enter upon a scheme: of 
scientific development of our waterways. 

Mr. President, war has prevented our taking up those matters 
seriously now, but this involves a part of that general scheme 
of development which, cam well be advanced now; because the 
irrigation works of the West are many of them completed; 
many of them are requiring additional sums: immediately to 
open up areas: that are capable: of very high production, and 
it seems to me that we can well partially aid the general scheme 
of river development and at the same time meet the demand 
which this bill is intended to meet. 

I urge; therefore, upon the Senate that inasmuch as this 
amendment is simply permissive and not compulsory, it may 
well grant the President this power. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend} 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 

Mr. MeN RV. On that I call for the yeas and nays: 

The yeas and nays: were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. t 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (whem his name was called). Because of 
the general pair I have with the senior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Sacer], who. is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called).. I make the 
same announcement as to my, pair and its transfer as before. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). T have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], and 
I withhold my: vote. 

The roll call was concluded: 

Mr, HARDING: (after having voted: in the afflrmative). I 


notice that the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERrwoop] |} 


has not voted, and because I have a. general pain with that 
Senator I am going to ask the privilege to withdraw. my vate: 
Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gor], to the Senator from Arkansas; [Mr. 
Kirsy] and vote “ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays. 42; as. follows: 


Ashurs' = 

t Curtis John: Cal, drick 

Borah France es, N Mex. Follette 

Calder Frelinghuysen Jones, W. McCumber 
Gronna ellogg cNary 


Myers Norris Shafroth Watson 777 
Nelson . Sherman 
ew. Pi n Smith, Ariz, 
Newlands Reed Sterling 
NAYS—42. 
8 oe Overman Swanson 
m usti paon 

Brandegee aetan — Tilman 

ussa Johnson, S. Dak.. sdèll Townsend 
Chamberlain Kenyon: Saulsd Trammell 
Culberson King —— Warren 
Fletcher Knox: Simmons Weeks 
Gore . Smith, Ga. Williams 
Bale McKellar Smith, Mich, Wolcott 
Hardwick Lean Smoot 
Hitchcoek: Sutherland 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Bra Gort Poindexter Underwood 
Colt Harding Robinson ardaman 
Fai ee Smith, Walen 
Fernald Lewis Smith, S. C. 
Gallinger Penrose Stone 
Gerry: Phelan Thomas 


So. Mr. MoNary’s: amendment was rejected! 

Mr. POMERENE. I) send to the desk the following: amends 
ment relating to the subjeet of coal and ask for its adoption at 
the end of the bill: - 

The-PRESIDENT'pro tempore: The amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary, It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
new sections, as follows: 


Sec. —. That it Is necessary and proper, in order to execute the pow- 
ers of Congress to raise and 8 are armies, provide and maintain the 
Nu and properly and efficiently provide for the common defense, that 
the dent of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, au 
and empowered, whenever and wherever, in his. judgment, necessary 
for the efficient preseason of the war, to fix the price of coal and coke, 
wherever and whenever sold, either by producer or dealer, to establish 

es. for the re; tion of and to r: te the method: of sale, transpor- 
tation, distri on, apportionment, or storage thereof among; merchants 
and consumers, domestic or foreign; said: authority and may be 
exercised by him in each caset the cy. of the Federal Trade 
8 the war and for a period of one year: thereafter, or 
for such part of sald time as in 898 d 

Sec, —. That If. in the opinion of the President, any such producer 
or dealer fails or neglects to conform to such ces or regulations, or to 
conduct his business efficiently, under the regulations and control of the 
President as aforesaid, or conducts it in a. manner prejudicial to the 
ee interest, then the President is hereby authorized and empowered 

every such case to requisition and take over the plant, business, and 
all appurtenances thereof belonging to such producer: or dealer as a 
going concern, and to operate or cause the same to be operated in such 
manner and through such agency as he may direct during the period of 
the war and one year thereafter; or for enck part: —— time as, in. his 
5 may be necessary, 

lle operating or causi 

the ent is: authori 


y t 

proved July 15, 1913, and the findings of said board 

of wages shall be: conclusi = 

scribe rules and re 
Sze, — That 1 


sue the 


or for damages incurred thereby during the period that the sa 
be requisitioned’ or taken over as aforesaid, which compensation pe 


dama the President shall fix or cause to be- fixed by the Federal 
Trade Commission or such other a t or agencles as he may designate. 
Suc. — Or. if the ent the United States shall be of the 


opinion that he can hereby better provide for the common defense, 
and whenever, in his judgment, it shall te 
tion of the war, 


sell their ucts uny to the United States through an agency: to be 
designa’ by the P. dent, such agency to regulate the resale of such 
coal coke, and the prices thereof, and to fix the compensation to 


ye ag of and to regulate 
n, 


cease: shi of said! product upon his own account and shall trans- 
mit to, such agency all orders; ved and unfilled or: uns 
filled, sħowing the exact extent: to which. shipments. have been made 
therein, and thereafter all shipments shall be madè only on authority 
of the agency designated by the President; and reafter no such pro- 
ducer any of said pi ots t to United States through 
such ex, an j agency alone is hereby authorized and em- 


ion of such: producers. 
Tt the prices to be paid for such products so purchased shall be 


based upon a fair and just profit over and above the cost of production, 
including proper maintenance and depletion charges, the reasonableness 
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of such profits and cost of production to be determined by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and if the prices fixed by the said commission of 
any such product purchased by the United States as hereinbefore de- 
scribed be unsatisfactory to the person or persons entitled to the 

such person or persons shall have the right to sue the United States in 
the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 20, and 145 
of the Judicial Code, to recover such other sum as added to the amount 
so fixed will be just compensation. All such products so sold to the 
United States shall be sold by the United States as such uniform prices, 
quality considered, as may be practicable and as may be determined by 
said agency to be just and fair. 

Any moneys received by the United States for the sale of any such 
coal and coke, may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a re- 
volving fund for further carrying out the purposes of this section. 
Any moneys not so used shall covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous — 5 

Sec. —. en, when directed by the President, the Feđeral Trade 
Commission is hereby required ‘to — 1 with all possible 
dispatch to make full inquiry, giving such notice as it may deem prac- 
ticable, into the cost of prodong under reasonably eficient management 
5 — pers places of production the following commodities, to wit: 

and coke. 

The books, correspondence, records, and pa In — way referring 
to transactions of any kind relating to the mining, a sale, or 
distribution of all mine operators or other persons w coal and coke 
have or may become subject to this section, and the books, correspond- 
ence, records, and pepas of any person applying for the purchase of 
coal and coke from the United States shall at all times be subject to 
inspection by the said agency, and such person or 
furnish said agency any data or information elatna te 
such person or persons which said agenc 
agency is hereby authorized to procure the 

business of such coal-mine operators and 
tomers therefor in the manner provided for sections 6 and 9 of 
act of Congress approved September 5 entitled “An act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and 
for other purposes, and said agency is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to exercise all the powers granted to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by said act for the carrying out of the this section. 


purposes of 
8 its aur i Boy rye Seed commodity in any ny such 
and 


roducers of coke and cus- 
the 


it shall the President has prices at which an 
commodity shall sold by producers and dealers lly, 
publish maximum prices for both producers of and dealers in any ‘such 


t tion, maintenan 

e expense o — ce, 
157 shall add thereto a just and reason- 
12 profit. 


n such S aan for dealers, the commission shall allow the cost 
to the d an FFT 
services in the transaction. There s be but one such dealer between 


the producer and consumer or user. 
e maximum prices so fixed and published shall not be construed 
as invalidating any contract in whi eine are fixed, made in good 
lication of maximum prices by 
the commission. 


faith, prior to the establishment and p 

Whoever shall, with knowledge that the prices of any such com- 
modity have been so fixed by the commission ask, demand, or receive a 
higher price in violation of this section upon conviction, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than three years, or both. Each independent transaction shall con- 
ome. thin oection shali be construed as restricting or modifying 
in any manner the ee the Government of the United States may 
have in its own behalf or in behalf of any other Government at war 
with 1 to purchase, requisition, or take over any such com- 
modities for the equipment, tenance, or support of armed forces 
at any price or upon any terms that may be agreed upon or otherwise 
law y determined. 

Mr. POMERENE. Senators will observe that when the bill 
was first prepared in its present form it applied to coal, coke, 
petroleum, and their products. On further reflection those who 
were responsible for it have stricken out petroleum and its 
products so as to limit the provisions of the amendment to coal 
and coke. 

I also desire to call the attention of the Senate to line 22, on 
page 7. By an error the word “minimum” was used instead 
of the word “maximum.” I ask that that be corrected accord- 
ingly. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pirrman in the chair). 
Without objection, that correction will be made. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. Before the Senator proceeds, will he inform the 
Senate why petroleum and its products was stricken out? 

Mr. POMERENE, For this reason: The bill thus far adopted 
applies to kerosene and gasoline. The word “products” was 
broader even than we intended, because it would include per- 
haps dyestuffs and various chemicals and drugs which are manu- 
factured from petroleum. 

Mr. KNOX. Do I understand that you are not moving to 
strike out“ products,” but are striking out petroleum? 

Mr. POMERENE. The word “ products” is stricken out. I 
am striking petroleum out because kerosene and gasoline are 
provided for in that part of the bill already adopted. 

Mr. KNOX. Is not coal also provided for in the same way 
in the part of the bill already adopted? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is true, but we have thought that as 
coal and coke were so nearly alike and the method of production 


* 
of the two was so intimately associated they could perhaps be 
controlled by the one board provided for here much more readily 
than to have the whole subject cared for and administered by 
the commission which is created in the original part of the bill. 
Perhaps our judgment is wrong about it, but that is a matter 
which the Senate can determine later on. 

Mr. KNOX. Do I understand the Senator from Ohio to say 
that coal is as effectually covered in the bill we are about to 
pass as petroleum is? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I do not think it is as effectually pro- 
vided for there. That is just the reason why it seems to me 
that the control of the production and the price of coal and coke 
can be so much more easily provided for in the amendment 
I propose. We feel that the method proposed here will better 
serve the cause of the country. A 

Mr. KNOX. I will not take any further time of the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, E desire briefly te make an 
explanation, and I may say this: It is my purpose, if this amend- 
ment shall be adopted, to then ask, by such parliamentary pro- 
cedure as may be proper, the elimination of coal and coke from 
the provisions of the bill which have already been adopted. 

It will occur to Senators, I think, that the subject of coal 
and coke can be very much more readily administered than can 
the subject of food, for the reason, briefly, that there is no limit’ 
to the amount of coal and coke which can be produced. We 
know that the quantity is unlimited. There is no uncertainty 
about its production, save and except the will of man and the 
amount of labor. 

I have shown in a former speech the excessive prices which 
have been for coal and coke throughout the country. 
My belief is that if the prices of coal and coke can be fixed by 
the Government the operators will be glad to comply with those 
prices and the regulations which may be adopted. We have 
provided in this bill that the President shall have the right to 
determine the price of coal through the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and also to regulate the method of sale, transportation, ap- 
portionment, and storage thereof among merchants and con- 
sumers, domestic and foreign. Then if, after notice, the pro- 
ducers of the country fail or refuse to comply with these prices 
and regulations, the President will have the right to requisition 
and take over the plant, business, and all appurtenances belong- 
ing to any such producer or dealer who may have failed to 
comply with these prices and regulations. 

Then, without going into the details of it, there is another 
plan in the alternative, which is contained in section 5, on page 
4. In brief, it provides that the President may, in his judg- 
ment 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have understood that there was a unani- 
mous-consent agreement at 3 o’clock to take up the amendment 
to section 12. Three o'clock having arrived, if that unanimous- 
consent agreement was entered into, it is the matter that is now 
properly before the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. I must say, while I presume the unani- 
mous-consent agreement was not formally entered into, that 
was the understanding; and if the Senator from North Dakota 
insists upon that point, I shall yield the floor. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall insist upon it if it was the under- 
standing. . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me suggest to the Senator from 
North Dakota that I have just seen the printing clerk, who 
went down to the Printing Office personally to have the printing 
attended to, and he informs me that he expects the amendments 
to arrive in a few moments, but they have not yet been returned. 
The amendments will be here in a little while, however. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then it is understood that we shall con- 
tinue the consideration of the present amendment? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have no desire to inter- 
fere with any understanding that the Senate may have en- 
tered into. 

We have provided, as an alternative method of procedure, 
that the President may, whenever in his judgment it sball be 
necessary for the efficient prosecution of the war, to require any 
and all producers of coal and coke in any special area or in the 
country at large to sell these products to the agency to be created 
by the President. In that way it is thought that not only the 
price but the distribution of coal can be arranged for so as very 
materially to improve our industrial and transportation condi- 
tions and more readily meet the requirements of our people. 

Mr. President, I think this method is very much more de- 
sirable than that already provided for in the committee bill, 
because, in the first place, a Federal Trade Commission, which 
would be the agent to fix these prices if this amendment is 
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adopted, has already gone into the subject very fully, both 80 
far as it applies to the anthracite region and to the bituminous 
region. 

The questions connected with this food supply are going to be 
necessarily very involved and complicated, and they will tax 
the ability of the ablest men who can be named for that com- 
mission. Mr. Hoover, who has been considered in connection 
with that commission or with the food administration, has, as 
I understand, given almost his entire thought and study to that 
one particular subject. ‘My belief is that when it comes to the 
question of coal and coke, the prices can be fixed by this Fed- 
eral agency and the administration of the production and dis- 
tribution of food can either be arranged for by that agency or 
by some other agency to be designated by the President, and the 
people will thereby be much better served. 

I feel that it is necessary that we should take pretty drastic 
action with these necessaries of comfort and of industrial life. 
I have pointed out the fact heretofore that the price of coal 
had been doubled, trebled, quadrupled, and even quintupled. 
The price of coke has likewise advanced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. : 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not go into these details. 
` that I have not more time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio to two provisions in his amendment. The 
first provision is found on page 5, line 11, and is as follows: 

That the prices to be paid for such products so purchased shall be 
based upon a fair and just profit over and above the cost of production, 
including proper maintenance and depletion charges, the reasonable- 
ness of such profits and cost of production to be determined by the 
Federal Trade Commission— 

Why did the Senator see fit to put such a proposition as that 
in this bill relating to the purchase of coal for the United 
States? But n few minutes ago the Senator from Ohio voted 
against exactly the same kind of a proposition, a proposition 
meaning exactly the same thing, when it was applied to the 
farmer's products. There are a great. many farmers in the 
State of Ohio; they produce wheat and oats and barley and 

other grain and food products. Why, I ask the Senator, is it 
necessary te so carefully guard your cdal operators to see that 
they have fair and just compensation, to allow them all of the 
labor charges and all of the other charges that are usual in 
making up the cost of production, while you deny those things 
to the farmers of the State of Ohio? 

Mr. POMERENE rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then let us turn over another page or two, 
and we find that on page 7 the Senator has again carefully 
guarded the interest of the coal dealers in this language: 

In fixing minimum prices for producers the commission shall allow 
the cost of production, including the expense of operation, maintenance, 
e pián s and depletion, and shall add thereto a just and reasonable 
profit. 

That is exactly the rule that I asked to haye applied in fixing 
the yalue of the products of the farmers of the State of Ohio 
and of the State of North Dakota. Can anyone give any good 
reason for applying a certain rule, which so carefully guards 
the interests of the coal operator in the State of Ohio, and then 
the Senator by his vote declaring that no such protection what- 
ever shall be given to the farmer in the State of Ohio? 

This has nothing whatever to do with the minimum-price 
proposition, which may come up in another phase of the bill. 
It is a question where the Government itself becomes the pur- 
chaser, where the Government exercises its right of requisition ; 
and where the Government exercises that right, you very care- 
fully guard the interests of your coal operator, while, with the 
same care, you determine that the farmer who produces food 
cereals shall not have thrown around him this protection. 

Mr. POMERENE. Has the Senator from North Dakota fin- 
ished? 

Mr.-McCUMBER. No; but if the Senator from Ohio wishes 
to answer in my time now, he can do so. If not, I shall go on. 
I have not got half through, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I was not aware that there 
was anything in this matter that should so excite the irritability 
of my good friend, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumsber]. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMuxNs!] is in part 
responsible for these provisions, and I am in part responsible for 
them. I recognize the fact that when it comes to determining 
the cost of coal, and so forth, there are many things to be con- 
sidered, as, for instance, depletion, and so forth. We have not 
provided for the fixing of a minimum price at all in this bill. 
So far as coal is concerned, we have provided for a maximum 
price. We expect to protect the consumers when it comes to 
fixing the price of coal, 


I am sorry 


Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Ohio will recall that 
the Senator from Iowa was consistent, because he voted for the 
same rule in reference to the farmer. 

Mr. POMERENE, I have understood that the provisions of 
the bill relating to foodstuffs were sufficient to take care of the 
farmer.. The Senator from North Dakota may be assured that 
I have no secrets from the farmers of Ohio. I am always ready 
to answer to them for any mistakes I may make. If I have 
made any mistake in this matter, I am willing to correct it, if 
they are not protected in this behalf. The farmers are certainly 
very well provided for when we fix a minimum price for their 
wheat, and so forth. I assume it is going to be a reasonable 
price. It may be that I have made a mistake in that behalf; 
if so, my apologies are due to the lofty-minded Senator from 
North Dakota, who never makes any mistakes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think apologies are due, Mr. President, 
not to the Senator from North Dakota, but they are due to the 
farmers of the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, I am not a political 
farmer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator probably may find some doubt 
here on that proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, if there is, and the matter is called 
to my attention, I can retrace my steps, as I have often re- 
traced them, It may be that after I have drunk in wisdom at 
the feet of the Senator from North Dakota for a few more years 
my errors may be corrected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, I think by the time 
that the Senator has absorbed from the Senator from North 
Dakota a sense of justice—not wisdom—toward the farming 
element of the State of North Dakota, and even of the State 
of Ohio, he will not vote to put in the bill one provision for 
protecting the coal barons of his State and then vote against a 
provision for taking care of the farmers of the same State. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President 
8 7 McCUMBER. I can not yield further now, Mr. Presi- 
dent. : 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator from North Dakota is dis- 
posed to put a wrong construction upon what I have done, I 
can not help it. I am always ready to answer to the voters of 
my own State. I always have answered to them. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we all do that; and we 
ean do it without boasting of it. The Senator says that he has 
no provision in the amendment for a minimum price on coal. 
I ask the Senator what he means, then, on page 7, line 22, 
where it is provided that— 

In fixing minimum prices for producers the commission shall allow 
the cost of production, including the expense of operation, maintenance, 
n and depletion, and shall add thereto a just and reasonable 
profit. 

That deals, Mr. President, with a minimum price, not a maxi- 
mum price, 7 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I do not desire to yield all of my time. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from North Dakota has been 
so bitter and vitriolic that he failed to notice the fact that 
after the amendment was read I said the word “minimum” 
was a misprint and asked to have it changed to “ maximum,” 
and the Senate permitted it to be so changed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, it may be that I feel 
a little vitriolic. I confess I do feel that a great injustice has 
been done the farming element of this country in treating them 
as though they were not entitled to the same rights and con- 
sideration in connection with their products as are granted to 
those in every other line of business in the United States. It 
is absolutely true that by a majority vote of the Senate we 
have deprived the farmer of such right, and then there is placed 
in another portion of the bill the same rule that we refuse to 
apply to the sections relating to farming. 

Mr. LEWIS and Mr. CUMMINS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from IWinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rather regret that the very 
suggestion of coal should have imparted such heat to the boilers 
of the two distinguished Senators that their blood should have 
run riot with such warmth. [Laughter.] Inasmuch, however, 
as the provisions of this bill might be construed to compre- 
hengd ice, there may be a chance to apply a cooling process for 
the moment, and return to one consideration which, I think, 
it is very necessary from my point of view that we indulge, 

Mr. President, I am sure the eminent Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCusmner], whose solicitude in behalf of the 
farmer is always the subject of admiration, and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], whose industry in the matter of 
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the coal investigation, following his desire to ameliorate con- 
ditions so inexcusable, can find approval from this body with- 
out regard to any difference these eminent Senators may have 
as to ways and means; but, Mr. President, I am moved to 
give my support to the Senator from Ohio respecting his inde- 
pendent proposition for dealing with the coal situation for this 
reason: I think, Senators, we are making an error—with great 
respect for all who differ from me in that view, I make the 
assertion—when we put in this bill fuel. This is a food-control 
bill. We have tendered enough projects here to convert it 
into not a food bill but a fool bill; and, unless we shall be 
guardful, we will destroy this bill and, as I see it, destroy the 
objects which the bill was framed to effect. 

Mr. President and Senators, I take it that we have been con- 
sidering the qualifications of a certain gentleman whose name 
has been frequently mentioned here as food administrator. Mr. 
Hooyer has been referred to; some advocating him as eminently 
fit; others opposing him as not being qualified for the superior 
task; but, Mr. President, when the time comes to name whoever 
shall be named, that administration must be conducted by one 
having the qualifications of a food administrator. The sug- 
gestion is that one of these administrators shall be a farmer for 
the protection of agriculture; but when we come to fuel, Sena- 
tors, I am impressed with this view: That it partakes of a 
situation wholly apart from the question of food, the growing of 
it by the farmer, and the distribution of it by the food adminis- 
trator, When we consider fuel, the public lands of the Govern- 
ment must be taken into consideration, the mining of coal, the 
bringing forth of oil, the distribution of them, the retail 2 
for them; and all of that, Mr. President, I am thinking, si 
should constitute a separate subject and should be handled re 
separate tribunal. They ought not to be taken out of the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior, in so far as the jurisdic- 
tion of coal mining upon public lands or the distribution of that 
coal to the Government, or oil, sir, from the public lands, and 
the distribution of that oil to the Government for fuel, where 
its fuel necessities are concerned. ) 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, does not the Sena- 
tor from Illinois think that the question of our fuel supplies 
is of such transcendent importance that any remedy which 
may be perfected now ought to be employed? I dislike very 
much to think that this question will be eliminated from the 
present bill, and then take its usual course, without any unani- 
mous consent, and perhaps at a time when there may not be 
as keen an interest as there is at the present moment. We in 
the Northwest, as the Senator knows, are very dependent upon 
a proper supply of coal; and, if I had my way about it, I would 
exempt every man who works in a coal mine from the draft 
and allow him to perform that service in the mine, where he 
ee eee the country than he would be in the 

eid. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I may shock my able friend from 
Michigan by telling him that, so far as I am concerned, I have 
after great deliberation come to the conclusion that the coal 
mines of America must be taken in charge by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and administered as a public utility, the mining to be 
operated under the supervision of the Government, and the 
same as to oil. I agree with the Senator heartily in saying 
that if something can be done to regulate and ameliorate the 
conditions of hardship suffered by the whole community, such 
should be done. But the point I wish to make now, sir, is 
that, as I see it, if we leave fuel in this bill to be administered 
by a food administrator, we will have it administered by those 
who have no personal knowledge of it whatever, who have no 
qualifications fer settling its difficulties, or giving a solution to 
present problems. 

I am in favor of leaving the coal matter to a separate tribu- 
nal, and settle it right now in any form any may sug- 
gest. The suggestion of the Senator from Ohio meets my ap- 
proval. Add it to this bill, if you please, as an amendment, 
and let it be administered by those who know the fuel situa- 
tion, who have some qualifications, who are familiar with coal 
and oil production, and not have it so confused as to destroy 
naturally its operation and benefit by putting it in the hands of 
those who apparently will be consumed and monopolized with 
nothing but the question of food. For that reason, sir, I give 
ny support to the independent proposition of the Senator from 

0. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is quite obvious that an ade- 
quate discussion of this subject can not be had in 10 minutes. 
-It is the most important. phase, I think, of the regulation which 
is now asked at the hands of the Government. The bill before 
us is intended, I assume, to do two things: First, to encourage 


and stimulate the production of certain commodities which are 
esteemed to be necessary; second, to see that the producer of 
those necessaries has a fair price for his labor in producing 
them, and that the consumer of the product shall not be required 
to pay an excessive price on account of undue profits which 
attach to the products on their way from the producer to the 
consumer. I am in perfect sympathy with these objects in the 
bill. I am not persuaded that in all respects the bill adopts 
the most effective remedy to cure the evils which have afflicted 
us or to bring about the beneficent and desirable objects which 
we all seek to accomplish. 

I do not intend to speak now of food, except to say that if I 

my way about it I would apply exactly the same remedy 
to wheat that I seek to apply in this amendment to coal. I 
believe that the Government of the United States ought to be- 
come the purchaser of every bushel of wheat which is raised 
this year or which will be raised next year, and I think it ought 
to pay for the wheat and ought to give the farmer the assurance 
that it will pay a fair and reasonable price for it. I believe 
that the rule announced by the Senator from North Dakota in 
his amendment is simply the rule of justice, as it is the rule of 
law whenever the Government attempts to exercise its power 
to take property of this character. 

I have not, however, sought to change the form of the bill 
with regard to food products; but the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has been now for more than three weeks engaged in 
an investigation relating to the production and distribution of 
coal. I have not the time—I wish I had—to recite the evidence 
that has been developed in the investigation. It is sufficient to 
say that the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio 
grows out of that investigation and is the deliberate outcome of 
the study which certain members of the committee have given 
to the general subject. I believe it will accomplish the purpose — 
which we all have in view. I do not believe that the bill as it 
now is will accomplish the purpose. 

The object of section 5 of the bill—and it is the only section 
which will afford any relief whatever—is to authorize the Presi- 
dent to license coal operators throughout the country and to 
allow them to proceed with their business, and if he finds that 
the profit which any particular mine is earning is too great, 
then upon review he may substitute some other profit for that 
particular mine, and the operator must observe the order or 
mandate of the President. 

Senators, that will not meet the exigency of this situation. If 
we do not very promptly seize it, a portion of the United States 
will be without coal during the coming winter, and a great many 
of our people will suffer the tortures of a cold climate without 
fuel. At this moment there are, as I am informed, upon the 
docks at the head of the Lakes about 350,000 tons of coal intended 
to supply the great Northwest, whereas last year at this time 
there were 3,500,000 tons of coal in that vicinity; and if we do 
not get, before lake navigation closes, a very large supply of 
coal in the northwest part of the country both the railroads and 
the people will suffer most seriously. 

I live in a town in the very heart of a coal-producing region, 
and such was the situation last winter that the city council of 
Des Moines was compelled to go into the railway yards and seize, 
without warrant of law, cars of coal in order to prevent the 
people of that community from freezing to death. That experi- 
ence will be witnessed all over this country during the coming 
winter unless prompt and effective measures are taken for the 
production and the distribution of coal. 

Ad myself for only a moment to the amendment of 
which I am in part the author—for this is a compound of two 

proposals—it contemplates that the United States shall become 

the owner of all the coal mined, and that it shall pay to the coal 

tors a fair and reasonable price for it, including the cost 

of production, maintenance, operation, depletion, and deprecia- 

tion; that then the United States shall resell the coal, shall de- 

termine where the coal shall go, to whom it shall go, and the 
prices at which it shall be sold 

Senators, it is absolutely impossible to fix the price of coal at 
the mine and secure any relief without pursuing the coal to the 
ultimate consumer. You can not destroy the laws of business 
without substituting the Government itself as a factor in the 
problem and without making the Government itself the dis- 
tributor of the coal. It is not a radical proposition; it is vastly 
simpler in its operation than the effort to fix the price of coal—I 
mean by that, fixing the prices in the way of a regulation. It 
will enable the Government to do what business now does—to 
supply industries with coal at the same price, even 


competing 
though the cost of production of two mines which may supply 
these industries is different. 
I may say that I have no right to claim credit for this pro- 
posal. It is the proposal of the Federal Trade Commission, or 
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a majority of the commission. It is the thoughtful result of the 
labors of a man who, I believe, knows more about the subject 
than any other man in the country and who has no purpose to 
serve except the general welfare. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been for months engaged in an investigation, and it 
has now more information than any other board, any other com- 
mission, or any other man could accumulate in months to come. 
It is simply the height of absurdity to take from that commis- 
sion the administration of this remedy and assign it to some 
one, however capable, who has not given attention to it and who 
does not claim to know anything whatsoever about it. ; 

I hope that the amendment will be adopted. I hope that w 
will at least give the President the discretion of employing 
the method prescribed in the bill now or the method which is 
prescribed in the amendment. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, the difficulty that I see about this 
amendment is that it is importing into this bill a matter of vast 
consequence upon which we are called to act with very little 
information and with very little time for tonsideration and dis- 
cussion. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumacrys] has just said that 
the Federal Trade Commission is in a sense the author of this 
amendment, and that it is the result of laborious and continuous 
and minute examinations and investigations. Certainly those 
investigations and examinations. and their results should be 
laid before us before we can act intelligently upon a matter of 
such grave consequence. 

I wish to say, however, in passing, as the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCUMmBER] has been referred 
to several times in this discussion, that I should like to explain 
my vote against that amendment. It was not because I did 
not think that all of the elements named in his amendment 
should be considered in fixing prices to the farmer, but because 
I thought, as a matter of law, they were necessarily to be taken 
into consideration before prices could be fixed, and because I 
recalled that other principle of law that the fixing of the ele- 
ments of damage, the rules by which damage shall be ascer- 
tained, is not a legislative but a judicial question, and I feared 
that if we undertook to legislate upon the subject our legisla- 
tion might be void. 

Mr. President, whatever may be the difficulties and the evils 
and the hardships that exist in the coal situation—and they are 
many—they arise from one of two causes. They arise either 
from the fault of the coal operators themselves or they arise 
from reasons over which they have no control. If they arise 
from the fault of the coal operators, it seems to me that this bill 
as it has been perfected up to the present time completely covers 
every possible fault of which they could be guilty, and makes 
them guilty of crime, for which they may be punished by fine 
and imprisonment, because by section 4 of this bill not only do 
you make it a criminal offense to hoard coal, to raise the value 
of coal artificially, to try to create artificial conditions, to with- 
hold an ample supply, or in any way whatever to artificially 
control the markets for coal, but, in addition to that, you vest 
in the hands of the President of the United States the power to 
issue a license to them prescribing the conditions under which 
they can do business. Now, Mr. President, is it possible to con- 
ceive any willful fault upon the part of the coal operators that 
would bring about any hardship to the consumer that is not 
reached by the provisions of this bill? Y 
_ Mr. President, if present conditions are not faults of the opera- 

tors, then the question arises, Should this particular business 
be selected out and put on a different basis from any other busi- 
ness? As this amendment was originally proposed it applied 
not only to coal but to petroleum. When I asked the Senator 
from Ohio why petroleum was withdrawn from the amendment, 
the reply was, because petroleum was dealt with in the other 
portion of the bill. Coal is dealt with in the other portions of 
the bill in exactly the same terms in which we deal with petro- 
leum. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KINd in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from In- 
diana? - 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose that the coal operators simply de- 
cline to operate or to produce. Suppose they say, “ These prices 
are not satisfactory to us, and we will not produce.” How 
would the Senator handle that situation under the provisions 
of the general bill? 

Mr. KNOX. I would prosecute such an operator under the 
fourth section of the bill, which distinctly contains a provision 
prohibiting artificial diminution of the supply of coal. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator think that would cover a 
case of nonproduction or failure to produce? 
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Mr. KNOX. I absolutely think so. I will read that section 
of the bill if I have the time. 

Mr. WATSON. That is to say, does the Senator think that 
under the provisions of section 4 you can compel a man to 
produce? 

Mr. KNOX. I say that under the provisions of section 4 you 
can punish him for restricting the distribution of any neces- 
saries or willfully preventing, limiting, or arresting the manu- 
facture or production of the same. If a man willfully restricts 
the production or willfully refuses to produce, he is liable to be 
punished under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose that a farmer declines to produce? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I decline to yield further, be- 
cause I have only a few minutes. The Senator from Indiana 
will have the same opportunity to address the Senate that I 
have myself. 

Kae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
rther, 

Mr. KNOX. I have only this word to add to what I have 
already said, that by the fourth section of this bill thé same 
rule is applied to the coal operators that is applied to any other 
producer of necessities. 

Now I come to the question as to how far the coal operators 
themselves are not responsible for the conditions that exist. Upon 
this question I have not the time to enter; but I received this 
morning from a very intelligent coal operator a letter, which I 
should like to have placed in the Recorp, so that such Senators 
as may be interested in the question as to how far the operators 
themselyes are suffering for lack of transportation and other 
reasons over which they have no control may be enlightened. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PITTSBURGH COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 18, 1917. 
Hon, PHILANDER CHASE KNOX, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sin: Legislation proposo in the Senate afectin, 
industry in this State and the Nation is causing operators of the Pitts- 
burgh district and their customers serious concern. We are asking no 
special fayors nor any special treatment. We do desire, however, that 

ongress shall act in the light of accurate information. 

I shall not enlarge upon the conditions causing the complaint, 
are doubtless familiar with the difficulty consumers have had in obtain- 
ing coal and with the fact that prices have been unduly high. In con- 
sidering remedies for these conditions it is important to understand 
their causes and to fit the treatment to the ailment. You have doubt- 
less heard it charged that high prices have been caused by concerted 
action on the part of coal operators, in violation of the law. Your own 
understanding will assign due weight to these unfounded and unjust 
allegations when you consider that the United States Department of 
Justice, the Federal Trade Commission, and dozens of State, municipal, 
and county official and grand juries have been constantly inquiring into 
all the activities of every organization in the business, have examined 
the correspondence, the sales books, and the records of scores of coal 

has been 
e agencies 
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8 and that the entire business of the coal industr 
conducted for months under the searching scrutiny of all 
for the enforcement of the State and Federal antitrust laws. 

Briefly, the real causes for the trouble are as follows: Extraordinary 
industrial demand for coal has coincided with a shortage of available 
transportation and consumers have bid against each other in a scramble 
to obtain coal. Such action under such conditions produced the 7 7 5 
effect on prices. This country is asking this year some 50,000,000 
tons more of coal thaa ever before. The United States Geological Sur- 
vey and the Federal Trade Commission state that the mines can readily 

roduce two or three times that much additional coal over and above 
the production of 1916 if they have sufficient railroad cars. Railroad 
cars are essential to steady mine operation, because bituminous coal is 
not stored at the mines, and hence the mines are unable to run unless 
they can dump their output constantly into waiting railroad cars. 
Moreover, storage of coal at the mines ts not desired, because such 
storage ought to be made at the places of consumption so that stored 

lies can be drawn on promptly and surely when and as needed. 

e mines in the Pittsburgh district alone can ship nearly 1,000,000 
tons more of coal each month if they have adequate transportation. 
The mines here and throughout the country generally have not at any 
time since last October had sufficient railroad cars to ship the coal 
which consumers were demanding. The mines in this association, 
which are only a portion of those in the Pittsburgh district, have a 
capacity for the current year of 34,200,000 tons of coal, provided they 
have sufficient cars in which to ship this coal. Contracts with cus- 
tomers dependent on these mines for their coal supplies call for the 
shipment of upro omare 27,000,000 tons during this year, leaving 
more than 7,000,000 tons which should be available for additional de- 
mands. To date, however, solely because of the lack of transportation, 
production and shipments from our mines have been running at the 
rate of less than. 24,000,000 tons for the year, which is typical of the 
general conditions, ‘You’ will understand the results of such conditions 
too readily to require extended exposition. 

It is true that the railroads have moved more coal during the first 
six months of this year than in a similar period during the preceding 
yeaft, but the country needed even more coal than they moved. This 
coal was not supplied simply and solely because the railroads could 
not move it from the mines. While that condition has improved 
somewhat, the mines in this important 4 4 region and in many 
others are still operating at only 70 to per cent capacity because of 
a lack of sufficient railroad cars. This means that the mines are neces- 
sarily idle one or two days each week at a time when the country is 
clamoring for coal. 

As we see it, this is the essential fact in the coal problem: Unless 
sufficient cars are furnished to permit the mines from their abundant 
reserve capacity to supply the coal which the Nation needs, factories 


N . 
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must inevitably be closed next winter, and 
because at the time the coal is needed it wil 
of in Boston, Springfield, New York, Cleveland, 
and other places of consumption. No amount of price 
lation or commandeering o 


ple will suffer simply 
be in the mines instead 
Dulu Minneapolis, 
or regu- 
mines will change that situation in the 
slightest particular unless transportation is available to haul the coal 


required to the points where it is needed. This is the con- 
sidered conclusion of the Federal Trade Commission as given its 
official report to the Senate on the bituminous-coal industry and as 
amplified and emphasized in Commissioner Colver's testimony on this 
subject before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

ince transportation is obviously the key to the solution of this 
problem, it is desirable to understand what is being done to improve 
transportation. You are doubtless familiar with the efforts bein de 
by the railroads themselves. In addition, the recent car-sho ago 
amendment to the interstate-commerce law gives ample authority to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to stop the transportation abuses 
and inefficiencies which are primarily responsible for the transportation 
troubles. The commission is now taking this matter in hand and has 
organized a new division to administer the authority conferred by this 
amendment. We are satisfied that the commission, with the assistance 
of the railroads, will find means to assure the shipment of all the coal 
which the country is demanding. If the Senate doubts permit me 
to suggest that it should direct the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1 resolution, to see that the coal mines are given sufficient transporta- 

o 


n to supply the 3 with coal. — 
If adequate transportation is furnished the mines, it is a plain con- 
clusion that coal prices will return to normal levels, because no buyer 


will pay exorbitant prices when he can obtain supplies from a dozen 
different sellers all eager to dispose of their production. As we see it, 
this is the real remedy for the present coal problem of the Nation 
because at one stroke ſt will furnish the tonnage of coal required an 
at the same time will reduce prices naturally and without any arbi- 
pings and disturbing interference with the usual business p ure, 
On th sovernment paa fixing and r tion can not add 
are almost certain to reduce the out- 
of coal, make it difficult for the con- 
kind which his business especially re- 
Tying this industry up 


ose of solving Jaek such prob- 


availing. 

Please understand that we do not in any way oppose the eficient or- 
ganization of industry in this Nation for the successful conduct of the 
war, but we are genuinely concerned for fear that through failure to 
understand the real crux of the coal situation Con may enact hasty 
legisiation which will precipitate a grave coal crisis next winter that 
should never occur, The causes of the trouble have been clearly pointed 
out by agencies ot the Government commissioned to discover them. 
Ample anthorit has been given other Government agencies to remove 
these causes. e trust, therefore, that the Senate will not disorganize 
this industry by asad enacting the legislation proposed. 

The fear of such disorganization is already ala: many of our 
customers. As m know, great industrial 1 5 9 view dependent on 
coal mines in this district have contracted with Pittsburgh coal oper- 
ators for their coal rbd pane The operation of their er plants and 
of their factories depends upon obtaining the kind and quantity of coal 
called for in these contracts. But if the entire output of our mines is 
to be purchased and sold by the Government, as provided for in the 
legislation new pending, these manufacturers are left with no assurance 
=a Fy paasi as to the quantity or kind of coal which they may be able to 
obtain. The consequences of such disruption of settled arrangements 
for fuel supply should be too obvious to require discussion. 

We are placing these facts before you because we believe the Senate 
should wait to legislate upon this subject until the competent agencies 
of the Government duly authorized to solve the coal problem satis- 
tector, to all 1 concerned have completed their efforts, 

ery truly, yours, = 
J. D. A. Monnow, Commissioner. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that the people of the 
country ought to know just what are the causes of the shortage 
and the extreme prices of coal. - 

There are at least three causes for the unfortunate condition 
in which we find ourselves at the present time. The first and 
foremost of those causes is the shortage of available transpor- 
tation; the second is, through that shortage of available trans- 
portation, an unusual scramble for the coal that can be deliv- 
ered to the users of coal in the United States; and, third, there 
is a shortage of labor. 

I was talking the other day to a gentleman who has been in 
the coal business for at least 30 years, not merely in one of the 
coal districts of the United States but in many of them, and he 
told me that the labor situation was such that it was impos- 
sible, in his opinion, to furnish the necessary coal the coming 
winter. He said that when the war in Europe first broke out, 
40 per cent of all the employees working in the coal mines op- 
erated by him were taken out of his employment. They were 
foreigners and left for Burope to enter the war. Then, when 
the eight-hour law was passed, it reduced his production some 
12 per cent more. He wound up by saying, “ God only knows, 


when the draft for men takes place in this country, where I am 
going to get employees in sufficient numbers to work the coal 
mines to produce coal sufficient to meet the demands.” 

I have here a letter from Mr. J. D. A. Morrow, commissioner 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, of Pittsburgh, 
outlining in detail the coal situation to-day, and speaking of the 
shortage of available transportation. Mr. Morrow says: 

Briefly, the real causes for the trouble are as follows: Extraordinary 
industrial demand for coal has coincided with a shortage of available 
transportation, and consumers have bid against each other in a 
scramble to obtain coal. Such action under such conditions produced 
the logical effect on prices. This country is asking this year some 

„000, tons more of coal than ever before. The United States 
Geological Survey and the Federal Trade Commission state that the 
mines can readily produce two or three times that much additional coal 
over and above the production of 1916 if they have sufficient railroad 
cars, cars are essential to steady mine operation, because 
bituminous coal is not stored at the mines, and hence the mines are 
unable to run unless they can dump their output constantly into wait- 
ing railroad cars. Moreover, storage of coal at the mines is not desired, 
because such storage ought to be made at the places of consumption so 
that stored supplies can be drawn on ayah e and surely when and 
as needed. 

Mr. Morrow calls attention to the fact that the mines in the 
Pittsburgh district are not working full time even under present 
conditions, because of the fact that it is impossible to secure 
transportation for the coal to the factories and to the customers 
desiring coal even at this time of the year. In other words, 
he calls attention to the amount that is being produced, the 
amount that could be produced, and the amount that they would 
like to produce if they could possibly secure transportation for 
the coal. Mr. President, it seems to me that the thing Congress 
should do is to provide some means to transport the coal that 
can be produced, and when that fs’ done I think the problem 
will be solved. It is not because there is not enough coal in the 
United States; it is not because the owners of the coal mines 
would not like to produce all the coal that is wanted, not only 
for this country but for foreign countries as well. If you take 
the reports of the Geological Survey and study them and see 
what has been the price of coal produced in the United States for 
past years, you find that the coal producer has been satisfied, 
judging from the reports of that department, with a profit over 
and above actual cost of something like 12 to 18 cents per ton, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the Senator advised as to what the 
profits have been during the last six months? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly aware that the 
profits of the producer have been large during the last six 
months, That comes about for this reason: They have got two 
or three buyers for every ton of coal that is produced. The 
manufacturers are fearful that they can not get the coal to run 
their mills and they compete against each other, and through 
that fierce competition the price has advanced. There is no 
question of doubt about it. 

I want to say to the Senator that I have no doubt but that 
many of the coal producers of this country have made more than 
12 per cent—yes, more than a dollar—a ton; they have taken 
advantage of the market conditions. I do not deny that; but I 
want to say to the Senator that if we had transportation facili- 
ties and every coal producer in this country could get all of the 
cars he needed, then there would be competition, and competi- 
tion would bring down the price, because the consumer, if he 
could not buy it from one producer, would purchase it from 
some other producer that could and would give it to him if he 
had the transportation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I recognize the fact that transportation has something to 
do with it; but every one of these operators will tell you, and 
many of them did tell the committee, that there was more coal 
mined, more coal transported, and more coal consumed in-the 
last six months than ever before in the history of the country, 
That being so, the transportation problem has not been the great 
element in the increase in price which they endeavor to make us 
believe that it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, we all know that there 
has not been transportation facilities for handling the coal 
that has been demanded by the manufacturing concerns and by 
all other kinds of industries in the United States requiring coal. 
There is no need of denying that there would have been much 
more coal consumed, and there would have been more coal 
stored if we had had ample transportation that to-day is 
lacki 

If tae is a shortage of coal this winter it will not be from 
the fact that the coal producer has any disposition not to store 
coal during the summer months. It will come from the fact 
that he can not get transportation to take the coal to the place 
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at which he wants to store it and where he can store it; and the 
Senator knows that around the mine is no place to store coal. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 


Mr. WATSON. ‘The coal operators in Indiana entered into 
a verbal agreement with the governor and the public utilities 
commission that if they would give them complete car service 
they would reduce the price of coal. The car service was then 
50 per cent. Under the operation of the public utilities com- 
mission jn Indiana, they furnished 100 per cent car service to 
every coal operator in the State, and have done so for the last 
60 days, and yet the price of coal has gone up instead of down. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not imagine that any- 
thing I or any other Senator may say will be listened to in the 
light of logic or of reason in connection with this bill. In my 
opinion the bill is monstrous in its present shape. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] asked my colleague, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], I think, whether 
under this bill a person could be put in jail for not producing 
coal, Why, Mr. President, under the terms of section 4, I 
challenge contradiction of the statement that every farmer of 
the United States can be put in jail who reduces his production 
of wheat, and every coal operator can be put in jail for cur- 
tailing the production of coal; and there will not be enough 
jails in the country to acéommodate all the persons who are 
amenable to the very heavy penal provisions contained in this 
measure, of a fine of $10,000 and two years’ imprisonment. 

If the American people realized the character of this meas- 
ure, the storm of protest would be so great as to cause its im- 
mediate repeal should it be enacted into law in this shape; 
and should an attempt be made to carry it into effect, it would 
cause riot and revolt all over the country. 

The farmer and the coal operator are made the objects of this 
extraordinary measure. A number of articles were put in the 
bill, and as rapidly taken out. Why should not cotton have 
been retained in the measure, as well as coal? I get a large 
number of letters from northern manufacturers demanding that 
cotton be put in this bill, if control of commodities is to be part 
of the policy of the Government. 

Here is a letter from a representative citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Robert P. Hooper. He says: : 

I take the opportunity of asking if will not 
addition to the food bill now before the Con calls for Goy- 
ernment control of cotton. The various ustries which I am con- 


nected with use enormous quantities of raw cotton, and we are working 
with every facility we have with the interests of the Government before 
us. In order to show our patriotism to the coun we are now work- 
ing altogether on as low a margin of profit as le, and feel that it 
is the duty of every man in the coun to do likewise. Unfortunately, 
the cotton grower and those who handle in a speculative way the raw 
material do not seem to feel this way, and they are contin y avanc- 
ing the price of raw cotton to such an extent that tbe manufacturers 
are compelled to advance their prices to the Government 5 
This is costing the Government a loss of millions of dollars. It 
is very evident that cotton is on a fictitious from the fact that 
even the mention of a Government control of the price of cotton caused 
it to drop a few — i ago practically $10 a bale. In my judgment, the 
raiser of cotton the speculator should have their ces controlled 
in exactly the same way as the growers of wheat the miners of 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not want to be interrupted in my lim- 
ited time unless the Senator would like to interrupt me as my 
time is about to expire; then I can answer in his time. I will 
answer a brief question, however. 

Mr. BORAH. I was simply going to say that we made a 
tactical mistake in framing this bill. We put in too many arti- 
cles, so that there were too many who were anxious to take arti- 
cles out. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; that is very evident, Mr. President. 
There seems to have been some kind of a mysterious, subter- 
ranean agreement for mutual protection. and defense, which the 
coal operators and the farmers apparently failed to get into. 

The end of this kind of legislation, Mr. President, will be the 
ruin of the coal industry and the closing of the mines, and 
neither the Government nor the private consumer will have any 
coal at all. There has been much hysteria on the subject. Every- 
body has been supplied with coal up to date; and while, of course, 
there may be tors in the coal business, as there un- 


rt the proposed 
which calls i 


doubtedly are in the cotton business, they are only a small per- 
centage of the trade. 


Representatives of the coal producers from over 30 States came 
here to Washington at the request of Mr. Lane, the Secretary 
of the Interior, contained in a communication addressed to Mr. 
Peabody, of the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense. They consulted with the officials of the Government 
to arrange for a fair and equitable price; and here is what Mr. 
Lane says of their action: 

Dear Mu. Peasopy— 

I quote in part from his letter— 


ee have just — ow oe agen of the coal o ajer footer yo Bag wish 
express my a on generous, prompt, an otic man- 
ner in which they have acted. They have ealt with the situation in 
the way that I had hoped they would, as large men with a large 
question, 


I intend to have the letter put in the Recorp, so I will not 
read it at length. 

Mr. Lane expressed the highest gratification, and no word in 
the dictionary was too laudatory apparently when he com- 
mended the action of the coal operators from all over the 
country. 

Not only that, but they made arrangements to supply the 
Northwest with coal and the Atlantic seaboard on the basis 
agreed upon by the Secretary of the Interior. It was the subse- 
quent interference of the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker. that 
upset the whole situation, and humiliated the coal operators 
of the United States, and is the direct and responsible source 
of whatever speculation there is in the coal business at the 
present time, because the Secretary of War attempted to reflect 
upon the action of the Secretary of the Interior, and he seemed 
to be joined in that action by the Secretary of the Navy. The 
consequence was that the speculator was not kept within 
bounds and resorted to the previous practices which had been 
complained of. 

I want to give the Senate some idea of the knowledge of the 
coal business displayed by the Secretary of the Navy. See- 


retary Daniels’ support of Secretary Baker rests upon a fact - 


that the Nation ought to know. Secretary Daniels asserted that 
he purchased coal for the Navy last year at $1.88 per ton, 
but he did not state the conditions under which the coal was 
produced. It came from West Virginia and from companies 
which were willing to sell to the Government at almost any cost 
as an advertising proposition for the balance of their output: 
The coal was produced by nonunion miners, all officials of the 
United Mine Workers being driven out of the region by detec- 
tives hired to terrorize the mines. The living conditions among 
these workers are subnormal and un-American, negroes and the 
lowest class of southern European labor living together amid 
conditions which are a shame to democracy and a blight upon 
the physical and moral life of the Nation. 

That is the commercial standard which the Secretary of the 
Navy saw fit to apply to the adjustment of prices consummated 
by the Secretary of the Interior, showing a confusion, inde- 
cision, delay, and demoralization in the administration of the 
Council of National Defense that to my mind is impressively 
striking. 

I know my time is limited, Mr. President, under the 10-minute 
rule, and I shall not detain the Senate longer. I have prepared 
some memoranda concerning the coal situation and its relation 
to the Government. I will ask to add them to my brief statement, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“ MEMORANDA CONCERNING THE EXCLUSION OF FUEL, PaRTICULARLY 
BITUMINOUS COAL, FROM THE FOOD-CONTROL BILL NOW FENDING. 
1. There is absolutely no disposition upon the part of the 

bituminous-coal operators to hold back from cooperation with 
the Government in the matter of coal production upon terms fair 
and just to the three parties concerned, namely, the mine owners 
or operators, employed labor, and the consuming public, espe- 
cially the Government. Indeed, it can be stated, as Secretary 
Lane has already recognized, that the operators have manifested 
and are still manifesting a desire to cooperate enthusiastically 
upon patriotic grounds. The only reservation to this is that 
Secretary Baker has considerably chilled the ardor and under- 
mined the confidence of the operators by his violent attack 
following the agreement reached June 28. Men who wish to do 
everything in their power to aid the Government in such a 
critical as this are not sure of their standing when one 
member of the Cabinet violently overthrows the agreement of 
another, especially when that agreement was simply tentative 
and pending a further and complete investigation of costs of 
production. 

“2. There are certain facts which should be clearly recognized 
in this discussion. Under the Sherman law, with its prohibi- 


tions and penalties and the threats of overzealous public prose- 
cutors looking for political reputation, it has been impossible 
for the coal operators even to think of getting together in any 
way looking toward the regulation of prices and production, 
even with a view to controlling irregularities detrimental alike 
to their own and the public interests, as all extremes of prices 
always are detrimental. The conference held recently, culmi- 
nating in the agreement of June 28, was upon the invitation of 
accredited Government officials with a view to securing the 
assistance of the responsible coal-producing companies in pre- 
venting the extortionate prices which had prevailed for spot or 
free coal; such extortionate prices having been established here 
and there during recent months by speculative interests keen 
to take advantage of the consumers who had failed to provide 
by contract for their usual deliveries of coal. However—and 
this point is exceedingly important—not 10 per cent of the coal 
produced in the past six months has realized to the producer 
the high prices which have been so much criticized and which 
haye formed the basis of more than one attack upon the coal 
producers. Indeed the responsible coal producers have de- 
plored these erratic price movements as being just as detrimental 
to their own interest as to the interest of the consumer. 

“3. It is a noteworthy fact that in spite of all the wild talk 
about a coal famine no important industry or producing or 
manufacturing concern has had to cease business because of 
fuel shortage. There may have been delays which gave rise to 
unnecessary alarm for the future, but the delays were due en- 
tirely to car shortage; the panic aspect given recently to the 
coal situation has been entirely fictitious and has been created 
largely by those men whose political creed urged them to bring 
as many elements of industry as possible under Governmen 
control or into a state of Government ownership. t 2 

“The committee on coal production of the National Council 
of Defense undertook, at the request of the council, to bring 
order out of chaos, to speed up production, to settle prices upon 
a reasonable level throughout all sections of the United States, 
and, above all, to secure promptly the fuel supplies necessary 

for the Government in war time. The following copy of Secre- 
tary Lane’s letter to Mr. F. S. Peabody, of the committee of coal 
production, gives the motive which inspired and regulated the 
conference: 

“June 28, 1917. 


“Mr. F. S. PEABODY 
“ Chairman Committee on Coal Production, 
“Council of National Defense. 


“Dean Mu. PEABODY: I feel that the present extremely high prices 
on coal require immediate action by the coal operators, and therefore 
would urge upon you that they should be reduced at once and maximum 
prices fixed which would apply to sales on and after July 1, 1917, and 
continue until such time as the investigation which you propose into 
costs and conditions shall warrant a reduction or increase. These 
prices should not be used to affect present contracts or apply to export 
or foreign trade. In other words, the people of the United States 
should have, as I urged wpe the operators the other day, immediate 
relief and knowledge of their disposition to make a reasonable price 
irrespective of the possibilities of obtaining higher prices. This would 
be regarded by the people as meeting the situation promptly and wisely 
if the prices materially cut those which exist. è 

“ Cordially, yours, 


“ FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


“The response of the representatives of the bituminous oper- 
ators was prompt and unequivocal, as shown in their resolu- 
tion given below. It will be noted that this resolution on their 
part nuthorized the Government to fix a ‘ tentative maximu 
price’: : 


“This convention, by resolution heretofore adopted, having requested 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
committee on coal production to fix a fair and reasonable price at which 
the several operators in the several coal districts of the United States 
shall sell coal, do hereby further authorize said Government repre- 
sentatives, so named in said resolution, to forthwith issue a statement 
fixing a tentative maximum price which, in their judgment, is fair and 
reasonable, as applied to the several coal districts, at which coal shall 
be sold from and after the ist day of July next and until the accurate 
costs have been ascertained and a fair and reasonable price based 
thereon fixed by said Government agencies designated under said 
resolution ; To this end, therefore, be it, 

“Resolved, That the several States here represented do present to 
the chairman of this convention a suggestion for use by said agencies 
in fixing the price which the several interests here resented feel 
should be the fair and reasonable price to be so tentatively fixed by 
the said agencies. 2 

“Adopted June 28, 1917. 


Secretary Lane's recognition of this action leaves no doubt 
whatever that the arrangement was highly satisfactory to the 
Department of the Interior and the Federal Trade Commission. 
Mr. Lane frankly recognizes that the coal operators had shown 
a spirit of cooperation and subordination. of their own inter- 
ests unparalleled in the histery of the relationship of Govern- 
ment to an important industry: k 


“June 28, 1917. 


“Hon. F. S. PEABODY, 
Chairman Committee on Coal Production, 
Council of National Defense. 


opena and I wish to express my appreciation of the generous, 
romp and patriotic manner in which they have acted. hey have 
ealt with the situation in the way that I had ho: they would, as 


gaining for all. The country is in a mood for sacrifice, 
n 


u 
give insurance to the world against a repetition of this awful condition. 
appre- 


ciation of the spirit they have shown in determining that the ces 
shall be reduced. . +3 


so that the industries of the country may not feel 

ham and the pa le may not feel that their spirit is broken down 

by the thought that this is to be a war for individual advantage instead 

of self-protection? I felt from the moment of my talk to them that no 

— men more truly represented the high purpose to yield personal 

for general good did they. ow I trust that we shall 
namer y = ut into concrete form the spirit of your resolution. 


y, yours, 
Pra ae a “ FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


The splendid piece of constructive patriotism, to which Mr. 
Lane refers as a large question dealt with by large men, was car- 
ried out, notwithstanding the fact that some of the operators 
were under indictment charged with an agreement to fix prices 
and who still feared the possibility of further prosecution by 
the Department of Justice. Nevertheless, they responded cheer- 
fully to the urgent appeal of Secretary Lane to do something 
sacrificial to meet the tremendous emergency which had arisen 
in the Nation. 

4. It immediately was recognized that coordination and co- 
operation of the transportation and producing interests must 
be secured promptly in order to bring about instant improvement. 
The first step taken was in the interest of the great Northwest. 
In order to secure for that section an adequate supply of fuel at 
reasonable rates a pooling arrangement was made, under the 
title of the Lake Erie Bituminous Coal Exchange, whereby dur- 
ing the period of open navigation the classifications of coal 
were reduced by producers from over 1,000 to 100 grades, thereby 

tly facilitating the movement of coal over the docks. This 
not only expedited its distribution but it resulted in a prompter 
return of cars to the mines, A similar arrangement was made 
and will shortly go into effect for all Atlantic tidewater ports 
whereby it is expected that an additional 6,000,000 tons of coal 
can be put over the Atlantic docks annually as a result of the 
pooling. 

“In these particulars, as in everything affecting the present 
situation, the producers responded cheerfully and energetically 
to the appeal of the coal-producing committee, with tho result 
that adequate supplies for Government use were delivered with 
unusual promptness. 

“5. In order to relicve the consumer of the evil effects of 
extortionate prices demanded and obtained by a few speculative 
interests and in order to allay the fictitious feeling of panic 
upon the part of the purchaser, the committee on coal produc- 
tion invited all the coul operators of the United States to meet 
in Washington. Their cooperation in correcting the present 
situation and in guarding against possible future evil was asked 
by Secretary Lane, Goy. Fort, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and Mr. F. S. Peabody, of the coal-preduction committee. The 
first thing to develop in this conference was the immediate need 
of cooperation upon the part of railroads and shipowners. For 
instance, shipping facilities from the southern coal ports for 
the northeastern manufacturing districts, where the great 
munifion plants abounded, have been diverted to other pur- 
poses and bottoms were not available for coal carrying. Conse- 
quently coal had to be shipped by rail, which congested traffic, 
diverted cars from their usual runs, filled the sidings, and made 
normal transportation for the other operators a most serious 
matter. 

6. Evidence is abundant that the one great need to relieve 
the coal situation is an adequate supply of cars. There is an 
abundance of available coal. The mines are adequately 
equipped and labor is ready to do its share, but the cars are 
lacking. If the distributing facilities were available, 75.000,000 
more tons of coal per annum could be mined and shipped to the 
consumer. The operators are anxious to produce, the laborers 
are willing to work, but the cry in every coal field is ‘Cars! Cars! 
Cars!’ Successful coal-mine operation is absolutely dependent 
upon a constant, regular, and adequate supply of railroad cars. 
(Reference: Federal Trade Commission Report and Colver's 
testimony before Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce.) 

“Tt is obvious, therefore, that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Federal Trade Commission must cooperate 
with the coal producers to immediately remedy this condition. 
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“7, Herewith find the statement given out by the Department 
of the Interior (office of the Secretary) concerning the confer- 
ence held in Washington at the invitation of the Council of 
National Defense: 


“ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“ OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
“ Washington, D. C., June 28, 1917. 

“As a result of the conference between the mine operators, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Federal Trade Commissioner Fort, Chairman 
Peabody, and the committee on coal production of the Council of Na- 
tional fense, the following reductions were made to go into effect 
July 1 next in the prices of coal. This, according to the statement of 
Director George Smith, of the Geological Survey, of the Interior 

rtment, will effect a reduction to the consumers east of the Missis- 
4 River of $15,000,000 a month, based on the output of free coal in 

ay of this year. These prices are maximum prices per ton of 2,000 
pounds aboard the cars at mine, pending further investigation. These 
eis do not affect In any way contracts in existence or sales of coal 
or foreiga or export trade. 

“The operators tendered to the Government a reduction from these 
peawees prices of 50 cents per ton for coal that the Government may 
need. 

“No action was taken — 5 anthracite prices because of the fact 
that these prices had already been acted upon by the Federal Trade 


` Commission. 
“Twenty-five cents net ton was fixed as the maximum 
coal jobbers’ commission, with only one commission, no ma 
many jobbers’ hands the coal may pass 


“On account of an mad te resentation of o tors west of 
equate rep pera 


ce for 
how 


ihe Mississippi River, no maximum prices were fixed for 
those districts. A supplementary statement wili be issued within a 
few days covering prices on coal produced in those districts. 

8 The action en at this conference brings about the following 
results : 

“Present prices on bituminous coal mined in Pennsylvania have 
ranged from 54.75 to $6. Under the ruling the price is reduced to $3 
for mine run and $38.50 for domestic ae 3 egg, and nut. 

„»The present of prices in West Virginia is from $4.50 to $6; 
price reduced to $3 mine run and $3.50 for domestic lump, egg, and 
nus rn t prices for Ohio coal has been from $4.50 to 

e e range o ces for 0 as 8 
prices reduced to: ERAN 


districts, . lump, and nut; 
thin-vein cking, Pomeroy, Crocksville, Coshocton, Columbiana County, 
erd: $3.25 mr pisa run 

on an 


0 for all grad f 1 TRAE 
es 9 4 
vg from $5.50 to 2 


peices reduced t Pratt, Jaeger, an 


mestic lump, 
“The prevailing 
$5 ; reduced price, 


rices on coal mined in have been $4.50 to 

3 for mine run and $3.50 for lump, egg, and nut. 
rices on coal mined in 3 Have been from 
price, $3 for mine run and $3.50 for the domestic 


prices on coal mined in Illinois and Indiana have 
$4: reduced price, $2.75 for mine run and steam 
sizes and $3.50 for screened domestic 


“The prevailing prices on coal mined in Tennessee have been from 
$4.50 to $5; reduced price, $3.50 for all sizes. 

“The first thing to be noted concerning the above prices is 
that they are tentative and are subject to modification by the 
Federal Trade Commission after the commission has determined 
the real cost of production. Before making any mention of the 
actual cost of production your attention is called to the serious 
blunder made by Gov. Goodrich, of Indiana. Gov. Goodrich has 
claimed that the tentative rate is in excess of the recent selling 
rate, which is absolutely untrue. The above memoranda in 
the last parargaph but one shows the prices on coal mined in 
Illinois and Indiana to have been from $3.50 to $4, while the 
reduced price according to the operators’ agreement will be 
$2.75 for mine run and steam sizes and $3.50 for screened do- 
mestle sizes. 

“At this point it seems advisable to insert Secretary Lane’s 
remarks to the assembled operators: 

< is is a very novel proceeding. I think I am within 
the 8 ay that 2 such hearing 2 8 as this has 
ever been held in the United States before, or haps the world. 
You are, I hope, pioneers in a good movement. come from the land 


of pioneers, the far western country, where we look back with 
and admiration and some reverence upon those who crossed the 


size 
“The preva: 
been from $3.50 


ment in times of stress or, in 
and more efficient, because there 
ment above, threatening, 8 co! 
States are to work out our prol ems economic, 80 
worked out our problem political, we must work it out, in my judg- 


upon a fact which the Nation ought to know. 


irit in which you have worked—with sympathy, with 
ose whom you serve. There is a kind of corporation 
in this country that we know as a public utility. A public utility is 
broadest sense, 

est sense, 
a public utility, 
world is going 
its confidence in 


men who give direction to the thought of the country have in their 
hearts arabos i the welfare of the ple. The one ing that will 
turn us ba power by those who have 


is the exercise of arbitra 
pawe ane ae oo it 3 Yo 
extremely g on. now you have thered here and met 
that situation in man fashion. I thin or 
of what you have done. Speaking for Goy. Fort and for Mr. Peabody 
and his committee and for m f, we are proud of what you have 
done. You have said to the American people that within your power, 
exercising poor judgment, protecting yourselves, you will not ob- 
livious to the rights of those whom you serve; you will, within your 
em. That is the spirit that makes for the success 
d if all the industries of the United States will 


ent of 
We must not k si * a 
U. ot wor n; an 
alone, for selfish ends, in the hope of reaping rich rewards neg. will 
e men that the „ mäed in IA pe yer: 
an 0 es- 
terday will work. We must work in com es, in battalions, Mie 
ments, and we must have in our minds the pu that we are going 
to march forward to victory, victory not for ourselves, but victory for 
the coùn that is dearer to us tħan * we have except our own 
families. war is not a war ofa day. It is not a war upon which 
we entered lightly. It is not a war which any man, no matter 
how old he is, no matter what his resources may be, will not be com- 
pelled to play his part. We are the greatest business Nation on earth, 
and therefore we must look to the business men of the country to lead 


our le in spirit. And I think tha 
this gat ing will be an inspiration 5 5 froni 

“8. When Secretary Baker repudiated and denounced the 
agreement made with Secretary Lane it was an act hardly short 
of a national catastrophe. Backed by Secretary Daniels, it 
disclosed a glaring and ominous crevice in the national adminis- 
tration, but even that was the least important feature of the 
situation. Secretary Baker’s repudiation undermined and prob- 
ably demolished the foundations upon which cooperation could 
be built up between the Government and the great industrial 
interests of the country. What encouragement could there be 
for any other body of producers to negotiate or cooperate with 
one department of the Government when all the work could be 
knocked to pieces by another department? Confidence has been 
shot to shreds, Men who a few weeks ago were enthusiastic 
to make vast sacrifices of time and money for the Government 
now are afraid to lay themselves open to the humiliation which 
has overwhelmed the coal operators. 

“9. Secretary Daniels’s support of Secretary Baker rests 
Secretary Daniels 
asserted that he purchased coal for the Navy last year at $1.38 
per ton, but he did not state the conditions under which that 
coal was produced. It came from West Virginia and from 
companies which were willing to sell to the Government at 
almost any cost as an advertising proposition for the balance 
of their output. The coal was produced by nonunion miners, 
all officials of the United Mine Workers being driven out of the 
region by detectives hired to terrorize the region; living condi- 
tions among those mine workers were subnormal and un- 
American, negroes and the lowest class of southern European 
labor living together amid conditions which are the shame of 
— and a blight upon the physical and moral life of the 

ation. 

“10. Unconscious or malicious misinformation has been 
spread broadcast concerning the cost of producing coal. Such 
information has been accepted as correct even by Government 
officials and responsible legislators. There is hardly a coal- 
producing region in the United States which can actually mine 
coal at a labor cost of less than $1.50 per ton. In some regions 
where the veins are thin and the mining conditions exception- 
ally bad the cost runs considerably above this, but these figures 
take into consideration only the actual work of mining. There 
are a number of very material elements of cost which do not 
appear on the operator's books at all. 

“SOME COSTS NOT ON THE BOOKS. 


“First. Capital investment cost. 

„(a) Sinking fund to refund capital. 

“A sinking fund must be created to return the money the 
plant cost and the size of this fund is 20 cents a ton. 

“(b) Interest on capital. 

“On almost any reasonable capitalization this interest charge 
will be 24 cents per ton. 

“(c) Leasehold value, 15 cents per ton, 

„Second. Selling cost. 
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Some operators pay 10 cents per ton: while others. pay 10 
per cent of the sales price. A fair estimate throughout the coal 
regions would place the selling cost to the producer at 16 cents 
per ton. 

“Third. Managerial! cost. 

“Very: many operators manage- their own: property, theit 
only return being the interest on their capital if such be earned. 
Whether it is earned or not a charge for management should 
be made which would amount to 73 cents per ton. 

“Fourth. Pensions: and charities: 

In the last few years the larger producers have inaugurated 
pension and sickness benefits for their workers; but at the pres-- 
ent no definite percentage can be worked out for this. 

“Fifth: Welfare work: It is now recognized! that one of the 
most important things in the coal regions is to stabilize the indus:- 
try. This can be done not only by guaranteeing’ continuous em- 
ployment at fair wages but by thoroughly humanizing the condi-- 
tions of living. Every operator of importance now recognizes- 
that tenements must be really habitable; that there must be rec- 
reational and educational facilities: for the workers and their 
families; that the mining population must live in a: community 
that approximates: to the conditions enjoyed by other industrial 
workers in the larger communities. The cost of this can not be 
worked out to-day on a per ton of coal produced, but every month 
it is becoming-a more important factor in the-coal-mining world: 

The position of the bituminous operators: Govern- 


respecting: 
ment action now pending and legislation in Congress is that the 
agreement reached with Secretary Lane should be allowed to 


stand because it is eminently fair and just. The prices agreed 
upon are only tentative and are subjeet to revision or confirma- 


tion based upon the findings of the Federal Trade Commission 


regarding the cost of coal production. Thie alternative proposed} 


namely, to handle the entire coal of the country by a separate 


Federal commission in which no experienced coal operator shall 
have a part is a step toward catastrophe. It is: inconceivable 


that improvised bureaus and drafted’ officials: from other walks 


in life can handle such a vital and basie interest during a: period 
which is straining: the strength of even the most experienced 
coal operators. Government control of coal should be stricken 
out of the food-control bill and the agreement reached between 
Mr. Lane, the Federal Trade Commission, the National Defense 
committee on coal production, and the Coal operators should be 
allowed to continue, subject to such revision as the investigation 
of the cost of production may justify.“ 

Mr. WEEKS; Mr. President, the coal questiom is about the 


most intricately involved of all the questions treated in the bill. 


In my judgment we can supply food products: sufficient for the 
needs of the people of the United States: and for all the ship- 
ments abroad for which we can find’ transportation. The coal 
question is different, and it is especially different in the seetion 
of the country which I represent. 

New England obtains all its coal from the West Virginia: or 
Pennsylvania. fields, about 36,000,000) tons A year—12,000,000 
tons of hard coal and about 24,000,000 tons of soft coal! Dast 
winter soft coal reached the price of $12 a ton and was sus- 
tained at that price for a considerable time. It was not due to 
the cost of coal at the mine or the profit that the miners: made 
as much as it was to the question of transportation: What the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has said about the importance 
of transportation in connection with this question: is of the-ut- 
most importance and is quite correct: 

The cost of coal at`$12'a ton in New England as divided up 
last winter, and the price will be as high again this winter, was 
about 83 a ton at the mine. The transportation from ee 
to New England ports was 80 a ton. The railroad’ 
tion from mine to water 81.40 a ton, and about 50 cents a ton 
from the port in New England to the manufactory or other place 
where it was used, leaving a profit of perhaps half a dollar a 
ton or three-quarters of a dollar a ton. It is water transporta- 
tion that is the greatest difficulty to the New England consumer; 
and as such it is one that influences and affects the business of 
the whole country and the prosecution of the war.. 

Very largely the New England manufacturing industries are 
engaged in manufacturing for war purposes and unless they 
are supplied with sufficient coal to carry on their operations: it 
will be impossible for them to carry, out their contracts to sup- 
ply the Government’s needs. 

This whole question is so disjointed that it is: pretty difficult 
to place the responsibility for any failure. For example, at one 

time the Navy Department enters the field and takes: the tugs 
belonging to a transportation company and turns them to naval 
uses. At another time the owners of shipping sell their shipping 
because they can make more money in some other operation 
so divert it to some other purpose. There must be 
hand if New England is going to receive a fuel’ 


winter-that will provide transportation: sufficient: to get the coal 
ese the mines to the market. 


I think that last year there were probably 15.000.000 tons 
of coal taken by water from New York, Philadelphia, and Nor- 
the New England ports. There is not more than two- 
' thie. amount of water transportation: that there was. 

The business of that: section. of the country is- 
tun it was: last year; therefore the demand for coal 
and the means of getting it are less. It is quite likely 
pra the requirements will aggregate 40,000,000 tons this year. 
Se transportation is furnished we must close down many 
of the most important industrial concerns of that section: of the, 
country, and; as I have said, that means a: failure to supply. 
the Government: with its: needs to carry on the war. 

So the question itself is most involved: It can not be charged 
that the coal miner is alone responsible or in many cases: even: 
largely responsible for this situation. The needs of New Eng- 
land are not the needs of Ohio, which mines it own coal, or 
the needs of Illinois, which mines its own coal. The transporta- 
tion questions are much more involved than in those States, 

. When, I listen to these amendments and the propositions of 
the committee I feel like saying, A plague on all your houses!“ 
IL do not know How any one of them can answer the purposes 
which they claim to be able to do. It is utterly repugnant to, 
me to think of the Government taking over the coal mines and 


operating them. In my judgment it would curtail rather than- 


increase the coal supply of the country. 
On the other hand, I do not see how any man is going to be 
wise enough to fix a price for coal whieh will not do a material 


as much harm as they do good. If we were doing the wise 
‘thing, or if we had done it months ago; we would have under- 
to prepare this country for the transportation of its: 
If we had devoted our money and our time to the 
transportation questions and forgotten all these other correlated 


ones, we would to-day and next winter be infinitely better off 
than we are going to be. It is too late now to build cars, it is 
too late to bulld vessels: for this purpose, and it does not make 


‘any difference how many committees or commissions vou have 
the only possibility of relieving: the New England situation is 
(for the railroads to stop doing one kind of business and de- 
vote their equipment to the coal business. 

I presume to some degree that may be done and will be done 


commission as it has been in other cases, but this very advisory 
[commission may not be-all wise: 
' The New Haven Railroad has just been asked to send 1,500 


kind! of business in New England, beeause the New Haven. has 
not any more equipment than it needs, probably less than it 
needs; So while we are saving one industry or one product’ we: 
be doing irreparable damage in another case. 
never was as much at sea on what seems to be the best 
course’ to take on any question as I am on this one relating to 
fuel. I think in the final analysis if we would do what we can 
now to: provide transportation facilities, if, for example, Con- 
gress would appropriate $100,000,000 to build coal cars, we could 
not spend that money as wisely in any other way, because the 
car industry of the country is not overworked. If that industry 
could: obtain material, without any question it could turn out a 
great many cars before the snow flies next winter, and if the 
motive power could be obtained and those cars were available we 
could care, very largely at least, for the situation as it exists. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts whether he knows that we already have enough coal cars to 
do the business of the coal transportation. The difficulty is that 
the railroads are using the coal cars for other kinds of traffic, 

Mr: WEEKS. That is because they have been directed to do 
ao be the railroad' committee of the advisory commission. 

Mr; CUMMINS: I do not know anything about that. The 
railway: committee, I suppose, can not change it in a moment, 
but the real difficulty is not the scarcity of coal cars, although 
there may be a shortage of cars of all descriptions, 

Mr: WEEKS. Undoubtedly there is a shortage of all kinds 
of equipment., and if you use coal cars for another purpose vou 
simply prevent the possibility of transporting sufficient coal for 
the needs of the country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. For that reason T think the amendment T 
2 on the floor will do some good. 

NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
Piani Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] that the coal question is an 
exceedingly involved one, But we are called upon now to un- 
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ravel this tangle. The first question that arises is as to what 
committee has made the most thorough investigation of this 
subject. This bill emanates from the Agricultural Committee, 
and was originated, I understand, as a bill for the control of 
foods and feeds. I heard the examination of Mr. Hoover before 
that committee, and whenever reference was made to any com- 
modity other than food my recollection is that he indicated that 
that was outside of the bill which was originally contemplated, 
and he knew nothing or little about those subjects. 

The examination and the investigation related almost en- 
tirely to food and feeds in that committee. The bill was re- 
ported covering all three—food, feed, and fuel. Then an inves- 
tigation was commenced in the Interstate Commerce Committee 
upon the bills introduced by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], and an ex- 
haustive inquiry was made covering some five or six hundred 
pages. At that inquiry the operators of the mines, who had 
gathered here at the invitation of the advisory commission, 
presented their views. The Federal Trade Commission, repre- 
sented by the new members, Gov. Fort and Mr. Colver, pre- 
sented their views and the views of that commission after a 
very thorough investigation not yet completed of this subject. 
Before that committee also appeared Mr. Thorne, of Iowa, the 
transportation expert, who had made a very thorough study of 
this subject, and gave very valuable information and yera re- 
garding it. 

Now, then, as a result of that investigation we find an armed: 
ment to the pending bill offered as the joint product of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomrrene] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins]; and I submit that that amendment represents 
as thorough an investigation as has been had of the subject by 
competent men, and that it is entitled to the careful considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. President, with reference to the question of transpor- 
tation, to which the Senator from Massachusetts has alluded, 
of course shortage of cars has had a great deal to do with the 
rise in prices and the scarcity of coal, the rise in prices being 
caused by the scarcity of coal in different localities, precipi- 
tating upon the free or spot coal an extraordinary demand and 
raising that coal to skyrocket prices. The operators who had 
contracts at low rates, all the way from $1.10 to $1.40 per ton 
at the mine, saw the opportunity of making some money in an 
industry which for five or six years had not been a profitable 
one; perhaps profitable to some, but not profitable in its en- 
tirety, and we know how split up the industry is. It is not con- 
centrated, as is the anthracite industry, but is divided among 
thousands of operators throughout the various bituminous fields 
operating either in a large or a small way. 

They were eager to make up some of their losses, and some 
of them violated their contracts for the delivery of coal and 
turned their coal into the free-coal market, and as new con- 
tracts were sought they raised the price or refused to make 
contracts, reserving their coal for the free-coal market. The 
result was that these men, yielding to a natural impulse urging 
them to recover losses that they made in the past, availed them- 
selves of the prices which they could get in the market, and 
all they had to do was to accept the high prices offered by the 
purchasers, who were becoming hysterical and alarmed. 

Take New England itself. Deprived of its usual supply of 
two and a half million tons from Nova Scotia, the factories there 
rushed into the Ohio and Indiana fields and demoralized the 
market by their offers for coal, and inflicted an injury upon local 
consumers of coal in those States. So it has been throughout. 
This extraordinary demand precipitated upon a somewhat re- 
stricted supply has raised the price of coal to an abnormal 
figure. 

Mr. President, the coal operators are now in a position where 
they can get high prices and they are not going to yield, in my 
judgment. They have made a moderate concession in response 
to the appeal of the Secretary of the Interior, but not such a 
concession as wisdom should have dictated, in my judgment. 
They agreed to lower the current price from $5.50 to $3, but 
they ignored the fact that only the year before the price at the 
mine was less than $1.50, and that under these conditions the 
cost of production having increased but little, $3 a ton was un- 
reasonably high. 

The result, Mr. President, of the scarcity of transportation 
has been that certain sections of this country are to-day with- 
out a coal supply. The great Northwest has only 10 per cent 
to-day of its usual coal supply, and there is a supreme neces- 
sity now of a thoroughly organized and coordinated effort to 
save sections of the country from coal famine. 

The thing that is now operating upon the minds of the coal 
operators is not so much the necessity of the various sections 
of the country as their own desire for a large profit to take the 


place of the losses of the last five years. By limiting produc- 
tion slightly they can maintain high prices. We can not there- 
fore trust to them for a solution of this question, and the Gov- 
ernment must intervene. 

The industry is not such a very large one when you measure 
it in dollars, Five to six hundred million tons annually is the 
normal production. 

We could buy up the entire soft-coal crop of the country at 
a less cost than the entire wheat crop; and not a large sum 
would be needed, because a revolving fund could take care of 
it. As the coal is purchased, it would be sold and the money 
would be restored to the fund, so that a moderate revolving 
fund would take care of the business, 

Now, undesirable as it is that the Government should go into 
the business of handling coal, it seems to me that there is no 
alternative. The Government must either control the prices 
or purchase the coal, and then set it moving in the ordinary 
channels of commerce. This bill provides, in the alternative, 
for both of those plans. 

To whom should this work be intrusted—the food commis- 
sion under this bill, headed by Mr. Hoover, a very capable man, 
who is absorbed entirely in the study of the food question and 
has little time to apply his great organizing capacity to this 
question, or should it be the Federal Trade Commission, organ- 
ized by us years ago for the consideration of all these economic 
questions, and which, at the request of the President, has, I 
may say, for some weeks been, by a trained corps of men, mak- 
ing a thorough study of this question; a commission composed 
of capable men, a commission recently reenforced by two very 
strong men—Gov. Fort and Mr. Colver—both of whom appeared 
before our committee and indicated that they had a thorough 
knowledge of the situation and were animated by a desire to 
solve this difficult question? It seems to me that the task 
should be, without question, intrusted to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, originally organized for just such work, with its ex- 
perienced corps of investigators and experts, its accumulated 
knowledge, and its records of previous inquiries made by the 
Bureau of Corporations, to which it sueceeded, and composed 
of able and experienced men, who have for weeks been familiar- 
izing themselyes with the present situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, this is a bill for the control of 
food and fuel, which are prime necessities; but there is one 
great difference between them: Food is produced only by the 
farmer, who goes out and adds to the gifts of nature his own 
judgment and labor, and thereby raises a crop; the coal was 
placed in the bowels of the earth by the Creator, and all that 
man has to do is to go and get it and distribute it. There is 
therefore a great difference between undertaking to run all the 
farms in the United States and undertaking to run the coal 
mines of the country. 

The Committee en Agriculture very carefully considered the 
question of food control in the bill, but it was not equipped to 
consider carefully fuel control under the bill. We have a Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, one in which we all have con- 
fidence. The chairman of that committee, Mr. NEWTANDS, has 
just given his views in regard to this amendment. The amend- 
ment was produced by the joint efforts of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PomerEeNE] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
mins]. When those two men consider a subject, listen to the 
testimony of those who understand the situation, and collabo- 
rate on an amendment which they present to the Senate, I feel 
not only glad to follow them, but bound to follow them. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] has explained 
to us the very serious situation in New England so far as coal 
is concerned. A committee of very prominent men from New 
England were in Washington last week, or the first of this 
week, I think, explaining the situation. The manufacturers in 
New England are desperate because of the prospect of having a 
small supply of coal next winter. I see no way to relieve that 
situation but for the Government to take over the coal mines 
and to mine the coal and distribute it throughout the country 
according to its legitimate needs. 

Moreover, it is true that the question of transportation plays 
a very leading part in the distribution of coal, and under the 
priority of shipment bill, which passed the Senate a few weeks 
ago, the Government will have control of the railroads of the 
country, so that it can send the coal where it ought to go and 
where it is the most needed. Pees, each section of the coun- 
try will have a fair chance. 

Considering further the question of transportation, we can 
remember that the Government now has control of the shipping; 
that it has control of it because it has the right to take off tugs 
and steamboats from the work which they have heretofore been 
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doing, and to apply them to the public use of transporting 
troops and munitions and other supplies for ‘troops. 

This amendment does not provide that the President shall 
take control of the coal mines; it does not provide that the 
President shall fix the price of coal; but it does give the Presi- 
dent authority to set such machinery in motion, if he decides 
that the fuel problem is not being handled for the best interests 
of the country. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of 
the amendment, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. GRONNA and Mr. SHIELDS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not wish to address myself to this par- 
ticular question, but I understood that we should at 3 o’clock 
C00 I therefore ask for the regular 
order. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, some days ago I presented, 
and it was read to the Senate, a letter from Gen. W. L. Welcker 
explaining the coal situation in the district of Tennessee. I 
have now a letter, not very long, from a prominent operator of 
that district, who presents some facts tending to illustrate the 
conditions of the coal situation in that section, and, to some ex- 
tent, being an answer to the letter of Gen. Welcker. I ask con- 
sent that this letter be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
KNOXVILLE, 'TENN., July 13, 217. 
Hon. Jonx K. Snintrns 

United States * — Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I feel it > due you that some 3 should be a 
to the communication of Welcker, of this ci 
cently in respect of — coal situation, and which, ie —. 2 orn was 
zaa to the United States Senate. 

The 5555 is an 8 and i attack upon those 
aes the production of coal and those in coal preducts, 
so replete with erroneous and „ tatements that it de- 
serves the condemnation of all who are acquainted with the merits af- 
roduction and roe conditions. . 
er's cri of the President and a member of the — — 
net and et with — ‘authority nen 3 Bese 
0 adjustmen m cation of coal a Justi 
and It is evident that he did not inform himself, r) it is incon- 
ceivable that he would willfully indulge such criticisms of the —2 
ment authorities, and offer such a tirade of maledictions a 
operators, denouncing them as robbers, etc., unless he believed the state- 
ments he made to be justified. At the same time one should not be ex- 
cused for such carelessness. 

As you know, the coal interests of our whole country, 1 5 
of the Government authorities, were in a 5 ashington 
during the latter part of June for the pon prods 
of coal, and if consistent with the cont 0 — — E preg 
secure some modification from the then prevailing p 
sulted in a 3 agreement on the part of the 5 
the Government t name the maximum rér for sale 1 15 ‘ts 
5 to apply — er the present crisis, and so far 
only industry in 4 United States that has taken 2 3 

Thi is arrangement provided a reduction in of coal 
to $2 per net ton, and, as 
the coal producers, who were engaged in 
which for Nhe De ae 10 years has been substantially without any profit— 
and which has ben! without a say monopoly or combiastion in 
restraint of vod poh a ntarily surrende to the people of the 
States from the gross proceeds of its sales a sum 
000,000 per ann regardless of the fact that the other 
commodities, incl material and mine supplies that enter kirgay 
in the cost of production of as well as foodstuffs and other items 
generaly. were then and are still without limit of restriction, 


$1.50 


As a matter of information I recite that the price of other industrial 
ucts, foodstuffs, etc., began to advance practically 12 months 
fore there was any advance whatever e ex 


prices that then prevailed, there bein ak oe - 
price of coal until about October 1, 1916, and while the advance subse- 
quently became material, it was the inevitable result of the law of pode ye ond 
and demand, accelerated by the fact that Industrial plants ad made a 
chasers generally apparently anticipated further — pe and 
practice of offe more for coal than the producers were asking. 

However, the percentage of advance in the price of coal has not 5 
pace with the ing Fo to 100 per of advance in other pear 8 t pi 
ef coal 5 tol cent advance as compared 8 


months a Peithat 9 applying only 3 — con! as 
, while the aveis advance of all other Staple 


— a roan od of —. 


1 A vari- 

ously from 50 to 100 ver 15 while the advance in the cost of material 

termed as mine supplies,” and which is a considerable item enterin, 

into the cost of end uction of coal, has advanced from 100 per cen 
660 per cent—reduced to an average means F 300 pee p 
As further information I recite that for the 5 pe 

stantially 75 per cent of all coal produced . 0 ORUTO sae: 


Secretary La: — 2 stated, it —.— that 
ne proper means 
— 15 a lk timate 5 business—and ` 


$180,- 


be the 
price is 


Sopes on contracts made under normal conditions as to 
and before any increase accrued in the cost of produe- 


tion, and which condition orle, as — p rofit whatever to the coal in- 
terests, 3 of eases o tered material losses. 


hortage of cars as wall as the shortage of labor resulting in an tuper: 


tant ut, was a more potent factor creasing the 
cost of ac r ton. 

In conclusion to state that, so far as we are advised, the pub- 
lie and the trade ly approve of the action of the Government 
and the the convention referred to. The maximum prices 
oe are reasonable aud 9 15 Eno which will 3 . ne 

n e presen wa: paid e miners an 
9 a and criticisms are from chronic agi- 
tators and — socialistic tendency, and business disturbers 


generally. 
se The eoal interests and the informed publie — here feel that 
more or less harmful results may bave resulted from such a com- 
munication as Mr. Welcker's, in that it may have a tendency to incite 
prejudices of those who Taa blindly or who do not take into con- 
ms opera the 2 of such attacks against an important indus- 
try; that needs encovragement rather than condemnation ; 
that — more mpor for the same amount of * invested than 
aoe other — 2 in existence; an industry that is a legitimate busi- 

that is entitled to reasonable profits in or that the pro- 
— may be at least maintained and. if possible, stimulated com- 
mensurate with the Nation’s needs, together with. the needs of our 


I am inclosing herewith a clipping from the Knoxville Sentinel of 
the 18th — — contain reference to President Wilson’s eppeal to 
the business interests of the country, and the response of the coal 
Senato in this territory, and wbich is followed b; eerie to the 

coal convention at Washington, and the remarks of ee at 
the conclusion of that conference, and which you will 5 usti- 
fiable variance from the attitude of a few agitators and ecif-constt uted 


reibe kin regar remain, 
8 very E EDETS Jno. L. BOYD. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I have some other letters 
from the same district and from other places which concur 
with Gen. Welcker's views. I ask that they may also be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: = 
GREENEVILLE, TENN., July 7, 1917. 
Hon. JoHN K. SHIELDS, - 
Washington, D. C. 


My pirmi Snxaron: After reading some extracts from W. L. Weleker’s 

y agree with him on tbe outrageous prices on coal. 
Tals. great concession of the coal operators looks to me like these 
“Jew sales,” marked up very high one day, then marked down 
about one-half the marked-up price, and in fla letters the adver- 
pper reads, “Great reduction sale!" This wonderful concession 
f the coal barons is something that will not go down the common 


Senie s throats. 
Last I was 2 ay the Beaia Colliers (Inc.), St. Charl 


Va., run of the mines, at ear before I bought same 
from same com . — $1. x Nea wW 2 —— their great concession, the 
want e wages of the miners been increased so muc 


that 45 8 exorbitant — 5 is demanded? 

1 can send you last year’s quotations should you so desire. 
Very truly, 
A. J. PATTERSON. 
ROGERSVILLE, TENN., July 6, 1917. 
Hon. Jonx K. SHIELDS, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: I bave read the letter which Mr. Welcker, of Knox- 
ville, wrote you — Senator McKeuLar with regard to the price of coal 


as agreed u y certain parties and the coal operators. The le 
pare bir, Weicker a hen be fact, everyone that I have speak—agree th 
to this extent, that the price “of coal as fixed by these 


e high and an extortion 
pares who live in these parts near the coal fields know that the price 
for labor fn the coal mines has not been increased by the coal operators 
to any considerable + ger the 2 year—at least nothing in proportion 
to the increased price of coa And while we realize That materials 
rent 8 1 ee et = 2575 —— so as 5 — 
to a e price agr upon for 
the coming wintet Dp i the los the freight rate and other overhead tere s as 
therein prohibitory to a large element of the people and 
will bring about gr great suffering, and this applies even to us who are so 
near the coal mines, 

It seems to me that these coal operators, who I personally know are 
* enormous profits, should be forced to sell coal to the people at 
and at a much less price than was agreed upon 
at this conference. Otherwise the Government should take charse of The 
mines and furnish pay the o er a reasonable profit on their invest- 
bony people at an equitable price; and some- 
have to be done, else there be great suffer- 

Sood will be heard from. 
8 — Ad uoaa this question, on which I know you are 


advised and 8 conversant with the facts, some re- 
straints ought to DED 1 e farmer along with the balan 
I am able to foresee tha 


in this county—and I know it is 
everywhere else—the farmer is 3 cual hold back and to charge 
extortionate priees for the produc rm. The farmer should not 
be e to rob and extort from: 8 5 N any more than the coal 
opera 


So I trust that you will see your way clear to assist in bringing 
about the passage of the food-control bill as well as the control of a 
lot of other nyerges of life, as, of course, it is not fair to force the 
farmer to seil at a reasonable price when at the same time he must 
Lag, Fi menig trel a prices for Recetas th he buys. 

bere 5 tura) section am “satisfied there will not 
test — t among the farmers if a reasonable maximum 
for his products, as as well as a minimum; and most cer- 


12 the public. 
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tainly it seems to me that this ought to be done along with the other 
necessities of life, as above stated. 

I write you this in order that you may be advised of public opinion 
along these lines generally in this county. 

Respectfully, C. W. MARGRAVES. 
DYERSBURG, TENN., July 9, 1917, 
Hon. Jonx K, SHIELDS, 
$ Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: I have read with interest the letter of Mr. W. L. Welcker, 
af Knoxville, to you, and by you furnished to Senator POMERENE and 
afterwards published in Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

I am not informed as to conditions in east Tennessee coal fields, of 
which Mr. Welcker writes, but I would like to give you some facts con- 


cerning the fields contiguous to this market and the so-called “ sweep- 

ing reductions” agreed to by the 400 bituminous mine 8 east 

of the Mississippi iver and the Government officials in Washington on 
une . 


In May, 1916, acting for my company—Dyersburg Ice & Coal Co.—I 
made a contract with mine, issuing one of the best products 
of the southern Illinois field, adjoining some of the most popular mines 
in the Franklin County district, covering our wants until April 1, 1917, 
at $1.50 per ton for domestic grades, and while we got only about 40 
pe cent of our requirements, I am satisfied the shipper did for us the 

t he could under the very great car shortage then existing. 

In April, 191%, I again contracted with this same mine for our 
needs for the months of May, June, and July, at $3 per ton for do- 
mestic sizes—100 per cent increase in price, mark you—and in the first 
two months, when we should have gotten 65 per cent of our purchase, 
we received less than 25 cent of this amount, due to car shortage. 

This week I have received a communication from this same corpora- 
tion, from which I quote: At present the price is * * * 3.50 
for 8 sizes,” n of 18 i cent saos, Be, dy ONSET, 
magnanimous agreement on the par e operators 3 

I send you herewith a circular, Illinois Coal Prices, issued by the 
different associations of that State. You will note the universal price 
for domestic sizes, ages per ton at the mine. 

I have in my files quotations offering us the choicest products in 
domestic grades of the Franklin Coun feld for July and August, 
1916, delivery at $1.60 to $1.75 f. o. b. the mines. At the same time, 
men ae +600" ask $3.50 per ton would have jumped at contracts 
‘or 81. o $1.50. 

It looks to me that the coal operators in their excessive patriotism 
and generosity have put a home run over on Uncle Sam and the people. 


vV truly, 
2 7 W. O. BRANDON. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., July 7, 1917. 
Judge Joun K. SHIELDS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: There is so much talk now about the high cost of 


prices. 
And many of our friends are in the coal 


on on wheat, potatoes, ser 


day and pa ng 
count of this high price. 
have been making from . rg to $4 per ton; about $200 a carload. I 
have a friend who says t he is making about $3 a ton and is hauling 
it on wagons about 2 miles to the railroad. Soft on cars at the 
mine should not be over $2 per ton; this will give them fully a hundred 
per cent profit. I call your attention to these facts, and I hope you 
will give it your very serious consideration, 

Very truly, J. M. BARKER, 


— 


THE JACKSON ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
FOR JACKSON AND MADISON COUNTY, 
Jackson, Tenn., July 6, 191. 
Senator JOHN K, SHIELDS, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I am writing you about the coal situation, I bave 
talked to numbers of citizens who must have coal to keep themselves 
and their families from suffering, if not freezing next winter, also to 
manufacturers who must have coal to keep their plants going. Num- 
bers of our people work in these factories and depend on their daily 
wage to live. ll must have coal. Without exception they think the 
Congress should take immediate action in the matter and pass some Jaw 
or laws to protect them from the rapacity and greed of the mine owners. 
If something isn’t done for relief much misery will be the portion of 
thousands of your fellow citizens the coming winter. May we not have 
an expression from you? 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially, yours, - S. P. ANDERSON, Sceretary. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I also present resolutions adopted by citizens 
of Knoxville, Tenn., and a clipping from the Knoxville Sentinel, 
which I ask to have incorporated in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 6, 1917. 
Whereas we are involved in a world-wide war for the cause of human- 
ity—a greater and wider democracy—which is calling for the strongest 
and best manhood of the country ; and < 
Whereas our country is being taxed and drawn upon as never before: 

Therefore be it 

ResoWwed, That we, the citizens of Lincoln Park, in mass meeting as- 
sembled, who live within 50 miles of enough coal to supply the entire 
South for a hundred and more years, are in favor of keeping this coal 
for our own consumption and giving it to the consumers at a fair and rea- 
sonable price; that we are unalterably opposed to the prices fixed last 
week at Washington and New York City; that they are unreasonable, 
unjust, lk a Yo and that we refuse to abide by them; be it further 

esolv That the said prices, 9 to upon the coal 
of the Nation, is without authority and not binding, and that we 


denounce the coal operators who attended this meeting and fixed said 
prices to be oppressors, disloyal citizens, and in rebellion against strug- 
gling humanity ; be it further 7 
Resolved, at we are opposed to — eed and unjust legisiztion 
everywhere, at nome as well as abroad; that we favor giving every 
man a fair opportunity to live; that this guaranty comes from the 
Ruler of all governments and worlds, and that it is what our fathers. 
fought for; and if it is revolution to live and enjoy what we have ata 
reasonable price to all men, let us have revolution rather than starve 
and freeze to death or be unreasonably oppressed ; be it further 
Resolved, That we call upon loyal citizens everywhere to come to- 
ther in mass meetings, as we have, and Dein against the price 
ed upon coal by the coal operators and send delegates to Washington 
at some future day and preyail upon the Government to fix a price that 
will not be burdensome or oppressive to the people ; be it further. 
Resolved, That we favor organizing a cooperative coal company and 
invite all loyal citizens of Knoxville to join with us in this movement, and 
that we are in favor of not buying any coal for the present from any 
of the companies doing business in Knoxville; be it further 
Resolved, That we furnish each of our Senators, Messrs. SHIELDS and 
McKELLar, and Congressman a copy of these resolutions ; be it further 
Resolved, That we furnish each of the daily papers and the Knox- 
ville Plain Dealer a copy of the same. 
C. W. Lester, Chairman, 
W. K Wotr, 
W. M. HENRY, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


{From the Knoxville Sentinel, July 13.) 


COAL OPERATORS PLEDGE TO HELP—PRESIDENT WILSON GIVEN ASSURANCE 
A OF THEIR CORDIAL COOPERATION, 

Ata ig y Gaa the coal operators in the city, reference was made to 
the appeal of ident Wilson to the business interests of the country, 
and a committee representing the Tennessee and Kentucky coal oper- 
ators wired President Wilson as follows: 5 

“Your appeal to business interests of the country is heartily in- 
dorsed by the Tennessee and Kentucky coal operatérs, and they feel 
will find a no less ready 2 from every coal industry in our Whole 
country than will be offe by other lines of business. We challenge 
all other interests to do even as much as was determined at the coal 
convention at Washington on June 28.“ 

It will be recalled,” said a coal operator after the meeting, that 
127 Invitation of the retary of the Interlor Lane, the chairman of 

e Federal Trade Commission, ex-Gov. Fort, and the chairman of the 
coal-production committee of the National Council of Defense, F. 8. 
Peabody, the coal operators and the Government officials above men- 
tioned met at Washington, and on June 28 concluded an arrangement 
whereby the operators voluntarily a to permit the Government to 
name the maximum prices for which coal should be sold beginnin, 
July 1. This 8 provided a reduction from the market price o 
$1.50 to $2 p on, and which Secretary Lane estimated to be in round 
numbers $180,000 600 per year, 

“As showing the spirit of the Government authorities and their 
attitude toward the operators for their generous and patriotic action, 
Secretary Lane spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen is is a very novel proceeding. I think I am within 
the fact when I say that no such hearing or gathering as this has ever 
been held in the United States before or perhaps in the world. You 
are, I ho pioneers in a good movement. I come from the land of 
pioneers, The dar western country, where we look back with respect and 
admiration and some reverence upon those who crossed the hard and 
stony and waterless places to the richer spots beyond. And I hope 
that you will be looked back upon not only by those who succeed you 
in the coal business but by the industries of the United States with 
respect and admiration for the manner in which you have acted at this 
conference. You haye responded as men should to a call made upon 
you in the name of the people of the United States. You are not a 
removed class, You are of us. You belong to the people. Most of 
you are men who were not born to wealth. You come up out of the 
soil like the rest of us, and you have shown a sympathy and an under- 
standing of your relations with the people from which you spring. That 
is the essential quality in democracy, 

“ ‘Unless we can maintain in our minds always a consciousness of 
the source of power in this 1 6 democracy is a failure. There is 
a strong contention made that this Government can not so organize 
itself as to meet to the full demands that are and are to be made upon 
it; that other forms of government in times of stress, or, in fact, in 
any times, are more competent and more efficient, because there is the 
strong band of the Government above, threatening, menacing, com- 
pelling. If we in the United States are to work out our problem eco- 
nomic, social, as we have worked out our problem political, we must 
work it out, in my judgment, in the spirit in which you have worked 
with sympathy, wit recognition of those whom you serve, 

a ' There is & kind of porpora Hon in this country that we know as 
a public utility. A public utility is one that is at the service of anyone 
and must render him the kind of service that it holds out to give. In 
the biggest and broadest sense each one of qoa in running a coal mine 
is managing à public utility, because the public is rR upon you, 
And this world is going forward and not backward, it is going to keep 
its confidence in democracy, if the men who have the management of 
industry and the men who give direction to the thought of the country 
have in their hearts 9 the welfare ot the people. The one thing 
that will turn us back is the exercise of arbitrary power by those who 
haye power and éxercise it ruthlessly. You have been up against an 
extremely odd situation. And now you have gathered here and met 
that situation in man fashion, I think you have reason to be proud of 
what you have done. 

<s for Gov. Fort and for Mr. Peabody and his committee 
one. You have said 
pra exerci 
oblivious to t 


That is the spirit that makes for the success of our country. nd 

all the industries of the United States will have that same spirit there 

will be no 8 as to our ability to mobilize the resources of this 

country an 8 this 

common sense, on, the 88 of large-minded men— these are 
e 


venture, 
“*We must not work 


singly and alone, for selfish ends, in the ho 
of reaping rich rewards, w 


will distinguish us merely as men who 
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h i f th t 1. a thereto x in spirit, ng f 

S o lead our people 
think that the word e Aap pA out from this Fathering will be an 
inspiration to the people of the country.“ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the arrangement made 
a while ago was that as soon as the proposed amendment to 
section 12 had been printed it would resume its place for dis- 
cussion, I ask now that section 12 be taken up for considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon as a substitute for sec- 
tion 12. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon which is now before the Senate proposes to 
give the board the power to fix, the minimum price of wheat, 
and contains a clause guaranteeing a minimum price of $2 per 
bushel for No. 1 northern at the principal primary market. I 
desire to say a few words upon that amendment, because there 
seems to be a general impression that $2 per bushel is a very 
high price for wheat. I think I can demonstrate, taking the 
price of wheat to-day and the prices of other products in the 
country, that it is a very low price for wheat. 

It does not mean $2 to the farmer; it means $2 for the highest 
grade at an interior market point, like Minneapolis or Chicago. 
From that is deducted the elevator charges of at least 4 cents 
a bushel, the railway freight from 5 to 10 or 15 cents per 100, 
and the difference between the first grade and the other grades 
of wheat, varying from 4 to 6 cents per bushel for each grade. 
There are four or five grades of wheat, and very little of the 
No. 1 northern grade on the market. The farmer, under this 
clause, will not receive $1.90, but probably will recetve some- 
thing from $1.66 or $1.70 to $1.85 a bushel for his grain. 

Mr. President, that, compared with the price of other products 
in this country, is not conferring upon the farmer any benefit 
or any great boon, when we compare it with the price of wheat 
to-day in the market. Wheat is selling to-day in Oklahoma at 
$2.35 a bushel at the station of the farmer. J 

1 have telegrams from many elevator men and farmers all 
over the country as to these prices. I have not time to read 
them into the Recorp, but I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to one, which is as follows: 

Washington dispatches indicate a so-called minimum price for stand- 
ard grades of wheat, one seventy-five at interior te markets. As 
I understand the plans of the food administration, this would represent 
the price which Government agents would pay for wheat in these mark- 
kets. If this is the case you will find the farmers will refuse to sell 
their wheat, and in my judgment they would be entirely warranted in 
so doing. The world wheat situation justifies a materially higher price. 
In this opinion I have the indorsement of a number of board 
of grain supervisors. r 

I might say here that the Canadian supervisors referred to 
are fixing the price in Canada at $2 or above tò the farmer— 

Suppose you are aware that southwestern farmers are holding their 
wheat, although in Oklahoma two thirty-five per bushel is obtainable 
for such quantities as mills require for current use. 

I might remark, in passing, that the elevator companies are 
not buying because they are afraid to buy. They can not 
hedge their purchases in tbe market, and therefore will not 
invest in wheat. The mills are buying some, but they are pay- 
ing the farmer to-day much more than $2 at his market town. 

That telegram was sent to me by a man having a large line 
of elevators in the Central West and in Canada, one of the 
largest grain buyers in the country. Every telegram from every 
grain buyer and mil! recommends at least $2 a bushel for 
wheat, and from that up to $2.25 a bushel. 

Now, the crop in the Northwest is not a bumper crop. I have 
a telegram from a man who has just returned from an exten- 
sive trip through Minnesota, North Dakota, and Canada who 
estimates the crop at about 50 per cent normal, 

In my judgment, in Minnesota it is better than that. I do 
not think it is much better than that, if any better, in North 
Dakota, from the telegrams I have received, but I know that 
the crop conditions throughout the Northwest, so far as wheat 
is concerned, are below normal. 

Mr. President, when the price of wheat to-day is compared 
with the price of other products in the country, $2 seems very 
cheap; and let it be remembered that that means $2 at the 
terminal market; the farmer must take much less than that. 
Compared with the price of coal, $2 wheat is very cheap. Com- 
pared with iron, it is the same. Pig iron was selling last Octo- 
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ber at $18 a ton; to-day it is selling to the manufacturers 
throughout this country at $55 a ton; and structural steel and 
clothing and many other things in this country are bringing 
poea corresponding to those—much higher than the prices of 
wheat. 

Mr. President, I believe that these elevator men and these 
farmers are correct when they say that if a low price is paid 
for wheat the farmer will not market it, and he will not raise 
it another year. In 1914, in three days of about the same time 
as the present, there were 10,733 cars of wheat marketed, and 
in the three corresponding days of this year only 733 cars of 
wheat. The farmer is not asking you to single him out and to 
guarantee him a minimum price. All he asks is that you will 
leave his market the same as all the other markets in the 
country—free and open. If you are not going to do it, if you 
are going to take away his market and contro) the prices, then 
it is for the interest of the whole country more than it is for 
the interest of the farmer that the President be authorized to 
guarantee him a good, liberal, minimum price. 

Of course the farmer's market will be in the control of the 
Government when this bill is passed. The embargo bill, of course, 
took away his entire foreign market and placed it in the hands 
of this Government. We thought it was necessary to pass that 
bill. I believe it was, and I should vote for it again. It was 
necessary aS a war measure in this great conflict, but never- 
theless it took his market. Now we propose to give to the 
food-control board the power to control the purchasers of his 
grain at the terminal markets, to wit, all the elevators and all 
the mills; and of course the food commission can. therefore, fix 
his price. If you would leave this an open market, the farmer 
would much prefer to have it done; but if you think it is 
necessary to pass this bill and to confer these powers—and I 
do not say it is not, nor do I argue against it—then you should 
not be at all niggardly in placing the minimum price where it 
will be liberal. I do not believe $2 a bushel at the terminal 
market, less the freight charges and less the elevator charges 
and less the difference for lower grades of wheat, is a liberal 
price to the farmer. In fact, in view of the world’s crop con- 
dition, the demands of the allies and foreign countries, the 
shortage of the world’s crop and the shortage of our crop, it is a 
very small price, and much less than he is receiving to-day or 
would receive if his market were left open. 

I do not wish to argue as a general proposition for fixing 
minimum or maximum prices. I am aware that as an economic 
proposition it is indefensible. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator submit 
to a very brief question? 

Mr. KELLOG 


r. . Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator believe it wise for 
the Congress to attempt to fix a minimum price? 

Mr. KELLOGG, The Congress has not attempted to fix the 
minimum price, but it says that it shall not be less than $2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Min-- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask permission to print a letter as a part 
of my remarks, without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMERS’ 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS, 
Hotel Bellevue, Washington, July 19, 1917. 
Hon. Frank B. KELLOGG, 
` United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am writing you at this time in regard to the mini- 
mum price which the Senate proposed to fix for wheat in the food-control 
bill. I note that the price of $1.75 is being considered. If the pur- 
pose of the minimum price is to stimulate production, I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that $1.75 will not tend to produce that result under 
present conditions. My conclusion is based on the following reasons: 

Since co to Washington I have received many telegrams direct 
from organ ain farmers indicating what they consider a fair 

rice for the next crop of wheat. Thirty-three telegrams coming from 
the 12 leading grain States average as follows: Twenty-five telegrams 
2.11, — A eight telegrams, $1.90 at the farm. hese telegrams 
seer the mind of a pery large number of farmers. So far as I am 
able to determine, this is the minimum price which the farmers of 
these States think they should bave for their next wheat crop, so that 
a — price of $1.75 will be no inducement for them to sow more 
whea 

As an expression of my second reason, I quote from to-day’s New 
York Commercial : 

“Trading in the wheat market was again of limited volume yester- 
day, but there was a big bulge in prices. The gain was attributed to 
the strong cash wheat markets, particularly in the Southwest, where 
overnight advances of from 10 to 30 
this in time resulting from the unwilli ess of farmers to sell at the 
present level and the limited receipts of new wheat. A good deal of 
attention was also at to the report that in the food-control bill a 
minimum price of $1.75 for No. 1 northern wheat is to be included. 
Of course, as a market factor it had no value, for cash wheat is well 
above that figure and in the Southwest is selling at from $2.30 to $2.45 


cents per bushel were reported, 
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a bushel, despite the absence of demand. The crop news as a rule is 
favorable, in many cases the yield above expectation.” 

The time is almost at hand when the farmer of the va wheat 
belt must decide how much he will sow this fall. His idea of the 
future price is going to have much to do in determining his ó decision, 
Evidently, he believes Boag prices are going higher than those men- 
tioned above, because he is not selling freely. eipts at the three 


principal winter wheat markets for the last three days of last week, 


compared with the roe for the corresponding periods one, two, 
and three years ago, show that very: DIANE. Dy cer ray a thay ane 
as follows: 
R a 3.885 
we — — —— — 
K — — 2, 532 
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This convinces me that $1.75 will not look wer ir to the farmer. 
The third reason why ra price 
because it is proposed to el 
necessaries which the farmer has to buy. If this 
will natural! 
if the contro 
I will say in conclusion that there is no doubt in my mind that a 
minimum pee of $1.75 for tbe next crop will not the 
farmers of the winter wheat belt to increase ae acrea; 
175 coming fall. 
north 


tain the 

$2 will not be considered by the farmer in deciding 

he will sow, because farmers like 

by 3 conditions. 
nce, you represent one of the greatest of the wheat 2 

States and that you are much interested in Naw legislation, I 

your careful — of this letter and beg to remain, 


Very truly, yours, 
J. W. SHORTHILL, Secretary. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I believe it is a mistake to fix 
the price of wheat in this bill; but if the price is to be fixed, 
the farmer should not be paid less than $2 a bushel for his 
wheat, 

There are a good many reasons why the farmers this year 
should have that amount of money for their wheat. In our 
State this year the crop is about 45,000,000 bushels. The crop 
last year was about 98,000,000 bushels, the year before it was 
about 106,000,000 bushels, and the year before that 177,000,000 
bushels. I am told by reliable farmers in Kansas that this 
year’s crop will cost them more than $1.75 a bushel to produce. 

It must be remembered that a large part of 6,000,000 acres 
of wheat in Kansas was winter-killed ; this, as I am informed, 
covers about two-thirds of this year's crop, and accounts for the 
small yield. Then, again, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kro] tells the Senate that the Canadian commission had 
fixed the price of Canadian wheat at above $1.80. I am in- 
formed to-day that the price to the farmer has been fixed at 
81.87. This is true all over Canada, so I am informed. I am 
also told that the price has been fixed to the producer in Eng- 
land at $1.80. It does not cost as much to produce wheat in 
Canada as it does in the United States. It will not be neces- 
sary for me to give the reasons for this. If the farmers of 
Canada are to receive $1.87 per bushel, then the farmers of 
this country should have at least $2 a bushel for their wheat. 

Again, a day or two ago No, 2 winter hard wheat was selling 
for $2.45 a bushel in Kansas City. No. 1 northern was selling 
for $2.61 a bushel in Duluth. If that is so, then why should the 
price be fixed at $2 at the market place in this bill, which means 
about $1.85 to the farmer? 

I have proposed two amendments to this bill—one in reference 
to the grade, The bill fixes the price of wheat at $2 per bushel 
for No. 1 northern. I have asked the Senate to aecept an 
amendment in these words, “or its equivalent,” und I hope the 
chairman of the committee will accept that amendment. I have 
also offered an amendment to the original provision fixing the 
price at $2.25, because if the price is $2.25 at the market place 
that would bring the farmer about $2 or $2.10. 

As I said a minute ago, I believe it is a mistake to fix the price 
in this bill; but if it is to be fixed, I hope the Senate will fix the 
price at not less than $2 per bushel to the farmer. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to know from the 
Senator to what time he would have this guaranty continued? 

Mr. CURTIS. Only while it was necessary. 

Mr. PAGE. To cover the crop of this year and the crop of next 
year? 

Mr. CURTIS. It should cover this crop and the crop of next 
year, if necessary. 

Mr, PAGE. Until what time would the Senator think it was 
necessary to continue the guaranty to fairly take care of the 
crop of 1918? 

Mr. CURTIS. That would depend upon circumstances. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Kansas a question. If the price of wheat is fixed 
either by statute or by a board or commission, ought it not to 
be a price varying with the season of the year? In other words, 
the wheat must be held by somebody. It can not be consumed 
at once, and if you fix a price the 1st of September that is the 


of wheat 
nter or No. 


same as the price the following January, if that should become 
the prevailing price—as seems to be the judgment of a great 
many, if not most, of the Senators—it would mean that all of 
the wheat would be put on the market immediately, because 
there would be no object in holding the wheat. I had supposed, 
earlier in the consideration of this question, that if the board 
or some individual fixed it, he would fix a price commencing 
soon after harvesting and increase it month by month a few 
cents until about the time of the next harvest. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Senator from Nebraska is right, 
and that is one of the reasons why I believe it would be a mis- 
take to fix a flat price in this bill, and think it would be better to 
leave it to the judgment of a board who would be governed by 

circumstances and fix the prices as the circumstances at the 
time justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CURTIS, 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to make this suggestion to the Sen- 
ator: This being a minimum price, I can not see why there 
should be a graduated minimum price. If we were fixing the 
maximum price, the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Nebraska would be absolutely right; but the farmers expect 
and no doubt in many, many cases and in many parts of the 
year will receive more than $2 per bushel. Therefore, it seems 
to me that one price, and that being a minimum price, is the 
proper policy to pursue; but if we were naming a maximum 
pica then, as I say, I think the suggestion of the Senator would 

proper. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I desire to read just a few 
words from this amendment: 
guaranty shall not be dependent u 
board under the first part 


the action of the Presi- 


This 
dent or aid this section, but is hereby 


made a te. 


Mr. SMOOT. - That is true; it is an absolute minimum price, 
and that is what it ought to be. If those words were not put 
in the bill, then, under the provisions of the bill, there may have 
been a change even in that minimum price, less than $2; but 
the minimum price is made absolute at $2. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is at the market center. The original 
provision fixes a flat price, and the amendment offered by me 
was drawn with that provision before me. I notice that the new 
amendment, the one just printed, contains the words “ not less 
than $2 per bushel at the principal interior primary market.” 
The words “not less than” have been added to the original 
provision. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I want to say just one word 
in explanation of my vote on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota. As he is aware, I think, I am 
opposed to any price fixing in this bill; but if a price is to be 
fixed I think that the price for wheat under all the conditions 
should not be less than $2 per bushel. Hence I shall vote for 
his amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me first dispose, if I can, of the 
objection raised by the Senator from Kansas, which is that if 
there is a fixed price for wheat all of the wheat might be deliv- 
ered immediately after harvesting. 

That objection or difficulty can be easily met under the bill. 
Two dollars is named in the bill as the minimum price below 
which the board can not go, but the board can go above that 
price if it sees fit; and therefore if the board sees fit to regulate 
the flow of wheat by raising the prices a little from month to 
month, or fixing graduated prices applicable from month to 
month, the board can do so. That difficulty, therefore, ceases 
to be a difficulty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. Yes. I have only a moment, however, so I will 
ask the Senator to be just as brief as possible. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to ask the Senator what, in his 
judgment, line 2, page 3 of the amendment means when it says 
“ at the principal interior primary market”? Does not that con- 
fine it to one plate? 

Mr. REED. That should be “principal interior primary 
markets.” 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me it ought to be plural. 

Mr. REED. I have just spoken to the Senator in charge of 
the bill about it, and clearly the words “the principal interior 
primary market” ought not to be in the singular; they should 
be in the plural. I ask the Senator from Oregon to aceept that 
amendment. 
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CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I haye looked at it 
It is intended to be “ market.” 
That is the price at the primary market, and the differences are 
adjusted by rules and regulations that may be adopted. . 


Mr. 
since the Senator spoke to me, 


Mr. REED. Well, that would be highly unfair. 
the amendment, but I do not desire to speak of it now. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I make a brief statement? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I read from the original amendment, ‘and the 
words “ not Jess than ” were not init. It fixes the price at $1.75, 
which caused me to make the statement I did in regard to the 
flat price. I did not know that the words “not less than” had 
been added in the new amendment until I read it a few moments 
ago. The new print only reached our desks a short time ago. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that clears up that matter. Let 
me state this case very briefly as I see it. 

World conditions are making high prices—high. prices for 
everyone. When I say “world conditions” I eliminate there- 
from unjust speculative movements, which ought to be, of course, 
reached by law, and hoarding and forestalling, which ought to 
be reached by law. But eliminating those conditions, world-wide 
conditions haye made high prices for almost everything, 

The farmer, like everybody else, buys his products affected by 
those world conditions. If you let the American farmer alone, 
and leave to him the world markets, he will accept them without 
complaint and will ask no favors or patronage at the hands of 
Congress. But, as everybody knows, we have taken away from 
the farmer his world market. We have done this first by giving 
to the President the right to declare a general embargo upon all 
exports,-and that embargo is already being employed, so that 
it will control the products of the farmer. It was necessary to 
give this power in order to prevent our own food products being 
employed by our enemies to perpetuate the war against us. 

In addition to the power of embargo and to its employment, 
we find that the allies have agreed upon a common agency 
through which to purchase their supplies, and it is pretty well 
understood that all neutral countries will purchase through that 
same agency or through some common agency. Thus, so far as 
the foreign market is concerned for the farmer's surplus. it is 
completely brought within one control, and that of course is 
equivalent to denying him the world competition. When we 
come to local conditions, home conditions, it is proposed in this 
bill to place in the hands of the food controller $150,000,000 to 
be used as a revolving fund so that he may go into the market 
and buy, and likewise he may go into the market and sell. Thus 
it is proposed and it is the intendment of the bill that the home 
market shall be controlled artificially: So we have taken away 
from the farmer both his foreign and his domestic market. 

Mr. President, that might be done, and so far as the present 
crop is concerned it might result and probably would result in 
a low price for wheat, but if you were to so treat the farmer. 
this year, then it is as certain as anything can be in the future 
that next year he would protect himself against further injus- 
tice or injury by limiting the amount of his product. Thus we 
would find that in the end the evil would fall upon the consumers 
in our great cities. They weuld be compelled to pay exorbitant 
prices because of underproduction. 

In order to meet these conditions it seems, therefore, only fair 
and just that we shall by law guarantee to the farmer immunity 
from injury by virtue of the laws which we have enacted, for as 
we by law have taken away from him his open market by a Jaw 
we ought to guarantee him something in lieu of that open mar- 
ket—a fair equivalent. 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that it would be a mikate to 
place the figure in this bill at less than $2. If perchance that 
shall produce an unusually large crop next year, then we make 
it certain that the wheat can be kept, that the hungry world can 
be fed, and if there is a surplus it can be carried into the next 
year’s crop; it will not be lost. 

I believe that no greater mistake can be made than to alarm 
the great agricultural population of the country. Mark you, the 
farmer to-day is paying $60 and $65 a month for farm labor 
where a few years ago he paid but $15 a month. Mark you, 
he is paying an enormous advance upon everything that he 
consumes. Remember that the farmer is a consumer the same as 
all the rest of the people are consumers; and bear in mind, if 
you deprive the farmer of the assurance of good prices on his 
wheat the result will be that instead of planting a greater acre- 
age he will plant only that which he and his family can harvest 
and care for, because he will not go to the hazard of employing 
exceptionally high-priced help in order to take care of his crop. 

Mr. President, the last thing we ought to do is to disturb the 
source of supply. The one thing we can best do by such a bill 
as this is to assure a large production; and if too much is 


I shall move 


happily produced then the result will be reduced prices to the 
consumer. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President. I have had the impression 
that the primary inspiration of the pending bill is the world's 
shortage of food supply. If that be true, the American farmer 
and the world farmer have the best guaranty of price that can 
be given. It is far more valid than any act of this body, omnipo- 
tent as we have assumed ourselves to be. 

In passing, Mr. President, I must speak of that assumed 
omnipotence. Not a little has been said here about the om- 
nipotence of the Executive. A Senate which undertakes to per- 
fect a system of food regulation down to the last detail must 
assume omnipotence, Nay, more, any legislative body that 
seeks to reform human nature must be doubly omnipotent. I 
venture to make the remark now that the best-intentioned Con- 
gress in the world can not alter the tendencies of human 
nature. If any man thinks that Congress can legislate so that 
there shall be no profiteering, he is as much mistaken as the 
Kaiser was when he thought to eat his Christmas dinner -in 
Paris in 1914. If any man thinks that there can be enacted 
a law for food control, for war taxation, to meet the exigencies 


.| of these difficult times and have it apply equitably and justly 


to all alike, he is very much mistaken: 

I share the anxiety to strike at greed. I should like to strike 
at the greed for power. I would be agreeable to strike at the 
manifest greed in some agricultural sections of the United 
States. I am willing to join in striking at the greed of some 
of the great industrial institutions of the United States. Some- 
times I am inclined to utter a warning to them that he who is in 
business in these difficult times, who expects to make an abnor- 
mal profit, is riding to his own destruction, because in the tur- 
moil of the world this sort of thing is not going to be tolerated. 

It does not make so very much difference what we say just 
now about the American Constitution. Government is a fail- 
ure if it does not meet the requirements of the people who con- 
stitute that government. I do not know whether that is a 
Wilsonian doctrine or not; but in times like these the popular 
will is going to be very much insistent; and, manifestly, there 
has been created in this country an impression that food con- 
trol will relieve a difficult war-time situation. Because of that, 
Mr. President, I am inclined to give my vote to a food dictator- 
ship, because a food dictator can do what the Senate might well 
put aside as an impossible thing. 

But, Mr, President, if Congress itself means to write into this 
law minimum or maximum prices we will fail, and I doubt if 
I can in good conscience give it my support. 

Now, let us see where we arrive. All these problems of exist- 
ence have an intimate relationship. Primarily this bill is de- 
signed for the American consumer. It is designed to meet a 
condition incident to the inordinately high cost of living that 
comes from the war, even more than to encourage production to 
meet the needs of war. Let us take the workingman whose 
wages, we will say, are $25 a week. Now, we are proposing to 
either adjust the price of wheat to that wage or higher than it 
ought to be for that wage. If you fix the price by law then there 
must be a readjustment of wage throughout all the lines of em- 
ployment in this country, so the toiler may pay for bread at 
the prices established by legislative enactment. 

Now, what difference does it make to that workingman 
whether he gets $25 a week and under the present cost of liv- 
ing has a margin, we will say, of $5 at the end of the week—I 
am putting it too high—or whether he makes $50 a week and 
has $10 left at the end of the week, when the $10 has only the 
purchasing power of $5 under former conditions? It is not 
what a man earns in the activities of life, it is what he has left 
after he has paid his expenses in earning it. If you fix the 
minimum price on wheat, which forms the great staff of life, 
then you must necessarily bring about a readjustment of wages 
throughout the country, which rate of wage conforms to that 
cost of living. Now, assume that we fix a $2 minimum price 
on wheat, and you readjust the wages in the United States of 
America to the basis of $2 wheat, double the normal top price in 
peace, then you will have doubled the cost of employment 
throughout the United States and will have fixed a scale 100 per 
cent higher than we had prior to the war. I should like to 
have some Senator on this floor, before we are called to vote 
on this question, tell me what the harvest will be when the war 
is ended—when readjustment comes, 

Mr. President, I know what the country is calling for. I 
know at the same time that the country is very much mistaken 
in the impressions it has as to what will result from this bill, 
but there has been created a state of mind throughout the United 
States that Congress is going to provide for an adjustment of 
the food situation. The American farmer, so far as I know 
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‘him, is reconciled to this proposition. He is the one first affected. 
I have a letter on my desk from an Ohio farmer who tells me 
that $1.50 wheat would be highly acceptable to the farmers of 
our State, but he closes his letter very significantly and says, 
“In the name of God, why does not Congress act?” 


patriotism are such that you must guarantee the American 
farmer a price for his wheat in the face of a world famine, then 
there is not patriotism enough in this country to win the war. 

Mr. President, I saw a letter yesterday from one of the 

executive or administrative departments of the Government to 
a great industrial institution, and, without my giving to the 
Senate now the name or the particular article ordered, let me 
say that that official letter said, “ Gentlemen, you are directed 
and hereby ordered to deliver to the United States, at such and 
such a point, so many tons of a certain article, for which you 
will be paid so much per ton. We will allow you approximately 
80 per cent of the price named for this article, and if you are 
not satisfied with the price the balance can be properly ad- 
justed.” I have not the exact language. In short, Mr. President, 
the Government takes the captain of industry and says, “ You 
are hereby directed to do so and so,” and the captain of industry 
to whom this letter was addressed said to a Member of this 
body, in writing concerning it, that a previous contract at the 
Same rate had been executed at a loss. 

Mr. President, if America is going to win this war the working- 
men of the United States, the captains of industry of the United 
States, the farmers of the United States, and the professional 
men of the United States must say, “ These are our offerings of 
material, of strength, of talent, of industry, of cash, and of blood; 
take them in the name of our common country; let us win this 
war for continued American nationality.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment. I shall vote for it because it does fix some standard of 
value, and that standard of value, to my mind, is a reasonable 
standard. I am not deceiving myself one moment with the be- 
lief that that standard will ever be put into effect. It is simply 
discretionary with the President of the United States, and he 
may exercise that power to encourage the production of crops 
if he sees fit. 

There is another section—section 8—of the bill that does sub- 
ject every bushel of food cereals in the United States to con- 
demnation or to seizure under the war power to requisition or 
commandeer. I believe before we get through with this war 
section 8 will be put into force. I have no assurance that sec- 
tion 12 will be left in the bill at all. It may be destroyed en- 
tirely in conference, but the influence that it will have in pro- 
ducing in the minds of the Senators and Representatives what 
is considered to be a reasonable price for grain will have some 
effect. I do not desire to place the price very much higher than 
that. 

There is another feature that has not been considered by the 
Senate. You do not fix any price for corn; you fix no price 
for barley or rye or oats. If I were a farmer and no price was 
fixed for corn or oats or barley, next year I would put every 
acre into wheat at the minimum price of $2 a bushel, and I 
would plant no corn; I would plant no rye and no barley. Iam 
fearful that if you put in too much and make the price of wheat 
too great you will have an enormous surplus of wheat without 
a corresponding production of corn and rye and oats. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I wish to ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota if he is not aware of the fact that the price of wheat fixes 
the price of corn and barley and rye; that the prices are ever 
maintained in the same relation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not always, Mr. President; but there is 
some relation. 

Mr. NELSON. The price of corn to-day is $4 a bushel. The 
distillers are buying it at $4 a bushel. The price of wheat is 
only $2.30 a bushel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have stated that I do not 
believe section 12 will ever be put in force. I am especially 
desirous of bringing to the attention of the Senate again the 
propriety of placing in section 8 the same provision that we have 
placed in a provision for commandeering the coal of the country. 
You who by your votes stated that you would not fix the same 
rule to measure the farmer's product say to him, That? You 
say that he shall not be treated with the same consideration 
which you accord to the producers of anything else which. you 
may take for the benefit of the Army and the Navy. 

I know what the meaning is, Mr. President. You say to the 
farmer, “ You have heretofore lived for your bed and your board 
and your clothing. You can get along with one suit of clothes 
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I-won’t-work class. You have got to pay him, according to 
the latest returns from my State, from $3.50 to $4.50 per day, 
and he works leisurely five or six or seven hours in the day. 
You say to that boy, who works 16 hours per day, “ We will not 
allow you a compensation of $60 a month; we will not allow 
ou such a price for your products as will assure you what you 

for these tramps.” You say to the good housewife, “ You 
ve got along heretofore with one calico and one gingham 
and two gingham aprons a year; if you have lived in the 
got your board and that much, and have raised a 
working 14 hours a day, and then sent the family into 
make a living, why, that is all you are entitled to.“ I 
say to that wife, “ You shall receive for your labors as 
you pay,” as I said yesterday, to your colored cook in 
ty of Washington or any other city.” 

Mr. LEWIS rose. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not yield now. When you do that 
you bring your wheat up to more than $2 a bushel, and I want 
to assure you that that will be the result. 

My good friend from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] stated yesterday 
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advise my State to hire the Senator from Ohio next year, and 
to pay him a million dollars for his services, to teach our farm- 
55 how to raise wheat in the State of North Dakota for a dollar 
k hel. 

But let us analyze that proposition. Good farm land in Ohio 
is worth from $100 to $150 an acre. Six per cent upon that 
investment means from $6 to $9 an acre, merely upon the 
invested in the land alone. Then you have got to add a dollar 
or two dollars an acre besides that, for the money invested in 
farm machinery. Then you hire these I. W. W.’s on that farm 
for $4.50 a day. Do you then tell me that you can raise wheat 
for $1 a bushel? You can not raise it for $4 a bushel. Of 
course, if you say to the farmer, who has already earned his 
farm by the savings of a hundred years on his part and on the 
part of his ancestors, “ You work for your board and get noth- 
ing else but a suit of clothes and a pair of overalls”; if you 
say to the good wife, “ Be satisfied with your gingham and your 
calico dress and your board,” of course, you can raise wheat 
for that price. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr.. President, I was merely intending to ask 
a question of the Senator from Minnesota or the Senator from 
North Dakota, if I should be recognized, but the Senator has 
taken his seat, and, of course, I can not ask him unless I am 


recognized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has the 
floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. I only want to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota or the Senator from Minnesota, did I correctly under- 
stand the statement that corn is $4 a bushel? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. NELSON. I make the statement that the cash price of 
corn to-day in Chicago is $4 a bushel—not the future price. 

Mr. LEWIS. I was merely seeking information. I represent 
a great corn State, and I was interested in that fact, in view 
of my vote on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have the quotations here. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, if I can have the floor, as I 
have the market reports in my hand, I shall be delighted to read 
them, because I esteem the Senator from Minnesota so highly 
that I want him to be set aright. Spot corn sold in Chicago 
to-day at $2.02; Sept corn at $1.62} to 51.621; December 
corn at $1.15} to 81.153. 

Spot corn in Baltimore—— 

Mr. NELSON. Those prices, I think, refer to futures. 

Mr. HARDING. No; I have the price of spot corn right here 
in the Baltimore market for to-day, July 20. I think perhaps 
this is authority. Baltimore, as I understand—TI am not defend- 
ing the distillers—is in a distilling district. Spot corn sold 
to-day in Baltimore at $2.02} per bushel, and the receipts were 
63,000 bushels. 

Before I take my seat, Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumerr], who has talked 
about farm wages, calico dresses, and all that, that I know of 
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nothing more beautiful in all the world than a charming country 
girl ù$ a fresh calico dress starting out for a Sunday ride. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is taking 
my time, but I am willing to allow him to make these observa- 
tions. I have not had the experience which to have been 
his, but I am willing to appropriate that which has been his, 
I can experience the Joys of the Senator. This is where 
“acknowledge the corn.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDING. I hope I do ample credit to the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

CALDER. Mr. President, the object of this bill is to 
stimulate production and to conserve the food supply. It is 
not meant to be wholly in the interest of the farmer but in the 
interest of the consumer as well. It is expected to adjust the 
prices equitably both to the producer and the consumer. 

Mr. President, I am thinking a good deal to-day of the people 
in the densely populated sections of the country. ‘This discus- 
sion has proceeded as if we were only considering the farmer. 
In this Nation perhaps 65 per cent of the people are engaged in 
industries and 35 per cent in agriculture. I live in the great 
city of New York and represent in this Chamber a State which 
is first in population, first in industry, and among the first in 
agriculture. Because of our great population this bill means 
more to my people than to any other State in the Union. Much 
has been said here, Mr. President, of the wage of the farmer. 
Do you realize, Senators, that at least one-fourth ef the men 
in the city of New York, of its population of approximately 
6,000,000, receive an average year-around wage of less than $13 
a week? The distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumerr) remarked a moment ago that the farmers in his 
State receive $4.50 a day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; 20 cents. 

Mr. CALDER. I understood the Senator to make that state- 
ment in his colloquy with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hannrxd]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said the farmers of my State had to go 
to town and hire one of your I. W. Ws and pay $4.50 a day 
to him. 

Mr. CALDER. At any rate, Mr. President, the farm laborer 
to-day receives wages equal to, if not greater, than many of 
the laboring men in our large cities. 

I am in favor of this measure; I am in favor of giving to the 
food commission the right to fix the minimum price on certain 
farm products. I shall vote for that because I believe the very 
fact that we give the right to fix a minimum price will stimulate 
industry. I shall not vote to fix a price here, because perhaps 
within a month the price we fix may be too low or it may be 
too high. If we fix a minimum price of $2 a bushel for wheat, 
that does not necessarily mean that the farmer will only get 
$2 a bushel. He may get $3 a bushel; he may within a year 
get $4 a bushel for wheat. If we fix the minimum price at 
$1.50 a bushel, perhaps it may be deemed unwise almost before 
the bill becomes a law. 

So I say, Mr. President, in the interest of the whole country, 
in the interest of the producer, who, after all, we must en- 
courage to produce the things that the people in the cities need— 
in his interest first, and in the interest of the great consuming 
masses of this Nation, it seems to me that the best interests of all 
will be conserved if we leave to the food commission, in its judg- 
ment, the right to fix the minimum prices as we go along in the 
years before us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper] has touched upon the thought 
that has been agitating me during the day while I have lis- 
tened to this particular discussion. This question seems to me 
two-sided. It is not alone a question which involves the stimu- 
lation of production by fixing a price to the farmers of the 
Nation, but as well there is involved the consideration as to 
what the fixing of that price may mean to all the others of the 
Nation; for it would be of little value to us to stimulate pro- 
duction, to fix a minimum price, and then have flour manu- 
factured and bread made that the rest of our citizens, who 
constitute the great majority, could never obtain under the 
price that we fix. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FLETCHER in the chair). 
aon cad tag relates ar ant cen here oan oe a 
Kansas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am advised by those who control the food 
administration that at $2 a bushel to the farmer for wheat 
bread can be sold to the consumer at 5 cents a loaf. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That was exactly the inquiry 
that I desired to put to those who are experts upon the subject. 
J confess that Iam not, What does $2 per bushel minimum price 


for wheat mean when it comes to the price of flour? What does 
it mean in bread to the great body of consumers of the Nation? 
I will be very glad to have a response from any of those who 
are familiar with the subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It means the equivalent of 75 loaves of 
bread for each bushel. The Senator can figure it out for him- 
Py i 3 of California. What does it mean in the price 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘There une 43 bushels at wheat te one: tar- 
rel of flour. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
will say that it takes 4} bushels of wheat to make a barrel 
of flour. Therefore, $2 a bushel for wheat would be the 
equivalent of $9 for a barrel of flour, but about 70 pounds of 
feedstuffs, bran and shorts, are derived from the wheat in the 
milling process. During the present year, on account of the 
scarcity of feed, that millstuff or feedstuff has averaged from 
13 to 2 cents a pound. So, taking four bushels and a half of 
wheat to a. barrel of flour, it costs the millers $9, but they have 
the profit derived from the sale of the bran and sho which 
under present prices would bring them upward of for 
every barrel of flour milled. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. So I take it that those of us 
who are interested in the subject of the inquiry may understand 
then that a minimum price of $2 per bushel for wheat would 
mean an actual cost of flour in the market of about $9 per bar- 
rel, and would meañ bread at 5 cents a loaf, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I may say, if the Senator from 
California will permit me, that several weeks ago in a talk with 
Mr. Hoover he told me that $1.75 a bushel would mean about 
$9.50 for a barrel of flour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If that estimate be correct, 
then with $2 wheat the price of a barrel of flour would be 
about $12. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; I would be very glad to 
secure infermation. This is something that we wish ‘to know 
about, so that we may justly decide both sides of this question. 

Mr. GRONNA, I care not whether made by Mr. Hoover, the 
Senator from New York, or anyone else, the statement that 
$1.75 wheat means $9.50 for flour is absolutely untrue. It is 
incorrect. The Senator from Minnesota gave the figures. It 
takes 44 bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour. I have 
figured it out, and taking the bran at $20 a ton—and it never 
sells for less 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator will pardon me, 
my time is very limited, but if the Senator will answer me a 
question I will be delighted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Would $2 per bushel for wheat 
enable us to buy flour at $9 a barrel? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir, and it will pay the miller a good 
profit—$1.05 a barrel. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is the exact point I 
wanted to know. That will enable us to have bread at 5 cents 
a loaf, as I understand the Senator from Kansas. We settle, 
then, those two propositions, It would be perfectly absurd for 
us, of course, te endeavor to fix a minimum price which would 
stimulate production and then make it impossible for our great 
purchasing public to obtain the very thing the production of 
which we are endeavoring to stimulate. 

I have just sat, Mr. President, for six long weeks on a com- 
mittee investigating a strike of the street railway employees of 
the city of Washington. I found in that investigation that men 
who had worked 25 and 30 years as platform men for a street 
railway company received in this city, the Capital of the Na- 
tion, ‘between $60 and $70 per month, and some of those men 
had families of three, four, five, and six children. I am very 
glad to fix a price of wheat profitable to our farmers, but I am 
not prepared to fix a price upon wheat in this Nation which 
will not enable a man working for between $60 and $70 a month 
in the Capital of the Nation to obtain bread during this period 
2 crisis and of peril. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I shall first support the 
amendment offered by the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. GnON NAI, who is not only a practical farmer but 
who ‘has given careful study to this problem. If that amend- 
ment fails, I shall support the substitute offered by the com- , 
mittee, with the amendments tendered by my distinguished col- 
teague [Mr. ‘Curtis]. 

Mr. President, I offered an amendment ‘to this section pro- 
‘viding that the minimum price of wheat from the passage of this 
act to the 1st day of January, 1919, shall be $2 per bushel for 
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No. 2 northern, based on the Chicago market. I shall not press 
that amendment, because I think the other amendments ten- 
‘dered better meet the present situation, and I am not particu- 
lar whose amendment I vote for, just so it accomplishes the 
desired purpose. 

Personally, Mr. President, I would prefer not to fix the mini- 
mum price of wheat in the bill. I believe that not to do so 
would give better general results in the long run; but I feel 
that the sentiment of the Senate, which is responsive to the 
sentiment of the country, is to the effect that the price should 
now be fixed owing to the present situation and the unreason- 
able delay in the passage of this bill. The farmers are demand- 
ing to know what the price of wheat will be next year. They 
are getting ready for the coming crop, and I think they now 
prefer that Congress itself fix a definite reasonable minimum 
price rather than leave it to the uncertain arbitrary action of 
some board. 

As bearing on this question, I have here a letter from Prof. 
Henry J. Waters, president of the Agricultural College of Kan- 
sas, and who is also chairman of the Kansas State Council of 
Defense, which I ask, Mr. President, to have printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks, as I have not the opportunity 
in my limited time to read the letter. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the RECORD, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19, 1917, 


Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, . 
United States Senate. 


My DEAR SENATOR: Answering por taniny regarding the necessity 
of 3 minimum price on wheat, will say that because of high-priced 
seed, labor, and machinery, the farmers of Kansas will hesitate to sow 
a normal wheat acreage unless they are protected against a possible de- 
cline in price if the war should end before the crop Is. sold. 

The farmers in the wheat belt consider that $2 at their station or 
2.25 at Chicago as a reasonable minimum price. This is about equiva- 
ent to $1.75 last year, and perhaps no more than $1.25 at their station 

two years ago. 

An accurate survey made by the defense council shows that Kansas 
farmers will seed a million acres less of wheat this year than last un- 
less a reasonable price is fixed. Preparation of land and arrangements 
for the puncense of seed must be made now, hence a minimum price 
Geak 5 701 TORMAS winter-wheat production for next year must be fixed 
mm “ately. 

Comparison is frequently made between wheat prices in this country 
and in Europe. Wages, rent, machinery, and standards of living are 
much higher here than there. It would be just as fair to try to base 
American wages on European wages as to attempt to base the American 
wheat prices on European prices, 

ery cordially, yours, 
H. J. WATERS 
Chairman Kansas State Council of Defense. 

Mr, THOMPSON. Mr. President, one of the principal objects 
of this bill is to increase production. The farmers of the hard- 
whieat belt of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska suffered severe 
losses last winter by winter killing. In many counties of my 
State they produced less than the seed they planted. While the 
original total acreage of the State was about 9,000,000, which 
is a good average for Kansas, it was reduced by winter killing 
to only 3,325,320 acres. 

Mr. President, to stimulate production under conditions when 
the farmer has lost nearly two-thirds of his crop we must offer 

some special inducement, I think this bill will accomplish the 
purpose, and, notwithstanding their losses and despite the very 
high prices of feed, labor, seed, and machinery, I believe that 
the farmers of Kansas are more than willing to do their part 
in the present emergency. As evidence of this, I want the coun- 
try to know that they are now planning, through the help of the 
State council of defense, to double their acreage, so that it will 
next year amount to about 18,000,000 acres, hoping and fully 
expecting to produce 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, and thereby 
lead the States of the Union in contributions to the world in 
the most needed product at this time. While we have this great 
loss of crop this year, it gives some encouragement for the 
future, for Government statistics show that in Kansas one fail- 
ure has not followed another in the last 20 years. So, although 
we produced only 42,000,000 bushels of wheat this year, there is 
every reason to believe that with this increased acreage and the 
bright prospect we will be again the banner wheat State of the 
Nation, which is the agricultural ambition of Kansas. at this 
time. If we pass this bill as amended, according to the sug- 
gestions which have been made here, I have no doubt but 
Kansas will again bountifully respond to the call of the Nation 
in this great. crisis. ; 

Mr. STONE, Mr. President, I shall not discuss the amend- 
ment before the Senate. I wish, in a few minutes, to discuss 
another amendment, the only one I have proposed or shall pro- 
pose. That amendment is as follows: 

The sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to aid in the support and proper 
maintenance of educational sanitariums or other like institutions or- 


nized for the care and industrial education of soldiers and sailors of 


e United States 5 or disabled as the result of injuries recelved 
by them in the line of duty. The President is hereb 
empowered to distribute said funds hereby appropriated to such sani- 

ums or other like institutions in such amounts and in such manner 
as in his judgment will best promote the purposes for which this appro- 
priation is made. 


Mr. President, I desire to read a part of an article appearing 
in a St. Louis paper. I am not able to give the name of the 
paper. It came to me as a clipping: 


WHITE CROSS FOUNDED IN ST. LOUIS—ORGANIZATION OF NEW RELIEF 
BODY APPROVED BY “AD.” CONVENTION—CARE FOR MAIMED SOLDIERS— 
ORGANIZATION EXPECTED TO SPREAD ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES. 

A St. Louis movement, which is expected to become national in scope, 
to take care of the soldiers maimed and crippled in the war, yesterday 
was indorsed at the convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, It is planned to call it the “ White Cross.” 

The National Hospital-School for Cripples was organized by a score 
of St. Louis women several weeks ago and was granted a charter by the 
State on June 2, 

The organization, which has pained more than 1,000 members in a re- 
markably short time, has the following officere— í 


And then it gives a list of among the leading and most promi- 
nent ladies of the city of St. Louis. The remainder of the article 
I will ask to have inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

President, Mrs. J. G. Nugent; treasurer, Mrs. Colin M. Selph; chair- 
man, Mrs. A. E. Morgan; secretary, Mrs. Charles H. McDaris; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. F. H. Littlefield; vice presidents, Mrs. W. H. 
Hudson, Mrs. John C. Roberts, and Mrs. E. P. Melson. Gov. Fred D. 
Gardner and Postmaster Selph are members of the advisory board. 

The plan of the organization is to retrain and reeducate all of the 
soldiers who return from the war crippled. The association also has 
pledged itself to educate all crippled children of sound mind who are 
not taken care of through the present educational system of the schools. 

The present medical staff of the hospital are Dr. Alexander E. 
Horwitz, Dr. Julius Rotteck, Dr. Cleveland H. Shutt, Dr. I. Lee Kelly, 
jr., Dr. Max W. J acobs, and Dr. J. J. Houwink. 

A campaign to get a membership of 25,000 and to raise funds to estab- 
lish a permanent hospital will be started in a few weeks, following the 
drive of the Red Cross, 


Mr. STONE. I also have a copy of a letter sent to me from 
St. Louis, addressed to the Council of National Defense. I will 
ask to have that inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection, it will be 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 25, 1917. 
CoUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: A news report in this morning's St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat advises that a number of physicians have made a report to the 
medical board of your body with reference to the education and train- 
ng of maimed and crippled soldiers and sallors. 

nelosed is a copy of the constitution of the National Hospital- 
School for Cripples, which is self-explanatory, 

This organization was incorporat by the State of Missouri as a 
benevolent corporation on June 2, 1917. Since that time and while 
the general plans were being worked out its membership in the city 
of St. Louis alone has grown to nearly 5,000 without any intensive 
effort. Within the next two weeks the St, Louis membership will have 
totaled more than 25,000. A definite working organization has been 
evolved. It is now 8 to forge ahead. It has already been estab- 
lished and proven that the idea, which is known as the White Cross, 
finds a ready response in the hearts of our poopie. Within the next 
90 days the White Cross idea will have spead throughout the entire 
United States and its membership will have reached the million mark. 

An organization: has been perfected. The advisory board in St. 
Louis is composed of 150 of the most prominent citizens—male anid 
female. Among others are the governor of the State and the post- 
master of the city of St. Louis, and others as influential though per- 
haps less prominent. 

he idea has received the enthusiastic indorsement of the Associated 
8 Clubs of the World, the United Spanish War Veterans of 
Missouri, the Egyptian Hustlers (an organization of traveling sales- 
men of the States of Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky), and many 
minor organizations. All of these have not only pledged themselves 
to membership but have agreed to put forth their individual efforts 
when called upon. 

Inclosed you will find clippings from the various papers showing 
the impetus that has already been given to the movement. The idea 
has sprung from the existence of a similar organization in England 
and to which the English public has subscribed the sum of £700,000, 
The inceptors of this movement felt it to be a subject for private 
charity and that inasmuch as the governments of other lands had 
left the matter to the initiative and generosity of their citizens, such 
should be done in the United States. 

If, in accordance with the above-mentioned newspaper item, it Is 
the council's intention to take up the matter in addition to its other 
arduous duties, the National Hospital-School for Cripples desires the 
cooperation of the council, or should the matter be considered a proper 
subject of direct governmental action, then it desires to cooperate with 
and aid the movement whenever and wherever possible. 

It should be noted that the idea of the White Cross is feasible as a 
private charity since the Red Cross, an organization operating on 
identical lines, has just raised a sumi of mone excess of $100,000,000, 
thereby relieving the Government and ad istration of all expenses 
and 3 . 

Inasmuch as the National Hospital-School for Cripples is at present 
directing most of its work to prepare for the care and retraining of 
the crippled soldiers and sailors, it would 3 an immediate and 
direct advice as to what action is to be taken by the Council for De- 
fense, to the end that should the Government take up the work, 


authorized and 
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the energy and finance of the National Hospital-School -for Cripples: 


can be devoted to its more 1 end— the care and education and 
training of the cri 42 numbers in the United States 


count up to a ximately 000. 
11 ie NATIONAL HOSPITAL-SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLES, 
„Mus. J. G. Nuceyt, President. 
Mr. STONE. The letter gives a history—a brief history, of 


course—of this movement organized in St. Louis, and which 
has the indorsement of a number of organizations of greater or 
less importance. Among other things, attention is called to the 
fact that in England £700,000 have been appropriated to sup- 
port institutions of this kind. I have asked to have the letter 
inserted in the Recoxp, because I have not time to read it, and 
I do not think many Senators would listen to it if I did. ‘ 

I also ask to have inserted the articles of incorporation of 
the organization, headquarters of which are located at St. 
Louis, known as the White Cross, I wish to have these papers 
in the Reoorp for future reference at least, whether anything 
comes of it now or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT OF NarionaL HOSPITAL-SCHOOL ror CHILDREN. 
Know all men by these presents: 


Tut the undersigned residents of the State of Missouri, desiring — 
establish hospital schools for Ni 5 for educational 
associate themselves 


purposes, as 
these articles set forth, do b ene — 
form an association to be tccorparaten — 5 and oe the 

rovisions of article 10 of chapter 33 oo ee tutes of 

issourl, 1909, and acts amendatory et thon do cane. adopt 
for the said corporation the following. 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1. 


Name: The name of the corporation shall be National Hospital- 
School fo: Cripples. 
ARTICLE II. 


Location: The location of this corporation shall be at the city of St. 
Louis and State of Missouri. 


ARTICLE MI, 


d. Te promote 8 crippled children and 
. soldiers as above. 


ird. To i promote the employment of crippled . —— — acho te, 
ve under the name of the National H 


Cripp 
Nurch. To A promote, and aid in the „ 
tion— municipal. State, or . will farther. th the educa’ 
facilities and opportunities of 
above and concerning any ria 2 1 to the needs. sgn, Aag 
and purposes of this corporation. 
Firth. To own, operate. erect, or maintain, or assist in the erection 
Pn ase Aa and o aly or tn pe of ——. xr pripra col universiti 
hospitals, wholly, ọr is pe 

fitted for the training, pr iieo. pe 
crippled children and crip 
taught such trades, occupations, or rofessions ds 1 the discretion of 
this corporation may be Pouitable and practicable to the physical and 
mental needs of the Individual E cee 

Sixth. To solicit, receive, hold yemen Ps may heen tee of all pgp A and 
DEODAT eea personal, or mixed—w ch ma to time be 

„ devi thed, or “endowed in in a 


vrs y as 


ARTICLE IV., 


The membership of this corporation shall consist of the signers hereof 
and such other persons as may be ovary admitted as members of 
this corporation under and in pursuance of the bydtaws of this cor- 
poration. F 

ARTICLE V. 


The first officers of tais corporation shall be: President, Mrs. James 
J. Nugent; secretary, Dr. Julius Rotteck; and treasurer, Mrs. Colin N. 


Selph. 
ARTICLE VI. 


In the event that it should hecome necessary, in the judgment of the 
membership of this bat Sigh ray to dissolve this corporation and aban- 
don the objects for which it has been formed, then in that event all 
of the assets, both real and personal, of this corporation shall be sold 
end the proceeds thereof applied in pa ent of the debts a this cor- 

ration and the remainder, if any. all be p to the Red Cross 
Boctety in part or all or to any otk iby association or 8 that this 
oor oration may choose: Provided, That in the absence oy other 

holce the Red Cross Society shall receive same. _ 


ARTICLE VII. 


First meting: The ration for the adoption 
of by-laws and for the transaction of hae Yi er matters and business 
ae Ae e r ld at the city of St. Louis, 
Mo., at 10 o'clock a. m., on the amg 3 of June, 1917. No further 
notice awe be given of such meet! Other meetings of this corpora- 
tion shall be as provided by the by-laws. 


ARTICLE viii. 
This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the mem 
at any annual meeting or any special meeting called for for 
that purpose: Provided, That notice of the proposed amendment or 
amendments shall be given as provided by the by-laws, 

Mr. STONE. Now, Mr. President, just a word. 

This bill is a conservation measure. -You are proposing to 
conserve coal and fuel for the factory, to conserve feed for ani- 
mals, and to conserve food for men. I propose here, by this 
amendment, to aid organizations, established and being estab- 
lished, for the conservation of men themselves. 

We can well anticipate that out of this war in the very near 
‘future thousands of men will be sent home from the fields and 
the hospitals of Europe, blind, armless, legless, or in part so; 
so wounded and disabled as to be unfit to earn a livelihood. 
The purpose of these good women is to establish a sanitarium 
school devoted to the education or reeducation of these un- 
fortunate soldiers of the Republic, to aid them to live, to earn a 
living in the future, and, by earning a living, by having employ- 
ment, to enjoy life to a degree far in excess of what would be 
possible if they should become mere dependents upon the charity 
of the Nation. 

I wanted to say this much now, for I shall have no chance to 
say it to-morrow. I shall have a chance to have the amend- 
ment voted on; whatever is the result, I wish to make this 
feeble, humble effort to encourage the most laudable movemeut 
among the good men and women of the Nation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, unless the Senate de- 
sires to keep this bill before it this evening, I was going to sug- 
gest an executive session. I do not want to do it, however, if 
there is a desire that the Senate remain in session to-night. ' 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I simply wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon what disposition, if ‘any, was made of the Pomerene 
amendment. Has that been acted on? I was called out of the 
Chamber. ~ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It has not been acted on. 

Mr. KNOX. It has gone over until to-morrow, has it? j 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I hope that the Senator in 
charge of the bill will permit an evening session. Otherwise, 
those who have had independent amendments to offer will have 
no opportunity to say a word about them, because at 2.30 o'clock 
to-morrow we begin to vote on the amendments, and there will 
be no time then to explain them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was going to suggest to the Senator 
that if we take a recess I shall ask that it be until 10 o'clock 
to-morrow. My only reason for suggesting an executive ses- 
sion now is that I do not believe we can keep a quorum here 
to-night if anybody suggests the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. aR of Georgia, I do not think anybody will sug- 


gest it. 
Mr. HOLLIS. Well, those who have amendments will not 
have a chance to explain them. 
Mr. PENROSE. You will not get a quorum for an evening 
session, Mr. President, 
AURELIO COLLAZO (S. DOC. NO. 65). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit a report from the Acting Secretary of State inclos- 
ing a draft of a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to permit Mr. Aurelio Collazo, a citizen of Cuba, to receive 
instruction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point at the expense of the Government of Cuba. 

The Acting Secretary of State points out that the passage of 
the resolution would be regarded as an act of courtesy by the 
Government of Cuba, and that it would follow established 
precedents. 


first meeting of this co 


Woopvrow ͤ WILSON. 
THE WEHIME HOUSE, 
Washington, July 20, 1917. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION—SHIPPING BOARD, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to a question which is of personal privilege. On the 17th of 
this month, while I was addressing the Senate on the food- 
control bill, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MoKetrar] inter- 
rupted me and made a statement relative to the Navy Depart- 
ment in connection with supplies, In the heat of debate I 
made reply, thinking at the time that the Shipping Board was 
under the control of the Navy Department and that the propo- 
sition to purchase ships was in control of that department. So 
I replied that there were reported scandals in connection with 
the building and purchase of ships and the purchase of supplies 
connected with the Navy. 

I also had in mind the fact that the naval program which 
had been adopted during the last two or three years had been 
greatly delayed and that insufficient progress had been made. 
As to supplies purchased by the Navy Department, I do no 
think its efforts in this direction are publicly known. I repeat, 
I was also thinking of the transactions which have occurred 
and been reported in relation to the Shipping Board, and such 
transactions prompted my reply to the Senator from Tennessee. 
Phat was an injustice to the Navy Department, use I 
knew then, if I had thought, and I know now upon deliberation, 
that the Navy Department has nothing to do with the transac- 
tions of the Shipping Board. Therefore I desire to make this 
correction, because I am not a muckraker and I do not wish 
to make any statements that are contrary to the facts or which 
would improperly reflect upon any man, in or out of the Gov- 
‘ernment, I make this statement now in order that the state- 
ment made by me in the heat of debate and without due con- 
sideration shall not improperly reflect upon the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

MOBILIZATION OF STATE TROOPS. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, day before yesterday the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] had inserted in the 
Record an editorial from a Boston newspaper relative to a 
protest which had been made by New England Senators in re- 
gard to the transfer of New England National Guardsmen to 
the South, a proposal which created more or less controversy, 
and which protest at the time had not been answered by the Sec- 
retary of War, as I stated during my discussion of the subject. 
When I returned to my office I found a reply from the Secretary 
of War to the protest which had been made, and I think, in 
justice to the War Department, that the reply should be put 
in the RECORD. 

I desire to call attention to one paragraph of the reply, giv- 
ing, in fact, the only practical reason for sending these troops 
to the South, and that is that a considerable expense will have 
to be incurred if these troops are to remain in Massachusetts. 
I think I ought to say that the Commonwealth has provided 
ample camp grounds and it has armories sufficient to house all 
its National Guardsmen, so it would not cost the Government 
any considerable amount, if anything, to retain these troops in 
Massachusetts until they are ready to be transported to the 
front in Europe. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, let me inquire of my colleague 
5 5 Guard, as a matter of fact, are not now in camp 

ere 

Mr. WEEKS. A large portion of the National Guard, at least 
two regiments, are in camp at Framingham now, and two regi- 
ments of light artillery are at another camp. There is ample 
provision made in this respect for all the Massachusetts troops. 

Mr. LODGE. And they will be kept there until the National 
Government is able to take them elsewhere in September. 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. LODGE. So that the grounds can be used? 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. 

I want to emphasize the fact, Mr. President, that, if cold 
weather comes on before these men are sent to Europe, the 
Commonwealth has ample armory facilities for every man in 
the National Guard. I ask that the letter from the Secretary 
of War be read. ’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, if there is no qbjection. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 16, 1917. 
Hon. Jonx W. WEEKS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. r i 


My Dear SENATOR: The letter of July 12, 1917, gnod by ourself 
and other Senators from the New England States, has received the care- 
ful consideration which its subject merits.. I am very glad to furnish 
you the following information concerning the plans of the War Depart- 
ment for the training of the National Guard after it has been drafted 
into the military service of the United States under the second para- 
graph, section 1, of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917. 


It is intended to send the National Guard, or such units thereof as 
are properly equipped and trained, to join American expeditionary 
force in France before the additional forces authorized by the act 
above, now called the National Army, can be sent. When the plans for 
mobilizing these two forces were drawn it was not known how soon the 
National Army could be assembled under the draft. The National 
Guard having already in its possession some equipment and haying, 
after several months service on the border, received a certain measure 
of training, it was believed that that force could be more promptly 
dispatched to France than the National Army, which at the time the 
plans were approved had not been authorized by Congress. 

Plans for the dispatch of our forces to France depend not only upon 
their training and equipment, but also upon the STANU of suf- 
ficient tonnage for transportation. Had it been ible to assure 
before winter transportation to France for the National Guard of all 
States in the North it is quite possible that my advisers would have 
recommended that the National Guard be placed in cantonments in the 
North. Had such plan been proposed and given effect, and tonnage 
been insufficient, the approach of winter would have found the National 
Guard in a climate where out-of-door training would have been im- 
practicable. It would then have been necessary, after considerable 
expenditure for the construction of cantonments, to transport them to 
the South, build new cantonments, and possibly return them to a north- 
ern harbor for embarkation. Hence it was decided to construct canton- 
ment shelter fcr the National Guard in the South. 

After sites had been selected for many of the divisions of the National 
Guard and the National Army it was reported by the officer in charge 
of cantonment construction that, due to the price of material, the sum 
of money appropriated for cantonment construction would be sufficient 
for only about half the number (32) of cantonments planned. It was 
also reported that the construction of half the number of cantonments 
could be completed by September 1, 1917, but not by July, the month in 
which it had been planned to call the National Guard into the military 
service, This month was selected because, due to the lack of clothing 
and other equipment, it was believed impracticable to complete the 
equipment of the Regular Army with all its increments before July, and 
it was not desirable to call the National Guard before it was possible 
to supply the necessary equipment. 

Because of the impracticability of constructing 32 cantonments with 
the funds appropriated it was decided, as the National Guard had then 
in its possession a certain amount of tentage and the War Department 
could reasonably hope to supply the necessary complement by the end 
of July, to plece the National Guard under canvas, in order that their 
training might not longer be delayed, and to confine cantonment con- 
struction to the sites selected in various divisional areas for the 
National ae, 

You correctly assume that it is hoped to send the National Guard to 
France within a reasonable time, but it is manifestly impracticable 
with the limited tonnage available to transport all the National Guard 
of the Northern States to France before cold weather, even if the dis- 
patch of the divisions of the Regular Army be porponta for that pur- 
pose. If the National Guard of tbe New England division should be 
camped in New England considerable ex diture will be necessary at 
the site selected. the approach of cold weather it will be necessary 
to transport them to the South and to nd an equal amount on the 
construction of a camp there. In the sites which have been selected 
training of the National Guard may be continued throughout the win- 
ter. During the winter, if not before, it is hoped that sufficient courage 
will be available for the dispatch of most of the National Guard 0 
France; namely, those divisions properly equipped and trained for 
service in war. 

I can assure you that every step taken by the War Department for 
the organization and training of all our military forces has been 
prompted solely by the desire to further the prosecution of the war in 
such a manner as to effect the best results. It is impossible to foresee 
what difficulties may arise in the future, but the present plans of the 
War Department are so framed as to provide for the training of each 

rtion of the Army as soon as equipment can be furnished, and to 
dispatch each portion of the Army to France as soon as it is trained 
and equipped and tonnage becomes available. 

Very sincerely, 
Newron D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR POMERENE (S. DOC, NO. 66). 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, on the 29th of June last 
the Michigan State Bar Association invited the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] to deliver an address at their annual 
meeting in Grand Rapids, and that address has been commended 
so highly by everyone who heard it that I feel it ought to be 
widely circulated, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I submit the following proposed 
amendment to Senate bill 1786, proposing to amend the national 
defense act by fixing the ratio of Army medical officers with a 
memoranda of facts and argument justifying the proposed 
amendment, and ask that it be printed in the Recorp, together 
with the memoranda. 

The health and the sanitary, medieal, and surgical care of our 
beloved young men we are sending to battle is vital. 

The history of all past wars demonstrates conclusively that 
the line officer, whose mind is steeled and trained to defy danger, 
ean not realize the vital importance of the advice of the Medical 
Department, and must have the advice come from officers of high 
or like rank before he will realize the advice must be respected. 

There being no objection, the amendment and accompanying 
papers were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 7, line 20, insert the following at the end of sec- 
tion 10; : 


1917. 


Provided, That hereafter the commissioned officers of the Medical 


Corps of the Regular Army shall be distributed in the 


several grades 
as follows: 5 


: Per cent. 

Major generals — En . 25 

Brigadier general: 25 

Colonels —-______ 4. 00 

Lieutenant colon =-= 8. 00 
Majors ETE I ELLE A CITI LIES Sy 
we SAS AN ie ee CE TPS TREE BAS ee Ge SE ae RAGE 2 
Taeptens inte ooo Oe 3 0 

— 87.5 
— 
100. 00 


Provided, That when called into service the numbers of the officers 
of the Medical Reserve Corps shall be seven to the thousand of men 
in the National Guard and National Army and the relative es of 
the officers of the Medical Reserve Corps shall be the same as the grades 
of the Regular Army. 

The President shall have authority to appoint officers of either corps 
as “consultants.” with the duty of acting in an advisory capacity, 
making inspections and reports on medical, surgical, or tary 80 
tions, and such other duties as may be required by the chief of the 
Medical Department. = 
Memorandum relati to amendment proposed by Senator Owzn to 

the Senate bill 1786 (amending national-defense act as reported 

June 8, 1917) to fix ratio of Army medical officers. 


The following memorandum comprises editorials from Victor C. 
Vaughn, M. D., editor in chief, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., professor of hygiene, and data justifying pro- 
posed amendment. y 1 

Prof, Vaughn is the chairman of the legislative committee 
of the general medical board of the Council of National Defense, 
and his views represent the views of the medical profession, of 
the United States without a known exception. These views 
are supported by every member of the executive committee of 
the general medical board of the Council of National Defense, 
including such men as Dr. Franklin Martin, of Chicago, chair- 
man, one of the most distinguished men in the United States; 
Dr. William J. Mayo, Rochester, Minn., no abler surgeon in 
the world; Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., formerly chairman of the American Medical 
Association; Surg. Gen. William ©. Gorgas, of the United 
States Army; Surg. Gen. William C. Braisted, of the United 
States Navy; Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue, United States Public 
Health Service. Indeed, the members of the medical profes- 
sion of distinction in every State in the Union and, for that 
matter, throughout the world: 


ARE WE TO FORGET THE LESSONS OF 18887 


This is a question now being asked by medical men all over this coun- 
try. We have no desire to recall the sad story of hold fever epil- 
demic among our soldiers in 1898 unless we may profit b doing 80. 
It may be well for us to remember that out of a total of 200, 
men in that war, more than 20,000 developed this disease, 
one, vaccination now e altogether or greatly 
of developing typhoid fever, and such an epidemic can never 
occur. This may be true, and is undoubtedly partly true, at 1 of 
typhoid fever; but there are other diseases for which, unfortunately, 
we have no protective vaccination. Some of these diseases are diar- 
rhea, dysentery—both DLAHA and amebic—scarlet fever, measles, 
various forms of méningitis, poliomyelitis, pneumonia, tubercul ete. 
All infections have not yet been conquered. Among the causes of the 
fearful diseases of 1898—and the causes were many—was the lack of 
authority on the part of the medical officer. There is abundant evidence 
of this in various Government documents. In the rt on hold 
fever in United States military camps in 1898” the evidence that the 
superior authority of the line officer was responsible in 3 instances 
for the insanitary condition of the camps is abundant. report 
tells us that many commands were unwisely located, and often this was 
done in the face of remonstrances in the part of the medical officer. 
Medical officers of the Seventh Army Corps generally condemned the 
location at Miami, and yet regiments were kept on site until they 
were much reduced by illness, and at Chi uga some ents 
were placed on ground so rocky that the construction of la es of 
proper depth and width was impossible. Other camp sites received the 
surface washings from adjacent commands. Some were contracted into 
half the regulation space. Many regiments were compelled to remain 
on the same site until the soll became badly polluted, notwithstanding 
the fact that there were many broad acres around about, and no hostile 
army was nearer than Habana. From this report we e the following 
quotation: * There were regiments at Chickamauga that did not move 
a tenth of an inch from the time of arrivai in May to that of departure 
late in August. Requests for change In location made by medical officers 
were not always granted. As an illustration under this head, we may 
call attention to the official records of the Fifth Pennsylvania. This 
command reached Chickamauga Park May 20, and was, unfortunately, 
located on low ground. Requests for a change in location were repeat- 
ediy sent in during June and July. The soil became muddy, the cam 
received the wash ngs from camps above, the sinks rapidly filled wi 
water and overflow and still requests for change in location were not 
heeded until August 12. As we have seen, some of the ts were 
improperly located from a sanitary standpoint. This was done by 
- superior line officers, and sometimes in the face of protests from the 


medical officers.” x 
This report advised that greater authority. be given medical officers 
in all questions relating to the hygiene and sanitation of 9 . and 
now, as we are going into another war, the line has one general officer 
for every 167 commissioned officers, while the medical corps bas but 
one, whatever the number of commissioned officers may be, and in an 
army of 1, 000, the number of commissioned medical officers will 
be not less than 7,000. ait 

The medical profession requests that one-half of 1 per cent of com- 
missioned officers in its corps have the rank of general officers. 
seems a modest request and is allowed in the Navy; but, for some 


y to 
doubt concerning the attitude of man 
toward the recommendations of m 


This r —9 found in the volumes of the 
‘onduct o 


congressional in into the f the War Department in the 
War with Spain,” generally known as the Dodge report 
The co g line officer at Chickamauga took no pains in his 


testimony to show his contempt for the advice of his own medical 
ofti this contempt and disregard constituted large factors in 
filling the hospitals and graves with typhoid cases. We have not place 
here to quote largely from his testimony, but a few sentences of the 
testimony of Gen, Brooke may be given: 

“G Had ay of the wells, General, been condemned by the Medical 
Department prior to your leaving [Chickamauga] 7—A. By alleged Medi- 
cal Departments. Two of them were erroneous, I believe, after inves- 
tigation made by myself. The one in front of a South rolina regi- 
ment, which, I believe, really to have been perfectly pure water. There 
was afterwards discovered a surface well which had been walled up 
and water slipped in from which this regiment—this was reported to 
me—used the water. hat well was not far from a large sink, and 
possibly on lower ground. I never could understand from my knowledge 
of rocky strata how that well could bave been 1 Another 
well lying on the road between Alexander House and Jay's nfill was also 
condemned. I drank of that well water every time I passed it until 
somebody broke the pump to pieces. 1 suppose it was some of our 
energetic medical fraternity who had nt their time in finding that 
there was a suspicion of these two wells, and then I did not bother 
further poat it.” (Conduct of War Department in War with Spain, 

b . 

In this camp there were about 10,000 of Gen. Brooke's troops 
affected with typhoid fever, about 700 of whom died. This was 
25 per cent of his command. 

It probably took a large part of the remaining troops to take 
care of those who were sick. This excellent general of the line 
could not understand the folly of medical officers who pointed 
out that the water was infected and himself drank from infected 
water, and notwithstanding this, by the providence of God he 
escaped, because he had had a previous attack of typhoid fever 
and was himself immune. God bless the line officer and God 
save the soldiers of the United States from his ignerance of 
sanitary law. 

On the following page there is a statement of the insanitary condition 
of Camp Thomas made I medical officer of the Twelfth New York 
Infantry. The command line officer was so incensed at this report 
that he said: “If you will give me a copy of that report, I will see 
that that young man goes before a court-martial for the sort of state- 
ment he has made there, if he ‘s not protected by this commission.” 


This reminds me of the case of Lieut. Edger, in the Philippines, 
who stamped out an attack of cholera in an adjacent village 
near Santa Cruz, where 80 cases occurred the first day and 
where half the people in the town died in less than 60 days, 
approximately 1,000 in number. This young medical officer so 
far protected the American soldiers adjacent that not one of 
them was lost with cholera, but in his vigilance and strenuous 
effort to protect them he was court-martialed by the officer of 
the line in charge and punished on the ground of insubordina- 
tion when he insisted on taking what he deemed necessary sani- 
tary precaution. 

This young lieutenant is now in the Medical Department, and 
is available as a witness if any statesman desires to summon him, 


On July 17, 1898, the chief medical officer at Chickamauga addressed 
a letter to the Adjutant General containing recommendations concern- 
ing the improvements of sanitary conditions. In brief, the letter con- 
tained the following recommendations: 

1. That the Signal Corps, which had occupied the same site for 
several. months and which was crowded, should be moved. 

2. That selected places should be designated as dumping grounds 
and all the waste should be collected and deposited on these places 


instead of being scattered through the camp. 
8. That so far as ble all camp sites should be changed. 
4. That the hospitai of the first division of the corpa be moved 
ealthful location, 


from the unsanitary position they occupied to a more h 
5. That the village of Lytle, which was a sanitary menace to the 


troops, should be cleansed. 


6. t all condemned sources of water supply should be effectually 
7. That only filtered or boiled water should be used by the soldiers. 
S. That all hucksters selling doubtful food or drink should be ex- 


pelled from the camp. 
. That there should be careful supervision of all food and drink 
sold in the canteens. 

These recommendations made in July were unheeded at the lime. 

In his testimony, Gen. Brooke spoke of the letter containing the above 
recommendations as follows: I did not regard his letter in a very 
serious, sense, do not know how he came to write it. There was 
much complaint in that camp from men of his own profession as to 

* He ca me more trouble and annoyance than anyone 
ever i 

Had the recommendations contained in this letter which annoyed 
the senior line officer been taken seriously in July the fearful harvest 
of sickness and death in August might haye been averted. 

Nineteen have passed since our little war with Spain. and we 
have crossed the threshold of a great war with Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey. This war begins with the ieee officer poss 
of no more authority than he had in 1898. ill his recomendations 
be as futile as they were then? 


The medical profession has always 


been responsive toits country’s demands, whether in war, in pestilence, 

in flood, or in famine. -Conscription has never been 

quota. Medical officers. wil do their best and will 
tine officers, but 


Govern- 
upon the medical officer indicates the opinion that 
ment has of the value of his services, and that his recom- 


mendations will receive from line officers ac + Depa g gee consideration 
from that accorded them in 1898 is not probab At present the Army 
Medica! Carpe has ae réprementation, on. the General Staf or in the 


‘ar cage nl 
Will. it possible ‘that camp sites, both small 


Corps? And are we justified in f that we may bave some re- 
of 1898? cording. to testimony of 
the Surgeon General recently, given before a medical committee, the 
relative number of trained cal officers is not as great now as it 
was at the beginning. of the ish War. We had then seven per 
thousand. We have now about five per thousand. 


THE ENGLISH RECOGNIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF GIVING AUTHORITY TO 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


In 1904 the English war office was reorganized by a committee, the 
rman of which was Lord Esher. In this reorganization no provision 
was made for a representative of the medical corps on the general 
staff, or what corresponds to our War College. - At the time the sw 
meral complained of this a tion. In reply to this complaint 
her's committee stated that while too much importance could not be 
attached to the sanitary service of the army in prace or tn war, the 
committee could not accept the views of the surgeon general. Lord 
Eshber's committee continued: The army council is not and can not be 
a representative body as regards the several arms and departments. 
The ro. army medical co ps exists to serve the army in a most im- 
portant capacity, but the first object must be to create and maintain 
an army, and this is the function of the army council. To admit the 
principle of representation would destroy the character of the council.” 
This was the opinion of Lord Esher in 1904. regen A (London Times, 
Feh. 3. 1917) Lord Esher writes as follows: How much of the suffering 
. by our soldiers since the war began has been due to the 
short 


and t, will be 


the royal army medical corps was and is responsible not only for the 
early failure to the iea) factors of the war. but pered 
conditions under which the surgeon general has worked. His triumphs 
and those of the royal army medical have been achieved in pite 
of obstacles that the su ination of science to ignorance and of e 
ticity to military discipine explains but can not justify.” 


THE RANK AND AUTHORITY OF THE MEDICAL OFFICER. 


When Stanton was Secretary of War and Hammond Surgeon General 
early in the Civil Wer. he latter made a request of the former for ad- 
vanced rank for medical officers. The great Secretary of War replied 
with a question: “ Will increased rank make your medical men better 
doctors?” The Surgeon General replied with another question: Does 
increased rank make line officers quartermasters, and those In other 
3 more proficient?” 

here are two tmportant considerations in regard to the rank and 
authority of Army medica’ officers. In the first place, the higher the 
rank onvtainahle the better the class of tye Boren ee attracted to 
the co When a young man knows that whatever be may do, bow- 
ever skillful and energetic he may be. whatever discoveries he may make, 
whatever sacrifices he may undereo. the rank of colonel. with a pay 
of about 85.000. is the that he can possibly look forward to in his 
old age, it must be acknowledged that the temptation to enter the Army 
medical service is not great 

In the second place. and this is of more tmportance, rank in the Arm 
necessarily means much A or a recommendation from a colone 
or a genera) will receive more consideration than when it comes from 
a lieutenant. Moch of the di ce of 1898 and the disregard shown 
their recommendations by r line officers was due to the lack of 
rank and authority among medical men. 


Tse BRITISH AND FRENCH MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The following is a list of the lieutenant generals and major 
generals in the British medical service as of October, 1916, taken 
from the British Army list of October, 19162 


1. Director general of the British medical ce, Sir Alfred Keogh. 
2. Director general of the British forces in ce, Sir Alfred Slog- 
rank lieutenant general. i 

8. Lieutenant general and director of the British medical service in 
India. Sure. Gen. O'Donnell, rank ‘ieutenant general. 

4. Director general Indian medical service, Sir Thomas Pardey Lukis, 
rank lieutenant general. 

ON THE KING'S STAFF. 


5. Hon. William Flack Stevenson, general, 
6. Sir William Babtie, surgeon — 

7. James Cleghorn, surgeon general. 
8. Hon. Thomas Grainger, surgeon general. 

9. Hon. Peter Stephenson Turnbull, surgeon major general, 


SURGEON GENERALS RANKING AS MAJOR GENERALS. 


10. Haywari Reader Whitehead, 
11. James Gaussen MacNeece. 
12. Willlam Burney Bannerman, 
13. Thomas Martin Corker, 

14. Sir David Bruce. 

15. Louis Edward Anderson. 

16. Harold George Hathaway. 
17. Walter George Augustus Bedford. 
18. Robert William Steele Lyons, 
19. Richard William Ford, 

20. Tom Pi Woodhouse. 

21. William Grant Macpherson. 
22. Robert Porter. 

23. Thomas Joseph O'Donnell, 
24. Menus William O'Keefe, 

25. Richard Henry Stewart Sawyer. 
26. John Chistett Culling. 

27. William George Birrell, 

28. Francis Jobn Jencken. 

29. Francis Harper Trehern. 

30. Willam Rice Edwards, 


Since the expansion of the British Army this list has in- 
creased, but data are not ‘available. The above data were taken 
from the Library of Congress, Book G7 A2, Class U 11, pages 4, 


19, 45, 46, and 1921, 

In the report of the Crimean War, there was an enormous 
mortality due to defective service in sanitation and in the medi- 
cal, surgical, and hospital services. 

The medical officer had no authority whatever, and the line 
officer did not realize the effect of disregarding medical advice, 
and the medical officer had no rank or dignity to emphasize his 
advice. The same distressing consequences ensued from the 
same causes in the American Civil War, in the South African 
War, in the Spanish War, and recently in the Mesopotamian 
campaign. (See report below.) 

I submit a very brief extract on the recent British disaster in 
Mesopotamia, due to neglecting health of men: f 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION APPOINTED PY ACT OF PARLIAMENT TO 

INQUIRE INTO THE OPERATIONS OF WAR IN MESOPOTAMIA, 1917. 
Extract from the Vincent-Bin Commission's report ‘ 
: potamia expedition (sec. Tio pa. 183-163), Library Se Coker 
> * * . * > * 


There is abundant evidence that lack of coordination have 
been important factors in the situation. Conferences were held at head- 
quarters from time to time, and pasy were considered. It is stated, 
however, that a Gen. id not attend these conferences, ex- 

t when the subjects discussed related directly to the medical ad- 
ministration. He was thus less in touch with the eral situation 
than other heads-of administrative services, and we think that this had 
an unfavorable influence on the working of his branch. 

on 111: The chief of the general staff. India, made special 
inquiries as to whether he was satisfied that the general staff was in 
sufficiently close touch with the medical services to Insure that the 
latter knew when extra demands were likely to be made on them. 
Gen. led that he was “ perfectly satisfied.” We regret that 
we can not indorse this view, as there is evidence that on this and 
on other occasions the want of coordination and cooperation between 
the different branches of the staff, particularly between the tnspector 
general of communications and the medical services, was the source 
of great inconvenience, Š é 
. * . 


steame: 
ph 175: Tne medical personnel and subordinate staff have 
always been deficient In numbers and ft has oniy been the 
continued and untiring labors of a devoted but overworked staf that 
has again and again È r an absolute breakdown. 

Paragraph 176: We consider that the rigid yim sg, Podge before 
the war was exercised and the spirit which this policy engendered 
as to the comparative merits of economy and efficiency have contributed 
mea ia We ar an that tae fa 

ragrap : We are sa t flure in the medical 
YB yp had a material effect on the morale of the * 
section t with sufficient 


123: Surg. T not represen 

Agana and force the needs of the services for which he is responsi- 
le, and in particular failed to urge the necessi „ with that 
tnsistence which ig Fo abae omg — — on: We — gar the 
2 K. F „ Ww our judgmen owed 

himseit unfit for the high administrative office he held. ` 

THE SENIOR RANKS OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL SERVICE. 
{Memorandum obtained from British medical officer of high rank on my 
request for it.—kK. S. 0. 

t there are three surgeons general with 
rank of lleutenant gen ; that is, the director 1 (Sir Alfred 
of British forces in 


3 the director general of the Indian Medical Service 


major general. 
recent army list in my possession. These officers all hold important 
posts, the following are some of the 3 appointments: > 

a we — 57 assume an — to 
` troops furnished witb a surgeon general as 
director of medical services of that army. This officer commands and 
is le for the entire medical service in the army to which he is 
appointed; he is on the headquarters staff of the army, and is the 
responsible advisor of the general commanding the army on ail ques- 
tions relating to the care and welfare of the troops, the prevention and 
dealing with epidemi arrangements for the collection and evacna- 
tion of casualties in sick and wounded, the provision and establishment 
of field ambulan casualty clearing stations and hospitals in the 
—.— — 25 the provision of ambulance trains, the establishment of con- 

escen 


It would ap 
above officers hold the senior rank which they at present do. 


on . of colonel every gen- 
eral commanding a division in that army, and also even every brigade 
commander, would be senior in rank to Could it reasonably be ex- 
pected that the opinion of the director of medical services for the arm 
would then carry the weight and authority which it does at present? 


1917. 


In my humble opinion there can be only one answer, especially when 
it Is borne in mind that these officers are selected for their 
high rank on account of their abilities and previous experience. ` 


te) Other surgeon generals, with rank of major general, are serving 


In the following appointments: ~ 

1. As director medical services on the lines of communication in 

ce. 

2. As deputy director general at the war office. 

3. As director medical services in t. 

4. As director medical services in Salonica. 

5. As director medical services in Mesopotamia. 

6. As director medical services in three commands in India. 

7. As director medical services in command in England, ete. 

Similar arguments in favor of high rank hold good with regard to 
all these appointments. j ; 

Lastly, and this is a point which Is deserving of sympathetic consid- 
eration, surely it is advisable to provide a certain number of higher 
ranks in the medical service, as in other branches of the n 

The provision of these higher ranks and appointments which would 
be filled absolutely by selection, would furnish a for laudable 


ambition and an incentive to strenuous scientific work throughout the. 


whole of an officer's service, and can, in my opinion, be productive of 
nothing but the very best results. 

The present campaign bas furnished innumerable instances of the 
vast importance of the Medical Service and of the standing and 
authority which it holds with the rest of the army. 

The French Army also dignified the medical department by providing 
for officers of the rank of major general and lieutenant . This 
is also true of the Italian, Austrian, German, and Japanese Armies for 


the same reasons. eee 2 wie 5 Shine 
On January 16, 1917. Secretary o ar Hon. on D. 

e ground 

clear 


strenuously urged upon Congress legislation to give the 

tion of rank in the igher grades with that of the Navy on 

that otherwise the detrimental effect on the Army would be too 
to require more than a statement. He said: 


“TI wish to strongly emphasize that without br, gore ge giving the 
Army equalization * j rank in the higher grades with that of the Navy, 


the branch of the Government of which I am in charge will be done an 
‘ous injustice, the detrimental effect of which to the Army is too 
to require more than a statement. All the reasons which have 
sf dh naa creation of these grades in the Navy so as to effi- 
the units 3 composing a command to be under the 

d on of such officers of the Navy are present in at least an equal 
d in the A . As Congress, after a full consideration of the 
decided on the advisability of giving the Navy these 


a veep 5 in er that it may be properly and efficiently officered, for 


similar reasons it should now provide similar grades for the Army. 
“The embarrassment which arises in every branch of the service 
when brought in contact with other officers of fore service of su- 
perior ore e but not existing in our service is identica 
“But the constant embarrassment arising between the two services 
in the Supa of rank is too apparent to call for more than mention. 
“Tf in all those joint matters which the Army and the Navy are 
concerned the Navy, by reason of the position of the superior de 
is entitled to outrank the Army, the Army must perforce regard itself 
and be looked upon as a subordinate branch, and this is too inequitable.” 
This argument of the Secretary of War applies with precisely the 
same force to the organization of the Medical Department, which should 
not be put in the attitude of being subordinate in the field for which it 
is responsible. It should have a commanding position of dignity and 
responsibility, and when the recommendation is overruled it should be 
overruled by an officer of equal rank in the line for military purposes 
only, and then that officer should be personally responsible for the con- 
3 if he errs should be subject to immediate court-martial. 
There here submitted a comparison table of the percentage com- 
position of the Medical Co: of the United States Army (existent and 
ro) a) as compared with the principal foreign armies and the 
En ted States Navy, from which it will be seen that the Navy already 
has the 5 which I have proposed in the pending amendment 
and wi e 8 of major generals poer is surpassed by 
the Italian Army, the French Army, the British Army, the Austrian 
Army, and the Japanese Army, and that Italy, France, Great Britain, 
Austria, aud Japan all have officers of the rank of lieutenant general 
under the medical department of the army, while the United States has 
none. 


Percentage composition of the Medical Corps of the United States Army (existent and proposed), compared with the principal foreign armies. 


N. B.—This study is based upon figures contained in a publication entitled any ng! 4 


Corps,” as a supplement to the statement of a proper military policy 
Te 
Present Proposed 
composition P. 
percentage, | ofthe Medical | percentage, 
U tion of the 
Titl of the grades as cai- Ofthe Medical) Italian 
— « | in the Medical 5 difrom | Corps, U. 8. | Army 
U. S. the number Arms (0 Medical 
Army (act of ven in the Corps. 
June 3, 1916). | given inthe |. ment)t 
bill, 
Lieutenant J. 0.13 
~ genera! 3 
ae eee re I a es ELMS Darobe 3 
m 
Lieu 69 
Major a 
F 
Fi ist lieutenant.......... n 
100. 00 100.00 100. 00 100. 00 
1 Figures based on the percen! 
officers of the active list ol the following mentioned gown time, 
the ve corps as follows: Medical one-half 
9 the rank of commander, to fin the grades 
2 In Russia the Jaw authorizing the giving of commissioned rank is 
officers are co oned in the mi corps in the various grades of 
Rear admiral (major general). 


compost | compost | composto 


sin Foreign Armies,” prepared by the War College Division, General Staff! 
ited States. The publication beard the date of November, 1915.) 


Percentage} P 
com com 
ree of the | tion of the Existing 


e Percen 
com composi- 

tion of the | tion of the | tion of the | tion of the 
French Russian German 


British ust Ja > 2 
Army Arm Arm Arm f e U. 8. 
Medical | Medical | Medical | Medical | Savy. 

Corps. Corps. Corps. Corps. 
1645-25 =. 
7³ 308 
ESIE DEEA ò?tju;k Se Nase SURES Do era tate Renate 1 <i 
3.17 18 

10. 15 

38. 42 
eee 87.5 
100. 00 > 


composition of the Medical Corps, U. S. Marri cone gene rank, as po the act of Aug. 29, 1916: “The total number of commissioned 


Warrant officers, shall be distributed in the various grades of 


directors with the rank of rear admiral to four medical directors with the rank of captain, to eight medical 
broad and does not specify any definite numbers for each rank or for the whole corps. Medical 


major general, colonel, lieutenant colonel, captain, and lieutenant. 


There is one brigadier eneral to the more than 1,600 medical officers allowed by the act of June 3, 1916. 


t One brigadier general is proposed for 2,932 medical officers. 
t Captain (colonel). 

7Inspectors, commander (lieutenant colonel). 

£ First and second lieutenants. 

‘Quartermasters. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Army MEDICAL Museoit AND LIBRARY, 
Washington, June 13, T. 


Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN, 
United States Senate, Washington. 


DEAR SENATOR OWEN: In compliance with your est of this da 

I have pleasure in handing you herewith the de data on medi 
organization in foreign armies. These data haye been eompiled from 
the latest sources at our dis The library receives printed 
literature on the subject as it is published from time to time, It is 
thought that the Army War College might have in its on recent 
confidential reports by military observers in Europe which t con- 
siderably modify the figures found by us. I trust, however, that upon 
the inclosed sheets yon will find the information which you are seeking. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
C. C. McCuttoca, Jr. 


I. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Peace strength of the armies of the Dual Monarchy. 
Officers and men: 


Common army (of both countries 370, 725 
Austrian army. . 
ee Oe ee Re A ESS NS MTEL SS 

TO a Sek ats scheint sabato pcidberes aaas Men AO 


The titles, ranks, and numbers of commissioned medical officers are: 


7 


Il. GERMANY. 
Peace strength of the army. 


— — a 8 644, 267 
j — — 

The titles, ranks, and numbers of commissioned medical officers : 
Lieutenant general 1 
Major general 4 
rT ERAO eee 25 
Lieutenant colonel___.--_.__-.____ 60 
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The titles, ranks, etc., of commissioned medical officers—Contd. 
ON LAN NS Tel NTR A DN SLEDA EIR Baty ELS 494 
. a AA SEE 640 
Lieutenan 1,143 
rere sie i 
Stel eera a . 
Figures taken from budget of 1912. 


ft. ITALY. 
Pence strength of army. 
Officers and men (budget of 191222 252,340 
=— 


The titles, ranks, and numbers of commissioned medical officers: 
Lieutenant general ( 


jor general „ 
LU PT GING SORE AEE CN rats BNE 
Lieutenant eolonel 
The titles, ranks, and numbers of commissioned medical offl- 
cers—Continued. 


1 
3 
26 
36 


Sin Sore ͤ— ea — — 118 
c U.. ET PL EA SEP AEE PRET ES 4 
Lieutenant — — 274 
Total 767 
IV. JAPAN, 
Peace strength of active army. 

Olio ene ee ee 235, 500 
— 

‘Whe titles, ranks,and numbers of commissioned medical officers: 
eral... z 
23 
39 
T ete TAES ARE EE AEAN 125 
(ay 1s ee Renee ened cir A, 473 
First Meter nt a aaa ia Sa 279 
Second lieutenant. — — 281 
Total ~ :::... S aT 


The Army List and Directory of the United States, May 20, 191T, 


shows: 
GENERAL LINE OFFICERS. 


Seven erals of the line. 
One 5 in the Quartermaster’s Corps (subject to detail 
from the line at a later date). 
One major general in the t Artillery Corps. 
A total of nine major generals pertaining to the line. 
There are 21 ‘brigadier generals of the line. 
b. igaddle 2 0 the S wat Goce n b di 1 
T er gene 0 e rigadier general o e 
Ordnance Corps, 1 brigadier general of the Inspector General's Depart- 
ment, 1 brigadier eral of The Adjutant General's Department, and 
1 brigadier general of the Bureau of ‘Insular Affairs. (All of these 
officers are subject to detail from the line when the permanent officers 
shall have been exhausted.) . 


martermaster Co 1 


E eers. Th 
7,220, the total number of officers, leaves 5.907 officers. 
Nine major generals of the Iine to 5,907 line officers. 
One major eral of the line to-656 line officers. 
There w be 15 major generals of the line to 10,000 line officers 


on this proportion. 
Twenty-eight brigadier erals of the line to 5,907 line officers. 
One brigadier general o 
be 47 briga 


the line to 211 line officers. 
There would dier generals of the line to 10,000 line officers 
on this proportion 


Fifteen major generals of the line to each 10,000 line officers. 
Forty-seven brigadier generals of the line to each 10,000 line officers. 
Sixty-two general officers for each 10,000 line officers. 


The above general officers are in command of 137,855 enlisted 
men and must be expanded as the Army is enlarged. The bill 
for this expansion is now pending as Senate bill 1786. This 
bill, if unamended, would provide only 1 general officer of the 
Medical Department for over 10,000 medical officers of the 
Medical Department, including the officers of the Medical Re- 
serve Corps for the National Guard and National Army. 

The above record justifies the amendment which I now pro- 
pose. The amendment meets the cordial indorsement of the 
medical section of the Council of National Defense. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION-——-APPROPRIATIONS FOR AVIATION. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, day before yesterday I occupied 
the time of the Senate for about seven minutes in proposing an 
amendment to the aviation bill to the effect that there should 
be named by the President of ‘the United States a committee 
‘expressly ‘charged with the duty of safeguarding these aviation 
contracts. This morning I was-eomplimented by an active head 
of the aviation work calling on me and approving the principles 
I suggested of protecting these contracts. There was a fairly 


correct account of what transpired. on the floor of the Senate, 
I am told, in the Washington Post; but the compositor's thought- 
less headlines stated that I had opposed the passage of the 
aviation bill. ‘The New York ‘Times this morning comes out 
with a long and somewhat virulent editorial—based, I suppose, 


‘point I would not complain. 


on some ‘compositor’s headlines—charging that I had the object 
of defeating the bill, and in effect charging me with being a 
public enemy. 

I rise merely to correct in the Recorp any such public im- 
pression, I have and have had no desire to retard, and have 
not retarded, the aviation bill. I do desire to safeguard the 
expenditure of $640,000,000, and I intend to insist upon this 
money being properly safeguarded; but it will take very little 
time to say what I have to say about it. I favor rigid cloture, 


after fair debate, and have voted to speed all the war measures. 


What I rose for especially, Mr. President, was to point out 
the inconsiderate conduct on the part of an editor occupying 
a position of great responsibility, giving publicity to a falsehood 
against a public servant, and indulging in gross, unmerited 
abuse of a United States Senator and to correct the impression 
made. Such editorial conduct is a gross abuse of the high po- 
sition he occupies, a gross abuse of the freedom of the press, 
which we all cherish, and deserves severe condemnation. An 
editor of a great paper should not write a phillipie without 
informing himself of the facts. Any man in the public service 
who allows himself to be seriously disturbed or to show bad 
temper because he is unjustly criticized or even abused impairs 
his own opportunity to serve the public. From a personal stand- 
But while the Senate knows the 
charge of the New York ‘Times editor is untrue, the false repre- 
sentations made by the editor of one of the greatest news- 
papers in the world is mischievous and has a tendency to impair 
‘the confidence of the people in a faithful public servant and to 
weaken the cooperation between the people, the press, and Con- 
prem that is one of the essentials in the suceessful conduct of 

e war. 

However, Mr. President, editors are but human, and all men 
incline to be intemperate in war times; and I do not really 
believe this editor, whoever he is, intended to be unjust, and 
if he did I have neither the time nor the inclination to retort 
in kind or to harbor malice in exchange for injustice. “It will 
make but little difference 40 years from now.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. . 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 58 minutes 
p. m., Friday, July 20, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Saturday, July 21, 1917, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Eæecutire nominations received by the Senate July 20 (legisla- 
tive day of July 18), 1917. a 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Roland 8. Morris, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Japan. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM, 


Maj. Cornelius C. Smith, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
be lieutenant colonel from June 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Wil- 
liam J, Glasgow, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Nork.— The above-named officer was nominated to the Senate 
for promotion July 13, 1917. This is submitted for the purpose 
of correcting the date of rank of the nominee. 

` 2 CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Teo be captains with rank from May 15, 1917. 

First Lieut. Harris Jones, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. De 
Witt C. Jones, promoted. 

First Lieut. Francis L. Palmer, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt. Ernest Graves, promoted. 

First Lieut, William F. Heavey, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt. Francis B. Wilby, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harold R. Richards, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt. Clarence S. Ridley, promoted. ; 

First Lieut. John J. F. Steiner, ‘Corps of Engineers, 
Capt. Alvin B. Barber, promoted. 

First Lieut Daniel Noce, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Jarvis J. Bain, promoted. 

First Lieut. Willis E. Teale, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Thomas H. Emerson, promoted. 


vice 


1917. 
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First Lieut. Clark Kittrell, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Robert S. Thomas, promoted. 

First Lieut. Samuel R. Irwin, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Roger G. Powell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry Hutchings, jr., Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt: John N. Hodges, promoted. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants, to fill original vacancies. 


First Lieut, Frank C. Griffis, Medical Reserve Corps, to raſſk 
from July 14, 1917. 

First Lieut. Frederick H. Mills, Medical Reserve Corps, to 
rank from July 15, 1917. 

First Lieut. Henry C. Bierbower, Medical Reserve Corps, to 
rank from July 16, 1917. 

First Lieut. Val E. Miltenberger, Medical Reserve Corps, to 
rank from July 17, 1917. 

First Lieut. Edgar F. Haines, Medical Reserve Corps, to rank 
from July 18, 1917. 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


First Lieut. Ray W. Barker, Cavalry, detached officers’ iist, to 
be first lieutenant of Field Artillery, with rank from July 1, 
1916. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Medical Insp. George T. Smith to be a medical director in the 
Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917. 

Medical Insp. George A. Lung to be a medical director in the 
Navy from the Ist day of July, 1917. 

Julius F. Neuberger, an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the Navy, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Navy from the 7th day of July, 1917. 

The following-named citizens to be dental surgeons in the 
Navy, for a probationary period of two years, from the 3d day 
of July, 1917: 

Louis b. Snyder, citizen of South Dakota, 

James C. Lough, citizen of California, 

Glen S. Phillips, citizen of Pennsylvania, 

John E. Herlihy, citizen of Massachusetts, 

George C. Fowler, citizen of District of Columbia, 

Guy E. Nichols, citizen of Maine, 

Travis F. Epes, citizen of Virginia, 

Sidney M. Akerstrom, citizen of Massachusetts, 

Francis S. Weir, citizen.of Washington, 

Jerold M. Siegel, citizen of Michigan, 

Russell A. Henry, citizen of Pennsylvania, 

Lindsay H. Brown, citizen of Oregon, 

Charles ©. Bockey, citizen of District of Columbia, 

Leon C. Frost, citizen of Ohio, 

Deane L, Chamberlain, citizen of Colorado, 

Errol W. Willett, citizen of Oregon, 

Clark E. Morrow, citizen of Missouri, 

Louis M. Benepe, citizen of Minnesota, 

William R. Taylor, citizen of Minnesota, 

Anthony A, Norkiewicz, citizen of Pennsylvania, and 

Robert Van Patton, citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Lou C. Montgomery, a pharmacist’s mate, second class, in the 
Navy, to be a dental surgeon in the Navy, for a probationry 
period of two years, from the 5th day of July, 1917. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Graham M. Adee to be a paymaster in 
the Navy from the 20th day of August, 1913. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Thomas J. Bright to be a paymaster 
in the Navy from the 22d day of October, 1915. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Emory D. Stanley to be a paymaster 
in the Navy from the 2d day of August, 1916. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Brantz Mayer to be a paymaster In 
the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Asst. Paymaster Herman G. Bowerfind to be a 3 assist- 
ant paymaster in the Navy from the 20th day of September, 
1915. 

_ Asst. Paymaster Lawrence A. Odlin to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 22d day of October, 1915. 

Asst. Paymaster Richard S. Robertson to be a atirgan assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 2d day of August, 1916. 

Asst. Paymaster Charles V. McCarty to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Ensign Richard R. Adams to be an assistant naval construc- 
tor in the Navy from the 30th day of June, 1917. 

DeWitt C. Emerson, a. citizen of California, to be a dental 
surgeon in the Navy, for a probationary period of two years, 
from the 5th day of July, 1917. 


a CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 20 (legis- 
lative day of July 18), 1917. 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 
Maxwell Blake to be agent and consul general at Tangier, 
oroceo, 


Customs SERVICE. 


James F. C. Griggs to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 18, with headquarters at Tampa, Fla. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE, 


Francisco Delgado to be register of the land office at Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 
POSTMASTER. 


MINNESOTA. 
Robert K. Brough, Alexandria. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn July 20 (legislative day of 
July 18), 1917. 
Lieut. Col. Francis C. Marshall, Cavalry, to be colonel. 
Maj. Benjamin B. Hyer, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Alvan C. Gillem, Cavalry, to be major. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 21, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, July 18, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the eee Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ash Johnson, Cal. Nelson Shields 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. New Simmons 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norris Smith, 8. C 
Cummins Kellogg Overman Smoot 
s Kenyon en Sterling 
Dillin, Kin Page Stone 
Fernald Kirby Penrose Sutherland 
nce Knox Poindexter Swanson 
uysen La Follette Pomerene Thompson 
Gronna vage nsdell man 
Hale McCumber b Trammell 
Ha Mekellar Robinson Warren 
Hardwick _ MeLean Shafroth Watson 
Hollis McNary Sheppard Weeks 
Husting rtin erman Williams 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Huemes] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] on offi- 
cial business, 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
sie Idaho [Mr. Boran] is absent on official business for a few 

urs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], on 
account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 


the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Sixty Senators have answered to their names. There is a quorum 
present, 

f CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 

The Senate, as in Committee ef the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I believe the pending amendment is 
the substitute for section 12, to which, so far as I recall, two 
amendments have been offered, one by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis], who desires to add, after the words “No, 1 
northern,” ‘the words “or its equivalent.” So far as I am ad- 


vised and so far as I am able, I am willing to accept the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis} to the amendment? 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the amendment to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 
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The SeEcrETARY, On page 2, line 9, after the words “No. 1 
northern,“ insert the words “or its equivalent.” 

Mr, HOLLIS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment to the 
amendment will not be adopted. Section 12 was carefully drawn 
in such a way as to give one definite standard by which all 
other grades of wheat might be imposed. It does not make any 
difference whether you take No. 1 northern or No. 2, northern 
or any other one grade, but it seemed advisable to take the 
highest grade that is generally known. If there is any other 
that is better than that, there is no harm in taking it; but when 
one grade is fixed at one place, then the price of all other grades 
at all other primary markets will be fixed under rules and 
regulations by the food commission: It would be just the same 
as saying that the standard value in this country shall be the 
gold dollar or its equivalent. Then some one must go to work 
and discover what is the equivalent of the gold dollar. If there 
is an equivalent to No. 1 northern, the food commission will 
know it. The food commission may say the price of No. 1 
northern at such a place is $2, and the price of this other grade 
which is the equivalent is $2. I am afraid that it will lead to 
confusion, and I certainly can not believe that it will do any 
good to adopt this language. I hope the language in the amend- 
ment will be allowed to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment inserting 
the words“ or its equivalent“ will be adopted. In the Northwest, 
where they have the spring wheat, the terms of the bill would 
be applicable, but out in our part of the country, where we have 
the winter wheat, No. 2 hard winter wheat is the equivalent of 
the northern wheat. Because in the markets of our part of the 
country we sell from that grade, we ask that the words “ or its 
equivalent.” be inserted. It is not like the gold dollar, because 
the gold dollar, as suggested by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, has one value. Here are two distinct grades. They are 
sold in the market. We pay no attention in the Central West 
to the market grades of the Northwest, for we have a grade of 
our own. We claim that the wheat we produce in that section is 
the equivalent of No. 1 northern, and for that reason I offered 
the amendment to include the words “ or its equivalent.” 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator allow me. If this language is 
adopted, who will decide what is the equivalent of No. 1 
northern? 

Mr. CURTIS. The board will decide. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then why will not the board decide without 
any language of that kind in the bill and fix the same price for 
that grade of wheat that it fixes for No. 1 northern? 

Mr. CURTIS, Because you do not direct them to do it and 
the amendment which I have offered does. 

Mr. HOLLIS. How else can they do it but fairly. They are 
the ones to decide whether this grade is the equivalent, and if 
they find that it is, then the same price is imposed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then what is the objection to putting in the 
words “or its equivalent ” when it will give us that protection? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not see that it does any harm. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then why object? 

Mr. HOLLIS. But it does seem to suggest that they may be 
required under this language to do something which they would 
not do unless this language was here. It will do no harm to any- 
one if the language is left as it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I thought that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas to the amendment would 
clarify this situation I would support it. I believe it will not 
clarify it, but that it will confuse it. In the market everyone 
knows what No. 1 northern wheat is, and the price of all other 
grades of wheat is based upon the price of No, 1 northern. It 
is similar to cotton, as every purchaser knows what middling 
cotton means, and all other grades of cotton are based on the 
price paid for middling cotton. If we should strike out “No. 1 
northern“ and put. in“ No. 2 northern,” the same result could be 
accomplished, because the equivalent values thereof are always 
known in the market with wheat just the same as with cotton. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment. It we name No. 1 northern 
or its equivalent then we have two standards and there is no 
necessity for doing that. If the Senator wanted to name No. 2 
Kansas, then, of course, it would be no more than simply saying 
No. 2 Kansas is equivalent to No. 1 northern, and it would only 
lead to confusion. I do not believe the amendment to the amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to say in answer to what 
the Senator from Utah has said, that the people of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Nebraska have had trouble because of the differ- 
ent grades of wheat. The No. 2 hard winter wheat produced in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma is the equivalent of No. 1 hard 
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northern wheat, and therefore we ask that the amendment to 
the amendment be adopted. It can do no harm and it will pro- 
tect those who raise wheat in the western part of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can do harm if we are to adopt two standards 
instead of one, and that is what we will be doing if we under- 
take to amend the amendment by inserting the words “or its 
equivalent.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very sure that if Senators 
understood the wheat business a little better there would not 
be a single objection to the amendment offered by the Senator 
ffom Kansas. No. 1 northern is one of the standard grades of 
wheat, and it is a very high standard. That is the kind of wheat 
that is raised in the northern part of our country, the spring 
wheat. There is another standard grade of wheat just as much 
a standard grade as No. 1 northern, and that is No. 2 hard winter 
wheat. There are two or three other grades of wheat, each sub- 
stantially the equivalent of the other, but a wheat that is raised 
in a different section of the country. It will be left to the board 
if the words “ or its equivalent” are placed in the bill to deter- 
mine what is the equivalent, so that no injustice can be done to 
the public. If you undertake to fix a price of $2, or any other 
figure, per bushel for No. 1 northern and do not put in the words 
“ or its equivalent ” it might work a great discrimination against 
other grades of wheat that are equally good in the market. 

There is not a wheat man, I think, in the country who will deny 
the truth of what I am saying. The illustration which was given 
by the Senator from Utah of middling cotton is not in point, be- 
cause middling cotton is the same all over the United States. 
There are some 50 or 60 varieties of wheat and there are cer- 
tain well-known standards of wheat. One of them is No. 1 
northern, another is No. 2 red, and so on. Therefore I beg that 
this amendment, in the interest of common justice to all parts of 
the country, so that there will be no discrimination, may be 
adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Kansas is in error when he speaks of any particular kind of 
wheat being the equivalent of any other standard. As a matter 
of fact, there is no equivalent. There may be that which, under 
certain circumstances, brings a price very nearly what may be 
given for a different kind of grain. No. 1 hard grain brings 
more at any market in the United States, other things being 
equal, than any other grain. Therefore there is no equivalent. 
No. 1 northern is the next important standard, and unless 
there are peculiar conditions in the trade in the matter of 
speculation or supply and demand to meet the speculative re- 
quirements No. 1 northern brings a higher price, because the 
flour made from it sells for a higher price. Therefore I think 
those things would naturally adjust themselves. While I have 
no serious objection to the word “ equivalent,” I think it ought 
to go upon record that there is no such thing as an equivalent 
of No. 1 hard as applied to the northern grain, or No. 1 
northern as applied to the northern grain. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, just a word. I shall be com- 
pelled to support the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. It is true, as my colleague [Mr. McCum- 
BER] has stated, that actually there is no grain the equivalent 
of No. 1 northern or of No. 1 hard, but that is not what this 
language “or its equivalent” means, It simply means that 
if the grade is not No. 1 northern—if it is No, 2 northern or 
No. 3 or No. 4 or rejected or feed grade, as we call it—it will 
simply be based upon the milling test, and the price will be 
based absolutely upon the grade named in the bill, which is 
No. 1 northern. I believe that the word “ equivalent” should 
go into the bill. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will my colleague yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
North Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said that I had no objection to the use of 
the word “ equivalent,” but I simply desire to place upon record 
that, as a matter of fact, there is no such thing as an equiva- 
lent between two different standards, the flour from two dif- 
ferent kinds of grain, so long as the flour itself made from one 
wheat or the other sells for a different price. There is a rela- 
tion, of course, between the prices, and the word “ equivalent ” 
may be all right, and I should have no objection to it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, my colleague’s statement is 
absolutely correct and in accordance with my understanding, 
but my attention was diverted for a moment, and I did not hear 
the first statement of my colleague. 

Mr. President, I believe that this amendment should be 
adopted, that there should be no objection to it. While I am 


on my feet, however, I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr, CHAMBERLAIN] to the fact that I have just 
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taken up the question with the Agricultural ent through 
Dr. Brand as to where these prices should obtain, whether we 
should leave the language in the singular, “ market,” or have it 
in the plural, “ markets,” and I desire to say that I shall have a 
report from Dr. Brand in a few minutes, 

I know the Senator wants to get all the information which 
can be had, for this is important to all of us. When we speak 
of the markets of the country, I find that there are a great many. 
I find that there is a market in the State of Utah—Ogden— 
which is a principal interior primary market. I find that there 
is a principal interior market in the State of Oregon—Portland ; 
and that there are more than 30 of these principal interlor mar- 
kets. Spokane, Wash., is a principal interior market. Sen- 
ators can readily understand that if we make a law compelling 
this board to fix a price at a certain market—say Chicago, for 
instance—you would have to discount the freight clear from 
Chicago to Seattle, or to Spokane, or to Ogden, Utah, or to St. 
Louis, or to any of these primary markets. That would cer- 
tainly be an injustice to those people. I do not think the Senate 
is willing to go on record as favoring such a plan as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
_ Dakota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that what he has 
stated is not the intention of the framers of this amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; and I am glad that it is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The intention of the framers of the amendment, 
and what I believe it means, is that whatever is the price at 
the principal interior primary market would be the price which 
would be fixed at all markets, not taking into account freight 
charges; or, in other words, if the primary market is Minne- 
apolis and wheat is $2 a bushel at Minneapolis, and if the mar- 
ket price at Ogden, Utah, was only $1.50, under the amendment 
the price at Ogden would be $2; but if the language is changed 
to the plural, I can not see but that the market might be se- 
lected at which the price of wheat is the lowest. 

Mr. REED. But the law fixes it at $2. 

Mr. SMOOT. It fixes the price in the primary market. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; it fixes it at the primary market. Do 
you propose to say that it shall not be fixed as to other markets? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care whether they have it at all of the 
primary markets or not. I am only calling attention to the 
effect of this amendment. I do not care whether the amend- 
ment reads “ markets” or “ market.” All I have in mind is to 
eee the wheat grower in all parts of the United States. 

GRONNA. I understand that. 

a SMOOT. Whatever the price is at the principal market 
ought to be the price at all of the markets. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand that, and that is the intention 
of all of us—to do justice to all people alike. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me an interruption? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Just one word. The Senator makes the mistake 
of thinking that we are picking a market at which the market 
price is to control. Not so. The bill fixes the price, and if it 
fixes it at only one market, and does not make the same price for 
other markets, those marketing their wheat at the other markets 
must bear the freight. So, if Minneapolis was picked as the 
primary market, and the price is fixed at $2 there, and we did 
not fix the same market price at Omaha, Nebr., the man at 
Omaha, Nebr., would get $2, less the freight rate. Undoubtedly 
that would-be the result. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, that is the way I undertand it. 

Now, I will say to fhe Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], and to 
the Senate, that Dr. Brand said that his impression was that the 
word “market” ought to be in the plural; but he also said that 
he wanted to be given time to study the matter very carefully. 
and that his report would be sent up here immediately. I think 
that all of us are interested and that we want to do justice to 
the whole country alike ; but we do not want to give the people of 
my State an advantage over the people of the State of Missouri 
or over the people of the State of Utah or those of the State of 
Iowa. 

The principal wheat market might be fixed at Minneapolis; 
but the principal grain market might be fixed at Chicago or 
New York. I asked Dr. Brand about that, and he said he was 
not sure. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment only applies to wheat, I will 
say to the Senator from North Dakota; there is no grain other 
than wheat involved. 

I want to accomplish exactly what the Senator from North 
Dakota desires to. I do not think the price of wheat at the 
market of Ogden should be different from the price at Minne- 


apolis or anywhere in North Dakota or in Omaha, Nebr. The 
price ought to be the same. What I am fearful of, however, is 
that if the word is made plural that will not be the case, but 
I am perfectly willing to have Dr. Brand decide the question, 
as he is an expert on the subject. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in order that I may understand 
the purpose of this language, I desire to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill if it is his understanding that it means an absolute 
guarantee to the farmers of $2 a bushel for wheat, whether a 
88 is issued by the President or not? 

CHAMBERLAIN. I so understand, Mr. President. 

— GRONNA. If that is the understanding, then the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon and my amendment 
are exactly alike in that respect. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator that it is 
not proposed by this language in the bill to change conditions as 
they are now. For instance, the market of the Senator, who is 
a wheat grower in North Dakota, is Minneapolis or St. Paul, I 


presume. 

Mr. GRONNA. Les. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In other words, he would be guar- 
anteed a price of $2 a bushel at St. Paul or Minneapolis, less 
what he would pay for freight. That is exactly the position 
that he is in now. If one of those cities should happen to be 
named as the primary market, that will be the primary market, 
and whatever place the Government has seen fit to establish as 
the primary market will fix the price. There may be more than 
one primary market; there are others; but the price will be 
fixed just like the price of the Senator’s wheat is fixed now at 
the other primary markets. There would be a corresponding 
deduction because of the freight paid. So that, in the last an- 
alysis, the Senator would be left in exactly the same position 
he is in now; in other words, there is one primary market, where 
the price is fixed, and the prices at the other primary markets 
are fixed, taking the freight rates into consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from ‘North 
Dakota yield further? 

Mr. GRONNA. I presume my time is nearly up, but I yield 
te the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason I thought we ought to use 
the singular number, because if we have more than one primary 
market, then, of course, they will be able to select the lowest 


Mr. GRONNA. I think that the Senator from Oregon and I 
agree absolutely as to what we intend to do; 
t 


to say that the price shall be fixed in the primary market 

I have no objection to that—but that the adjustment for freight 

and all that shall be based on the interior primary market. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 


not addressed myself to this amendment. 

Now, let us assume, by way of illustration, that we had used 
the plural instead of the singular, and the food controller or, 
under the bill as it has been changed now, the board saw fit to 
establish a primary market in the State of North Dakota, for in- 
stance. I do not suppose they would do so; but assuming, for 
illustration, that they would establish one along the line of the 
railroad running through the State of North Dakota. It would 
guarantee a price to the North Dakota farmer of $2, whereas 
under the conditions as they exist now he would get $2 less the 
freight rate. That is the price he gets now, and that is the price 
he would get under this bill. 

Does the Senator think it would be fair to establish five or ten 
or a dozen primary markets, and guarantee a price of $2 at each 
of those markets and work a change in conditions as they exist 
today? My understanding of the purpose of this bill—and that 
is certainly what I had in view—was to leave practically the 
conditions as they are now under the ordinary law of supply and 
demand with the change of a guaranteed price of $2 fixed at 
the market. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I reply to the Senator briefly in his 
time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] suggests that it would be fair to leave this to the board, 
because they could not afford to do such an injustice to the 
people of Oregon as I have indicated in my argument by having 
the freight rate deducted clear to the city of Chicago or the 
city of Minneapolis. We would receive a much larger price 
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for our grain in North Dakota than the people of Oregon would 


receive, and it would be unfair. I think it is safe to leave 
to the board to say where the primary markets ought to be 
established. While I agree that the price could be made in the 
principal primary market, so as to have just one price 

Mr. REED. The price is made in this bill. What is the use 
of ee about making a price? This bill fixes the price 
at $2. - 

Mr. GRONNA. Exactly. 

Mr. REED. That ought to be made the price, not for one 
town but for every town. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator. A minimum price 
not to exceed $2 is fixed, and that, of course, will be the price; 
but if the price of $2 is fixed at Minneapolis, the farmers of 
Missouri would suffer, the farmers of Nebraska would suffer, 
the farmers of Iowa would suffer, the farmers all over the 
country, except in Minnesota and the Dakotas, would suffer, 
and it would be unjust to the grain growers of the western, 
southern, and eastern sections of the country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the difference between the price 
at the Minneapolis market and, say, the Omaha or the St. 
Louis markets? According to reports they seem to be about 
the same. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This discussion is in the time 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me we ought to de- 
termine first what this language means and then see whether 
or not in the judgment of the Senate it ought to be changed. 
To my mind it is perfectly clear, although there seems to be a 
disagreement between two of the leaders who prepared this 
amendment. We must bear in mind that this amendment is 
not one from the committee; it is one of those that have been 
prepared since the committee has had anything to do with the 
bill, and two of those Senators do not agree as to what the 
bill means as it stands now. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] very fairly, I think, states what, in my judg- 
ment, is a correct interpretation of the bill. If we leave the 
word “ market” in the singular, there will be just one place in 
the United States where the minimum price will be $2 for No. 
1 northern. If there is another market, the price ia that other 
market will be reduced for the same grade of wheat by the 
amount of the freight between that other market and the one 
market that is fixed. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] says that that was. not 
the intention of those who framed the substitute, but that they 
intended that there should be the same guarantee for the dif- 
ferent markets in the United States. I think the Senator from 
Utah is wrong, that the Senator from Oregon and the other 
Senators who helped prepare this amendment are right, and 
that there can be no possible misunderstanding as to the meaning 
of this language. 

Now, let us suppose that this is passed as it is, with the guar- 
anteed price for No. 1 northern; and let us say that the board 
fixes Minneapolis as the principal primary market. There the 
minimum price of No. 1 northern would be $2. Let us assume 
now that between Minneapolis and Omaha the freight on wheat 
is 10 cents a bushel. Then the price of the same grade in 
Omaha would be 10 cents less than it would be in Minneapolis. 
If in the plural—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is mistaken in his assump- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not yield now, but will in a moment. If 
the word was in the plural and Omaha was fixed by the board 
as one of the primary markets, which it undoubtedly would be, 
then the price of the same grade of wheat in Minneapolis would 
be necessarily the same. If we want to do that in the law, then 
this language ought to be changed and the word ought to be in 
the plural. I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, my colleague is mistaken. 
because he assumes that wheat goes from Omaha to Minne 
apolis. He is in error, because wheat goes to Omaha as a pri- 
mary market, and goes fo Minneapolis as a primary market, and 
goes to Kansas City as a primary market, and goes to St. Louis 
as a primary market, and then is shipped from those points. 
Therefore, there is not that difference of freight which the Sena- 
tor suggests, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; but when the law says that 
there shall be just one primary market, there will only be one, 


They are about the same, I will say to the 


and that is what this language says. It says here at the top of 
page 3— 
At not less than $2 per bushel at the principal— 

The principal— 
interior primary market. 

The board will determine that place, and there will only be 
one such place. : 

Mr. NELSON. It may be Chicago. 

Mr, NORRIS. I do not know. In my judgment it will be 
Minneapolis, but that is immaterial. The board will fix that 
principal primary market, and that will be the only place in the 
United States where the minimum price of No. 1 northern will 
be $2; and it will be necessary to find out what the freight is, 
whether Minneapolis or Chicago or any other place is the pri- 
mary market. It will be necessary to find out how much it will 
cost to take wheat from any other place in the United States 
to the market which is fixed by the board, and, of course, the 
freight would be deducted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield for a question, first, to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish the Senator, while 
he has the floor, would ascertain what particular leading Sena- 
tor wrote that particular section, and ask him why he used the 
singular instead of the plural. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will have to refer that question to the lead- 
ers who prepared this amendment. I haye not that knowledge. 
I presume the Senator from Utah or the Senator from Oregon 
1 5 give that information. I now yield to the Senator from 

ah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want the Senator to follow 
the bill as I read it, and I want to call his attention to the fact 
that the price named shall be based upon No. 1 northern. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not that it shall be shipped to Minneapolis 
or to any other market. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it does not make any difference whether 
it is ever shipped at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator ask his question? I do not 
want him to take all of my time. He can ask his question if he 
wants to; I am yielding to him for that purpose, but I hope he 
will not discuss it. 

Mr. SMOOT (reading) 

The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat from 
the passage of this act to the Ist day of January, 1919, shall be based 
upon No. 1 northern at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal 
interior primary market. 

That principal primary market is Minneapolis, and it is-to be 
based upon the price at Minneapolis. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, now, let me argue it, if the Senator 
has asked his question. I hardly know whether it is a ques- 
tion; but it seems to me, in reading the language, that he has 
answered his own question. The language is that it shall be 
based on No. 1 northern at a particular place, and so forth. 
That shows on its face that it is not going to be the same every- 
where. It is to be based upon the price at a particular place 
that shall be fixed by the board. If we wanted to know the 
price at Kansas City of a commodity the price of which was 
fixed at some other place, anybody must know that the price at 
Kansas City will be less than at the other places and the differ- 
ence will be what it costs to take the product from Kansas City 
to the other market. Whether you ever take it there or not is 
an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not reasonable to believe from reading 
the language that there is no more need of saying that the price 
shall be based upon No. 1 northern than to say that there shall 
be but one market? 

Mr. NORRIS. Absolutely. The Senator's illustration is a 
good one. We base it on No. 1 northern. If the argument of 
the Senator from Utah were right, then all wheat would be $2, 
just the same as No. 1 northern, and nobody contends that. 
No. 4 would be $2 at that place, just the same. It is basel on 
No. 1 northern; that is taken as the standard of value, and if 
there were a grade of wheat higher in value than No. 1 northern 
it would be over $2; and the same way as to the place, It is a 
question of the cost of transportation from any place to the 
particular market. Á 

If you had it in the plural, I presume this board would select 
over the United States the principal market places for wheat. 
They would be Minneapolis, Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
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Louis, Portland, and perhaps a good many other places; and 
then at each one of those places, if they had No. 1 northern 
wheat, the minimum price would be $2. Then anybody who had 
wheat to sell would know that the minimum price of his wheat 
would be $2 at the primary market nearest to him, and he 
would get, not $2 but $2 less the freight from his nearest rail- 
road point to the nearest primary market point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] to the amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN |. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to have that 
amendment stated. I think we have been talking about one 
thing while another amendment has been pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. After “No. 1 northern” it is proposed to 
insert the words or its equivalent.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; that is the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the amendment read by the 
Secretary is that in the parentheses on page 3 of the pending 
amendment. There is very little No. 1 northern wheat sold 
on the market compared with the entire volume of wheat. 
No. 1 northern spring wheat is a basing rate, as the railroad 
men say. It is comparatively a very small number of bushels 
of the 600.000.000 bushels, approximately, that will be raised 
in the crop of 1917. Of that kind of wheat, No. 2 or No. 3 
northern is the most numerous grade. When it comes to red 
winter wheat, No. 2 or No. 3 red winter wheat is the prevailing 
milling wheat. The inferior grades are the. most frequent and 
must be used for milling purposes. But the No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, I suppose, is used as the highest quality of the 
wheat berry in the market. 

Mr. GRONNA. Contract grade. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Contract grade; but No. 1 hard is the 
highest. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. That can be made, however, a basing 
Price; and I suppose that is the purpose of the bill. 

The amendment as written, based upon No. 1 northern or its 
equivalent, at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal in- 
terior primary market, simply means that somebody must 
choose the primary market. Who it will be nobody knows. At 
this time we can make a good guess that it will be Mr. Hoover, 
and I have no objection to Mr. Hoover. Somebody must fix 
it if we do not. If we fix it in the law, or in the amendment 
that is pending in what matures into the law, we must write 
the principal primary market in the bill. As to what it is, we 
would differ at once among ourselves here. It might be Duluth; 
it might be Minneapolis. Minneapolis is the greatest milling 
wheat market there is in the world, measured by the volume of 
wheat. If not either of those two points in Minnesota—one 
accessible by rail and the other accessible both by rail and by 
lake traffic during the open season, when winter has not closed 
lake transportation—we go to St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
or Omaha. Now, when you have named those six points, you 
have named all the great interior primary wheat markets. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Also, as a matter of justice to the great South 
and southern parts of the country, Galveston and New Orleans 
must be taken into consideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; there is no doubt of it. They are 
both Mexican Gulf ports; New Orleans is, practically. When 
we come to naming, it might be objected that San Francisco or 
Portland ought to be included. They are port cities, and are the 
collecting and distributing points for a very considerable wheat 
area, although many people living in the northern Mississippi 
Valley country do not realize that. But when we speak of Phila- 
delphia, New York, or Baltimore they are not interior primary 
markets any more than New Orleans or Galveston. They are 
really port cities, exporting points, all of them; and their prin- 
cipal wheat trade is because of the export trade which naturally 
begins there for the initial foreign shipments. 

So this amendment, in its present form, will add very little 
to the clarity and practical working of the bill. I am disposed 
to vote for the amendment because it can not make the bill any 
worse than it is. To my mind, it is confusion about quadruply 
confounded anyhow, and it can not be made more uncertain by 
a few more experiments. When the earth was without form 
and void, before the Creator had exercised His omnipotent 
power on it, He had just as well have it as chaotic as possible. 
Creation, as described by the great Hebrew historian in Gene- 
sis, would not have been any more difficult as a cosmic act 
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because of chaos, nor is what we face by this proposed legis- 
lation made more uncertain by a few more ventures in the 
unknown. I think that if the spirit of John Law, of Missis- 
sippi Bubble fame, is looking down on us from the heights 
above, he must haye a sarcastic smile on his spiritual face 
now. This whole scheme, Mr. President, makes the Mississippi 
Bubble look like a 33 per cent liberty bond alongside the glib 
predictions of novices who have thrust this measure on Con- 
gress, 


I intend to vote against the bill. I shall not be stampeded 
by resolutions even from my constituents. When Julius Cæsar 
rose in the Roman Senate, according to an ancient historian, 
he said he proposed to divide the grain and the land among the 
proletariat 'in order to fight the senate, Did he ever divide 
them? After the crown was on his brow, and before he was 
smitten by Brutus, there was no division. After he had su- 
preme power he forgot the division of food grains. He forgot 
the agrarian agitation he instigated to acquire power, After 
he secured power he exercised it like every other autocracy in 
the world’s history. 

I have no feeling against Mr. Hoover. Anybody who under- 
takes such a tremendous task must be judged leniently. This 
whole bill is destined to be a tremendous disappointment. It 
is promoted by manufactured sentiment. People expect much 
and must receive little. I do not care on such a crude measure 
what A resolutions my constituents pass, it is my duty to op- 
pose it. 

I know more about this bill than my constituents do, and I 
shall vote according to my judgment, and take my chances here- 
after in explaining its provisions to them. I shall trust to their 
sober second thought. People may be temporarily wrong, but 
they correct themselyes when given facts and time to think. I 
appeal from my constituents drunk on manufactured sentiment 
to my constituents sober on the accurate understanding that 
comes from the cold, gray daylight of experience. 

Mr. President, the resolutions passed come from large cities. 
I have no resolutions from the grain producers—not one—except 
in protest against the bill in any form in which it is presented 
here and likely to pass. I haye numerous resolutions from labor 
unions, especially in the last few days. I know from what source 
they start. I have seen these inspired movements before. The 
labor-union resolutions come from a single mind. They are 
worded in the same way. They have their inspiration in the city 
of Washington. Mr. Gompers has pressed the key to the tele- 
graph lines and has started the labor resolutions all over the 
country. I shall pay no more attention to those resolutions than 
I pay to Mr. Gompers himself, except to differ from him when 
he is in error and to join with him when he is right. Because 
railway wages can be fixed by legislation, it is assumed the 
farmer can be controlled the same way. 

This amendment is of the same kind with the general pur- 
pose of the bill. When all of its different sponsors get through 
with it, those who write amendments and the like, it will be the 
same bill. Practically it is a price-fixing bill. It is an attempt 
to control the laws of markets by the puny fiats of man. It 
will be destined to the same disappointment as all other simi- 
lar schemes instituted in legislative bodies. The ineffective 
edicts of the Members of this Chamber will have no more 
effect finally upon the laws ofmarkets than they have upon the 
ebb and flow of the elemental tides that wash the shores of this 
continent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I hope the amendment pro- 
posed by my colleague [Mr. Curtis], to insert the words “or 
its equivalent” after the words “No. 1 northern,” will be 
adopted. I think the chairman of the committee ought to accept 
it. If we are to do equal and exact justice between the farmers 
of the entire country, this is a very important and absolutely 
essential phrase in this bill. If we leave it as it is, it results 
in a discrimination between the wheat farmers in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota who raise No. 1 northern wheat and the farmers 
of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and the South who 
raise very little, if any, No. 1 northern wheat. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have here the report, given me by the sec- 
retary of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], from Dr. 
Brand, giving his explanation as to how he would construe this 
language. Dr. Brand states that if the words “ primary mar- 
ket” are left in the bill there would be a question whether it 
would be Chicago or Minneapolis, but it would be one of the 
two; but he suggests that you change it to “ grain market,” and 
then it would be Chicago. 
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Now, let me suggest a number of primary terminal markets 
that we have in the country: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Duiuth, Buffalo, Omaha, St. Louis, Toledo, Milwaukee, Indian- 
apolis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, Spokane, Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, and Ogden. 
Now, Senators, it is for you to decide whether you are going 
to leave it to Chicago or leave it to Chicago and Minneapolis, 
in the interest of all the grain growers. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I hope the > Seaton will remember that I 
yielded for a question. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THOMPSON. My time is very limited, and the Senator 
is talking about one amendment while I am talking about 
another. I think, however, that the Senator is right on that 
proposition, that the word should be in the plural—* markets” 
instead of “ market.” 

As to the other amendment which I have been discussing, sug- 
gested by my colleague, I think there is no question but that it 
should be adopted to do equal and exact justice to the farmers, 
and place them all on the same basis throughout the country. I 
believe that is the endeavor and the desire of Congress. I do 
not think we raise in Kansas annually, on an average, over 
two or three hundred thousand bushels of No. 1 wheat. It is a 
very small proportion of our average of 100,000,000 bushels. 
Our No. 2 hard wheat is accepted everywhere as the equivalent 
of No. 1 northern. By adopting this amendment it will be well 
understood in the trade as being the same price as No. 1 north- 
ern, which is designated in the bill, and the addition of the 
words “or its equivalent,” after the words No. 1 northern,” 
will place us all on the same basis. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mir. President, I have listened to the dis- 
cussion upon this question, and I must say it is somewhat dis- 
appointing to me. We are in a world war trying to supply our 
armies and our allies with wheat at reasonable prices. Here 
are Senators denouncing high prices in everything else and 
immediately trying to get every advantage they can in high 
prices for the particular things produced in their States. Now, 
there are two sides to this question. The consumer has got 
to be taken into consideration; the needs of the Government 
must be thought of. When you put a price of $2 a bushel upon 
wheat and then attempt to get, by reason of having a market 
at home, a higher price than that which ordinarily exists, and 
then compel the Government to guarantee that price and the 
freight, it seems to me you are demanding too much. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to what wheat has 
been selling for in the markets of the United States in the last 
50 years. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. REED. I want to remind the Senator that the question 
is not now one of price at all, but it is whether a price named 
in the bill shall obtain at just one town in the United States. 
That is one question; but the question now is whether it shall 
be one grade of wheat or one grade of wheat and its equiva- 
lent—a grade of wheat equally good. Surely the Senator does 
not want to discriminate against Montana wheat that is just 
as good but is not No. 1 northern? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, what I have to say relates 
very largely to what has been discussed as to fixing the price 
at points. We know that the price of wheat is fixed at Liver- 
pool in normal times, and we know that in the absence of local 
shortages you can find the price of wheat in every town in 
the United States by deducting from the Liverpool price the 
cost of transportation and insurance and the loss of the time 
of transporting in the way of interest. That results from 
natural conditions which arise from ours being an exporting 
country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know that the Senator wants to be 
accurate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And I think he would be more accurate 
if he stated that the price was fixed by the greatest area or 
points of consumptien. If he will take the northern brands of 
grain, he will find that they are scarcely influenced at all by 
the Liverpool price, and in many years during the summer 
months the Mann price and the Liverpool price are the 
same. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are some variations in it, but. the 
general price of wheat of the world is generally recognized as 


being fixed at Liverpool, because there is the place where the 
ships converge for the purpose of disposing of it in the largest 
market of all the world. That is where the highest price is 
paid; if it were not, we would not export to it. 

Mr. President, when you attempt to establish in every town 
an equality of prices, I do not believe you can succeed. You 
will get a confusion in this matter, as it will be unnatural to 
the laws of trade. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator’ from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It will be unnatural to the prices that 
are fixed in the markets of trade. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr, GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me, does he think 
there is any doubt about Liverpool having fixed the price of 
wheat in the past? I assure the Senator there will be no ques- 
tion about it in the future. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know about that; it is very diffi- 
cult to tell; but it seems to me when we are going to put into 
the bill a minimum price of $1.75 or $2 a bushel for the Gov- 
ernment to guarantee and leaving any higher price to be 
controlled by the principle of supply and demand, we are doing 
a generous thing for the farmer. As the object of this legis- 
lation is to provide food products at reasonable prices for the 
boys who are fighting our battles, for our allies, and for the 
poor in general, we who are representing our agricultural States 
should be fair and reasonable. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think the wheat farm- 
ers are asking for this legislation? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know whether they are asking 
for it or not. I know it is a great boon for the farmers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The farmers are not asking for this legis- 
lation. It is being imposed upon them to prevent their suffering 
a great loss. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not think so. I think it is the 
greatest benefit to the farmer of any legislation that has ever 
been su 

Mr. President, what was the price of wheat? Let us be fair 
with our own Government and the people of the United States. 
From the United States Statistical Abstract I took the prices 
of wheat, the farm value per bushel on December 1 from the 
year 1866 to the year 1916. In the years from 1866 to 1875 the 
price was $1.086 per bushel ; from 1876 to 1885 it was 92.6 cents 
a bushel; from 1886 to 1890 it was 76 cents per bushel; from 
1891 to 1895 it was 61.7 cents a bushel; in 1896 it was 72.6 cents; 
in 1897 it was 80.8 cents; in 1898 it was 58.2 cents; in 1899 it 
was 58.4 cents; in 1900 it was 61.9 cents per bushel; in 1901 it 
was 62.4 cents; in 1902 it was 63 cents per bushel ; in 1903 it was 
69.5 cents; in 1904, 92.4 cents; in 1905, 74.8 cents; in 1906, 66.7 
cents per bushel; in 1907 it was 87.4 cents; in 1908, 92 cents; 
in 1909, 99 cents; in 1910 it was 88.3 cents; in 1911, S7.4 
cents per bushel ; in 1912, 76 cents per bushel ; in 1913 it was 79.9 
cents; in 1914, 98.6 cents; in 1915, 91.9 cents; and in 1916, $1.60 
per bushel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator permit me to ask aie 
just one question there? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will yield if I have any time left. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask whether or not the Senator has the 
price of other commodities to put side by side with the price 
of wheat? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but we are complaining about the price 
of other commodities. Senators say the coal barons ought to be 
indicted and that the steel magnates ought to be jailed; yet you 
attempt to use those very figures as an argument why there 
should be a high price for wheat. It does not seem to me to 
be N 

Mr. President, we have all raised a little wheat. I have a 
farm and I have raised some wheat, and I must say that when- 
ever wheat was $1 a bushel I have always said sow wheat. When 
we talk about a government guaranteeing $2 a bushel and then 
quibble here about whether we shall have 10 cents or 15 cents 
or 30 cents a bushel more by reason of the location of the land 
where we raise the wheat, it seems to me it is not fair. We 
are asking too much for a government in a great war to pay. 
You are absolutely ignoring the fact that the people of this 
country are hungry and that they are entitled to have pome 
food at a fair price. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator this question: I 
understand the prices he gave are the prices which the farmers 


receive. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; the prices which the farmers 
receive. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the primary markets? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; the price at the principal markets 
was somewhat higher—probably 8, 10, or 15; it may be 20 cents 
higher at the farthest point. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator, Is it true that the 
object of the legislation, whether it be fixed in the bill or given 
to a board, is to guarantee a minimum price, and the real object 
of it is to protect the consumer, in order to stimulate produc- 
tion and avoid the condition we are in now, where wheat is 
away above $2 a bushel? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly; wherever the consumers are. 
The consumers are in the congested portions of the country. 
That is where they are, and if you are going to make the price 
$2 a bushel for Nevada, and then ship clear to New York City, 
it may be $2.30 or $2.40, and that is where the consuming public 


are. — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to withdraw the second amendment I 
offered. I think the result would be just the same as with the 
amendment I offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Senator 
from Kansas has leave to withdraw his amendment to the 
amendment, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to give notice that I shall reserve 
the right of calling for a vote upon the amendment which I 
offered day before yesterday, making one commissioner, or one 
. Instead of three, when the bill gets into the 

enate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer my amendment providing for fixed 
interior markets and ask leaye to amend it by withdrawing the 
word “six,” so as to make it read “at the principal rah 
markets.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Changing market“ to“ markets“? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; putting it in the plural. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It will be observed that my amendment 
is simply to make the word “ market” in the plural instead of 
the singular, so that the amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
will read: “ At the principal interior primary markets“ instead 
of “ primary market.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? It 
occurs in two places in the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Wherever it occurs. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. All that is necessary is to change the word 
“ market“ to“ markets.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is all. That is what I suggested. 

Mr. NORRIS. On page 2, line 10, and then on page 3, line 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcencock] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, from some discussion in 
this Chamber the impression seems to prevail that the farmers, 
particularly the wheat raisers of the United States, are asking 
for this legislation, I want to say on behalf of the farmers of 
the West that they are not asking for this legislation. As far 
as the bill is concerned in its present form, the people of the 
West feel that it is a distinct discrimination against the pro- 
ducers of wheat. The Senate has voted to reject a control of 
other necessary articles; it has cut out steel, and iron, and 
copper, and cotton, and it has left the heavy hand of the Gov- 
ernment to apply chiefly to wheat. The farmers feel that they 
have been selected who have no monopoly; that they who can 
not possibly combine, they who are engaged in a competitive 
occupation, largely the victims of increased prices themselves, 
have been selected by the bill from among all the others for 
regulation. They are told that the Government proposes in the 
interest of the consumer to limit the prices of the things that 
they raise. 

I say the farmers are not asking for that legislation. When 
this legislation is imposed upon them to hold prices down, the 
least that can be done is to guarantee them against an undue 
‘depression, to guarantee them a minimum price. 


My amendment is so designed that this guaranty shall be 
effective at the market where they sell their wheat, namely, the 

“principal interior primary markets.” It will be of no value 
to them to guarantee that price at Liverpool and not much more 
to guarantee it in New York. The effect of my amendment is 
to guarantee it to them at their interior markets where their 
product is delivered. 

Mr. President, my own view of this case is that the bill is 
probably unnecessary. But I shall not undertake on that ac- 
count to vote against it, because I have nothing to substitute. 
The country cries out aloud for action. I am not willing to im- 
pose a mere negative against that demand. I shall vote for the 
bill, but I want to warn the Senate and I say to the country 
that a great deal of this impression about advancing prices is 
upon a false basis. 

Prices always advance in war times. There has been no 
greater advance in the price of wheat and farm products than 
there has been in other things. Look at the price of wool, and 
cotton, and steel, and copper, and lumber, and paper, and oil, 
and fuel, and silver, and leather, and lead, and zinc, and all 
the other minerals. Such great advances in prices occur dur- 
ing every war.’ They occur for one reason because of an in- 
creased demand; they occur for another reason because a large 
number of producers are put into the fighting forces of the world; 
and they occur for another reason because the currency of the 
world is enormously inflated. 

Every belligerent country has enormously expanded its cur- 
rency. Germany has added three or four thousand millions 
of paper money to her currency. France has done likewise. The 
United States has already received from other countries of the 
world nearly two thousand millions of gold, which has expanded 
our currency. The result is that there has been a depreciation 
in the value of the dollar; it takes more dollars to buy the same 


Such an advance as has occurred in the price of wheat is no 
greater than the advance which has occurred in all the other 
necessaries of life. Yet it is proposed in this bill to pick out 
the farmer and say to the wheat raisers, “ You are the ones 
who must be restricted by law. You who form no combination, 
you who form no monopoly, you who must take the price the 
buyers offer to you in the markets of the world, you are to be 
regulated by the hand of the Government.” The farmers and 
their representatives say in answer to that, “If you do that, 
if you propose to violate the economic laws in an effort to control 
our prices, at least guarantee us a minimum. They insist on 
this and the justice of this plea is evident. But to make that 
guaranty effective it must apply not to Liverpool, London, or 
New York but in the principal primary markets of the United 
States where the wheat is sold. 

I want to say, Mr. President, if this guaranty is not made and 
is not made effective, if the bill is left simply to threaten the 
farmer that present prices are to be depressed, the result will be 
that the crops for next year will be a disappointment to the 
country. It is in the interest of the consumers of the country 
that the farmer, if he is to be taken within the grasp of the 
law, should at least be given a guaranty of the price which he 
is to receive. 

I therefore hope that the Senate will vote to put into the bill 
the plural markets,” so that the guaranty will apply to the 
principal interior primary markets at which wheat is sold. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska is to prevail I would then withdraw 
my amendment, which I believe would accomplish the same thing 
which his amendment will accomplish. 

Mr. President, I do not think that I can be accused of acting 
selfishly in the argument which I made this morning. Those 
who are to administer this law have stated that the primary 
market would possibly be Minneapolis. If you leave in the word 
primary it would be between Chicago and Minneapolis. But 
what would become of the grain-growing section all over the 
United States where the freight charge would be charged against 
the farmer, in some instances making 50 cents a bushel? It 
would be unjust to the people in the South and in Oklahoma and 
in Kansas. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And Missouri. 

Mr. GRONNA. And in Missouri. It would be unjust to 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, or any other State where they grow wheat. 

Mr, President, I offered my amendment to make it plain that 
the Governinent of the United States is willing from the passage 
of this bill to pay as the minimum price $2 per bushel in the 
primary markets of the United States; that is, they would get 
$2 a bushel based upon No. 1 northern grade, whether the wheat 
would be brought to Chicago, to St. Louis, to Omaha, or to any 
other of the primary interior markets. We want to do justice 
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to the people all over the country. I think it would be exceed- 
ingly unfortunate to pass the bill without making this provi- 
sion plain. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, May I interrupt the Senator for just 
a moment? Does We Senator think the embargo which was 
placed upon the shipment of wheat and other commodities 
would reduce the price of grain all over the United States? 

Mr. GRONNA. It has reduced it a great deal, I will say 
to the Senator. I am not in a position to state the exact 
amount. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Is it not likely to reduce the price 
yery much more? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, then, I ask the Senator if he 
does not think it is safe to fix a minimum price of $2, and 
does he not feel that that price would be larger than the farmer 
would receive under an embargo or than he would receive 
at all? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe that the price of wheat in Minne- 
apolis yesterday was $2.60, and for that same grade under this 
bill it would be $2. I am not complaining about that. I realize 
that we are at war. The farmers are willing to do their share, 
they are willing to take the responsibility, and I am sure they 
are willing to sacrifice, but we must give them prices which 
will stimulate production. If we fix a price which makes it 
impossible fer the farmer to plant the coming year, we will do 
a great deal more damage to the consumers than if we fix a 
reasonable price, and no man can complain of the price of $2 
a bushel for wheat when you compare the food value of wheat 
or of bread with the food value of other food artides which 
we buy to-day. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] pointed out 
yesterday, under section 4 you can put every farmer in the 
United States who does not plant the maximum area in the 
penitentiary. We are passing a most drastic law. We are say- 
ing to the farmers, “ Whether you want to plant wheat or not, 
you must plant. If you do not you will be put in the peni- 
tentiary for a year at least or fined $10,000, or both.” Nobody 
can construe that section in a different way. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania explained it on yesterday, and he suggested to 
me privately that perhaps it would be a good idea to fill up 
some of the buildings which will be made vacant under the 
pending bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. And turn them into jails? 

Mr. GRONNA. And turn them into jails. I do not think you 
want to do that. I do not suppose that is the purpose, but that 
is the language of the bill. So that if the Government should 
discover that there is a smaller acreage of wheat next year than 
there was this year, if you can construe this language that the 
farmer intentionally refused to plant wheat, it would make him 
a criminal, whether he was able to plant wheat or not. 
~ Mr. President, after you have taken the world’s market away 
from the farmer, after you have placed an embargo upon wheat, 
after you have treated him differently from what you have those 
who are engaged in other industries, after the allies have agreed 
that there shall be but one purchasing agent, will anyone as- 
sume that there will be any competition in the market? The only 
market that is left to the farmer of the United States is the 
little local market of the American miller. You have already 
taken away the other markets of the world, and I believe that 
you ought at least to make it possible for the farmer to get on 
an average from $1.60 to $1.75 a bushel for wheat. If you fix 
the price at $2 in the primary interior market, as is proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska, the farmer will not receive, tak- 
ing all the grades into consideration, to exceed $1.60 to $1.75 
per bushel. 

Mr, PENROSE. Mr. President, I take this opportunity to ask 
to have inserted in the Recorn, for the information perhaps of 
the conferees on this measure, a statement which I think is en- 
tirely reliable. and which has been carefully prepared, showing 
that the conversion of whisky into munitions or for other indus- 
trial purposes, as contemplated in the so-called Smoot amend- 
ment, is impracticable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

CONVERSION OF WHISKY INTO MUNITIONS IMPRACTICABLE, 


Aside from the stupendous loss of revenue entailed in the Smoot pro- 
hibition amendment to the food measure—based under the proposed 
revenue bill upon $2.20 proof gallon (50 per cent alcohol)—chemical 
and commercial authorities are of the opinion that the conversion of 
commandeered whisky into alcohol suitable for powder making would 
be wholly impracticable. Under the Army and vy cifications for 

keless powder, alcohol can not contain in excess of 0.01 per cent of 


smo 
acid (calculated as acetic acid) or leave more than 0.006 per cent of 
residue after evaporation, and must be otherwise absolutely pure, color- 
less, and odorless. In aged 


whiskies the charred staves of the barrel 


uce an amount of tannic acid which alone is estimated vera 
9 times more than such allowed minimum. To 8 
Jectionable acids, aldehydes. and ethers, the alcohol redistilled from 
whisky would have to undergo further and more or less expensive 
chemical tment, and it is considered extremely doubtful whether 
even then the neutral product essential for reliable smokeless powder 
could be obtained. Furthermore, as whisky distilleries do not have re- 
re — oon or alcohol Pape i such whiskies would ha 
0 p g the n a of whi 
firea say heat sakes cr but Tew, and ie capac i hoe h 

y up for long future 8. ractical 

would have to be recoopered to 2 in transit, ant 8 — 


assure tection a st theft and tampering of conten ld 
— . In these to the transportation problem I would 3 


record for sta u , ther 

„ pi ery e were on that date . 
the entries into and the withdrawals from bond during the succeeding 
12 months fs shown by the 
ed warehouses 


will average four years in be the gov 
allowance for 1 evaporation, etc., would be 93° ¢ 8 
barrel, equaling 46,222,108 gallons which, deducted from fie original 
amount in bond, would leawe 182,455,665 
Over Heong cent of whiskies in bo 
least 175, retailers and 5,000 wholesalers and jobbers thro out 
the country. The owners of such 80 per cent have paid as high as $1.25 
= pot gallon in bend, and th ts are g 
s by sale in the ord 


ao. original gauge, the Government's investment for the bare 
455-005, (tee ge * {ni in bo 

F e net amount remaining nd after deducti 
Government allowance), would make the whisky cost $1.0026 pı osas 


ommercial gal 

e whisky into alcohol, without 
=~ would be at least 5 cents per proof or 10 cents 

per commercial gallon, which would increase the cost of each gaton 
plus 
cartage, insuran freigh incidental to deliver 
of the product nt Goveramont arsenals or other powder works. 4 J 
If the Government buys such whiskies from the owners thereof, there 
would probably have to be included in the cost State and county taxes 
and storage, which are lawful liens against the whiskies in bond. This 
would add millions of dollars to the purchase price. No account of 
on and other contingencies has been taken in computing the aboye 


res. 

Alcohol, ranteed to meet the United States Government and its 
allies’ specifications for smokeless eee hospital supplies, and other 
war — — can — be bought in the open market at | than $1 per 


r to note that if the Smoot amend- 
e manufacture and limit the dis- 
tribution of drinkable alcoholic ts during the war, it falls decidedly 
short of accomplishing that object for several obvious reasons, but 
principally because the suggested law, of which it is a part, refers 
only to foods, fruits, food materials, and feeds, whereas ethyl (potable) 
alcohol. easily made adaptable to abnormal beverage trade conditions 
and demands, is now manufactured in quantities from sawdust 
and sulphite liquors (waste of pulp mills). It can also be readily made 
from other nonedible substances conta g fermentable matter, and 
commercial chemists agree that if there be an adequate market therefor, 
it can be produced without even resorting to a fermentable base. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I feel very confident, if the Senate 
will understand the amendment which is now before it, that 
there will not be any serious opposition to it. The proposition 
is to change the word “ market to markets.“ As the bill now 
reads, it proposes to guarantee not less than $2 a bushel for 
wheat at the principal primary market. That means that the 
Government will guarantee to pay for wheat at the principal 
primary market alone $2 a bushel, but that it will not guar- 
antee that price at any other market. Accordingly, this sort of 
thing will happen: I will assume that the city of Minneapolis 
is selected or designated as the principal primary market. Then, 
the farmer living within wagon distance of Minneapolis will 
get $2 a bushel for his wheat; the man living within 100 miles 
of Minneapolis will get $2 for his wheat minus the freight rate 
for 100 miles; the man living a thousand miles from Minneapolis 
will get $2 a bushel for his wheat minus the freight for 1,000 
miles. Accordingly, the guaranteed price for wheat will visit its 
blessings only upon one particular community and a discrimina- 


connection it is 
ment was intended to prohibit 


tion against all other parts of the United States will result. 


That was certainly not the purpose of those who framed this 
bill. The bill ought to be so framed that its blessings or its 
benefits or its justice shall be extended to each part of the 
United States in the same way and at the same time. It may 
be impracticable to guarantee $2 wheat at the sidetracks 
all over the United States, but there are principal primary 
markets scattered throughout the United States, which are well 
known in the trade and business as such, Those markets are 
so located that no injustice will result, 


- 
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One of them undoubtedly would be in New York; another in 
Chicago; another in St. Louis; another in Minneapolis; another 
in Galveston ; another in New Orleans, There will be one or two 
on the Pacific coast, and the farmer raising wheat on the Pacific 
cvast will get his $2, minus the freight to the nearest principal 
market, whereas if you allow the bill to stand as it is now the 
farmer on the Pacific coast will get his $2 per bushel for wheat 
minus the freight rate charged to Minneapolis, which would be 
perhaps 40 or 50 cents a bushel. I do not know the amount, and 
what I say may be a wild guess, but it would be a very heavy 
charge. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It would be about 30 cents, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from Washington. So, Mr. 
President, if we are to give this guarantee let us give it to all 
parts of the country alike and upon the same terms. 

On the other hand, suppose Kansas City should, fortunately 
for it, be selected as the principal primary market—and it might 
well be—then all the grain growers of Missouri and Kansas 
would have an advantage over the grain growers of the great 
Northwest, and that would not be fair to those grain growers. 

At the present time ihese primary markets exist, and, singularly 
enough, the prices at all of them are substantially the same, not 
only for the same grade of wheat but for the equivalent grades. 
Let me call your attention to the wheat market reported in the 
Chicago Tribune of yesterday. I find that at Duluth, Minn., 
No. 1 northern wheat brought $2.58 a bushel; at Omaha, Nebr., 
No. 2 hard brought from $2 to $2.57 a bushel—substantially the 
seme prices. At Toledo, Ohio, wheat is simply marked “ cash 
wheat,” and brought $2.50 a bushel. Without going into detail, 
it may be said that there is a general similarity between the 
primary markets as to prices, there being some slight difference 
as to freight and always as to local conditions; but, in a general 
way, the great primary markets of the country have the same 
prices. 

Unless we change the word “ market” to “ markets” we shall 
have one primary market. It will have an advantage over every 
other primary market in the United States, and the wheat 
raisers of that neighborhood will have benefits and advantages 
which will be denied to all the other people of the United States. 
That is not fair, and the Senate, I am sure, will not do an unfair 
thing. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I was interrupted in the 
argument which I was attempting to make on the amendment 
by reason of the expiration of my time. The theory that this 
bill is going to curb the price of wheat, except by reason of 
great production, is something which I can not find justified in 
any of its provisions. There is a demand for lower prices on 
everything, and that demand is reasonable. Now, to attempt 
to make $2 wheat sure, by the Government gua: that 
price and paying the freight charges, it seems to me is some- 
thing that may prove to be very hazardous to the Government. 
It may resylt in the Government being compelled to buy all 


„the wheat. 


If we shall produce in this country a billion bushels of wheat 
next year, it may mean that $2,000,000,000 and freight charges 
will be the amount that the Government may have to pay. Mr. 
President, when we make a minimum price for wheat, we are 
not attempting to curb the maximum price. We are going to 
let that follow the principle of supply and demand. If the price 
goes higher, the Government will have to pay the higher price 
if it desires to buy either for its soldiers or those of our allies. 
For that reason the theory that we are compelling the farmer 
to sell at $2 a bushel is not warranted by any of the provisions 
of this bill 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may a ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. There was in this bill a proposed control of 
aluminum, a monopoly; of steel, copper, and of cotton, Those 
things have been taken out of the provisions of the bill. Did 
not the Senator vote to take them out? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I did. I voted to take them out 
because I thought the Government was attempting to enter 
upon too big an undertaking. 

Mr. REED. Yes; and they were in there for oe purpose of 
regulation, were they not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Les. 

Mr. REED. You leave wheat in to be regulated, do you 1 9017 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; we do. 

Mr. REED, Now I say, if you leave wheat in to be regu- 
lated and take out copper and steel and aluminum so that 
they are not subject to regulation, then something ought to be 


done to protect the producer of wheat in order that he may 
not be regulated to death. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Well, that is exactly what we are doing, 
and we are guaranteeing to him a price of $2 a bushel, when, 
according to the Statistical Abstract, the average price for a 
number of years has been practically 80 or 85 cents a bushel, 

Mr. REED. And against that you are protesting. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I am not protesting against $2, but 
I am protesting against the continual effort to raise more and 
more the price by reason of adding on the freight. 

Now, Mr. President, we have practically in this country one 
market for wheat, and whenever we sell wheat in a place away 
from that market, we have got to deduct the amount of the 
freight. That condition—— 

Mr..REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I can not yield further; I only have 
10 minutes. 

Mr. REED. I only want to ask the Senator to tell us what 
that principal market is? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is New York. 
ar REED, The Senator was never more mistaken in hig 

e. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I believe I am right. 

Mr. REED. The price of wheat is not based on the New 
York price 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; it is based on the New York price. 
That is the exporting market. That is where, with probably 
yariations to a limited extent, by reason of drought in some 
sections, nine-tenths of the wheat finds its market, and the price 
5 Theat, in my judgment, is controlled by the price at New 

or 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
correct him? I am sure he does not want to make a statement 
that he can not justify. If the Senator will look at the market 
quotations, he will find that very often the price in the city of 
Minneapolis is higher than in the city of New York. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is sometimes the case when there is 
a shortage in crops in the Northwest, or something of that kind, 
but New York is the great exporting market. The export price 
controls the price in the country, for if it did not nobody would 


export. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 


correct him again? 


Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I will not yield now; but I will be- 
fore I finish. 

Mr. REED. Duluth is the great exporting market. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, I do not think so, because a great 
portion of the wheat in the Duluth market goes to New York 
through the Erie Canal, and the price at New York therefore 
fixes the price in the Duluth market. 

Now, Mr. President, it is stated that the farmers, on account 
of being distant from the price-fixing market, should have the 
price fixed at the home market. There are some centers that 
are called principal grain markets; but, Mr. President, if we 
are going to get down to a level where equal prices will be paid 
to the farmer, the way to bring that about is to guarantee the 
same price at each farm. We can not do that very well; and if 
we should attempt to do it, it might bankrupt the Treasury. 
Millions of acres of land remote from railroads might be put 
into wheat for the purpose of collecting the guaranteed price. 
I must say that $2 is a large price. I thought at first that $1.75 
would be amply sufficient, but when we increase it to $2 per 
bushel and then add to that the price of freight from all over 
the United States to the principal market we are going to have 
wheat selling in New York, with a guaranteed price by tho 
Government at New York, at from $2.25 to $2.30 a bushel. 
There is where the consumers to a large extent live, and there 
is where bread riots, if any are going to occur, will take place. 
There is where the shipments are to be made to our troops and 
to those of our allies. The first demand, I understand, was for 
a guaranteed price of $1.50 a bushel, which was granted. The 
committee was then asked to increase it to $1.75 per bushel and 
then to $2 a bushel, and now on the floor of the Senate it is 
proposed by some Senators from agricultural States to make the 

t pay the freight. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that when we are generous with 
the money of the United States to the extent of saying that we 
will give $2 a bushel for wheat, it ought to be at the point where 
the price of wheat is practically fixed in the United States, the 
point where shipments will be made by our Government to our 
armies and to our allies. If we do not do that, we will bring 
about sales to our own Government at high prices. We will be 
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legalizing high prices, to which the other industries can point in 
justification of their own high prices. Why should not the 
farmer on his farm have the price fixed at $2 a bushel, if 
equality is what is desired? That would be the way to do it 
on the basis of equality ; but the market price of wheat is deter- 
mined according to natural laws. When one buys land at a 
great distance from the wheat market he inevitably takes that 
fact into consideration in determining whether or not he will 
buy it, and the price of the land to a large extent is fixed by its 
proximity to the market. For that reason the man who is at a 
distant point gets his land at a less price than the one who 
buys land close to the market. ‘Those are all matters which, 
it seems to me, ought to be taken into consideration in saying 
at what market the price should be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, this amendment means, to my mind, that 
three-fourths of the wheat, if the Government has to take over 
the wheat, will have to be taken over at the New York market, 
and that the guaranteed price will be probably $2.25 or $2.30 
per bushel. Where are we going to give relief to the people 
who are demanding low prices? It is no answer to this ques- 
tion to say that some other industry is trying to get a high 
price for its products; it is no answer to-say that the steel pro- 
ducers are robbing the people of the United States, because there 
ought to be some law that will apply to them; there ought to 
be some of the antitrust laws put in force to prevent inordi- 
nately high prices for steel products. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I have proposed and 
had printed an amendment to the pending measure. Inasmuch 
as I do not wish even by a vote to delay the bill or in any way 
embarrass the conferees if I should be successful in placing 
the amendment on the bill, I give notice that I withdraw that 
amendment and do not ask any further consideration of it. I 
refer to the amendment on the subject of migratory birds and 


game. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska, because it is well 
known that there are several interior primary markets in the 
United States for wheat. I read from the Minneapolis morning 
paper, which gives among other interior markets Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Duluth, St, Louis, and Kansas City. There might be 
added a large number of other cities in different sections of the 
country. 

I was somewhat surprised at the statement made by the 
Senator from Colorado, in which he pointed out New York as 
the principal market. Those who have studied the question 
know that a large amount of wheat is shipped from Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, St. Louis, Galveston, New 
Orleans, and other points; and as long as there are various 
markets it would be unfair to the producers of wheat to fix 
the market price at any one city, because if you do the pro- 
ducers of wheat in Kansas and Oklahoma and Missouri and 
other States would be compelled to accept the price at New 
York, if that happened to be the place selected, less the freight. 
So instead of giving them $2, as is promised in this bill, you 
would give them $2 less the freight and other charges. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will not the Senator re- 
member that the word “interior” is used, and New York and 
Galveston and New Orleans can not be regarded as interior 
markets? P 

Mr. CURTIS. That is so, but the Senator’ from Colorado 
mentioned New York as the market place. If you take the in- 
terior, there is Chicago, there is Minneapolis, there is Duluth, 
there is Kansas City, there is Omaha, there is Denver, there is 
Portiand, and I might name other places in the same class; so 
it would be unfair to give one market place an advantage over 
all other market places. If you selected Chicago, the wheat 
producers would be compelled to pay the freight or deduct the 
freight charges; and the same would be true if Minneapolis 
should be selected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that this amendment is merely to 
compel the Government to pay the freight of the farmers? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it is not. This amendment is to do jus- 
tice to the wheat growers of this country. The freight would 
come out of the farmer and not out of the Government. There 
is no reason why the man who produces wheat in the neighbor- 
hood of Minneapolis, if Minneapolis should be selected as the 
place; should receive more for his wheat than the producer in 


Oklahoma or Nebraska, and he does not ask any more. All the 
farmers of this country want is fair and just treatment, and 
they are not asking anything-more of the Government. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, before this amendment is voted 
upon I want the Senate to understand just what they are voting 
on. If they will turn to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon, page 1, the next to the last line, I will construe it 
as I understand it: 

Said board shall thereupon fix such guaranteed 
official standards for wh j] 
3 act, upoteved yeei 1910 = 

That is, it is the duty of the board to fix prices for all of the 
official standard grades of wheat. Then it continues: 

It shall from time to 
as it shall deem wise in connection with com soante much regulations 
131 governing conditions of delivery and payment, and differences 
of the United Beaten adopting Na a parte principal primary marketa 
— n dopi 1 g No. 1 northern as the principal interior 

It is thus made the duty of the board to fix the price for No. 
1 northern at the principal interior primary market, wherever 
that may be. If there is a doubt here as to which it is, the board 
will decide. -I think myself they will fix it at Minneapolis. 
Then it is the duty of the board, allowing for differences in 
location and the cost of transportation, to fix the price at all 
the principal primary markets, whether they are interior or 
seaboard markets; and, if my judgment, they will have to fix 
the price at New York higher than $2. I should think they would 
have to fix it higher at Chicago, but I do not know. 

The Senate will readily see the reason for that. Assume that 
a man has 100 acres of splendid land at the top of some moun- 
tain range, and there is no access to that tract of land but a 
trail. It will not be of any value to him except for grazing pur- 
poses. If he constructs a road to it, wheat raised there will 
be worth as much as it will fetch in the market after deducting 
the cost of transporting it to market. You may have a million 
bushels of wheat in some place, and it is worthless unless there 
are people there to consume it, unless you can move it some- 
where where there is a market for it. So, then, it is the duty 
of the board to take one single standard by which the prices 
at all other interior primary markets shall be graded, and also 
all other seaboard markets. 

The history of this amendment is this: It was first sug- 
gested that the price be fixed at a dollar and a half a bushel. 
As an eastern man I thought that was high, but I agreed to it. 
It was next proposed to put it at $1.66. I agreed to that, reluc- 
tantly. The next proposition was $1.75, and it was so printed 
in the original amendment. I agreed to that. Then the western 
farmers came to me and said, “If you fix-it at $1.75 at Minne- 
apolis, we in the Far West will only get $1.25 for our grades of 
wheat at that point. Put it at $2 and in North Dakota the 
farmer will get $1.85 a bushel for his best No. 1 northern wheat 
and the man who is farther away will get $1.75, and for the 
inferior grades of wheat he will get as low as $1.50.” It was in 
response to that argument that I agreed to vote for No. 1 north- 
ern wheat at Minneapolis at $2 a bushel. 

I fear that if this amendment is pressed and adopted it will 
have this result—that the minimum price for wheat will not be 
voted into this bill at all. I myself will gladly accept that result, 
If this amendment is adopted, it will justify me in voting against 
fixing the price of wheat at $2, because it will have the effect 
of putting the price of wheat at Minneapolis, Chicago, and New 
York away above $2. I can not justify myself to my constitu- 
ents for fixing a price that will put flour in excess of $9 a barrel 
at Minneapolis, making it $12 and 813 a barrel when sold to 
families in New Hampshire. This next winter I shall not be 
able to explain to men working at low wages in our eastern 
manufacturing centers why I was willing to vote for a Govern- 
ment-fixed price for wheatin excess of $2 a bushel. 

I hope the friends of the measure will not insist on putting 
through this amendment. I believe—I really and sincerely 
believe—that it will imperil the whole matter of fixing a mini- 
mum price for wheat if it is adopted. I can not vote for it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
New Hampshire, if I understand him correctly, misunderstands 
the purport of this bill and the proposed amendment. ‘The bill 
provides for a minimum guaranty only, not a maximum; it pro- 
vides for those minimum guaranties at the principal interior 
points of sale, not at New York or Galveston or New Orleans or 
any of these exporting places. 

The Senator ought to remember that, taking a place like Min- 
neapolis, the greater part of the grain that is shipped to that 
point is ground there; it is made into flour. So the wheat is not 
exported anywhere else; it is sent in the shape of flour to the 
different sections of the United States. That is true of Buffalo; 


rice for each of the 
er the United States 
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ít is true to a great extent, I think, probably, of Kansas City 
and a number of the other interior points where they have large 
milling interests. 

Now, how would this bill, if it becomes a law, be operative? 
I do not believe, as I understand that you can fix a higher 
price than 82 per bushel at any point—I mean a guaranteed 
price of $2 per bushel at any point. 

Mr. HOLLIS, Mr. President, will the Senator yield te me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It is made the duty of the commission under 
the bill te fix the price at any of the primary markets upon the 
price at Minneapolis. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr, HOLLIS. Will the Senator state to me if the price at 

Minneapolis is $2, is the board going to fix the price at New 
York higher than 522 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; that is not at all the meaning. Take 
No 1 northern at the principal primary market as the basis. I 
understand simply by that that No. 1 northern at the standard 
price at Minneapolis would be $2. 

Mr. HOLLIS. And how much would it be—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. That would allow the 


fixing of a different grade, for instance, No. 2 northern at Minne- | 


apolis, at a less price, and No. 2 northern at at a less 
price. If we put in the werd “ market” for what little you have 
of No. 1 northern it would be $2 at Chicago, My understanding 
of the bill is that the price would not be more than $2 at any 
one of these interior points, and that where we speak of the basis 
it refers to the grade taken as the basis and not the point of 
delivery as the basis. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Win the Senator tell me, because he knows 
_ the business, assuming that the commission fix the price on No. 
i northern at Minneapolis at $2 per bushel, what would he feel 
ought to be the price fixed for No. 1 northern in New York? 


Mr. McCUMBER. I would not fix the price of No. 1 northern | 


iu New York because—— 

Mr. HOLLIS. It would be the duty of the board under the 
bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because New York is not a primary mar- 
kei. It is simply an exporting market. I would, however, fix 
the price on No. 1 northern in Duluth, which is the interior mar- 
ket, at $2; I would fix it at Rochester and at Buffalo at $2; that 


is, that would be the minimum, if there were any portion of it 


raised. But there is no necessity of fixing those prices in 
Rochester or Buffalo, because the adjacent country there pro- 
duces no grain whatever that is denominated northern, either 
No. 1 or No. 2. The northern grains are raised in Minnesota, 
in the two Dakotas, in eastern Montana, and in all of the Cana- 
dian country west of the Red River of the North, and east of the 
Rockies. 


Now, how would the price be fixed at Kansas City? Kansas 


City would have no No. 1 northern. There is no No. 1 northern 
sold in Kansas City, but if by a comparison of the milling value 
of No. 1 hard winter wheat in Kansas City it was found to be 


worth within 3 cents as much as No. 1 northern, then of course it | 


would be $1.97, because the word “ equivalent” there must be 


construed to mean equivalent in value for milling purposes. 


Otherwise it would have no meaning whatever. 

Mr. President, it seems to me to be perfectly proper that we 
should fix a price the equivalent of $2 a bushel at all these in- 
terior points. These interior points are then supplied from the 
grain that is raised in the particular section. That is where you 
fix the price for the particular kind of wheat that is raised in 
that section. When you fix No. 1 red winter in Chicago you 
fix it at $2 or its equivalent, compared with No, 1 northern in 
Minneapolis, If the No. 1 red winter in Chicago was worth 
within 2 cents as much for milling purposes as No. 1 northern 
in Minneapolis according to the Minneapolis grades that are 
used, or the Federal grades, if we adopt the Federal 5 then 
it would be worth $1.98 in Chicago. 
bill, namely, that none shall be guaranteed at less than the 
equivalent of $2 fer No. 1 northern and none shall be guar- 
anteed for more than that at any point in the United States. 


There is not a sxllable in the bill that guarantees to a producer 


that any one shall*receive more than $2 at any point. 
Now, remember that this is merely a guaranty of a minimum 
price provided the Government sees fit to guarantee it. It does 


not guarantee a maximum price. If the supply and demand | 


throughout the world will compel the bidding for a greater price 
than $2 per bushel, then a greater price of course will prevail. 
This is simply the minimum and does not affect the higher 
prices which the law of supply and demand may secure. This 
is why, Mr. President, I am willing to vote for this meas- 
ure. I would not be willing to vote for it under any circum- 


That is the purpose of the 


if it fixed $2 as the maximum that might be charged 
grain in the United States, because the law of supply and 


demand will govern that. 
I wish to say once more, Mr. President, in closing, that I can 
not hear Senators talk about Liverpool fixing the price of the 


the United States without my mind going back 
to a gentleman by the name of Rip Van Winkle, who was asleep 
It may be that 40 or 60 years ago the Liverpool 

had something to do with our price, when our consump- 
t home was comparatively smail compared with the ex- 
ports; but our consumptive market to-day takes about six- 
sevenths of all the grain produced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the time of which Thomas 
Jefferson wrote seems to be at hand. He said when the people 
in the cities began to pile up on each other they then would 
That period is here, it appears. so 


of food. They will spread out in the country. Possibly when 
they reach out in the rural districts old mother earth will disinfect 
the conditions of municipal living. Before the disinfection occurs, 
however, a considerable destruction will result. In later years 
the time to which Jefferson referred was predicted by the 
historian, Macaulay, in a quotation that is familiar to every 
Senator. He said we have not yet reached the test of the 
stability of our institutions. We are reaching it in just such 
eras as this. We are reaching it in the dangerous concentration 
of our population in the large municipalities. 

This country will never be destroyed by the rural population. 
There will be enough sturdy independence and integrity sur- 
vive among those who live in less densely crowded areas to pre- 
serve the country. If anything occurs of a sinister kind it will 
be in the crowded centers of population, from which this de- 
mand comes for the passage of such bills as this. It is the pre- 
monitory symptom of agrarian agitation for the taking of land, 
for seizing the products of land can not be different from taking 
the land itself. Fixing the price of the products of land is the 
threshold of taking the land. It is a part of the single-tax 
r and is the opening wedge to confiscate land by the 
use of the tax power. In saying democracy for Europe we will 

lose it at home. 

Mr. President, we have seen cotton and wool and their 
fabrics stricken out of this bill. We have seen aluminum 
stricken out. We have seen copper stricken out. We have seen 
iron and steel and their products stricken out. We have seen 
agricultural implements stricken out. We have seen hemp and 
the products of hemp, binding twine, and everything the farmer 
needs stricken out. We have seen every manufactured article 
that the tiller of the soil must buy stricken out, until this bill 
stands to-day as a regulatory proposed measure for the pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs alone. We haye seen that committed de- 
liberately, and now this amendment comes to make the interior 
primary market a single point in the country, and make it New 
Pag or some o seaboard export point in actual practice. 

The amendment offered by the senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr, Hrrencock] would make it the principal interior primary 
market of the country. That would be in accordance with ex- 
isting economic law, because the price of wheat depends upon 
the amount that must be bored out by the inspector, tolled out 
by the common carrier, and taken out by the broker before it 
reaches the mill or the ultimate consumer. But as the amend- 
ment is originally written without the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, it would be simply a point fixed at some 
point in the interior of the United States by the department, by 
the President, by the food administrator, or some authority 
outside of any written language in the bill. 

It has been insisted that the farmer was the beginning of this 
agitation. This is an error. It had its origin in the cities, among 
men and women who produce nothing that feeds the human 
race. It began with the consumers in the cities and it will end 
with the consumers in the cities, either in legislation or in a 
tumultuous manner, in riots, before it has spent its misdirected 
force. : 

Senators are not, I think, sufficiently advised of the dangers 
of the machinery they are forging in such legislation as this. 
It always seems so much easier to bow to manufactured clamor 
than oppose it. We will repent in sackcloth and ashes when 
the damage is done. 

I will take my chances with the ultimate consumer. I am 
thinking about the producer of the foodstuffs, who must first uf 
all produce anything before it can be consumed. We have disem- 
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boweled the farmer literally in this bill as it stands to-day and 
forced his surplus he sells into a market made by law and com- 
3 him to buy in a market free and open under the laws of 
trade, . 

I wish to insert as a part of my time, without reading, a letter 
from the Illinois coal operators. I have no sympathy with 
anybody who asks undue profits on any merchandise he is 
selling. I send the letter, addressed to myself from Mr. Hon- 
nold, secretary-treasurer of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, dated July 19, 1917, inclosing with it an article or letter 
to Mr. Morrow from the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association. 
I ask that the letter and the article be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record without reading. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tue ILLINOIS COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, July 19, 1917. 


Hon. LAWRENCE T. SHERMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Senator: We attach hereto and would like to commend to 
your careful reading and consideration copy of a letter issued by the 
commissioner of Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, discussing the 
sonaitions surrounding coal industry in the United States at the 
present time. 

Mr. Morrow has so excellently stated the facts that there remains 
notbing for us to add. The conditions which he describes as affecting 
production of coal and its distribution from the Pittsburgh district are 
the conditions that prevail in Illinois. s 

Thanking yon in advance for your careful protection of the interests 
of onr industry as against unwarrantable and shortsighted assaults 
now being made or contemplated and assuring you that your effort in 
so protecting the tndustry will be alike appreciated both by operators 
and miners, I am, 

Very truly, yours, F. C. HONXOLD, 
Seeretary-Treasurer. 


PITTSBURGH COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
PiTTSBURGH, PA. 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: I am taking the liberty of writing to Abe because legis- 
lation proposed by Senators POMERENE, CALDER, and others affecting the 
coal-mining industry, vitally concerns the interest of the whole country, 
‘and particularly such an industrial State as Indiana. 

The coal-mining industry asks no special favors nor pleads for any 
special treatment. We merely desire that Congress shall act in the 
light of accurate information and clear thinking. The discussion in 
the Senate, however, indicates a surprising misunderstanding of the true 
conditions and a disturbing readiness to adopt ill-considered measures 
that ignore the real causes of the trouble. 

I shall not enlarge upon the conditions causing the complaint. 
are doubtless familiar with the difficulty consumers haye had in obtain- 
ing coal and with the fact that prices have been unduly high. In con- 
sidering remedies for these conditions it is important to understand 
their causes and to fit the treatment to the ailment. You have doubt- 
less heard it charged that high prices have been caused by concerted 
action on the part of coal operators in violation of the law. Your own 
understanding will assign e weight to these unfounded and unjust 
allegiations when 15 consider that the United States Department of 
Justice, the Federal Trade Commission, and dozens of State, municipal, 
and county officials and nd juries have been constantly inquiring 
into all the activities of every organization in the b ess, have 
examined the correspondence, the sales books, and the records of scores 
of coai companies, and that the entire business of the coal industry 
has been conducted for months under the searching scrutiny of all the 
agencies for the enforcement of the State and Federal antitrust laws. 

Briefly, the real causes for the trouble are as follows: Extraordinary 
industrial demand for coal has coincided with a shortage of available 
transportation, and consumers have bid against each other in a scramble 
to obtain coal. Such action under such conditions produced the logical 
effect on prices. This country is asking this zar some 50, 000 
tons more of coal than ever before. The United States Geological Sur- 
yey and the Federal Trade Commission state that the mines can readily 
produce two or three times that much additional coal over and above 
the production of 1916 if they have sufficient cars. Railroad cars are 
essential to steady mine operation because bituminous coal is not 
stored at the mines, and hence the mines are unable to run unless they 
can dump their output constantly into waiting railroad cars. More- 
over, storage of coal at the mines is not desired because such storage 
ought to be made at the places of consumption, so that stored supplies 
can be drawn on prop and surely when and as needed. 

The mines in the Pittsburgh district alone can ship nearly 1,000,000 
tous more of coal each month if they have adeguate transportation. 
The mines here and throughout the country generally have not at an 
time since last October had sufficient railroad cars to ship the coal whic 
consumers were demanding The mines in this association, which are 
only a portion of those ir the Pittsburgh district, have a capacity for 
the current year of 34,200,000 tons of coal provided they have sufficient 
cars in which to ship this coal. Contracts with customers dependent on 
these mines for their coal supplies call for the shipment of approxi- 
mately 27,000,000 tons during this year, leaving more than 7,000,000 
tons which should be available for additional demands, To date, how- 
ever, solely because of the lack of transportation, production and ship- 
ments from our mines have been running at the rate of less than 24,- 
600,000 tons for the year, which is typical of the general conditions. 
You will understand the results of such conditions too readily to require 
extended exposition. 

It is true that the railroads have moved more coal during the first 
six months of this year than in a similar period during the preceding 
year, but the country needed even more coal than they moved. his 
coal was not supplied simply and solely because the railroads could not 
move Jt from the mines, hile that condition has improved somewhat, 
iLe mines in this important 83 region and in many others are 
still operating at only 70 to 75 per cent capacity because of a lack of 
sufficient railroad cars. This means that the mines are necessarily 
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ee one or two days each week, at a time when the country is clamoring 
‘or 


As we see it, this is the essential fact in the coal problem: Unless 
to permit the mines from their abundant 
Teserve capacity to supply the coal which the Nation needs factories 
must inevitably be clo next winter and pie will suffer, simply 
because at the time the coal is needed it will the mines instead of 

Boston, Indianapolis, Evansville, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Duluth, Minneapolis, and other piaces of consumption. o amount of 
price fixing or regulation or commandeering of mines will change that 
situation in the slightest particular unless transportation is available 
to haul the coal required to the points where it is needed. This is the 
carefully considered conclusion of the Federal Trade Commission, as 
given in its official report to the Senate on the bituminous-coal industry, 
and as amplified and emphasized in Commissioner Colver’s testimony on 
this subject before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Since transportation is obviously the key to the solution of this 

roblem, it is desirable to understand what is being done to 9 
sportation. You are doubtless familiar with the efforts ing 
made by the railroads themselves. In addition, the recent brn Teg har 
amendment to the interstate-commerce law gives ample authority to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to stop the transportation abuses and 
inefficiencies which are primarily responsible for the transportation 
troubles. The commissien is now taking this matter in hand and has 
organized a new division to administer the authority conferred by this 
amendment. We are satisfied that the commission, with the assistance 
of the railroads, will find means to assure the shipment of all the coal 
which the country is demanding. If the Senate doubts this. permit me 
to suggest that it should direct the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
y resolution, to see that the coal mines are given sufficient transpor- 
tation to supply the country with coal. 

If . my e transportation is furnished the mines, it is a plain con- 
clusion that coal prices will return to normal levels, because no buyer 
wil pay exorbitant prices when he can obtain 1 from a dozen 
different sellers all tager to dispose of their production, As we see it, 
this is the real remedy tor the a coal problem of the Nation 
because at one stroke it will furnish the tonnage of coal required and 
at the same time will reduce prices naturally and without any arbli- 
trary and disturbing interference with the usual business procedure. 
On the other hand, governmental price fixing and regulation can not 
add one pound to the production, but are almost certain.to reduce the 
output, complicate the distribution of coal, make it difficult for the 
consumer to obtain the particular kind which his business especially 
requires, and lead to dangerous disorganization. Tying this industry 
up with red tape can cause irretrievable disaster. 

Coal operators recognize the fact that until the transportation short- 
age is remedied some control of prices in the interest of the consumer 
may be necessary. They have e voluntarily accepted the sugges- 
tion of Secretary Lane to reduce prices and are observing the prices 
he fixed, pending fuller investigation. They will observe any others 
that he suggests later. Not another industry in the country has gone 
so far as this, Through Secretary Lane, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the committee on coal production effective temporary con- 
trol of coal prices can thus be exercised to protect the consumer until 
adequate transportation renders such control no longer necessary. 

For these reasons we hope that Congress will give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission time to exercise the broad authority which has 
been conferred upon it for the express purpose of solving just such 
problems as the coal business presents and will not, before the com- 
mission can eyen begin its remedial action, add to the difficulties of the 
coal industry by ill-advised revolutionary legislation except as a last 
renee shoe the efforts of the Interstate Commerce Commission prove 
unavailing. 

Please understand that we do not in any way oppose the eficient 
organization of industry in this Nation for the successful conduct of 
the war, but we are genuinely concerned for fear that through failure 
to understand the real crux of the coal situation Congress may enact 
hasty legislation which will precipitate a grave coal crisis next winter 
that should never occur. e causes of the trouble have been clearly 

inted out by agencies of the Government commissioned to discover 

em. Ample authority has been given other Government agencies to 
remove these causes. 55 we not hope, therefore, that in these cir- 
cumstances the Senate will display the common sense which is the first 
attribute of statesmanship. 

Should you desire more detailed information in re: 
of this question on which we have the facts, I shal 
you. 


ct to any phase 
be glad to serve 


Very truly, yours, — 
y Commissioner. 


Mr. SHERMAN. In connection with that in my own time 
I read a telegram from Quincy, III., July 17, 1917, addressed to 
myself. It is as follows: 


Quincy, ILL., July 17, 1917. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y.. SHERMAN, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We are one of the largest food manufacturers in the world. The dig- 
tillers throughout the country are buying up the corn. Grits we used 
to buy at $1.10 we now have to pay $4.40 for. People like ourselves 
might as well consider going out of business at a time when the people 
of the country are striking and rioting in different parts of the country 
on account of the high cost of living. Authorities are so conducting 
public affairs that corn that ought to be used in food is going into 
Whisky; the result is now that cash corn for immediate use is higher 
than wheat. This is an outrage and ought to be poppie at once, The 
Senate ought to give notive to the county that a bill be passed pro- 
hibiting the use of grain for spirits, and that all whisky manufactured 
from grain since July 1 will be destroyed. This is the most outrageous 
situation that coald be canceived of when the whole world is hungry 
and part of it starving and the distillers still permitted to buy the 

rain in enormous guantities, bringing the price of corn used by us in 
fhe form of grits up to four times as much as former prices and double 
the Ponies of a year ago. If you can beat this for inhumanity, please 
ady us. 


This is signed by the United Cereal Mills, by Arthur Duun, its 
vice president. 

The industrial world has done as much recently to make men 
sober, Mr. President, as the moral lectures from the platforms 
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of the country. I never discussed the moral phase of the 
whisky question—I am not competent to do so—but I have seen 
pay rolls running into thousands of men. The pay rolls of 
Saturday night or Monday morning, one after another, have 
‘been the greatest temperance apostles in the industrial world. 

Nobody wants a drunken man on the pay roll. No man wants 
him in his office. I am taking this my only opportunity of 
inserting this telegram in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
benefit of the conference committee that finally will settle what 
sections shall remain in this legislation. i 

I wish to place a concluding warning. I take my own political 
life in my hands with indifference. I propose to do so on this 
bill. I propose to take my chances on explaining it to the 
many who will consider themselves outraged. Outside of New 
York, I think the largest city population is in my own State 
of any other of the 48 States in the Union, not excepting even 
the State of Pennsylvania. The city of Chicago is a city of 
consumers. There is nothing raised in it except in a com- 
paratively few isolated cabbage patches and market gardens 
in Cook County outside of the corporate limits. 

Mr. President, we to-day in this legislation are putting it in 
the hands of a few men to discourage the great army of those 
who produce the food that must support both our armies and 
our civil population. I will take my chances with the pro- 
ducer and those amenable to reason in the final result. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, is the pending amendment open 
to amendment? ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocr]. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask if it is open to amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would say not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
wish to ask the Chair whether in answering the Senator from 
Montana he had reference to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]? . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair had reference to 
the state of the record, which is that the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon is pending. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is some misunderstanding. I 


should like to have the question stated on which we are about to 


vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. In two places in the printed amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the first on page 
2, line 10, where it reads “at the principal interior primary 
market,” the proposition is to strike out the word “ market” 
and insert the word “ markets,” making it plural. The same 
amendment occurs on page 3, line 2. a 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Now, one further inquiry. This is the 
amendment the Senate is now about to vote upon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It has no relation to the minimum price? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. None whatever; it simply changes 
the word “market” to “markets.” The Senator from Ne- 
braska demands the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. z 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. I 
am in doubt as to what his attitude would be on this amendment, 
and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 
The junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] has a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 
We have arranged to transfer these pairs so that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Thomas] and the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Farr] will stand paired, allowing the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Kenprick] and myself to vote. I therefore vote. I 
vote “yea.” : 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when, Mr. THoaras’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
THOMAS] on account of illness. I will state that he has a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER]. : : 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer 


pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 5 


Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucHEs] and vote “ nay,” 
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Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). Ihave a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. I 
am advised that the junior Senator from Idaho would vote as I 
shall yote, and I am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], which I transfer to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Because of the absence of the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Saurs], with whom I have a gen- 
eral pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Walsh] to the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Brapy] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE, I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam] and the Senator from California 
[Mr, PHeran] are detained from the Senate on official business. 

The result was dnnounced—yeas 49, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—49. 
Bankhead Hardwick Overman Sterling 
Brand Hitchcock Page Stone 
Calder Hustin Penrose ‘Thompson 
Colt Jones, Wash. Phelan Townsend 
Cum Kellogg Poindexter Underwood 
Curtis Kendrick Reed Vardaman 
Fernald La Follette Sheppard Wadsworth 
France eCumber Sherman Warren 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Shieids Watson 
re cNary Simmons Weeks 
Gronna Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Hale New Smith, Mich. 
Harding Norris Smith, 8. C. 
NAYS—32. 
Ashurst James McLean Shafroth 
Johnson, Cal. Martin Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Myers Smoot 
Broussard King Newlands Sutherland 
berlain Kirby Owen Swanson 
berson Knox Ransdell Tillman 
Fletcher Lewis Robinson Trammell 
ollis Lodge Saulsbury Williams 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Brady Kenyon Thomas 
Dill Gof Pittman Walsh 
Fall Hughes Pomerene Wolcott 
Gallinger Jones, N. Mex. Smith, Md. 5 


So Mr. Hircucock’s amendment to the amendment was 


agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] as 
amended. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr, STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I move to amend the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon by striking out, on 
page 2 of the amendment, on line 22, after the word “ guaranty,” 
down to and including the word “ absolute,” on line 5, page 3. 
The language which I propose to strike out reads as follows: 

The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat from 
the passage of this act to the ist day of January, 1919, shall be based 
upon No. 1 northern or its equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel 
at the principal interior primary markets. This guaranty shall not be 
dependent upon the action of the President or said board under the 
first part of section, but is hereby made absolute. 

In all the weary days that this bill has been before the Sen- 
ate or the committee for consideration it has never before been 
proposed to fix a price of any commodity by statute. Such a 
proposition has never been considered until the so-called leaders 
at 8 o'clock yesterday brought it in. Every bill, every report, 
either in the House or in the Senate, has proposed to fix a 
minimum price by the President or by a commission. So this 
proposition is entirely new and has never been investigated by 
any committee of House or Senate. 

The effect of the amendment I have proposed, if agreed to, 
would be to leave the fixing of the price of wheat with the 
board under instructions from the President, and would strike 
out that part of the amendment that fixes the minimum price 
by statute. To begin with, I desire to say that I am not en- 
thusiastic at all about the amendment to the amendment. I 
offer it because I think the expression of the Senate ought to be 
taken on it. I am not sure but what I am wrong; I believe I 
never was more in doubt as to what was the proper course to 
pursue than on some of the various questions which have arisen 
in regard to this bill, but it seems to me that it is at least 
worthy of candid thought whether or not we ought to fix the 
minimum price by statute. We are traveling on an untrodden 
legislative path. r 

The first objection to doing it by statute is that we have 
included in a minimum price wheat which has already been 


produced. My amendment would strike this out. We ought 
to bear in mind that the only excuse for fixing a minimum 
price and the primary object of fixing a minimum price 
is to stimulate production. We can not increase the production 
of the present year; the wheat has already ripened, and a large 
part of it is already harvested. So we are fixing a minimum 
price on something that is already produced, and that can not 
effect the stimulation of production. 

In the next place, I do not profess to have, and I have not 
talked with any Senator who has professed that he had, a 
sufficiently intricate knowledge of the technicalities of the 
situation to be competent on the evidence properly to fix a 
minimum price, We have not until this amendment came in 
here been discussing the question. I do not mean to say that 
the Senate is not competent to fix a minimum price, but it is 
now proposing to do it offhand and without any investigation. 
The amendment has not even come from a committee; it has 
come from a body of alleged leaders, whose names are not 
publicly known even to the Senate. We have had the relation 
of a story here this morning from the Senator from New 
Hampshire, who I presume is one of the leaders who drafted 
the amendment. He says that they at first fixed the price at 
$1.50, then at $1.60, then at $1.66, then at $1.75, and then at 
$2. They made no investigation. They took no evidence. They 
only guessed. 

It is a question of some doubt as to whether or not the fixing 
of the price ought to be done after a careful investigation even 
by the board which we have provided for in the bill. Some 
Senators fear that if they are permitted to fix the minimum 
price they will not fix it high enough. Mr. President, I have 
no fear of that. Whether they want or whether they do not 
want to see a high price for wheat, the object this board will 
have in view will be to stimulate production. They will know 
that unless they fix the price sufficiently high production will 
not be stimulated; it will not be increased. 

For the crop that is to be planted this fall there are still 30, 
60, and in some instances 90 days remaining, and as to spring 
wheat, especially, several months before it will be necessary to 
fix the price, during which time proper investigation could be 
made and the price fixed accordingly. : 

So far aş my knowledge goes, I do not know that the price 
fixed in the amendment is wrong. It may be too high and it 
may be that it is too low, and that before it is necessary to fix 
the price for the crop that is not yet planted there may be evi- 
dence sufficient to convince fair-minded men that the price ought 
to be higher. There is a general belief, among some classes at 
least—I do not know whether or not it is correct—that the board 
will be able to fix the permanent price of wheat by whatever mini- 
mum price is fixed, either by the board or by law, It is claimed 
by some that this board, practically controlling all the purchases 
of wheat by all of the allied Governments and by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, will be such a large purchaser of 
wheat that they can absolutely control its price, so that the 
minimum price will become the maximum price as well. To-day, 
when we are fixing the minimum price for wheat which has now 
been produced at $2 a bushel, and the market price of that same 
wheat is from $2.50 to $2.60 a bushel, it may be that this act 
wiil take from the farmers of the United States many millions 
of dollars on a product already produced. So it seems to me that 
we are not safely legislating when we take this step. As I 
sald in the beginning, Mr. President, I may be wrong about it. 
It is a new step in government; none of us has ever had any 
experience in it; it is a most extraordinary step to take; and we 
ought not to take it until we are absolutely satisfied that what- 
ever minimum price may be fixed will be absolutely justified. 
It seems to me, therefore, Mr. President, that this board that 
we propose to create by this act ought to be given power to fix 
the price, under the direction of the President, as the first part 
of the bill provides. 

There is another reason, I think, why we ought not to fix the 
minimum price by statute. The crop that is harvested in July 
and in August is the crop that is used during the entire year, 
Somebody must hold that wheat. I think everybody concedes 
that, if we permit the market to go undisturbed and unmanipu- 
lated, the price of wheat would gradually go up as the year pro- 
gressed ; that the model condition would be to have the farmer 
himself hold the wheat; but it would be necessary for him to 
get a higher price for it in September than he did in July or in 
August. He ought to have a little higher price for it in October, 
and so òn, up to the time when the next crop is harvested. 

The price proposed to be fixed is a minimum price for the 
entire time from now until January 1, 1919. A scientifically 
arranged minimum price, I believe, ought to provide a different 
price for the various months of the year, running up as the year 
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progressed. Otherwise everybody who produces wheat, espe- 
cially if the board by its buying operations could control abso- 
lutely the price and make it a fixed price, would put the wheat in 
the market just as soon as they could possibly do so. 

I may be mistaken; I do not claim to know that that will be 
true. I have talked with a good many Senators and I have 
talked with men who are not in the Senate who are experts on 
the question and have asked them whether that would be the 
ease. Some of them have had no hesitancy in saying that, what- 
ever minimum price is fixed by law, whether it be fixed by the 
board or by statute, will in effect become the maximum price 
and that this board has no other intention than by the use of its 
great powers of buying to make it so. 

If this should be true, then the price proposed would have 
the effect of lowering the price of every bushel of wheat now 
in existence while still in the hands of the producer. There 
is absolutely no danger of the President or this board under 
his direction fixing a price that would be disastrous to the 
farmer. Everybody concedes the price should be liberal, other- 
wise there would be a lessening instead of a stimulation of 
production, and nobody wants that—neither the producer nor 
the consumer. To be sure of winning the war we must increase 
production. There is only one way to do that, and that is to 
give the producer a liberal price. The President and the 
board all will admit are as anxious as we are to win the war. 
If they had no other motive, they would not dare to fix a price 
that was not only fair but liberal. This board would be able 
to make an investigation that we have not made, and would 
therefore be better qualified to fix the right price. No man 
here has yet claimed that he knows what the price ought to be. 
In the few hours we have had the proposition before us we 
have had no opportunity to find out. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rogerson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
the very converse of what he has said is not likely to be the 
result—namely, that a farmer being assured of $2 a bushel for 
his wheat and knowing that his wheat will not go below $2 
might hot thereby be tempted to hold it awaiting a higher 
price? $ 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be so, I will say to the Senator, but 
I do not believe it. 

Mr. REED. So I think the Senator’s logic is just going in 
the wrong direction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. € 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have answered the question 
of the Senator from Missouri a little further. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the expressions of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] regarding the amendment 
which he has offered illustrate to me the lack of fixed opinion 
among the Members of the Senate, as well as those outside of 
the Senate, as to what the effect of this bill will be. I want to 
say that, in my best judgment, it will have no practical effect 
on the cost of living. Great expectations have been aroused 
throughout the country by this bill which we have had under 
consideration for so long. Personally I have tried my best to 
come to some conclusive judgment as to whether the bill will 
be productive of any good or whether it will be an injury to the 
country. I sincerely trust that it will not injure the country 
in any way, but I do not believe that it will be productive of any 
great good. 

However, the expectations of the people of this country have 
been aroused to such a pitch by the articles which have been 
printed in the newspapers and by the assertions of those who 
are in favor of this class of legislation, that personally I do not 
feel that I could be responsible for defeating those expectations, 
having no special pride of opinion myself, and being always 
ready to yield if a majority of the people of my country are 
against me. If I had any fixed opinions, any certain opinions, 
that this bill would work injury, I should not under any circum- 
stances vote for it, but I merely want to call attention to the 
fact that those of us who have tried very hard to reach some 
conclusive judgment are probably very much in the condition of 
mind of the Senator from Nebraska when he expressed the 
reasons for his proposing this amendment. 

I think I shall vote for this bill, but I want to disavow any“ 
certitude that this bill will work the great good that is claimed 
for it by many of the Members of this body and by practically 
the overwhelming public judgment of the people of this country 
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“at this time. I hope it will. 
experiment in legislation, which to some extent is dangerous, 
and which is certainly novel in this country, have had the benefit 
of knowing what the effect of this class of legislation will be. 

So far as amendments are concerned, I shall, of course, try 
to perfect the bill and do my best to put it in as good shape as 
possible. I only call attention to the state of mind shown by 
the Senator from Nebraska to show that.I believe that is the 
general state of mind in the country of those who have tried to 
consider this bill. , 

I myself have very earnestly tried to reach some definite 
conclusion, but as yet I am not sure that we shall benefit anybody 
by the passage of this bill. We shall certainly not change the 
laws of trade and the natural laws of supply and demand, which 
will govern the produce of the farmers of this country or the 
produce of any other branch of business, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rise to express the hope 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] may prevail. What has thus far taken place under the 

provisions of the bill so far adopted is about this, that we have 
legislated upon the laborer in the factory and in the mine bread 
to be made out of flour at $13.50 a barrel. It may be that there 
will be a short crop or a large crop of wheat; nobody knows 
which; but if there should be a large crop of wheat and the 
Government should go on, at the expense of the United States 
Treasury, passing over to the workingman in the mine and in 
the factory bread at the price made necessary by $13.50 flour, 
how long do you suppose they and their wives would stand it? 

I belong to the farming class; but the farmer has no right, 
and neither has anyone else, to this sort of legislation. Not only 
for the reason the Senator from Nebraska has expressed, which, 
in my opinion, was well expressed and well coordinated, but 
for the reason which I have just mentioned, we ought to hesi- 
tate before we undertake this sort of thing. We are antici- 
pating a minjmum price away in advance of actual and un- 
known future conditions. We do not know what they will be. 
There ought to be a stimulation of the production of foodstuffs, 
and maybe there ought to be a minimum price, but that mini- 
mum price ought to be fixed to meet conditions, and it ought to 
be fixed by this board, if there is to be a board. 

Mr. President, either we can or we can not trust the President 
to select an able and honest man or an honest and able board. 
If we can not, then we ought not to pass this bill at all; it will 
be a ridiculous thing to pass it. If we can trust the members 
of the board, then they ought to be left to fix a minimum price. 
There is not the slightest danger that they will not fix one high 
enough to stimulate production, because that is the object of the 
existence of the board itself. I hope the amendment will pre- 
yail. z i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I shall vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska, for this reason: In 
framing the amendment which was submitted by me, fixing a 
price of not less than $2 per bushel at a principal interior mar- 
ket, we thought that the price was a high one to place upon 
wheat; but I contemplated that prices at other interior markets, 
whatever others might be established, would be governed by the 
price at the one principal market, less the freight; for instance, 
the guaranteed price of wheat at the interior market in North 
Dakota, under the bill as it was framed, would be $2, less the 
usual freight charge to the central or principal market. Now, 
as the Lill was amended a little while ago by the vote of the 
Senate, establishing more than one market, we have practically 
guaranteed a price of $2 in every market that may be estab- 
lished in the United States. It is true there may be 1 additional 
market, or there may be 2, or there may be 5, or there may be 
20; but, wherever the market is, we have changed present con- 
ditions so as to allow a $2 price in every market that may be 
established by the board. s 

So I agree with the Senator from Nebraska that, inasmuch as 
we have changed the whole trend of the business of the country 
by the amendment adopted a while ago, we now ought to strike 
cut the guaranteed price and leave the question to the board. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I never was more astounded in 
my life than to hear the statement just made by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. When this bill in its earlier 
stages came here with food and fuel embraced in its provisions, 
and those things employed in the production of food and fuel, 
it was after debate conceded that it was unfair to single out 
a particular class, to take away the market of the particular 
products of that class, and compel the producers to sell in a 
cirenmseribed and controlled market; that it was unfair to 
taka away the farmer's market for his wheat and leave the 
producer of steel the world’s high prices, to compel the 


farmer to buy that steel at the world prices; that it was unfair 


. 


If it shall, we shall then by an | to take away the farmer’s market for his wheat and allow the 


man who controls the copper mines to have the benefit of the 
world’s market; that it was unfair to take away the world’s 
market for wheat and allow the producer of cotton the world’s 
market in which to sell and to gain great prices. Accordingly 
we began to add to the commodities which were to be controlled 
by this bill cotton, copper, steel, aluminum, and the products of 
other great institutions that are already growing very wealthy 
by means of war profits. 

After we had put into the bill the products of all these other 
institutions, so that, speaking broadly, all would be alike, a 
movement called a compromise movement was started here, and 
the proposition was to take out everything except wheat and to 
give the farmer in lieu of the wheat market which had been 
taken away from him a guaranteed price below whiclr his 
product would not go. 

The amount of $2 was agreed upon, and Senators here voted 
to take out aluminum and many other controlled products, voted 
to take out steel, voted to take out cotton, because they under- 
stood that there was to be an adequate protection written into 
this bill for the farmers of the land. 

Now that these other products have been eliminated from the 
bill, the Senator in charge of it proposes to take away the guar- 
anty that was given the farmer, upon the pretext that the 
Senate has seen fit to change the word“ market“ to“ markets,” 
so that, instead of the minimum price being fixed at one market, 
to the advantage of that market over all other markets, it shall 
be fixed under the amendment at the principal primary markets 
of the United States, so that all parts of the country will be 
treated alike. < 

Let me say to the Senator in charge of this bill that, if the 
movement he thus fathers is carried out, it will discourage pro- 
duction in this country, the production of the very thing for 
which the world stands with outstretched hands and pleads; 
you will thereby sow the seeds of discontent that will result in 
hunger, in impoverishment, and in want, instead of resulting 
in the production of a crop that will bring enough to feed the 
world. 

You can do this if you want to, on the pretext that we have 
made this bill applicable to all markets, instead of to one single 
market, that we have put Duluth, and Minneapolis, and Kansas 
City, and Chicago, and New York, and Boston, and Portland, 
Oreg., and the other primary markets upon the same basis, in- 
stead of giving one an advantage over the other; you may change 
the whole course of this understanding and agreement on that 
kind of argument if you want to; but I say, if you do, it will be 
a mistake that will be tragic in its consequences. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I confess I am astounded 
at the attitude taken by the Senator from Oregon. The Sen- 
ator has fathered a bill in the Senate the purpose of which 
was to induce production, to secure all the grain that would 
be necessary for the support of the American people, for the 
support of the American armies, and for the support of the 
people and armies of our allies. I should like to ask the 
Senator how now he proposes to induce the farmers to raise 
a good crop of wheat next year and upon what basis will he 
secure a greater amount? 

I offered an amendment but a short time ago providing 
that in determining these questions the farmer be allowed the 
reasonable expenses of labor and machinery, taxes, and all 
other factors in the production of wheat. You said by your 
vote by nearly 2 to 1, “ We refuse to give you that guaranty; 
we will not guarantee that you can have the expense of rais- 
ing that crop by any standard or by any rule.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield in a moment. Then when 
you refused to do that we took the only next step that we could 
take, and that was to guarantee at least a minimum price or 
to fix some standard of a minimum price. We knew and you 
knew that the cost of the labor the farmer employs to produce 
his crop has more than doubled; we knew and you knew that 
everything that goes into farm machinery has more than 
doubled in price; we knew and you knew that everything the 
farmer must purchase produced by other labor in the United 
States has more than doubled in price. Now, with that knowl- 
edge we asked you at least to say to the farmer, “ We will fix 
a standard that will take into consideration these higher prices, 
this higher-priced labor, these higher-priced materials that go 
into everything that you purchase, these higher prices for 
everything that you must buy to live upon,” but you said 
by your vote, “ We will do nothing of the kind.” 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McOUMBER. We appealed to you and asked at least 
that you fix a minimum standard, something upon which we 
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could rely, and you ngreed, you wise men of the Senate, that 
the minimum price ought to be $2 per bushel. 

I yield now te the Senator from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota upon what authority he says that Congress proposes to 
take away from the farmer the guaranty of a fair minimum 
price for his crop? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I base it upon the fact that, while you 
established the rule that should govern in fixing the price, if 
the Government should take over the coal production, you 
refused by a vote to fix the same standard of valuation when 
it came to the farmer’s product. There can be but one surmise 
that will arise in the mind of every farmer in this country. He 
will. do some thinking. He will say that the Senate of the 
United States voted that in the event the coal production should 
be taken over dn allowance should be made the coal operators 
for labor charges at the usual rate, that they should be paid the 
cost of production, and that they should then be given a reason- 
able return upon their investment. The farmer will say, “ You 
voted that into an amendment affecting coal, but when the 
same amendment was proposed to be applied to my products 
you voted that the same rule should not apply.” He will be 
able to draw but one conclusion, and he will be justified in 
that conclusion from the fact that never in history has he had 
that rult applied to the cost of his product—that he could never 
get the same price for his labor that could be obtained in any 
other line of business. That is the reason why his sons have 
been driven from the farm into the cities, where they might 
make better wages, as the Senator from Ohio and I were driven 
from the farm because of the lack of wages and forced into 
the great city. If there is one thing that I thank God for day 
after day it is that he enabled me in some way to get off the 
farm and get into the city, where I could secure so much more 
for a given amount of expended energy. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, now will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. I yield. My time is almost up, but 
I yield for a question. 3 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he believes for a moment that a Federal food and 
fuel control board at a time like this would be inconsiderate 
of the interests of the farmer when the object is to encourage 
him to produce food to sustain a nation at war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator a question, and one 
question may answer the other: Does the Senator believe that 
the commission will allow the farmer and his sén a price for 
their labor equivalent to what the farmer will pay for the tramp 
that he brings in from the city at three or four dollurs a day? 
If the Senator believes that they will do that then he and I 
do not believe alike. I want them to do it. The Senator does 
not want them to do it, f 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from North Dakota has a 
wrong impression. I want the farmer to be abundantly and 
profitably compensated, but I would not pick him out to be 
especially licensed to charge high prices. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then do not be afraid to vote for a $2 
minimum at any place in the United States, because no man on 
the face of the earth can raise wheat here for $2 a bushel and 
pay $4.a day for the labor that goes into it. I know enough 
about farming to know that that is a physical impossibility. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the answer to that state- 
ment is that when the Senator from North Dakota and I were 
on the farm I learned more about farming than he did. 
[(Laughter.] 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, maybe the Senator did; 
but the Senator who will tell me that he can raise grain for $1 
a bushel in the State of Ohio on land that cost $100 or $150 
an acre demonstrates to me that he does not know anything 
‘about farming, and, by Heaven, never did know anything about 
it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDING. Mr, President, only enough time to reply 
to the Senator. I said that raising $1 wheat was a profitable 
occupation in times of peace; and I say to the Senator from 
North Dakota that the knowing farmers of the country are 
buying land in Ohio at $150 an acre for the very purpose of 
going into a commercial proposition of raising wheat profit- 
ably at $1 per bushel—in times of peace, to be sure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, they are not doing it now. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, there is an honest difference of 
opinion in the Senate on this subject. Those who are interested 
in the wheat crop in the West no doubt honestly believe that 
they must get $2 plus for their wheat, or they can not afford to 
raise it. Those of us who live in the East and have to watch 
the price of flour think we have reached the limit when we get 
to $2 at Minneapolis. the fair price in North Dakota to be $1.85. 
Therefore some of us who live in the East feel that they will 
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have to vote now to cut out the guarantee? price, but that does 

not mean that the guaranteed price will not be fixed by the 

board. That is still in the bill. It will be the duty of the board, 

one of the very first things they do, to fix the fair price for 

wheat, and the board will have on it, if this form of it is retain 

a farmer of practical experience who will have his say about i 
I felt myself that $1.75 was too much, I felt that $2 was 


alfogether too much. But the way the amendment now 
stands 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
5 If the Senator will pardon me, I have not time 
yield. 
Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator just one 
question. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am very sorry, but I can not yield. I have 
more than I can say in the few minutes at my disposal. 

The way the section is drafted the Government is obliged to 
take all the wheat that is offered to it, say, at Denver, at $2 a 
bushel. To dispose of it, the Government has to pay the transpor- 
tation from Denver to New York or to Duluth, so the Govern- 
ment has to pay $2 plus. That is too much. I must pay some 
regard to the laboring men in my own State who have to buy 
flour—fiour that will cost them $12 or 813 a barrel this winter 
and for that reason I have offered an amendment which is pend- 
ing, that will be voted upon, but that I shall not have time to 
speak on when it is offered, and therefore I want to explain it 
briefly now. 

The amendment is: 

That 1 in this act shall be construed to r modify, or affect 
existing Taws against umia wian b and monopolies, and Ror etek 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, R 

That is the Clayton Act. Those provisions are these: That 
no injunction shall be issued by a United States court to prevent 
a strike unless danger of irreparable injury is affirmatively 
shown, and that labor unions shall be allowed to employ the 
usual peaceful, legitimate methods of striking. 

In the pending bill there is a provision in section 4, as fol- 
lows: It is made a punishable offense, on page 4, line 16, for a 
person to conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other 
person to limit the facilities: for transporting, producing, har- 
vesting, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any 
necessaries. Therefore if two labor-union officials should ar- 
range together for a strike, either on a railroad or in any factory 
producing necessaries, they would be punishable under this act. 
I do not think it is the intention of the Senate to do it. If: 
strikes become so dangerous, if they become so prevalent that 
the strike situation should be handled as a war measure, I shall 
be one of the first to believe in handling it, and handling it 
after due deliberation, But this situation is the same that 
existed in the Senate when we had up a few weeks ago the 
railroad priorities-of-shipment bill; and in that case the Senate 
unanimously agreed to introduce that provision, that nothing 
contained in the act should be construed to alter, amend, or 
repeal section 6 and section 20 of the Sherman Act. 

I have taken occasion tọ explain this amendment so that when 
it comes up Senators will know what they are voting on. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in view of the change of front on 
this 
3 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair inquires whether the 

nator—— 

Mr. REED. I am going to make an announcement, not to 
speak on the bill. 

In view of this change of front, I now give notice that I re- 
serve for a separate vote the amendments which were accepted 
by which there were stricken from this bill aluminum, steel, 
copper, cotton, and all other amendments striking from the bill 
articles that were once within its purview. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the question I desired to submit 
to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts] was de- 
signed to bring out more specifically his view with reference 
to what this board should be when this bill is finally signed. 
He said that he was not in favor of fixing a minimum price 
because, as I understood him, the price proposed to be fixed 
was too high; that he could not indorse a $2 minimum price, 
but that he felt very certain that the board which would be 
called upon to administer this law would fix a fair price. It is 
manifest that the Senator thinks the board would fix a less 
price than $2. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I did not mean to give that impression. 

Mr. BORAH. I am very glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not know where they would fix it, but 
they would fix it after deliberation, and whatever price they 
fixed I would be satisfied with, and can justify it to my con- 
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stituents. On the information I have gotten in the Senate 
I was willing to yote for $2 wheat, but I can not vote for $2 
wheat plus transportation. 

Mr. BORAH. Another statement made by the Senator, and 
the one to which I wanted particularly to refer, was that this 
board would have on it a farmer. I am of the opinion that 
the Senator from New Hampshire is one of those who pro- 
poses to see, if he can, that there will be just one member of 
this board when this bill comes out of conference. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Oh, not at all. I am heartily in favor of a 
commission of three, and I have so stated. I voted against 
the provision to have one member of the board. 

Mr. BORAH. I happen to know to my satisfaction that the 
word has gone forth that there will be just one member of 
this board, and that will be Mr. Hoover; and I venture to say 
that will be the exact situation when this bill comes out` 
conference. Just as there has disappeared from this bill every- 
thing protecting the farmer, just as there has been taken 
every article which enters into production, and gradually 
thing of that kind has been eliminated and the farmer 
left to stand alone, so, when this bill is finally 
satisfaction of those who are to administer it, the 
of the presence of the farmer will be eliminated, 
be off the board. Now, I voted for one member of 
and I am not urging a commission, but it does not seem 
just fair, in view of the determination to cut out 
sion, to urge that there will be a farmer on the 
reason for not fixing a minimum price. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think no more inter- 
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Mr. President, I would like to have it understood that I am 
speaking upon the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska, 
so that my 10 minutes will be charged to that particular amend- 
ment. It has become, Mr. President, in a way, the established 


Congress to Congress to include within its membership Sena- 
tors from agriculture-producing States. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry considered 
and reported upon this important subject, which has engaged 
the attention of the country and of Congress for many weeks. 
There was some division in the committee, and in the Senate 
the work of the committee was broadened so that not only 
food, feeds, and fuel but other primary products which have 
relation to the cost of producing food, feeds, 
be brought within the control of the commission 
created to take care of the interests of the country during 
emergency. Copper, iron ore and its products, aluminum, 
many of the basic things the price of which determines the 
of food production were brought within the terms 
Then, Mr. President, agencies were set at work 
which led to copper, steel, aluminum, and various other 
interests of tremendous power, assuming to take away 
committee designated under the rules to make this bill 
the Senate of the United States the consideration of 
in its forming. And so the manufacturing interests of 
England, the aluminum interests, the copper interests of Utah 
and other sections of the country, the steel interests, took them- 
selves off into a corner and produced a bill. It bears no name. 
It is brought in here, proposed to be introduced by “ Mr. Blank 
when the time comes, and it is so framed, Mr. President, as to 
undo the work of the Senate, undo the work of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and take care of steel, of aluminum, 
and of copper, and of all the other great interests, free them 
from any control that will regulate their profits, and fix upon 
agriculture the burden of furnishing to the country, to the 
world, the products of the soil, regulated by whom? Regu- 
lated, sir, by a board. But, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
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into his hands the destiny of that great interest in the United 
States. The bill which he favored, the testimony which he has 
given before the Agricultural Committee, makes it 

clear that his idea is to control the price of wheat. He said in 
his confidential testimony to the Committee on Agriculture in 


the House that he was the sole purchasing agent for the allied 
Governments. With the present European harvest behind him 
he could manipulate the market and possibly force the price 
of wheat down to 75 cents a bushel. 

Mr. President, for some weeks, in the consideration of this 
bill, we have had an exhibition of the operations of those great 
and powerful interests that have been so potential for the last 
quarter of a century in controlling legislation. We can now ` 
follow step by step the changes made in this bill and at every 
stage of its consideration you will detect the hand of these 
powerful masters. The aim of this legislation is to control 
the food supply; that means to control the prices of the prod- 
ucts of the farms. It was natural that Senators from the great 
agricultural States should object to- Government control of 
the prices of the products of their States when the great manu- 
facturing States were given a free hand to gouge and extort 
from the public by the imposition of unprecedented prices for 
the output of the factories. 

There was such an outcry against this discrimination, it was 
so unjust and so offensive to the American sense of fair play, 
that it became evident the bill could not pass without radical 
amendment. The men representing the great agricultural 
States must be a So one by one it was determined by 
recorded votes of the Senate that in addition to food and feed and 
fuel, iron ore, steel and its products, harvesting machinery, copper 
and aluminum, and many other products should be subject to 
price control, and finally cotton, the sacred product of the South, 
was included. The bill was undergoing such change on the 
floor of the Senate as would make it a measure of real value to 
the consuming public. 

When cotton was included it gave copper and steel and alu- 
minum the opportunity and there was formed a new combination. 
Cotton and steel and copper united and framed a substitute 
bill. The Senate has been led to adopt the work of this special 
committee—the committee that does its business in a corner— 
not the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, but the com- 
mittee that prepared this substitute bill to be offered by “ Mr. 
Blank,” a bill the main purpose of which is to fix the prices of 
agricultural products. 

Under legislation previously enacted, the embargo legislation, 
there was taken from the agricultural interests of the country its 
world market. That legislation confined the farmers to their 
domestic market, and this bill now proposes to fix their prices in 
the home market. In the consideration of this measure you 
have lured Senators from the agricultural States to vote one 
proposition after another with the expectation that you would 
at least name in this bill a minimum price for their wheat. Now 
it is proposed to deprive them even of that protection. You have 
narrowed the bill down to a proposition that limits the farmer 
to the domestic market and proposes to place within the will of 
one man the power of saying to the toilers upon the farm what 
they shall receive for their wheat, as well as all other products. 

All the other products of the country have been taken out of 
the bill. You do not think that the price of agricultural imple- 
ments should be controlled. You voted that out of the bill. 
the control of the prices of cotton and its manufac- 
tures out of the bill. You voted copper out of the bill. You 
voted steel, iron ore, and all its products out of the bill, from 
which are being derived profits that stagger the imagination, and 
you are handing the agricultural interests of the country over to 
a commission that, under penalty of going to jail, bids them to 


i 


production below cost, but in all human probability you are leav- 
ing it to the will of one man, who said, with regard to wheat, 
in a confidential statement before a committee of Congress: 


I would go into the market with my European harvest behind me and 
— the market. I might manipulate the price down to 75 cents 
per bushel. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am frank to say that 
if the amendment of my colleague [Mr. Norris] carries I shall 
feel constrained to vote against this bill. I said in proposing 
my amendment to make the gaurantee definite some time ago 
that the only thing that reconciled me to voting for this bill, 
which is directed against the raisers of wheat, would be the 
fact that it contained an absolute guarantee of a minimum 
price. If my colleague’s amendment carries, that guarantee is 
practically wiped out. It is left to the will of the President to 
permit the guarantee or not. No minimum is esablished, and 
the farmer will not have any positive guarantee whatever, 

Mr. President, I have already indicated how this bill has been 
finally pared down until it practically bears solely upon the 
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fuel proprietors and the wheat raisers. Cotton has been taken 
out because the cotton raisers objected to haying these severe 
restrictions put upon them. Copper has been taken out because 
the copper producers objected. Steel and iron have been taken 
out because the steel producers and the iron producers objected. 
All these and other products have been taken out from under 
the severe control of the law provided for in this bill, and the 
wheat raiser, singled out almost alone, has been left subject 
to the control of the Government. 

I announced that I was still ready to vote for this bill, pro- 
vided the agricultural class would have the right to depend upon 
an absolute guaranty of a minimum price. This amendment, 
if it carries, will strike out that guaranty and leave it to per- 
adventure and, perhaps, the will of the President and the whim 
or the judgment of the food commission. I am not willing to 
take that chance for the agriculturists of the country. I say 
that if this bill is to pass, which limits the price of wheat; if 
this bill is to pass, which places in the hands of the Government 
the control of the elevators of the country, where the wheat 
must be marketed; if this bill is to pass, which practically puts 
in the control of the President and his administration the wheat 
of the country, you must have in it an absolute guaranty of min- 
imum price; and I warn my associates here that if they pass 
this bill otherwise it will be regarded by the great agricultural 
classes of the country as an absolute abandonment of their 
interests. It would not be right. 

I support this bill with a good many misgivings even with the 
guaranty in it. I have very little faith in it. I believe dis- 
appointment will follow in the footsteps of this bill; but the 
only redeeming feature that it has, the only anchor to wind- 
ward, the only protection that the farmer has, is the absolute 
guaranty of minimum price. 3 

My colleague now proposes to strike out that portion of the 
guaranty which makes it obligatory to be enforced. He pro- 
poses to leave it to chance or somebody’s judgment as to 
whether it shall be enforced. Now, the farmer is not the only 
one interested. There are millions of farmers in this country. 
How are you going to get them to plant their fall wheat this 
fall in great quantities unless they know that they are to re- 
ceive some protection at the hands of the Government? They 
have seen how the cotton men have hurried away to take their 
interest out from under the bill. They have seen how the steel 
men and the lumbermen and the copper men and all the other 
interests, through fear, have succeeded in drawing their par- 
ticular articles out from under the terms of the bill. 

Do you think the farmers of the country will view with com- 
placeney and satisfaction the fact that they are left in here 
without any protection whatever? Not at all. You will see 
the greatest falling-off in the planting of fall wheat this fall 
a falling-off that will amaze you; and they will plant other 
things that may not come so absolutely under the control of 
the Government. 

Mr. President, we have millions of acres to be planted to 
wheat this fall, and if the farmers are assured a good price, 
we will raise a great crop of wheat next year from the plant- 
ing this year; but you can not do it as long as a threat of 
unlimited control is made. If this Senate deliberately refuses 
to guarantee to the farmers a minimum of $2 per bushel for 
wheat when that wheat is now selling for $2.60, you may ex- 
pect a small acreage to be planted this fall, with the pos- 
sibility of peace coming in the spring. So I warn my friends 
from the cotton States and the steel States and the coal States 
and the copper States that if they take out this guarantee of 
a minimum price of $2 per bushel on wheat and leave to chance 
and to doubt whether there shall be any guarantee at all, or 
whether the guarantee shall be $1, or whether it shall be 
$1.25, they may expect a small acreage of wheat this fall by 
comparison. The result would naturally be a small crop and 
high prices for bread next year and an increased cost of living. 

Mr. President, I have already said that I have not very much 
faith in this bill. I have very serious doubts about it. I think 
we are trying to legislate against economic laws. But if you 
are bound to legislate, if you are bound in an artificial way of 
legislation to threaten the reduction of the price of wheat, you 
certainly must impose an absolute guarantee of a minimum if 
55 expect the farmers this fall to make a big planting of fall 
wheat. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that I 
have to oppose the amendment offered by my good friend from 
Nebraska. I can not believe that the Senator from Nebraska 
has given this question the study which he usually gives to such 
important questions. Anyone who had the opportunity of hear- 


ing the testimony given by Mr. Hoover should know it is not a 
wise provision to adopt. I shall say nothing disrespectful of 


the man; I believe, as I have said before, that Mr. Hoover is an 
able, patriotic man, but he would be the last man on earth I 
would want to employ for the farmer—to administer a law which 
So vitally affects the interests of the farmers. He would be the 
last man, I say, that I would think of employing to guard the 
interests of the farmers of the United States. He has said 
on more than one occasion that $2.a bushel should not be paid for 
wheat. Having that testimony before us, and knowing that 
under present conditions the farmer ought to be guaranteed at 
least $2, you must, unless you believe that $2 is too much, vote 
for a price of $2. If $2 is too much, let us say so frankly. If 
any man can show. to me that $2 a bushel, under the circum- 
stances, is too much, I shall vote for a lower price. 

There is not a Senator on this floor who will undertake to 
prove that this price is excessive. No man who appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture has ventured to prove that at the 
present time $2 a bushel is too much for wheat. When the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississipi [Mr. Wrerrams], for whom 
I have the highest respect, with whom I have served not only 
in this body but in the other body, says to the fenate that $2 
a bushel is $13.50 a barrel for flour, he is absolutely mistaken. 

Take the statistical abstract, figure it out for yourself, and 
see. Since 1860 the millers of the United States have been able 
and willing to take the price of four bushels and a half of wheat 
for a barrel of flour, and take their profit out of the by-product. 

Mr. President, I shall have to take the record rather than the 
statement of the Senator from Mississippi that the people of the 
cities would have to pay $13.50 for a barrel of flour based upon 
the price of $2 a bushel. It is incorrect, it is not true, and I 
challenge the statement. 

Now, how are you going to stimulate production? Do you be- 
lieve that the farmer is so stupid that he will produce wheat 
at $1.50 when he can get $2 a bushel for corn? At the same 
time I take it that any Member here whether he has been raised 
on a farm or not, knows that you can produce 2 bushels of 
corn to 1 bushel of wheat. Do you understand that? Yet you 
say that you are going to stimulate production by paying the 
farmer less than $2 per bushel. 

I dislike, Mr. President, to stand here and advocate a high 
price for wheat for the farmer. I myself am engaged in grow- 
ing wheat. But you can take my wheat crop at any price to- 
day if you will leave the balance of the farzners of the United 
States alone and give them a fair price. You can take my 
farm and operate it as you please if you will pay the taxes. 
You can have it during this war. I care not what price you 
give to me, and I have planted this year several thousand acres. 
I say take it, if you want to at any price you see fit, but do not 
say to the masses of this country, the 40,000,000 people who are 
living upon farms, the 40,000,000 people who have never been 
able to fix the price on their own product—do not say to them 
you must take the statement of some food director, I care. not 
how able that director may be. 

I shall not vote to leave the welfare of the American farmer 
and the producers of this country to any one man, to the dicta- 
tion of one man who has proved himself not willing to do jus- 
tice to the farmer, unless under the penalty clause of section 4 
you believe you can drive these 40,000,000 men and women as 
you would drive slaves and compel them to produce whether 
they want to or not. You can do it under section 4 if you can 
do it at all. Is that democracy, I ask you, in enacting a law 
which will say to the farmer “ You shall produce wheat whether 
you are doing it at a loss or at a profit?” That is the question. 
You will not be able to do it with Hoover or with a thousand 
Hoovers. 

Mr. President, if the amendment proposed by my good friend 
a Nebraska prevails, I shall be compelled to vote against the 

ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The years and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before and 
vote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]. Not knowing his attitude on this amendment I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. THosas’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. THomas] and to state that he has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCvuacser]. 
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Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes} and vote “nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] to the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Brany] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily ab- 
sent. He is paired in his absence with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the negative). 
Under a misapprehension I transferred my pair to the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. I understand that he has a 
pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] and 
that that pair has been observed. Therefore I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. BORAH., I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Brapy] is absent on account of illness. If he were present he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I desire to announce my pair with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DmLINGHAM] and the trans- 
fer of my pair to the Senator from Texas [Mr. Cursgrson]}. I 


vote “ nay.” 3 
The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 46, as follows: 

YEAS—35. 
Ashurst Hale Knox binson 
Bankhead Harding 2 Shields 

Hollis McKellar utherland 

Brandegee Husting Lean 
Calder mes MeNary Wadsworth 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal Norris Warren 
Colt Kenyon Phelan Weeks 
Fernald King Pittman Williams 
Fletcher Kirby Pomerene 

NAYS—46. 
Borah Kendrick Ransdell Smoot 
Broussard La Follette Reed Sterling 
Cummins Lewis Saulsbury Stone 
Curtis McCumber Shafroth Swanson 
France Martin Sheppard ‘Thompson 
Gore Myers Sherman 
Gronna Nelson Simmons Townsend 
Hardwick New Smith, Ariz. Underwood 
Hitchcock Overman Smith, Ga. Watson 
Johnson, S. Dak. Page Smith, Md Wolcott 
Jones, Wash. Penrose Smith, Mich. . 
Kellogg Poindexter Smith, 8. C. 

NOT VOTING—15. 

Brady Frelinghuysen Hughes Thomas 
Culberson Gallinger Jones, N. Mex. Vardaman 
Dillingham Gerry Newlands ‘alsh 
Fall Goff Owen 


So Mr. Norrts’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the psychology of this situa- 
tion is such that I expect the bill will be passed, and I propose 
to vote for it when it is perfected ; but I do so without any antici- 
pation that it will satisfy any considerable number of people, 
even if the wisest men are to be given control of the legislation. 
I do not believe that a bill which violates substantially every 

law of trade with which it comes in contact can possibly be ad- 
ministered to the satisfaction of the people who have been pro- 
moting the legislation. 

For more than 1,600 years there have been attempts made to 
regulate the prices of products by governmental action, and they 
have invariably proved failures, and I suspect will prove a fail- 
ure in this case. That being the case, I have but little hope 
of action as a result of this legislation, which will be greatly 
beneficial, but I am willing to give it a trial. It seems to me 
theré should be something in the bill which will be really bene- 
ficial to the people of the United States. For that reason I 
have introduced as an amendment a proposition for a committee 
on the conduct of the expenditures of the war. I am addressing 
the Senate briefly on that subject now, because I suspect, look- 
ing at the clock. that I will not have an opportunity to do so if 
I do not do so now. 

When I introduced my resolution providing for a committee 
on the conduct of the war, nearly three months ago, I did so 
because I believed that as the war progressed a great many 
controversial matters would develop and that there should be 
some vent through which differences arising might be investi- 
gated, giving to Congress, the public, and the executive depart- 
ments accurate information relating to the controversy. I be- 


lieved then that many disinterested, loyal, and useful men would 
be attacked for reasons which would not bear investigation and 
that there would be many cases of inefliciency in the Government 


Service, resulting in waste, extravagance, delay, and even graft, 


which could be better and more effectively investigated by a 
legislative committee than by the appointing power or depart- 
ment heads, heavily burdened, as they must necessarily be, with 
a multitude of important problems. Moreover, it seemed to me 
there should be some method of bringing about a more complete 
cooperation between the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government in promoting the conduct of the war. AN of 
these presumed reasons for such a committee have already de- 
veloped, although the war from our standpoint is in its infancy 
and not a single American soldier is yet on the firing line. 

It is very, natural that this condition should have resulted. 
When an organization doing a business of a billion dollars an- 
nually, as has been the Government of the United States, finds 
it necessary to increase that business tenfold, and to do so at 
once, it will necessarily follow that through seniority and for 
other reasons incompetent men will be found in positions of im- 
portance, at least men not competent to direct such a radical 
and tremendous expansion. Moreover, if every man connected 
with the Government before the 2d of April had been the best 
qualified man in the country for the particular position he held, 
he could not have attended to the numerous new developments 
which have been forced upon him and have given them reason- 
able consideration. 

There are already before the Senate several resolutions of in- 
quiry—four, at least—relating to important matters of much 
public concern. If there were no other question than the one 
relating to the reported differences in the Shipping Board, it 
would seem to me to be reason enough for providing this com- 
mittee. Certainly if we are to have a large number of such 
questions arising, it can not be supposed that Congress, with all 
its other duties, can properly and promptly treat them. They 
must be turned over to some committee which can devote itself 
to such purposes. This morning’s papers indicate the acuteness 
of the shipping situation. The real facts are not given to the 
public, which will be slow to ascribe prejudicial reasons to a 
man of Gen. Goethals’s great accomplishments, and which will 
be quick to ascribe them to a man of no accomplishments in this 
particular field of activity. As far as we know,,the controversy 
largely relates to the price for steel, and it is said that there 
has been a delay of something like three months in making con- 
tracts for ships—and largely for this reason—although prac- 
tically 10,000 tons of shipping is being sunk daily. Everyone 
knows that the transportation question at sea and within our 
borders is the most important and pressing question with which 
we have to deal. 

No one wishes to have the Government imposed upon in the 
purchase of material; and yet, in the case of steel, the taxes 
which will be received from the great companies furnishing 
most of this product—corporation taxes, excess profits taxes, 
and income taxes—will probably aggregate for this year sub- 
stantially two-thirds of the profits of those companies, so that 
the price can not cut a very important figure, whether it is a 
few dollars higher or lower aton. The higher the price the larger 
the revenue the Government will receive; but whatever may be 
the difference—and on that we are not informed—I believe that 
the President long ago should have insisted that action be taken. 
Every man who is doing his utmost to assist in the successful 

m of the war has a right to know why this most im- 
portant activity has been allowed to drift along, delaying most 
of our military requirements. But this is only one of the sey- 
eral matters which are already being agitated in the public 


press. 

Mr. President, let me read to the Senate a few extracts from 
an article written by William Hard, a well-known writer on cur- 
rent events, appearing in a recent number of the New Republic, 
which express very clearly a sentiment which is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the country. In discussing what he terms the 
“lack of unity ” at Washington Mr. Hard says: 


The need is acute and instant for a massing of leaders of all political 
elements into the Government in some such fashion as will enable them 

to transmit to their followers, with authority and success, the full mean- 
ing of the Administration“ s purposes and the full spirit of its 
actions. 

We 3 a Counel of National Defense. But when Mr. Denman 


thinks one about ships and Gen. Goethals thinks another they go 
running Large ney to the White ay to find out what cur natio: 
policy It is developed only through 


We have a — 2 — ae Na, National Defense. It has a committee on coal 
production. e Council of National Defense has no national policy 
about coal. i —.—— cf the council, Mr. Lane, ventures at last to do 


The committee on coal production ventures also to do some- 
price of coal for everybody in the United States is lowered. 


`~ 
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It is lowered enough to satisfy Mr. Lane’s desire for a full measure of 
immediate practical relief. It is not lowered enough to satisfy 
32 — ker. The coal policy of Mr. Lane is one thing; the 
coal policy or Mr. Baker is another. The coal policy of the Council of 
National fense (and therefore of the Cabinet) is nothing. 

Politically he (the President) needs, somehow, in some manner con- 
sistent with our native politics, a coalition.“ Administratively he 
needs an authoritative defense or war council. The “coalition” would 
bind the Nation together. The council would bind Gen. Goethals and 
Mr. Denman and Mr. Baker and Mr. Lane and Mr. Baruch and all our 
other administrators together by policies determined compositely before- 
hand and then enforced throughout all departments and committees 
harmoniously. 

That comes from a friendly source to the administration. 

Some time ago the President called to Washington a large 
number of the ablest business men of the country, who have, 
I think, performed very unusual and disinterested public serv- 
ice. There can be no question of either their ability, disinter- 
estedness, or desire to perform patriotic duty. I do not be- 
lieve they came here for the purpose of improving their own 
personal fortunes or for any other than patriotic reasons; and 
yet, we have already seen many of them held up to attack for 
reasons—whatever may be the technical conduct which should 
obtain in ordinary times—which, when investigated, are easily 
explainable and which may be excused under the extraordi- 
nary conditions now obtaining. 

No reasonable man can make objection to the provisions of 
the adopted amendment relating to interest in the purchase, 
and the creation of the committee I propose will, perhaps, re- 
move the possibility of such criticism in the future; but it is 
most unfortunate that men who have during their entire lives 
been instrumental in public accomplishments and private suc- 
cesses, largely through their ability and integrity, should be 
pilloried before the public as being engaged in actions grazing 
the very edge of dishonesty and collusion. Such charges against 
such men should be probed at once and the facts given to the 
public, and that would be done by this committee. 

Congress has already appropriated substantially twice as 
much as the cost of the Civil War, and there are pending, or 
will be shortly, bills which will make these appropriations sub- 
stantially three times the cost of the Civil War. We are getting 
in the habit of talking billions and are not inclined to consider 
amounts and methods which are not varied from in ordinary 
times. Most of this money has been appropriated without care- 
ful examination by Congress and in such manner that its ex- 
penditure is largely left to the discretion of the executive de- 
partments. Very largely these expenditures will be made by 
the Departments of War and Navy under the direction of the 
President. - Of course, it will be impossible for the President or 
the Secretaries of those departments to give proper attention 
to the details of these expenditures or to prevent much of the 
waste and even actual corruption which may result. It is no 
reflection upon them or upon anyone else, nor is it so intended; 
but it is patent to everyone that Washington is alive with those 
who have axes to grind, and to prevent the Government being 
imposed upon is no ordinary task. This difficulty can be modi- 
fied and quite likely entirely prevented if the different branches 
of the Government are brought into active cooperation. 

A similar policy to the one I propose has been followed in 
every European country, and, to a degree, the executives of the 
allied countries have become subordinate to the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people. Most of the fmportant matters relat- 
ing to the conduct of the war in Europe are being directed by 
committees having large and comprehensive powers, very much 
greater powers than it is proposed to confer on the committee 
which this amendment provides. It should be our purpose to 
coordinate activities of every form, and very largely this has 
been done in many States and municipalities in matters relat- 
ing to all forces of defense—men, munitions, fuel, and transpor- 
tation. This coordination should be extended to the National 
Government. It is not enough, and will not be so considered 
by the people when they understand it, to have legislation pre- 
pared by executive departments, brought to the Capitol, with the 
expectation that it will be adopted forthwith, unless the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government is to have some control or some 
part in the expenditure of these appropriations and the conduct 
of the activities of the Government. Unless this provision is 
made the legislative branch of the Government becomes a mere 
registering machine; and it is a most unfortunate condition in 
which to place the country, for any suggestion of a modification 
or an expression of disapproval of legislation which comes to 
Congress in the way described is going to be charged to par- 
tisanship or unpatriotic conduct. 

By taking this action, Congress will be following practically 
the course taken during the Civil War. The legislation provid- 


ing for a committee on the conduct of the war was at that time 
introduced by Thaddeus Stevens, then the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and a leader of the dominant party, 


who was entirely in sympathy with the President and the.ad- 
ministration. Certainly he could not have been accused of 
attempting to embarrass the administration with which he was 
entirely in sympathy; and I might say here that while it has 
been suggested that a provision for such a committee may be, 
and was, possibly, intended to embarrass the administration, 
there is absolutely no basis for any such charge. The minority 
party in Congress have sustained the administration at every 
point where it was possible to do so, and it is an insult to them 
and those they represent to suggest that there is any desire to 
embarrass the administration or to do anything else than pro- 
mote the active and efficient conduct of the war. 

Mr. Stevens, in presenting the resolution providing for the 
Ser of a committee on the conduct of the war, in 1862, 
said: 

Has it come to this, that Congress is a mere automaton to register 
the decrees of another power, and that we have nothing to do but find 
men and money? That is the doctrine of despotism. - 

Not oniy did Mr. Stevens take the position I have indicated, 
but Senator Fessenden, of Maine, said on the same subject: 

I think it is a penre hint which is necessary at this time, that the 
representatives of the people who are carrying on this war deem it 
their . ee keep a watchful ove over the 


agents, whatever they may be ca 
tion. 


roceedings of executive 
led and whatever may be their posi- 


As a result of this action a bill providing for such a commit- 
tee passed the Senate without opposition and the House with 
only one or two dissenting votes, It is true that the first idea 
relating to this committee originated as a result of various mili- 
tary disasters about which Congress wished information, but 
later it was directed to inquire into “the conduct and the ex- 
penditures ” incident to the war, and especially to concern itself 
with “ all facts and circumstances of contracts and agreements.” 
The activities of the committee were set forth at great length 
and the following paragraph in a report on the Army of the 
Potomac indicates some of its work: 

Your committee * * concluded that they could best perform 
their duty bg yp cesta to obtain such information in 9 the 
conduct of the war as would best enable them to advise what mis- 
takes had been made in the past, and the proper course to be pursued in 
the future; to obtain such information as the many laborious duties 
of the President and his Cabinet prevented them from acquiring, and 
to lay it before them with such recommendations and suggestions as 
seemed to be most imperatively demanded; and the journal of pro- 
ceedings of your committee show that for a long time they were in 
constant communication with the President and his Cabinet, and neg- 
lected no opportunity of at once laying before them the information 
acquired by them in the course of their investigations. 

If this committee is authorized, it should be bipartisan in 
a real sense, made up of competent men of both parties, men 
who will be sure to deal with questions coming before them in 
a patriotic way, without prejudice, and along lines of the most 
approved business methods. If this is done, it will light up the 
twilight zone between the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government, and we will be able to exert all of our 
powers and all of our resources to bring the war to a success- 
ful termination. It is simply a mobilization of the political 
power of the country, and this may be absolutely essential to 
bring about the best results. 

Those who fail to support this amendment must take the re- 
sponsibility of preventing the adoption of a suitable means of 
adjusting many of the difficulties arising out of the war. I be- 
lieve they will regret their action as the war progresses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and Mr. BRANDEGEE addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, * The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I inquire of the Senator from 
Connecticut whether he wishes to speak on this amendment? 
If so, I will yield to him. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; it makes no difference. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the people of my 
State are deeply interested in this legislation and I want to 
take the time of the Senate for a few minutes to explain my 
position on the bill. 

Mr. President, one fact has strongly impressed me during the 
prolonged and interesting debate upon this bill. Many Sena- 
tors have seemed to emphasize the thought that the interests 
of a single class were to be considered in the legislation under 
consideration, namely, the farmers. 

Now, Mr, President, no Senator on this floor will go further 
than will I in safeguarding the agriculturists of America. 

Furthermore, I am now and for years have been president of 
the State Board of Agriculture of New Jersey and am a mem- 
ber of the grange, and my association with the farmers of my 
State has been intimate and cordial. 
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I believe that this measure, in the event of its enactment, 
properly amended, will help the farmers of America, and in 
no small degree will support it for that reason. “4 Ys 

But, Mr. President, I do not think that any particular class 
should be given special consideration in this bill.- This is not 
class legislation. This is not a time to talk of classes, any 
more than it is a time to talk of sections. 

Those whose interests are to be subserved and conserved by 
this bill, as I understand it, are the 110,000,000 who make up 
our entire citizenship. In other words, it is the individual con- 
sumer. multiplied by 110,000,000 whose material interests we 
have in view, and which we are aiming to protect by the enact- 
ment into law of the measure now pending. * 

Another fact, Mr. President, which has strongly imp 
itself upon me, as I have listened to this debate, has been the 
readiness with which subsidiary and immaterial issues have 
been raised to the exclusion of the vital one—the salvation of the 
Republic and of democracy in the world at large. 

We read in the Scriptures of the blind man who was healed 
by the Savior of men, and who, when interrogated by the ene- 
mies of the Christ as to the methods employed in the restoration 
of his sight, replied: 

This one thing I know, whereas I was blind, now I see. 

That answer has always appealed to me. This man did: not 
enter into details. He did not quibble. He cared nothing for 
side issues. One thought alone impressed itself upon his mind, 
that whereas had been blind, now he saw. 

So far as concerns this or any other measure to come before 
this Senate, I shall support it or oppose it from a single view- 
point. “ This one thing I know,” America is facing the most omi- 
nous crisis in its history, and must fight desperately to win its 
battle for civilization. g 

In a little pamphlet before me I find this story: 


In one of the darkest peons of the Civil War Mr. C, C. Bond, a 
Chicago lawyer of high character and a friend of President Lincoln, 
being in Washington, called upon the President. Immedia after the 
greeting the latter said. “Tell me, what do the people in ois say 
about this war? Mr. Bond replied : = 
. “Mr. President, you remember the American House at Ottawa? 

(The Supreme Court of Illinois then held sessions at Ottawa.) “I 
was down there last week and in the hotel office found people in groups 
discussing the war. I approached one group where a man was gesticu- 
lating and talking in a loud voice about gold being 210 and the country 
going to the devil. I saw a young man with an eager, intel t face 
turn on the speaker and say, Geld! What do you know about gold? 
I don't believe you ever saw eny ; I don't believe you have got a dollar on 
old! Pitch in and elp win this war, and 

s 


ji . To heil with 
Aies ted resident, I think that about the way the 


save the country! Mr, 
= people ef Ilinois feel.” 


This one thing I know, Mr. President, every patriotic Ameri- 
can should pitch in and help win this war and save the country. 
And that, as I understand it, is the aim of this bill, and for that 
reason I shall give it my vote. $ 

Do not let us spend so much time picking flaws in bills. Do 
not let us devote our energies so greatly to criticism of this 
measure or that, or this official or that. Let us admit that there 
are faults in legislation and errors in administration, but let 
us press on toward the goal set before us, the winning of this 
war and the salvation of the world. 

Fort Sumter was fired on April 12, 1861, and the Nation was 
at war, yet Congress was not convened by President Lincoln 
till July 4. But that great man was not idle. He had done 
extraordinary things in the meanwhile, many of which were 
denounced as usurpatory. Thus Nicolay and Hay write: 


Congress also legalized such of President Lincoln’s war measures as 
had been taken without sanction of express law. * * + 

third day of the session a joint resolution was introduced in the Senaic 
reciting the measures of extraordinary exigency, namely, the first call 
of the militia, the blockade, the call for three-year volunteers, the 
and the suspension of the 


increase of the Regular Army and 1 and 1 A 
eclaring these sey: acts 


rivilege of the writ of habeas corpus, an 
72 and valid. 
That is the way President Lincoln faced the issue of war in 
1861. s < 

Mr. President, the Chief Magistrate òf the Nation having 
called his countrymen to arms that the Ark of the Covenant of 
our liberties might not be crushed under the juggernaut of the 
junkers, let us give no backward glance; but with the zeal of 
the heroes of old, the cross-bearers, the palm-bearers, the armor- 
bearers of ancient times, let us rally to the support of the 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy and hold up his 
sword hand until the coming of a new day. f 

In a time of great national peril, when the destinies of the 
Republic are involyed, I will follow a leader whose feet are 


on the solid rock of eternal justice and whose stride is that- 


of a strong-hearted, wide-awake American, aiming at a definite 
goal. Nor do I care one whit what his party affitiations may 
have been in the past nor what ticket he may have voted last 
year or may vote a year hence, x 7 
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The President having taken his stand for the sublimest princi- 
ples which-can actuate the human mind, and having evinced a 
determination to remain steadfast and immovable until the 
freedom of the world from Prussian autocracy is assured, I have 
no. difficulty in taking my place beside him until the great 
struggle is won. 

The, time has come, Mr. President, to enact some such drastic 
food law as this, to confer the plenary power embraced therein. 
To a very large extent the law will enforce itself, and many of 
those agencies which have been operating in a manner preju- 
dicial to the interests of the United States and its people will 
at once take pause and adjust themselves to the new order of 
things. Those who persist in running counter to the public 
conte should be taken by the throat and forced into subjec- 

on. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the time has arrived when we should 
take action not only upon the pending measure but upon all 
others deemed necessary by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in furtherance of its plans to carry on the war. In my 
opinion, the loss of a hundred million dollars, more or less, is 
of infinitely minor consequence compared with the loss of a 
hundred days. x : 

As I have already stated, Congress was called together by 
President Lincoln July 4, 1861, three months after the war had 
been in progress. The session lasted one month, adjournment 
taking place August 6. During that period 60 general bills 
were passed, nearly all war measures, oyer two a day, omitting 
Sundays. On one day—July 31—eight bills were passed; on 
another day—August 5—11 became laws. 

Let us profit by the example of our predecessors of 56 years 
ago. i 

We are in a state of war, grinding, crushing war, and war 
methods, yes, revolutionary methods, are imperative to an ade- 
quate and successful prosecution of the war. It is the mailed 
fist, and not the gloved hand, that must wield the sword. 

It is not a time to discuss academic questions, to split hairs; 
It is not a period for finely spun theories of the doctrinaire or 
the scholastic. 

When a tiger is at your throat, you do not stop to deliberate 
upon what weapons you may lawfully employ to slay him. When 
a madman leaps upon you, you do not go into executive session 
to 2 with what form of diplomacy you will ward off his 
attac! 

The giant tiger of Prussianism is awaiting his prey. The 
vulture of the Rhine is ready to swoop from the air upon his 
victim. The Hohenzollern sea dragon has already taken his toll. 

Cruel are the claws of the German monster fixed upon the 
breast of civilization. Blow after blow has been rained upon 
him by the allies, by our allies, but the hideous beast maintains 
his strangle hold, 

It is written upon the pages of fate, in letters of enduring 
light: “America, to you is given the commission, the command, 
to deal the finishing stroke to this brutish enemy of the human 
race, to drive him to his lair.” Only thus can civilization be 
saved from a return to the days of long ago, when might made 
a servant of right, when arrogance made a subject of innocence, 
and the law of the jungle dominated the universe. 

We are living in a great age. The deeds of to-day we shall 
dwell upon with our children and our children’s children. And 
what is the story we shall tell of America’s participancy in this 
epoch-making crisis? 

It is my belief that-America’s place in future history will be 
a glorious one. Not from any deed thus far accomplished, but 
by reason of the fact that to us has been assigned the task of 
ending the greatest war of all time. And this task we will surely 
perform, with all the ardor, intelligence, and efficiency of a free 
and enlightened democracy, committed to the highest ideals of 
citizenship and consecrated to the uplift of humanity in all its 

uses. 
* With what remarkable prescience did England's great editor, 
Lord Northcliffe, writing two years ago for an American period- 
ical, foreshadow the entrance of the United States into the 
pending conflict. He said: 


If the United States shall be goaded into this struggle she will see 
it through in the same way as on 5 occasions. She will spare 
neither men nor money in that part of the struggle which she under- 
takes. She will show to the Germans that behind the fine American 
business orain Is a soul that, as in the past, does not hesitate at the 
sacrifice of blood for the preservation o rine ideals, If the Ameri- 
cans enter the war it will be with no sordid motive, with no idea of 
the acquisition of territory but for the noble purpose of gaining free- 
dom for those who are downtrodden and of showing to the world that 
citizenship of the United States is as inviolable as was that of Rome. 

To maintain these principles, to sustain the Government 
which is zealously striving to carry them into effect, to pro- 


mote the success on land and sea of our valiant brothers in 
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arms, to secure the solidity and solidarity of our domestic 
economy and the equipment of our home toilers for their part 
in the great struggle, I am in favor of vesting in the President 
full control over the material resources of the Nation. 

Mr. STERLING obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to give notice at this time that I 
reserve the right to reoffer the amendment which I offered on 
page 10, in line 22, after the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. STERLING] has the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask for the reading of the substitutes 
which I have offered to section 12. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Srecrerary. It is proposed to strike out section 12 and 
in lieu of the words proposed to be inserted by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon to insert: 

Src. 12. That whenever, during the continuance of the war, the Pres- 

/ident shall find that an emergency exists requiring stimulation of the 
3 of any nonperisha agricultural products produced within 

e United States, in order to stimulate the production of such prod- 
ucts, he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in ad- 
vance of seeding time as practicable, to determine what, under specified 
conditions, is a reasonable price for any such products, in order to as- 
sure such cers a reasonable po t, thereupon, if the President 
finds that the importation into the United States of any such products 
produced outside of the United States seriously interferes or likely 


to interfere with the obtaining by such producers within the 
erefor determined pursuant to 


13 to this section: but In no case shall any such rate of any 


be 
uty 
upon any such products under any then existing tariff laws of the 
United States: Provided, That in order to further stimulate the produc- 
tion of wheat, the board of food administration berein provi for is 
authorized to devise and put in operation a plan for the awarding of 
Government prizes or bonuses for best crop or crops of wheat, 
and quality both considered. which mee be grown on any 

area to be designated by said board. hat in d 


of carrying out 
these provisions the sum of $1,000,000 of the emcunt herein — 
shall available. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

My. TILLMAN. Does the Senator from South Dakota wish 
to speak? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir; I desire to speak on a substitute 
I have offered. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have an amendment pending upon which I 
want to speak about five minutes. 

Mr. STERLING. I expect to occupy the floor, Mr. President, 
for a few moments. 

Mr. President, I realize that I have not sufficient time in 
which properly to present the reasons for the substitute for sec- 
tion 12 which I have offered, but in view of the discussion this 
morning in regard to price fixing, the uncertainty of the situ- 
ation in regard to it, the opposition expressed by many Senators 
to any price fixing af all, and the misgivings expressed by others, 
I hope that the substitute I have offered may have the consid- 
eration of Senators. 

Let me say that the principal difference between the substi- 
tute offered by myself to section 12 as it now is lies in this, 
namely, that the President may first determine what is a reason- 
able price. In that respect the terms of the substitute are prac- 
tically the same as section 12 of the original bill and as now pre- 
sented by the Senator from Oregon; but, instead of providing 
for a guaranty of any minimum price, the substitute provides 
that a reasonable price having been determined by the Presi- 
dent, that shall be the guide in determining whether or not he 
shall impose or increase the rate of duty upon any nonperishable 
agricultural product affected by the bill. That is the sole pur- 
pose of the substitute, so far as the determination of price is 
concerned. It gives no guaranty of price, but authorizes the 
President to determine at any time what shall be a reasonable 
pria — order that he may be governed thereby in fixing the rate 
0 uty. 

Apropos of that, Mr. President, let me say that when the duty 
was taken off corn as the result of the tariff act of 1913, we had 
the report that from ten to twelve million bushels of Argentine 
corn had been shipped into the United States, with the result 
that the price of corn, according to the testimony of experts, 
men from the boards of trade and chambers of commerce, was 


depressed to the extent of 10 to 12 cents a bushel. To prevent a 
situation like that, the President would invoke the provisions 
of this substitute in fixing a rate of duty that would prevent 
the importation of corn or wheat which would come in unfair 
competition with American corn or wheat. 

Mr, President, in regard to the general proposition of fixing 
prices, I am opposed to it. I do not believe there is any neces- 
sity for it. I think the situation is such, and will be such during 
the entire year of 1918, and until the Ist of January, 1919, that 
the farmer will be receiving a fair, just, and adequate price for 
his wheat and corn, and that there is absolutely no necessity 
here for fixing a price, minimum or otherwise. 

It has been urged, Mr. President, that a price would be virtu- 
ally fixed by the food administrator or by the board in its super- 
vision of purchases of grain made by or for the allies and in 
preventing competition between them; but the demand for home 
consumption, with the demands of our allies, will remain the 
same; and all that the board of contro! will do in that regard 
and that, I think, will be a beneficial thing—will be, not to 
materially reduce or depress the price, but to regulate, to pre- 
vent extreme fluctuations of the market, and that there will be 
no general or marked reduction of prices because of the action 
of the board of control. The law of supply and demand will in 
the-main control. 

Mr, TILLMAN and Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the Chair. 
Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, I have the floor, I will say 
to the Senators. x 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have discovered that the Senator from 

South Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. TILLMAN, There are only 10 minutes left in which any 
Senator can occupy the floor before we will have to begin voting 
under the unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. STERLING. I regret, Mr. President, I can not yield Just 
yet. I have waited all day for the opportunity to present this 
substitute, I quote Mr. Hoover in regard to the demand abroad. 
He said, at the hearings before the Committee on Agriculture: 

Taking the situation by and large, the allies, in order to provide the 
minimum bread rations which they are now giving to their ple, which 
isa t reduction on the normal consumption, and making a rongh 
calculation as to the harvest, will require over 500,000,000 Bushels ot 
Wheat at the next harvest. 5 

Senator SMITH of Georgia. From us? 

Mr. Hoover. From America —from all quarters, in addition to their 
own harvest. 

Mr. President, the farmer asks only for what is fair. He does 
not want the earth. His old shibboleth was “ Equal rights for 
all, special privilege for none,” and on this he stands to-day. He“ 
is satisfied with the price he is now receiving for his wheat. He 
has discernment and judgment enough to know the causes, and 
he knows that the same causes will in the main continue through 
the war. They are inevitable. The prices he has been receiving 
and will in all probability receive are and will be commensurate 
with the higher cost of farm labor and with any additional ex- 
penses incurred in his farming operations by reason of the war. 
He, of course, will want to be relieved from any malign in- 
fluence that would set aside the law of supply and demand and 
unduly depress the price. On the other hand, he has such 
sense of justice, such patriotism, such interest in the welfare 
of his kind that he would not countenance that speculation or evil 
practice which would mean an oppressive price. 

And against all this, Mr. President, we are guarding. We 
have already guarded against it to some extent in the antitrust 
law, in the Federal Trade Commission law, and in section 4 of 
the pending bill we are making ample provision to prohibit 
every evil practice in the buying, selling, and handling of grain. 
So the farmer will rest content with the prices he will receive 
as a result of conditions as they are bound to exist for the next 
year, or two years. 

Mr. President, if this bill as it now stands has been framed 
by a few leaders, as they have been called, rather than in com- 
mittee, I am free to say that in attempting to fix a price they 
have ignored the wishes of the farmers, for from all reports I 
have—and in my limited time I will just read one—if the 
farmer is not to be protected by the regulation of the prices of 
the things he buys and which are immediately necessary for the 
production of what he raises on the farm, he is opposed to the 
fixing of any price. This is the communication to which I refer: 

CLARK, S. DAR., July 17, 1917. 

Be it resolved by the stockholders of the Clark County Farmers Eles 
va tor Company— 

And they are all farmers, Mr. President 


in annual meeting assembled, That we protest against the pro 
fixing and alating of the 7 7 on farm products unless provision is 
also made to fix and regulate the prices on all things that the farmer buys, 


The above resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 
H. L, KLOSTER, Scorctary. 
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I regret the expiration of my time prevents any discussion at 
all of the other feature of my substitute. - 

Mr. TILLMAN and Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
is recognized. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, owing to the condition in 
which the Senate now finds itself, I desire to say a few words in 
regard to the amendment which I have offered, and which I 
shall later ask to have read. 

The amendment to which I have reference has already passed 
the Senate as a joint resolution by a vote of 52 to 8. It ought 
to be adopted as an amendment to this bill by unanimous vote, 
for these reasons: Fertilizers are necessary in a large part of 
the South to make corn or cotton either. Soils once fertile have 
been worn out and washed away by bad farming, and the boll 
weevil, starting in Texas, has traveled eastward until it has 
reached middle Georgia and is already getting ready to cross 
the Savannah River from Georgia into South Carolina. South- 
ern farmers in the older States have to have fertilizers to make 
any kind of a paying crop, and the most important ingredient 
in our fertilizers is ammonia or nitrogen. They are the same 
thing under different chemical conditions, Cottonseed meal, 
dried blood, and tankage, and nitrate of soda supply these two 
vitally necessary ingredients. The price of all four are now 
nearly prohibitive, and nitrate of soda can not be had in 
sufficient quantity at any price. This amendment merely au- 
thorizes the President to buy or procure, in whatever way he 
thinks best, ships and send to Chile for the nitrate. These ships 
could carry coal as far as Panama and deposit it there, unload, 
pass through the canal, and in a short time reach Chile, loud 
with nitrate, and come on back, thifs having a load both ways, 
reducing the cost to a minimum. 

The amendment does not enlarge anybody’s power; it does 
not make any assault upon the Constitution or change it. It 
merely authorizes the President to use $10,000,000 to obtain 
the soda and sell it to farmers for “cash in advance at cost.” 

The amendment is so simple, so clear in its provisions, that 
it ought not to excite any debate, and every Senator in this 
Chamber ought to vote for it. If I were to talk two hours, I 
could not say more, and I have long since learned in making 
speeches When I can not say anything worth while or new to 
stop. js 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the people of this coun- 
try must have bread ; the people of this country must have fuel, 
There will be trouble in the United States if conditions deny 
to the people either food or fuel. 

Mr. President, I telegraphed all of the cities of Wisconsin on 
the lake shore from Chicago clear around to Superior to find 
the percentage of coal they now have on hand as compared with 
what they had on hand at the same time one year ago and two 
years ago; and in reply I have telegrams, some of which show 
the present supply to be but 10 per cent of what was on hand a 
year ago. 4 

There is a reason for this shortage. The coal companies, 
when called upon to answer as to the limited amount of fuel 
they were furnishing, said it was due to the lack of transporta- 
tion, and laid the blame on the railroads. The governor of 
Indiana disclosed that it was not the fault of the railroads, for 
when the limitations on the coal cars, for which the railroads 
were perhaps responsible in the first instance, had been removed, 
still the coal companies would not furnish coal except at ex- 
tortionate prices. 

Gov. Goodrich, of Indiana, appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate and testified that, exercising 
the powers of their State commission, they took charge of the 
coal cars of all the railroads of that State and absolutely placed 
them at the disposition of the coal companies of the State. That 
action resulted in furnishing absolutely perfect conditions for 
transportation; but it did not lower the price of fuel one single 
cent to the consumer. The coal companies are charging more 
than double what they ought to charge, as shown by the testi- 
mony taken by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate and by the Federal Trade Commission of the United 
States, which, with the permission of the Senate, I shall insert 
in the RECORD: i 

The production of bituminous coal for the first two months of the 
coal year of 1917 (April and May) has shown a large increase, but not 
nearly so large as the increase in industrial consumption, and not nearly 
so large as the possible and economical output of mines already opened 
and in partial operation. 

The present production of bituminous coal, the 8 over, Is about 
40 per cent short of the possible maximum, and this limitation is solely 
to charged, as to primary cause, to faulty rail transportation. The 
present demand for coal unprecedented, but e mines now 


cpen are capable of filling this if adequate car supply is 
furnished. ~~ = $ 


emand 


- The commission believes that there are enough coal cars in the coun- 
try, but that there are not enough coal cars delivered to the mines, and 
t, an inadequate supply having been delivered to the mines and 
these A —— to r point of 5 aona either 
on nor are they promptly rged upon 
their arrival at their destination. 10 
The commission has much testimony of widespread abuse in the use 
of coal cars by lators for the storage of coal for speculative pur- 
and that the practice of reconsignment is wasteful and a cause 
of delay and market manipulation. 

The commission finds that coal is not sent to the point of consumption 
by the most direct route, and that coal cars are being used for trans- 
portation of many other sorts of product. * * + 

rience has shown that, in the United States, the normal balance 

in transportation which brings about a maximum of production with 
maximum economy, occurs when out of every 100 tons of originating 
freight approximately 56 tons are unmanufactured mineral products 
and 44 are manufac’ products, foodstuffs, and other commodities, 
and when of the 56 tons of mineral products 35 tons are coal. Of these 
tons of coal the ‘railroads themselves consume about 12 tons. : 

The present balance of transportation is a great reduction in the pro- 
portion of the cars furnished for the transportation of coal. The rail- 
roads, however, are consuming their full quota of coal, so that while 
under favorable and natural conditions 35 tons of coal would be moved 
out of each 100 tons of freight, there is now being moved very much less 
coal. The entire coal shortage is thrown upon the industries of the 
peeing A and the domestic users, who, instead of having a coal supply 
equal two-thirds of the total coal movement, are reduced to a sma 
and continually diminishing ratio, and this in a time when every 
— 9 55 being made to stimulate the industrial effectiveness of the 

The commission believes that the coal industry is paralyzing the in- 
dustries of the country, and that the coal industry itself is paralyzed by 
the failure of transportation. 


Speaking of the situation that confronts the country with re- 
spect to coal, the.commission said: 


On the Great Lakes it was the custom for — which carried grain 
and ore down the Lakes to carry cargoes of coal up to the Northwest. 
During the summer of 1916 many ships which brought down ore and 
wheat went up the Lakes in water ballast, taking no coal. Thus they 
made round trips, earning high rates on freight one way during 
the same time that would have been consumed in making two round 
trips cargoes th ways. This practice was pronounced in 
the late summer and autumn of 1916, and the result was so serious 
that when navigation opened this spring the Northwest was facing an 
actual coal ne. This evil condition has already begun this year, 
and if persisted in the coal famine which threatened that part of, 
country in the winter of 1916-17 will be an actual coal famine in the 
winter of 1917-18. * * » 

Our 3 in this world war have had to solve the fuel problem, 
which at the base of every military and industrial activity. They 
have tried various experiments, and their failures and successes may 
well guide us in our search for a solution. In England the Government 
took complete control of the coal mines after less radical methods of 
regulation failed. The French Government has divided France into 
three coal zones in order to equalize distribution, and the Government 
becomes the sole vendor. On May 2, 1917, the Russian provisional 
Goyernment took over all the coal mines of that country with a view 
to control coal distribution and prices. Soon after the outbreak of the 
war Germany took measures to still further centralize and control the 
whole coal ustry of the Empire under Government administration. 
The Italian Government imports all the coal brought into the country 
and acts as a clearing house for its distribution. 

All the nations at war have relieved coal miners from military duty, 
urging that their greatest service to the State can be performed by re- 

at their regular employment. Already, in is country the 
ranks of the miners are being seriously depleted by enlistment. * * + 

If the ucer at each mine were paid his full cost of 8 
with allowance for depletion, maintenance, upkeep, and alf the usu 
items, and to this were added a fixed and uniform net profit per ton, 
with due rd to quality, the coal thus produced at wideiy varyin 
costs, if pooled, could be sold through the Government at an average an 
uniform price. quality considered, which would be entirely tolerable to 
the consuming public, and a price much lower than could be fixed if an 
effort were — Fs to fix a orm PNS to the producer. * * * 

The g of coal in the hands of a Government agency would still 
be-ineffective either as to distribution or as to the promotion of a maxi- 
mum of production unless ar control extended over all means of 
transportation, both rail and water, and to meet this the pooling of rail- 
roads and boat lines is clearly indicated. The railroads of the country, 
if o ted as a unit and on Government account, could be used to trans- 
por coal and other products by the most direct route to their points of 

estination, and the efficiency of the roads themselves and of existing 
rolling stock and of motive power would be vastly increased. 


Mr. President, there are just two solutions for this situation, 
and they have been presented in the amendment, the joint com- 
position of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. PomeRrENE], authorizing the Government to 
take the coal at the mouth of the mine and to distribute it from 
that point on—not to sell it, but to say to the dealers“ You shall 
have coal at a definite price ”—that may be interpreted as sell- 
ing—* but you shall have coal to sell at a reasonable profit, the 
same profit which you were getting in normal times, if you will 
sell it to the consumers for that profit; but if you do not, you 
Shall have no coal at all.” And to say to the producers of coal 
at the mouth of the mine, We will give you all that it costs to 
produce the coal in these times, with increased wages of labor 
figured in, but you shall have only a fair profit above that.” 

Mr. President. fuel is a prime necessity. I am speaking upon 
this amendment because there will be no opportunity under the 
unanimous-consent agreement to say a word in regard to it 
when the time comes to yote upon it; but, Senators, there 
nothing more important in this bill. > 
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I have telegrams from all the lake-shore cities which indicate 
trouble in this country that can not be avoided if the conditions 
that now exist are not met by legislation which will correct 
them. I can not go into the argument or the reasons for it, 
but I appeal to Senators here to support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio, which is the consummation of months 
of investigation by the Trade Commission and of weeks of 
investigation by the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the 
Senate, and is, let me say to the Senate, the best solution, in 
the judgment of the members of the committee, that can be 
made of this troublesome question. If we do not solve it now, 
trouble will come to this country. 

I ask léave to print, in connection with my remarks, a state- 
ment as to the efforts of the Illinois coal committee, basing its 

_action upon the effort of the Peabody Committee of the Council 
of Defense, to extort from Wisconsin coal consumers twice the 
amount of money that they are fairly entitled to, as shown by 
all the testimony. 

I also ask leave to print in connection with my remarks cer- 
tain testimony given before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee—certain telegrams and letters which I have received on 
this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Telegram. ] 
MADISON, Wis., July 12, 1917, 


e cit of 8 IW 
ation airman Council of Defense and Secretary of War, 
Washington 


D. 0.: 
Illinois coal operators are canvassing and circulating Wisconsin 
deniers quoting prices of $3.50 to per ton at mine, ae that 
this is based on recommendations of Secretary Lane, Gov. F and 
committee of National Defense Council; same coal last year, $1.45. 
Copy of circular mailed to-day. 


Maexvus Swenson, 
Chairman Wisconsin State Council of Defense, 


Jury 12, 1917. 
Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 
Chairman Council of National gn kane 
ashington, D. C. 
Dear Str: We have just wired Pt as per inclosed copy, and we 
also inclose circular referred to in the tele; ä 
These circulars are distributed by the coal operators of Ilinois in 
Wisconsin, with urgent i tage on the of their traveling agents 
to buy at these 91 oo e coal dealers are led to believe that these 
prices are fixed by Government officials and will therefore be P cbr 
nent. One coal dealer here who gave us the circular informs ts t he 
paid ma the washed coal now quoted at $3.50 to $4, $1.45 per ton at the 


e year. 

From the information which we have recefved from the Council of 
National Defense, we note that there Is no such agreement, but, never- 
theless, the public are led to believe that such an agreement has been 
made in spite of your published letter to the contrary. 

We are much = ed at the on taken by our President in 
his address yesterday, but belicve t some drastic action is necessary 
. the fact that no such agreement exists should be given 


Wery truly, yours, $ 
Srarn Councrt OF DEFENSE, 
By Macnus SWENSON, 


ILLINOIS COAL PRICES, 
CHICAGO, July 2, 1917. 
To Illinois operators: 


Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, Gov. J. F. Fort, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the coal production committee of the 
National Defense Council, in a conference held at Washington, D. C., 
June 26 to 28, Inclusive, having heard the statements of coal operators 
of the aig ied 4 r ing production costs and conditions now sur- 
rounding that industry, recommended the following maximum prices 
for gi to which the special committee of seven Illinois operators 
assented : 


98988 11-Inch, 13-inch, and ł-inch screenings, Nos. 
a EFS AT NTRA SO BA .. ̃ ͤ . — 
Domestic sizes velow indicated (or any combination of these sizes 
1 than coar passing through a Iz-inch round perfora- 
TVT 


Lump, 11 to 6 inches. 
Furnace, 6 y: 3 inches, 


Small e$, 3 2 inches. 
Stove, y 1 Inches, 


$2.75 


3.50 


It is understood 
arie will in every instance 


plete 


that a price of 50 cents per ton below the above 
be tected to the Government on ail 
3 from all tields, subject te adjustment after a more com 
nyestigation of costs. 


The maximum commission allowed jobbers, 25 cents per ton. 
OPERATORS’ 


ILLINOIS COAL 

E. T. Bent, President. 
COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION (FIFTH AND NINTH DISTRICTS), 
THOS. T. BREW oie President, 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 

H. C. ApaMs, President. 


ASSOCIATION, 


PEOPLE'S POWER LEAGUE or ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, July 10, r. 
COPY OF LETTER SENT TO GOV. LOWDEN BY PEOPLE'S POWER LEAGUE OF 
ILLINOIS, 

Dran Sin: The price of coal at the mine last year was approximately 
$1 per ton. It does not re ap investigation te establish this, Yo 
by are doubtless familiar with the average price paid during 191 
—.— Pullman Railroad, which was $1.98 per ton, including transpor- 


Nor can this fact be uknown to the State defense council. Many of 
the members of that body are officers, directors, or stockholders of com- 
panies which have made sworn statements as to average coal prices 
5 — by them last year. For your information we append such a list. 

ese prices include freight. y subtracting carrying charges, you can 
readily v our statement that the average price last year was about 
yee tomy at the mine. 

ay the peopie of the State are asked prices for coal based upon a 
f 5 The labor cost has increased 


per 
rise: 
Can such problems be dealt with by 2 Who are themselves re- 


damage 
pre to protect private pri 
dustry doubly epen: 
ent upon underlying rocesses, Hence interference with 
these processes is equivalent to g the armed forces of the enemy. 
We desire to point out that a similar condition exists in the State 
defense council. Many of its members are themselves financially in- 
terested in the mining or sale of coal. We 1 a Ust for your in- 
ublic was at first inclined to think that with many of 


formation. The 
these men patriotism would outweigh profit. We have no doubt that 
you yourse! 


thought so when you appointed them. This h has so far 
proved delusive. We now a 1 Meseti to aoe Can . not urge 
upon the council that they abando oper y at least, their selfish 
interests for those of their Nation? Let them abandon their Fabian 
policy and take action. We urge that public hearings be held and 
prompt and efficacious steps taken to stop wholesale extortion. 

We urge you to summarily remove Messrs. Insul, Upham, Hopkins, 
and such others as may have demonstrated their inability to lay aside 
selfish for patriotic motives and replace them with men who represent 
and have been affiliated with industry rather than privilege, 

R y, yours, 
Huan Rep, 
Chairman Committee on War Problems, 


Prices paid for coal during 1916 companies with which e 
i Stato defense fea Be we. ed. n 


` connect 
John P. Hopkins: 


15,730 shares Commonwealth Edison Co — $2. 04 

e. . 1.08 
Samuel Insull: > 

Publie Service Co. of Northern IIIInols . 1. 77 

Chicago Alton Railroad — 1 1 

Commonwealth Edison Co — —— 42 0 

Chi & [linois Midland Railroad. 1. 21 
J. = our: 

amoa Chatta AOR a AA ASA 
John A. Spoor: 

Produce Terminal Corporation —— ——— 1.95 

Chicago Junction Rai — — — 1.84 
Mrs. J. T. Bowen: 

4.180 shares Pullman Co — 1.98 
Fred W. Upham: 

Chicago & Minois Midland Railroad 1. 21 


Members of State defense council who are interested in coal mining 
or sale. 


Samuel Insull: Producers Coal Co., Midland Counties Coal Co. 
John P. Hopkins: Peabody Coal Co., director; Consumers Coal Co., 
director; M: d Counties Coal Co., through Commonwealth Edison 


Co. 
J. E p Armour: Madison Coal Corporation, thro | Tilinois Cen- 

tral Railroad: St. Paul Coal Co., through C. M. & St. P. Railroad. 
Fred W. Upham: Peabody Coal Co.; Consumers Co. 


PEOPLE'S Power Lzacun or ILLINOIS, 
Cureaco. 


REPORT of THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE OF THE PEOPLE’S 
POWER Leacus. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


The fuel crisis at present is a grave one. Coal is the basic neces- 
sity of the Nation. ithout it not a wheel can be turned in our great 

ustries. Nor is it possible to transport either men or material by 
rail or water. Food can not be shipped, cooked, or refrigerated with- 
out it. In short, it is our greatest necessity. 

Your committee has investigated the situation to the extent of its 
various Investigating bodies, and has Interviewed coal operators and 
vai us an rs a 
miners, as well as Publie officials. No statement is made this report 
22 has not been amply confirmed by observation or the reports of 


bodies. À 
It is our belief that the recent “reductions” announced by the coal- 
production committee and by the coal operators are not in any sense 
reductions, but advances. e can not believe that are made 
in good fai Secretaries Baker and Daniels have these 
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rices, and properly The mine price Mitwaukee. > 
ais district is e short of extortion. The 88 the Com- 
ä . EN Fgh ane State utilities 1 seen ie 
average price pa! company during -was $2.04 
including freight, The chairman of the coal-production ttee, 
Francis Peahody, sold a great part of this We take these 
‘facts from the sworn statement of Samuel Insull as president of the 


5 ela! beases show that duri a period of 15. the labor cost 
show a luring a 0 
ef Illinois coal has advanced 204 0.4 cents has been 


in the last 18 months. We find that Ain te the labor cost has not 
0. — . U — r cent, the market prices demanded are from 100 to 400 
ater. The language of the Indiana Utilities Commission 
That “ints Ly nothing short óf outrageous seems amply Justified. 
Coal at the mine mouth 18 months was worth —— ut 81 r 
monar with an additional labor cost of 10 oP alge 
associates are asking for the same coal $2.75 at the mine pani 
We append a list of prices paid during 1916 7 Bee —.— 
nois. They are but a small part of the ected. eyed 
the figures are taken from sworn statements of — of the 1 
themselves. We can see no present solution but the resigna of 


Mr. — j 8 and his associates who have a ed in a time of war 
] power to their own advantage. ch men are the real 


Total rail receipts for 6 months ending June 50. 


1917 


Tons. 
47,464 
258 627 


field Terminal — 


Clevelan 


sad coc: Chicago & St. Louis. $9.15 
S ae ee eee ee eee 9.40 
1 — for all steam rallronds — — 8.30 
It should be borne in mind that these — include 7.50 
EEO ANENA the $2.75 price named by the Peabody committee 
mou ce. 
‘The Pe commnendetions of the Federal Trade —— 6. 20 
followed. These will be dealt with in a — — 6.00 
and 5 It should, of Sorgen an Rot panira a vd that th the- fata 2 — 


collected by the committee are open to 
Respecttully submitted. 
Huen RRD, 
Chairman o 233 e 
HERBERT L. Movrrox 


ASHLAND, WIS., July 19, . 
Senator R. M. La FOLLETTE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


P00 land to July 1 for tar rams giad ees Amine, SOLE LOO See AOS 
loomed 7.700 tons; 1917. ao tons. Bituminous, 19 1915, 169, tons; 1 

: 237,000 oA 1917, 1 porn all b — 23058 00 shipments each 

. Ashland. coal rece ons; minous, 

[Copy of telegrams to mayors of Wisconsin cities.] 663,000 t 4 for i tri Anth — 41,000 tens; bituminous, 693, 

Jory 17, 1917. 000 tons. These recefpts measure quantity needed for local consump- 

Daniet Hoan tion and rail shipments to interior points, the carry over saog nominal 

Mayor, Milwaukee, Wis.: as arue, Late opening of navigation may account for part or all of 

Please consult conl ß 

and 0 W. e * 

resp coal requiremen’ year slow, and uncertain at this distance from mines, Wholesale ces are 

— * results Pee TO eee for ine same here as at Superior and other but local dock superintend: 
Fi State, respectively, amount of anthracite and bi ents are unable or unwilling to furn them for past 7 8 

mary to supply y . local demands and needs of places p roman nn uenen upon | Peabody or Reiss, of Sheboygan, as proper authority for informa- 

wa 4 tion. 


Second. State te thus far this year, and compare with receipts W. C.Monrntn, City Clerk. 
for like — in other years. 
Third. State as exactly as possible the amount received via the Lake 
and fro nee cor for other years * —_ S 
e receipts and compare recel ‘or other 
8 eee eee 


Achland. 


Receipts to July 1 by lake. 


Gi 
manufacturing and domestic use, respectively, compared 
1916 and 1915. 7 
Sixth. State any other facts that may have a bearing upon your 
fuel needs. 


ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE. 


2 Kenosua, Wis., July 19, 40. 
Hon. Rosgerr M. LA FOLLETTE, 
Senate ON; Washington, D. 0.: 

Practically 5 . by this city is for local use; none 
shipped out ; 149, 000. tons bituminous per annum ; about three 
supply on hand z rice Aaa to $2 higher than last year ; 38,000 tons 

tons on hand; prices $1 higher than last 

3 higher ee two years ago; 2,000 tons anthracite received 

: | year a date by lake, which is about one-tenth of receipts in other 
no — on received by lake this year; other years 7,000 

font eastern bitu ituminous received by lake. Kenosha 1 depends 
lake shipments for anthracite and eastern bituminous. Dealers state 
inability to secure tonnage is responsible for short supply of 3 
at this time. Lake rate to this port $1.25 at present; usually 40 to 50 


„Cuas. H. PFENNIG, Mayor. 


MIEWAUEKEE, WIS., July 19, 1917. 


Hon. Ronzxnr M. LA FOLLETT 
Washington, D. O.: 


Replying to telegram of July 17 conce fuel situation in Milwau- 

kee will answer questions*in order; ome ba on average total 

- last three pona annual requirements for Milwaukee and terri 
plied there are: Anthracite, 1, mirre tons; — A 

Sob tons. Two total receipts to 8 ipri Anthracite, 9 8787 

bituminous, 1,343,783. Anthracite per cent, bituminous 79 per cent 

of average total ‘receipts to same wee last 1 —.— total 

receipts via lake July 15 this year: 3 „517; 

1,057,746. Anthracite 58 per ant, bituminous 0 per cent rad average 

total receipts via lake same date last Four total rail 

receipts six months endin June. 30: Au e, 47,464; bituminous, 

259.027. 1928 date pot : Anthracite 1 ot bi 


cents. 


popeca ot suficien 
receipts uncertain. Five prices current July 1 ges Be for Peni “1818 
and 1917 in order: Anthracite, retail, delive AMY 1 
$8.30, $9. aes nut, $8.15 $8.55, $9 —.— fezo, 
3 Ate — $7.50. ae prices on. € 
org. oughiogheny, Wes cars at ‘dock splin 
pile run, $3.24, $3.35, "$6. 20; Screenings, $2. . 22.89. S21 $2.75, $6. Pocahontas r 
smokeless, mine run, $3.50, $3, $3. 2 
No coal on hand beginning tae season, ‘account rtage — ter. 
er supply needed this year. In consequence everything possible 

ould be done to facilitate early shipments to Northwest. Only five 
— navigation season left. 

DANTEL W. Hoax, Mayor. 
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une 8 anthracite is $1 more than it was in 1916 and $2 more 
an le . 
The price of bituminous is from $1 to $2 higher per ton than last 


ear, 
7 Lake freight rates have advanced from 40 to 50 cents per ton to 
$1.25 per ton. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., July 20, 1917. 
Hon, ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Anthracite requirements here Steg | remainder season lake He 
tion and ports usually 2 from Sheboygan approximately 275, 
tons and of bituminous 250,000 tons. Total receipts to July 1, of an- 
thracite 70,800 tons, as against 109,000 in 1916; of bituminoes, 94,000 
tons, as against 146,000 tons, showing shortage of 38,000 tons anthra- 
cite and 52,000 tons bituminous. No rail coal received- here. Anthra- 
cite prices show advance of 75 cents per ton; bituminous average 
$2.50 over 1915 prices. Dealers usually take care of local requiremen 
here, but interior points will suffer from shortage unless heavier shi 
ments are receiv via Lakes. Shortage of bituminous coal generally 
ponent 2 be due to lack of transportation facilities from mines to 

é . 
pe HERMAN ALBRECHT, Mayor, 


Sheboygan. 


To July 1, | To July 
1917. ° 016. | Percent. 

Tons. 
Anrede 109, 000 7 
PANE. fo TEER 146, 000 65 


Anthracite prices, 75 cents a ton more than in 1916. 
Bituminous average, $2.50 more per ton than in 1915. 
Shortage is due to lack of lake transportation. 


MILWAUKEE County COUNCIL or DEFENSE, 
: July 19, 1917. 
Senator ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Str: The Milwaukee County Council of Defense has corre- 
relative to the passage of the 
character. e would pre 


and iron 
ý factures of iron and steel and other products as may be 
1 5 the production bf luxuri i 


es. 
5 food situation, 

including the g of prices, 
The County Council of Defense wishes to impress upon the Wisconsin 


uate standard of li while 
e wish to state frankly that 


* —— a 
, yours, 
22 mee MILWAUKEE County. COUNCIL of DEFENSE, 
Hoan, Wheeler P. Bloods e W. C McCarty. August 
iel W. Hoan, er P. W: C: , Augus 
ae H: Vogel, Robert Uihlein, E. E. White, William Coleman, 
Henry Rumpel, Cornelius Corcoran, Mrs. J. W. Mariner, 
W. C. Greenman, Nelson P. Hulst, Charles Allis, J. W. P. 
Lombard, Thaddeus Wild. 


In the statement which he made before the Committee. on 
Interstate Commerce of the Senate Hon. William B. Colver, 


member of the Federal Trade Commission, calling attention to 


the coal situation, said: 


To begin with, the commission protests against the use of the term 
“ear shortage.” We do not belleve that a car shortage exists, of neces- 
sity. That one exists in the coal trade is true. That one need to exist 
with present equipment we do not believe. 

oting from Senator PoMERENr’s figures, adopting them, there are 
2.780.000 cars in the country. At the greatest point of shortage the 
shortage indicated was 170,000 cars, or about 5 per cent. There is a 
waste in the use of railroad equipment and rolling stock close up to 20 
per cent, and that is traced to perhaps three primary causes. I will 
only speak to-day in generalities, then I shall be glad to submit to ques- 
tions as to more specific things. 

You have 2,750,000 cars. It is true, of course, that a very large pro- 

ortion of those are not coal cars. Confining ourselves to coal cars, 
Tet me go back; let us get this right from the beginning. The pro- 
duction of the coal mine ig’ limited absolutely in the presence of labor 
by the supply of cars. No matter how good a mine a man has, and no 
matter how many men willing to work he may have, he can only send 
down into the mine eath morning that number of men.who will be 
able to fill the empty cars which-have been drawn up during the night 
at the mouth of the mine. To do more is waste, and it is an impos- 
sibility. I speak now particularly of bituminous mines. Bituminous 
mines, because of their t output and for other reasons, can not 
have storage capacity at the mine. If they could have, it is too late 
now to do it; but they have not got it, and it can not ee eet this 
Now, then, the production of coal in the coun- 
roduced and 


irman. 


summer, Mr. 
good mines, which max be economically 


try in perfectly 
wit 


h the application of the labor which now stands ready to into 
those mines, the production of coal can be increased not less t 40 
per cent. If the production of coal in this country were increased by 


40 per cent, there would be no coal famine and there would be no 
excessive coal price. 

The mines, some of them, are working, Mr. Morrow testified, two 
days a week; more of them are working three days a week, and many 
of them are working four days a week. The miners are being bid for 
by other ceaplovers of labor and large are being offered them. 

he miners of the United States are pana isorganized ; they are being 
asked to sufer a hardshi cièncy is being destroyed by 
e 


p, and their e 

reason of the fact that they are being given irregular employment. 

fact that the miners’ wages haye been frequently ee does not 
answer the question that the miners are not being piven full time to 
work. I speak now of bituminous. That is not true in anthracite, 


We will now go back to the coal cars. If it is true that th eatest 
shortage, the k shortage, Is 170,000 out of a base of 2,750.0 „ as I 
take Senator POMEREXE’S figures for the shortage, that is undoubtedly 


1 think that figure is 


a matter that your committee has inquired into. 
maximum car shortage of some- 


a familiar one. Then there has been a 
thing like 5 per cent, 

ou do not need new cars. The objection is that cars are now hard 
to get; we have not time to get. them; that cars are costing twice as 
much as they cost before. But we do not need new cars. We need to 
use the cars we already have. When we tell you, not as a practice, 
now. but isolated cases, or occasional cases, indicating tendencies, I 
think, and ag be cited, when we tell you the steel hopper car, which 
is made only for the transportation of coal, and is purely a coal car, 


made in the place of the old gondola; when we tell you those cars 
have their hoppers, their V-sha bottoms filled with slag in order to 
make a flat floor to lay steel billets on-them, we are justi in saying 


that if such a thing as that could pass without any considerable notice 
that a practice somewhat bad has . up in the industry, K 

As a matter of fact, coal cars are being used to transport automobiles, 
pleasure vehicles; to transport sand, sand for track work. That track 
work is necessary and useful, but it seems to me it could wait at this 
time in the condition the country finds itself, or flat cars could 
be used; but I am not operating the railroads, and am just- saying 
that the coal cars have been and are devoted to other uses. But if the 
long haul were cut out, if when coal is produced at a mine and deliv- 

at the car, it should be taken to the point of destination by the 

shortest route, whether that be only one or three railroads: and if 

t coal car were sent back immediatel to the. mine—unloaded and 
sent back immediately to the mine, Mr. Chairman—there would be no 
8 x ane 3 hist to. for To Iak ot an at the mine 

ely damen an rimary, and almost the only reaso 

for the situation we find ourselves in to-day. d z 

We have found that those mines devoted 
for railroad use are working six d 
bey supplied with 100 cent of their requirements. 

course, the committee knows, but for the sake of the record, fou 

those who do not know, let us explain for a moment what distribution 
means, On a given road all the mines have a rated production. They 
make Ap rage to the railroad companies for an allotment of cars. 
It has to do with how many men they have ready to go into the mines, 
the present condition of their ay oe that they estimate each day 
how much they could get out. hey make their application to the 
railroad, and the railroad then takes 5 the cars that it has 
available for that service and allots them or distributes them. Now, if 
that distribution were equitable the situation would be somewhat re- 


lieved, but it is not, 
hese three things which I referred to a moment ago are the long 
er it is loaded on the cars; the reconsignment in 


haul of this coal 
transit, where coal starts off for one place and finally is stopped and 
es, and, third, 


diverted and sent to another, once, twice, or three 
the delay in unloading the car, which is of two kinds, the demurrage 
paid, not by speculators, but paid by grace of speculators who ho a 
e coal in the cars on sidings out in the country while famine con- 
ditions are brought about in citles and in industrial centers, and then 
e consumer at the speculative or famine 


to the production of coal 
s in the week full time and are 


they pass the coal on to th 
price, plus the demurrage that has accumulated during the time that 
etwas Deh out rd ——— 98 of ng Soning aonair on. 

e other 0 e demurrage or y e dilatory unloading 
of the cars after the coal is brought alongside the industrial lant or 
* e 15 retall ds or ees ~ i 

ow, if coal cars and cars ca e ef being devoted to carrying coai 
were devoted to the use of mines, there would be plenty of coal. 
If those cars, having been loaded, were hauſed by the most direct route 
to the pen of consumption and were instantly discharged—that is, 
reasona ly instantly discharged—and returned immediately to the mines, 
no other industry and no other user of freight cars would be deprived 
of service that he needs. Enough added efficiency would be given to the 
equipment which you already have to take up any withdrawal that might 
be necessary from any other Hoge e But suppose we do withdraw 
from some other industry, if the withdrawing is done with wisdom. 
There is no industry, there is nothing. the freight cars are needed for, 
except raw food materials and minerals, that can be Forton to go onto 
the cars that can be made ready to go on the car until coal has entered 
into its preparation, so to be at all concerned about being able to ship 
commodities, and ros igi must not take cars away from other com- 
modities, and then, order to work that theory out, take the coal 
away from the industries which make those other commodities, seems 
to be rather an inverted way of going at it. There will be nothing to 
ship if they do not have the coal to make it. 

The fixing of prices—and I want to say that we are pretty well 
eonyinced that the coal operator, by and large, in the United States 
is getting more blame than he has earned. he coal operators them- 
selves are not getting extravagant or extortionate prices. Some of 
them are, it is true. ny eases can be cited, but I am speaking as a 

merality. The difficulty lies where the coal leaves the mine. pera- 
ors have testified to us many times, and bave doubtless stated to 
you, We can not control the coal after it leaves us.“ About 80 per 
cent of the coal leaves the mine on contract to the large industrial 
consumer, About 20 per cent of the coal leaves the mine not on con- 
tract. You called that a moment ago, I think, Mr. Chairman, spot 

. In any event, that is the common expression. Now, it is that 
fraction of per cent that is the seat of your trouble. The 10 per 
cent, or even 5 per cent, of all this coal produced being turned ont on 
the market as a commodity on which speculation can obtain fixes the 


price for the whole 100 per cent and always tends to fix it upward, 
ly in this case here. : 
ow, fay to fix the price of, coal to the operator will not solve your 
roblem. In the first pa, to fix the price of coal at the mine and 
Then not be sure that it is going to be delivered somewhere is an idle 
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3 merely fixing the price. We Bin oh fix the price of coal in 
he moon, but it would not do 8 unless we first 80 


the transportation problem. All t e price g and all the rest o 
these things will fa If we had the stribution, then the price 
of coal at the mine would fail of its 8 and for oy gene $ 
We could sa. ve for and then 


how much the operator coul his coal, an 

he would sell it at that price he — have 1. —1 his duty and 

all that the law or the overnment had asked him to do. He wane 

have done all that these committees down here who are 

will ask him to do, all that is contemplated, and all the 

ie done in fixing the price to the tor. Bu 

— 85 hands of the operator it falls 
to the hands of the wholesaler, whe 

the sp¢culator does not. It falls te t 


— ey wont go through je peculato, i into his 
— ity woul rim san the wholesaler; it would 19 80 o 23 
8 and N 9 9 —.—— or some other agency bave to fo 
w the last ton of that coal to the last farmhouse on the prairie 8 
— what it was finally sold for. We 3 be t the abso- 
lutely impossible a grt of eee tons of a ace 
through to consumption. had much Fettes apply a 
the other end, not at the distribution end, which follow it's yon |- 
— then various pri ces, because your dealer in eur 8 City woul 


fectly certa 
coal prices fixed by the Goyernment or 
operators; there being 5,000 different prices A fi if they do it that 
way—your coal dealer in Sioux Ci 
his customer 0 an 8 — AN mares 


ken game direc 3 highest- 

cost mine in the aitaa ‘States. and the h — iy oy the 

ihe popie would ‘have to pay and oi Nx the prite of this 

spot co 
We argue, * that it 18 not best to fix the varying prices in 
varying opera and there are good reasons” opera must 
8 apart may have a difference in legitimate 
cost of: tion, each being operated with the ek r ‘and the 
same skill of 100 per cent. — may have water in it; one may not, 


Fotis and can not be cured 51 
They ane 3 natural reasons. 
cost —9 1 A Y production of coal. 


sis 
~ 800 — want to fix 5 
mil ht fix a uniform price, 
United States; but ane tnt ‘thin; 
we are all united in at this time—is to win this war. 
is the fundamental, the life blood. of all industrx, and the 
us well, it seems that coal id of that 
. be sure that at all times we have a 1100 
production of the coal, Now, we have got Boge more 
and Gov. Goodrich's telegram, which am going ‘to ) 
minute, says we have only 40 or 60’ per ‘cenit, att are: ro h 
an average uniform price, and we are going to have 
production, your average uniform ‘price must pe the 
as the cost of production in the poorest or highest 
throws an enormous burden on the industries of the ‘country 
the domestic users of the coun: Bach one Aust pay for the ‘Teast 
“HES auld in tly to 0 ha t 1 8 00 pet ee 
s said in reply to at tha a et, cent. netop 
— which may have 300, ines 5 


-else 
the 
Taeretore, — we fix prices we must 


5,000 prices for 5,000 differen i"over we 


‘eltner by flelds or 
‘we are trying to do— the 


e third 1 then— und both these 
been tried road these other countries have 
—— way, 1n, blood and suffe 


we can fix 5 prices. If w 
up some of io 


enough to have 100 per cent reduction and so put an unwarran 

‘burden upon the industries an . of ithe ted Stites. The | 
‘third thing, then, is th rimad a è 
hands of the Government in line of Qintelsution just once. in 


mine—the mine P 
the time :thé oe car comes from the 
and that coal 


I mean a sane. and 
such control as the I ‘men themselves yp ` 
You would heve a 1 that would into the mine The 
Government would not ssession of this coal at all; it ‘would 
sell it in the normal Fag s, it would fulfill contracts to the b 
commercial users, it would sell to the 5 it wauld throu; 
all the usual processes of distribution t that the overam 
would then have a monopoly on coal, w ich i 
we can not gr en of any power being exercised 


ciauy In these times of war. No oe wants to ona no er a 
wants power to harm any industry. You have the power in that 
moment to say to the w olesaters,, “Your history shows that the ‘use- 
ful public ores that you are 3 In transporting and distribut- 
ing this coat and in storing it and otherwise 1 — care ‘of it, in 
furnishing your credit and your moniy in Susten 


in years past has been a certain’ per cent for a * ee 
money per ton. You shall have n right on as if there 

war and take your profit.” We would say to the retailer, 
the same—take your normal profit. We know ‘you have to pay 
age, we know you have to pay storage, we know you have K sett 
we know vou have to furnish credit, and we on top of that Ifi 
all . — overhead you ave entitled to a fair com 

lic 325 ri 8 rendering. All ng take 5 4 a 
would: no e same everywhere. t the? 

after you had equalized the des oh i = the Rr sii ae wond | don 
have practically a uniform price, quality of coal considered, of 


pajon for 


‘ 
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75 
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Now, then, ff an operator —speen 
of use the remedy woud be in the hands of t 


lator—if an ator held ena wut 
overnmen 
his Bian or a yermi he. 
mst conscience he could have his supply cut 
ie e we his whol er refuse to him more coal on pain that 
ay get no more coal. 


would get no more coal urtil he reformed 
came a violator agai: 


will get to the fact. It the coal. 9 through the Gov- 
ee hands j once, so that the tit . assed, coal 
could ed in a th mines under a thousand different con- 


; one 
“determine what the price of that co 
atoe what 


fho equalization can take place, ae te ‘is where — — eae tion does 

e place. 

Gates other 9 . so A eed tare < 
pass through hands of anybod throug! 

the hands of the Government. if > 


And with reference to the coal situation on the Great Lakes, 


Mr. Colver ‘testified: 

Mr, Chairman, on 8 t the commission has urged in ifs various 
rts to the Senate. an one thing that I think lies 7 ore see oas 
ds—I know it does‘on ea ee this, promised rem: 

of relief of the situntion Chat 


-any 21 remedy, o y temporary re 

‘may do for the demands of treme. 1 5 st pee Aag be sufficient. 

We are now comi fse: coat industry 

has been in the in the more 

f the winter. 

in 3 and at the head ot 
ee ought to be filled with coal 


, just a few tons. I said 100,000 We certainly 


t. 
of anthracite, the r e went" into ‘tho 
Parte 


‘the 
are stripped ; we find that the docks are emp © find that 
should bave begun to pile up these stock piles wag dpe April, April 
Fie June has gone, and ee. bas been 
aly, August, Septembe: id and Octo- 
wit —.— no power on earth can —. 
calamity. Unless something is done e n 
ulate the production of coal ‘and to intell: 
distribution of i coal to those sections of the country There it 
next winter it not only means paralysis of our 
it will mean actual suffering and ‘privation and death 
So ‘that as to any condition or any figures that are 
t this month is a ttle b bit better than last or 
—— a little bit, the commission ly 
t enough until the production for the ‘next four 
much more than any ‘possible demand for con- 
ose. steck piles cam be piled up the problem has 


this winter when the engines on the 
through the blizzards; when it will 
That work must be done, and 

on in the season so far that the 
made if we are going to*isave our- 
RR A en aa from a most 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of.2.80.o'clock has arrived. 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. [Mr. Steering] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon IMr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment now is the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], as 


The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, the amendment which was 
offered yesterday, with respect to coal, is a pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been read. Shall it be read 
again? 

Mr. BORAH. I ask to have it read again. 

The VION PRESIDENT. There is a request for the reading 
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Frie 
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of the amendment, The Secretary will read it. 


The SECRETARY. 
mew section: 

That it is necessary and per, in order to execute the powers 

ot Congres oy oe borg aed ‘support REL ‘provide and maintain the Na y 

oe prope roperiy and . prods for the common defense, that 

t of the United es shall be, and he is hereby, authorized 

and ‘empowered, whenever and wherever in his judgment necessary for 

the efficient prosecution of the war, to fix the price of coal and coke, 

wherever mad whenever sold, either’ 5. ponar or dealer, to establish 

‘| rules for the lation of and to r ate the metnod of sale, transpor- 


It is proposed to insert the following as a 


‘ta ion, apportionment, or storage thereof bo pe 3 
domestic or foreign; said authority and power may 
exer by him in 17 2 case through the agency of the Federal Made 
war and for 2 d of one year thereafter, 
an ene us in his gment may be necessa’ 


eee tk ry. 
„ak in‘ tee eiry es of the President, any such producer or dealer 
fails or neglects to conform to such prices or regulations, or to conduct 
‘his business ma arent under the regulations and control ‘of the Presi- 
ee — i us it in a manner prejudicial to the public 
interest, the President is hereby authorized and empowered in every 
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such case to requisition and take over the 
purtenances thereof belonging to such pr 
concern, and to operate or cause the same to be operated in such man- 
ner and through such agency as he may direct ducing the perlod of the 
war and one year thereafter, or for such part of said time as in his 
judgment may be necessary. 


lant, business, and all ap- 
ucer or dealer as a going 


While operating or causing to be operated any such plants or busi- 
ness, the President is authorized to prescribe such regulations as he 
may deem essential for the 7 control, and compensation of 
the employees necessary to conduct the same: Provided, That whenever 
any person or persons entitled to receive such wages are dissatisfied 
with the rate of wages so fixed by the President, he or they shall have 
the right to have the reasonableness of such wages reviewed and deter- 
mined ee the Board of Mediation and Conciliation created by the act 
aporoy July 15 1913, and the findings of said board fixing the rate 
of wages shall be conclusive in the premises, and said board shall pre- 
scribe 1ules and regulations for carrying this proviso into effect. 

That if the prices so fixed, or if, in the case of the taking over or 
requisitioning of the mines or business of any such producer or dealer, 
the compensation or damages fixed be not satisfactory to the person 
or persons entitled to the same, such person or persons shall be paid 
the amount prescribed by the President and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such other sum as, added to the amount 
so paid, will be just compensation in the manner areas by section 
24. paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

That any producer or dealer whose plant, business, and appur: 
tenances shall have been requisitioned or taken over by the President 
shall be paid a fair and reasonable compensation for the use thereof 
or for damages incurred thereby during the period that the same may 
be requisitioned or taken over as aforesaid. which compensation and 
damages the President shall fix or cause to be fixed by the. Federal 
‘Trade Commission or such other agent or agencies as he may designate. 

Or if the President of the United States shall be of the opinion that 
he can hereby better provide for the common defense, and whenever, 
in his judgment, it shall be necessary for the efficient prosecution of 
the war, then he is 1 authorized and empowered to require any or 
all producers of coal and coke, either in any special area or in any 
al coal fields, or in the entire United States, to sell their products 
only to the United States through an sgena to be designat by the 
President, such agency to regulate the resale of such coal and coke, 
and the prices thereof, and to fix the compensation to be paid such 

roducers by the United States, and to establish rules for the regula- 

on of and to regulate the methods of production, transportation, dis- 
tribution, apportionment, or storage thereof among merchants and 
consumers, domestic or foreign, and to make payment of the purchase 
rice thereof to the 1 thereof, or to the person or persons 
egally entitled to said payment. 

That within 15 days after notice from the agencies so designated to 
any producer of coal and coke that his or its output is to be so pur- 
chased by the United States as hereinbefore described, such producer 
shall cease shipments of said product upon his own account and shall 
transmit to such agency all orders received and unfilled or partially 
unfilled, showing the exact extent to which shipments have been made 
therein, and thereafter all shipments shall be made only on authority 
of the agency designated by the President, and thereafter no such pro- 
ducer shall sell any of said products except to the United States 
through such agency, and the said agency alone is hereby authorized 
and empowered to purchase during the continuance of the requirement 
the output of such producers. i 

That the prices to be paid for such products so purchased shall be 
based upon a fair and just profit over and above the cost of production, 
including proper maintenance and depletion charges, the reasonableness 
of such profits and cost of | nya oF ated to be determined by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and if the prices fixed by the said commission of 
any such product purchased by the United States as hereinbefore de- 
scri be unsatisfactory to the person or 5 entitled to the same, 
such person or persons shall have the right to sue the United States 
in the manner provided for by section 24, 8 20, and section 
145 of the Judicial Code, to recover such other sum as added to the 
amount so fixed will be föst compensation. All such products so sold 
to the United States shall be sold by the United States at such uniform 
prices, gpa f considered, as may be practicable and as may be deter- 
mined by said agency to be just and fair. 

Any moneys recelyed by the United States for the sale of any such 
coal and coke may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a re- 
volving fund for further carrying out the barge of this section. Any 
moneys not so used shall be covered into the 
receipts, $ L 

That when directed by the President, the Federal Trade Commission 
is hereby required to proceed immediately with all possible dispatch to 
make full auy g ng such notice as „t may deem practicable into 
the cost of producing .under reasonable efficient management at the 
23 places of production the following commodities, to wit, coal 
and coke. 

The books, correspondence, records, and papers in anyway referring 
to transactions of any kind relating to the mining, production, sale, or 
distribution gf all mine operators or other persons whose coal and coke 
have or may become subject to this section, and the books, correspond- 
ence, records, and bipes of any person applying for the purchase of 
coa! and coke from the United States shall at all times be subject to 
inspection by the said agency, and such person or persons shall promptly 
furnish said agency any data or information relating to the business 
of such person or persons which said agency may call for, and said 
agency is hereby authorized to procure the information in reference to 
the business of such coal-mine operators and producers of coke and cus- 
tomers therefor ın the manner provided for in sections 6 and 9 of the 
act of Congress 8 September 26, 1914, entitled “An act to 
create a Federal ade Commission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,“ and said agency is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to exercise all the powers granted to the Federal Trade Com- 
a by, said at 1 * e omt p the arene rT thia section, 

aving comple š$ inquiry respecting any comm any lo- 
callty it shall, if the President has decided to’ fix the Drives at which 


any such commodity shall be sold by producers and dealers erally, 
fix and -publish maximum prices for both producers of and dealers 4 
any such commodity, which maximum prices shall be observed by all 


„ dealers until further action thereon is taken by the 

commission. A š 

In fixing maximum prices for producers the commission shall all 
the cost oF production, includin e expen of operation, taintenance, 
. and depletion, and shall add thereto a just and reasonable 
U 2 S 


Treasury as miscellaneous | 


In. fixing such prices for dealers, the commission shall allow the 
cost to the dealer and shal! add thereto a just and reasonable sum for 
his services in the transaction. There shall be but one such dealer 
between the producer and consamer or user. 

The maximum prices so fixed and popimhed shall not be constru 
as invalidating anv contract in which prices are fixed, made in go 
faith, prior to the establishment and publication of maximum prices by 
the commission. 4 

Whoever shall, with knowledge that the prices of any such com- 
modity have been so fixed by the commission, ask, demand, or receive a 
higher price in violation of this section, shall, upon conyiction, be pun- 
ished by a fine or not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than three years, or beth, ch independent transaction shail 
constitute a separate offense. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed as restrictin 
ing in any manner the right the Government of the Unite: 
have in‘ its own behalf or in behalf of any other government at war 
with Germany to purchase, requisition, or take over any such com- 
modities for the equipment, maintenance, or support of armed forces 
at any price or upon any terms that may be agreed upon or otherwise 


lawiully determined. 

ea NORRIS. Mr, President, I want to 
ment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that no amend- 
ments are order. 

TB nes NORRIS. Mr, President, I should like to be heard on 
at. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is ruling on the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. Senators have had since 10 o'clock 
Thursday to fix this record for voting at this time. The Chair 
rules that no further amendments are in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? [Putting the 
queson] The ayes have it, and the ruling of the Chair is sus- 
ain 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous. consent to 
offer an amendment to the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. PENROSE, I object, Mr. President.. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I make the point of order that unanimous 
consent is not in order. We have a unanimous-consent agrée- 


ment 
The Senator 


or modify- 
States may 


move an amend- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it is in order. 
from Nebraska is proceeding strictly in accordance with the 


‘order, which provides that except by unanimous consent an 


amendment can not be introduced. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Chair is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMEREND. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] and am unable to get a transfer. As I do not 
know how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucHes] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair witr the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], who 
is absent. I am unable to make a transfer of the pair, and 
therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “ yea,” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Because of my pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH], who is necessarily ab- 
sent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH] to the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy],-and vote “ yea,” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Under that transfer I am at liberty to 


vote. I vote “ye...” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, nays 12, as follows: 

YEAS—72. 
Ashurst James New Simmons 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
kham Johnson, S. Dak. orris Sisith, Ga. 

Borah Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Owen Smith, S. C. y 
Calder Kellog Page Smoot 
Culberson Kendrick * Phelan Sterling 
Cummins Kenyon Pittman Stone 
Curtis King Poindexter Swanson 
Fernald Kir N ‘omerene Thompson 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Ransdell Ilman 
Gronna wis eed Townsend 
Hale M Robinson Trammeil 
Hardin McKellar Saulsbury Underwood 
Hardwick MeNary Shafroth Vardaman 
Hitchcock Sheppard Watson 
Hollis Myers Sherman Williams 
Husting Nelson Shields Wolcott 
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NAYS—12. in 
Brandegee France McLean Wadsworth 
Chamberlain Knox Penrose 
Colt Lodge Sutherland Weeks e 

NOT VOTING—12. 

Brady Fletcher Goff Smith. Md. 
Dillingham Gallinger Gore Thomas 
Fall Gerry Hughes Walsh 


So Mr. PoMERENE’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call up my amendment, which 
is on the table. T 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerany. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
the following: k 


There is hereby authorized and established a court to be known as the 
” official court,” to consist of one judge for each judicial ciréuit of the 
United States, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the terms of said jud at the begi of 
the service to be from one to nine years, respectively, to be determined 
by lot, and thereafter each successor shall hold for the term of nine 
years unless sooner removed for cause by the President. 

The salary of such judge shall be $6 annually. 3 . 

The judge of the official court shall have jurisdiction over every case 
of malfeasance, misfeasance, nonfeasance, or neglect of duty in office 
of any employee, adviser, committeeman, or officer appointed under the 
authority of the United States except members of the President’s Cabi- 
net and Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, with power 
to issue summons for witnesses, to require the production of evi 
to punish for contempt and render judgment on questions invol 
official misconduct, and issue writs necessary to carry out the author- 
ity herein given. The marshal of the United States D et Court shall 
serve the writs of the judges of the official court. 

Any person, natural or corporate, upon filing bonds for the costs of 
the suit shall have the right to enter a complaint against any such 
employee of the United States for malfeasance, misfeasance, nonfeas- 
ance, or serious neglect of official duty. The judge of the official court 
shall Impose a fine not exceeding $5,000 upon the reece 


the complaint is frivolous or insincere. The costs of the p mg 
12 et — 55 the complainant if not sustained, and upon the defendan 
sustained. 


pon such complaint being filed, the judge within whose circuit such 
complaint is made shall immediately require the evidence to be submit- 
ted orally and recorded or by depositions within 10 days from the date 
of the filing of the Te nt, except upon special order where com- 
pliance is impossible, an within 10 days from receiving such evidence 
the judge shall make his findings. 

There is hereby authorized an appellate official court to consist of 
three justices to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

ations and 


The appellate official court shall make rules and re; 
determine forms of procedure for the official court and for appeals 
therefrom; shall have power to issue such writs as * be necessary 
to exercise its jurisdiction; and shall sit in Washington City, D. C. 

All appeals to the appellate official court shall be made within five 
dare from date of the publication of the judgment of the judge of the 
5 sai court and shall be passed upon within 30 days of the receipt 

ereof, 

The appellate official court justices shall hold office for a period of 
nine years, one for three years, one for six years, and one for nine 
years, to be determined by lot, and thereafter each justice shall be ap- 
. for a term of nine years and shall have original jurisdiction 

ver cases arising in the District of Columbia. 

The appellate justices shall receive a pnag of $7,500 annually. 

In the event of a final judgment by the official court against an em- 
ployee or officer of the United States, he shall have the option of re- 
signing within five days of the rendition of the final 1 In the 
event his resignation Is not submitted, the office shall be declared 
vacant and filled by a new incumbent. 

The dismissal from office under the proceedings herein authorized 


shall not preclude a trial or conviction under the criminal code where a 
violation of the statutes is exposed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk to the section relating to requisition 
on page 10, line 22. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 10, line 22, after the word “ there- 
for,” it is proposed to insert: 

In determining the compensati to be paid for fa roducts all 
labor employed Fn producin the: same, dernen furnished by the 
farmer or members of his family, including the necessary domestic 
service, shall be computed and allowed for at the same rate of wages 
paid for like labor, or labor requiring a like degree of intelligence and 
arduous efforts, in other lines of business or trade; and in addition 
thereto there shall be allowed as a cures in the cost of production a 
reasonable rate of interest upon the capital invested in both real and 
personal estate and a further reasonable charge for deterioration and 
upkeep, includmg taxes and other necessary expenses. There shall 
also be taken into consideration the increased cost to the farmer of 
all necessary farm equipment, food, and clothing required, and other 
advanced cost in the ordinary necessaries of life. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I withdraw this amend- 
ment at the present time. I was laboring under the im on 
that we were in the Senate and out of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


Insert a new section, as follows: 
t committee shall be appointed composed of five 


— That a join 
Members of the Senate, including three Democrats and two Republicans, 
and five Members of the House of Representatives, includ ng three 
Democrats and two Republicans, to be known as the joint committee on 
the conduct of the war. The membership of such committee shall be 
designated by the iye committees of the Senate and House which 
select the members of the regular standing committees. Such committee 
shall sit during the sessions or the recesses of Congress, shall make a 


study of the problems arising out of the war, including safe- 
ardin; tures, shall confer and advise with the President of 
e United tes and the heads of the various executive departments, 


commissions, voluntary boards, or other organizations connected with 
the conduct of the war, and shall make report to Congress from time to 
time in its own tion or when requested to do so by either branch 
of Congress. Such committee shall have pire to act by subcommittea 
or otherwise and to send for persons an pers, administer oaths, to 
Summon, and compel the attendance of witnesses, and to employ such 
clerical, expert, and stenographic assistance as shall be ne „ and, 
to pay the necessary expenses of such committee, there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of may money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $50,000, to be paid out upon the audit and order of the 
chairman or acting chairman of said committee. 

Mr. OWEN: Mr. President, I offer the following substitute 
in lieu of the amendment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is this an amendment offered prior 
to 2 o’clock yesterday? 

Poe oF OWEN. It is a substitute for the amendment now 
offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. -The Senator is not answering the 
inquiry of the Chair. Was it submitted prior to 2 o'clock 
yesterday? 

Mr. OWEN. It was not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules it out of order, 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr; OWEN, I ask unanimous consent to offer it as a substi- 
tute, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? - 

Mr. ‘WEEKS. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment which I have offered and to amend it myself by 
offering this as a substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oklahoma? -The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I object. 

= OWEN. I ask unanimous consent to offer it as a substt- 
tute. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair heard no objection and 
rules that it can be submitted. 

Mr. WEEKS. What is the ruling of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair inquired whether there 
was any objection to the Senator from Oklahoma offering his 
substitute. The Chair heard no objection, and he said he 
heard none, Afterwards there was objection, but it comes too 
late. Senators must speak up. The Secretary will reád th 
substitute submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. 23. A joint committee of the Senate and House of Representa- . 
tives shall be appointed, composed of five Members of the Senate, in- 
cluding three Democrats and two Republicans, and five Members of the 
House of Representatives, including three Democrats and two Repub- 
licans, to be known as “the joint committee on expenditures in the 
conduct of the war.” 

It shaM be the duty of said committee to keep itself advised with 
regard to the expen:liture of all appropriations Deering on the conduct 
of the war made by Congress and the contracts relating thereto made 
by officers of the executive departments, and it shall be the duty of the 
executive departments, on request, to keep said committee fully advisea 
as to such e: ditures and contracts. 

Such committee shall confer and advise with the President of the 
United States and the heads of the various executive departments, 
commissions, volun boards, or other organizations connected with 
the conduct of the war. with a view to safeguarding expenditures, and 
shall report to Congress from time to time in its own discretion, or 
when requested to do so by either branch of Congress. 

The membership of such committee shall be designated by the re- 
nae committees of the Senate and House which select the member: 
of the regular standing committees. s 

Such committee sha 


Mr. WEEKS. The substitute is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. WEEKS. I-ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Again I 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 


. Saar], who is absent, and withhold my vote. 
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I announce 


Mr. FLETCHER 
my pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
BER]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 


(when his name was called). 


Mr. TILLMAN (when his name as called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucHes] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] to the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Brany] and vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 31, as follows: 


YBAS—53. a 
Hardwick MeNary oot 
Borah cheock Sterling 
Johnson, Cal. Nelson Stone 
Calder Jones, Wash. New Sutherland 
Colt Kell Norris ‘Townsend 
. ater —— Owen Underwood 
s enyon 
Kirby Penrose Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen T Follett Poindexter Watson 
‘ollette a 
Gore Lodge eed Weeks 
Gronna McCumber 
Hale Mekellar Shields 9 
Harding McLean Smith, Mich 
NAYS—31. £ 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Jones, N. Mex. Robinson 
roussard auisb Thompson 
Chamberlain Lew Shafroth man 
Culberson Martin Sheppard Trammell 
Hollis Newlands Simmons Williams 
Husting Overman Smith, Ariz, Wolcott 
James Pittman ith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—1I2. 
Brady Fletcher Got Smith, Md, 
Dillingham Gallinger Hughes Thomas 
Fall Gerry Pomerene Walsh 


So Mr. OwEn’s amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Did I understand in the opinion of the Chair 
that none of the amendments proposed by Senators could be 
amended? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The opinion of the Chair was sus- 
tained by the Senate that any amendment which has not here- 
tofore been offered can not now be offered except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Yes; I thoroughly agree with that, but 
my inquiry was if a Senator offers an amendment which he 
proposed before 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon, is it not subject 
to amendment by another Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks not, for 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Chair pardon me for a minute 
while I call attention to the unanimous-consent t? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair read it and ruled on it, 
and the Senate indorsed his ruling. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well; I did not know that. I was 
not present. 

Mr. KENYON. I offer a new section to come in at the end of 


the bill, and I ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. A 

The SECRETARY. Add to the bill as a new section the fol- 
lowing: 


Sec. —. That any person 


human food, fuel, or other necessaries of life, who, either in his indi- 
vidual capacity or as an officer, agent, or employee of a 8 or 

= = employed in such de, shall 
such article for the popes of limiting the supply thereof to the public 


or affecting the market p 
rarily or otherwise, sha of a felony and, upon con- 

viction thereof, shall be punished by He SAL. in the tenti 
— pee ie 2 an 1 nor more than three 3 4 
at any storing or g by any farmer, gardener, or other person 
of the products of any farm, en, or other land cultivated b aa 
eantn 0 


shall not be deemed to be a storing or hol within the m 
That farmers and 


construed to repeal the act entit 
merce against unlawful restraints and mono p 
1890, commonly known as the Sherman Antitrust Act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. [Putting the ques- 


tion.] 

Mr. KENYON. I will ask for the yeas and nays if there is 
any question about it. The Senate has adopted the amendment 
before on another bill. A 


trade and com- 
approved July 2, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I may accept it I do so. It is 
exactly the same as the former amendment, which was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair decides that the amend- 
ment is carried. It is agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I send to the desk an amendment proposed 
before 2 o'clock yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. Add at the end of the bill a new section, as 


follows: 
SEC. —. That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal 
modify, or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An 


act to supplement existing Jaws against unlawful restrains and monopo- 
lies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire IMr. Horus]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 
3 mhe Secretary, Add at the end of the bill a new section, as 
ollows : 

Sec. —. That the President is authorized and directed to procure, or 
aid in procuring, stocks of nitrate of — as he * to 
cultural production 
spose of same at 
out the purposes of this reso- 
of any moneys in the Trea 
riated, available immediately and until 1 

y be necessary, and 

to make such regulations, and to use such 
means and cies of the Government, his discretion, he may 


in 
deem best. e proceeds from the tion of the nitrate of 
soda shall go into the pimpinan rom the disposition of r 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr, TILLMAN. I call for the yeas.and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roil. 

Mr. -DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I again 
withhold my vote, having a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when bis name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair, as before, with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Gaturncer], and being unable to obtain a transfer I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when ‘his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WatsH] to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. BRADY] 
and vote “ nay.” : 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been coneluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 50, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—50, 
Ash Jma; N. Mex, Pittman Smith, S. C 
Bankhead ell Poindexter Stone 
Beck Kendrick Pomerene Sutherland 
B 4 5 Rans dell Thompson 
Colt Kiri by Reed Tillman 
Culberson La Follette Robinson Trammell 
Cummins McKellar Saolsbury Underwood 
Gore McLean Shafroth Vardaman 
Gronna Myers Sheppard Wadsworth 
Hitchcock Overman Shields Watson 
Hollis Page Simmons Wolcott 
Husting Penrose Smith, Ariz, 
James an Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—29, 
Brandegee Hardin McNary Sterling 
Calder Hardwiek Martin Townsend 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nelson arren 
Curtis on ew Weeks 
Fernald Knox Norris Williams 
ea een ff de ilies 

uysen mith, 
Hale MeCumber Smoot 
NOT VOTING—1IT. 

Borah Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Thomas 
Brady Gerry Newlands Walsh 
Dillingham Gof Owen 
Fall Hughes Smith, Md. 
Fletcher Johnson, Cal. Swanson 


„80 Mr. Ttrratax's amendment was agreed to. 
Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 


which I presented day before yesterday. I move to amend by 
adding to section 11 what I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asks the Senator from 
Minnesota if this is an amendment that might be offered in the 
Senate but not as in Committee of the Whole? 


1917. 


Mr. NELSON.. No; I offered the amendment day before yes- 
terday with a view of offering it as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota will be stated. 


The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of section 11, 
the following: 

That any building or room occupied or used by a board of trade, cham- 
ber of commerce, grain exchange, or otherwise, in which wheat or other 
food cereals are bought or soid for present or future delivery shall, for 
the purpose of this act, be known as a in exchange. 

All persons engaged in buying or selling in interstate or forelgn com- 
merce, for present or future delivery, any wheat or other f 1, 
2 ve spout any such grain exchange, shall be known and designated as 

aders in grain. 

All sales of wheat or other food cereals by such traders in such ex- 
changes for future delivery, and not for present or immediate delivery, 
shall be known and designated as dealings in futures. 

If at any time during the pendency of the existing war between the 
United States and the German Empire the President of the United 
States shail find that such dealings in futures, in or about 
exchange, unduly or unreasonably raise or enhance the price of wheat or 
other food cereals, to the injury of the people of the United States, he 
may at once request the traders in such exchange to discéntinue for a 
time specified by him all dealings in futures. In case such request of the 
President is not promptly complied with, then he is hereby empowered 


to order such dealing in futures, as last aforesaid, to be entirely sus- 
pened and discontinued for such limited time as he may direct, and if 
such order is not promptly complied with he may by proclamation de- 
clare such exchange closed, and thereafter it shall be unlawful to utilize 
or permit to be utilized such building or room as a grain exchange or for 
any person, being a trader in grain da such exchange, to engage in the 
business theretofore conducted on or at such closed exchange. 

Any person. violating any of the pares of this act shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $500 or by imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask if the amendment 
which has just been read is the same provision which passed the 
Senate some time ago and is now in conference? If it is, I am 
perfectly willing, so far as I can, to accept it. 

Mr. NELSON. It is identically the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendmen 
proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I reserve the right to offer an amendment 
to section 8 when we get into the Senate. I forgot to offer my 
amendment to extend the time of guaranty from January to July. 
Section 8 having been adopted, I now reserve the right of a vote 
on that amendment in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further pending 
amendments? 

Mr. STONE. I have an amendment pending, which I offer at 
this time, - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following: 2 

Sec. —. That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any funds in the Treasury not etherwise appropriated, to aid in the 
support and proper maintenance of educational sanitariums or other 
like institutions organized for the care and industrial education of sol- 
diers and sallors of the United States who have been crippled or dis- 
abled as a result of injuries received in the line of duty. The President 
is hereby authorized and empowered to distribute said funds 
appropriated to such sanitarilums or other like institutions in 
amounts and in such manner as in his Judgment will best promote the 
purposes for which this appropriation is made. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further pending 
amendments? If there be no further pending amendments, the 
bill will be reported to the Senate as amended. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Certain amendments which were 
made as in Committee of the Whole have been reserved for a 
separate vote in the Senate. The question, therefore, will be, 
first, on concurring in all of the amendments made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole which were not reserved. [A pause.] 
They are concurred in without objection. Sections 1, 5, 8, 9, 
and 12 have been reserved for separate votes in the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw the sub- 
stitute for the bill which I presented on July 11. Sevén of the 
eight principal points involved in that substitute have been 
transferred into the pending bill upon the installment plan. I 
therefore withdraw the substitute, and I will further state in 
the Recorp my reasons for doing so. : : 

I ask unanimous consent to move to strike out section 10 of 
the pending bill. I do so in order that the matter may go into 
conference, I do not think it is as good as the existing law on 


the subject. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to unanimous 
consent for the request of the Senator from Oklahoma? 
ee e I object to striking out any portion of sec- 

on 10. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
now is—— ; 

Mr. GORE” Mr. President, on page 11, line 20, I offered an 
amendment to the bill yesterday, on which I ask for action. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, line 20, after the word “ prices,” 
it is proposed to insert the words for cash.” 

Mr. GORE. That amendment conforms to the provision 
passed here on June 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May we have the amendment stated, Mr. 
President? 

Mr. GORE. I do not ask for the yeas and nays. Let us 
have the question again stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment, f 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
be again stated. There is a misapprehension in regard to it. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will restate the 


amendment, 5 
After the word “prices” it is proposed 


Objection is made. The question 


The SECRETARY. 
to insert the words “ for cash.” 

Mr, ROBINSON. On what page and line? 

Mr. PENROSE. How. would it read? 

5 Secretary. If amended as proposed, section 9 would 
read: 


Sec. 9. That the President is authorized, from time to time, in order 
to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer and to the consumer, 
to purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell at 
reasonable prices for cash, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on concurring 
in section 9 as amended as in Committee of the Whole. 

Section 9 as amended in Committee of the Whole was con- 
curred in. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There are certain reserved sections 
from the Committee of the Whole that should now be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I should like to have the Senate act on 
the amendment which I offered to section 8, to come in on page 
10, line 22, which was reserved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 10, line 22, after the word “ there- 
for,” it is proposed to insert the following: I ) 

In determining the compensation to be paid for farm products alt 
labor employed in producing the same, whether furnished by the farmer- 
or members of his family. Jacina ha necessary domestic service, shall 
be computed and allowed for at the same rate of wages paid for like 
labor, or labor ring a like degree of intelligence and arduous 
efforts, in other lines of business or trade; and in addition thereto there 
shali be allowed as a charge in the cost of production a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the capital invested in both real and personal estate 
and a further reasonable charge for deterioration and upkeep. There 
shall also be taken into consideration the increased cost to the farmer 
of all n farm equipment, food and clothing required, and other 
advanced cost in the ordinary necessaries of life. x 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on concurrin 
in section 8 as amended as in Committee of the Whole, ; 

Section 8 as amended as in Committee of the Whole was 
concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Section 12 was reserved for a sepa- 
rate vote in the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I now offer the amendment to section 12 
to strike out January” and insert July,“ so as to extend it 
to the crop year. I will ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
whether that will be acceptable to him? I understand there is 
really no objection to it. i 

Mr. PAGE. I object to that amendment being accepted with- 
out a vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The amendment is pending. The amend- 
ment was printed yesterday, and I gave notice that I would 
offer it. It is designed to prevent wheat being crowded on the 
market before January by extending the date to the crop year. 

Mr, PAGE. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is: voting on amend- 


ments, and not discussing questions. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I reserved the right to 
have a separate vote on the amendment providing that there 
shall be one administrator instead of a commission of three. 
J should like to have that amendment now submitted to a vote 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the Senator offer that as an 
amendment prior to 2 o’cloeck on yesterday? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; that amendment was voted upon 
as in Committee of the Whole and voted down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course it was, and, having been 
voted down, it could not be reserved for a vote in the Senate. 
Only a question that is voted upon can be reserved for a sep- 
arate vote in the Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I reserved the right this morning, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Husrixd], I believe, also re- 
served the right on yesterday. 

Mr. PENROSE. Regular order! 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Question! 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I want to say that I reserved 


the amendment, and also offered it before 2 o’clock yesterday. |. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the amendment has been offered, 
it may be presented. 

Mr. HUSTING. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In the so-called Chamberlain amendment to 
section 12, on page 2, line 18, it is proposed to strike out all 
after the words “he is further authorized and directed to ap- 
point,” and insert “a food administrator at an annual salary: 


of $7,500, payable monthly, to perform such duties in carrying |. 


out the purposes of this act as the President shall direct. Said 
food administrator shall hold office at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent during the continuance of the war.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. HUSTING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called).. Making the 
same announcement as to my pair, I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] 
-and vote “nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapr]; I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 


from Montana [Mr. WatsH] is unavoidably absent by reason of f 


illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN] is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—23, 
Ashurst Jones, Wash, Myers Shafroth 
Bora Kellogg Newlands Thompson 
Husting King Phelan Townsend 
James Knox Poindexter Williams 
Johnson, Cal. MeLean Pomerene Wolcott 
Johnson, S. Dak. McNary Robinson 
NAYS—60. 

Bankhead Gronna Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Beckham ale New th, Md. 
Brandegee Harding Norris Smith, Mich. 
Broussard Hardwick Overman th, S. C. 
Calder Hitecheock oot 
Chamberlain Hollis nrose Sterling 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Stone 
Culberson Kendrick Ransdell Sutherland 
Cummins Kenyon wanson 
Curtis = ae 
Dillin; La Follette Sheppai Underwood 
Fernald Lodge herman 
zan » he ae Ensis A vmario 

relinghuysen 0 r immons atson 

re Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—13, 

Bra Gerry Owen Warren 
Fall 3 Thomas 
Fletcher Hughes Tillman 
Gallinger wis Walsh 


So Mr. Husrixd's amendment was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is in concurring 
in the section as amended as in Committee of the Whole. 

The section as amended in Committee of the Whole was con- 
curred. in. J 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I desire a vote on my 
amendment to strike out the words “interstate or foreign 
commerce“ in section 5 where they appear in the bill six times. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it an amendment to section 1? 

Mr. THOMPSON, Section 5. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Then we will concur in section 1, 
if there is no objection. [A pause.] It is concurred in. The 
Senator from Kansas proposes an amendment to section 5, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the words in- 
terstate or foreign commerce” where they appear six times: in 
the amendmen 


t. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas. 
The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I should like to offer an 
amendment that T offered yesterday and reserved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment. will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 6, after the words kerosene 
and gasoline,” it is proposed to insert: 

And such other as the Presid 
sity exists 3 trom time to n ee e ö 

Mr. HUSTING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected: 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments that 
were reserved? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President; I rose to offer an amend- 
ment which I presented 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair means— 
amendments presented prior to 2 o’clock on yesterday. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not reserve it when the bill 
passed into the Senate. It was not voted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is what I supposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (continuing). If the amendment 
was presented prior to 2 o'clock. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I presented it with a motion for its 
adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY read as follows: 

The following amendment is offered La FOLLETTE: 


Mr. É 
Whereas the Con has provided by ieetslation alrea roved for 
— the President to 5 Individual or 


— 


tions; and 

legislation already approved for 
ion of railroad freight 
railroads and systems and for their operation as a unit, 

te ownership; and 
y important in the great emergency now confronting 
to exercise the same contro! over the motive power of the 
companies and systems of the country which led the 
88 to give the Interstate Commerce Commission power to 
mobilize the freight cars of the country and handle the same as a 

: Now, therefore, 

5 8 „ That the following be added as a new section at the end 
0 e 3 

“ Sec, —. That the President is authorized, whenever in his judg- 
ment it is necessary for the efficient prosecutfen of the war, to direct 
that any or all railroads (not ineluding street rallroads), any or all 
vessels engaged in coastwise or inland lake or river trade, and any or 
all common carriers in the United States shall be operated as a unit 
on Government account under the direction and control of the In- 
terstate Commerce Co on for such period as he may think proper, 
but not loi than the expiration of one year after the termination 
of the existing. war, the date of such termination to be fixed by pror 
mation of the President. The United States shall make just com- 
for any: pro; or interest so taken, as follows: 

During su period. the owner shall be paid quarterly a 
sum equivalent to one-quarter of the average annual net amount earned 
by such railroad, vessel, or common carrier during the 60 months 

rior to June 30, 1916, such average amount to be ascertained by the 
faterstate Commerce Commission. 

“ Second. The owner, if not satisfied with the amount so paid. may 
sue the 8 (in the manner provided by sec. 24, par. 20, and 
sec. 145 of Judicial Code) to recover such her sum as, added 
to the amount so paid, will make up such amount as will be just 


compensation, 
“Ri earnings from the operation of such railroads, vessels, and com- 
mon carriers shall be covered into, and all operating enses and fixed 
charges shall id out of, the Treasury on war of the Inter- 
state, Commerce Commission. 
“There is hereby permanently appropriated, out of any. moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in addition to all other ap- 


ears of 


regardless of 
Whereas it is vita 

the coun 

various ra 


propriations made by this act, a sum sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of Á 


section.” 


1917. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair to the junior Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Brapy] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). Announcing 
the transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hucres], and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 69, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Borah Johnson, 2 Lewis Sherman 
Brand Johnson. S. Dak. McNary Vardaman 
Cummins J pom di Norris 
Gronna Ken Poindexter 
Hosting La "Follette Reed 
NAYS—69, 
Ashurst James Page Sterling 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Stee 
Beckham Kellogg Phelan 
Broussard Kendrick Pittman 
Calder ing Pomerrne 
Chamberlain Kirby Ransdell ‘Tiliman 
Colt nox Robinson 
Culberson e Saulsbury Trammell 
Curtis ber Shatfroth Underwood 
Dillingham McKellar Sheppard Wadsworth 
ald € Shields - Warrer 
nee Martin immons Watson 
Frelinghuysen Myers Smith, Ariz, Weeks 
Hale Nelson Smith, Ga. Williams 
Harding Jew Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Hardwick Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Hitchcock Overman Smith, S. C. 
Hollis Owen Smoot 
NOT VOTING—10 
ind Gallinger —.— Walsh 
Gerry ug! 
Fletcher Gof Thomas 


So Mr. La FoLrerre's amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Section 5 will be concurred in 
without objection. Are there further amendments? [A pause.] 
The question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed and the bill 
be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. JAMES and Mr. SMITH of Georgia called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], 
but on this question I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brany] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GORE (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr, SHAF ROTH (when Mr. THomas’s name was called). 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague Bur. 
THOMAS] on account of illness. I will state that he has a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
GUMBER], and that if my colleague were present he would vote 
H yea.” : 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senater from West Virginia [Mr. Garr] to 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucHes] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called), Announcing 
the transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.“ 

Mr. PITTMAN (when Mr. Watsu’s name was called), I de- 
Sire to state that the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
8 is unavoidably absent on account of illness, If he 

were present he-would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. JAMES. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues] is absent by 
reason of illness and that if present he would support this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to announce the absence of my. col- 
league [Mr. Brapy] on account of illness, If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], The junior Senator 


from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart]. We have ar- 
ranged to transfer these pairs so that the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Tuomas] and the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Farr] will stand paired, allowing the Senator from 
Wyoming Ar. KENDRICK] and myself te vote. I therefore vote. 


I vote “ yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 81, nays 6, as follows: 
YEAS—S1. 
Ashurst Husting Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead James ew Smith. S. C. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal Newlands Smoot 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Sterling 
Jones, N, Mex, Overman Stone 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Owen Swanson 
er Hogg Thompson 
hamberlain Eeng ck Phelan liman 
Colt Kenyon Pittman Townsend 
King Poindexter Trammell 
Cummins Kirby Pomerene Underwood 
Curtis Knox Ransdell Vardaman 
Dillingham La Follette Robinson Wadsworth 
Fernald Lewis Saulsbury arren 
—— —. — Shafroth 8 
Freiin e Cumber Sheppar ec! 
Gronna aiak McKellar Shields Williams 
Hale McLean Simmons Wolcott 
Hardin McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Hitchcock Martin Smith, Ga. 
Hollis Myers Smith, Md. 
/ NAYS—6. 
France Penrose Sherman Sutherland 
Hardwiek Reed 
‘ NOT VOTING—9. 
Gerry Gore Thomas 
Fall Gof Hughes 


Se the bill was passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate request a 
conference with the House of Representatives on the bijl and 
amendments, and that the Chair appoint five conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. GORE, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Satrru of South Carolina, Mr. 
Kenyon, and Mr. Warren conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN subsequently said: Mr. President, I 
move that two additional members be added to the conference 
committee on the food-control bill, House bill 4961. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
KINd in the chair) appointed Mr. Surra of Georgia and Mr, 
Pace additional conferees on the part of the Senate. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR AVIATION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the so-called aviation bill, House bill 5326. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5326) to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, manufacture, main- 
tain, repair, and operate airships and to make appropriations 
therefor, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been read, and the 
pending amendinent is the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. It will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Srecrerary. On page 2, line 17, after the words “by 
voluntary enlistment,” strike out the words “or by draft.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I shall not take any time 
to discuss the amendment; but bearing on the subject of the 
draft, on which the Senator from Georgia laid much stress 
some days ago, I send to the desk a short article and ask the 
Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


WHY WORRY ABOUT DRAFPT!—GLANCE AT THIS. 


ATLANTA, July 12. 

Here is coksclation for every man who has r tered and pects to 
be drafted in the great war lott pa Pe It comes an 
Atlanta boy who has been on the f in France and knows what 
he is talking about: 

You have two alternatives—either you are drafted or you are not. 
If you have nothing to worry about. If you are drafted, you have 
two alternatives—you are in camp or you are at the front. If you 
are in camp you have nothing to worry about. If E ee are at the front 
you have two alternatives—either you are held in reserve or you are 
sent to the firing line. If you are in reserve, you have nothing to 
worry about. If are sent to the firing line, you have two alterna- 
tives—either y bn sek or you don't. If you don't, you have nothin 


worry about. Tt you do, you have two alternativ: ther you get hurt 
or you don't. If pa don't, you bave nothin; ee eA to 5 about. If you 
— have two alternatives—ci ou tly hurt 


et hurt, you are sligh 
dly hurt, If slightly hurt, you have nothing to worry about, If 
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badly hurt, you have two alternatives—either you recover or you don't. 

If you recover, you have nothing to worry about. If you don't recover, 

then you are dead and can’t worry. . ‘ 

= ot ape the use of worrying about the draft? [Waycross Journal- 
e 0 : 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. CURTIS. Was unanimous consent asked for the reading 
of the article at the desk? If so, I wish to object. I think it 
is rather grim humor, and it should not be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent was asked, and, 
no one objecting, it was read at the desk. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to say just a 
word upon the amendment of the Senator from Georgia to 
strike out of this bill the draft provision. I trust that this 
amendment shall prevail. I believe, in the first place, that 
this war ought to be prosecuted without a resort to the draft 
at all. Any war a democracy prosecutes ought to be prosecuted 
without a resort to draft. Democracy ought never to enter 
upon a war that it can not prosecute by volunteers, 

To employ the draft is to confess that the war lacks enthusi- 
astic and whole-hearted support by the people. A democracy 
should not enter upon any undertaking that has not the support 
of the people. 

In the United States the draft should never be resorted to 

unless it be to use an army within the borders of our own coun- 
try to preserve the country. The United States should never 
attempt to raise by draft a force for over-sea service. I will 
not at this time enter upon any lengthy discussion to demon- 
strate that there is no authority in the Constitution to raise 
an army by draft and send them across the seas into foreign 
lands, there to engage in military operations which do not in- 
volye protection of the lives or property or rights of the citi- 
zens in this country. 

My views with respect to this question are well known to 
the Senate. Believing it unconstitutional to draft any army 
for foreign service, I can not support a provision that wouid 
draft any part of such an army. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, this particular service is a serv- 
ice to which men ought always to volunteer, or they ought never 
to be employed in it. It is a service which calls for special and 
particular qualifications, a service that depends for its efficiency 
upon temperamental qualities. Men for the aviation service— 
for submarine service, as well—ought to be secured by volun- 
tary offering. I have no doubt, Mr. President, that they can 
be secured, Indeed, since this bill was called up here the other 
day I have had a communication from Mr. Earl Hamilton 
Smith, the secretary of the National Aerial Coast Patrol Com- 
mission, in which it is set forth that there is already a longer 
list of voluntary offerings for this particular service than the 
Army and Navy have found it possible to handle. 

There are from five to ten times as many applicants as there 
are places to fill whenever there is a call for flying students, 
so there exists no necessity to impress men into this service. 

So, Mr. President, believing, as I do, that the draft in itself 
is un-American, that it is undemocratic, that it ought never 
to have been employed in this war at all, and that especially 
it ought not to be a part of this legislation, I sincerely hope that 
the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the draft has become the 
established policy of the Government. So I do not think the 
draft as a concrete question ought to enter into this proposition. 
It does not seem to me, however, that it makes a great deal 
of. difference whether the amendment is adopted or not. An 
airplane crew consists of 11 men, usually one man who is the 
aviator and 10 men who remain on the ground, who are ma- 
chinists, who are keeping the machine in condition. 

It would be ridiculous to draft men to go into the air, and, 
as n matter of fact, it is not necessary, because there are a 
number of volunteers on hand greater than enough to supply 
all the machines we can build in the next year. It may be 
necessary to draft the machinists who are going to be employed 
in: this service and become a part of the troops, and that is 
8 part, so far as I know, that could possibly be subject 
to draft. ‘ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That may be true from the Senator's 
standpoint; but we have already a provision to draft a million 
men, and they can be assigned to the Signal Corps under the 
draft already provided. Therefore from that standpoint there 
is no necessity for the clause I propose to strike out. 


Mr, WEEKS, I said that I did not think it made much dif- 
ference one way or another. : 7 

I wish to say one more word: I think it would have a salutary 
effect if this bill could be passed to-night. I think prompt 
action on this bill, which is likely to be more important in 
connection with closing the war than any other single measure, 
would have a very salutary effect. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Will the Senator permit me to say that 
there is no disposition on the part of the mover of this amend- 
ment to delay the biil? 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We have been grossly slandered on that 
subject. If the Senators who are for the bill are ready to vote 
on the amendment, I think we can dispose of it in a yery few 
minutes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I agree with the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am exceedingly anxious that 
we shall dispose of the bill promptly and I do not believe there 
will be any difficulty in doing it. I believe it ought to be passed 
speedily, If it had not been for the food bill being in the way, 
it would have been passed long ago. If the committee had re- ` 
ported it out before the food bill was brought in, it would have 
been a law now. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia. I am not in favor of the amendment . 
on the broad ground of the draft, although I voted against the 
so-called draft bill, but that was fought out and the draft 
has been adopted as the method of getting troops. So on that 
ground, while I would have favored it the other way if I 
had considered it an open question, yet I would not object to 
it if there was nothing else in it. But this is a proposition to 
draft men to fly in the air. From the very nature of things it 
can not be done. Those who are behind the bill say they will 
not attempt to draft anybody to operate a flying machine. If 
that is true, then they ought not to empower anybody to do the 
drafting. It seems to me that even if we did draft a man and 
put him on a machine when he flies out over the enemy or 
anywhere else he must necessarily in a sense be his own com- 
mander, He is really supreme. If he did not want to do any 
good, he could not be compelled to do any good. If he did not 
want to hit anybody, he could not be compelled to do it. 

There will be plenty of men who are peculiarly fitted by dis- 
position and otherwise to do this flying, and they are anxious 
to do it. They will volunteer. We can not make a success of 
aviation any other way, in my judgment. For that reason I 
believe they ought to be permitted to volunteer, and I am in 
favor, therefore, of the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this provision is alternative. 
The President is given the power to take men by voluntary en- 
listment. I do not suppose there is the slightest question that 
he will take pilots and observers entirely by voluntary enlist- 
ment. It is not usual to draft men for any particular service; 
they are drafted for the Army. But here we are adding a large 
number of men, and the President ought to have the power to 
make an additional draft, if necessary, or to take them from 
men already drafted, who may be drafted into the Army now 
without this provision. I do not think he could use the drafted 
men who are already drafted, and he ought to have the power 
to assign them or to make a new draft if he needs them. 

Nobody supposes for one moment that they are going to draft 
men to go up in the air to fight in the air. That will be a volun- 
tary service, and there are an abundance of men who have 
already volunteered for that service. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I hope that this bill will be 
passed this afternoon. I shall, of course, vote for the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia. For the same reason 
stated by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], I 
am from principle opposed to the draft provision. 

Mr. President, when this bill was before the Senate the other 
day I had not had an opportunity to read the bill. I did not 
know that there was any such provision as a draft provision in 
the bill. I had talked to no one about the bill. I had never stated 
to anybody that I was opposed to the bill, and the gentleman who 
sent out broadcast over this country 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Associated Press. ` 

Mr. GRONNA. The Associated Press that sent out the state- 
ment that I was opposed to this legislation and opposed to the 
appropriation of $640,000,000 stated an absolute, unqualified, 
deliberate, and malicious falsehood. 

I do not suppose, Mr. President, that the genius who in the 
exuberance of his brain wrote that article and that falsehood 
has the manhood to print and give publicity in the same manner 
to my statement to-day that he did the other day in charging 


, 
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me with a falsehood; but, Mr. President, I want the RECORD 
show that I had not talked to a single Member of this body 
nor bad a single Member of this body said anything to me about 
the aviation bill. 

I have repeatedly stated that I shall be glad to vote for any 
appropriation recommended by the Chief Executive of this 
Nation to mobilize all the energies of this country in order to 
be able to successfully prosecute the war and to end it as 
speedily as possible for a just and lasting peace. 

Mr. President. there is no reason why I should oppose this bill, 
aud I want to say for the benefit of the press that that lying, 
insinuating falsehood which appeared in the press has not 
changed my position, I would have voted for the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia without the comment of 
that man, if I may call him a man, I should have voted for the 
Hardwick amendment and I should have been glad to vote for 
the $640,000,000 appropriation, and I shall be glad to vote for 
$1,640,000,000 if the President shall ask for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am not going to stand 
more than a moment of time between the Senate and its desire 
to vote. I just want to say one word in reply to the statement 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weexs] to the 
effect that the draft is a part of the military system of the 
United States. 

The draft is not a part of the military system of the United 
States. We have a draft law. That law in its first paragraph 
says “ That in view of the existing emergency,” so this law was 
enacted to meet the present emergency. It will die with the 
passing of that emergency. It is no part of the permanent,mili- 
tary policy of the United States. It would not have been en- 
acted if it was proposed to make it part of our permanent mili- 
tary law. It is an unwise, an unnecessary, and, in my opinion, 
an unconstitutional and un-American enactment that will be 
quickly repudiated by the people and repealed by Congress. 

I want to say that I shall stand for a repeal of the draft law. 
I shall offer upon this floor a proposition to repeal it, and I 
shall fight for its repeal, confident that the American people will 
compel their representatives to wipe that law off the statutes. 

I say, furthermore, that the repeal of that law will be an 
issue which will go to the people of this country in the next 
election. It will be an issue that will be carried into every 
State and into every congressional district. Mr. President, I 
venture to predict that 90 per cent of the people of the United 
States will record their verdict at the ballot box against this 
un-American system when they shall have opportunity to express 
their judgment upon this issue. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gat- 
LINGER], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Hustrnec] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Idaho (Mr. Brapy] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Montana IMr. 
Warsa] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hues] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
that the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] has 
not voted. Therefore I transfer my general pair with him to the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] and will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the negative). I have a 

- general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 


Gerry]. If the Senator from Rhode Island were present, he 
would vote “nay.” I therefore permit my vote in the negative 
to stand. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Husrixg] is unavoidably absent on im- 
portant business. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 


of the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. 


I also desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 
The result was annocnced—yeas 12, nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Borah Gore 2 Norris 
Broussard Gronna La Follette Owen 
Curtis Hardwi McKellar Vardaman 
NAYS—66. 

Ashurst Jones, N. Mex, Penrose Smoot 

Jones, Wash. Phelan Sterling 

Kendrick Pittman Stone 
Brandegee Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Calder King Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain Knox Ransdell Thompson 
Colt Lewis Reed ‘Tillman 
Cummins Lod Robinson ‘Townsend 
Dillingham McCumber Saulsbury Trammell 
Fi McNary Shafroth Wadsworth 
France Martin Sheppard Warren 
Frel Myers Shields Watson 
Harding Nelson Smith. Ariz. Weeks 
Hitchcock New Smith. Ga. Williams 
Hollis Newlands Smith, Ma. Wolcott. 
James Smith, Mica 
Johnson, 8, Dak. Page Smith, S: C. 

NOT VOTING—1S8. 

Brady Gerry Johnson, Cal. Thomas 
Culberson Goft Kellogg nde: 
Fall Hale McLean Walsh. 
Fernald Sun Sherman 
Gallinger Husting Simmons 


So Mr. Haxpwick’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I submit the amendment which 
I send to the d@sk. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KINd in the chair). The 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. At the end of section 9 it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


There is hereby created, to serve during the existing emergency, for 
the purpose of coordinating the industrial activities relating to aircraft 
for the 3 and BA the aircraft production board, hereinafter 
called the board. board shall be appointed by and under the 
supervision and oa of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the wag tet and exercise its functions with to the requirements 
of the Army under the direction of the Chief S 1 Officer of the Army, 
and with to the requirements of the pars under the direction 
s the Chief structor ot the Navy, both of whom shall be poik araa 

of the board. Vacancies on the board shall be filled by the Secretary of 
8 shall gt! yA ‘Senalf f the respective departments 

ve power on 0 0 ve departmen 
of the Government, and under the direction and control of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the ang to supervise and direct 
the purchase, production, and manufacture of mercy qngines, and 
all ordnance ‘and ments In connection therewith, and accessories 
and materials 3 Including the 
construction of plants for the manufacture of airplanes, engines, and 
accessories, and’ provided that moneys allotted for any such purpose 
shall not be subject to the restrictions relating to advance payments. 

The board may employ and fix the compensation of suc vierkh and 
other employees, including special technical experts and advisers, as it 

deem essential to its work. 
board may also rent 3 — for its use in the District of 
Columbia or 9 and may chase necessary equipment and 
supplies, including scientific publications, and procure necessary printing. 
expenses of the board shall be paid out of any money appro- 
priated by this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

ae SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following as sec- 
tion : 


That ìn the execution of the selective draft authorized by the act 
of 88 proved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the 
Presid se temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United, d States” all aliens resident in-the United States for more than 


urchase, lease, acquisition, or 


exclusive of alien enemies and alien subjects of any country 
alli with 3 n who have not declared their intention 
to become ci Il be subject to be drafted for military service 


m the same terms and under the same conditions as citizens of the 
nited States: Provided, That aliens who are subjects of 8 
with Erann the United States has treaties exempting its subjects from 
or other military service shall be exempt from the aa 
— of = Ph en representative of such countr 
hat aliens who claim such exemption shall 
aon the United States within 90 days from the 
date of the lowance of their claim for exemption or shall be de- 
ported if remaining within the United States beyond said time. 
Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the selective draft put into 
effect yesterday was based presumably upon the population of 
the country. The report of the Secretary of Commerce sent to 
the Senate recently states, in substance, that he based the 
population of the different States on the total registration for 
the draft. An examination of the registration figures will 


compu 
apos, nthe a a 
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show. that, while the total registration throughout the country 
was 9,666,078, the alien registration was something over 1,000,000, 
all of whom are exempt’ under the law. The aliens in some 
communities greatly outnumber the citizens of the United 
States, thus rendering the draft to a very large degree exceed- 
ingly unfair. : 

I note that in Arizona, for instance. 40 per cent of the total 
number registered are aliens, so that the citizens of that State 
will be compelled to bear an unusual burden. In Connecticut 
the alien registration was 87 per cent; in Nevada, 31 per cent; 
in New Hampshire, 25 per cent; in Rhode Island, 28 per cent; 
and in New York, 24 per cent; while in South Carolina it was 
three-tenths of 1 per cent; in Arkansas, four-tenths of 1 per 
cent; and in Tennessee, five-tenths of 1 per cent of the total 
registration. The proportion of men required to be taken from 
States with a large alien registration will be in some cases nearly 
double the proportion taken from other States. 

The subject has been discussed a great deal in this Chamber 
and in the newspapers. I do not think we can afford to have 
it said throughout the country that one part of the Nation has 
been compelled to bear an unusual burden as against other sec- 
tions, If this is.a just measure, then the citizens of Connecticut, 
Arizona, and New York should be asked to contribute exactly 
the same as the citizens of Arkansas, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi. 

This amendment is the same as the joint resolution prepared 
and introduced as a separate measure by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I see no better place for it to be enacted than 
right here in connection with the pending measure, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I stated the other day that the 
Military Committee had reported the pending bill without 
amendment, hoping that it might become a law immediately. 
There were provisions in the bill as it came to us that were not 
satisfactory to some members of the committee, but all of them 
waived their objections to the end that the bill might receive 
immediate attention. It was hoped at that time that it might 
pass the Senate at once. It has been delayed a day or two, but 
I hope it will be passed to-night and passed in such shape as to 
become a law immediately. I hope it will not have to be sent 
back to the House of Representatives, and any amendment, how- 
ever meritorious, will force the return of the bill to the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
to the House. 

Mr. REED. And possibly the return of Members to the 
House, as the Senator from Michigan suggests. 

Now, let me read this little item from the Evening Star: 


GERMANY BUILDING MANY AIRPLANES TO FIGHT UNITED STATES—MANU- 
FACTURB OF ZEPPELINS IS REPORTED PRACTICALLY TO HAVE BEEN ABAN- 
DONED. 


And the return of absent Members 


GENEYA, July 29. 

— reports from Romanshorn say that airplanes of the latest 
models manufactured at the Zeppelin factory at Friedrichshafen daily 
are to be seen flying over Lake Constance. 

The reports add that the cessation of the manufacture of Zeppelins 
was due to the fact that German headquarters became convinced that 
Zeppelins were of little war value and that supremacy in the air in the 
future belonged to airpianes. ‘The Germans also are said to fear an 
extensive American aerial program, and that therefore counter aerial 

reparations have been started them. It is stated that the workmen 
n all the Zeppeiin factories in Germany have been doubled in number, 
and that the airships on hand have been removed to unused sheds. 

Let us take a lesson from this news. Let us lose no time. 
Germany is at work. Let us get into action. 

Mr. President, I am heartily in accord with many provisions 
embodied in the amendment which has been offered. I should 
ale have liked to have seen the word “draft” taken out of this 
bill. I voted against that amendment, however, because I 
hoped the bill might become a law to-night, without going back 
to the House. I shall yote against the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York, because I want to see this bill be- 

come a law to-night. 

We may be divided in regard to the regulation of food; we 
may differ over internal affairs; but I know that the Senate of 
the United States is not divided in its desire to strengthen the 
war front. At the battle line we are all agreed that strength 
should be added to strength so that victory may be assured. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the principal object sought to be attained by the 
amendment introduced by my colleague, but I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the second proviso which appears 
upon page 2 of the printed amendment, and which reads: 

Provided further, That aliens who claim such exemption shall be 
allowed to depart from the United States within 90 sore from the date 


of the allowance of their claim for exemption or shall be deported if 


remaining within the United States beyond said time. 


~ Mr. President, it seems to me that that is a very remarkable 
provision. The body of the amendment provides necessarily 
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that an alien being a citizen of a country with which this Gov- 
ernment has a treaty which would exempt that alien from com- 
pulsory or other military service in the United States, may, 
when requested by the diplomatic officers of that Government, 
be exempted from the draft; in other words, the Congress very 
properly recognizes, or proposes to recognize, in this amendment 
the treaty rights of a foreign nation, and that its citizens in 
this country shall receive whatever benefit or protection they 
are entitled to receive under that country’s treaty with us. 
Then, having made that allowance, the amendment proceeds to 
say that if any country with which we have such a treaty in- 
vokes its provisions in protection of its own citizens, those citi- 
zens must leave this country within 90 days. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. All of those things illustrate the fact that it is 
impossible to dispose of this kind of a proposition with the 
limited debate which it is possible to give it unless we are going 
to delay this bill; and certainly we are not going to enter into 
all of these questions of our relationship with foreign powers 
under treaties in 10 or 15 minutes’ debate here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I simply desire to take 
just 2 moment to say that I am in complete sympathy with the 
body of this amendment, but that the second proviso is the most 
unfair thing, and, in my humble judgment, would be in violation 
of the very treaties which the amendment seeks to abide by. 
May I say that there will be thousands of people 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mn STONE. Mr. President, I desire merely to say that some 
three or four days ago the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser] offered a bill or joint resolution covering this same 
ground, at least in a general way, which was referred, at his 
request, to the Committee on Foreign Relations. As chairman 
of that committee, I have addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State asking for information touching just such questions ‘as 
the Senator from New York and others have been discussing, 
and which I have asked for the use of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I shall ask that committee to meet next week on 
the regular meeting day-—at least, I have intended to do so— 
with a view of having the committee take up this subject and 
go over it with some degree of thoroughness, and report the 
result of their investigation to the Senate. I am a little afraid 
that we are not sufliciently informed to vote with adequate in- 
telligence upon this question at this time. I confess that I am 
not. I hardly know how to vote at this moment, although in a 
general way my sympathy runs in favor of the amendment. I 
do not like the idea of a million men helping the enemy of the 
United States in the way the junior Senator from New York 
has suggested, and about which we have had more or less general 
information; but I rather think that it would be unwise, as the 
Senator from Idaho said, to incorporate a provision of this kind 
in this bill without fuller investigation into it and after a more 
thorough discussion of it than can be had to-day, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I intended to conclude my remarks-in 
just a moment. If the Senator wants to ask a question at this 
point, however, I yield. k 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I just wanted to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that the resolution which the Senator offers as an amend- 
ment is very similar to one I introduced in the Senate the other 
day, and it has been referred ; and it, too, has been taken up with 
the State Department and the War Department, because as far 
as possible we want their advice, whether we act on it or not, 
so far as our international relationships are concerned, I do 
hope the Senator from New York will withdraw the amendment. 
We will be able to report it out of one of the committees very 
promptly, and the Senate will have an opportunity to act on it 
as an independent measure. * 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I want it distinctly un- 
derstood that I am not asking my colleague to withdraw this 
amendment. I wanted to call his attention and the attention of 
the Senate to the second proviso, which will operate to send out 
of the United States any alien whose home Government invokes 
a treaty right for his protection, which is an astounding pro- 
posal. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator withdraw that 
amendment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair: - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senntor from Contnoeti- 
cut. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the 
views expressed by the Senator from New York; and I think 
that the exclusion from the draft of the alien citizens of powers 
with which we are at peace was a great blunder in the drafting 
and passage of the draft law. 

I have not the slightest wish to delay action dim the aviation 
bill. Indeed, I am very anxious to gèt it. I had not 
however, that the attaching to the bill of this resolution which 
the Senator from Oregon had drafted and introduced and had 
referred would result in any delay which would be serious, be- 
cause I assumed that the conferees could report back Monday, 
and I think they could. 

But I do not want to obtrude this question, as far as I am 
concerned, upon the Senate to-night if they would prefer to 
pass this bill as it is without amendment; and I will say that 
I am withholding another very important amendment which I 
liad intended to propose to the bill, héping perhaps to offer it 
as a joint resolution and get consent to consider it at some 
other time. ; 

The only thing I want is to be assured that some action can be 
taken by this Congress so that aliens may be required to do 
their share in this war in time to affect the present draft. 
When Senators say that the whole thing can be corrected in 
the next draft that is made, that may correct it so far as the 
country and so far as the mass of the people in States are con- 
cerned, if we can give them credit for the extra number that 
they sent in this draft over what they ought to have sent if it 
liad been based upon population; but that is very poor con- 
solation to the poor devil who has been drafted and sent to the 
front and killed when he would not have been drafted if the 
population of his State had been correctly estimated. That 
ean not be corrected. 

I have been told by a high official of the Government, who I 
think is as familiar with this draft and its regulations and the 
system upon which it proceeds as anybody in the departments, 
that the correction of that error in our draft, to wit, the in- 
clusion of these aliens, would not delay this draft one day; 
that it is a mere matter of a short mathematical problem 
in the department down here, and that the people at home, 
the governors of the States who are to apply the draft law, 
would not be delayed at all; so that it can not be said that the 
attempt to correct this manifest error is to delay the raising of 
the army at all. If it did that, I would not propose it or advo- 
cate it. S 

I wanted to ask the Senator from New York who offers this 
amendment, which possibly needs some further consiđeration 
and amendment, whether he does not think it is posšible that 
we could get unanimous consent of the Senate to take up the 
resolution introduced by the Senator from Oregon on Monday 


morning? 
Mr. PENROSE. It has not been reported yet. 
Mr. BRANDEGEER. I know it has not been reported, Mr. 


President, but we have put on to the food-control bill, on the 
floor of the Senate, many amendments a great deal more com- 
plicated than this one, and every Senator is more or less famil- 
iar with this proposition. 

I should like to see some date agreed upon. If we are going 
to pass the aviation bill here within five minutes now, and then 
somebody is going to move to proceed to take up the river and 
narbor bill, and so forth, or some other bill that will block con- 
sideration of this, I should regret it exceedingly. I hope that 
some arrangement can be made whereby we can proceed at a 
very early date with this amendment which the Senator has 
offered. 

Mr. CALDER and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, it is over a month ago since I 
called the attention of the Senate to the inequalities of this se- 
lective draft. We consumed an hour one morning discussing 
the very phase which is now presented to the Senate. Several 
weeks ago I again called it to the attention of the Senate. At 
that time I asked the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to prepare a measure that would result in every State 
being treated justly. Subsequently, I prepared a bill myself to 
refer to the Committee on Military Affairs and up until this 
day it has not received attention at their hands. The Senator 
from Oregon prepared the very resolution which I offered. as 
an amendment here to-day. It seemed to cover the ground bet- 
ter than mine, and I was very glad to favor it, as I told him 
at the time. 

Now, I do not want to delay action on this bill. If we can 
pass it to-day without amendment and have it go to the Presi- 
dent to-night, much good will be done by it. s 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 


LY——341 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CALDER, I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will permit me, I 
am very much interested in the suggestions which he has made. 
My State has been very seriously affected by the situation 
which is described by the Senator from New York. In the city, 
of Detroit the registration is so disproportionate to the actual 
population subject to draft as to make that city a city of a 
million and a half people. This rule that has been applied, 
and the manner of its application, bears very heavily upon 
communities that are growing as fast—if there are any others 
as the city of Detroit. 

I am very greatly interested in the passage of some bill 


‘which will effect the purpose which the Senator from New 


York has in mind; but, important as it is to my State and to 
the first. city in my State, I would not delay for a single mo- 
ment the passage of the bill now pending if I had the power to 
put it upon its way. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, before taking my seat I should 
like to obtain, if possible, an understanding with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, that his committee will consider this 
matter next week and report it to the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
promising to take it up at the earliest possible moment. I 
assure the Senator that I am thoroughly in favor of it, and, in 
fact, I wrote one exactly like it, or almost exactly like it, and 
have taken it up with the departments. As soon as I hear from 
_ 1 am going to ask the Military Affairs Committee to con- 

er it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CALDER. I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to yield 
to me before withdrawing the amendment, because I have a 
word to say. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. I 
have made about six efforts to get the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Now that I am recognized, I should like to say 
what I have to say. It will take me but a moment. 

I am very deeply interested in this matter. I think our first 
duty is to pass the aviation bill without amendment, and there- 
fore I am very glad the Senator from New York has withdrawn 
his amendment. I am sure that the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee will take action on this matter at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. If they do not, I know the Military Affairs Committee 
Will. It is of the very utmost importance. And before I sit 
down I should like to say to the senior Senator from New 
York that one of the most important things is that last clause, 
because it enables these other countries whose men are here— 
escaping service there—to get them back if they desire, and 
it is the only way in which we can do it. They may not want 
them to enlist in our Army, but it does prevent their remain- 
ing here and avoiding service in any country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am so deeply interested in the 
aviation bill that I would do nothing to delay its passage for 
a moment; but I simply rose to state that I hope the Military 
Affairs Committee will report at the very earliest possible day 
upon the bill that it has before it on this same subject. It 
ought to pass Congress and become a law before the final selec- 
tion of the men that were drawn yesterday for the first 
draft. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the exemptions are applied? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; before any exemptions are applied. 

I have a telegram, Mr. President, signed by every citizen of 
Brigham, Utah—including, of course, all of the business men 
that are in the city and without—touching this very subject 
and asking for immediate legislation. The telegram is as 
follows: 


Draft from our district based on registration 75 per cent of which 
times: Red Cross donations double our quota. Aliens, being exempt, 
two or three of our American boys must answer the cali as against one 
in communities largely American. Enlistments from Brigham have 


been 50 per cent beyond our quota; liberty bonds oversubscribed three 
times ; Cross donations ouble our quota. Aliens, being cxempt, 
will fill oom left by rican boys, and many of these aliens have 
been to their native countries and refused to Can you not 


have quota 5 in proportion to American populat 


on or have aliens 
included in draft : 


Mr. President, I think that legislation ought to pass, and pass 


just as soon as it can go through Congress 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in FSommittee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. If there be no amendment to 
be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H. R. 4285, the river and harbor 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill 
the title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
— on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

SMOOT. Mr. President, I take it for granted that the 
. — does not intend to enter upon the consideration of that 
bill to-night. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I simply desire to have it made the 
unfinished business. I do not expect to proceed with its con- 
sideration to-night. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does the Senator ask unani- 
mous consent to take up the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I made a motion to proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is that a debatable motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to have that bill made the un- 
finished business this evening, and if the Senator urges it we 
will stay here and discuss it. 

There are a great many things in the bill which possibly ought 
to have the consideration of the Senate, but there are very many 
things in it which if properly considered by the Senate, in my 
judgment, would be rejected. To bring the bill forward at this 
time and hasten it here as the unfinished business this afternoon 
is simply to put it through without giving the Senate any oppor- 
tunity whatever to study the merits or demerits of the bill. 
We have been engaged for the last six weeks in the consideration 
of the food bill 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will state to the Senator that it was not 
my purpose to proceed with the consideration of the bill this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest to the Senator to give us until Mon- 
day morning to have an opportunity to go through the bill and 
See whether we want it made the unfinished business at all 
or not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course this bill has been here, having 
been reported on the 9th of July. I think Senators have had 
plenty of opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Senators have been busy and they have not 
had time to read the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. We have not had any opportnnity to read the 
bill, and I do not regard it as a war measure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is just about as near a war measure as 
anything can be. I do not know better or more appro- 
priate as a war measure than a bill to take care of our rivers 
and harbors that need improvement. 

Mr. BORAH. There is one thing very certain about it, and 
that is that a river and harbor bill is no different in war than 
it is in peace; it is a river and harbor bill, and I—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I differ from the Senator. 

Mr. STONE rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor. Senators desiring to interrupt him must address the 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BORAH. I move an executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Idaho that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m., Saturday, July 21, 1917), the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, July 23, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 21 (legis- 
lative day of July 18), 1917. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN ‘THE Navy. 


Lieut. Commander William C. Asserson to be a commander, 
Lieut. Charles H. Bullock to be a lieutenant commander. 
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The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 


Lieut. George S. Bryan to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Eldred B. Armstrong to be a lieutenant commander. 
‘The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders! 
William A. Glassford, jr., and 

Conant Taylor. 


Richard S. Galloway, 

Edmund S. R. Brandt, 

Frank E. Johnson, 

James R. Barry, and 

Stewart A. Manahan. 

‘The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
‘Carl H. Jones, 


Rooks, 
Byron B. Ralston, 
Richard L. Conolly, 
Edwin T. Short, 
Robert A. Dyer, 3d, 
Francis K. O’Brien, d 
Marion Y. Cohen, 
Philip R. Weaver, 
John F. Moloney, 
Paul Fitzsimons, jr., and 
Haiden T. Dickinson. 
The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: 
Lawrence Wainwright and 
John V. Murphy. 
Naval Constructor Horatio G. Gillmor to be a naval constructor 


with rank of captain. 


The following-named naval constructors to be naval construc- 


tors with rank of commander: 


Henry T. Wright, 
Guy A. Bisset, and 
John E. Bailey. 


othe folloying-named ensigns to be assistant naval construc- 


Robert N. S. Baker and 

William Nelson. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns: 
George E. Maynard, 

Arthur B. McCrary, 

Seldon L. Almon, and - 
William E. O'Connor. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: 
William F. Dietrich and 

William Mek. Reifel, 

Ensign Conrad D. Fry to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Pay Clerk Frank D. Hathaway to be a chief pay clerk. 
Pay Clerk Frank Lewis to be a chief pay clerk. 

First Lieut. Howard W. Stone to be a captain in the Marine 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. DeWitt Peck to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps. 


The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters: 
Rufus B. Langsford, 
Blaine Hunter, 
Harry Atwood, and 
Samuel B. Deal, jr. 
POSTMASTERS, 


ALABAMA, 


Edward C. Barnes, Evergreen. 
J. F. Beatty, Atmore. 
H. T. Brown, Calera. A 
Clarence Byrd, Opp. 
J. A. Cluck, Bridgeport. 
J. F. Frazer, Lafayette. 
Zenella K. Glover, Millport. 
S. J. Griffin, Cullman. 
Henry C. Oswalt, Fairhope. 
Hamilton B. Ralls, Piedmont, 
O. M. Reynolds, Anniston. 
David M. Scott, Selma. 
J. B. Sinquefield, Lockhart. 
ALASKA, 
J. Clifford Hendee, Thane. 
ARIZONA, ` 
Letitia F. Murphy, Pearce. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Lutie M. Anderson, Roseville. 
Crete Gardiner de Back, Isleton. 
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R. J. Bagby, Visalia. 

Percy B. Brown, Holtville. 
John P. Day, Woodlake. 
Albert E. Dixon, Point Loma. 
Emma Dodge, Danville. 

Alice T. Durnin, Colfax. 

Otto Haese, Mojave. 

E. Earl Hughes, Fresno, 
Henrietta L. Juhler, Spreckels. 
Flora S. Knauer, Reedley. 

W. A. Lucas, Cucamonga. 
Luke F. Morgan, East Auburn, 
Miriam T. Paine, Mariposa. 
Percy S. Peek, Mokelumne Hill, 
Ellis T. Tanner, San Jacinto. 
Charles Whited, Willits. 

Bert Woodbury, Fall Brook. 


COLORADO, 


Jefferson D. Frazey, Antonito. 
Eva B. Hamilton, Stratton. 
Gladys L. Johnson, Olney Springs. 
Olive A. Killin, Kiowa. 

H. E. Maxville, Paonia. 

F. F. Reinert, Fort Morgan, 

M. M. Sutley, Center. 


CONNECTICUT, 


John J. Bohl, Stamford. 

John J. Cassidy, Woodbury. 

W. S. Clarke, Milford. 

John L. Elliot, Clinton. 

George F. Hammill, Georgetown. 
J. A. Leahy, Plainfield. 

Matthew E. McDonald, Simsbury. 
Thomas McGrath, Washington. 
John J. Molans, Seymour. 
Edward Perkins, Suffield. 

Harry W. Potter, Glastonbury. 
Ashmun P. Prickett, Hazardville. 
Peter J. Prior, Plainville. 
Frederick H. Smith, Darien. 


HAWAII, 


M. J. Borges, Schofield Barracks. 
Henry D. Corbett, Hilo. 

A. F. Costa, Wailuku. 

Christopher B. Hofgaard, Waimea. 
A. H. Silva, jr., Kahului. 


GEORGIA, 


Charles V. Clark, Louisville. 
Martha E. Gorham, Crawfordsville, 
Andrew J. Irwin, Sandersville. 
Lonnie J. Moye, Davisboro. 

L. J. Pritchard, Tennille. 


INDIANA, 


William E. Aydelotte, Sullivan. 
Charles F. Bardonner, Cicero. 
James E. Burke, Jeffersonville, 
James W. Carroll, Otterbein. 
Oliver J. Chapman, Eaton. 
Lewis E. Chowning, Dugger. 
David D. Corn, Petersburg. 
Charles E. Couch, Sheridan. 
Oscar H. Cravens, Bloomington. 
John Davidson, Lyons. 

Warren L. Dick, Pierceton. 
Charles B. Donovan, jr., East Nene 
James M. Driver, Arcadia. 

Levi A. Eaton, Wanatah. 
William B. Fox, South Whitley. 
Daniel Gantz, Odon. 

Charles L. Haslet, Chesterton, 
James P. Hawkins, Shoals, 
Frank M. Hillman, Milan, 

B. F. Hofferth, Kouts. 

Geston P. Hunt, Rushville. 
Walter D. Hunt, Gas City. 
Harry Hunter, Ossian. 

William Kostbade, Hobart. 
Charles C. Leisure, Earl Park. 
Adolph H. Martin, Newburg. 


N. Eddy Mason, Hagerstown. 
Fred G. Rice, Roachdale. 

John L. Roblyer, Flora. 

Charles M. Snepp, Kewanna. 
Edward B. Spohr, Jamestown. 
R. E. Springsteen, Indianapolis. 
Atwell J. Shriner, Brookville. 
William J. Ten Barge, Poseyville. 
Lewis Walker, Loogootee. 

Ira M. Whitaker, Morgantown. 
Garland D. Williamson, Ridgeville. 
Charles L. Wood, Albany. 
Quincy A. Wright, Fortville. 
Daniel C. Zehner, Windfall. 


KENTUCKY; 


A. K. Bowles, jr., Jenkins. 

Cleo W. Brown, Mount Vernon. 
John C. Carrithers, Taylorsville. 
Sandy P. Cooke, Smiths Grove. 
Jordan Walker Crossfield, Lawrenceburg. 
D. B. Fields, Olive Hill. 

John H. Grimes, Harrodsburg. 
Morgan Kuykendall, Kevil. 

Coney Kitchen Lewis, Grayson. 
Charles E. Lightfoot, Cloverport. 
William G. O'Hara, Williamstown. 
E. F. Thomasson, Livermore. 

A. B. Tilton, Carlisle. 

Orrin Derby Todd, Shelbyville. 
Paul H. White, La Center. 


LOUISIANA, 


Joseph Abadie, Rayne. 

Ulysses J. Barrios, Lockport. 

J. W. Bouanchaud, New Roads. 
Carl C. Brown, Haynesville. 
Tina Collins, Bastrop. 

Hattie M. Cooke, Washington. 
George D. Domengeaux, Breaux Bridge, 
Harry J. Geary, Lake Charles. 
Wilfred Guigou, Donaldsonville. 
J. H. Houck, Gibsland. 

Frank G. Hulse, Delhi. 

Mary S. Hunter, Pjneville. 
Charles Manning, Cheneyville, 
John R, Nash, Logansport. 
George A. Payne, Winnfield. 


Wilmer A. Steidley, Kinder. e 
Felicien H. Toups, Lafourche Crossing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Jesse W. Crowell, South Yarmouth. 
Randolph L. Getman, Cheshire. 
Benjamin R. Gifford, Woods Hole. 
Lewis N. Gilman, Allerton. 

Alexander F. Gray, Charles River. 
Martin Hickey, Grafton. 

John Howe, North Brookfield. ` 
Benjamin C. Kelley, Harwich Port. 
Oliver P. Kendrick, West Brookfield. 
William M. Knowles, Brewster. 
George T. McLaughlin, Sandwich. 
Henry E. Madden, West Medway. 
Charlotte L. Parker, Osterville. 
Elisha 8. Pride, Prides Crossing. 
Frank M. Reynolds, jr., Nantasket Beach. 
William J. O’Brien, Kingston. 

Austin R. Stearns, Conway. 

Charles H. Walker, North Dighton. 
Josephene E. Worster, Hull. 


MICHIGAN, 


Hiram R. Bouma, Grandville. 
Emerson L. Bunting, Walkerville, 
Charles W. Cargo, 5 


Francis B. Clark, Suttons Bay. 
©. Dale Downing, St. Charles. 
Chester E. Farrier, Hillman. 


_ Ada E. Gibbs, Fife Lake. 
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Lena T. Gilbert, Metamora. 
William J. Gleason, Ludington, 
William Grant, Coloma. 

Ina M. Hammond, Rose City. 

Cora Harden, Morley. 

John C. Hoopingarner, Berrien Springs, 
Berend Kamps, Zeeland. 

B. W. Klackle, Bridgman. 

Frank L. Logan, Petersburg. 
Edwin C. Maxwell, Carleton. 
Frank J. Melligan, Port Hope. 

Roy A. Mott, Middleton. 

Leonard J. Patterson, Tawas City. 
Anthony M. Wagner, Kinde. 


MISSISSIPPI; 


Walter Lee Bourland, Amory. 

C. W. Carr, Newton. 

T. M. Fuller, Hattiesburg. 
Truman Gray, Waynesboro. 
Monroe L. Lott, Sumrall. 

©. E. McAlexander, Holly Springs. 
Frederick J. McDonnell, jr., Okolona. 
Charles W. McKeithen, Woodville. 
Fielden H. Mitts, Tupelo. 2 
W. M. Noah, Kosciusko. 

Lillſe W. Nugent, Rosedale. 
Samuel W. Pendarvis, Magnolia. 
Joseph H. Sheppard, Braxton. 

L. W. Smith, Shubuta. 

Marshall Spiva, Ackerman. 

C. S. Summers, Charleston. 

Mary E. Tubb, Aberdeen. 

Charlie P. Wadley, Tunica. 
Henrietta Welch, Carrollton. 


MONTANA. 


Dan C. Ayer, Jordan. 
Charles L. Beers, Judith Gap. 
Mordena C. Busey, Eureka. 
Roy M. Corley, Stevensville. 
John Dailey, Medicine Lake, 
Bruce O. Dean, Musselshell. 
B. L. Golden, Sheridan. 
Benedict J. Gossack, Highwood. 
Sophia J. Guthrie, Reedpoint. 
Alice B. Hensley, Moore. 

J. P. Lavelle, Columbus. 
Alfred S. Opheim, Opheim, 

J. S. Pearson, Belt. 

Eugene L. Poindexter, Dillon. 
T. A. Rigney, Laurel. 
Margaret Roach, Outlook. 
Thomas H. Rush, Wibaux. 
Lloyd L. Stewart, Ingomar. 
John H. Suydam, Walkerville. 
Marie R. Worth, Carter. 

J. A. Wright, Chester. 
NEVADA, 


Jennie R. Backus, Golconda. 
James L. Denton, Caliente. 
Wilson J. Forbes, Deeth. 
Mason E. McLeod, Yerington. 
William J. Neeley, Wadsworth. 
Franklin S. Smith, Derby. 
Philip S. Triplett, Wells. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Adelia M. Barrows, Hinsdale. 
David V. Cahalane, Charlestown. 
Fred W. Dinsmore, Intervale. 
Grace E. Emerson, East Rochester. 
Clarence H. George, Bartlett. 
H. Warren K. Hale, Dixville Notch. 
Irving H. Hicks, Contoocook. 

NEW MEXICO, 
Howard S. Boise, Hurley. 
A. G. Daggett, Chama. 
W. E. Foulks, Deming. 
A. B. Wagner, Clovis. 


NEW YORK. 


E. F. Abbott, Old Forge. 
Charles H. Akerley, Round Lake, 
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Clare B. Allen, Springwater. 
Samuel F. Andrews, Homer. 
Charles J. Beams, Oneonta. - > | 
Edward Blackwell, Pearl River. | 
David S. Boyer, Romulus. | 
Daniel F. Brown, Eastport. 

George L. Brown, Elizabethtown, 

John H. Bullock, Cohoes. 

George H. Burres, Garnerville. 

Frank Cronk, Grand Gorge. 

Charles A. Daniels, Gilbertsville. 

Arthur B. Dewey, Tully. 

Isabel G. Duvall, Shelter Island Heights, 

G. R. Paul Engert, Dobbs Ferry. 

Harry M. Fisher, Nanuet. 

Alphonzo E. Fitch, Cazenovia. 

Oswald F. Freeman, Edwards, 

Peter M. Giles, Le Roy. 

John J. Glynn, Valatie. 

Hanna Hallock, Highland Mills. 

Catherine A. Hamilton, Manhasset, 

William H. Harding, Roscoe. 

J. A. Harrington, Arkville. 

Willis H. Hawkins, Bellport. 

Charles N. Hickey, Gainesville. 

James Hogan, Marcellus. 

Horace J. Howk, Mount McGregor, 

Harry A. Inglee, Amityville. 

Robert B. Irwin, Nichols. 

Edward C. Johnson, East Chatham. 

J. Harold Jones, Yorkville. 

Alfred J. Kennedy, Flushing. 

J. Marvin Lotridge, Cincinnatus. 

Mary A. Lynch, Buchanan: 

William E. McDonell, Alexandria Bay. 

Herbert McMullen, Marlboro. 

Frederick J. Manchester, Clark Mills, 

Bernard A. Marzolf, North Java, 

Andrew Mealey, Greenwich. 

Fred L, Merrell, Copenhagen. 

J. F. Metoskie, Hillburn. 

Blanche L. Morgan, Parish. 

Delbert M. O'Brien, Fayetteville. 

William F. O'Connell, Andover. 

Morris J. O'Neill, Woodridge (late Centerville Station); 
F. N. Parquet, Inlet. ` 
Frederick W. Piotrow, Hamilton, 

Adda B. Pomeroy, Eastwood, 

Charles Ray, Barker. 

Eva C. Sager, Frewsburg. 

Fred A. Shoemaker, Averill Park. 

Howard M. Smith, North White Lake, 

John Soemann, Lancaster. 

Clarence A. Talbot, Edmeston, 

Albert B. Taylor, Hunter. 

Jerome Terpening, Jefferson, 

James M. Tuohey, Medina. 

Franklin D. Wade, Addison. 

Miles G. Wellman, Youngstown, 

Albert W. Wells, Newman. 

William F, Wild, Lindenhurst, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


. H. Avent, East Durham. * 
. D. Bivins. Albermarle. 

J. H. Bowen, West Durham. 
Richard A. Bruton, Mount Gilead, 
A. N. Bulla, Randſeman. 

. H. Carter, Mount Airy. 

P. J. Caudell, St. Pauls. 

W. T. Chambers, Madison. 

G. H. Currie, Clarkton. 

William H. Etheredge, Selma. 

M. M. Faison, Roanoke Rapids, 
Arthur Ford, Crestmont. 

G. L. Griffin, Oriental. 

Hector McL. Green, Wilmington. 
Virgil D. Guire, Lenoir. 

James G. Hackett, Northwilkesboro, 
W. C. Hall, Black Mountain. 

E. E. Hunt, sr., Mocksville. 

A. H. Huss, Cherryville. 

H. D. Lambeth, Elon College. 
Albert B. Laughter, Norlina. 


E 
J 
J 


E. T. Lee, Dunn. 

S. S. Lockhart, Wadesboro. 

Leonidas M. Michaux, Goldsboro, 

E. T. McKeithen, Aberdeen. 

J. W. Noell, Roxboro. 

W. L. Ormand, Bessemer City. 

Elijah B. Perry, Littleton. 

W. D. Pethel, Spencer. 

John B. Petteway, Jacksonville. 

Kate Reagan, Weaverville. 

Plato C. Rollins, Rutherfordton. 

L. M. Sheffield, Spray. 

Julia M. Sniith, Liberty. 

W. H. Stearns, Tryon. 

Russell A. Strickland, Elm City. 

R. B. Terry, Hamlet. 

J. H. Weddington, Charlotte. * 

David J. Whichard, Greenville. 

George L. Whitfleld, Franklinton. 

F. M. Williams, Newton. 

George A, Woods, Nazareth. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Welner B. Andrus, Hazleton, 
John P. Galyen, Belfield. 
Robert Hunke, Richardton. 
John Robertson, Willow City. 


OHIO. 


John Q. Baker, Middletown. 
John C. Bakie, Antwerp. 

Charles G, Bartlett, State Soldiers’ Home. 
Orrell M. Brobst, Linden Heights. 
John W. Campbell, Sardinia. 
Joseph O. Carpenter, Spencer, 
John M. Cockrell, Lucasville. 

B. E. Custer, Montpelier. 

Hartley D. Devore, Vinton. 
Daniel D. Duty, Wellsville. 

O. S. Earnest, Plymouth. 

Ida L. Flenniken, Smithfield. 
Rolla N. Frysinger, Rockford. 
John C. Gorman, Ironton, 

Emile F. Juillard, Stryker. 

H. E. Kinzly, Nevada. 

J. W. Kissell, West Unity. 
Clement V. Lash, Edon. 
Frank V. Lantz, McArthur. 
Arthur L. McCarthy, Franklin. 
William T. Mann, Clyde. 

Forrest L. May, Dayton. 

Edward J. Meagher, Glendale. 
Neal M. Osborn, Burton. 

H. M. Pomeroy, Maumee. 

Byron C. Porter, Kinsman, 

F. L. Priday, Euclid. 

Harley W. Purdy, Bradford. 

J. E. Rubin, Payne. 

Albert Schnell, Morrow. 

H. B. Sibila, Massillon. 

Jacob W. Simon, Bloomdale. 

W. F. Uhle, Attica. 

Armand L. Van Sciever, Grove City. 
Charles Warnke, Huron. 

Elias D. Warren, Fairport Harbor, 
Harmon Wensinger, Fremont. 


OREGON. 


C. W. Brown, Canyon City. 
Grant L. Grant, Riddle. 

R. L. Guiss, Woodburn. 
August Huckestein, Salem. 
Lucius L. Hurd, Glendale. 

H. Y. Kirkpatrick, Lebanon. 
John Larkin; Newberg. 

George H. Lettellier. Mill City, 
Arunah Longwell, Echo, 

H. E. Mahoney, Oakland. 

J. A. McMorris, Condon, 

Ira C. Mehrling, Falls City. 
Frank S. Myers, Portland. 

O. J. Skiff, Union. 

Harry M. Stewart, Springfield. 
William E. Tate, Wasco. 


Guy E. Tex, Central Point. 
James W. Thompson, Westport. 
Lewis Ulrich, Jacksonville. 

L. R. Van Winkle, Weston. 
Ben Weathers, Enterprise. 
Mamie E. Winters, Burns. 
Herman Wise, Astoria. 


PORTO RICO, 
America Rossy, Ensenada. 
SOUTH DAKOTA; 


Henry B. Baer, Bowdle. 
William Brady, Beresford. 
Mary E. Brennan, Lake Preston, 
D. J. Delaney, Custer. 

Rush O. Fellows, Bellefourche, 
Dennis Foley, Menno. 

William A. Hodson, Cresbard. 
Stephen Jones, Canton. 

J. B. Lundy, Mellette. 

Curtis J. Padmore, Rockham. 
Edith A. Sproat, Bradley. 
Charles L. Wohlheter, White. 


TEXAS. 


A. H. Ables, Terrell. 
Pope Allen, Valley Mills. 
John J. Ball, Orange. 
Robert W. Bennett, Kenedy. 
William C. Boyett, College Station. 
Myrtle C. Bradshaw, Roxton, 
H. L. Brooks, Pearsall. 

R. L. Bronaugh, Edna. 

Minnie S. Burke, Blossom. 
Kate G. Burke, Crosbyton. 

B. M. Burgher, Dallas. 

N. A. Burton, McKinney. 
George H. Candlin, Presidio. 
W. G. Carpenter, Kerrville. 

M. A. Chancey, Hondo. 

Alice C. Cheney, Mount Pleasant. 
W. H. Clement, Palacios. 
William H. Cook, Henrietta. 
James W. Davis, Alvord. 
Calvin C. Davis, Iowa Park. 

S. M. Davis, Nocona. 

C. S. Davis, Ranger. 

W. D. Daniel, Hughes Springs. 
Mina Daughtry, Chillicothe. 
Joseph R. DeWitt, Brackettville. 
A. Y. Donegan, Nacogdoches. 
Ada F. Duffey, Emory. 

Amos E. Duffy, Matagorda. 
Jonathan W. Duncan, Malakoff, 
George F. English, Glen Rose. 
J. J. Erwin, Ballinger. 

Newton S. Farmer, Graham. 
M. C. Fields, Lott. 

W. D. Foster, Miles. 

Minnie B. Francis, Farwell. 

J. T. Fulcher, Thorndale. 

B. T. Gardner, Rogers. 

Sallie M, Gardner, Frankston. 
J. W. Gaskin, Jacksboro. 

J. S. J. Gober, Sanger. 

Sam K. Hailey, Conroe. 

Laura V. Hamner, Claude. 

S. R. Haynes, De Leon. 

S. A. Hill, Bellville. 

Thomas H. Hood, Wortham. 
8. J. Holchak, jr., Runge. 

Jean Hornbuckle, Venus. 

F. P. Ingerson, Barstow. 

A. S. Jarvis, Troup. 

T. W. Johnston, Wallis. 

R. H. King, Alvin. 


_M. J. Kirlin, Kingsville. 


Houston H. Knight, Avery. 
George P. Knight, Stephenville. 
W. J. Lamb, Mabank. 

Emma M. Love, Sierra Blanca. 
O. E. Maxwell, Strawn. 

R. K. McCleskey, Rule. 


William D. McGown, Hemphill. 
P. B. MeNatt, Arlington. 

John W. Miller, Dilley. 
Benjamin F. Mitchell, Gainesville. 
Charles B. Moore, Lovelady. 

J. L. Noel, Pilot Point. 

T. J. Oden, Lindale. 

E. T. Oliver, Caldwell. 

Charles E. Parham, Pottsboro. 

D. A. Paulus, Hallettsville. 

John W. Person, Colorado. 

J. B. Phillips, Howe. 

Charles C. Porter, Meridian, 

D. P. Porter, De Kalb. 

J. M. Price, San Augustine, 

D. U. Ramsay, Gonzales. 

Shaw D. Ray, Winnsboro. 
William L. Rea, Refugio. 

J. M. Richards, Weatherford. 

G. H. Riddle, Omaha. 

S. P. Robbins, Lubbock. 

S. A. Roberts, Blooming Grove. 
Henry B. Rushing, Batson. 

L. H. Salter, Stanton. 

B. O. Sanford, Plainview. 

E. P. Shands, Mesquite. 

J. W. Shaw, San Diego. 

Mattie H. Shelton, Valentine. 
Billie W. Simmons, Mexia. 

O. B. Slayden, Rusk, 

W. W. Sloan, Falfurrias. 

G. W. Smith, Sonora. 

Thomas A. Stafford, Robstown. 
Thomas R. Stewart, Whitney. 
Annie H. Stryker, Woodville. 

J. Wiley Taylor, Midland. 

O. ©. Teas, Karnes City. 

S. W. Thomas, Aspermont. 
Shadrae S. Tullos, Grand Prairie. 
Henry Van Geem, Eastland. 

T. E. VanLandingham, Lone Oak. 
C. Herbert Walker, Dalhart. 

J. A. White, Goliad. 

Young C. White, Hamlin. 
Sterling P, Wilcoxson, Edgewood. 
James W. Winsett, Higgins. 

Ira J. Wright, Mission. 

Joseph E. Woods, Teague. 
Thomas P. Woodward, Yoakum, 
J. C. Woodworth, Cuero. 


VERMONT. 


Ailan T. Calhoun, Middlebury, 
Emeroy G. Page, Hyde Park. 
Lota A. Patch, Cambridge. 


VIRGINIA, 


Howard W. Brent, Kilmarnock. 
W. A. Broocks, Chase City. 

George V. Cameron, Louisa, 

J. D. Crenshaw, Cambria. 

Bertha M. Faison, Ettricks. 

Leslie F. Ferguson, Appomattox, 
Hattie B. Ferrel, Newcastle. 

W. E. Hailey, Keysville. 

Ellis F. Harris, Crozet. 

Clarence H. Johnson, Narrows. 
William C. Johnston, Williamsburg. 
William F. Kennedy, Kenbridge. 
R. H. Latane, Buchanan, 

J. S. Lauck, Shenandoah. 

J. F. Lowman, Hot Springs. 

E. M. Morrison, Smithfield. 
Andrew T. Organ, Chester. 

Lula M. Ray; Mount Jackson, 
John E. Rogers, Strasburg. 
Charles F. Russell, Herndon. 
‘Charles F. Shumaker, Lovettsville. 
Sadie A. Southall, Amelia Court House. 
E. L. Toone, Boydton. 7 

W. W. Tuck, Virgilina. 

H. I. Tuggle, Martinsville. 

J. R. Williams, Brookneal. 

Lucy E. Yancey, Forest Depot. 


5 WASHINGTON, 

Otto Holmberg, Molson. 

Henry R. James, Rochester. 

John-M. Jones, Morton. 

F. A. Kennett, Prosser. 

Tyrah D. Logsdon, Endicott.. -. 

Michael J. Murphy, Oakville. 

W. H. Padley, Reardan. 

Michael Reisenauer, Uniontown, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

Floyd J. Brown, Bluefield. 

Henry W. Early, Kimball. 

Thomas F. Henritze, Welch. 

David W. McConaughey, Cameron. 

Benjamin F. Patton, Harrisville. 

Andrew Price, Marlinton. 

Oliver C. Sweeney, St. Marys. 

WYOMING, 

Arthur R. Bastian, Chugwater. 

Lilian S. Pascoe, Sunrise. 

George Whittaker, Yellowstone Park. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sarurpay, July 21, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: l 

O Thou who makest the outgoings of the morning and evening 
to rejoice, and who crownest Thy children with loving kindness, 
to Thee we lift up our hearts in love and gratitude. 

Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord, and the people 
whom He hath chosen for His own inheritance. 

When we remember through what dangers, trials, and tribu- 
lations Thou hast brought us as a people and made us strong 
and great we rejoice and our courage is renewed and strength- 
ened, 

Keep us evermore in touch with Thee and lead us onward and 
upward to yet greater heights of glory and Thine be the praise 
through Christ the Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, July 18, 1917, 
was read and approved. 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES—-ARMY OR NAVY SERVICE. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FERRIS. I rise to present a conference report for print- 
ing under the rule on the bill (S. 1811) providing for the count- 
ing of service in the Army or Navy of the United States as 
equivalent to residence and cultivation upon homestead entry, 
and in the event of the soldier's death in such service providing 
for the issuance of patent for such land to his widow or minor 
children, 

The SPEAKER. It will be printed under the rule. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 

A message from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. Sharkey, one of his sec- 
retaries. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER, . Will the gentleman withhold his motion for 
a moment while the Chair lays before the House a message 
from the President? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will. 

AURELIO COLLAZO. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was ordered 
to be printed and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 


To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

I transmit a report from the Acting Secretary of State 
inclosing a draft of a joint resolution authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to permit Mr. Aurelio Collazo, a cittzen of Cuba, 
to receive instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point at the expense of the Government of Cuba. 

The Acting Secretary of State points out that the passage 
of the resolution would be regarded as an act of courtesy by 
the Government of Cuba and that it would follow established 
precedents. 

x Wooprow WILSON. 


“Tae WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, July 20, 1917. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 6 
minutes 2 m.) the House adjourned until Monday, July 23, 
1917, at 12 o'clock m. 


7 EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the. Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for the purchase or construc- 
tion, including necessary labor, of filing cases for photolitho- 
graphie copies of township plats for the General Land Office 
(H. Doe. No. 277); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation for the submarine base at New 
London, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 278); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Postmaster General sub- 
mitting the following estimate of deficiency appropriation for 
the Postal Service, payable from the postal revenues, for the 
fiscal year 1917 (H. Doc. No. 279); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, snenie 
copy of a communication of the superintendent State, War, and 
Navy Department Buildings submitting estimate of appropria- 
fions covering additional employees and funds required during 
the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 280); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy 
submitting estimates of appropriations urgently required for 
extending and equipping the Gun Factory at the Washington 
Navy Yard (H. Doe. No. 281) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of Commerce 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for promoting the de- 
velopment and use of the internal waterways of the United 
States (H. Doe. No. 282); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy 
submitting additional estimates of appropriations required for 
the Naval Establishment, Bureau of Yards and Docks, for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 283); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy 
submitting further estimates of appropriations urgently re- 
quired by the Naval Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 284); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 5457) to compel aliens 
either to enlist in the Army, make application for citizenship, 
enlist in the army of their own country, or be deported, at the 
option of the President; to the. Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 5458) for the improvement 
of the Chattahoochee River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Resolution (H. Res. 121) to present the 
United States flag over Speaker’s chair to the New York World, 
to be taken to our ambassador at Petrograd by its representative 
and donated, in the name of the House of Representatives, as 
A Duaa fiag to the Russian Army ; to the Committee on Foreign 
Afairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Resolution (H. Res. 122) providing for a 
commission to determine type of electrical voting apparatus for 
the House of Representatives ; to the Committee on Accounts, 


~ PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions, 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COSTELLO: A bill (H. R. 5459) for the relief of Fran- 
eis A. Grennen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 5460) granting a pension to! 
William B. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 5461) granting a pension to 
Patrick Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (E. R. 5462) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia Koch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 5468) granting an in- 
crease of pension to W. H. Harrison; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5464) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Lanham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 5465) granting a pension 
to Ivey W. Watkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 5466) granting an increase of 
pension to Martin L. Kee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5467) 
as a pension to Daisy M. McNeely; to the Committee on 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXIII., petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of National Coun- 
cil, Junior Order United American Mechanics, favoring stricter 
enforcement of immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petition of Suffragists’ New Jersey Branch, 
National Woman’s Party, favoring the Susan B. Anthony Fed- 
eral suffrage amendment as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Reunion, Grand Army of the 

Encampment, Johnstown, Pa., pledging loyalty to flag 
and support to the Government in the war with Germany; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit, asking Congress and the President to insist on 
the freedom and independence of Bohemia ; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of National Council, Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics, favoring stricter enforcement of 
the immigration law; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of National Council of Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics, favoring restricted immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of Texas State Council of Defense, 
favoring suspension of Burnett immigration law for six months; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Texas Council of Defense, opposing fixing of 
eotton prices by the Government; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


Also, petition of Texas Council of Defense, protesting against 
Government control of markets or fixing of prices of foodstuffs ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Eagle 
Council, No. 8, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, of 
Providence, R. I., favoring prompt passage of all measures recom- 
mended by President such as will reduce high cost of living; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of Council Milk and Ice Fund, 
Hebrew Ladies’ Sewing Society; Westheimer & Co.; Strauss 
Bros.; editor Jewish Comment; and Gomprecht & Benesch, all 
of Baltimore, Md., favoring the Hollis and Myers amendments 
to the war-revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: Petition of Missionary Society of 

W. Va., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Junior Missionary Society, Clendenin, W. Va., 
favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Resolution of the Common Council of 
New Britain, Conn., indorsing the protest of the mayor of New 
Britain against the quota assigned to New Britain in the selec- 
tive conscription ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of G. W. Mitchell, M. D.; ©. F. 


Babcock; S. Mitchell, M. D.; W. D. Hendershott; W. J. Day; 
E. E. Dove; John Bradley; G. E. Cotton; and sundry other citi- 
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zens of Hornell, N. Y., in favor of a bone-dry Nation for the 
duration of the present war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolutions adopted by committee of 
100 citizens, and transmitted to Congress by C. E, Pope, chair- 
man, and N. C. McLean, secretary, petitioning for a Federal 
inquiry into the recent race riots at East St. Louis, III.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. i 


SENATE. 


Monpay, July 23, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we lift our hearts to Thee for Thy guidance and 
blessing this day. In the important and fateful business into 
which we have been drawn we pray that we may be found 
worthy of entering into the Divine plan, working together with 
God for the accomplishment of Thy purpose in us as a Nation. 
The work that Thou hast committed to us must last not only 
during the period of conflict but in the making of public opinion 
and the shaping of the spirit, the new spirit, of this land of 
ours. O God, grant that all our plans and purposes may be 
worthy the larger life and the diviner ideals which we trust 
will be born of the conflict of the present time. To this end we 
pray Thee to guide us and bless us. For Christ’s sake, Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
[Mr. Saursnunx] took the chair and directed the Secretary to 
read the Journal of the proceedings of the previous day. 

The Jouraal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 18, 1917, was read and approved. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst James Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. New Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterling 
Broussard Kellogg Overman Stone 
Chamberlain Kenyon Page Swanson 
Culberson King Penrose ‘Thompson 
Cummins Kirby Phelan Trammell 
Curtis Knox Pittman Underwood 
Dillingham La Follette Poindexter Vardaman 
Fernald Lodge nsdell Wadsworth 
Fletcher McCumber Reed Warren 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Robinson Watson 
Hale cLean Saulsbury Weeks 
Harding McNary Sheppard Williams 
Hardwick Martin Sherman 

Hollis Myers Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. HuGues] owing to illness, 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
is unavoidably absent from the Chamber. I desire this an- 
nouncement to stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrxe] is necessarily absent. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The pre- 
sentation of petitions and memorials is in order. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR LANE. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, some days ago the 
Senate fixed August 12 as the time for memorial exercises in 
memory of my late colleague, I wish to ask unanimous consent 
that the time be fixed for the 19th of August instead of the 12th. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
ordered that the change shall be made. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 1811) providing for the counting of service in the Army or 
Navy of the United States as equivalent to residence and culti- 
vation upon homestead entries and in the event of the soldier’s 
death in such service providing for the issuance of patent for 
such land to his widow or minor children. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills: 

H. R. 646. An act for the relief of Mrs. Nancy E. Mullins; 
and 


H. R. 5326. An act to authorize the President to incredse tem- 
porarily the Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, manu- 
facture, maintain, repair, and operate airships, and to make 
appropriations therefor, and for other purposes. 


` PETITIONS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Woman's Club of 
Rialto, Cal., praying for the establishment of a moral zone 
around the concentration camps of the Army, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Council of Defense of 
Alpine County, Cal., urging that certain lands within the 
county of Alpine, which have been withdrawn for reclamation 
purposes, be restored to entry, which was referred to the Cotu- 
mittee on Public Lands, 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of the Christian Endeaver 
Society of Carolina, R. I., praying for national prohibition, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Eagle Council No. 8, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Providence, R. I., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prevent the inflation of 
prices charged for commodities, which was ordered to He on 
the table. P 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Fisheries Commissioners, praying for the protection of the 
tidal waters of the country, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Fisheries. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Grand 
Saline, Tex., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present resolutions adopted by 
the Common Council of the City of Detroit, Mich., which I ask 
may be printed in the Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CITY or DETROIT, 
OFFICE OF CITY CLERK, 
July 18, 191. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: By direction of the common council, I am transmitting 
herewith copy of resolution orig vey by said body on the 10th instant 
relative to. the independence of Bohemia : 


[By Alderman Littlefield.] 


“Whereas President Wilson declared that by entering the war we 
shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights 
and li es of small nations, for a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to 
all nations and make the world itself at last free’; and 

“Whereas the man who is now our ere ea g about the Bo- 
hemians many years ago, stated that ‘no of time, no defeat 
of hopes, seems sufficient to reconcile the chs of Bohemia to 
incorporation with Austria. Pride of race and memories of a 
notable and distinguished history keep them always at odds with 
the Germans within their gates and with the government set over 
their heads’; and 

“Whereas the powers with which our country is now allied in its fight 
a st dynasties ruling by divine grace have declared the libera- 

on of Czechs (Bohemians) and Slovaks from foreign domination 
to be one of the conditions of future peace: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved by the Common Council of the City of Detroit, That Bo- 
hemia ought to be of right free and independent; and be it further 
“ Resolved, That this council appeal to the President and to the 

Congress of the United States to insist on Bohemian independence as 

an essential part of any just and democratic reconstruction at the end 

of the war; and be it further 
“ Resolved, That the city clerk transmit coples of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, to the Vice President as Presiding 

Officer of the Senate, to the 1 of the House of Representatives, 

to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of both Houses 

of Congress, to the United States Senators from the State of Michigan, 
and to the Representatives in Congress for the city of Detroit.” 


opted. 
Respectfully, RICHARD LINDSAY, City Clerk. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2489) to create two additional 
associate justices of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, reported it without amendment. 

DESERT-LAND ENTRIES (S. REPT, NO. 87). 


Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 3331) 
for the protection of the owners of desert-land entrymen who 
enter the military or naval service of the United States in time 


of war. It is a war measure, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its consideration. I ask that it be read first and that then it be 
considered, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill, 
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The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no desert. land entry nye or held under the 

24581 5 of the act of March 3, 1877, as amended ye the act of oon g 

891. by an officer on enlisted man in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 

or Organized Militia of the United States shal) be sub to contest or 
cancellation for failure to make or expend the sn 0 Sh Rad acre 

— in improvements upon such claim, or to eff reclamat 

— — in in 


ereof, 8 the period said entryman or his su 
is engaged in the military service of the United States during the oe 


war with Germany, and until six months thereafter, ane the 
which such entryman or claimant is required to make such 
and effect reclamation of the land_shall be exclusive of the 
actual service in the Arm mny Na Larne 9 r Organized Militia 
the United States: Provided, That sald desert- fand entry 
been made by the said officer or enlisted man prior to his enlistment: 
Provided further, That each such entryman or claimant shall, within six 
months after the passa 8 of this act, or within six months — he is 
mustered into the ser file in the local land ne of the district 
wherein his claim is situate a notice of his muster into the service of 
the United States and of his desire to hold said desert claim under this 
act: Provided further, That the term “enlisted man,” as used in this 
section shall include any person selected to serve in the mili forces 
of the United States as provided by the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the President to increase temporarily th the Military Establishment of the 
United States,“ approved May 18, 191 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the protection 
of desert-land entrymen who enter the military or naval service 
of the United States in time of war.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 2657) authorizing the President to nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
Henry S. Kiersted, late a captain in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army, a major in the Medical Corps on the re- 
tired list, and increasing the retired list by one for the purpose 
of this act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 2658) for the relief of settlers and town-site occu- 
pants of certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ney. ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 2659) to provide for the selection of osteopathic 
physicians in the medical service of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and to provide for their official status, rank, 
mg pay, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2660) amending the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918"; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2661) modifying and amending the act 8 
for the disposal of the surplus unallotted lands within the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2662) granting examination privileges to certain 
enlisted men of the Regular Army and officers of Philippine 
Scouts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 2663) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wolf Creek Lumber Co. to construct a bridge across Tug River; 
to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2664) granting a pension to Ina L. Murdock (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2665) for the relief of William Crawford; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2666) granting the consent of Congress to the Se- 
bastian bridge district to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River, at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark. 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2667) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct a 
bridge across Bayou Macon, in Louisiana, at a point east of 
the town of Wisner, La.; to the Committee on Commerce, 


, NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 
17) proposing an amendment for nation-wide prohibition to the 
Constitution of the United States, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether a date can be agreed upon for a vote. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
is very much interested in the measure. I do not see him in 
the Chamber. I think it would be well if the Senator from 
Texas would withhold it until his return. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Ishall withhold the request for the present. 

Phaser PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business has 
closed. 
RIVEB AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


ant FLETCHER and Mr. SMITH of Arizona addressed the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 4285, the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The morning hour is not over. A 
parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
will state it. 3 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, I desire to know whether or not I 
can move to substitute another bill for the river and harbor 
bill, the consideration of which is moved by the Senator from 
Florida? I should like to get up a measure during the morning 
hour involving an international question embodied in a treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain. It was at our 
suggestion that the negotiations were entered into, and the 
negotiations have been pending for more than a year. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Arizona that the Chair announced that the morn- 
ing business had closed, and recognized the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I was attempting to get recognition 
before the Chair made the announcement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair regrets that the 
announcement was made. 

Mr.. FLETCHER. The announcement was made that the 
morning business had closed, and I moved to take up the river 
and harbor bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I know that; but I was standing, 
waiting to be recognized, and did not know that any other Sen- 
ator has risen. I understood that morning business and not the 
morning hour had closed, and I thought it would be proper for 
me to make my motion. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Ari- 
zona a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Very well. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to know if the Senator from Arizona 
does not realize that the river and harbor bill is a great war 
measure and should be disposed of at once? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not propose to enter into that 
question. I do not want to create any difficulty in relation to 
the river and harbor bill, or as to any other bill, but I should 
like the Senator from Florida to yield to me until I ean get the 
bill for which I desire consideration passed this morning. I 
am extremely anxious to get away from the city, if I can. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator from Ari- 
zona how long it will take to dispose of the bill for which he 
desires consideration? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is a bill which ought to pass; 
and I do not think there is objection to the bill, except on the 
part of one Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am willing to accommo- 
date the Senator from Arizona. If the river and harbor bill 
be taken up, I will then agree that it be laid aside for a limited 
time to enable the Senator to test the question as to the dispo- 
sition of the bill which he desires considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Can the Senator from Missouri, 
who is opposed to the bill, inform me whether or not we shall 
be able to obtain a vote on the bill before 2 o'clock? 

Mr. REED. I do not know whether we can or not, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am opposed to the bill until the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a case before it has decided as to the consti- 
tutionality of this sort of legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion before the Sen- 
ate is the motion of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The motion is not debatable, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona, 
of course, could not move to substitute his bill for that of the 
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Senator from Florida. “The motion of the Senator from Florida 
is to take up House bill 4285, being the river and harbor bill. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I think that motion is de- 
batable, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the motion 
is not debatable during the morning hour. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. KENYON. I addressed the question to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The recollection of the 
Chair is that, under the rule, the question is not debatable 
before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. KENYON. I know the matter was taken up on Satur- 
day, Mr. President, and the Chair then held that it was de- 
batable; but it is true that that was after 2 o'clock. 

: Mr. FLETCHER. That was after 2 o'clock, and therefore 
t came. . 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I hope the motion to take up the 
aiea and harbor bill will be voted down, so that I can get my 

up. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will be perfectly willing to yield to the 
Senator from Arizona for a limited time after the river and 
harbor bill shall have been taken up. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Under Rule VIII a motion to take up 
a matter before 2 o’clock must be put without debate. = 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is in case the morning 
hour continues, the Chair thinks, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Arizona that the only way in which to get his bill before 
the Senate at this time would be for the Senate to vote down 
the motion of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will state to the Senator from 
Florida that if I do not get the bill through before 2 o’clock I 
will yield to him to call up the other bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not see that it will be the Senator's 
privilege exactly to yield to me. I had the floor, and I made my 
motion in regular order and in regular time. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then let us have a vote upon it. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I am willing to lay aside the river and 
harbor bill temporarily, if it is taken up by the Senate, and allow 
the Senator from Arizona a reasonable time within which to 
-have his bill considered, but I want to have my motion to take 
up the bill first disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tenipore, The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Florida to proceed to the consideration of 
the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on that question I ask for the 
yeas and nays. à 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. BeckHam’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague IMr. BeckHam] is absent 
from the city on important business. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THostas], who is 
absent on account of sickness. I am therefore compelled to 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. Not seeing 
that Senator in the Chamber, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when the name of Mr. THomas was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Thoxtas] on account of sickness, and to state that he is 
paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CuMBER]). 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brany]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MYERS (when Mr. WAtsH’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Warsa] is necessarily absent from the Senate on 
account of illness in his family. He is paired with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. This announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. A 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
withdraw my vote, having a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Smrrx], who is absent. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). My 
pair, the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], not hav- 
ing voted, I withdraw my vote. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], which I transfer 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and votè 
“ nay.” f 7 
6 I have been requested to announce the follow- 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Kentucky IMr. BECKHAM]. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. While I am satisfied he would have 
voted, if present, as I have voted, I transfer that pair to the 
regret from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and will allow my vote 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] to the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] and vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—44, 
Bankhead James Nelson Sheppard 
Broussard Johnson, Cal Overman —— 
Chamberlain ones, N. ge Smith, Ga. 
Culberson Kellogg Penrose Smith, Mich, 
a Kirby Phelan Stone 
Fletcher Knox Poindexter Swanson 
Gronna ra pc jell Trammell 
Hardin McNart Robin j 
g son ardaman 
Hardwick Martin Saulsbury Weeks 
Hollis Myers Shafroth Williams 
NAYS—23. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Bo Gore New Smoot 
Brandegee Kendrick Norris Sterling 
Colt Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Cummins mpg à Pomerene Wadsworth 
La Follette Sherman 
NOT VOTING—29. 

Beckham of Newlands Townsend 
Brady Hitchcock Walsh 
Calder Hughes Shields Warren 
Dillingham Husting Smith, Md. Watson 

i Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, S. C. Wolcott 

ce Jones, Wash. Sutherland 
Gallinger Thomas 
McCumber Tillman 


So Mr. FLeTcHER’s motion was agreed to. . 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor in charge of the river and harbor bill is willing that it 
shall be laid aside until 2 o'clock for the consideration of the 
measure in charge of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I will wait a minute and allow the bill to 
be laid before the Senate. The Senator from Connecticut voted 
against the motion to take up the river and harbor bill, so 
that I do not know that I am under any obligations to proceed 
in that direction. 

Mr. McLEAN. The vote on this side was largely influenced 
by the understanding that the Senator from Florida would con- 
sent to allow the bill in charge of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Satrrx] to be considered until 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays House bill 
4285 before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, as stated before the vote 
was taken, I am perfectly willing, in order to accommodate 
the Senator from Arizona, to yield to him until 2 o'clock. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that the river and harbor 
bill be laid aside temporarily until that hour. 

Mr. REED. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I understand, then, 
that the river and harbor bill is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has laid that 
bill before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I did not hear the 
proposition made by the Senator at the time; but I knew that 
it would require unanimous consent to lay the river and har- 
bor bill aside after it had been taken up by the vote of the 
Senate, and I also knew that if it required unanimous con- 
sent the Senator would object who did object. f 

I am a little unfortunate, probably, in coming in conflict 
with the river and harbor bill. I have been in sympathy with 
that bill always, and hope to remain so. I should like, however, 


e 


— 


e 


to give notice to those having that bill in charge that I shall 
ask the Senate to take an adjournment this evening so that we 
may have a morning hour to-morrow, at which time I hope to 
be able to call up the bill to which I have referred, affecting a 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain, I am 
only asking for its consideration in the morning hour, and if I 
can not secure its passage in the morning hour I shall always 
give way to the regular order. If I could have to-morrow 
morning for the consideration of the bill which I have sought 
to have considered, I would be gratified; but that matter will 
come up on the question of adjournment this evening. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL, 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, on Saturday during the 
consideration of the food-control measure, when a motion was 
made to strike out the provision fixing a minimum price of $2 
per bushel for wheat in certain primary markets throughout 
the country, I was among the Senators who voted to strike out 
the minimum price. I did not believe that we should make an 
exception in the case of wheat and fix a price for that com- 
modity which would cause the consuming public of this country, 
a great many of whom are people engaged in other agricultural 
pursuits than that of producing wheat, to pay possibly from $12 
to $14 or $15 per barrel for flour in the retail markets. I voted 
to strike out that minimum price because I felt that it would 
establish a price for flour in the retail markets of this country 
which would be possibly far more than the people of this coun- 
try should pay for flour when conditions readjusted themselves 
under the other provisions of the bill. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a minority of the Senators only voted to strike-out the 
minimum price. I feel that the great consuming public of this 
country, including those engaged in labor working for a wage, 
and including a great host of the farming people of this country 
who do not produce wheat, should not have enacted into law 
a provision which will mean that during the next two years they 
shall pay, if I am correctly informed, what seems to me an 
exorbitant price for the flour which they consume. Flour is 
the one food consumed more or less by everybody. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do, i 

Mr. REED. The $2 minimum guaranty applies only to this 
year’s crop. It does not apply to the crop of next year. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Missouri if the fixing of that minimum price until July, 1919, 
does not mean that the consumer will have to pay for his flour 
upon the basis of that minimum until July, 1919? 

Mr. REED. If the price of wheat is raised above where it 
otherwise would be in the market, undoubtedly the consumer 
will have to pay more for his flour. The price of wheat at 
$2 minimum, however, is considerably less than wheat is now 
commanding in the market. There are many other observations 
I might make, but I do not want to interrupt the thread of the 
Senator’s discourse. I know the Senator wants to be right as 
to his facts; and the $2 minimum guaranty applies only to this 
year’s crop. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, that may be true in its 
application as far as the price of the wheat is concerned; but 
in its application to those who are consuming the wheat prod- 
ucts it will fix the minimum price up to July, 1919. I am very 
forcibly impressed that it means that the consumer will have to 
purchase his wheat products—flour—upon a basis of $2 wheat 
up to July, 1919, because this as a minimum price is guaranteed 
until that date. 

Mr. President, as I have understood the situation, the great 
clamor throughout this Nation of ours for food control has been 
largely in order that the exorbitant prices which were being 
paid by the consumer should be hereafter barred and controlled, 
so that the people of this country would no longer be sub- 
jected to the extravagant prices. I feel, Mr. President, that if 
we start out upon the only article of food upon which we fix a 
price by fixing a minimum price far above the normal price, 
fixing the price where we know that the consumers will have 
to pay a great deal more than they have been paying in time of 
peace, we shall have defeated one of the very objects and pur- 
poses of food control. I believe that the wheat farmer should 
be allowed reasonable returns, reasonable profits for his prod- 
ucts, and I shall always stand up to allow him reasonable re- 
turns for his efforts, and a reasonable percentage of income upon 
his capital invested; but I do not believe that it is a proper 
policy to pick one class of our producers in this country from 
among the great masses of producers, fix their price at what it 
seems to me is going to be exorbitant, and then say to the great 
masses of the farmers engaged in other agricultural pursuits 
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in this country and those who are engaged in the industrial 
world, “ You must pay these exorbitant prices for the products 
of wheat.” 

I voted for the bill. I did it very reluctantly, on account of 
this provision which I had sought to eliminate by my vote. In 
fact, I would have voted against the bill containing this provi- 
sion if my vote would have defeated the bill and forced another 
food-control measure with this very objectionable feature elimi- 
nated, I am firmly impressed, Mr. President, that the condi- 
tions in this country are such that we need some regulation and 
control of the prices of most all necessaries. Practically all food 
products are unreasonably high. The speculators have been 
feasting at the expense of the farmers and consumers of this 
country. Legislation is necessary to force prices down to within 
reason to prevent the manipulation from forcing prices. even 
higher. I realize the necessity for such legislation, but I am 
unqualifiedly opposed to fixing a price for wheat which will re- 
quire hundreds of thousands of people in my State to pay such 
high price for flour, The farmers and growers of my State 
under this measure will have no guaranty of a reasonable price 
for their products, yet under its provisions will have to pay for 
flour made from wheat costing at least $2 a bushel. How much 
more we do not know. 

Mr. President, it is not my desire to delay further considera- 
tion of this matter, but, on account of this one feature of the 
bill, which to me is very objectionable, and I believe will be 
found to be very objectionable to a great majority of the Amer- 
ican people, I desire to make a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the food-control bill was passed; and if it has been sent 
to the House, that it be returned to the Senate for further con- 
sideration. My object in making this motion is for the specific 
purpose, and that only, of having further consideration upon the 
question of the minimum price which was fixed for wheat. I 
think this provision should be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. President, I desired to make this motion on Saturday, im- 
mediately after the vote on the bill, and tried to get recognition 
of the Chair for this purpose, but, due to the desire of a majority 
to go into an executive session, I failed to get recognition’ by 
the Chair; consequently my delay until this morning to make 
this motion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the motion is not in order. The business before the Senate 
is the river and harbor bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Florida to accompany his motion to reconsider 
with a request of the House to return the bill. The Chair thinks 
that the motion, because of the limited time within which it can 
be made, is a privileged question. The motion to reconsider, 
however, does not come before the Senate until the request is 
made of the House, when that becomes debatable. The motion 
to request the House to return the bill is not debatable and must 
be decided immediately. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I moye that the motion 
of the Senator from Florida be laid on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order against the motion to reconsider that it can not be made 
while another bill is pending before the Senate for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 


the motion to reconsider is merely entered or filed, as it has been 


expressed frequently ; that the motion of the Senator from Flor- 
ida is to request the House to return that bill from the House. 
That, the Chair rules, is a privileged motion and is in order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, may I be heard just a 
moment further? I should like to have a clear understanding 
of what the motion is. The motion, as stated by the Senator 
from Florida, was to reconsider the vote by which.the feod- 
control bill was passed. That was the way in which the author 
of the motion stated it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I make the point of order against that 
motion, as stated by its author, that it is not in order, because 
the river and harbor bill is now pending before the Senate, and 
that a motion to reconsider another bill can not be entertained 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think 
the point of order is well taken, and the Chair will refer the 
Senator to paragraph 2 of Rule XIII. The motion which is up 
now for immediate discussion, subject to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon to lay upon the table, is the motion to request 
the House to return the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What is the business before the Senate 
at this time? z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair bas ruled that 
the motien made by the Senator from Florida is privileged. 
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The Senator from Oregon has moved to lay that motion upon 
the table. The question is upon the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand, then, that it has dis- 
placed the river and harbor bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not so un- 
derstand. It is a privileged question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. May I inquire how it is possible for 
two * to be before the Senate at identically the same 
time 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has made a ruling, 
in regard to which it requests the Senator from Washington to 
consult paragraph 2 of Rule XIII. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon to lay on the table the motion 
made by the Senator from Florida, to request the return from 
the House of the food-control bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL and Mr. KENYON called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. GRONNA. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. -The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to thetr names: 
Ashurst Johnson, Cal New Simmons 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith, Ariz, 
Borah Kello; Overman Smitb, Ga. 
Colt Kendrick ge Smith, Mich, 
Culberson Kenyon Phelan Smoot 
Cummins Kin Pittman Sterling 
rtis Kirby Poindexter Swanson 
Fernald Knox Pomerene Thompson 
Fletcher McCumber Ransdell man 
Frelinghuysen M:Kellar Robinson Trammell 
Gore McLean Saule bury Warren 
Gro MeNary Shafroth Watson 
Hale Martin —— Weeks 
Hardin Myers Sherman Willams 
Hardwick Nelson Shields 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes] is detained from the Senate 
on official business. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi IMr. VanDba MAN] is temporarily absent 
on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
will state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I raise a point of order against the motion 
of the Senator from Florida on the ground that it is a violation 
of the unanimous-consent agreement under which the food- 
control bill was disposed of, The unanimous-consent agreement 
provided that it should be finally disposed of upon Saturday. 
If this motion should be carried, it would not be finally dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that at 
this time it is not necessary to rule or attempt to rule upon that 
point of order and would leave the question to the Senate if it 
should be raised. The motion before the Senate is to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from Florida. Unless the 
Senator from Nevada insists on that point of order being left 
to the Senate, the Chair will put the motion of the Senator 
from Oregon. If the Senator insists on that question being put 
before the Senate 

Mr. PITTMAN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN, If the motion is lost, will the Senator from 
Nevada have an opportunity to interpose the point of order 


again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
will have an equally good opportunity. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Florida. On that motion the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GaL- 
LINGER], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Mon 
tana [Mr. WatsuH] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 

meral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
frostas]. The junior Senator from Wyoming IMr. KENDRICK] 

a pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 


Fatt]. We have arranged to transfer our pairs so that the 
Senator from New Mexico will stand paired with the Senator 
from Colorado, which will allow the Senator from Wyoming 
and myself to vote. This announcement will stand for the day. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Illinvis IMr. 
Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and 5 transfer as on the former 
vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
Gre] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] and vote 

yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Husrixd] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittrincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland IMr. SxrrH]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James] is detained from the Senate on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—51, 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Kello; Page Smith, Ga. 
Borah Kendrick Phelan Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain enyon Pittman Smoot 
Colt nox Poindexter Sterling 
Culberson La Follette Ransdell wanson 
Cummins McCumber eed ‘Thompson 
Curtis McNary ——— —.— 
Frelinghuysen rtin ulsbury arren 
Gronna yers Shafroth atson 
a Nelson Sheppard eeks 
Hollis New Shields Williams 
Johnson, Cal. Norris Simmons 
NAYS—8. 
Fernald Hardwick Kirby Sherman 
Hale King McKellar ell 
NOT VOTING—37. 

Gerry Thomas 
Brad Gof McLean Townsend 
3 Gore Newlands Underw 
Broussard Hitchcock Owen Vardaman 
oa Hogha —— e 

lingham u omerene a 

Fall James Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Fletcher Johnson, 8. Dak. Smith, S. C. 
France Jones, W. Stone 
Gallinger Lewis Sutherland 


So Mr. CHAmeBertarn’s motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill be now proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which had been re- 
poea from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
9 of the bill be dispensed with and that it be read for the 
purpose of amendment, the amendments of the committee to be 
first considered. 

Mr. KENYON. I object to that unanimous consent and ask 


to have the bill read in full. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I think that completes the 


reading of the bill, does it not? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading has been eom- 
pleted. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to say just a word be- 
fore the chairman of the committee, I assume, will go ahead with 
an explanation of it; and I am going to suggest the absence of a 
quorum so that he can be heard. I want first to say this, Mr. 
President, so far as I am concerned I am not going to seek to 
delay this bill in any way. Iam going to argue it as thoroughly 
as I can, and I think perhaps there may be a few other Senators 
who will argue it. I realize that it is perfectly impossible to 
defent a bill of this kind. I believe it is the worst river and 
harbor bill that has ever been presented to Congress since I 
have been here because of its grouping of subjects so that_no 
one can get at just how much money is to be expended for a 
partienlar subject. 

I did not rise, however, to “discuss the bill at this time, but 
merely, in order that the chairman might have somebody here to 
hear him if he was to explain the bill, to suggest the absence of 
a quorum, which I now do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Overman Smoot 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Page Stone 
Chamberlain Kell Penrose Swanson 
Cummins Kendrick Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Curtis Kenyon Ransdell Iman 
Fletcher King Robinson Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Knox Saulsbury adsworth 
re Lewis Shafroth Warren 
Gronna Lodge Sheppard Watson 
ale MceCumber Sherman Weeks 
Hardin. McKellar Shields Wiliams 
Hardwick McNary Simmons 
Holtis ew Smith, Ariz. 
James’ Norris Smith, Mich. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne] is necessarily absent on important 
business. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR AVIATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair announces the sig- 
nature of the Vice President of the United States to the follow- 
ing enrolled bill: 

The Secrerary. H. R. 5326. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Signal Corps of the Army and 
to purchase, manufacture, maintain, repair, and operate air- 
ships, and to make appropriations therefor, and for other pur- 


poses. 
SUGGESTED PEACE BASES. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida, the 
eminent chairman of this committee, allows me to intrude myself 
at this moment for a very short time. 

Mr. President, I want to submit to the Senate a suggestion 
which is intimated to me by telegrams received by me this morn- 
ing and last night—received from very fair representative Ger- 
man citizens of my city of Chicago, and whose loyalty in the 
present trying hour I can assure the Senate I myself can attest. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
phraseology in the speech of the new chancellor of Germany, Dr. 
Michaelis, particularly respecting the ‘proposal of peace. -I do 
not know how other Senators were impressed with the 
of this new chancellor. After carefully 3 ig speech I 
am wholly of a different view than seems-to be the view of 
Mr. Lloyd-George, speaking for Britain. 

Mr. President, I am strongly struck with that 2 must 
be apparent to any reflective reader of the speech of the Ger- 
man chancellor. It is on this point: That it is a direct bid to 
the United States of America to use its influence with its co- 
partners in conflict to have them make a request for peace.. I 
is palpable to me in the expression that “Germany is 
for an honorable peace, but having previously offered it, it will 
now wait for the terms of peace to be suggested by the others”; 
that the term “others” is meant ourselves, as voice of the 
allies. 

To my mind, sir, it is a bid to the United States, which was 
the one Nation which had asked for terms of peace, and the one 
Nation which at one time had submitted the — proposi- 
tion of peace without victory. It is a bid to us 
either for ourselves or in behalf of those with w 
cooperating for peace. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that the deduction 
speech of Chancellor Michaelis is justified, Ribs bape 
as follows: That if peace will be asked by the allies, the 


U 


1 


asking of that peace by the allies is a sufficient excuse for Ger- 
many yielding to the terms that will be asked by the allies. 
I am impressed at this time, sir 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the language in the German chan- 
cellor’s speech which gives the Senator reason to assume that 
that would be true? I ask this because I did not get that 
impression. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I can understand that an im- 
pression at variance from my own could readily have been ob- 
tained, The atmosphere was against my_construction. Another 
reason for the opposite viewpoint is the suggestion of their con- 
struction from eminent statesmen who are opposed to my view. 
All this leads to an opposite conclusion. I reply to the eminent 
Senator from Idaho by reading the words of the speech quoted, 
that Germany is ready for an honorable peace, and the phrase 
afterwards used that she will not now ask it, having asked it be- 
fore, or, as is gathered, that she will wait for others to ask it who 
are interested more in the terms and the details of it, particu- 
larly the following. I read: 


SEEK HONORABLE PBACE. 


The burning- * In our hearts, however, is how much longer the 
war is to last. this I come to a matter which stands the 
center of all our Atifi, and all our proceedings to-day. Germany did 
not the war in order to make violent conquests, and therefore 
will not continue the war a day longer merely for the sake of such con- 
—— if it could obtain an honorable peace. 
9 —— wish to conclude peace as combatants who have suc- 
1 their purpose and proved themselves invincible. 
A Tessi ce was the inylolability of German's territory. No 
— was sible with the enemy demanding the cession of German 


We must, by 7 — of understanding and * a spirit of give and take, 
tee conditions of the existence of the German Empire upon the 
Seer and ove 


Tseas. 
Peace must offer the foundation of a lasting reconcillation of nations— 


Then proceeding to say that Germany will continue to fight, 
and so forth, as the Senator recalls. I construe that latter 
Statement as meaning that if these requests are not made from 
any of those who are called allies Germany will then continue 
to fight for that which she will not ask—peace. 

But I also gatirer, Senators, that if peace shall be asked for 
by any of the allies, or the United States in behalf of the allies, 
which would set forth the terms upon which we’ should deem 
peace could be had, Germany would then yield the peace upon 
the theory that she would not be humiliated by accepting the 
terms proposed by the allies, for the reason that if peace was 
asked by the others she was compensated on her part in ac- 
cepting the terms on which they demanded it from the fact 
that it was the others who asked for it. 

Now, Mr. President, I am strongly moved to feel that we 
in the United States have not given the construction to the 
speech of Chancellor Michaelis which it would bear, and which, 
if I am not altogether in error, it was intended to suggest. 

Mr. President, I take the liberty to inform the Senate that 
at a later time, when I shal] not be interrupting the program 
which has been very carefully prepared upon this river and 
harbor bill, I shall tender to the Senate such form of resolu- 
tion as will give appropriate opportunity for the discussion of 
my views in more detail. 

Mr. President, at this particular time I wish to suggest to 
the Senate the propriety of our considering the speech of the 
chaneellor, considering it to the extent that it is meant pecu- 
Harly as I see it as addressed to the United States. I refer to 
that particular phraseology that is evidently intended wholly 
for us. I have quoted it. I therefore, sir, am of the impres- 
sion that if the United States, in view of this speech and in 
view of the fact that it comes from the new chancellor as his 
very first utterance after having been put in power—also, sir, 
note the fact palpable to you, Mr. President, and to every Mem- 
ber here that it was a composite speech; it was not a speech 
only written by the chancellor, it was a speech contributed in 
several parts by several agencies and then mosaiced together as 
an expression of the military, the legislative, and the reform 

as those who sought peace, and then, sir, was embodied 
the impression particularly addressed to the allies or friends 
of the allies touching peace terms. 

Mr. President, my judgment is, sir, that now is a time when 
Germany will accept the offer of peace based upon the terms, 
first, the restoration of Belgium; second, the restoration of the 
possessions which she has held of France; third, the return to 
the countries of Serbia, Bulgaria, and Roumania to their pre- 
vious status; in consideration for that the return to Germany 
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by the allies of those particular parts of the German country 
which have been taken, to wit, her colonies in Africa. 

Then, Mr. President, there can be a board constituted upon 
which there shall be the representatives of the different war- 
ring countries, and before this board the respective countries 
to present their terms as to all the other details, then that 
board to give hearings and finally to reach conclusions as to 
what would be equitable under all the circumstances looking 
to peace, and with a view of preventing a return of the con- 
flict, harmonizing the situation and avoiding years and gen- 
erations of hatred, that board to finally submit its conclusions 
in that light upon the theory that as to those details they may 
be accepted as matters of compromise and adjustment. 

Mr. McCUMBER rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. Did the Senator rise to interrupt me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. For a moment. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield gladly. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Does the Senator give vent to those senti- 
ments as an expression of what he thinks would be right and 
just and what ought to be done, or does he gather from the 
speech of the chancellor an inspiration that the chancellor in- 
tends to convey to the world the acceptance of peace precisely 
along that line? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator I am not able to deduce 
from the speech itself that those terms would be accepted, nor 
am I able to say that the speech conveys to the world that those 
are the terms in the mind of the chancellor. I am suggesting 
that this is the time in which, if peace be asked by the allies or 
the friends of the allies, those terms which we regard at the 
outset just and necessary would be accepted upon the theory 
thut they would allay all friction of the present and would 
make prospective harmony in future years possible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will recall that in that 
speech the chancellor stated that the U-boat has accomplished 
even more than was expected, and it would bring Great Britain 
to her knees in a very short time, and that the support that 
the United States could give to the allies would be very neg- 
ligible in every respect. Does that look to the Senator as 
though it was addressed to the United States as a basis for 
peace, as a request that we interpose for peace, after having 
paid that tribute to our ability as a warring nation? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, strange to say, sir, it is among 
those very expressions on which I found the conviction which 
I am now expressing. 

Let me say, sir, my view: In the first place, with reference 
to the U-boat, I say to the Senator from North Dakota it was 
a mere indication that if the peace which Germany says she 
is now ready to make, an honorable peace, shall not be accept- 
able, that the future course as the penalty for not accepting 
the opportunity of peace would be that which the U-boat could 
inflict. Second, the reference to the United States as being a 
negligible quantity in war, so far as aid to the allies, I might 
say, is the sentence carefully framed, refined, changed, reduced, 
and revised before it ever found its way to final expression, 
because it does not say that the United States is not competent 
in war, nor does it say we are not a potent power, nor does it 
maze reflection upon us as a power to be reckoned with by 
Germany, but speaks of us as being negligible as to our aid to 
Britain, making specific qualifications, I say to the eminent Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, as I think, and calling attention to 
Britain, indicating that if Britain should conclude that she 
will now not again accept any advances of peace she must keep 
in mind that she herself may be overrun eventually by U-boats, 
and however potent in other directions as to her our aid would 
be 2 negligible matter. It carried to my mind, I will say to the 
Senator, the direct statement that they look to the United 
States as turning the power it would have to its own neces- 
sities and its own uses and could be of little value as a mere 
aid to Britain. 

Such, sir, was my conclusion; such, sir, is my view. 

Therefore, Mr. President, with the view that I have, I am of 
the conclusion that this is a righteous and appropriate hour 
for us seriousiy to consider the bid that Germany, made for 
peace. -> 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to address an 
inquiry to the Senator, if it does not interrupt him. 

Mr. LEWIS. It does not. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator states as a part of the pro- 
gram of peace that France should have returned her posses- 
sions. Does he refer to that portion of the territory of France 
now in possession of the Germans as a result of the present war 
or does he mean the return of Alsace and Lorraine? 

Mr. LEWIS. I refer to both. I may say to the Senator that 
Alsace and Lorraine I treat as a possession of France, as she 


so regards it, and also that part of France now in the posses- 
= of Germany us a part of the battle field and battle opera- 
ons. 

Mr. PENROSE. The surmise, then, from reading the speech 
is that Germany will be ready to hand back Alsace-Lorraine 
to France? 

Mr. LEWIS. I would rather answer that by saying it is my 
judgment that if terms of peace should be asked by the allies 
the present condition of Germany is such that she would be 
willing to return Alsace-Lorraine and the other part of the 
French possessions back to France in consideration of the allies 
returning her her colonies which have been seized in Africa and 
other places. 

Mr. PENROSE. Now, one more question. The Senator does 
not refer to the status of Italy. What would be done in the 
case of Italy? Would she have her frontiers realigned? What 
would be done in that connection? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator has apprehended correctly one of 
the many things which were in my mind when I said it is my 
judgment when the principal terms of peace have been settled 
upon, such as the return of the French possessions through the 
restoration of Belgium, the freeing of the open seas, that then 
a board would be constituted made up of representatives of the 
warring powers, and before this board each of the contestants 
would present their respective claims, and that finally that 
board would adjust the matters upon such an equitable basis 
and submit it to the world. In that respect the claim.of Italy 
to the Trentino would undoubtedly be included. That was a 
suggestion of mine as one of the ways and means in which those 
dispositions might be reached. The United States would be 
represented to protect the rights and claims of little nations. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has not reached any distinct 
8 as to the status of Italy that would go before this 

arc 

Mr. LEWIS. Such is my judgment: If Italy and other 
countries offer at this time what I think would be a satisfac- 
tory solution to them, then I do not know what would be—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Then one further question and I am done. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator may take the time, unless I am 
intruding upon my eminent friend from Florida. 

Mr. PENROSE. Has the Senator any thought of compensa- 
tion to Belgium? 

Mr. LEWIS. Since the Senator has asked me—that I may 
startle the Senator by saying I have often felt and dwelt on 
this, as I have often dwelt on the prospect of peace, fearing 
if we did not have an early peace we would have a very long 
war—I have felt that if peace could be reached within pos- 
sible distance, and terms of peace, there would be a fund 
raised from all the participants in the peace terms for the 
rehabilitation of Belgium, and that that fund would come from 
all the parties participating in the adjustment rather than any 
one solely of the belligerents. 

I say to the Senator my desire is that Belgium should have 
her future peace restored and assured, and one of the ways 
to assure it is that the fund that should restore it should be 
made up from all the contributing agencies participating iif the 
peace, that thereafter they would stand something as a sponsor 
for the permanent peace for all times, and the permanent 
security and friendship of Belgium at all times. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Idaho rose first. I yield first 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. RORAH. Mr. President, the Senator is speaking of the dis- 
tribution or the redistribution of territory, but does the Senator 
take into consideration what seems to be now the great control- 
ling question with reference to the war, and that is as to the future 
form of government of the German Empire? It has been stated 
repeatedly that the world could not be safe for democracy so 
long as the powers which now control Germany continue to 
dominate that Empire. It seems to me—and I suggest this in 
order that I may have the views of the Senator—it seems to 
me that Germany has by no means approached the point where 
she would permit any outside power to modify in the least her 
form of Government or interfere with the controlling, ruling 
powers of Germany. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator strikes a very live 
chord, and it should respond with freedom and frankness. 


This, sir, is my view. It was not my intention to express it at 
this time, but I am content to do so. 

Mr. President, I do not think that the President of the United 
States, historian and scholar of government as he is, ever 
intended by any remark of his to intimate that the United 
States would direct the form of government of Germany in con- 
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duct of purely internal affairs, but that it was his wish ex- 
pressed that some conditions should arise within Germany 
itself that would dictate the transformation of government and 
install in the present place of the Imperial Government some 
republic in future. 

I now answer the Senator’s query. I say, sir, my judgment 
is that if peace can be approximated, and we arrive at peace, 
we can trust to the new civilization of Germany, the new aroused 
sentiment of Germany, that new spirit that has been awakened 
by the example of forcible speech, particularly in Russia, to take 
care of that situation and to take its own future by its own 
reformation. 

I say to the Senator from Idaho that it is my judgment that 
one of the things which moved the chancellor in that composite 
speech made up of the careful, deliberate views of many to make 
the suggestion which I see as an offer of peace, a request of the 
Germans, was a fear that unless something is done some inher- 
ent and subtle force would arise in Germany that will remove 
the Government from out the control of the Hohenzollerns, with- 
out regard to what other form it may take, and that the fear 
of that, sir, is one of the things which incited, in my judgment, 
that message, for it is my opinion, and I express it solemnly, 
that the present house of Hohenzollern would rather have peace 
upon the terms of the allies and retain power than to have a 
peace which would put it out of power and be succeeded by an- 
other power in Germany. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. I again yield to the Senator from Idaho if he 
desires to interrogate me. 

Mr..BORAH. If it be true that the present chancellor of Ger- 
many, who is distinctly representative of the bureaucratic power 
in Germany, has come to feel great uneasiness about the danger 
to the governing and ruling powers of Germany and has been 
moved by reason of that uneasiness to suggest possible terms 
of peace which will preserve that ruling power, while I have 
never been in favor of our Government interfering with the 
Governments of Europe, I should really feel if kaiserdom is near 
a fall that the Government of the United States would be doing 
a service to mankind and to the people of Germany if it stayed 
in the fight until that breakdown came. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would say to the Senator that while that is 
very commendable, if we did no other service to mankind as a 
result of the war than to break down the imperial military 
dynasty of Prussia and give to Prussia and the German people 
a liberty of action and freedom of government such as we our- 
selves enjoy, we would do a great service to civilization. It is 
my conviction, sir, that already the spirit aroused in Germany 
is such that whatever control the power would possess of Ger- 
many would be forced to yield to many of those instrumen- 
talities and operations of legislative reform and elective reform 
such as we are now enjoying and such as we hope for Germany. 

I now yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator having by some occult power 
which I confess I do not possess derived from the speech of the 
chancellor some hope and some basis for a peace, and the Sena- 
tor already having expressed himself as to what he thought 
might be acceptable terms of peace, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator what he thinks would be the terms with reference to the 
Turkish power in Europe. The Christian civilization having 
responded to the support of the orphans and widows caused by 
the periodical massacres by Turkish fanatics feel quite deeply 
interested on that phase of the question, and it does seem to be 
an important question. 

May I also at this time call the Senator’s attention to veS I 
rather gleaned for myself from the speech of 
time ago, indicating a willingness on the part of Great Britain 
to allow the colonies wrested from G to determine for 
themselves what country they might desire to be attached to, if 
any. ‘The colonial question possibly might be settled. without 
serious difficulty, but it does seem to me that it would prob- 
ably require some change of geographical lines, some realign- 
ments in southern Europe. .I should be giad, and I am earnest 
in my desire, to find an early peace, if the Senator can tell us 
what he thinks ought to be done and what probably could be 
done by diplomacy and without the further force of arms and 
before the annihilation of any of these powers in bringing 
about a satisfactory solution of the Balkan question. 

Mr. LEWIS. The United States would be present to protect 
the demands and rights of the tittle nations. Mr. President. 
referring first to Turkey, the Senator from North Dakota heard 
me express my viewpoint as to this board of mediation and arbi- 
tration, before which all claims would be presented, and which 
would in its adjustment suggest the solution for all the minor 
questions other than the mere restoration of the greater terri- 
tory to which I have referred. 


I say to the Senator the question he has put me has given 
me serious concern. I dwelt upon it this morning, reflecting on 
the subject, and this, then, was my conclusion, and it is now my 
statement. 

This board, which would be made up of adjusters representing 
the different countries engaged in the conflict, if the Senator 
reflects, would be Christian by a very large majority. The 
dominant Christian churches, dominant in numbers, I refer to, 
would have representatives from those countries that are dis- 
tinctively Christian. I assume they would regard this question, 
as the Senator has well put it, one of a Christian civilization 
to be preserved. That Turkey would be taken charge of in the 
form of a protectorate supervised or superintended by repre- 
sentatives of the largest Christian countries which have hereto- 
fore shown great interest and much knowledge of Turkey; that 
that form of supervision or protection would then open up the 
Dardanelles and the seas to all those countries and all of civiliza- 
tion that would use the same for the betterment of mankind; 
and that then out of this would come the proposition for the 
government of Turkey in such way and such manner as would 
not destroy the right of Turkey merely because it was not a 
Christian nevertheless completely preserve Christianity 
to the extent that it is exercised and preserve those who are 
Christian people to the full extent of their right. : 

Such was my viewpoint as to that. 

Now, as to the Balkan States, I assure the Senator there is 
some confusion as to what shall become of the Balkan States. 
I am unable to satisfy myself as to any solution. I feel that 
those States, some of them being Slav and having sympathy 
with Russia, some of them bearing a more southerly relation and 
having their sympathy in other directions, these with Italy 
should be left to themselves as much as possible to determine 
among themselves what is for the best welfare of its people. And 
that being my creed and the creed of every Senator here where 
American sentiments will dominate them, and that applies to 
every Senator, I can go no further than to say I would be in 
favor of an agency that would leave to each of these independent 
governments some method of carving out for themselves the 
form of government applicable to themselves, the United States 
having at heart the rights of Ireland and Poland and the other 
little nations, 

Mr. President, I have taken in these views considerable time, 
far beyond the excess of speech I had intended to throw out. 
I have made these statements so that Senators who are fnter- 
ested in the subject may reread the speech of Chancellor 
Michaelis, and that they may gather my views now and see if 
they can find in that speech any similar conclusions from that 
which they draw; if they can find it in justice to their own 
views, and if they can not find it that way consistent with our 
position, to make a suggestion as to what terms of peace from 
the American standpoint would be consistent with our insti- 
sega and the object for which we have entered into this con- 

ct. 

Mr. President, the time is ripe, as I see it, where a truce could 
be had and peace within the next six months assured the world 
through the condition that Germany is now in; and, sir, if I 
am in error and the truce and the peace which are hoped for 
shall not transpire within the next six months and the present 

atmosphere be availed of, I fear, sir, war for six years, with all 
its indescribable horrors, untold atrocities, and consequences 
beyond the depiction of tongue or pen. Out of deep solicitude 
for my own people, the sons and the mothers of America, the 
boys and the fathers of our land, and the future peace of the 
world, I am deeply solicitous, if there be any real foundation for 
my hopes, that I may enjoy the cooperation of the thought and 
— — of my brother Senators upon this subject. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as is known, all Senators are 
always so deeply solicitous (7) for the passage of the river and 
harbor bills, a bill of that character now being under considera- 
tion, that I am tempted to make a few observations, of course not 
for the purpose of obstructing its passage nor with respect 
to such measure, but apropos of the suggestions which have 
just been made by the distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis 


J. 
I did not know, Mr. President, but that my good friend the 
Senator from Illinois, with prophetic instinct, having solved the 


war questions, and having prepared a treaty of peace, would 
move before we adjourn this afternoon that we go into execu- 


tive session for the purpose of approving the workmanship of 
his hand. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it is folly for our Nation 
to talk about peace now. We are at war, and the thing to talk 
about is not peace but war—war with the most formidable foe 
that any nation ever confronted. Germany is waging the most 
cruel and devastating war of all time. 


She is not fighting for 
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liberty or for existence but for conquest and indemnities. Our 
country, the great democratic nation of the world, was chal- 
lenged by this autocratic military power and forced into this 


awful conflict. I can not agree with the Senator from Illinois 
in the construction which he places upon the recent speech of 
Dr. Michaelis. 

The chancellor, in his memorable address, extols his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, and, in effect, approves his war 
policies and his general administrative methods. As I read his 
address almost every sentence is an indorsement of the policy 
of brutality, blood, cruelty, and rapacity that has characterized 
Germany in the prosecution of the war from the day when she 
set her foot upon helpless Belgium down to the very hour the 
address was delivered. Dr. Michaelis not only indorsed the 
ruthless submarine warfare pursued by Germany, but he boasted 
of the success which had attended the execution of this atrocious, 
wicked, and cowardly policy. So indurated is the chancellor in 
Prussian barbarism and inhuman methods of warfare that he 
regards them as proper, and so lost is he to the instincts and 
sensibilities that find repose among civilized nations that he 
boldly declares that submarine warfare is not contrary to in- 
ternational law and is not violative of the rights of humanity. 

I have hastily glanced at portions of the chancellor’s speech, 
as reported in the press, since the Senator from Illinois began 
his address, and I repeat that I can find nothing in the reported 
language of the chancellor to warrant the conclusion drawn 
by the distinguished Senator. Instead of indicating a desire 
for peace, the chancellor boasts of Germany's invincibility and 
triumphant victories. Indeed, he declares that Germany can 
not again offer peace, although it must be known to everyone 
that Germany at no time has made an offer of peace. The 
chancellor boasts that France and England are unable to supply 
their armies, and he further declares that Germany can look for- 
ward to the further labors of the submarine with complete con- 
fidence. He speaks derisively of the entrance into the war of 
the United States, and clearly conveys the idea that this Nation 
is no factor of any importance to the great contest. He further 
declares, in substance, that Germany has been victorious and 
that she and her allies look forward with the greatest confidence 
to ultimate victory. As I read the speech, it is in consonance 
with the predetermined policy of the military caste of Germany. 
There will be no departure from the methods of warfare for- 
merly employed, and, indeed, greater efforts will be made than 
have characterized Germany's course in the past. There is not 
a gentle word, a sympathetic expression, or a humanitarian 
view in the entire speech. It is a bloodless, cruel, iron speech ; 
and he gives no hope of an honorable peace to the warring 
nations. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that my friend from Illinois, 
in his desire to have peace, has been more interested in reading 
into the statement of the chancellor meanings that were never 
expressed than in placing upon the words the true and correct 
import which they bear. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Weeks in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator not think that it will be 
time enough to talk about peace after Germany has vacated 
Belgium and northern France? 

Mr. KING. -So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I shall 
not care to talk peace until Germany solicits peace at our hands 
and the hands of the nations she has robbed and despoiled ; until 
she returns to Belgium and to France the thousands of helpless 
women, children, and men carried away by her into cruel 
and inhuman slavery; until she withdraws her military forces 
from Belgian soil; until she makes reparation to the bleeding, 
crucified people of Belgium and France for the foul and wicked 
crimes that lie at her door. 

The allies desire peace, our country desires peace, but peace 
is impossible until Prussianism is vanquished and the German 
people seek peace and in good faith meet their opponents in a 
spirit of amity to write the treaty that will end the war. 
The suggestion of the learned Senator that the nations of the 
world, or at least the participants in the war, contribute a fund 
to indemnify Belgium strikes me with abhorrence. The allies 
and our country indemnify Belgium? And for what? For the 
crimes—the ruthless, wicked, and fiendish crimes—committed 
by Prussian militarism. Assess the people of America, assess 
the people of France, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia, who have 
been battling for liberty, for territorial integrity, if not for the 
existence of their nations, and for the democracy of the world, 
in order to recompense poor, ravished, and stricken Belgium 


for the atrocities and crimes that lie at the door of Germany! 
That Belgium shall be restored and compensated, the civilized 
world demands, and Germany must make such restoration and 
give compensation. We want no indemnity, no territory; but; 
if I mistake not, the United States will demand that our rights 
as a Nation and the rights of the American citizens upon the 
high seas and in all the world shall be respected; that the un- 
speakable, barbarous crimes against Belgium and France shall 
be expiated, and that a righteous peace shall be secured. 

Why, Mr. President, Germany for years has been preparing 
for war in the interest of pan-Germanism, which she haus as- 
serted as a national creed. Since Bismarck's time she has 
founded her national and political policies upon the doctrines 
of Bernhardi, Neitzsche, Treitchske, and Haackel. The military 
caste controlling ‘her has forgotten the glorious philosophy of 
Kant, the high spiritual ideals of Goethe, the ethical concepts 
and generous sympathies and altruistic faith of many of the 
German people. Her military leaders, the Kaiser, and the 
bureaucratic caste who have controlled the destiny of Germany 
haye accepted the biological theory of Haackel and the ex- 
treme natural selection views of Darwin and sought to apply 
them to the social, political, and governmental policies of 
their nation. Might has been deified and physical power has 
been taught to be the dominant factor in the civilization of the 
world, The philosophy that finds expression in the teachings of 
extreme revolutionists and finds more or less exemplification in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms and the theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest were sought to be applied to the social or- 
ganism and to the industrial and political institutions of the 
State. In the biological world the strong and the predatory, 
by natural selection, become the fittest to survive. 'The ethical, 
the moral, and spiritual forces find no justification in this creed. 
Bernhardi, with a brutal callousness that is wholly incompatible 
with a Christian civilization, has glorified force and power and 
might, and many of the teachers and philosophers of Germany 
have sought to inculcate this inhuman and materialistic phil- 
osophy into the minds of the German people. They have chal- 
lenged attention to the history of the past and contended that 
in all ages there was one dominating, overpowering, and over- 
shadowing nation, the nation which was, by reason of its 
strength and its power, arbiter and controller of the world. 

These teachers have pointed to the nations of antiquity and 
to the powerful ones such as Babylon, Greece, and Rome, which 
held the small and helpless nations within the hollow of their 
all-powerful hands. They have argued that it was the philoso- 
phy of life and of nations that always and at all times there 
should be one overlord, one nation, that should dominate the 
world. Charlemagne and other mighty figures since the fall of 
Rome have been pointed to by the German teachers as illustra- 
tions of the philosophy which they so learnedly expounded. In- 
deed, German textbooks and German publications during the past 
80 years contained the subtle creed, which in the end must under- 
mine the spiritual and the best that is within humanity, that phys- 
ical power and military greatness are of the greatest, and in- 
deed the highest, importance, and that Germany was destined to 
rule the world. I repeat, Germany, particularly during the past 
30 years, has held that there can be but one dominating and con- 
trolling nation in the world at a time, and that Germany was des- 
tined to control the world politically and to determine its philos- 
ophy and dictate its culture. 

Li Hung Chang, after visiting Bismarck and Germany, wrote 
substantially in his diary the words— > 

I am convinced from all that I haye seen in Germany that Bismarck 
and the Kaiser meant what they said when they averred that the 
German Empire was destined to become a dominant factor in Europe. 

And the imperial chancellor said in the Reichstag in 1912 
that the German people were living in an atmosphere of passion; 
that at the root of this feeling was the determination of Ger- 
many to make its strength and capability prevail in the world. 

Everybody knows that has been the dream of German teachers 
and philosophers for years—that Germany would dominate in- 
dustrially and politically the nations of the world. She has 
built an efficient industrial machine, and the greatest and most 
powerful military organization the world has even seen. All 
efforts have been directed toward military efficiency, and every- 
thing has been subordinated to the elevation of the military 
power and to the building up of a strong military machine, that 
in the end would smite the world and rivet the chains of servitude 
upon the helpless nations of Europe. There are millions of the 
German people who do not share these aims; there are millions 
who are unacquainted with the ambitions and hypocrisy that led 
to the war. They want no conquests, no indemnities, but think 
they fight for their country. It is not of them I speak. 
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So far as I am concerned, I would say that we are in this 
fight to win, and we shall not talk peace until Germany sues for 
peace; until she rights the wrongs she has committed; until the 
foul crimes of which she has been guilty are “ burnt and purged 
away by sacrificial confession, restorations and compensations, 
or upon the battle field; and in the accomplishment of this end 
there will doubtless be shed the blood of patriotic boys who will 
go from this land carrying the Stars and Stripes across the sea; 
and they, by the supreme sacrifice of their lives, will vindicate 
the rights of the American people and the rights of democracy in 
all the world. Let us talk no more of Michaelis and no more of 
peace, Let us further prepare for war and fight on until we and 
our heroic allies win a righteous and a lasting peace for our 
country, for democracy, and for the world. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I regret that my excellent 
friend, Judge Kine, the eminent Senator from Utah, should have 
viewed my observation as one for the purpose of executing 4 
treaty of peace. While I appreciate his delicate satire, I would 
have advised him that the splendid speech he seems to have 
written with a view of delivering it upon my resolution when it 
came up might have been withheld for a while. 

Mr. President, surely the Senator from Utah does not mean 
to tell America that, as a representative of his sovereign State, 
he would be in favor of continuing this war, notwithstanding 
Germany’s willingness, if it was such, to make peace upon our 
terms. Surely no Senator will have his people understand that 
he wants the children of his land to go to their death, and their 
land to the misery of its human hearts, merely for revenge. 
Surely, sir, no Senator would say that he wants the country 
kept at war and continued at war merely because it had entered 
the war. But if it be true, as I have assumed to apprehend, 
that Michaelis meant to speak for Germany, that she was ready 
now to take the terms of the allies if proposed the 
United States, or Britain merely in exchange for the United 
States or the allies asking for them—surely, sir, we shall have 
then reached the full conclusion of my eminent friend from 
Utah; we shall have vindicated all of our principles and saved 
our men in millions from death; sustained our land in glory and 
encouraged all civilization by the result. Where is that man, if 
such a result could be obtained without the destruction of our 
people and the death of our people, who would not welcome it? 
Sir, I was merely suggesting, as I shall continue to suggest, 
what we should do if Germany should send us this lead of 
thought, that she would accept our terms of peace.. We did 
not go into this war to fight perennially, ceaselessly, endlessly, 
for at some point peace is to be, but if it can be had at the 
outset rather than at the end of the great conflict with the 
universal death or general slaughter of mankind, surely there 
is no Senator who would decline it. 

Now, sir, such was my view. If the able Senator is right, 
that Germany is merely tendering a ruse through Michaelis, 
and that her purpose is merely the domination. of the world by 
power that she shall command, then I was wrong in my appre- 
hension of that speech and in my deductions from it; but if 
I am right in my deductions from it, as I have given them to 
the Senate, that Germany would now accept peace and indi- 
cates very clearly that she would accept the terms of the allies 
and the United States if we but propose them, then, sir, I would 
usk, if such proposal could be accepted by the mere proposing 
of it, where is the man who would decline to do so? 

I have concluded. I regret to so stir the heart of my distin- 
guished and rather ferocious friend from Utah, but I am still 
A profound believer in the doctrine of the eminent poet Milton 

a 

5 Peace hath her victories 
No less renown'd than war. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am very glad that this 
digression has intervened, as it gives me an opportunity to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that under the guise of 
peace there has been a great deal of discussion that might savor 
of treason. When a country is engaged in war and calling upon 
its resources of men and treasure, at the very time when the 
moral effect is most desired, a futile discussion of peace, no 
matter how much we may desire it, is out of place and prob- 
ably embarrassing, not only to the Executive, but to the Army 
and the Navy in the field and on the sea. 

I received yesterday a letter from an alarmed constituent, 
who inclosed me a paper published in Los Angeles, the American 
Woman, edited by Clara Shortridge Foltz, a brave and loyal 
woman, in which former Senator John D. Works has an article 
in answer to a patriotic appeal made by the editor to change 
his views on the war. ; 


He replies that it is a pretense to claim that the war is one 
waged for democracy; that it was inaugurated by us for the 
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purpose of supplying a market for the manufacturers of muni- 
tions and was inspired by corporate greed, and that it is “a 
disgrace to humanity and a crime against civilization.” I sup- 
pose a Senator after he has departed from this body carries 
with him a certain amount of prestige, certainly among his 
neighbors and his friends, and the responsibility which is upon 
him for his utterance is not removed by the fact that he no 
longer sits in this Chamber. His service here was too recent 
for me to expatiate upon the character of the man. We know 
his pacifist views, and those views, sir, were for the most part 
expressed before we were engaged in war and during the period 
of proposed preparedness. But uow that we are actually at 
war, I must say that any comment of the character contained 
in this article, from which I will briefly quote, not only involves 
great danger to his country by undermining that sentiment upon 
which this war must be conducted and that public opinion upon 
which our Government rests; but in conveying to the enemy 
even the intimation that among a considerable body of our 
citizens—claimed by him to be 75 per cent, if you please— 
there is disloyalty and lack of harmony in prosecuting the war 
upon which we haye embarked, and which is no longer a de- 
batable question. 

I presume a man has a right to express his own sentiments 
whether in the Senate or out of the Senate; and, although it 
would be very easy to construe this matter as treasonable, I 
do not believe that the ex-Senator will be prosecuted for sedi- 
tious utterances; but I am not quite sure whether an attempt 
will not be made by the post-office authorities to exclude the 
publication from the mails, because in the city of San Francisco 
a paper was excluded from the mails for containing very much 
less, in measure and in quality, of treasonable matter. The 
former Senator from California says: 


I look upon our entry into the war between foreign nations, in- 
volving issues in which our country had, and still has, no concern, 175 


the most colossal mistake the Government has ever made. * * + 


Is a disgrace to civilization and a crime against humanity. * * è 
It is loudly declared that we entered the war to protect and defend 
democracy. What democracy? Not the democracy of our own ceuntry. 
It needs no protection against foreign aggression. It should confine 
its watlike efforts, if any are necessary, to the defense of American 
democracy and American rights on American soil. Did we enter the 
war in defense of democracy or to uphold any great governmental prin- 
ciple of liberty and justice? Not at all. 

There is much more to the same effect. In this manner, pro- 
pounding questions to himself and answering thera himself, the 
learned ex-Senator makes it appear that the war was unneces- 
sary and was entered into not for the purpose of preserving 
democracy, liberty, and justice but of protecting merchants and 
manufacturers engaged in international trade, principally in 
war materials, In the pursuit of his argument he attacks the 
change of front of the President, ignoring the fact that it was 
the front that changed and not the President. 

Former Senator Works has been fairly consistent in opposing 
measures of preparedness and has generally taken the pacifist 
view of nonresistance. The Spaniards, in their ruthless cam- 
paign against the aboriginal natives of America, called the 
people “ pacificos” who bowed their necks without resistance 
to the Spanish yoke, and they were treated with the contempt 
which they deserved and suffered for centuries from the op- 
pression which overwhelmed them, until the armed democracy, 
in 1898, unshackled them in Cuba and the Philippines. The 
Belgians, the French, the Russians, the English, the Italians, 
and the Irish have preserved their dignity and self-respect by 
resisting oppression, and they have bequeathed this priceless 

ion—honor and courage—to their descendants, who have 
largely peopled the United States. In order to preserve liberty 
and justice they have never hesitated to make the supreme 
sacrifice, 

When Richelieu directed De Mauprat to deliver at any cost 
an important message, De Mauprat protested the difficulty and 
the danger, in which his life might be lost. Then thundered the 
great cardinal-statesman : 

I bade thee grasp that packet as thy honor, a jewel worth whole 
hecatombs of lives.” 

I bring this matter up because there is in the minds of the 
people a question whether we are making too great a sacrifice 
in entering a war prosecuted by our allies, and in which it is 
claimed we have no direct concern. President Wilson has demon- 
strated that this is a war against mankind, and therefore it is 
our concern and more intimately that it affects the honor, aye, 
the life, of the Republic. ` 

President Wilson, sincerely committed as he is to peace, 
criticized by his countrymen from one end of the land to the 
other for “watchful waiting” and “intolerable delay” and 
for being too proud to fight,” said in his message to Congress, 
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February 3. 1917, announcing the severance of ae rela- 
tions with eee ee 
I think that you 


Uberately mn assuran 
ernment’s note of the 4th of May, 1916, this Government 
the and hono: 


alternative, consistent with tates, 
but to take the course w) in. note of the 18th of. yee: 1816. it 
overnment 


announced that it would kae in the event that the German 6. 
did not declare and effect an abandonment of the methods of submarine 
8 alee it was then employing and to which it now purposes again 

Patience exhausted and driven to the wall, the President 
declared at last for resistance. He is a pacifist—patriot,—but 
not n poltroon. 

But Senator Works says that only n comparatively few people 
were affected by the lawless: and barbarous acts of the Germans 
not only in violation of international law but in violation of 
their own voluntary ‘agreements. The freedom of the seas is 
an established doctrine, and the right of our citizens in the pur- 
suit of peaceful commerce to use the seas is fundamental. Com- 
merce has been described as the calm health of nations,“ and 
it is erroneous to say that only a few people are interested in it. 
Every farmer and artisan—every producer —as well as every 
merchant, manufacturer, «shipbuilder, and shipowner, is inter- 
ested in keeping the seas open, and when the Senator intimates 
that it ista national right which might easily be surrendered to 
‘avert war it would be interesting to know at what stage he would 
begin to resist eneronchment upon national rights. I gather 
from his article that he would wait until the enemy had actu- 
ally invaded the continental United States, and then, if he could 
not compromise, like the natives of Cuba and the Philippines 
with the ‘Spaniard, he would, in order to prevent absolute ex- 
tinction, put up some sort of a fight with sticks and staffs. -Hay- 
ing neither the means of fighting nor the disposition to fight, the 
American democracy, according to the ideals of Senator Works, 
would not only be a pusillanimous and helpless thing but would 
not be a democracy at all. If we did not bow our neck to the 
oppressor, our neck would be broken by the oppressor. We 
either have to effectively defend our house or take the place of 
the doormat. 

Some one has said: 

There are two kinds of government—one in whith the people show 


their teeth at one another, and the other in which they show their 
tongues and lick the feet of the strongest. 


As between the armed, virile, and vigilant: democracy showing mak 


its teeth, and:the craven population, cowering under the lash of 
the aggressor, there can be no choice in the minds of free men, 

i nd peace so dear that they a 
9 5 oy so rag ge aas ey are to be bought at the 

Germany showed her set purpose to break down international 
law, flout international rights, violate international treaties, en- 
slave and destroy innocent people by land and sea, disregard 
solemn obligations, and ignore the protests which were made in 
courteous yet firm language by the President of the United 
States, speaking for the American democracy, until the 'Presi- 
dent, in his boundless patience, gave notice that, however great 
was our reluctance to engage in costly and murderous warfare, |. 
if Germany persisted in her ‘aggression, there was only one 
course for a self-respecting people to pursue. Germany chose 
war. Here was the stage at which we either had to stand fast 
or run away. If we stood fast, there was a reasonable expecta- 
tion of defending our place, our position, our rights, our dig- 
nity as a sovereign nation, under whose sheltering ægis the 
people of the world were free to come, untrammeled by tyranny, 
and pursue life and happiness. If we ran away, we would not 
have avoided war, because war unfailingly would have pursued 
us. If democracy, liberty, and human rights are locked up in 
the fortunes of the United States, then democracy, liberty, and 
human rights, and their survival become the issue of the war, 
and it was the part of wisdom to enter the war against Germany 
and German pretensions in alliance with the other powers, ‘be- 
‘cause sooner or later, in case of the success of German arms, we 
would have had to meet the enemy alone. 

Has the Senator forgotten the Holy Alliance and the treaty of 
Verona, where the autocratic powers, after the Napoleonic wars, 
banded together for the purpose of preventing the spread of 
democracy at home and abroad? The South American Republics 
had declared their independence, and the powers had allied 
themselves to destroy them and destroy the democratic senti- 
ment which had sprung up-in Europe and which threatened to 
overthrow the domination by the few of the lives and happiness 
of the many. 

Has the Senator so soon forgotten the bold attempt of the 
German Secretary of Foreign Affairs Zimmerman, before the 


declaration of war, to establish a secret alliance with Mexico 
and Japan to invade our rights and to turn friendly nations 
against us and transfer the war to this continent? Was not the 
wicked design to restore the border States to Mexico and give 
the Philippines, and, perhaps, the Pacific Slope, to Japan? Does 
the Senator forget the actual invasion of our peaceful land, 
before the severance of diplomatic relations, by murderous spies 
and dynamiters, who destroyed both property and life, which Jed 
to the expulsion of: officers accredited to the German ‘Imperial 
Embassy? Does he not see in these things an attempt on the 
life of free government on the American Continent? 

This has therefore developed into a war for democracy, because 
Germany, the.sternest: military autocracy in Europe, had set out 
to Prussianize the world. If-victorious. its first attack would be 
‘upon the Monroe doctrine, and it would put every land south 
of the Mexican border under its rule and establish in this hemis- 
phere that condition which would ultimately involve irrepressi- 
ble confliet and make us permanently a militaristie nation. 

No one can read the message of the President delivered to the 
Houses of Congress on April 2, 1917, without finding ample 
justification for the war, and believing’ that the very existence 
of America as a peaceful demoeraey was involved in its out- 
come. We might have stayed out, abandoned France, England, 
Italy, and Russin to their fate, accumulated. great wealth, and 
bided our time, but that our time would come there can be no 
manner of doubt. Our national humiliation, however, the con- 
sciousness of cowardice, the pusillanimity of our Government 
would have so undermined our national self- respect and 80 
impaired: our powers of organization and resistance, if not our 
very national spirit itself, that we would become as easy victims 
to the aggressor as the lamb is to the wolf. I can not think of 
Senator Works—amiable, benevolent, and optimistic—but that 
I recall the lines of Alexander Pope: 

fae — naiki riot —— = —— si 2 
8 an 2 
Sarre) to the 1 > "rood 


-he. crops. the flowe: 
‘And licks the hands just raised to Spit me his blood. 


Such leadership as his would lead us into the shambles. 
The President in this message said: 

3 German wartare against commerce ds u warfare against 
mankind. It is a war, against all nations. -Each nation must 
decide for itself how it-will meet it. ‘We must mat 2285 ae away. 
(Our motives will not be ae or the «victorious assertion of ph ee 

trof the a prone the vindication of right, human ri of 

Which we are pion. There is one choice we can 1 — 

e, we are incapable ot making > we will not choose: the oars of sub- 
mission and suffer the most sacred rights of our Nation and our people 
to be ignored or violated. Wrongs against which we now array our- 
selves are not common wrongs ; they cut to the very roots of human life. 


Judge Works was once a committing magistrate and punished 
offenders, and still says the law must be obeyed, even though he 
personally dissents from the wisdom of the law. What answer 
has he, then, to this sentiment taken from the same message of 
President Wilson? 

are at the nni f in which it wi ed tha 
We t beginning of an age w 1. be insist t 


the same of conduct and of responsibility for «wrongdoing 
-shall be observed am . nations and their governments. that are ob- 
served among the indi citizens of ci States T 


steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained, ronan ia a 1 — 
No ‘autocratic government coul 

to keep faith within — or observe its covenants. * free 

people can hold their se and their honor steady to the common end 

and prefer the interes op of mankind to any narrow interests of their own. 

The Senator from (Illinois [Mr. -Lewrs], ingenuous as he is, 
confiding, believing what he ‘hears, is disposed to regard the 
oracular utterances of the new minister of state of the German 
Empire as opening the doors of peace. The President gravely 
questions whether an iron and autocratic Government, whose 
methods are those of tyranny, can sit down in a council of 
democratic nations and cease to be a disturbing and a disor- 
ganizing element. -So there will have to be more than oracular 
intimations; there will have to be written in black and white 
terms of peace before they can be considered as being offered 
in good faith; and if they are offered in black and white they 
may become, alas, a “serap of paper,“ and they may be intro- 
duced merely for the purpose of disarming the more confiding 
and honorable nations in order to make the final blow more 
effective. We must be on our guard. 

Germany has put herself out of the pale of civilized nations, 
and the Senator from Illinois must certainly bring to the Sen- 
ate greater assurances of good faith than are indicated in the 
press dispatches, 

But the President's message, which I have just quoted, gives 
a forecast of that concert of nations, loving freedom and will- 
ing to make sacrifices for it, which can alone insure the perma- 
nent peace of the world. 

We are glad 
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The President says— 


tion of its peoples, the German people included; for the Tights of na- 
tions great hae small; and the pa 3 — of men evı here to choose 
their way of ite and of obedience. The world must made safe for 
dem: lemocracy. peace must be planted upon tions of 
political liberty. 


It is a glorious thing, Mr. President, to see this free Nation, 
after having built its structure of liberty deep and strong in 
the hearts of its citizens, to shelter the hopes of mankind, 
maintain the power and at the same time the spirit to fight for 
its ideals in a world at war, not for the purpose of its greater 
enrichment or for the acquisition of territory, but simply to 
preserve what it has won in the past by the blood of its mar- 
tyrs. It can not allow the world to recede under the dictation 
of a German Kaiser. having for his purpose greater power 
and further domination, trampling under his feet, in his unholy 
ambition, the rights of the humble and defenseless. America, 


dauntless and determined, resolute and resourceful,- says, in 


the name of human rights which are epitomized in democracy, 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” è 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of making these 
reflections, because I have been in receipt, from my fellow 
citizens of various European extraction, of expressions of grave 
doubt as to not only the wisdom but the necessity of our hav- 
ing gone to war. 1 have not often obtruded my views upon 
the Senate, and I doubt if I have ever spoken at a time when 
a measure was before this body not strictly relating to the 
subject of my remarks; but receiving from my constituents 
this treasonable comment by the former Senator from Califor- 
nia, I should like to stigmatize it as it deserves, and yet I 
would not stigmatize him. 

Thomas Jefferson, in defense of the privilege of free speech, 
free thought, and free press, as I recollect, said that it did not 
affect the welfare of the Republic where reason was left free 
to combat error and every hostile and even treasonable utter- 
ance. Jefferson would bring before the forum of conscience 
every fact, every shred of evidence; and he says a man will be 
judged not by the rightness but by the uprightness of his deci- 
sion. I believe the former Senator from California is wholly 
conscientious, that he believes exactly what he says; and as 
long as we are free here, without censorship in the Senate or 
in the press or on the platform, to answer him, I would give 
him the greatest freedom in his charter to speak. It was said 
of the British Parliament that, Girt around by friends or foes, 
a man may speak the thing he will”; and, at any rate, he can 
be as wrong as he likes and as long as he likes in this Chamber. 

I acquit ex-Senator Works, but I answer him. I hope the 
Post Office Department will not visit punishment upon the press 


that gave expression, without approval, to his utterance .by. 


denying it post-office facilities, because wherever this paper has 
gone I am going to see, if that is possible, that an adequate 
answer goes. That is the best way to meet treasonable utter- 
ance, and I can not say that any utterances possible in this 
land are more reprehensible than treasonable utterances, which 
give comfort to the enemy and demoralize our citizens and 
soldiers; and yet let us even tolerate the ebullitions of the 
former Senator from California, though they be manifestly not 
only in bad taste but dangerous and unpatriotic at this time, 
because he is by conviction and conscience a pacifist; he is a 
noncombatant; he will offer no resistance, no matter what 
humiliation is put upon him. He can not conceive that any 
insult would under any circumstances—and he so says—justify 
the blow. Feeling that way, we have more of pity than of 
blame to express; and when it is made known of men that 
such are his convictions, then his influence will just in that 
proportion be of little value. They may even evoke patriotic 
reaction by the apathetic. But no treason should be allowed 
to go unchallenged ; and any incitement against the enforcement 
of the law should be suppressed because it is the law. This is 
a Government of law, and the Government has spoken, 

I trust that my constituents who look dubiously upon this war 
under suggestions of that kind will realize when they hear the 
answer of their President, which I have quoted, that pacifist 
though he is, patriot he also is; that there is a time when 
resistance becomes absolutely necessary for the existence of the 
individual or of the State. 

They say that self-defense is the best of all laws because the 
lawyers have not made it. 

Whatever we have done in this Chamber by way of legisla- 
tion for preparedness for war and providing the means for 
war, it counts as nothing compared with the primal and in- 
stinctive right of a man, and equally of a State, to defend him 
self or itself. Therefore I claim that this is a war of self- 


defense, a war of self-preservation, untainted by the unholy 


ambition of any Kaiser, unaffected in any degree by aggran- 


dizement sought or advantage to be gained, and that we have 
come to look upon it, under the leadership of our President, as 
entitled in this world crisis of democracy to the help and sup- 
port of our arms. 

If we had remained out of the war and saved our sons 
and saved our treasure, we would be very rich in pocket and 
secure, temporarily at least, in the possession of our boys; but, 
as I heard a Senator say the other day, he could not explain 
without shame to his posterity that living in this time, with a 
family of boys, that they had failed to respond to the call of 
the colors—failed to respond to the call of country. It is not 
all of life to live, nor all of death to die.” No man who sur- 
vives this war, having participated in it, shall ever regret it. 
As Henry V said before the Battle of Agincourt, so says the 
Republic, He to-day who sheds his blood with me shall be 
my brother.” No man who is a slacker and avoids his duty and 
who “holds his manhood cheap” can hold up his head among 
his fellows when history shall record the heroic events of this 
heroic year. 

Mr. FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from North Da- 


I thank the Senator. 
very few moments, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit me one minute? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was about to present a matter in the 
time of the Senator from Florida, and as he has the floor the 
Senator will be compelled to address his request to him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I ask the Senator from 
Florida, then, if he will give me just-one minute? There are 
two sentences I should like to say just at this poins. 

Mr. - FLETCHER. It is entirely agreeable to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Apropos of what has been 
said by my colleague from California [Mr. PHELAN]. 

Mr. President, there are very few of the views of John D. 
Works with which I am in sympathy. There ure fewer still of 
my views with which he is in. sympathy.. I am in little sym- 
pathy with what has been quoted to-day by my colleague from 
California; but I feel that there is one thing that ought to be 
said: = 

When this Nation was in danger, when the call came from 
the President of the United States for volunteers in 1861, John 
D. Works shouldered a musket, and, in the old uniform of blue, 
he fought through that war for the preservation of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am very glad the Senator has reminded me 
of that, and I am pleased to have it in the RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
the floor. 

— BORAH. Will the Senator yield to me for just a mo- 
ment 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will also yield my time to the Senator, 
if he desires it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, 855 
President, like the Senator from California [Mr. Jouxson], I 
am not in entire harmony with some of the views of ex-Senator 
Works, and with some of his views I am quite out of harmony. 
But during the time that ex-Senator Works was in this Cham- 
ber as a representative of his State I regarded him as one of 
the most sincere, one of the most conscientious, and one of the 
most courageous men in the Senate, and I have no doubt but 
that when he wrote this article he wrote it from motives quite 
as patriotic as the motives which actuated him when he shoul- 
dered his musket and went to fight for the flag. 

We may be wholly in disagreement with him, as I am, with 
reference to the views which he entertains with reference to 
war under the circumstances which confronted us at the time 
war was declared. Nevertheless I pay to former Senator John 
D. Works the tribute of my sincere respect, and I wish that all 
men were at all times in their public service actuated by as high 
and courageous motives as those which actuate John D. Works. 
He is, in my judgment, the proud possessor of a clean con- 
science and of a fearless and upright mind. We may wholly 
disagree with some of his views, but no man can doubt his sin- 
cerity. 


I will only take a 


DISLOYAL UTTEBANCES IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have received a large 
number of letters from constituents in my State appealing to 
me to ascertain some means by which they could rid themselves 
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of copperheads and traitors in their midst. I have felt that 
there was no better or more appropriate time than this time to 
read one of those letters into the Recorp, that I may speak to 
the President of the United States, and through the President 
of the United States to the Postmaster General concerning the 
loyalty and patriotism of some of those whom they have ap- 
pointed and who are now holding Federal positions in my own 
State, and leave it with the President and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to determine whether or not the latter—because I do not 
hold the President himself responsible for these appointments— 
will be as active in putting traitors out of the post offices as 
he was active in getting Republicans out, that their places might 
be filled by others. 

I want to call attention to one little incident in one of the 
small towns in my State where a lecturer was enertained and 
dined by the postmistress the next day after the lecture. In 
this lecture she referred to the American mothers who had 
sent their sons to die in France as brood sows, producing only 
for slaughter for the protection of J. P. Morgan’s millions, or 
words of like import. She referred to the soldiers who had 
responded to the call of President Wilson, who did not wait to 
be drafted but who answered his first call and enlisted as volun- 
teers in the Army and Navy, as fit only for use in France as 
fertilizer. 

I ask that one of these letters may be read without the name. 
I will read one other letter, or a portion of it, and let the Post- 
master General know in this way that unless he takes cognizance 
of matters of this kind there are patriotic people in the State 
of North Dakota who are liable to take the matter into their 
own hands and deal with it in their own way. 

I ask that the Secretary may read this letter, omitting the 
name. I want to say that I omit the name simply because I 
have not had authority to use it; but I know the gentleman who 
writes, and I am positive that he would be willing that I should 
use the name, as he is not lacking in courage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks that a letter may be read without using the name. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

` Bowman, N. DAK., July 18, 1917, 
Hon. P, J. McCum yira 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SIR: The le out in this part of the State of North Dakota, 


who are really Americans and who feel it their duty to support the 
— — and who are do Go 


Govern- 
ment as should be at this time. After — — ion these citizens re- 
quested me to take the matter up with * in hopes that you may be 
able to break . or behind the breastworks of the co 

which Spbolds such * I do not know whether or not * 4 — 
any means of bringing condition which exists here before 
the authorities who should deal with them, but the condition has become 


good citizens of this community, those who are real Americans, will 
tate. matters into their own hands with possible serious results. 

Last ni Bh we hsa mee a 133 here in town by the name of Kate 
Richards was informed, was a er 2 of the 
National resent, w “ier ‘entire 5 b, 1 55 inform; in its was not 

myself present, was of an anar en entirety 
toward disco of enlistment.. and Kapan p or 
other 1 she stated that it was a thin thet § 
enlisted did so, as they were no good and only fit for fertilizer anyhow. 
Those few from here who have enlisted in N 
called into active service are to-day bein; 
ef derision by this same coterie of trai 
that after these young men have offered thei 
ment and haxe been pees 008 they are the 
kind that make American ci . that the = 
ernment owes them the —— from attacks of this ki 
and the sentiment here is GaP it tne if the Govatament refuses, fai 
unable to do so, the citizens me Eats who are friends 
and who recognize their ster 
These citizens, however, are 
to bring the matter ore 
been sent to our United States distriet attorney, 
mander of the Navy at Minneapolis, Minn. 
„ to you as our represen 
in hopes that you may be able to do something 


Another statement by this * last night was to the effect that 
the American women who did not the war and resist the Gov- 
ernment in t of the yo 


mothers, and sisters. 
It is also an unfortunate thin; 2 the oy 1 of pe 
Federal Government which rea every 
namely, the postmaster, is here well known “to 5 mpathy 
of the pos and e be ‘of this kind. eiai a hy of oe e ‘husband 
here, and who is real 
in the post office, is one of the 
“ganda of this kind. 


leaders f of propa- 
poe, of the lenders for the distribution. of 1 


— 8 about the American flag to a patron who came into said 
fice wearing an American flag in the lapel of — coat. The 


vernmen 
chapter of ie 3 Red Cross 
our utmost, 


le who ire reading this 

wire 1. — reached 11 of our 

gatio — * eral authorities should make an investi- 
n and 


I have been tafocmed the that.” the present postmistress is intending to 
and that B.S RR RE i Ry ye Sus pane: 


resign 
appointed in her vines. ust naturalized a: 
citizen the . of Tune st. His registration 


American 3 y 

eard would scarcely hold all the reasons he gave for being exempt from 

military ce. e was formerly editor of the Bowman Citizen here, 

and the files of this newspa which he edited will indicate his feel 

toward the Government and his ideas of patriotism. We believe tha 
unity he Federal authorities, and we 

hi that you may be able to assist us in bringing this about. 


into such a channel that they would receive attention? 
Very truly, yours, 


3 wri this 8 n a Pees pos 9 has 
— ner 
— — at the Motel and visited and hobnobbed era Tom 


— 


Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it just to say at this 
time that as I understand it neither the postmistress nor the 
husband is German or German born. It is not a German ques- 
tion at all. They are, as I understand it, simply socialists, with 
anarchitstic tendencies, if the information which I have received 
is correct. The German people of the State of North Dakota, 
while they very naturally regret that there exists a state of 
war between their fatherland and this country, are neverthe- 
less patriotic American citizens, and will do their whole duty 
in this war, and this propaganda is not stirred up by them, nor 
are they in any way responsible for it, 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that another letter coming from the 
same town, but from another source, or a copy of the letter, which 
has been sent to the district attorney, may be read into the 
Recorp. I am taking this method of presenting the case to the 
Postmaster General. I am certain that President Wilson would 
not knowingly retain in official positions those guilty of sedition 
or who countenance the traitorous words charged in these letters. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before the letter is read, will the Senator 
mention the name of the village or town? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Bowman, N. Dak. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the name of the postmistress 
and what is her husband’s name? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The name is given there. Potter, I believe. 
It is in one of those letters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota wish to have the letter sent to the desk read or ordered 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I wish to have the letter read, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is a copy of a letter that was sent to the district attor- 
ney of the State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless there is objection, the 
letter will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. M. A. HILDRETH, 
United States D District Attorney, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Jure 19, 1917. 


alleged Hare, formerly editor of the’ Na- 
tional Ri wW, a b ioei in the Cozy Theater at Bowman under 
the ces of local Socialists, which includes the husband of the 
Democra tmistress at this point. In the course o woman's 
remarks it is stated eo = authority that the woman said in 
her t those who enlisted as 


soldiers in the present crisis di enlist, N the, a baa converted 
izer, and that is all, that they were And 
on she made a remark to the effect that gf eA women 
NAPA: CANS SHE MNE SHER. SRNE: M; EBA KOREAN. OE man: £0. Be. eee 
as soldiers. 
A 


250 really do not know what to think of 
I am submitting the above to you as it was related to me at my 
office at yesterday I was asked for my advice in 
the premises. — advice was to ect that this should be put up 
to orities, but in the event of the proper authorities 
not 3 ition of that should not be tol 
man in a future but should be prevented by the loyal and law- 
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the * 
Very truly, yours, 
Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Postmaster General will tn- 
vestigate this matter upon the statements as they will mente 
in the RECORD. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not know but that it 
might be in order now to take up the river and harbor bill. 
The Senate has been engaged in discussions which are all very 
interesting in many ways, but at the same time foreign to hg 
bill that is pending before the Senate. I hope the relief upon 
the mental pressure will be sufficient now to enable us to get 
down to a cool and deliberate consideration of what is before 
the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Referring to the observation of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], made some time ago and applica- 
ble now, it is incumbent upon me to make a statement regard- 
ing the nature and provisions of the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. T think there are some Senators out of the 
Chamber who desire to be present when the Senator speaks. 
I made the point of no quorum a while ago, when I thought 
the Senator was about to take the floor, and I now make the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish the Senator would not make it, as 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. KENYON. There are only about 20 Senators here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the ‘roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names. : 


Bankhead James Norris Sheppard 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Overman erman 
Borah Jones, N. Mex Page Smith, Ariz, 
Broussard Kendrick Phelan Swanson 
Iberson Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Curtis King Poindexter 
Fletcher Kirb Ransdell Underwood 
France Lewis 
Hale McCumber Robinson Wadsworth . 
Harding Martin Saulsbury Watson 
Hollis Nelson Shafroth Weeks 
Mr. BORAH. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 


league [Mr. Brapy] on account of illness, and to let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. DrumcHamM]. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smrru]. I will 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUxutxs!] are engaged on a 
conference committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees, 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
. New, Mr. Sarra of Georgia, Mr. 
Smoor, and Mr. WIIHAus answered to their names, 

Mr. Lope, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. FRELINĠGHUYSEN entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I shall attempt to present 
as concisely as I can the characteristics of the bill, 
ther observation of the Senator from Iowa to the 
the bill is, I believe as he characterized it, one 
ever presented to the Senate, arises, I am quite sure, from 
entire misapprehension on his part of the nature and cter 
of the bill. I must believe that the Senator has misconceived 
the whole purpose of the bill and its provisions. I think he has 
a misconception of the plan upon which the bill is framed, the 


that the bill ought to be condemned. 

Perhaps just at this point I ought to make to the 
history of the bill, how the bill originated, and that will indi- 
cate what was in the minds of the framers of the bill and to 


a considerable extent the nature of the bill. I do not know 
that I had better do that than to give as authority upon that 
subject the statement made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House when the 
bill was presented there. It is so clear and so admirable in 
itself that I could not hope to improve upon it, and I will just 

say it-comes with additional force—it is what might be said 
» a ex cathedra. Mr. SMALL, when the bill was presented, 

Ev on mad is bill is de f rpose 
are — 8 I eee — nae gree 

That, I believe, is the basis of some criticism of the bill and 
has given rise to some misapprehension that there appear avail- 
able balances on hand yet unexpended which have been appropri- 
ated in past years, and it is argued that they are sufficient to 
meet the present emergency. Of course if it were true that 
argument would be sound and we could not find fault with our 
friends who oppose the bill if they felt really and could show 
that the appropriations already had been made and there were 
available funds already on hand to take care of the matters 
which need attention at this time. The report of the committee, 
however, will show fhe fact to be that these alleged available 
balances are in no wise applicable to a single item in the bill 
They are largely available balances which are dependent upon 
cooperation or conditions precedent before they can be used. 
They are available balances for carrying on projects outside of 
the bill, and none of those available balances can be employed 
in the improvements mentioned in the bill. So when you con- 
sider that fact the criticism that available balances are already 
on hand sufficient to accomplish this work, and therefore there 
is no need of the bill, falls absolutely to the ground. Yet I 
can see how people, giving a casual attention to the bill, might 
reach a conclusion such as I have indicated, that there is no 
absolute necessity for the bill because available balances are 
still on hand. 

It must be remembered, as I said, that those available bal- 
ances shown by the report to be on hand can not be applied, 
not one dollar’s worth, toward the improvements specified in 
the bill; that they are available balances which can not be 
used until certain conditions are complied with, as specified in 
the appropriations which provided them, on the one hand, and 
available balances that must be applied to projects entirely out- 
side of the bill and that are not mentioned in the bill, 

Another ground of criticism has been that there is a group 
system provided for in this bill. I shall refer to that somewhat 
later. That group system has been in operation and has been 
the practice, the plan, or provision in every river and harbor 
bill since Mr. Burton was chairman of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House and established that practice there. 
It is enlarged upon somewhat here for reasons which I shall 
give, purely because of being beneficial in the administration of 
the act. I will mention that somewhat later, 

Mr. NELSON. Does not that very grouping, as a matter of 
fact, lead to greater economy and to the lessening of appro- 
reen 

FLETCHER. Precisely; that is the object.of it; and 
eee it had the approval of the Chief of Engineers and 
the War Department upon the conviction that it leads to 
economy and efficiency in the matter of administration of the 
river and harbor act. 

Now, Mr. Smarr went on to say: 


Every appropriation made in this bill is made tee purposes which 
are not covered b; = oe baiances on hand. will as goa 
if they wail kindly do grt wait until I present Fi general features 
of the — 1 will be very glad in e meantime, if gentlemen 
think Ayes „to submit to an interruption 

If there ald be a lapse of a year, pE will be great loss ensuin 
to the country. There will be deterioration of channels. There wi 
. inti the 3 of gegen of dredge boats, snag boats, and 
other vessels 


f trained crews; * pe disorganization of 
other trained — in the Aerent engineering districts connected with 
ent river and harbor works. y 8 which have 
ore been adopted, other than channels, such as jetties, dikes, 
walls, piers, breakwaters, and revetment work, will disinte- 

grate and decay unless oe are rept in repair, It will cost less to 
those oa The passage of this 

terest of economy. 


He was first of the need and demand for this legis- 
lation at the present time. Then he says: 


I do not hesitate to say that at the beginning of this session it was 

my opinion that we should pass a river ang harbor bill similar to the 

which passed at the la 
tions as 


modifica 

or by war emergen 
And here we get to the origin of this bill, the foundation upon 

which it has been built 

— . — porn ma sides that 7 bill should be confined to such items as could 


8 so that the River and Harbor Committee at 
15 ont meeting, discussion, directed the chairman to confer 
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with the Secretary of War and ask him to make specific recommenda- 
tions within those limitations, And it is not improper to state that 
the Secretary called upon the Chief of Engineers and directed him te 
make specific recommendations covering i 

Now, this is the gist of the whole matter— 
first, the necessary maintenance items— 

That is, to maintain projects already adopted and in the course 
of improvement and completion, maintenance pure and simple, to 
see that tho work they have done does not go to pieces and be- 
come a total loss and waste. That is the first item covered in this 
bill—maintenance of the completed projects— 
second. such items for the further improvement of 13 as have been 
heretofore orp tne where great loss would ensue if there was a lapse 
of a river and harbor bili, or were connected with national defense. 

That is the second item, where there are improvements under 
way and where there would be a deterioration of the channel, 
where there would be waste and loss unless those improvements 
were continued. That item is taken care of here. 

Third, such new projects as might be necessary as war emer- 
gencies or connected directly or indirectly with the successful 
prosecution of the war: 

Those are the only three heads by which this legislation is to 
be classified. It is upon one of those three propositions that 
every item in this bill is based. Can you find any objection 
to it? The bill provides, first, for the maintenance of projects 
already completed; second, the improvement of projects under 
way, so as to prevent waste and loss of what has been done, and 
all of them heretofore approved by the engineers and adopted 
by Congress; and, third, those which are considered as war 
emergencies or connected directly or indirectly with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

Can a bill which takes care of these three propositions be de- 
nounced as a “pork-barrel bill”? Can it be condemned as the 
worst bill ever submitted to Congress? It is an absolute emer- 
gency measure, and was framed for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the three essential necessary objects which I have mentioned. 

The last river and harbor appropriation act was approved July 
27, 1916. It carried appropriations aggregating $40,598,135. 
The amount yet to be appropriated of the balance unappropriated 
for contracts authorized by previous acts is estimated to be 
$2,500,000. - A i 

The act of July, 1916, provided the appropriations estimated 
to be necessary for maintenance and improvement of the rivers 
and harbors to the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1917. That 
has already passed. 

Another bill was due before the close of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, second session. Such a bill was reported to the House 
on January 18, 1917, and passed by the House of Representatives 
on January 26, 1917. With some amendments it was reported 
to the Senate February 10, 1917; but, with several other annual 
appropriation bills, it was not reached for consideration before 
the session came to a close March 4, 1917. 

This bill is absolutely necessary, if we are not to abandon 
our rivers and harbors, in order to provide for the essential 
maintenance and improvement of these highways of transpor- 
tation. 

On the advice of the War Department some new projects have 
been included which have been surveyed, estimated for, and 
approved as being closely related to the national defense. They 
are shown by the reports which are before you and will be men- 
tioned more particularly later. 


NEW PROJECTS. 


The bill approved March, 1913—March, 1913, mind you; four 
years ago last March—was the last river and harbor bill which 
made appropriations for new projects, except the Senate inserted 
a few carrying less than $2,000,000 in the bill of 1916. 

Please do not forget that the last river and harbor bill which 
carried an appropriation for new projects was the bill of March, 
1913. I believe that in 1916 there were a few projects placed 
on the bill after it came from the other House and got to the 
Senate, but they did not amount to a great deal. 

The bill which passed the House January, 1917, carried appro- 
priations for 81 new projects selected from a list of 167 un- 
adopted projects which had been favorably reported on and 
accumulating, demanding attention, since March, 1913. It was 
estimated it would require to complete these 81 new projects, 
$47,050,112, with initial appropriations of $8,967,839, or 19 per 
cent of total estimate. The total of appropriations in that bill 
for new projects amounted to $8,967,839. If that bill had passed 
the Senate and been approved, the total of appropriations for 
new projects since March, 1913, would have been only about 
9 That bill, as stated, was not reached on the Senate 

endar. t 1 


The pending bill carries appropriations for 36 new projects 
selected from a list of 187 which have up to this time been 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers as worthy of improve- 
ment, The estimated cost to complete all those 187 projects is 
approximately $144,000,000. 

To complete the 36 new projects adopted and provided for in 
this bill the estimate is $37,978,573. - To complete those new 
projects in New York Harbor alone the estimate is $19,240,000, 
So that the New York Harbor improvements under this bill will 
reset acta half of the total of the new projects provided for in 

e bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. POMERENEH. I should like to ask the Senator how much 
is appropriated in this bill for the 36 new projects of which he 
speaks? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The initial appropriation carried in this 
bill for new projects amounts to $6,719,000. 

As to surveys, as indicating that we have neurly reached the 
limit—and this is important, I think; the country ought to under- 
stand it, and tke Senate ought to understand it—as indicating 
that we have nearly reached the limit of the necessity and the 
demand for new improvements it is interesting to note the dimi- 
nution in the surveys required. The act of 1915 provided for 215 
surveys. That of 1916, for 128 surveys. The surveys in this 
bill are practically the same as in the bill which passed the House 
iu 1917 and was not reached in the Senate, to-wit, 76. 

So in the last three years we have gone from 215 surveys in 
the river and harbor bill to 76. Remember that only about 33 
per cent of the surveys which have been ordered by Congress 
have been favorably reported by the engineers. 

Only about 33 per cent of all the surveys for the six years 
prior to 1915 were favorably reported. Of all the surveys 
ordered in past river and harbor acts, 147 have not been reported 
on by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may ask a question for information, 
the Senator has referred to a given number of projects which 
have been reported upon favorably by the Board of Engineers. 
I have forgotten the number. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There have been 187 such reports up to 
this time, 

Mr. POMERENE, Can the Senator advise me what number 
of such projects were reported unfavorably by this commission 
during that time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was just stating that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will recall, that was tho 
exact point that I was making—that of the surveys which have 
been ordered by Congress, only about 83 per cent have been 
reported on favorably, and that of all the surveys ordered under 
river and harbor acts, 147 have not been reported on by the 
Chief of Engineers at all as yet. Of these 5 were ordered in 
the act of 1912, 4 in that of 1913, 48 in the act of 1915, and 95 
in the act of 1916. We are therefore fast approaching the end 
of new projects. It will soon be simply a question of maintain- 
ing those which have been adopted and improved. No new 
rivers are being created. No new harbors are being discovered. 
Soon all we possess will have been examined and those consid- 
ered worthy of improvement will have been improved. The 
rivers and harbors act of 1914 carried a lump-sum appropriation 
of $20,000,000. 

Senators will recall that the bill of 1915 carried $25,000,000, 
Then came the bill of 1916, which I have mentioned, which car- 
ried a few new projects, which were put on in the Senate, 
Then came the bill of 1917, which failed because it was not 
reached. Now we have this bill, which is purely an emergency 
proposition. 

The total of appropriations provided for in the bill which 

the House last January amounted to $38. 339 and 
authorizations aggregating $1,125,000. The total carried by 
this bill as it passed the House June 26, 1917, is $27,696,150, 
and as reported to the Senate by the Committee on Commerce 
July 10, 1917, $27,826,150. 

We have added $136,000, in other words, $100,000 of which is 
18 take cure of the commerce provided for under section 16 of 
he bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Florida 


Florida yield to the Senator from. Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
eonceruing the Mississippi River, The river and harbor bill 
generally carried, did it not, five or six million dollars for the 
Mississippi River, which in the flood-control bill now takes an 
appropriation under the sundry eivil bill, so that the Mississippi 
is not covered, as I understand, by this bill except the upper 
purt of it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Iowa is entirely right. 
The lower portion of the Mississippi River, which is taken care’ 
of in the flood-control bill, was not included in this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if it was 
$5,000,000 which we appropriated in this last Congress? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is my recollection—$5,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. With $27,000,000 in this bill, it would bring 
it up to $32,000,000, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That was formerly taken care of in the 
river and harbor bill, until the flood-control bill was passed. 

NECESSITY FOR THE LEGISLATION, 

As stated, the bill is required to provide for the 
maintenance and improvements of rivers and harbors for the 
period ending June 80, 1918. I need not argue the wisdom of 
such legislation. It would be sheer folly to exhibit indifference, 
let alone opposition, to the measure. It would be almost a 
erime to permit the measure to fail. I can not conceive of any 
such attitude on the part of any Member of this body. : 

Tt must be recognized that the people of this country rightfully 
insist on the improvement by the Government of the navigable 
waters and the harbors, over which the Government has juris- 
diction and exercises control, as instrumentalities of commerce. 
This has been our policy for a century. It is the policy of every 
great country. Even now, in the midst of the most 
war in all history, Germany and France continue the work on 
their waterways. When there is an appalling car shortage, 
when the very necessities can. not move to markets: as needed, 
when railreads are inadequate to transport the freights ten- 
dered to them, when there is insistent demand for the utilization 
ef every available means of transportation in order that pro- 
ducers and consumers may be served, when ships are needed and 
being sought to carry our products across the sea and bring to us 
those we require from other lands, we can not afford to abandon 
our waterways and our harbors. It would be diffieult to con- 
ceive a course that would lead to greater injury to the country 
and more serious inconvenience and harm to the people generally. 

That is putting it purely on the commercial feature and say- 
ing nothing of the necessity for these projects in this bill as 
military needs and as national-defense measures. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Perhaps I did not make my question 
clear. ‘The Senator answered, but I did not quite understand his 
answer. The Senator has stated that certain surveys have been 
authorized by the Congress and a eertain number have been 
reported upon favorably. The question I intended to ask the 
Senator was, How many of the surveys which have been au- 
thorized by the Congress have been reported by the engineers 
unfavorably ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will recall my statement that 
the surveys: provided. for in all previous acts and not yet re- 
ported on amount to 147. 

Mr. POMERENE. I recall that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As to the total number that have been 
provided for and favorably reported on, I do not believe I have 
the figures before me. I think, however, they are in the report. 
I stated that only about 33 per cent of those that had been or- 
dered were favorably reported on. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I understand that; but, to put the 
question in another way, how many surveys ‘have been made 
which were reported on unfavorably? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know that I can give the precise 
number. I will be glad to look that up for the Senator. It 
may be possible that I have the figures somewhere of the pre- 
cise number of surveys that have been ordered does the Sen- 
ator mean from the beginning down to date? 

Mr. POMERENDE. Well, the Senator has dwelt upon the 
number of surveys which have been authorized since the pres- 
ent plan of river improvement was adopted. I am interested 
in knowing with what circumspection this. board of engineers 
goes about its work. Are these projects favorably reported 
upon as a matter of course, or are they really decided upon 
their merits? I have heard so many things about them ‘that 
I would like to know with what care the examining authority 
has proceeded. 


will allow me, and if I am not anticipating the chairman of the 
commitee, I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Ohio to. the fact that while in this bill we provide, as in other 
river and harbor bills, in a general way for new surveys, yet 
at the end oh the provision there is found this language: 

Provided, no examination or survey berein provided shall be 
made until tee the close of the war with Germany, except such as 
the Secretary of War shall direct. 

In other words, while there are a large number of surveys 
previded for in this bill, yet. none of them may be made or 
will be made unless the Secretary of War especially directs. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think it is well to have that safeguard y 
Dut still that does not answer the question about which I was 
seeking information. 

Mr. NELSON. None of them can be made during the war, 
unless the Secretary especially so directs. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is right. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator will find that on page 41 of the 
bill. It is a provision that has never been in any river and 
harbor bill heretofore. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, if the Senator from Florida 
will yield to me, I should like to answer, if I can, a portion of 
the question of the Senator from Ohio in regard to the circum- 
spection with which the surveys are made. 

I beg to say to the Senator from Ohio that it seems to me 
they are as carefully made as it is possible for human beings 
to make anything. To illustrate the process: In the first place, 
before a survey can be made by the Engineer Corps an act 
of Congress ordering it is required. The Chief of Engineers 
then sends to the loval engineer in the locality ordering him 
to make an examination. Say there is a survey, for instance, 
ordered in the vicinity of Cincinnati or Cleveland in the State 
of the Senator from Ohio. The United States engineer lo- 
cated at etther of those places is instructed to make, first, a 
preliminary examination of the project. He makes that, find- 
ing out all he can on what might be called a preliminary 
recognizance. He goes over the ground; he goes over it in a 
boat, if he can, or on horseback, if he can not go in a boat; he 
looks into it as carefully as possible and finds out all he can. 
If it looks good to him, he reports to the division engineer 
that he thinks the project is worthy of being very carefully sur- 
veyed. That preliminary report is then sent to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, a body composed of seven 
engineers of the United States Army, officers with the rank, 
usually, of major up to colonel, most of them being lieutenant 
colonels and colonels. They examine the preliminary report, 
and, if they think well of it, report to the Chief of Engineers 
that, in their judgment, a survey should actually be made of 
that project. Then the Chief of Engineers sends an order back 
to the local engineer with instructions to make the survey. 

the local engineer sends a surveying party into the 
field, and frequently it takes a year or two to make the survey. 
It is gone into in very great detail and circumstance. Every 
physical fact connected with the project is ascertained; every- 
thing in connection with the ecommerce, present er prospective, 
is ascertained by this engineer, and when all of this is found 
out he makes his report to the division engineer, an officer 
with the rank of colonel, who passes upon the project. If the 
local engineer is adverse to it, that usually ends it. If he 
fs favorable, the division engineer passes upon it, and sends 
it back to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Tlarbors, who 
then pass upon it. 

It is customary for the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors to give a hearing to the local people. The Senator 
from Ohio would probably be called upon, if it were in his 
State, to appear before the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, accompanied by the citizens of the locality, and be 
requested to assist the board by giving all the facts in his 
possession relating especially to commerce and to the need 
of the project. I have attended many of these hearings where 
large bodies of citizens have come long distances in order to 
convey to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
everything that it was possible for them to tell about a project. 

With the reports of the local engineer, the division engineer, 
and the statements of citizens, briefs, and everything the men 
ean possibly bring to bear om the project, the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors finally says, “ This is good” or 
“This is bad.” If they say it is good, it then goes before the 
Chief of Engineers, who, if he also approves it, recommends it 
to the Secretary of War, and then the report is made to 
Congress. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. In just one moment I will yield. The 
local engineer is 1, the division engineer 2, the 7 engineers 
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who constitute the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
make 9, and the Chief of Engineers makes 10; in other words, 
10 men must pass upon a project and approve that project 
before it has any status before Congress. It seems to me it 
would be impossible to devise a scheme more carefully worked 
out and safeguarded. 

Mr. POMEREND and Mr. KENYON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Ohio first. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator's recital as to the course 
of procedure is all very interesting, and I have no doubt it 
gives opportunity for the exercise of very great care. Ten 
engineers are required to pass on these projects, according to 
the statement made by the Senator from Louisiana. They have 
passed upon a given number of these projects, and my question 
is up to date. Since the adoption of this plan of procedure 
how many of these projects have been favorably reported upon 
by the 10 engineers, and how many have been rejected? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not answer the Senator how many 
have been favorably reported upon and how many have been 
rejected, but I think I can get the information by to-morrow. 
It is found in the reports of the engineers. The engineers 
make their reports in three large volumes, such as I have 
before me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think I can answer what 
is in the Senator's mind. He is not concerned so much about 
the precise number of projects that have been ordered surveyed 
from the beginning of time to date 

Mr. POMERENE, Oh, no. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What he wants to know is how many of 
the projects which have been reported on by the engineers 
favorably, perhaps, have not been adopted by Congress and 
how many of them are pending. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; that does not quite answer my ques- 
tion. I recognize that propositions of this kind are presented 
to Representatives and to Senators, and they are urged to use 
their good offices in getting surveys made and having these 
improvements authorized and appropriations made therefor. 
Now, let me just give a single instance that disturbed me a 
good deal. Several years ago I was written to concerning a 
certain project in my State. I immediately wrote that I would 
oppose it. I was advised at that time that a certain candi- 
date for the lower House would favor it, although it was a 
little bit of a creek that never had even a toy boat on its placid 
and muddy bosom. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if that is 
among the survey items in this bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I do not think it ever got that far. 
It was used for campaign purposes more than anything else. 

Mr, RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator that if such a proposition had gone to the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors it would have been turned down 
cold and hard, and it should have been turned down cold and hard. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. RANSDELL. These engineers are as high class a set 
of men as there is in this country. They are the most inde- 
pendent men I have ever had to deal with. I have never 
asked them to do anything improper; but if I had, I am sure 
that they would have turned it down. I can say to the Senator 
that they have turned down considerably more than one-half 
of the projects upon which they have been asked to make 
surveys. That is my understanding of the matter. 

I will say further that authorizations for surveys are placed 
in the bill without a very great deal of difficulty, because we 
do not have a chance to examine them. We put them in fre- 
quently on the request of a Senator, who comes before the 
committee and says, “ This project in my State is a good one.” 
We take what he says about it, and leave it to the engineers 
to decide; but we know that they are a disinterested set of 
men; we know that they are under oath when they make their 
reports on these projects; and, as a matter of fact, they have 
reported adversely on more projects than they have reported 
favorably. I think I can find the exact number for the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will be glad to know that, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Before I close I should like to show the 
Senator how elaborate these reports are. The three large 
volumes I hold in my hand [exhibiting] are the reports of the 
engineers for just one year. Every year we have three large 
volumes from the Engineer Corps in regard to river and harbor 
improvements. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 


Mr. KENYON. I think it ought to be added to the graphie 


description of the Senator from Louisiana as to the course 
that one of these projects goes through, that it seems to have 
been the custom when the Board of Army Engineers reported 
against some of these important projects for the Senators and 
Representatives from the State affected to assemble and argue 
the matter out before the Board of Army Engineers; and, of 
course, even though they are the most honorable men, strong 
men, they could not always stand against the persuasion—the 
legitimate persuasion, undoubtedly—of Members of the Senate 
and Members of the other House. That has happened many 
times as the records show. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator put in the Recorp the facts in that case, because I think 
he is mistaken about it. 

Mr. KENYON, I will show when I get to it that the Senator 
from Louisiana was interested in some of these projects. I am 
not criticizing the Senator; it was a perfectly legitimate thing 
to do; but those things do influence the Army engineers. There 
is not any question about that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say, Mr. President, in regard to that, 
that I have appeared before the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, composed, as previously stated, of seven men, who 
act, in a sense, as an appellate court. I do not know any reason 
why a Senator, representating his State, or a Member of the other 
House, representing some interest in his State, should not appear 
before such a court to present facts and arguments: I have done 
that, and probably every other Senator and Representative 
interested in river and harbor improvements has done it; but I 
have never appeared, and I do not believe it can be shown that 
any Senator has appeared, before the local engineer or before 
the division engineer. We do not have an opportunity to appear 
until the case is presented before the Board of Engineers, sit- 
ting as a supreme court, with the record made up from the dis- 
trict and with the understanding that any new facts can be 
brought out. Citizens’ committees and Senators and Representa- 
tives usually attend such hearings. Thank God, I am not so 
suspicious as to suppose that these seven engineers, these men 
trained at West Point, these men who have had but one scandal 
in their ranks in all the history of this country, these honorable 
men who retire with a big salary at the age of 64, honored by 
the American people, are going to forget themselves so far as 
to be unduly influenced by the argument of some Senator or 
Representative who holds his position for a brief time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it may be helpful to the 
Senator to draw his attention to the fact that there are at this 
time, as the record shows, 187 projects which have been approved 
by the engineers, and we are taking care of 36 of those in this 
bill—86 selected out of the 187 as being emergency projects, 
There are, as I stated a moment ago, 147 surveys ordered which 
have not yet been reported on by the engineers. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
The records show that not exceeding 33 per cent of the surveys 
ordered by Congress are reported on favorably by the engineers. 
The records further show—that is the statement of Gen. Bixby, 
former Chief of Engineers, one of the best we ever had—that 
not exceeding 14 per cent of all the projects adopted by Congress 
have proven of doubtful merit. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Florida has stated that 
187 projects have been approved. Will the Senator state within 
what time those 187 projects have been approved by the Board 
of Army Engineers? What period does it cover? ~ 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the number remaining, not acted 
on by Congress and approved by the engineers. It covers all 
the period of the past, clear up to date—all that have not been 
acted on by Congress, $ 

Mr. STERLING. Can not the Senator from Florida in that 
connection state how many have been disapproved by the Board 
of Army Engineers? He states that 187 have been approved. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not give the Senator that figure; 
but estimating 33 per cent of all the surveys that have been 
ordered as approved, ard having now a balance of 187 which 
have been approved, we know about how many have been re- 
jected—not as a total, perhaps. I can not give the figure from 
the time we began to legislate on this subject, but that is the 
situation now—187 approved; and the records show that 33 
per cent of all the suryeys that have been ordered have been 
approved. Out of those 187, 60 are covered in this bill, and 
there are still remaining 147 which have not been reported on by 
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the engineers. So that that covers the entire amount of our 
standing surveys. 

Mr. STERLING. I regard that as a very. important piece of 
information. The Senator from Iowa has been seeking to elicit 
that information, for we can then determine from the projects 
that have been disapproved as to the feasibility of some of the 
projects that are being proposed. .We can make a comparison 
between those that haye been disapproved and some of those 
that have been proposed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Exactly. As the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. Ranspetr] has said, it is not a very difficult matter to 
have a survey ordered in a river and harbor bill. If a Senator 
or a Representative reports to a committee of Congress that a 
waterway is worthy of improvement, Congress simply says, by 
ordering the survey: “ We will let the engineers investigate the 
matter.” It simply amounts to a decision to investigate, to in- 
quire. Congress only commits itself so far as to say that it is 
worth looking into; that is all. 

Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Kansas? E 

Mr. FLETCHER. Ido. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I simply wanted to ask the Senator from 
Florida in that connection how many projects in this bill, if 
he can tell me, have been rejected by the engineers? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Absolutely none. Every project in this 
bill has not only been approved by the engineers but has been 
reported to the Senate and to the House as an emergency matter 
that needs to be taken care of right now, as directly or indirectly 
connected with the national defense, except such as are purely 
maintenance items. There is not an item here that has not the 
approval of the engineers—not one. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Vlorida yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator in no controversial spirit, 
but because I am anxious to know this fact: Does the Senator 
say that every item in this bill has been approved by the Army 
engineers as an emergency war measure? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Every item in this bill, except as to main- 
tenance matters and improvements on projects heretofore 
adopted and actually being improved now in order to save loss. 
I read to the Senate some time ago the three features of this 
bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Somebody interrupted me at that time and I 
am sorry to say I lost it. I want to ask the Senator if he was 
reading from the speech of Congressman Suat in the House? 
I so understood him. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes; at page 3361 of the RECORD. 

Mr. KENYON. I have seen the statement made that the 
Secretary of War had approved these projects, but I also saw 
in the record of the House proceedings a denial of that state- 
ment. I wish that that were a fact that we might have estab- 
lished to a certainty, as to whether or not the Secretary of War 
has said that all of the projects in this bill are necessary war- 
emergency projects. That would make a great deal of differ- 
ence with my view of the situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that he does say 
that as to all the new projects in the bill. As to the projects 
which have been previously adopted and completed, of course, 
he says nothing, because there the only provision in the bill is 
for maintenance, 

Mr. KENYON. I understand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, the next class of items consists of 
projects which have been adopted by Congress and partially 
completed, and the appropriation is made and recommended by 
the War Department as being necessary to save from waste and 
destruction what has been done. Those are the three classes. 

Mr. KENYON. Then, I understand the Senator to say, as 
to the first two propositions, that there is no question of war 
emergency about them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; absolutely none. 

Mr. KENYON, The other propositions are war-emergency 
measures? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Precisely. 

Mr. KENYON. That does not apply in any way, I take it, 
to the surveys provided for in this bill. They are not war 
emergencies? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, I do not think that has been considered 
in connection with surveys, because, as I was just saying, when 
a survey is ordered by Congress included in the bill, it simply 
means that Congress thinks it is worth while to look into the 
matter. 


Mr. KENYON.. Let me. ask the Senator another question, 
because he probably has more information about it than any- 
one else. The Senator says that there are no projects in this 
bill against which recommendations have been made by the 
engineers. I want to ask the Senator—I am not certain about 
it—whether it is not true that a resurvey was ordered, for 
instance, of Fishing Creek, and that the Army engineers re- 
ported against that project, and is not that project in this bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Fishing Creek? In what State is that? 

Mr. KENYON. North Carolina. I think it will hardly be 
claimed that the improvement of Fishing Creek is a great war 


emergency. 
3 FLETCHER. There is a survey ordered for it now, is 

ere 

Mr. KENYON. There was a survey ordered, and a resurvey 
ordered in the last river and harbor bill that was passed, and 
then an adverse report from the Army engineers. That is my 
recollection of it, and that Fishing Creek is taken care of in 
one of these lump-sum appropriations in this bill, and also that 
a new survey is ordered of Fishing Creek. The Senator can 
look up that. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I have no recollection of that specific item, 
I think I can turn to it in a minute. 

Mr. KENYON. I think there are one or two others of the 
same kind in the bill, and I feel quite confident as to Fishing 


Creek. 

` Mr. RANSDELL. Can the Senator refer me to the page? 
Mr. KENYON. Fishing Creek is in the North Carolina items, 
Mr. FLETCHER. I can find it in a minute, then. 

Mr. KENYON, I have not a copy of the bill before me. 
Mr. FLETCHER, On page 12 of the bill is the following 

item: 


Manteo Bay, Scuppernong, Pamlico, Tar, Sòuth, Bay, Neuse, and 
Trent Rivers, Fishing, Contentnia, Swift, and Smiths Creeks, and water: 
‘or mainte- 


Way connecting Swan Quarter Bay with Deep Bay, N. C.: 
nance, $15,500, 

I suppose that is what the Senator has reference to. That 
is the only reference I see in the bill to Fishing Creek; and I 
will state to the Senator in that connection that there is no 
appropriation whatever in this bill for Fishing Creek. Where 
they are grouped in that way—and I will give the Senator the 
precise amount of appropriation for each one of those items— 
the money must be used in pursuance of the estimates which 
the engineers have sent in. 

In the case of those items, from line 12 to line 16, page 12, 
the following amounts will be spent by the engineers out of that 
$15,500 for the following projects: 

Manteo Bay, $500. 

Scuppernong River, $3,500. 

Pamlico River, $4,500. 

Nothing for Tar River. 

Nothing for South River, 

Nothing for Bay River. 

Neuse River, $2,000. 

Trent River, $4,000. t 

Nothing for Fishing Creek. 

Contentnia Creek, $1,000. 

That makes up the total of $15,500. 

Mr. KENYON. Anything for Swift or Smiths Creeks? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Nothing at all for those; nothing for any 
of those items except those I have mentioned, and that takes 
up the $15,500. Those are shown by the reports of the engi- 
neers to be the estimates for the specific items I have men- 
tioned; but they are grouped in connection with those various 
other tributaries, in pursuance of this policy of grouping, for 
the reason that if there should be left over $500, say, out of 
this $15,500, and it could be economically and wisely spent for 
Swift or Smiths Creek or Fishing Creek, for instance, the 
engineers would be authorized to do it in that event. They, 
would be authorized to use that unused portion of this appro- 
priation for the specific items I haye mentioned in some of the 
other tributaries connecting the waterways that are specified. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I suppose the Senator’s theory is that 
wherever an improvement has once been made, that improve- 
ment niust be maintained thereafter. Am I correct in that? 


Mr. FLETCHER. ‘Generally speaking, that would be so. Of 
course there might be some instances where it would be wise to 
abandon a completed project; but, generally speaking, as I say, 
the records show that less than 1} per cent of all these projects 
have turned out to be failures; and wherever we have a failure, 
I take it that we had better not keep up the maintenance of 
that failure. That, however, is a very rare case. 
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Mr. STERLING. My thought was, Mr. President, that some 
of these improvements nught have been made without any real 
demand for them from the commercial standpoint. If so, an 


appropriation for their further maintenance would hardly be | 
ease, — 5 perhaps there may be instances where there is not one 


justified. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I quite agree with the Senator 
that if that appeared we ought to drop the appropriation; but 
the engineers would not recommend the appropriation in that 
case. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say that this provision was adopted, 


according to the report of the engineers, under the river and | 


harbor act approved September 19, 1890. It was to elear the 
stream of logs, snags, trees, and so forth, and improve it for 
50 miles above its mouth. The commerce on the river is not 
very large, I must admit; but the projeet was formally adopted | 
by act of Congress as far back as 1890; and some little work 
has been done on it from time te time sinee then. 

Mr. STERLING. I will ask the Senator from Louisiana if | 
he can state the amount of the commerce? 

Mr: RANSDELL. This report shows that in 1913 there was 


a commerce of 2,459 tons. In 1914 the commerce was 1,096 tons. 


In 1915 the commerce was 2,450 tons. It is not a very large 
commerce, but the appropriation is very small, and no specifie 
appropriation for it is carried in this bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the statement show the value of the 
commerce? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. The value of the commerce of 
the last year given, 1915, was $34,926—2,450 tons, valued at 
$34,926. The commerce ‘consisted principally of eotton seed, 
cottonseed meal, fertilizer, lumber, and’ timber, and there is no 
appropriation at all provided in this bill. Ft is just earried in 
that lump sum, as the Senator from Florida has explained, so 
that if the condition of the stream should get bad some of the 
money might be utilized to carry on the work. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to speak of this grouping plan, 
and perhaps I might do so right at this point, although it inter- 
rupts my line of thought in presenting the bill. This is an Hus- 
tration of what the grouping plan means; and perhaps we might 
just as well consider it at this point. 

That plan has been criticized somewhat. Some people seem 
to think that it is a scheme to cover up unworthy projects and 
put them in with good projects, and take care of the bad with 
the good; but there is no such purpose as that at all. 

In the case of these very items on page 12 of the bill, between 
lines 12 and 16, while there are 12 projects mentioned, only 6 
of them would get the benefit of this appropriation, because only 


6 of them have been estimated for by the engineers and the | 
another one of $4,500 for the Pamlico River. 


a separate one of $2.000 for the Neuse River, and then another 


amount specified for each, so that that $15,500 will have to go to 
the 6 projects for which estimates have beem made. There are 
six others included in this provision which will get nothing 
under this bill unless and perchance. there should be an excess 
of this appropriation not needed to take care of those specified, 
in which case the most worthy of those not specified, but covered 
by the general provision, would be taken care of by the engi- 
neers. Otherwise, they would not have authority to spend a 
. dollar of the money for them, The engineers must spend it for 
the specific purpose and for the specifie project for which the 
estimate is made. 

Mr. STERLING. I will ask the Senator, merely for infor- 
mation, now, as to the reason for grouping so many of these in 
this one paragraph, to be covered by this one general appropria- 
tion of $15,500. Do they all form one connected system of 
waterways? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are all connected, but they have to 
be specified and an estimate made for each by the engineers, 
and then the money must go as appropriated by Con- 
gress. They are grouped in this way so that the engineers will 
have some latitude in administering the fund. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Florida misunderstood the question of the Senator from South 
Dakota, All of these waterways are not, necessarily connected 
physically. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it that they are. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Not at all. They are different projects 
that are grouped, put together, so that when the money appro- 
printed is not needed for one, and a little more is needed for 
another, the Government work may be kept up, and in that way 
prevent deterioration for lack of appropriation. For 


instance, 

one waterway may have $500 more than it needs and another 

may have $500 less than it needs, and by transferring the appro- 

priation the Government work could be kept going, and in that 
way render a substantial service to the public. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say that the Senator from Mississippi 

understood the sense in which I asked the question, and I thought 


‘the Senator from Florida was answering it in the same sense; 
namely, that these different streams were connected together 
yrs one system of waterways. 

FLETCHER. I think undoubtedly that is generally the 


river flowing into a bay, or another river actually flowing in, 


but of the same community; so that if the Government has a 
plant in that vicinity—a dredge, for instance—it can put it right 
to work without any great expense in moving it about from 
place to place. 


Perhaps I could not do better than to quote just here from the 
very splendid statement made on that subject by the chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House, at page 
3362 of the RECORD: 

Mr. STFRLING. May I ask the Senator what is the date of 


that Recorp? 


Mr. FLETCHER. This is the Record of June 11. Mr. Starr 
said: 

In this bill what fs known as the grouping system is amplified. 
Gentlemen who have studied the bill will observe that there are a 
large number of items of maintenance and some items of improvement, 
which are grouped together This is not a new method in a river and 
harbor bill. The grouping item dates back as far as the time whem 
Mr. Burton was e the committee, in the early —. 4 of his 
service, and this bill only increases or amplifies the plan. This is criti- 
eized in the minority report. and I would like to explain briefly to the 
committee the RORE S for an lifying it. It makes for more economical 
administration in th of the appropriations. 

To iilustrate, there. are iar te this bill a number of 1 containing 

four, five, seven, and eight projects, a. gross sum 
for maintenance: Out of a go of eight it may be that estimates have 
been made for o: two or and yet in the expenditure of the gross 
appropriation foam a the fiscal year it may become necessary to expend 
æ part of the sum on one or more of the projects. for which no estimate 
was submitted because noes deterioration not anticipated had occurred, 
due to stonn or flood 3 ping plan permits this to be done; 
otherwise there would be a d y of a year or more, awaiting another 
river and harbor bill. 

Some gentlemen have asked what limitation there was upon the engi- 
neers in the expenditure of this money. Im answer I may say that the 
engineers are limited in the expenditure of the go appropriation for 
maintenance to those items for which estimates have been made, unless 
in. the meantime some necessity of expenditure for maintenance upon 
the items for which estimates have not been made shall have occurred. 

So that this Laps pat system makes, as I said, for better and more 
economical — 


I think it is perfectly plain, if the Senator will take these 
items that have been referred to in North Carolina, 12 of them 
grouped, that if we followed: strictly the nongrouping plan we 
would make a separate appropriation, for instance, of $500 for 
Manteo Bay. That is recommended by the engineers and said 
to be necessary, We would make another separate appro- 
priation of $3,500 for the Seuppernong River. We would make 
We would make 


rman o 


separate one of $4,000 for the Trent River, and another sepa- 
rate one of $1,000 for Contentnia Creek; and there you would 
have the $15,500, each sum required to be spent for that par- 
ticular separate project. Where ean there be any objection to 
putting all those projects together, and then adding to them 


others in the immediate vicinity that may possibly need the at- 


tention of the Government while the work is progressing on 


these projects? 


For instanee, one channel has been filled up by sand; logs 
have drifted in, or something, and stopped it up. Why can not 
the Government use a dredge to open that channel and render 
useful that waterway, which otherwise would have to wait an- 
other year before it could be opened up, er another appropria- 
tion, and cover the whole thing under one clause like this? 
You have not burdened the Government at all, you have not 
wasted any money, you have not appropriated a dollar more 

n you would have appropriated without the grouping plan; 
but by grouping them you have appropriated the money in such 
a way that the engineers have a latitude to use it where it is 
most needed within the limitations of the group, each group 

under one engineer. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. KENYON, and Mr. RANSDELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Florida yield, and to whom? 

Mr. PLETCHER. I yield to either of the Senators. 

Mr. STERLING. I just wanted to ask one question to fol- 
low up the last statement made by the Senator from Florida. 
As I understood the Senator from Florida a while ago, in the 
ease of these 12 several projects certain estimates are made, 
and those estimates for a part of the 12 only amount to $15,500. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely ; for six of them. 

Mr. STERLING. For six of them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; six of them. I used the names when 
I illustrated the peint a while ago. S 


Does the Senator from 
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Mr. STERLING. No part of the $15,500 could be used, then, 
for any other improvement than the six for which the estimates 
have been made, could it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That could not be done except-by grouping 
them here, and in this way we appropriate the $15,500 for the 
whole 12; but primarily the estimates must be followed, of 
course, and by those estimates we know what the engineers 
have it in mind to spend, what they have pledged to spend for 
these particular 6. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Iowa? 8 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. ; Soe : 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if this sys- 
tem of grouping has been used in bills before, or does it com- 
mence with this bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has been used ever since former Senator 
Burton was chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House. 

Mr. KENYON. Not to the same extent, has it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not to this extent, but that has been the 
practice. It began during the time he was serving as chairman 
of thut committee in the House. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator one more. 
question. Is this grouping system the result of recommendations 
of the Army engineers or is it the thought of the committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Army engineers recommend it. 
At any rate, my understanding is that they have found no fault 
with it. I am not sure whether there is a specific recommenda- 
tion to that effect or not. I do not know that they were asked 
about it, but the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House 
and the Commerce Committee of the Senate have approved it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield’ to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to say, with reference to this grouping 
matter, that it began in a small way years ago. I have been 
connected with the Rivers and Harbors Committee for over 20 
years, and my recollection is that the first grouping was at the 
instance of the War Department, as being in the interest of 
economy, and because it enabled the War Department to use 
the appropriations where they were most needed, and it would 
entail less expense. It has been found to work so well that they, 
have been gradually increasing it and extending it, most of all 
in this bill, and it meets with the hearty approval of the War 
Department. = 4) 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can say further, in answer to that ques- 
tion, that this bill was prepared in the office of the Chief of 
Engineers, and this grouping was prepared there likewise. This 
is the plan of the department, the plan of the Chief of Engineers, 
recommended by him and submitted to Congress; and every 
group here has been approved, therefore, by the department. 

Mr. President, proceeding to a conclusion about this matter 
as fast as I can, I submit a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
written just before Congress adjourned last March, on the sub- 
ject of what it would mean if there were a failure of the bill at 
this time and Congress did not take care of these matters up to 
June 30, 1918, as provided in this bill. 

The pending bill now under consideration takes the place of 
the bill which was passed by the House and was never reached 
in the Senate before Congress adjourned. In this letter—and 
I shall not take time to read it—the Chief of Engineers said 
it would be a direct loss to the Government of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars unless this appropriation was made, be- 
cause there were numerous plants of the Government, owned 
by the Goyernment and operated by the Government in carry- 
ing out this work, that would be idle. Thousands of men would 
be thrown out of employment, and work under way would haye 
to wait until Congress took care of the situation later on. I 
will just ask to put it in the Recorp without reading. It meets 
the situation at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

1. It is practically impossible to give any reliable estimate of the 
loss to the Government or of the damage to navigation interests that 
might be caused by the failure of the pending river and harbor bill to 
become a law, but it can be positively stated that the loss would run 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars, and that serious consequences 
to shipping would resu't. The loss in dollars and cents results from 
disorganization of working forces, as well as loss of work partially 
done. Every large work which involves the ge mon gray of day labor 
is much more effectively prosecuted after the work is well 
and the men are accustomed to their various duties, and the cl 
down of the various works involves the scattering of well organized 
forces and 3 3 ma men. The —— men d em- 
3 months upon resumption of the work, that the forces again 


become well organized and as effective as when the work was 
down. This fact is so well recognized that in many the 


by a long process 
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nucleus of the main organization has been held as long as ible, 
even pa higher priced employees are performing work which might 
equally well be done by lower priced employees. = 

2. In some cases it is especially important that the work proposed 
in the bill be carried on without loss of time. This is particularly 
true, for instance, with reference to such an item as that relating to 
East River, which is of urgent importanée on account of its relation 
to national defense. The joint board has recommended as immediately 
needed for operations of the ficet of defense that there be provided a 
depth of 40 feet to the 1 Navy Yard and a depth of 35 feet 
through East River. The pending bill, as amended by the Committee 
on Commerce of the Senate, makes provision for this important work. 
If the channel to the navy yard is first deepened to only 35 feet, as 
now au „and later to 40 fect, it is probable that the loss on 
this one item will be over a million dollars. 

3. There is also work of urgent importance carried by the bill with 
reference to the Hudson River Channel, in order to provide access to 
the new piers oe built by the city to accommodate the steamships 
of great length that come to this harbor. Another urgent item relates 
to the Narrows of Lake Champlain, where 8 is necessary 
in order to take advantage of the facilities that the State of New 
York has provided In its new Champlain Barge Canal, after an ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars. Another item of special urgency is 
that relating to the Passes of the Mississippi River, where work has 

just been inaugurated under modified plans to secure a project depth 
of 35 feet through Southwest Pass, 

4. There are many cases where work of maintenance is essential in 
order to accommodate commerce of great importance which may be seri- 
Soy affected by deterioration of the channels. This is illustrated on 
the ware River, where continuous operation of Government dredges 
is n to k open the channel to the port of Philadelphia. he 
maintenance to full project dimensions is doutbless more important now 
than ever before on account of the shortage in tonnage of shipping avail- 
able and the necessity of employing it to the maximum draft to which it 
can be loaded. . 

5. There are a number of other improvements where work has been 
under progress and the benefits of the improvement can not be obtained 
until the project is completed. The delay in carrying on the work post- 
pones securing any return on the investment made. Some improve- 
ments, such as that of the Ohio, the Missouri below Kansas City, and 
the upper Mississippi, are being prosecuted with large annual expendi- 
tures accordance with programs of construction, to which Congress 
has practically pledged itself, with a view to completion within a defi- 
nite term of years. The large forces engaged on these rivers would, of 
course, become scattered if no funds are provided, and the enforced de- 
lay, due to lack of appropriations, would be still further prolon by 
loss of time in getting the forces organized again. On the Mississippi 
and ge en 1 of Tox will 5 pios 85 of 
many revetments and levees now ce. This, to a greater or less 
extent, will also be the case for all unfinished work of construction, such 


as locks and 
6. The N cost of the operation of Government seagoing dred 

runs from $3, to $10,000 per month, according to the size of the 
— igen Many of these dredges would have to be laid up on account 
of ustion of funds. New crews would therefore be necessary when 
the dredges resume work. It takes at least two or three months to 
break in a crew properly so that they can do effective work, 
This therefore is equivalent to the loss of one or two months in the 


may ve the results of an 
inquiry made in 1915 to ascertain the loss to the United States caused 
by the delay of about three months in the ssage of the river and 
harbor act which was approved on October 2, 1914. A tabulation of 
the data submitted b e various district engineer officers throughout 
the United States indicated that the late passage of the act caused a 
definite loss to river and harbor appropriations of $395,554.23 and an 
indefinite loss of $486,911.86, making a total of $882,466.09, 

8. The definite losses included such items as the dismantlement of 
peat its storage and care during od of suspension of work, and re- 

tion; definite increased cost of work due to unfavorable condi- 
tions during which it was prosecuted later in the season; losses of 
work which was partially completed and which kad to be replaced; and 
other similar definite items. 

9. The indefinite losses included such items as a higher percentage of 
cost of office ses, superintendence, ete., due to the smaller amounts 
available for work, losses in efficiency due to the training of new crews, 
depreciation of plant while laid up, and other similar items. 

10. From an examination of the data available it was believed that 
the total was an underestimate rather than an overestimate of the actual 
loss due to the failure of the bill to become a law at the proper time. 

11, Attention is also invited to the importance of some of the items 
of general -legislation 8 with reference to section 9, which 
gives the Secretary of War much needed authority to prescribe regula- 
tions for navigable waters of the United States. ck of this authority 
has vented action that should be taken to safeguard life and property 
and the Interests of navigation, especially in congested waterways. 


. M. Brack, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Engincers. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Regarding the importance of this work 
and what has been accomplished in the past, and how we should 
be impressed by experience, I can not do better than to quote 
from the speech of Hon. S. M. Sparkman, then the honored 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House, 
when he reported the bill in January, 1917. He said: 


t and accepted a poston on that 
ce 


e 

half a billion dollars for watérwa, 

of which has been expended on more than 2 

25,000 miles of navigable waters, including canals, with the result that 

the waterways of our country ha 

unserviceable conditions to the * where many of them are meeting 

the demands of even our fabulous commercial Pye iy During this 
50,000,000 to nearly 


time our commerce has grown from less than 
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.-1,000,000,000 tons, valued at $30.000.000,000, while freight rates have 
been reduced, it has been estimated by some, as much as $1 per ton on 
water-borne commerce alone. Placing it, for the sake of argument, at 
50 cents per ton we are car g 900,000,000 tons each 
you can readily see the saving thus made to the producer, to the 
and to consumer. 

All this shows more clearly ‘than any logic or language at my com- 
mand can demonstrate the absurdity of the claim that the money, or 
even any considerable part of it, thus expended has been thrown away. 
But a portion of it has been unwisely 
‘a wonder if some ‘waste did not occur, because 
that large sum of money in sy kind of work mistakes will be made 
resulting in loss. It may be that improper projects ha 
to time, been adopted, and 1 think they have been, but in 
various river and harbor bilis for the purpose of determining as pest 


i could the merits of ah the Fi apy oe undertaken during the past 20 

e Der 
ont 
I venture the assertion W no 


or 22 years 1 have come to conclusion that not more than 2 
cent of these projects, if so much. has, in the Hght even of — 
events, proven to be without merit. 
-Hine of governmental activity has there been as little waste as 
waterway improvements. Still, with the great benefits coming to the 
ple from those expendi what differencc does it make if a few 
ousands or even a few miliions of the money used has not 
properly expended? The le even then are langay the gainers and 
can well afford the loss, for the producers, the * — and the con- 
sumers ot our country have been ah es over for 
dollar of this great expenditure in 
the reduction of freight rates, which, while 1 
consumers, has increased ‘the val 


look back apo even the small and inconspicuous pes I have taken in 
this work as the most im tof services 

Member of this distinguished body. I could ask no greater honor or 
higher privilege than an humbie place in the ranks of those who have 
thus adiled to the Natlon's wealth and to the happiness and prosperity 
of the people. 

On this subject there is ample authority, but I will only refer 
to one more: Gen. William H. Bixby, retired, who made one of 
the ablest and best Chief of Engineers the country ever had, 
from 1910 to 1913, said, in an address delivered December 7, 
1916: 


On one particular occasion I remember . when I was called 


that occasion that when that bill om- 
mittee there was not a siagle item anywhere in it against which there 
could be the slightest ground for accusation of impropriety, and that 
“when that bill had got through both the House and the Senate and was 
‘before the President for signature there was not one-half of 1 per cent 
of the items in it as to which there was any ound for discus- 
sion. Moreover, — — years that I was ef of Engineers 
and officially watched river and harbor bills go yoy, Pw also 
during the three years since then, none of the river and bills 
which have gotten before the President for signature have contained 
over 1 cent of items as to ch good reaso 


business with 5 per cent, about which there: ia 
sion, he is doing 5 There has never 
hardly ever has there one-half of 1 per cent of 
items in river and harbor bills for the past six years, and those items, 
when ann as to all their pros and cons, have been shown 
to be allowab 

The bill referred to was that approved March 4, 1913, and 
the projects adopted and ‘undertaken in that bill are the proj- 
ects calling for most of the appropriations carried in this bill. 

Gen. Bixby further said: 


The men that fight the hardest against river and harbor appropria- 
tions are often those gentlemen who resent districts where there 
are no rivers or harbors, ond because they or their co: ents are 


not to receive direct benefits themselves they object to seeing other 

le get any.. They forget the many other appropriations where 

ey are the principal beneficiaries. They ought to told by Par 

every time you t a chance at them that they are lacking in t 
national spirit which you have just heard about a few moments a 
from one of the prece speakers. They are selfish and lacking 

national spirit, and you should tell them so, [Applause.] 


And again: 


uld con- 
Those 


make a stake, e 8 e 
enough for its useful navigation, mp A they do not know it. I know 
personally of a great esp streams ‘along north Atlantic coast, the 
south Atlantic coast the Gulf coast, and out on the Pacific coast where 
A SAIE DE EDaE MATO iore pore HAE age EA 


t. and it would be 
n the expenditure of: 


you could not run any boat at all, not even a 3-inch-draft boat, through 

them at that time; yet nobody questioned the justice of looking after 

the navigation of those northern streams, even if ess f were icebound 
0 


for three or four months of the year. Then why should they question 
the justice of improving some southern streams just because they lack 
water for three or four months in the year? 

There is no need of water for navigation purposes at a season of tho 
year when vou do not need navigation. Ail —— the Atlantic coast 
you will find streams, many of them, possibly, small streams, for which 
money has been appropriated for their improvement, where such sec- 
tion of the country could not have been developed except by water 
transportation. If the farmer can get his fertilizer sent upstream in 


|| the spring and his crops sent downstream in the fall he often does not 
| care-a rap what happens in the summer or the winter, when there is no 


special need cf transportation; and he ought to have all the benefits 
of the transportation that he does need, so_that his section may grow 
up into settlements or towns large enough to make it profitable for the 
railroads to build spur tracks thereto. 


And again: 


It is unfair to expect much increase of travel and commerce unti! the 
increased and width of waterway is extended over the entire 
length of the water route. Half-finished transportation routes, even on 
land, rarely show any increase of business; neither do half-built houses 
or factories. Why expect more from half-built waterways? 


The present Chief of Engineers, Gen. William M. Black, on 
the same occasion, in an able address, said: 


To my mind we have hardly any need of greater importance to 
n general than the need for better transportation facilities— 
sportation facilities which will, at the least cost, transfer from 
the point of production, no matter where in the world, to the point of 
consumption, no matter where in the world. 


And: 


t 
So there is ample room, as well as the utmost need, for the develop- 
ment of all routes of transportation, be they by rail or by water. 


And again: 
They take all possibte care; as stated to you frequently before, there 


is no bill that passes Con which has more careful scrutiny 
or more care devoted to its composition than the river and harbor bill. 


And again: 


No matter how good theoretic consideration you show for a single 
investment, or the putting of all the appropriation in any one improve- 
ment, be it New York Harbor, be it San Fran „be it the Mississippi, 
= ee map will not have it so; and as long as they will not have 

so, it can no 

There are certain things about our popolar vernment which may be 
considered drawbacks, if you will; but we ow there are so many 
— and glorious things about it that we love it with all the draw- 

ks. {Applause.] But we must see the drawbacks, and it is per- 
fect nonsense to expert that altruism shall be carried so far that any 
section will be found perfectly willing to Tas up the things it thinks 
it needs, for the time being, on the ground that anether section needs 
the money more. The people say, It is our money that you are 
spending. We all give to it and we must alf get a return.” 

You have to consider local claims; and the utmost that can be done 
I think, is to see that no improvement of any kind is recommended 
unless it is a poea investment. unless the returns to the people an- 
nually are equal to, or greater than, the interest on the money Invested 
plus cost of maintenance. If that be so, it is a good investment. It 
may not be so gond as another, but it is a good investment and is a 
proper one to put the people's money into. 


Admiral Benson, before the same convention, the day before, 
said: 


Now, as I said in the beginning, we have — — number of small 
craft and our coast is so formed that its defense must necessarily 
depend very largely on the submarines and the smaller craft; and 
in order to utilize what we have to the fullest extent there should be 
ne means of moving this craft from one part of the coast to the 
other. ; 

Our national means of defense, particularly from Key West north, 
would be through our ialand waterways by our submarines. Not that 
the submarines are not able to go outside, for they are; and even our 
coast submarines are able to go to sea and cruise a hundred miles of- 
shore successfully. They can go even farther; but what I refer to is 
the fact that they want to be protected. We do not want them ex- 
posed to the attacks of the enemy on the outside in case we desire to 
move them from one point of the coast to another, or in order that 
they may go out from various openings and attack the enemy. So 
you can agains see the tremendous advantage that improved inland 
waterways would be to the Navy in the event of war ‘in. moving sub- 
marines and destro; through the inland waterw: 

of an. that helps commerce helps the Navy; anything 
that heips the Navy helps commerce; and whatever helps both helps 


the country. ft Sr cee 

There is one ture of the development of the inland waterwa, 
that has impressed me very yo af in my study of it, and I would 
presume to * — it to yoa gentlemen who have given this subject 
more careful t ht; that is, the study of the map of our country, 
and particularly the eastern part of it, and you will see a complete 
network of rivers leading down to the coast. 


Mr. Joy Morton, ef Chicago, in a strong address before the 
same convention on the subject of the Potentiality of water- 
ways,” expressed his conclusions thus: 


lines and c! 
relief, 


“PORK” 

The public has been misled by the slander which certain 
scribblers started by the term “pork barrel” in connection 
with rivers and harbors legislation, public-buildings bills, and 
the like. It was catchy and sensational and came into such 


1917. 
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extended use that it has had the effect of poisoning the public 
mind to some extent, and created a prejudice against a bill 
the sole purpose of which is to confer the greatest benefit to 
the largest. number of citizens. I will not dwell on that kind 
of criticism of the bill—I have neither the time nor patience. 
When the last bill was before the House the leader of the 
minority in the House had this to say, which seems to me unan- 
swerable 9 Recorp, pp. 1976-1977] : 
Whatever men may think about can Dent of ae aan ae 
tions in a bill, there. is no legislation. which 
which is so critically scanned by experts as are the river and gs 


In the the War 


ment to make a Teport or an estimate or a — 2 to Con- 
gress in reference to a river and harbor improvement. You can not: 


* 
— — the use 
and the benedt that it will be to the 
industry and to the public. 

The Board of Engineers of the United States are selected men 
from West Point, — hoid their office for life, ~ beha 
if they — their work: They are the . 
i any api in. the United States E thet 
3 use.) “They can not go to the political activities wi 
ar Department with reference to promo 
promotions are automatic except as to — Chief 82 2 
we determine f the acti 


n, and then they are permitted to make ar 
the cost and present the pro ace to the House. The House itself 
not order them to do this. It could at one time by 

Senate itself can not order them to do this. It is the 
Government service where the House can not 
men to render a service, or where the 
lution ask ee officers to render a servion At 
their estimate, made by the local engineer aided b 1 — 


working under him, also permanently employed. 

thro the form—in many eases it is a form, though rth a some cases 
it is the real thing—of having the report 8 the: district. 
engineer and the en a on — „enlarged W. title T do, 
not now remember. before t ore the Board of Engi- 
neers. it comes re Pog the Chi Then it comes 


before the Committee on Rivers and 3 ere are more processes 
involved, and far more expert men, eae! disinterested, unbiased,, 
5 by politics, in reference to a river and harbor item than. 
any other legisiation provided by any legislative. assembly in 
world. [Applause.] 

Some suggestion lias been. made of its being a questionable 
practice about Senators and Representatives appearing before: 
the Board of Engineers on an appeal from the district engineers. 
The only instance where they appear there is where the dis- 
trict engineer has reported on a project, for instance, we will 
say, adversely, and that is passed up to the division engineer, 
and the divisien engineer has passed on it adversely; and the 
friends of the enterprise feel that all the subject has not been 
exhausted. There may be new facts that have developed in 
the meantime, and they want to present them to 
Engineers. The Board of Engineers sits, and they have these 
hearings in a formal way, and they consider such new facts and 
such arguments as may be presented and the reports which 


North, or 22 has in that great — 
erate the merits of the project under 
and ont what he dered his duty to the whole country. 


have been sent up to them, and then they take it under advise- 


-ment and render their opinion according to the rules that govern 


them, absolutely always true to the public interest: I do not 
‘believe’ there is any such thing as that board recommending a 
profligate waste of money. I do not believe that there is any 
such thing as that board recommending a proposition that has 
not merit in it, justification, commercial and otherwise. There 
is no reason to do it. They are under no obligation to anyone 
who appears before them, either for their position or to maintain 
their position. They are perfectly independent. They are high- 
class, intelligent men, the best-trained minds of the country, 
and of the highest integrity, and why should they betray their 
trust? There is no temptation to betray their trust, no reason 
for betraying their trust. There is every reason why they should 
conduct themselves as honorable men of integrity. and strength 


upon of character, and they do. There is no question about that at 


all. It is simply ridiculous aud absurd to intimate or charge 
anything to the contrary. 

There has been some intimation that this is a sectional 
measure. I would not go into that. It is nonsense to claim that 
the bill is framed to advantage some particular section of the 
country to the prejudice of some other section.. I want to refer, 


‘though, in this connection to a statement made by Mr. Spark- 
man and to a table he furnished, and I shall drop the subject 


there. Mr. Sparkman is giving his experience of 22 years in 
Congress. He says: 


m I wish to call attention to a table I have here, 

int the these remarks, showing the amounts appr- 

he different sections since e had the honor 

1 over the <dsliberations of the Commsnittee: om Rivers and 
find that $45. 


i what might 
called ee ys 
in the sectional sense meant by such critics are pro y classed 
Northern States, sta, 


17 7 


in round 
t call 


the have m 
figures, as the pment appro as for Sorte in t you m 
e been ee and 


the Northern States since I chairman of the commit 

$41,000,000 for the. Southern. States % 
These Suren do not include the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri 

Rivers, which, being essentially and broadly national, should, in my 

opinion, not be charged to any section. The projects for the im . — 

ment of these rivers were adopted prior to the time I became cha 

of ittee, which was to ge of the bili of 


commi The bill of 2 the passa: 
1911; but since and — — — 1 of Capron — had been ap 
ated for ng as follows: 


these- strea 
1 5 4 for the the Mississippi. a 178.800 900 for the M i, and $22,- 


the Ohio, or upward of $65,000,000 in all. 
I may add, further, that appropriations for these three rivers have for 


the past years made up more than a third of each river and 
harbor bill, and That more than 3 of ‘the Tepe ter yet to be 
appropriated for old projects is to go toward th 88 of the 
projects for their improvement adopted in the wnt of 1 Se that, 
elimina them, you dispose of igen went of the weeks Gon tae 
done outside of the new projects in this measure. 


Table showing amounts appropriated and allotted under river and harbor acts from 1912 to 1916, inclusive, for the country by sections. 


So you will see, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, — 
there is no ground whatever for this charge of sectionalism. 
tion of the country has received the same treatment, the 
being: to adopt projects and make appropriations upon the meri merits 1 a 
proposition and in accordance with the demands of the commerce to 
accommodated. To these considerations we have 1 and to 
nothing else, and as long as I remain in this body and have responsibilit: y 
1 — — adhere to that rule and never consciously usly depart from 1 
Pplause. 
Mr. President, I challenge criticism of any stem in this bill. 
I am prepared to answer in detail any question that may be 
asked respecting any item in so far as the information can be 
gathered from the official documents dealing with such items. 
Regarding the commission. provided for in section 16, I may 
say that the work and function of such commission are the 
same as that provided in the bill as it was reported to the House. 


: 


The composition of the commission was changed by the Com- 
ys | mittee. on Commerce. The subject is discussed in the House 
report, page No. 6, and I will submit at another time some fur- 
ther observations on the desirability and need for such a com- 
mission. 

Instead of having it a departmental commission, the commis- 


Sion is made up as shown by section 16 of the bill, and in that 


respect it differs from the provision in the bill as it was reported 
from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House 


originally 
Mr. President, I am going to leave the matter there for the 


present. but I challenge criticism of every item in the bill from 


start to finish. I am prepared to furnish the detailed infor- 
mation regarding every item as shown by the document, and I 
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Submit. that the bill ought to be passed, and- passed speedily. 
It is surely an emergency measure. I now move that we proceed 
to consider first the committee amendments. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator from Florida if he proposes 
to go on with the bill to-night? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say, as far as I am concerned, I want 
to suit the convenience of other Senators, If anyone wants to 
go on to-night, I am willing; but I believe an executive session is 
desired. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] wanted 
to proceed, but I am sure he would not want to proceed with only 
seven or eight Senators in the Chamber. I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Florida that we adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let us first have an executive session. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have here a report from the Committee 
on Commerce on a bridge bill which the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. Rogryson] is very desirous of having passed this after- 
noon. It is to meet a certain emergency which exists that 
demands immediate passage. Out of order, I ask that the 
bill be considered and passed. It is an ordinary bridge bill, in 
ordinary terms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
that the Senator from Texas requests the Senate to proceed to 
the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask out of order, without displacing the 
pending bill, to report the bill and to have it put on its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the 
attention of the Senator from Florida to the request of the 
Senator from Texas and the ruling which has heen made here- 
tofore as to matters of this character. i 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will withdraw the request for the pres- 
ent and attempt to have the bill passed during the morning 
hour to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that is better. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
which I ask to haye printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 


MRS. NANCY E. MULLINS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair announces his 
signature to the following enrolled bill: 
The Secretary. H. R. 646. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nancy E. Mullins. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I move that the Senate adjourn until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 24, 
1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 23, 1917. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Mrs. Annie G. Rogers, of Colorado, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Leadville, Colo., her term of office having expired. 
(Reappointment. ) 

Edward J. McLean, of Montana, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Billings, Mont., his term of office having expired. 
(Reappointment. ) 

Edward C. Hargadine, of Montana, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Glasgow, Mont., his term of office having expired. 
(Reappointment. ) 

John T. Hamilton, of Montana, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Miles City, Mont., his term of office having expired. 
(Reappointment. ) 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 


- Albert F. Browns, of Colorado, to be register of the land office 
at Sterling, Colo., his present term expiring August 26, 1917. 
(Reappointment. ) 

Fred H. Foster, of Montana, to be register of the land office 
at Billings, Mont., his term of office having expired, (Reap- 
pointment.) 


Department). 


Fletcher W. Appleton, of Montana, to be register of the land 
office at „ Mont., his term of office having expired. 
(Reappointment. ) 

Thomas R. Jones, of Montana, to be register of the land office 
at Glasgow, Mont., his term of office having expired. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Araty.” 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. i 
T'o be major with rank from May 15, 1817, to fill a casual vacancy. 


Capt. Wiliam F, Morrison, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
list, vice Maj. Frank E. Hopkins, promoted. 


To be captains with rank from May 15, 1817, to fill original 
vacancies. 


First Lieut. Donald M. Beere, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Herman Erlenkotter, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Claude B. Thummel, Field Artillery (Ordnance 
Department). 

First Lieut. Edwin M. Watson, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Harold E. Miner, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Joseph A. Rogers, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Charles T. Griffith, Field Artillery, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Jacob L. Devers, Field Artillery, 

First Lieut. Lucien H. Taliaferro, Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harold H. Bateman, Field Artiller vy detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frank A. Turner, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. George G. Seaman, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Charles C. Reynolds, Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 
partment). 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 

First Lieut. 
partment). 

First Lieut. Herbert R. Odell, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Clyde A. Selleck, Field Artillery, detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ernest J. Dawley, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Louie A. Beard, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Ivens Jones, Field Artillery, detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William A. Pendleton, jr., Field Artillery (Ord- 
nance Department). 

First Lieut. Robert C. F. Goetz, Field Artillery, detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. Bernard R. Peyton, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut, John Magruder, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Whitmon R. Conolly, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. E. Francis Riggs, Field Artillery, detached of- 
cers’ list, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Curtis H. Nance, Field Artillery, detached ofM- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. Freeman W. Bowley, Field Artillery (Ordnance 
Department). 

First Lieut. Gustav H. Franke, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. John C. Beatty, Field Artillery (Ordnance De- 
partment). 

First Lieut. Hubert G. Stanton, Field Artillery (Ordnance 
Department). 

First Lieut. John E. Hatch, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Walker, jr., Field Artillery (Ordnance 


George S. Gay, Field Artillery. 
Fred ©. Wallace, Field Artillery, detached offi- 


Philip Hayes, Field Artillery. 
Franz A. Doniat, Field Artillery (Ordnance De- 


Carl A. Baehr, Field Artillery. 

John M. McDowell, Field Artillery. 

Raymond E. Lee, Field Artillery. 

Jason MeV. Austin, Field Artillery. 

Burton O. Lewis, Field Artillery (Ortinance De- 


First -Lieut. Bethel W. 
Department). 

First Lieut. Neil G. Finch, Field Artillery (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. William E. Larned, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Byrne, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Roscoe C. Batson, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Alvan C. Sandeford, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Ira T. Wyche, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Harvey M. Hobbs, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Joseph Andrews, Field Artillery (Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Thomas G. M. Oliphant, Field Artillery. 


Simpson, Field Artillery (Ordnance 
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First. Lieut. Mert Proctor, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. William J. Wrona, Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lewis H. Brereton, Field Artillery (Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Vincent P. Erwin, Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frank Bloom, Field Artillery, . detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Vincent Meyer, Field Artillery; 5 officers’ 
lis 

First Lieut. Edward H. Hicks, Field ‘Artillery, detached offi- 


cers’ list. 

First Lieut. Norman P. Morrow, Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lloyd E. Jones, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Newton N. Polk, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
list. 


First Lieut. Edward A. Millar, jr., Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Clyde J. McConkey, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Follette Bradley, Field Artillery (Ordnance De- 
partment). 

First Lieut. Jonathan W. Anderson, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Oberly, Field Artillery 1 De- 
partment). 

First Lieut. Leon R. Cole, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Paul L. Ferron, Field Artillery (Aviation See- 
tion, Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Percy Deshon, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
list. subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Julian F. Barnes, Field Artillery, detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harold C. Vanderveer, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Clift Andrus, Field ‘Artillery, detached officers’ 
list. 


First Lieut. George E. Arnemann, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Clarence D. Lang, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Russell L. Maxwell, Field Artillery - (Ordnance 
Department). 

First Lieut. Charles J. Browne, Field Artillery (Ordnance De- 
partment). 
i First Lieut. John N. Hauser, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
ist. 

First Lieut. Karl C. Greenwald, Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ Jist. 
8 Lieut. Richard E. Anderson, Field Artillery (Signal 

rps). 
First Lieut. James A. Gillespie, Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Wesley M. Bailey, Field Artillery, .detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Isane Spalding, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut..Harry J..Malony, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Robert F. Hyatt, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Archibald V. Arnold, ‘Field Artillery, 

First Lieut. Earl B. Hochwalt, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. John D. von Holtzendorff, Field Artillery, de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Walter F. ‘Winton, Field ‘Artillery, detached 
officers’ Jist. 

First Lieut. Francis T. Armstrong, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Hamilton Templeton, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Bertram Frankenberger, Field Artillery, 

First, Lieut. Raymond B. Austin, Field Artillery, . detached 
officers’ list. 
i First Lieut. Joseph O. Daly, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
ist. 

First: Lieut. Edwin P. Parker, jr., Field Artillery. sh 
i First Lieut. John M. Eager, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
ist. 

First Lieut. William R. Gruber, Field Artillery. wt 
a First Lieut. Richard C. Scott, Field Artillery, detached officers 

t. 

First Lieut. Howard Eager, Field Artillery, detached officers" 


First Lieut. William C. Young, Field Artillery, detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. William C. Crane, jr., Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 
te Lieut. Carlos Brewer, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 


aoe Lieut. David E. Cain, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
First Lieut. John E. McMahon, jr., Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 


First Lieut. Eugene T. Spencer, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Falkner Heard, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Herbert S. Clarkson, Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Louis A. Craig, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Helmick, Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ernst Sedlacek, Field Artillery. 


To be captains with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill casual 

vacancies, 

First Lieut. Philip L. Thurber, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Bur- 
ton O. Lewis, retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. William C. Houghton, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
William A. Pendleton, jr., etained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. John C. Wyeth, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Free- 
man W. Bowley, retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Arthur R. Harris, Field Artillery, vice Capt. John 
C. Beatty, retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. John G. Burr, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Charles 
A. Walker, jr., retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. John B. Anderson, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Bethel S. Simpson, retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. William E. Burr, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Neil 
G. Finch, retained in Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. James A. Lester, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Charles 
J. Browne, retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Herman Beukema, Field Artillery (Signal Corps), 
vice Capt. Richard E. Anderson, retained in Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Herbert S. Struble, Field Artillery, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Capt. Herman Beukema, re- 
tained in Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Francis J. Dunigan, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
William I. Westervelt, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edwin A. Zundel, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Upton Birnie, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Clinton W. Howard, Field Artillery (Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps), vice Capt. James P. Robinson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Busbee, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Clinton W. Howard, retained in-Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Albert W. Waldron, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Augustine McIntyre, promoted. 

First Lieut. John H. Wallace, Field Artillery, -vice Capt. 
Charles M. Bunker, promoted. 

First Lieut. Raymond Marsh, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Francis W. Griffin, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph M. Swing, Field Artillery, vice Capt. How- 
ard L. Landers, promoted. 

First Lieut. Stanley E. Reinhart, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Norton E. Wood, promoted. 

First Lieut. Dean Hudnutt, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Albert 
S. Fuger, promoted. 

First Lieut. Louis E. Hibbs, Field Artillery, vice Capt. William 
N. Michel, promoted, 

First Lieut. Jesse F. Tarpley, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Ernest S. Wheeler, promoted. 

First Lieut. Horace L. McBride, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John B. W. Corey, promoted. ` 
First Lieut. Hamilton E. Maguire, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 

William F. Jones, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ray C. Rutherford, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Charles G. Mortimer, promoted. 

First Lieut. William R. Woodward, Field. Artillery, vice Capt. 
Robert Davis, promoted. 

First Lieut. Alfred K. King, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Joseph 
E. Myers, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry C. Jones, Field Artillery, vice Capt. William 
S. Wood, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Erecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate July 23, 1917. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Francis M. Wilson to be United States attorney, western 
district of Missouri. 


BOARD OF CHARITIES. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


(Reappointment; ) 
(Reappointment.) 


George E. Hamilton. 
Rev. John Van Schaick. 
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PosTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 


John W. Barnes, Prattville. 
Mary E. Cain. Wetumpka. 

W. L. Crew, Good Water. 

A. A. Leach, Dadeville. 

J. L. Thornton, Alexander City, 
Dora G. Wendel, Tallassee. 


KANSAS, 


Lottie R. Boulls, Jennings. 
Gus C. Buche, Miltonvale. 
Ida J. Butler, Morland. 
Alfred D. Carpenter, Oswego. 
L. D. Cassler, Canton. 
Frederick M. Cook, Jamestown, 
Edward Corrigan, Effingham. 
Caroline Doerschlag, Ransom. 
Jefferson Dunham, Little River, 
Elmer A. Dye, Logan. 
Axel Ellingson, Scandia, 
J. O. Ferguson, Independence. 
Frank S. Foster, Ellsworth. 
Agnes H. Gallagher, Summerfield, 
Robert V. Grattan, Burden. 
Viola Hamilton, Altamont. 
S. J. Hampshire, Overbrook. 
Charles Hewitt, Wakefield. 
Emma L. Hoopman, Lucas. 
E. ©. McDermott, Spearville, 
John McKee, Clay, Center, 
©. C. McKenzie, Morrill. 
WA. Matteson, Abilene. 
R. H. Miles, Lyndon. 
Martin Miller, Fort Scott. 
Thomas O'Mara, Colony. 
E. L. Pepper, Conway Springs. 
Claude Rowland, Protection. 
Mary E. Shaffer, Fulton. 
Leonard Shamleffer, Douglass. 
Eugene Skinner, Cherokee. 
P. D. Spellman, Plainville. 
J. H. Stanbery, Attica. 
James A. Thompson, White Water, 
L. G. Wagner, Sylvia. 
William Walker, jr., Goodland. 
Cora M. Waters, Bird City. 
J. J. Wilson, Moran, 

MAINE. 


Joseph D. Chamberland, Jackman Station, 

Ned W. Coombs, Castine. 

Harold M. Crockett, North Haven, 

Irenee Cyr, Fort Kent. 

R. T. Flavin, West Paris. 

S. H. Frost, Pittsfield. 

William N. Gough, York Beach. 

Reuben A, Huse, Kingfield. 

Frederick H. Macomber, Seal Harbor, 

Delbert M. Story, Washburn. 

Milford A. Waite, Canton. 
OKLAHOMA, . 

Wharton H. Breedlove, Muldrow, 

Cassius L. Byrne, Ardmore. 

J. R. Capshaw, Chattanooga, 

J. W. Chism, Medford. 

Bonnie A. Coley, Davidson. 


Milton B. Cope, El Reno. * 


K. C. Cox, Grunite. 

Sydney A. Doyle. Maud. 4 
Joseph H. English, Walters (late Walter), 
J. M. Ennis, Antlers. 

Hattie Gore, Nowata. 

Andrew J. Grayson, Blanchard, 

D. M. Hamlin, Newkirk, 

George H. Hancock, Welch. 

Della Hickman, Spiro. 

Frank E. King. Braman. 

J. F. Larecy, Hugo. 

Ira B. McCrary, Dewey. 

Robert Burton Mayfield, Blair, 

W. F.-Parker, Davis. 

Francis M. Reed, jr., Afton. 

N. L. Sanders, Broken Arrow, 
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Bettie Smythe, Marlow, 

©. E. Steele, Sayre. : 

Simon Peter Treadwell, Ryan. 

T. L Truscott, Olustee. 
f SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Fred W. Hink, Raymond. 

O. M. Iverson, Hudson. > 

Charles F. Jenks, Egan. 

J. I. McNeil, Wessington. 

W. M. Walters, Fairfax. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 23, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty and most merciful Father, in whose all-encircling 
love we dwell, strengthen us, we beseech Thee, for the duties of 
the new day. Widen the scope of our vision. Give to us great 
thoughts and a firm resolve to follow in the wake of duty 
whithersoever it leads. 

Now and always in the spirit of the Lord Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 21, 1917, 
was read and approved. f 

THE LATE BO SWEENEY. 

Mr, MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Washington rise? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I rise for the purpose of asking 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes on 
the life and character of Hon. Bo Sweeney, late Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who died on Monday last. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. MIL- 
LER] asks unanimous consent to address the House for five 
minutes on the life and character of the Hon. Bo Sweeney, lute 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House of Representatives, the Hon. Bo Sweeney, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, was born in Henry County, Mo., on 
iin grag? 20, 1863, and died at Washington, D. C., July 16, 

17. 

It is fitting that at this time the House of Representatives 
should suspend its regular course and pay honor to the memory 
of not only an exceptionally able man but a patriotic and faith- 
ful public officer. 

He was my fellow townsman and my friend. It is easy to 
flatter the dead, far easier than to flatter the living. In the life 
and public service of Bo Sweeney there is no necessity, no need 
of flattery. The history of his life, the record of his public 
acts, the uprightness of his daily association with men, speak in 
far more eloquent terms than any poor words of mine, Of such 
a man it would be unpardonable to use a single sentence of false 
and pleasing praise. 

Mr. Sweeney was essentially a man out of the West. He loved 
the mountains ; he longed to be in the hills of the great, far West. 
That had been his home since almost boyhood, and it was from 
these he came to the Nation’s Capital to do his duty here, as he 
had always done it amidst his friends at home. 

Born on a farm near Clinton, in Henry County, Mo., in the 
year 1863—a year not noted for gentleness and sentiment—he 
grew to young manhood in Missouri and Texas. His boyhood 
life was not one of easy swing. He was taught to know that the 
things worth while in life were not extended with lavish hand 
except to those who should deservedly gain them. He was early 
taught to appreciate the truism that he who wears the spurs 
should wear them in the open field. 

Like most successful men and women, he had the guidance in 
childhood of conscientious and upright parents. The stress of 
the times early brought the element of economy into his life, a 
trait he always reasonably and consistently followed, though 
in after years he reached a bountiful competency—the reward of 
his own industry and ability. 

He was educated for the bar, at which he soon gained singular 
distinction. His first years of mature manhood were passed in 
the State of Colorado, where he commenced the practice of the 
law. It was in that State that his first political honors came 
by being elected to the lower house of the legislature. The 
construction of the new State capitol building was projected 


“į while he was thus in office, and to this he gave singularly valua- 


ble service. Though a member of a political party then in hope- 
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Jess minority, he freely and unreservedly joined with his col- 
leagues of the majority and brought to the enterprise all the en- 
thusiasm of a young, fearless champion of efficiency and hon- 
esty. He was loved and respected by the people of that State, 
and had he chosen to remain there he doubtless would have 
achieved political recognition equaling, if not surpassing, that 
which came in after years. 

It was in the State of Colorado where he found his life’s 
partner and coworker. She, like her husband, was a child of 
the West. They endured the trials and together shared the 
success which inevitably come to those who toil with patience, 
which is always power. 

In 1897 Mr. Sweeney, following the Star of Empire, came to 
Seattle in the far Northwest. 


To him it was going from one broad land to another; from 


the view of one snow-clad range to another. From the first he 
took a prominent place in the community socially, professionally, 
and politically. While always a consistent and unyielding Demo- 
erat, he uniformly exercised tolerance and respect for the 
political opinions of others. I bear witness to this exceptional 
trait of his character. At the bar he won signal success. 
Memory comes to my aid in recalling many a hard-fought legal 
battle, and I can say many of his brethren at the bar still bear 
scars from his undeniable skill as an advocate, But whether he 


won or lost he was still the same generous, considerate, and 


kindly character, never boasting, never cringing, always the 
same magnanimous and manly man, His attainments of , 
pure, Christian manhood will always remain a sta of 
excellence and be an inspiration for those who believe in the 
worth of giving and receiving fundamental justice in all inter- 
course with men. He always stood square to the four winds. 

While practicing his profession in my city he was called here 
as Assistant Secretary of the Interior. No better selection could 
have been made out of the multitude of good men of the West. 
He had breathed in him the inspiration of the West, of the 
rugged honesty of the mountains. Schooled in the thought of 
the West, he brought to this high administrative office all the 
resources of a busy, proper, and industrious life. He brought 
activity, which was a part of his very being; he brought 
enterprise and fair dealing, frankness, and firmness. Every 
Member of this body feels the loss of the Nation at large, and 
to those of us who knew the true worth and value of his friend- 
ship the loss is keenly personal. 

He was a man thoroughly in love with life; he enjoyed every 
hour of every day; he loved to look upon the beauties of the 
world; he loved the mountains, the plains, the fields, and 
meadows of his land. Death came to him in the very prime of 
life, at the very hour of his greatest usefulness, It seems 
strange that it should be so. Perhaps it is better that we do not 
understand ; perhaps it is best that those we love the best should 
answer when no call has ever come. It is hard for finite men 
to understand the will of the Infinite. 7 

At a time in his life, in the beauty of the midday, when eager 
winds were filling every sail, he heard the breakers on a foreign 
shore—the other beautiful shore—where each an< all must 
sooner or later moor his bark of life. 

A truly good and able character has gone into the great, un- 
seen world, where the mountains and the waters are of tran- 
scendent beauty, gone to the land where the good, the pure, 
and the faithful shall live and dwell eternal. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security and 
defense, by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, 
and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel, had 
insisted upon its amendments, had requested a conference on the 
bill and amendments, and had appointed Mr. Gore, Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Mr. Sauru of South Carolina, Mr. Kenyox, Mr. Warren, 
Mr. Sartre of Georgia, and Mr. Pace as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 5326. An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, manufac- 
ture, maintain, repair, and operate airships, and to make appro- 
priations therefor, and for other purposes. : 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
nnd signed joint resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to relieve the owners of mining 
claims who have been mustered into the military or naval service 
of the United States as officers or enlisted men from performing 
assessment work during the term of such service, 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R, 646. An act for the relief of Mrs. Nancy E. Mullins; and 

H. R. 5326. An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, manu- 
facture, maintain, repair, and operate airships, and to make 
appropriations therefor, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO. from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on July 16, 1917, they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 5405. An act making appropriations for certain session 
employves of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


WITHDEAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. CLIVER of Alabania was granted leave to withdraw from 
the file.: of the House, without leaving copies, the papers in the 
ease of Sarah B. Scott (H. R. 2086, G4th Cong.), no adverse 
report |.aving been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. Ilawer, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence from the House for the day, July 23, on account of the 
funeral of his mother, Mrs. Emma A. Hawley. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES—ARMY AND NAVY SERVICE. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Spefiker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 1811) providing for leaves of absence from 
homesteads during service in the Army or Navy of-the United 
States, and crediting such service in the Army or Navy as resi- 
dence upon the homestead, and in the event of the soldier's 
death in such service providing for the issuance of patent to his 
widow or minor children, and ask for the present consideration 
of the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk began the reading of the report. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read in lieu of the report. It is a little shorter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the siatement be read in lieu of the report, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I think the report ought to be read. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then I withdraw the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

; The Clerk read the conference report and statement as fol- 
ows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 108), 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House ta the bill (S. 
1811) providing for the counting of service in the Army or Navy 
of the United States as equivalent to residence and cultivation 
upon homestead entries, and in the event of the soldier's death 
in such service providing for the issuance of patent for such 
land to his widow or minor children, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House insert the 
following: 

“That any settler upon the public lands of the United 
States; or any entryman whose application has been al- 
lowed; or any person who has made application for public 
lands which thereafter may be allowed under the homestead 
laws, who, after such settlement, entry, or application entists 
or is actually engaged in the military or naval service of the 
United States as-a private soldier, officer, seaman, marine, 
national guardsman, or member of any other organization for 
offense or defense authorized by Congress during any war in 
which the United States may be engaged, shall, in the ad- 
ministration of the homestead laws, have his services therein 
construed to be equivalent to all intents and purposes to resi- 
dence and cultivation for the same length of time upon the tract 
entered or settled upon; and hereafter no contest shall be 
initiated on the ground of abandonment, nor allegation of aban- 
donment sustained against any such settler, entryman, or person 
unless it shall be alleged in the preliminary affidavit or affidayits 
of contest and proved at the hearing in cases hereinafter ini- 
tiated that the alleged absence from the land was not due to his 
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employment in such military or naval service; that if he shall 
be discharged on aceount of wounds received or disability in- 
curred in the line of duty, then the term of his enlistment shali 
be deducted from the required length of residence, without ref- 
erence to the time of actual service: Provided, That no patent 
shall issue to any homestead settler who has not resided upon, 
improved, and cultivated his homestead for a period of at least 
one year, 

“Sec. 2. That any settler upon the public lands of the United 
States; or any entryman whose application has been allowed ; or 
any person who has made application for public lands which 
thereafter may be allowed under the homestead laws, who dies 
while actually engaged in the military or naval service of the 
United States as a private soldier, officer, seaman, marine, na- 
tional guardsman, or member of any other organization for 
offense or defense nuthorized by Congress during any war in 
which the United States may be engaged, then his widow, if 
unmarried, or in case of her death or marriage, his minor orphan 
children, or his or their legal representatives, may proceed forth- 
with to make final proof upon such entry or application there- 
after allowed, and shall be entitled to receive Government pat- 
ent for such land; and that the death of such soldier while so 
engaged in the service of the United States shall, in the ad- 
ministration of the homestead laws, be construed to be equiva- 
lent to a performance of all requirements as to residence and 
cultivation upon such homestead.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

corr FERRIS, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

I. L. LENROOT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Key PITTMAN, 

REED Soor, = 

JoHN F. SHAFROTH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
added to the bill (S. 1811) providing for leaves of absence from 
homesteads during service in the Army or Navy of the United 
States, and crediting such service in the Army or Navy as resi- 
dence upon the homestead, and in the event of the soldier's death 
in such service providing for the issuance of patent to his widow 
or minor children, submit the following statements in expla- 
nation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the confer- 
ence committee and submitted in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The House struck out all after the enacting clause and in- 
serted a new bill. This bill went to conference without instruc- 
tions. The Senate receded substantially on all House amend- 
ments and acceded to the House draft of the bill with certain 
minor changes improving the phraseology. 

Scorr FERRIS, 

Epwanp T. TAYLOR, 

IRVINE L. LENROOT, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, unless there is some question, I 
move the adoption of the conference report. 
The SPEAKER, Without objection, the conference report is 
agreed to. 
There was no objection. 
BRIDGE BILLS. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there are nine bridge bills on 
the calendar, introduced by various Members of the House. 
The committee did not report them until we had consulted gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House and found that there was a 
general willingness that they should be reported. I asked both 
the consent of the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kirch], and finally we 
reported them. 

Of course, it is with the House now as to whether it will con- 
sider them or not. These gentlemen are all interested in their 
local bills, and I ask unanimous consent that they may be con- 
sidered. It will take but a few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr, ADAM- 
son] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration, 
seriatim, of bridge bills. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from South Carolina 
IMr. Lever] if any steps are to be taken to-day on the food 
and fuel control bill? 


Mr. LEVER. Not to-day. The bill has not yet been printed, 
We ought to get the bill in a very few minutes, but it had not 
been printed 15 minutes ago with the Senate amendments. 

: Mr, MANN. I had the Senate amendments early this morn- 
ng. 

Mr. LEVER. It is not the intention to call up the food bill 
to-day, but to-morrow. 3 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from South Carolina how it is that he bas 
not a printed copy of the bill. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] says he had a printed copy this morning. 

Mr. LEVER. I tried to get it this morning. 

Mr, MANN. I have not a printed copy of the bill, but a 
printed copy of the Senate amendments.: But the bill ought to 
be printed with the Senate amendments. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Hlinois will permit, I 
would say that it is my intention to-morrow to take up this bill 
and ask that this bill be sent to conference. 

Mr. MANN. To ask unanimous consent that it be sent to 
conference, The gentleman should amend his request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not asking that now. 

Mr. MANN. No; but he will haye to ask it to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina an- 
nounces that on to-morrow he will qsk unanimous consent to 


send the food bill to conference. 


Mr. RAINEY. Then I have no objection to the consideration 
of the bridge bills. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I may want to move to concur in some 
of the Senate amendments to the food bill, and I do not want to 
lose that right to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will not lose any rights to- 
morrow. 

Mr. RAINEY. I wish to state that after the consideration 
of the bridge bills I will move to adjourn, . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia the business before the House? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia how many bridge 
bills there are? 

Mr. ADAMSON. There are nine. They are bills that differ- 
ent gentlemen on both sides are interested in, representing dis- 
tricts in various parts of the country. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
that the House ought to be asked to grant unanimous consent 
for the consideration of nine bills providing for bridges crossing 
navigable streams in the United States. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I will modify my request, Mr. Speaker, by 
permission, and will ask that all of the bills be called in their 
order, with the privilege of objection as each one is called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia modifies his re- 
quest and puts it m this shape, that all these bridge bills be 
ealled seriatim, with the House retaining the right to object at 
the end of it to any one of the nine. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. = 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Are these bills on the Calendar 
for Unanimous Consent? 

Mr. ADAMSON. They are not, because I did not know 
whether the House wanted to consider them at all or not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I dislike to interfere in anyway 
with the desires of my friend from Georgia, but 

Mr. ADAMSON. It does not discommode me at all. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar is one of the most important calendars which the House 
of Representatives has to-day. It is the only calendar that 
affords Members of the House an opportunity to be notified of 
business coming before the House. Sometimes things on that 
calendar are of exceeding importance. ‘Therefore I feel con- 
strained to object. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
agreeing that to-morrow, when the Members have had an op- 
portunity to examine the bills between now and then, they may 
be called up for consideration by unanimous consent? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It will be perfectly agreeable to me; and 


I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] that 
he does not discommode me by objecting. These bills have been 
introduced by different Members of the House, and I am anxious 
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to accommodate them, and I am told that each bill is an emer- 
gent one. 

Mr. MANN. I understood that in the ense of the bridge pro- 
vided for in one of these bills certain people have obtained con- 
tracts for the steel to be used in the bridge, and the contract 
expires at the end of this week, and they will lose the benefit of 
that contract if the bill is delayed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. I object. 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman: withhold a 
moment? 

Mr. MEEKER. I will. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to modify my request, Mr. Speaker, 
and ask that to-morrow 

Mr. MANN. After the disposition of the food bill—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; after the disposition of the privileged 
business to-morrow morning, the bridge bills be called from the 
desk and the privilege accorded to anybody to object to any 
particular bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia modifies his 
request again and asks unanimous consent that to-morrow, after 
the transaction of privileged business, the reading of the Jour- 
nal, and so forth, and so on, including the disposition of the 
food bill, these bridge bilis be called seriatim. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ROGERS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. ROGERS. I rise to ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of drafting aliens. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
draft of aliens. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the finishing of the 
food bill, the House may consider the bill H. R. 4954. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What is that? 

Mr. RAKER. It is a bill providing a law for irrigation dis- 
tricts, so that the irrigation districts in the various States may 
be in a position to obtain money from farm-loun banks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there ebjection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. CHvurcH, by unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. 
RAKER, was granted leave of absence for three weeks, on account 
of illness of his wife. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Tinkaa, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers jn the case of Mrs. Agnes K. Hedman, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ARKANSAS RIVER, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 2 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, one of the bridge bills which it 
wus desired should be considered is one that I wish to explain, 
laying the conditions with respect to it before the House, and 
trusting that there will be no objection to its consideration. It 
is proposed to build a million-dollar bridge across the Arkansas 
River at Fort Smith. It is a public bridge. The option on the 
steel that goes into that steel and concrete bridge will expire 
on Saturday, as I understand, and unless the bill can be passed 
through this House and through the Senate by that time they 
will lose the difference between the option price under the con- 
tract which was entered into about 30. or 60 days ago and the 
present market price. 

Mr. HAMILL. Has the bill passed the Senate? 

Mr. WINGO. No; the bill has not passed the Senate. For 
that reason I am going to ask unanimous consent that we take 
it up at this time and pass it. It is the bill H. R. 5147, 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman tell the House 
what is the difference between the option price and the present 
market price? 

Mr. WINGO. Fifteen thousand dollars, if the price of steel 
does not go up any more. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that we take up for consideration the bill H. R. 
5147. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
to object 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to complete my inquiry of the gentleman. Then, 
if this bill is not passed this week by Congress. the public, the 
county, and city interested in this bridge will lose at least 
$15,000? £ 

Mr. WINGO. That is the information I have by wire from 
the chairman of the bridge commission, a public commission 
created by act of the legislature. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it not possible that by the end 
of the week the price of steel will have advanced? 

Mr. WINGO. Sure. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And is it not also possible that 
when the option is lost it will be impossible to get a contract of 
any kind? -` 

Mr. WINGO: Aside from the loss of the $15,000, the possi- 
bility that they may not be able to get any contract at all is 
worrying the officials. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When was the contract made? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know just when this option was taken. 
I have not the exact details with me, but the facts which I have 
stated have come to me from different sources, including a wire 
from the chairman of the bridge commission, stating that if 
they lose this option they will lose $15,000, based on the price 
of steel last week, and then, further, there is a very grave ques- 
tion whether they could get another option. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When was the bill introduced? 

Mr. WINGO. The bill was introduced last month—about 30 
days igo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, I 
see that this bill was introduced on the 22d of June, but was not 
reported until the 14th of July. That option was secured, of 
course, before the bill was introduced. 

Mr. WINGO. Tes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If this was so urgent a matter, 
and they had an option expiring within a few days from this 
date, why was not the thing pressed to a hearing before this? 
Why was not the House informed? 

Mr. WINGO. I have made insistent and persistent efforts 
to have this bill reported and acted on. The delay has been 
caused by the agreement made at the first of the session that 
nothing but war measures be considered; but the emergency 
situation I present caused the bill to be reported, and I trust 
that the facts will so appeal to the sense of justice of Members 
that no objection will be offered to the present consideration 
of the bill. Of course under the rules of the House it can be 
considered only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I can make a statement about that. The 
gentleman from Arkansas has been insistently appearing before 
the committee on this subject; but we reported a few bridge 
bills earlier in the session and received a severe castigation at 
the hands of the House for reporting any bills that were not 
war measures; so we told the gentleman from Arkansas that 
we could not report his bill until we had some intimation from 
the House that they were willing that such bills should be re- 
ported; and after we received information that the House was 
willing that such bills should be reported, we at once reported 
the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
district? 

Mr. WINGO. It includes a portion of Sebastian County, in 
which is located the city of Fort Smith, a city of 30,000 peopie. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice that the bill provides 
for the granting of consent to the bridge district or to its suc- 
cessors or.assigns. Its assigns might include anybody. Is there 
any purpose to assign? 

Mr. WINGO. No. This bridge project was by act of the 
legislature submitted to the people and approved 3 to 1 at the 
polls. It is a public commission, and the taxpayers of the 
district will pay for the erection of the bridge. 

Mr: COOPER of Wisconsin. So_this will be constructed under 
public control? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; it is a community bridge, 


Mr. Speaker, reserying the right 


What is the Sebastian bridge 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, what is 
the necessity for the inmediate passage of this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. I explained that before the gentleman caine in. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was here, but I could not hear the 
gentleman’s statement; there was so much noise around me. 

Mr. WINGO. The option on their steel will expire Saturday 
night, and if the option expires they will lose $15,000, and in 
addition to that might not be able to get a new contract at ail. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Saturday night of this week? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Has it occurred to the gentleman that in- 
asmuch as there is serious discussion about fixing the price of 
steel, there might be a change downward in the price of steel? 

Mr. WINGO. They can not get it for any lower price than 
the one for which they have the option. We do not think there 
will be any lower price possible. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is a fair supposition. 

Mr. WINGO. They might not get it at all. 

Mr. SNYDER, The price of steel can not go much higher. 
There is only one way it can go and that is downward. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5147) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Sebastian bridge district to construct a bridge geross the Ar- 
kansas River, at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, 
Ark., was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Sebastian bridge district, created i the Legislature of Arkansas, 
under*the provisions of an act approved ‘ebruary 26, 1913, and amended 
by an act approved March 30, 1915, and its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Arkansas Kiver at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, in the county of Sebas- 


~ tian, in the State of Arkansas, in accordance with the provisions of 


the act entitled “ An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, lines 5 to 8, Inclusive, after the word Arkansas,“ strike out 
the words “under the provisions of an act approved February 26, 
1913, and amended by an act approved March 30, 1915, and.” 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MEEKER. | I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks for half 
a minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I advise the authors of these bridge bills to 
go to the Senate and get them passed there to-day, which will 
give them a privileged status here to-morrow on the Speaker's 
table. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to extend 
my remarks on the drafting of aliens. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the drafting of 
aliens, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman if the remarks which he desires to extend 
include anything except his own remarks? 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. I serve notice that I shall object to any fur- 
ther requests to extend remarks after this request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois serves notice 
that he will object to any more extensions of remarks. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[ Mr. Rocers]? 

There was no objection, 


FAMILY NEWS POSTAL CARDS. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. Reserving the right to object, I desire to say that 
at the conclusion of the three minutes I shall move to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman from New York? 
There was no objection. _ - 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I have received this morn- 
ing a petition signed by several thousand citizens, residents of 


this country, of Hungarian birth and extraction, in the following 
language: 
The Hon, F. H. LAGUARDIA, 

The Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: The undersigned appeals to you to have an exchange of 
8 family news, duly censored, arranged between people living in 
e United States and our motnerland, Hungary. 


y 
Many among us haye not heard from their closest relatiyes for nearly 


three years. ner among us don't know whether thelr relatives are 
living or dead. Shall parents or children, wife and husband, brother 
and sister be ieft entirely without news of one another for years? 

The 8 could be arranged through a special office to be estab- 
lished in New York City for the censoring and rewriting of family mes- 
sages, and for forwarding same United States embassy tage to our rep- 
resentatives in Switzerland, Sweden, and Holland for transmission 
through a neutral embassy to the embassies of Austria-Hungary. Our 
State Department could easily arrange for this humanitarian work. 
‘The expenses connected with it could be covered by imposing double or 
triple postal charges. 

Our Government communicates with the central powers regardin 
many subjects through the medium of neutral countries. Why should 
not» citizens receive censored family news? 

Please cooperate in such ways as you can in this worthy work, and 
nc eet urge the State Department to help relieve thousands of anxious 

I presume that similar petitions have been sent to the mem- 
bership of this House. My purpose at this time is to explain 
the nature of this request. These petitions were collected by 
the Magyar-Amerikai Nepsava, a Hungarian paper published 
in my district. I want to make it clear that all these people 
are asking is a form of postal card which shall be drawn by 
the Government here just stating that “I am in good health; 
how are the folks at home?“ and signed with the address; 
these postals to be sent through our embassy to Switzerland or 
one of the neutral countries, and from there forwarded to Hun- 
gary. I understand England has adopted a system of this kind 
so that the residents there can communicate with their families 
at home. It is simply a -stereotype form that they ask the Gov- 
ernment to supply as a means of communication. This could in 
no way work to the interest of the enemy. I ask the cooperation 
of the meinbership of this House in order to take the matter up 
with the proper departmental authorities. It is humane and 
charitable to establish some means of communication for these 
unhappy people. 2 

I want to say in conclusion that I am somewhat familiar 
with local conditions and the situation in Hungary, for I 
served in the American Consular Service in that country for a 
period of over five years. I know that the sympathies of the 
true Hungarian people are entirely with our cause. They are a 
liberty-loving people with a glorious history. There is no peo- 
ple in this war that could do more to bring this conflict to an 
end than the Hungarian people. Their enemy is our enemy. It 
is advisable and prudent that we give them all the moral sup- 
port we can, because if the Hungarian people know that they 
have the support of the American people they may soon repeat 
the efforts of 1848 and wrest themselves from the Hapsburg 
domination. I am sure the lesson of Kossuth, the great Hun- 
garian liberator, is not forgotten. [Applause.] 

I hope the gentlemen of the House will give this petition their 
serious consideration and cooperate in bringing about some safe 
method of communication. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. CROSSER. 
moment? 

Mr. RAINEY, I will withhold the motion. 

Mr. CROSSER. I ask unanimous consent that after the 
business on the Speaker's table is disposed of to-morrow, to- 
gether with the pure-food bill, it be in order to call up House 
joint resolution 116. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that to-morrow after, the matters on the Speaker's 
table and the pure-food bill are disposed of he may have per- 
mission to call up House joint resolution 116. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MEEKER. I object. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois to let me proceed for one minute. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will withhold the motion for one minute. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisinna. I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute to have read a resolution passed unanimously by 
the Legislature of Louisiana, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. = 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 1. (By Mr. T. Sambola Jones.) 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the course of our Representatives in both Houses of Cougress in 
firmly upholding and cordially supporting President Woodrow Wilson 


Will not the gentleman withhold that for a 
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in all his proposals and purposes incident to our relation to the Euro- 
pean war, and especially since German brutalities no longer tt 
us to remain neutral, has the earnest commendation and approval of 
this general assembly. 

Resolved further, That in the ver, 
stress and trouble, in our 182 ai j 
e of faithful and patrio 
wealth. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions properly signed be 
forwarded to each of our Senators and Representatives, 

Hewtrr BoNANCHAUD. ` 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
ARMAND MOUTON, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of the Senate. 


delicate and perplexing times of 
they measured fully to the 
tie Representatives of this Common- 


Approved: 
R. G. PLEASANT, 
Gorcrnor of the State of Louisiana. 
HOS. W. CAMPBELL, $ 
Clerk House of Representatives, 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Ilinois 
to withhold his motion for one minute. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will withhold it for 30 seconds. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I want to add a word to what 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. La Guarpra] said of the 
people of Austrian extraction. We have in the community I 
represent about 10,000 of these people. As the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. La Guarpta] has said, they are with us and 
not with Austria. 

There is in Kansas City, Kans., a large community of Croa- 
tians and many Servians from Austria. They are making fine 
Americans, have good homes, good schools, aud good business 
houses. They are making the same reasonable request the 
Hungarians make. Quite a number of them served with our 
Twentieth Kansas Regiment in the Philippines. One Magyar 
came home a lieutenant. T see several of their names drawn as 
soldiers at this time. It is unreasonable to prevent them from 
corresponding with their kinsfolk in Croatia, Herzegovina, and 
Bosuia. Such worthy people in such a trying situation deserve 
ur kindliest consideration. I thank the gentleman from Illinois 
for his 80 seconds, I will remember and try to show him as 
much consideration some time. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion to adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 24, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Treasurer of the United 
States submitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for 
salaries of additional employees for his office, and furniture, 
labor-saving devices, etc., for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 285); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2, A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
William D. Mann v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 286); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to-be printed. 

3. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Benjamin S. Chamberlin, son of John C. Chamberlin, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 287); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4, A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John W. Canary v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 288); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. MOON, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the resolution (H, Res. 115) call- 
ing upon the Postmaster General to furnish to the House certain 
information, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a 
report (No, 109), which said bill and report were laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 5468) to reimburse the State 
of Connecticut for expenses incurred in protecting bridges over 
waterways on the main railroad lines under direction of the 


commanding general Eastern Department; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr, CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 5469) to suspend 
the operation of the statutes of limitation in criminal cases for 
at least three years after peace shall have been declared in the 
present war with Germany and her allies; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 5470) to develop the Rice gun 
for naval purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Louisiana: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 16) to provide for the opening of certain lands in the 
Territory of Hawaii to homestead entry; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, favoring the adoption of a national amendment favor- 
ing prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


3 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 5471) authorizing the 
restoration of John T. Melvin, a lieutenant (junior grade), to 
the active list of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 5472) granting a 
pension to Jessie G. Frier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 5473) granting a pension 
to Charles McHugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5474) granting a pension to John A. White; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5475) granting a pension to Isane H. 
Griffith ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5476) granting a pension to Nason B. Cun- 
ningham ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5477) for the relief of Dana Dudley; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5478) for the relief of Maude H. Mosher; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 5479) granting an increase of 
pension to Paul Heineman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5480) granting an 
increase of pension to Moritz C. Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5481) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie M. Ratfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN; A bill (H. R. 5482) granting an increase of 
poao to Stephen Routh; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr, KEATING: A bill (II. R. 5483) granting an increase of 
ae to Isaac N. Splawn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 5484) granting an increase of 
pension to Winfield S. Port; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


_ PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papery were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of H. W. Hill and 218 other 
citizens of Mount Clemens, Mich.; Willard Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Port Huron, Mich.; and the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Federation of St. Clair County, 
Mich., in behalf of the national prohibition of all alcoholie 
liquors as a war measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Ellen Donovan and A. D. Cameron, of Ubly, 
Huron County, Mich., in support of the Mason resolution con- 
cerning freedom for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of George W. Hirt, of Port 
Huron, Mich., in support of daylight-saving bill; to the Commit. 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of John E. Swan and others in support of biil 
to increase pay of custodial employees of Federal buildings; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Petitions of citizens of Slater and Pella, 
Towa, relative to moral zone around American troops; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. - 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Petition of First Con- 
gregational Church of Malden, Mass., favoring prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the State Council 
of Defense of the State of Illinois, opposing the abandonment 
of Fort Sheridan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial of the Order of the 

Eastern Star, Harmony Chapter, No. 4, favoring request of the 
N General Medical Board relative to zone around military camps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: Memorial of Payson (III.) Methodist Episeo- 
pal Church, favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, patriotic resolution of Par Association of the Four- 
teenth Judicial Circuit, approving war with Germany; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Petition of several thousand residents 
of Hungarian birth, asking means of communication with rela- 
tives residing in Hungary to contain only word of health and 
to be under supervision of the United States Government; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of W. W. Crouse and members of 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Union, Schenectady, N. Y., asking for 
immediate passage of Lever food bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

Also, petition of Harry Sunderland and citizens of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., asking for immediate passage of food bill; to the 
Committee en Agriculture. 

Also, petition of F. D. Loucks and 98 citizens of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., asking passage of food bill at earliest possible date; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. z 

Also, petition of W. Barlow Dunlap and citizens of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., asking for immediate passage of food bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Robert C. Mason, G. J. Canary, Maurice 
Duncan, John A. Kosinski, and other citizens of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the Lever food bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Memorial of citizens of Illinois, asking 
for an investigation of the East St. Louis riots and murders; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of San Francisco Labor Council, 
San Francisco, Cal., asking that consideration be given to cer- 
tain measures now pending in Congress for the freedom of Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of H. J. Hull, Indiana Dry Fed- 
eration, Indianapolis, Ind., and national legislative conference, 
relative to prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Virginia Branch of Nattonal Woman's 
Party, favoring passage of woman-suffrage amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of president International Association of Police- 
women, of Los Angeles, Cal, exempting from tax bequests, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Frauk B. Peterson Co., of San Francisco. 
Cal., relative to second-class rate on postage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Barbers’ Supply Association of America, 
against tax on alcohol in revenue bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of U. S. G. Costilow, superintendent, 
and the members of the Sunday School of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Ellenboro, W. Va., urging the passage of the 
bone-dry prohibition amendment; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SISSON: Petition of Moore Memorial Methodist 
Church, ef Winona, and Woman's Missionary Society of Okolona, 
Miss., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Webster County, Miss., urging 
repeal of the selective draft; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, memorial of citizens of Webster County, Miss., urging 
Congress to declare aims of our Government in present war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Eagle Council, No. 8, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Providence, R. I., asking 
relief from high prices; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Memorial of Methodist Protestant 
Church of Pittston, Pa., against manufacturing of liquors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of members of Bethany Metho- 
dist Protestant Christian Endeavor Society, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
favoring prohibition as war measure; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


` 


